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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


VOLUME I 


Pp. 
Pp. 
Pp. 
P, 
P. 


Vee SM MD 


. 


oe: a) 


19°, 
187», 


277", 


394°, 
433", 


451%, 
8568, 
952%, 
1022», 
1046», 
1047>, 
1053%, 
1194, 


12509, 


. 1300, 


‘ABBASIDS, I. 3, for 344/945 read 334/945. 

SADHAB a.-KABR, add to Bibliography: J. Macdonald, The twilight of the dead, in Islamic Studies, 
iv (1965), 55-102; idem, The preliminartes to the resurrection and judgment, ibid., iv (1965), 137-79. 
AHMAD 38. HANBAL, I. 7 of Bibliography, for 234-43 read 324-43. 

‘ALI PASHA CORLULU, I. 22 of the article, for May 1710 read May 1706. 

AMBALA, add to Bibliography: Yahyab. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Sirhindi, Tarikh-i Mubarak-Shaht, 
Eng. tr. K. K. Basu, Baroda 1932, 141, 130 n. 8; Memoirs of Babur, Eng. tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
London 1922, ii, 465. 

SAMR Bs. aL-‘AS, I. 1 of Bibliography, for ii. x read iii. 1. 

BADAOON, add to Bibliography: Yahya b. Ahmad Sirhindi, Ta*rtkh-i Mubdrak-Shahi, Baroda:1932, 
index under Badaon (Badayun). 

BAKARGANDJ, add to Bibliography: Geographical and Statistical Report of the Districts of Jessore, 
Fureedpore and Backergunge, Calcutta 1888. 

BANOR, add to Bibliography: Memoirs of Babur, Eng. tr. A. S, Beveridge, London 1922, ii, 464. 
AL-BARIDI, |. 5 of the article, for al-Mansir read al-Muktadir. 

BARID SHAHIS, ll. 9-10, for Bidar annexed Bidjapur read Bigjapur annexed Bidar. 
BARODA, add to Bibliography: Yahya b. Ahmad Sirhindi, Ta*rikh-i Mubdrak-Shahi, Eng. tr., 
Baroda 1932, 114-5. 

BHATTINDA, add to Bibliography: Yahya b. Ahmad Sirhindi, Ta’rikh-i Mubarak-Shahi, Eng. tr., 
Baroda 1932, 222 n. 9, and index under Tabarhinda. 

delete BOBASTRO [see BARBASHTURU]. 

BULANDSHAHR, add to Bibliography: Yahya b. Ahmad Sirhindi, Ta°vikh-t Mubarak-Shahi, 
Eng. tr., Baroda 1932, index. : 


VOLUME II 


Pp. 


12>, 
59%, 
308%, 
347°, 
3724, 


402%, 


558», 


778%, 
8098, 
879%, 
1004», 


1036», 
1093, 


» 11304, 


11345, 


CANDERI, 1l. 21-2, read in the Malwa internal struggles by Mahmiid Shah Khaldit I. 

CONGO, Il. 22-3, for a Zanzibar Shaykh called Hasan b. Amir al-Shirazi read the late Chief Kadi 
of Kenya, Shaykh al-Amin b. ‘Ali; 1. 30, after sirat Yasin in Swahili, add by ‘Abd Allah Salih al- 
Farsi; 1. 33, after Manrisho Yake”, add also by ‘Abd Allab Salih al-Farst. 

DIPLOMATIC, ii — maGuris, add to Bibliography: Abu ’l-Walid Ibn al-Ahmar, Mustawda‘ al- 
‘Salama, Titwan 1964. 

DIYAR MUDAR, 1. 43, for (485/1082) read (485/1092) ; lines 53-4, for In 553/1158 Zangi granted it 
in fief, read In 553/1158 the Zangid granted it in fief. 

Mir DJA‘FAR, add to Bibliography: Rahman, ‘Ali Taysh, Tawarikh-i Dhaka, Arrah 1910, 79-111; 
Awlad Haydar Fawk, Tawdérikh-i djadid Suba Bihar-o Urisa, Patna 1915, 285-381. 

DJALILI. The present members of the Djalili family of Mosul have asked the editors to make known 
that the second sentence of this article does not accord with their family tradition, according to 
which ‘Abd al-Djalil b. ‘Abd al-Malik was born a Muslim in Diyarbakr in about 1030/1621 (cf. 
‘Ali Amiri, Tadhkirat shu‘ara Amid, Istanbul 1328, i, 258) and had extensive business connexions 
with Mosul and Baghdad; he later settled in Mosul, and died in 1090/1679. 

DJIWAN, add at end of Bibliography: For his views on sama‘ see Muhammad Dija‘far Nadwi, 
Islam awr Masiki (in Urdu), Lahore 1956, 119-20, 168-75. 

after FARAB, insert: a-FARABI, Ano IprAuim IsyAx (see Supplement]. 

FARRUKHABAD, add to Bibliography : Débi Prashad, Ta°rikh-i Dil‘ Farrukhabad, Allahabad 1859. 
FEHMI, add to Bibliography: see also Ali Kemali, Erzincan, n.p. (Resimli Ay Matbaasi) 1932, 260f. 
GHANI, add to Bibliography: Husayn-Dést Sanbhali, Tadhkira-i Husayni, Lucknow 1875, S.v.; 
Abi Muhammad Muhyi ’1-Din Miskin, Tataif al-abrar fi dhikr awliya? al-akhyar, Amritsar 1321-2/ 
1905, tusfa 6; Muhammad Aslah Kashmiri, Tadhkira-i shu‘ara’-i Kashmir (MS in Persian). 
GHAZAL, iv, 1. 22, for Gondwana read Gonda. 

GHULAM KADIR ROHILLA, add to Bibliography: Altaf ‘Ali Barélvi, Ghulam Kadir Rohilla (in 
Urdu), Aligarh n.d. 

GUDJARAT, 1. 8 of Bibliography, for al-Mirmani read al-Kirmani and after Bodl. Elliot 237 add 
(and further Pertsch 511, now at Tiibingen, and King’s College Cambridge MS 67; see the note by 
Hameed ud Din in History and Culture of the Indian people, vi, Bombay 1960, 752-3, and idem, in 
Journal of Indian History, xlf/3 (1962), 749-50 and 767-77). 

GULBADAN BEGAM, |. 5, for Zinda-Pil read Zhanda-Pil. 


VOLUME III 


P. 
Pp. 


Pp. 


24>, 
29%, 


53%, 


HADITH, |. 38, for al-Babiiya read Ibn Babitya; 1. 41, for al-Ibtisér read al-Istibsar. 

HADITH KUDSI, add to Bibliography: Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. r104/ 
1692-3), al-Diawahir al-saniyya fi ’l-ahadith al-kudsiyya, Baghdad 1384/1964 (a°’Shi_l collection 
of Kudsi traditions). 

AL-HADR, add to Bibliography: A. Caquot, Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes de Hatra, in Syria, 
xxix (1952-5). 
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3814, 
456%, 
497”, 


5118, 
512», 


535%, 
570%, 


585», 


673°, 
751%, 


775°, 
780%, 
799%, 


802, 
803°, 
8068, 


825», 
8335, 
8359, 
836», 
863°, 
865%, 
865», 
8668, 
898», 


939°, 
9468, 
949%, 
980%, 
989°, 


994, 
994%, 


1085, 


11028, 
12609, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


HAFIZ RAHMAT KHAN, add to Bibliography: Niyaz Ahmad Khan ‘Hush’, Ta°rikh-i Rohilkhand 
(in Urdi), Bareiliy n.d.; Muhammad Sulayman Khan ‘Asad’, Nagsh-+ Sulaymani, Tonk 1323/1904; 
Husam al-Din Gwiliyari, Ta°’rikh-i Muhammad Khani (MS inPersian, in the Library of the All- 
Pakistan Educational Conference, Karachi). 

AL-HALABI, Nir al-Din, |. 14 of the art., for Ibn Sayyid al-Nash read Ibn Sayyid al-Nas. 
HAMDALA, |. 14, for usually read regularly. 

HARTANI, Bibliography, delete M. Ould Daddah, in GLECS (26/5/1965). 

before aL-HASAN aAL-A‘SAM insert aL-HASAN ‘ALA DHIKRIHI’t-SALAM(see Supplement]. 
HAWARIL, |. 3 of art., for Beitrage read Neue Beitrage. 

HAYY s. YAKZAN, lines 21-23. The edition and translation, Oxford 1671, were by the younger 
Edward Pocock (1648-1727). A fragment of an English translation by his father, the elder Edward 
Pocock (1604-91), dated 10 July 1645, survives in manuscript in the Bodleian Library (MS. Poc. 
429, ff, 1-2, 16-17). Add to the bibliography: G. Vajda, D’une attestation peu connue du theme du 
‘philosophe autodidacte’”’, in al-Andalus, xxxi (1966), 379-83. 

HILAL, i, add to Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, in Mélanges Georges Margais, ii, 1957, 15, 19. 
HINDAL, 1. 10, for 21 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 952 read 21 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 958. : 

HISHAM Bs. aL-HAKAM, lines 11-12, for descriptive attributes (s:fat), rather than accidents 
(ava¢), read merely descriptive attributes, and 1. 17, for accidents read attributes. 

HIYAL, |. 34, add See also MUristus. |. 39, for 111, read 111). 

1. 44, after valid add (cf. Shatibi, Muwdfakat, ed, ‘Abd Allah Darraz, iv, 210 £. [K. al-Idjtihad, i, § 10]). 
1. 51, read confirm, 

HIZKIL, |. 11 of the article, for "MD read "PD. 

AL-HULAL aLt-MAWSHIYYA, add to Bibliography: See the article (in Arabic) by al-‘Abbadi in 
Titwan, no. 5 (1960); and especially R. Brunschvig, al-Hulal al-Maushiyya, Grenade et le Maroc 
marinide, in Studies ...H. A. R. Gibb, Leiden 1965, 147-65, in which the compilation of the Hulal is 
situated in its historical context so that its true significance is made apparent. 

HURMUZ, 1. 11 of Bibliography, for Comentarios read Commentarios; 1. 19, for perdue read perdeu; 
1, 20, for Scillinger read Schillinger; and add: J. Aubin, Les princes d’Ormuz du XIII¢ au XV 
siécle, in JA, ccxli (1933), 77-138. 

IBN ‘ABBAD, add to Bibliography: Ahmad Bahmanyar, Sharh-i hal-t Sahib Ibn-i ‘Abbad, Tehran 
1965. 

IBN AL-DJASSAS, add to the Bibliography an important article by G. Wiet, Un homme d’ affaires 
mésopotamien au X°¢ stécle, in Mélanges Eugene Tisserant, Citta del Vaticano 1964, iii, 475-93. 
IBN at-HADDAD, |. 3, for Cadix read Guadix. 

IBN at-HADJDJ, |. 20, for AL-BALAFIKI read AL-BALAFIKI. 

IBN HAZM, add to Bibliography: J. Bosch-Vila, Jon Hazm, généalogista, Cordova 1963, 15 pp. (off- 
print from [1X Centenario de Aben Hazam). 

IBN HUBAYRA. Throughout the article, for Yasuf b, ‘Umar read Yazid b. ‘Umar. 

IBN HUBAY SH, l. 15, for Diazirat Shakr read Dijazirat Shukr. 

IBN ‘IDHARI, add to Bibliography: al-Bayan al-Mugrib, iv, Histoire de ? Espagne musulmane aux 
XII*-XIIT¢ siécles, Arabic text ed. by Dr Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1967 (fragments on the Almoravids). 
IBN KHALDON, }. 2, for (732-84/1332-82) read (732-808/1332-1406). 

IBN KHALLIKAN, lines 8-9, for Baha? al-Din Zubayr read Baha? al-Din Zuhayr. 

IBN a.-KHASIB, 1. 1, for Aumap B. aL- KnAsis read AHMAD B, AL-Knasis. 

IBN aL-KHATIB, |. 6, for Mi‘yar al-ikhtibar read Mi‘ydr al-ikhtiyar. 

before IBN MANDA insert IBN aL-MA°MUN [see av-BaTA*1HI). 

IBN MARDANISH, I. 32, for Cadix read Guadix. 

IBN MARYAM, 1. 37, for hizr read birz. 

IBN MARZOUK, l. 12, for Lamtiina read Lamtina. 

IBN at-NAFIS, add to Bibliography: On Andrea Alpago, see Francesca Lucchetta, I} medico e 
filosofo bellunese Andrea Alpago, Padua 1964. 

IBN SHUHAYD, add, at end of the article: A second attempt has been made by Ya‘kib Zaki 
(James Dickie), Diwan Ibn Shuhayd al-Andalusi, Cairo 1969. 

IBN SINA, add to Bibliography: the psychological section of the Kitab al-Shifa? was edited by 
F, Rahman, as Avicenna’s De Anima, London 1959. 

before IBN SULAYM at-ASWANI insert IBN aLt-SUKA’I (see Supplement). 

IBN ZUR‘A, add to Bibliography: S. Pines, La lot naturelle et la société: la doctrine politico-religieuse 
a’ Ibn Zur‘a, philosophe chrétien de Bagdad, in Studies in Islamic history and civilization, ed. U. Heyd 
(= Scripta Hierosolymitana, ix), Jerusalem 1961, 154-90. 

IBRAHIM 8. MUHAMMAD, add to Bibliography: F. Omar, The composition of the early 
‘Abbasid support, in Bull. Coll. Arts, Baghdad 1968. 

IBRAHIM HAKKI PASHA, add to Bibliography: Feroz Ahmad, The Young Turks, Oxford 1969. 
IBRAHIM aL-HARBI, add at the end of the article: His Kitab al-Mandasik was published, with a 
long introduction on the author and his works, by Hamad al-Djasir, Riyad 1389/1969. 
IKRITISH, lines 55-6, for circa 241-66/855-80 read circa 241-circa 281/855-95 (according to 
G. C, Miles); p. 1086a, add to Bibliography: G. C. Miles, The Coinage of the Arab Amtrs of Crete 
(ANS Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 160), New York 1970. 

ILAT, 1. 35, for Danizhpashth read Danishpazhih; p. 1103b, |. 13, for Ousely read Ouseley. 
RAK, add to Biblography: I. al-Samarrai, al-Tawsi‘al-lughawi al-djughrafi fi l-“Irak, Cairo 1968. 


H 


HA?, 26th letter of the Arabic alphabet, transcribed 
hk; numerical value: 5, as in the Syriac (and Canaanite) 
alphabet [see ABDJAD]. It continues h from common 
Semitic. 

Definition: unvoiced glottal spirani; according 
to the Arab grammatical tradition: rikkwa mahmisa; 
as regards the makhradj: aksd *l-halk ‘‘the farthest 
part of the throat’’ (al-Zamakhshari, Mufassal*, 
§ 732). A voiced h can be found after a voiced pho- 
neme but it is not a distinctive characteristic (see 
J. Cantineau, Cours, 75). Pause can develop a hk to 
support the short final vowel of a word when it is 
not a vowel of inflexion (i‘vab): this is the ha? al-sakt 
or ha al-wakf or hd al-istivadha (see H. Fleisch, 
Traité, § 36 ee toii). For the phonological oppositions 
of the phoneme hk, see J. Cantineau, Esguisse, 1773; 
for the incompatibilities, ibid., 201. 

Modifications: the conditioned modifications 
of A are limited to its possible assimilation to a & 
preceding or following, and this between the final 
letter of one word and the initial of the next; or to 
reciprocal partial assimilation after an ‘ayn, thus: 
he > -hh-, as mahhum for machum ‘with them” 
(using the ancient dialectal form ma‘), a particularly 
frequent phenomenon among the Bani Tamim (see 
H, Fleisch, Traité, § 12 r and 11 e; J. Cantineau, 
Cours, 75). This latter assimilation is also found 
in Maghribi and eastern dialects (W. Margais, Uldd 
Brahtm 11 and n. 1; C. Bergstrasser, Sprachatlas, 
Map 5, in ZDPV, xxxviii (1915). 

h disappears, in modern dialects, from the 3rd 
pers. masc. sing. of the pronominal suffix, in those 
dialects where the suffix is -o, -u and derives from 
*-ahi with loss of -k. The same is also true of the h 
of the 3rd person feminine singular and 3rd person 
plural pronominal suffixes in certain dialects of 
North African and Oriental sedentary groups 
(notably Aleppo, Lebanese dialects). For assimila- 
tions: to a preceding ‘ayn, see Bergstrasser’s Map 5 
referred to above; to other preceding consonants, 
see J. Cantineau, ibid., 76. 

h as a demonstrative element appears in three 
forms: with a short vowel: ha-, the definite article 
in Hebrew; with a long vowel: 44, which, in Classical 
Arabic, did not go so far as to constitute a demon- 
strative in itself but which appears in compounds; 
with a diphthong: kay, also in compounds, like 
hayta (= hay + ta) of hayta laka in Kur’4n, XII, 23 
“{come} here’? (see H. Fleisch, Esquisse, 108-13), 
but hey ‘“here’ (L. Bauer, Palastinische Ar.*, 
§ 55, 6). 

Bibliography: see in text and under nurtrF 

AL-HIDJA’. For a general discussion of the pho- 

netics of Arabic as seen by the classical gram- 


Encyclopaedia of Islam 


marians, see HURUF AL-HIDJA’; for modern studies, 
see PHONETICS and LINGUISTICS. 


(H. Freiscu) 


ii. — IRANIAN AND Turkic LancuaGEs 


In addition to its consonantal value (as in Persian 
ham, pahn, bih, Turkish hep, daha, Urdii hem, bahut, 
vah, etc.) the letter A early acquired in Persian the 
réle of mater lectionis for the final vowel -a. Whether 
this was due to analogy with the writing of the 
Arabic ending of the feminine singular, -at** ~ -a(h), 
or to a phonetic development within Persian, -ag > 
*-ay (> *-ah?) > -a (NPers. -e), it is impossible to 
decide. It was plainly from the spelling of final -a 
with -h, however, that the spelling of the much rarer 
final -i developed, as in kh (earlier k, ky) = hi. In 
other languages practice differed: in Kh*arizmian 
final short vowels were not expressed other than by 
the Arabic farakat and the same was true of early 
Pashto spelling, but in the course of the last two 
centuries writings with -A have increased in Pashto 
for -a, -2, as in 4 pa, 45 ta, ta. In certain cases a 
morphological difference is expressed by a variant 
spelling, ¢.g., 09 5 da da ‘of him’. From final position 
the letter 4 later passed into use as mater lectionis 
for the short vowels -a, -e in medial position in some 
Turkish usage and is still so used (for -a-) in the 
written Kurdish of ‘Irak. 

In Persian and Turkish there is no visible distinct- 
ion between final consonantal and ‘mute’ h, ¢.g., nh 
may represent Pers. na, nih, nuh, and Turk. ne. 
In the North Indian languages, however, the oc- 
currence of aspirated consonants has led to further 
conventions; see below. (D. N. MACKENZIE) 


iii, — INDIAN LANGUAGES 


Generally in Indo-Aryan languages h is voiced in 
all positions (see W. S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient 
India, Oxford 1953, 33 ff. with full references), and 
frequently a contiguous syllable can carry the 
breathy quality of the 4; in some languages (Pan- 
djabi, some East Bengali dialects) h is replaced by 
a syllabic tonal distinction; in others (some dialects 
of Radjasthani and East Bengali) there may be a 
phonetic differentiation between voiced h& and 
voiceless h < s. In Urdi, Hindi and some dialects of 
Pandjabi ah in tonic syllables when followed by 
short #, ¢, or a consonant, or in pausa, is fronted to 
[eh}. 

Besides this free h, there is also the characteristic 
aspiration of consonants: kA ch th th ph; gh dih ah 
th ah bh. In the former series the aspiration is voice- 
less, in the latter series voiced; there is also the 
possible juncture of voiceless consonant and voiced 


I 


2 HA? — HABASH, HABASHA 





hk arising from morphological processes, distinguished 
from both series. There is no phonetic distinction in 
Indian speech between fA and hk. In Urdii and Hindi 
phonology contiguous final consonants do not occur, 
except in pedantic educated speech, and are separated 
by an anaptyctic vowel, usually a; thus fatk is 
usually realized as fatah and pronounced as [fateh]. 

In the Perso-Arabic script as applied to Indian 
Janguages hd? is generally called hé (sometimes 
choft hé ‘little h’ to distinguish it from bafi Ad ‘big h’, 
t.e., hd?). The existence of the aspirated consonants 
has brought about a useful, but not always applied, 
writing convention, whereby intervocalic (‘free’) & is 
written with the ‘hook’ form of 42, post-consonantal 
hk (aspiration) with the ‘butterfly’ (dddashmi) form. 


Thus Gls oha7 ‘brother’, Gl. baka ‘Baha’. In 
Sindhi the script has been furthe, modified to 
indicate the aspirated consonants: ~ py, SG ph, Cath, 


Sth, & h (but gx dih), 3 dh, 3 dh, S kh (contra 
_S k (but 45 gh). 


H@ is used as in Persian, etc. (see above) as mater 
lectionis for final -a, and thus coincides graphically 
with etymological final -A (e¢.g., 4 na, but Od9e- 
tawdah < Skt. caturdasa, Mid. Ind. caurasa, Cauraha, 
taudaha). Nouns with this ending do not change in 
written form in declension in oblique sing. and direct 
pl., although the inflexions are shown in speech: 
thus 6.¢.4 represents bad¢a dir. sing. and badte obl. 
sing. and dir. pl. By extension this ending may 
sometimes be used for an etymologically long vowel: 
thus frequently 7.?.dj.h tor rddja (recte radja). 

Bibliography: in addition to reference above 
and bibliography given for DAt ii, see Mohiuddin 

Qadri, Hindustani phonetics, Hyderabad n.d. 

[1931 7], 35, 63-9, 72-9, 81, 84, 86, 99. 

(J. Burton-PaGE) 

HA?, 6th letter of the Arabic alphabet, is trans- 
cribed #; numerical value: 8, as in the Syriac (and 
Canaanite) alphabet [see aBDJAD]. 

Definition: unvoiced pharyngeal spirant; ac- 
cording to Arabic grammatical tradition: rikkwa 
mahmisa, as regards the makhradj: awsat al-halk, 
“the middle part of the throat” (al-Zamakhshari, 
Mufassal*, § 732). & is a very much stronger and 
harsher spirant than A. It is produced by the friction 
of the expressed air against the strongly contracted 
walls of the pharynx (a breath sound without velar 
vibration), from which an elevation of the larynx 
ensues. It is pronounced ‘“‘with the glottis almost 
closed”, according to M. Cohen (Essai comparatif, 98); 
with the passage of air through the cartilaginous 
glottis, according to the teaching of P. Fouché. 
The sound is voiceless. The corresponding voiced 
sound is ‘ayn. For phonological oppositions of the 
phoneme &#, see J. Cantineau, Esguisse, 176; for 
the incompatibilities, zbid., 201. 

Arabic hk continues a common Semitic #. This & 
has become hamza or has become mute in Akkadian, 
it replaces kk in Hebrew, Aramaic, Tigre, Tigrigna 
and Sokotri (modern South Arabian). It has become 
mute in most of the other modern Ethiopian langua- 
ges. In the latest period of Geez there is confusion 
between the different pharyngeal and glottal sounds 
(see W. Leslau, in Manual of Phonetics, 329). 

Modifications in Arabic: as an unconditioned 
change, several examples are quoted of development 
from & to A, thus: madaha and madaha ‘‘to praise” 
and development from & to ‘, the fahfaka of the 
Hudhaylites (see H. Fleisch, Traité, § 9 1). As regards 


conditioned changes: in a juxtaposition of # and ‘ 
at the end of one word and the beginning of the 
next, # may assimilate ‘ to itself in either position, 
thus: -‘k- > -hh- and -k°- > -kk-, except in one 
reading of Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala? (see ibid., § 12 q). 
In the modern dialects, & undergoes only a small 
number of conditicned changes (see J. Cantineau, 
Cours, 74); note (ibid.) the question of the tafkhim 
and tarkik of k, which, in consequence, prevents or 
permits the production of imdla. 

& as a demonstrative element appears with a 
vowel of the 1st and 4th orders in kaka and kaha 
“there” in Geez (A. Dillmann, Lexicon, col. 823, Eth. 
Gr.*, § 160 b) and with diphthong in Arabic haythu 
(= hay + thu) ‘“‘where, there where” (see H. Fleisch, 
Esquisse, 112). According to Ch. D. Matthews 
Akten des XXIV. int. Or.-Kongresses, Miinchen 1957 
260-1), ha is used as a definite article in modern 
South Arabian; but the question is broader: see 
W. Leslau, A prefix h in Egyptian, modern South 
Arabian and Hausa, in Africa, xxxii (1962), 65-8. 

For the general discussion of the phonetics of 
Arabic as seen by the classical grammarians, see 
HURUF AL-HIDJA’; for modern studies, see PHONETICS 
and LinGuistics. See also HA?—iii, above. 

(H. FLeiscu) 

HABABA, name of a singing slave-girl (kayna 
{g.4.]) of Medina who had learnt music and singing 
from the great singers of the 1st/7th century: Ibn 
Suraydj, Malik, Ibn Muhriz, Ma‘bad, Djamila, ‘Azza 
{gg.v.]. Her talent, beauty and charm conquered 
Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, who finally became her owner 
in circumstances which the sources describe very 
variously, but at a date after his accession (Sha‘ban 
1o1/February 720}; she was originally called al- 
‘Aliya and it is he who is said to have given her the 
name by which she has remained famous. Hababa is 
often associated with another kayna of Medina, 
Sallama [g.v.], but the latter, also purchased by the 
caliph, seems to have played mainly the part of a 
singer (though see al-Mas‘idi, whose account is not 
convincing), while Hababa exerted complete control 
over Yazid, who was infatuated with her. Neglecting 
his duties, he shared all his pleasures with her and 
even granted her authority, which she knew how to 
exert, to such a degree that he attracted bitter 
complaints from those about him, particularly his 
brother Maslama. When the opportunity arose to 
pursue her policies, she was supplied with the verses 
she required by the poet al-Ahwas [g.v.]. According 
to tradition, she died of choking on a pomegranate 
seed, and her decease inspired such violent sorrow in 
the caliph that he kept her corpse by him for several 
days and even had it exhumed later on in order to 
see her face one last time; shortly thereafter he died 
himself, of consumption, on 24 Sha‘ban 105/26 
January 724, and was buried beside her. The enemies 
of the Umayyads did not fail to draw arguments from 
the debauched conduct of Yazid and his absolute 
subservience to Hababa (see the speech of Abi 
Hamza apud al-Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 123). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. 

‘Ukasha, 364, 408; Tabari, ii, 1464-6; A ghani, xiii, 

148-59 (Beirut ed., xv, 95-113); Mas‘adi, Muridj, v, 

446-53; Nuwayri, Nzkdya, v, 58; F. ‘Amriisi, al- 

Diawari al-mughanniydt, Cairo n.d., 96-107. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 
HABASH, HABASHA, a name said to be of S. 
Arabian origin [See HABASHAT], applied in Arabic 
usage to the land and peoples of Ethiopia, and at 
times to the adjoining areas in the Horn of Africa. 
Although it has remained a predominantly Christian 
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country, Ethiopia has an important Muslim popul- 
ation, and has moreover had relations with the 
world of Islam since the days of the Prophet. These 
will be examined under the following headings: (1) 
history, (2) the spread of Islam, (3) Habash in Mus- 
lim geographical writings, (4) Ethiopian. languages 
spoken by Muslims. A final section will deal with the 
Akdbish in ancient Arabia. Reference may also be 
made to ERITREA, DJABART (on Ethiopian Muslims) 
and HABESH (on the Ottoman province of that 
name). (Ep.) 


i—HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Though Muslim traditions mention friendly 
relations between Muhammad and the Negus, the 
principal expansion of Islam occurred at a time 
when the Aksumite state was in a period of decline. 
The Persians had disrupted the sea and trade routes 
in the Red Sea, and the Muslim conquests soon 
enveloped the whole of Arabia and North Africa. 
Ethiopia was thus severed, at least temporarily, 
from its spiritual source, the Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria. In fact, Islam had knocked on the very gates 
of the Christian kingdom: it had occupied the 
Dahlak islands [g.v.]. The isolation of Abyssinia, 
which was to last for many centuries, had now 
begun. Trade and conquest were a thing of the past, 
and in the face of the great Islamic expansion there 
was nothing left to the people but to retire within 
their impregnable mountain fastnesses. 

While the internal upheavals in the heart of Ethio- 
pia were at their height (towards the close of the 
first millennium A.D.), Islamic encroachment along 
the fringes of the kingdom became bolder and more 
dangerous. The internal troubles weré eventually 
checked, and ground lost, both territorially and in the 
propagation of Christianity, was regained, but the 
effects of the disturbances on the periphery could 
not be mitigated in the same manner. Here the 
losses along the coastal plains proved irremediable; 
the Islamization of the lowlands continued at an 
accelerated pace, and Muslim powers succeeded one 
another in establishing their sovereignty, with 
varying degrees of effectiveness, over the African 
Red Sea littoral. But Islam threatened not only the 
coastal areas from which the Abyssinian Kingdom 
had been cut off; it spread its militant faith also 
among the nomadic groups who lived and moved 
between the sea and the eastern slopes of the es- 
carpment until, finally, it began to encroach even 
upon eastern Shoa and the Sidama country. The 
period from the 4th/zoth to the 6th/12th century, 
the time of greatest internal weakness, saw the 
systematic penetration of Islam on a wide front: in 
the Dahblak archipelago, the Dankali and Somali 
coasts, among the Bedja [q.v.] in the north and the 
Sidama in the south, in the Ifat sultanate of eastern 
Shoa, at Harar {g.v.] in the east and near Lake 
Zway in the west, where Arabic inscriptions and 
Islamic tombs attest the radius of Muslim expansion. 

The slave-trade proved to be a powerful agent in 
the Islamization of the coastal plains, for it main- 
tained the link with the Arab world and established 
or supported such centres as Zeila [see zayLa‘] 
or Mogadishu {see MAkpisHU] with their Dankali 
and Somali hinterland. Moreover, the slave-raids 
undoubtedly accelerated the diffusion of Islam 
among the pagan peoples of East Africa, as con- 
version was the easiest way of escaping this re- 
cruitment. The organization of this lucrative trade 
was enormous: it set up bridgeheads deep in the 
interior of the country, and what had begun as a 


raiding expedition developed into permanent con- 
trol of entire areas and the establishment of a series 
of petty states and sultanates. Setting out from the 
Dankali and Somali regions and the coastal towns, 
the slave-traders enveloped the Harar area, Arussi, 
and the lake district in the south-west. 

It is impossible to say with any degree of certainty 
whether the origin of the Muslim state in eastern 
Shoa is due to slaving expeditions. Its beginnings 
are shrouded in impenetrable darkness, but it must 
have existed for a considerable period and have been 
under the rule of the Makhzimi sultans, probably 
since the late 3rd/gth century. The overthrow of this 
Shoan sultanate, in 1285, and its absorption within 
that of Ifat, the predominant Muslim state in 
Ethiopia, is described in a document published by 
Enrico Cerulli (RSE, 1941, 5-42). The sultanate of 
Ifat under the Walasma dynasty had become the 
focus of Islamic expansion in Ethiopia and of all 
those southern nuclei of resistance to Abyssinian 
and Christian encroachment who saw in the spread 
of Islam the lesser evil. Ifat was firmly established 
on the south-eastern fringes of the Shoan plateau 
and has impinged on many points and at several 
stages in the subsequent course of Ethiopian history. 

The war of attrition between the central Chris- 
tian highlands and the Muslim sultanates, entrenched 
all along the eastern and southern fringes of the 
Abyssinian plateau, is the principal feature of 
Ethiopian history during the period from the 8th/ 
14th to the roth/z6th century. Proceeding from east 
to west we first encounter the sultanate of Adal 
(Muslim writers such as Makrizi refer to it as Zeila, 
but Adal and Zeila are largely synonymous and their 
histories closely connected) on the Dankali and 
Somali coast. At times Adal formed part of the 
state of Ifat; its ruler was styled Amir or Imam 
(Negus in the Ethiopian chronicles), and one of 
them who opposed the Ethiopian King Amda 
Sion’s march against Zeila, in 1332, was defeated 
and slain. Harar became a Muslim city-state and a 
great centre of Islamic commerce and cultural pro- 
pagation. Ifat held the south-eastern part of the 
Shoan plateau and the slopes of the Awash rift- 
valley; it was the most important of the sultanates. 
To the west of Ifat, in what is now the Arussi region, 
the Dawaro kingdom controlled large tracts of 
southern Ethiopia. It bordered upon the Bali sul- 
tanate, while the small principalities of Sharkha and 
Arababni lay between Dawaro and the most westerly 
Muslim state, Hadya, which comprised the terri- 
tory of the Sidama and Gurage. 

Those were the Muslim sultanates ranged against 
the Emperor Amda Sion (1314-44). They covered 
a far greater area than that controlled by the Chris- 
tian Emperor, but the latter had the advantage of 
a geographically compact state, while the Islamic 
peoples were spread in a vast semicircle without 
proper communications or political cohesion. Amda 
Sion seized the initiative, attacked Ifat and Hadya, 
and defeated both. He had thus gained the entire 
plateau down to the Awash River. And though these 
Muslim principalities displayed great powers of 
recovery, for the time being Amda Sion had relieved 
the pressure of Islamic encroachment. Victory 
brought mass conversions to Christianity in its wake; 
many monasteries and churches were founded at 
that time, and the name of Amda Sion himself was 
tegistered among the saints in the senkessar (Syna- 
xarium). 

Amda Sion’s son and successor, Saifa Ar’ad 
(1344-72), is principally renowned for his reprisals 
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against Egyptian merchants in Abyssinia to show 
his disapproval of the persecutions to which Chris- 
tians in Egypt had been subjected, culminating in 
the imprisonment of the Coptic Patriarch. Saifa 
Ar’ad’s son, Dawit I (1382-1411), brought about a 
temporary reconciliation with the Egyptian ruler, 
marked by an exchange of gifts. He also received an 
embassy from the Coptic Church in Egypt. But 
under his son Yeshak (1424-29) relations deteriorated 
once more, and the Ethiopian Emperor endeavoured 
to enlist the help of the ‘“‘Franks’’ (possibly Aragon) 
in support of the Copts of Egypt (this episode has 
been investigated by Hasan Habashi in an unpu- 
plished Ph. D. thesis, S.O.A.S., University of London, 
esp. chapter III), Ethiopian Emperors from time 
to time threatened to divert the course of the Nile 
in an attempt to mitigate the lot of their co-religio- 
nists in Egypt by so dramatic a gesture. 

Meanwhile, the Ethiopians realized that the tense 
but ‘‘peaceful co-existence” with the Muslim strong- 
holds in their immediate neighbourhood, on the Red 
Sea coast, could not last for ever. They therefore 
acted upon a suggestion, first advanced by Pedro de 
Covilham, to enlist the aid of Portuguese naval 
forces in the dislodgement of Muslims from the Red 
Sea littoral. The arrival of a Portuguese exploratory 
mission was, however, much delayed, and it did not, 
in fact, reach the country till 1520, by which time 
the general situation had undergone profound 
changes. 

In the meantime the sultanate of Adal was con- 
vulsed by internal struggles. The recent defeat had 
done grave harm to the prestige of the Walasma 
dynasty, whose authority was now constantly chal- 
lenged by the amirs and military commanders. The 
Sultan Aba Bakr had transferred the capital to 
Harar, possibly to extricate himself from the per- 
sistent pressure exerted by the generals who drew 
their principal support from the Dankali and Somali 
peoples. Chief among those forceful military com- 
manders was Ahmad b. Ibrahim (nicknamed Graii, 
‘the left-handed’) [see AHMAD GRAN] who soon be- 
came the effective master of the Muslim possessions 
in Ethiopia and assumed the title of Imam. We are 
fortunate in possessing a detailed eye-witness ac- 
count of the Muslim conquests of the roth/z6th cen- 
tury, with the Imam Ahmad as the central figure, 
written by Shihab al-Din (Futih al-Habasha, ed. 
R. Basset). 

Grafi had first made sure of the strength of his 
position in Adal and had then welded the Danakil 
and Somalis into a formidable striking force, in- 
spired by the old ideal of the djikdd and lust of con- 
quest and plunder. He initially concentrated on 
limited objectives, raids and incursions into the 
plains and foothills, before venturing upon the dis- 
tant and difficult highlands. But in 1529, three 
years after the departure of the abortive Portuguese 
Mission, he struck and inflicted a major defeat on 
Lebna Dengel, the Ethiopian Emperor. He was, 
however, unable to drive home this advantage, as 
his armies disintegrated, drunk with victory and 
booty. It was only two years later that he was finally 
ready to begin the great conquest and invasion which 
inundated nearly the entire territory of traditional 
Abyssinia, burning churches and monasteries and 
forcibly converting large numbers of Christians. 
Dawaro and the Shoa province were conquered in 
1531, and Amhara and Lasta followed two years 
later. At the same time Bali and Hadya as well as 
the Gurage and Sidama regions fell into Grafi’s hands. 

The accession to the throne of the Emperor Clau- 
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dius (1540-1559) thus occurred at a most critical 
moment in the history of Ethiopia—yet within less 
than two years the situation had radically changed, 
thanks mainly to the help given by the Portuguese. 
The 400 men under Christopher da Gama had dis- 
embarked at Massawa in 1541 and, aided by the 
Governor of the maritime province, who had held 
out at Debaroa, set out on their epic march into the 
interior. When 'the Portuguese contingent met the 
Imam Ahmad, they were successful in two encounters, 
but could not press their victory home. Meanwhile, 
Grafi asked for and obtained reinforcements from 
the Turkish commander Ozdemir [q.v.], with which 
he prevailed over the Portuguese and their leader, 
who was put to death. But the remaining 200 Euro- 
peans had not been demoralized; they managed to 
join forces with the remnants of Claudius’ armies 
and, near Lake Tana, fought what was probably— 
at least until recent days—the most decisive battle 
in the history of Ethiopia. They smote the Muslim 
troops and slew Grafi himself (1543). 

Though there still followed some skirmishes, with 
the death of Grafi the serious Muslim threat to Ethio- 
pia had been effectively removed. Assisted by the 
soldiers of a Christian country from Europe, the 
Ethiopians had finally saved their ancient Christian 
kingdom and heritage. But the salvation had come 
at a very late hour: Ethiopia lay prostrate and 
exhausted; many of its churches and monasteries 
existed no longer; its clergy was weakened, and its 
people were either Islamized—however superficially 
~—or terrorized and in urgent need of moral and 
material succour. 

Adal, though greatly enfeebled, continued with 
harassing operations against the Ethiopians. A 
nephew of Ahmad Grafi moved against the plateau, 
but he was beaten by Claudius, who subsequently 
advanced on Adal and wrought much devastation. 
Harar was now the main Muslim stronghold in 
Ethiopia, and it was from there that another attack 
was launched which, in 1559, led to the death of the 
Emperor Claudius. 

But despite such isolated successes the Muslims 
no longer constituted a serious danger to the Abys- 
sinian Empire. By the middle of the roth/16th cen- 
tury the prospect of an Islamized Ethiopia had be- 
come very remote. The next serious encounter with 
Islam did not occur until the last decades of the 19th 
century, when the reign of the Emperor John (1868- 
89) was characterized by constant wars against the 
Muslim powers encroaching upon his dominion. 

Egypt, under the Khedive Isma‘il [q.v.], had con- 
ceived plans for the conquest of Abyssinia. In these 
designs she was encouraged by the quick success of 
the British Expedition in 1868 and by the hope of 
Ethiopian disunity. In 1875 Egypt directed a three- 
pronged attack against the Christian Empire; earlier 
already her agent, the Swiss adventurer Werner 
Munzinger, had placed himself in charge of the 
Keren area and also assumed the governorship of 
Massawa. He now led the assault from Tajura, but 
was overwhelmed and killed by Dankali forces. The 
second prong set out from Zeila under the command 
of Ra?’uf Pasha and succeeded in occupying Harar. 
The Egyptians stayed there until they were dislodged, 
ten years later, by the Emperor Menelik. The third 
and largest column proceeded from Massawa, crossed 
Eritrea, and during their descent into the Mareb 
Valley, near Gundet, were attacked by John’s 
Tigrean army and virtually annihilated. 

The shock of this disaster was immense, and the 
Egyptians at once prepared another expedition, this 
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time of nearly 20,000 men under the command of 
the Khedive’s son. The Emperor now organized a 
veritable crusade, and the whole country down to 
Menelik’s Shoan hills reverberated with excitement 
and the call to deal a final blow to the Muslim foe. 
When the two armies met in 1876 near Gura, the 
Egyptian débdcle was so colossal that it quenched 
their thirst for Imperial aggrandizement in Ethiopia. 

The jast violent encounter with Islam occurred in 
1888 when hostilities between the Sudan and Abys- 
sinia flared up shortly after the establishment of 
the Mahdist state. A large contingent of Mahdists 
entered western Ethiopia, burnt parts of Gondar, 
and then retired across the frontier (see P. M. Holt 
in BSOAS, xxi (1958), 287-8). The Emperor Juhn 
met the Mahdists in a great battle at Metemma 
(1889) and appeared to defeat them, but in the last 
moments of the engagement the Emperor was mor- 
tally wounded, and his army retreated when its 
leader had fallen. 

The Emperor John’s religious fanaticism and his 
forcible conversions, both in the service of his beliefs 
and as an instrument of political unification, had no 
lasting or beneficial effect. They disturbed the at- 
mosphere of religious toleration which is usually a 
mark of modern Ethiopian life. After John’s death 
the Emperor Menelik allowed a return to religious 
tolerance and amity, a policy which was continued 
with a considerable measure of success under the 
Emperor Hayla Sellasie. 

Although nearly half of the population of the Horn 
of Africa are Muslims, their impact on the character 
and substance of Ethiopia is as peripheral as is their 
geographical distribution all around the central 
highland plateau. The identification of Abyssinian 
Christianity with the political and cultural life of 
the country is so complete that no numerical increase 
in Islam has been able to touch the intrinsic nature 
of this phenomenon. Yet, any map of the distribu- 
tion of religions in North East Africa demonstrates 
most strikingly the Muslim encirclement of Abys- 
sinia—everywhere except for the predominantly 
pagan South West. 

The most notable group of Muslims in Ethiopia are 
unquestionably the Djabart (q.v.], for they alone enter 
into the life of the country. Djabart was original- 
ly the name of a region in the territories of Zeila and 
Ifat but was later applied to all the Muslim principal- 
ities of Southern Ethiopia and, ultimately, to all 
Muslims living in the Ethiopian Empire. 

Islam is still making steady progress among the 
Cushitic and Nilotic peoples in the lowland areas, but 
none among the highland population of Semitic 
speech. Perhaps its clear-cut theology makes a 
special appeal to the less sophisticated peoples in the 
hot and arid regions with little civilization of their 
own. The universal call of Islam must have a great 
attraction in all those quarters where the particular- 
istic and national message of Abyssinian Monophy- 
site Christianity can scarcely be expected to 
penetrate. 
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ii—-THz SPREAD oF ISLAM 


A summary account of the spread of Islam will 
also cover its present distribution in the modern 
state of Ethiopia. The settlement of Muslims in 
the trading stations existing along the Red Sea coast 
led eventually to the diffusion of Islam among the 
nomads of the coastal plains known as ‘Afar or 
Dankali [g.v.]. The northernmost nomads, the 
Bedja [q.v.], were influenced both from the Nilotic 
region and from coastal settlements of which ‘Aydhab 
[g.v.] was one of the most important. Zayla‘ (q.v.] 
became an important diffusion centre and through 
trading relations the ruling classes of the developed 
southern Sidama kingdoms, as far west as Hadya 
around the river Gibé, adopted Islam. The religious 
culture penetrated northwards into Shoa and along 
the eastern highlands there were Muslim states, the 
most famous being Awfat [g.v.] and its successor 
Adal with Zayla‘ as capital. Much of the region of 
the Muslim Sidama states of Bali and Dawaro was 
overwhelmed by the first movements of the great 
Galla invasion which began early in the roth/16th 
century. In consequence Islam disappeared except 
among trading groups and in the unique city of 
Harar [g.v.]. Farther south, Makdishi [g.v.], Marka 
and Brava were Islamic points in territory inhabited 
by both Bantu Nyika and Somali tribes. Islam spread 
only among the Somali [¢.v.] and its diffusion is 
bound up with legends of tribal origins. 

The central point throughout the history of this 
north-eastern region of Africa has been the Christian 
state of Ethiopia against which waves of nomad 
aggression tended to waste themselves. Muslim 
trading communities were present on the plateaux 
but these waves also left behind small groups of 
Muslim agriculturalists. These Ethiopian Muslims 
living in plateau regions are known as Djabart 
([g.v.] and see also ERITREA) and are indistinguishable 
from the Christians among whom they live except 
in customs which derive from religion. Those in the 
north (Eritrea and Tigrai) speak Tigrinya and the 
others Amharic. 

Before the r9th century, therefore, the only Mus- 
lims in the region apart from immigrant traders 
were the scattered groups of Djabart and the nomadic 
tribes of ‘Afar and Somali in the plains. Islam made 
its greatest gains during this century, not merely 
among pagans (mainly Galla), but also among nor- 
thern Christian tribes in what is now called Eritrea. 
Many of the Galla {q.v.] tribes which had penetrated 
into the highlands and were making a great if une 
coordinated bid to gain control of the Christian stat- 
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adopted Islam in contradistinction to Ethiopian 
Christianity as a means to that end. A people known 
as Dob‘a occupied a section of the eastern buttresses 
of the highlands, originally part of Awfait which 
came under Ethiopian sovereignty, against which 
they were continually in opposition. The Dob‘a dis- 
appeared as an ethnic unit, but it was probably 
through them that those Galla who occupied the 
same region (Yedju and Raya or Azebo) and mingled 
with the preceding population adopted Islam as well 
as their hostility to Christian Amhara. Similarly, 
Islam spread among the Wallo Galla in the heart of 
the highlands (centre Dessié) to reinforce their at- 
tempt to remain distinct from Amhara. Many Wallo 
changed to Christianity during the reign of the 
Emperor John. 

The rgth century was a period of anarchy in nor- 
thern Ethiopia and the Christian state had no real 
control. The Egyptian conquest of the Sudan affected 
Eritrea (occupation of the Keren highlands 1860-76). 
Most of the Tigré-speaking tribes became Muslim 
between 1840 and 1880. These included the ruling 
classes of the nomadic Bait Asgedé (Habab, Ad 
Taklés and Ad Tamaryam), many of whose serfs were 
already Muslim; the cultivating tribes of the Bilen 
or Bogos (Christian elements remain among the Bait 
Tarke section); the Marya living north-west of the 
Bilen; the Mensa; and Bait Juk. Muslim holy tribes 
formed themselves, one of the more important being 
the Ad Shaykh. Also the pagan negroid Baria, in- 
habiting the country around the Takkazé and Gash, 
became Muslim during the Turko-Egyptian occupa- 
tion. The Mirghani family (see MIRGHANIYYA] gained 
great influence among Eritrean tribes during this 
period, deepening the religion of the southernmost 
Bedja, the Bana ‘Amir (q.v.], who had been influ- 
enced by Islamic diffusion from the fukard? of the 
Nilotic Fundj [q.v.] state. 

The northernmost ‘Afar tribes, mixing with other 
groups, gave rise to the Saho tribes who occupy the 
eastern mountain slopes of Akele-Guzai, Shimezana 
and Agame. Long exposed to Islamic influence, a 
movement into Islam began in the 8th/14th century. 
They were still predominantly Christian at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, but during this period of 
change they became predominantly Muslim. They 
comprise the Asaorta, Hazo or Hazu, Mini-Fere, 
and Debri-Mela, though they contain groups which 
have remained Christian, e.g. the whole of the Iréb 
tribe and sections of the Mini-Fere and Debri-Mela. 

In the south, it has already been shown (e.g., al- 
‘Umari’s account) that although Islam had entered 
the Sidama states by the 8th/14th century it had 
made no lasting mark upon the bulk of the population 
of these states and what little there was disappeared 
before the waves of Galla and subsequent upheaval 
and dislocation. The Galla first invaded the Muslim 
kingdom of Bali {q.v.], where was situated the sanc- 
tuary of Shaykh Husayn which they assimilated, and 
the eastern part of Sidama territory became Galla 
whilst the unmodified Sidama became confined to 
the valley of the river Omo. Only in the second half 
of the rgth century did the Galla of the Harar region 
adopt Islam; since then many of the Arusi have also 
come to call themselves Muslim. 

The Galla who invaded the region beyond the Gibé 
formed a number of states (Guma, Gomma, Géra, 
Limmu Enarya, and Djimma Abba Djjifar) into which 
Islam spread in the middle of the 19th century, 
chiefly through commercial currents from the east, 
though there was also some Nilotic Sudan influence. 
It also spread among some Sidama (Garo or Bosha, 


Tambaro, Alaba, Hadiya or Gudéla, and part of the 
Walamo) and Guragé groups (Walané, Akelil- 
Kabena, Gogot and Silté), though it should be pointed 
out that in many of these southern regions no clear- 
cut religious classification is possible. From the 
Nilotic Sudan Islam spread among certain Negro 
tribes (e.g. the Berta) of the western Ethiopian bor- 
derland known to the Amhara as Shangqela. 

An aspect which distinguishes the Islam of the 
region from other parts of Africa is in the number of 
madhhabs which are recognized, owing to historical 
circumstances. The Hanafi (through Turkish or 
Egyptian influence) is found at Masawwa‘ and else- 
where on the Eritrean coast, in parts of the interior 
of the Ethiopian state, and in a quarter of Harar 
city; the Maliki (from the Nilotic Sudan) in the ex- 
treme west and in the interior of Eritrea; and the 
Sh4fi‘ (from Arabia) in other parts of Eritrea, among 
the Sidama, the Galla of Gibé region, and the Somali. 
The spread of Islam was nowhere accompanied by 
Arabization and in consequence the peoples, especi- 
ally the nomads, preserved their own social institu- 
tions as the basic feature of communal life, modified 
but not radically changed by Islamic institutions. 
For further information the articles on individual 
peoples or regions should be consulted. 

(J. S. TRimmncHAM) 


iii, — AL-HaBASH IN MUSLIM 
GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


Arabic writers often use the word Habasha as vague- 
ly as some classical and mediaeval Europeans use 
Ethiopia, 7.¢., as approximately equivalent to the ha- 
bitable part of sub-Saharan Africa, though the Arabs, 
unlike some European geographers, do not confuse 
it with India. Its eastern boundary was considered 
to be the Bahr Kulzum and Bahr al-Zandj, its north- 
ern the desert separating it from Egypt; Idrisi ex- 
tends it to the southern limit of cultivation in Atrica. 
In the west Ibn Khurradadhbih gives it a common 
frontier with the Sufri state of Sidjilmdsa, and al- 
‘Umari states that it is bounded by the country of 
the Takrir; there is no reason to suppose he does not 
refer to the Sudanese Takriris. The Arabs derived 
their information partly from Ptolemy, especially 
from the recension of al-Kh*arizmi in the Sé#rat al- 
ard, the handbook he wrote to accompany the map 
compiled by order of al-Ma?’min. In time this in- 
formation became more rather than less confused as 
names became more corrupt. Muslim penetration 
was at this time practically confined to the lowlands 
on the western shore of the Red Sea. This is why so 
many Arab descriptions emphasize the extreme heat 
and aridity of Abyssinia. Their acquaintance with 
the plateau was very slight, though later accounts 
become more detailed and more accurate. The dis- 
orders that ensued after the collapse of the Aksumite 
kingdom, the prevalence of Christianity in the high- 
lands, and the formidable physical obstacles to 
communication contributed to this ignorance. In 
general the early Arab geographers mention only the 
capital, Djarma, or Djarmi, properly Djarama 
(Hudid, 473), really Garama, capital of the Gara- 
mantes of Fazzan [¢.v.], where Yakit places it. In the 
Hudad, for example, only three place names in 
Habasha are given, Djarami, corrupted into Rasun, 
and two others, equally corrupt, but tentatively 
identified by Minorsky as ‘Aydhab and Zayla‘. 
Mas‘idi (Murddj, iii, 34) gives the capital as Ku‘bar. 
This cannot be Ankober as stated by the editors, nor 
can it be the same as Idrisi’s Kaldjin. It is Ya‘kibi’s 
Ka‘ban or Ka‘bar, capital of the Nadjashi. Its iden- 
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tification is problematical; Conti Rossini proposed 
Aksum, but several alternatives are equally plausible; 
it cannot have been very di8tant from the Dahlak 
islands. Idrisi’s description is hopelessly confused 
and his names, probably derived from Ptolemy, are 
extremely corrupt. His capital is Dj.nbayta, a popu- 
lous city in a desert (sic). Ibn Sa‘id, followed by 
Abu’l-Fida?, also mentions this place. Idrisi’s other 
names include K.Jdjin and N.djagha or Nadja‘a, 
perhaps merely a corruption of Nadjashi. These have 
not been satisfactorily identified, but the first is 
al-‘Umari’s Kuldjira, a town in Awfat. Ibn Sa‘id, 
though repeating much that occurs in Idrisi, gives 
some new information. He mentions the country of 
Saharta (Eth. Sahart), Wafat (i.e. Awfat), and the 
Danakil. Ya‘kibi gives a list of Bedja kingdoms and 
refers to the Hadarib. Al-Dimashki records six races 
of the Habasha, which include the Amhara, the 
Damitt (Eth. Damot), and the Sahart. By far the 
best Arabic account of Abyssinia is that given by 
al-‘Umari in the Masdlik al-absadr; his source was 
Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Zayla‘i, an envoy from his 
countrymen to Egypt. He provides a list of seven 
Muslim states in Habasha, Awfat [g.v.], Dawdru 
{g.v.], Arababni, Hadya, Sharkha, and Dara. He de- 
scribes them as all subject to the kati (Eth. hase) the 
Ethiopian ruler. He mentions Tigray as the old name 
of Sahart, Aksum (Akhshtim), Shoa, Hamasen, 
Ganz, and even Enarya. Makrizi reproduces the list 
of Muslim kingdoms, along with much else from al- 
“Umari, in his Kitab al-tlmam; his supplementary 
information may come from oral sources. 

Although on several occasions during the roth/ 
16th century Ottoman power extended to parts of 
the Eritrean plateau, Ottoman geographical litera- 
ture, to the very limited extent to which it has been 
examined, contains little information about Habasha 
that is not derived from Arabic, or at a later date, 
from European sources. The Turkish map in the 
Vatican library showing the source of the Nile and 
even Ewliya Celebi’s general conception of Africa 
merely reflect Arab geographical tradition. Ewliya’s 
short account of Habasha has been studied by 
Bombaci. It appears to owe nothing to written 
sources and is probably derived from oral accounts 
rather than from his own alleged journey. He uses 
Habasha to denote only the Ottoman eydlet; independ- 
dent Ethiopia he calls Dembiye, i.e., Dembiya, the 
province north and north-west of Lake Tana, which 
included Gondar, then the capital. Ewliya mentions 
several places on the coast from Sawakin to Moga- 
dishu and gives some details about Masawwa‘. The 
few places he names in the interior cannot be identified 
with any confidence. 
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iv, — ETHIOPIAN LANGUAGES SPOKEN BY MUSLIMS 


While Amharic and Tigrinya are spoken predom- 
inantly by Christians (apart from scattered pockets 
of Diabart), Tigre-speakers are almost al] Muslims. 
This language (referred to as al-Khdssiya in the Kas- 
sala province of the Sudan) extends over the eastern 
lowlands of Eritrea, the northern and western plains, 
and the large Bani ‘Amir tribal group. The Tigre- 
speakers constitute the pastoral and nomadic sector 
of the Eritrean population. Their number has been 
estimated at some 250,000. 

Harari (its indigenous name is Adare) is the lan- 
guage spoken in the town of Harar in eastern Ethio- 
pia. It is surrounded on all sides by Galla and Somali, 
which have left their imprint on Harari, but a greater 
influence, especially in the sphere of the vocabulary, 
has been exerted by Arabic—owing to the long Mus- 
lim conquest and Harar’s position as the premier 
Muslim city in Ethiopia. Since the town came under 
effective Ethiopian authority, towards the end of 
the last century, the influence of Amharic has grown, 
and it seems likely that the latter will slowly displace 
Harari altogether. The number of those still capable 
of speaking Harari has been estimated by Cerulli at 
35,000. 

Harari has generally been written in Arabic, and 
not Ethiopian, characters. Its literature is limited to 
some songs and some popular works of Islamic 
religious law. 

Among non-Semitic languages spoken by at least 
a certain number of Muslims are Galla, Somali, the 
Sidama languages including Kaffa, as well as Beja 
and Bilen. 
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AHABIsH 

Alabish is a plural form which may mean either 
(a) “Abyssinians” as derived from Habash, or (b) 

“companies or bodies of men, not all of one tribe” 
(Lane), from ukbiésk or ukbiéisha; in a poem ‘Uthman 
is said to have been murdered by “‘ahabish from 
Egypt” (Néldeke, Delectus, 79, 7; from Ibn al-Athir, 
iii, 152). It is also said that the word is applied to 
men who formed a confederacy either at a mountain 
called al-Hubshi or at a wadi called Ahbash. 

The Ahabish who are mentioned several times in 
the siva of Muhammad were a confederacy of small 
tribes or clans, at first allied with Banii Bakr b. 
“Abd Manat b. Kinana against Kuraysh (al-Azraki, 
ap. Wiistenfeld, Mekka, i, 71. 14), but subsequently 
allied with Kuraysh. The leading group was Banu 
*|-Harith b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kindna, and the others 
usually named are: al-Mustalik (of Khuza‘a), and 
al-Hin (of Khuzayma) with its subdivisions ‘Adal 
and al-Kara (for references in Ibn Hisham, al- 
Wakidi and al-Tabari see Watt, Muhammad at 
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Mecca, Oxford 1953, 153-6; cf. also Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘arif, 302; in Ibn Sa‘d, i/z, 29. 15 it is said that 
al-Kara formed a djumma‘ with men of Kinana, 
Muzayna and al-Hakam). 

While the above facts are clearly stated in several 
passages, there has been much dispute about the 
identity of the Ahadbish who supported Kuraysh 
since the appearance of the article by H. Lammens, 
Les ‘Ahabis’ et Vorganisation militaire de la Mecque, 
au siecle de Vhégire (JA, 1916, 425-82; reprinted in 
L’Arabe occidentale avant Vhégire, Beirut 1928, 237- 
94). Lammens put forward the view that the Ahabish 
consisted of Abyssinian and other negro slaves at- 
tached to a core of nomadic Arabs; and further held 
that the power of Mecca in the early 7th century 
A.D. rested on these mercenaries. Lammens was 
carrect in rejecting the older view that the Ahabish 
were simply ‘die politischen Verbiindeten” (J. 
Wellhausen), but his hypothesis as a whole is un- 
justified for the following reasons: (a) he sets too 
much weight on the meaning ‘“‘Abyssinians’” and 
neglects the second possible meaning; (b) there is 
nothing in the sources to suggest that the tribes or 
clans of the Ahabish are not Arab; (c) they are stated 
to be confederates (Aulafa?) of Kuraysh, not slaves, 
and at their first mention they were confederates of 
enemies of Kuraysh; (d) they were organized under 
a chief (sayyid), usually of Banu 'l-Harith b. ‘Abd 
Manat b. Kinana, who spoke to Kuraysh as an 
equal (¢.g., Ibn Hisham, 582, 743); (e) in the Meccan 
campaigns the Ahabish did not have the importance 
alleged by Lammens. The Meccans certainly had 
some Abyssinian slaves who fought for them; of the 
eleven slaves or freedmen who fought for Muham- 
mad among the Emigrants at Badr, two were clearly 
of Abyssinian origin (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/r; Watt, Muham- 
mad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 344); but this is a 
small proportion, and there is nothing to show that 
such slaves were called Ahabish. The word is used, 
however, of Abyssinians in the Yemen (S. Smith in 
BSOAS, xvi (1954), 455, 458, 465). 
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HABASH at-HASIB at-MARWAZI, Aumap 
B. ‘Asp ALLAH, one of the most important and 
interesting figures in early Islamic astronomy, 
hailing from Marw, but living in Baghdad. The 
sobriquet ‘‘Habash’”’ (‘‘the Abyssinian”) is nowhere 
explained; it may refer to the dark colour of his skin. 
While the Fithrist (p. 275) mentions only that he 
reached the age of 100, Ibn al-Kifti (Tavikk, 170) 
gives more detailed information on his life and the 
various stages of his scientific activity. According to 
him, he lived in the reigns of al-Ma’min and al- 
Mu‘tasim, which is confirmed by Ibn Ydanus (in his 
“Great Hakimitic Tables’’, see Kennedy, Tables, 126), 
who reports observations made by Habash in Baghdad 
in 214/829 and 250/864. The limits for the year of his 
death (250/864-260/874) as given in Suter, No. 22, 
p. 13, and Sarton, Introduction, i, 565, are pure 
conjecture. Nallino (al-Batidni, i, p. Ixvi, and 
Raccolta, v, 55) states that Habash completed the 
stdj, a copy of which is preserved in Berlin (Ahlwardt, 
5750), in 300/912. If this is true, we would have to 
assume that he made his first observations as a 
young boy of no more than 15, which is not very 
probabie. For this reason, Nallino (Bull. du XII* 
congr. int. d. orientalistes, no. 15, 11-2) excludes the 


possibility of his having collaborated in the Ma’minic 
observations; see Vernet, 505, note 31. Vernet’s 
surmise that there were two different individuals 
bearing the name Habash al-Hasib is extremely 
unlikely. The titles of his works listed in the Fihrist 
and by Ibn al-Kifti (differing with one exception only 
slightly) are the following: The Damascus tables; The 
Ma?minic tables; On the distances [of the planets] and 
[their] bodies; On the construction of the astrolabe; On 
sundials and gnomons; On the three tangent circles and 
the properties of their junctions (kayfiyyat al-awsal); 
On the construction of horizontal, vertical, inclined 
(ma@ila) and turned (munharifa = “deviating from 
the main directions”) planes. In Ibn al-Kifti the last 
two titles are combined into one: On the tangent 
circles and the mode of their application (kayfiyyat al- 
ittisal (better read isti‘mal]) to the construction of 
.... planes. If this is correct, the title would refer 
not to the construction of sundials but to stereo- 
graphic projection and its practical application, the 
terms mail and munhkarif bearing on the ecliptic 
and on the horizon with the mukanjarat respectively. 

Contrary to this list, which contains only two 
sidjes, Ibn al-Kifti in the vita preceding it mentions 
three sidjes, and under different titles: one according 
to the methods of the Sindhind, ‘composed in his 
early days, when he still relied on the computations 
of the Sindhind’’, in which he refuted entirely al- 
Fazari’s and al-Kh*arizmi’s procedures and their 
application to the motion of trepidation according 
to Theon of Alexandria; another one, called al-zidj 
al-mumtahan (‘verified tables”, tabulae probatae, for 
the meaning of the title see Vernet, 506), which was 
the most famous of his works composed after he had 
had recourse to his own observations; finally a third 
one, the “‘small z#dj’’ called also the zidj al-shah. 

It is hardly possible to decide whether the two 
extant sidjes bearing Habash’s name (Berlin 5750 
and Istanbul, Yeni Cami 784, 2°), both described in 
detail by Kennedy (nos. 15 and 16, and §§ 7 and 8, 
pp. 151-4) are at least in part identical with one or 
the other of the two great sidjes listed (the sidj al- 


' shah is lost). The former, in which references to the 


al-zidj al-mumtahan of Yahya b. Abi Mansur (Ms. 
Escorial 1927 (formerly 922), Kennedy, no. 51 and 
§ 5,145 ff., and Vernet, 507 ff.) are found, is obviously 
modified by some later author. The latter is ‘‘much 
more homogeneous than the other purported copies 
of early zidjes’’ (Kennedy). It contains among others 
a “Table for the correct positions” (Djadwal al- 
takwim), of which Abii Nasr Mansir (Risdla ... tla 
"l-Birunit ... ft barahin a‘mal dijadwal al-takwim ft 
sidj Habash al-Hasib, in Rasa il Abi Nasr ila 
*|-Birani, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1948) has given an 
elaborate description. There the following four 
functions are listed for the argument A (ecliptical 
longitude) = 1, 2, ... 90°: 1. the latitude b (‘“‘al- 
mayl al-thani’”) of a point on the equator with 

cos A 


longitude A; 2. cos b ——— 3 4. sine tg A. 


> 3. 
g0-A nett 
With the aid of these functions many computations 
can be considerably abbreviated. 

As for the zidj al-shah, the title seems to indicate 
that it was composed on the basis of parameters 
(e.g., longitude of the solar apogee) or even methods 
employed in the Pahlavi tables Zik-i-shatroaydr, 
known and in use already at the time of the astrolo- 
gers of al-Mansiir, such as Ma sha’a ‘ilah, which in 
turn, as Nailino (Raccolta, v, 233) has shown, must 
have been based mainly on Hindu models (Sérya- 
siddhanta). 
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There is no doubt that Habash possessed a perfect 
mastery of trigonometrical functions (sine, cosine, 
versine, tangent, cotangent) and their application to 
the problems of spherical astronomy. Curiously 
enough, however, Abia Nasr in his rzsala on Habash’s 
djadwal al-takwim (see above) avoids the term zill 
and consistently replaces it by the ratio of sine and 
cosine (thus the above fourth function is actually 
defined as “‘sin A° sin e/cos 4”). 

Al-Birini, who cites Habash on many occasions, 
himself wrote an improvement and correction to the 
tables of Habash (Takmil sidj Habash bi ’l-“ilal wa- 
tahdhib a‘malihi min al-zalal, Boilot, no. 4, p. 177). 
Ibn Yinus, in his Hakimitic tables, on one occasion 
at least makes the depreciatory statement that 
“Habash’s remarks concerning the latitudes of 
Venus and Mercury sound like those of one who does 
not understand what he is saying’ (Kennedy, 126). 
Contrary to this, the unanimous opinion of all later 
writers seems to have been that Habash was one of 
the great astronomers of early ‘Abbasid times. 

Habash’s son Abi Dija‘far b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Allah (Ibn al-Kifti, 396) was a renowned astronomer 
and instrument maker. He wrote a book on the 
planispheric astrolabe. 
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HABASHAT, a term found in several Sabaean 
inscriptions with apparent reference to Aksumite 
Abyssinia. Despite the absence of explicit evidence, 
it has generally been assumed to apply not only to the 
territory and people of the Aksumite empire but also 
to a South Arabian tribe related to the former and in 
close contact with them. To E. Glaser the term in its 
widest and most ancient usage signified no more than 
“incense-collectors” (Arabic habasha ‘‘to gather’) and 
was applicable to all the peoples of the incense 
regions, that is, of the Mahra and Somali coasts and 
Abyssinia proper. He equated it with the Greek 
Aithiopes for which he posited an original *Afyub 
with the same sense. In Habashat of the inscriptions, 
however, Glaser preferred to see a region and tribe of 
South Arabia which he further recognized in the 
Abasénoi of Uranius (apud Stephanus of Byzantium) 
who inhabited an incense-bearing land beyond the 
Sabaioi. He concluded that Habashat was a part of 
the Mahra country and that the people, after suc- 
cumbing to the neighbouring Hadramawt during the 
wars between Saba? and Himyar, emigrated round 
about the turn of the era to Africa, where they laid 
the foundations of the later Aksumite empire. C. Conti 
Rossini rightly stressed the improbability of a people 
from Mahra colonizing across the Red Sea and also 
raised the linguistic objection that Ge‘ez, the language 
of Aksum, shows closer affinities with Sabaean than 
with Hadrami. Consequently, if the Abasénoi were 
really Habashat they might more reasonably be seen 
as colonists from Abyssinia. For his part he took 
Habashat as a South Arabian tribe, part of which 
had emigrated to Eritrea at a very early date, and 
sought their provenance in Western Yemen, which 
had obvious geographical advantages. A number of 
middle Sabaean texts attest their presence in the 


ancient district of Sahartan, roughly the region 
between Wadi Baysh and Wa§Adi Surdid, and 
they were clearly in close relations with Aksum. This 
location, which he specified to the vicinity of 
Luhayya, was felt all the more convincing since many 
Yemeni place names, ancient and modern, were found 
to recur in Eritrea, a clear indication of early cultural 
contacts. However, it is pertinent to observe with 
A. J. Drewes that such theories on the South Arabian 
origins of a tribe Habashat have tended to become 
confused with and to develop on the strength of a 
quite separate issue, that of the South Arabian 
origins of Abyssinian civilization generally, and of the 
latter there is little doubt. In fact there is no known 
mention of Habashat before the earliest references 
to Aksum, that is, at least 400 years later than the 
oldest Abyssinian texts. Even by the traditional 
chronology of A. Jamme, the Sabaean inscriptions 
citing the name are not earlier than the first century 
B.C. and other schemes would up-date them by 
three centuries. Habashat is attested in only one 
Aksumite text (DAE, 6/1 = 7/2) where it is the 
rendering of Aithiopes in the Greek version (DAE, 
4/2-3). In the Sabaean texts there is no suggestion 
that Habashat was anything other than a designation 
for the region comprising the nucleus of the Aksumite 
empire. Where the reference is to the people of 
Habashat, the term employed is Ahbdsh (kbs). 
Consequently it is probable that in Sabaean and 
Aksumite Ge‘ez the name simply represented the 
later Arabic al-Habasha, Abyssinia. 

Fortunately Abyssinian history may be considered 
in isolation from the foregoing problem. Although the 
epigraphic and other evidence from Eritrea is scant 
compared with that from Arabia, the texts so far 
published permit certain general conclusions. The 
earliest date back to the fifth century B.C. and are 
written in South Arabian characters. They may be 
subdivided into those in Sabaean and those in a 
language resembling Sabaean but with divergences 
in vocabulary, syntax, and proper names. The latter 
show that a civilization was developing in the Aksum 
region which closely resembled that of Saba? but 
whose roots, undoubtedly transmitted ffom Saba’, 
must go much further back in time. Since some of 
the texts of the first category actually mention Saba? 
and Marib (mryb), the possibility of a later wave of 
Sabaean colonists in the fifth century is very likely. 
Thereafter, till the emergence of Aksum, the only 
inscriptions consist of a few uninformative graffiti, 
and it is possible that in this period the development 
of the local civilization was largely inhibited by the 
Ptolemaic presence in the Red Sea. The first mention 
of Aksum itself occurs in roughly contemporary 
South Arabian and Greek sources. The Periplus 
Maris Erythraei (traditionally about 70 A.D., more 
recently brought forward to about 230 A.D.) knew 
it as a flourishing trade centre under a king Zéskalés 
and with links with Arabia and Egypt through’ its 
port Adulis. Ptolemy (160 A.D.) also mentions the 
city, and its people, but gives little indication of its 
status. The silence of earlier authors would suggest 
that, if not of recent foundation, it rose to promi- 
nence only after the eclipse of the Ptolemies. As a 
trading nation the Aksumites inevitably came into 
sharp conflict with the interests of Saba’, and it is 
probably in this context that we should understand 
the part played by them in the struggle which 
developed between the rising state of Himyar and 
the traditional Hamd&anid dynasty in Saba?. One 
Sabaean text (CIH, 308) tells how Gadarat, king of 
Habashatan, concluded an alliance with ‘Athan 
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Nahfan of Saba. In the reign of his son Sha‘ir™ 
Awtar, Gadarat appears on the side of the Himya- 
rites in campaigns in Zafar, Sahartan and Nagran 
(Jamme, 631, 635). Similarly during the co-regency 
of Ilsharah Yahdub and Ya?zil Bayyin, the Nadjashi 
‘Adhbah sided with the Himyarite ruler Shammar 
of Raydan during campaigns in Western Yemen 
which resulted in the defeat and surrender of the 
Himyarite faction (CIH, 314 + 954; Jamme, 574-7, 
585). Jamme places all these events in a period of 
about three generations in the first century B.C., a 
date difficult to reconcile with the Abyssinian 
evidence. J. Pirenne however, in identifying Shammar 
with the famous Shammar Yuhar‘ish, brings the date 
of the troubles forward to about 250 A.D. and 
thereby introduces an attractive degree of cohesion 
into the early history of Aksum. 

The greatest Aksumite ruler was unquestionably 
Ezana (mid fourth century), whose inscriptions, 
composed in Greek, Ge‘ez and pseudo-South Arabian, 
‘tell of campaigns extending from the confines of 
Egypt to Somaliland. His titles include kingship of 
Hamér (Himyar) and Raydan, and Saba? and 
Salhén. It is difficult to assess the validity of this 
claim—the theory of an Aksumite occupation of the 
Yemen after the reign of Shammar Yuhar‘ish has 
been abandoned in the light of new inscriptions—but 
_E. Littmann, supposes that a successful campaign in 
South Arabia may have lain behind it. It is worth 
observing too that a predecessor, the unknown 
author of the Monumentum Adulitanum, in the 
course of similarly wide-ranging conquests, had 
subdued the Arrhabitai and Kinaidokolpitai, who 
inhabited the coastal regions of Hidjaz and ‘Asir 
down to the northern borders of Saba’. If this 
operation may be seen as an attempt to curb piracy 
in the Red Sea, it is possible that Ezana, too, may 
have had commercial motives for interfering in 
South Arabian affairs. ‘Drewes, who attributes the 
Monumentum Adulitanum to one Sembrouthés, 
known from a fragmentary Greek inscription from 
Daqqi Mahari (DAE, 3), goes so far as to suggest the 
latter’s identity with Shammar Yuhar‘ish and would 
thus explain the titulature. Apart from his statecraft, 
Ezana’s most notable achievement was to make 
Christianity the state religion. It had been introduced 
to Aksum by Frumentius about 330 A.D. After 
Ezana reliable information on Aksum is scant till 
about 525 A.D. when the Emperor Justin called upon 
the Nadjashi K4léb to intervene in South Arabia on 
behalf of the persecuted Christians there [see pHv 
nuwis] but in this case an attempt to gain control of 
Saba? by appointing a puppet ruler Sumyafa‘ failed 
when the latter was deposed by Abraha [q.v.}. Later 
history is virtually unknown, for with the spread of 
Islam the land became isolated from its traditional 
contacts and went into decline. It is known, however, 
that ‘Abd Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf established a 
commercial treaty with the Nadjashi so that a 
caravan went from Mecca to Abyssinia every winter. 
Apparently Muhammad looked upon it as a friendly 
country. The members of the first Hidjra, whatever 
their motives in going there, were accorded a favour- 
able reception by the Nadjashi and in the year 6 the 
Prophet allegedly sent an embassy to him. Al- 
Fabari records that on the latter occasion the ruler’s 
name was al-Asham b. Abdijar, that he had a son 
Arha, and that he died in A.H. 9. Abdjar seems 
certainly to be an error for Ella Gabaz, of whom 
coins are known, and in Arha one may see Armah, of 
whom also there are coins. But of al-Asham, probably 
Ella Saham, nothing seems to be recorded. 


Bibliography: L. Caetani, Annali dell’Islam, 
i-ii, Milan 1905-7; C. Conti Rossini, Sugli HabaSat, 
in RRAL, xv (1906), 39-59; idem, Expéditions et pos- 
sesstons des HabaSat en Arabie, in JA, xviii (1921), 
5-36; idem, Storia d@’Etiopia, i, Bergamo 1928; 
A. J. Drewes, Inscriptions de VEthiopie antique, 
Leiden 1962; E. Glaser, Die Abessinier in Arabien 
und Afrika, Miinchen 1895; F. Hommel, Ethnologie 
und Geographie des alten Orients, Miinchen 1926; 
A. K. Irvine, On the identity of Habashat in the 
South Arabian inscriptions, in JSS, x (1965); 
A. Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions from Mahram 
Bilgts (M4rib), Baltimore 1962; E. Littmann, 
Deutsche Aksum-Expedition 1V, Sabdische, griechi- 
sche und altabessinische Inschriften, Berlin 1913; 
j. Pirenne, L’inscription “Ryckmans 535” et la 
chronologie sud-arabe, in Muséon, lix (1956), 165-813 
H. von Wissmann, De Mari Erythraeo, in Lauten- 
sach-Festschrift, Stuttgarter Geographische Studien, 
Band 69, Stuttgart 1957; idem and M. Hofner, 
Beitrdge zur historischen Geographie des vorislami- 
schen Stidarabien, Wiesbaden 1953; also articles 
and inscriptions in the journals Annales d’Ethiopie 
and Rassegna di Studi Etiopici. (A. K. Irvine) 
HABA, South Arabian name for a sacred 

area which is under the protection of a saint and 
which is a place of refuge; see HAWTA. 

HABBA, literally grain or kernel, a fraction 
in the Troy weight system of the Arabs, 
of undefined weight. Most Arab authors describe 
the habba as {gy of the unit of weight adopted, as 
a Yio of the dénak (which in Arab metrology is a 
sixth part of the unit [see s1xxKa]), but there are 
other estimates which vary from 4/4, to 3/,,. The 
habba thus means someting very different according 
to the unit of weight; there is a fabba of the silver 
measure, a habba of the gold measure, a fabba of 
the mithkal, later of the dirham etc. On the sup- 
position that the oldest Arab unit of Troy weight 
was the mithkal (q.v.] of 4.25 grammes (651/, grains 
Troy), we get as the most probable weight of the 
habba in the early days of Islam about 70-71 milli- 
grammes (1.1 grains), which approximately agrees 
with the European apothecary’s weight of the 
granum (grain, 7, of the pound) as it was used 
throughout Europe down to the most recent times 
(cf. the English Troy grain of 64.8 milligrammes). 
The statements regarding the subdivisions and multi- 
ples of the fabba also vary; the habba is usually 
divided into 2 grains of barley (ska‘ir) or 4 grains 
of rice (avuzz) or about 100 mustard-seeds (khardal); 
sometimes 3 and sometimes 4 abba on the other hand 
make a kirdf [q.v.}. 

Bibliography: S, Bernard, Notice sur les poids 
arabes (Description de VEgypte, Etat Moderne, 
Vol. xvi of the octavo edition, 73-106); Don 
Vasquez Queipo, Essai sur les systémes métriques 
et monétaires des anciens peuples, Paris 1859; 
S. Lane-Poole, The Arabian historians on Moham- 
medan numismatics (Num. Chron., Third Series, 
Vol. iv, 1884); E. W. Lane, Manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians®, 1846, iii, 230; H. Sau- 
vaire, Matériaux pour serviy & l'histoire de la 
numismatique et de la métrologie musulmanes, 
Paris 1882; idem, Arab metrology, in JRAS 
1877-84; Decourdemanche, Traité pratique des 
poids et mesures des peuples anciens et des Arabes, 
Paris 1909; idem, Sur les misqals et dirhems arabes, 
Paris 1908; C. Mauss, Lot de la numismatique 
musulmane, etc., Paris 1898; Adolf Grohmann, 
Einfiihrung und Chrestomathie xur arabischen 
Papyruskunde, Prague 1955, 141-2, 146; Walther 
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Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte (Handbuch 

der Orientalistik, Ergdnsungsband 1, Heft 1), Leiden 

1955, 2, 12-13; and the metrological text books, 

¢.g., F. Noback, Miinz-, Mass- und Gewichtsbuch; 

Kelly’s Universal Cambist, etc. 

(E. v. ZAMBAUR) 

HABBAN, a town in the Wahidi Sultanate of the 
former Aden Protectorate, situated in the wadi of the 
same name. It is very old and may be referred to as 
early as 400 B.C. in the inscription RES 3945. Many 
ancient graffiti have been copied in the vicinity and a 
subterranean water-conduit leading to a cistern 
within the city may be pre-Islamic. The population 
figure is not known but was estimated at 4,o00 in 
the mid-nineteenth century. The town is dominated 
by the walled fortress of Masna‘a Hakir which stands 
on an isolated hill in the middle of the town and is 
the residence of the Sultan. As is usual in the Wahidi 
region the houses are strongly built like fortresses and 
up to five storeys high. There are nine mosques and 
an important library. The town is divided into four 
quarters: 1. that of the Hadarim and Ra‘iyya; 
2. that of the Jews, who have now either emigrated 
to Palestine or embraced Islam; 3. that of the 
prominent family of Fakih Muhammad b. Hasan al- 
Shibli; and 4. that of the carpenters, who form a 
caste and are descended from the ancient carpenter 
family of al-‘Awd, originally from Yashbum but 
now scattered all. over South Arabia. It has been 
plausibly suggested that the Jews here may have 
been descendants of Himyarite proselytes. They 
numbered about 200 in 1947 and, though subject to 
the usual taxes and restrictions, were well treated so 
that relations with the Arab population were good. 
They were divided into five sections (kasabat) and 
came under the protection of the Sultan. They spoke 
Hebrew amongst themselves and had their own 
cemetery outside the town. By trade they were 
itinerant silversmiths. Habban is also known as a 
centre for the cultivation of incense but the chief 
crops are dhura and barley. The land is very fertile 
and can support up to four harvests in one year. 
Indigo provides the Hadarim with employment as 
dyers, and rubber has also been noted. The road 
from Bal Haf to Markha passes through the town 
and a caravan trade was conducted with Niséb and 
Marib, principally in tobacco, cotton and cloth 
against coffee and salt. 

Bibliography: E. Brauer, LEthnologie der 
jemenitischen Juden, Heidelberg 1934; C. Land- 
berg, Arabica, v, Leiden 1898; H. von Maltzan, 
Reise nach Stidarabien, Brunswick 1873; R. B. 
Serjeant, A Judeo-Arab house-deed from Habban, 
in JRAS, 1953, 117-31; A. Grohmann, Siidarabien 
als Wirtschaftsgebiet, Vienna and Briinn 1922-33, 
2 vols., index. (J. Scnverrer-[A. K. IRvINE]) 
HABESH, Ottornan name of a province covering 

the African coastlands of the Red Sea south of 
Egypt as far as the Gulf of Aden, and including also 
the sandjak of Ijidda; the principal sandjaks were 
Ibrim, Sawakin, Arkiko, Masawwa‘, Zayla‘ and 
Diidda, so that its area corresponded approximately 
to the coastal districts of the present-day Sudan, 
Ethiopia, French Somaliland and the Zayla‘ district 
of the Somali Republic. 

The province was founded with the intention of 
expelling the Portuguese, who, since the last years 
of the Mamlik sultanate, had been endeavouring to 
obstruct the Pilgrimage and the spice trade from their 
bases along the Red Sea coast. These Portuguese 
attacks caused a reduction in the customs revenues 
of such ports as Djidda, Suez and Tiir; they also had 
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unfavourable repercussions throughout the Muslim 
world, since word of them was spread by pilgrims 
(see H. Inaleik, in Belleten, xxi/83 (1957), 503-5). As 
protector of the Holy Places {see KHADIM AL-HARA- 
MAYN], the Ottoman Sultan was forced to action; 
but after the failure of five expeditions against the 
Portuguese (between 930/1524 and 9613/1554), it 
was decided that these regions should be permanent- 
ly occupied and constituted a province. 

In 962/1555, therefore, Ozdemir Pasha [9.v.] was 
appointed beglerbegi (Istanbul, Basvek4let Arsivi, 
Kepeci tasnifi, Divan-i Htimayun ru’us kalemi, no. 
213,212); with an army gathered in Egypt, he 
launched an offensive up the Nile, but the operation 
failed, owing to the obstacles which this route en- 
tailed (see C. Orhonlu. in Altsnes Tiirk Tarih Kurumu 
Rongresi tebligleri, Ankara 1961). In a second 
expedition Ozdemir Pasha embarked his forces at 
Suez and landed at Sawakin. Using both land and 
naval forces, he conquered the whole region from 
Masawwa<‘ to Zayla‘, the province being finally con- 
stituted in 964/1557 (C. Orhonlu, XVI. asrin ilk 
yarnisinda Krzldeniz sahillerinde Osmanllar, in 
Tarih Dergisi, xii/16, 1-24). In order to consolidate 
their position, the Ottomans extended their conquests 
inland until 966/1559, when Ozdemir Pasha died. 
After his death, Ottoman power declined rapidly. 
The remoter districts were abandoned or separately 
administered [see BARABRA]. In 1789 Bruce found 
Masawwa‘ under the rule, not of an Ottoman gover- 
nor, but of a tribal chief entitled nab. The kashiflik 
in Lower Nubia had become hereditary, and the 
descendants of the Ottoman garrison, intermarried 
with the local population, became a_ hereditary 
military caste. 

Since one of the primary duties of the beglerbegi 
was to maintain order in the Holy Cities and the 
Yemen, the headquarters of the province was, from 
the last quarter of the roth/16th century until the 
beginning of the 19th century, located in Djidda 
(Basvekalet Arsivi, Mithimme def., xxi, 311, xxvii, 
235, 6, 92). Owing to the disturbances in this region, 
Medina was temporarily made the headquarters in 
the 12th/18th century. 

By 1814, when Burckhardt visited Saw4akin, 
Ottoman authority was reduced to the granting by 
the governor of Djidda of recognition to the local 
amir, and the appointment of a customs officer in 
the port. The Ottoman sultan finally transferred all 
claims on the African parts of the province to the 
pasha of Egypt in 1830. 

Bibliography: Seyyid Lokman, Zubdat al- 
tawarikh (MS); Riistem Pasha, Ta’rikh, abridged 
German translation by L. Forrer, Leipzig 1923; 
‘Abd al-Rahm&an Sheref, Ozdemir-oghli ‘Othman 
Pasha, in TOEM, nos. 21-5; Ahmed Rashid, 
Tarikh-i Yemen we San‘a, i, Istanbul 1291; J. 
Spencer Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford 
1952; Wallis Budge, A history of Ethiopia, Nubia 
and Abyssinia, ii, London 1928; Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyahat-name, x, Istanbul 1938, 931 ff.; James 
Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the Nile?, vi, 
Edinburgh 1805; J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in 
Nubia, London 1819; Longworth Dames, The 
Portuguese and Turks in the sixteenth century, in 
JRAS, 1921; G. W. F. Stripling, The Ottoman 
Turks and the Arabs, 1511-1574, Urbana 1942, 
96-8; P. M. Holt, A modern history of the Sudan’, 
London 1963, 23-5. (T. IsrKsac) 
HABIB 3s. ‘ABD aL-MALIK at-Kurasui AL- 

Marwanl, great grandson of the Umayyad 
caliph of Damascus al-Walid I. After the 
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fall of the Umayyad dynasty, Habib b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
fled from Syria and arrived in Spain in advance of 
his cousin, ‘Abd ‘al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya, the future 
‘Abd al-RahmAn I of Cordova; when this Umayyad 
claimant arrived, Habib gave him his support and 
encouraged him in his aspirations. On the eve of the 
battle of al-Musara (138/756), which was to decide 
the fate of the throne of Cordova, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
appointed Habib commander in chief of the cavalry. 

After victory had been achieved, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan I 
al-Daékhil retained his cousin Habib b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
permanently in his service, and he became his in- 
timate confidant. The ruler entrusted to him the 
government of Toledo, a key point in the centre of 
the Iberian peninsula, which until then had been 
under the domination of the Fihris, supporters of 
Yusuf, the wali dismissed by ‘Abd al-Rahm4n. 
While Habib b. ‘Abd al-Malik was at Toledo, this 
eastern town, showed no sign of rebellion; this calm 
must be attributed to the energetic attitude of its 
governor, who also made use of this place as a centre 
of operations against the revolt which was taking 
place at this time in the adjacent territories—the 
rebellion of the Berber Shakya which broke out in 
151/768 and which was the most serious of all the 
many uprisings which took place during ‘Abd al- 
RahmAan’s reign. The detachments sent by the 
governor of Toledo succeeded in penetrating into 
the main stronghold of the chief rebel, the castle of 
Sopetran, in what is now the province of Guadala- 
jara. In 162/778 Habib was once again in action in 
his. territory, against another rebellion—by the kaid 
al-Sulami. 

In reward for his services, the amir granted great 
favours and benefits and many estates to Habib b. 
‘Abd al-Malik, who in addition did not hesitate to 
appropriate to himself, with the ruler’s connivance, 
any land which he coveted; on one occasion, con- 
fronted by the vigorous support of the judge of 
Cordova for those who had been dispossessed, ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n went so far as to repay from his own 
money the value of the properties which Habib had 
seized, On Habib’s death (date unknown), the rule: 
showed profound grief, which is described in graphic 
terms by the historians. 

Habib b. ‘Abd al-Malik was the founder of the line 
of Habibis, which provided al-Andalus with some 
notable men of learning and of letters, among whom 
there stands out the branch of the Bani Dahhin. 
Among the most noteworthy Habibis may be 
mentioned: Habib Dahhiin and Bishr b. Habib 
Dahhin, both poets of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
II; the kadi of Cordova, Ibrahim al-Kurashi, also 
contemporary with ‘Abd al-Rahman II; ‘Abd Allah 
b. Yahya b. Dahhiin, a venerable fakih who lived 
to see the fall of the caliphate of Cordova and was the 
religious counsellor of Ibn Hazm [g.v.]; Sa‘id b. 
Hisham b. Dahhin, a poet who lived at Porcuna and 
was the contemporary of Ibn Hamdin (6th/12th 
century). 

Bibliography: Khushani, Kudat Kurtuba, ed. 
Ribera, 43-5; Akhbar madjmii‘a, 87, 106, 112; 
Ibn Hazm, Diamhara, ed, Lévi-Provencal, 82; 
Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, ed. M. Ben Cheneb, no. 
572; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, ed. H. Mu?’nis (Dozy, 
Notices, 45); Ybn al-Athir, Annales, tr. Fagnan, 
118, 127; [bn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 62, ii, 10; Makkari, 
Nafh al-tib, Cairo ed., iv, 55 (= Analectes, ii, 38); 
Gayangos, Muh. Dyn., ii, 76, 78. 

For the Habibis: Khushani, 14, 15, 110-5; Ibn 
al-Faradi, Ta°vikh ‘ulama? al-Andalus, ed. Codera, 
nos, 121 and 123; Ibn Bashkuwél, Sila, ed. Codera, 


no. 585; [bn al-Abbar, Takmila, ed. Codera, no. 

86 (ed. M. Ben Cheneb, no. 601; ed. Alarcén and 

Gonzalez Palencia, nos. 2850 and 2859; Ibn Sa‘id, 

Mughrib, i, 62, 217-8; Makkari, Nafh, Cairo ed., 

ii, 103, iii, 259, iv, 136 (= Analectes, i, 373, 802, 

ii, 96); Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 

Rabat 1934, 62; Asin Palacios, Abenhdzam de 

Cérdoba y su Historia de las ideas religiosas, i, 

108 and note 138. (E. Terés) 

HABIB sz. AWS [see anv TAMMAM]. 

HABIB 8. MASLAMA, a military commander 
of Mu‘awiya. He was born at Mecca c. 617 A.D. in 
a family belonging to the Kurayshi clan Fihr. He 
took part in the conquest of Syria and distinguished 
himself in the fights against the Byzantines. By 
order of Mu‘awiya he conquered Armenia in 21/642 
and the following years (for details vide suprai, 635); 
then he was given the governorship of Northern Syria 
and fought against the Mardaites (Djaradjima [g.v.]) 
and the Byzantines. After ‘Uthman’s death he sup- 
ported the cause of Mu‘awiya against ‘Ali. At Siffin 
(37/657) he commanded the left wing of the Syrian 
army and served as a representative of Mu‘awiya in 
the negotiations with ‘Ali, which finally led to the 
arbitration. He died c. 42/662 not yet 50 years old. 
According to others (A ghani!, xiv, 9; Tabari, ii, 139) 
he was still alive in 51/671. Later writers sometimes 
wrongly reckon him amongst the ‘companions’ of 
the Prophet (see Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, ii, 
190). 

Bibliography: Ibn Sad, vii/2, 130; the 
Indices to Baladhuri, Tabari, Dinawari, Ya‘kabi; 
H. Lammens, Etudes sur le régne du calife omaiyade 
Mo‘awiya I*, in MFOB, i, 42-57. 

(J. W. Fuck) 

HABIB at-NADJDJAR (the carpenter), legen- 
dary character who gave his name to the sanc- 
tuary below mount Silpius at Antakiya [g.v.] where 
his tomb is reputed to be. He is not mentioned in the 
Kur’an; nevertheless Muslim tradition finds him 
there, in s#va XXXVI, 12 ff., under the description 
of the man who was put to death in a city (arya) 
not otherwise specified, having urged its inhabitants 
not to reject the three apostles who had come to 
proclaim the divine message to them. According to 
Muslim tradition the ‘city’? was Antioch and the 
anonymous believer was called Habib. According 
to al-Tabari he was not a carpenter but a silk-worker, 
yet the epithet of nadjdjar is applied to him by all 
the other ancient sources (al-Mas‘iidi, Mutahhar 
(ps.-Balkhi], Bal‘ami, al-Tha‘labi) and by more 
recent authors. He was stoned or trampled to death 
by his executioners. More recent legends, such as the 
one preserved by al-Dimashki (Cosmographie, ed. 
Mehren, 206), embroider the story of his martyrdom 
with strange new details (walking about with his 
severed head in his hand). There is nothing to prove 
that Habib was the Agabus of Acts, xi, 28 and xxi, 
10-11, for although the latter suffered martyrdom 
according to several hagiographic texts (Synazaire 
de Constantinople, in H. Delehaye, Propylaeum ad 
Acta sanctorum Nouembris, col. 591, cf. 783 f. and 
Synaxaire arabe jacobite, ed. R. Basset, PO, xi/5, 
788 f.), it is not stated that this was at Antioch, 
but either at Jerusalem or in some place not specified. 
The prehistory of the Muslim legend is not therefore 
entirely clear. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 789-93; idem, Tafsir, 
xxii, 91 ff.; Mas‘idi, Murddj, i, 127 f. (trans. Ch. 
Pellat, Paris 1962, i, 127); Mutahhar (ps.-Balkhi), 
al-Bad wa ’l-ta?rikh, iii, 130 f., 134 £.; Chronique de 
Tabari (Bal‘ami), trans. H. Zotenberg, ii, 51 f.; 
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Tha‘labi, ‘Aras, 240 f.; Harawi, Guide des lieux 
de pélerinage, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 6/13, n. 1-2. 
(G. Vaypa) 

HABIB ALLAH (HasisuttAn) KHAN (1872- 
1919), son of the amir ‘Abd al-Rahman [9.v.] and of 
the concubine Guiriz, who came from the Wakhan; 
ruler of Afghdnistan in succession to his father, 
from 1 October rg0z to 20 February 1919, when he 
was assassinated at Kalla-gish in the valley of 
Aling&r not far from the residence of Kal‘at al- 
Siradj (Laghm4n). In foreign affairs he adopted a 
pro-British policy, reinforced by frequent visits to 
India, by requests for British arbitration on the 
question of the frontier with Iran (MacMahon 
Mission, 1902-3, whose findings were accepted by 
both countries so far as the delimitation of the 
frontier was concerned, though the related question 
of the division of the waters of the Hilmand was to 
drag on at greater length), and by the signing, on 
21 March 1905, of an agreement with Sir Louis Dane 
which confirmed the ‘Abd al-Rahman-Durand 
agreement of 1893. Great Britain pledged itself to 
guarantee Afghan independence so long as the 
amir’s actions, in his relations with other powers, 
conformed with the advice given by the British 
government; to pay an anuual subsidy of £ 160,000 
sterling; to place no limitations on Afghanistan’s 
importing of war materials; and accepted the 
presence, for an unlimited period, of a political agent 
at the court of the Viceroy of India and of Afghan 
commercial agents in India and in Great Britain 
itself. The amiy pledged himself to friendship with 
Great Britain, and always to consult Britain in any 
consultations with a third power; accepted the 
presence at K4bul, for a period of three to five 
years, of an Anglo-Indian political agent chosen by 
the amir from among Muslims proposed by the 
Indian Foreign Office; he did not, however, accept the 
British request to construct fortifications on the 
Hilmand. This was the situation which was to form 
the subject of the Anglo-Russian convention of 31 
August 1907 (not, however, formally accepted by the 
amir), which left Afghanistan under the British 
sphere of influence, recognizing Russia’s interests as 
equal with those of Great Britain only in the field of 
commerce. In this field and in that of the local 
matters concerning frontiers there was also to be 
possible some direct contact between Russia and 
Afghanistan, but all political relations were to be 
left to the British Agent. During the First World 
War, however, Afghdnistan’s proclamation of 
neutrality (farman of 24 August 1914) made it 
possible to accept a Turco-German mission and 
also the presence in Kabul of a ‘“‘provisional In- 
dian revolutionary government’. In internal pol- 
icy, the amir, who was rather less energetic than 
his father, embarked on a programme of pacifi- 
cation based on acts of generosity such as recalling 
exiles and the remission of tribute, but always 
within the framework of a process of irreversible 
state centralization, even though it was being 
carried on under the aegis of the mullds and of the 
military, and under the menace of the palace 
intrigues conducted by the Sardéy Muhammad 
‘Umar (b. 1889), the son of ‘Abd al-Rahman, and 
his mother Bibi Halima, but above all by Nasr Allah 
(b. 1874), the amir’s brother, commander-in-chief of 
the army and a claimant to the throne. The 
slackening of discipline in the army (whose strength 
in peace time was 150,000 men) was offset by new 
military supplies and by general material improve- 
ments. The amir took measures against the serious 


economic situation of the country by means of a 
fiscal policy which permitted the increase of trade 
with India (and also with Russia, but without going 
so far as the establishment of the regular relations 
desired by the governor of Turkestan, Ivanov), and 
with Treasury loans to merchants. He carried out 
some public works, but it was in the field of education 
that most progress was made. With a military school 
supplementing it, there began to function from 1903 
the high school called Habibiyya, based on the type of 
the Anglo-Indian colleges and intended to train an 
administrative cadre: in its 12 classes, with local and 
Indian teachers, there were taught, together with 
literature and the religious sciences, geography, 
chemistry, physics, history, mathematics; while 
among the languages, together with Persian, were 
English, Hindustani and, more sporadically, Pashtu. 
A suitable Dar al-ta?lif attached to the school 
attended to the preparation of textbooks, most of 
which were lithographed in India. In Kabul a 
lithographical and printing works (the ‘Indyat press) 
was set up. For eight consecutive years from 1911, 
there appeared the 16-page fortnightly scientific, 
literary and political periodical Sirddj al-akhbar-i 
afghaniyya, with engraved illustrations and edited 
by the ‘“‘father of modern prose’, Mahmid b. Ghulam 
Muhammad Tarzi (b. Kabul, 1285/1868-9, d. Istanbul 
1353/1934-5). Thus schools and periodicals were the 
first two really modern manifestations of Afghan 
cultural life. The assassination of the amir, however, 
brought to an abrupt end this interim period of appa- 
rent tranquillity and of imposed friendship with 
Great Britain, and opened the way to new and 
more definite national claims by the country. 
Bibliography: A. Hamilton, Afghanistan, 
Boston-Tokyo n.d. (Oriental Series, Millet Com- 
pany); Dogovor zaklyucennty meidu Britanskim 
pravitePsivom i émirom Afganskim ot 21 maria 1905 
goda s otnosyashtimisya k nemu priloteniyamt, in 
Sbornik materialov po Azii, 1xxx (1907), 62-74; 
A. Le Chatelier, L’émir d’Afghanistan aux Indes, 
in RMM, ii (1907), 35-49; F. Raskol?’nikov, 
Rossiya t Afganistan, in Novly Vostok, iv (1923), 
46-8. (G. Scarcta) 
HABIL wa KABIL, names of the two sons of 
Adam [g.v.] in Muslim tradition: Hebel and Kayin 
in the Hebrew Bible (for the distortion and assimila- 
tion through assonance of the two words, compare the 
pairs of words Djalit - Talat, Harait - Marit, 
Yadjtdj - Madjidj; Kayin is, however, attested spo- 
radically), Although the Kur?an does not give these 
names, it tells however (CV, 27-32/30-5, Medinan 
period) the story of the two sons of Adam, one of 
whom killed the other because his own sacrifice was 
refused when his brother’s was accepted. Unlike the 
Bible, the Kur’4n also tells how the murderer 
learned from the example of a crow how to dispose 
of his victim’s body. From this episode the Kur?4n 
argues for the prohibition of murder, underlined by 
a consideration inspired, no doubt indirectly, from 
the Mishna, Sanhedrin, iv, 5: to take the life of an 
innocent being is as serious a crime as to cause the 
death of the whole of humanity; to save the life of 
a single person is as meritorious as to do so for all 
men. If an exegetical tradition is to be believed, 
Kur’an, XXXIII, 72, is also referring to the first 
murderer: Kabil, having offered the trust (amdna) 
to Adam, broke his word and killed the brother en- 
trusted to his care, but this interpretation, foreign 
to the context, does not rest on any serious basis. 
Several later authors certainly know the biblical 
story: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. S. SUkasha, 17 f., 
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quotes an abridged form of Genesis, IV, 1-8; al- 
Tabari adduces Genesis, IV, 9-16, following Ibn 
Ishak; and they lay stress, in accordance with the 
Bible and the Kur?4n, on the rejection of the sacrifice 
as a reason for the fratricide, this rejection being due 
to the poor quality of the fruits of the earth offered 
up by Kabil. In general, however, Muslim sources 
show a preference for legendary versions derived from 
the Jewish aggada and the ‘‘Treasure Cave’’, rather 
than the slightly paraphrased scriptural data. And so 
they try to find a motive for the drama in distant 
antecedents which claim to fill a gap in the biblical 
narrative. Indeed, according to the latter, Adam had 
only daughters after the fratricide and after the birth 
of Seth who was to replace Abel (Genesis, V, 4). 
The legend readily repeated by Muslim authors 
(following Wahb b. Munabbih) has it, in short, that 
each of the two brothers had a twin sister (Aklima 
and Labida), each destined to be the bride of the 
other brother; displeased with this arrangement, 
Kabil had agreed to having a trial sacrifice which 
should decide the question, but when God’s judgment 
went against him, he murdered his brother and took 
possession of his own sister (it is to be remarked that 
a version attributed to the imam Dja‘far al-Sadik 
by al-Tha‘labi, 28, refashions the legend, eliminating 
the motive of consanguineous marriage; the pole- 
mical anti-Zoroastrian point is obvious). Tradition 
also offers a number of variants as to the means of 
tmaurder: Habil was beheaded by a carpenter’s axe, 
his head was crushed by a huge stone while he slept, 
etc. Lastly, the Muslim legend has received the fable 
already mentioned by Jerome, Ep. 36 ad Damasium 
and attested in more recent midrashim about 
Kabil being killed by his blind descendant (Lemekh). 
—As is often the case with similar material, Jewish 
texts of a later period show some traces of the Muslim 
legend. 
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HABITIYYA, followers of Ahmad b. Habit [q.v.]. 

HABOUS [see wakrF]. 

HABSHI, term used in India for those African 
communities whose ancestors originally came to the 
country as slaves, in most cases from the Horn of 
Africa, although some doubtless sprang from the 
slave troops of the neighbouring Muslim countries. 
The majority, at least in the earlier periods, may well 
have been Abyssinian, but certainly the name was 
applied indiscriminately to all Africans, and in the 
days of the Portuguese slave-trade with India many 
such ‘Habshis’ were in fact of the Nilotic and Bantu 
races. 

There is little detailed information concerning the 
numbers, the status and the functions of the Habshis 
in the earliest Muslim period, although the favour 
shown to the Habshi slave Djamal al-Din Yakit by 
the Khaldji queen Radiyya [q.v.] in the early 7th/13th 
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century indicates that even then Habshis were able 
to rise to positions of power and eminence (but the 
story that Djamal al-Din was the queen’s lover has no 
support in the contemporary historians). The Habshis 
were certainly well distributed over India by the Tugh- 
luk period, for Ibn Battita, who travelled widely 
in the sub-continent between 734/1333 and 743/1342, 
notices them from north India to Ceylon, employed 
especially as guards and men-at-arms by sea as 
well as by land (Ibn Battiita, iv, 31, 59-60, 93, 185; 
tr. Gibb, London 1929, 224, 229, 236, 260). Their 
presence in large numbers in Gudjarat is nowhere 
directly recorded, but may be presumed from a 
reference at the end of the 8th/14th century to the 
promise of revenue and tribute payments, including 
400 Hindi and Abyssinian slaves, to Dihli by the 
Gudjarat ab Shams al-Din Damghani (777/1375? 
Accounts vary). 

Towards the end of the 8th/14th century the slave 
Malik Sarwar, who was most probably a Habshi 
eunuch, became prominent under sultan Muhammad 
b. Firiz and the later Tughluks, having in 791/1389 
been appointed wazir with the title Kh*¥adja Djahan. 
In 796/1394 he was appointed governor of the eastern 
provinces of the empire and sent to Djawnpur as 
Malik al-shark to suppress the wave of Hindi re- 
bellion which was threatening the province. Malik 
Sarwar extended the bounds of the districts for which 
he was responsible and pacified the province, but 
never assumed the royal title in spite of his virtual 
independence. His adopted son nicknamed Karan- 
ful, also an African slave, did however cause the 
khutba to be 1ead in his name, and struck coin, after 
succeeding Malik Sarwar in the government in 802/ 
1399 as Mubarak Shah; his younger brother suc- 
ceeded him on his death the following year and, as 
Ibrahim Shah, ruled Djawnpur for nearly forty years, 
a great patron of art and literature. For his reign and 
that of his successors see IBRAHIM SHAH SHARKI and 
SHARKIDS. 

In Bengal, where Habshi slaves arrived directly 
by sea, it is recorded that the Ilyas Shahi sultan Rukn 
al-Din Barbak Shah, 863-79/1459-74, maintained 
some 8000 African slaves mainly for military pur- 
poses, many of whom were raised to high rank. They 
became dangerously powerful under the rule of 
Djalai al-Din Fath Shah (886-91/1481-6), who on 
taking measures against them was assassinated by 
the Habshi commander of the palace guards, the 
eunuch Sultan Shahzada; the latter usurped the 
throne as Barbak Shah, the first of a succession of 
Habshis who ruled Bengal from 892/1486 to 899/ 
1493. Barbak Shah was killed after a rule of about 
six months by the Habshi army commander Amir 
al-Umara? Malik Andil to avenge his master’s murder; 
he was persuaded to ascend the throne himself as 
Sayf al-Din Firiz, and ruled with ability and gener- 
osity. He in turn was assassinated in a palace plot and 
succeeded by an infant king of dubious ancestry; 
the real power was in the hands of the Habshi regent 
Habash Khan, who was soon murdered by another 
Abyssinian, Sidi Badr called Diwana, who suc- 
ceeded as Shams al-Din Muzaffar Shah; he subjected 
Bengal to a reign of terror and extortion, and at 
first only the wisdom of his Arab waziy ‘Ala? al-Din 
Husayn enabled him to continue. Eventually the 
extremes of Habshi mismanagement drove the 
wasiy to join the popular revolt against Muzaffar, 
who was secretly assassinated during a siege; this 
brought an end to the Habshi interregnum, which 
was beginning to threaten not only Bengal’s progress 
and military power but also the institution of the 
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monarchy itself. The wazir was elected king, as 
£Al4? al-Din Husayn Shah, in 900/1493, and shortly 
thereafter expelled all Africans from Bengal; most 
of them eventually made their way to Gudjarat and 
the Deccan. 

It was perhaps in the Deccan that the Habshis 
were most conspicuous over a considerable period. 
Here again records of their presence in the early 
period are scanty, although Rafi‘ al-Din Shirazi states 
in the Tadhkirat al-mulik that the Bahmani sultan 
Firiiz, 800-25/1397-1422, had many in his havam and 
as his personal attendants; some of the bodyguard 
were, he says, subverted by his brother Ahmad, who 
eventually encompassed Firiiz’s death at the hands 
of his Habshi djdmaddr. Foreigners, especially 
Persians and Turks, had earlier been attracted to the 
Bahmani court, and Ahmad on his accession in- 
creased their number. This led to rivalry between 
the local Dakhni Muslims and the foreigners, not 
least on religious grounds since most of the influential 
foreigners were Shi‘l. The Habshis, who were Sunnis, 
lost favour at the court, and came to support the 
local Sunni Deccan Muslim faction in their opposi- 
tion. The Dakhni party managed to regain some 
favour in the later years of Ahmad Shah Wali’s 
reign and, coming also to some power, commenced 
a persecution campaign against the foreigners, not 
excluding the Persian Mahmiid Gawa4n [g.v.] in spite 
of his reforms whereby offices were divided between 
the foreigners and the Dakhni party; in this division 
two of the four Bahmani provinces, Mahar and 
Gulbarga, were governed by Habshis. The persecu- 
tion culminated in the plot, in which a Habshi 
leader was the instigator, to discredit Mahmid 
Gaw4n, whom the sultan put to death. The hill 
outside Bidar town where the Habshi community 
had their stronghold is still known as the Habshi 
Kof; the tombs of many Abyssinian nobles and sol- 
diers are scattered over the hill (see G. Yazdani, 
Bidar: its history and monuments, Oxford 1947, 
82 ff.). The next sultan, Mahmid Shah, 887/1482- 
924/1518, who had succeeded to the throne with the 
help of an extreme Turkish faction, nevertheless 
appointed a Habshi diwdn of finance, Dilawar Khan. 
This officer failed to carry out a plan to assassinate 
the unpopular wazir, a converted Hindi, at the king’s 
command, and fled the country. Meanwhile a popular 
Dakhni revolt had in 892/1487 attempted an un- 
successful coup to dethrone Mahmiid; he was saved 
by his foreigners, and gave orders for a general mas- 
sacre of Dakhnis and Habshis. The differences were 
settled, but the Sunni Turk Kasim Barid [see BsarIp 
SHAHIS] as wazitr seized much of the government, and 
Dilawar Khan returned from exile to assist the king 
against him; but Dilawar Khan was defeated and 
the Barid family gained a greater ascendancy over 
the Bahmani lands. In go1/1495 the Habshi governor 
of western Telingana, Dastir Dinar, rose in revolt on 
being replaced by Sultan Kuli Kutb al-Mulk, and 
was defeated by the Baridi minister with the aid of 
Yusuf ‘Adil Khan; he was however restored to the 
fief ot Gulbarga in an attempt by Kasim Barid to 
curb the ambition of Yusuf in Bidjapur. On the death 
of Kasim Barid in g1o/1504. Yiisuf marched on 
Dastir Dinar, killed him, and annexed Gulbarga to 
his dominions. Yisuf then took vigorous measures 
to establish the Shi‘%i faith, which led to renewed 
hostilities between the foreign and Dakhni factions 
in which the Habshis again took a leading part. 

In Bidjapur continuing conflict between Sunnis 
and Shi‘a caused first (916/1510) a decree precluding 
Dakhnis and Hakshis from holding office in the state; 
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the Sunni revival under Ibrahim (941/1534-965/1558) 
restored the Dakhni-Habshi faction to power in 943/ 
1537, but the next sultan reversed his father’s reli- 
gious policy and reinstated the foreigners. Later, in 
the time of Ibrahim II (988/1580-1037/1627), it was. 
a number of influential Habshi officials who restored 
the dowager queen Cand Bibi; but now factions arose 
within the Habshis, and another Dilawar Khan rose 
to supreme power in the Bidjapur kingdom. On his 
eventual defeat in 999/1591 he took service with 
Burhan II in Ahmadnagar, where the Habshis had 
long been influential. 

In Ahmadnagar, in the troubles following the 
accession of Ibrahim Nizam Shah — whose mother 
had been a Habshi—there were at least two Habshi 
factions independent of the Dakhni party. They 
provided the ministers of state and army comman- 
ders, and seem to have been for a time the effective 
king-makers of Ahmadnagar (for details of the suc- 
cession struggles see NIZAM SHAHIs). The most pro- 
minent of the Habshis in Ahmadnagar in the 11th/ 
17th century was unquestionably the wasiy Malik 
“Anbar [q.v.], a slave who had originally been pur- 
chased in Baghdad, who rose to power when he 
defeated the Mughal forces in Berar in ro10/1601, 
and in 1012/1603 established Murtadda Nizam Shah 
II as the Ahmadnagar ruler in spite of the presence 
of Mughal troops in the capital. He reorganized the 
revenue system of the kingdom, sets its finances on a 
sound basis, and organized the training of troops, 
mostly Marathas, as guerillas to fight against the 
imperial Mughals. On Malik ‘Anbar’s death in 1035/ 
1626 the king came completely under the influence 
of another Habshi, Hamid Khan, and his wife, the 
latter becoming the recognized means of communi- 
cation between the sultan and his subjects. On 
Hamid Khan’s decline from power Malik ‘Anbar’s 
son Fath Khan attained the same control over 
Ahmadnagar as his father had done, until his defeat, 
on honourable terms, at Mughal hands, 

Besides the important posts held on land by the 
Habshis, they were also prominent in the navies of 
Gudjarat and the Deccan powers. At the beginning 
of the 1oth/16th century Ahmad Nizam al-Mulk, 
the founder of the Nizdm Shahi dynasty, conquered 
the region of Danda RAdjpuri on the southern Kon- 
kan coast from Gudjarat, giving the command of 
its island fort, Djandjira (corruption of Ar. djazira ?), 
to his Habshi noble Sidi Yakit; it seems to have 
remained entirely under Habshi governorship there~- 
after. On the Mughal conquest of Ahmadnagar in 
1046/1636 Djandjira passed to Bidjapur, who con- 
tinued the Habshi tradition, command of the island 
passing not from father to son but from one com- 
mander of the fleet to another. Djandjira’s import- 
ance increased at this period, as it came to protect 
all the trade of Bidjapur and also the pilgrim traffic. 
The Marathas under Shivadji tried repeatedly (ca. 
1070-80/1660-70) to gain possession of Djandjira: 
on their last and severest attack the governor ap- 
pealed for help from both Bidjapur and the Mughals. 
It became apparent that only the Mughals, who saw 
in this maritime power an ally against the Mara- 
thas, were prepared and able to assist the governor, 
who thereupon transferred his allegiance from 
Bidjapur to the Mughals. The governor was given 
the title of Yakit Khan and command of the Mughal 
navy at Djandjira and Strat. The power of the 
Habshi naval commanders continued until the end 
of the r1th/17th century, and they were victorious 
against the English forces as well as against the 
Marafhas; but by about 1730 their sea power had 
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dectined as that of the Marafthds had risen, and they 
were no lorger able to protect the Sirat shipping. 
The Marathads were however unable to establish any 
influence over Djandjira by land, and when in the 
19th century control of the Konkan coast passed to 
the British the internal affairs of the Habshi colony 
were left undisturbed. 

In Gudjarat there seems to have been a conti- 
nuous supply of Habshis by sea through the ports of 
Bhar6dé, Sirat-Randér and Khambfyat. The sultan 
Bahadur (933/1526-943/1537) especially welcomed 
foreigners to his service, and there were said to have 
been as many as 5000 Habshis in AhmadabAad alone 
(Hadjdji al-Dabir, Zafar al-walih ..., ed. Ross, i, 97, 
407, 447); many of these appear to have been pri- 
soners taken in the Muslim invasion of Abyssinia in 
934/1527. The abler Habshis rapidly obtained posi- 
tions of importance: thus Sayf al-Mulk Miftah was 
governor of the fort of Daman, with a force of 4000 
Habshis, at the time of the Portuguese conquest; 
Shaykh Sa‘id al-Habshi, a cultured and wealthy 
soldier, who had performed the Hadjdj and who main- 
tained a fine library and a public kitchen (Hadjdji 
al-Dabir, ii, 640-3), is remembered as the builder of 
the exquisite ‘Sidi Sa‘id’s’ mosque (980/1572-3) in 
Ahmadabad; the titles Djudjhar Khan and Ulugh 
Khan were borne by several Habshi nobles, one 
Ulugh Khan being the patron of the historian Hadjdiji 
al-Dabir, in the 1oth/16th century, especially after 
the disorders which began with the accession of 
Mahmid Sh4h III in 943/1537. They formed a pro- 
minent faction opposed to the local Gudjarati nobility 
and the dissension of these rival nobles in the sul- 
tanate made possible the almost bloodless conquest 
of Gudjarat by Akbar in 980-1/1572-3. See further 
GUDJARAT, also 1KHTIYAR AL-MULK, ULUGH KHAN. 

The Habshis were similarly prominent in the 
neighbouring sultanate of Khandésh [g.v.; see also 
FARUKIDS], where the practice of the Habshi Malik 
Yakut Sultani in keeping the male members of the 
royal house in restraint in the mountain fortress of 
Asirgath has led C. F. Beckingham, in Amba Gesen 
and Asirgarh, in JSS, ii (1957), 182-8, to suppose that 
this custom was imported from Abyssinia, the Ethio- 
pian royalty having been detained in a similar way 
on mount Amba GeSen; but this may be no more than 
a coincidence, as there are many instances of similar 
practices in India where no Habshi influence is 
suspected. 

The Habshis were dominant in the Gudjarat navies 
both as commanders and as men-at-arms, and their 
numbers in Gudjarat and on the Konkan coast 
seem to have been greatly augmented through the 
extensive Portuguese slave-trade (see inter alia K. G. 
Jayne, Vasco da Gama and his successors, 1910, 22 ff.; 
Jean Mocquet, Voyages en Afrique, Asie, Indes ..., 
Paris 1830, 259-63), which certainly brought ‘Habshis’ 
who were not Ethiopians. Their descendants are still 
recognized as a separate Muslim community in 
Gudjarat (S. C. Misra, Muslim communities in 
Gujarat, New York [1964], 77, S.v. Sidi), and in 1899 
the Bombay Gazetteer, ix/2, 11 ff., describes them as 
building round mud huts with circular grass roofs 
-~an African rather than an Indian feature. Their 
chief object of worship then was Baba Ghor, an 
Abyssinian saint, whose shrine stands on a hill near 
the cornelian mines in Ratanpur near R4adjpipla 
(where there was once a colony of Habshi miners; 
Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc., ii, 76); they are described 
as begging in small bands playing, besides drums 
and rattles, a fiddle ornamented with peacock 
feathers and sounded by a bow one end of which is 
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equipped with a coconut shell in which stones rattle. 

The flow of Habshi slaves into India continued 
through the Mughal period, and the names of in- 
dividual Habshis occur frequently throughout the 
Mughal histories. They do not, however, seem to have 
been allowed to acquire enough power ever to have 
formed Habshi factions of any importance; but they 
are certainly known as provincial governors, e.g. 
Atish Habshi, governor first of Bihar and later of the 
Deccan (d. 1061/1651); Habagh Khan Sidi Miftah and 
his son Ahmad Khan, both of whom attained high 
rank under Awrangzib; Dilawar Khan, (d. 1114/ 
1703), also a governor of the Deccan. Biographies of 
these and many others are given in the register of 
Mughal nobility, the Maathir al-umard’, cf. index. 

In modern India the word habski is often heard 
applied in a pejorative sense to an Indian of dark 
skin, and also frequently to a man of Gargantuan 
appetite. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
in the article, see the bibliographies to the articles on 
the major regions of India. No systematic study of 
the Indian Habshis has yet been attempted, and 
much field-work, particularly anthropological and 
linguistic, is needed. R. Pankhurst, An introduc- 
tion to the economic history of Ethiopia, London 
1961, includes as Appendix E ‘The Habshis of 
India’, 409-22, incomplete and with dates un- 
reliable. (J. Burton-PaGcE) 

HABUS [see _zinips]. 

HAG OVASI [see mEz6-KERESZTES]. 

HADANA, (A.), hiddna, in the technical language 
of the fukakd?, is the right to custody of the 
child, a ramification of guardianship of the person 
which though exercised as a rule by the mother or a 
female relative in the maternal line may in certain 
circumstances devolve upon the father or other male 
telative. This institution is of very great importance 
in judicial practice because of the numerous conflicts 
to which the subject gives rise, particularly where 
the spouses are ‘“‘separated’’ and above all where the 
cause of separation is repudiation of the wife. 

A.—In theory this right of custody begins with 
the birth of the child, whether boy or girl, the parents 
living together (al-Zayla%, Tabyin, iii, 46). However 
most authors, of whatever school, recognizing that 
difficulties on this point do not normally arise till 
dissolution of the marriage, confine their explanations 
to this hypothesis alone. 

When the spouses are not separated there are only 
two sets of circumstances in which the right of 
custody sets husband over against wife. The wife 
has a domicile distinct from that of her husband, 
either because he permits this to her (Hanafi law), 
or because she has reserved this right to herself by 
a clause in the marriage contract (M4liki and Han- 
bali law); or else the husband decides to take his 
smal] child on a journey, unaccompanied by his wife. 
In these two cases it is only the Hanafis who have 
drawn the logical conclusions from the principle 
that kadana is a prerogative conferred upon the 
mother, even before dissolution of the marriage. Thus 
the husband is not entitled to travel with his child, 
stil] in custody of the mother, against the wishes of 
the latter (al-Kasani, iv, 44). Authors of the other 
schools pay less attention to this fadana during the 
subsistence of the marriage and their doctrine on 
the subject is very unstable. 

B.—In the majority of the schools fadadna ends 
at the age of seven for a boy, who can then “‘feed and 
clothe himself without the aid of a third party’’, and 
at pre-puberty for a girl (about the age of nine). In 
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Maliki jaw it lasts until puberty for boys and until the 
consummation of marriage for girls. 

In the three schools which terminate very early 
the privilege of the mother and others entitled to 
hadana (Hanafi, Shafi and Hanbali), the question 
arises as to what becomes of the minor when no 
longer in the care of the mother. We must not forget 
that this concerns a child who has barely attained 
the age of reason. In Hanafi law he or she is then 
obligatorily given over (damm) to the father, or in 
default of the father through death or unworthiness, 
to the male relative on whom devolves the wildya 
of the child’s person, with the condition, in the case 
of a girl, that the wa/i must be a relative “within the 
forbidden degrees”. In other words the boy of 
seven and the girl of nine are not consulted, since the 
Hanafis consider them still too young to be able to 
make a reasoned decision. 

The Shafi'is (Muhadhdhab, ii, 171) and Hanbalis 
(Mughni, vii, 614) allow the boy of seven to choose 
between continuing to live with his mother and 
moving to his father’s house. The same option is 
given to the girl who has reached the age of nine, but 
in Shafi‘l law only. 

At puberty (towards the age of fifteen—see 
RALIGH) the boy is accorded the right, by all schools, 
of having a dwelling independent of that of his father, 
or that of his mother if he had opted for her at the 
age of seven as permitted by the Shafi‘i and Hanbali 
schools. However, he is ‘“‘recommended”’ to stay with 
his parents. As for the girl who has reached puberty, 
it is surprising to find the Shafi‘l school the most 
liberal towards her. For the doctors of this school do 
not forbid her to have a separate abode, although 
they hold it to be morally “reprehensible”’ (makrih) 
(Muhadhahab, ii, 169). In the other schools puberty 
does not release a virgin girl from the custody of her 
parents. We have seen that in Maliki law she remains 
under her mother’s control until consummation of 
marriage. Much the same solution is reached in 
Hanafi and Hanbali law, where the virgin girl 
(dtkr) cannot leave her father at puberty, “‘since she 
is ignorant of men and their wiles’. On the other 
hand, the girl over the age of puberty who is no 
longer virgin (thayyib), being widowed or repudiated, 
has freedom of movement. Even here the Hanafis 
make certain reservations concerning a girl whose 
conduct is not ‘sure’; although thayyib, she must 
still live with her father. 

C.—The devolution of the right of custody follows 
differing rwes in the various schools, which can be 
split, from this point of view, into two groups. On 
the one side we have the Hanafis and Malikis, who 
make the right of custody, if not an exclusively fe- 
minine prerogative, at least a function in which 
women always take precedence, so much so that of 
two female relatives of equal degree the uterine 
will be preferred to the consanguine; and on the 
other side the Shafi‘i and Hanbali schools which, 
while according an indisputable priority to some 
women (mother and maternal grandmother, great 
grandmother, etc.), do not hesitate in certain con- 
tingencies to prefer men to women even though 
the latter be quite closely related to the child. 

According to the scholars of the first two schools 
hadana belongs in the first instance to the mother; 
in default of the mother, or if she is unworthy or has 
forfeited her right, custody passes to the female 
ascendants of the mother, the nearer excluding the 
more remote, then to the female ascendants of the 
father (in MAliki law maternal aunts come before 
ascendants of the father); these are followed by the 


full sister (because of the double link) and the uterine 
sister, before the consanguine; then nieces (except 
the consanguine, who is related to the child through 
the father only); maternal aunts are preferred to 
paternal aunts. 

In these two schools men are invested with haddna 
proper only in default of all female relatives within 
the “forbidden degrees” (for marriage). The two 
qualities must be united in one and the same woman 
if she is to bar the devolution of the right of custody 
upon a man. Thus no account is taken of the female 
cousin, even if full, since there is no obstacle to 
Marriage between full cousins in Islamic law. More- 
over, the presence of a wet-nurse or the daughter of 
a wet-nurse, despite the existence of a bar to marriage, 
does not keep men from haddna since these women 
are not blood-relatives of the child. 

The men in question are, first of all, the ‘asabdt 
(males related through males) who come in the same 
order as in the law of succession: first, therefore, the 
father; then, in the absence of any ‘asib, Hanafi law 
calls upon males related through females, but only 
those with whom marriage would have been im- 
possible if the child had been a girl. Last of all come 
relatives, men and women, who are not within the 
forbidden degrees for marriage (full cousins, their 
issue, etc.)—men exercising haddna over boys, women 
over girls. Only in default of all relatives does the 
kadi designate a person of trust. 

In the other two schools (Shafi‘i and Hanbali), the 
priority of women is less absolute than in Hanafi and 
Maliki law, and men may assume haddna even where 
there exist fairly close female relatives, Thus in 
default of the mother and female ascendants of the 
mother, or if the latter are prevented, or are un- 
worthy or have forfeited their right, haddna is con- 
ferred on the father, then on female ascendants of 
the father. Another peculiarity of these two schools 
is that the consanguine sister is preferred to the 
uterine and the paternal aunt to the maternal (Muha- 
dhdhab, ii, 170 and 171; Mughni, vii, 623), both 
solutions being directly contrary to those of the 
Hanafi and Maliki schools. 

D.—The Hanafi scholars never fail to ponder the 
nature of haddna. Is it a “right” (hakk) of the custo- 
dian or a “right” of the child? They generally con- 
clude by saying that although it is a “right” of the 
custodian (man or woman)—which explains how 
the latter may renounce it by refusing the burden— 
it is above all and first and foremost a “right” of the 
child, in whose interest all the conditions of aptitude 
for the function have been established. It is because 
the child’s interest governs all the solutions of fikh 
in this matter that the woman custodian (for it is in 
respect of women that the exigencies of the law are 
Most numerous) is required to be adult, sane, and 
capable of assuring the safe-keeping of the child: thus 
a woman would be deprived of kaddna where her 
occupations kept her too long away from home during 
the day. It is also necessary that she should not be 
Jasika, t.e., of bad morals, and that her customary 
residence should not be a place of debauchery, which 
could prove. injurious to the child. I!Inesses and in- 
firmities are likewise causes of exclusion from hadana; 
this is quite comprehensible since a sick or infirm #4a- 
dina could not pay the necessary attention to the small 
child. Slave-girls, at the time when they existed, 
were deprived of this right. 

The teaching of the other schools on all these points 
hardly varies from the Hanafi doctrine. 

In two sets of circumstances considerable practical 
importance attaches to the opinions of the jurists 
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concerning capacity to exercise the right of custody: 
first, where the &ddina (especially the mother) re- 
marries; second, where the father is a Muslim but 
the woman called to assume custody is non-Muslim. 

On the first point the schools are unanimous. The 
remarriage of a repudiated or widowed mother is 
normally a cause of forfeiture of kaddna, unless she 
marries a man related to the child within the ‘“‘for- 
bidden degrees’. How do the scholars explain the 
rule and the exception, reconciling them with the 
principle that haddna is established in the interest 
of the child? Their explanation is simple if not per- 
tinent. The mother who remarries after widowhood 
or repudiation (for in practice it is only she who is 
concerned) must devote all her time to her new hus- 
band—law, morality and religion require it; how 
could she, under these conditions, give to the child in 
her custody the care its tender years demand? It is 
another matter if the new husband is a close relative 
of the child (uncle for example) because it is sup- 
posed that his natura! affection will prevent him from 
taking offence at his wife’s attention to the child. 

In order of frequency, the second problem con- 
nected with the conditions of capacity to exercise 
hadana is that of disparity of religion. Suppose the 
mother, widowed or repudiated by a Muslim husband, 
is not herself a Muslim. Should the faddna be left 
to her? No, reply the Shafi‘is (Muhadhdhab, ii, 169) 
and the Hanbalis (Mughni, vii, 613), and their ar- 
guments on this point are not without good sense. 
Is not misbelief (kufr) more serious than mere mis- 
conduct ? Now we have seen that this latter causes 
forfeiture of haddna, in the case of women as well as 
men. Besides, if it is true that this institution was 
created in the interest of the child, how can it be 
maintained that this interest is safeguarded when 
the child’s most precious possession (its belonging to 
Islam) is threatened by possible proselytising on the 
part of the mother, exerting herself in favour of her 
own religion ? 

The Malikis, not without a certain hesitation, and 
the Hanafis much more firmly, decide that the 
dhimmiyya (Christian woman or Jewess) has the 
tight of hkaddana. Still, the Hanafis add certain 
qualifications to the rule (al-Zayla_, Tabyin, iii, 49). 
Thus a non-Muslim woman loses the custody of the 
child if she has tried to turn it from its father’s re- 
ligion, provided the child has reached the age when 
it is able to understand its religious duties. Since this 
age corresponds more or less to that when hadana 
normally finishes, at least for boys, the Hanafi quali- 
fication is of minor importance. More significant is 
the rule which demands parity of religion where it 
is an ‘désib who, in default of women, assumes the 
hadana, since the devolution of the right of custody 
exercised by men follows the same rules as for suc- 
cession and, as we know, disparity of religion is a bar 
to succession in Islamic law. 

It goes without saying that, whatever school we 
take, the renegade is excluded from haddna. Apart 
from anything else, how could she look after the child 
when (according to the scholars) she must be imme- 
diately imprisoned and held until she reverts to 
Islam? When for any reason (incapacity, unworthi- 
ness, remarriage with someone outside the family, 
illness) a woman is deprived of her right of custody, 
she can recover it afterwards when the obstacle has 
disappeared, except in Maliki law. This doctrine is 
explicitly formulated in relation to remarriage, but 
it is agreed that it extends to the other causes of 
impediment or forfeiture. 

E.—The works of /2kk dwell at length on a question 


of great practical interest, although its rules are now 
largely outmoded owing to progress in the speed of 
communications. It is forbidden for the person in 
whom custody of the child is confided to settle 
the child in a-place remote from the abode of the 
father. Ignoring the distinctions and sub-distinctions 
drawn by the authors, the main point is that the 
woman (and, when relevant, the man) who has 
custody of the child is forbidden to remove it to a 
place so far distant that the father could not easily 
oversee its education and conduct and supervise its 
welfare. Defiance of this prohibition would cause for- 
feiture in favour of another, be it the father or the 
next woman in line. 

The Hanafis, envisaging only the most frequent 
case, that of a mother, repudiated and so free in her 
movements, who has custody of her child, add to the 
general prohibition of causing the child to live remote 
from the father an important qualification—a 
qualification recommended, be it said, by common 
sense and equity. Of all the women who may be 
entitled to exercise kadana, the repudiated mother 
alone can take her child with her if she decides to 
go back to the land where she herself was born and 
where the marriage during which she had the child 
was concluded (both conditions must be met), how- 
ever remote this land may be. It would indeed have 
been cruel to take away the young child of a repu- 
diated wife returning to the land where her whole 
family resided and which her former husband had 
made her leave by marrying her. 

It should be noted that in Hanafi law the custodian 
who breaks the rule forbidding her to remove a child 
from its father does not thereby automatically forfeit 
hadana. The judge will simply order her to return to 
the place where the father is. 

In the three other schools, custody of the child 
devolves on the father when the repudiated mother 
settles in a distant land; and the ruling is the same 
when it is the father who settles far away (which 
seems hardly fair). 

F.—From the double character of hadaéna, whereby 
it is at one and the same time a prerogative of the 
mother (and others entitled) and also a measure of 
protection in respect of the small child, derive, res- 
pectively, the following consequences: 

The woman entitled to custody of the child is not 
bound to accept it, except where the mother is con- 
cerned, and even in her case the Hanafis make it 
obligatory only when it is impossible to find another 
custodian, for the interest of the child overrides the 
“right” of the mother. This explains why any hadina 
may normally (Hanafi law) claim a wage distinct 
from the cost of maintaining the child, which natur- 
ally falls on the father, unless the child has a personal 
fortune. This presupposes that the parents are 
“separated” and that the ‘dda [g.v.] period has ex- 
pired. Outside the Hanafi school, the mother cannot 
claim a wage distinct from the nafaka due to the 
child; and the Malikis go so far as to refuse a wage 
to all those entitled to hadana; if, in their doctrine, it 
sometimes happens that a needy mother may draw 
a nafaka on the goods of her child, or part of the 
child’s allowance, she does so not in the capacity of 
custodian but as any mother in need (Dardir- 
Dasiki, ii, 534). 

Although a “right” of women, kaddna is neverthe- 
less established in the interest of children; it is not 
therefore permissible to modify the imperative rule 
fixed on this point by sikh. These rules belong to the 
public order, in as much as disregard of them would 
be injurious to the child. It is on the occasion of a 
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negotiated divorce (khul‘) that the parties may 
attempt to circumvent this principle. Although it is 
permissible for the spouses to agree that the mother 
should undertake the full cost of maintaining the 
child, as consideration for the repudiation pronounced 
by her husband, it is not possible, on the other hand, 
for the husband to make it a condition of the repu- 
diation that his wife should give up the haddéna 
(except perhaps in M4liki law); in such a case the 
khul® would be valid and the purported condition 
void. Nor could the wife, by agreeing to compensate 
her husband, obtain a prolongation of the period of 
hadana, at least where boys are concerned, for such 
agreement is admitted in the case of girls (Ibn 
Nudjaym, Bajr, ii, 98). 

G.—Contemporary legislation inspired by Is- 
Jamic law (codes of personal status and laws relating 
to the family) has introduced but few changes into 
the system of classical /ikh. 

In countries of Hanafi allegiance, the main pre- 
occupation has been to prolong the duration of 
hadana, which the classical law of the school restricts 
unduly. 

The Egyptian law of 10 March 1929 (art. 20) 
authorizes the judge, when ‘the interest of the chil- 
dren requires this measure’’, to extend this period to 
nine years for the boy, and to eleven years for the 
girl. This disposition was taken up by the Jordanian 
code of 1951 (art. 123), and the Syrian code of 1953 
(art. 147). The Sudanese circular no. 34 of 1932 
(art. x) squarely adopts the MAliki doctrine (Sudanese 
Muslims are governed by Hanafi law, though ritually 
Malikis); thus the boy is in the custody of females 
until puberty, and the girl till consummation of 
marriage. As for the Iraqi code of 1959 (art. 57, al. 5), 
it permits the judge to prolong the fadana without 
fixing a maximum. 

The two North African codes of personal status 
(Tunisia 1956 and Morocco 1958), while reproducing 
broadly the principles of Maliki law onthe question, 
add a few modifications inspired by Hanafi law, 
which are not always very felicitous. Thus it “is 
hard to see why the Tunisian code (art. 67). should 
limit the duration of custody by women to seven 
years for boys and nine years for girls, when the 
majority of actual Hanafi countries have abandoned 
this rule of their own school. Due to Hanafi influ- 
ence again is the possibility for the woman entitled 
to hadana, even the mother herself when ‘“‘separated”’ 
from her husband, to claim a remuneration distinct 
from the nafaka due from the father to his child (art. 
103 and 104 of the Morrocan code). The Tunisian code 
(act. 65) modestly accords her a wage “‘for laundry 
and the preparation of food’’. The two codes adopt 
a fairly similar solution to that of the Hanafi school 
concerning disparity of religion between child and 
custodian. In Moroccan law (art. 108) this adoption 
is heavy with consequences in view of the long 
duration of kagdna which the code has borrowed 
from the Maliki system. 

Every non-Muslim #dédina (the only case revealed 
by practice) is deprived of the custody of a Muslim 
child when it reaches the age of five, the mother being 
excepted from the rule unless she tries to turn the 
child from the Muslim religion, in which case she 
likewise forfeits her right of custody. 

Bibliography: All works of f#kh treat the 
question at length, often in the chapter on nafakat. 

See especially Sarakhsi, Mabsé?, Cairo 1324, v, 

207 ff.; Kasani, Badas* al-sandi‘, Cairo 1313, 

iii, 46 ff.; Zayla', Tabyin al-hakaik, Cairo 1313, 

iii, 46 ff. (all Hanafi); Ramli, Nihadyat al-muhtadj, 


Cairo 1357, vii, 214 ff.; Shirazi, Muhadhdhab, 

Cairo n.d., ii, 169 ff. (Shafi); Hattab, Mawdhib 

al-Dialil, 1929, iv, 214 ff.; Dardir-Dasiki, Sharh 

al-kabir, ii, 526 ff. (Maliki); Ibn Kudama, Mughni, 
3rd. ed. Cairo 1367, vii, 612 ff. (Hanbali). See also 

Bousquet, Précis de droit musulman*, i, no. 95; 

Syed Ameer Ali, Mahommedan Law‘, Calcutta 

1928, ii, 248 ff., for the liberties taken with the 

classical law by the courts in Algeria and India. 

(Y. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

HADATH, minor ritual impurity which, in 
Sikh, is distinguished from major impurity (djandba 
[g.v.]). Hadath is incurred: 1.— by contact with an 
unclean substance (kkabath, nadjas) which soils the 
person or clothing, etc.: sperm, pus, urine, fermented 
liquor, and some other kinds. There is some contro- 
versy about corpses or the bodies of animals. It is 
only in the view of the M4liki school that the pig and 
dog, when alive, do not soil. Except with the Shi‘is, 
contact with a human being never soils according to 
Muslim law, unlike the prescriptions of Jewish law; 
2. — by certain facts; by the emission of any sub- 
stance whether solid, liquid or gaseous from the 
anus, urethra or vagina (further to those which bring 
about major impurity); by loss of consciousness— 
sleep, syncope, madness; by apostasy, and in certain 
other circumstances. The Kharidji minority alone 
has elaborated a moral theory of badath (slander, 
false swearing, perjury, obscene proposals, evil 
thoughts, etc.). 

The muhdith regains his ritual purity, which the 
hadath has dispelled, by means of the simple ablution 
(wudw?) which can be replaced, if it is impossible to 
use water, by the tayammum [q.v.]; as for the part of 
the body soiled by khabath, this must be washed, 
likewise in water that is ritually pure, to restore its 
purity. The same applies to the clothing of the man 
at prayer, and the place in which he intends to make 
his salat. Anyone who is in a state of fadath cannot 
therefore: a) perform the prayer; b) make the ritual 
circumambulation of the Ka‘ba (tawdf); c) touch a 
copy of the Kur’4n, but he can carry fragments of it 
(for example, on a medal or a piece of paper), and 
can also recite from it. For casuistical details, see the 
works quoted in the bibliography and also the 
articles pyanABa and Hayp. In general, practising 
Muslims are very familiar with these rules. As for 
the requirement, in case of djandba, to make a ghusl, 
this partially explains the existence of kammams in 
urban centres. 

Bibliography: The collections of hadiths (cf. 
the Handbook of Wensinck), and texts of fikh, all 
of which start with the study of ritual purity; 
reference should be made, in particular, to the 
works of tkhitldf, such as the Biddyat al-mudjtahid 
of Ibn Rushd and others. Even a mystic like 
Ghaz4li (Ihya?, 1, Book III, § 21 ff. in the Analyse 
of Bousquet) deals with these questions in a 
way similar to that of the fukahd?, though in a 
slightly different spirit. G.-H. Bousquet, La pureté 
rituelle en Islam, in RHR, cxxxviii (1950), 53-71. 

(G. H. Bousquet) 

aL-HADATH, town, which today has disappeared, 
in the province of the ‘Awasim [q.v.], situated in a 
plain at an altitude of 1000 metres at the foot of the 
Taurus, near to the three lakes on the upper course 
of the Ak Su, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Dijayhan. Known as al-Hadath al-Hamra? (probably 
to avoid confusion with Hadath al-Zukak in the 
Palmyra desert), it owed its importance to its 
situation on the Arabo-Byzantine frontier, between 
Mar‘ash and Malatiya, at the entry of the saddle 
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which guarded the route to Albistan. Its protection 
was assured by a fortress built on a hill called al- 
Uhaydab, “the Little Hunchback”. To the north- 
west of al-Hadath, in the massif of the Nuruhak Dagh, 
was the darb al-Hadath, a narrow pass which was the 
scene of many battles and whose name the Arabs 
changed to darb al-salama in an attempt to exorcise 
the evil fate which seemed to be attached to it. 

Conquered under the caliph ‘Umar by Habib b. 
Maslama, who had been sent by the general ‘Iyad b. 
Ghanam, al-Hadath was used by Mu‘awiya as a 
starting point for his incursions into Byzantine 
territory. The upheavals at the end of the Umayyad 
dynasty enabled the Byzantines to re-occupy the 
region, without, however, succeeding in changing very 
much the course of the frontier. In 161/778, the 
Byzantine general Michael Lachanodrakon sacked 
al-Hadath. The caliph al-Mahdi rebuilt it in 163/778 
and the town was then called al-Mahdiyya or al- 
Muhammadiyya. His successor, Misa al-Hadi, re- 
populated it with inhabitants from neighbouring 
towns. But these buildings of sun-dried brick could not 
long withstand the severe winter climate. Further- 
more, the Byzantines overran it once again and 
burned it completely, whence its name Géyniik, 
“burnt”, used both in Turkish and Armenian. 
Harin al-Rashid rebuilt and fortified it and 
maintained a large garrison there, as in the other 
frontier-stations of this region. Thus under the 
‘Abbasid caliphs al-Hadath became a strategic point 
which served as a base for their expeditions into 
Byzantine territory. But in 336/950, Leo, the son of 
Bardas Phocas, seized al-Hadath and left none of its 
fortifications standing. The town became Muslim 
again as the result of a victory by the Hamdanid 
Sayf al-Dawla, who rebuilt the walls in 343/954, but 
the Byzantines re-took it in 346/957. After this, al- 
Hadath no longer played an important part in the 
military history of the region. However it fell again 
into Muslim hands in 545/1150 under the Saldjik 
sultan of Konya-Mas‘id b. Kilidj Arslan; then the 
Armenians seized it in their turn and made it a base 
for expeditions against the Muslims. In 671/1272, 
the Mamlik sultan Baybars seized al-Hadath from 
the Armenians. The fortress was burned and all that 
remained was the town, which the Kurds then called 
Alhan and where they grazed their flocks. In 839/ 
1436, the Mamluk sultan Barsbay used it as a base 
for his expedition against the Dhu ’l-Kadr. 

In 1950 various ruins at Seray-K6y, to the south 
of the lake of al-Hadath, were described and identified 
by R. Hartmann as being the remains of al-Hadath. 
This identification contradicts earlier opinions, which 
had situated al-Hadath on the site of the present-day 
Inekli to the north of the lake. 

Bibliography: See especially the study by 

R. Hartmann, al-Hadath al-Hamrd?, in Istanbuler 

Forschungen, xvii (1950), 40-50. Principal Arabic 

sources: Yakut, i, 514; ii, 218 ff.; iv, 838; Bala- 

dhuri, Futéh, 189 ff.; Tabari, index; M. Canard, 

Recueil de textes relatifs 4 l’Emir Sayf al-Daula, 

Algiers-Paris 1934, 44, 92; Quatremére, Histoire 

des sultans Mamlouks, Paris 1837-45, i/2, 113 and 

140, n. 173; Ibn Taghribirdi, vi, 748. See also Le 

Strange, 121 ff.; idem, Palestine, 443 ff.; E. Honig- 

mann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches, 

Brussels 1935, index s.v."Adat&; Vasiliev, Byzance 

tt les Arabes, Brussels 1935, i, 95; M. Canard, 

H’amdédnides, Paris 1953, i, 267, 269-70; Cl. Cahen, 

La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, 121, 718. 

(S. Ory) 


limit, boundary, frontier [see ‘awAsiIM, GHAziI, 
THUGHUR], hence numerous technical meanings, 
first and foremost the restrictive ordinances 
or statutes of Allah (always in the plural), 
often referred to in the Kur?an (sia ii, 187, 229, 
230; iv, 13, 14; ix, 97, 112; Iviii, 4; Ixv, 1x). 

In a narrower meaning, hadd has become the 
technical term for the punishments of certain 
acts which have been forbidden or sanctioned by 
punishments in the Kur?4n and have thereby become 
crimes against religion. These are: unlawful inter- 
course (zind [g.v.}); its counterpart, false accusation 
of unlawful intercourse (kadhf [q.v.]); drinking wine 
{see KHAMR]; theft [see sARIK]; and highway robbery 
(kat‘ al-tarik [q.v.]). The punishments are: the death 
penalty, either by stoning (the more severe punish- 
ment for unlawful intercourse) or by crucifixion or 
with the sword (for highway robbery with homicide) ; 
cutting off hand and/or foot (for highway robbery 
without homicide and for theft); and in the other 
cases, flogging with various numbers of lashes. The 
number of lashes in the less-severe kadd for unlawful 
intercourse is 100, in the punishments for false 
accusation of unlawful intercourse and for drinking 
wine 80; the prescribed intensity of the lashes is 
different, too, generally speaking in the opposite 
order. 

The hadd is a right or a claim of Allah (hakk 
Allah), therefore no pardon or amicable settlement 
is possible once the case has been brought before the 
kadi, although it is recognized that kadhf and theft 
include infringing a right of humans (kakk ddami). 
On the other hand, active repentance (tawba) is taken 
into account in cases of theft and highway robbery. 
There is a strong tendency, expressed in a tradition 
attributed to the Prophet, to restrict the applicability 
of hadd punishments as much as possible, except the 
hadd for kadhf, but this in its turn serves to restrict 
the applicability of the hadd for zind itself. The most 
important means of restricting add punishments are 
narrow definitions. Important, too, is the part 
assigned to shubha [q.v.], the ‘resemblance’ of the act 
which has been committed to another, lawful one, 
and therefore, subjectively speaking, the presumption 
of bona fides in the accused. There are short periods 
of limitation, in general one month. Finally, proof 
is made difficult; in contrast with the acknowledg- 
ment concerning other matters, the confession of an 
offence involving a hadd can be withdrawn [see 
IKRAR]; it is even recommended that the ka@di should 
suggest this possibility to the person who has con- 
fessed, except in the case of kadhf; it is considered 
more meritorious to cover up offences punishable by 
hadd than to give evidence on them; and particularly 
high demands are made of the witnesses as regards 
their number, their qualifications, and the content 
of their statements. These demands are most severe 
with regard to evidence on zind; a further safeguard 
lies in the fact that an accusation of zind which is 
dismissed constitutes kadkf which itself is punishable 
by hkadd. The liability of the slave (but not of the 
woman) to kadd punishments is less than that of the 
free man {see Sapp]. On the liability of the Dhimmi 
see A. Fattal, Le statut légal des non-Musulmans en 
pays d@’Islam, Beyrouth 1958, 119 ff. (needs con- 
siderable elaboration); on that of the Musta?min, 
see W. Heffening, Das islamische Fremdenrecht, 
Hanover 1925, 65 ff. See also Ta‘zir and ‘uKUBa. 

In theology, kadd in the meaning of limit, limita- 
tion, is an indication of the finiteness which is a 
necessary attribute of al! created beings but in- 


HADD (a.), plural hdd, hindrance, impediment, | compatible with Allah. 
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In kalam and in philosophy, fadd is a technical 
term for definition of which several kinds are 
distinguished : hadd hakiki which defines the essence 
of a thing, hadd lafsi which defines the meaning of a 
word, etc. Opposed to the definition is the description 
(rasm), but the distinction is not very sharp, so that 
it is possible to speak of a Zadd rasmi. A perfect or 
complete definition (hadd kamil) must be djami‘ 
mani‘, “universal and proper’’; this is achieved by 
giving the genus proximum and the differentia 
specifica. 


In logic, kadd means the term of a syllogism;. 


the minor term is called kadd asghar, the major term 
hadd akbar, and the middle term hkadd awsat. 

In astrology, the degrees of each sign of the zodiac 
are divided into five unequal portions each of which 
belongs to one of the five planets; this portion or 
term of a planet is called fadd. 

In the terminology of the Druzes, the main 
officers of their religious hierarchy are called kuddd; 
this usage is based on an allegorical interpretation 
of the Kur’anic passages. 

Bibliography: General: Lane, Lexicon, s.v.; 
Dozy, Suppl., s.v.; Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat 
al-funtin, s.v.-~ On hadd punishments: 
Juynboll, Handbuch, 300 ff.; idem, Handleiding®, 
304 ff.; J. P. M. Mensing, De bepaalde straffen in 
het hanbalietische recht, Leiden 1936; J. Schacht, 
Introduction to Islamic Law, Oxford 1964, chap. 24 
(with bibliography).—On hkadd as “definition” 
and “term of syllogism”: I. Madkour, L’Or- 
ganon d’Aristote dans le monde arabe, Paris 1934, 
107 ff., 196 ff.; R. Brunschvig, in Arabica, 1962, 
74-6. There are numerous works defining or rather 
explaining the technical terms used in one or 
several branches of knowledge; see Brockelmann, 
S III, index, s.v. kud#d, and add: Abu ’l-Walid 
al-Badji, R. fi 'l-hudid, RIEEI, ii (1954), Arabic 
part, 1-37; also the Mafatth al-‘ultim of Abt SAbd 
Allah al-Khdrizmi and the K. al-Ta‘vifat of al- 
Sharif al-Djurdjani [¢q.v.] belong to this group.— 
On hadd in astrology: Ibn Khaldin,Mukad- 
dima, transl. De Slane, ii, 221, n. 1; transl. F. 
Rosenthal, ii, 215, n.—On the hudud of the 
Druzes: Silvestre de Sacy, Exposé de la religion 
des Druses, ii, 8 ff.; M. G. S. Hodgson, art. DuRUz. 

(B. Carra DE Vaux-[J. ScHacut]) 

Before assuming its philosophical meanings, 
the word hadd follows a semantic evolution 
comparable to that of the Greek words that it 
translates, dptap.é¢ and Spo¢. From its meaning of 
“limit” it passes to that of “‘delimitation” or ‘‘defin- 
ition’, and from that of “furthest limit’’ or ‘‘extre- 
mity” to that of ‘‘extreme” or “‘term’’ in logic. In 
order to avoid any ambiguity between the two 
meanings, modern Arab authors who study mediaeval 
philosophy often follow kadd, in the sense of ‘‘defin- 
ition’, with the word ta‘rif in parenthesis, since one 
of the uses of ta‘rif is in fact “definition”, although 
its meaning includes both description and name. 

In metaphysics fadd means “definition”, in so far 
as it is a statement referring to the thing whose 
essential elements it sets out. It indicates the thing’s 
quiddity, its mahiyya (secondary substance or 
predicated substance). In its strict sense ‘‘definition” 
can refer only to a substance, but in a wider sense we 
speak also of definitions of accidents, although these 
cannot be defined without the mention of an element 
that is foreign to them, i.e, the substance that 
receives them. Hadd is used also in a derived sense, 
to mean, a commentary on the name of the thing; 
it is then a ‘nominal definition”, which is not 


composed of direct references to the thing’s essence, 
but explains the name that does refer to the essence. 
In entities composed of ma‘ter and form, “definition” 
does not refer to form alone, but to everything that 
goes to make up the entity, i.e., to matter and to 
form. In entities that have no material element, it 
obviously refers to form alone; nevertheless, there can 
be no definition of the entity that is absolutely 
simple, since different essential elements cannot be 
distinguished in it. Definition applies to individuals, 
but there is no definition of the particular as such. 
The individual can be indicated only by combining 
various attributes that apply to it alone, for example 
by pointing out its filiation. 

In logic kadd is used with different meanings 
according to the three mental processes, which are 
forming the concept, judging and reasoning. In the 
logic of the concept fadd has the meaning of “‘defin- 
ition” as in metaphysics, and has also to give the 
essential elements of the thing defined, but in this 
case with reference to the concept, #.¢., by uniting 
the essential meanings so as to produce in the mind 
an intelligible exactly equivalent to the essence of 
the thing. This statement is more explicit than the 
name, of which it gives an analysis; it is the name 
that expresses the meaning in one word only. 

Perfect definition, kadd tamm, is a statement of 
proximum genus and specific difference: ‘Man is a 
rational animal’. It cannot be arrived at by demon- 
stration, but only by thé methods that make it 
possible to determine this genus and this difference. 
The definition is obtained bi-tartk al-tarkib, by means 
of combination, 4.¢., by taking the essential attribute 
whose extension is just greater than that of the thing 
to be defined and combining with it the essential 
attribute peculiar to the thing. This is obtained by 
looking for all the attributes that belong to the 
essence of the genus that has just been defined, by 
making a kind of division, kisma, and finally by 
selecting that one which is predicable only of the 
thing to be defined. 

In this perfect definition are included, on the one 
hand, all the summa genera, and, on the other, all 
the consequents of the essence. It is, however, often 
very difficult to find these two attributes. If they 
cannot be determined, we have to be content with 
giving a correct but less precise notion, for example 
by stating one or more of the thing’s essential 
characteristics that are peculiar to it. The statement 
is thus equivalent in extension, but not in compre- 
hension; it is a description, rasm, or an imperfect 
definition. When the cause of the existence of the 
thing defined gives the meaning of the thing, a 
causal detinition is obtained, and when cause and 
effect are united in the same proposition, the defin- 
ition is complete, hadd tamm, and resembles the 
conclusion of a syllogism. An example is: ‘‘Thunder is 
the noise that is produced in the cloud because of the 
fire that is quenched there’. (For details of the 
reasoning, see Shifa’, Mantik, v, book 4, ch. 4, 290-1). 
Definition in no way refers to existence. 

While add means ‘‘definition” in the logic of the 
concept, the same word means “term” in the logic 
of the proposition and in that of syllogistic reasoning. 
Hadd is, in that case, the word or statement used as 
subject or as predicate, major, minor or middie term. 

The whole Islamic theory of definition, and that of 
terms of reasoning, follows Aristotle, sometimes 
reproducing what he says almost word for word. The 
brief mention of definitions made by the [kAwan al- 
safa@ is already in conformity with this; they apply 
the method outlined above to the definition of 
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species and genera, omitting ‘“‘Substance”’, which can 
be the object only of a “‘description’’, rasm; it is “‘the 
entity that is self-subsistent and receives contrary 
attributes”—this is in accordance with Aristotelian 
teaching. Al-Kindi uses the word in its accepted 
sense. Avicenna is the Hellenizing philosopher 
who most develops the study of hadd; it is a 
theme to which he returns again and again in 
his works. Al-Ghazali scarcely mentions it in 
the first part of the Makdsid. Averroes comments 
on the relevant chapters of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
Al-Djurdjani, in his Ta‘rifat, gives the ordinary 
meaning, the various philosophical meanings, in- 
cluding that of ‘defective (madkis) definition’, ob- 
tained ‘“‘by nearest (i.¢., specific) difference alone, or 
by that and summum genus’’. In Siifism, he adds, 
hadd, which has then the sense of “‘limit”’, ‘tindicates 
the separation between you and your Lord”, 
Bibliography: Rasa%1l Ikhwan al-safa?, 1957 
ed., i, 431-2, definition, 420-1, term; al-Kindi, 

Risdla fi hudid al-ashya, ed. Abi Rida, Cairo 

1369/1950, 165; Avicenna, Shifa?, Cairo ed. 1952 f., 
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and 6 and Index; idem, Nadjat, 1331 ed., 33, 

137-40; idem, Ddnesh-nama, Tehran 1331/1371, 

25-7, trans. Achéna and Massé, Paris 1955, 32-43 

idem, Fi ’l-hudid, in Tis‘ rasa@il, no. 4, Cairo 1329/ 

1911; idem, K. al-Hudtid, ed. Goichon, Cairo 

{IFAO) 1963, 2-12 trans, introductory pages, 3-15 
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bihat, text ed. Forget, 17-21 (trans. Goichon, 

Paris 1951, 103-11). The fullest account is that 

of the Mantik al-mashrikiyyin, 1328/1910 ed., 

34-46 and 52-3. In the same volume al-Kasida 

al-muzdawidja, on logic, ch. al-hadd, 17-8; 

Averroes, Tafsir ma ba‘d al-tabi‘a, ed. Bouyges, 
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Lexigque de la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sina, 

no. 126. (A.-M. GorcHon) 

HADENDOA [see BEDJA4]}. 

HADHF [see nauwl. 

AL-HADI ILA ’L-HAKK, regnal name of the 
fourth ‘Abb4sid caliph Misa, son of al-Mahdi, 
who had been proclaimed heir in 159/775-6. His 
accession took place in Muharram 169/August 785, 
but it did not pass off smoothly. Al-Mahdi died when 
he was actually on the way to Djurdjan intending to 
force Misa, resident in that province, to renounce his 
rights in favour of his brother Hariin, who had been 
appointed second heir in 166/782-3. Although the 
chamberlain al-RabiS procured that the oath of 
allegiance to Miisi was sworn in Baghdad, a revolt 
broke out in the capital almost immediately after- 
wards; it was swiftly put down, before even al-Hadi 
arrived, but contemporaries saw in it the hand of 
adversaries of the new ruler. 

On returning to Baghdad, al-Hadi first made al- 
Rabi‘ his vizier, but dismissed him soon afterwards 
and entrusted the central administration to various 
persons, none of whom seems to have made any 
mark, Once in power, al-Hadi continued the peisec- 
ution of the zindiks which his father had begun, but 
abandoned the latter’s moderate policy towards the 
Shis, adopting an attitude of frank hostility to the 
©Alids; hence he was led to repress brutally an ‘Alid 
revolt which had broken out in Medina and which 
ended in the massacre of Fakhkh [g.v.]. Other revolts 


had to be put down, both in Egypt and in ‘Irak. 
Throughout his reign, the most important question 
was that of the succession. Al-Hadi wished to annul 
the right of his brother Harin, who then had as his 
tutor and adviser Yahy4 the Barmakid. Ha4rin, 
vigorously rejecting his brother’s proposals, was 
finally thrown into prison and threatened with a 
still worse fate. At this juncture, in Rabi‘ I 170/ 
September 786, there occurred the sudden death of 
al-Hadi, an event in which, according to some 
chroniclers, Hariin’s mother al-Khayzuran had some 
share, Thus ended the short reign of a caliph who 
left the reputation of being a ruler energetic to the 
point of brutality as well as addicted to pleasure; 
through the massacre of Fakhkh he widened the 
gulf between the ‘Abbasids and the ‘Alids; his only 
lasting achievement was perhaps an improvement in 
the financial departments of the central admini- 
stration. 

Bibliography: S. Moscati, Le califat d’al- 
Hadi, in Studia Orientalia (Helsinki), xiii/4 (1946), 
1-28; N. Abbott, Two queens of Baghdad, New 
York 1946, 77-112; D. Sourdel, Le vizirat “abbaside, 
Damascus 1959-60, 117-25. (D. SourDEL) 
AL-HADI ILA ’L-HAKK, YAHYA, founder of 

the Zaydi dynasty of the Yemen [see zaypis]. 

HADI SABZAWARI [see sapzawAri]. 

AL-HADID, iron. According to the Strat al- 
Hadid (LVII, 25) God sent iron down to earth for the 
detriment and advantage of man, for weapons and 
tools are alike made from it. According to the belief 
of the Sabians, it is allotted to Mars. It is the hardest 
and strongest of metals and the most capable of 
resisting the effects of fire, but it is the quickest to 
rust. It is corroded by acids; for example, with the 
fresh rind of a pomegranate it forms a black fluid, 
with vinegar a red fluid and with salt a yellow. Col- 
lyrium (al-kukl) burns it and arsenic makes it 
smooth and white. Kazwini distinguishes three kinds 
of iron, natural iron, al-sdburkdn—which can only 
mean dark iron ores such as micaceous ore, magnetic 
ironstone etc.—and that which is made artificially, 
which is of two kinds, the weak (Pers. narm-dhan) or 
female, i.¢., malleable iron, and hard or male, 4.e., 
steel (fuladh). According to al-Kindi, however, the 
kind of iron called sdburkadn is identical with male 
iron; both kinds are called natural iron, while steel 
on the other hand is not natural. These contradictory 
statements cannot be reconciled here. Chinese and 
Indian iron are particularly esteemed. The applicat- 
ions of iron and iron-rust in medicine and magic are 
fairly numerous and varied. See further MA‘DIN. 

Bibliography: Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 
207, transl. Ethé, 424; Dimishki, Cosmographie, 
ed. Mehren, 54; E. Wiedemann, Beitrdge zur Gesch. 
ad. Naturw., xxv and xxxii (Sitzungsber. Physikal.- 
medizin, Sozietdt, Erlangen, vols. 43, 45); Ibn al- 
Baytaér in Leclerc, Notices et extraits, i, 422; 
Steinbuch des Aristoteles, ed. Ruska, 180; al- 
Birtini, Djamahir, 247-58. (J. RusKa) 
HADID [see nupyom]. 

HADIDI, makhlas of a minor Ottoman poet who 
flourished in the first decades of the roth/16th cen- 
tury, the author of a verse-chronicle. Accord- 
ing to his near-contemporay Sehi, his home was Fe- 
redjik (near Enos), where he was khkafib; he adopted 
the makhlas Hadidi because he was a blacksmith 
by trade. 

His unpublished history of the Ottoman dynasty, 
completed in 930/1523-4, consists of some 7000 very 
pedestrian couplets in the hazadj metre; the last 
incident recorded is the appointment of Ibrahim 
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Pasha as Grand Vizier (in 92/1523). In an introduc- 
tion Hadidi states that his account, as far as the 
first years of the reign of Bayezid II, is a verse- 
paraphrase of the prose history by ‘the Sheykh 
‘Ashik Pasha-oghll’, i.c., ‘Ashik-Pasha-zdde [q.v.]; 
but this section, the first two-thirds of the work, 
contains also some episodes characteristic of the 
Urudj texts, ¢.g., the passage on Bayezid I’s suicide, 
quoted disparagingly by Sa‘d al-Din (i, 217; cf. 
Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, i, 627; for another example 
see A. S. Levend, Gazavat-nameler ..., Ankara 1956, 
182), The rest of the work is, he claims, original. 
According to Latifi, he failed to procure the presen- 
tation of his work to the Sultan, Siileyman I. 
Although Peéewi names it among his sources (i, 3), 
it is probably of minor importance and only a few 
manuscripts survive, in Istanbul: Esad Efendi 
(Stileymaniye) 2081, much damaged by fire towards 
the end; Ali Emiri manzum 1317, modern (for these 
two, see Istanbul Kiitiipaneleri tarih-cografya yazma- 
lart Rataloglart, if2, no. 69); University Library 
T 1268, a good old copy (see L. Forrer, in Jsl., xxvi 
(1942), no. 17); Veliyiiddin (Beyazit) 152/3443 (see 
Tanthlariyle Tarama Sézligié, iv, Ankara 1957, p. X). 
There is a copy in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek 
(Pertsch, Katal., 232), and a good, apparently old, 
manuscript has recently been acquired by the 
British Museum (Or. 12896). 

Poems by a Hadidi are preserved in some antho- 
logies (see, for example, F. E. Karatay, Topkapt 


Sarayt .... tiirkge yazmalar katalogu, ii, nos. 2665, 
2690). 
Bibliography: Sehi, 101-2; Latifi, 127-9; 


M. F. K6priiliizade, in Mitt. z. osm. Gesch., i 

(1921-2), 220-2; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmdnlt 

mi ellifleri, iii, 45-6 (inaccurate); Babinger, 59 f. 

(with further references). (V. L. MéNaGE) 

aLt-HADINA, a small independent region of South 
Arabia, now in the Upper ‘Awlaki Sultanate. It is 
one of the most fertile districts of South Arabia and 
is inigated by canals from the Wadi ‘Abadan. The 
products of the soil, which is of volcanic origin, 
include indigo, which is exported to al-Hawta, dhura 
and millet. Al-Hadina is inhabited by the tribe Ahl 
Khalifa which claims descent from the Hilal [g.v.]. 
When the Hilal emigiated fiom South Arabia they 
remained behind, whence their name Khalifa. In the 
past they ordinarily acknowledged no authority, but 
in time of war would serve under the banner of the 
Sultan of the Upper ‘Awalik in Nisab. According to 
Philby, who visited the region in 1936, they numbered 
about 300 male adults, giving a total population of 
about 1,000. There were nine clans in possession of 
some sixteen villages of which the most important 
was Dijabiyya, a market and the seat of the SAkil or 
ruler, Al-Hadina was famed in Landberg’s day as a 
centre for cotton, which was exported to Bayhan 
al-KasAb and Harib. It lies on the caravan roads 
from Bal Haf to Markha, and Djirdan to Bayhan al- 
Kasab and Marib. 

Bibliography: C. Landberg, Arabica, iv, 
Leiden 1897; H. von Maltzan, Reise nach Siid- 
arabien, Brunswick 1873; H. St. J. B. Philby, 
Sheba’s daughters, London 1939; A. Grohmann, 
Stidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, Vienna and 
Briinn 1922-33, 2 vols., index. 

(J. Scuteirer-[A. K. Irvine}) 
AL-HADIRA (at-Huwaynira), nickname of the 
Arabic poet Kutba b. Aws. Very little is known of 
his life; he belongs to the Bani Tha‘laba b. Sa‘d b. 
Dhuby4n, a tribe of the group Ghatafan. He had 
a quarrel with Zabban b. Sayy4r al-Fazari and 
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satirized him in his verses. In another poem he 
boasts of the victory of his kinsmen at al-Kufafa. 
The leader in this battle, Kharidja b. Hisn al-Fazari, 
later on turned Muslim (Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, i, 222) 
whilst al-Hadira is called a pagan poet (djahili); so 
we may infer that he lived into the beginning of the 
7th century. His poems, few in number, were collected 
by Muhammad Db. al-‘Abbas al-Yazidi (d. 310/921-2). 
One kasida is included in the Mufaddaliyydt (no. 
viii, ed. Lyall); it is said that this poem was greatly 
admired by Hassan b. Thabit. 

Bibliography: al-Hadirae diwanum cum Ya- 
zidit scholis edidit ...., G. H. Engelmann, 
Lugd.-Bat. 1858; Brockelmann I, 26; SI, 154. 

(J. W. Fucx) 

HADITH (narrative, talk) with the definite 
article (al-hadith) is used for Tradition, being an 
account of what the Prophet said or did, 
or of his tacit approval of something said or done in 
his presence. Khabar (news, information) is some- 
times used of traditions from the Prophet, sometimes 
from Companions or Successors. Athar, pl. dthar 
(trace, vestige), usually refers to traditions from 
Companions or Successors, but is sometimes used of 
traditions from the Prophet. Sunna (custom) refers 
to a normative custom of the Prophet or of the 
early community. 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF HapitH 


Tradition came to be considered second in authority 
to the Kur’an, but this was the result of a lengthy 
process. The Prophet had made a great impression 
on his contemporaries, and Islam had not only 
survived his death, but had quickly spread far 
beyond Arabia. It is therefore only natural that 
those who had known him should have much. to 
tell about him and that new converts should have 
been anxious to learn what they could about him. 
Many of his Companions settled in conquered 
countries where it is reasonable to assume that they 
would be questioned about him; but there would be 
nothing formal about the retailing of stories and 
little attempt at first to record them. At that time 
there was no idea that Tradition was second in 
authority to the Kur’4n because there was no 
collected body of traditions. At the Prophet’s 
death, the Kur?4n remained as the source of guidance 
and it was only gradually, as new problems arose, 
that men came to feel the need of a subsidiary 
authority. Individuals and groups in various regions 
developed an interest in Tradition, and many 
traditionists engaged in travels to learn traditions 
from authorities in different countries. The annual 
Pilgrimage would also provide an opportunity for 
people of different regions to meet, and traditions 
would be spread in this way. The demand for tra- 
ditions was great, and inevitably the supply grew to 
meet it. 

Gradually the necessity of producing authorities 
for traditions developed, and there is reason to 
believe that the practice was to some extent in 
force before the end of the first century; but it was 
late in the second century before it seems to have 
become essential to have a complete chain of autho- 
rities back to the source. Ibn Ishak (d. 150/767 or 
151/768) quotes authorities in his biography of the 
Prophet, but not always with a complete chain, and 
the same applies to Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) 
whose law-book al-Muwatta? gives many traditions 
with partial chains of authority, some with complete 
chains, and some with none. When books of tradition 
came to be compiled the traditions had two necessary 
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features: (1) the chain of authorities (isndd, or sanad) 
going right back to the source of the tradition, and 
(2) the text (matn). 

But while traditionists were collecting traditions 
and attempting to verify their authority, there were 
others who were not prepared to lay great emphasis 
on the importance of tradition. As a result there were 
disputes between parties; but largely as a result of 
the genius of al-Shafil (d. 204/820) [g.v.] the party 
of Tradition won the day, and Hadith came to be 
recognized as a foundation of Islam second only to 
the Kur’4n, Al-Shafi‘i laid emphasis on an argument 
which seems to have been current even before this 
time (cf. ZDMG, lxi (1907), 869), that when the 
Kur°dn spoke of the Book and the Wisdom (cf. ii, 
151; iii, 164; iv, 113; lxii, 2) it meant Kur’4n and 
Hadith. Thus Hadith was given a kind of secondary 
inspiration. Though not the eternal word of God, 
like the Kur?4n it represented divine guidance. 


Il. Corrections or HapitH 


The theory was held by some that traditions 
should be conveyed only by word of mouth and not 
written, and there are even traditions in the books 
supporting this view. Abi Da?id (‘J/m, 3) rather 
curiously gives two traditions, one after the other, 
the first stating that the Prophet gave command to 
write traditions and the second stating that he 
forbade writing them. Whatever justification there 
may have been for the view that writing was prohi- 
bited, there were, even quite early, men who made 
notes for their own guidance, and these notes formed 
a basis for larger works produced later. Among them 
mention may be made of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. 94/ 
712 or 99/717) in Medina whois quoted as transmitting 
many traditions from his aunt ‘A?isha, and Muham- 
mad b. Muslim Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/741) who 
settled in Syria and was one of the most widely 
quoted authorities. Reference is even made to 
sahifas (scripts) in which some Companions of the 
Prophet collected traditions. 

When more formal books were first compiled they 
were of the type called musnad works, the word 
indicating that each Companion’s traditions were 
collected together. While this arrangement has its 
interest, it is not very convenient. People would 
want to consult traditions on particular subjects and 
would therefore need to read through much irrelevant 
material before discovering what they were seeking. 
Such works as those of al-Jay4lisi (d. 203/818) [q.v.] 
and of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) [g.v.] are 
arranged according to this method. Malik had 
arranged his Muwaffa? according to the subject- 
matter, but the 3rd/gth century was the time when 
the important musannaf (classified) works were 
compiled. They were said to be arranged ‘ala 
*l-abwab (according to the sub-sections), and this 
arrangement of the material proved to be much more 
convenient. Six of these musannaf works eventually 
took precedence over others. The most authoritative 
were considered to be the Sahktks of al-Bukhari [q.v.] 
and Muslim (d. 261/875), followed in importance by 
the Sunan works of Abi Da?iid [q.v.], al-Tirmidhi (d. 
279/892), al-Nasa? i(d. 303/915) and Ibn Madja (d. 273/ 
886). The Sahiks contain biographical material and 
Kur?4n commentary in addition to details of religious 
observance, law, commerce, and aspects of public 
and private behaviour which are the main interest of 
the Sunan works. The corpus of Tradition provides 
details to regulate all aspects of life in this world and 
to prepare people for the next. In theory the tradi- 
tions of al-Bukhari and Muslim are all considered 


sound, whereas those in the other books have 
varying degrees of worth; but criticism has been made 
even of some of al-Bukhari’s and Muslim's traditions. 

There was no official body to commission the books 
of Tradition, so they had to make their own appeal to 
the community. By the 4th/1oth century the col- 
lections of al-Bukhari and Muslim were fairly 
generally recognized, and the others gained recog- 
nition after longer periods. For example, Ibn 
Khaldiin (d. 808/1406) did not recognize Ibn Madja’s 
Sunan, but spoke of the ‘five’ books. Nevertheless 
the six books were eventually recognized, although 
some people preferred Mialik’s Muwatta? to Ibn 
Madja’s Sunan. Other works also were compiled, and 
while they did not command so much general 
respect as the six books, they are recognized as 
important and are quoted. Among these mention 
may be made of the works of al-Darimi [g.v.], al- 
Darakutni (q.v.] and al-Bayhaki [¢.v.]. Commentaries 
were written on the books of Tradition, and there 
are many works which give selections of one kind or 
another. A favourite type of work uses the title 
Arba‘in from the practice of collecting forty tradi- 
tions on some particular subject. Larger works were 
also compiled giving selections of traditions from 
various sources. One of the best known of these is 
Misbah al-sunna by al-Baghawi [q.v.], enlarged into 
the still more popular Mishkat al-masabih by Wali 
al-Din. 

The works to which reference has been made are 
those recognized by Sunnis. The Shi‘is have books 
of their own, accepting only traditions traced 
through ‘Ali’s family, an important purpose being 
to support the claims of the Shi‘a. They are al- 
Kafi fi ‘ilm al-din by Abi Dja‘far Muhammad b. 
Ya‘kib al-Kulini (d. 328/939); Kitab man la yah- 
duruhu 'l-fakih by Abi Dja‘far Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
called al-Babiya al-Kummi (d. 381/991); Tahkdhib 
al-ahkam by Abi Dja‘far Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al-Tisi (d. 459/1067 or 460/1068), of which he 
produced a shorter version entitled al-Ibtisdr fima 
*khtulifa fihi min al-akhbar. They are musannaf 
works covering subjects similar to those in the Sunni 
books. 


III. Criticism or Hapita 


Before the recognized books were compiled the 
body of Tradition had grown enormously, and 
serious students recognized that much of it was 
fabricated. The kussds (storytellers) were men who 
invented the most extraordinary traditions to which 
they attached seemingly impeccable isndds, their 
purpose being to astonish the common people and 
receive payment for their stories. The spurious 
nature of such was easily recognized. Others fabri- 
cated traditions to spread false doctrines, and this 
was sometimes so cleverly done that it had a chance 
of being undetected. For example, one such quotes the 
Prophet as saying, ‘I am the seal of the prophets; 
there will be no prophet after me unless God wills’. 
The phrase ‘unless God wills’ is so common that it 
could easily pass without comment, but men of 
insight noticed the heretical tendency in spite of the 
excellent isnad which supported it. Some who had 
invented traditions to teach heretical doctrines 
afterwards confessed what they had done, but as 
many of their traditions had been incorporated in 
books they did not know how to undo the damage. 
At the other extreme there were pious men who were 
so disturbed by the laxity of their times that they 
invented traditions to exhort men to live righteously. 
Yahya b. Sad (d. 143/760) is reported to have said, 
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“T have not seen more falsehood in anyone than in 
those who have a reputation for goodness”. Abi 
‘Asim al-Nabil (d. 212/827) is credited with the 
similar statement, ‘I have not seen the good man 
lying about anything more than about Hadith”. The 
fact that different types of people invented traditions 
shows how important Hadith had become. Because of 
this, ingenious men made use of it to propagate 
their ideas. 

Criticism was made of transmitters for various 
other reasons. Some were accused of carelessness in 
transmission, others of being inaccurate in old age, 
others of pretending to transmit traditions when 
they had lost their books and were depending on a 
faulty memory. Al-Hakim (d. 405/1014) accuses 
some of tracing back to the Prophet traditions which 
went back only to Companions or Successors. 

As a result of the effort to investigate the genuine- 
ness of traditions biographical works were compiled 
regarding the people who appear in isndds. It was 
important to know the years of their birth and 
death, for this shows whether they could have met 
the people they are said to have quoted. Statements 
were also recorded regarding the degree of their 
trustworthiness, but these raised problems for they 
were frequently contradictory. Although it is said 
that such material was collected from the first 
century, the books were mainly compiled from the 
third century onwards. Arabs were notable as 
genealogists, and therefore one may not unreason- 
ably assume that while the books began to appear 
comparatively late, materials for the earliest periods 
were available. Books were also written confined to 
traditionists in particular districts, madhhabs, or 
centuries, some including people of other interests. 
It is important to note that while these are called 
ridjal (men) works, they include many women 
traditionists (see further AL-DJARH WA ’L-TA‘DIL}. 

The criticism of traditions soon developed a series 
of technical terms, a number of which are found in 
the six books, where comments on traditions are 
common. Al-Tirmidhi made a notable contribution 
to the criticism of Tradition, for he not only supplied 
notes to the large majority of his traditions, but 
concluded with a chapter in which he discussed some 
points (see Varieties of the hasan tradition, in Journal 
of Semitic Studies, vi (1961), 37 ff.). The use of 
technical terms seems to have been a gradual 
development, but although a particular term might 
be used differently at different periods, fairly general 
agreement about most of them was eventually 
reached. 

Traditions were divided into sakik (sound), hasan 
(good), and da‘if (weak) or sakim (infirm). Sahih 
traditions have seven grades: (1) those given by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim; (2) those given by al-Bukhari 
alone; (3) those given by Muslim alone; (4) those not 
given by either, which however fulfil their conditions 
(shurut); (5) those which fulfil al-Bukh4ri’s shurit;(6) 
those which fulfil Muslim’s shurdt; (7) traditions 
sound in the opinion of other authorities. Hasan 
traditions are not considered quite so strong, but 
they are necessary for establishing points of law. 
Indeed, most of the legal traditions are of this type. 
There are varieties of the kasan but authorities are 
not all agreed on the subject. Al-Tirmidhi has used 
tasan along with other words, but in his final 
chapter he has unfortunately not explained what he 
means by all the terms he uses. Weak traditions also 
have various degrees. Allowance is made for using 
weak traditions dealing with exhortations, stories, 
and good behaviour, but not for those dealing with 


matters of law or with things which are allowable or 
forbidden. Abi Da?iid has used sah for traditions 
about which he has made no remark, some being 
sounder than others. Some have held sdlih to 
be a grade inferior to kasan, but this view is not 
common. Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askaldni (d. 852/1449) 
distinguishes between sdlik al-iktidjddj (fit to be 
used as proof )and salih al-i%tibdr (fit to be considered), 
the former being equivalent to Basan and the latter, 
though weak in itself, deserving consideration to see 
whether it is corroborated. If that is so it becomes 
salih bi-ghayrihi (fit through another tradition) 
and sali al+htidjddj. But in classical terminology 
salik is applied to transmitters rather than to 
traditions. 

Most of the following technical terms, mainly 
dealing with the isnad, acquired a stable meaning 
although all authorities did not agree in their inter- 
pretation of some. For convenience they are here 
arranged in five groups. 

(i) With reference to the number of 
transmitters. Mutawdtiy is applied to a tradition 
with so many transmitters that there could be no 
collusion, all being known to be reliable and not 
being under any compulsion to lie. Mashhir is a 
tradition with more than two transmitters, some 
such being sakih and others not. Mustafid is treated 
by some as equivalent to mashhir, by some as 
equivalent to mutawatir, but by most as an inter- 
mediate class. ‘Aziz is used of a tradition coming 
from one man of sufficient authority to have his 
traditions collected when two or three people share 
in transmitting them. Gharib is a tradition from only 
one Companion, or from a single man at a later stage. 
It may apply to isnad, or main, or both. It is to be 
distinguished from gharib al-hadith which applies to 
uncommon words in the main of traditions. Fard can 
be used of an isnad with only one transmitter at 
each stage, or of a tradition transmitted only by 
people of one district. Ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245) 
says every fard is not reckoned gharib; al-Nawawi 
(d. 676/1278) considers those from one district to 
be fard and those from individuals gharib. Shadhdh 
is a tradition from a single authority which differs 
from what others report. If it differs from what 
people of greater authority transmit, or if its trans- 
mitter is not of sufficient reliability to have his un- 
supported traditions accepted, it is rejected. Ahad 
is used of traditions from a relatively small number 
of transmitters, not enough to make them mutawatir. 
Khabar al-ahdd, or al-hadith al-dhadi is to be 
distinguished from khabar al-wahid, a tradition from 
a single man. 

(ii) With reference to the nature of the 
isnad. Muttasil is used of an unbroken isndd traced 
back to the source. If it goes back to the Prophet it 
is muttasil marfa‘, if to a Companion it is muttasil 
mawktf. Musnad is generally applied to a tradition 
with a fully connected isndd traced to the Prophet, 
i.é., both muttasil and marfé‘, though it has been 
applied by some to connected traditions going back 
to a Companion or a Successor. Marfa is a tradition 
traced to the Prophet whether or not the isndd is 
complete; but some would treat it as equivalent to 
musnad, Mawkif is a tradition going back only to 
a Companion. Maktu‘ is a tradition going back to a 
Successor regarding words or deeds of his, Al- 
Shafii and al-Tabarani used it in the sense of 
munkati‘, which has been used of an isndd including 
unspecified people, or one later than a Successor who 
claims to have heard someone he did not hear. It is 
also used of one later than a Successor quoting 
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directly from a Companion; but commonly it is 
applied when there is a break in the isnad at any 
stage later than the Successor. Munfasil (separated, 
divided) may be found applying to a tradition with 
several breaks in the isndd, to distinguish it from 
munkati’, MuSallak (suspended) is used when there 
is an omission of one or more names at the beginning 
of the isndd, or when the whole isndd is omitted. 
Mursal is a tradition in which a Successor quotes the 
Prophet directly. Mu‘allal or ma‘lil applies to a 
tradition with some weakness in isndd or matin. Al- 
Hakim calls it a tradition mixed with another, or 
containing some false notion of the transmitter, 
or given as muttasil when it is mursal. 

(iii) With reference to special features of 
matn or isndd, Ziyadat al-thikat means additions by 
authorities in main or isndd which are not found in 
other transmissions. Views differ regarding the extent 
to which such information is acceptable. Mu‘an‘an 
is used of an isnadd where ‘an (on the authority of) is 
used with no clear indication of how the tradition 
was received, It is held that when those who use it 
are known to be genuine, and to have heard the 
person they quote, the tradition is muttasil. Musalsal 
is applied when the transmitters in an isndd use the 
same words, or are of the same type, or come from 
the same place. Musalsal al-half is a type in which 
each transmitter swears an oath, and musalsal al-yad 
is the type in which each transmitter gives his hand 
to the one to whom he transmits the tradition. 
Mudallas is used of a tradition with a concealed defect 
in the isndd. The defect of tadlis (concealing defects) 
may consist in pretending to have heard a tradition 
from a contemporary when that is not so (tadlis al- 
tsnad), or in calling one’s authority by an unfamiliar 


ism, kunya, or misba (tadlis al-shuy&kh), or in ; 


omitting a weak transmitter who comes between two 
sound ones (fadlis al-taswiya). Mubham (obscure) is 
used when a transmitter is named vaguely, ¢.g., 
radjul (a man), or tbn fuldn (son of so and so) without 
giving the man’s ism. Maklib (transposed) is applied 
when a tradition is attributed to someone other than 
the real authority to make it an acceptable gharib 
tradition, or when two traditions have the isnad of 
the one with the matin of the other. Some use 
munkalib when there is a slight transposition in the 
wording. Mudradj (inserted) is used of a gloss in 
the matin, or of giving with one isndd texts which 
differ with different #sndds, or of mentioning a 
number of transmitters who differ in their isnad 
without indicating this. Generally it is used of 
inserting something in the isnad or the main of one 
tradition from another to make this appear part of 
it. Mudtarib (incongruous) is used when two people 
or more disagree with one another in their version of 
a tradition, they being people of similar standing. 
The difference may affect isndd or matn. Idtirab 
makes a tradition weak. When a man is called 
mudiarib al-hadith it means his traditions are con- 
fused. Isndd ‘ali (a high isndd), which is used when 
there are very few links between the transmitter and 
the Prophet, or between him and a certain authority, 
is considered a valuable type on the ground that the 
fewer the links the fewer are the possible chances of 
error. Isnad ndazil (a low isndd) means that there are 
many links. The quality of the former is called 
“uluww and of the latter nuzil. Muharraf (altered) 
is used of a change occurring in the letters of a word. 
Musahhaf (mistaken) is used of a slight error in 
isndd or main, commonly confined to an error in 
the dots. Mudabbadj (variegated, embellished) is 
used when two contemporaries transmit traditions 


from one another. I‘tibar (taking into consideration) 
means consideration of whether a transmitter who 
is alone in transmitting a tradition is well known, 
or whether, if the tradition is solitary by one 
authority, someone in the chain has another 
authority, or whether another Companion trans- 
mits it. 

(iv) With reference to acceptable tradi- 
tions. Ma‘raf (acknowledged) is applied to a weak 
tradition confirmed by another weak one, or it is a 
tradition superior in main or isnad to one called 
munkar (see below). Ma‘riéf is also applied to a 
traditionist when two or more transmit from him. 
Otherwise he is madjhil, i.e., unknown either as 
regards his person, or his reliability. Makbil (ac- 
cepted) is a tradition which fulfils requirements and 
is either sakih or hasan. Mahfaz (committed to 
memory) applies to a tradition which, when com- 
pared with one which is shadhdh, is considered of 
greater weight. 

(v) With reference to rejected traditions, 
Munkar (ignored) is used of a tradition whose 
transmitter is alone in transmitting it and differs 
from one who is reliable, or is one who has not the 
standing to be accepted when alone. Some equate 
munkar with shadhdh, but munkar is normally con- 
sidered inferior. When one says of a transmitter 
yarwi 'l-mandkir (he transmits munkar traditions) 
this does not involve the rejection of all his tradi- 
tions; but if he is called munkar al-hadith they are 
all to be rejected. Mardtid (rejected) is the opposite 
of makbiél. More particularly it is a tradition from 
a weak transmitter which contradicts what authori- 
ties transmit. Matrak (abandoned) is a tradition 
from a single transmitter who is suspected of false- 
hood in Tradition, or is openly wicked in deed or 
word, or is guilty of much carelessness or frequent 
wrong notions. Matrik (cast out) is held by some 
to be synonymous with matrak, by others to 
be a separate class less acceptable than da‘#/, but 
not so bad as mawdi‘ (fictitious), the worst type of 
all. Some other technical terms are given below. 
[See also aL-DJARH WA ’L-TA‘DIL]. 

The criticism of traditions was very detailed, 
showing how seriously the work was undertaken, 
and one recognizes the genuine effort made to clear 
away what was false. But Western scholars have 
tended to argue that the criticism did not go far 
enough. Goldziher, in his Muhammedanische Studien, 
ii, and elsewhere, has shown that Hadith is not based 
on such firm ground as the conventional doctrine 
would lead one to suppose, and he has been followed 
by many others. One readily notices phrases from 
the Old and New Testaments put into the mouth of 
the Prophet as his sayings. There are references to 
towns far from Arabia which were to be conquered, 
even to towns not yet founded in the Prophet’s time. 
Parties which arose in the early Muslim period are 
named, ¢.g., Kharidjis, Murdji’a, Kadariyya, Djah- 
miyya. Reference can be found to the rightly-guided 
Caliphs, and there are unmistakeable references to 
the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids. Many miracles are 
attributed to the Prophet, although the Kur’4n does 
not represent him as a miracle-worker. There is great 
detail regarding the tribulations before the end of 
the world, and regarding the Last Judgment. There 
are also elaborate descriptions of heaven and of hell. 
The Western mind finds it difficult to accept such 
material as genuinely coming from the Prophet. 
Professor J. Schacht has argued cogently that 
isnads grew as time passed, and so legal traditions 
which belonged to a later period were eventually 
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traced back to the Prophet. While one does not feel 
justified in explaining away the whole body of 
Tradition on these lines, it is quite clear that much 
material coming from a later date has been attributed 
to the Prophet, and this makes it very difficult to 
find a satisfactory criterion by which one may 
recognize what is genuine. Material which accumu- 
jated within a certain circle may often have seemed 
to a later generation to have come from a Companion 
who settled in the area, and by a natural process to 
have been attributed to him with the assumption 
that he had the Prophet as his authority. One result 
of Western criticism is that we must be chary of 
accusing men like Abii Hurayra of inventing many 
traditions, for they probably heard and transmitted 
very little of what they are reputed to have told. 


IV. THE sTUDY AND TRANSMISSION 
oF TRADITION 


The study of Tradition is called ‘Ulim al-hadith 
(the sciences of Tradition). Various works had been 
written on branches of Tradition, but the first to 
attempt a comprehensive work was Abii Muhammad 
al-Ramahurmuzi (d. 360/971) whose lengthy work 
in seven parts is called al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayna 
"l-rawit wa ’l-wa%i, Al-Hakim al-Naysabiri wrote a 
more systematic work entitled Ma‘rifat ‘ulim al- 
hadith, divided into 52 naw‘ (categories), a method 
followed by later writers. The work of Ibn al-Salah, 
SUhim al-hadith, which may be considered the 
classical work on the subject, has 65 naw‘. The study 
covers minutely a wide range of subjects, dealing 
with classes of traditions and transmitters (emphasis 
being specially laid on knowledge of the Companions 
—Sahabis, and the Successors—Tabi‘uin), with 
methods of learning and transmitting traditions, 
with rules about details of writing traditions and 
methods of making necessary corrections in one’s 
manuscript, even with the ages at which it is 
appropriate to begin and to stop transmitting. To 
give one illustration of the rules for writing, when 
the phrase salld ‘llahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam comes after 
vasal Allah, one must not end a line with rasél, for 
to do so would mean that someone happening to 
glance at the next line might think God was being 
invoked to bless and preserve Himself. 

There were a number of recognized methods by 
which traditions could be received, but everyone was 
not agreed about the relative importance of some of 
them. Ibn al-Salah gives the following: (1) Hearing 
(sama‘). Hearing directly from the shaykh’s mouth 
is considered superior to other methods. (2) Reciting 
to the shaykh (al-kird’a ‘ala ’l-shaykh), commonly 
called ‘ard (submitting the material to him). One 
may recite to him his material from memory or from 
a book, and he may listen with or without his book 
for reference according to the quality of his memory. 
The important matter is that he should be able to 
guarantee the correctness of what is attributed to 
him. This method is equally valid if one hears 
someone else reciting. (3) Licence (idjaza). Licence to 
transmit a shaykh’s traditions is of various kinds, 
some more precise than others as to the material and 
the person or persons to whom it is given. (4) Handing 
over (mundwala). This applies to a copy of the 
shaykh’s traditions being handed to a student with 
or without idjdza. Ibn al-Salah held that idjéza must 
be received to make it valid, but said that a number 
of traditionists held that mundwala alone was 
sufficient. (5) Correspondence (mukdtaba). Some held 
that material received thus may be transmitted 
though licence has not been given, but others 
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disagreed. Ibn al-Salah holds that if the man who 
receives the traditions is familiar with the shkaykh’s 
handwriting he may transmit the traditions, making 
clear how he received them. If licence is given this 
is equivalent to mundwala with idjdza. (6) Bequest 
(wasiyya). Ibn al-Salah says that receiving a book 
of traditions in a bequest does not give one the right 
to transmit them, but some consider that it does. 
Wasiyya is also used of a book entrusted to someone 
by one going on a journey. (7) A find (widjdda). One 
who finds a book in a shaykh’s handwriting may 
transmit the traditions if he explains how he got 
them, this giving a suggestion of a connected isnad. 
If the book contains the skaykh’s traditions copied 
by someone else, one may say merely that he said 
such and such, this not suggesting a connected isnad, 
Some at least of these methods were used in the 
3rd/gth century, and possibly earlier. Al-Bukhari 
has chapters on reading over traditions to a shaykh 
and on mundwala and mukdtaba, and al-Tirmidhi 
speaks of reading over material to a shaykh. 

Different words used in the transmission of tradi- 
tions are discussed, such as haddathani (he told me), 
haddathana (he told us), akkbarani (he informed me), 
akhbarana (he informed us), sami‘ (I heard), 
anba’ani (he announced to me), anda?and (he an- 
nounced to us), ‘az (on the authority of). Various 
views mentioned by people of the znd/8th and 
3rd/gth centuries suggest that in their day there was 
no general agreement about the relative importance 
of these terms. Al-Hakim is more precise. He says 
haddathani should be used when one hears a shaykh 
with no others present and kaddathand when others 
are present; akhbarani when one reads over traditions 
to a shaykh with no others present, and akkbaranad 
when one hears someone else reading to the shaykh; 
anbe’?ani when one submits traditions to a shaykh 
and is given idjaza by word ot mouth. ‘An, which 
is generally agreed to be allowable when the trans- 
mitter is reliable, often appears in al-Bukhari’s 
traditions. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1072) 
justifies it especially when the isndd is long, as it 
avoids tedious details. An isndd which begins with 
one or more of the other words often uses only ‘an 
towards the end; or it may begin with one of the 
recognized words and continue with ‘an to the end. 

It is not sufficient, according to the strictest 
rules, to give merely the contents of a collection of 
traditions for which one has received idjdza; one 
must inscribe on one’s manuscript the name of the 
shaykh from whom one received the traditions, 
telling how and when this took place, along with the 
line of authorities through whom he heard it. So not 
only the separate traditions but also the whole 
collection must have an isndd. This practice has 
continued in certain quarters, but the invention of 
printing has largely made it unnecessary. The text 
of some important scholar is printed, his authority 
sufficing without any attempt to trace the trans- 
mission of his version down to the present day. But 
manuscripts always give details of the transmission 
of their contents. 

In discussing the age at which people may begin 
to hear and transmit traditions and the age at which 
they should stop Ibn al-Salah holds that no hard and 
fast rules can be laid down. Some say the youngest 
age is five and that people should stop in their 
eighties, but he argues that some are not too young 
before five and some have not become senile in their 
eighties, although there are others who should stop 
earlier. 

Inconsistency in traditions (mukhialif al-hadith) 
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has caused difficulty, recognizing the existence of 
traditions which seem contradictory. Ibn Kutayba’s 
Ta?wil mukhtalif al-hadith (Cairo 1326/1908; Fr. tr. 
G. Lecomte, Damascus 1962) is a standard work 
on the subject. By an exercise of ingenuity it may 
be possible to reconcile the traditions, or one may 
be given preference because of the superiority of its 
transmitters; or by a knowledge of when the tra- 
ditions were promulgated one may conclude that 
the later one has abrogated the earlier. This subject 
has the title of al-nasikh wa ’l-manstikh (the abroga- 
ting and the abrogated). A tradition cannot be 
abrogated by idjmd‘; only a tradition can abrogate 
a tradition. 

It is often said that the validity of a tradition 
depends not on the text but on the isndd. While this 
is generally true, it is not the whole story. For exam- 
ple, al-Hakim (Ma‘rifat ‘ultim al-hadith, 59 ff.) 
mentions some traditions with very reliable men in the 
isndd which he holds to be faulty and weak. He 
argues that one requires considerable knowledge to 
detect this, and can arrive at a conclusion only after 
discussion with people learned in the subject. 
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HADITH KUDSI (sacred, or holy tradition), 
also called hadith ilahi, or rabbdni (divine tradition), 
is a class of traditions which give words 
spoken by God, as distinguished from hadith 
nabawi (prophetical tradition) which gives the words 
of the Prophet. Although hadith kudsi is said to 
contain God’s words, it differs from the Kur’an 
which was revealed through the medium of Gabriel, 
is inimitable, is recited in the salat, and may not be 
touched or recited by the ceremonially unclean. 
Hadith kudst does not necessarily come through 
Gabriel, but may have come through inspiration 
(ilham), or in a dream. One statement, not generally 
accepted, says God revealed these traditions to the 
Prophet on the night of the Mi‘rddj. The words are 
not God’s exact words, but express their meaning. 
They may not be used in sa/at, and there is no harm 
if one touches them when ceremonially unclean. 
Disbelief in the Kur?4n is infidelity, but this does 
not apply to hadith kudst. When quoting a hadith 
kudst one must not say simply, “God said” as when 
quoting the Kur’4n, but either, “‘God’s messenger 
said in what he related from his Lord’’, or, ‘‘God 
most high said in what God’s messenger related 
from Him’. Some of these traditions quite clearly 
have their source in the Bible. For example, “what 
eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor has entered into 
the heart of man” (cf. Isaiah Ixiv, 4; x Cor. ii, 9), 
and a tradition telling that on the Day of Resurrection 
God will say, ‘‘O son of Adam, I was sick and you 
did not visit me’’, continuing on the lines of Matthew 
xxv, 41 ff. 

The hadith kudst do not form a separate group in 
the books of tradition, but some collections have been 
compiled from the six Sunni books and, more 
commonly, from others. The largest collection, al- 
Ithadfat al-saniyya fi ’l-ahadith al-kudsiyya, by 
Muhammad al-Madani, or al-Madyani (d. 881/1476), 
publ. Haydarabad 1323/1905, contains 858 traditions 
divided in three groups: (1) those beginning with 
kala; (2) those beginning with yaktlu; (3) 
those given alphabetically, this last containing 
603. The isndd is not given, but as the collection 
from which each tradition comes is mentioned, 
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those who desire can find its isnd@d there. A col- 
lection of 101 kudsi traditions entitled Mishkat 
al-anwar by Mubyi ’1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) 
was published in Aleppo (1346/1927) along with a 
collection of 40 compiled by Mulla ‘Ali al-K4ri? 
(d. 1014/1605). Ibn al-‘Arabi, who divides his 
collection into three parts, two of 40 traditions and 
one of 21, gives a full isndd in the first, sometimes 
in the second, and usually in the third. ‘Ali al-Kari? 
merely mentions the Companion reputed to have 
heard the tradition from the Prophet. Another 
collection, not published, is by ‘Abd al-Ra?if 
Muhammad b. Tadj al-Din al-Munawi (d. 1031/1621). 
It is divided into two parts (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Fligel, i, 150 f.), the first with traditions beginning 
with kdla and the second arranged in alphabetical 
order. It would appear that al-Munawi, whose 
smaller work has the same title as al-Madani’s, was 
largely dependent on that work. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
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HADITHA, ‘New [town], the name of several 

cities. 

I. Hadithat al-Mawsil, a town on the 
east bank of the Tigris, one farsakh below 
the mouth of the upper (Great) Zab. Its ruins are 
to be recognized in the mound of Tell al-Sha‘ir. 
Various accounts of its origin are given. According 
to Hisham b. al-Kalbi (apud Ibn al-Fakih, 129 and 
Baladhuri, Balak ed., 340) Harthama b. ‘Arfadja, 
after making Mawsil the capital, came to Haditha 
in the reign of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, where he found 
a village witn two churches in which he settled Arabs. 
That this story is authentic (it is also giver in Yakit, 
ii, 222) is confirmed by Jabari (i, 2807), according to 
whom in 24/645 Walid spent some time in Haditha 
on his way back from Aimenia. Hamza says that 
Haditha is the translation of the Persian Nokard. If 
this is pot an invention of Shu‘ibiyya bias, the best 
explanation of the name would be that of Baladhuri, 
namely that inhabitants of the ““Newtown” of Anbar 
Fayriizshabir migrated thither and transferred the 
name to their new abode. When Hamza and others 
ascribe the “foundation” of the town to the last 
Umayyad Marwan II b. Muhammad or Bar Bahlil 
ascribes it to his father Muhammad b. Marwan I, 
the reason may be that these rulers erected some 
buildings there, but nevertheless the explanations of 
the name ‘‘Newtown”’ as ‘‘newer” than Mawsil are 
inventions (cf. Yakut, ii, 22; Hoffmann, Syr. Aktien 
pers. Mart., 178; E. Reitemeyer, Stadiegriindungen 
der Araber, 83). The town’s period of greatest 
prosperity falls within the early ‘Abbasid period, 
when the Caliph al-Hadi stayed there before his 
death and when the rebel geneial Misa b. Bogha 


made it his headquarters in the 1eign of al-Muhtadi 
(Tabari, iii, 578, 1827). The population remained 
Christian. Mar Abraham was b.shop of Haditha 
before he became Patriarch and Katholikos (837- 
50 A.D.) (Budge, Thomas of Marga, ii, 103; Asse- 
mani, Bibl. Or., iii{1, 508 note 1). 

The town lay on the terraced east bank of the 
Tigris in the form ot a semicircle. Its mosque lay close 
to the river and the buildings, with the exception of 
the mosque, were of brick. The tomb of ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab was shown there, but pro- 
bably wiongly, as he died in Medina (Mukaddasi, 
139; Mardasid, 292). It is remarkable that Haditha is 
sometimes described as the northern extremity of 
Sawad, which had a greater extent than the province 
of “Irak (Yakut, iii, 174; Dimishki, 185). Elsewhere it 
is mentioned as a station on the post-road from 
Baghdad to Mawsil. It was ruined as a result of the 
Mongol invasion. 

Il. Hadithat al-FurAt, called also Hadithat al- 
Nira (Lime-Newtown) on the Euphrates, south of 
‘Ana (34° 8’ N. and 42° 26’ E.), a nadhiya of the kada? 
of ‘Ana. The town itself is built on an island, only the 
caravan stations being on the western river bank. It 
has very much declined since 1910, when the reefs 
and dams in the river were blown up in order to make 
way for packet-boats which never came into service; 
it had formerly 400 houses, 2 djdmi‘s and 3 masdjids, 
2 corn-mills, gardens with 1500 date palms (about 
6000 in the whole nakiya). It was irrigated by great 
waterwheels called na‘a#ra, which were erected at the 
rapids of the river. There are limestone quarries on 
the western side of the Euphrates valley. There are 
three saints’ tombs of the 5th-7th/11th-13th centuries 
there, from N. to S.: 1. Shaykh al-Hadid (a certain 
Muhammad b. Misa al-Kazim); 2. The Awlad Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘%i; 3. a certain Nadjm al-Din, said to 
have been one of the occupants of Noah’s ark. As to 
the history of the town, Y4kit (ii, 223), following 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. Djabir, observes that it was 
taken before ‘Umar’s time in the governorship of 
‘Ammar b. Y4sir. It had a strong castle on the island 
which was of some importance as late as the time of 
the Caliph al-Ka?im (Mardsid, 292). According to 
Abit Sa‘d al-Sam‘“Aani the inhabitants were Christians. 

III. Haditha called Dirsh or Dirs, a village 
in the Ghita of Damascus (Y akit, ii, 225; Mardasia, 
292). 

Bibliography: Le Strange, index. 
(E. HERZFELD*) 

HADIYYA [see H1BA]. 

HADJAR (locally pronounced hagar) is a cognate 
of the Ethiopic hagar ‘‘town’”’, and was the normal 
word for ‘‘town” in the epigraphic dialects of pre- 
Islamic South Arabia. It is still in use today as an 
element in the place-names given to ruins of pre- 
Islamic town sites in South Arabia. See Azimuddin 
Ahmad, Die auf Stidarabien beziighchen Angaben 
Na&wan’s in Sams al-‘uliim, Leyden 1916, 108. 

(A. F. L. BEEsTon) 

HADJAR [see AL-HASA]. 

HADJAR (a.), stone. The word is applied in 
Arabic as indiscriminately as in European languages 
to any solid inorganic bodies occurring anywhere in 
Nature; sometimes indeed it is used in a still broader 
sense, as in Sra II, 60/57 and VII, 160, where the 
rock from which Misa procures water is called also 
‘stone’. Although Sara XVII, 50/53: “Say: Be ye 
stones, or iron” may indicate a certain discrimination 
between stones and minerals, later texts, or at least 
some of them, do not maintain it. In the Book of 
Stones ascribed to Aristotle all the substances 
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described—metals, and even glass and mercury 
included—are called stones; so too are certain 
organic substances, the Bezoar [see BAZAHR] and the 
“meat magnet’, maghndatis al-lahm (Das Steinbuch 
des Aristoteles, ed. J. Ruska, 1912, 110). 

A survey of stones analogous to the surveys of 
animals and stars by Aristotle and Ptolemy respect- 
ively is not known in classical literature. There are a 
few objective descriptions in Theophrastus and 
Pliny, but their influence, if any, on Islamic literature 
has not yet been studied. Aristotle’s theories on the 
origin of minerals in general became known through 
the Arabic translation of the Meteorologica (see aL- 
ATHAR AL-‘ULWIyyYa; the text contained in MS Yeni 
Cami 1179 has meanwhile been edited by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi, together with De coelo, 1961). It 
is to be noted that in the editions of the Greek text 
Book 3 ends (378b 5-6) with the announcement of a 
detailed discussion of the different kinds of bodies; 
in the Arabic translation, Book 4 begins (ed. Badawi, 
go) with this same announcement, which was there- 
fore judged to be the introduction to this spurious 
book. However, the promised detailed discussion 
does not appear there either. This was probably the 
reason for compiling the spurious Book of Stones 
mentioned above. In Latin translations of the 
Meteorologica, Ibn Sina’s treatise on the origin of 
stones and mountains sometimes appears as an 
appendix, occasionally under Aristotle’s name; the 
Arabic and Latin texts, with an English translation, 
were published separately by E. J. Holmyard and 
D. C. Mandeville: Avicennae de Congelatione et 
Conglutinatione lapidum, 1927 (see OLZ, 1929, 
cols. 374-6). Fragments of the Meteorologica of 
Theophrastus in Syriac have recently been edited 
and translated by E. Wagner and P. Steinmetz, 
Der syrische Auszug der Meteorologie des Theophrast 
(Ak, d, Wiss. u. d. Lit., Abh. d. Geistes-u. Sozialwiss. 
KI. 1964, i); see also P. Steinmetz, Die Physik des 
Theophrastos von Eresos, 1964. 

Islamic books on the origin of stones etc. are list- 
ed in AL-ATHAR AL-‘ULWIYYA, and also in E. Wiede- 
mann, Zur Mineralogie im Islam (Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. 
Naturw., xxx, Sitz. d. phys.-med. Sos. in Erlangen, 
xliv (1912), 205 ff.). A comprehensive discussion of 
the subject, dealing with the origin of stones in 
general and enumerating a great many of them in 
detail, is contained in al-Kazwini’s Cosmography, 
203-45. Here ma‘diniyyat are divided into metals 
(the “seven bodies”, al-adjsdm al-sab‘a), stones and 
oily substances. Ethé’s translation (Die Wunder der 
Schopfung, Leipzig 1868, not mentioned in GAL) 
breaks off after the chapter on metals; the chapters 
on stones and oily substances were translated by 
J. Ruska (Das Steinbuch ... des Kazwtnt tibers. und 
mit Anm, versehen, Beil. zum Jahresbericht 1895/96 
der provisor. Oberrealschule Heidelberg, Kirchhain 
1896). The relation between ‘Aristotle’ and al- 
Kazwini has been fully discussed by J. Ruska in the 
introductory chapter of his Das Steinbuch des 
Aristoteles, 1912. 

Interest in descriptions of specific “stones” is 
very many-sided. Apart from the descriptions of 
substances in medical, commercial, technical and 
chemical literature, for which, inter alia, pharmaco- 
logical and chemico-alchemical works may be 
consulted, there exists a special type of stone-books 
in which genuine information may be found but 
whose main purpose is magical. The Pseudo-Aristotle 
mentioned above is one; another, also ascribed to 
Aristotle, in which a chapter on stones is incorporated, 
is the famous Sirr al-asrdr or al-Siydsa fi tadbir al- 
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riyasa, published by ‘A. Badawi, Fontes Graecae 
doctrinarum politicarum Islamicarum, i, 1954. A 
bibliography of such literature was compiled by 
M. Steinschneider, Arabische Lapidarien, in ZDMG, 
xlvii (1895), 244-78, to be supplemented by H. Ritter, 
Ortentalische Steinbiicher, in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 
iii (1935), 1-15. For the Lapidario of Alfonso the Wise, 
see BALINUS; for the use of stones for magical 
purposes, see H. Ritter and M. Plessner’s translation 
of Picatrix (Ps.-Madjriti, Ghdyat al-hakim, 1962); a 
chapter on this subject will be included in the forth- 
coming volume of studies on this book. 

Since no attention has been drawn to the unique 
place in the mineralogical literature of Islam 
occupied by the al-Djamahir fi ma‘rifat al-djawdhir of 
al-Birini [g.v.], a few remarks on it may be added 
here. The djawahir proper, i.e., pearls and precious 
stones, occupy only part of the book; it deals also 
with many metals and other minerals, always giving 
exact descriptions, indications of the location of 
mines, specific weights, prices, uses, and tales con- 
cerning them, the last often aptly criticized [see 
ALMAS}. The book deserves a full translation with 
careful textual criticism. M. J. Haschmi’s doctoral 
thesis Die Quellen des Steinbuches des Beriinit (Bonn 
1935) was prepared simultaneously with the edition 
of F. Krenkow (Haydarabad 1355) and relies only 
on manuscript sources. It should be pointed out that 
al-Birini questions the genuineness of Aristotle’s 
book of stones (Haschmi, 35; ed. Krenkow, 41). Only 
two chapters have so far been made accessible to 
non-Arabists: P. Kahle, Bergkristall, Glas und Glas- 
fliisse nach dem Steinbuch des Biruni, in ZDMG, xc 
(1936), 321 ff.; F. Krenkow, The chapter on pearls in 
the Book of Precious Stones by al-Berunt, in IC, xv 
(1941), 399-421 and xvi (1942), 21-36. 
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(M. PLESSNER) 

AL-HADJAR aL-ASWAD [see aL-KaA‘BA]. 

HADJAR at-NASR (‘‘the rock of the vulture”), 
a fortress founded by the last Idrisids [g.v.] in a 
natural mountainous retreat, placed by Ibn Khaldin 
among the dependencies of the town of al-Basra 
{g.v.]. Its site has now been identified in the territory 
occupied by the smail tribe of the Sumatra, east- 
north-east of the Moroccan town of al-Kasr al-Kabir 
(Alcazarquivir). It is reported to have been known 
also by the name of Hadjar al-Shurafa. In 317/929-30 
the Bani Muhammad, expelled from Fas after the 
assassination of their prince, the famous al-Hadjdjam, 
settled at al-Basra. These descendants of Idris would 
not, however, have escaped the blockade and the 
Fatimid persecutions had it not been for the regard 
in which the Berbers held the descendants of the 
Prophet. It is without doubt these sentiments which 
enabled al-Hasan b. Ganniin (Djanniin), the local 
ruler, to maneeuvre skilfully between the Umayyads 
of Spain and the Fatimids and to carve out for 
himself a principality which in about 361/972 com- 
prised not only al-Basra but also Tangiers and 
Tetuan. Al-Hakam II, the amir of Cordova, was 
finally roused by the activities of Ibn Gannin into 
sending a fleet and an army to subdue him. The 
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Idrisid then took refuge in his fortress with his harem 
and bis treasure and, after several spectacular 
reverses, he finally inflicted a bloody defeat on the 
Umayyad troops on 21 Rabi‘ I 362/30 December 972; 
their leader, Ibn Tumlus, was killed and they had 
to seek refuge within the walls of Ceuta. In order to 
avenge this cruel defeat, al-Hakam II sent to 
Morocco his best general, the renowned mawld 
Ghalib [g.v.], who gathered together his army as soon 
as he disembarked and set off to besiege Hadjar al- 
Nasr. Ibn Gannin resisted so effectively that fresh 
reinforcements were sent from Spain, with a large 
supply of gold to buy over the allies of the Idrisid. 
The latter realized that he was lost and was obliged 
to surrender on 21 Djumada II 363/19 March 974. 
A week later Ghalib inflicted on him the bitter 
experience of attending the mosque of the fortress 
to hear the prayer pronounced in the name of al- 
Hakam, his conqueror. Ghalib returned to Spain 
six months later, taking with him Ibn Gannin and 
his relations of the Bani Muhammad branch. The 
arrival of the Idrisids at Cordova on 3 Muharram 
364/23 September 974 was the occasion of magnificent 
celebrations. Pensions and gifts were accorded to the 
700 warriors ““‘who were worth 7,000’. (For their 
further history and the assassination of Ibn Ganntin 
see 1pRIistps). With this exile the decay of the 
fortress presumably began; the texts make no 
mention of it after this date. 


Bibliography: Ibn Khaldiin, ‘Jbar (tr. de | 
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HADJARAYN, a town in Hadramawt on the 
IDjabal of the same name, about five miles south of 
Mashhad ‘Ali [g.v.] on the Wadi Dii‘an. Situated 
amid extensive palm-groves, it is built against the 
slopes of the Djabal. The surrounding land is very 
fertile and produces dhura. Irrigation is provided 
through channels from the say) and from very deep 
wells. The town is of importance as a centie on the 
motor road between Mukalla and Shibam. Its houses 
are built of brick and are large but the streets are 
narrow and steep. It belongs to the Ku‘aytis of 
Shibim [g.v.] who are represented in it by a member 
of their family, who bears the title xakib and lives in 
a palace on the summit of the hill. Hadjarayn has 
about 3,000 inhabitants, many of whom have con- 
nexions with Java and speak Malay. In the vicinity 
of the town there are relics of the pre-Islamic period, 
when the incense trade still flourished in the district. 
The ruins of an ancient town, Raydin, with in- 
scriptions are still to be seen about the valley. 
Hadjarayn was known to Hamdani but in the 
form al-Hadjardn. In his time it consisted of two 
towns, Khawdiin and Dammin, lying on opposite 
sides of the wddi. Khawdiin was inhabited by the 
Sadaf, Dammiin by the Kinda. At the foot of the 
fortified hill, on which Hadjarayn lay, there were 
palmgroves and fields of dhura and burr, which were 
watered by a ghayl coming from the top of the hill. 
Bibliography: J. T. Bent, Southern Arabia, 
London 1900; H. Helfritz, Chicago der Wiiste, 
Berlin 1932; al-Hamdani, Sifat djazivat al-‘Arab, 
ed. D. H. Miiller, Leiden 1884-91; L. Hirsch, 
Reisen in Stid-Arabien, Mahraland und Hadramut, 
Leiden 1897; A. von Wrede, Reise in Hadhramaut 
.., (ed. H. von Maltzan), Brunswick 1870; 
D. van der Meulen and H. von Wissmann, 


Hadramaut, some of its mysteries unvetled, Leiden 

1932; A. Grohmann, Stidarabien als Wirtschafts- 

gebset, Vienna and Briinn 1922-33, 2 vols., index. 

(J. Scutzirer-[A. K. Irvive]) 

HADJIDI (a.), pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘Arafat 
and Mina, the fifth of the five “pillars” (arkdn) of 
Islam. It is also called the Great Pilgrimage in 
contrast to the ‘smra [g.v.] or Little Pilgrimage. Its 
annual observance has had, and continues to have, 
a profound influence on the Muslim world. Those not 
taking part follow the pilgrims in thought; the 
religious teachers, and nowadays the press, radio and 
television help them in this by providing doctrine 
and news bulletins. For the Muslim community itself 
this event is the occasion for a review of its extent 
and its strength. To the religious, social and even 
political significance which such a gathering has 
today, was added, until the 18th century, an eco- 
nomic aspect: then, at this time of the year, Mecca 
was the site of one of the greatest commercial fairs 
of the world in which were found the products of 
Europe, Arabia and the Indies. Moreover, in those 
times, when travelling was still difficult, the pil- 
grimage helped to produce a mingling among the 
élite of the Muslim world: scholars on the way to 
Mecca would stay temporarily at places in the way, 
forming friendships with colleagues or themselves 
teaching in the local mosques. 


i, — Tue pre-Istamic Hapypy. 


The investigation of the original meaning of the 
Toot #.dj goes no further than hypotheses, some 
however probable. The Arabic lexicographers give 
the meaning “to betake oneself to”; this would 
agree with our “go on pilgrimage’’. But this meaning 
is as clearly denominative as that of the Hebrew 
verb. Probably the root 31M, which in North as well 
as South Semitic languages means ‘‘to go around, 
to go in a circle’, is connected with it. With this we 
are not much farther forward however; for we do not 
even know whether religious circumambulations 
formed part of the original hadjdj. We do know that 
in the pre-Muslim period two annual markets were 
held in the month of Dhu ’l-Ka‘da, at Ukaz and 
Madjanna. These were followed in the early days of 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja by that of Dhu ’l-Madjaz and thence 
the people went direct to ‘Arafat. The Muslim 
practice of going out from Mecca to ‘Arafat is there- 
fore probably an innovation; and Islam knows 
nothing of religious circumambulations in ‘Arafat. 

This Hadjdj to Arafat was not a local peculiarity; 
pilgrimage to a sanctuary is an old Semitic custom, 
which is prescribed even in the older parts of the 
Pentateuch as an indispensable duty. ‘‘Three times 
a year shall you celebrate for me a kag” is written in 
Exodus (xxiii, 14), and ‘‘three times a year all thy 
males shall appear before the Lord Yahwe’”’ (ibid., 
17 and xxxiv, 22). But in Arabia also there were 
probably several places of pilgrimage where festivals 
like that of the Hadjdj of ‘Arafat were celebrated. 
The month of Aggathalbaeith mentioned by Epi- 
phanius seems to presuppose a sanctuary in the north. 

The hadjdj of ‘Arafat took place on 9 Dhu 
*l-Hidjdja; the most diverse Arab tribes took part 
in it, but this was only possible when peace reigned 
in the land. The consecutive months Dhu ’l-Ka‘da, 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja and Muharram thus formed a sacred 
period during which tribal feuds were at rest; 
weapons were laid aside in the holy territory. 

It may be regarded as certain that in Muhammad’s 
time the sacred festival fell in the spring. Wellhausen 
has, however, made it appear probable that the 
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original time of the hadjdj was the autumn. If, as is 
probable, the above mentioned intercalary month 
had for its object to maintain this time of the year, 
the intercalation did not effect its purpose, but from 
what cause we do not know. If the kadjdj originally 
fell in the autumn, it is natural, when inquiring into 
its original significance, to compare it with the 
North Semitic autumnal festival, the “Feast of 
Tabernacles” (or Day of Atonement), a proceeding 
which finds further support in the fact that the 
Feast of Tabernacles in the Old Testament is often. 
called briefly the kag (e.g., Judges, xxi, 19; I Kings, 
viii, 2, 65). We will indeed find several features in 
agreement (see below). 

Great fairs were from early times associated with 
the fadjdj, which was celebrated on the conclusion 
of the date-harvest. These fairs were probably the 
main thing to Muhammad’s contemporaries, as they 
still are to many Muslims. For the ceremonies had 
already then lost their religious significance for the 
people. The following may be stated: a main part of 
the ceremony was the wukdf, “‘the halt’’, in the plain 
of ‘Arafat; in Islam the kadjdj without wukdf is 
invalid. This can only be explained as the survival 
of a pre-Muslim notion. Houtsma has compared the 
wukuf with the stay of the Israelites on Mount Sinai. 
The latter had to prepare themselves for this by 
refraining from sexual intercourse (Exodus, xix, 15) 
and the washing of their garments (Exodus, xix, 10, 
14). Thus they waited upon their God (4"3093, 11, 15). 
In the same way the Muslims refrain from sexual 
intercourse, wear holy clothing and stand before the 
deity (wakafa = ]\> = stand) at the foot of a holy 
mountain. 

On Sinai, the deity appeared as a thunder- and 
lightning-god. We know nothing of the god of ‘Arafat; 
but he probably existed. Muhammad is related to 
have said at the Farewell Pilgrimage: ‘‘The whole of 
“Arafat is a place for standing (mawkif), the whole 
of Muzdalifa is a place of standing, the whole of Mina 
a place of sacrifice’, Snouck Hurgronje has explained 
these words to mean that the particular places there, 
where heathen ceremonies were performed, were to 
lose their importance through these words. A little 
is known of these heathen places in Muzdalifa and 
Mina (see below). 

It is uncertain whether the day of ‘Arafat was a 
fast-day or not. In Tradition it is several times ex- 
pressly stated that Muhammad’s companions did 
not know what was his view on this question: he 
was therefore invited to drink and he drank. The 
ascetic character of the hadjdj days is clear from the 
ihradm prohibitions. That these were once extended to 
include food and drink is clear from Muhammad’s 
explanation: ‘‘the tashrik days (11-13 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja) 
are days of eating, drinking and sensual pleasure’’. 
In early Islam ascetically disposed persons therefore 
chose the hadj@j as the special time for their self- 
denials (see Goldziher in RHR, xxxvii, 318, 320 f.). 

The wukif lasts in Islam from the moment after 
midday till sunset. Tradition records that Muham- 
mad ordered that ‘Arafat should not be left till after 
sunset, while it had previously been usual to begin 
the ifada even before sunset. But the Prophet is said 
not only to have shifted the time, but even to have 
suppressed the whole rite by forbidding the running 
to Muzdalifa and to have ordered that it should be 
slowly approached. But how tenacious the old 
custom is, is clear from modern discriptions of the 
ifada. Snouck Hurgronje thought he saw a solar 
rite in the Jatter, a view which was more definitely 
formulated by Houtsma in connexion with the 


character of the #adjdj (see below), viz. that it was 
originally considered a persecution of the dying sun. 

The god of Muzdalifa was Kuzah, the thunder-god. 
A fire was kindled on the sacred hill, also calledKuzah. 
Here a halt was made and this wek#f has a still 
greater similarity to that on Sinai, as in both cases 
the thunder-god is revealed in fire. It may further be 
presumed that the traditional custom of making as 
much noise as possible and of shooting was origin- 
ally a sympathetic charm to call forth the thunder. 

In pre-Islamic times, the ifa@ga to Mina used to 
begin as soon as the sun was visible, Muhammad 
therefore ordained that this should begin before 
sunrise; here again we have the attempt to destroy 
a solar rite. In ancient times they are said to have 
sung during the tfdda: ashrik thabir kaymd nughir. 
The explanation of these words is uncertain; it is 
sometimes translated: “Enter into the light of 
morning, Thabir, so that we may hasten”, 

When they arrived in Mina, it seems that the first 
thing they did was to sacrifice; 10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
is still called yawm al-adahi, “day of the morning 
sacrifices”, In ancient times the camels to be sacri- 
ficed were distinguished by special marks (taklid) 
even on the journey to the faram; for example two 
sandals were hung around their necks. Mention is 
also made of the ishk‘adr, the custom of making an 
incision in the side of the hump and letting blood 
flow from it; or wounds were made in the animal’s 
skin. It is frequently mentioned also that a special 
covering was laid on the animals. 

According to a statement in Ibn Hisham (ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 76f. = tr. Guillaume, 50), the stone- 
throwing began only after the sun had crossed the 
meridian. Houtsma has made it probable that the 
stoning was originally directed at the sun-demon; 
strong support is found for this view in the fact that 
the Hadjdj originally coincided with the autumnal 
equinox; similar customs are found all over the 
world at the beginning of the four seasons. With 
the expulsion of the sun-demon, whose harsh rule 
comes to an end with summer, worship of the thunder- 
god who brings fertility and his invocation may 
easily be connected, as we have seen above at the 
festival in Muzdalifa. The name tarwiya, ‘‘moisten- 
ing’, may also be explained in this connexion as a 
sympathetic raincharm, traces of which survive in 
the libation of Zemzem water. These are again paral- 
lels to the Feast of Tabernacles (or Day of Atone- 
ment): the goat, which was thrown from a cliff for 
‘Azazel, is not difficult to identify as the type of the 
sun-demon; and the libation of water from the holy 
well of Siloam was also a rain-charm, for the con- 
nexion between the Feast of Tabernacles and rain 
is expressly emphasized (Zach., xiv, 17). Further we 
may call attention to the illumination of the Temple 
on the Feast of Tabernacles, which has its counter- 
part in the illumination of the mosques in ‘Arafat 
and Muzdalifa, as well as the important part which 
music plays at both feasts. 

Quite other explanations of the stone throwing 
are given by van Vloten (Feestbundel... aan Prof. 
M. J. de Goeje aangeboden, 1891, 33 ff.) and Chauvin 
(Annales de lV Acad. Royale d’Arch. de Belgique, 5th 
Ser., Vol. iv, 272 ff.). The former connects the 
stoning of Satan and the Kuranic expression 
al-Shaytan al-radjim with a snake, which was in- 
digenous to ‘Akaba. The latter finds in it an example 
of scopelism: the object of covering the Hadjdj 
ground with stones thrown on it was to prevent the 
cultivation of it by the Meccans. Both these theories 
have been satisfactorily refuted by Houtsma. Cf. 
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also Doutté, Magie et religion, 430 ff.—On the signi- 
ficance of shaving in connexion with the history of 
religions, see the article mRAm. 

On the Tashrik days some of the pilgrims dry the 
flesh of the sacrificed animals in the sun to take it 
with them on the return journey. This custom agrees 
with the meaning of the word taskrik given by the 
Arab. lexicographers, #.¢., “‘to dry strips of meat in 
the sun”; but it may be doubted whether this is the 
original meaning of the word. A satisfactory ex- 
planation has not yet been given; see, however, Th. 
W. Juynboll. Uber die Bedeutung des Wortes Taschrik, 
in Zettschr. f. Assyr., xxvii, 1 ff. It must also be 
noted that Dozy in his book De Israélieten te Mekka, 
traces the words faskrik and tarwiya as well as the 
whole Hadjdj to a Jewish origin; but his thesis may 
be considered definitely refuted by Snouck Hur- 
gronje’s Het Mekkaansche Feest. 

(A. J. WENSINCK) 


ii. — THE ORIGIN OF THE Istamic HaDJDjJ. 


Muhammad’s attitude to the Hadjdj was not 
always the same. In his youth he must have often 
taken part in the ceremonies. After his ‘‘call’”’ he paid 
little attention at first to the festival: in the oldest 
Siiras it is not mentioned and it does not appear 
from other sources that he had adopted any definite 
attitude to this originally heathen custom. 

Muhammad’s interest in the Hadjdj was first 
aroused in Medina. Several causes contributed to 
this, as Snouck Hurgronje showed in his Mekkaansche 
Feest. The brilliant success of the battle of Badr had 
aroused in him thoughts of a conquest of Mecca. The 
preparations for such an enterprise would naturally 
be more successful if the secular as, well as the 
religious interests of his companions were aroused. 
Muhammad had been disappointed in his expecta- 
tions regarding the Jewish community in Medina and 
the disagreements with the Jews had made a religious 
breach with them inevitable. To this period belongs 
the origin of the doctrine of the religion of Abraham, 
the alleged archetype of Judaism and Islam. The 
Ka‘ba now gradually advances into the centre of 
religious worship: the father of monotheism built it 
with his son Ism4‘il and it was to be a “place of 
assembly for mankind”. The ceremonies performed 
there are traced to the divine command (Kur’4n, II, 
119 ff.). In this period also the Ka‘ba was made a 
kibla {q.v.] (cf. Kur?4n, II, 136-45) and the Hadjdj is 
called a duty of man to Allah (III, 91). This is the 
position of affairs in the year 2 of the Hidjra. It was 
only after the unsuccessful siege of Medina by the 
Meccans in the year 5 that Muhammad was able to 
attempt to carry out his plans. The first effort was 
made in the expedition to Hudaybiyya, which 
although it did not bring him to Mecca, yet by the 
treaty with the Kuraysh brought an ‘umra into 
prospect for the next year. In the year 7 Muhammad 
instituted the ceremonies at the Ka‘ba; but it was 
only after the conquest of Mecca in 8 that the 
opportunity was afforded of publicly celebrating the 
festival. But he did not take advantage of this 
occasion himself, for in the year 9 he sent Abi’ Bakr 
in his stead as leader of the pilgrim caravan to 
Mecca. While the latter was on the way, he was 
overtaken by ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, who had been com- 
missioned to read out to the pagan pilgrims the 
bara’a (Kur-an, IX, 1 ff.) which had been revealed 
in the meanwhile; in these verses the performance of 
the pilgrimage was forbidden to unbelievers, except 
those with whom the Prophet had made special 
treaties. 
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In the year 10 Muhammad himself led the Hadjdj. 
Tradition has much to tell on the subject of this so- 
called farewell-pilgrimage (hadjdjat al-wada‘). These 
accounts of the ceremonies performed by Muhammad 
agree essentially with the later practice. The ar- 
rangements which he made on this occasion are of 
importance, however, for the history of the Hadjdj, 
notably the abolition of the “intercalation” (nasi?) 
and the introduction of the purely lunar year, which 
is mentioned in the Kur?4n with the words: ‘Verily 
the number of months with God is twelve months in 
God’s book, on the day when He created the heavens 
and the earth; of these four are sacred; that is the 
true religion. In these shall ye do no injustice to one 
another. But fight the unbelievers, as they fight you, 
one and all, and know that God is with the righteous, 
The intercalation is but an increase of the unbelief, 
in which the unbelievers err, for they make it {i.e., 
the time in which it falls or should fall} lawful one 
year and unlawful the next” (Kur’an, IX, 36 ff.). 
On other ordinances promulgated on this occasion 
see below. (A. J. WENSINCK) 


iii. — THe Istamic Hapjpy 


A. The journey to Mecca. It is a duty obli- 
gatory on every Muslim man or woman who has 
reached the age of puberty and is of sound mind to 
perform the hadjdj once in his or her life provided 
that they have the means to do so (cf. Kur’an, ITI, 
91/97). The following are exempt for as long as their 
incapacity lasts: the insane, slaves, those who have 
not been able to obtain mounts or save the sums of 
money (procured honestly, halal) necessary for the 
journey and for the sustenance of their families 
during their absence. The obligation is lifted also 
during periods when the route is unsafe by reason of 
war, abnormal brigandage, epidemics, etc. For certain 
categories of Muslims who are unable to go, the law 
provides the possibility of accepting or hiring the 
services of other Muslims who will take their place 
on the pilgrimage. Each substitute may represent 
only one person and must already have made the 
pilgrimage on his own behalf. In this way invalids 
and elderly people can delegate someone to replace 
them. Provision is even made for a substitute to be 
sent posthumously. 

The pilgrimage of a child (with his family) or of a 
slave (with his master) is considered a meritorious 
act but does not fulfil the obligation and must be 
made again when the one has reached puberty and 
the other become free. Some ‘ulamd? insist that 
every woman must be accompanied by her husband 
or a close male relative (brother, son, etc.) who has 
the right to enter her harem; others say that a 
woman is obliged to go even if she has no such 
protector. 

In practice, statistics show that only a small 
number of Muslims, especially in the case of those in 
countries far from Mecca, is able to perform the 
pilgrimage. It is beyond the reach of many people of 
limited means. And it is established that a fair 
number of those who could have afforded it die 
without having been to Mecca. 

The hadjdj always takes place on the same dates 
of the lunar calendar, during the first two weeks of 
the month to which it gives its name Dhu ’l-Hidjdja. 
Ever since Islam suppressed the intercalary month 
{see nasi?] which every three years corrected the 
discrepancy between the solar and the lunar year 
(Kur’4n, IX, 36-7) the Muslim festivals, and con- 
sequently the pilgrimage, fall each year ten or 
eleven days earlier than the preceding year, and thus 
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run through the whole cycle of the seasons in 32-3 
years, The journey is of course much harder when 
the kadijdj takes place in high summer, although the 
cold of winter, especially at night, can also be 
painful for the pilgrims, insufficiently protected by 
their ritual garments. Only Muslims may be present 
at the pilgrimage, though very rarely Christian 
travellers have been able to mingle with them, 
protected by a disguise. In the 11th/17th and 12th/ 
18th centuries Muslims sometimes took with them 
Christian slaves, who thus penetrated into the 
forbidden territories. 

Until the 18th century, the methods of travel 
available to pilgrims were either sailing ships as far 
as Djudda, or caravans. The latter were in effect 
convoys organized by the authorities of the great 
Muslim countries. The dangers of the journey (the 
risk of losing their way in the deseit, of being caught 
in a sandstorm or in the torrent of a river-bed filled 
with water by sudden rain, the danger of attack by 
Bedouins, of epidemics, etc.) rendered it a serious 
undertaking, and the pilgrim knew that he might die 
on the way. For this reason there have long been 
more men than women pilgrims. The authorities, for 
their part, had built at the most important points of 
the route forts, some of them quite small, which were 
manned by small garrisons and served also as stations 
for supplies of water and food. A military escort 
accompanied the convoy, supplying as it passed the 
annual relief of the garrisons. The nomad tribes 
whose territory was crossed were won over by the 
distribution of money (called surra, ‘‘purse” {q.v.]}) 
and of robes of honour. Each section was directed 
by a pilgrim leader [see AMIR AL-HADJDJ], in addition 
to whom there were the leaders of secondary caravans 
in case the main caravan became divided. From the 
7th/13th century onwards, 4 famous palanquin, the 
mahmal [q.v.], was carried to symbolize the political 
authority of certain Muslim countries, especially 
Egypt, and then the Ottoman Empire. Other 
displays of prestige consisted of taking musicians 
as part of the caravan and of letting off fireworks at 
certain points; (for details of the material organization 
of a caravan, see J. Jomier, Makmal). 

An important caravan was mustered at Damascus 
and reached the Hidjaz by following broadly, as far 
as Medina, the direction later taken by the Hidjaz 
railway through Ma‘an and Mada’in Salih. It was 
accompanied by a Syrian makmal and the journey 
from Damascus to Medina took about thirty days 
(see R. Tresse, Pélerinage syrien). 

A caravan from the Maghrib, sometimes with a 
parallel group proceeding by sea as far as Alexandria, 
made its way first to Cairo, and was sometimes 
joined en route by groups of pilgrims from Senegal 
and Timbuktu. Then groups of Egyptians and 
Maghribis set off again for the Hidjaz at twenty-four 
hour intervals. Their route led through ‘Adjerid, 
“Akaba, the country of Madyan and the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea. The Egyptian caravan travelled with 
its mahmal, while the new exterior hangings (kiswa 
(g.v.}) for the Ka‘ba were carried on other camels. 
The journey from Cairo to Mecca took about 35 days. 
However some pilgrims preferred the sea route; 
indeed at the time of the Crusades there was no 
choice, and to avoid passing too close to Frankish 
territory pilgrims coming from Egypt travelled up 
the Nile and then across the desert to the port of 
“Aydhab, where they took ship for Djudda. In spite 
of the resumption of the overland caravan under 
Baybars, the sea traffic continued. Towards the end 
of the 8th/r4th century ‘Aydhab was replaced by 


the port of Tir (in Sinai), and later it was Suez which, 
in the 19th century, monopolized the steamship 
traffic. The last official Egyptian caravan to go by 
the overland route was in 1300/1883 and it consisted 
of only 1,170 persons. But once in the Hidjaz, the 
Egyptian pilgrims continued to group themselves 
into official caravans around their makmal, which 
had been brought there by ship, until 1926 when the 
palanquin was seen in the Holy Places for the last 
time. 

There was also a caravan from ‘Irak, across 
Arabia, and another from the Yemen (see Burck- 
hardt, Travels, appendices i and ii). The pilgrims 
from central Africa made their way to Port Sudan, 
where they embarked for Djudda. The arrival at 
Mecca of the principal caravans, especially those 
from Syria and Egypt, was a great event for the 
inhabitants of the city. They camped in places 
specially allotted to them (see the plan of Mecca in 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka I or in Riffat Pasha, 
Mir’at al-Haramayn), and they generally did not 
appear until a few days before the hadjdj. 

During the last century the journey to the Hidjaz 
has been greatly changed, first by the advent of 
steam navigation, then by the building of the 
short-lived Hidjaz railway {g.v.] (opened in 1908) 
and finally by the introduction of motor vehicles 
into Arabia and the spread of air travel. It has been 
altered also by public health measures, by the in- 
troduction of quarantine, and above all by the use 
of vaccination, so that the terrible epidemics of 
earlier centuries are now a thing of the past. Nowadays 
the death rate is relatively low and the main causes 
of death are the advanced age of some of the pilgrims, 
and sunstroke. The annual reports of the Muslim 
quarantine doctors who have accompanied the 
pilgrimage to the Hidjaz form a collection of 
extremely valuable documents; they consist mainly 
of technicalities, but often contain much that is of 
human interest and are often vividly written and 
sometimes very moving (texts printed practically 
every year since the beginning of the zoth century 
by the Quarantine Office at Alexandria, not for sale). 

Up to the present only a rough annual figure has 
been available for the number of pilgrims. For one 
thing it is difficult to estimate how many Muslims 
from Arabia itself take part in the fadj@j, and then 
the rather fragmentary information provided by 
the quarantine services or the pilgrimage offices in 
the different countries, which alone could provide 
the numbers of non-Arabian pilgrims, would need to 
be brought together systematically. Dr. Buez, in 
Une mission au Hedjaz, Paris 1873, 84, gives the 
approximate total of pilgrims for 23 years between 
1807 and 1873. The minimum was 50,000 in 1853 and 
1859, the maxima 150,000 in 1873 and 160,000 in 
1858. In 1926, a very exceptional year for this period, 
250,000 pilgrims are reported. 

According to the Meccan press during the last few 
years (but always excluding the pilgrims who come 
from the Arabian peninsula itself), from 1957 to 
1962 there was an annual total of between 140,000 and 
180,000. During this period the chief annual conting- 
ents varied within the following limits, reckoning in 
thousands: Egypt 30-40 (with only 10 in 1962 
because of tension between Egypt and Saudi Arabia), 
Iran 10-28, Pakistan 9-23, India 13-20, Indonesia 
7-13, Syria 5-13, Sudan 5-7, Nigeria 3-15, Irak 3-11. 

Pilgrims have always been able to make financial 
arrangements with agents (mukawwim), or nowadays 
with organizations, who undertake to provide for 
them in advance all the materia! needs of the journey. 
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Some pilgrims take advantage of the journey to pay 
long visits to places on the way and to spend some 
time in the Holy Cities. Their aim may be devotion, 
study, commerce, or even simply to work to earn 
enough to continue their journey. In the Middle Ages 
many used to arrive at Mecca in Ramadan, the 
month in which the performance of the ‘wmra is held 
to be especially meritorious. A special caravan, the 
Radjabiyya, which set off from Cairo in Radjab, is 
mentioned from time to time in the 8th/14th century 
chronicles. Devotional motives influenced the decis- 
ions of the pilgrims. The year in which the station at 
‘Arafat fell on a Friday was held to be particularly 
blessed, and to die near to the Holy Places was 
considered to bring especial grace. Until the 19th 
century many, by carrying on commercial activities 
during the pilgrimage, were enabled to cover, in part 
or entirely, the expenses of the journey, and some big 
merchants were even able to make a considerable 
profit. Finally it should be mentioned that there 
exist at the present time in the most important 
Muslim cities associations whose aim is to encourage 
the pilgrimage. (For some aspects of a pilgrimage 
made by a Shi‘i at the beginning of the zoth century, 
see Kazem Zadeh, Relation d’un pélerinage a la 
Mecque, in RMM, xix (1912), 144 ff.) The word 
hadjdj so often added to Muslim names is an honorific 
title meaning ‘‘one who has made the pilgrimage’. 

B. Arrival at Mecca. The pilgrim will already 
have put on the sacred garment or thram [q.v.] when 
he passed through (or was on a level with) one of the 
places prescribed for this by tradition, or before he 
boarded the plane for Diudda. He is then muhrim, in 
a state of holiness, observing the prohibitions laid on 
those who are in this state and repeating frequently 
the invocation known as talbiya [q.v.]. The rites on 
arrival at Mecca are the same for all, for the hadjdj 
is in fact an ‘umra, that is a rite of visiting the Ka‘ba, 
which is completed by the rites of visiting the Holy 
Places in the neighbourhood of Mecca. The Sumra 
consists of walking seven times round the Ka‘ba 
(tawaf [q.v.]), praying two rak‘as facing the Makam 
Ibrahim and the Ka‘ba (this prayer, according to the 
various juridical schools, is either only sunna or 
wadjib), and finally traversing seven times (four 
times going and three times returning) the distance 
between Safa and Marwa (sa‘y [g.v.}). What follows 
these observances depends on the intention which 
the pilgrim formed at the time of assuming the 
thram. He intended to perform either the hadjdj 
alone (ifrdd) or the ‘umra and the hadjdj together 
(kiran); in either of these two cases he does not 
relinquish the state of ikradm after having performed 
the rites of arrival. But if he wanted to perform 
the ‘wmra first and then to enjoy (tamattu‘) the 
freedom of a normal life, not resuming the thram 
again until the last minute for the kadjdj, he decon- 
secrates himself by having a few locks of hair cut off 
and coming out of the ikvdm. But in this case he will 
have to offer a sacrifice, which can be made wherever 
he chooses in the sacred territories and within a 
period upon the duration of which the jurists differ. 

In general, the pilgrim joins a group led by a guide 
(shaykh, dalil, mufawwif). In this town, where the 
pilgrimage is the sole source of revenue for the 
inhabitants, who naturally try to gain as much as 
possible from it, it is useful to have the protection of 
a guide, no matter what this costs. Some guides visit 
the various Muslim countries from time to time to 
recruit their clients in advance. 

C. The collective ceremonies of the kadjdj. 
Unlike the preceding observances, which each 


pilgrim carries out individually and at any date he 
chooses within the months set aside for them, the 
visits to the Holy Places in the vicinity of Mecca are 
made collectively in a traditional order, between 8 
and 12 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja. We can give here only the 
broad outlines of the question, which has provoked 
an abundant literature among the casuists, each 
juridical school having its own requirements regarding 
details. These will be found in a table given by al- 
Batanini, al-Rihla al-Hidjdziyya, 178. 

On 7 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja, there is preached in the 
mosque of Mecca a sermon or kkutba in the course of 
which the pilgrims are reminded of the duties which 
will fall on them. 

It is generally on 8 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja that the pilgrims 
who have relinquished thram for tamattuS assume it 
again. This day is called “day of watering”, yawm 
al-tarwiya; for, say the Arabic writers, on this day 
the pilgrims water their animals and provide them- 
selves with water for the following days. This 
explanation is not accepted by Wensinck and 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, among others, who prefer 
to see in this name traces of an ancient rain rite. 

The pilgrim then becomes part of an immense 
crowd moving towards the east. Tens or hundreds of 
of thousands of men and women in their white 
ritual garments enter a desert valley overhung 
with mountains and rocks. Formerly this was a mass 
of people on foot, and of camels, in which the pilgrims 
were accompanied by merchants who were there in 
order to offer them whatever could be sold in such 
circumstances. Today, cars and lorries proceed along 
the metalled road, while a string of first aid posts is 
set up for some days. 

The night from 8 to 9 is spent at Mind (merely 
from custom) or already at ‘Arafat (25 km/15 miles 
from Mecca), where in the roth/16th century a fire- 
work display was held. 

The central event of the hadjdj is the station 
(wukif), on g Dhu ’l-Hidjdja, in front of the Djabal 
al-Rahma, a small rocky eminence in the valley of 
‘Arafat itself. All the juridical schools consider this 
to be an indispensible rukn. The station begins at 
noon (when the sun has passed its apogee) with the 
joint recital of the prayers of zuhr and of ‘asr brought 
forward, and it lasts until sunsets A sermon is 
preached to commemorate that which was given by 
Muhammad, but it is almost impossible to hear it in 
this vast valley (the juridical schools differ on 
whether there ought to be one or two sermons). 
Tents are erected as a shelter from the sun. This 
gathering is without doubt the most impressive 
moment of the pilgrimage, even though some of 
those present who have come for merely material 
purposes continue to go about their business. For 
the crowd of pilgrims it is a time of prayer and of 
collective emotion, and invocations are heard on 
every side. 

On 27 May 1960, His Excellency Shaykh Shaltit, the 
Rector of al-Azhar, gave, in a lecture on Cairo Radio, 
the following directives for this station: It is enough, 
he stated in effect, to spend at ‘Arafat one hour of 
the time between noon and sunset, and at this time 
the pilgrim should be completely alone with God, 
whether standing, seated or lying down. It is not, as 
some assert, enough to be there, but asleep. The 
ascent of the Djabal al-Rahma is not prescribed by 
the Law and can be dangerous with such a crowd of 
people. Finally he said that it is not necessary to 
remain there until night, so that one adds to the 
jostling crush as the crowd leaves ‘Arafat. 

The doctors of the law admit that those who have 
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been delayed can still perform individually a brief 
but valid station at ‘Arafat during the following 
night and until, but not beyond, the dawn, before 
hastily overtaking the main mass of pilgrims; but 
once this permitted period is over they will have to 
perform the whole pilgrimage again. In the Middle 
Ages it was sometimes known for pilgrims to remain 
twenty-four hours at ‘Arafat in order to be quite 
sure of the validity of their pilgrimage when there 
was doubt about when exactly the lunar month 
began and thus of which day was in fact 9 Dhu 
|-Hidjdia. 

The mass of pilgrims leaves ‘Arafat on the evening 
of the 9th, when the sun has set. Then there begins 
the running (called ifdda), in which the pilgrims re- 
trace the road by which they have come from Mecca. 
They pass the ‘Alamayn, or boundary marks, 
which show that they are entering again the haram 
which surrounds Mecca. It is said that there is 
sometimes great confusion among the rushing crowd. 
The Maghrib and ‘Isha? prayers are recited together 
at Muzdalifa, the second of the Holy Places outside 
Mecca which the pilgrims are to visit. The Kur?an 
speaks of this place under the name of al-Mash‘ar al- 
Haram. The mosque here is illuminated. The night is 
passed here by all except the women and the frail 
and sick, who may omit this and go ahead of the 
others to Mina in order to proceed calmly during 
(but not before) the second part of the night to the 
ritual stoning of ‘Akaba. 

On the morning of the roth, the day called yawm 
al-nahr, after the recital of the first prayer (al-fadjr), 
the crowd, proceeds from Muzdalifa to Mina, which 
for three days will be the place where the pilgrims 
gather. The pilgrims first proceed to throw seven 
small stones at a construction called djamrat al- 
‘akaba [see AL-DJAMRA] which stands against the 
mountain at the western exit from the valley of 
Mina. This is the only stoning which takes place on 
the roth. Around this place, which now in the 
thoughts of the pilgrims symbolizes the Devil, the 
crush is indescribable and all that can be seen is a 
mass of outstretched arms. 

Next follow the sacrifices which have given this 
day its name of Feast of Sacrifices. Tens of thousands 
of sacrificial victims, mainly sheep and goats, are 
offered for sale by the Bedouins and the merchants 
of Mina; only dignitaries of high rank sacrifice 
camels. A rock near ‘Akaba is held to be the most 
auspicious site for the sacrifice (Burckhardt, Travels, 
ii, 59; Burton, A Pilgrimage, ii, 240), but in fact the 
doctors of the law insist that sacrifice can be made 
anywhere in Mina. The pilgrims themselves consume 
a part-of the meat from the slaughtered animals, 
then the poor take what they want and the rest is 
abandoned. For the last fifty years, the local autho- 
rities have regulated the slaughter and especially the 
burial of the remains, so as to put an end to the smell 
which in former times very soon arose from this huge 
charnel-house. This offering of a victim in memory 
of that of Abraham springs from a private devotional 
act, rules for which are sometimes laid down by the 
doctors; it is not absolutely obligatory. Many offer 
at this time the sacrifice which is due for their 
tamattuS (or their kirdn, as certain doctors stipulate). 
It should be noted that this is a simultaneous offering 
of many individual sacrifices and not a collective 
ceremony. 

It is usual after the sacrifice to have the head 
ritually shaved or the hair cut short. Then the 
pilgrim returns to Mecca to perform a fawdf around 
the Ka‘ba, which is now seen for the first time 





adorned with its new exterior hangings (kiswa). This 
is the fawaf of the ifada, which forms an indispensible 
part (rukn) of the pilgrimage. It is best if it is done 
on the roth, but it can be transferred to the following 
days under certain conditions laid down by the 
jurists. The pilgrims who are making only the 
hadjdj or the hadjdj and ‘umra combined (kiran) 
have now finished the main part of their observances. 
Only those pilgrims who have chosen tamattuS have 
still to perform the ritual running of the sa‘y. 

After the ritual shaving (or the trimming of the 
hair of the head or the body) the prohibitions end and 
the pilgrims can leave the state of ikrdm. Conjugal 
relations (djima‘), however, are permitted only after 
the fawaf of the ifdda (or the sa‘y for pilgrims who 
have chosen the tamattu‘). According to certain 
doctors the order of performing the stoning, sacrifice, 
shaving and tawaf may be reversed. As an act of 
devotion also the water of Zamzam is drunk and a 
further visit is made to Mina. 

The 11-13 Dhu '‘l-Hidjdja are called ayyadm al- 
tashrik (see below). These are days of social relations, 
and of visits in company to Mina, Witnesses speak of 
the striking contrast between this motley crowd, 
clad in the greatest possible variety of local dress, 
and the sight of it on the previous day in the uni- 
formity ot the ritual garments. In the roth/16th 
century a firework display was given on the first 
night. Each day normally between mid-day and 
sunset, every pilgrim has to throw seven stones at 
each of the three djimdr of Mina, ending with that 
of ‘Akaba (the only one which had been stoned on 
the roth). This order of stoning follows a tradition 
of the Prophet who is said to have acted thus {see 
AL-DJAMRA]. It is also the custom to sacrifice near a 
granite block on the slope of Mount Thabir (cf. 
Burckhardt, Travels, ii, 65; al-Batanini, Rihla, 196, 
map 184); Abraham is said to have prepared his son 
for sacrifice here. It is permitted to leave Mina on 
the 12th and thus to omit the three ritual stonings 
still prescribed for this day. It appears that the 
pilgrims usually take advantage of this permission 
and so return to Mecca. When they are about to 
leave the town for good, it is the custom for them to 
perform a last fawa/f, called the ‘farewell fawaf’. 

The pilgrims take advantage of their presence at 
Mecca to visit the places which are connected with 
memories of the Prophet and his family. Those who 
have performed only the kadjdj (ifrad) and who now 
wish to perform an ‘Sumra will again assume the 
thram at a place called Tan‘im. But it was above all 
during these days that, until the 12th/18th century, 
the commercial fair of Mecca reached its height. 
Finally, a large proportion of the pilgrims make 
arrangements to go to Medina, either on the way to 
Mecca or on the return journey, in order to visit the 
tomb of the Prophet. 

The ceremonies briefly described above are the 
normal ceremonies of the hadjdj. There is laid down 
a series of acts which are to be perfoi1med in reparation 
for the omission of one or another of the secondary 
rites or for any negligence in performing them. They 
range from the offering of a sacrificial victim to 
fasting and the giving of food as alms to the poor. 
But nobody must fast during the feast days at Mina, 
unless for very special reasons which have been 
examined by the doctors of law. 

D. The spiritual significance of the hadjdj. 
The sermons and discourses given in recent years on 
Cairo Radio allow us to trace in outline the spiritual 
significance of the pilgrimage as it is regarded today. 
The primary obligation of the pilgrims is to perform 
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a monotheistic act of worship; obeying the order of 
the One God, they come as ‘‘guests of God’ to visit 
the “house of God’’, towards which Muslims through- 
out the world turn at each of their five daily prayers. 
Firstly, the pilgrims are exhorted to make this 
journey for God alone, to purify themselves of all 
that could estrange them from God, and to avoid all 
quarrelling. They are to ask of God pardon for their 
sins and beseech Him to grant them His mercies. 
Secondly, the traditional formulas of the prayers 
make the crowd ceaselessly repeat that God is One 
and has no associates. It is thus expressed in the 
formula of the talbiya [g.v.], and in this invocation 
which is often repeated at ‘Arafat: ‘There is no god 
but the One God, Who has no associates; to Him 
belongs power, to Him belongs glory. He holds all 
good in His hands and has power over everything”’. 
There are many invocations of the same type. 

Furthermore, the pilgrim frequently hears preachers 
telling of the deeds and actions of the Prophet during 
his last pilgrimage (hadjdj al-wada‘) in the year 
10/632. The “descent” of Kur?an, V, 5/3 at ‘Arafat 
and the khkutba of the Prophet at this same place are 
especially emphasized. Moreover, everything reminds 
the pilgrims of the existence of the Umma (the 
Muslim community) and its extent. Sermons and 
articles are fond of repeating that the pilgrimage is 
the annual congress of the Muslim world. The 
equality of all Muslims before God, and its symbol- 
ization by the uniformity of the ritual garments, are 
firmly emphasized. Many pilgrims buy for one of the 
parts of their ihrdém a piece of cloth large enough to 
serve later as a shroud—the thought of death and 
judgement is never far off. The pilgrims are counselled 
to exercise the social virtues of patience and calmness 
in the face of the thousand and one little incidents 
which may arise. Finally, in the town of Mecca 
itself, which saw formerly the defeat of the poly- 
theists at the hands of the Muslims, there are many 
reminders of the duty of the Holy War (djihad), in 
all the forms of hot or cold war which this struggle 
can assume in our time. The sacrifice at Mina is used 
nowadays to demonstrate the necessity of sacrifice 
in the fight for the cause of Islam. 

The memory of Abraham is sometimes evoked 
concerning the sacrifice, but it is more often linked 
with the Ka‘ba and with the pilgrimage in general, 
for the Kur’an attributes to Abraham both the 
building of the sanctuary and the call to the pilgrim- 
age. If the properly performed pilgrimage is rewarded 
by complete forgiveness of sins (as is taught by a 
hadith frequently quoted, and given by both al- 
Bukhari and Muslim), this forgiveness is not linked 
to any particular rite and certainly not to the 
slaughter of an animal offered as a sacrifice. The 
pilgrimage does not include a sacrifice for sin. 

As always, the preachers present the ideal state 
of things; the reality is very much more prosaic. 
There are all types among the pilgrims, the fervent 
and the lukewarm, those who are truly pious and 
those who come out of self-interest or to conform 
socially. Immediately the period of prohibitions is 
over, most of them waste no time in returning to the 
pleasures of life. Until the last century, many of the 
wealthy pilgrims would buy a concubine slave-girl 
to take back with them to their country. Never- 
theless, it is undeniable that many of the present-day 
pilgrims who return from the Hidj4z, and are 
welcomed home with great celebrations, have a 
powerful desire to return again to these places which 
have made an unforgettable impression on them. It 
is much more difficult to know the exact kind of 


spiritual influence which is exerted by the pilgrimage. 
Does it consist primarily of a development of the 
sense of belonging to a community ? Or is it a loftier 
attachment to other and strictly Muslim values? 
This is known only to God. 
(A. J. Wensincxk-[J. JoM1ER]) 

The social, cultural and economic effects of the 
Pilgrimage in medieval Islam are of immense 
importance. Every year, great numbers of Muslims, 
from all parts of the Islamic world, from many races 
and from different social strata, left their homes and 
travelled, often over vast distances, to take part in 
a common act of worship. These journeys, unlike 
the mindless collective migrations familiar in ancient 
and medieval times, are voluntary and individual. 
Each is a personal act, following a personal decision, 
and resulting in a wide range of significant personal 
experience. This degree of physical mobility, without 
parallel in pre-modern societies, involves important 
social, intellectual and economic consequences. The 
pilgrim, if wealthy, may be accompanied by a 
number of slaves, some of whom he sells on the way 
—as a kind of traveller’s cheques—to pay the 
expenses of his journey. If he is a merchant, he may 
combine his pilgrimage with a business trip, buying 
and selling commodities in the places through which 
he travels, and thus learning to know the products, 
markets, merchants, customs and practices of many 
lands. If he is a scholar, he may take the opportunity 
to attend lectures, meet colleagues, and acquire 
books, thus participating in the diffusion and 
exchange of knowledge and ideas. The needs of the 
pilgrimage—the commands of the faith reinforcing 
the requirements of government and commerce— 
help to maintain an adequate network of communi- 
cations between the far-flung Muslim lands; the 
experience of the pilgrimage gives rise to a rich 
literature of travel, bringing information about 
distant places, and a heightened awareness of 
belonging to a larger whole. This awareness is 
reinforced by participation in the common ritual and 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage in Mecca and Medina, 
and the communion with fellow-Muslims of other 
lands and peoples. The physical mobility of important 
groups of people entails a measure of social and 
cultural mobility, and a corresponding evolution of 
institutions. It is instructive to compare the stratified, 
rigidly hierarchic society and intense local traditions 
within the comparatively small area of Western 
Christendom, with the situation in medieval Islam. 
The Islamic world has its local traditions, often very 
vigorous; but there is a degree of unity in the 
civilization of the cities—in values, standards and 
social customs—that is without parallel in the 
mediaeval west. ‘The Franks’ says Rashid al-Din 
‘speak twenty-five languages, and no people under- 
stands the language of any other’ (Histoire des 
Francs, ed. and trans. K. Jahn, Leiden 1951, text 11, 
trans. 24). It was a natural comment for a Muslim, 
accustomed to the linguistic unity of the Muslim 
world, with two or three major languages serving not 
only as the media of a narrow clerical class, like 
Latin in Western Europe, but as the effective means 
of universal communication, supplanting local 
languages and dialects at all but the lowest levels. 
The pilgrimage was not the only factor making for 
cultural unity and social mobility in the Islamic 
world—but it was certainly an important one, 
perhaps the most important. 

Islamic history offers many examples of the 
impact of the pilgrimage; the biographies of learned 
and holy men are full of accounts of formative 
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meetings and studies in the Holy Cities, on the way 
there, and on the way back. The wandering scholar 
is a familiar feature of medieval societies: the 
pilgrimage ensured that the wanderers met, at a 
determined time and place. It provided the Islamic 
world as a whole with a centre and a forum, which 
contributed greatly to the formation and maintenance 
of an Islamic consensus—almost, one might say, an 
Islamic public opinion. The Almoravid and Almohad 
revolutions in the Maghrib were started by returning 
pilgrims, made aware through travel of the religious 
backwardness of their own peoples. Indian pilgrims 
brought the revived Nakshbandi movement to the 
Middle East; other Indian pilgrims brought back 
the stimulus of Wahhabism. 

The effect of the pilgrimage on communications 
and commerce, on ideas and institutions, has not 
been adequately explored; it may never be, since 
much of it will, in the nature of things, have gone 
unrecorded. There can, however, be no doubt that 
this institution—the most important agency of 
voluntary, personal mobility before the age of the 
great European discoveries—must have had profound 
effects on all the communities from which the 
pilgrims came, through which they travelled, and to 
which they returned. (B. Lewis) 
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RMM, xix (1912), 144 ff. 

HADJDJ, HApypyi, one who has performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca [see HaADJDJ]. 

aL-HADJDJ HAMMUDA .s. ‘ABD AL-SAziz 
({d. 1201/1787), secretary to ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, Bey 
of Tunis (1172-96/1759-82), and then of his succes- 
sor Hammiida b. ‘SAI (1196-1229/1782-1814), com- 
posed a Kitab al-Basha, a history of the Hafsids 
and the Turkish governors of Tunis, which is still 
largely in manuscript. A portion dealing with the 
wars of Khayr al-Din and ‘Aridj was published by 
Houdas, Chrestomathie maghrébine, Paris 1891, 14-96; 
two other portions were translated by A. Rousseau 
(Algiers 1849) and Cherbonneau (JA, July 1851). 
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(R. BassEt*) 

aL-HADJDJ ‘UMAR .s. Sa‘ip 8. “UTHMAN TAL, a 
celebrated Toucouleur conqueror who founded 
a short-lived kingdom in west Sudan where he im- 
posed the Tidjani wird; he was also called al-Shaykh 
al-Murtada, at the time when he was preaching. The 
son of the tyerno Saydu Tal, who was a fervent 
Muslim, he was born in about 1797 at Halwar (Aloar 
on the maps), a village in Fita Toro, 40 km. from 
Podor (Senegal); he belonged to the Torobe caste, of 
the Toucouleur race. 

At the age of eighteen, after considerable study of 
the Kur?an he devoted himself to study and medit- 
ation, and then received the Tidjani wird of Sidi 
(Sayyidi) ‘Abd al-Karim b. Ahmad Nagel, through 
the intermediary of Sidi Mawlil Fal and the Moorish 
shaykhs of the Id-aw ‘Ali. When 23 years old he set 
out for Mecca by way of Kong, Sokoto, Fezzan 
and Egypt. There he was once more initiated by 
Sidi Muhammad al-Ghabi Abi Talib who made him 
a Tidjini mukaddam and even khalifa for the negro 
countries. He visited Medina and Jerusalem, re- 
turned to Mecca three times, then stayed at al-Azhar, 
where he had discussions with the shaykks of the 
Khalwatiyya [q.v.]. From there he returned through 
Fezzan and Bornu, after performing several miracles, 
according to the legend. He escaped from the 
assassins sent by the sultan al-Kanemi of Bornu 
who nevertheless had given him his daughter Mar- 
yatt in marriage, and also numerous slaves whom he 
made his talibes (talaba). For seven years he remained 
in Sokoto with Muhammad Bello, the son and heir 
of ‘Uthman dan Fodio, and married his daughter 
Maryam. He travelled through Hamdallahi, the 
capital of Macina, to Segou where he was arrested 
by king Tyefolo at the instigation of shaykk Amadou 
(Ahmad) the king of Macina, who looked on him as a 
dangerous agitator; on being liberated, he returned 
to Fita in 1838. At that period he was for the most 
part regarded as an informed and inspired religious 
leader. 

After being received with great deference by the 
almamy (imam), he settled from 1838 to 1848 in 
Fita Djallon, at Diegounko near Timbo, where he 
founded a zdwiya; he instructed a large number of 
disciples and worked the Boure gold-mines. In 1846 
he returned alone to preach the Tidjani wird at 
Fita Toro, in his own country, with only moderate 
success; he also visited Gambia, Saloum, Sine, Baol, 
and Cayor and made friendly contacts with the 
governor Caille. In 1848, alarmed by his growing 
power and the number of his devotees, the almamyv 
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asked him to leave his territories; he settled in Ding- 
uiraye, which he fortified and where he pushed for- 
ward his preparations for conquest and the holy war 
by recruiting supporters—whom he called ansdr— 
and by laying in stocks of arms and ammunition; 
his military commander was Alfa ‘Umar, son of the 
tyerno Baila, whose army was eager to fight for the 
faith. 

He came to blows with the minor chieftain of 
Yimba who was demanding some small-arms from 
him, defeated him and seized his territory. Between 
1848 and 1854 he conquered the Manding, Tamba 
Ounde and Bandiougou Keita chiefs and overran 
Boure and Bambouk. At Kolon he defeated a 
Bambara army from Nioro, and captured Koniakari, 
Yelimane and Nioro in 1854. He overcame Kandia 
Koulibali, the last Massassi king of Kaarta, and had 
him beheaded. His authority at that time extended 
through the entire territory between Fita Djallon 
and Hodh. 

Meanwhile, on 21 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1268/6 September 
1852, after the prayer of the ‘Jska?, he heard three 
times a voice authorizing him to wage holy war. 
From that moment, ‘“‘he strove to sweep the country 
clean and impose Islam’’, 

His conquests, though rapid, were precarious. AS 
early as 1854 he was obliged to leave Dinguiraye and 
resume the struggle against the Bambara of Kaarta: 
the latter were constantly defeated, but continued 
to revolt. He also fought against the Diawara of 
Kingi, suffering heavy losses; the kings of Segou and 
Macina refused to be his allies. In 1855 he made his 
headquarters at Nioro, and beat off a siege. Under 
these threats, he launched an attack against Ahmadou 
Ahmadou, the king of Macina; the Fulani being 
Muslim, he fought them in order to impose on them 
the practice of the Tidjani wird, and won a victory 
at Kassakeri on 12 August 1856. It was during this 
period that he established cordial relations with the 
Moorish shaykk Si Ahmad al-Bakkay, the enemy of 
the Fulani; he warred against the Khassonke and 
attacked the chiefs of the Bondou and the Fita. 

Al-Hadjdj ‘Umar was an excellent military leader 
and his campaigns were swift and victorious; pagan 
prisoners and wounded were put to death and the 
women and children enslaved; on the other hand, 
any Muslim enemies who were wounded were ban- 
daged and sent home. 

In 1857 the people of Kaarta, fleeing from the war, 
took refuge in Khasso; the shaykh laid siege to the 
French fort of Médine which had received the 
refugees; the town, defended by the half-caste Paul 
Holl, resisted for three months and finally Faidherbe 
relieved it. 

In 1858 the skaykh fortified Koundian, then 
invaded the Boundou and the Fita and attacked 
Matam in 1859; he was repulsed and returned to 
Nioro; the French took Guénou and relieved the 
outskirts of Bakel. In 1859 he lost Dimar and Damga, 
both occupied by the French, while the Fita Toro 
was slipping away from his domination. 

He then tried to move the populations of Fata 
Toro and Bondou in order to repopulate Kaarta, 
which had been cleared of its inhabitants; his aim 
was to bring the loyal populations nearer to Nioro. 
Despite his great religious prestige, the Toucouleur 
were reluctant to emigrate; he had villages burnt 
down to force the people to leave, thereby causing a 
terrible famine. In 1860 he resumed his conquest of 
the Bambara empire of Segou, which was decimated. 
At Tio, in January 1861, he defeated the armies of 
‘AlN Diara king of Segou and Ahmadou Ahmadou 


king of Macina. He took Nyamina, Sansanding and 
Segou on 10 May 1861; this date marks the islamiza- 
tion of the Bambara country, whose population 
thenceforward ‘had to observe the five obligations of 
Islam. Segou was fortified and the Tidjani practice 
enforced on all. 

He conquered Macina in 1861 after a renewed 
offensive by ‘Ali Diara and Ahmadou Ahmadou, 
who were defeated. He suggested to the latter that 
they should both submit to the judgement of God, 
on the occasion of a great battle, and on 8 April 1862, 
with an army of 30,000 Sofas, he defeated the Fulani 
who were commanded by Ba Lobbo, after which he 
crushed a second Fulani army of 50,000 men; 
Ahmadou Ahmadou was wounded. 

In 1862 he seized Hamdallahi and had the king 
beheaded. Macina surrendered; he solemnly desig- 
nated his son Ahmadou as his successor, and himself 
took the title of sultan of Macina. The shaykh then 
took and sacked Timbuctu, but the Kounta Moors 
of the Bakka?iyya allied themselves with the Fulani, 
who plotted together and besieged him in Hamdal- 
lahi. The siege lasted for eight months and even- 
tually the town was reduced owing to famine; al- 
Hadjdj ‘Umar had it burnt and took refuge among 
the cliffs of Bandiagara where, deserted’ by his 
followers, he died mysteriously, probably by blowing 
up a keg of gunpowder. The date of his death is taken 
to be 4 Ramadan 1280/12 February 1864. As his 
heir he left his son Ahmadou al-Kabir al-Madani. 

His empire stretched from Macina to Faleme and 
from Tinkisso to Sahel, but it fell to pieces sixteen 
years after his death. His body never having been 
found, some believed that he would return. 

He was regarded as a saint and man of letters; he 
knew by heart the two Sakihs, of Muslim and al- 
Bukhari, and spent long hours in meditation and 
prayer before taking his decisions. He had, it is said, 
received five privileges from God:—he had the power 
to see God’s Messenger, either in dreams or when 
awake; he knew the unknown “great name” of God; 
he could read men’s hearts; he had God’s authoriz- 
ation to direct men spiritually along the right path; 
he had received God’s sanction to wage holy war. 

In khalwa, he had various visions of the Prophet; 
he saw also an appearance of shaykh al-Tidjani; he 
escaped miraculously from the assassins sent by the 
sustan of Bornu; he persuaded God to send rain; and, 
another time, he caused a spring to appear. 

He was the author of numerous works: the K. al- 
Rimah and the K. al-Suyéf, both relating to the 
Tidjaniyya; K. Safinat al-sa‘dda li-ahl al-daf wa 
'l-nadjada; K. al-Nush al-mubin; K. al-Makdsid al- 
saniyya; K. Tadhkirat al-mustarshidin, K. Falak al- 
falibin; Takyid fi khawass al-hizb al-sayfi; Adjwiba 
fi 'l-tartka al-tidjaniyya. 

Bibliography: Mohammadou Aliou Tyam, 

La vie d’E! Hadj Omar (kasida in Poular), trans. 

H. Gaden and publ. by Institut d’ethnologie, 

Paris 1935; anon., La vie d’Al Hadj ‘Omar, trans. 

from an Arabic manuscript in the Tidjani sawiya 

of Fez by J. Salonc, in Bull. du Comité @’ Etudes 

historiques et scientifiques de Vv AOF, Paris 1918; 

L. Tauxier, Meurs et histoire des Peuls, Paris 19373 

Ahmadou Hampaté Ba, Histoire du Macina, Paris 

1962. (J. C. Frogticu) 

HADJDJADJ, ruler of Kirman {see KUTLUGH 
KHANS}. 
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SAxin aL-THaKaFi, Ast MuyamMap, the most 
famous and most able governor of the Umay- 
yads, of the Ahlaf clan of the Bana Thakif, born 
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in T2?if about 41/661. His forebears, poor and of 
lowly origin, are said to have earned their living as 
stone carriers and builders (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Jkd, 
v, 38; Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, iv, 313); his mother, 
al-Fari‘a, also from the tribe of the Bani Thakif, was 
the divorced wife of al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba, a man as 
capable as he was unscrupulous, who was appointed 
by Mu‘awiya as governor of Kiifa. Already as a child 
al-Hadjdjadj had been given the nickname Kulayb 
(‘little dog’), under which he often appears in the 
satires of the poets (Mubarrad, Kamil, 290 f.); as a 
young man he was a schoolmaster in Ta’if (‘Ikd, v, 
13), a detail also satirized by the poets. Apart from 
this nothing is known of his youth, and little of the 
early years of his public life: he does not seem to 
have distinguished himself in the battles in the Harra 
of Medina in 63/682 (A ghani, xvi, 42) and al-Rabadha 
in 65/684 (Tabari, ii, 579) or as governor of Tabala 
in the Tihima (Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘drif, ed. ‘Ukasha, 
396), 

The change began when al-Hadjdjadj, in the first 
years of the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik, set out from 
TJa?if to Damascus to serve in the police force (shurta) 
under Abi Zur‘a Rawh b. Zinba‘ al-Djudhami, the 
vizier of the caliph. He attracted the attention of 
‘Abd al-Malik because he succeeded in a short time 
in restoring discipline among the mutinous troops 
with whom the caliph was about to set out for ‘Irak 
against Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr. In the drastic means 
with which he discharged this task there could 
already be recognized the method which was later 
to make him famous, indeed notorious. On the cam- 
paign against Mus‘ab, al-Hadjdjadj seems to have 
led the rearguard and to have distinguished himself 
by some feats of valour. After the victory over Mus‘ab 
at Maskin on the Dudjayl in 72/691, on the caliph’s 
orders he set out from Kifa in the same month at the 
head of about 2000 Syrians against ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr, the anti-caliph of Mecca. He advanced 
unopposed as far as his native Ta*if, which he took 
without any fighting and used as a base. The caliph 
had charged him first to negotiate with Ibn al-Zubayr 
and to assure him of freedom from punishment if he 
capitulated, but, if the opposition continued, to 
starve him out by siege, but on no account to let the 
affair result in bloodshed in the Holy City. Since the 
negotiations failed and al-Hadjdjadj lost patience, 
he sent a courier to ask ‘Abd al-Malik for reinforce- 
ments and also for permission to take Mecca by force. 
He received both, and thereupon bombarded the 
Holy City with stones from the mountain of Aba Ku- 
bays. The bombardment was continued during the 
Pilgrimage. Because of his anger at being prevented 
by Ibn al-Zubayr from performing the tawdf and 
sa‘y al-Hadjdjadj did not scruple to bombard the 
Ka‘ba, together with the pilgrims there assembled. 
A sudden thunderstorm, in which the uneasy soldiers 
detected a warning of Divine punishment, he was 
able to interpret to them as a promise of victory. 
After the siege had lasted for seven months and 
10,000 men, among them two of Ibn al-Zubayr’s 
sons, had gone over to al-Hadjdj4dj, the anti-caliph 
with a few loyal followers, including his youngest 
son, was killed in the fighting around the Ka‘ba 
(Djumada I 73/October 692). 

Thus the unity of the state was restored, and the 
year 73 is sometimes called the “Year of Unity” 
(Sam al-djama‘a, ‘Ikd, v, 35). ‘Abd al-Malik showed 
himself grateful and conferred on al-Hadjdjadj the 
governorship of the Hidjaz, the Yemen and the 
Yamama. The governor himself led the Pilgrimage 
in the years 73 and 74 and provided for the re-build- 
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ing of the Ka‘ba on the original foundations and with 
the same dimensions as it had had before its restor- 
ation by Ibn al-Zubayr. He restored peace in the 
Hidj4z, but with a severity which frequently caused 
the caliph to intervene. Thus it is not improbable 
that the complaints of the inhabitants of the Hidjaz 
were among the factors which led to his being trans- 
ferred to ‘Irak in 75/694; though the immediate 
reason for this change was the death in this year of 
Bishr b. Marw4n, a brother of the caliph, who until 
then had been governor of Kifa. Because of the 
constant intrigues of the Kharidjis, the governorship 
of ‘Irak was the most important and responsible 
administrative post of the Islamic state. Al-Hadjdjadj 
took over this governorship, at the age of 33, at the 
beginning of 75/694 (Tabarl, ii, 944, line 9, 876, line 3; 
not so late as Ramadan, Tabari, ii, 872, line 9), at 
first with the exclusion of Khurdsdn and Sidjistan 
(Tabari, ii, 863; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 397; Bala- 
dhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, ed. M. Hamidullah, i, Cairo 
1959, 503). The sermon with which he installed him- 
self in Kiifa is no less famous than that of his compa- 
triot and predecessor in Basra, Ziyad b. Abihi, and 
like it has found its place in Arabic literature. The 
most urgent task was to restore discipline among the 
troops of Kiifa and Basra, who were garrisoned at 
Ramburmuz on the farther bank of the Tigris under 
the command of al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra, but who, 
at the instigation of Bishr, had left their camp with- 
out leave and were loitering about in the towns. Al- 
Hadjdjadj threatened that any soldier who had not 
returned to his post within three days would be put 
to death and his possessions laid open to plunder, 
This was effective. The soldiers poured back into the 
camp and al-Hadjdjadj himself undertook the distri- 
bution of their pay, whereupon he had to suppress 
another very dangerous mutiny led by Ibn al-Djarid 
because of the reduction in the pay granted by the 
caliph himself. At this time there occurred also a 
violent quarrel between al-Hadjdjadj and Anas b. 
Malik which, thanks to the intervention of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, ended in a moral victory for the old Com- 
panion of the Prophet (‘I#d, v, 36-9). After this the 
troops were immediately employed in battle against 
the Azarika, who had chosen as caliph Katari b. 
Fudja’a, famous also as a poet; al-Muhallab defeated 
them in 77/696. At the same time another Kharidji 
leader, Shabib b. Yazid, was threatening ‘Irak from 
Mawsil, but, after several dangerous reverses, he was 
defeated, with the help of Syrian troops which al- 
Hadjdjadj had requested from the caliph, at the end 
of 77/spring 697 on the Dudjay! in Khizistan. And 
finally al-Hadjdjadj defeated in the same year the 
governor of Mada’in, al-Mutarrif b. al-Mughira b. 
Shu‘ba, who had foolishly taken the first opportunity 
to rebel in alliance with the Kharidiis. 

After the removal of the Kharidji danger in ‘Irak, 
al-Hadjdjadj was in the year 78 appointed also to the 
governorship of Khurasan and Sidjistan (Tabari, ii, 
1032 f.). He left Khurasan to be administered by al- 
Muhallab, and to Sidjistan, which had to be subdued 
anew, he sent from Kirman the well-tried general 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Ash‘ath at the head of a 
splendidly equipped army, the “Peacock Army” 
(djaysh al-tawadwis, Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih wa’l-tshraf 
(BGA viii], 314; Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, iv, 365-7). 
This was the beginning of a revolution which was far 
more dangerous than any earlier one and which was 
directed not only against al-Hadjdjadj, but against 
the dominating réle of the Syrians, and thus against 
the caliph and Umayyad rule itself. Ibn al-Ash‘ath 


! at first carried out his campaign carefully and accord- 
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ing to orders; he pacified each territory as it was 
conquered, ensured supplies and accustomed his 
troops gradually to the different climatic conditions. 
Al-Hadjdjadi, with his usual impatience, ordered Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath in several offensive letters to advance 
without delay, and threatened if he did not do so to 
transfer the command to his brother Ishak. Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath left the decision to his chief officers, whom 
he knew to be opposed to al-Hadjdjadj and to this 
endless war in distant lands. They gave their alle- 
giance to him, and, with an army which soon grew to 
100,000 men, Ibn al-Ash‘ath marched against al- 
Hadjdjadj, occupied Kifa and Basra, and, in the 
suburbs of Basra, besieged the governor, who was 
again obliged to call Syrian troops to his aid. The 
Syrian army, under the leadership of two sons of 
‘Abd al-Malik, was instructed first to negotiate with 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath and to hold out to him the prospect 
of the recall of the hated governor. As he would agree 
to none of the proposals, the Syrians attacked and 
defeated him decisively in 82/701 at Dayr al-Djama- 
djim and at Maskin on the Dudjayl; three years later 
he died by his own hand (Baladhuri, Futéh, 400; 
Tabari, ii, 1135; the chronology of these events is not 
quite certain). 

This was the last revolt of the Arabs of ‘Irak. 
After al-Hadjdjadj had suppressed them and had also 
pacified the Kurdish and Daylami brigands (Bala- 
dhurl, Futith, 323 f.), he strengthened Syrian military 
rule over the country. In 83/702 he built midway 
between Kifa and Basra the fortified town of Wsit, 
made it his own residence and transferred there the 
majority of the Syrian troops, ostensibly to protect 
the inhabitants from encroachments by the Syrians, 
but in reality to isolate them from the ‘Irakis and 
to bring them firmly under his authority. Al-Hadj- 
djadj was now master of the whole of the Islamic East 
with the exception of Khuras4n, where the reigning 
governor, Yazid b. Muhallab, the son of the famous 
conqueror, was only very slowly applying himself to 
the extirpation of the last followers of Ibn al-Ash‘ath. 
When he did not obey repeated summonses to WAsit, 
al-Hadjdjadij finally procured from ‘Abd al-Malik his 
dismissal (85/704; Tabari, ii, 1140 f.) and imprisoned 
him. 

Although ‘Abd al-Malik had now and then re- 
strained the activities of his governor, al-Walid 
(86-96/705-15) gave him a free hand in everything and 
relied on him all the more in that he was indebted to 
him for his succession to the throne, which al- 
Hadidijadj had urged to ‘Abd al-Malik against the 
claims of ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Marwan (Tabari, ii, 1166 f.; 
Aghani, xvi, 60). Also al-Walid’s great victories in 
the East were the result of al-Hadidjadi’s efforts: 
Transoxania was conquered by Kutayba b. Muslim, 
‘Um4n by Mudjdia‘a b. Sif (cf. H. Klein, Kapitel 
axxiii der anonymen arabischen Chromk Kashf al- 
ghumma al-djdmi* li-akhbay al-umma .. ., thesis, 
Hamburg 1938, 28), India by Muhammad b. al- 
Kasim al-Thakafi—three outstanding generals whom 
al-Hadjdjadj had wisely appointed in view of their 
abilities. He did not himself take part in the cam- 
paigns, but he prepared them very carefully, sparing 
no expense, since he calculated that with victory he 
would recover his expenses many times over. In 
domestic affairs also al-Walid conformed to the 
wishes of his governor, appointing and dismissing 
officials at his prompting. 

Al-Hadjdiadi was now anxious to improve the pros- 
perity of the country, which had suffered terribly 
from the twenty years of war. This too was his ulti- 
mate aim in concerning himself with the production 
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of a uniform tradition of the text of the Kur>an: he 
wanted on the one hand to put an end to the quarrels 
of the theologians over the different readings and to 
produce a single text which the Islamic community 
should be obliged to use, and on the other hand to 
purge this text of any kind of anti- Umayyad allusions. 
The division of the Kur’4n into separate adjza@ 
seems to go back to him (Néldeke, Geschichte des 
Qorans?, iii, 260), and it may have been on his orders 
that new vowel points were introduced (op. cit., 262). 
In any case, he declared the new text which he had 
sponsored to be henceforth the only valid one and 
forbade most strictly the kirad?a of Ibn Mas‘id. In 
connexion with the monetary reform by ‘Abd al- 
Malik in 76/695, al-Hadjdjadi began to strike purely 
Arabic coins, which gradually superseded the Byzan- 
tine and Sasanid currencies, until then in general 
commercial use. For this purpose he founded his own 
mints, first in Kifa and then in WAsit, putting them 
under the management of a Jew named Sumayr 
{whence these coins were called al-sumayriyya) and 
punished most strictly the making of counterfeits or 
even the most trivial faults in production (Ibn al- 
Athir, iv, 337 f.). Many theologians disapproved of 
the striking of these coins with the name of God 
upon them (and hence at first called also al-darahim 
al-makriha) for they might fall into the hands of 
infidels (Baladhuri, Fut#h, 468; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 337). 
Yet the new coins established themselves in circul- 
ation as legal currency and helped to promote 
the circulation of money and the stabilization of 
economic conditions. Al-Hadjdjadj caused to be 
translated into Arabic the tax-diwdn which had 
hitherto been kept in Persian (Baladhuri, Futus, 300 
f.; cf. also Djahshiyari, Wuzara?, Cairo 1357/1938, 38), 
in order to be able to study the tax registers hiinself. 
Ofespecial importance, however, were al-Hadjdijadi’s 
efforts to improve agriculture. Like the Sasanid kings 
before him, he was anxious to drain the marshes on 
the lower Euphrates and Tigris by a system of canals, 
and thus to obtain fertile land; when embank- 
ments broke he spared no cost in repairing them 
(Baladhuri, Fut#h, 274 and 294). He gave to moeri- 
torious Arabs, such as Bashshar b. Muslim, a brother 
of Kutayba, uncultivated lands as fiefs (Baladhuri, 
Futih, 361). He took further measures against the 
migration of countrypeople into the towns which 
had led to a disastrous reduction in the kharddj, 
and forced the newly converted Muslims to return 
to the fields which they had left and to continue 
paying kharddj. When the farmers of the Sawad 
complained to al-Hadjdjadj about the desolation of 
the land—a result of the many wars—he is said 
to have forbidden them to slaughter cattle in order 
to preserve the animals for ploughing (on this see 
the two satirical verses in A ghani, xv, 98). 
Al-Hadidjadj was the most loyal servant that a 
dynasty could wish for. His obedience towards the 
Umayyads and his willingness to serve them were 
unbounded, and the caliphs repaid him for this with 
their unstinted favour. ‘Abd al-Malik, it is true, 
often urged him to practice restraint, for instance 
when he felt that the governor was extortionate in 
the raising of taxes, was too liberal with public 
resources, or was shedding more blood than was 
necessary. But in his answers, often pointed by 
verses composed by himself or others, al-Hadidiadi 
was always able to give practical reasons for his ac- 
tions, so that no mistrust on the part of the caliph 
ever resulted. The books of adab provide a large 
number of examples of this correspondence. The 
caliph and the governor were dependent on each other. 
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strengthened the relationship, which was a personal 
as well as an official one: one of al-Hadjdjadj’s 
nieces—the daughter of his brother Muhammad, 
who under ‘Abd al-Malik was governor in the Yemen 
—was married to a son of ‘Abd al-Malik, the later 
caliph Yazid II; the first son of this marriage was 
named al-Hadjdjadj in honour of the governor (‘Zkd, 
iv, 452; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 396). The governor 
for his part named his first three sons after mem- 
bers of the Umayyad house, while his daughter 
married a son of al-Walid I, Masrir (‘Ikd, iv, 422). 
His relations with al-Walid seem on the other hand 
to have been of a more formally correct nature; the 
relevant correspondence is limited to purely adminis- 
trative affairs. Al-Hadjdjadj feared nothing so much 
as the death of al-Walid and the accession of Sulay- 
man, whom he had made his implacable enemy 
because of his interference in the question of the suc- 
cession to the throne; add to this his measures against 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab, who was Sulaym4n’s especial 
protégé. It was thus his anxious wish not to outlive 
al-Walid (Tabari, ii, 1272). This wish was fulfilled: 
he died one year before al-Walid in Ramadan 95/ 
June 714, only 52 years old, prematurely aged and 
worn out by the load of strain, danger and dis- 
appointment which he had had to bear, and was 
buried in W4sit. The cause of death is said to have 
been cancer of the stomach (waka‘at fi djawfihi 
*l-akila: Mas‘idi, Prairies, v, 377; Ibn Khallikan, i, 
347; according to Barhebraeus, Ta-vikk mukhtasar 
al-duwal, ed. Salhani, Beirut 1890, 195, he died of 
consumption). The traces of his grave were obliter- 
ated in order topreserve it from profanation. His death 
was mourned by only a few, chief among whom were 
al-Walid, the poet Dijarir (Naka@id Diariy wa’l-Farasz- 
dak, ed. Bevan, 486 f., cf. 496), and also Khalid al- 
Kasri, the governor of Mecca (‘Zkd, v, 30 f.); above 
all Yazid b. Abi Muslim, al-Hadjdjadj’s mawla, and 
later governor of Ifrikiya, dared to call Sulaym4n’s 
attention to the merits of the deceased (Mas‘idi, 
Pratries, v, 404-6). 

Scarcely any figure of the early period of Islam has 
become the subject of Arabic literature to such 
an extent as al-Hadjdjadj. He was a man of 
mark. The stories and verses in which are 
reflected the arguments for and against him are in- 
numerable. Most of them are pungent anecdotes and 
allow us to understand exceptionally clearly the 
traits of his character. The ‘Abbasids remembered 
him with hatred, but in reality envied the Umayyads 
this governor. There is no doubt that in the interests 
of the state al-Hadjdjadj could be stern and pitiless; 
every kind of obstinacy was in his eyes a crime 
against the State. But the mass executions and other 
atrocities which were attributed to him are the in- 
ventions of his enemies. He is often, and justly, com- 
pared with Ziyadd b. Abihi, Mu‘awiya’s governor: 
“They both considered themselves not as holders of a 
lucrative sinecure, but as representatives of public 
order and of the Sultan, and repaid the trust of their 
sovereigns, who granted them great authority and 
left them in office until the end of their lives, by 
faithfully fulfilling their duties, unconcerned whether 
or not they found favour with public opinion’’ (Well- 
hausen, Reich, 159; cf. English tr. The Arab Kingdom, 
254). 

That al-Hadjdjadj did in fact have such a concep- 
tion of his position can be gathered from his own 
words which are recorded by al-Mu‘afa b. Zakariyya 
al-Nahrawani (d. 390/1000) in Kitab al-Djalis al- 
salik al-kafi wa’l-anis al-ndsih al-shafi, Ms Istanbul, 


after the death of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, there was peace in 
‘Irak and al-Hadjdjadj rewarded the Kaysis richly 
for their support, ‘Abd al-Malik wrote to him that 
he must be less generous with public funds. Al- 
Hadjdjadj replied to the caliph with the following 
verses: 

“By my life! The messenger has brought the pages 
written by you which, after dictation, were folded and 
sealed. 

It is a letter which contains both gentle and harsh 
things and in which I have been admonished—ad- 
monitions are always useful to men of understanding. 

Many misfortunes befell me, for this I shall 
now supply explanations and also reasons and thus 
justify myself. 

When I was a punishing scourge for the people 
without seeking personal advantage thereby, 

—whether they were pleased or angry about 
this, whether I was praised or blamed or even abused 
by them— 

(and when) in a country into which I came, on my 
arrival the fires of enmity blazed everywhere, 

then I have endured of it all that is known to 
you and fought unceasingly, until death had almost 
overcome me! 

You have heard how many tumults there have been 
there, and if another than I had been (there), he 
would have perished from terror. 

Always when they wished to commit one of their 
unhappy deeds, I have proffered my head without 
disguising myself, 

and if brave men (i.e. the Kaysis) had not defended 
me against them, jackals and hyenas would have 
shared out my limbs!” 

On the strength of this justification—which tersely 
outlines the whole of al-Hadjdjadj’s achievement— 
the caliph could only write: “Act as you think 
proper!”’ 

Al-Hadjdjadj’s assurance and precision in adminis- 
tration, his firmness and knowledge of men, and his 
quick instinctive grasp in critical moments must have 
seemed somewhat sinister to his contemporaries. 
The fact that he did not tolerate bribery and punished 
the unlawful acquisition of riches, must have made 
him thoroughly hated by a civil service in which 
both were traditional. His chief faults were im- 
patience and lack of self-control; he lacked the 
balance (hilm) which had earlier distinguished 
Mu‘awiya. Thus he sometimes demanded the 
impossible from those under his command, and 
had fits of rage if his orders were not carried 
out quickly enough. Nevertheless al-Hadjdjadj 
was a highly cultivated man: his eloquence was 
unsurpassed (and feared), he attached great import- 
ance to a pure Arabic, had literary taste and was 
accustomed to associate with poets (Djarir, Farazdak, 
al-‘Udayl b. al-Farkh al-‘Idjli, al-Hakam b. ‘Abd 
al-A‘radj al-Asadi, the poetess Layla al-Akhyaliyya), 
but he persecuted the satirists (“Imran b. Hittan 
al-Sadiisi, Yazid b. al-Hakam al-Thakafi, etc.). He 
was a devout Muslim, but neither bigoted not super- 
stitious; the squabbling of the theologians left him 
unmoved, but frankness made an impression on him 
and as a rule procured exemption from punishment. 

The unprejudiced judge sees in al-Hadjdjadj one 
of the greatest statesmen, not only of the Umayyads, 
but of the whole Islamic world. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, index; Baladhuri, 
Futih, index; Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 305, 318, 
325-36, 339, 341-8, 365 f.; Djahshiyari, Wuzara?, 
index; Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwdl, Cairo 1960, 
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277%., 280, 314-6, 321 £.; Kitab al-“Uytn wa’'l- 
badaik fi akhbdr al-hak@ik (= Fragmenta histo- 
ricorum arabicorum, ed. de Goeje, i), 8-11, 15-7, 19, 
$3f., 148; Anonyme Arabische Chromk, ed. Abi- 
wardt, index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. ‘Ukasha, 
Cairo 1960, index; idem, ‘Uydn al-akhkbdér, Cairo 
1925-30, index; idem, al-Shi‘r wa’l-shu‘ard? 
(Liber Poésis), ed. de Goeje, index; (Pseudo-) 
Ibn Kutayba, al-Imama wa’l-siydsa, Cairo 1937, 
ii, 29-62; Mas‘idi, Murddj (Prairies d’or), especial- 
ly vol. v, see index; Ibn al-Athir, index; Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, ed. Wiistenfeld, i 
(al-Azraki), 145, 308; ii (al-Fakihi), 20, (al-Fasi), 
171; iii (Kutb al-Din al-Nahrawali), 52, 80; 
Dhahabi, Ta°rikh, iii, Cairo 1368, 349-56; idem, 
Siyar a‘lam al-nubala?, Cairo 1957, 212-4; Ibn 
‘Asakir, Ta°vikh madinat Dimashk, ed. Munadidiid, 
i, Damascus 1951, 350-2; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 
i, Cairo 1948, no. 144 (pp. 341-8); Djahiz, al- 
Bayan wa’l-tabyin, Cairo 1948-50, especially i, 
385-8, ii, 135-8, see also index; idem, Bukhala?, 
Damascus 1955, 140, 337; (Pseudo-) Djahiz, Taj, 
ed. Ahmad Zaki Basha, Cairo 1914, 132f., 169; 
Aghdani, index; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘kd, 7 vols., 
Cairo 1940-53, index; Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. 
Wright, index; idem, al-Fadil, ed. Maymani, 36, 
51;.Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi, Muhabbar, 
ed, Lichtenstadter, Haydarabad 1942, index; 
Suli, Akhbar Abit Tammam, Cairo 1937, 155, 205 f.; 
Husri, Diam‘ al-djawahir, ed. Badjawi, 18, 84 f.; 
Kali, Amdli, Cairo 1953, i, 85-9, 261; ii, 260f.; 
idem, Dhayl al-Améli, 71., 42-4, 47f., 72, 76f., 
17x f., 216; Murtada, Amdli, Cairo 1954, i, 160f., 
295; ii, 15-7; Tha“alibi, Lafaif, Cairo 1960, 18, 
61f., 69, 140f., 167, 181; Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, 
Sind‘atayn, Cairo 1952, 101; Zubayri, Nasab 
Kuraysh, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 46 f., 82 f., 286, 309, 
351; Shabushti, Diydrat, ed. ‘Aww4d, 157 f.; Ibn 
Durayd, Ishtikadk, Cairo 1958, 268, 272, 307, 323, 
343, 407; Bakri, Mu‘djam ma ’sta‘djam, Cairo 
1945-51, 279f., 301, 442, 494, 573f., 593, 781 f., 
882; Ibn al-Murtadd, Tabakdt al-Mu‘tazila, ed. 
Diwald-Wilzer (Bibl. Isl. 21), 19-23; Zubaydi, 
Tabakat al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 1954, 22 f., 28 f., 235; 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Lughawi, Mardtib al-nahwiyyin, 
Cairo 1955, 65; Caetani, Chronographia, 851, 862 
f., 881 f., 892-5, 916-8, 925-7, 938, 947, 949, 960 f, 
979-81, 993-6, Io00gf., 1020, 1034, 1052, 1073, 
1087, 1120, 1136, 1150, 1159-61, 1167; Wellhausen, 
Das avabische Reich, 141-60 (English trans. 226-57); 
J. Périer, Vee d’al-Hadjdjadj ibn Yousof, Paris 
1904; Lammens, Etudes sur le siecle des Omay- 
yades, index; Néldeke, Geschichte des Qordans?, 
iii, 103 f., 106, 124, 260-2; Goldziher, Muh. Studien, 
i, 99 f., 139 f.; A Dietrich, Al-Haccdc b. Yasuf’un 
terceme-t hdline dairy bir kag miildhaza, in Isldm 
Tetkiklert Enstitistt Dergisi, ii{1, Istanbul 1957, 
147-55. (A. Dretricx) 
AL-HADJDJADJ, 8. Yosur ps. MaTarR at-HAsis, 
a translator who lived in Baghdad in the late 2nd/8th 
and early 3rd/9th centuries. His translations include 
the Elements of Euclid (revised by Thabit b. Kurra 
and commented by al-Nayrizi (¢q.v.]) and a version, 
from a Syriac text, of the Astronomy of Ptolemy. 
The latter, called K. al-Madjisti, was completed in 
212/827-8. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, I 203, SI 363; 
A, Mieli, La science arabe, Leiden 1938, 85. 
(Ep.) 
HADJDJI BAYRAM WALT (? 753/1352-833/ 
1429-30), patron saint of Ankara and founder of 
the order of the Bayramiyya {q.v.}, was born at the 


village of Solfasol, 7 km. north-east of Ankara, the 
son of a certain Koyunludja Ahmad; his personal 
name was Nu‘man. After studying at Ankara and 
Bursa, he taught at the Kara Medrese at Ankara, 
but abandoned the theological career when invited 
by Sheykh Hamid (on whom see Shaka*tk, tr. Medidi, 
74f. = tr. Rescher, 29 f.) to join him at Kayseri 
(they are said to have met on Kuyban bayrami, 
whence he was given the name Bayram); as his 
mtirid he accompanied him to Syria, thence on the 
Pilgrimage, and back to Akseray. After his master’s 
death (in 805/1402, according to Mustakimzade, see 
A. Gélpimarh, Mandkeb+ Hact Bektds..., Istanbul 
1958, 120) he returned to his native Ankara, where 
he gathered a numerous following: among his disciples 
are counted Ak Shams al-Din (g.v.] and Dede ‘Umar 
Sikkini (heads of the two branches into which, after 
his death, his order split), the poet Shaykhi {q.v.], 
the brothers Yazidji-oghlu Muhammad and Ahmad 
Bidjan (gq.v.}], and Ashraf-oghlu Rimi, author of the 
Muszakki al-nufiis, who became his son-in-law. In 
spite of the extremist tendencies of some of his 
followers, his own teachings did not exceed the 
bounds permitted by orthodoxy; he seems to have 
lived a humble life, supporting himself by manual 
labour, and practising and encouraging works of 
charity. His activities are said to have aroused the 
suspicions of Murad II, which were, however, allayed 
when he was brought before the Sultan at Edirne; 
a tradition that he had preached in the Eski Djami‘ 
there is reported by Ewliya (ii, 437; iii, 430 f.). 
He was buried in a ttirbe beside the mosque, abutting 
on the Temple of Augustus, which he founded. At- 
tributed to Hadijdji Bayram are five poems (fullest 
text given by Okhan, see Bibl.), much commented 
on by his followers, in the style of the ildhis of 
Yinus Emre. 

The current attribution of the mosque to Mi‘mar 
Sinan (presumably based on Ewliyda, ii, 430) is un- 
justified (see F. Taeschner’s brief description in 
ZDMG, \xxxii, 1928, 108); the only inscriptions 
(Ger. tr. by P. Wittek in M. Schede and H. St. 
Schultz, Ankara und Augustus, Berlin 1937, 45-6, 
and cf. 36-41) record a repair in 1126/1714 (the in- 
scription published by Miibarek Ghalib, Ankara, ii, 
1928, p. 41, no. 82, has no connexion with the mos- 
que). In the Ankara Etnografya Miizesi are preserved 
clothes allegedly worn by Hadidji Bayram, and the 
wooden doors (photograph in Ytlhk Avastirmalar 
Dergist {Ank. Un. Iahiyat Fak.], i, 1956, 231) and 
shutters of the ¢irbe (restored in 1947). 

Bibliography: No critical study of the life of 

Hadjdji Bayram has been published. The available 

sources (many in MS) are listed by M. F. Képriilii, 

Ilk mutasawwiflar, Istanbul 1918, 377, n. 2; some 

of these have been used for the monographs of 

Bursalf Mehmed Tahir (Hddjdjt Bayram Welt, 

Istanbul 1329, reprinted 1331), Mehmed ‘Ali ‘Ayni 

(same title, Istanbul 1343) and Mehmet Ali Okhan 

(Hact Bayram Velt, Ankara 1950). See also 

Tashképriizade, Shakaik, tr. Medjdi, 77 = tr. 

Rescher, 31; B. M. Tahir, ‘OM, i, 56-7; Abdulbaki 

(Gélpinarh], Meldmilik ve Meldmtler, Istanbul 1931, 

33-9; D. Krencker and M. Schede, Der Tempel in 

Ankara, Berlin and Leipzig 1936, 60-1 (P. Wittek); 

for the political and social context of Hadidiji 

Bayram’s movement see P. Wittek, De la défatte 

@Ankara..., in REI, xii (1938), 1-34. 

(V. L. Ménace) 

HADJDJI BEG {see RIpwAN BEGOVIC]. 

HADJDJI BEKTASH WALI [see BEKTASHIYY A]. 

HADJDJI GOIRAY (d. 871/1466), founder of 
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the Giray dynasty of Khans of the Crimea. On 
his coins he calls himself ‘al-Sultan Hadjdji Kerey b. 
Ghiy4th al-Din Khan’ (see O. Retovski, Die Miinzen 
der Giret, Moscow 1905, nos. I-4); according to Abu 
‘l-Ghazi Bahadur Khan (Shadjara-t Turk, ed. Rida 
Nir, Istanbul 1925, 184) his father and grandfather 
were Ghiyath al-Din and Tash-timur respectively 
(cf. M. Rida, al-Sab‘ al-sayyar, 69-71). The identi- 
fication of him with Dewlet-berdi (V. D. Smirnov, 
Krimskoe khansivo ..., St. Petersburg 1887, 221-34) 
seems incorrect. Dewlet-berdi (for a coin of his see 
Lane-Poole, Cat., vi, no. 568) appears in one source 
(‘Umdat al-tawdrikh, 95) as the brother of Ghiyath 
al-Din; he was still ruling as khan at Solghat (Eski- 
Kirlm) in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 832/August 1429 (N. Iorga, 
Notes et extratts ..., i, 25; see further Spuler, Horde, 
157). According to Polish sources (Spuler, loc. cit.), 
Hadjdji Giray was born near Troki in Lithuania and 
was assisted in assuming the khanate by Vitovt 
(Witold, d. 1430); it is known that the Grand Dukes 
of Lithuania gave sanctuary to Toktamish and to 
Hadjdji Giray’s ancestors, and protected them 
against the khans dwelling at Saray and supported 
by the powerful amir Edigii (M. Khrushevskiy, 
Istoriya Ukrainoy-Rossit, iv, Lwow 1907), and this 
same policy was to assist Hadjdji Giiay in occupying 
the Crimea and maintaining himself there. One of the 
main factors facilitating the rise of an independent 
khanate in the Crimea under Hadjdji Giray was, 
according to the native sources (al-Sab‘ al-sayyar, 
69-71; ‘SUmdat al-tawdrikh, 94-6), the movement 
westward, over the northern coasts of the Black Sea 
and into the Crimean peninsula, of the principal 
tribes—the Shirin, Konghurat and Barin—upon 
whose support the rulers of the Golden Horde relied. 
With their help, Dewlet-berdi and Ulugh-Muhammed 
attempted to seize control of the whole territory of 
the Golden Horde; but Hadjdiji Giray was to attempt 
to centralize his authority in the Crimea and its 
immediate neighbourhood, being greatly assisted by 
Tekine Mirza, the leader of the Shirin and the rival 
of Edigii’s descendants. This much is definite, that 
in 836/1433 and 837/1434 Hadjdji Giray, as Khan, 
was fighting with the Genoese of Kefe [g.v.}, seeking 
to secure for himself the important revenues brought 
in by Kefe and the other ports of the Crimea; like 
the khans of the Golden Horde before him, he always 
regarded these ports as being under his suzerainty 
(see the yarligh of 26 Safar 857 in A. N. Kurat, 
Alttnordu, Kirvm ve Tiirkistan hanlarina att yarlik ve 
bitikler, Istanbul 1940, 66; cf. A. A. Vasiliev, The 
Goths in the Crimea, Cambridge, Mass. 1936, 220). 
When in the summer of 836/1433 his vassal Prince 
Alexis of Mangub took Cembalo (Balaklava), he 
himself opened hostilities against the Genoese of 
Kefe, To repel this threat, Carolo Lomellino was sent 
from Genoa with a force of 6000 men; he recovered 
Cembalo, but as he was advancing upon Hadjdji 
Giray’s base of Solghat (Eski-Kirim) he was defeated 
in a surprise attack (Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 837/end of June 
1434). Hadjdji Giray’s forces invested Kefe, but, 
lacking ships and artillery, could do nothing against 
the defenders, who possessed fire-arms (for the 
contemporary report of this campaign by Andrea 
Gatari, see A. A. Vasiliev, op. cit., 208; L. Colli, 
Khadti Girey-Khan i ego politika, Izv. Tavr. U Arlsh. 
Komm. no. 50, Simferopol 1913, 113-21). Failing to 
take Kefe, Hadidii Giray attempted to divert 
commerce to the harbours of Solghat, Keré and 
Inkerman which he controlled, and to transport 
goods to Anatolia in Tatar ships. 

It has been stated (Spuler, op. cit., 163, 168) that 
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the J:han of Saray, Seyyid Ahmed, seized the Crimea 
in about 837/1434 and that Hadjdji Giray was able 
to resume power only in Radjab 853/August 1449 
with the help of Casimir IV; but coins of his are 
known, struck at Kirim (Solghat) in 845/1441 and at 
Kirfm and Kirk-yir in 847/1443 (Retovski, nos. 1-4; 
A. K. Markov, Inventarnly kat. musulmanskikh 
monet Imp. Ermitaza, St. Petersburg 1896, 534, no. 5), 
and in the accounts registers of the Genoese of Kefe 
(spring 845/1442) there is mention of a victory of his 
(Agicareit imperatoris tatarorum) over Seyyid Ahmed 
(N. lorga, Notes et extraits ...,i, 35, 36; Vasiliev, op. 
cit., 231, n. I). In 849/1445 Hadjdji Girday made an 
alliance with Casimir IV of Poland, close cooperation 
with Lithuania and Poland being always his policy. 
In 856/1452 he attacked from the rear and defeated 
Seyyid Ahmed when the latter invaded Casimir’s 
territories. 

In Djumada4 II 858/June 1454 he entered into an 
agreement with the Ottoman sultan Mehemmed II, 
who had just taken Constantinople, in order to 
capture Kefe from the Genoese. When the Ottoman 
fleet approached Kefe, the Khan invested the town 
by land with 7000 men (18 Radjab 858/14 July 1454), 
but the town held out; Hadjdji Girdy withdrew, 
agreeing to accept in future the annual tribute of 
1200 gold pieces which the Genoese had earlier under- 
taken to pay. Later, it seems, the Genoese succeeded 
in turning the tribal leaders of the Crimea against 
Hadjdji Giray; they deposed him and made his son 
Haydar khan in his place (860/1456). After a few 
months Haydar was obliged to flee and Hadjdji 
Giray resumed power; from thenceforward he had 
good relations with the Genoese (Colli, op. cté., 120-1; 
W. Heyd, Hist. du commerce du Levant, ii, 398). 

Confronted by the efforts of Seyyid Ahmed Khan 
to restore the former power and unity of the Golden 
Horde, Hadjdji Giray maintained the old alliance 
with Lithuania and Poland, who were faced by the 
same threat, and also acted in concert with the grand 
prince of Moscow (Spuler, 170-4). He thus played an 
important part in the fragmentation of the Golden 
Horde. When Sayyid Ahmad marched on Moscow 
in Muharram 870/July-August 1465, Hadidji Giray 
attacked him near the Don and obliged him to with- 
draw. The attempt of the Papacy to use him against 
the Ottomans (H. H. Howorth, History of the 
Mongols, ii, 451) shows that he was at this time one 
of the most powerful figures of Eastern Europe. 

His yarligh of 26 Safar 857/8 March 1453 gives 
important details about the extent of his territories: 
his capital (Orda-i mu‘azzam, Saray) was at that time 
Kirk-yir (cf. Smirnov, op. cit., 102 ff.); his suzerainty 
extended over Kirk-yir, Kirim (Solghat), Kefe, Keré, 
Taman, Kabada, and Kiptak. The tribal forces of 
the Crimea, the Kivim tumant (6000-7000 men), were 
under the command of the beg of the Shirin, Iminek; 
the tribesfolk of the Dasht-i Kiptak were not to be 
relied on. Coins of his, struck at Kirim in 845, 847, 
867 and 871, and at Kirk-yir in 847, 858 and 867, are 
known (see Retovski, Markov, Lane-Poole, op. cit.). 
Pero Tafur’s description, of 841/1437, of the Ordu- 
bazar near Solghat (Travels and adventures, ed. 
M. Letts, New York and London 1926, 136) shows 
that he maintained the traditions of nomadic life; 
but Kirk-yir was a powerful fortress. 

Hadjdji Giray died towards the end of the summer 
of 871/1466 (Heyd, ii, 398; al-Sad‘ al-sayydr, 73), and 
was buried in the tomb of his ancestors at Saladjik 
near Baghéesaray (Simferopol). He had eight sons: 
Dewlet-yar, Nir-dewlet Khan, Haydar Khan, 
Kutluk-zaman, Kildish, Mingli Giray Khan [g.v.], 
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Yamghurdji and Ozdemir (Abu ’!-Ghazi, Skadjara, 
184). 
Bibliography: In the article. See also crrAy. 
(Hauiv [navcix) 
HADJDJI KHALIFA [see KATIB CELEBI). 
HADJDJI NASIM OGHLU (see ak HISARI]. 
HADJDJI PASHA, DyarAr ai-Din Kuipr B. 
SALI, eminent 8th/14th century Turkish physician 
and author of several important medical texts, in- 
cluding the famous Shifd? al-aském wa dawd? al- 
alam (Brockelmann, Ii, 233; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 
1049). He was born about the second quarter of the 
8th/14th century in Konya (and not Aydin, as 
stated by Tashképrti-zade, Shaka tk al-nu“maniyya, 
in marg. of Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1310, 114; Turkish 
trans. by Medjdi, Istanbul 1269, 74), whence he went 
to Cairo to study under Mubarak Shah al-Mantiki 
and Akmal al-Din Barbarti. As the result of an 
illness, he changed his studies from fikk to medicine, 
and his abilities were great enough to secure for him 
later the position of chief physician in the Man- 
siriyya hospital. Early in the last quarter of the 
8th/14th century he returned to Anatolia, where he 
entered the employ of the Aydin-oghlu dynasty, 
serving both as physician and as kddi, and it was to 
‘Isa b. Muhammad b, Aydin that he dedicated his 
Shif@ (783/1381). His death occurred in the 20’s of 
the 9th/15th century, and he is buried in Birgi. 
His works, most of which are in Arabic, include 
philosophy, mysticism and Kur?anic exegesis, but 
it is his medical writings which have assured his fame. 
However, even the scholars who would most insist 
on his importance in the history of Turkish medicine 
can claim little originality for his work, and it is 
probably his Turkish abridgments and simplifi- 
cations of the Shif@°—known as the Muntakhab and 
the Tashil—which most command interest today, 
being amongst the earliest specimens of Ottoman 
didactic prose. Both have been used and quoted 
extensively in Vol. ii of the historical dictionary 
(Tamklariyle Tarama Sézligii) published by the 
Turkish Linguistic Society. 

Bibliography: A. Siheyl Unver, Hekim 
Konyal Hact Pasa, hayats: ve eserleri, Istanbul 
1953; Abdiilhak Adnan-Adivar, Osmanl, Tuirk- 
lerinde Ilim, Istanbul 1943, index; IA, fasc. 39, 
28-30. (J. WALsH) 
HADJIB, term which may be translated approx- 

imately as chamberlain, used in Muslim countries 
for the person responsible for guarding the door of 
access to the ruler, so that only approved visitors 
may approach him. The term quickly became a title 
corresponding to a position in the court and to an 
office the exact nature of which varied considerably 
in different regions and in different periods. Basically 
the Master of Ceremonies, the hadjib otten appears 
as being in fact a superintendent of the Palace, a 
chief of the guard or a righter of wrongs, sometimes 
even as a chief minister or a head of government. 
The word hddjib itself is derived from the verb 
hadjaba ‘‘to prevent”, and should be considered in 
conjunction with the term 4djaéb which, together 
with sity, denotes the curtain used, in accordance 
with a custom widespread in the Orient before the 
time of Islam, to conceal the sovereign from the gaze 
of courtiers or visitors (for the arguments for and 
against this custom, see al-Djahiz, Kitab al-Hidjab, 
in Rasa il, ed. Sandibi, Cairo 1352/1933, 155-86; 
al-Ibshihi, Mustatraf, ch. xvii). 


i.—THE CALIPHATE. 
The #adjib makes his appearance at the very 


| beginning of the Umayyad period. Certain chroniclers 
list carefully the names of the persons, neaily all 
freedmen or clients, who were chamberlains to the 
first caliphs, from the reign of Mu‘awiya onwards; 
various texts prove that even at that time palace 
ceremonial was already developed, so that the 
importance of the ha@dj#b can readily be understood. 
The chamberlain not only introduced into the 
sovereign’s presence friends and visitors; he also 
supervised the organization of the solemn audiences, 
at which those present formed themselves into two 
groups on either side of the hall, leaving the centre 
of the floor vacant for those who were admitted to 
address the caliph. At this period the hdadjib figures 
in the caliph’s entourage on a level with the secre- 
taries (kuttdb), with no pretension to equal in dignity 
the representatives of the Arab aristocracy. 

The situation changed considerably with the 
coming of the ‘Abbasids, who bestowed a more 
exalted place upon their mawali assistants. The two 
most important offices of the Court were now those 
of the waziy and the kadjib, both granted to mawidli, 
sometimes of very humble origin. The rank of the 
hadjib was inferior to that of the waziy, as appears 
from the account of how the “‘vizierate’’ was granted 
to the hdadjib al-Rabi‘ b. Yunus in the reign of al- 
Mansur. The chamberlain, appointed from among the 
Palace servants, was the head of the domestic staff 
of the palace as well as master of ceremonies; he 
might also occasionally be commanded toeliminate by 
violent means persons who had displeased the caliph. 

During the first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid 
period there was, it is clear, a constant rivalry 
between the wazir, whose functions are not yet 
clearly defined but who already assists the ruler in 
the tasks of administration and government, and the 
hadjib, who sometimes managed to procure the 
removal of the wazir in office and to occupy his 
place. The chamberlains, former Palace servants, 
are the rivals of the professional secretaries from 
whom, for the most part, the viziers were appointed. 
Thus under al-Mansir the chamberlain al-Rabi‘ b. 
Yiinus was granted the vizierate after the dismissal 
of Aba Ayyab and later, under Harin, his son al- 
Fadl was appointed vizier after,the disgrace of the 
Baramika {q.v.]}. In the middle of the 3rd/gth century 
the rivalry persisted, but at this time the chamber- 
lains were usually recruited from among the new 
Turkish ghulams [q.v.] of the caliphs; such was the 
case of Itakh, the kddjib of al-Mutawakkil, who 
found himself occupying the highest position when 
the caliph decided to dispense with a vizier. 

At the end of this century the authority of the 
chamberlain had diminished somewhat compared 
with that of the wazir who, with a staff of highly 
specialized kuttdb, had become in fact a head of 
government. He was rivalled also by the amir who, 
at this period, was the commander in chief of the 
army. Yet his influence was not negligible, becoming 
apparent particularly when there were palace 
revolutions, for he had directly under his orders 
certain detachemnts of the guard, notably the 
Masaffiyya. Thus the attitude of the chamberlain 
Sawsan was the determining factor in the unsuccess- 
ful coup d’état against al-Muktadir in 296/908. 
During the reign of this caliph another chamberlain, 
Nasr al-Kushiri, who held office continuously from 
296/908 until 317/929 whereas the viziers were 
constantly changing, came to play an important part 
in the choice of these ministers whom, moreover, it 
was his responsibility to arrest when they fell out of 
favour. 
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From 317/929 onwards, however, the year of 
another unsuccessful coup d’état against al-Muktadir, 
the hadjib’s post assumed more of a military aspect 
and the chamberlains became rivals of the amirs, 
who by now had succeeded in gradually supplanting 
the viziers and in imposing their authority on the 
caliph. The new chamberlain, an officer and former 
governor named Yakit, was for some time able to 
hold his own with the all-powerful Mu?nis and to have 
his own son appointed Prefect of the Police. But both 
father and son were dismissed soon afterwards at the 
demand of Mu’nis, who procured the appointment 
to the hidjaba of two devoted officers of his, the Bani 
Raik. Under the next caliph, al-Kahir, the post of 
chamberlain was again granted to a soldier, Ibn 
Yalbak, who, in the course of a short “reign’’, 
attempted to gain control of the person of the 
sovereign and even to impose his own Shi‘i con- 
victions. Thereafter the hidjaba was associated with 
the supreme command: the new chamberlain of al- 
Radi, Ibn Yakiit, who was at the same time amir, 
took over the government and controlled the viziers. 
The chamberlains were on the point of becoming the 
real masters of the State, at this period when the 
authority of the caliph was becoming daily weaker; 
but they did not enjoy so great financial resources as 
the provincial governors, to whom they were obliged 
to yield place. It is for this reason that the caliph 
finally selected, as the person entrusted with the 
task of government, the amir Ibn Ra’ik, who 
received the title amir al-umara in 324/936. As a 
compensation, the chamberlain’s title was made 
more exalted: in 329/941 he became hddjib al- 
hudjdjab, a mote impressive title, although the 
number of kudjdjab under him was decreased. 

At this period, as appears from the statements of 
Hilal al-Sabi?, the official duties of the chamberlain 
were still to supervise all the persons concerned with 
the service or the guard of the sovereign, to control 
all that went on within the palace, and to organize 
the audiences, determining precisely the positions 
of the various dignitaries and courtiers (iartib al- 
hawdashi). 


ii.—SpaIn. 


In Muslim Spain the position of the kddjib was 
very different from what it was in the East. In the 
amirate, and later the caliphate, of Cordova, the 
title of Addjib was always superior to that of waszir, 
the latter belonging to mere counsellors of diverse 
origins, whom the ruler gathered around him and 
from among whom, almost invariably, he chose the 
hadjib. The hadjib assisted the prince in the tasks of 
administration and government and acted as chief 
minister, controlling the three services of the civil 
administration, namely the royal residence, the 
chancellery and the financial department. The 
hidjdba did indeed remain vacant for some thirty 
years in the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n III, but it was 
filled again, on his death in 351/962, by his son al- 
Hakam II; a few years later it served as a spring- 
board for the ambitions of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, the Arab- 
born secretary who in 367/978 procured for himself 
appointment to the #idjaba and managed to gather 
all power in his hands, becoming, in the reign of the 
young Hisham II, in effect ‘Mayor of the Palace’; 
in 371/981 he adopted a royal Jakab, al-Mansir bi 
"lah, caused his name to be mentioned in the khutha 
immediately after that of the caliph, and then in 
386/996 had himself called al-sayyid and al-malik al- 
karim. The prestige thus attached to the title of 
hadjib did not disappear, for with the break-up of 


the Umayyad empire in Spain the princelings of the 
tawdif adopted the title af kddjib in preference to 
that of malik, in order to indicate that they regarded 

themselves as representatives of the caliph. 
Bibliography: J. Sauvaget, La mosquée 
omeyyade de Medine, Paris 1947, 131; D. Sourdel, 
Le visirat ‘abbdside, Damascus 1959-60, index; 
idem, Questions de cérémonial ‘abbaside, in REI, 
1960, 121-48; Ya‘kibi, passim (at the end of each 
reign); Mas‘adi, Tanbih, passim (at the end of 
each reign); Hilal al-Sabi?, Rustim ddr al-khilafa, 
Baghdad 1964, 71-9; idem, K. al-Wusayda?, ed. 
Amedroz, 154; Sili, Akhbar al-Rddi billah, tr. 
M. Canard, Algiers 1946-50, index; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
iii, 272; Ibn Khaldiin-de Slane, ii, 5, 7, 11-6; Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., ii, 165 ff., iii, 18-20 

(D. SourbEL) 


iii. — Eastern Dynastigs. 


As is shown by such works as Narshakhi’s 
Ta@rikh-t Bukhara and al-Kh’arizmi’s Mafatih al- 
Sulim, both the palace administration and the 
bureaucracy of the Samanids were modelled on those 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. The Samanid Hadjib thus 
grew out of the Amir’s own household, although by 
the middle years of the 4th/roth century, and 
probably earlier than this, he was no longer purely 
a domestic official of the palace but primarily a high 
military commander. Since the core of the Samanid 
army was the Turkish slave guard [see GHULAM, 
Persia], the Chief Hadjib (al-Hadjib al-Kabir, Hadjib 
al-Hudjdjab, Hadjib-i Buzurg) combined the twin 
functions of head of the palace establishment. and 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. Thus, during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Nah (343-50/954-61) this 
office was held by Alptigin [g.v.], Sebiiktigin’s master. 
As Alptigin’s career shows, the power of the Samanid 
Chief Hd@djib was such that he could aspire to supreme 
power in the state after that of the Amir, and could 
even attempt to play the réle of king-maker. Other 
Turkish ghuladm officers held the rank of simple 
hadjib or general beneath the Chief Hadjib. These 
ghulam generals were sometimes appointed to 
provincial governorships; until his death in 387/997, 
Sebiiktigin regarded himself as, governor in Ghazna 
for the Sam4nids, and on his tomb he is described as 
al-Hadjib al-Adjall ‘‘Most exalted general’ (cf. S. 
Flury, Le décor épigraphique des monuments de 
Ghasna, in Syria, vi (1925), 62-3). According to 
Nizam al-Mulk’s account of the training of ghuléms 
at the Sam4nid court (Stydsat-ndma, ch. xxvii), the 
rank of 4adjib was attained after a man had passed 
through the grades of withadk-bashi ‘“‘tent leader” and 
khayl-bashi “detachment commander” (the whole of 
this account should, however, be treated with 
caution; cf. Bosworth in Isl., xxxvi (1960), 45). 

Miskawayh’s use of the term #édjib shows that it 
was known as a military rank in the Biyid army, 
again with the meaning of “‘general’’. It does not seem 
to have implied the headship of a palace.organization, 
for this last institution was not developed amongst 
the Biiyids to the same extent as in the more central- 
ized Samanid and Ghaznavid states. Miskawayh 
speaks of the army of ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar (356- 
67/967-78) and implies an ascending hierarchy of 
nakib, k@id and badjib: ‘They [sc. the army] .... 
urged him to treat them just as his father [sc. Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla] had done in regard to appointments as 
Hadjib, Ka@id and Nakib, and in regard to general 
promotion policy” (Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, 
ii, 236, cf. 262, tr. v, 251, cf. 279): 

The office of Hadjib passed from the Samanids to 
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the Ghaznavids, their successors in Khurasan, and 
Bayhaki’s Ta*rikh-i Mas‘idi shows the wide extent 
of its usage in Ghaznavid military life. As with the 
Sam4nids, the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
under the Sultan held the title of Hddjib-i Buzurg, 
and there were hadjibs, generals, directly beneath 
him. These top commanders had the special desig- 
nation of a black cloak, a distinctive type of belt and 
a two-pointed cap (kulah-t dii-shakh). The majority 
of them were Turks. It seems that the Ghaznavid 
Hadjib-i Buzurg, compared with the Sam4nid one, 
was one step further away from possessing direct 
control over the palace organization, for the day-to- 
day running of this was in the hands of a Wakil-i 
khass and the palace guard was responsible to a 
special general officer, the Saldr-i Ghulaman-t Saray 
(see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: their empire in 
Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, 68, 101, 138). 
He was nevertheless a most powerful and influential 
figure. In the succession dispute of 421/1030 after 
Mahmiid’s death, the Hadjib-i Buzurg was ‘Ali 
Karib or ‘Ali Kh*ishawand, a kinsman of the dead 
Sultan, and it was the transfer of his support from 
Muhammad to Mas‘id that gave the latter a bloodless 
victory over his brother (Gardizi, ed. Nazim, 92-3; 
Bayhaki, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 1, 12 ff., 50 ff.). 
When the Sultan did not act personally as war- 
leader, the Hdadjib-i Buzurg had supreme responsi- 
bility in the field; thus until just before the final 
disaster at Dandank4n in 431/1040, Mas‘ad left the 
fighting in Khurdsan against the incoming Saldjiks 
to his Commander-in-Chief, Siibash! Tigin. 
Bibliography: Barthold, Turkestan, 227; 
Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghazna, 142; Spuler, Ivan, 337-9; Bosworth, 
Ghaznevid military organisation, in Isl., xxxvi 
(1960), 37-77; M. F. Képriilii, in ZA, s.v. Hacib, 
with much useful detail on the Samanid and 
Ghaznavid periods. (C. E. Boswortn) 


In the Saldjik period, there appears to have 
been a general tendency for the importance of the 
office of amir hadjib to decline, relative to Ghaznawid 
times. He was no longer specifically the commander 
of the army but rather a court official. The various 
army commanders tended to be referred to by the 
title isfahsdlar or sipahsdlar. The amir hadjib, 
however, like all the amirs naturally took part in 
military expeditions and in some cases commanded 
a section of the army of one of the Saldjik sultans 
or maliks. Thus, for example, ‘Ali b. ‘Umar, the amir 
hadjib of Mahmiid b. Muhammad, led the advance 
guard against Sandjar (Ibn al-Athir, x, 386); he 
eventually became paymaster of the army (ibid., x, 
391). 

Rawandi, quoting the alleged practice of the 
Sasdnian Ardashir b. Babak, states (p. 97) that a 
king needed a waziy for the maintenance of the 
stability of his kingdom, a hddjib who would ad- 
minister punishment (siydsat afzdyad), a courtier 
(nadim) and a secretary (dabir). Nizam al-Mulk 
describes the functions of the kddjib as those of a 
court official. But since the court was a military 
court, the amir kadjib was, in practice, normally a 
Turkish amiy and the men under him were usually 
ghulams (military slaves, see GHVLAM; cf. Siydsat- 
nama, 94-5, and the desciiption of Simanid practice 
cited above). He was concerned with military 
discipline as well as court ceremonial; he was the 
most important official at the court, ranking above 
the amir karas (chief of the guard and chief execu- 
tioner, ibid., 121). Under Muhammad b. Malikshah 


the amir hdadjib acted as intermediary between the 
sultan and the waziv; he received the orders of the 
sultan and passed them on to the waziry (Bundari, 
117). Nizam al-Mulk also mentions an official 
whom he calls the hddjib-i dargah, who was in 
charge of ceremony and procedure at the royal court 
(ibtd., 111). It is not clear whether his office was 
different from that of the amir hddjib; but it is 
probable that the two were the same. 

Rawandi mentions at the beginning of each reign 
the wazirs and hudjdjab of the sultan. Some of these 
were comparatively unknown persons; others, 
however, like the amiy Komaé, hddjib to Malikshah 
and Barkydruk (pp. 125, 139), Khass Beg, the hadjsb 
of Mas‘id b. Muhammad (p. 225) and Malikshah b. 
Mahmid (p. 249), ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Toghan- 
yiirek(?), also haddjib to Mas‘id (p. 225), the atabeg 
Ayy4z, hadjib to Muhammad b. Mahmid (p. 259) and 
Arslan b. Toghril (p. 282), the atabeg Pahlavan, 
hadjib to Arslan b. Toghril (p. 282), and the atabeg 
Ay Aba, hddjib to Toghril b. Arslan (p. 331) were 
among the powerful amirs of the day. There does not 
appear to have been any hereditary tendency in the 
office, and Rawandi records only one case of a father 
and son both holding the office of hddjib, namely 
‘Ali Bar, who was &#adjib to Muhammad b. Malikshah, 
and his son Muhammad, who was kadjib to Mahmiid 
b. Muhammad (pp. 153, 203). In addition to the 
amir hadjib, there were a number of lesser chamber- 
lains (hudjdjab) at the court (cf. H. Horst, Die 
Staatsverwaltung der Gross-Selgugen und HorazmSahs 
(1038-1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 103, 105). 

The great amirvs and provincial governors had 
their own courts and they, too, had their own hddjibs. 
Ibn al-Athir mentions Salah al-Din Muhammad al- 
Yaghsiyani(?), who was amir hdadjib to al-Bursuki and 
subsequently to ‘Imad al-Din Zangi (x, 453, 454). 

Many prominent men also had their hddjtbs or 
chamberlains, who were not necessarily members of 
the military class; this was also the case in Timitrid 
times (cf. H. F. Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timu- 
ridenzeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 42, 55). 

Under the Ilkhans the hdadjib was a chamber- 
lain, and so far as the royal court or the provincial 
courts were concerned tended to be a member of the 
military classes. Under the Timirids the 
hudjdjab are mentioned among the officials of the 
court and ranked below the nuwwab-i hadrat (cf. 
Tadj al-Salmani, Sams al-husn, ed. Roemer, Wies- 
baden 1956, 29). There was a change of terminology 
under the Safawids, the chief hddjib becoming 
known as the ishik-akasi bashi [q.v.], whose functions 
were similar to those of the hadjib-i dargah mentioned 
by Nizdm al-Mulk. (A. K. S. Lampton) 


iv. — EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


The chief chamberlain of the Fatimid court was 
an exalted functionary known as the Sdhib al-bab 
{g.v.]; his subordinates, however, were called hadjtbs, 
and he himself is occasionally referred to as the 
hadjib al-hudjdjab, in place of his more usual title. 
In describing the officers required for the Fatimid 
chancery, Ibn al-Sayrafi (Kdnin diwén al-rasa*il, 
Cairo 1905, 115; cf. Kalkashandi, Subh,; i, 136-7) 
speaks of a hadjib al-diwan, whose duty was to keep 
out unauthorized visitors and thus safeguard the 
secrets of the state. The Seldjaikid rulers of Syria 
introduced the military fadjib familiar in the East; 
Zangid and Ayyabid institutions, in this as in other 
respects, show strong signs of Seldjik influence. The 
hadjib is now a military officer, with military func- 
tions—as for example to command a citadel (Aba 
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Shama, Rawdatayn, ii, 69), to act as Skitna (Ibn al- 
Kalanisi, 208, 224, 234) or, sometimes, as envoy (Ibn 
al-Kalanisi, 293), or to ‘“‘encourage”’ the troops (Ibn 
al-Kalanisi, 132; Makrizi, Sul#ik, i, 133). The term 
hadjib was still, however, used in Egypt in the 7th/13th 
century in the sense of chamberlain (as for example 
in a verse of Ibn al-Nabih, d. 686/1287, who links it 
with the Persian term pardadar [q.v.]; cited in Eos, 
ed, A. T. Hatto, The Hague 1965, 271). 

In the Mamlik Sultanate, the Addjib still retains 
some of the functions of a chamberlain. The chief 
hadjib—hddjib al-hudjdjab—-presents envoys, guests, 
petitioners and other callers at the Sultan’s court; 
he is also responsible for the organization of military 
parades. The primary functions of the kddjibs under 
the Mamliks, however, were not ceremonial but 
judicial—the administration of justice among 
members of the Mamlik military class, in accordance 
with the laws of the Mongol Yasa [q.v.]. According 
to some Egyptian sources, this separate jurisdiction 
was set up in the time of Baybars, when the Mamliaks 
and Mongols became an important element in the 
Syro-Egyptian state and, though islamized, insisted 
on following Mongol custom in personal matters. 
“They therefore set up the hadjib”’, says Makrizi, ‘“‘to 
adjudicate disputes between them, to restrain the 
strong among them and give justice to the weak, in 
accordance with the rules of the yasa. They also 
assigned to him ... disputes concerning iktd‘s (g.v.] 
...” (Khitat, ii, 221; cf. Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, vii, 
183 ff.). The kadjib’s courts thus maintained a form 
of feudal privilege, whereby the Mamliks had 
immunity from the courts and laws to which the 
natives were subject—that is, the kddi’s courts 
administering the Skari‘a, and were answerable only 
to special military courts, with Mamluk not native 
judges, administering the yasa—the laws of the most 
powerful and most respected of the steppe peoples, 
among which most of the Mamliks were recruited. 
These special courts dealt with matters concerning 
members of the Mamlik class, including lawsuits 
about their fiefs. 

In time, the scope and scale of the chief kddjib’s 
judicial actions were considerably increased. At first, 
he was subordinate to the Sultan’s viceroy in Egypt, 
the Na@ ib al-saltana [q.v.], but gained greatly in 
power when this office was left vacant or, later, 
allowed to lapse. Makrizi dates the usurpation of 
Islamic judicial authority by the kadjibs from the 
mid 8th/14th century. Sultan Sha‘ban (746-7/1345-6) 
transferred the judicial power previously exercised 
by the nab al-saljana to the chief kddjib, who thus 
became head of an independent court dispensing 
administrative (stydst) justice. During the reign of 
Hadjdji the 471b’s authority was restored, and the 
chief Radjib reverted to his previous status. This 
set-back was, however, only temporary. In 753/1352 
a group of merchants from the Mongol lands appealed 
to the Sultan for justice against their Egyptian 
debtors, after failing to obtain satisfaction through 
the K4adi’s court. The Sultan referred the case for 
decision to the chief #adj#b Djurdji, who dealt with the 
matter by torturing the debtors until they paid their 
debts. The sultan was displeased with the Kadi, and 
forbade him to try cases between foreign and Cairene 
merchants. From this time on, says Makrizi, the 
hadjibs acquired arbitrary authority over the people 
(Khifat, ii, 221-2; cf. Sulék, ii, 863). After the 
troubles of 806/1403-4, he says, the hadjibs became 
more numerous and more oppressive (Khéfaf, ii, 221). 
In the time of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (815-24/1412-21) 
even the office of musiasth was given, for the first 


time, to the Amir hddjib instead of to one of the 
‘ulamda? as previoysly (Kalkashandi, Subk, xi, 210). 
The Muslim sources complain of the encroachments 
of the kadjibs, who deal with cases involving native 
civilians, and even presume to give rulings according 
to Muslim law. Many litigants preferred the more 
expeditious and better enforced decisions of the 
hadjib to those of the kag@i, while. the Aadjib for his 
part had a financial interest in dealing with more 
cases. Makrizi speaks of Mamlik amirs who held no 
fief but lived entirely on fees and fines which they 
collected as judges. ‘““Today the Addjib has come to 
be the judge of the mighty and the humble alike, 
whether the case be one of shart or of what they call 
administrative (stydst) justice” (Khitat, ii, 219-20). 

At first there were three senior officers at the centre: 
the hadjib al-hudjdjab, the hadjib, and the hadjib 
thani; Barkik increased the number to five. The 
position of the chief Addjtb in the table of precedence 
varies, at different times and in different sources, 
from the 3rd to the 12th place after the Sultan. The 
chief hadjib (amir hadjib) of a provincial city ranked 
third, and sometimes second, after the governor, 
whom he could replace in an emergency. Subordinate 
hadjibs served under him, in varying numbers. In 
Damascus, Aleppo and sometimes Tripoli the chief 
hadjib was an amir of the first class, in Safad, Hamat 
and Ghazza of the second class. In Barkik’s time 
there were six lesser Addjtbs in Damascus, three in 
Aleppo, two or one in other towns. 

Ka?it Bay introduced a new functionary, with the 
Persian title pardadar, to discharge the duties of 
court chamberlain. This office, held by an amir of the 
second class, continued to the end of the Mamlak 
Sultanate. 
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vV.—NORTH AFRICA. 


In North Africa, the office of Addjib, which had 
existed unde: the Fatimids, disappeared shortly 
afterwards—certainly under the Zirids—to be of 
importance again under the Hafsids. The institution 
of the fidjdba seems to have been introduced fiom 
Spain into Ifrikiya, where at first, in the reign of 
Abii Ishak (678-82/1279-83), the Aadjib was merely a 
kind of superintendent of the palace, acting at the 
same time as the intermediary ‘between the sovereign 
and persons of all classes”; after the reign of Abi 
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Hafs (683-94/1284-95), 
separated from the control of the palace accounts, 
and the kdédjib acquired increasing importance, to 
the degree that Abi Bakr (718-47/1318-46) used his 
&adjib as his chief ministe., introducing in Tunis the 
practice of the amirs of Constantine and Bougie to 
make the local #adj#b their right-hand man; the most 
influential ‘chamberlain’ was Ibn Tafragin, who, in 
the second half of the reign of Abii Bakr, made the 
hidjdba, already an influential office, a post of great 
responsibility, “by the extent of its powers almost a 
dictatorship, and soon, under a young sultan, the 
means to hold him in tutelage and to make all the 
machinery of the state work as he wished”; for more 
than twenty years it was he who controlled the whole 
administration of the realm and directed its policy 
as he pleased. After the Hafsid restoration in the last 
third of the 8th/14th century, the title of kadjib was 
maintained but the powers attached to the office 
were suppressed, the chamberlain becoming once 
more a kind of chef du protocole. See H. R. Idris, 
Zirides, index; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 54 ff. and 
index; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, Cairo ed., ii, 210, 
tr de Slane, ii, 15, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 18. 

Further west, the #ddjib of the Marinids was at Fas 
an intimate of the ruler, while at Tlemcen, under the 
‘Abd al-WAdids (g.v.] he became the major-domo of 
the palace and minister of finance, but disappeared 
almost completely after the Marinid interregnum. 

See further gapPipji, MABEYNDJI, PAROADAR, 

SAHIB AL-BAB, TESHRIFATCI. (Ep.) 

HADJIB s. ZURARA Bs. ‘Upus 8. Zayp B. 
‘App ALLAH B. DARIM B. MALIK B. HANZALA B. 
MALIK B. ZaAYyD MANAT B. TaMiM, an eminent 
sayyid of the Darim of Tamim in the period of the 
Djahiliyya. His name was, according to Abu 
1-Yakzan, Zayd, and his kunya Abi ‘Ikrisha. 

Hadjib, a member of one of the noblest families 
of Bedouin society, was known for his mildness. A 
particular incident in connexion with Kurad b. 
Hanifa later caused Hadjib to kill Kurad, which 
led to clashes between some families of Darim. 

The first battle attended by Hadjib was the battle 
of Djabala (g.v.]. He was captured and freed himself 
by paying the exceedingly high ransom of 1100 
camels. He headed the troops of Tamim in the 
encounters of al-Nisar and al-Djifar and was 
defeated. 

HAadjib continued the tradition of friendly relations 
between al-Hira and the Darim and attempted 
to gain for the Darim the privilege of the riddfa, 
which had been entrusted by the rulers of al-Hira to 
another branch of Tamim, the Yarbi‘. The Yarbi‘ 
refused to cede the r¢ddfa to the Darim, marched out 
against the forces of al-Hira sent against them, and 
defeated them at Tikhfa. 

Hadjib attained fame through a visit to the 
court of Persia. He asked the Persian ruler 
to permit his people to pasture their herds in the 
Persian territory, since they were suffering from a 
heavy drought caused by the curse of the Prophet on 
Mudar. Hadjib left his bow as pledge, promising that 
his people would not harass the subjects of the 
Persian ruler. When the Prophet lifted his curse, 
Hadjib was already dead. His son ‘Utarid went to the 
Persian king, who returned to him the bow and 
granted him a precious suit of clothes, which 
‘Utarid presented to the Prophet while visiting him 
with the delegation of Tamim in 9/630. The 
Prophet, however, refused to accept the gift. 

This widely current story is contradicted by a 
report recorded in a commentary of Abi Tammam’s 
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Diwan. According to this report Hadjib gave his bow 
as pledge when he was entrusted by the Persian ruler 
to escort a caravan to SUkaz. After he had success- 
fully carried out his mission he was ‘‘crowned” by the 
ruler of Persia. 

Some traditions claim that Hadjib embraced the 
religion of the Magians. Whether Hadjib met the 
Prophet is rather doubtful, since traditions claiming 
this seem not to be trustworthy. He died in the 
twenties of the 7th century. 

Bibliography: Bishr b. Abi Khazim, Diwan, 
ed. ‘Izzat Hasan, Damascus 1960, index; The 
Diwans of ‘Abid b. al-Abras and ‘Amir b. al- 
Tufayl, 98 (ed. Lyali); Ibn al-Kalbi, Dijamhara, 
Ms. Br. Mus., ff. 65a, 134a, 178b; al-Balddhuri, 
Ansab, Ms. ff. 351a, go9b, 960a, 964b, 967b, 983b, 
989b, 992a; Nakd@id Diariy wa-'l-Farasdak (ed. 
Bevan), index; al-Farazdak, Diwan, ed. al-Sawi, 44, 
116, 129; Schulthess, Uber den Dichter al-Nagasi 
und seine Zeitgenossen, in ZDMG, liv, 449; Muh. b. 
Habib, al-Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstadter, index; 
al-Djahiz, Mukhtarat, Ms. Br. Mus. f. 113a; al- 
Djahiz, Hayawan, ed. A. S. Haran, i, 374, ii, 93, 
246; al-Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, index; Ibn 
Kutayba, al-Ma‘darif, Cairo 1934, 262, 266, 285; 
idem, K. al-‘Arab, ed. Kurd ‘Ali, Ras@ il al- 
Bulagh@’, 346, 372; al-Mubarrad, al-Kdmil, ed. 
Mahmid Abu 'l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1956, i, 226, 
ii, 77; Abi Tammam, Diwan, ed Muh. ‘Abduh 
‘Azzam, Cairo 1957, i, 215-217; Ibn Durayd, al- 
Ishtikak, ed. A. S. Hardin, 237; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
al-‘Ikd al-farid, ed. Amin, al-Zayn, al-AbyaAri, ii, 
9, 12, 20; al-Marzubani, Mu‘djam al-shu‘ara?, ed. 
Krenkow, 328; Ibn Hazm, Dijamharat ansdab al- 
©Arab, 220; Ibn Rashik, al-‘Umda, Cairo 1934, ii, 
176; al-Marziki, al-Azmina, ii, 273; Abu ’l-Baka?, 
al-Mandakib, Ms. Br. Mus. ff. 8a, 42a, 121b; al- 
Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-Kulib, Cairo 1908, 501; 
Ibn al-Shadjari, Mukhtdrat, ed. Zinati, Cairo 1925, 
ii, 22; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh Nahd@j al-balagha, 
Cairo 1329, iii, 426; al-Tayalisi, Musnad, 
Hyderabad 1321, 5; al-Razi, al-Zina, ed. H. b. 
Fayd Allah, Cairo 1957, i, 147; Ibn Hadjar, al- 
Isaba, Cairo 1907, no. 1355, 482, 4067, 4071, 9141, 
5559; al-Nuwayri, Nikadyat al-arab, Cairo 1927 
iii, 381; al-Halabi, Insdn al-‘uydn, Cairo 1932, i, 
10; LA, s.v. t.r.7.; Ibn al-Kalbi, Ansdb al-Khayl, 
ed. A. Zaki, Cairo 1946, 40; Aghani, index; Ibn 
Kutayba, al-Ma‘ani al-kabir, Haydarabad 1949, 
476; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, ed. Farradj, Cairo 
1956, 199. (M. J. Kister) 
HADJIEWAD [see KAaraG6z]. 

BAND HADJIR, Bedouin tribe of Eastern 
Arabia. Its members (sing. Hadjiri) trace their 
ancestry to Kahtan through Hadjir and Mansir, 
eponym of al-Manfsir tribe. The two groups, known 
together as ‘Iy4l Mansir, have frequently been allies. 
Bani Hadjir, according to their traditions, migrated 
to Eastern Arabia from the Tathlith area in south- 
western Arabia. They claim kinship with the Dianb 
and Al Shurayf tribes of Eastern ‘Asir. Their move 
to the east, said to have been made for economic 
advantage, probably occurred two or three hundred 
years ago. Sections of the tribe now range the 
Katar Peninsula and, in Saudi Arabia, the districts 
north and northeast of al-Has4 Oasis known as al- 
Djawf and al-Bayda’. 

The camel-raising al-Mukhaddaba (also known as 
al-Makhadib, sing. Makhdibi), one of the two main 
tribal divisions, had the Katar Peninsula as its diva 
until about 1900. The other main division, Al 
Muhammad, whose economy was based on sheep 
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herding, occupied central al-Hasi Province (now 
Eastern Province). Always loyal to Ibn Sa‘id in his 
wars against al-‘Udjman, Mutayr, and other tribes, 
Bani Hadjir were awarded the pasture area of al- 
Diawf. During the period of Ikkwan settlement, 
Bani Hadjir established colonies in al-Djawf at 
Yakrub, Shuhayla?, Salasil, Fida, and ‘Ayn Dar. 
With the decline of the [khwan colonies after 1930, 
these villages were abandoned. The Saudi Arabian 
Government was in 1382/1963 encouraging resettle- 
ment of these sites; and a few Bani Hadjir groups, 
particularly Al Hamra, were cultivating small 
plots. 

Hamid b. Shafi b. Salim Ibn Shafi of al-Shaba‘in 
(of al-Mazahima section of al-Mukhaddaba) is 
paramount shaykk of Bani Hadjir. He succeeded his 
father, who died in al-Kuwayt during the winter of 
1375/1955-56. The shaykhly household has summered 
at al-Rayy4n, nine km west of al-Dawha, in Katar, 
since 1378/1959. 

Bibliography: M. v. Oppenheim and W. 
Caskel, Die Beduinen, iii/1, Wiesbaden 1952, 154-6; 
G. Rentz, Notes on Oppenheim’s Die Beduinen, in 
Oriens, 1957, 77-89. 

(G. Rentz and J. MANDAVILLE) 

HADJR (A.), literally prevention, inhibition, is the 
technical term for the interdiction, the restriction 
of the capacity to dispose. The term expresses both 
the act of imposing this restriction and the resulting 
status; a person who is in this status is called 
mahdjur (abbreviated from mahdjir ‘alayh). Subject 
to hadjr are (a) the minor, (b) the insane, (c) the 
irresponsible, and in particular the spendthrift, (d) 
the bankrupt, (e) a person during his mortal illness, 
and (f) the slave. Whether kadjr comes into being 
automatically or needs to be imposed by the kadi, 
is a subject of controversy between the several 
schools in the cases (b), (c), and (d), and so are 
numerous questions of detail. Abi Hanifa, for 
instance, denied that the irresponsible person who 
was of age was subject to tadjr; Abi Yisuf and 
Shaybani held that he was, and, in addition to the 
spendthrift, they regarded as liable to Ladjr a debtor 
who refused to sell his property in order to pay his 
debt, a debtor of whom it was feared that he would 
spirit away his property by fictitious transactions 
(these two rulings obviously link up with the hadjr 
of the bankrupt), and a person who by the use of 
his own property caused prejudice to his neigbours. 
The extent of the kadjr or, conversely, the kind of 
transactions which the mahdjdur is entitled to con- 
clude on his own, varies according to the type of 
case; the kadjr covers all transactions of the insane, 
so much so that he cannot even validly adopt Islam 
if he is a non-Muslim, and of the minor; the others 
are, generally speaking, entitled to make certain 
dispositions of a personal nature, such as repudiation 
(supposing they are married), although these may 
create pecuniary obligations; the bankrupt is, in 
principle, prevented only from diminishing his 
assets, and a person during his mortal illness only 
from concluding unilaterally disadvantageous trans- 
actions if, taken together with any legacies he may 
have made, they amount to more than one third of 
the estate. The hadjr imposed on recalcitrant debtors 
and on persons who cause prejudice to their neigh- 
bours applies only to the transactions and disposi- 
tions which are directly relevant. Some texts list 
many more classes of persons under kadjr, and some- 
times even the dead are included. The curator of the 
mahdjar (his guardian in the case of a minor) is 
called wali, and his power to represent his ward, 


wilaya [q.v.]. It is, as a rule, either the father or the 
grandfather, or the #ddgi or his representative, and 
the master in the case of a slave. He may confer 
on the minor the capacity to dispose, but not with 
regard to purely disadvantageous transactions, and 
in particular, the master may confer the capacity to 
dispose upon his slave, whether for a single trans- 
action, such as getting married, or in general, for 
trade; a slave who has received this last permission 
is called ma?dhin. This permission, too, does not 
include unilaterally disadvantageous transactions. 
The revocation of this permission is also called 
tadir. 

This concept of fadjr has formed the subject of a 
number of legislative measures in Algeria and in 
British India. 

Bibliography: Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat 
al-funiin, s.v.; J. Schacht, Introduction to Islamic 
Law, Oxford 1964, index, s.v. hajr; M. ‘Id al- 
Bustani, Mardji* al-tullab, Beirut 1914, index, s.v. 
hadjr; D. Santillana, Istitusioni, i, 304 ff. and 
index, s.v. hagr; O. Pesle, La Tutelle dans le chra et 
dans les législations nord-africaines, Casablanca 
1945; L. Milliot, Introduction a Vétude du droit 
musulman, Paris 1953, 235 ff., 412 ff.; Juynboll, 
Handbuch and Handleiding, index, s.v. hadjr) 
E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, Stuttgart 
and Berlin 1897, 339 ff.; H. Laoust, Le Précis de 
droit d’Ibn Qudama, 103; G.-H. Bousquet, Précis 
de droit musylman, 3rd ed., Algiers 1959, §§ 93-103; 
A. A, A. Fyzee, Outlines of Muhammadan Law, 
3rded., Oxford 1964, 193-9. E. Tyan, in St. Ist., xxi 
(1964), 145 ff. Sources: the works on usul, particu- 
larly Pazdawi (d. 482/1089), Kaskf al-asrdy, and 
Sarakhsi (d, 483), Kitab al-Usal. (J. Scoacur] 
AL-HADR, Arabic name of the ancient Hatra 

(Atra, “Atpat), situated in the desert to the west of 
the Tharthar, three short days’ march to the south- 
west of al-Mawsil. The Arab geographers, who no 
longer knew the exact site of this former caravan 
and commercial centre, provide certain legendary 
details regarding its ancient greatness. According to 
Yakit (ii, 282), it was built entirely of hewn stone 
and possessed 60 large towers, each of which was 
separated from the next by nine smaller towers and 
linked to a palace and baths. Ibn Hawkal and al- 
Mukaddasi do not mention it, however, and the 
historians’ principal reason for naming it is to 
relate the circumstances of its destruction by the 
Sasanid Shapir I (Sabir al-Djuntid), who reigned 
from 241 to 272 A.D.; the authors are not always 
entirely certain with regard to the identity of the 
Sasanid king, some of them placing the event in the 
reign of Ardashir, while others, Firdawsi in particular, 
put the date in the reign of Shapir II, who remained 
on the throne from 309-10 until 379; it is established 
that, in 363, the town was already in ruins, and it is 
probable that the little Arab kingdom of Hatra, a 
vassal of Rome, fell to the assault of Shapir I, after 
having successfully resisted the attacks of Ardashir I. 

The account of the Sasanid victory is accom- 
panied by a legend that is very widely disseminated 
among the Arab authors of the first centuries of 
Islam and derived from two sources: the first is the 
Khudaynama translated by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.} 
under the title Kitab Siyar mulik al-SAdjam; the 
second is an Arab tradition transmitted by Ibn al- 
Kalbi and founded mainly on the verses of ‘Adi b. 
Zayd {q.v.], Abi’ Du?ad al-lyAdi {g.v.] and others of 
greater or lesser authenticity (see F. Gabrieli, 
L’opera dt Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, in RSO, xiii/3 (1932), 209; 
G. E. von Grunebaum, Abé Du?dd al-Iyadi: Collection 
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of fragments, in WZKM, lil4 (1950), 277 and refer- 
ences cited, with the addition of al-Djahiz, Hayawan, 
vi, 149). The versions that we possess contain consi- 
derable divergencies, but they are all arranged 
according to a single plan, which is presented in the 
following way: an ancestor of al-Nu‘man b. al- 
Mundhbir [g.v.], named al-Dayzan (see LA for the 
meanings of this word in Arabic) b. Mu‘awiya 
(usually, b. Djabhala, from his mother’s name), who 
was himself descended from Tanikh b. Malik [q.v.], 
reigned over al-Hadr with the title of Satirin 
(= Sanatrukes, according to Ndéldeke; this title, 
signifying ‘‘king’”’ in Assyrian, is sometimes regarded 
as the name of the founder of the town, al-Satirin b. 
Usaytirin in al-Mas‘idi); as he had plundered the 
territory of the Sasanid king, the latter came and 
laid siege to Hatra; after two (or four) years he had 
still failed to capture it, and it was then that al- 
Dayzan’s daughter, al-Nadira, saw Shaptr, became 
enamoured of him, and offered to deliver the town 
to him if he would consent to marry her and give her 
first place. The circumstances of the capture of 
Hatra are related in various ways: al-Nadira made 
her father and the garrison intoxicated and gave the 
key of the town to Shapiir, or else she showed him 
the way to enter the citadel by following the course 
of the Tharthar, or else she showed him how to 
render ineffective the talisman that protected the 
town. Shapir, now master of the place, massacred 
al-Dayzan and his troops, took away al-Nadira and 
married her. During the wedding night she was 
unable to sleep, and for hours turned restlessly on 
her couch, soft though it was; in the morning, 
Shapir discovered in a fold of her belly the cause of 
her sleeplessness, a myrtle-leaf which had lodged 
there (acording to another version, the leaf was 
found under the cushions). On discovering to what 
extent she had been pampered by her father, Shapir, 
indignant at such ingratitude and fearing a similar 
act of treachery towards himself, brought about al- 
Nadira’s death by tying her by the hair to a horse’s 
tail. 

The theme of this legend is repeated in a fairy 
story by Hans Andersen (see A. Christensen, La 
princesse sur la feuille de myrte et la princesse sur le 
pois, in AO, xiv, 241-57). 

Bibliography: For al-Hadr and al-Satirin, 
see Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘drif, 653-4; Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih, 94, 95, 175; Ibn al-Fakih, 129, 130, 135; 
Ibn Rustih, go (trans. Wiet, 100); Ya‘kabi, ii, 281; 
Baladhuri, Futéh, 284; G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie 
der Lahmiden in al-Hira, Berlin 1899, 42-3 and 
bibl. there given; W. Andrae, Hatra. Nach Auf- 
nahmen der deutsch. orient. Ges., Leipzig 1908; 
M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Pers. 
Golf, ii, 3 ff., 207 and bibl. cited; Th. Ndldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 33 ff.; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v.; E. Hertzfeld, in ZDMG, Ixviii; 
F, Sarre and E. Hertzfeld, Archdologische Reise im 
Euphrat- und Tigrisgebiet, Berlin 1911-20, ii, I, 
306 ff.; Le Strange, 98-9; M. Canard, H’amdanides, 
108-9. 

For the legend of al-Nadira, see Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, ed. Sakka, etc., i, 71-2; Ibn Kutayba, 
‘Uytin, iv, 119-20; Fabari, i, 827 ff.; Mas‘tdi, 
Murtdj, iv, 81-6; Agkdni, i, 140 (Beirut ed., ii, 
116-8); Tha‘alibi, ed. Zotenberg, 492; Eutychius, 
ed, Cheikho, i, 106-7; Yakit, s.v. Tizanabadh; 
A. Christensen, L’Ivan sous les Sassanides, 218-9. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

HADRA, “‘presence’’, is used broadly by mystics 

as a synonym of kudér, ‘“‘being in the presence [of 


Allah]’. Its correlative is ghayba ([q.v.], with refer- 
ences there given), ‘‘absence”’ from all except Allah. 
On the controversy as to whether in expressing this 
relation to Allah hadra or ghayba is to be preferred— 
that is, which is the more perfect, final element— 
see especially R. A. Nicholson’s trans. of the Kashf al- 
mahdjib, GMS xvii, 1911, 248 ff. The term was later 
extended by Ibn ‘Arabi, in working out his monistic 
scheme, to the ‘‘Five Divine Hadardt”, stages or 
orders of Being in the Neoplatonic chain [see ‘ALAM and 
“ABD AL-RAZZAK AL-KASHANI}. There is a short state- 
ment of these in the Ta‘vifat of Djurdjani (Cairo 1321, 
6), which has been translated by M. Horten in his Die 
philosophischen Systeme des spekulativen Theologen 
im Islam, Bonn 1912, 294 f., where, and at p. 151, he 
gives also some minor uses of the term. See also 
L. Massignon’s edition of the Kitab al-Tawasin, 
Paris 1913, 183, with a reference to Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
Fusts al-hikam, and Hughes, Dict. of Islam, 169. 
In consequence, the Plotinian scheme ot dynamic 
emanation was called in Islam madhhab al-hadarat 
(Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, iii, 69; tr. de Slane, iii, 
100; tr. Rosenthal, iii,89). Dervishes call their 
regular Friday service hadra [see DHIKR]. For the 
use of hadra (hadrat, T. hadret) as a title of respect, 
see Hasan al-Basha, al-Alkdb al-islamiyya, Cairo 
1957, 260-4, and LAKAB, (D. B. Macponatp) 

HADRAMAWT. The name Hadramawt is ap- 
plicable in its strictest sense to the deep valley 
running parallel to the southern coast of Arabia 
from roughly 48° E. to 50° E., between precipitous 
walls rising to a high plateau (the Djol), which on 
the south separates it from the narrow coastal 
plain and on the north from an arid tract merging 
into the sand desert of the Empty Quarter of Arabia. 
The eastern end of this valley, where it turns south- 
eastward into the sea, has the special name of Wadi 
Masila, and is not properly speaking part of the 
WAdi Hadramawt. In a more extended sense, how- 
ever, the name Hadramawt has always been applied 
to amuch larger area, comprising the districts to the 
north and south of the Wadi Hadramawt proper, 
together with an area on the west which includes not 
only the highlands providing the head-waters of the 
Wadi Hadramawt but also a number of wadi- 
systems draining off those highlands north-westward 
into the Ramlat Sab?atayn (an outlier of sand desert 
isolated from the main part of the Empty Quarter) 
and southwards into the sea. The western limit of 
Hadrami territory can be said to lie approximately 
at longitude 47° E. [see map to AL-‘ARAB, DJAZIRAT]. 

The Hebrew form of the name, Hazarmaweth, is 
partly modelled on the classical Arabic form, but no 
doubt partly influenced by a folk-etymology as- 
suming a connexion with the idea of “‘presence of 
death” (which may also have operated to some extent 
on the classical Arabic form). The native Hadrami 
inscriptions use the spelling hdrmt, which contrasts 
with the Sabaean spelling kdrmwt; and this is in all 
likelihood based on the root drm (cf. Arabic diram 
“burning heat’’), enlarged by a feminine termination 
-ot and a prefix comparable (as C. D. Matthews has 
suggested) with the definite article encountered in 
the present-day dialects of south-east Arabia, which 
fluctuates between °a-, ha- and ha-. 


I.—Pre-IsramMic PERIOD 


Evidence for the early history of this area is ex- 
tremely scanty. One possible reason for this may be 
that some of the main urban centres have not 
undergone those population shifts which have, 
further west, left centres like Marib, Sirwah, Tumna‘, 
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etc. as deserted ruins capable of furnishing a rich 
archaeological and epigraphic booty. The two main 
centres of the Wadi Hadramawt, Shibam and Tarim, 
are millennium-old foundations still in full occupa- 
tion; and such archaeological evidence as may have 
been there has either been destroyed by subsequent 
occupation or is irretrievably buried under the 
present towns. The same may well apply to other 
sites in the Wadi. The only site in the whole area 
which has been scientifically excavated is Madhab, 
an ancient village settlement on the opposite side 
of the Wadi ‘Amd from the modern Hurayda, 
excavated by Caton-Thompson in 1937-8. Some 
superficial investigations have been made at Shabwa, 
the ancient metropolis of Hadramawt. Other im- 
portant sites which have been recorded are an im- 
pressive wall at Mayfa‘at (about 15 km. north of the 
present-day administrative centre of Mayfa‘a in 
the W4hidi sultanate); the traceable ground-plan 
of a large settlement at the ancient haven of Cane 
(just west of modern Bir ‘Ali), with the adjoining 
fortress rock of Mwyt (modern Husn al-Ghurab); 
a strongly fortified wall at Libna, obstructing a valley 
roughly 30 km. north of present Bir ‘Ali; and a walled 
town at Barira in the Wadi Djirdan to the south of 
Shabwa. All these have yielded a handful of histori- 
cally valuable inscriptions, but have never been 
properly excavated. Apart from some scattered sites 
which have produced a few, mostly fragmentary, 
inscriptions, this is the sum total of our primary 
sources for ancient Hadramawt. Mention should 
also be made, however, of a temple site described by 
W. F. Albright at Khor Rori on the Zafar coast 
about 50 km. east of Salala, which appears to have 
been an ancient Hadrami settlement. 

Our secondary sources are the data about the 
Chatramotitai in Greek and Latin authors (usefully 
extracted and summarized by C. Conti-Rossini in 
his Chrestomathia arabica meridionalis epigraphica, 
Rome 1931); and mentions of Hadramawt in texts 
from further west, principally Sabaean. 

The chronology of ancient Hadramawt is an even 
more difficult problem than that of the areas further 
west. Both primary and secondary sources have 
furnished us with a fairly ample total of names of 
kings of Hadramawt, but the task of sorting these 
out into even a relative chronology has not yet been 
satisfactorily achieved. The most that can be said 
at present is that the earliest Hadrami texts appear 
to be slightly later in date than the earliest large 
bulk of Sabaean texts, and that the independent 
kingdom of Hadramawt came to an end around the 
close of the third century A.D. Thereafter, the ‘‘kings 
of Saba’? and Dhii-Raydan”’ use a formal titulature 
claiming Hadramawt as part of their dominions. 
The first ruler to do this was Smr yhr‘S, who figures 
in the Islamic sources as Shamir Yur‘ish (Tabari, 
i, 910). But even at an earlier period the population 
of the area appears to have included pockets of 
Sabaeans, to judge from some fragmentary in- 
scriptions in early Sabaean dialect, and the fact that 
one ‘“‘king of Saba?” (assigned by Pirenne to about 
250 B.C.) exercised authority over tribes in the 
“highlands of Hadramawt” (CIS, iv, 126). 

During its period of independence, Hadramawt 
took part in a kaleidoscopic pattern of wars and 
alliances with other South Arabian states, the main 
evidence for which is to be found in Sabaean dialect 
texts. The two principal political events mentioned 
in the native Hadrami texts are the fortification of 
Libna as a defence against the tribe of Himyar 
(geographical considerations indicate that this must 





here imply a section of Himyar occupying the coastal 
strip west of Mukalla, which is their present-day 
habitat); and the fortification of Mwyt (Husn al- 
Ghurdab) in the disturbed period following the death 
of Dhu Nuwas [q.v.] in the early sixth century A.D. 

The situation of the “metropolis” of Hadramawt 
(as Eratosthenes terms it) at Shabwa is remarkable, 
for it lies right on the north-west perimeter of 
Hadrami territory in a small wadi draining into the 
Ramlat Sab?atayn. Evidently it owes its importance 
to commercial factors, since it was the principal 
entrepét for the incense trade. Frankincense, pro- 
duced in the Mahra country east of Hadramawt, was 
at this point handed over to the caravans which 
assured its transport up the west coast of Arabia to 
the markets of the Mediterranean and Mesopotamia. 
The salt workings in the neighbourhood may also have 
contributed to its commercial importance; according 
to Philby (Sheba’s daughters, 91) they are today “the 
chief or only economic asset of the locality’’. 

Closely connected with the trade factor was the 
significance of Shabwa as a cult centre. Pliny’s 
descriptions of the methods of handling the incense 
at Shabwa indicate strong religious sanctions govern- 
ing the process; and it remained a shrine and pil- 
grimage centre down to the latest days of the pre- 
Islamic South Arabian civilization, as is attested by 
a fifth century A.D. graffito there associated with 
the monotheistic cult of Rahman. In the earlier 
polytheistic period, the Hadrami pantheon shows a 
close similarity to those of other South Arabian 
areas, dominated by the astral triad of moon, sun 
and Venus-star; except that the moon god in Ha- 
dramawt bore the distinctive name Sin, borrowed 
from Babylonian religion. He is commonly referred 
to as “Sin of "lm’’, and it has been conjectured that 
the latter term is the name of the principal shrine 
of this deity. 

Muslim sources are agreed that Hadramawt was 
the original homeland of the tribe of Kinda, an 
offshoot of which founded the central Arabian 
kingdom of Kinda [q.v.]; but it has to be appreciated 
that these were nomads, and down to about the 
beginning of the Christian era the nomadic popula- 
tions of South Arabia were culturally totally distinct 
from the settled folk whose culture is the one to 
which our main epigraphic evidence bears witness; 
and this evidence has, for the earlier periods, nothing 
whatever to say about the nomads. Only in the few 
centuries before Islam do we begin to see a fusion 
and intermingling of the two cultures. The early 
Islamic writer Muhammad b. Habib still speaks of 
Kinda and Hadramawt as if they are regarded as 
independent ethnic entities (“Hadramawt’’ re- 
presenting the ancient settled culture), though both 
inhabiting the geographical Hadrami area. 

The language of the pre-Islamic Hadrami in- 
scriptions is close enough to Sabaean, Minaean and 
Qatabanian to rank with them as all dialects of a 
single “Epigraphic South Arabian” language. With 
Minaean and Qatabanian it constitutes a group using 
a sibilant for the causative verbal prefix and pro- 
nominal affixes, against Sabaean / in these functions. 
Its own main distinctive peculiarities are the use of 
a preposition 4- ‘‘to, for” (Sabaean and Qatabanian 
J-, Minaean &-); the fact that ¢ and s have coalesced 
into a single phoneme spelt indifferently with either 
letter; and a differentiation between the masculine 
and feminine forms of the pronominal affix, not found 
in the other dialects, though parallelled in the 
modern Sahori dialect (see Beeston, Descriptive 
Grammar of Epigraphic South Arabian, § 37: 6). 
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The editors regret that, for reasons beyond their 
control, they are obliged to relegate this section of 
the article to the Supplement. 

HADOR (Hapor Nasi Suv‘ays), a mountain 
massif in the Yemen on the eastern edge of the 
Sarat Alhan, some twelve miles west of San‘a? [q.v.]}, 
lying between the wddis Siham and Surdid. It is 
separated from the Haraz range to the west by the 
Haymat al-Kharidjiyya [q.v.], known in Hamd§ani’s 
time as the Balad al-Akhridj and inhabited by the 
Sulayh, a branch of Hamdan, The massif is named 
after Hadar b. ‘Adi b. M&lik, an ancestor of the 
Prophet Shu‘ayb b. Mahdam, who is mentioned in 
the Kur’4n (cf. Sara VII, 83 f. and XI, 85 f.). He 
had been sent to preach to and to warn his people on 
Djabal Hadar and was slain by them there. According 
to Arab tradition, Hadar Nabi Shu‘ayb was the 
highest of the three mountains which remained 
above the waters during the Deluge. The other two 
were Djabal Shahara and Djabal Kanin (3,400 
metres) in Khawlan. The main ridge of Hadir is 
about three miles long and has seven peaks, the 
highest being Djabal Kahir (Djabal Bayt Khawlan) 
which is 3,760 metres high and is often covered with 
thick snow in winter for days at a time. On it is the 
celebrated tomb (with mosque) of the Prophet 
Shu‘ayb, which is much visited (particularly by 
‘young women who hope to be cured of barrenness 
there); on the last day of Ramadan and on the 
festival of ‘Arafat great festivities are held there. 

On the range itself there are several villages. It is 
traversed by numerous wddis, among them Wadi 
Dawid and Wadi Y4zil, which disperse their sayl- 
waters in all directions. In these valleys excellent 
vines are found in addition to various fruit-trees. 
In the deeper parts of Hadur the cereals particularly 
grown are dhura, barley and wheat. To the east lies 
the fertile plain of Ka‘at Sahm4n, which lies on an 
average of 2,800 metres above sea level and contains 
several villages, the most important of which is 
Matna. This was called Khan Sinan Pasha by the 
Turks and has a samsara [shelte1 house] said to have 
been built by Sindn Pasha. 

In Hamdini’s time the Mikhlaf Hadir comprised 
several districts. The names of all but al-Dja‘lal, 
Hakl Sahm4n and Masyab seem to have disappeared 
without trace. The hard white honey of Hadir was 
famous in Arabia and is even mentioned by Imru’? 
al-Kays in one of his poems. Hamd4ni adds that the 
people of Hadar spoke bad and clumsy Arabic 
(Himyaritic). 

Some 25 miles north-north-west is Hadir al- 
Shaykh, quite distinct from the above and the 
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largest mountain of the Sarat group Djabal al- 
Masana‘a. It is about 3,310 metres high. Both were 
explored by Eduard Glaser in 1885. 
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HADY, oblation, from the Arabic root hk d y 

which has the meanings “to guide”, ‘“‘to put on the 
right path’, ‘‘to make a present”. The word is 
certainly of pre-Islamic origin; it used to denote the 
sacrificial offerings destined for the lord of the 
Meccan sanctuary (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, i, 92). The 
ritual of the taklid and the ish‘ar, to which we shall 
return, suggests that the hady had to be some kind 
of humped animal, especially selected. It appears 
that the slaughtered beast was left by the man 
making the sacrifice for the poor and for animals 
(Ibn Hisham, Siva, i, 146). The term and the con- 
secration ritual survived in Islam, which, however, 
tended to replace hady by dahiyya. 

Occurring rarely in the Kur?4n (only seven times 
and that in Medinese sévas: II, r96, V, 2, 95, 96, 
XLVIII, 25), hkady there denotes the oblations 
intended for the Ka‘ba (XXII, 33), without further 
definition. But hadith and Kur?anic exegesis are 
generally agreed in restricting the word to victims 
chosen from the an‘am (VI, 143) or animals in 
flocks or herds. It is the normal offering of the 
pilgrim, which he must for preference choose from 
the camel family, or failing that from the bovines, 
or else the sheep, or finally the goat family (Ibn 
Rushd, Biddya, i, 222; al-Tahtawi, Hashiya, i, 555). 
The sacrifice must take place on the completion of 
the Pilgrimage, preferably by the sacrificer himself, 
so marking his return to secular life. 

Although the offering of a hady is in theory 
optional, the prescriptions of the hadjdj and also 
possible transgressions of the strict taboos of the 
thram in practice render it obligatory. In the first 
place, we should recollect that the pilgrimage can be 
performed by three different methods—ifrdad, kiran 
and tamattuS. The first consists of making the 
hadjd@j alone, at the prescribed time, the ‘umra 
being performed outside the month of the pilgrimage 
or simply neglected. In this case, the believer is not 
bound to offer a hady. But he must make compen- 
sation if he chooses the tamaituS (Kur’4n, II, 196), 
that is to say if he accomplishes the ‘umra at the 
same time as the pilgrimage, resumes secular life 
and dedicates himself once again for the hadjdi. 
Similarly, a kind of penalty is envisaged with regard 
to the karin, one who takes the thrém at the same 
time for an Sumra and for a kadjdj, and who releases 
himself from the vow only when the pilgrimage is 
accomplished. In these last two methods, which are 
regarded by jurists as indulgences, one can redeem 
oneself by the sacrifice of a hady. An oblation is 
similarly owed by the pilgrim who, having taken his 
thram, finds it impossible to reach the holy city on 
account of a siege or an illness (II, 196). Moreover, 
certain transgressions of the strict laws of pilgrimage 
(violation of the prohibition on hunting [V, 95] and 
the sexual taboo; cutting of the hair or shaving 
before desacralization {II, 196]} can similarly be 
redeemed by the sacrifice of a victim. It is important, 
however, to make clear that although highly com- 
mendable, the offering of a hady is not obligatory, 
and one can also secure redemption by fasting or 
alms-giving (II, 196, V, 95). 
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From this it emerges that hady is sometimes 
propitiatory, at other times expiatory. But in no case 
is its meat regarded as impure, since in any event it is 
consumed either by the sacrificer, his family and the 
poor (Kur’4n, XXII, 28, 36), or by the last-named 
only (this is the case, for example, with the hady 
owed by the pilgrim when besieged, muhsar [al- 
Shafi, Umm, ii, 144 and 184] and in general with 
every expiatory hady). 

The animal offered as hady must meet certain 
requirements in regard to age and appearance 
defined by fikh. The legal age varies according to the 
species: it is 5 years for camels, 2 for cattle, 1 for 
goats, and 6 months for sheep (Ibn Kudama, Sharh, 
ili, 534, 537; Ibn Rushd, Biddya, i, 255). Moreover, 
the victim must be fat and free from blemish; in 
particular, it must not be lame, blind or one-eyed, 
scabby or puny, nor must it reveal certain brand- 
marks which recall the pre-Islamic wasm. 
Once it is chosen, the pilgrim will proceed to its 
consecration by the taklid and the ish“ar. For this 
purpose, he hangs a sandal (na‘l) or a piece of 
leather from its neck, and with a spear-head cuts a 
gash in its hump and sometimes in its back (when it 
is a case of an animal without a hump). 

Having been thus consecrated, the hady thereafter 
belongs to the deity. Except for certain circum- 
stances specified by fikh, it is then no longer possible 
to exchange, sell or replace it or to inherit it. It is 
also forbidden to make any profit whatever from it. 
However, in contradistinction to pre-Islamic practice, 
it can be ridden by the sacrificer, on condition that 
no harm comes to it. It is in fact regarded as a 
valuable object entrusted to the man, who must do 
everything possible to restore it to its lawful owner, 
Allah. 

What essentially characterizes the hady and 
distinguishes it from other blood sacrifices is that 
this is a question of a sacrifice in a fixed place, in 
that the sacrifice, except when performed under 
compulsion, must necessarily take place in Mecca. 
Moreover, and particularly with the hady offered 
for a pilgrimage completed by ifrdd, tamaituS and 
kiran, it is often also restricted in time, that is to say 
the beast sacrificed must be slain towards the end 
of the pilgrimage, more precisely on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdia, 
after the two wukifs of ‘Arafat and Muzdalifa, this 
period being regarded as especially propitious for an 
approach to the divinity. 

It appears that among the ancient Arabs of the 
Hidjaz the sacrifices of Mina took place before sunrise. 
The institution of the dahtyya, which is the Islamic 
equivalent of the hady, reveals the reformer’s desire 
to break away from sun worship by transferring the 
time of sacrifice to the hour known as duhd, after the 
morning prayer. The word dakiyya was thus sub- 
stituted, especially in current speech, for the term 
hady. But in the books of religious jurisprudence the 
former denotes sacrifices on the day of nakr (slaugh- 
ter), sacrificed at places other than Mina, reserving 
the latter for those at Mecca. 
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HAFAR at-BATIN [see BATiN]. 

HAFIZ [see KARI? and KUR?AN]. 

AL-HAFIZ, the regnal name of the seventh 
Fatimid caliph of Egypt, whose real name 
was Abu ’l-Maymin ‘Abd al-Madjid, born at Ascalon 
(date of birth uncertain: 466, 467 or 468/1073-6) 
while famine raged in Egypt (Ibn Khallikan, i, 389). 

Little is known of his life before he took his place 
in the political world. In 524/1130 he was called by 
two army leaders, Hazarmard and Barghash, to be 
regent and not caliph, following the assassination of 
his cousin the caliph al-Amir [q.v.] who had left no 
male heir, but whose wife Djiha was then pregnant 
(Nudjaim, v, 237 ff.). 

But this invitation aroused the hatred of Abi SAIi 
Ahmad b. al-Afdal, called Kutayfat, son of the 
former Fatimid minister al-Afdal [¢.v.] who had 
been assassinated by al-Amir in 515/1121. The very 
day on which the regency commenced, Kutayfat 
brought off a coup d’état, with the help of Barghash, 
who had been eliminated from the vizierate. Kutayfat 
then overthrew Hazarmard and ‘Abd al-Madjid, 
threw the latter into prison, seized the treasures of 
the palace, and declared himself the representative 
and lieutenant of the expected imam of the Twelver 
Shi‘a (Lavoix, iii, p. 163, n. 439). Though he did not 
suppress the Isma‘ili faith, he aroused the hostility 
of its followers, who no doubt resented its replace- 
ment by Twelver Shi‘ism as the official doctrine 
of the state (Suyiti, Husn, ii, 117-8). 

A year later, on 16 Muharram 526/9 December 
1131, the supporters of the Fatimid state made a 
successful counter coup, with the help of the young 
followers of al-Amir, the ‘“Amiriyya”, led by the 
chamberlain Yanis [g.v.], who was of Armenian 
origin. They killed Kutayfat, and freed ‘Abd al- 
Madjid from prison. At first he was restored as 
regent, but a few months later a decree (sidjill) was 
read, proclaiming ‘Abd al-Madjid this time as caliph 
with the title al-Hafiz li-din Allah (Kalkashandi, 
ix, 291-7). Thereafter an annual feast was celebrated, 
the feast of victory, ‘Jd al-Nasr (al-Makrizi, Khitat, 
Balak, i, 357, 490; ed. Wiet, ii, 385). 

The caliph then tried to assert his legitimacy as 
a Fatimid imam by using the characteristic titles of 
the Imamate, such as: Lord and Master, the Imam 
of this Age and Time (Wiet, CIA, 81f.; Suyiatt, 
Husn, ii, 16). He gave also in the above-mentioned 
decree several explanations for his succession to the 
caliphate. Until then the Fatimid imamate had been 
transmitted from father to son. He claimed that his 
ceusin al-Amir had nominated him as his successor 
just as the Prophet had nominated his cousin ‘Ali, 
that, furthermore, his grandfather, al-Mustansir 
(¢.v.], had also foreseen his succession, since he had 
described his father, Abu ’l-K4sim, who had, however, 
no right to the succession, as heir-presumptive of 
the Muslims (Wali Sakd al-Muslimin). It is also 
alleged that the child born to al-Amir’s wife was 
a daughter. 

After this al-Hafiz paid more attention to the 
intrigues of the viziers. When he saw that Y4anis 
was becoming powerful and had given his name toa 
private regiment, the ‘Yanisiyya’’, he rid himself of 
him by poisoning him in 526/1131 (Ibn Aybak, 511; 
Khitat, ed. Wiet, iii, 26-7). It was perhaps at this 
time that he formed his own pretorian guard, called 
“Hafiziyya” in his honour (Kalkashandi, iii, 482, 508). 
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This time the caliph ruled alone, with the help of 
his sons. He nominated Sulaym4n heir-presumptive 
and gave to him the duties of vizier (wdsifa), When, 
after two months, Sulaym4n died, he then appointed 
another son, Haydara (Kalkashandi, ix, 377-9). 


But a third son, al-Hasan, jealous because of this . 


nomination, plotted against his father and brother. 
He seized power, killed several army leaders and 
formed a private corps, Sibydn al-zarad, the young 
cuirassiers. But the army, offended by the massacre, 
gathered in front of the palace and demanded al- 
Hasan’s head. Al-Hafiz then had his son poisoned 
by the agency of his Jewish doctor (Khifat, iii, 27-9). 

This time he appointed to the vizierate Bahram, 
a Christian Armenian. But this choice provoked a 
revolt among the Muslims, for once Bahram came 
to power he formed an Armenian army of 20,000 
men, infantry and cavalry. The Egyptians are said 
to have feared that he would change the religion of 
Islam (Ibn Muyassar, 79 ff.). 

The Muslim troops being discontented, the caliph 
incited against Bahram the governor of Ascalon, 
Ridwan b. Walakhashi, who had been banished by 
Bahram, but Bahram sent him away again to the 
prefecture of al-Gharbiyya. The people of Egypt 
were grateful to Ridwan for having prevented the 
Armenians from entering Egypt when he was at 
Ascalon. He later gathered troops and Bedouins 
and drove Bahram out of Cairo into Upper Egypt. 
The caliph, however, gave Bahram a safe-conduct 
(aman) (Kalkashandi, Subh, xiii, 325) because of the 
intervention of the king of Sicily, Roger II (Subh, 
vi, 458-63). 

But once Ridwan became vizier (Subk, viii, 342-6), 
he seized all power and took the title of King (malik) 
(Khitat, ii, 305). He was also a Sunni; and when he 
attempted to depose the caliph he was assassinated 
in 542/1147 (Khitat, ii, 173). 

After this al-Hafiz appointed no more viziers, 
but the troubles and the disturbance continued. 
He died of a violent intestinal colic (kawlandj) in 
Djumada II 544/October 1146. 
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HAFIZ, (Ku"Apyja) SHams at-Din MUHAMMAD 
SuHirAzi, Persian lyric poet and  panegyrist, 
commonly considered the pre-eminent master of the 
ghazal form. He was born in Shiraz, probably in 
726/1325-6, though Kasim Ghani argues for 717/1317 
and others favour 720/1320. With a few marked 
absences, he seems to have spent the greater part 
of his life in Shiraz, for long moving in or near the 
court-circle of the Muzaffarid dynasty. He is believed 
to have died in Shiraz, in 792/1390 (or 791/1389), 
and his tomb is perhaps that city’s best known 
Monument. Though credited with learned works 


‘throughout East and West, 


in prose, his fame rests entirely on his Diwan, There 
are few aspects of the life and writing of Hafiz that 
have not given rise, and especially from about 1930 
to 1955, to vigorous scholarly dispute over matters 
of both interpretation and fact. The reverence in 
which he is held, not only in Persia but widely 
as the undoubted 
@emposer of some of the world’s most sublime and 
technically exquisite poetry, will doubtless ensure 
continued concern with these problems, however 
intractable and ultimately insignificant some of 
them may seem to be. 

Apart from its general historical framework, the 
presumed facts of Hafiz’s life were for long largely 
drawn from biographical prefaces, from the usual 
anecdotal tadhkira sources like Dawlatshah, or from 
casual references by writers like Mirkh*and and his 
grandson. Such material has of course frequently 
been viewed sceptically; but most of it is of its 
nature difficult to disprove conclusively, and in 
one or two instances (as in an alleged encounter 
with Timir, in 789/1387) research has only tended to 
strengthen, if not fully to confirm, the legend. 
Informative biographies of Persian poets are a 
notorious rarity, and it seems unlikely at this late 
date that any significant new material of an ex- 
plicitly biographical nature will be discovered 
relating to Hafiz. Though not a new technique, it 
has recently become fashionable to analyse the 
poems themselves for new biographical evidence or 
for some bearing on the material already to hand. 
The latest, and the most comprehensive and ingenious 
work of this kind, has been done by Kasim Ghani 
and by R. Lescot; but the net result so far is some- 
what disproportionate to the formidable effort 
involved. At best, it has now been convincingly 
demonstrated that the Diwan bears a much more 
direct relationship to the milieu of its composition 
than was suspected in the traditional view. Such 
methods always have their dangers, particularly 
where the basic biographical material is itself so 
slight; in the case of Hafiz, the problem is exacer- 
bated by the continued lack of a reasonably authentic 
text. All this being so, it still seems proper to give 
here the main outlines of the life in more or less 
traditional form. 

HAafiz’s father, Baha? al-Din or Kamal al-Din 
(some sources refer to his grandfather), is said to 
have migrated from Isfahan to Shiraz, where he 
died in the poet’s infancy, leaving the family in 
poor circumstances. In a close-knit, flourishing 
centre of Islamic civilization such as Shiraz at that 
time was, humble beginnings were only a relative 
handicap; and it is plausibly suggested that Hafiz 
received a thorough education on the usual classical 
lines. It was no doubt in youth that he earned the 
right to use the title kafiz (Kur’4n-memorizer), 
which became his pen-name; his verse bears ample 
evidence of familiarity with Arabic, with the Islamic 
sciences and with Persian literature generally. He 
is reputed to have been among other things a baker’s 
apprentice and a manuscript-copyist during these 
years of adolescence and early manhood; but, to 
judge in particular by the dedication of certain 
poems to Kiwam al-Din Hasan (d. 754/1353), some- 
time vizier to Shah Aba Ishak Indji, he was into his 
poetic stride as a panegyrist before the age of 
thirty. An oft-cited poem (Brockhaus, no. 579; 
Kazvini-Ghanj, 363) mentions nostalgically other 
Shiraz notables of this period, including the ruler 
himself. Already by his twenties, in the wake of the 
disintegration of the Il-Khanid order, Hafiz had 
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lived through dynastic upheavals in and around 
Shiraz. 

A second phase in the poet’s life begins in 754/1353 
with the capture of Shiraz, after a protracted 
struggle between the Indjii and Muzaffarid dynasties, 
by MubAriz al-Din Muhammad. The latter ruled for 
five years, before being deposed and blinded by his 
son Djalal al-Din Shah Shudja‘. These years were 
apparently a period of rigid Sunni observance, hard 
on Hafiz and his fellow-citizens alike; but the poet 
seems to have recommended himself with some 
success to MubAriz al-Din’s chief minister, Burhan 
al-Din Fath Allah. The long reign of Shah Shudja‘ 
(759-86/1358-84), while at no time settled politically, 
and though far from being a period of continuous 
prosperity and success for Hafiz, coincides with his 
phase of maturest composition. It was during these 
years that his fame spread throughout Persia, as 
well as westwards into Arabic-speaking lands and 
eastwards to India; it seems, nevertheless, that he 
declined invitations to remove to distant courts. 
The Muzaffarid dynasty effectively came to an end 
at the hand of Timiir, in 789/1387, during the last 
few years of HAfiz’s life, though random representa- 
tives of it, like Shah Shudja‘ al-Din Mansir, seem 
to have shown the poet sporadic favour to the end. 

It is generally believed that Hafiz was more or 
less out of favour with Shah Shudja‘ for a period of 
some ten years (768-78/1366-76), during which time 
he is said to have spent a year or two in Isfahan and 
Yazd. The reason for such a fall has never been 
fully explained, though it is traditionally related to 
the poet’s allegedly libertine views and behaviour. 
Though thereafter he enjoyed favour, from time to 
time, from the throne and from ministers like 
Djalal al-Din Tiiranshah, he seems never fully to 
have regained his former standing. Yet it should be 
remembered that there is still no real certainty as 
to what such standing actually signified: certainly 
there is frequent reference to poverty throughout the 
poet’s life (whether it be regarded as a complaint, 
a hint or a literary device), and there is no serious 
suggestion that he held a regular, richly rewarded 
office as ‘“‘court poet’’. At one time he is said to 
have been a professor of Kur?anic exegesis at a 
Shiraz madrasa, but there is doubt as to which of 
his patrons might have obtained him this preferment 
and no record of his period of tenure. 

Legend credits Hafiz with editing his Diwan in 
770/1368, i.e., over twenty years before his death, 
but no manuscript of this version is known. Less 
speculative, perhaps, but still unattested by real 
evidence, is the edition (with a preface of doubtful 
biographical value) compiled after the poet’s death 
by a disciple, a certain Muhammad Gulandam. From 
this traditional version are assumed to spring the 
thousands of manuscripts now extant and over Io0o 
printed editions: many of these versions differ 
widely in the order and number of poems, in the 
order and number of verses within a given poem, and 
in their detailed readings. The bibliography is very 
extensive, and only some of the principal editions 
or translations can be mentioned here. (In general, 
it may be said that serious interest in Hafiz seems to 
have passed, after his death, to the Ottoman world 
and to India, whence it came by the late 18th 
century to Europe, returning in strength to Persia 
only in the zos and 30s of the present century). First, 
it should be mentioned that several manuscripts are 
known in Persia, in Europe and elsewhere, which 
date from about the second and third quarters of 
the 15th century, #.¢., from thirty to sixty years after 


the poet’s death; the most reliable of these contain 
just under 500 poems, while later versions rise to 
600 and beyond. (In 1958, P. N. Khanlari published 
a manuscript dated around 813/1410, which contains 
152 poems in good textual condition). Derivative 
manuscripts, sometimes with commentaries in 
Persian, Turkish or Urdi, continued to circulate 
throughout the next four centuries. 

The earliest historic recension, for long accepted 
as authoritative, and as a source of Hafiz’s life, was 
that of the Ottoman Sidi (d. 1000/1591); he was at 
one time charged with having suppressed one or two 
poems of Shi‘a sympathy, but modern scholarship has 
justified him by failing to find these poems in early 
manuscripts, and by casting at least some doubt on 
HAafiz’s Shi‘ism. This recension was taken as the basis 
for another long-dominant edition, the three volumes 
(692 poems) of H. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1854-61. The 
late 18th and early rg9th centuries saw much frag- 
mentary and dilettante preoccupation with Hafiz 
among Europeans (chiefly British and French), but 
a landmark in printed texts was the Calcutta edition 
of 1791 (725 poems), associated with the name of 
Upjohn; this edition was still based on late manu- 
scripts and largely on the Siidi recension; its intro- 
duction provided much of the material for the 
traditional life. J. von Hammer-Purgstall produced 
in 1812-3 a massive German prose-translation of the 
Diwan, which was known to Goethe at the time he 
was writing the West-dstlicher Diwan. Between 1858 
and 1864, i.e, roughly at the same time as the 
Brockhaus edition mentioned above, and using 
substantially the same sources, V. von Rosenzweig- 
Schwannau brought out another three-volume 
edition of the text, accompanied by a remarkably 
skilful verse-translation in German. The English 
renderings, partial or complete, of the late 19th 
century (those, for example, of H. Bicknell, H. 
Wilberforce Clarke, Gertrude Bell and W. Leaf) 
deserve only passing mention, despite interesting 
merits of their own. By 1900 a largely spurious, 
second-growth Hafiz stood beside the several 
approximations to the real figure. The zoth century 
saw the rebirth of serious Hafiz scholarship in Persia. 
Special mention has already been made of the 
fundamental research of Kasim Ghani, but there 
are few eminent Persian scholars of the present day 
who have not contributed important articles in this 
field. In particular, three editions merit notice: 
that of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khalkhali, Tehran 1927 
(495 poems, based on a manuscript of 828/1424, but 
marred by errors); that of Husayn Pizhman, Tehran 
1936 (994 poems, many marked as doubtful!); and 
that of Muhammad Kazvini and Kasim Ghani, 
Tehran 1941 (576 poems; the most scientific and 
reliable edition so far, based on some very old 
manuscripts; contains a good introduction, but lacks 
a critical apparatus). A new edition, also based on 
very early manuscripts, is reportedly in preparation 
by H. Ritter. 

It will be seen that the two basic tasks of all 
research on Persian poetry, the establishment of 
a significant biography and the edition of an 
authoritative text, have assumed added and special 
dimensions in the case of Hafiz. In briefest sum, one 
may state the dilemma thus: no text of Hafiz, 
however good in itself, can be fully intelligible at 
any level without a marked amplification in our 
knowledge of his life and times; yet much of such 
knowledge must come from an analysis of the text, 
and one can have little confidence in the results of 
analyses, however scrupulously conducted, that are 
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based on texts of doubtful reliability. It may well 
prove that neither task is fully susceptible of solution, 
even within limited terms of reference: while solidi- 
fication of the biography must largely wait on the 
text, such expectation gives no ultimate certainty of 
a rich yield; any acceptable text will inevitably be 
based on virtually the sole criterion of seniority of 
manuscript, and the oldest Oriental manuscripts, 
particularly if falling outside the author’s lifetime, 
are not necessarily the fullest or the most accurate 
in any absolute sense. This is especially true of 
poetry, and indications so far suggest that it is even 
more than normally true of the Diwdn of Hafiz. 
There is, too, the fundamental question of the poet’s 
own intent: should everything he ever wrote (or 
perhaps merely countersigned) be included, even if 
he might himself have chosen to omit certain items 
from the supposed canon of 770/1368? Did he have 
second (or later} thoughts about the inclusion, the 
order, or the actual text of whole poems or individual 
verses? If we cannot now hope to answer questions 
of this kind, we should be cautious in claiming to do 
more in effect than publishing early manuscripts and 
observing their differences from later ones. Certain 
generally useful conclusions may be drawn, but we 
may well never be sure what such differences signify 
in any particular case. 

Failure hitherto to solve these basic problems 
has never quenched interest in several secondary 
problems related to them. Scholars living in an age 
of non-representational art and literature are perhaps 
less concerned than most of their forebears (E. G. 
Browne was in advance of his age here) to discover 
positively ‘“‘whether Hafiz meant what he said”, 
whether he was a mystic or a libertine, a good 
Muslim or a sceptic, or all of these by turns. It is now 
generally claimed (without prejudice) merely that 
he spoke through the standard themes and termi- 
nology of hedonism, the lament for mortality, human 
and mystical love, and so on; that he was a superb 
linguistic and literary craftsman, who took these 
forms so far beyond the work of his predecessors 
that he practically cut off all succession; and that 
he revolutionized the ghazal and the panegyric both, 
by making the one the vehicle for the other in 
place of the kasida, Nevertheless, useful new work 
has been done (particularly by R. Lescot) in estab- 
lishing the chronology of certain poems so as to 
suggest a development in Hafiz’s attitude, style and 
methods. The secondary problem most hotly debated 
in recent years concerns the ‘‘artistic unity’”’ of the 
poems: even supposing that the present varying 
order of verses were reduced to an original uni- 
formity, is there any genuine unity in these ghazals, 
and did not Hafiz invite later confusion by his 
failure to develop any theme consistently ? There are 
indications that the problem is neither new nor 
specifically Western, for Shah Shudja‘ is supposed 
to have made some such criticism, according to an 
anecdote current no later than the time of Kh”anda- 
mir, Arguments have been put forward, by A. J. 
Arberry and by the writer, to suggest that the true 
unity of Hafiz’s poetry is not thematic or dramatic 
in the classical Western sense, but lies rather in a 
subtle weaving of imagery and allusion around one 
or more central concepts. These arguments have 
found some favour with J. Rypka and others, but 
have also been rejected, both explicitly and by 
implication, as either invalid or unnecessary. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
in the text, see: Kasim Ghani, Bakth dar athar wa 
afkar wa ahwal-i Hafiz, Tehran 1321-2/1942-3 
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(G. M. WicKENns) 

HAFIZ-I ABRO, the lakab of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Lutf Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rashid al-Bihdadini, Persian 
historian of the time of Shahrukh, who died in 
833/1430. He was also in the suite of Timir as an 
excellent chess-player and accompanied him and 
Shahrukh in some campaigns. 

His first known work is probably the anonymous 
Dhayl-t Didmi* al-tawarikh (unique MS: Nuru- 
osmaniye), which deals with the reign of Uldjayti 
and Abia Sa‘id, the first part being an extract from 
the Ta-rvikh-1 Uldjayti Sultan by al-Kashani. The 
next of his works, completed in 814/1412 by order 
of Shahrukh, is the Dhayl-i Zafarnama-yi Shami 
about the rest of the life of Timir. Some time later 
he wrote a history of the reign of Shahrukh to 816/ 
1413 (unique MS: India Office). In 817/1414 he began 
at the request of Shahrukh to translate and to com- 
plete an old Arabic geographical work called Masalik 
al-mamalik wa-suwar al-akalim, probably one of the 
redactions of al-Balkhi. In this unfinished and un- 
titled work he could not repress his interests as a 
historian and included in it extensive historical 
passages especially on the history of Fars, Kirman 
and Khurasan. 

While occupied with this geographical work 
Hafiz-i Abra was in 820/1417 charged by Shahrukh 
to compile a voluminous historical enterprise con- 
sisting of three famous older historical books, with 
supplements and a continuation written by himself. 
The result of this endeavour was the Madjmi‘a, 
which contains: A. Introduction and Contents. — 
B. The Chronicle of al-Tabari translated by Bal‘ami. 
— C. Continuation of this work to 656/1258 by Hl afiz-i 
Abri. — D. Introduction to the Djdmi* al-tawarikh 
of Rashid al-Din and list of its contents by Hafiz-i 
Abri.—- E. The Djdmi‘ al-tawdarikh. — F. History 
of the Kurtid Dynasty by Hafiz-i Abra. — G. Four 
small treatises on Tughay-Timir, Amir Wali, the 
Sarbadarids and Amir Arghinshah by Hafiz-i Abra. 
— H. Continuation of the Djdmi‘ al-tawarikh, dealing 
with the events in Adharbaydjan and Arabic ‘Irak 
in the years 703-95/1304-93. — I. History of the 
Muzaffarid Dynasty by Hafiz-i Abri.—-J. The 
Zafarnima of Shami.— K. The above mentioned 
Continuation of this work by Hafiz-i Abra. — L. 
History of Shahrukh’s reign to Rabi‘ II 819/May 
1416. Hafiz-i Abrii makes use in parts F, H and [I of 
sources known to us. The first three-quarters of 
F are an extract from the Hardtndma by Sayf b. 
Muhammad Harawi, about the first two-thirds of I 
are a simplification of the Mawdahib-i ilahi by 
Mu‘in al-Din Yazdi. In H the history of Uldjayti’s 
and Abii Sa‘id’s reigns is an extract from the Dhayl-t 
Didmi< al-tawarikk mentioned above. The other 
passages of his supplements result from sources 
unknown to us or from oral tradition. L is the 
second redaction of his History of Shahrukh. Some 
parts in G, H, I and L are closely connected with the 
historical passages of his geographical work. 
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The further great historical enterprise of Hafiz-i 
Abri is the Madjma‘ al-tawérikh, a universal chron- 
icle divided into four voluminous Arba‘. The first 
Rub‘ treats of the Prophets, the old Iranian myths 
and the history of Iran to the Arab conquest, the 
second the history of the Caliphate to 1258, the 
third the history of Iran in the Saldjik and Mongol 
periods. The fourth, dedicated to Baysunghur and 
having a special title Zubdat al-tawarikh-i Bay- 
sunghuri, is subdivided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the life of Timir (736-807/1336-1405), 
the second with the reign of Shahrukh to Rabi‘ II 
830/February 1427. The three first Arba‘ have not 
the value of sources. The end of the third Rub‘, 
the reign of Uldjayti and Abi Sa‘id, is more detailed 
than in the Madjmiu‘a (H), and agrees with the 
above mentioned Dhayl-i Dijdmi‘ al-tawarikh. The 
first part of the fourth Rub‘ is a copy of the Zafarna- 
ma of Shami, here and there corrected and completed, 
divided chronologically into single years and having 
interpolated the parts of F, G, H, I and K of the 
Madjmi‘a which relate to these years. The second 
part is the third enlarged redaction of his history of 
Shahrukh. 

As this survey shows, the works of Hafiz-i Abri 
are an interesting example of the manner of working 
of a Persian historian of the Middle Ages in what 
concerns the use of works of other authors and his 
own former books. For the first 22 years of the reign 
of Shahrukh his work is the best source. The Zubdat 
al-tawarikh was practically the sole source of the 
Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn by ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkandi 
and hence of the later Persian chroniclers. 
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HAFIZ AHMED PASHA, (?-1041/1632), Otto- 
man Grand Vizier. The date of his birth is uncertain. 
Simone Contarini, in his relazione of 1612 to the 
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Signoria of Venice, states that he was then about 
forty years of age (Barozzi and Berchet, i, 146: 
“*.,. Cabil bassa gia capitan del Mare che regge ora 
Damasco sara di 40 anni ...”). He rose in the 
endertin-i humadyién to the status of musdhtb, 7.e., 
confidant of the sultan, and to the office of doghandji 
bashi. On leaving the enderin-i humdytin he became 
a vizier and also Kapudan Pashia, t.e., High Admiral 
of the Ottoman fleet—an appointment that he 
filled (22 Shaww4l 1016/9 February 1608 until 
16 February 1609: cf. Na‘ima, ii, 23 and Salignac, 
259, note I) with little distinction, since he failed, in 
1017/1608, to safeguard the ships bearing the tribute 
of Egypt from Alexandria to Istanbul, a number of 
vessels being lost to a Florentine squadron near 
Rhodes as a result, in no small measure, of his 
negligence. Hafiz Ahmed, deposed from the office 
of Kapudan, was now made Beglerbeg of Sham 
(Damascus). During his tenure of this appointment 
{April 1609-January 1615: cf. Laoust, 199-201) he 
was engaged in operations against the Druze chieftain 
of the Lebanon, Fakhr al-Din II [q.v.]. Some years 
later, being then Beglerbeg of Diyarbekir, HAfiz 
Abmed was ordered to restore Ottoman control over 
Baghdad, where the subashi Bekir was in rebellion, 
but he failed in this mission, the forces of the 
Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I seizing the town in the 
winter of 1033/1623-4. Hafiz Ahmed became Grand 
Vizier in Rabi‘ II 1034/February 1625. The main 
event of his Grand Vizierate was a fruitless siege of 
Baghdad (Safar 1035/November 1625-Shawwal 1036/ 
July 1626). He was deprived of the office of Grand 
Vizier in Rabi‘ I 1036/December 1626, becoming 
now second vizier, but at the same time receiving in 
marriage the hand of a sister of Sultan Murad IV. 
Hafiz Ahmed was appointed Grand Vizier for the 
second time on 29 Rabi* I 1041/25 October 1631 
(Na‘ima, iii, 79). A revolt amongst troops from Asia 
Minor brought about his death, however, on 19 
Radjab 1041/10 February 1632 (Petewi, ii, 420-1). 
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AL-HAFIZ aLt-DIMASHKI [see r8N SAsAKIR]. 

HAFIZ IBRAHIM, Muuammap, Egyptian 
poet and writer, was born between 1869 and 1872 
on a house-boat (Arabic: dhahabiyya) anchored on 
the Nile near Dayrit (mudiriyya of Asyit). On the 
death of his father, when he was four years old, he 
was given a home by his maternal uncle, first in 
Cairo and then at Tanta, where he had the opportuni- 
ty of attending, albeit irregularly, the few courses 
given in the al-Ahmadi mosque, and of familiarizing 
himself with Arabic classical poetry, especially that 
of the ‘Abbasid period, while serving his apprentice- 
ship in the offices of several lawyers. Continually 
seeking anxiously for the vocation which he had not 
yet discovered, and weary of living at his uncle’s 
expense, he left Tanta to enrol in the military college 
at Cairo; after graduating, he entered Government 
service first in the War Ministry and then in the 
Interior. As an officer, he served for a long time in 
the Eastern Sudan, at the time of Lord Kitchener’s 
campaign, but after a riot in which he had been 
involved he asked to be retired. Returning to Cairo 
in 1906 he had the opportunity of attaching himself 
to Muhammad ‘Abduh [q.v.], whose disciple he was, 
and of devoting himself more freely to poetry. He was 
also at this period in contact with such political 
leaders as Sa‘d Zaghlil (g.v.}, Mustafa Kamil [q.v.] 
and Kasim Amin [q.v.], as well as with the intelli- 
gentsia gathered round Khalil Mutran [q.v.] and 
others. It was only in 1911 that he succeeded in 
becoming a member of the civil service and in 
being nominated head of the literary section of the 
Khedivial Library (now the Dar al-Kutub) at Cairo, 
a post which he retained almost until his death on 
21 July 1932. 

Hafiz Ibrahim must be counted among the repre- 
sentatives of the innovating Egyptian poetical school, 
whose leader was Sami al-Bartidi [g.v.] and who 
followed their own temperaments and nature, 
aiming to detach themselves from tradition. But he 
set himself apart from other spokesmen of the new 
generation by his more spontaneous adherence to 
the cause of the people and the cause of the Arab 
community in general, whose legitimate emotions 
and ambitions he succceeded in reproducing. In fact, 
the pieces in his Diwan (Cairo 1937, 2 vols.) reveal a 
mass of details and direct observations which on the 
one hand throw light on several aspects of Egyptian 
political and social life during the first decades of 
this century, and on the other allow us to glimpse the 
frequently polemical standpoint of the poet. Parti- 
cularly in those verses which are immediately 
recognized as political, he demonstrates his perfect 
grasp of the reality of the situation, that is, that the 
three authorities struggling for the good opinion of 
the public (the British, the Sultan, and the Khedive) 
must be flattered and that he must above all smother 
his anger and despair and conceal his thoughts. 
Thus his occasional poems, in which the poet of the 
people was forced to adapi himself to the style of 
panegyrics or threnodies, lack originality and 
imagination. Suffering, complaints, anxiety and me- 
lancholy are the basis for the best verses of Hafiz Ibra- 


him, who reserved for such themes his most delicate 
choice of images and his most effective vocabulary, 
in a structure that is far from ignoring the classical 
tradition completely. His poetry, which cannot be 
subjected to exhaustive criticism in this article, 
became known fairly rapidly in the learned circles of 
al-Azhar and received a flattering welcome among 
the cultured élite and the political leaders of Egypt. 
Hafiz Ibrahim, in his sympathy with the wretched, 
became above all the echo of the sufferings and 
hopes of his people; it was perhaps this predisposition 
which led him to translate certain episodes from 
Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables (al-Bu?asa?) (Cairo 
1903, and reprints), remarkable especially for 
the splendour of his Arabic prose; another aspect 
of his narrative style is represented by Laydli 
Satih (1st ed.: Cairo 1906, 2nd ed.: n.d.) in which 
there appear more strongly the moral objectives 
which the imitators of the makdadmat [q.v.] cher- 
ished at the end of the 19th century; this long 
makama contains a critical survey of Egyptian 
morals and was perhaps written in imitation of the 
Hadith ‘Isa b. Hisham of Muhammad al-Muwaylihi 
[¢g.v.], who remains superior to Hafiz Ibrahim in this 
genre, Also noteworthy is the translation, made in 
collaboration with Khalil Mutran, of a work of Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu entitled in Arabic al-Madjaz fi Silm 
al-iktisad (Cairo 1913, 5 vols.). 

Bibliography: To the references in Brockel- 
mann, S III, 57-71, the following should be added: 
Hasan Kamil al-Sayrafi, Hafiz wa-Shawki; Ahmad 
al-Tahir, Mukddarat ‘an Hafiz Ibrahim, Cairo 1954; 
Shawki Dayf, al-Adab al-‘arabi al-mu‘dsir, (I) 
fi Misr, Cairo 1957, 82-92. (U. RizziTano) 
HAFIZ RAHMAT KHAN, b. Shah ‘Alam Khan 

b, Mahmid Khan b, Shihab al-Din known as Kota 
Baba ... b. Bharét Khan ... b. Kays ‘Abd al- 
Rashid, the legendary ancestor of the Pathans or 
Afghans, a hafiz (memorizer) of the Kur?4n, was the 
head of an important ruling family of Rohilkhand 
during the 12th/18th century. Some of his ancestors 
had migrated from Shérabak in the Pishin district of 
West Pakistan to Caé Hazara where the family ulti- 
mately settled. He was born in 1120/1708 at Tor 
Shahamatpir, a small little-known village in réh 
(i.e., a hilly country, a term loosely applied to the 
tribal areas of present-day West Pakistan and the 
adjoining territory of Afghanistan), after the return 
of his father from his first visit to India where, in the 
territory then known as Katéhr (modern Rohilkhand) 
one of his slaves, Dawid Khan, had been able to 
gain wealth and influence with the local radjas and 
zamindars, whom he served as a mercenary. 
Gradually Dawid Khan was able to carve out a 
separate principality for himself. His almost meteoric 
rise to power attracted many of his fellow-countrymen 
to India including Shah ‘Alam Khan, father of 
Rahmat Khan. On arrival in India he was warmly 
received by Dawid Khan, in the manner befitting 
a master. But Shah ‘Alam Kh4n apparently became 
jealous of the success of his former bondsman, who 
had him murdered. Soon afterwards Dawid Khan 
was himself killed, and succeeded by his adopted son 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan. A brave and dashing soldier, 
he was awarded a standard and kettle-drums along 
with the title of Nawwab by the reigning Mughal em- 
peror, and won the favour of the Grand Vizier Kamar 
al-Din Khan. Emboldened by this patronage the 
Rohillas, under ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, began their 
depredations in and around the parganah of Bareilly 
(g.v.]. Complaints reached the emperor Muhammad 
Shah (veg, 1131/1719-1161/1748) who ordered punitive 
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measures against them. An unexpected victory over 
an imperial force encouraged the Rohilla adventurers 
to further annexations. These alarmed Safdar-Djang 
{g.v.], the Nawwab-Wazir of Awadh, who had his 
own, plans of expansion. Himself a Shi‘i, he disliked 
the orthodox Rohillas, and instigated the Mughal 
emperor against ‘Ali Muhammad han. An expedi- 
tion, led by the emperor himself, was mounted 
against the Rohilla chief, who submitted and, on the 
intercession of the wazir, was forgiven but carried as 
a prisoner to Delhi. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the right- 
hand man of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, was, however, 
left free. The detention of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan was 
taken as a national insult and Rahmat Khan misused 
the liberty granted to him by raising a large force 
and marching to the capital in order to coerce the 
emperor into releasing his patron ‘Ali Muhammad. 
He succeeded in brow-beating the wazir and other 
counsellors into accepting his demands. Consequently 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan was released from captivity, 
and the governorship of the st#ba of Sirhind, at that 
time disturbed by roving bands of Sikhs and Djafs, 
was conferred on him. Rahmat Khan again distin- 
guished himself by breaking the resistance of the re- 
fractory zamindars and dispersing the marauders. ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan had not been at his post for long 
when news of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion of 
India (1161/1748) reached Delhi. As a precaution 
against the defection of the Rohillas, ‘Ali Muhammad 
Khan was removed from Sirhind and reappointed to 
his cld post in Kaféhr. 

On the death of the emperor Muhammad Shh in 
1168/1748 and that of the waziy Kamar al-Din 
Khan, there was a keen contest for this key-post in 
the empire. Safdar-Djang, an aspirant to the office, 
was able to enlist the support of ‘Ali Muhammad 
Khan, who deputed Rahmat Khan to help him achieve 
his ambition. Rahmat Khan marched to Delhi with 
1,000 choice troops and by a bold stroke compelled the 
emperor Ahmad Sh4h (reg. 1161/1748-1168/1754) to 
confer the office of waziy on Safdar-Djang. Soon there- 
after ‘Ali Muhammad KhAn died, on 3 Shawwal 1162/ 
14 September 1749, having, according to Gulistan-i 
Rahmat (see Bibliography), nominated Rahmat 
Khan as his successor only two days before his death. 
Rahmat Khan, however, willingly withdrew in 
favour of ‘Ali Muhammad’s minor son Sa‘d Allah 
Khan, his two elder brothers ‘Abd Allah Khan and 
Fayd Allah Khan being away in Afghanistan as 
prisoners of the Abdali. Rahmat Khan virtually 
adopted the rdle of regent during the minority of 
Sa‘d Allah. This situation tempted the rapacious 
Safdar-Djang to try and gain the Rohilla acquisitions 
for himself. He succeeded in pitting Ka°im Khan, the 
Bangash Nawwab of FarrukhabAd [q.v.] against the 
Rohillas. A pitched battle was fought at a place three 
miles from Bada?iin {g.v.], in which Ka?im Khan 
was slain and his large force of 60,000 horse routed, 
As fruit of the victory Rahmat Khan annexed many 
parganahs belonging to the vanquished Bangash chief. 
Safdar-Djang turned the defeat of his own instrument 
to advantage and captured Farrukhab4d, maltreating 
his fallen ally’s family. Ahmad Khan, younger 
brother of Ka?im Khan, however, soon recovered his 
lost patrimony by defeating and killing Nawal Ray, 
the deputy of Safdar-IDjang. This incensed Safdar- 
Djang, who assembled a huge force and marched 
against the Afghans. On an appeal for help from 
Ahmad Khan, Hafiz Rahmat Khan joined in the 
battle and their combined troops inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the Awadh army. Smarting under the blow, 
Safdar-Djang called in the Marathas under Malhar 
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Rao Holkar and Djay Appa Sindhiyd. Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, finding himself unequal to the Marathas, did 
not respond to Ahmad Khan’s appeals for help, but 
Sa‘d Allah Khan, acting independently of the regent, 
joined the forces of the Bangash Nawwab. The 
Marathas completely annihilated Sa‘d Allah’s army 
of 12,000 in a fierce battle near Fathgafh on 28 April 
1751. By imprudently refusing help to a brother 
Afghan ruler in trouble, Rahmat Khan brought 
misery not only to the Afghans but also darkened his 
own prospects as an independent ruler of Rohilkhand. 
Desirous of wielding more power, he began to 
strengthen his own position and sided with Safdar- 
Djang, who, after his dismissal from the office of 
waziy, was trying to make trouble. In the armed 
conflict that followed between the Marathas and the 
ruler of Farrukhabad, Rahmat Khan enigmatically 
remained neutral. Elated by their victory, the 
Marathas and their ally Safdar-Djang now thought 
of invading Katéhr and annexing it. Sensing their 
designs, Rahmat Khan and other Rohilla chiefs fled 
to the difficult reaches of the Terai, where they 
entrenched themselves. Safdar-Djang and _ the 
Marathis laid siege to their camp, but the difficulties 
of the terrain and the news of Abdali’s impending 
invasion of India discouraged them. Considering it 
prudent to retreat, they agreed, at the instance of 
the emperor Ahmad Shih, to open peace negotiations 
with the Rohillas. The peace treaty was finally 
signed at Lucknow in February 1752. By it the 
Rohillas were required to pay an indemnity of fifty 
lakhs of rupees to the Marathas, the price of their 
participation in the conflict between Awadh and 
Katéhr. To establish his superiority further, Safdar- 
Diang compelled Rahmat Khan to accompany him 
to Awadh. However, after reaching Mohan, 15 miles 
from Lucknow, Rahmat Khan was allowed to return 
to his own country. With a view to further reducing 
the position and influence of Rahmat Khan, the two 
elder sons of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, who had been 
kept as hostages at Kandahar, were released by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1166/1752 on the occasion of 
his making yet another invasion of India, and were 
sent back .to Katéhr “with a letter strongly recom- 
mending their guardians to carry out Ali Muham- 
mad’s will”. Willy-nilly Rahmat Khan had to 
partition the country into three sections, assigning 
each to the three major sons of ‘Ali Muhammad, 1.e., 
‘Abd Allah Khan, Fayd Allah Khan and Sa‘d Allah 
Khan (the ruling prince, but the younger son). The 
presence of Rahmat Khan as a virtual ‘regent’ was 
resented by ‘Abd Allah, an ambitious and head- 
strong young man, who attempted to poison him, 
but the attempt was foiled; it led to the banishment 
of ‘Abd Allah Khan from Katéhr. This division of 
the country and his subsequent loss of revenue and 
prestige compelled Rahmat Khan to seek new 
possessions, and he consequently extended his rule 
to Pilibhit which he renamed Hafizabad (a name 
which never became popular) and which now became 
the principal seat of his government; Bareilly [g.v.}, 
which had all along been the major centre of his 
activity, was relegated to a secondary position. At 
Pilibhit he constructed a big palace, a Diwdan-t 
Khass and a Diwén-i ‘dmm to complete the ap- 
purtenances of rulership. In the meantime, Safdar- 
Diang was preparing to fight the emperor’s party and 
summoned Rahmat Khan to his assistance. He at 
first responded, but on second thoughts considered 
it prudent to remain neutral. This was construed as 
an open act of rebellion against the emperor, for as 
a loyai subject Rahmat Khan was expected to side 
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with the emperor’s party against a refractory subject. 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan had to pay dearly for this 
political mistake which led to the ruin of the short- 
lived Rohilla kingdom and dimmed the prospects of 
Afghan rule in India. In this internal conflict, 
which may rightly be termed the rebellion of Safdar- 
Dijang, the only Afghan chief who responded to the 
call of the emperor was Nadjib al-Dawla {q.v.]. The 
very next year Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India 
for the third time, and ordered Rahmat Khan to 
help the waziry Ghazi al-Din ‘Imad al-Mulk [g.v.] 
realize the pishkash due from Shudja‘ al-Dawla who 
had succeeded his father Safdar-Djang in 1170/1756. 
An agreement was reached eliminating the need for 
a call to arms. At the battle of Panipat in 1175/1761, 
which sounded the death-knell of Maratha rule in 
India, Rahmat Khan, his son ‘Inayat Khan and his 
cousin Diridé Khan, father-in-law of Nadjib al- 
Dawla, took an active part and helped Ahmad Shah 
Durrdni with their troops. For the help rendered by 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the Durrani chief conferred the 
parganah of Etawah on him. Rahmat Khan expelled 
the Marathas, who still held it. Soon afterwards 
Shudja‘ al-Dawla thought of settling old scores with 
the Bangash ruler of Farrukhabad and in alliance 
with his former foe, Nadjib al-Dawla, who had now 
become wasiy and amir al-umard?, commenced 
operations against Farrukhabad. Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan sided with the weaker side and was able to 
avert the fall of the small Afghan kingdom. The 
next notable event in which Rahmat Khan was 
involved was the attack on Patna, then held by the 
British, in 1177/1763, and the battle of Buxar fought 
in 1178/1764 between the British and Mir Kasim 
‘Ali, the deposed ndzim of Bengal and Rahmat 
Khin’s ally Shudja‘° al-Dawla, who greatly feared 
the growing power of the British in India. Shudja‘ 
al-Dawla was defeated and sought refuge with 
Rahmat Khan, who was then encamped at Hasanpir 
(district Muradabad). Finding him unwilling to 
render active help, Shudja‘ al-Dawla turned to the 
Marathas and they both fell on the British at Kota 
Djahanabad in 1179/1765. However, their troops 
could not withstand the destructive fire of the 
English batteries and were completely routed. 
Shudja‘* al-Dawla was compelled to sue for peace, 
but he bore a grudge against Rahmat Khan for not 
having come to his help at a critical juncture. Since 
the English were convinced of the neutrality 
of Rahmat Khan, he was allowed to enjoy a few more 
years of happiness and prosperity. The danger of 
growing British supremacy, however, loomed large 
on the Indian horizon and an acute and shrewd 
observer like Rahmat Kh4n could not easily ignore 
it. In the meantime Nadjib al-Dawla, and Rahmat 
Khan’s cousin and one of his great supporters, 
Duaridé Khan, both died in 1184/1770 and 1185/1771 
respectively, thus weakening Afghan power in India. 
DPabita Khan, son and successor of Nadjib al-Dawla, 
considered it prudent to become an ally of the 
Marathas, for he thought that by so doing he would 
be able to save his possessions from falling into the 
hands of Shudja‘ al-Dawla, the enemy of his family. 
Rahmat Khan, assessing the political situation much 
more sensibly, sided with the Nawwab of Awadh, 
whom the British wanted to use as a pawn and 
whose territories they reckoned would serve as a 
buffer state between the British and the Marathas, 
both struggling for power in India. As his own share 
of the price of defence against the Marathas, Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan bound himself to pay on behalf of the 
Rohillas forty lakhs of rupees (Rs. 4,000,000) to 


Shiidja‘ al-Dawla with the provision to pay Rs. 

1,000,000 in cash and the balance in three equal 
instalments of Rs. 1,000,000-to be spread over three 
years. To this agreement Sir Robert Barker, the 
British commander-in-chief, was a witness (cf. 
C.E. Aitchison, T; eaties, sanads and engagements, i, 5). 

As Hafiz Rahmat Khan felt that the conditions 
binding him to pay forty lakhs of rupees for warding 
off the menace of the Marathas had not been fulfilled, 
he declined to pay. This was construed as a breach of 
agreement solemnly entered into by the Rohilla 
chief. This naturally led to the outbreak of hostilities 
between Hafiz Rahmat Khan and the Awadh darbar. 
Some of the Rohilla chiefs, including Fayd Allah 
Khan, second son of ‘Ali Muhammad KhAn and later 
the founder of the princely state of Rampir (now 
merged with Uttar Pradésh), dissociated themselves 
and took no part in the war, in which the British 
actively helped the Awadh forces. Consequently the 
two armies met at the battlefield of Katra Miranpir, 
7 kés from Tilhar, in 1188/1774. The Rohillas were 
greatly outnumbered and the defection of a large 
body of troops under Bakhshi Ahmad Khan com- 
pleted the ruin of the Rohillas and the eclipse of 
their glorious but shortlived rule in India. H§fiz 
Rahmat Khan was struck by a flying cannon ball 
and killed outright. His head was severed from his 
body by one of his former retainers, Murtada Khan 
Bharéé, and taken to. Shudja‘ al-Dawla, who gloated 
over it. The corpse was later recovered from the 
battle-field and the severed head was sewn to it. It 
was despatched to Bareilly, where it was buried. In 
1189/1775 Rao Pahat Singh, who had received a 
number of villages in djdgiy from Rahmat Khan, 
erected a mausoleum over his grave, which was 
completed by Dhu ’3-Fakar ‘Ali Khan, a son of 
Rahmat Khan, in 1194/1780. It was repaired from 
time to time but is now in a sad state of neglect. 

After the death of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the 
victorious armies fell to depredation and spoliation 
of the helpless population. Thousands of villages 
which refused to surrender were burnt down and the 
inhabitants driven out. Hundreds of buildings which 
had been erected by the Rohilla chiefs or which were 
an eye-sore to Shudja‘ al-Dawla as an extreme 
Shi‘i were razed to the ground. Even the family and 
close relations of the fallen hero were not spared and 
were subjected to all sorts of indignities. They were 
reduced to great straits and even the women-folk 
were forced to march on foot from Pilibhit, where 
they had taken refuge, to Basawli. For days together 
during the fatiguing march via Aonla and Bareilly 
several members of the ex-ruling family died of 
hunger and other privations. The prisoners were 
eventually transferred to the fort at Allahabad, 
where they remained for only a few months since the 
concentration of Rohilla forces under Fayd Allah 
Khan at Laldhang and the serious iliness of Shudja° 
al-Dawla compelled the latter, who had earlier 
refused to listen to the entreaties of his own mother, 
to relent and set free some of the prisoners. Mahabbat 
Khan, another son of Rahmat Khan, however, 
preferred to remain in detention along with his 
mother, the widow of Rahmat Khan, and other 
ladies of his household rather than to win his own 
personal freedom. 

The régime of Rahmat Khan, a just and humane 
ruler, was marked by all-round peace and prosperity. 
“Under his ... rule the peasants were protected; the 
artisans and ‘Eraliemen were encouraged to pursue 
their vocations in peace and without let or hindrance; 
trade and commerce flourished and vexatious taxes 
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upon trade were abolished’”’. A patron of learning and 
literature, he supported five thousand ‘ulamd? by 
allowing them stipends from the public treasury. 
A deeply religious man, he scrupulously observed the 
Ramadan rituals and, after the custom of the 
huffdz, also recited privately some parts of the 
Kur’an himself during the nights of the holy month. 
A poet in Persian, some poems found in an anthology 
of Afghan poets preserved in the British Museum are 
ascribed to him, but it is difficult to establish their 
authenticity. He is the author of Khuldsat al-ansab, 
an account of the genealogy of the Afghans with a 
concluding chapter in refutation of Shi‘ism (com- 
pleted in 1184/1770) (MS. I.0.,D.P. 777; cf. also 
Storey, I/i, 396-7). 
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WAFIZ at-DIN [see AL-NASAFi]. 

HAFIZ (‘ABD at-), ‘Alawi Sultan of Morocco, 
commonly known both in Europe and Morocco by 
the name of Moulay Hafid. He was born in 1880 to 
the Sultan Moulay Hasan {q.v.] and his legal wite 
al-‘Aliyya, who belonged to the Arab confederacy 
of Shawiyya. On the death of his father, his younger 
brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [¢.v.], who had become Sultan, 
appointed him khkalifa at Marrakush. After a long 
underhand struggle and with the aid of the great 
ka’id Madani Glawi [see GLAwa] he was proclaimed 
sultan at Marrakush on 16 August 1907. But at Fas 
in January 1908 he was recognized as Sultan only 
on the strength of his promises to follow a xenophobe 
policy imposed by the powerful Moroccan élite. (An 
attempted Idrisid restoration took place at this time 
but without result). In spite of the support which 
Moulay Hafid found in Germany, the foreign powers 
did not recognize him until 1909, and then only after 
he had defeated the troops of his deposed brother and 
promised to respect the undertakings given by the 
latter to the European nations at the Conference of 
Algeciras (1906). Very well-read, a jurist and a 
theologian, he did not possess his father’s moral 


qualities and was ill-prepared for the insurmountable 
difficulties he had to face. During his reign France 
and Germany reached the agreement of 1909 which 
recognized the “special interests’ of the former in 
Moroccan affairs and made possible the signing of the 
Franco-Moroccan protocol of 4 March 1910. This act 
of diplomacy established “the understanding between 
the two countries” and enabled an international loan 
to be launched, which was greatly needed by 
Morocco. In November of the same year, the settle- 
ment of the disorders in Melilla resulted in the 
signing of an agreement between the Sultan and 
Spain. Serious events occurred in Morocco at the 
beginning of r911 and, faced by increasing disorder, 
Moulay Hafid officially requested the help of the 
French troops who had been stationed at Casa- 
blanca since 1907. They were soon able to relieve 
Fas and facilitated the arrest and execution of 
the agitator (rog?) Bi Hamara [g.v.] who had been 
at large in the countryside since 1902. The Spaniards, 
in order to counterbalance the French operations, 
occupied Larache (al-‘Ara?ish), al-Kasr al-Kabir 
and then Arzila (Asila). This interference provoked 
the disapproval of Germany, who sent a gunboat 
to Agadir and created for herself a zone of 
influence in the Sis. The Agadir incident was settled 
by the Franco-German agreement of November 1911, 
which gave France a free hand in Morocco in return 
for considerable territorial compensations in Equa- 
torial Africa. On 30 March 1912 at Fas the sultan 
signed with M. Regnault, representing the French 
government, the Protectorate Treaty. Immediately 
afterwards an insurrection broke out around the 
capital and, on 17 April, serious riots took place 
in Fas. They cost the lives of scores of French soldiers 
and civilians and of a large number of Moroccan 
Jews whose ghetto (mallah) had been plundered. 
General Lyautey was then appointed Resident 
Commissioner General of the French Republic 
alongside H.M. the Sultan of Morocco. The position 
of Moulay Hafid became impossible, both in the eyes 
of France and of the Moroccan people, and he decided 
to abdicate. After he had very skilfully settled his 
own position and that of his family, the decision was 
officially announced on 13 July 1912. The Sultan 
then paid a visit to France, returning thereafter to 
Tangier, where the palace of the Kasaba was placed 
at his disposal. During the 1914-18 War he lived in 
Spain. He died at Enghien (France) on 4 April 1937. 
His body was taken back to Fas with the honours 
appropriate to his rank. 
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HAFIZABAD, headquarters of a tahsil of the 

same name in the Gidjranwala [¢.v.] district of West 
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Pakistan, lying between 31° 45’ and 32° 20’ N. and 
73° 10’ and 73° 50’ E. on the east bank of the river 
Cen4b, with an area of 894 sq. miles. It is 33 miles by 
road from Gidjratiwala with a population (1961) of 
34,576. It is an ancient town and was of considerable 
importance during Mughal times, as it finds mention 
in the A?in-t Akbari, where it is described as the seat 
of a mahall. Its importance declined with the rise 
of Gidjraiw4la, which lies on the main rail-road to 
Peshawar and Lahore. It is now a small town mainly 
known as a wholesale market for agricultural produce, 
‘chiefly fine quality rice, cotton, wheat and oil-seeds. 

_ Founded by one Hafiz, said to be a favourite of 
the¢ emperor Akbar, it is of little historical importance. 
During the Sikh supremacy, it suffered along with 
other parts of Gadjraiwa4la district. Its two leading 
tribes—the Bhattis and the Tarats—resolutely 
-resisted the Sikhs and consequently suffered heavily. 
During the disturbances after the first World War, 
H4fizabad was also badly affected, with the result 
that martial law was imposed. 

Bibliography : District Census Report—Gujran- 
wala, Karachi 1961, 1-5, 1-23; Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, Oxford 1908, xiii, 4-5; Abu ’l-Fadl, 4?in-t 
Akbari, Eng. transl. by Jarrett, index. 

(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

HAFRAK, a district in the seventh Ustan (Fars), 
situated in the plain where the Pulvar Rid joins the 
Kurt. Ibn al-Balkhi (Fdrs-nama, ed. G. Le Strange 
and R. A. Nicholson, London 1921, 126) mentions 
the district by name, but gives no description of it. 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nusha (Eng. tr. G. Le 
Strange, 126) repeats, but does not add to, Ibn al- 
Balkhi’s words; however, in a further passage (178), 
he states that the district lies on the route from 
Shiraz to Abarkith. The Arab geographers appear to 
have had no knowledge of Hafrak. Hafrak is not to 
be confused either with Khabr, a town in Fars, or 
with the large village of Khabrak, which is in the 
same province. On the assumption that an earlier 
form of the name was Hapirak, an endeavour was 
made to derive this name from Ha-pir-ti, which was 
then thought to be the name of the Elamite people, 
but this, besides being geographically incorrect, is 
also etymologically wrong, since Ha-pir-ti has been 
shown to be a misreading for Ha(l)tamti; in this 
connexion, see Poebel, The Name of Elam in Sumerian, 
Akkadian and Hebrew, in Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang. and 
Lit., xlviii, Chicago 1931-32, 20-6. (L. Lockwart) 

HAFS 3. SULAYMAN [see api SALamal]. 

HAFS 3s. SULAYMAN sb. at-Muguira, Ast 
“UMAR B. Ast DAwOp AL-AsapDI aL-KOFi AL-FAKHIRI 
AL-BazzAz, transmitter of the “reading” of 
‘Asim [g.v.]. Born about 90/709, he became a merchant 
in cloth, which gained for him the surname of Bazzaz. 
His fame rests solely on the knowledge he had ac- 
quired of the ‘‘reading”’ of the master of Kifa, whose 
son-in-law he was. After the death of the latter and 
the foundation of Baghdad he settled in the capital, 
where he had numerous pupils, then went to spread 
the “reading” of his father-in-law in Mecca. Shu‘ba 
b. ‘Ayyash (d. 194/809) was also concerned in the 
passing on of ‘Asim’s “reading”, but Hafs is con- 
sidered more reliable, and it is the system passed 
down by his efforts which was adopted for the estab- 
lishment of the text of the Kur?4n published in Cairo 
1342/1923 under the auspices of King Fuad, which 
is gaining recognition as the modern Vulgate. This is 
underlined by R. Blachére (Introd. au Coran, Paris 
1947, 134-5), who adds that the Islamic community 
may well recognize in the future only the “reading” 


notes that Ibn ‘Ayyash differed from Hafs on 520 
points, but that the latter respected the ‘‘reading” 
of ‘Asim in full, except for one word, from XXX, 
53, which he read as du‘f, while his master vocalized 
it da (and it is this vocalization which has been 
adopted by the Cairo edition). 

Hafs died in 180/796. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 29, 32; Ibn al-Djazari, 
Kurra?, i, 254 {.; Dani, Taysirv, 6 and passim; ‘Abd 
al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, Sarf al-‘“indn ila kir@at Hafs 
b. Sulayman, ed. A. Khalifé, in Machrig, 1961, 342- 
62, 540-69 (urdjuza of 520 verses with glosses); Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahkdhib al-Tahdhib, s.v.; Dhahabi, Mizan 
al-itidal, s.v.; Yakit, Udaba?, x, 215-6; Néldeke, 
Geschichte des Qorans, iii, tables. (Ep.) 
HAFS a.t-FARD, Ast ‘AMR or ABU YauyYA, 

theologian, concerning whose life practically 
nothing is known. According to Ibn al-Nadim 
(Fthrist, 180; Cairo ed., 255), he was a native of 
Egypt, and, if we accept the traditional chronology 
of al-Shafi‘i’s biography (but see J. Schacht, in 
Studia Orientalia Joanni Pedersen ... dicata, 322), 
it is probably there that he fell out with al- 
Shafisl, who is said to have “excommunicated” 
him (Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al-miszan, ii, 330-1); this 
incident probably occurred between 188/804 and 
195/810-1, so that it is unlikely that Hafs was the 
pupil of the kddi Abii Yisuf (d. 182/798; al-Murtada, 
Ithaf al-sddat, ii, 47) before joining, in Basra, the 
circle of Abu ’l-Hudhayl [¢.v.], who was resident 
there until 203/818-9. His adherence to Mu‘tazilism 
does not seem to have been very close; he appears 
later to have had some disagreement with Abu 
’l-Hudhayl, before returning to Egypt, where he 
represented the official theological position during 
the mikna; nevertheless he seems to have returned 
to a relatively orthodox attitude. 

The fact remains that the heresiographers, who 
frequently associate him with Dirar b. ‘Amr, 
attribute to him a doctrine which is not Mu‘tazili in 
that he professed the creation of acts by God (khalk 
al-af‘al). The Fihrist therefore lists him among the 
mudibira, and al-Khayyat reproves him for anthro- 
pomorphism because of his thesis that the mahtyya 
of God is known to Him alone. Hafs rejected the 
thesis of al-Nazzim on the interpenetration (muda- 
khala) of accidents and preached mudjdwara. One 
original point of his doctrine is the sixth sense which 
God will create on the Day of Resurrection in order 
to enable His creatures to see Him. 

The Fikrist attributes to him six works: K. al- 
Istita‘a, K. al-Tawhid, K. fi ’l-makhlik ‘ala Abi 
‘l-Hudhayl, K. al-Radd ‘ala ’l-Nasdara, K. al-Radd ‘ala 
‘l-Mu‘tasila, K. al-Abwab fi 'l-makhlik, none of 
which seems to have survived. 
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499; Wensinck, in Handwérterbuch, A. N. Nader, 
Mu‘tazila, Beirut 1956, 45. (Ep.) 
HAFSA, daughter of ‘Umar b. al- Khattab 

and wife of the Prophet, is said to have been 
born five years before Muhammad’s mission, while 
the Kuraysh were rebuilding the Ka‘ba. Her mother 
was Zaynab bint Maz‘iin, the sister of the famous 
‘Uthman b. Maz‘iin ([¢.v.]. Married first to the 


of ‘Asim handed down by Hafs. Ibn al-Djazari ; Kurayshi Khumays b. Hudh§fa al-Sahmi and widow- 
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ed while still childless (her husband, a Badri, died ; 


at Medina on the return from Badr), she was offered 
by her father in marriage to Abii Bakr and to 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan; the latter refused, explaining 
that he did not want to marry at that time; the 
former said nothing and later made his excuses to 
‘Umar, saying that he had understood that Muham- 
mad himself intended to marry Hafsa. Muhammad 
did indeed propose marriage and ‘Umar accepted, 
naturally with enthusiasm. It is very likely that the 
Prophet was led to contract this marriage for reasons 
of policy, wishing to strengthen his bonds with such 
a valuable supporter as ‘Umar, all the more so be- 
cause shortly before this he had asked in marriage 
Abi Bakr’s daughter ‘A?isha. 

The name of Hafsa is mentioned in the sources 
in connexion with the following events. Hidjra: 
she emigrated to Medina with her father. Marriage: 
According +o the majority of the sources, Muhammad 
married her in the month of Sha‘ban 3/February 625, 
after his marriage with ‘A*isha and before the Battle 
of Uhud; she was thus his fourth wife. Episodes 
concerning Muhammad’s harem: At the be- 
ginning of Sita LXVI are verses alluding to an 
event or events which are certainly of a domestic 
nature: God reproaches the Prophet concerning his 
wives and reminds him that one of them has divulged 
a secret which he had entrusted to her; an allusion 
is then made to the alliance of two wives against 
the Prophet and the passage ends with a threat of 
general repudiation. The commentators, the authors 
of books of asbdb al-nusziél, the biographers and the 
muhaddithin explain these verses thus: Muhammad, 
during a temporary absence of Hafsa, had invited 
into her room Mary the Copt {see MARiya] and had 
relations with her there. Hafsa, returning, surprised 
them and created a scene. Muhammad then placated 
her, swearing that he would have no more relations 
with his slave, but at the same time insisted that she 
should not breathe a word of the affair. Hafsa was 
unable to refrain from telling her friend ‘A?isha and 
the news of the incident spread. The Prophet was 
annoyed and divorced Hafsa, but soon retracted his 
decision because Djibril came down from Heaven and 
charged him to take back his wife because she was 
very devout and was to be his wife in Paradise (Ibn 
Sa‘d, viii, 58); moreover, ‘Umar was so grieved by 
the treatment inflicted on his daughter that he was 
to be pitied (it was probably ‘Umar’s resentment 
which caused the Prophet to reverse his decision). 
He freed himself from the oath which he swore 
concerning Mary by means of a kaffdra, and for 
twenty-nine days avoided his wives. Néldeke dates 
this episode to 7/628-9, Caetani to 9/630-1. Some 
reporters of hadiths are obviously not very 
happy about this story, which they consider as dis- 
honourable to the Prophet: they assert that the 
secret confided to Hafsa, and by her to ‘Aisha, was 
the fact that Aba Bakr would succeed to power after 
Muhammad and that ‘Umar would follow Abi Bakr 
(al-Baladhuri, Ansab, i, 424, etc.). For verse x of the 
same Sira LXVI the sources supply another sabab 
al-nuzal, while keeping for the verses which follow 
the explanation given above: Muhammad visited one 
of his wives, generally given as Umm Salama, but 
sometimes as Hafsa (Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 59, etc.; in this 
case the names change in what follows) and stayed 
with her longer than usual because she offered him 
a honey drink of which he was very fond. ‘A?isha 
then agreed with Hafsa and some of the other wives 
of the harem on a way of preventing this from be- 
coming a habit: one after the other said to Muham- 


mad when he visited her that a disagreeable smell 
came from him and that he must have eaten some 
maghafiy (a sweet resin from the ‘urfu¢ tree), But 
Muhammad had not eaten this; the smell could only 
have come from the drink which he had tasted earlier 
when visiting Umm Salama; the cause must therefore 
be the bees which frequented the ‘urfut trees. Conse- 
quently Muhammad denied himself the use of honey. 
But God had allowed it and Muhammad abrogated the 
prohibition. According to one hadith (al-Bukhari, iii, 
358, iv, 273 f.), the secret which the Prophet confided 
to one of his wives and the oath to which the Kur?4n 
refers are to be connected with this prohibition of 
honey (and not with the episode of Mary the Copt). 
Thus already very early some relaters of traditions, 
conforming to a different ethical system from that 
which prevailed in the Prophet’s milieu, endeavoured 
tomodify as much as possible the accounts transmitted 
by the others. This tendency to draw a discreet veil 
over Muhammad’s domestic life is confirmed in the 
modern tafsirs and notably in Muhammad ‘“AIi’s 
notes to his edition and translation of the Kur?4n 
published under the auspices of the Ahmadiyya. 
Another episode, which has no connexion with the 
Kur’4n, shows us once again ‘Aisha and Hafsa 
conspiring to play a trick on a woman of noble 
family, Asma? bint al-Nu‘m4n al-Djawniyya, whom 
Muhammad had sent for from her tribe with the 
intention of marrying her. After having adorned her 
for her meeting with the Prophet, they advised her 
to say when he approached her for the first time 
“TI take refuge with God against you,” for, they told 
her, it pleased him when a woman uttered this 
sentence on such an occasion. The result of this 
advice was that Muhammad threw the sleeve of his 
mantle over his face and cried out three times “It 
is I who take refuge” and went away. Immediately 
after this he sent the new bride back to her tribe 
with gifts to assuage her sorrow; the poor girl did not 
marry again and died in grief. Hafsa as one of the 
four privileged wives of Muhammad: Ac- 
cording to Kur’4n, XXXIII, 5x, the Prophet was 
authorized by God to invite to him whichever of 
his wives he chose without observing any order, The 
wives to whom he gave preference were ‘Aisha, 
Zaynab and Umm Salama, but al-Baladhuri (Asdb, 
i, 448 and 467) and al-Ya‘kibi (ii, 93) add Hafsa. 
During the final illness of the Prophet: 
Some hadiths mention attempts made by ‘A?isha 
and Hafsa to arrange for the Prophet to have private 
conversations before his death with their fathers, to 
the exclusion of the other Companions, and es- 
pecially of ‘Ali. This is certainly possible, though 
these hadiths are contradicted by others in the matter 
of the persons who were summoned by Muhammad 
to his bedside, and it is impossible to tell which are 
nearer to the truth. Some hadiths mention Hafsa 
even in connexion with Muhammad’s delegating to 
Abit Bakr the leading of the public prayer. On the 
advice of ‘Aisha (or of Abii Bakr through ‘A?isha 
as an intermediary), she is said to have suggested 
to the Prophet that he should entrust this task to 
“Umar instead of to Abi Bakr, asserting that the 
latter was too weak and that his voice would be 
strangled by tears. It seems strange that this advice 
should come from ‘A%isha; it has, however, been 
pointed out that the person chosen to lead the prayer 
might have suffered harm instead of gaining advan- 
tage by taking the Prophet’s place at a time when 
there was not yet any political significance attached 
to this duty. But in this case also there are some 
hadiths which are completely different. After the 
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death of the Prophet: Hafsa, like the other wives 
of Muhammad, received an annual endowment and 
enjoyed the respect of the Muslims, but she did not 
play any political réle even during the caliphate 
of her father; all that is reperted of her during this 
period concerns matters which are of minor impor- 
tance: some of the Companions asked her to persuade 
‘Umar to allocate to himself from the public 
treasury a more liberal allowance, but ‘Umar 
would not be persuaded to do this, being inspired 
by the Prophet’s example to live very soberly 
and modestly; as he ate frugally and dressed 
in too mean a fashion, she exhorted him to spend 
more on himself. Overcome with anger by Abi 
Lw°lu’a’s assassination of her father, she was among 
those who incited ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar [9.v.] to 
take vengeance on al-Hurmuzan, and it was because 
of this interterence that her brother ‘Abd Allah 
exclaimed ‘God have pity on Hafsa!”’ (Ibn Sa‘d, 
iii/r, 259). When ‘A?isha revolted with Jalha and 
al-Zubayr against ‘Ali, Hafsa wanted to join her in 
this campaign, but her brother ‘Abd Allah persuaded 
her not to become involved. During the conference 
at Adbruh, she urged ‘Abd Allah to participate 
in order to prevent a split in the Muslim 
community. These are the only two actions 
to prove that she took any part in the events 
during the period of the civil wars. Death 
of Hafsa: According to the majority of the sources, 
Hafsa died at Medina in the month of Sha‘ban 45/ 
October-November 665, ¢.e., during the caliphate 
of Mu‘awiya; some, however, give the year of her 
death as 41/661-2, immediately after his accession, 
and ibn al-Athir (iii, 73) gives it as 27/647-8(!). 
Marwan b. al-Hakam, who was governor of Medina 
at this time, followed her corpse and pronounced 
the funeral prayer. Text of the Kur?4n in 
Hafsa’s possession: The first collection of the 
fragments of the Kur?an, formed by Zayd b. Thabit 
on the orders of Abi Bakr, was considered as private 
property and remained in the possession of Abt 
Bakr; after his death it passed into the hands of 
“Umar and then of Hafsa (Néldeke-Schwally, Gesch., 
ii, 15). The committee nominated by ‘Uthm4n to 
issue the official text made use of these suhuf, but 
returned them to their owner when the work of 
collation was finished. After the death of Hafsa, 
Marwan b. al-Hakam had them handed over to him 
and destroyed them (al-Baladhuri, i, 427). Charac- 
ter of Hafsa: Hafsa did not have an outstanding 
personality; she was neither lively, witty and at- 
tractive like ‘A?isha, nor discreet, serious and helpful 
like Umm Salama. Her character does not emerge very 
clearly from the accounts in which she is mentioned 
and, although some kadiths affirm that she certainly 
took after her father (e.g., Ibn Hanbal, vi, 141, 
237 {.), it is difficult to see in what the resem- 
blance between them lay; perhaps they refer to the 
ease with which she flew into a passion or her 
ability 10 get her own way. Certainly she was not 
one of the most graceful and submissive of women. 
When Muhammad at one time was threatening to 
divorce all his wives (al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, i, 425 f. 
etc.; Abbott, 52-5), her father advised her not 
to be excessive in her requests, not to contradict 
Muhammad, not to speak behind his back and 
not to be jealous of ‘Aisha, who was more 
beautiful and more loved by Muhammad. Hafsa 
was certainly not jealous of Abii Bakr’s daughter; 
on the contrary, the two women were great friends; 
several hadiths show them eating together, fasting 
together, helping each other to maintain their own 
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position in the harem, and perhaps to promote the 
affairs of their fathers. It should however be men- 
tioned that, although in the first years after their 
marriages Hafsa had the ascendancy over ‘Aisha, 
who was still a child, the latter soon took the lead, 
and dominated one of the two groups of wives 
(‘A?isha, Hafsa, Sawda and Safiyya) which came 
into existence within the harem. If in fact she 
had any influence with Muhammad and later 
with her father, she exerted it so discreetly that 
the sources made no mention of it. Hafsa could 
read and write, while other wives of the Prophet 
were able only to read, and some were completely 
illiterate. 
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HAFSA BINT at-HADJDJ at-RuKoniyya 
(al-Rakiniyya), poetess of Granada born after 
530/2135, d. 589/1190-1. Ibn al-Khatib (Zzata, i, 316) 
and other writers praise the beauty, distinction, 
literary culture, wit, and poetic gifts of this woman, 
who was remembered in later ages above ail for 
her love-affair with the poet Abi Dja‘far Ibn Sa‘id 
of the Bani Sa‘id [see 18N sa‘ip] family. Abi 
Dija‘far was the inspiration of most of her 
poetry which we possess. After the arrival at 
Granada of Abt Sa‘id ‘Uthm4n, the son of the 
Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu?min, she frequented his court 
and indulged in an amorous intrigue with him 
(though without abandoning Abi Dija‘far) and was 
even sent with a delegation to ‘Abd al-Mu’min at 
al-Ribat. It was on this occasion that ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
is said to have granted her a village or estate near 
Granada, al-Rukina, from which her nisba is derived 
but which is otherwise unknown. Jealousy was an 
element in Abt Dja‘far’s political attitude and Abi 
Sa‘id’s hostility towards him, and the latter finally 
received orders to execute his rival. After the cruci- 
fixion of Abi Dja‘far in 560/1165 Hafsa lamented 
her lost lover in verse which expresses a touching 
grief, dressed in black at the risk of prosecution, then 
little by little gave up poetry and devoted herself to 
teaching. She ended her days at Marrakush, where 
Ya‘kib al-Mansir had entrusted the education of the 
Almohad princesses to her. 

Of her poetical production, strongly tinged with 
the romantic atmosphere which still prevailed in 
Spain, there remain only about 70 lines which attest 
a deep skill in a well-learned craft, but some personal 
touches and genuine sentiments often expressed in a 
style quite free from rhetorical artificiality may be 
perceived. 
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HAFSIDS (Bant Hars), a dynasty of Eastern 
Barbary (627-982/1229-1574), whose eponymous 
ancestor was the celebrated Companion of the 
Mahdi Ibn Tamart [g.v.], the shaykh Abii Hafs ‘Umar 
b. Yahya al-Hintati [g.v.], one of the chief architects 
of Almohad greatness. His son, the shaykh Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Abi Hafs, governed 
Hfrikiya from 603 to 618/1207 to 1221. His grandson, 
Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, was 
governor in 623/1226, but was got rid of by one of 
his brothers (Abii Zakariyya? Yahya) in 625/1228. 
Under the pretence of defending the purity of Al- 
mohad tradition, which he claimed was being 
undermined, the new governor omitted the name of 
the Mu’minid caliph from the kkufba (beginning of 
627/Nov.-Dec. 1229) and took the title of independ- 
ent amir; his sovereignty was fully affirmed in 
634/1236-7 by the inclusion of his name in the khutba. 

In the 7th/r3th century, after its temporary 
unification by the Almohads, the Maghrib was once 
again, and not for the last time, divided into three 
states: the Marinid empire of Fez, the ‘Abd al- 
Wadid kingdom of Tlemcen (Tilimsin) and the 
Hafsid kingdom of Tunis. 

I. The amir Abi Zakariyya? Yahya (625-47/ 





1228-49). Having achieved independence, he gathered 
together what was to be henceforth the Hafsid 
territory, i.e., the whole of Ifrikiya, by seizing 
Constantine and Bougie (628/1230) and ridding 
Tripolitania and the country south of Constantine 
of the persistent rebel Ibn Ghaniya (631/1234). The 
following year he annexed Algiers, and then subdued 
the Chelif valley. He encouraged the expansion of 
the Bani Sulaym (Ku‘ib and Mirdas) when they 
pushed back the Bani Riyaéh (Dawawida) in the 
Constantine region and the Zab. In 636/1238, he 
subdued the Hawwara of the Algerian-Tunisian 
borders. He thwarted a dangerous conspiracy 
(639/1242), and launched an attack against Tlemcen, 
which he took early in 640/July 1242, handing it 
back to the ‘Abd al-WAdid in return for his sub- 
mission to Hafsid rule. On his way back, he con- 
ceded to the chiefs of the tribes of the Bana Tudjin 
rule over their respective territories, thus setting 
up in the Central Maghrib a number of small vassal 
states capable of ensuring his security. From 635/1238 
onwards, the power of Abii Zakariyya? spread as far 
as Morocco and Spain, whence tokens of submis- 
sion flowed in. When he died, he was in control of 
the whole of northern Morocco, and Nasrids and 
Marinids acknowledged his overlordship. 

He upheld Almohad tradition in his civil and 
military administration, and in his capital Tunis, 
on which he conferred many benefits: musalla, sik, 
kasaba and madrasa (the oldest of the public madrasas 
of Barbary). M4likism was not interfered with by 
official Almohadism, nor was the mysticism asso- 
ciated with al-Dahmani (b. 621/1224), ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Mahdawi, Sidi Abii Sa‘id (d. 628/1231), al-Shadhili 
(d. 656/1258 [g.v.]), and ‘A?isha al-Mannibiyya 
(d. 665/1267 [g.v.]). 

Rapid economic growth followed peace and se- 
curity, and exchanges became more frequent with 
Provence, Languedoc and the Italian republics, 
with whom treaties were signed. From 636/1239, 
relations with Sicily became closer when the Hafsid 
ruler began to pay yearly tribute in return for the 
right to maritime trade and freedom to import 
Sicilian wheat. About the same time, bonds of friend- 
ship were forged between the crowns of Tunis and 
Aragon. Christian merchant communities (Spanish, 
Provengal and Italian) settled in the ports, particu- 
larly in Tunis, with their own funduks [q.v.] and 
consuls. At the beginning of the 7th/13th century 
many Spanish Muslims, craftsmen, men of letters 
and so on, emigrated to Hafsid Ifrikiya, and before 
long constituted a powerful Andalusian body along- 
side the Almohad caste in the capital (see ANDALUS, 
vi, appendix). 

II. The caliph al-Mustansir (647-75/1249-77). As 
heir presumptive, Aba SAbd Allah Muhammad 
succeeded his father without difficulty. He gave 
free rein to his love of ostentation, and from 650/1253 
he adopted the caliphal title of al-Mustansir bi’llah. 
His self-confident policy was rewarded by important 
diplomatic triumphs in Morocco, Spain and even in 
the Hidjaz and Egypt. His rule was never jeopardised 
by a few plots and rebellions, often started or 
supported by the Arabs. In 658/1260 he executed 
the chief of his chancellery, the Andalusian writer 
Ibn al-Abbar [q.v.]. On the whole, relations with Chris- 
tendom were as easy as they had been under Abi 
Zakariyya?, though they suffered some setback when 
the crusade of St. Louis (died at Carthage, 25 August 
1270) turned towards Ifrikiya. Less than a month 
later, the crusaders left under the terms of a treaty 
made with al-Mustansir. With his death began a 
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lengthy period of disturbance and secession (675- 
718/1277-1318). 

III. The reign of his son al-Wathik (675-78/1277-79) 
began well, but was marked by the scheming of his 
Andalusian favourite Ibn al-Habbabar and the rising 
in Bougie (end of 677/April 1279) in favour of a 
brother of al-Mustansir, Abii Ishak. As early as 
651/1253 he had led a revolt of Dawawida Arabs, and, 
after taking shelter at the Nasrid court of Granada, 
had been well received by the ‘Abd al-Wadid of 
Tlemcen when al-Mustansir died. Al-Wathik was at 
last forced to abdicate in favour of this uncle of his, 
who entered Tunis as its master (RabiS II 678/ 
August 1279); he had been helped to some extent 
by military aid furnished by Peter II of Aragon, 
who was anxious to secure the allegiance of the 
Hafsid state in his struggle with Charles of Anjou. 

IV. Abi Ishak (678-82/1279-83) executed al- 
WaAthik, Ibn al-Habbabar and several other notables, 
and entrusted the governorship of Bougie to his son 
Abi Faris. Soon after the Sicilian Vespers (30 March 
1282) had tolled the knell of Angevin dominion over 
Sicily, Ibn al-Wazir, governor of Constantine, to 
whom Peter III of Aragon had pledged assistance, 
proclaimed his independence, but was worsted by 
Abi Faris before Peter of Aragon’s forces were able 
to land, and the latter sailed off for Trapani. 

Abt. Ishak maintained normal relations with 
Italy, and gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
the heir-apparent of Tlemcen. But Ibn Abi ‘Umara, 
an adventurer, seized the whole of south Tunisia 
with Arab help, was proclaimed caliph (681/1282), 
and was successful enough to cause Abi Ishak to 
flee to Bougie to join his son Abi Faris. The latter 
obliged him to abdicate in his favour (end of 681/ 
spring 1283). 

After the usurper Ibn Abi ‘Umara (681-3/1283-4) 
had been proclaimed in Tunis, he overthrew and put 
to death Abia Faris (3 Rabi‘ I/1 June 1283), and even 
had the ex-caliph Abii Ishak executed. His triumph 
was short-lived. The excesses in which he indulged 
and his ineptness, shown particularly in dealings 
with the Arabs, provoked their discontent, so that 
they allowed Abii Hafs ‘Umar, brother to al-Mustan- 
sir and Abi Ishak, to dethrone him. 

V. Abii Hafs (683-94/1284-95) succeeded in the 
task of restoring Hafsid authority. Pious and 
peace-loving, he initiated much religious building. 
Aragon-Sicily became hostile, seized Djarba (683/ 
1284), acquired by the treaty of 684/1285 the “‘tri- 
bute” of Tunis formerly paid by the Hafsid to the 
Angevins of Sicily, made an alliance with the Marinids 
against him (685-6/1286-7), plundered the coasts of 
Ifrikiya, and set up a pretender to the throne of 
Abi Hafs in the person of Ibn Abi Dabbiss (1287-8), 
an Almohad prince who had taken refuge in Aragon. 
Despite several approaches, the ruler of Aragon- 
Sicily never succeeded in renewing peaceful relations 
with Abi Hafs. 

After 684/1285, Aba Zakariyya’, a son of the amir 
Abi Ishak and nephew of Abi Hafs, gained control, 
with the help of the Arabs, of all the western part 
of Hafsid territory, including Bougie and Constan- 
tine. Next year he marched against Tunis. Thrown 
back to the South, he seized Gabés and advanced 
towards Tripolitania, but was forced to draw back 
to defend his capital Bougie, threatened by an ‘Abd 
al-W4did incursion instigated by Abi Hafs, who 
still exercised suzerainty over the sultan of Tlemcen. 
Simultaneously, local independent states developed in 
the Djarid, at Tozeur, and at Gabés, while the Arabs of 
the south and of Tripolitania began to show hostility. 
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On the other hand, the allegiance of the Central and 
Eastern Arabs won for them, for the first time in 
Hafsid history, grants of land and of revenues. 
During the last years of the reign, Bougie annexed 
the Zab, to whose governor, from 693/1294 onwards, 
Abi Zakariyya? conceded the control of all southern 
Constantine. In the same year, the lord of Gabés 
also recognized the suzerainty of Abii Zakariyya’. 
Here begins the decline of Hafsid influence, and from 
now on the opposition of Bougie to Tunis recalls that 
of the Hamméadids to the Zirids. 

VI. Abii ‘Asida (694-708/1295-1309). A post- 
humous son of al-Wathik, he appointed the great 
Almohad skaykh Ibn al-Lihyani to be chief minister, 
He attempted to reduce the disaffected Kingdom 
of Bougie (695/1296), soon to be threatened also on 
the west; for Algiers had submitted to the Marinids, 
and when these had mastered the Mitidja they laid 
siege to Bougie (699/1300). Abii Zakariyya? died in 
700/1301, and his son and successor Abu ’!-Baka? 
at once used every exertion to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with Abii ‘Asida; eventually they signed a 
treaty (707/1307-8) which had as object to reunite 
the two Hafsid branches, and which provided that 
on the death of one of the two monarchs the survivor 
should inherit the vacant throne. 

Particularly during the last three years of his reign, 
the realms of Abi ‘Asida were seriously disturbed by 
the Ku‘ib Arabs. We know of certain treaties he 
concluded with Christendom, but the levying of the 
“tribute” of Tunis and the occupation of Djarba 
kept him opposed to Frederick of Sicily. 

VII. Abi Yahya4 Abi Bakr al-Shahid (709/1309). 
A second cousin of Abii SAsida, he was proclaimed 
by the Almohad skaykks of Tunis, who rejected 
the arrangement whereby all Hafsid territory was to 
pass to Abu ’I-Baka?; but, the latter took only 
seventeen days to get rid of him, and forced the 
reunion of the two Hafsid states. 

VIII, Abu ’l-Baka? (709-11/1309-11) was unable, 
however, to prevent a new defection of the Con- 
stantine region under his brother Abii Yahya Abi 
Bakr, who also made himself master of Bougie in 
712/1312. Meanwhile, the old Almohad shaykhk Ibn 
al-Lihyani had seized the throne of Tunis, which 
Abu ’l-Baka’ was forced to give up. 

IX. Ibn al-Lihyani (711-7/1311-7). To begin with, 
relations between the two Hafsid monarchies were 
good. But, after resisting the onslaughts of the 
‘Abd al-Wadids of Tlemcen (713-15/1313-15), the 
ruler of Bougie, Abi Yahya Abi Bakr, attacked 
Tunisia (715-16/1315-16), and Ibn al-Lihyani had to 
give it up. 

X. Abii Darba (717-8/1317-8). The Tunisians made 
this son of Ibn al-Libyani their ruler, but he resisted 
for only nine months the attacks of Abii Yahya 
Abi Bakr, and Hafsid unity was again restored. 

XI. Abii Yahy4 Abii Bakr (718-47/1318-46) had 
a hard task in putting down many serious revolts 
spread over the years between 718/1318 and 732/1332, 
which were stirred up by Abii Darba or by a son-in- 
law of Ibn al-Lihyani, Ibn Abi ‘Imran, and carried 
on by the Arabs and the ‘Abd al-WAdids. Hafsid 
territory was continually assailed, and often with 
success, by the sultan of Tlemcen (719-30/1319-30); 
finally Abi’ Yahya Abi Bakr freed himself from this 
threat by an alliance with the Marinid of Fez, whose 
heir presumptive Abu ’l-Hasan married a daughter 
of Abii Yahya. The difficulties besetting the first 
fourteen years of the reign led to the defection of 
many southern localities and to much tribal dis- 
affection. So from 720/1320 Abt Yahya endeavoured 
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to preserve the unity of his territories by entrusting 
the administration of the provinces more and more 
to his sons, advised by chamberlains. The second 
half of Abi Yahya Abi Bakr’s caliphate (733-47/ 
1333-46) is notable for the rise of the Almohad 
shaykh Ibn Tafragin to an all-powerful position as 
chamberlain (744/1343), the stern quelling of Bedouin 
turbulence, some diminution of disaffection, the 
liberation of Djarba from the Sicilian yoke, the 
lessening of the subordination of Bougie to Tunis, 
and especially, with Ibn Tafragin’s encouragement, 
the gradual subjection of Abi Yahya Abi Bakr to 
the Marinid Abu ’l-Hasan, his son-in-law and 
immediate neighbour now that the latter had 
annexed Tlemcen and the ‘Abd al-Wadid kingdom. 

XII. Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad. His father, the late 
amir, had secured the Marinid Abu ’l-Hasan’s 
support for his accession to the throne, but Abu 
‘1-SAbbas Ahmad soon met his death at the hands of 
one of his brothers, Abi Hafs, and this murder was 
Abu ’l-Hasan’s excuse for an easy conquest of 
Ifrikiya. 

The Marinid occupation (748-50/1348-50) received 
little support, and the abolition of the revenues 
which the Bedouins had been collecting from the 
settled populations set off an Arab revolt, which 
resulted in such a resounding defeat for Abu ’l-Hasan 
(749/1348) that his reputation never recovered from 
it. The loss of the greater part of Barbary and the 
growing hostility of Ifrikiya forced him to escape 
by sea to the west (ShawwAl 750/late December 1349). 

XIII. Al-Fadl. This son of Abi Yahya Abi Bakr, 
governor of Béne, was proclaimed in Tunis, but was 
soon (751/1350) put down by Ibn Tafragin, who re- 
placed him by a brother of al-Fadl, Abi Ishak. 

XIV. Abt Ishak (750-70/1350-69). The new prince 
was so young that the wily Ibn Tafragin himself 
was for fourteen years the real power behind the 
throne. Disturbances and movements towards 
autonomy multiplied on all sides; the Bani Makki 
held the south-east and the Hafsids the Constantine 
region, whence Abt Ishak had to endure many 
attacks, some of them severe (752-7/1351-6). 

The Marinid of Fez, Aba ‘Inan Faris, fired with 
the idea of imitating his father’s heroic exploits, took 
Tlemcen, Algiers, and Médéa. The mutual hostility 
of the three Hafsids ruling in Bougie, Constantine 
and Tunis lightened the task of the invader; who in 
addition had the support of the Bani Muzni of the 
Zab and the Bant’ Makki of Gabés. 

The second Marinid conquest of Ifrikiya (753-9/ 
1352-8) began brilliantly with the capture of Bougie 
(753/1352), slowed down for a while, and then 
(757-8/1356-7) achieved its objective with the 
capture of Constantine, Béne and Tunis and the sub- 
mission of the Djarid and Gabés. Yet the collapse 
came even more swiftly than it had for Abu ’l-Hasan, 
and for a similar tactless act—the refusal to permit 
the Daw4wida to collect certain taxes from the settled 
population. His forces routed, Abi ‘Inan Faris had 
to fall back on Fez (758-1357). Abii Ishak and Ibn 
Tafragin returned to Tunis only a few months after 
they had been turned out. The Marinid died in 759/ 
1358 without having succeeded in re-establishing his 
authority in eastern Barbary. 

While an ‘Abd al-Wadid restoration was taking 
place in Tlemcen, matters in the East returned to the 
conditions ruling when Abt Ishak began his reign: 
Bougie, Constantine and Tunis governed by three 
different and independent Hafsids, and the whole of 
the south, the south-east and a part of the Sahel 
maintaining their independence of the Hafsid of 


Tunis. When Ibn Tafragin died (766/1364), Abt 
Ishak was able to rule in person, but to no great 
effect. On the other hand, the Hafsid of Constantine, 
Abu ’1-‘Abbas, seized Bougie from his cousin Abi 
‘Abd Allah and succeeded in uniting the whole of the 
Constantine region (767/1366). 

XV. Abu 'l-Baka? Khalid (770-2/1369-70). The 
situation rapidly worsened under this prince, who 
was too young when he succeeded his father, so that 
for the third time Ifrikiya was united by a Hafsid of 
Constantine and Bougie, Abu ’l-‘Abbas. 

XVI. Abu ‘l-‘Abbas (772-96/1370-94). By his 
qualities of mind and heart and his gentle firmness 
he restored the prestige of the dynasty, of which he 
was one of the most notable members. From him 
descended all the succeeding Hafsid sovereigns. 
Once he had checked the Bedouins (773/1371) and 
loosened their hold on the sedentary population, 
he regained piecemeal the lands his forebears had 
lost to the south and south-west (773-83/1371-81) 
and even recovered the Zab. From 783/138: onwards 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas was occupied in consolidating his 
achievements and curbing any attempt to revive the 
suppressed local independencies of the south. 
Thanks to internal ‘Abd al-W4did quarrels and the 
intense rivalry between ‘Abd al-WAdids and Marinids, 
he had nothing to fear from the west. Relations 
between Barbary and Christendom were soured by 
Hafsid acts of piracy, which grew in impudence when 
the Franco-Genoese expedition against Mahdia 
(792/1390) was halted. Later, a reconciliation with 
the Italian republics was brought about. 

XVII. Abi Faris (796-837/1394-1434) carried his 
father’s task to a brilliant completion. In Constantine 
and Bougie (798/1396), as well as in Tripoli, Gafsa, 
Tozeur and Biskra, whose local dynasties he had 
uprooted (800-4/1397-1402), he appointed officials 
chosen from among his freedmen. He led daring expe- 
ditions into the Aurés (800/1398) and the Saharan bor- 
ders of Tripolitania (809/1406-7). He cleared up a 
serious crisis which agitated the Constantine region 
and the south-east in 810-11/1407-8, and rounded it off 
by taking Algiers (813/1410-1). There followed a long 
period of calm, broken by the launching of several 
attacks in the west whereby Abt Faris attained 
control over the ‘Abd al-Wadids of Tlemcen (827-34/ 
1424-31). He intervened in Morocco as well, and even 
in Andalusia. His relations with Christendom were 
sometimes friendly, sometimes strained, but at all 
times close, and much diplomatic activity went on 
all through the reign. 

The propitious state in which Abii Faris’s father 
had left the realm, and his own military prowess 
account only in part for his unusual success; he 
benefited in addition from the popularity which he 
enjoyed for his care for justice and his policy of 
religious orthodoxy, which was manifest in many 
ways: favours bestowed on the pious, the ‘ulamda?, 
the sharifs, the celebration of the mawlid, his efforts 
to foster Sunnism in Djarba, religious and civil 
building, the suppression of taxes not authorized 
by the Shari‘a, the expansion of the voluntary 
privateering regarded as @jihdd. Maliki formalism 
prevailed, owing to the influence of the famous 
jurist Ibn ‘Arafa (716-803/1316-1401), who was 
mainly responsible for banishing Ibn Khaldin to 
Cairo, where he died in 808/1406. The palace of the 
Bardo, first mentioned in 823/1420, illustrates how 
far Andalusian influence had penetrated into Hafsid 
Barbary. Besides being the ruler of a prosperous 
state and a generous patron, Abi Faris won a great 
reputation in the Muslim world by his far-reaching 
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and discerning liberality. The septuagenarian who ' (1540), the chief of the peculiar marabout state 


had defeated Alphonso V of Aragon at Djarba two 
years before ended his days in the Ouarsénis at the 
head of an expedition marching to subdue Tlemcen 
(837/1434). 

XVIII. Al-Muntasir (837-9/1434-5). This grandson 
of Abi Faris had to contend with rebellious relatives 
and their Arab allies. He erected a fountain and the 
madrasa al-Muntasiriyya which was to perpetuate 
his name. 

XIX. ‘Uthm4n (839-93/1435-88). Brother of the 
foregoing, he carried on the work of his illustrious 
grandfather Abi Faris. Pious and just, he initiated 
many hydraulic works, and constructed numerous 
sawiyas. He took the Tunisian miracle-worker Sidi 
Ben ‘Aris (d. 868/1463) under his protection. He 
too had to contend with his relatives, especially, for 
the space of seventeen years (839-56/1435-52), his 
uncle Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali. This son of Abi Faris was 
expelled from the governorship of Bougie in 843/1439, 
but for long afterwards held out against the troops 
of the sultan in the Constantinois. ‘Uthm4an also 
undertook military operations in the south (845-55/ 
1441-51). But in fact, once the first phase of Abu 
‘l-Hasan’s venture was over (towards 843/1439), 
the greater part of the country was at peace. The 
provinces were governed, as they had been in Abi 
Faris’s day, by the prince’s freedmen, with the title 
of ka@id. One of them, Nabil, affronted ‘Uthman 
by the assumption of too great authority at the court, 
and was imprisoned (857/1453). The second part of 
the reign was clouded by outbreaks of famine and 
plague, and by the revival of tribal unrest, which 
was particularly troublesome in 867/1463; it was 
checked with severity, but not entirely suppressed. 
On many occasions ‘Uthm4n marched against the 
south and south-west (862/1458, 870/1465). An ‘Abd 
al-Wadid had taken Tlemcen and though brought 
once to heel (866/1462), he had again to be reduced 
to obedience (8712/1466). The last years of the reign 
(875-93/1470-88), as indeed those of the dynasty, 
are obscure. ‘Uthman tended more and more to 
appoint his own relatives to provincial governorships. 
It seems that he retained his hold on Tlemcen and 
in 877/1472 the new lord of Fez, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Bani Wattas, recognised his suzer- 
ainty. 

XX. Abi Zakariyya? Yahya (893-4/1488-9). This 
grandson of ‘Uthman succeeded him. He dealt 
pitilessly with those of his relatives who challenged 
his rule, and was in the end himself killed by his 
first cousin ‘Abd al-Mu?min b. Ibrahim. 

XXI. ‘Abd al-Mu?min b. Ibrahim (894-5/1489-90) 
was soon dethroned by a son of his predecessor and 
enemy. 

XXII. Abii Yahya Zakariyya? b. Yahya (895-9/ 
1490-4). The Hafsid state might conceivably have 
recovered its strength under this ruler, had he not 
died of the plague while still young. 

XXIII. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (899-932/ 
1494-1526). A first cousin of the preceding, he was 
given over to pleasure, and the decline of the dynasty 
went on apace. He restrained the rebellious Arab 
tribes only with difficulty, and the Spaniards took 
from him Bougie and Tripoli in 1510. 

XXIV. Al-Hasan (932-50/1526-43). Son of the 
former ruler, he was driven from Tunis in Safar 
g41/August 1534 by the Pasha of Algiers, Khayr 
al-Din Barbarossa, but after Charles V had occupied 
La Goulette he restored him to his capital (Muharram 
942/July 1535). He fought against the Turks of 
Kayrawdn (1535-36) and then against Sidi ‘Arafa 


founded at Kayrawan by the Shabbiyya tribe. His 
eldest son Ahmad deposed him. 

XXV. Ahmad (950-76/1543-69). He too continued 
the struggle with the Shabbiyya, whose new chief, 
Muhammad b. Abi Tayyib, had allied himself with 
the Spaniards and with Muhammad, the legitimate 
heir of the late Hafsid ruler. Meanwhile, the pirate 
Dragut [see TURGHUD], in alliance with the Turks 
and Ahmad, was trying to establish himself in the 
Sahel. In 959/1552 the Shabbiyya were defeated by 
Ahmad. The Spaniards evacuated Mahdia in 1554, 
and Dragut, returning from Istanbul with the title 
of Pasha of Tripoli, took Gafsa (December 1556) and 
Kayrawan (December 1557). In 967/1569, the Pasha 
of Algiers seized Tunis, and Ahmad went to join his 
brother Muhammad at La Goulette. Finally, in 982/ 
1574, Don John of Austria lost Tunis which he had 
taken the year before, and the city was reduced to 
the rank of chef-lieu of an Ottoman province. 
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HAHA, Moroccan confederation of Berber 
tribes (Ikdhan) belonging to the sedentary Masmida 
{g.v.], inhabiting the plateaux of the western High 
Atlas as far as the sea. In the 1939 census they 
numbered 84,000, among whom were 20 Jews, 
despite the traditional prohibition upon any Jew 
travelling about in this territory. It is a country on 
the ancient route (prehistoric remains) between 
North and South, between the plains of Marrakush 
and Taridant, either by the mountain passes or by 
the coast road. The Haha are a good example of 
Berbers that are islamized (perhaps by ‘Ukba b. 
Nafi‘) but almost devoid of Arab blood. They speak 
the tashelhit dialect (chleuh) and for the most part 
understand colloquial Arabic. Their territory in- 
cludes almost the whole steppe- and forest-covered 
region of the argan-tree [see ARGAN] but, for lack of 
rain, they have to resort to extensive agriculture and 
goat-rearing. The houses are not grouped together in 
villages but are scattered, and each section lives 
separately. The confederation first appeared in 
history in the 5th/r1th century (al-Bakri does not 
know of it) as asupporter of the Almoravid movement, 
and later of the empire of the Almohads, either 
voluntarily or under compulsion. After the collapse 
of that dynasty, their geographical situation, though 
not giving them complete independence vis-a-vis the 
Marinid sultan, allowed them to show their regard 
for the nomadic Arabs deported by the Almohads, 
particularly the H4rith and the Kalabiya. Ibn 
Khaldiin praised their intellectual standing at that 
time and described them as proud and courageous. 
Over a century later Leo Africanus, followed by 
Marmol, confirmed their juridical singularities and 
attributed to them a territory more extensive than 
that which they occupy at the present time; it 
apparently extended as far as the Asif al-Mal, a 
tributary on the left bank of the Wadi Tansift. Leo 
also noted that although some of their elements, no 
doubt near the plain or the coast road, still paid 
tribute to the last Arab nomads on the occasion of 
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without resistance. The same author records the 
presence of numerous Jews in the country, from 
which they have today practically disappeared. The 
Portuguese advance in Morocco provoked a strong 
religious and xenophobic reaction among the Haha, 
who spontaneously assumed leadership of the Holy 
War and made an appeal to the Sa‘did marabouts. 
The struggle against the Christians lasted for a long 
time, at the cost of much bloodshed and misery 
among the confederation (see R. Ricard, Sources 
inédites, 1st series, Portugal, v, Paris 1953). It was 
amongst them, at Afughal, that the founder of the 
Sa‘did dynasty was buried, and the famous al- 
Djazili (¢.v.] was also to be interred close by, until the 
time when the two bodies were transferred with great 
ceremony to Marrakush (929/1523). The Sa‘dids estab- 
lished a section of their cane-sugar industry among 
the Haha; the surviving remains and thedefore station 
of the region still testify to the economic significance 
of these destructive enterprises. In 1002/1594 six 
hundred men were recruited from the Haha and sent 
to Timbuktu by sultan Ahmad al-Mansir [q.v.] with 
the promise of exemption from all levies or taxes 
(al-Sa°di, Ta rikh al-Sidan, ed. and trans. Houdas, 
Paris 1900, index). The founding of the town of al- 
Sawira (Mogador) in 1178/1765, by bringing greater 
wealth to the northern Haha, encouraged them to 
support the cause of the ‘Alawi dynasty. Those in 
the South, whose centre is still Tamanar, have been 
asource of constant trouble in the Moroccan Makhzan, 
penetration of which was only completed under the 
French Protectorate, and not without difficulties of 
every sort (on the relations of the Haha with the 
neighbouring tribe of the Seksawa, see J. Berque, 
Antiquités Seksawa, in Hesp., 1953). A Moroccan 
confraternity, of Shadhili origin, bears the name 
Hahiyiin (Ibn Kunfidh, Uns al-fakir, ed. M. Fasi 
and A. Faure, forthcoming). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given above and the general works listed in 
BERBERS; E. Doutté, L’organisation domestique et 
sociale chez les Haha, in Afr. Fr. R.C., no. I, 
January 1905; Marquis de Segonzac, Au caeur de 
Atlas. Missions au Maroc, Paris 1910; Leo 
Africanus, Description de l Afrique, new Fr. trans. 
A. Epaulard, 2 vols., Paris 1956; L. Justinard, 
Notes @histotre et de littérature berbéer’s, les Haha 
et les gens du Sous, in Hesp., 1928; P. Boulhol, 
Une riche région forestiére, le pays des Haha— 
Chiadma, in R. de Géographie marocaine, nos.3 & 4, 
Rabat 1945; P. de Cénival, La Zaouia dite de 
Berada‘a, in Hesp., xv/t (1932); M. Quedenfeldt, 
Division et répartition de la population berbére au 
Maroc, trans., Algiers 1904; E. Lévi-Provengal, Un 
nouveau récit de la conquéte de lV’ Afrique du Nord 
par les Arabes, in Arabica, i (January 1954). 

(G. DEVERDUN) 

HA?IK [see i1BAs]. 

AL-HA°?IK, MUHAMMAD AL-ANDALUS! AL-TITAWNI, 
compiler of the texts of songs deriving from 
Andalusian Arab music which, in his time (12th/18th 
century), were still preserved in Morocco; a great 
pumber of them have been transmitted orally from 
generation to generation down to the present day. 

Very little is known of al-Haik and his name is 
known only because it is found at the beginning of 
the introduction of his still unpublished work 
Kunnash al-H@ ik, His ethnical name, al-Titawni, 
suggested that he was an inhabitant of Tetuan, and 
this has been stated by a number of writers on 
Moroccan music. However, a manuscript fragment 


his name and his ethnical name, the words as/%, 
al-Fasi dar®"; this fragment was indéed discovered at 
Fez, and in no other manuscript is this detail given. 
Al- Haik was, then, a native of Tetuan and probably 
composed his work at Fez, where he was living; this 
seems natural, given the courtly ambiance which pre- 
vailed there at that period, that is, so far as can be 
ascertained, in the reign of the sultan Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Isma%l b. Mawlay al-Sharif. There 
exist no other facts about his life; the historians of 
Tetuan know no more than this and there is nothing 
in the libraries of Morocco which can throw any light 
on his biography. 

The majority of the musicians of present-day 
Morocco, who continue the mediaeval tradition, have 
vo knowledge of musical theory, so that the melodies 
and the texts of songs have undergone alterations; 
this gives al-H4°ik’s work an especial importance in 
that it has rescued from oblivion all that remained of 
them in his time. The original manuscript does not 
survive, or at Jeast it is not known where it is, but a 
number of copies of it exist in various Moroccan 
towns; not all of them give the nawbas in the same 
order or contain the same songs, the copyists having 
given preference to those which were most commonly 
sung in a given locality. 

In 1353/1934-5, there was published at Rabat a 
book of 182 pages entitled Madjmié‘at al-aghani al- 
misikiyya al-andalustyya al-ma‘vifa bi 'l-H@ik. Its 
author, al-Makki Ambirka, has collected the songs 
of the nawbas Ramal al-maya, al-“Ushshak, al-Isbahan, 
Gharibat al-Husayn, al-Rasad and Rasad al-dhayl 
after having, he claims, compared several MSS. 
This work, of unequal value, is incomplete, for, in 
addition to the fact that it contains only six nawbas 
,; out of eleven, its author has not collected all the 
songs, nor included those which are found in the 
margins of the good manusciipts. 

In spite of the detailed character of his collection, 
al-H4°ik did not collect all the Andalusian music which 
was sung in his time, for several verses of vanished 
nawbas which are still sung at Tetuan are not found 
in his manuscripts—a further indication that al- 
Ha?ik did not come from Tetuan. 

In the absence of a system of musical notation, 
al-Ha’ik, starting from the principle that the musician 
knows the melody from memory, adds in the margin 
of each song notes concerning the mizan (rhythm and 
time) and separates the ashghal songs with the number 
of their adwar. 

The work begins with an introduction and then 
sets out the 721 songs which comprise the 24 modes, 
grouped into 11 nawbas. At the beginning of each 
nawba there is a short explanation on the modes, 
including their origin and their qualities, and 
illustrated by examples of songs which actually 
belong to them. Next, arranged by rhythm, are found 
the various songs which form the nawba and whose 
number is not the same in all cases. 

Above the song is given its title of tawshih, zadjal 
or shughl, and almost all of them have in the margin 
a variant which is sung to the same melody. In the 
margin there is also given the mode to which the song 
belongs and its metre, if it has one. The adwdr are 
indicated by numbers beside the corresponding 
verses, 

Bibliography: H. H. Abdulwahab, . Le 
développement de la musique arabe en Orient, 
Espagne et Tunisie, in RT, xxv (1918), 106-17; 
A. Chottin, Corpus de musique marocaine, fasc. i, 
Nouba de Ochchak ..., Paris 1931; idem, Tableau 
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de la musique marocaine, Paris 1938; H. G. Farmer, 

The sources of Arabian music, Bearsden, Scotland 

1940, 60; P. P. Garcia Barriuso, La musica hispano- 

musulmana en Marruecos, Larache 1941; A. Mam- 

meri, La musique andalouse 4 Marrakech, in Nord- 

Sud, no. 5, Casablanca; F. Valderrama Martinez, El 

cancionero de al-Haik, Tetouan 1954. 

(F. VALDERRAMA) 

HACIL [see HAyiL}. 

HAIR (a.), term (proved by various lexico- 
graphical investigations to be identical with hayr, see 
H. Pérés, La poésie andalouse en arabe classique, 
Paris 1937, 129) whose meaning is clarified by the 
study of the remains of hkayrs still surviving around 
ancient princely residences of the Islamic Middle 
Ages. The frequent references by Arab authors, 
which lead to the conclusion that they were either 
parks or pleasure-gardens, provided sometimes 
with a sumptuous pavilion, or more exactly zoolo- 
gical gardens like those which are recorded at 
Samarra or at Madinat al-Zahra? (cf. H. Pérés, op. cit., 
index s.vv. hair and hayr), are supplemented by the 
data provided by the ruins of Umayyad or ‘Abbasid 
castles, and by the ruins of the Ghaznawid castle of 
Lashkar-i Bazar in Afghanistan. 

The numerous enclosures which surrounded the 
palaces of Baghdad and Samarra in ‘Irak, enclosures 
filled with rare plants and stocked with animals, 
to make them hunting-reserves, have, it is true, now 
vanished without leaving any appreciable traces; 
but on the other hand, at Umayyad sites with the 
significant names Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi and Kasr al- 
Hayr al-Sharki [¢qg.v. and ARCHITECTURE] and at Khir- 
bat al- Mafdjar [9.v.], various types of outer walling 
havesurvived to a degree sufficient to provide valuable 
information on the appearance and the dimensions 
of the gardens which they enclosed. In each case are 
found walls of stone and brick, now fallen into ruin 
but formerly of considerable height, which were 
supported by semi-circular buttresses built alter- 
nately against the inner and the outer face; these 
walls enclosed vast areas of arable land irrigated by 
aqueducts and with other elaborate installations for 
bringing and holding water; sluice-gates made it 
possible to drain off superfluous water brought by 
torrential rain-storms. The areas enclosed may have 
been pleasure-parks, continuing the tradition of the 
elaborate ‘paradises’ of the kings of the ancient 
Orient. More probably, however, the land was under 
very productive cultivation, planted particularly 
with bushes and trees (fruit-orchards and olives in 
the steppe-country around Palmyra, orange-trees in 
the Jordan valley); this would explain the presence 
of edifices built by members of the aristocracy, and 
sometimes by caliphs, in places which assured the 
owners substantial revenues from the products of the 
soil. 

Bibliography: On the hayr of Kasr al-Hayr 
al-Gharbi, see D. Schlumberger, Les fouilles de 
Qasr el-Heir el-Gharbi (1936-38), in Syria, xx (1939), 
365; on that of Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki, A. Gabriel, 
Kasr el-Heir, in Syria, viii (1927), 302-29, and 
xiii (1932), 317-20; K. A. C. Creswell, Another word 
on Qasr Al-Hair, in Syria, xviii (1937), 232-3; 
H. Seyrig, Antiquités syriennes 1. Les jardins de 
Kasr el-Heiy, and 16. Retour aux jardins de Kasr 
el-Heir, in Syria, xii (1931), 316-8, and xv (1934), 
24-32. On the hayr of Khirbat al-Mafdjar, R. W. 
Hamilton, Khirbat al-Mafjar, Oxford 1959, 5-7. 

(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

HAPIT sr-“ADJUZ “‘the wall of the Old Woman” 

(the form H4a?it al-Hadjiiz is sometimes found, 





notably in al-Harawi) the name given by Arabic 
writers to a wall said to have been built by the 
mythical queen of Egypt, Dalika [= al-‘Adjiz], 
who is said to have mounted the throne after the 
army of al-Walid b. Mus‘ab [sic = the Pharaoh of 
Moses], in pursuit of the Israelites, had been engulfed 
by the Red Sea. In ordei to protect the surviving 
women, children and slaves from the attacks of the 
peoples of the East and of the West, Dalika is said 
to have surrounded the Nile Valley, from al-‘Arish 
to Aswan, by a rampart flanked by military posts 
each within call of the next; according to another 
tradition, this wall, which was decorated with 
figures of crocodiles and other animals, was also 
intended to protect the queen’s son, a keen hunter, 
against wild animals. 

This legend, which had already appeared in a 
similar form in Diodorus Siculus (I, 57), probably 
owes its origin to the Egyptian habit of building here 
and there small outlook-posts of sun-dried brick 
which enabled them to keep a watch on the wédis 
leadirg towards the Nile and remains of which still 
existed in the 19th century. This wall is mentioned 
by many Arabic writers, but whereas al-Mas‘idi 
(332/943) for example saw only ruins of it, al- 
Harawi (d. 611/1215) had followed along it ‘‘on the 
tops of mountains and in the depths of valleys” from 
Bilbays to the Nubian frontier ‘for a distance of 
about one month’s walking’’, and Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
“Umari (d. 749/1349), while admitting that the 
greater part of it had disappeared, stated that he had 
followed it from farthest Upper Egypt to Dandara. 

Bibliography: The principal sources are 

listed by G. Wiet, L’Egypte de Murtadi, Paris 1953, 

97-8; here we mention only: Ibn al-Fakih, 60; 

Mas‘idi, Murtidj, ii, 398-9 (tr. Pellat, ii, § 809); 

Dimashki, 33-4; Ibshihi, Mustatraf, ii, 171 (tr. 

Rat, ii, 357; cf. R. Basset, roor Contes, i, 176 and 

bibl.); Nuwayri, Nihdya, i, 392-3; Harawi, 

Ziydrat, 45-6; ‘Umari, Masdlik, Cairo 1924, i, 2393 

Makrizi-Wiet, i, 134, 166-7, iii, 288, 325; Yakit, 

s.v.; Maspero-Wiet, Matériaux, 72-3. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

HAKACIK, plural of kakika=truth, as a technical 
term denotes the gnostic system of the Isma‘iliyya 
(g.v.] and related groups. In this technical sense the 
term is used particularly by the Tayyibis. 

During the eras of the prophets of the law—the 
time of concealment (safr)—the hakaik are hidden 
in the batin [see BATINIYYA], the interior truth behind 
the exterior (zahir) of the scriptures and the law. 
While the law changes with every new prophetic era 
the truth of the Aaka?ik is eternal. This truth is the 
exclusive property of the divinely guided Imam and 
the hierarchy of teachers installed by him. It cannot 
be revealed to anyone except on formal initiation. 
The Kam will abrogate all prophetic law and 
make the hidden truth public. In his era the hakatk 
are fully known free from all symbolism. The teaching 
hierarchy is no longer needed and discarded. 

The two main components of the kakdik system 
are an interpretation of history as the permanent 
struggle and eventual victory of the hierarchy in 
possession of the esoteric truth over the adversaries, 
and a cosmology dividing the world into a spiritual, 
an astral, and a physical realm. History is viewed 
as a progression of cycles with recurrent types and 
situations leading to its consummation in the 
appearance of the Kda?im, who will rule and judge 
the world. The roots of this interpretation of history 
are Shi, and it appears in its main features already 
in Ismaili texts of the 3rd/gth century. The basis 
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of the cosmology, at least since the early 4th/1oth 
century, was adapted from Neoplatonism. A Neo- 
platonic cosmology was introduced by the Persian 
da% al-Nasafi [q.v.] (d. 332/943-4). His system was 
criticized in some points by his contemporary Abi 
Hatim al-Razi [g.v.], but defended by the younger 
contemporary Abii Ya‘kib al-Sidjzi [¢.v.}. Fatimid 
Isma@lism adopted the cosmological system ap- 
parently only under the caliph al-Mu‘izz [g.v.} (ruled 
341-65/953-75). A new system was propounded by 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani (d. ca. 411/1020), but was 
not much noticed in Fatimid times. Among the 
TJayyibis in the Yaman a new synthesis introducing 
mythical elements was adopted by Ibrahim al- 
Hamidi [q.v.] (d. 557/1162). His work remained the 
basis of the Tayyibi hak@ik system. Among the 
Nizaris interest gradually turned away from the 
taka ik and centred more and more on the reality 
of the Imam viewed as an eternal and absolute 
figure transcending history and the world. 
Bibliography: See tsmA‘ittyya. Zahid ‘Ali, 
Hamdari Ismaili madhhab ki hakikat aur us ka 


nizam, Haydaraébad Dn. 1954, 576 ff. 
(W. MapEtunc) 
HAKAM, arbitrator who settles a dispute 


(from hakama: to judge, from whence is derived also 
hakim: any holder of general authority, such as a 
provincial governor and, more precisely, the judicial 
magistrate). A synonym, also a technical term and in 
current use, is muhakkam (from hakkama: to submit 
to arbitration, whence also tahkim, the procedure of 
arbitration or, more precisely, submission to ar- 
bitration). 

In pre-Islamic Arabia, given the lack of any public 
authority responsible for the settling of disputes [see 
DIYA, KISAS, THA?R], takkim was the sole judicial 
procedure available to individuals who did not wish 
to exercise their right of private justice or who were 
unable to settle their differences by means of a direct 
friendly agreement. This procedure was of a purely 
private character, depending throughout solely on 
the goodwill of the parties involved. In principle, 
they chose their hakam freely, and the only binding 
force of the latter’s decision was a moral one. Thus 
the arbitrator usually asked the parties to the dispute 
to hand over to him pledges which would ensure that 
his judgement was carried out. 

Nevertheless arbitration acquired a certain syste- 
matization and an institutional character amounting 
to public justice in the fairs held periodically in 
various localities, such as ‘Ukaz: a hakam was 
appointed there, to whom, by force of custom, 
recourse was made for the settlement of disputes 
arising from the transactions being carried out there. 

This state of affairs survived in Arab society after 
the coming of Islam, for the Kur?an maintained, in 
principle, the system of private justice; all the same, 
it recommends Muslims to submit their differences to 
the arbitration of Muhammad. An illustration is 
provided by the famous takkim to which, in 37/657, 
in their struggle for power, ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya 
consented to submit [see ‘ati B. ABI TALIB, MUSAWI1YA, 
SIFFIN]. 

In Muslim law, which developed in environments 
and in social and political conditions entirely different 
from those of Arabia, arbitration is encountered in its 
classical form: it is an adventitious procedure, as 
compared with the organized judicial system of the 
State. 

Nature of arbitration. — Although it proceeds 
from the will of the parties involved, arbitration con- 
stitutes an act of jurisdiction: it is described in the 
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texts as “a branch of the judicial power” (although, 
on the other hand, an arbitrator’s decision is regarded 
as a transaction). Indeed the hakam is obliged to give 
judgement in conformity with the rules of the Law; 
arbitration in simple equity, by friendly agreement, 
seems therefore to be impossible. But this disadvant- 
age is offset by the fact that the parties may empower 
their respective arbitrators to agree, in their name, 
upon a compromise solution. 

Scope. — Takkim is possible only for the settle- 
ment of private conflicts of interest concerning 
property. 

There may be only a single arbitrator, or the 
parties may nominate two or more arbitrators. In 
the last case the arbitrators must, in principle, give 
a unanimous decision. Nevertheless the question is 
discussed whether, if the parties agree, a majority 
decision may be given. 

The necessary qualities of an arbitrator are the 
same as those demanded of a judge; and the same 
impediments and grounds of objection apply. 

Effects. The agreement to submit to arbi- 
tration is not binding, inasmuch as the appointment 
of the arbitrator is regarded as the nomination of a 
proxy, so that either party may revoke it ad nutum, 
even when it is the case of a single arbitrator appoint- 
ed with the agreement of the two parties. This rule 
admits of only one modification: when the appoint- 
ment of the arbitrator has been submitted to the 
judge for his approval, revocation is no longer 
possible. Nevertheless in the Hanbali madhkhab one 
opinion teaches that revocation is no longer possible 
after the arbitrator has commenced proceedings. The 
Maliki madhhab rejects these distinctions and 
recognizes the agreement to submit to arbitration as 
obligatory in all circumstances, 

As for the arbitrator’s decision, it is binding in all 
the madhhabs, except for one contrary opinion in the 
Shafi‘i madhkhab. It has therefore full legal force, and 
does not need to be confirmed by the ratification of 
a judge. Nevertheless an arbitrator’s decision carries 
less authority than a judge’s. On the one hand, it is 
generally agreed that an appeal against it may be 
made before the judge, who may annul it it it seems 
to him to be contrary to the teaching of the madhhab 
which he follows. (Yet it should be remembered that 
such an appeal may be made also against judicial 
decisions.) All the same, the party profiting by the 
arbitrator’s decision is free to submit it to a judge, 
who will confirm it, certifying that it is in conformity 
with his madhhab; in this case the decision will have 
the validity ot a judgement proper. On the other 
hand, the effects of the decision are strictly limited 
to the persons who are directly involved. Thus 
whereas judgements may affect persons not involved 
in the proceedings but regarded legally as represented 
by the plaintiff or defendant in the case (one heir by 
other heirs, the surety by the principal debtor), the 
decision of an arbitrator is not recognized as having 
any such effect. 

Bibliography: The works of sikh, under the 
heading Takkim; the Ottoman Medjelle, art. 1841- 
51; E. Tyan, Histoire de lorganisation judiciaire 
en pays d’Islam®, Leiden 1950, 29 ff. 

(E. Tyan) 

AL-HAKAM sB. S‘ABDAL s. DjABALA AL-ASADI, 
satirical Arab poet of the 1st/7th century. Physically 
deformed, for he was hunch-backed and lame, he 
Possessed some spitefulness, which shows in his 
diatribes, but he had a lively wit, prompt repartee, 
humour, and the subtlety of the Ghadira clan to 
which he belonged [cf. az-GHADiIRI]. He was born 
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at Kifa and lived there till ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 
drove out the Umayyad authorities (64/684) whom he 
followed to Damascus where he was admitted to the 
intimacy of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. He then went 
back to Kiifa and was closely connected with Bishr 
b. Marw4n [g.v.] whom he accompanied to Basra 
when the latter was appointed governor there 
(74/693-4), and whose death he was to lament at the 
end of that same year. He was also on excellent 
terms with ‘Abd al-Malik b. Bishr, and frequented the 
salon of al-Hadjdjadi, who on one occasion rewarded 
him richly. While poetry was certainly his means of 
livelihood, he was far removed from the pompous 
eulogies that poets used to address to the great; 
he contented himself with merely sending short 
letters in verse to his benefactors, appealing to their 
generosity, and the fear of his satires was generally 
enough to assure him success; al-Djahiz (Bayan, iii, 
74) and other authors after him even describe how, 
once his reputation for redoubtable satire was estab- 
lished, he limited himself to sending his walking 
stick to the powers he wished to appeal to, with the 
object of his request written upon it, and never had 
to suffer another refusal. His fame, indeed, rests 
in part at least on a kasida dedicated to the senior 
official of the kharddj, Muhammad b. Hassan b. Sa‘d, 
to which he added a few lines every time this in- 
tractable administrator gave him cause for complaint 
(text in Hayawadn, i, 249-53). The fragments of his 
poetry which have come down to us show al-Hakam 
b. ‘Abdal as a likeable rogue, given to drink, and 
always ready to produce a few witty verses to obtain 
a present or to escape punishment. His satires, in 
which he is not above using coarse language, are not, 
however, sordid; the few amatory verses which have 
been preserved are rather crude, but what is most 
surprising is to find under his name a poem written 
with great simplicity on the misdeeds of a mouse and 
the usefulness of a cat (Hayawdn, v, 297-300), The 
date of his death is unknown. 

Bibliography: references in Nallino, Lettera- 
tura, 149 (French tr., 228-9); Djahiz, Bukhala, 
ed. Hadjiri, 381-2; F. Bustani, Da@irat al-ma‘arif, 
iii, 344.—Some poems can be found in Djahiz, 
Bayan and Hayawdan, index; Ibn Kutayba, 
‘Uyun, index; Kali, Amali, 1344/1926 ed., ii, 
260-1; Mubarrad, Kdmil, 458; Abi Tammam, 
Hamdsa, index; Aghé@ni, ii, 149-59 and index 
(Beirut ed., ii, 360-80); Amidi, Mw7talif, 161. 

(Cu. PELLat) 

AL-HAKAM Bs. MuHaMMAD B. KANBAR aAt- 
MAzini, a minor poet of Basra, of whose work 
there remain only some lines of ghazal [q.v.} that are 
entirely proper and for the most part set to music, 
and also a small number of invectives against Muslim 
b. al-Walid [q.v.]. The date of his birth, which must 
have taken place in about 110/728-9, is not precisely 
known, and the only indications concerning him that 
we possess are two anecdotes: the first tells of the 
female slaves of Sulayman b. SAli (d. 142/759 [g¢.v.}) 
maltreating Ibn Kanbar, even stripping him in the 
street, because they were astonished to find so ugly 
a man capable of composing love poems that had 
become celebrated; the second testifies to his friendly 
relations with Ru’ba b. ‘Adjdiadj (d. in about 
145/762 [¢.v.]}. Like so many other Basran poets, he 
went to Baghdad, where he appears in the company 
of Aban al-Lahiki {g.v.] and, in particular, Muslim 
b. al-Walid. The two men were enemies, to the point 
that they sometimes came to blows, and it is related 
that Muslim took a long time to get the better of his 
adversary. The epigrams that they exchanged do not 
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appear to have been scurrilous, and it is interesting 
to see in them the revival of the old tribal disputes 
and rivalries between the Muhddjiriin and the 
Ansar, Ibn Kanbar acting as defender of the former 
against Muslim who was an Ansari; but we possess too 
little of his poetry to draw conclusions of any value. 

Bibliography: Aghani, xiii, 9-12 (Beirut ed., 

xiv, 153-60), xxi, 228-71 passim; Ibn Sallam, 

Tabakat, 579 (although the A ghdni relates several 

details on the authority of Ibn Sallam [139-231/ 

756-845], the latter does not give any account of 

Ibn Kanbar); Sili, Awrak, i, 30, 215; Husri, Zahkr 

al-adab, 153, 761; F. Bustani, Dd@irat al-ma‘arif, 

iii, 468; Muslim, Diwan, ed. S. Dahhan, index. 

(Cu. PELvat) 

HAKAM s. SAD, tribe of Arabia dwelling in 
the Tihama ([@.v.]. 

(AL-)HAKAM IBN ‘UK(K)ASHA, an Anda- 
lusian adventurer. His ancestor ‘Uk(k)asha 
had been one of the numerous muwallads who had 
joined forces with Ibn Hafsiin to rebel against the 
central power of Cordova, stationing themselves in 
the fortresses along the Guadalén, in the region of 
Jaén and Martos. The rebels submitted without 
resistance to ‘Abd al-Rahman III, in the course 
of his first Andalusian campaign, known as that of 
Monteleén, in 300/913; they were granted aman but 
were transferred together with their families to 
Cordova, so that the amir could be sure that they 
remained submissive. It was there that (al-)Hakam 
Ibn ‘Uk(k)4sha lived. At the downfall of the Caliphate 
he appears in the service of Ibn al-Sakka?, the vizier of 
Ibn Djahwar [see pJAHWARIDS}. The assassination of 
the vizier led to the imprisonment of (al-)Hakam, who 
nevertheless succeeded in escaping and joining the 
King of Toledo, al-Ma?min. The latter, who also was 
aiming at annexing Cordova to his possessions, was 
anticipated by al-Mu‘tamid of Seville. But when 
al-Ma?min set him in command of one of his fortresses 
on the frontier of the Cordovan territory, Ibn 
‘Uk(k)4sha, much helped by the hostility which the 
Cordovans felt for the ‘Abbadids, managed by a 
sudden attack to gain entrance to the town and kill 
the governor ‘Abbad, the son of al-Mu‘tamid, 
together with Ibn Martin, the chief of his mercenaries. 
He met with no resistance in making himself master 
of the city, and proceeded to proclaim as ruler al- 
Ma?’miin, then in Valencia, who on his arrival in 
Cordova was solemnly recognized as ruler on Friday 
23 Djumada II 467/13 February 1075. However, he 
died, possibly through poisoning, four months later 
on 14 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 467/1 July 1075. The Cordovans 
rose in revolt and summoned back al-Mu‘tamid; 
Ibn ‘Uk(k)asha fled without contemplating resis- 
tance, and as he was crossing the bridge over the Gua- 
dalquivir he was killed by a Jew on 29 Dhu ‘l- 
Hididja 467/15 August 1075. As a sign of contempt, 
his body was crucified together with that of a dog. 
His son Hariz fled to Toledo, where al-Kadir, al- 
Ma?miin’s successor, put him in command of Cala- 
trava (Kal‘at Rabah); he is mentioned as a poet by 
al-Fath Ibn Khakan and Ibn al-Abbar. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Idharl, Bayan, ed. Colin 
and Lévi-Provengal, ii, 161; Ibn al-Khatib, 
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(A. Huicr Miranpa) 

AL-HAKAM I sb. Hisudm, Abu ’l-‘Asi, third 
Umayyad amir of Cordova. The second son of 
his father, who died prematurely, he succeeded on 
3 Safar 180/17 April 796 when 26 years old. At his 
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proclamation the internal truce was broken and his 
uncles Sulaym4n and ‘Abd Allah, sons of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman I, disputed his authority and crossed from 
Barbary to Spain. ‘Abd Allah made for the Upper 
Frontier, but he found conditions unfavourable there 
and went with his sons ‘Ubayd Allah and ‘Abd al- 
Malik to negotiate with Charlemagne at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and offer him support in a campaign against 
Barcelona and the region of the Ebro delta. In the 
following year Sulayman also landed in the Peninsula 
and made to attack Cordova, but was defeated and 
withdrew to Merida, where he was captured and 
put to death. ‘Abd Allah was pardoned on condition 
that he did not leave Valencia. 

The reign of al-Hakam I was almost entirely de- 
voted to suppressing the repeated rebellions which 
were ceaselessly breaking out on the three frontiers 
of Toledo, Saragossa, and Merida. There was a rising 
at Toledo, populated for the most part by muwallads, 
in the year following the proclamation of al-Hakam 
T’s succession, and the faithful ‘Amriis was sent to 
put it down and decimated its citizens in the famous 
“Day of the Ditch” (wak‘at al-hufra). On the Upper 
Frontier the Bani Kasi provoked isolated rebellions 
which the same ‘Amris, now transferred to Saragossa, 
made it his task to suppress. He also punished the 
muwallads of Huesca and founded the citadel of 
Tudela so as to provide himself with a firm foothold. 
On the Lower Frontier the centre of neo-Muslim and 
Berber resistance was Merida, which did not give in 
till 197/813. Two great insurrections in the capital, 
Cordova, coincided with these frontier risings. In 
Djumadi I 189/May 805 a plot to dethrone al-Hakam 
I and replace him by Muhammad b. al-Kasim, his 
cousin, was uncovered, and 72 Cordovan notables 
were crucified and exposed on the causeway which 
runs along the right bank of the Guadalquivir. 
Thirteen years later, in 202/818, the well-known 
popular uprising of the Arrabal (Suburb) took place 
and was savagely repressed. 300 notables were 
crucified and the rest of the inhabitants of the Arrabal 
were exiled. Some emigrated to Fez; others joined 
the Levantine pirates: their wanderings led them to 
Alexandria and Crete, where they survived for a 
century and a half. Internal insurrections prevented 
al-Hakam I from undertaking any serious offensive 
against the kingdom of Asturias. In 180/796 a raid 
through Old Castile (al-Kila‘) enabled him to take 
possession of Calahorra and to reach the coast at 
Santander, but in 185/801 Barcelona fell to Charle- 
magne’s Franks and so Louis the Pious was able to 
organize the Spanish Marches. In the same year the 
troops of al-Hakam I were defeated in the defile of 
Arganz6n and counter attacks by the Asturians 
provoked a new offensive which brought about their 
defeat at Wadi Artin (which must be the Orén, near 
Miranda de Ebro). 

In spite of the savage cruelty and continual up- 
risings of the reign of al-Hakam I, it coincides with the 
period of humanization of al-Andalus and foreshadows 
the era in which, with the succession of his son ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II, ‘Abbasid influence from the East is 
to become preponderant and the domination of the 
neo-Muslims in the civil administration and in mili- 
tary command to become ever greater. At the end of 
his life al-Hakam's character lost some of its asperity 
as he lost his health and he withdrew into his palace 
under the guardianship of his faithful foreign mer- 
cenaries. Within a fortnight of having his son ‘Abd 
al-Rahmdn II recognized as his successor he died on 
25 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 206/21 May 822, leaving to his son a 
kingdom completely submitted to the amir’s authority. 


i 
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(A. Hutcr Mrranpa) 

AL-HAKAM II, a-MusTANSIR BI’LLAH, Second 
Umayyad Caliph of Spain, son of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III. His reign was one of the most peaceful 
and fruitful of the Cordovan dynasty. In his time 
Cordova, as an intellectual capital, shone even more 
brilliantly than under ‘Abd al-Rahman III. Though 
nominated heir-apparent in his first youth he was 
46 years old before assuming power (2 or 3 Ramadan 
350/15 or 16 October 961). He had acquired a long 
and direct experience of public affairs and as a 
statesman showed himself not unworthy of his 
illustrious father. The fifteen years of his reign were 
peaceful; the only alarm to disturb them was a 
raid by the Danish Madjés [g.v.] who landed first 
at Alcacer do Sal and were repulsed on the plain of 
Lisbon in 360/971. The indubitable superiority of 
the Caliphs forces ensured the most complete se- 
curity of the borderland right from the beginning 
of al-Hakam II’s rule. It also imposed a truce on 
Christian Spain during which embassies arrived in 
Cordova continuously from 356/966 until 365/975, 
when count Garcia Fernandez of Castile, with Galician 
and Navarrese support, broke the peace and was 
defeated at S. Esteban de Gormaz and later at Langa 
on the Duero and Estercuel near Tudela. Al-Hakam’s 
activity in Morocco, now that the Fatimids had 
removed to Egypt, and until the rise to political and 
military power of Muhammad b. Abi ‘Amir, known 
as al-Mansir (Almanzor of the Christian Chron- 
icles [see aL-MANSGR]), was confined to deposing 
the Idrisid princes. In the course of ten years, by 
dint of intrigues, distribution of gold, and armed 
intervention, he saw to it that his best general, the 
famous mawla Ghalib, subdued the Idrisid al-Hasan 
b. Gannin and transported him and his relatives 
to Cordova. This minor triumph was celebrated with 
great pomp as marking the resolution of the last 
major problem of al-Hakam’s foreign policy. His 
glorious reputation, heightened by the interest and 
good taste with which he enlarged and beautified the 
marvellous mosque of Cordova, and his literary and 
artistic predilections seemed to augur well for a long 
and fruitful reign, but his health, which had always 
been delicate, took a serious turn for the worse as 
the result of a stroke which he had suffered two years 
before these events, and the de facto direction of the 
affairs of state fell to the minister Dja‘far b. al- 
Mushafi. Anxious to ensure that the succession 
should fall to his only son, the adolescent Hisham II, 
he was proposing to have allegiance sworn to him 
with great pomp in the Alcazar of Cordova, but he 
died on 3 Safar 366/1 October 976, and the bay‘a 
to Hisham II took place on the following day. 
Even before falling ill he gave evidence of exemplary 
piety, in contrast with the conduct of his father, 
and sought with enthusiasm the company of jurists 
and theologians as well as literary men and scientists. 
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Est. ertt. hist. dr. esp., ix, 181-263; and especially 

Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., ii, 165-96, iii, 

493-500, who used the text of Ibn Hayyan’s Mukt- 

abis prepared by E. Garcfa Gémez. 

(A. Hurci Mrranpa) 

AL-HAKAMI [see aBd NUWAS; AL-DJARRAH B. 
SABD ALLAH]. 

HAKIKA, Various approximate translations of 
this word can be given, as will appear. The meanings 
that predominate are “‘reality’’, in the sense of the 
intelligible nucleus of the thing existing, or ‘‘nature” 
of the thing, or “‘transcendental truth” of that which 
exists. The term is not Kur*dnic, unlike hakk (the 
‘Teal’, the ‘‘true’’), a divine Name, from which it 
must be distinguished (see below). As al-Djurdjani 
indicates (Ta‘rifat, Leipzig 1845, 94), hakika derives 
from (hakk —>) hakik, which with the addition of the 
¢ becomes an abstract substantive. — For a more 
precise understanding of the nuances implied, the 
vocabularies of grammar, philosophy (falsafa) and 
tasawwuf must be examined. 

‘rt. In rhetoric (and exegesis, tafsir), al-hakika 
is the basic meaning of a word or an expression, and 
is distinguished (a) from madjdz, metaphor, meta- 
phorical and figurative meaning, and (b) from 
kayfiyya, in the general sense of analogy. — Ibn 
Taymiyya has left (ms., coll. Rashid Rida, Cairo) 
a treatise al-Hakika wa ’l-madjaz. When the madjaz 
becomes so habitual in use that it acquires as it 
were a “basic meaning”, it is then designated al- 
hakika al-‘urfiyya (cf. A. Mehren, Rhetorik, 31, 
cited by Macdonald, EI'). Louis Massignon quotes 
(Passion d’al-Halladj, Paris 1922, 822) a ms. of 
al-Halladj entitled al-Kayfiyya wa ’l-hakika: kay- 
fiyya is here clearly differentiated from madjaz (cf. 
ibid., quoting another title al-Kayfiyya wa ’l-madjaz, 
common to both al-Halladj and al-Ash‘ari); hakika 
then becomes the “basic, divine and definitive 
meaning” (ibid., n. 2). 

2. In falsafa (especially according to Avicennan 
usage), hakika possesses a two-fold meaning, the 
ontological and the logical. (A) Ontological meaning 
(hakikat al-shay°): ‘‘Everything has a hakika through 
which it is what it is... It is what we have called 
“existence proper” (al-wudjud al-khass); by that, 
we have not meant to signify concrete (ithbdati) 
existence ... It is clear that each. thing has its own 
hakika which is its quiddity (mdahiyya)” (Ibn Sina, 
al-Shif@?, al-Ilahiyydat, Cairo ed. 1380/1960, 31; 
cf. 45). Or again: the kakika is “‘the property of being 
requisite for each thing’ (Nadjat, Cairo ed. 1357/ 
1938, 299). There is the same idea in the Iskardat 
(ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, 139), where it is stated 
that the hakika of the triangle depends on causes, 
one formal and one material, and not on causes 
efficient and final. — It was in the same Avicennan 
line that al-Djurdjani was to define hakikat al-shay? 
as “‘the thing as it is in itself” (Ta‘rifat, 95). Hakika 
must thus be understood not as the thing existing, 
but as the essence of the thing inasmuch as it exists, 
the real nature in its absolute intelligibility. The 
concept that it denotes is in line with the essence, 
but always in keeping with a connation of “‘reality”, 
intra- or extra-mental (cf. Skifa?, 32). We realise 
that certain texts identify it with quiddity (mahiyya) 
or essence (dhat); these should not, however, be re- 
garded as pure synonyms. It appears that the best 
translation of kakika must be, according to cir- 
cumstances, either ‘‘nature’” or, as Mlle. Goichon 
suggests (Introduction @ Avicenne, Paris 1933, 77), 
“essential reality’’. — A two-fold series of distinctions 
has to be established: {i) kuwiyya, selfness (of the 


concrete thing); mahiyya, quiddity (essential de- 
finition); dhdt, essence properly speaking; hkakika, 
“essential reality’; (ii) tahakkuk, verification (of 
that which is); kakk, Real, transcendingly True; 
hakika, reality, or transcendental truth. (B) Logical 
meaning (al-hakika al-‘akliyya): it is the truth 
which ‘‘the exact conception of the thing’’ establishes 
in the intelligence (A.-M. Goichon, Lexigue de la 
langue philosophique d@’Ibn Sind, Paris 1938, 84). 
From this same logical point of view, kakk will be 
the true in the sense of a judgement (kukm) of 
equivalence with the real (al-Djurdjant, of. cit., 94). 

3. In tasawwuf, the philosophical sense of the 
term is internalized in a line of deeply relished in- 
tellectual experience (ma‘rifa). The hakika is the 
profound reality to which only experience of union 
with God opens the way, “essential Idea’? according 
to Nicholson (The idea of personality in Sufism, 
Cambridge 1923, 59); cf. Ansari, K. al-Manazil, 
the ten chapters of the section on “realities” 
(hak@ik). — There are two attitudes according 
to the schools. (a) The Sifis of the “Unity of 
Witness” (wahdat al-shuhtid), e.g. al-Halladj, reserve 
for hakika a sense of the absolute intelligibility 
of things, understood through the spirit of the mystic, 
which thus leads to the Real but is not itself the 
Real. ‘The [essential] reality (al-hakika) of a thing 
is on this side of the real (din al-hakk)”, said al- 
Halladj (cf. Louis Massignon, Passion, 568). (b) 
Later Sifism, from Ibn ‘Arabi, was generally to take 
al-hakika as the ultimate reality of the real itself 
in the uniqueness of being of all existence (wahdat 
al-wudjud); and the kakika of the universe is to be 
God manifested in His attributes (cf. the central 
thesis of the Fusts al-hikam of Ibn ‘Arabi). Experi- 
ence of union or identification will therefore be an 
effective experience (of intellectual-gnostic type) of 
the unique ‘‘reality”’ beyond the real. — Some Sifi 
expressions applying this second meaning (al- 
Djurdjani, op. cit., 95): hakikat al-haka ik, ‘unique 
and universal degree of all realities’, also called 
“presence of union” and ‘‘presence of being”; 
haka ik al-asma?, “realities” of the divine Names, 
determinations of the Essence (dhdt) and its con- 
nexion with the manifested world, — that is to say, 
the attributes by which men are distinguished from 
each other; al-hakika al-muhammadiyya, the divine 
Essence in the first of these manifestations, ‘“‘and 
it is the supreme Name”’. 

4. Other usages could be reviewed. Some refer- 
ences may be given, by way of example, to the usage 
of al-Ghazzali, who stands so to speak on the hinge 
between the two vocabularies of falsafa and tasawwuf 
(before the full elucidation of the ‘“‘Uniqueness of 
Being’). Al-kakika is the profound reality, the 
quintessence of things, the flesh that is discovered 
behind the peel. The expression haka’ik al-umir, 
“the essential realities of things’, often recurs 
(e.g. Munkidh, 8), hakaik here being almost syno- 
nymous with asrdr; similarly hakikat al-hakk, “‘the 
essential reality of the Real’ (e.g. Ildjam, 56), which 
in a flash leads faith (imdan) to yakin, absolute 
certainty. 

We may further define the meaning of hakika 
according to two correlative distinctions (mukdbal) 
which frequently serve to explain it. A. Hakika as 
distinct from f&akk. The analyses given above 
form the first step. Hakika and hakk can be dif- 
ferentiated as the abstract and the concrete: ‘‘re- 
ality” and “real’’, — Deity and God, says L. Massig- 
non (Passion, 568). Now, “‘if reality is on this side of 
the real’? (see above), “everything real, affirms al- 
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Halladj, has its essential reality” (bid., 801, n. 1). 
And again (from al-Sulami, ef. L. Massignon, Lexigue 
technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 1954, 310): 
“The Names of God? From the point of view of our 
comprehension, they are one single (Name); from 
the point of view of the Real (al-hakk = God), they 
are Reality (al-kakika)’’. Determined by the definite 
article, al-hakk is the very Name which will most 
usually denote God in Sifi usage; thus it could not 
be confused with kakika. But, without the article, 
hakk can assume a fully abstract sense which ap- 
proximates it to hkakika, reality, truth (cf. L. Mas- 
signon, ed. of the Kitab al-Tawasin, Paris 1913, 184, 
n, 1). Subsequently (in later Siifism), al-hakika so 
coming to denote an effective, deeply felt experience, 
the man in quest of God will fix his heart upon this 
by a purification (tanzih) of his idea of the divine 
attribute (cf. al-Hudjwiri, Kashf al-mahdjab, Eng. 
trans. by Nicholson, Leiden-London 1911, 384). 
It is in this sense that Aakk can denote in God the 
essence not manifested, and hakika the divine 
attributes which are indeed the inmost being of things, 
their essential reality (cf. Dict. of techn. terms, 
333 ff.). The Sifis of the “unity of Being” like to 
call themselves “the People of the hakika’’; but 
“the People of the Sunna and the Community” 
claim the title of ahl al-hakk (cf. H. Laoust, La 
profession de foi d’Ibn Bafta, Damascus 1958, 166, 
n. 2). 

B.—Hakika differentiated (by contrast) 
from shari‘a. This is one of the themes of the 
Kashf al-mahdjib of al-Hudjwiri. Hakika here 
receives a meaning very near to Ghazali’s usage. 
It is the profound reality which remains immutable 
“from the time of Adam to the end of the world”, 
like the knowledge of God, or religious practice, 
which only the inner purpose renders perfect. 
Shari‘a (“Law”) is the reality which can undergo 
abrogations or changes like ordinances and command- 
ments. Two errors are to be guarded against: that 
of the pure jurists who refuse to distinguish between 
inner reality and the regulations of the Law, and 
that of the bdatiniyya and extremist Shi‘is (eg. 
Karmatis), teaching that the Law is abolished when 
profound Reality is attained. In fact, says al- 
Hudjwiri, the skari‘a cannot possibly be maintained 
without the existence of the kakika, nor can the 
latter without observance of the shari‘a (Kashf 
al-mahdjub, Eng. tr., 383). Each of them rests on 
three pillars: for hakika, it is the three-fold knowledge 
(a) of the Essence and Unity of God, (b) of His At- 
tributes, (c) of His Actions and His Wisdom; for 
shari‘a, the three-fold knowledge (a) of the Kuran, 
(b) of the Stunna, (c) of the idjmaS (ibid., 14). In 
conclusion, the “mutual relation (of skari‘a and 
hakika) may be compared to that of body and 
spirit” (sb¢d., 383). 

Thus hakika, in the sense either of profound or 
essential reality, or of transcendental truth, was to 
be currently used in very different lexicons (the 
Hanbali al-Barbahari, Tabakat, ii, 22, was to speak 
of “the reality of the faith’’, hakikat al-iman, which 
only the observance of the whole body of religious 
prescriptions guarantees; cf. H. Laoust, op. cit., 82, 
n. 1). Falsafa was to make it a precise term of 
ontology and logic; and tasawwuf employed it very 
differently, depending on whether the inner experi- 
ence specified was or was not situated within a monist 
view of the relations of God and the world. 
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Kushayri, Risdéla, with comm. of ‘Arisi and 
Zakariyy4, ii, 92 ff.; F. Jabre, La notion de certi- 
tude selon Ghazdli, Paris 1958, see Index, s.v.; 
Ansari-Harawi, K. al-Mandazil, text and Fr. tr. 
by S. de Laugier de Beaurecueil, Cairo 1962, 92- 
ror/r21-8. (L. GaRDET) 
HAKIM [see Taiz]. 

HAKIM ATA (d. (?) 582/1186), Turkish saint of 
Kh*arizm, the disciple and third khalifa of Ahmad 
Yasawi (g.v.], and the author of popular poems on the 
mystic life. His personal name was Sulayman and 
his nisba Bakirghani, i.¢., (according to Barthold, 
Turkestan’, 150 and n. 1) of Bakirghan, a locality 
near the modern Kung.ad, in the delta of the Ama 
Darya, where his tomb is still pointed out. 

The legendary biography of Hakim Ata is recounted 
in the anonymous Hakim Ata kitabi (Kazan 1846): 
as a child he attracted the attention of Ahmad 
Yasawi, and at the age of 15 became his murid; he 
was given the name Hakim (‘“‘wise”) by the prophet 
Khidr [see aL-KHaptr], who inspired him to utter his 
poems (hikmets) ; his shaykh having sent him out ona 
camel with orders to settle wherever the camel brought 
him, at Binaw4 he attracted the attention of ‘Bughra 
Khan’ and received in marriage his daughter ‘Anbar, 
by whom he had three sons (fora summary see M. F. 
K6priiliizade, Iik mutasawwiflar, 98-104). 

Three works, all very popular down to modern 
times in Turkestan and especially in the Volga basin, 
are attributed to him: (1) Bakirghan kitabt (MSS very 
common, printed Kazan 1846, etc.) is a collection of 
the works of 14 authors, consisting of 124 poems (of 
which 44 are by ‘Sulaym4n’) and 8 versified tales 
(with two, on the mi‘rddj and on Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isma‘il, by Sulayman); the spirit and style is close 
to that of Ahmad Yasawi’s Diwan; (2) Akhir zaman 
kitabi (Kazan 1847, etc.), in hazadj metre, on the 
Day of Judgement; (3) Hadrat-i Maryam kitabi 
(Kazan 1878, etc.), in madid metre, on the death of 
Mary the mother of Jesus (a story given also by 
Rabghizi (g.v.]). His Mi‘radj-ndme and some of his 
short poems are included also in the Diwan-1 Hikmet 
of Ahmad Yasawi (Istanbul 1899, 47-56). 

Bibliography: M. F. Ko6priiliizade, Tiirk 

edebiyatinda ilk mutasawwiflar, Istanbul 1918, 
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5 (GOnay ALPAy) 

HAKIM-BASHI [see HEKIM-BASHI]. 

AL-HAKIM BI-AMR ALLAH, sixth Fatimid 
caliph, whose name was Abdi ‘Ali al-Mansir, one of 
the most famous caliphs because of his excesses, his 
cruelty, his persecutions, particularly of the Christi- 
ans, the divine character which certain of his sup- 
porters attributed to him and which is an article of 
faith with the Druzes, and because of his mysterious 
end. It is difficult to form an exact idea of his 
personality, so strange and even inexplicable were 
many of the measures which he took, and so full of 
contradictions does his conduct seem. His main 
characteristic is a tyrannical and cruel despotism, 
with intervals of liberalism and humility. 

Al-Hakim, born in 375/985, was only eleven and a 
half years old when his father, al-‘Aziz, died at 
Bilbays on 28 Ramadan 386/14 October 996. He had 
been proclaimed wali al-‘ahd in 383/993. On his 
deathbed, al-‘Aziz had instructed the chief Kadi 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man and the leader of the 
Kutama, al-Hasan b. ‘Ammér, to proclaim his son 
caliph. He made his entry into Cairo on the day 
following his father’s death, dressed in a monochrome 
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durra‘a, wearing a turban ornamented with precious | 


stones, with a lance in his hand, a sword at his 
waist and preceded by his father’s corpse. On the 
following day he was solemnly presented to the 
dignitaries in the great iwdn of the Palace, seated on 
a golden throne, and was greeted with the title of 
imam with the lakab of al-Hakim bi-amr Allah. 

Right at the beginning of his reign, the Kutama 
Berbers, who were the mainstay of the dynasty, 
insisted that the leadership of the government be 
entrusted to their chief, al-Hasan b. ‘Amm4r, who 
was renowned for his successes over the Byzantines 
in Sicily, and he was appointed wasifa [see FATIMIDS], 
with the Jakab of Amin al-Dawla. He showed favour 
to the Berbers in the army, at the expense of the 
other elements—-Turks, Daylamis and Blacks, had 
‘Isa b. Nastirus, the vizier of al-‘Aziz, put to death, 
and quarrelled with the young caliph’s tutor, the 
eunuch slave Bardjaw4n [q.v.]. The latter, made 
anxious by the plan formed by the followers of Ibn 
‘Ammar to suppress al-Hakim, made an alliance 
with the governor of Damascus, the Turk Mangi- 
tekin. But Mangitekin, having marched towards 
Egypt accompanied by his Bedouin ally Mufarridj b. 
Daghfal b. al-Djarrah [see DJARRAHIDS], was 
abandoned by him and defeated near ‘Askalan by 
Ibn ‘Ammiéar’s troops under the command of Sulay- 
man b. Dja‘far b. Fallah. However, Ibn ‘Ammar’s 
government lasted only a short time. One of the 
most powerful Berbers, Djaysh b. Samsama, who 
had been dismissed from his post as governor of 
Tripoli, joined with Bardjawan. A revolt broke out 
against Ibn ‘Amm§4r, who was defeated and had to 
go into hiding, and Bardjawan seized power and 
took over the position of wdstta at the end of 
Ramadan 387/beginning of October 997 and caused 
the vath of loyalty to the young caliph to be sworn 
again. Ibn ‘Ammar, at first pardoned, was later 
assassinated. 

The administration of Bardjawan, helped by his 
secretary, Fahd b. Ibrahim, had to face numerous 
difficulties: the Byzantine offensive in northern 
Syria, a rebellion at Tyre of the adventurer ‘Allaka 
with Byzantine support, and disturbances at 
Damascus and at Barka in Tripolitania. Affairs in 
Syria ended successfully with the defeat of the 
Byzantine fleet off Tyre; Djaysh b. Samsadma, 
although at first defeated outside Afamiya, pursued 
and conquered the Byzantines who were disorganized 
by the death of their leader Damian Dalassenos (see 
M. Canard’s translation of the account by Ibn al-Kal- 
anisi in Revue des Etudes Byzantines, Paris, xix (1961), 
297 ff.). Just before the beginning of this campaign 
against the Byzantines, Mufarridj, who wished to 
make himself master of Ramla, had had to submit 
to Djaysh b. Samsima. Order was restored at 
Damascus. It was restored also at Barka, but the 
attempt to take. Tripoli from the Zirid ruler of 
Ifrikiya failed. The negotiations with the Byzantines, 
begun after the Afamiya incident and initiated 
either by the Emperor Basil or by Bardjawan, came 
to nothing and Basil began a new campaign in 
northern Syria, and this time was successful. It was 
after this, but also after the death of Bardjawan, 
that, in 391/rooz, a ten year truce was concluded 
with the Byzantines. The peaceful relations between 
Byzantium and al-Hakim were to be disturbed by 
the destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in 400/1009, and in 406/1015-6 Basil even forbade 
commercial relations with Egypt and Syria. 

From Rabi‘ II 390/April 1000, Bardjawan was no 
longer in power. Al-Hakim, whose personality was 


beginning to assert itself, found the tutelage of 
Bardjaw4n, who kept him shut up in the palace, 
irksome. He therefore, with the connivance of the 
slave Raydan, had him assassinated while he was 
taking a walk with him. Disturbances followed, for 
the Turks feared that this was a coup by the Berber 
party. The young caliph was obliged to show himself 
at the gate of the palace to explain the reasons which 
had compelled him to have Bardjaw4n killed, and 
to demand obedience and help from all his subjects. 
This murder, and the cold determination with which 
it was ordered, showed already in this boy of fifteen 
those bloodthirsty inclinations to which the majority 
of his ministers and of the important dignitaries were 
later to fall victim. 

From this time on, al-Hakim ruled as an absolute 
despot, obeying only his own caprice and mood of 
the moment, whether good or bad, decreeing the 
most extraordinary and the most unpopular measures, 
later mitigating them or abolishing them, and then 
again re-introducing them, alternating harshness and 
liberalism, to end finally in the madness of the last 
years of his reign. 

The chief features of al-Hakim’s reign were: 
(x) a series of measures arising from a spirit of 
Muslim, and specifically Shi_, religious fanaticism— 
(a) laws against the Christians and the Jews, (b) anti- 
Sunni measures, (c) edicts of an ethico-social character 
{all measures which were annulled more than once 
although no clear reasons for this can be detected); 
(2) a great number of executions and cruelties; 
(3) rebellions and manifestations of discontent among 
the population; (4) al-Hakim’s eccentricities, verging 
on madness, and his claims to be recognized as 
divine. 

There were occasions on the other hand when al- 
Hakim showed remarkable simplicity, humility and 
asceticism, liberality and sense of justice, so that 
judgements of him have not always been unfavour- 
able. 

The measures taken against the Christians and the 
Jews were one of the most striking features of his 
reign, but it must be admitted that there had 
already been similar edicts issued by the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. We list al-Hakim’s measures briefly here: 

393/1003: the demolition of a church which was 
being rebuilt, and the erection in its place of the 
Rashida mosque (on this see al-Makrizi, Khifat, ii, 
282); the conversion of two other churches into 
mosques; the transfer of the Melkite Christians from 
their own quarter to that of al-Hamra? (on which 
see Khifat, i, 298); the prohibition of wine, although 
Muslim law permits it to Christians, and orders to 
destroy the wine-jars and to empty the wine onto 
the ground. 

395/1004: the forcing of Christians and Jews to 
wear black belts (zunnar) and turbans. 

396/1005-6: a new prohibition of wine. 

397/1007: the prohibition of the Palm Sunday 
procession at Jerusalem and elsewhere. 

398/008: the confiscation of the possesssions of the 
churches and monasteries in Egypt. 

399/1009: the forcing of Christians and Jews to 
wear when in the baths a distinctive badge hung 
round their necks—a cross for the Christians and a 
small bell for the Jews; the demolition of two 
churches in Cairo and one at Damascus and the 
desecration of their graveyards; the infliction of 
tortures on a number of Christian officials, which 
led a number of others to embrace Islam. 

400/1009-10: the demolition of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem; according to Ibn al- 
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Kalanisi, this was because the caliph was indignant 
at a fraud practised by the monks in the miracle of 
the descent of the holy fire on to the altar (on this 
miracle see Kratkovskiy, The ‘“‘holy fire’ according to 
the accounts of al-Birani and other Muslim writers of 
the roth-13th centuries (in Russian), in Khristianskiy 
Vostok, iii/3 (1915), 226-42). 

In the same year: the prohibition in Cairo of the 
Epiphany Procession, the Muslim authorities being 
forbidden to attend it as they had formerly done; 
the destruction of the Melkite monastery of al- 
Kasir on the Mukattam Hills and the desecration 
of the graveyard; the destruction of a church at 
Damietta. 

401/1oro: the repetition of the order to the 
Christians and Jews to wear black belts; a new 
prohibition of wine and of its use in the Mass. 

402/1011-12: the forbidding of the display of 
crosses and the sounding of nakés [q.v.]. 

403/1012-13 (in 404, according to al-Makrizi): an 
order to the Christians and the Jews to wear black 
turbans and head veils (faylasan), and to Christians 
to wear a wooden cross round their necks; an order 
forbidding them to ride on horseback; the replace- 
ment of Christian officials by Muslims. These mea- 
sures were made still more severe after Christian 
petitions were received, and a large number of 
Christians were forced through fear to embrace 
Islam. This was a disastrous year for the Christians, 
all of their convents and churches being destroyed 
and their treasures confiscated. Only the monastery 
of Sinai was spared, thanks to a ruse on the part of 
the abbot. But it did not escape confiscations, since, 
in 4131/1021, the abbot complained to the caliph 
about them. 

In general this policy had the approval of the 
Muslims, who hated the Christians because of acts 
of misappropriation and of favouritism by the 
Christian financial officials, which led for example 
to the execution in 393/1003 of the secretary Fahd b. 
Ibrahim, who had been at the head of affairs for more 
than five years, and the imprisonment, although 
temporary, of several Christian secretaries of the 
various offices. It should be mentioned that these 
measures were perhaps not always strictly enforced, 
otherwise it would not have been necessary to 
Tepeat them. 

On the other hand, in 404/1013 al-Hakim allowed 
the Christians and the Jews, even those who had 
embraced Islam, to return to their faith and to 
emigrate to Greek territory. In 411/1021, when he 
learned that some Christians who had become 
Muslims were attending Mass in certain houses, he 
took no action against them, and in the same year 
he produced a whole series of measures in favour of 
the Christians: authorizing the rebuilding of the 
monastery of al-Kasir and the restoration of its 
possessions, granting protection to all the churches 
of Jerusalem, restoring some churches and returning 
their possessions to all the churches, and authorizing 
Christians who had embraced Islam to apostasize. 

One wonders whether al-Hakim was not at times 
inspired by the memory of his Christian mother. 

The specifically Shil and anti-Sunni measures 
encountered a vigorous opposition from the mainly 
Sunni population of Egypt, and were, either because 
of this or in an access of liberalism, sometimes 
repealed. Although, in 393/1002-3, thirteen people 
were arrested, publicly exhibited and imprisoned for 
three days for having performed the prayer of al-duka 
{see saLAT] which had been forbidden since 370, in 
399/1009 it was once again permitted to perform it, 
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according to Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki. Similarly 
there were authorized the kundé (g.v.] in the Friday 
prayer (which was considered as a uSage introduced 
during the ‘Abbasid period: cf. al-Nu‘man, Da‘@im, 
i, 121) and the prayer of the fardwih in Ramadan; it 
was permitted in summoning to the prayer of al- 
fadjr to say twice (fathwib), in accordance with 
Sunni practice, ‘‘prayer is better than sleep”; it was 
no longer obligatory to call, in the adhdn, “Come to 
the best of works’, which was a specifically Shi‘I 
formula (cf. al-Makrizi, ii, 287 and 342, where the 
dates do not agree). But, according to al-Makrizi, ii, 
342, in 403/1012 he ordained a return to the formula 
“Come to the best of works”, suppressed the tathwid 
and once again forbade the saldt al-duha and that of 
the tarawih. The forbidding of women to weep and 
lament at funerals should probably also be attributed 
to a reaction against a popular practice which had 
been forbidden by the Prophet but which the Sunnis 
do not seem to have combated very strictly. 

One of the measures which often gave rise to 
disturbances was the anathema pronounced in 395/ 
1005 against the first caliphs and the Companions of 
the Prophet: orders were given to inscribe these 
maledictory formulas on the walls of the mosques 
and of various other buildings and also on the bazaar 
shops, and this gave rise to a brawl at the time of the 
return from the Pilgrimage. The edict was therefore 
repealed two years later and an order was given to 
efface the anathemas and to punish any who insulted 
the Companions. This order was renewed in 403/1013. 
To this reversal of policy and return to Sunni prac- 
tices belongs also the authorization to celebrate the 
fast and the breaking of the fast as the Sunnis did, 
when the new moon was actually observed, whereas 
the Fatimid law fixed the beginning of the month by 
astronomical calculations; and also the suppression 
of the Feast of Ghadir Khumm (al-Makrizi, i, 389, 10). 

The rigorous measures against the Sunnis produced 
a great zeal for Shi‘ism and people thronged the 
lectures which were given at the palace by the chief 
Kadi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man, to 
such an extent that people died of suffocation. 

The creation of the ddr al-‘ilm oc dar al-hikma 
{gqg.v.] in 395/1005 was another measure intended to 
combat Sunnism and promote Isma‘ili propaganda. 

The edicts of an ethico-social character are amcng 
the most curious decisions of this caliph, and when 
they were not the result of caprice and of outright 
whims, it is possible to attribute them to ar anxiety 
to promote good morals and to combat libertinism. 

The prohibition of wine which we have already 
mentioned affected the Muslims as well as the 
Christians. It was not observed during the revolt of 
Abii Rakwa (see below). It was repealed in 396/1006, 
when al-Hakim’s physician had pointed out to him 
that wine would be beneficial for his health. But this 
order was re-introduced several times, certainly out 
of a concern for morality. Of a similar nature were 
the suppression of houses of ill-fame, the forbidding 
of people to appear in baths without wearing a loin- 
cloth, the forbidding of the sale of slave singing- 
girls, the prohibition of beer (fukkda‘) and of the sale 
of honey and of raisins (which could be used to make 
intoxicating drinks}, the prohibition of musical in- 
struments and the forbidding of performances by 
singers and musicians. For the same reasons he 
forbade women to adorn themselves and to display 
their jewels, to go to the baths, the cemeteries and 
even, at one time, to go out at all, in 405 forbidding 
the shoemakers to make shoes for them so that they 
were forced to remain indoors. Some women who 
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went to the baths in spite of the prohibition were 
walled up there. 

Al-Hakim also forbade pleasure parties on the 
banks of the Nile and boating excursions on the 
Khalidj; he also ordered all doors and windows 
which overlooked the Khalidj to be closed. He even 
forbade people to walk about at night or to keep 
shops open after sunset, though at other times he 
himself took pleasure in strolling in the lighted 
streets. 

All these measures were extremely unpopular; al- 
Hakim was certainly anxious to deal severely with 
the debauchery and excesses of certain classes of the 
population and he did not hesitate to punish most 
severely any infringements of the prohibitions. 

Although it can be admitted that the caliph’s 
motives in issuing certain of the prohibitions were 
serious, the same cannot be said of a number of 
other measures. Among these was a series of pro- 
hibitions concerning food, which were irksome both 
for trade and for the consumers. He forbade 
malikhiya, a very popular mucilaginous vegetable, 
on the pretext that Abii Bakr, ‘Aisha and Mu‘awiya 
had liked it, the salad known as muwakkaliyya 
(rocket), lupins, certain shell-fish (tellina), fish 
without scales (which recalls the prohibition in 
Deuteronomy, XIV, 3 ff.). The forbidding of the 
killing of cattle except for the Feast of Sacrifices 
may have arisen from the need to preserve them for 
agriculture (compare the policy of al-Hadjdjadj). 

But what can be said of the order, twice issued, 
to kill all the dogs because their barking annoyed 
the caliph, and of the prohibition of the game of 
chess? What explanation can be found for al- 
Hakim’s confiscation in 399 of his mother’s, his 
sister’s and his wives’ possessions ? 

Infringements of all these regulations were some- 
times punished by death, for al-Hakim resorted to 
executions for all kinds of reasons, among them to 
inspire terror and as a method of government. The 
number of viziers, high officials and ordinary indi- 
viduals whom he had put to death is considerable. 
We mention here only few cases: the assassination of 
Bardjawan and execution of Fahd b. Ibrahim (see 
above); the execution in 395/1004-5 of all the inmates 
of the prisons; tortures inflicted in 399/1009 on a 
number of Christian officials (hanging up by the 
hands, of which some of them died); in 400/1oro, the 
execution of the vizier ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Maghribi 
and of the ex-vizier Salih b. ‘Ali, and in 401/ror0 of 
his successor, the Christian Mansir b. SAbdiin, and 
also of Husayn b. Djawhar and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man who, after having fled to 
the Bani Kurra, had returned under safe-conduct; 
in 404/1013, the mutilation of Abu ’Il-Kasim al- 
Diardjara*t and of the black eunuch Ghayn, a high 
official of the Palace, and in the same year the 
execution by drowning of several of al-Hakim’s 
concubines; in 405/1014, the execution of the vizier 
al-Husayn b. Zahir al-Wazzan and of two other 
viziers, one of them being al-Fadl b. Dja‘far b. al- 
Furat. He even had secretly put to death, in 400/roro, 
his maternal uncle Arsenius, the Melkite patriarch 
of Alexandria, whom he himself had had elected ten 
years earlier. His hypocrisy and cynicism were such 
that he would even load with gifts people whom he 
was soon afterwards to execute. 

It is not surprising therefore that the whole 
population stood in terrible fear of al-Hakim. 

One of his most cruel acts—for it was inspired 
solely by the desire for vengeance—was his decision, 
at the end of 410/March 1020, to burn al-Fustat, as a 


result of the circulation of libellous statements against 
him, accusing him of abandoning Islam completely 
and of having abolished its fundamental prescriptions 
(fasting and the Pilgrimage) after the preaching of al- 
Darazi and of Hamza (see below), and because of the 
riots which had followed the proclamation of the 
divinity of al-Hakim by a propagandist at the 
Mosque of ‘Amr. He gave orders to his black troops 
to plunder and to burn al-Fustat, and these troops 
committed atrocities on the inhabitants. The eunuch 
slave ‘Adi, whom the caliph had sent to restore order, 
gave him such an angry account of what had 
happened that al-Hakim had him killed on the spot. 
But he had to intervene himself to stop the fighting, 
for the Turks and the Berbers had taken the side of 
the inhabitants of al-Fustat and were fighting against 
the black troops. Some traditions state that the 
caliph was hypocritical and cynical enough to ask: 
“But who gave orders for this ?”, and that he amused 
himself by watching the burning of al-Fustat from 
the top of the Mukattam hills. The disturbances 
lasted for a whole week and left much of al-Fustat 
in ruins: 

The reign of al-Hakim was moreover disturbed by 
a number of rebellions. First there was a revolt of the 
Arab tribe of the Bani Kurra in the region south- 
east of Alexandria, the Buhayra. But the most 
serious was that of Abii Rakwa Walid b. Hisham, an 
Umayyad prince driven out from Andalus. After 
several adventures in different regions, even in Syria, 
he appeared in the region of Barka and won the 
support of the Zanata Berbers. He already had with 
him the Bani Kurra, who had revolted previously. 
He set himself up as anti-caliph and defeated first 
one army at the end of 395/1005, then that of ‘the 
Turk Inal (according to Yahya, the Armenian Kabil) 
which al-Hakim had sent against him. At this point 
al-Hakim’s distress was all the greater in that the 
population of Egypt and the troops, tired of the 
executions and the cruelties that the caliph had 
inflicted on the Bani Kurra and the Kutama of the 
Syrian army, showed their joy and hoped that they 
would be rid of the tyrant. It seems even that the 
vizier Husayn b. Djawhar had entered into corres- 
pondence with Abi Rakwa. Al-Hakim then called 
on the Hamdanid ghulams who were in Syria and on 
the Tayyi Bedouin of Mufarridj b. Daghfal and put 
them under the command of al-Fadl b. Salih. A 
battle took place between detachments of the two 
armies on the outskirts of Alexandria. Then Abi 
Rakwa penetrated as far as the Fayyim and sent 
one of his detachments towards Djiza where the 
caliph had sent reinforcements under the command 
of SAli b. Fallah, who was defeated. But in Dhu 
’|-Hidjdja 396/August 1006, al-Fadl b. Salil gained 
a decisive victory over Abii Rakwa at Fayyim and 
Abii Rakwa, who was fleeting towards Nubia, was 
captured and delivered up by the amir of the Nubian 
marches and executed in Cairo in Djumada II 397/ 
March 1007, The alarm had been great. The caliph 
had had to humble himself to regain the sympathy, 
of the troops, apologizing for the executions which 
he had ordered. It seems even that at one point he 
considered fleeing to Syria, for it was expected that 
the rebel would enter Cairo and the unrest of the 
population had caused a serious rise in prices. During 
the two years that this rebellion lasted, al-Hakim’s 
prohibitions concerning food were waived and it was 
at this time also that he mitigated the anti-Sunni 
measures. 

A further alarm was caused by the revolt in 
402/to11-2 of Mufarridj the Djarrahid in Palestine, 
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encouraged by al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Maghribi (the 
vizier al-Maghribi), who had taken refuge with his 
son Hassan b. al-Mufarridj after the execution of his 
father ‘Ali al-Maghribi in 400. See the article 
DJARRAHIDS for details of how their intrigues were 
successful in installing in Palestine an anti-caliph in 
the person of the Sharif of Mecca in 403/ro12-3 and 
how al-Hakim bribed Hassan to abandon the Sharif, 
who returned to Mecca and gave himself up to al- 
Hakim, who pardoned him. 

The eccentricities in which al-Hakim indulged 
when he was no longer under the tutelage of Bar- 
djaw4n are well-known. He began to wander around 
the streets and alleys of al-Fustat at night, accom- 
panied by a few companions. When this happened, 
the merchants would illuminate their shops and houses 
and the streets were as lively as in the day-time. He 
liked to watch scenes of wrestling (musdadra‘a) among 
the street loafers—brawls which sometimes degene- 
rated into murderous battles between rival groups. He 
showed at times an unhealthy curiosity. Yahya b. 
Sa‘id relates a revolting scene which took place in 
407/1016-7, when actually in the street he made one 
of his black attendants make an old debauchee 
submit to a degrading assault and laughed as he 
watched this spectacle. Sometimes during these 
walks he was seized by a fit of absolute madness. 
One day as he passed a butcher’s shop he seized the 
butcher’s chopper and with it struck and killed one 
of his attendants, passing on without paying any 
more attention to the body; the terrified crowd did 
not dare to do anything and the body remained 
there until al-Hakim sent a shroud in which to 
bury him. 

In 405/1014-5 these expeditions increased; he was 
seen in the streets several times in one day. He did 
not give up his outings even when he was ill, but he 
had himself carried in a litter. 

There can also be counted among his eccentricities 
his sudden fits of humility and of asceticism, unless 
it is thought that he had always an inclination to- 
wards Sifism. In 403/ 1012-3 we see him forbidding his 
subjects to prostrate themselves in front of him, to 
call him “Our Lord’’, and to beat drums or sound 
trumpets in the neighbourhood of the palace. He 
made a great point of celebrating the two great 
Islamic festivals without a procession and without 
ornaments. He showed abstinence in all he did—in 
food and in bodily pleasures. He allowed his hair to 
grow long and wore coarse garments of black wool, 
rode only on a donkey and distributed alms lavishly. 
In 404/1013, after his cousin ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas 
had been proclaimed heir-presumptive, he delegated 
all the affairs of state to him. It was the heir who 
rode on horseback in the official processions, wearing 
all the insignia of the caliph, whereas the latter 
continued to ride on a donkey. Towards the end of 
his reign, this humility and asceticism increased to 
the point that he no longer changed his clothes and 
wore them filthy with sweat and dust and sticking 
to his body, that he travelled about the countryside, 
climbed the Mukattam hills and went for longer and 
longer solitary walks, when, having ordered his 
attendants to wait for him at a distance, he imagined 
that he was speaking to God. 

His madness (unless it really was absolute religious 
conviction—Isma‘ilism taken to its ultimate con- 
clusions) led him to accept and encourage the theories 
of Ismaili extremists according to which he was the 
incarnation of the Divinity. The historians give 
rather confused accounts of the respective parts 
played in this affair by the Isma‘ili missionaries, 


Hasan b. Haydara al-Farghani al-Akhram, Hamza b. 
‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Zawz4ni and Muhammad b. 
Ismail Anushtekin al-Darazi, and it is certain that 
several episodes have been confused with one 
another. However, it seems that it was in 408/1017-8 
that this theme began to be preached, with the 
caliph’s approval. It is almost certain that Hamza 
preached it first and that al-Darazi was his disciple, 
although Yahya makes Hamza appear after al- 
Darazi. Furthermore there was rivalry between the 
two [see AL-DARAZI and puRUz]. According to one 
version, al-Darazi was killed by the Turks who were 
ange.ed by his theories; according to another, the 
caliph, fearing for al-Darazi’s safety, sent him off 
secretly to Hawran. Al-Akhram is also said to have 
been a follower of Hamza; he is said to have pres- 
ented to the Kadi while he was judging in the 
Mosque of ‘Amr a paper which began with the words 
“bi-’sm al-Hakim al-rahmdan al-rahim’; this started 
a riot in which his companions were massacred while 
he himself was able to escape. Some accounts state 
that he was killed by a Turk. Hamza, who was a 
great favourite of al-Hakim and had a special 
relationship with him, is said by one tradition to have 
been obliged to go and hide in the Hawr4n. It is not 
known what tecame of him after al-Hakim’s disap- 
pearance, but he is known to have been the founder 
of the theological system of the Druzes. 

It is not clear whether al-Hakim’s disappearance 
was directly related to all this and to what extent 
this preaching can have increased the caliph’s 
madness. 

Al-Hakim’s end was as extraordinary as his life, 
and it will probably never be known how it came 
about. On 27 Shawwal 411/13 February 1021, he 
disappeared while walking at night on the Mukattam 
Hills and on the plateau which leads from there to 
Hulwan. He walked away from the two attendants 
who were accompanying him and whom he had 
ordered to wait for him. They did not see him again 
and returned to the palace next morning. A search 
was made and five days afterwards his clothes were 
found, pierced by dagger blows. According to one 
plausible version, he was assassinated at the insti- 
gation of his sister, Sitt al-Mulk, with whom he had 
had a disagreement: Sitt al-Mulk had reproached him 
for his extravagant behaviour, which she said was 
threatening the existence of the dynasty, while he 
reproached his sister for her licentious way of life. 
Fearing that she might be put to death herself, she 
acted first and arranged with the shaykkh of the Kuta- 
ma, Sayf al-Dawla b. Dawwas, that al-Hakim should 
disappear. There circulated several traditions, none 
of which is reliable: he was said to have been killed 
by an unknown assassin, to have taken refuge in a 
monastery to end his days there, etc. The Druzes 
believe in a mysterious ghayba [q.v.] (a well-known 
Shi‘i theme) which is to last until the time when he 
will re-appear (the Shi‘i theme of the ‘‘return’’ [see 
RADJ‘a]). The theory that al-Hakim withdrew into 
solitude because he saw the impossibility of realizing 
his ideas in Egypt (A. Miiller) is merely hypothetical. 

The picture we have given of the reign of al-Hakim 
does not on the whole present him in a favourable 
light. It cannot, however, be said that his reign was 
particularly unfortunate for Egypt. It had some less 
gloomy aspects. 

During his reign the vast Fatimid domain lost none 
of its territory and in fact al-Hakim was even recogn- 
ized at Mosul by Kirw4sh, the ‘Ukaylid of Mosul, {or 
a time in 401/I1o10-1. It was during his reign, also, in 
406/1015-6, that Mansir b. Lulu? of Aleppo submitted 
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to the Fatimid caliphate, and after his disappearance 
Aleppo had several Fatimid governors. It is true 
that at the end of his reign the situation at 
Damascus was troubled. In 410/1019-20, he had 
appointed as governor the wali al-‘ahd designate, 
who had introduced liberal measures, such as the 
authorization of wine-drinking, which were not in 
accordance with al-Hakim’s ideas; he had the sup- 
port of some classes of the population—the ahkdath 
{q.v.}—while others did not approve of him. As he 
had in addition entered into relations with the 
Djarrahid, al-Hakim recalled him. He obeyed this 
order immediately; al-Hakim was satisfied and sent 
him back to Damascus. But there broke out a revolt 
against him and, on the death of al-Hakim, Sitt al- 
Mutk had him arrested and brought back to Cairo. 

It is to al-Hakim that Cairo owes the building of 
the mosques of al-Rashida (see above) and of al- 
Maks and the completion of the mosque known as that 
of al-Hakim which had been begun by al-‘Aziz. He was 
also responsible for the foundation ot the first Muslim 
university, the Ddr al-Hikma mentioned above, 
with its considerable library. He patronized the 
development of the sciences and of letters; the 
historian al-Musabbihi was one of his close friends 
and the astronomer ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n wrote 
for him his work al-Zidj al-kabir. He was on excellent 
terms with the physician Ibn Mukashshir, on whose 
advice he returned to wine-drinking. It is true, 
however, that he had another physician put to 
death. 

At the beginning of his reign his intention was to 
rule in regular consultation with the important men 
of Cairo, but he soon tired of this. This was no 
doubt one of his fits of humility which, like the 
others, seems to have contained more of affectation 
than of sincerity. But all the historians agree that 
he was generous, that he did his utmost to combat 
famine by making gifts and by trying to stabilize the 
price of food, that his concern for justice was such 
that he himself attended to the hisba, and that he 
appointed in addition to the chief of police two ‘adl 
witnesses, without whose consent no sentence could 
be pronounced. Yahya states that he never allowed 
himself to seize anyone’s property, that he abolished 
taxes (mukds) and other unjust dues and that he 
restored to their owners goods which had been 
unjustly appropriated. The same writer depicts him 
among the people, welcoming all their requests and 
endeavouring to satisfy them. He abolished the 
“fifth”? (no doubt the fifth that Fatimid juridical 
theory decreed should be paid to the caliph on any 
profit made), as well as the nadjwa, the tax which 
had to be paid by those who were present at the 
madjadlis al-hikma, the Isma‘ili learned meetings 
which were held at the Palace. 

A panegyric of al-Hakim by a Jewish writer is 
found in a fragment of a chronicle published by 
Neubauer in JQR, ix, 25; in it he appears as a 
benefactor of the country and the author praises his 
sense of justice (see D. Kaufmann, Bettraége zur 
Geschichte Aegyptens aus jtidischen Quellen, in ZDMG, 
li (1897), 442-3; but also M. Schreiner in REJ, xxxi, 
217, on the burning by al-Hakim of a Jewish quarter). 

It is an account of his liberality also which has 
been preserved in some of the tales of the roor 
Nights, such as the story of the Cairo merchant who, 
having given splendid hospitality to the caliph when 
he had stopped in front of his garden during an 
official procession to ask for a drink, received from 
al-Hakim as a reward all the coins struck by the 
Mint in that year (Lane, The Arabian Nights ..., 
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London 1914, iii, 56). Similarly, in the Hikdyat 
Wardan al-Djazzdr ma‘ al-mar’a wa ’l-dubb (roor 
Nights, Cairo, nights 353-5): a treasure guarded by 
a bear is discovered by the butcher in question (see 
the complicated story); he gives it to al-Hakim who 
has come on his donkey to see the treasure that the 
butcher has told him about; the caliph keeps a part 
of it and gives the remainder to the butcher who is 
thus enabled to build all the shops of the s#k which 
is called after him Sik Wardan. This story is related 
by Ibn al-Daw4dari, who claims to base it on the 
Hall al-rumiz fi ‘ilm al-kuntz of a certain Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Razzak b. ‘Abd al-A‘ld al-Kayraw4ni. 

The historians have formed very varied judgments 
of al-Hakim’s personality. Dozy and A. Miiller have 
tried to show that there was in him a certain idealism. 
Ivanow, Rise, 123 ff., thinks that he was anxious to 
realize the ideals of the Sunnis as well as of the 
IsmA‘ilis and to this end to suppress Christianity, 
and that in addition he was always trying to make 
the Isma‘ili doctrine more perfect. But he sees in 
him also a desire to ‘‘play to the gallery” and thinks 
that there may have been a histrionic streak in him. 
He even sees a democratic flavour in some of his 
acts; but this is going rather far. 

Yahya, who was a physician as well as a historian, 
tried to give a medical explanation of his ‘‘madness”’ 
as a mixture in his brain of pernicious and morbid 
humours which from his childhood caused him to 
suffer from a kind of melancholy (in the true sense) 
and a trouble of the mind which made him a prey 
to fantasies. He states that in his youth he was 
subject to fits and that the ill-constitution of his 
brain caused him to suffer from insomnia (see 
Yahya-Cheikho, 218 ff.). This insomnia may explain 
al-Hakim’s nocturnal walks. 

In any case, al-Hakim’s personality remains an 
enigmatic one. He seems to have been several 
persons in succession or even simultaneously. 

Bibliography: The main historical sources are 

Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki, an Egyptian Christian 

(ed. Cheikho, 180-234; ed. and tr. Kratkovskiy 

and Vasiliev, in PO, xxiii, 450-520, this latter 
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Tbn al-Djawzi, ms. Paris 5866, fols. 154a-242a, up 

to the year 400/1o1o. Ibn Muyassar, 52-6, covers 

only the years 386 and 387. Among the other 
historians, Abu ‘l-Mahasin Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo 
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Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Kuda‘ and al-DDhahabi. See 

also al-Kindi, Governors and judges, ed. Guest, 

index; Abii Shudja‘ al-Ridhrawari, Eclipse of the 

Abbasid Caliphate, iii, 221 ff.; Nasir‘i Khusraw, 

Safarnama, tr. Schefer, index; Ibn Hammad 

(Hamado), Hist. des rois ‘Obaidides, ed. and tr. 

Vonderheyden, 49-58 (tr. 76-86); Ibn al-Athir, 
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also Ibn al-Dawadari, Die Chronik des Ibn ..., 
Teil 6: Der Bericht iiber die Fatimiden, ed. Salah 
ad-din al-Munaggid, Cairo 1961, 256-312; Kalka- 
shandi, Subk ..., x, 384, xiii, 359-60; Kayrawani, 
Histoire de l'Afrique, tr. Pellissier and Rémusat 
(Explor. de U' Algérie, vii), 116 ff—Among modern 
works the biography of al-Hakim in S. de Sacy, 
Exposé de la religion des Druzes, i, 278 ff., remains 
the basic work. See also Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, 
ili, 66, iv, 269; Wtistenfeld, Gesch. der Fat. Chalifen, 
164 ff. (very important; his account is in part 
founded on Ibn ZA&fir, al-Duwal al-munkati‘a); 
S. Lane-Poole, A history of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, 123 ff.; A. Miiller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
und Abendland, Berlin 1885 i, 629 ff.; De Lacy 
O'Leary, A short history of the Fatimid Khalifate, 
index; Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan, Al-Hakim 
bi-umr Allah wa asrar al-da‘wa al-fatimiyya, Cairo 
1937, a very important and detailed monograph, 
with an excellent index; ‘Abd al-Mun‘im MAdjid, 
Al-Hakim bi-amr Allah, al-khalifa al-muftara‘alayh, 
Cairo 1959; G. Wiet, Précis de V’hist. de Egypte, 
1932, 182-3; idem, L’Egypte arabe (vol. iv of Hist. 
de la Nation Egyptienne), 195-204; Hasan Ibrahim 
Hasan, Ta°rikh al-dawla al-fatimiyya?, Cairo 1958, 
163-8, 204 ff., 218-38, 249 ff., 258, 272 ff., 310 ff., 
331 ff., 352 ff., 378 ff., 428 ff. and passim; idem, 
Tarrikh al-islim al-siydst ..., Cairo 1949, iii, 
168-70. See also M. Kamil Husayn, Fi adab Misr 
al-fatimiyya, index. There are also interesting 
details in Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, see 
index, and in the Kitab al- Dhakha?ir wa ‘l-tuhaf 
of the Kadi al-Rashid b. al-Zubayr (ed. M. Hami- 
dullah), 68, 150-1, 232-3. 241, On the deification 
of al-Hakim, see P. J. Vatikiotis, Al-Hakim bi- 
Amrillah: the God-King idea realized, in IC, xxix 
(1955), 1-18 (revised version in idem, The Fatimid 
theory of state, Lahore 1957, 149 ff.); G. Wiet, 
Grandeur de VIslam, Paris 1961, 168-70; S. D. 
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(M. Canarp) 
aL-HAKIM at-NAYSABURI, Muuammap . 
‘App ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD ABv ‘ABD ALLAH IBN 
AL-BayyI‘, a traditionist of note, b. 321/933, d. 
405/1014. He travelled in various countries to study 
Hadith and heard traditions from about 2000 
shavkhs. Because he held the office of Radi for a time 
he became known as al-Hakim. He wrote many 
books, among them Ma‘rijat ‘ulim al-hadith, an 
important work on the science of Hadith, which set 
a standard for the method of dealing with the 
subject. Though he was held in high esteem for his 
scholarship and was visited by many scholars, his 
writings have met with criticism. He has been called 
a Shi‘, but al-Subki stoutly denies this. Al-Dhahabi 
who, in Tadhkirat al-hufjdz, calls him “the great 
hajiz and imam of the traditionists”, also includes 
him in his Mizdn al-i‘tidadl where he says that he 
made mistakes in his book al-Mustadrak ‘ala ’I-Sa- 
hihayn. Ibn Hadjar, in the parallel passage in Lisan 
al-mizan, remarks that he is too distinguished to be 
mentioned among weak traditionists, but that some 
say he became careless in old age. In spite of criticism 
he holds an honoured place among traditionists. 
Printed works by al-Hakim: al-Mustadrak ‘aia 
*l-Sahihayn, Haydarabad 1334-42; al-Madkhal fi 
usul al-hadith, ed. Muhammad RAaghib al-Tabbakh, 
Aleppo 1351/1932; An Introduction to the Science 
of Tradition, ed. and trans. J. Robson, London 
1953; Ma‘rifat Sulam al-hadith, ed. Dr. Mu‘azzam 
Husayn, Cairo 1937. 
Bibliography: Tarikh Baghdad, v, 473 ff.; 
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Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftari, Damascus 
1347, 227ff.; Yakat, index; Ibn Khallikan, 
Bulak, i, 691; Dhahabi, Huffaz, iii, 227 ff.; Subki, 

Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya al-kubra, iii, 64 ff.; Ibn 

Hadjar, Lisdn al-mizdn, v, 232 f.; Ibn al-‘Imad, 

Shadharat, 405 A.H.; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 

v, 521, etc.; Brockelmann, I, 175, SI, 276f. 

(J. Rosson) 

HAKK. The original meaning of the root kkk has 
become obscured in Arabic but can be recovered by 
reference to the corresponding root in Hebrew with 
its meanings of (a) ‘‘to cut in, engrave’’ in wood, stone 
or metal, (b) “‘to inscribe, write, portray” (this also 
in a Canaanite inscription of the 8th cent. B.C.; 
S. A. Cooke, North-Semitic inscriptions, Oxford 1903, 
171, 185), (c) ‘‘to prescribe, fix by decree’, therefore 
“prescribed, decree, law, ordinance, custom”, (d) 
“due to God or man, right, privilege’ (cf. Brown- 
Driver-Briggs, Hebrew and English lexicon, Oxford 
1952; L. Koehler and A. W. Baumgartner, Lexicon 
in Veteris Testamenti libros, Leiden 1953). The word 
hakk, meaning ‘‘something right, true, just, real’, 
is common in pre-Islamic poetry (the index prepared 
by the School of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew 
University lists 916 places in edited texts); it also 
occurs, with the meaning “truth”, in the proverbs 
of the Arabs (Maydani, ed. Freytag, Arabum prover- 
bia, nos. 85, 123, 232). Derived from this again is 
hakk as a Divine Name. This is already attested, 
in the forms kgt and hg, in the South Arabic inscrip- 
tions (Y. Moubarac, Les noms, titres et attributs de 
Dieu dans le Coran et leurs correspondants en épigraphie 
sud-sémitique, in Muséon, 1955, 86 ft.), and it occurs 
also in the Arabic translation of the Diatessaron (A. 
Ciasca, Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmoniae Arabice, 
Rome 1888, 172, on John, XIV, 6). 

The primary meaning of kakk in Arabic is ‘‘establ- 
ished fact” (al-thabit hakikat*"), and therefore 
“reality”, and the meaning ‘‘what corresponds to 
facts”, and therefore “truth”, is secondary; its 
opposite is batil (in both meanings). This is well 
stated by Djurdjani (Ta‘rifat, s.v.), whereas some of 
the lexicographers start from the secondary meaning 
(cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). Hakk in its primary meaning 
is one of the names of Allah (cf. AL~ASMA? AL-HUSNA, 
no. 52), and it occurs often in the Kur’an in this 
sense, as the opposite of batil. The commentators of 
the Kur°4n usually explain it as thabit (e.g., Baydawi 
on stra X, 32; XX, 114; XXII, 6, 62; XXXI, 30). 
A similar usage is implied in pre-Islamic poetry, by 
the use of the antonym bdétil, in the verse of Labid 
(Diwan, ed. Huber, xli, 9): a-la kullu shay" ma 
Rhala ’llaha batilu, ‘Lo, everything except Allah is 
vain, unreal.” (The occasional explanation of the 
Divine Name hakk as ‘Creator’? is based merely on 
its alliterative contrast with khalk, ‘‘creation”. For 
another explanation, see Massignon, K. al-Tawdsin, 
174). But the use of kakk in the Kur’4n, in Islamic 
traditions (cf. Wensinck, Concordance et indices, s.v.), 
and in Arabic literature in general, is not restricted 
to the Divine Name; it may refer to any “reality”, 
“fact”, or “truth’’; thus, the features of the Day 
of Judgment, Paradise and Hell are hakk. A further 
meaning of hakk (pl. hukwk) deriving directly from 
the primary one, is “claim” or “right”, as a legal 
obligation [see HUKUK]; this use of the term is already 
fully developed in the Kur>an, Islamic religious law 
distinguishes the kakk Allah, mainly Allah’s penal 
ordinances, and the hakk al-adami, the civil right or 
claim of a human. 

In Sifi terminology, hakk al-yakin, an expression 
taken from stira LVI, 95, is that “real certainty” 
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which comes to the creature with his passing away 
(fand?) in his hal after he has acquired visual certainty 
(Sayn al-yakin) and intellectual certainty (‘tlm al- 
yakin); cf. Djurdjani, Ta‘vifat, s.v.; Kushayri, 
Risdla, Bilak 1290, ii, 99 ff. In Sifi terminology, 
too, the hukwk al-nafs are such things as are necessary 
for the support and continuance of life as opposed to 
the huzdz, things desired by the nafs but not neces- 
sary to its existence. The use of the formula ana 
*l-hakk, ‘I am the Hakk’’, by al-Halladj [g.v.] was one 
of the counts on which he was condemned and 
executed. 

To sum up, the meanings of the root #kk started 
from that of carved, permanently valid laws, expand- 
ed to cover the ethical ideals of right and real, just 
and true, and developed further to include Divine, 
Spiritual Reality. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references 
in the text): Tahanawi, Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms, s.v.; Raghib al-Isfahani, Mufradai alfa 
al-Kuran, s.v.; R. A. Nicholson, Kashf al-mahdjab, 
index; L. Massignon, K. al-Tawdsin, index; A. J. 
Wensinck, The Muslim creed, index; J. W. Sweet- 
man, Islam and Christian theology, index; D. 
Rahbar, God of Justice, Leiden 1960. 

(D. B. Macpona.p-[E. E. Catvertey]) 

HAKKARI, (1) name of a Kurdish tiibe, who 
from ancient times have inhabited the practically 
inaccessible mountain districts south and east of 
Lake Van, a region called after them Hakkariyya by 
Arab geographers and historians [see KuRDS], and 
hence (2) the name of the extreme south-east vildyet 
of the modern Turkish republic (modern name: 
Hakkari), population (1960) 67,766 (the most 
sparsely populated area of Turkey, with a density 
of only 7 persons per sq. km.); the chief town is 
Célemerik [g.v.]. Named by Yakat (Mu‘djam, s.v.) 
as a town, district and some villages in the Djazirat 
Ibn ‘Umar [see 15nN ‘UMAR, DJAZIRAT], Hakkari is 
mentioned as a place also in a Geniza document of 
the early 12th century (S. D. Goitein, in J. Jewish St., 
iv’ (1953), 78). The district came under Ottoman 
suzerainty as a result of the winter campaign of 
g20-1/1515-6 (Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, ii, 432 ff.); 
it was sometimes counted as a sandjak of the wilayet 
of Van, but, like other Kurdish districts, it enjoyed 
the privilege that the Kurdish prince was recognized 
as the hereditary sandjak-begi (I. H. Uzungarsil, 
Osmanl: tarthi, ii, Ankara 1949, 572-3), sc that 
Ottoman suzerainty was barely nominal. Only in 
the middle of the 19th century did the Ottoman 
authorities begin to make the suzerainty real: for 
a time Hakkari formed part of the eydalet of Erzurum; 
in 1876 it was made a separate wildyet; in 1888 it was 
made a sandjak of the wildyet ot Van. It was again 
made a viléyet in 1935. Until the first World War it 
had a large population of Nestorian Christians [see 
NESTORIANS]; even at the present time the inhabitants 
of the region are predominantly Kurds. 

Bibliography: IA, article Hak&ri, by Besim 
Darkot, with full bibliography; V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’ Asie, ii, 1891, 716-26; E. Quatremére, 
Histoire des Mongoles, Paris 1836, 328; Admiralty, 
Geographical Handbook Series, Turkey, 2 vols., 
1942-3, indexes s.v, Hak&ri. For a recent descript- 
ion of the region, with further bibliography, see 
D. C. Hills, My travels in Turkey, London 1964, 
145-80. (Ep.) 
AL-HAKKARI [see ‘api 5. MUSAFIR]. 

HAKKI [see ‘aBp AL-HAKK B. SAYF AL-DIN]. 

HAKKI [see rpRAHIM HAKKI, ISMASIL HAKKi). 

HAL, as a term of grammar (see NAHW]. 


HAL (pl. ahkwal), Sufi technical term (istildha) 
which can be briefly translated by “spiritual state”. 
Dhu ’l-Nin al-Misri (d. 245/859) outlines the dis- 
tinction which was to become classic between ahwdl 
(“states”) and makdmat (“‘stations’’). We find a more 
highly developed elaboration in his contemporary 
in Baghdad, Harith al-Muhasibi (165-243/781-857). 

The term #al belonged to the technical vocabulary 
of the grammarians, the physicians and the jurists. 
It seems indeed (cf. L. Massignon, Passion d’al- 
Halidj, Paris 1922, 554) that it was from the medical 
vocabulary that al-Muhasibi borrowed it. In medi- 
cine, kal denotes “the actual functional (physiolo- 
gical) equilibrium” of a being endowed with nafs; 
in tasawwuf, it was to become the actualization of a 
divine “encounter” (wadjd),—the point of equilibrium 
of the soul in a state of acceptance of this encounter. 
Here, and in the Jater elaboration of the Safi voca- 
bulary, the original meanings of the grammatical 
and medical vocabularies approach each other. In 
grammar, kal is the state of the verb in relation to 
the agent, its ‘‘subjective” state. This last notion, 
which was to be of very direct influence on the philo- 
sophical vocabulary of the science of kalam (hal = in- 
termediate modality between being and non-being, 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Muhassal, Cairo n.d., 38), 
was for its part to connote many analyses of ta- 
sawwuf. In short, the afwal can there be defined as 
modalities of activation, realities essentially “in- 
stantaneous’’ and trans-temporal, which seize the 
“state” of the subject in .the act of ‘‘encounter” 
with an internal “favour” (fa%da), received from 
God (al-Muhisibi). 

Thus two notions colour the Safi Adal: 1) the idea 
of activation, of point of equilibrium, and thus of 
temporal non-succession (which does not necessarily 
imply non-stability); 2) the idea of “encounter”, 
and hence that the activation takes place under the 
impact of this ‘‘encounter’”’, which will be directly or 
indirectly related to God. The definition of Bal as 
“passive state’ often given by Western interpreters 
appears to be inadequate as a rendering of the 
exact sense, and transposes too abruptly into 
tasawwuf a term of Christian mysticism (see below). 

Hal appears many times in Sifi texts as the op- 
posite and complement (mukdbal) of makdm, or 
wakt or tamkin. 

1—H4al and makam. The makdmat are the 
“places’’, the progressive stations that the soul has 
to attain in its search for God. In general, the authors 
insist upon the “‘effort’’ of the soul in its approach to 
the makdmat, just as they emphasize the ‘‘received” 
character of kal. Although the distinction can some- 
times apply to the ‘‘active’’ states and “passive” 
states of Christian mysticism, the equivalence does 
not appear to be total; to adhere to it would be 
to falsify the meaning of certain Sifi analyses.—The 
makdamat and the ahwal are clearly presented as two 
series of spiritual states, the first acquired, the 
second received; hence, in the manuals and in 
descriptions of ‘the soul’s ascent, the makamdt 
generally precede the ahwal. But in fact the difference 
is one of perspective and stage of analysis. Both are 
readily called (as with al-Ansari and his commen- 
tators; cf. also Ibn al-‘Arif, etc.) mandzil, the 
traveller’s “halts” along the route, the resting- 
places. Makdm evokes the staging posts which 
continue to remain available—to reach a new makam 
does not destroy the preceding makdm; the hdl, 
on the contrary, is by nature “instantaneous”, 
there is a succession or alternation of ahwdl, there 
may be a stabilization of one or the other, but not 
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a concomitance of several: the heart possessed by 
a hal is seized entirely, even though this kal evokes, 
as it were spontaneously, a second which finally 
brings it to perfection and denies it (dialectic of the 
mukabals). 

Two remarks follow from this: (a) The same 
manzil, the same resting-place, according to the 
authors and their analytical processes, may be 
classed among either the makamdat or the ahwal, 
for example, mahabba (love of the soul and of God). 
For al-Kalabadhi, this is the loftiest of the makamdat 
reached; and for al-Ansari, the first of the ahwal 
(cf. Anawati and Gardet, Mystique musulmane, 
Paris 1961, 127-8 and n. 10). (b) Repentance, as- 
ceticism, long-suffering, poverty, humility, fear of 
God, piety, sincerity, etc., the makamat follow one 
after another, the order no doubt varying to suit 
each particular treatise, but obeying a progressive 
principle. The akwdal, on the other hand, are subject 
to every sentiment that takes possession of the soul 
during its quest for God, and they can be received, 
according to the various degrees of activation, 
equally well at the start as during the progress or at 
the conclusion of the procedure. In conformity with 
a psychological law upon which the writers of 
tasawwuf insist, they often present themselves in 
mukdbal, in pairs of complementary opposites— 
contraction and dilation of the heart (kabd and 
bast); absence and presence (ghayba and shuhid); 
annihilation and survival (in God: fand? and baka”), 
etc. 

It would be fruitless to attempt to draw up precisely 
defined lists of makdmdt and ahwdl. Different 
examples are to be found in practically every treatise 
of Sifism, ¢g., the Luma‘ of al-Sarradj (seven 
makdmat and about ten akwal), the Kitab al-Ta‘arruf 
of al-Kalabadhi, the Manazil of al-Ansari (ten ahwal, 
no “section” entitled makdamat), etc. 

It must also be noted that certain writers, basing 
their analyses upon the etymological meanings of 
these terms, maintain that hal, once received through 
pure grace, can become makdm through the zeal 
of the recipient. ‘‘If the fai endures, it becomes a 
possession (milk) and is then called makam. The 
ahwal are given, the makdmat are acquired; the 
ahwdl come from the gift itself, the makdmdat are 
produced by the zeal of the man who perseveres in 
striving’, says al-Djurdjani (Ta‘rifat, ed. Fliigel, 
85): establishing a continuity between hdl and 
makdam, the activation received in the soul being as 
it were destined to be possessed by it. A further 
point to note is a phrase of al-Hudjwiri, according to 
whom “‘the fleeting state (hal) of the saint is the 
permanent station (makdm) of the prophet” (Kashf 
al-Mahdjuib, English trans. by R. A. Nicholson, 
Leiden-London i1g11, 236). In general, however 
(cf. below, § 3), the stabilized fal is rendered by 
some word other than makam. 

2.—Hal and wakt. Unlike makam, wakt may be 
said to occur on the same analytical level as hal. 
As we have seen, fal evokes a point of equilibrium, 
the impact of an “encounter”. Wakt (time) must not 
be understood as a temporal measure; it transcends 
measured and measurable time, it is ‘the unit of 
psychic measure” (L. Massignon, op. cit., 556) of 
the wadjd, of the encounter, or its absence; cf. al- 
Hudgjwiri (op. cit., 368) for whom, to “‘the time of 
encounter”, there corresponds ‘“‘the time of absence 
(fakd)”. A whole Siifi line, culminating in Ibn ‘Abbad 
of Ronda, professes ‘‘the spirituality of time’. But 
it is frequently emphasized (e.g., al-Hudjwiri, 369) 
that wakt “has need of Adl’’, that “hal (state) is that 
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which descends upon ‘time’ (wakt) and adorns it, 
as the spirit adorns the body”’. It is the actualization 
of #al which makes it possible not to lose wakt, and 
it is thanks to wakt that the Adl received is actualized 
in the soul. According to the degree of completeness 
of the spiritual experience, emphasis will be placed 
on either the one or the other. It is said that Jacob 
was the possessor of wakt, while Abraham possessed 
hal. Similarly, kal qualifies the object of desire 
(murdd) and wakt the degree introspectively attained 
by the one who desires (murid). So much so that the 
murid (which connotes the idea of novice, beginner) 
“is with himself in the pleasure of wakt’’, aud the 
murad “‘Tis} with God in the delight of hdl’ (al- 
Hudjwiri, op. cit., 370). 

Hal, an inner received state, may well at the start 
of the spiritual life be burdened with speech; how- 
ever, it must succeed in transcending every descrip- 
tion (na‘t), just as wadjd inserted in time shatters 
time, when from ‘“‘encounter’’ it becomes ‘‘ecstasy’’ 
(cf. al-Kalabadhi, Kitab al-Ta‘arruf, ed. Arberry, 
Cairo 1352/1933, 54). 

3.—Hal and tamkin. Muhasibi, taking his idea of 
hal from the medical vocabulary (cf. above), laid 
stress on the point of equilibrium experienced inter- 
nally, from which it followed that hdl, not measured 
temporally, was enduring. Other writers (e.g., al- 
Ghazzali, Ihyd?, Cairo 1352, iii, 16-7) emphasize 
the multiplicity of a@hwal in the soul, the lack of 
continuity in their order, and the extreme difficulty 
of stabilization. 

But it is generally stated that hal, the internal 
reality of self tvansiens, unstable at the start of 
spiritual life, can tend to become stabilized—beyond 
speech and beyond temporal order. The vocabulary 
of al-Djurdjini, who regards it as becoming makdm 
because ‘‘possessed” by the subject, here seems to be 
at fault. For preference, it is the idea of tamkin, 
strengthening, stability, that emerges. The makam 
is a place, the station where one remains; tamkin is 
the spiritual act of enduring and stability. Tamkin, 
says al-Hudjwiri, (op. cit., 372), is contrasted with 
talwin, which indicates a change, an alternating 
transition from one state to another. 

Moreover, makam, exactly like hal, can and must 
be strengthened by famkin. And this last is of two 
kinds, depending on whether the action of God or 
the subject’s act is dominant. In the second case, 
it qualifies the makdmat and the ahwal and is coloured 
by them; in the first case, “‘there are no attributes”. 
The weak soul could not persist in the act of kal— 
which may arise, vanish, give way to some new 
favour. The soul endowed with tamkin becomes 
stabilized beyond the reach of every psychological 
change. 

According to al-Ansari, the stabilized akwal 
progressively become ‘‘ascendencies”, wildydt, then 
“realities”, haka@tk, in order finally to attain 
the ‘“‘limits’” of the mystical ascent, nihdyat. Cf. 
S. de Beaurecueil, introduction to Shark al-mandzil 
of SAbd al-Mu‘ti, Cairo 1954. 
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({L. GaRDET) 

HALAB, in Turkish Halep, in Italian, English 
and German Aleppo, in French Alep; town in Syria, 
the most important after Damascus. 

It is situated in 38°68’5” E. and 40°12’ N., and at 
an altitude of 390 metres/1275 ft., at the north-west 
extremity of the inland plateau of Syria and on the 
banks of a small river, the Kuwayk (average rate of 
flow from 2 to 3 cubic metres per second) which des- 
cends from the last foothills of the Taurus. It is 
surrounded by a vast chalk plain with a healthy 
though severe sub-desert climate with wide variations 
in temperature (winter average: 5° to 17° Centigrade; 
summer average: 20° to 30°) and a low and irregular 
rainfall (annual average: 420 mm/161% ins. spread 
over 40 to 50 days). The basic resources of this arid 
country come from the growing of wheat and cotton 
and the rearing of sheep; olive and fig-trees and vines 
also thrive there, and, in addition, in the immediate 
outskirts of Aleppo there are market gardens along 
the banks of the river, and pistachio trees (L. Pistacia 
vera), which have for centuries been a great speciality 
of the town. At all periods these local resources have 
supplied Aleppo with commodities for trade and for 
sale in the neighbouring regions and also the opport- 
unity to develop manufacturing industries which are 
still active today: chiefly textiles and soap-making. 
In addition it is a market centre for the nomadic 
Arabs of the steppes of the northern Shamiyya who 
bring to it sheep, alkalis and salt (from the lagoon 
of al-Djabbil). 

Aleppo’s importance as an urban centre dates 
largely from pre-Islamic times: it is certainly not an 
exaggeration to claim that it is one of the most ancient 
cities of the world and that no other place which is 
still inhabited and flourishing can boast of a compar- 
able history. 

Aleppo is first mentioned in history in the zoth 
century B.C., under the same name as it now has 
(Hittite Khalap; Egyptian Khrb; Akkadian Khal- 
laba, Khalman, Khalwan) and in conditions which 
clearly imply that even at that early date it already 
had a very long past behind it. It seems that a rural 
settlement was formed there in prehistoric times and 
that this village gradually gained ascendance over 
the others in the area, owing to the relatively wide 
resources of its site and in particular to the presence 
there of a rocky eminence on which the citadel still 
stands today: it was this acropolis, one of the strong- 
est and the most easily manned defensive positions 
in the whole of northern Syria, which enabled the 
masters of the place to extend contro] over their 
neighbours so as to found the “great kingdom” 
which was, in the 2oth century B.C., to enter into 
relations with the Hittites of Anatolia. 

At first the relations of the two states were friendly; 
but at the end of the 19th century B.C. the Hittite 
king Mursil, attempting the conquest of northern 
Syria, ‘destroyed the town of Khalap and brought 
to the town of Khattusa the prisoners of Khalap and 
its wealth’’. Aleppo fell next under the power of the 
Mitannis (before 1650 B.C.) and about 1430 fell again 
into the hands of the Hittites, who formed there a 
principality which was destined to collapse at the 
same time as the Anatolian kingdom. The Aramaeans, 
who then settled in northern Syria, seem to have 
neglected Aleppo in favour of new localities which 
they founded in its neighbourhood. Nothing is heard of 
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Persian domination; it seems that this temporary 
disappearance was the consequence of a more or less 
serious destruction of the settlement, which prob- 
ably occurred at the time of the fall of the Hittite 
kingdom and the effect of which was to reduce it to 
the status of a small rural town. 

Aleppo owed its recovery to the conquests of 
Alexander and to the formation of the Seleucid 
kingdom, Seleucus Nicator, to whom it was allotted, 
founded on its site, between 301 and 281 B.C., a 
colony of Macedonians called Beroia, built according 
to a regular plan with rectilinear streets crossing at 
right angles, ramparts whose four sides formed a 
square, and a system of canals bringing water from 
the springs of Haylan 11 kilometres away. Though 
Beroia never took an important part in the destinies 
of the Seleucid kingdom, this foundation neverthe- 
less formed a decisive turning-point in the history of 
the place: not only did it restore to it permanently 
the urban character which it had lost, but its layout 
was to be maintained in the Islamic town, some of its 
characteristic features surviving until the present 
day. 

Incorporated into the Roman province of Syria, 
which was formed in 64 B.C., Aleppo owed to its 
new masters a long period of peace and the construc- 
tion of magnificent market buildings (an agora and a 
colonnaded avenue). A Christian community esta- 
blished itself there at a very early date and it would 
seem that the town had a very active economic life 
during the Byzantine period, for many Jews settled 
there and there grew up at this period, outside the 
walls, a suburb for caravan trains inhabited by Arabs 
of the Tanikh tribe, whence its name, of Arabic 
origin, al-Hadir (‘‘the settlement of sedentarized 
Bedouin”). But the Persian invasion of 540 A.D., led 
by the king Khosroes I in person, inflicted a serious 
blow on Aleppo: the citadel, into which the popul- 
ation had retreated, held out against the attack, but 
the town itself was burned. Its defences were rebuilt 
by Justinian, who built there a fine cathedral, but 
the sack of Antioch and the constant threat of Per- 
sian invasions inevitably prevented the recovery of 
the district. 

It was in 16/636 that the Muslim troops appeared 
before Aleppo, under the command of Khalid b. al- 
Walid: the Arabs in the suburb surrendered immedi- 
ately, followed very soon by the rest of the inhabi- 
tants, in favour of whom Abia ‘Ubayda signed a 
solemn pact guaranteeing them their lives, the pre- 
servation of the fortifications and the possession of 
their churches and houses, against their agreement to 
pay tribute. As a consequence of this the first mosque 
of the town was built on a public roadway: it was in 
fact the monumental arch which stood at the entry 
to the colonnaded street; its bays were simply walled 
in to transform it into an enclosed space. 

Attached to the djund of Hims, and then to that 
of Kinnasrin, Aleppo played no administrative or 
political réle under the Umayyad caliphate, although 
some governors of the province did reside in its 
neighbourhood. Its life seems to have been modified 
only very slowly by the Muslim conquest: not only 
did there remain a large Christian community, which 
continued to be split by the same dissensions as in the 
past, but in addition it was to be more than a century 
before the number of Muslims in the region had in- 
creased enough to warrant the building of a monu- 
mental Great Mosque: it is not known whether it 
was al-Walid I [¢.v.] or his brother Sulayman [@.v.] 
who was responsible for the construction of this 
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to remain until modern times the chief place of wor- 
ship in Aleppo. 

The ‘Abbasid caliphate was for Aleppo, as for the 
whole of Syria, a period of eclipse: it remained during 
this period a provincial centre, deprived of any politic- 
al or administrative importance. It fell into the hands 
of Ahmad b. Tiliin {q.v.], was re-taken by the caliph, 
besieged by the Karmatis in 290/902-3, then from 
325/936-7 became subject to Muhammad al-Ikhshid 
[q-v.], who appointed as governor the chief of the 
Arab tribe of the Kilab; this encouraged an influx 
of the Bedouins of this tribe into northern Syria, 
which was later to have regrettable consequences 
for the town. Disputed between Ibn Ra?ik {g.v.] and 
the Ikhshidids, Aleppo was finally captured from 
the latter, in 333/944, by the famous Hamdanid 
amir, Sayf al-Dawla [g.v.], who established himself 
there. 

Thus, for the first time since the advent of Islam, 
Aleppo became the capital of a state and the residence 
of a ruler, and was to share in the admiration ac- 
corded by historical tradition to the Hamdanid 
prince because of his military successes against the 
Byzantines, and the brilliant literary activity which 
centred round the vast palace which he built outside 
the walls: al-Mutanabbi [¢.v.], Abi Firas al-Ham- 
dani [q.v.], al-Wa?wa? [q.v.], Ibn Nubata [q.v.], Ibn 
Khalawayh [q.v.], Ibn Djinni {g.v.] and many others 
less famous, were to give to the court of Sayf al- 
Dawla a brilliance which at this time was unique. In 
contrast to this, the administrative methods do not 
seem to have been very favourable to the develop- 
ment of economic activity. Furthermore, during the 
winter of 351/962, Nicephorus Phocas appeared un- 
expectedly before the town, took it by storm after 
elaborate siege operations, and left it as a deserted 
ruin, having methodically pillaged and burned it for 
a whole week and either massacred its inhabitants 
or led them away captive. 

It was to be a long time before Aleppo recovered 
from this catastrophe. Sayf al-Dawla abandoned it 
for Mayyafarikin [q.v.] and on his death it passed to 
his son Sa‘d al-Dawla Abu ’1l-Ma‘ali Sharif, with 
whose accession there began the darkest period in the 
history of the town since the Muslim conquest. The 
ambitions of the regents, the covetousness of the 
neighbouring amirs, the successive Byzantine in- 
vasions, the Bedouin raids, and the repeated attempts 
of the Fatimids of Egypt to seize a place whose 
possession would have opened to then the route to 
“Irak all resulted in half a century of disorders, 
fighting and violence (for details see HAMDANIDS). 
Nor did the Fatimid occupation in 406/1015 bring 
any noticeable improvement, because of the revolts 
of the governors and the weakness of the central ad- 
ministration: the latter soon became so pronounced 
that in 414/1023 the Bedouin tribes of Syria decided 
to divide the country ainong themselves. In this way 
Aleppo fell to the chief of the Kxilab, Salih b. Mirdas, 
whose descendants, the Mirdiasids, remained in 
possession of it for slightly over fifty years under the 
merely nominalsuzerainty of the caliphs of Cairo. Salih 
himself was powerful enough to drive back the Fati- 
mids temporarily as far as Palestine, but the division 
of his terrifosies among his sons was the signal for an 
incessant series of quarrels and civil wars which 
brought anarchy and misery to the town and enabled 
the I}yzantines and the l’atimids, each in turn ap- 
pealed to for help by the rival claimants, to intervene 
continually in the affairs of the dynasty: thus in 457/ 
1065 the Mirdasid Rashid al-Dawla Mahmid _ suc- 
ceeded in taking Aleppo from his uncle with the help 
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of Turkish mercenaries enlisted with funds provided 
by the Byzantines. 

It was in fact in the Mirdasid period that the Turks 
began to penetrate into Syria, as isolated bands which 
the Mirdiasid princes often took into their service, but 
which usually roamed the region unhindered in search 
of plunder. Towards the end of the 5th/rrth century, 
Aleppo itself was to come under the domination of 
the Turkish dynasties. 

In 462/1070, under the pressure of political circum- 
stances, Mahmid had officially caused the khutba 
to be recited in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Ka?im and of the Saldjik sultan Alp-Arslan, in 
spite of the disapproval of the inhabitants, the major- 
ity of whom had from the time of the Hamdanids 
been adherents of the Imami Shi‘i doctrine. This 
attachment to the Saldjik empire remained a purely 
theoretical one, in spite of a military demonstration 
by the sultan outside the walls of the town in 463/ 
1071. Some years later, on the occasion of a dispute 
between two Mirdasids for the succession, Malik Shah 
{g.v.] sent against Aleppo his brother Tutush [q.v.:] 
the Arabs of the Kilab and the ‘Ukaylid chief Mus- 
lim b. Kuraysh [g.v.], who had joined him, having 
secretly entered into negotiations with the besieged 
prince, Tutush raised the siege, to return to the 
attack in the following years. Unable to hold out 
against him, the last Mirdasid, Abu ’1-Fada?il Sabik, 
surrendered the town to Muslim b. Kuraysh (472/ 
1079). 

This could be only a provisional solution, but the 
political conditions of the time, in a world which was 
in the process of change, meant that no stabte situ- 
ation could immediately be established: it was to be 
another half-century before the fate of Aleppo was 
settled. 

On the death of Muslim b. Kuraysh, which oc- 
curred in 478/1085 in an encounter with Sulayman b. 
Kutulm{sh, Tutush, at the request of the citizens of 
Aleppo themselves, hastened from Damascus in order 
to oppose Sulayman’s design on the town, but he in 
his turn had to retreat before Malik-Shah; the latter, 
in 479/1086, sent to Aleppo as governor K4sim al- 
Dawla Ak-Sunkur {q.v.], whose beneficial adminis- 
tration ensured for the town a few years’ respite. 
This annexation of Aleppo to the empire of the Great 
Saldjiks was not to remain unquestioned, because of 
the political confusion created by the death of Malik- 
Shah. Tutush defeated and put to death Ak-Sunkur, 
who had set himself up as defender of the rights of 
Barkyaruk [q.v.], and thus made himself master of 
Aleppo; on his death in 488/1095, it passed to his son 
Ridwan {q.v.]; Ridwan was succeeded in 507/1113 by 
his son Tadj al-Dawla Alp-Arslan, who was assassin- 
ated in the following year and replaced by his brother 
Sultan-Shah, a minor to whom there was given as 
regent one of his grandfather’s slaves, Lu?lu? al-Yaya. 
This small Saldjikid dynasty was not to gain any 
more than a purely local importance: the smallness 
of its territory, of modest dimensions and impover- 
ished by so many years of wars, disorders and impo- 
sitions, its rivalry with the Saldjikid dynasty of 
Damascus, the resistance of the Shi‘i elements of the 
population (to whom were joined Isma‘ilis, who were 
active and dangerous enough for it to be necessary 
to humour their demands), all combined to render its 
authority precarious. The princes of Aleppo were not, 
any more than were their neighbours, of a stature 
successfully to oppose the Crusaders, who were able 
to push forward their enterprises in northern Syria; 
they even came to attack the town itself (493/1100, 
497/1103), which was forced to submit to paying 
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tribute to them. The assassination of Lulu? was to 
render this long political crisis still more acute: the 
Artukid prince of Mardin, Il-Ghazi, was chosen as 
regent, but he was prevented from any effective 
action by his distance from Aleppo, the ruined state 
of the town and the dissensions within the family. 
In 517/1123 moreover, Balak [g.v.] ousted his cousins 
from Mardin and deposed Sultan-Shah, but he died 
the following year without having been able to pre- 
vent the Crusaders from desecrating the Muslim 
sanctuaries on the outskirts of Aleppo. Abandoned, 
then besieged anew by the Crusaders allied to Sultan- 
Shah and to Dubays b. Sadaka, the town was saved 
only by virtue of the energy and devotion of its 
kadi, Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Khashsh4b, who took over 
the administration and the direction of political 
affairs: it was he who, with the agreement of the 
population, appealed for help to the atdbeg of al- 
Mawsil, Ak-Sunkur al-Bursuki, whose successors 
were to save Aleppo and to re-establish its position. 

After some years of instability, the consequence 
of the assassination of al-Bursuki, Aleppo was in 
523/1129 Officially given by the sultan to the famous 
atdbeg ‘Imad al-Din Zangi [{g.v.], whose victorious 
campaigns were to have the effect of freeing it rapidly 
from the threat of the Crusaders. After him, his son 
Nar al-Din Mahmid [q.v.] was not only to continue 
with increasing success his work of reconquest but 
also to lift the town out of the state of decay into 
which it had fallen, He was a prudent and just ad- 
ministrator, who knew how to instil into the popul- 
ation respect for governmental authority; he rebuilt 
the fortified walls, the citadel, the Great Mosque and 
the séks and repaired the canals; above all it was he 
who was responsible for the foundation of the first 
madrasas which were to support his efforts to restore 
Sunni orthodoxy. It is true that in 516/1122 an at- 
tempt towards this had been made by the Artukid 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Djabb4r, but it had encountered 
the opposition of the Shi‘is, who demolished the 
building as fast as it was erected. Nir al-Din founded 
at Aleppo no fewer then six madrasas (including the 
Hallawiyya madrasa, the former Byzantine cathedral 
transformed into a mosque by the kaédi fbn al- 
Khashshab as a reprisal for the ‘‘atrocities’’ of the 
Crusaders, and the Shu‘aybiyya madrasa, on the site 
of the first masdjsd founded by the Muslims on their 
entry into Aleppo). He entrusted the teaching in 
them to Elanafi and Shafi‘i fukaha? whom he invited 
from ‘Irak and Upper Mesopotamia: Radial-Din al-Sa- 
rakhsi, ‘Ala? al-Din al-Kasani, Husam al-Din al-R4zi, 
Sharaf al-Din Ibn Abi SAsrain (on whom see Brockel- 
mann, I, 374-5, SI, 649, 971). His amirs followed 
his example. With the madrasas were built also con- 
vents for the Sifis. The Sunni propaganda movement 
thus begun increased in intensity: the failure of the 
coup attempted in 552/1157, during an illness of the 
atabeg, by the Shi_l elements of the town with the 
connivance of his brother Amir-i Amiran, clearly 
shows that the action of the Turkish princes was not 
long in producing results. Nir al-Din also founded 
at Aleppo a hospital and a Dar al-‘Adl for his public 
judicial hearings. 

On the death of Nir al-Din, the youth of his son, 
al-Malik al-Salih Isma‘il, encouraged the ambitions of 
Salah al-Din who, having made himself master of 
Damascus, marched on Aleppo, but the authorities 
and the population, firmly loyal to the Zangid 
dynasty, held out against him and even appealed to 
the Isma‘ilis for help, forcing him to abandon the 
siege. Only eight years later was he able to take 
Aleppo, the Zangids of al-Mawsil, who had wel- 
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comed him on the death of Isma%l, being only too 
happy to hand it over to him in order to be able to 
regain possession of the Mesopotamian territories 
which he had taken from them (579/1183). Salah al- 
Din gave the town to his son Ghazi who administered 
it first as governor, then as ruler under the name of 
al-Malik al-Zahir (¢.v.]. Having extended his authority 
over all northern Syria, he was the first Ayyiibid 
ruler who dared to arrogate to himself the title of 
Sultén, and the dynasty which he thus founded 
remained until the Mongol conquest powerful enough 
to oppose with some success the claims of al-Malik al- 
‘Adil [q.v.], against whom it obtained support by 
means of an alliance with the Ayyabid kingdom of 
Mayyafarikin and with the Saldjiiks of Konya. 
Ghazi himself, his wife, Dayfa-Khatin, and his mam- 
lak Toghril, who was proclaimed regent on Ghiazi’s 
death, all displayed remarkable political qualities 
and were able not only to preserve Aleppo in the 
hands of the direct descendants of Salah al-Din, ousted 
everywhere else by those of al-Malik al-‘Adil, but also 
to make it the capital of a strong and prosperous state 
(annual revenue of the treasury in the middle of the 
ath/13th century: about 8 million dirhams), which 
was surpassed only by the realm of Egypt. This 
period marks the apogee of mediaeval Aleppo. In- 
creased by new suburbs in which there lived the 
Turkish cavalry of the rulers, its industries stimulated 
by the presence of the royal court, enriched by the 
trade with the Venetians whom the commercial 
treaties (1207, 1225, 1229, 1254) had authorized to 
establish a permanent factory there, its fortifications 
restored according to modern techniques, its citadel 
entirely rebuilt to become one of the most splendid 
works of military art of the Middle Ages, its canal 
system repaired and extended to reach throughout 
the town, and its s#ks enlarged, Aleppo became at 
this time one of the most beautiful and most active 
cities in the whole of the Muslim East. Madrasas con- 
tinued to be built (the Zahiriyya madrasa of Ghazi; 
the Madrasat al-Firdaws of Dayfa Khatin), as well 
as Safi convents (the Khankah of Farafra, of Yusuf 
TI), both erected in a logical and sober style of archi- 
tecture and housing an intellectual life which was 
remarkable for its time, as is witnessed by the names 
of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi [q.v.], of Kamal al- 
Din Ibn al-‘Adim [g.v.], of ‘Izz al-Din Ibn Shaddad 
{g.v.], of Ibn Salah al-Shahraziri (Brockelmann, I, 
358), and of ‘Ali al-Harawi (q.0.]. 

The reign of Yisuf II [see AL-MALIK AL-NASIR] was 
to mark at the same time the zenith and the collapse 
of the dynasty: chosen as sultan by the amirs of 
Damascus, he annexed central Syria and began at 
the same time an open conflict with the Mamluks of 
Egypt, which was ended by the intervention of the 
caliph of Baghdad. But, on the other hand, Aleppo, 
which had already had to defend itself twice against 
armed bands of Kh*drizmis, was attacked by the 
Mongols of Hilagi; abandoned by its ruler and a pro- 
portion of its inhabitants and taken by assault on 
8 Safar 658/24 January 1260, it was ruthlessly sacked, 
and Yisuf II, taken prisoner by the Mongols, was 
put to death. 

Occupied by the Mamliks after the battle of ‘Ayn 
Djalit, retaken by the Mongols, again recovered by 
the Mamliks, Aleppo was to remain under Mamlak 
domination until the Ottoman conquest; it was made 
by ther. the capital of a ntydba which came imme- 
diately after Damascus in the hierarchy of the pro- 
vinces: corresponding roughly with the area of the 
former Ayyubid kingdom, it owed its importance 
to its geographical situation, on the northern fron- 
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tier of the empire, whose protection it ensured. 
Nevertheless the town recovered only slowly from 
the disaster it had suffered in 658/1260: the continual 
threat of a renewed Mongol offensive kept it in a 
semi-deserted state for nearly half a century; it was 
32 years before the citadel was repaired and 130 years 
before the destroyed fortifications were rebuilt. Once 
security had been restored, the revolts of its governors, 
the turbulence of the troops and the severe taxation 
system scarcely helped to restore its activity, and 
the ravages of the Black Death of 1348, soon followed 
by those of Timir, completed its paralysis. 

But from the beginning of the gth/r5th century, 
the destruction of the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia 
and of the Genoese factories on the Black Sea, through 
which the commercial traffic between Europe and 
Persia had passed, gave Aleppo a considerable 
economic advantage, which was very soon to make 
its fortune: the town became the starting point for 
the caravans which fetched silk from Djilan to re- 
sell it to the Venetians in exchange for cloth of 
Italian manufacture, and thus enjoyed a vigorous im- 
petus whose effect was to change its topography. 
While its s#ks grew and were provided with large 
khans which are among the most remarkable and 
typical buildings of the town (the Khan of Abrak, 
the Khan of Ozdemir, the Khan of Khayr-bak), vast 
and populous suburbs grew up along the caravan 
routes, doubling the area of buildings and necessi- 
tating the rebuilding further out of the eastern walls. 
In all of these suburbs there arose great mosques pro- 
vided with minarets (the mosques of Altunbugha, 
of Akbugha, of Manklibugha) and zdwiyas intended 
for the devotions of the Siifis, whose doctrines and 
practices were then very popular. One of these su- 
burbs housed the Christians—Maronites, and es- 
pecially Armenians—who served as brokers and 
dragomans to the European merchants. 

Occupied without fighting by the Ottomans after 
the battle of Mardj Dabik, Aleppo became the capital 
of a wilayet, which corresponded to the niydba of the 
Mamliks and whose governors had the rank of 
mir-i miran, 

The rebel governor of Damascus, Djanbirdi al- 
Ghazali [see aL-GHazALi, Djanbirdi], failed to cap- 
ture Aleppo in 926-7/1520, which was incorporated 
in the Ottoman provincial system. The first detailed 
(mufassal) register in the Daftar-t Khakdani (q.v.] is 
dated 924/1518; several other surveys were made 
during the zoth/16th century. During the Ottoman 
decline, from the late roth/16th century, it suffered 
like other provincial capitals from the factional and 
political activities of the local military forces. For 
some years the Janissaries of Damascus imposed their 
domination on Aleppo, from which they were finally 
expelled only in 1013/1604. Situated at a junction of 
routes, and adjacent to Turkoman, Kurdish and 
Arab tribal areas, Aleppo offered obvious advantages 
to rebels, and served as a base for the Kurd, ‘Ali 
Djanbulat [see DJANBULAT], defeated in 1016/1607, 
as well as for Abaza Hasan Pasha {g.v.], fifty years 
later. The domination of the local Janissaries was 
checked in the following century by the emergence 
(before 1180/1766) of a rival faction, the Ashraf—a 
name which may signify no more than the retainers 
and clients of the Aleppine nakib al-Ashraf, Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad Tahazade, called Celebi Efendi. There 
is evidence that the Ashraf tended to belong to the 
higher social groups, while the Janissaries, assimilated 
to the townspeople, were petty artisans and trades- 
men. The factional struggles continued after Celebi 
Efendi’s death (1786); in a notorious clash in 1212/ 
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1798, the Janissaries treacherously slaughtered a 
party of Ashraf. The leader of the Ashraf was now 
Ibrahim Kataraghasi, a former servant and protégé 
of Celebi Efendi. On Bonaparte’s invasion of Syria, 
he commanded a contingent of Ashraf, sent to fight 
the French: there was a separate Janissary contin- 
gent. Ibrahim was twice appointed governor of 
Aleppo, but failed to perpetuate his power there, or 
to secure the ascendancy of the Ashraf. The Janis- 
saries regained power after his removal in 1223/1808, 
and although proscribed by the governor, Capan- 
oghlu Djalal al-Din Pasha, in 1228/1813, remained 
a force in local politics. In 1235/1819 they combined 
with the Ashraf to head an insurrection against the 
governor, Khurshid Pasha. Even after the dissolution 
of the Janissary corps in 1826, they survived as a 
faction in Aleppo, as did the Ashraf, until the mid- 
rgth century. 

During the whole of this period, in spite of the 
heavy taxation (treasury revenues farmed out in 
991/1583-4, for the town proper: 3,503,063 akdes; 
total together with the surrounding villages: 17, 
697,897 akées), Aleppo did not merely maintain the 
commercial importance it had acquired under the 
last Mamlak sultans, but developed it to the point 
of becoming at one period the principal market of 
the whole of the Levant. The signing of capitulations 
with the western European powers led, in fact, to 
the opening of new factories there: beside the Vene- 
tians, who in 1548 had brought there their consulate 
and their commercial headquarters, the French in 
1562, the English in 1583 and the Dutch in 1613 also 
opened there consulates and trading offices which, 
throughout the 11th/x7th century, were in fierce com- 
petition. Relegated to second place by the rapid 
development of Smyrna (Izmir) and by the Ottoman 
wars against Persia, whose effect was to cut it off 
from the regions with which it traded, and still more 
adversely affected by the efforts of the English and 
the Dutch to make Russia and the Persian Gulf the 
commercial outlets for Iran, Aleppo nevertheless 
continued to be a centre of world-wide importance, 
importing from Europe, via Alexandretta and 
Tripoli, manufactured goods (cloth, metals, chemical 
products, glass, paper, etc.) which it re-exported to 
eastern Anatolia, Kurdistan and Persia, exporting 
the products of its own industry (silks, cottons) and 
the raw materials supplied by its hinterland (drugs, 
cotton, nut-gall). In 1775, the total annual value of 
this trade stood at nearly 18 million gold francs, but 
after this date it declined continually because of the 
slowing down of the industrial and maritime activity 
of France, which had finally obtained a virtual 
monopoly over Aleppo. Another reason for this 
decline was the corrupt administration, and also the 
earthquake of 1822 which destroyed the greater part 
of the town; in addition, the constantly expanding 
place which the new trade with Asia and America was 
filling in world economy deprived the Levant of much 
of its former importance: in the period from 1841-46 
the trade of Aleppo did not exceed even 2 million gold 
francs. 

The intense commercial activity of its hey-day 
naturally was reflected in a further extension of the 
st#ks, many of which were entirely rebuilt in cut stone; 
at the same time the governors of the town provided 
Rhans to house the foreign merchants, These Ottoman 
Rkhans of Aleppo are among the best-preserved and 
most characteristic monuments of the town: some 
of them are attached to other buildings used for trade 
with which they form a homogeneous complex 
covering a vast area (¢.g., the wakf of Dukagin-zade 
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Mehmed Pasha, 963/1555:a great mosque, three kkdns, 
three kaysariyyas and four si#ks, covering nearly 
3 hectares; the wakf of Ibrahim-Khan-zade Mehmed 
Pasha, 982/1574: the customs kkdn and two siks 
consisting of 344 shops, the whole covering 8,000 
square metres); others, which conform more closely 
to the traditional type, are no less noteworthy (the 
khan of the Vizier, the kkdn of Kurt-bak). Thanks 
to these building works of the Ottoman pashas, 
Aleppo possesses today the most beautiful si#ks in 
the whole of the Muslim world. The great mosques, 
built at the same time, which reproduce the building 
style current in Istanbul, show the same breadth of 
conception, the same lavish resources, and the same 
successful result (the djami‘ of Khusraw Pasha, and 
of Bahram Pasha; the Ahmadiyya madrasa, the 
Sha‘baniyya madrasa, the madrasa of ‘Othman 
Pasha). 

At the same time, as a result of the commercial 
activity in the town and the impoverishment of the 
country districts, which together produced a drift 
of the peasants to the town, new suburbs arose, in- 
habited by small craftsmen (weavers etc.), increasing 
the town to an area approaching that which it occu- 
pies today: at the end of the 11th/17th century, it 
contained about 14,000 hearths, a considerable 
figure for the time. 

The installation of the European merchants had 
naturally been profitable to their habitual inter- 
mediaries: the Jews and more especially the Chris- 
tians. The latter in addition, by acting as dragomans 
for the consulates, were able to obtain diplomas of 
immunity [see BERATLI]. Thanks to the activities of 
European missions, many of them became Roman 
Catholics (4,000 Catholics in 1709; 14,478 Catholics 
as against 2,638 non-Catholics in the middle of the 
1gth century). Their suburb grew and middle-class 
houses were built in it which are among the finest in 
the town, and it even became a centre of intellectual 
activity. 

Thus, in many respects, the first half of the Otto- 
man period (1oth/16th-12th/18th centuries) consti- 
tuted the culminating point in Aleppo’s history. 

From 1831 to 1838 the Egyptian occupation [see 
IBRAHIM PASHA], which temporarily removed Aleppo 
from Ottoman administration, placed a heavy burden 
on the population because of the financial levies and 
the taxation which were imposed, but, here as else- 
where, it opened a new chapter in the history of the 
town: the revolt of 1266-7/1850, led by the leading 
inhabitants against the Ottoman governor, can be 
considered as the last spectacular manifestation of 
a social system which was already doomed. Through- 
out the second half of the 19th century, profound 
changes took place, under the influence of Europe, in 
social (schools, newspapers), administrative (the 
legal system) and economic life (the introduction of 
the tomato, and of kerosene and machines). New 
districts, planned and built in western style (‘Azi- 
ziyya, Djamiliyya, al-Talal) grew up outside the old 
town and attracted primarily the more Europeanized 
elements of the population: Christians and Jews. 
When Aleppo became linked by railway to Hamat 
and Damascus (1906), and then to Istanbul and to 
Baghdad (1912), the proximity of the stations gave 
a new life to these districts, and today the centre of 
gravity of the town tends to move towards them. 

Joined to Syria at the end of the 1914-18 war, 
Aleppo increased in administrative importance but 
suffered a great economic crisis, being cut off by the 
new political and customs frontiers from the countries 
with which it had formerly been trading—Anatolia, 
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Upper Mesopotamia and ‘Irak. This crisis was averted 
fairly rapidly by the discovery of new outlets for the 
commerce and manufactures of the town. The capital 
of a mukdfaga, equipped with a very elaborate and 
methodically organized administrative machinery, 
and provided with many flourishing schools, Aleppo 
gradually became an industrial town (spinning and 
weaving mills) and a political and intellectual centre 
second in importance only to Damascus. Its con- 
tinually expanding population, which in 1945 was 
approaching 300,000, even made it appear, immediate- 
ly after the Second World War, that it had a future 
as great as its past. 

In fact the town of Aleppo now has over 
450,000 inhabitants, among them 320,000 Muslims, 
130,000 Christians and a few thousand Jews, But it 
is unfortunate that this development has taken place 
without any definite measures of town-planning and 
that the new districts which have grown up on the 
outskirts, and which are occupied mainly by a 
population of manual and minor office workers, have 
not been planned as a harmonious extension of a 
city whose originality of architecture and intense 
activity had ensured it a unique place among the 
other great Muslim cities of the Near East. Although 
its commercial activity has recently benefited from 
the construction of the port of al-Ladhikiyya, the 
increase in vehicles has led to traffic problems which 
caused the authorities to open some thoroughfares 
through the ancient blocks. In addition Aleppo 
suffers from its situation as the “second” town of 
Syria, in relation to a capital to which both its 
history and its ambitions are traditionally opposed; 
the problems arising from the development of the 
northern provinces of Syria and of the ‘‘market 
place’ which has long served as their centre are 
among the most urgent of Syria’s present concerns. 
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AL-HALABI, BuruAn at-Din IBRAHIM B. Mu- 
HAMMAD B. IBRAHIM, a famous Hanafi author. 
Born in Aleppo, he studied first in his native town 
and later in Cairo, where Djalal al-Din al-Suyiti 
{g.v.] was one of his teachers; then he went to 
Istanbul where he lived for more than fifty years, 
finally becoming imam and khatib at the mosque of 
sultan Mehemmed II Fatih, also teacher of the 
recitation of the Kur’4n at the Dér al-Kurra? 
founded by the Grand Mufti, Sa‘di Celebi (d. 945/ 
1538-9). He was deeply learned in Arabic language, 
tafsiy and kird?a, hadith, and particularly fikh. He 
led a retired and unworldly life, devoted to study, 
teaching and writing. One personal feature known 
of him is his hostility to Ibn ‘Arabi {g.v.]. He died 
in 956/1549, more than go years old. 

His main work is the Multaka ’l-abhur, a handbook 
of the fura* according to the doctrine of the Hanafi 
school. It is based on four works, the Mukhtasar of 
al-Kuditri [g.v.], the Mukhidr of al-Buldadji, the 
Kanz al-dakatk of Abu ’l-Barakat al-Nasafi [g.v.], 
and the Wikdayat al-riwdya of Burhan al-Din 
Mahmid al-Mahbidi (on whom see Ahlwardt, cat. 
Berlin, no. 4546). Completed in 923/1517, it had an 
immediate success, acquired very numerous com- 
mentaries (the two most popular ones are the 
Madjma‘ al-anhur of Shaykh-zade, d. 1078/1667, 
and the Durr al-muntaké of al-Haskafi, d. 1088/1677), 
was translated into Turkish and commented upon in 
this language (e.g., by Muhammad Mawkifati, who 
wrote about 1050/1640), and became the authoritative 
handbook of the Hanafi school in the Ottoman 
Empire. The account of the legal system in the 
Ottoman Empire in I. Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau 
général de VEmpire ottoman (Paris 1787-1820 in 
3 vols., 1788-1824 in 7 vols.), is based on this work. 
It has often been printed, and was partly translated 
into French by H. Sauvaire (Marseilles 1882). 

Very popular, too, were the two commentaries which 
Ibrahim al-Halabi wrote on the Munyat al-musalli 
of Sadid al-Din al-Kashghari (an author of the 7th/ 
13th century). The larger one, called Ghunyat al- 
mutamalli (or al-mustamli), is an exhaustive treat- 
ment of all questions concerning ritual prayer, and 
it was highly praised for its clear and attractive 
style. 

Directed against Ibn ‘Arabi are his Ni‘mat al- 
dhari‘a fi nusrat al-shari‘a, and his Tasfih (sic) al- 
ghabi fi’l-radd ‘alaé Ibn ‘Arabi (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Fliigel, ii, no. 2973). 

Ibrahim al-Halabi was well aware of Hanafi works 
produced in India, and he made an extract of the 
Fatawa Tatérkhdniyya, compiled by order of 
Tatarkhan (d. soon after 752/1351), a nobleman at 
the court of Muhammad II Tughlak (726/1324-752/ 


1351), but his fame does not seem to have spread to 
any considerable extent to that other great centre of 
the Hanafi school. 

On these and his other writings, see Brockelmann, 
II, 570 f., SUI, 642 f., also Brockelmann, I, 478, SI, 
659 f. 

The main sources for Ibrahim’s biography are the 
reports of two near contemporaries of his, Tashképrii- 
zade ([g.v.] (d. 968), al-Shak@ik al-nu‘mdaniyya 
(transl, O. Rescher, Konstantinopel-Galata 1927, 
311 f.), and Ibn al-Hanbali (d. 971; cf. Brockelmann, 
483). This last has not been directly accessible so 
far, but it is quoted in the accounts of the later 
biographers, most reliably by Muhammad _ l- 
Tabbakh. The Kawdkib al-s@ ira bi-a‘ydan al-mia al- 
“Gshira of Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi (Jounieh 1949, ii, 
77) contains, in addition, some authentic recollections 
of the father of the author. The entries in the cata- 
logue of Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Fliigel, vi, nos. 12848, 
13320, etc.) are invaluable for the additional in- 
formation they give. Ibn al-“Imad, Shadhardt al- 
dhahab, vii, year 956, is a poor extract from the 
earlier biographies, but Muhammad Raghib al- 
Fabbakh, J‘lam al-nubala bi-ta’rikh Halab al- 
Shahba?, v, 569-572, is perhaps the most reliable digest 
of the earlier biographical sources. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(J. SCHACHT) 

AL-HALABI, Ntr at-Din s. BurHAN AL-DIN 
‘ALI 8. IBRAHIM B. AHMAD B. SALT B. SUMAR AL- 
Kauri at-SHAFI", Arabic author. He was born 
in Cairo in 975/1567-8 and pursued the usual studies. 
His main teacher was the famous Shafi‘i Shams al- 
Din al-Ramli. Later on he taught at the Madrasa 
al-Salahiyya. He died in Cairo on 29 Sha‘ban 1044/ 
17 February 1635. His best known work is the 
Insan al-“uytin commonly known as al-Sira al- 
Halabiyya. It is a biography of the Prophet, written 
at the request of Abu ’l-Mawahib b. Muhammad 
al-Bakri, then head of the leading Shaykh-family 
of Egypt. The work is based on two earlier bio- 
graphies, viz. SUyin al-athar by Ibn Sayyid al-Nash 
{g.v.] and al-Sira al-Sha’miyya by al-Salihi, but it 
also contains materials taken from other sources. 
It found a wide circulation, was printed several 
times and translated into Turkish. For mss of it 
and of its abridgments see Brockelmann II, 307 
and S II, 418. Amongst his other writings enume- 
rated by al-Muhibbi, we may mention al-Nasiha al- 
“Alawiyya fi bayan husn tarikat al-sdda al-Ahmadiyya 
in defence of the Brotherhood of Ahmad al-Badawi 
{9.v.]. 

Bibliography: Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-dthar, 

iii, 122 ff.; Brockelmanu II, 307 and SII, 418. 

(J. W. Fvck) 

HALAL wa HARAM (see suari‘al]. 

HALET EFENDI, Mehmed Sa‘id, Ottoman 
statesman, was born in Istanbul ca. 1175/1761, the 
son of a kadi, Hiiseyn Efendi, from the Crimea. He 
was educated in the house of the Shaykh al-Islam 
Sherif Efendi. He served under various provincial 
governors in Rumeli and as Ketkhuda {g.v.] of the 
naib of Yefiishehir Fener (Larissa). On returning to 
Istanbul, he became closely attached to Ghalib Dede 
[q.v.], the sheykh of the Mewlewi convent at Ghalata, a 
connexion which enabled him to complete his literary 
education. He was at this time serving as secretary 
to certain Ottoman dignitaries, such as Kassab- 
bashi Mehmed Agha and later the Phanariot Kalli- 
makhi; shortly afterwards the favour of the ketkhudd-i 
vikab-i hiimaytin Mustafa Reshid Efendi procured 
him a place among the kh»ddjegan (q.v.]. 
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On 4 Ramadan 1217/29 December 1802 he was 
appointed ambassador to France, with the rank of 
bash-muhdasib. His mission to Paris was a failure, but 
it enabled him to learn about the Western world. 
After his return to Istanbul (late 1806) he was ap- 
pointed beglikdji wekili and on 23 Rabi‘ I 1222/31 
May 1807, two days after the revolution which deposed 
Selim III, was promoted to the post of re?is al-kiittab 
[g.v.]. At the request of the French ambassador Sebas- 
tiani, who alleged that he was pro-British in his 
policy, he was dismissed on 5 March 1808 and exiled 
to Kiitahya; this banishment was in fact a fortunate 
accident for him, since Mustafa IV was dethroned on 
28 July following. In Sha‘ban 1224/September 1809 
he was permitted to return to Istanbul. 

The new sultan Mahmid II sent him on a mission 
to Baghdad, where he arrived on 25 Djumada I 
1225/28 June 1810. His task was to persuade the 
quasi-independent wali Kiiéiik Siileyman Pasha to 
pay various sums due to the sultan. When Siileyman 
refused, Halet Efendi retired to Mosul where, with 
the help of the mutasarrifs of Mosul and Baban, he 
prepared a military expedition against the recalci- 
trant wali, The expedition was successful, Siileyman 
Pasha being murdered and the former ketkhudad ‘Abd 
Allah Agha being appointed in his place. 

In 1226/early 1811 Halet Efendi was appointed 
ketkhuda-i rikdb-i hiimaytin, and on 5 Shawwal 
1230/10 September 1815 nishdndji. He enjoyed the 
confidence of Mahmiid II, who sought his advice in 
state affairs (for the secret correspondence between 
Halet Efendi and the berber-bashi ‘Ali Agha, see 
Dijewdet, Ta’rikh?, x, 262-78, xii, 226-8). He sup- 
ported the sultan in his policy of subduing the 
derebeyis [q.v.] in the provinces, but he did not favour 
the project to abolish the corps of the Janissaries: 
indeed he used them as an instrument to maintain 
his influence over the sultan. For a time he was so 
powerful that he controlled nominations to the posts 
of Grand Vizier and of Shaykh al-Islam. According 
to Slade, his intimacy with the Phanariots brought 
him under suspicion, and he tried to justify himself 
by showing ‘as great hatred to the Greeks as he was 
supposed to have friendship’ (Record of travels, i, 246). 
His fall was brought about by the part he played in 
procuring the deposition, in 1820, of ‘Ali Pasha 
Tepedelenli [g.v.] of Yanya; as his rival the res al- 
kittab Djanib Efendi had predicted, the expedition 
against ‘Ali Pasha provoked the Greek revolt in the 
Morea (March 1821). Accused of being the cause of 
this disaster, he was exiled to Konya in Safar 1238/ 
November 1822 and strangled there a few days later. 
His head was brought to Istanbul and was buried 
in the Mewlewi convent at Ghalata, near the public 
fountain and the library which he had founded there. 

Halet Efendi was a man of great intelligence and 
eloquence, whose abilities procured him a predomin- 
ant position in the early years of the reign of Mah- 
mid II. He maintained this position by appointing 
his own creatures to key posts and by sending any 
adversary to exile or to death. He was a conservative, 
strongly opposed to westernization. His réle in 
precipitating the Greek insurrection was disastrous 
for the Ottoman Empire. 
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HALETI, ‘Azmi-zApz MustaFA (977/1570-1040/ 
1631), Ottoman poet and scholar, considered 
the master of the rubd‘i in Turkish literature. He 
was born in Istanbul, the son of Pir Mehmed ‘Azmi 
(d. 990/1582), the tutor of the prince Mehmed (later 
Mehmed III), who left, besides poems in Turkish, 
Eastern Turkish, Arabic and Persian, an expanded 
translation of the Anis al-‘arifin of Husayn WAa‘iz 
and an unfinished translation (later continued by his 
son) of the mathnawt Mihr u Mushtari of the Persian 
poet Muhammad ‘Ass§r (see Rieu, Cat. Persian MSS, 
ii, 626; Pertsch, Kat., 843 ff.). 

H§leti studied under such scholars as the historian 
Sa‘d al-Din, who arranged his first appointment as 
miiderris. He soon distinguished himself and was 
made miiderris successively at the medreses of 
Eyyib, Sultan Selim, the Siileymaniyye (1008/1599) 
and Wefa (1010/1602). 

In 1011/1602 he was made kddi of Damascus; 
there he met the poet Rihi [g.v.] who mentions him 
with praise in a kit‘a chronogram. He was later 
(1013/1604) moved to Cairo, where for a short time 
he took charge of the office of the beglerbegi, upon the 
murder of Hadjdji Ibrahim Pasha, but he was 
accused of not being firm enough and dismissed. 
After a short period of disgrace, he was made kadi of 
Bursa, but was dismissed as a result of the incursions 
of the famous rebel-chief Kalenderoghlu [q.v.]. In 
1020/1611 he was appointed kddi of Edirne, but was 
moved to Damascus the same year, where he remained 
until 1022/1618. 

On the accession of ‘Othman II in 1028/1618 
HAleti submitted to the young sultan a petition in 
verse, and was again made kadi of Cairo. He returned 
to Istanbul in 1028/1619. He submitted a similar 
petition to Murad IV, in whose reign he became the 
kadi‘asker of Anadolu (1032/1623) and later (1037/ 
1627) of Rimeli. He was made a miiderris of the dar 
al-hadith of the Siileymaniyye a few months before 
he died in 1040/1631 (indicated in the chronogram 
on his tomb-stone: Ruh-i pakine dem-be-dem rahmet). 
He is buried in the courtyard of a school at Sofuldr 
which he had restored. 

Despite many vicissitudes, Haleti had, on the 
whole, a successful career and reached the second 
highest position of his profession; his diwan, however, 
is full of complaints against Fate, and the jealousy 
of intriguing colleagues. The sources generally agree 
that Haleti was one of the most learned men of his 
time. He wrote and translated many books on law, 
and he left a library of several thousand volumes, 
most of them annotated in his own hand. 

Apart from various religious treatises, he is the 
author of: (1) Diwan, dedicated to Mehemmed ITI 
in its early version. It has not been edited. MSS 
contain varying numbers of kasidas, ghazals and 
Rit‘as. Some include his rubd‘is, some do not. For a 
fairly good copy, see Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi, Hazine 
894, which contains 31 kasidas 721 ghazals, 300 
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rubad%is and the Sdki-ndme. Haleti cannot be con- 
sidered a major poet, but his diwdn contains many 
poems of impeccable form, fresh inspiration and 
colourful imagery. He owes his fame and place in 
Turkish literature almost entirely to his rubd‘is, for 
which reason he has often been compared with 
‘Umar Khayy4am. His ruba@‘is are either included in 
copies of his diwan or form an independent risdla, 
where they are alphabetically arranged. In both 
cases their numbers vary greatly (between 70 and 
600). These rubda‘is, exquisite in form, impeccable in 
style and often very personal in expression, are not 
always original in subject matter. They treat mostly 
the old themes common to most diwdn poets: All 
things are ephemeral, Fortune is fickle, life is fleeting, 
Fate is merciless, the beloved is cruel, consolation is 
to be found in mystic love, etc. But all these thoughts 
and’ feelings are so skilfully expressed that poets, 
scholars and biographers alike proclaimed him as the 
greatest master of rubda‘i (cf. Nedim’s famous verse: 
Haleti ewdj-t riba‘ide utar Sanka gibi, ‘“Haleti soars 
in the topmost heaven ot rubda‘i like the ‘Anka’’). 

(2) Sdadki-name (the Book of the Cup-bearer), a 
mathnawt of 520 distichs in mutakdrib, which 
Haleti wrote following the vogue of the time, when 
many poets produced works of varying length in 
this genre, introduced from Persian. It consists of.a 
short introductory prologue followed by 15 sections 
(makdles) and an epilogue (khatm-1 kelam). Following 
the pattern, H4leti uses this genre to glorify mystic 
love symbolized by wine, elaborates on the transience 
of worldly things and mocks the ostentatious 
practices of the hypocritically devout; finally he 
invites all ‘‘men of heart” to join in drinking this 
wine and become brothers. 

(3) Miinshe’at, a collection of the letters Haleti 
wrote to various important personalities of the time. 
Although they are written in the usual flowery and 
bombastic insha? style, they contain a number of 
enlightening references to events and personalities of 
the time. 
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HALFA? (a.), alfa-grass, esparto-grass. 

This name is generally used, loosely, of two rather 
similar plants: the true alfa-grass (stipa tenacissima) 
with leaves folded into a half-sheath and ears which 
somewhat resemble those of barley; and the lygeum 
or esparto-grass or “wild alfa” (lygoeum spartum), a 
smaller plant which has stiffer leaves. The former 
grows in mountainous districts and on high plateaus; 
in Tunisia it is called halfa? raisiyya and geddim; the 
jatter prefers low-lying ground (halfa? mahbila, 
sennagh). Although it is difficult to recognize them 
at first, the experienced eye can distinguish the 
yellow-green of alfa-grass from the blue-green of 
esparto-grass. A field of alfa or a pre-Saharan steppe 
pasture where alfa is predominant is sometimes 
given the name zemla. 

The true alfa flourishes in the area extending from 
the Dahra of Morocco to beyond the Djabal Nafisa 
in Libya and including the Ksar Mountains, the 
plateau of the Awlad Sidi Shaykh, Djelfa, Bi Sa‘ada, 
the Ba Taleb and the Ma‘adid, in Algeria, and the 
High Tell, the djabals situated to the south of the 
Dorsal, the chain of the MatmAta and the plateau of 
the Hawiya, in Tunisia. This alfa is sometimes sub- 
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divided into “‘sparterie” alfa, with very fine stalks 
about 40 centimetres long, which have a regular 
diameter, and ‘‘paper-making” alfa, with coarser 
stalks of varying length. 

Usually only the true alfa is used to make pulp for 
paper-making, since the discovery, in the 1850's, by 
Thomas Routledge of Eynsham of the possibilities of 
its use in this industry. The wild alfa or esparto-grass, 
although its fibres are equally suitable for paper- 
making, is preferred for sparterie (see below) and 
rope-making. They are, however, to a certain extent 
interchangeable. 

The alfa fields have given rise to many juridical 
problems. Originally the state of Tunisia tended to 
consider the alfa areas as its domain and to instal 
there workers to harvest it, and public weighing 
officials. Soon, however, there developed a system of 
“concessions”’ with privately employed workers. 

The season for the harvesting of alfa, but not of 
esparto-grass, is officially fixed from September rst 
to April 30th, the spring months being left to allow 
the plant to grow again. The harvesting is done by 
women and consists of separating the fibrous stalk 
from the sheath by a sharp pull done with the help 
of a rod {mogla‘) 30 centimetres long. The woman 
takes a handful of stalks (mozla), twists them round 
the rod, and, with a brisk action, separates them from 
the rhizomes. The product of the harvest, first 
collected into hanks (zerza), then bound into sheaves 
(Andg) of from 10 to 12 bunches, is put into a wide- 
meshed net (djeyyaba, shabka) to be carried to the 
public weighing machine in the market place 
(manshra). A good worker can gather as much as 
100 kgs. in a day. Among the Awlad ‘Aziz (Maknasi) 
a woman’s harvesting ability is considered as part 
of her dowry. After being weighed, the alfa is put into 
stacks (gém) in the stack-yard to dry thoroughly. 
After a week it is put into bales which are piled 
up (testif) to await transport by train or lorries to 
wholesale markets or factories. 

In Tunisia, the markets, the first of which were 
set up at Sousse and Kayraw4n, multiplied with the 
building of the railway between Hanshir Swatir and 
Sousse. Local markets were set up near the stations: 
Hadieb al-‘Uyin, Sbeytla, Kasrin, Thelepte, Haydra, 
in the High Tell. Centres at Mazztina, Sened, 
Maknasi, Kafsa, Sidi Ba Zid, Fayd and Bir Hafey 
supply alfa to Sfax or to the recently built cellulose 
factory at Kasrin. 

In addition to this industrial use there should be 
mentioned some uses of alfa in local handicrafts. In 
Hergla, the Chebba and Kerkena it is used for 
plaiting the special baskets (shwdmi) which are used 
for holding the pulp of crushed olives when it is put 
under the press to extract the oil. In Zriba, Takriina, 
and the Matmata it is used for weaving on a high- 
warp loom decorated mats with a warp of wool and a 
weft of alfa, the stalks being either left in their 
natural colour or died red and black; this craft is 
done by women and those of Bi Taleb (Algeria) also 
excel in it. Alfa is used also to make long plaited 
strips (dfiva) which are made into hump covers for 
camels (btdsh), double panniers (skdrya) or pairs of 
saddle-bags (zambil), grain silos (gambit, rwina) 
which are stored in the ksars of the south or in the 
court-yards of cave-dwellings, sleeping mats, and even 
sandals (tarbdga), which consist of a simple sole 
fastened to the foot by two or three thongs which 
are passed between the toes and round the side of the 
foot and fastened in front. If soaked in lukewarm 
water alfa can if necessary be twisted into ropes. 

In southern Tunisia alfa is used also as fodder for 
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camels. In spring the semi-nomadic camel-owners 
graze them on the surrounding alfa-growing plateaus. 

Esparto is more easily worked than alfa riéstyya 
and there are two methods of using it. A. Louis (Iles 
Kerkena, i, 343-56) describes the various processes 
which transform esparto: from the bale to the soaked 
fibre (drying, baling, steeping in the sea, drying 
again, silage) and from the beaten fibre to useful 
objects. 

Fibre which has been steeped in sea-water and 
beaten on a round stone or a wooden block, then 
twisted (teftil) once, is made into string or thin ropes 
(shrit, khazma, mradda), thick ropes for drawing up 
water from wells or for haulage (bal, djarr) and even, 
after being twisted again on an implement for 
twisting the strands (raghla), ropes for fishing boats. 
Twisted cords of esparto are used also for making 
nets for carrying loads, camel harnesses, sacks and 
for the partitions of fish-traps, in fact in many 
objects in current use in agriculture and fishing. 

Esparto which is simply soaked and not beaten is 
used for plaiting. The plaits are then joined to make 
double donkey-panniers, hump covers for camels, 
saddle bags, carriers for water-coolers (ndgla), and 
various other everyday objects similar to those made 
from the true alfa. 

This is a family craft and many are skilled in it 
(though it is agreed that the inhabitants of Kerkena 
are specialists in twisting and plaiting alfa), hence 
the proverb “A house without alfa is a deserted 
house’, 
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HALT [see wary]. 

HALI, Kn*Apja AttAF Husayn, Urdii poet. 
His ancestor Kh*¥adja Malik ‘Alf came to India in the 
reign of Muhammad b. Tughluk and was appointed 
kadi of Panipat. Hali was born at Panipat in 1837. 
His father died when he was nine years old; but in 
spite of the drawback in his early education he 
studied Arabic and Persian grammar and elementary 
logic in Dihli, and in 1856 occupied a petty clerical 
post at Hisar. After the Mutiny in 1857 he remained 
unemployed for four years and during this period 
studied exegesis, tradition, philosophy, logic and 
Arabic literature. About this time he began to 
compose Urdi poetry on the advice of Ghalib (g.v.] 
whose pupil he became, though he confesses that he 
was more influenced by the straightforward express- 
ion and lack of exaggeration in the verses of his 
patron Nawwab Mustafa Khan ‘Shayfta’ in whose 
service he remained as a courtier until 1869. Then, 
on Shayfta’s death, he took up a post in the Pandjab 
Government Book Depot at Lahore to revise the 
text of Urdi translations of “English works. This 
brought him indirectly in touch with the content 
and values of European literature which came to 
exercise considerable influence on his critical outlook. 
{In association with Muhammad Husayn Azad [see 
AzAp} and with the encouragement of English 
officers of the Department of Education in the 
Pandjab, he founded a new school of Urdi poetry, 
which adopted the mathnawi for realistic themes 
related to Indian life and background. His famous 
mathnawis Mundadjat-1 Bewd, Barkhdrut, and Hubb-t 
Watan belong to this period. He also widened the 
scope of the ghazal and enriched it with a deep 
ethical tone. 

The most powerful impact on HAli’s mind was that 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan [q.v.] whose movements of 
educational and social reform he began to support in 
his articles from 1871, whom he came to know better 
when he moved from Lahore to Delhi to join there 
the teaching staff of the Anglo-Arabic School, and on 
whose suggestion he composed in 1879 Musaddas-i 
madd-o djazr-i Islam (popularly known as Musaddas-t 
Hali). This work revolutionized Urdii poetry by 
introducing into it the dynamics of pan-Islamic 
revivalism and paved the way for Urdi and Indo- 
Persian political poems which became a powerful 
means of religio-political propaganda in Muslim 
India. In 1887 Hali resigned from the Anglo-Arabic 
School on being awarded a pension by Haydarabad 
State and dedicated himself to a life of scholarship 
until his death in 1914. 

The Diwan of his Urdii ghazals published in 1893 
revived in Urdi the moral trend of Sadi [g.v.] whcse 
biography Hali had published in 1884. The collected 
edition of Hali’s Arabic and Persian prose and verse 
appeared in 1914. Between Ghalib and 1kb4l [g.v.], 
and as a link between them, Hali is regarded as a 
poet of stature with whom begins the era of western- 
ized Urdi poetry with a strong Islamic orientation. 

As a biographer and critic he holds a high position 
in Urdi literature. His study of Ghalib (Yadgdr-i 
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Ghalib) appeared in 1884 and of the life and work of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (Haydt-t Dijdwayd) in r1gor. 
The long introduction (popularly known as Mukad- 
dama-i shi‘r-o sha“iri) to his Urdii Diwan marks the 
beginning of the modern standards of literary criti- 
cism in Urdi. 
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HALIDE EDIB (see KHALIDE EDIB]. 

HALIMA, a mare, or a valley, or a Ghassanid 
princess, after whom was named one of the most 
famous of all the ayydm (q.v.] of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
sometimes identified with the yawm of ‘Ayn Ubagh. 

It is possible that yawm Halima was the ‘‘day” 
which witnessed the victory of Ghassan over Salih 
(q.v.] late in the 5th century A.D. But more probably, 
it represents the victory of the Ghassanid al-Harith 
b. Dijabala over the Lakhmid al-Mundhir b. al- 
Nu‘man, who was killed in the encounter. If true, 
the battle would have taken place in June, A.D. 554, 
at the spring of ‘Udhayya, in the district of Kinnasrin, 
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(IRFAN SHAHID) 

HALIMA BINT ABI DHU°AYB. foster- 
mother of the prophet Muhammad. She and 
her husband belonged to the tribe of Sa‘d b. Bakr, 
a subdivision of Haw4zin. Muhammad was given to 
her to suckle from soon after his birth until he was 
two years old. Well-to-do families thought desert-life 
healthier for infants than that in Mecca. Some modern 
scholars have doubted the whole episode, but 
Muhammad probably lived’with this tribe for a time. 
After the battle of Hunayn he honoured his foster- 
sister al-Shayma, and responded favourably when 
men of Sa‘d b. Bakr, negotiating for the return of 
their captured women, pleaded their milk-relation- 
ship to him. Further stories connected with the 





desert residence are legendary: Halima and her 
family prospered miraculously while Muhammad was 
with them; she therefore asked to be allowed to keep 
him for a further period after weaning, but while he 
and his foster-brother were herding lambs, two men 
cut him open, purified his heart with snow and 
returned it to his body, and Halima, fearing demonic 
possession, hastily took him back to his mother. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 103-6, 856-7, 877; 
al-Wakidi (tr. Wellhausen), 350, 364, 377; Tor 

Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds, Leipzig 1917, 

34, 53; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 

1930, 116 f.; Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 33-5; 

idem, Muhammad at Medina, 99 f. 

(W. MonTGOMERY Watt) 

HALK at-WADI (the “throat’’, or the “gullet” 
of the wadi), in French La Goulette (from the Italian 
form Goletta), township situated on the coastal 
strip which encloses the wide but very shallow lagoon 
of Tunis (less than 3 feet deep), to the north of the 
channel by which it is linked to the sea. After the 
ports of Carthage were abandoned, this became the 
port of Tunis; for a long time it had no artificial 
improvements, the ships anchoring at the entrance 
to a channel which had to be constantly dredged. 
There goods were trans-shipped onto flat-bottomed 
boats which carried them to Tunis, 10 kilometres 
away, at the west of the lagoon, as is described by 
al-Idrisi as early as the 6th/12th century (Description, 
112/131). The entrance to the channel was guarded 
to the north by a fortress which is probably the 
“castle of the chain’? mentioned by al-Bakri in the 
preceding century (Description, 85); it was used for 
defence and as a customs post. When La Goulette 
and Tunis were captured fiom the Hafsids in 940/1534 
by Khayr al-Din (Barbarossa), the fortress was 
extensively rebuilt and became a strong bastion. The 
following year, however, it was seized by the Emperor 
Charles V who left a garrison there. During his reign 
and that of Philip II, the bastion was incorporated 
in a large citadel. But in Rabi‘ II 982/August 1574, 
the Turks, under the command of Sindn Pasha and 
‘Uladj ‘Ali, drove the Christians permanently from 
Tunis and La Goulette. The Turks restored the old 
fortress, but demolished the other parts of the citadel, 
of which only the substructure now remains. La 
Goulette remained until the end of the rath/18th 
century a haunt of corsairs, which was scarcely 
disturbed by the demonstrations of European fleets, 
Under the Bey Hammida (1782-1814), the fortifi- 
cations were completed: in about 1829, the traveller 
Nyssen saw there a second fort (to the south) and 
several batteries. The Bey Ahmad (1837-1855) built 
there an arsenal and a summer palace. La Goulette 
was the first Tunisian port; between 1861 and 1865 
in particular, it ‘‘was visited by an average of over 
600 ships each year, carrying a total of 80,000 tons”, 
which comprised 90% of the imports and 45% of the 
exports of the Regency (Ganiage, 55-6). In 1872, 
that is to say nine years before the establishment of 
the French Protectorate, La Goulette was linked to 
Tunis and to the palace of the Bardo by a railway 
track, which never, however, offered serious compe- 
tition to the inconvenient small boats. 

With the construction of the port of Tunis at the 
end of the lagoon and the digging out in the mud of a 
channel ro kilometres long and 7.5 metres deep, La 
Goulette became, after 1893, the outer harbour of 
the capital, with a basin of eleven hectares which 
now permits ships with a draught of up to 10.5 
metres to come alongside: iron ore and phosphates 
from the Haut Tell are loaded there and hydro- 
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carbons and coal are unloaded; it contains the main 
electricity station, -whose output has _ recently 
doubled. This outer harbour is shortly to be enlarged. 
There has long been a settlement to the north of the 
bastion—a fishing village whose inhabitants are 
mainly of Italian origin and which has become a 
seaside resort and a popular suburb of Tunis. In 
1926 La Goulette had a population of 7,400, of 
whom 2,000 were Jews and nearly 4,000 Europeans, 
two-thirds of the latter being Italians; in 1956 its 
population was 26,300 (including 10,150 Europeans 
and 3,300 Jews, who have almost all left since 
Tunisia became independent). 

Bibliography: Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
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(J. Despols) 

HALKA, as a term of Sifism [see TASAWWUF]. 

HALKA (literally “circle”, “gathering of people 
seated in a circle’, and also “‘gathering of students 
around a teacher”), among the Ibadi-Wahbis of the 
Mzab {q.v.]a religious council made up of twelve 
‘azzaba (‘‘recluses”, “clerks”; on the exact meaning 
of this word, see R. Rubinacci, Un antico documento 
di vita cenobitica musulmana, 47-8), and presided over 
by a shaykk. On the mystical sense of kalka, the 
Kawa‘td al-Islam of al-Djaytali (q.v.], which is the 
most complete code of the Ibadi sect (written prob- 
ably in the first half of the 8th/14th century), says: 
“On their arrival the members of the assembly must 
seat themselves to form the circle (halka), leaving no 
space between them; for spaces delight the devil 
and let him in”. Each Mzabi town had such a council, 
which met in the town mosque, in the chief mosque 
if there were more than one. Originally the #alka was 
simply those who assembled around a Muslim legal 
scholar or theologian, which later, among the Ibadis 
of Wargla [q.v.], of WAdi Righ [q.v.] and in particular 
among those of the Mzab grew into a ‘‘council of 
recluses” to which the whole existence of the Mzabi 
cities was subject. In fact, before the French annex- 
ation of the Mzab (1882), the Ibadi halkas in the 
Mzabi towns took precedence over the djama‘as, i.e., 
the municipal councils which directed the affairs of 
the town. 

The first mention of the Aalka among the Ibdadis of 
the Maghrib is found in the chronicle of Abii Zaka- 
riyya? Yahya b. Abi Bakr al-Wardjilani [g.v.}, in the 
account concerning the two famous 4th/roth century 
Ibadi shaykhs, Abu ’l-Kasim Yazid b. Makhlad and 
Aba Khazar Yaghla b. Zaltaf. These shaykks, who 
were natives of the town of al-Hamma in the Tunisian 
Djarid and who belonged to the Zenita tribe of the 
Bana Wisy4n, were very active, particularly under 
the Fatimid caliph Abi Tamim al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah 
(341-65/953-75). Al-Dardjini [9.v.] includes them 
among the Ibadis belonging to the seventh fabaka 
(‘class’), which corresponds to the first half of the 
4th/roth century. According to Abi Zakariyya? al- 
Wardjilani, Abu ’l-Kasim and Abi Khazar formed 


part of a kalka and all the Ibadi-Wahbis “who wished 
to be informed in the humane sciences, the science of 
good behaviour and the traditions of holy men, came 
to learn from them so that they soon gained a con- 
siderable reputation”. Abu ’l-Kasim, who was a very 
rich man, was enabled by his wealth to feed them and 
provide for their needs. Unfortunately apart from 
these facts nothing is known of the organization of 
the kalka. It is known, however, thanks to Abi 
Zakariyya? al-Wardjilani, that Abu ’l-Kasim’s dis- 
ciples were not allowed to marry, which reminds us 
of one of the obligatory rules imposed on the ‘azsdba 
by the great Ibadi reformer Abi ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. Bakr (whom we shall mention later), namely 
that of celibacy (nevertheless Abu ’l-Kasim, who 
was the shaykh of the halka, did have a wife, a fact 
which disturbed him greatly). It seems therefore that 
celibacy was considered essential for a member of the 
halka already in this “prehistoric’’ stage of the insti- 
tution as represented by the group of students pre- 
sided over by Abu ’l-Kasim. There is reason to sup- 
pose that a “council of recluses”, composed, as will 
appear below, of twelve members grouped around a 
shaykh, existed also at a still earlier date among the 
Nukkar (q.v.], an Ibadi sect which was hostile to the 
Tbadi-Wahbis. In fact, according to a passage in Ibn 
Khaldiin’s history of the Berbers, the famous po- 
litical head of this sect in the first half of the 4th/ 
roth century, Abi Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad [q.v.], 
had with him Abi ‘Ammar ‘Abd al-Hamid al-A‘ma, 
accompanied by “‘twelve other persons of influence”, 
with whom he went from the Bilad al-Djarid into 
the Aurés (in about 331/942-3), in revolt against the 
Fatimids. Since Aba ‘Ammar was teaching in the 
first half of the 4th/roth century in the Bilad al- 
Djarid (at Tizer or at Takyis, #.e., Kriz Tagyis, the 
ancient Thiges), where he was the teacher of Abi 
Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad, it may be that Abu 
’1-Kasim Yazid b. Makhlad and Abt Khazar Yaghla 
b. Zaltaf, who were natives of another part of the 
Bilad al- Djarid, were influenced in their ideas on the 
halka by the existence of the Nukk4ri council of 
twelve. Among the pupils of Abi Khazar Yaghla b. 
Zaltaf was Abi Muhammad Wislan/W4slan b. 
Ya‘kib, a famous [badi scholar of Djarba [q.v.], who 
is classed by al-Dardjini among the persons of the 
eighth fabaka (second half of the 4th/roth century). 
According to al-Shammakhi [q.v.], he also presided 
over a khalka in his native island. 

To the following tabaka (first half of the 5th/1zth 
century) there belonged another [badi scholar who 
was a native of the Bilad al-Djarid: Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Bakr, who was responsible for the 
first rule concerning the constitution of an Ibadi- 
Wahbi kalka. Abii ‘Abd Allah studied in the Bilad 
al-Djarid under the direction of the shaykhs Abi 
Nah Sa‘id b. Zanghil and Abi Zakariyya? b. Aba 
Miswar, who lived in the second half of the 4th/roth 
century. After the death of Aba Nah, Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Bakr went to Kayrawan to perfect 
his knowledge of Arabic language and grammar. 
Then, after returning to the Bilad al-Djarid, he 
settled at Takyiis, whence he next went to the Wadi 
Righ (Oued Righ). It was in this oasis that he or- 
ganized his falka, at the request of some young 
Ibadi-Wahbi students from Djarba, where they had 
already heard of this institution. This took place in 
the year 409/1018-9, and hence the cave in the Wadf 
Righ which was fitted up to be the seat of this halka 
was given the name of ‘‘ninth’’. It was apparently in 
this cave that Abii ‘Abd Allah drew up the rules of 
the kalka (in Arabic Styar al-halka). There exist two 
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very similar versions of these rules, une of which is 
contained in the Kitab Tabakat al-mashayikh of al- 
Dardjini (7th/13th century) and another in the 
Kitab Diawahir al-muntakat of al-Barradi (beginning 
of the gth/15th century). The critical edition of the 
Siyar al-halka based on these two versions is by 
M. R. Rubinacci. This document shows that -the 
members of a falka were known as ‘azsdaba (singular 
form: ‘aszabi). They were distinguished from the 
laity by their tonsure (they had to shave their heads 
completely) and by their simple white habits. New 
members were admitted to this council only after a 
very detailed investigation. At the head of a kalka was 
a shaykh, who retained this position until his death. 
He governed the ‘azzadba, took charge of the adminis- 
tration, judged, and taught, being responsible for the 
material possessions (#ubus) and the spiritual well- 
being of the falka. He was assisted by a khalifa who 
might take his place if necessary. It was he also who 
appointed certain experts (inspectors, ushers) known 
as ‘urafa? (singular: ‘Sarif), one of whom supervised 
the collective recitation of the Kur?4n, while another 
took charge of the communal meals, and others were 
responsible for the students’ education, etc. All the 
time which the ‘azzdba had free after the performance 
of their professional duties was devoted to prayers 
and other pious exercises, important among them 
being the five religious meetings per day, devoted 
to the recitation and the explanation of the Kur?an. 
Two of these meetings, one of them held in the middle 
of the night, were presided over by the shaykk of the 
halka. The shaykh concerned himself also with teach- 
ing the students, While the main body of the ‘azzaba 
went about its professional occupations, an ‘arif pre- 
pared the communal meals of which there were two 
a day (in the morning and after the ‘asy prayer). The 
lives of the ‘azzdba were subject, according to the 
cules laid down by Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Bakr, to a severe discipline. They were governed by 
a strict moral code and any misdemeanour was 
punished immediately. 

Tradition also attributes to Aba ‘Abd Allah a 
missionary zeal, considering him to have been the 
most active agent in disseminating and popularizing 
Ibadism in the northern Sahara. It is in fact mainly to 
him that is attributed an achievement which had 
far-reaching consequences in the history of African 
Ibddism: the conversion of the Bani Mus‘ab, a 
Berber tribe settled in the Tadmayt, in the area of the 
present-day Mzab, which until then had adhered to 
the Mu‘tazili doctrine. By this he helped to determine 
and to a certain extent to facilitate the foundation 
of the oases which were later all to be known by the 
general name of Mzab and to become the refuge of 
the Ibadis of the Maghrib (after the fall of Ibadism 
in the Wadi Righ and the Wargla oasis) and a place 
where the institution of the kalka became the su- 
preme religious council of the sect, which in some 
respects replaced the theocratic government of the 
former Ibadi imams of the Maghrib. After the death, 
in 440/1048-9, of Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Bakr (who had settled, towards the end of his life, 
in the Wargla oasis), it was his disciple Abu ’1-Khat- 
tab ‘Abd al-Salam Mansir b. Abi Wazdjin who con- 
tinued the work which his master had begun. It was 
at this time also that the ‘azzdba of the Wadi Righ 
decided to write a primarily juridical work for the 
benefit of their ‘novices’. They produced the Diwan 
al-ashyakh, consisting of 25 volumes. 

In the first half of the 6th/1z2th century there lived 
the Ibadi shaykk and scholar Abi Zayd ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-Ma‘la (b. al-Mu‘alla), who built up 


the organization of the kalka. He was the founder of 
a halka which was held in the mosque of the town 
of Tighirt (Tuggurt) in the Wadi Righ. It was prob- 
ably for this council that Aba Zayd drew up a rule 
which we find mentioned by al-Dardjini and by al- 
Shammakhi. This seems to be the beginning of the 
use of mosques for the Ibadi halkas. 

After Abi Zayd, it was Aba ‘Ammar ‘Abd al- 
Kafi al-Tinawati al-Wardjlani who made a consider- 
able contribution to the definitive elaboration of the 
rules of the kalka. Abii ‘Ammar, one of the most 
eminent Ibadi scholars of the period, originated from 
the Berber tribe of the Tindwat, from the fraction 
which had settled in the Wardjlan (Wargla) oasis. 
He lived in the first half of the 6th/12th century. 
After having begun his studies in this oasis, he went 
to Tunis, where he studied among other things the 
Arabic language. Then he performed the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He died at Wargla and was buried there. 
He is renowned in the history of Ibadism for the part 
he played in the organization of authority in the 
Ibadi communities, helping to centralize this in the 
institution of the alka. He was responsible for the 
production for this ‘‘council of recluses” of a special 
code of rules (in Arabic siya) which has to a large 
extent retained its importance until the present day 
and which today among the Ibadi scholars of the Mzab 
is known as Sivat Abi ‘Ammar ‘Abd al-Kafi al-War- 
dijlani. It is a small work of about ten pages, of 
which the Ibadi collection at Krakéw possesses two 
manuscripts brought from the Mzab by the late Z. 
Smogorzewski and part of which has been translated 
into French by E. Masqueray (Chronique d’Abou 
Zakaria, 254-7, note). The ‘azzdba, say these regul- 
ations, must cut themselves off from their family and 
live only in a retreat. They must pray at night on the 
mountain tops. They must wear only woollen clothes; 
they must know the Kur’4n by heart and must 
occupy without complaining the post assigned to 
them by the kalka. An ‘azzdbi must be anxious to 
possess the Sciences, he must defend energetically 
the rights of the weak, and he must maintain order 
in the town. The skaykh of the halka must be intelli- 
gent, polite and moderate. He appoints the members 
of the kalka and distributes them into three sections, 
the first of which consists of him alone. The second 
section consists of four other eminent members of the 
halka, and they form, with the skaykh, a special coun- 
cil which directs all the affairs of the halka (there is 
also a full council composed of all the members of the 
halka). When one of the members of the special coun- 
cil dies, another ‘azza@bi has to replace him. Among 
the members of the hkalka there is a mu?adhdhin, 
three others teach the children in the school, five 
wash the corpses of the dead, one acts as imam and 
recites the prayers in the mosque, and two others 
manage the possessions of the mosque. One member 
of the kalka is responsible for distributing the food 
to the ‘azzdba and to the pupils and another super- 
vises the cleaning of the mosque. 

Al-Dardjini, who was a member of the kalka of 
Wargla for two years (616/1219-617/1220-1), has given 
us a number of details concerning the internal life 
of this institution (R. Rubinacci, op. cit., 74-5). It is 
interesting to learn that it was composed not only 
of the people of Wargla, but also of ‘azzdba who were 
natives of other Ibadi communities, including the 
Mzab, such as the pious Aba Yazmi al-Mus‘abi, who 
had preceded al-Dardjini in the kalka in question by 
seven or eight years. 

The “‘council of the recluses” soon became an in- 
stitution so closely linked with the Ibadi-Wahbi sect 
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that Ibn Khaldin, writing (towards the end of the 
8th/14th century) in a passage of his History of the 
Berbers (tr. de Slane, iii, 278) of the Ibadi-Wahbi in- 
habitants of the Wadi Righ (which he contrasts to 
the Nukkiris), refers to them simply as al-‘azzaba. 

A halka seems to have existed (but only in an un- 
developed form, more akin to a simple gathering of a 
group of students round a famous skaykh) on the 
island of Djarba, in the second half of the 4th/1oth 
century. This institution still existed there in about 
916/1510, at the time of Pedro of Navarre’s expedi- 
tion against Djarba. The council of the ‘azzdba, 
presided over by the legal scholar Abu ’l-Nadjat 
Yunus b. Sa‘id, directed at this time the affairs of the 
Ibadi-Wahbi inhabitants of Djarba, in this case as- 
sisting the “governor” of this island, one Abi Zaka- 
riyya?, who also was an Ibadi. At the same period, 
there were also some Ibadi-Wahbi ‘azzdbas in the 
Djabal Nafisa {see aLt-NAFUSA, DJABAL], in the 
northern part of Tripolitania; they were in communic- 
ation with the ‘azzaba of Djarba. In fact ‘azzdba 
existed in this district until very recently. Indeed, 
the Ibadi mudiy of Djadi, who lived in the middle 
of the r9th century and who was known to H. Duvey- 
rier, bore the by-name of al-‘Azzabi. In the Berber 
description of the Djabal Nafiisa compcesed at the end 
of the rgth century, there are mentioned houses be- 
longing to the families of the ‘azzéba in the kasr of 
Umm al-Djorsan (cf. A. de C. Motylinski, Le Djebel 
Nefousa, Paris 1899, 73). It must nevertheless be 
admitted that very little is known of the history 
and organization of the ‘azzdba in the island of Djerba 
and in the Djabal Nafisa. 

After the disappearance of the Ibadi-Wahbis from 
the Wadi Righ and Wargla, which took place be- 
tween the gth/15th and the r2th/18th century (Ibn 
Khaldin still speaks towards the end of the 8th/14th 
century of the existence in the first of these oases of a 
large number of Ibadis belonging to the various 
branches of al-Ibadiyya), the Ibadi Aalkas survived in 
the kusiér of the Mzab where the remnants of the 
Ibadi population of these two oases had fled. Ac- 
cording to the description of the Mzab given by Leo 
Africanus in 1526 (Description de VAfrique, tr. A. 
Epaulard, Paris 1956, ii, 437), there were already 
six of these kusir, inhabited by a wealthy popul- 
ation of merchants. They were apparently al-‘Atf 
(el-Ateuf), Ba Nira (Bou Noura), Bani Isdjen (Beni 
Isguen), Ghardaya (Ghardaia), Malika (Melika) and 
Sidi Sa‘id (this latter being destroyed by the Turks in 
the 17th century). To the five of these kusér existing 
until the present day must be added a further two: 
al-Karara (Guerara), situated at the extreme east 
of the Shebka, and Barriydn (Berrian), situated a 
day and a half’s march to the north of Ghardaya. 
These two places were founded in the r11th/17th 
century and are outside the pentapolis which forms 
the Mzab proper. 

Nothing is known of the history of the kalkas of 
the Mzab in the earliest times, although local tra- 
ditions mention holy men and scholars who were 
natives of this country from the first half of the 6th/ 
r2th century (Masqueray, Chronique, 140-2, note). 
Apparently this institution did not yet exist in the 
Mzab in the time of al-Dardjini, in the first part of 
the 7th/13th century. Indeed the Mzabis who wished 
at this time to enter the ‘“‘council of recluses’” were 
obliged to seek a kalka far from their native district, 
as for example the pious ‘azs@bi Aba Yazmii al- 
Mus‘abi, who entered the kalka of Wargla. In the 
8th/14th and the 9th/15th centuries there arose among 
the Ibadis of the Djabal Nafisa a revival of theology 
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and jurisprudence. The remarkable works written 
at this time by al-Djaytali and by other famous 
Ibadi writers reached the Mzab, where they re- 
kindled the taste for scholarship which had for long 
been extinguished in this country. Under the impe- 
tus of pious shaykks, among whom should be men- 
tioned Abi Mahdi ‘Isd b. Isma‘il al-Mus‘abi (first 
half of the 9th/15th century), the Ibadi Aalkas of the 
Mzab, composed of falaba (‘‘students”, plural of 
talib, used here in the sense of ‘azzdba), who were 
ignorant and had little influence, reformed them- 
selves and applied themselves to a religious revival. 
It is from this period that there date the numerous 
reforms made by the jalaba (‘azzdba) of the Mzabi 
kusur. As a result of these reforms, the ‘azzdba of the 
Mzab began once again to play a considerable part 
in the life of the Ibadi communities of that country, 
side by side with the lay municipal councils of the 
Mzabi towns. Proofs of this exist from as early as the 
beginning of the gth/15th century. It was in fact at 
this period (Radjab 807/January 1405 and Dhu ’1- 
Ka‘da 811/March 1409) that two decrees were issued, 
as we read in the first words of these documents, 
following unanimous agreement, by “the madjlis 
Wadi Mizdb—the {alaba and the ‘awdamm (laity)’’. 
There is no doubt that the talaba mentioned in these 
documents (of which the Ibadi collection at Krakéw 
possesses a copy made in 1913 for the late Z. Smogor- 
zewski) were merely the delegates of the Sazzaba of 
all the towns of the Mzab who had met together in 
one common session. In another document, which is, 
however, very late (it dates from the year 1245/1829), 
the word {alaba is explained by ‘azzdba. We read in 
fact “‘madjlis ‘azzdba Wadi Mizab—talaba and laity”. 

The text of the internal regulations of the ‘azzdba 
of Ghardaya (tr. A. de C. Motylinski, Guerara depuis 
sa fondation, 23-8) dates probably from the first half 
of the gth/xr5th century. These regulations were 
drawn up by the shaykh Abu ’l-Kasim b. Yahya, a 
scholar of Ghardaya, who lived (according to local 
tradition) in the first half of the gth/15th century. 
Adopted with general agreement by the ‘aszzdba of 
Ghardaya, these regulations concern their internal 
discipline and the organization of the halka. The 
document states that these regulations conform ‘‘to 
the traditions handed down by our ancestors”. The 
document next refers to the laxity, the disagreement 
and the divisions which reigned among the ‘azzaba 
of Ghardaya in the period immediately preceding the 
production of these regulations. It deals chiefly with 
punishments for faults committed by the ‘azzdaba (in- 
cluding excommunication in the case of an Sazza@bi who 
has committed a sin considered as “‘great”), and 
with the admission of new members of the halka (an 
examination and a long period cf observation of the 
candidate were obligatory). According to the regul- 
ations, an ‘azzabi might not reveal the secrets of the 
halka, on pain of being excluded from the council. 
The ‘azzdba were expected to uphold the interests 
of those who had suffered wrongs, and to judge im- 
partially between rich and poor. The regulations 
deal also with the organization of the meetings of 
the halka, the hubus which provided for the upkeep 
of the mosque and for the support of the ‘azzéba and 
talaba, etc. It is interesting to note that they are 
silent on the question of the celibacy of the ‘azzaba, 
which had formerly been so important. 

The part which the ‘azzdba played in the Mzab 
immediately before the French annexation of the 
country was a very important one. An account of the 
history of one of the Mzabi towns, Karara (Guerara), 
composed in about 1883 by Si Muhammad b. Shetiwi 
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b. Sliman, an orthodox Muslim inhabitant of this 
town, gives an impressive picture of the importance 
of the ‘azsdba in the government of the town. Accord- 
ing to this account, the administration of Karara 
was in the hands of three institutions: the ‘azzdba, 
the djamd‘a of the laity (in Arabic ‘awamm, which 
in the Mzab was used of ‘‘everyone who is not a 
talib’) and the armed force responsible for maintain- 
ing order, composed of soldiers who were known as 
makaris. The word makris, of which makdris is a 
plural, means in Algerian Arabic ‘an adolescent of 
12-14 years” and in the Mzab ‘tan adult fit to carry 
arms’’. ‘Twelve talaba’’, according to the account of 
Si Muhammad, “known as ‘azzaba, and versed in the 
Kur?’4n, were in charge of the mosque and respons- 
ible for its upkeep, They instructed the children and 
taught the various sciences to the adults, punished 
wrongdoers, protected the weak, the widows and the 
orphans, ... passed acts and pronounced judgements 
according to the law, determined the boundaries of 
houses, lands and gardens, and administered the 
possessions which the mosques had acquired by 
religious donations and which provided food for the 
‘azzdba and the jalaba. After them came twelve men 
who formed the djama‘a of the ‘awamm. They were 
responsible for the management of the affairs of the 
town, both internal and external, but they could not 
interfere in matters which were the province of the 
talaba of the mosque (= ‘azzdba). When they had to 
deal with a matter which was beyond their compe- 
tence, they consulted the twelve ‘aszdba who had 
the supreme authority. The djama‘a of the laity, the 
middle authority, was responsible mainly for the 
population of the town and the extension of the 
oases. After them came twelve men known as ma- 
karis who were the police authorities, maintaining 
order and arresting wrongdoers and those guilty of 
disorderly behaviour”. The makdris also formed a 
separate djama‘a, which, however, possessed no powers 
other than those which were delegated to it by the 
two other djama‘as. It must, however, be pointed out 
that very often the practice did not correspond with 
the theory; for example, in the town of Guerara itself 
the lay groups composed primarily of ambitious per- 
sons gained the upper hand by by-passing the ‘azzaba 
as early as the time of the first internal struggles (end 
of the 18th or beginning of the r9th century). At the 
head of the ‘Sazzaba (or, by extension, of the ftalaba) 
was a shaykh who, before the French annexation of 
the Mzab, was the real president of the Government 
Council, the representative of the supreme authority 
of each of the towns in the Mza4b, which were consti- 
tuted, as appears from what has been said above, 
as true theocratic republics. These shaykhs and presi- 
dents of the Government ceased to exist as such-after 
the arrival of the French: thus for example the last 
shaykh of this type in Malika, ‘Umar b. Hadjdj ‘Isa, 
ceased to govern in about 1832. Two exceptions are 
known, however: the shaykh of Bani Isdjen, Muham- 
mad b. ‘Isa b. Ayyib, who was still governing in 
1883, and the shaykh of Ghardaya, Hadjdj Salih b. 
Kasim, who was assassinated in 1881. The shaykhs 
of this type were elected by the ‘azzaba of the in- 
dividual towns, but it was necessary to have also 
the agreement of the shaykhs of other Mzabi towns. 
One of these skhaykhs consecrated the person elected 
by putting on his head, after a suitable speech, a 
white turban, the symbol of his rank. Besides the 
councils of the ‘azzadba and of the laity, who were 
responsible for the administration of the individual 
towns of the Mzab, there was also a djama‘a, or rather 
a general modjlis, composed of the delegates from the | 
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‘azzaba of the whole country (at least two ‘aszaba 
from each town). This djama‘a, which was responsible 
for the most important matters or those matters 
which concerned all the Mzabi towns together, met 
in the mosque of the cemetery of the shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahm§an al-Kurti, situated between Bi Nira and 
Bani Isdjen, or in the mosque of the cemetery of the 
shaykh ‘Ammi Sa‘id al-Djarbi, near Ghardaya. 

After the annexation of the Mzab by the French 
in 1882, the shaykhs of the ‘azsdba still continued to 
wield great moral authority in the Mzabi towns, but 
they had already ceased to possess any political 
power. Their authority nowadays is limited only to 
the ‘azzaba and the {alaba of the individual towns of 
the Mzab, and to the mosque itself. They also ensure 
that the lay population fulfils the regulations ot the 
Ibadi doctrine, making use in serious cases of a 
tabr?a (excommunication). Within this field the 
authority of the ‘azzdba and of the shaykh of the 
halka is still very great. They control all the Ibadi 
population of the Mzab. The halka still remains the 
supreme religious and moral institution of the Mzabis. 
Nowadays a Mzabi halka has 12 ‘azzdba members 
(sometimes there are 24, 12 of whom, however, are 
only substitutes). The ‘azzdba are recruited from 
among the falaba, t.e., students (in the Berber of the 
Mzab they are called aru, plural irwan), both the 
oldest and the most learned, though it is true that 
the moral qualifications of the candidates often take 
precedence over their learning. One exception only is 
known: Bani Isdjen, where candidates for admission 
to the local halka are subjected to an examination 
(they have to know the whole of the Kur’4n by 
heart). The candidates must be married, in contrast 
to the rule of Abii ‘Ammar ‘Abd al-Kafi al-Wardj- 
lani which obliged the candidate to separate from his 
wife. The shaykh, who is today primarily a teacher, 
teaches the falaba in a mosque. The falaba are super- 
vised by an ‘arif chosen from among the oldest and 
most learned of the iywan. Another ‘arif supervises 
the communal meals (which are provided by the 
hubus and from gifts). Two or three masters are 
chosen from among the ‘azzdba to teach the children 
the elements of the Arabic language and also the 
Kur’an (such an ‘azzdbi bears the title mu‘allim). 
One ‘azzabi acts as imam, another is mwadhdhin, 
four or five wash corpses, etc. The shaykh elected 
from among the members of the Aalka by the other 
‘azzaba is the thirteenth member of this council. The 
four oldest ‘azzdba, summoned by the shaykh, form 
the special council which acts in more important cases. 
The decision of this council is binding (also for the 
shaykh himself). The halka meets in the town mosque 
and the meetings of the ‘azzdba are always secret. 
There are also in the Mzabi towns halkas composed 
of women. These female ‘azzdba have an imam (who 
also is a woman), but no shaykh, and the halkas of 
women have only a limited power. Thus, for example, 
the ¢abri?a concerning a member of such a halka may 
be imposed only by a shaykh from a kalka of men in 
the area. 
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HALKA, term used in Ayyibid and Mamlik 
times for a socio-military unit which, during most 
of the period ot Mamlik rule, was composed of non- 
Mamluks. The sources do not indicate the date of 
its foundation, and there is no convincing explanation 
of the meaning of its name (for two different views, 
see Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans mamlouks, i/2, 
200-2 and A. N. Poliak, in BSOAS, x (1940-42), 
872). The kalka had been in existence during most of 
the Ayyibid period, being mentioned for the first 
time in 570/1174 (see H. A. R. Gibb, The armies of 
Saladin, in Cahiers d’Histoire Egyptienne, Cairo 1951, 
305, reprinted in Studies on the civilization of Islam, 
London 1962, 74). Under Salah al-Din it seems to 
have constituted the élite of his army. Under his 
Ayyibid successors, this unit is mentioned only 
rarely, yet it must have preserved a considerable part 
of its power and status, for even during the early 
years of Mamlik rule it was still very strong. In 
those years the halka included a considerable number 
of pure Mamliks. The commanders of the unit, 
called mukaddamii al-halka, held honoured positions, 
and are named side by side with the Mamlik amirs 
in all important ceremonies. They also served as 
envoys to important states, tunctions which were 
usually reserved for the khdassakiyya (q.v.]. Their pay 
was, however, even in that early period, much lower 
than that of the amirs. Originally a mukaddam halka 
was entitled to command 40 men during an actual 
military expedition (but not after its termination). 
With the decline of the kalka this right had only a 
theoretical significance. 

The members of the falka were generally called 
adjnad al-halka, sometimes ridjdal al-halka, and some- 
times simply adjndd. 

Until the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala?iin, 
we find no clear indications of the decline of the 
kalka. During the reign of his father, Kala?in, we 
still hear of 4,000 kalka soldiers participating in the 
war against the Mongols in 680/1281 as élite troops 
fighting in the centre (Ralb) of the Sultan’s expedition- 
ary force; the number of the Royal Mamluks fighting 
in that centre was only 800. 

The first conspicuous sign of a major decline 
appears during the land redistributions (rawk [q.v.]) 
of the late 7th/13th and early 8th/14th centuries. One 
of the chief aims of the rawks, which included the 
regrouping and reallocation of the fiefs (tkfa‘), was to 
reinforce the Royal Mamliks and to weaken the 
halka. These moves against the halka were completely 
effective, and led to its rapid decline. After the death 
of al-Nasir Muhammad it became usual for the 
members of the falka to exchange their feudal 


estates against payment or compensation (mukdyada), 
a special department called diwdn al-badal being 
established for this purpose. As a result many 
socially inferior elements—pedlars, artisans and 
other kinds of “common people” (al-st#ka wa 
'l-“Gmma)—joined the halka. Towards the close of 
the 8th/14th century the kalka lost practically all its 
importance as a fighting unit. Only a few of its 
members continued to take part in military expedi- 
tions, the majority being left behind in Cairo to 
perform guard duties there during the absence of the 
main force. 

Al-Muvayyad Shaykh (815/1412-824/1421), who 
tried to rejuvenate the Mamlik army in general, 
attempted also to arrest the decline of the falka, but, 
as with his other reforms, his success was short-lived. 
Sultan Barsbay (825/1422-842/1438) reversed 
Shaykh’s policy towards this unit, and from then 
on the kalka was on a steady down-grade up to the 
very end of Mamlik rule. The very name halka is 
gradually replaced by the term awldd al-nds (q.v.], 
one of its sub-units. 

The halka regiment of Syria, like the whole of the 
Syrian military society under the Mamliks, deserves 
a separate study, for what is true of the armies 
stationed in Egypt does not, in many cases, apply to 
the forces stationed in Syria. Generally speaking, 
the status of the Syrian province was far inferior to 
that of Egypt. Mamlik amirs were usually reluctant 
to serve there, and the élite units of pure Mamluks 
were concentrated in Egypt, mainly in Cairo. The 
Royal Mamliks, the main cause of the halka’s 
decline in Egypt, had no garrisons in Syria; thus in 
Syria the halka was a far stronger and a far more 
important element than was its counterpart in 
Egypt. The central place which the halka: units 
occupied in Syria may be seen from Khalil b. Shahin 
al-Zahiri’s (d. 872/1468) chapter on the Syrian 
provinces and their armies (Zubdat kashf al-mamalik, 
131-5), where the halka is mentioned repeatedly but 
the other units are mentioned only occasionally, if 
at all. It is true that some of the figures which this 
author quotes refer to the #alka’s numerical strength 
in the past (kadim®"), but this should be taken as an 
indication of the general decline of the armies of 
Mamluk Syria and not of the decline of the Syrian 
halka in particular (see also Zubda, 103-6, and BSOAS, 
xvi, 71-2). The kalka survived in Syria, after a fashion, 
into Ottoman times (see B. Lewis, in BSOAS, xvi 
(1954), 479). 

Bibliography: D. Ayalon, Studies on the 
structure of the Mamluk Army, in BSOAS, xv 
(1953), 448-59 (the reasons tor the hkalka’s decline 
being discussed at 455 f.). (D. AYALON) 
AL-HALLADJ (the wool-carder), Au ’L-MuGHITH 

AL-Husayn B. MANSOUR B. «(MAHAMMA AL-BayDAwi, 
Arabic-speaking mystic theologian (244-309/ 
857-922). His life, his teaching and his death throw 
light on a crucial period in the history of Muslim 
culture, and the interior experience which he describes 
can be considered a turning point in the history of 
tasawwuf. (This article includes, as well as the 
article of EJ’, some extensive additions drawn from 
the later works of L. Massignon). 


I, — BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS 


Origins. Al-Halladj was born in about 244/857-8 
at Tur, to the north-east of al-Bayda in Fars. In 
Tar an Iranian dialect was spoken; al-Bayda was an 
Arabized town where Sibawayh was born. It is said 
that al-Halladj was the grandson of a gabr and a 
descendant of Abii Ayyib, the Companion of the 
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Prophet. His father, who was probably a wool- 
carder, left Tar for the textile region which extended 
from Tustar to WAsit (on the Tigris), a town founded 
by Arabs, with a predominantly Sunni-Hanbali 
population (with, in the country districts, an 
extremist Shi minority), and the centre of a famous 
school of Kur?dn readers. At Wasit, al-Husayn lost 
the ability to speak Persian. Before he was 12 years 
old, he learned the Kur’4n by heart and became a 
hafiz. He very early attempted to find an inner 
meaning in the teaching of the s#ras and applied 
himself to tasawwuf at the school of Sahl al-Tustari. 

At Basra. When he was twenty he left Tustari 
to go to Basra. There he received the habit of the 
Sifis from ‘Amr Makki, and married Umm al- 
Husayn, the daughter of Aba’ Ya‘kib al-Akta‘®. He 
did not take any other wives and he and his wife 
remained united all their lives, having at least three 
sons and one daughter. His marriage earned him the 
jealousy and the opposition of ‘Amr Makki. When 
he was absent from home, al-Halladj was able to 
entrust the support of his family to his brother- 
in-law, a Karnaba?i. Through the latter, he found 
himself in contact with a clan which supported the 
Zaydi rebellion of the Zandj [q.v.], who were con- 
taminated in varying degrees by Shi‘l extremism; 
this is probably the origin of his persistent but 
unfounded reputation as being a Shi‘i dat or 
“missionary preacher’. He retained from this period 
some curious and apparently Shi‘i expressions, but 
continued to lead at Basra a fervently ascetic life 
and to remain profoundly faithful to Sunnism. He 
went to Baghdad to consult the famous Sifi Djunayd, 
but in spite of the latter’s advice, tired of the conflict 
which existed between his father-in-law al-Akta‘ and 
‘Amr Makki, he set off for Mecca immediately after 
the Zandj rebellion had been crushed. 

First Pilgrimage. At Mecca he made his first 
Pilgrimage, and made a vow to remain for one year 
of ‘wmra in the courtyard of the sanctuary, in a state 
of perpetual fasting and silence. In this he was 
trying out his personal way to union with God, and, 
going against the discipline of secrecy, began to 
proclaim it. ‘Amr Makki then broke off relations 
with him, yet he began to attract disciples. 

Khizistan, Khurasan and departure from 
Tustar. Having returned to Khizistan, he gave up 
the tunic of the Safis and adopted the ‘‘lay” habit 
(probably the kabaé, a cloak worn by soldiers), in 
order to be able to speak and preach more freely. 
This beginning of his apostolate, the main aim of 
which was to enable everyone to find God within his 
own heart, and which earned for him the name of 
Halladj al-Asray, ‘‘the carder of consciences’, 
exposed him to suspicion and hatred and scandalized 
the Sifis. Some Sunnis} former Christians some of 
whom were to become viziers at Baghdad, became 
his disciples. But some Mu‘tazilis and some Shi‘is, 
who were important treasury officials, accused him 
of deception and of false miracles and incited the mob 
against him. He left for Khurasan to continue his 
preaching among the Arab colonies of eastern Iran 
and remained there for five years, preaching in the 
cities and staying for some time on the frontiers in 
the fortified monasteries which housed the volunteer 
fighters in the “Holy War”. He returned to the 
region of Tustar, and, with the help of the Secretary 
of State, Hamd Kunna?i, was able to instal his 
family in Baghdad. 

Second Pilgrimage, distant journeys, 
Third Pilgrimage. With four hundred of his 
disciples, he then made his second pilgrimage to 


Mecca, where some of his former friends, Sifis, 
accused him of magic and sorcery and of making a 
pact with the djinns. It was after this second hadjdj 
that he undertook a long tour in India (Hinduism) 
and Turkestan (Manicheism and Buddhism), beyond 
the frontiers of the day al-Islam, “Au dela de la 
Communauté musulmane, c’est a toute Il’humanité 
qu’il pense pour lui communiquer ce curieux désir 
de Dieu, patient et pudique, qui dés lors le carac- 
térise ...” (L. Massignon). About 290/902, al- 
Halladj returned to Mecca for his third and last 
pilgrimage. He returned there clad in the murakka‘a, 
a piece of patched and motley cloth thrown round 
his shoulders, and a fafa, an Indian loin-cloth, round 
his waist. His prayer at the station of ‘Arafat was 
that God should reduce him to nothing, should make 
him despised and rejected, so that God alone might 
grant grace to Himself through the heart and the 
lips of His servant. 

Final preaching at Baghdad. After returning 
to his family at Baghdad, he set up in his house a 
model of the Ka‘ba, prayed at night beside tombs and 
in the daytime proclaimed in the streets or the s#ks 
his burning love of God and his desire “‘to die 
accursed for his Community’’. ‘‘O Muslims, save me 
from God” ... “God has made my blood lawful to 
you: kill me” ... This preaching aroused popular 
emotion and caused anxiety among the educated 
classes. The Zahiri Muhammad b. Dawid was angry 
that al-Halladj should claim a mystical union with 
God; he denounced him at the court and demanded 
that he should be condemned to death, But the 
Shafi_l jurist Ibn Suraydj maintained that mystic 
inspiration was beyond the jurisdiction of the courts, 
It was at this period that, according to the hostile 
account of the grammarians of Basra, al-Halladj 
replied to al-Shibli, in the Mosque of al-Mansir, 
by the famous skath (‘‘theopathic phrase”): Ana 
*l-hakk, “I am [God] the Truth”, proclaiming that he 
had no other “I’”’ than God. 

Arrest. A movement for the moral and political 
reform of the community was taking shape in 
Baghdad, inspired by the preaching of al-Halladj and 
by those of the faithful who were anxious to see in 
him the hidden ‘‘Pole” (see Kuys] of the time. He 
dedicated to Ibn Hamdan and to Ibn ‘Isa some 
treatises on the duties of viziers. In 296/908, some 
Sunni reformers (under the Hanbali influence of al- 
Barbahari, see H. Laoust, La profession de foi d’Ibn 
Batta, Damascus 1958, passim) made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize power and to raise Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
to the caliphate. They failed, and the infant caliph, 
al-Muktadir, was restored, his vizier being the Shi‘I 
financier Ibn al-Furadt. Al-Halladj was involved in 
the consequent anti-Hanbali repression and succeeded 
in fleeing to Sis in Ahwaz, a Hanbali town, although 
four of his disciples were arrested. Three years later, 
al-Halladj himself was arrested and brought back 
to Baghdad, a victim of the hatred of the Sunnt 
Hamid. He remained in prison for nine years. 

Imprisonment. In 301/913, the vizier Ibn ‘Isa, 
the cousin of one of al-Halladj’s disciples, put an end 
to the trial (cf. the fatwa of Ibn Surayd@j) and the 
imprisoned supporters of al-Halladj were released. 
Nevertheless, owing to pressure from his enemies and 
the influence of the chief of police, who was an enemy 
of the vizier, al-Halladj was exposed for three days 
on the pillory with ‘‘Karmati agent’? written above 
him. He was later confined in the palace, where he 
was able to preach to the ordinary prisoners. In 303/ 
915, he cured the caliph of a fever, and in 305 
“restored to life’ the crown prince’s parrot. The 
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Mu‘tazilis denounced his ‘‘charlatanism’’. The vizier | 
Ibn ‘Isa, who had been favourable to al-Halladj, was 
replaced in 304-6 by Ibn al-Furat, who was anti- 
Halladj, but the influence of the queen-mother 
prevented the latter from re-opening the trial. It 
appears that two of al-Halladj’s most important 
works date from this period: the Ta Sin al-Azal, a 
meditation on the case of Iblis, ‘‘the disobedient 
monotheist’”’, and the short work on the ‘‘ascension”’ 
(mt‘rdaj) of Muhammad, who halted on the threshold, 
two bow-shots from the Divine Essence. * 

These meditations condemned Iblis’s refusal and 
suggested that beyond the experience of Muhammad 
there could be attained a union in love between man 
and God. They seem to have been a reply to the 
Shi‘i extremist al-Shalmaghani, who considered that 
faith and impiety, virtue and vice, election and 
damnation were all mukdbal (‘related opposites’’) 
and equally pleasing to God. Al-Shalmaghani had a 
considerable influence at the Baghdad court and even 
on the course of the trial of al-Halladj. 

The condemnation. The trial was re-opened 
and the case argued in 308-9/921-2. The background 
to it was Hamid’s financial speculation, which had 
been opposed in vain by Ibn ‘Isa. It was to destroy 
the latter’s influence that Hamid procured the re- 
opening of the trial of al-Halladj. He was helped in 
this by Ibn Mudjahid, the respected leader of the 
corporation of the Kur’dn readers and a friend of 
the Sifis Ibn Salim and al-Shibli but opposed to al- 
Halladj. The Hanbalis, at the instigation of Ibn 
‘Ata’, himself a Hanbali and a mystic, held demon- 
strations and “prayed against’? Hamid: both in 
protest against his fiscal policy and in order to save 
al-Halladj. They even demonstrated against al- 
Tabari, who condemned the riot. These disorders 
gave the vizier Hamid the opportunity to make Ibn 
‘Ata? appear before the tribunal. But Ibn ‘Ata? 
refused to witness against al-Halladj and maintained 
that the vizier did not possess the right to judge the 
conduct of ‘holy men’. He was ill-treated by a 
guard during the court hearing and died from the 
blows he received. 

Hamid and the Maliki kédt Abi ‘Umar Ibn Yisuf, 
who always supported those in power at the time, 
arranged in advance the judgement of the tribunal 
which was to condemn al-Halladj. Al-Halladj had 
said ‘“‘The important thing is to proceed seven times 
around the Ka‘ba of one’s heart’’: they therefore 
accused him of being a Karmati rebel who wished to 
destroy the Ka‘ba of Mecca. There was no Shafi 
present at the trial. The Hanafi kagi declined to 
give judgement, but his assistant agreed to support 
Abii ‘Umar, and the syndic of the professional 
witnesses succeeded in producing eighty-four signa- 
tories. Sitting in judgement, Abii ‘Umar, urged by 
Hamid, pronounced the formula: ‘‘It is lawful to 
shed your blood’’. 

The execution. For two days the grand 
chamberlain Nasr and the queen-mother interceded 
with the caliph, who, stricken with a fever, counter- 
manded the execution. But the intrigues of the 
vizier triumphed over the hesitation of al-Muktadir 
who, as he was leaving a great banquet, signed the 
warrant for al-Halladj’s execution. On 23 Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da, the sounding of trumpets announced the 
impending execution. Al-Halladj was handed over 
to the chief of police, and in the evening in his 
condemned cell exhorted himself to face martyrdom 
and foresaw his glorious resurrection. These prayers, 
noted down and handed on, were to be re-grouped in 
the Akhbar al-Halladj. 


ror 


On 24 Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da, at Bab Khurdsan “before an 
enormous crowd”, al-Halladj, with a crown on his 
head, was beaten, half-killed, and exposed, still 
alive, on a gibbet (salib). While rioters set fire to 
the shops, friends and enemies questioned him as 
he hung on the gibbet and traditions relate some of 
his replies. The caliph’s warrant for his decapitation 
did not arrive until nightfall, and in fact his final 
execution was postponed until the next day. During 
the night there spread accounts of wonders and 
supernatural happenings. In the morning, according 
to al-Tiizari, those who had signed his condemnation, 
grouped around Ibn Mukram, cried out: “It is for 
Islam; let his blood be on our heads”, Al-Halladj’s 
head fell, his body was sprinkled with oil and burned 
and the ashes thrown into the Tigris from the top 
of a minaret (27 March 922). 

Witnesses reported that the last words of the 
tortured man were: “All that matters for the 
ecstatic is that the Unique should reduce him to 
Unity’’, recapitulating the appeal to the one authen- 
tic tawhid, that which God utters in the heart of His 
friends; and that he then recited Kur?4n, XLII, 18. 


II, — PRINCIPAL (PUBLISHED) WORKS 


(1) Twenty-seven Riwdydt, collected by his 
disciples in about 290/902, in the form of hadith 
kudsi, Arabic text in 3rd ed. of the Akhbar al- 
Hallédj (Fr. tr. L. Massignon, Passion d’al-Hallaj, 
Paris 1922, 893-904); (2) Kitab al-Tawasin, a series 
of eleven short works (including the Td Sin al-Azal), 
Arabic text and Persian version of Bakli, ed. by 
L. Massignon, Paris 1913 (Fr. tr. L. Massignon, 
Passion d@al-Hallaj, 830-93); (3) some poems 
collected (cf. Kitab al-Ta‘arruf of al-Kalabadhi) in 
the Diwdn d’al-Hallaj, Arabic text and Fr. tr., ed. 
L. Massignon, Paris 1931; new Fr. tr., Paris 1938; 
(4) some logia and especially the novissima verba of 
the last night, collected in the Akhbar al-Halladj, ed. 
L. Massignon (Paris 1914; *Paris 1936; ®Paris 1957). 

(For the other writings of al-Halladj and the 
discussion of their authenticity, see L. Massignon, 
Kitab al-Tawasin, introd. i-iv; Passion d’al-Hallaj, 
804-22; Diwan d’al-Hallaj, 1931 ed., 1-9; and Opera 
Minora, Beirut 1963, ii, 40-5 and 191). 


III, — THE MAIN ACCUSATIONS 


The trial of al-Halladj took place against the back- 
ground of the religious and political intrigues, and 
those concerning financial policy, which disturbed 
the Baghdad court during the minority of al- 
Muktadir. It illustrates the position of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty at the beginning of the 4th/1oth century 
and the réle played in it by the viziers held’ to- 
gether by common interests. Al-Halladj’s two 
main enemies were the Shii vizier Ibn al-Furat 
and the Sunni vizier Hamid. All his sermons in 
the Baghdad sé#ks were aimed at a drastic appli- 
cation of the values of faith to the inner life and at 
the proclamation of a union in love between the 
soul and God: all this within the framework of a 
dogma which deliberately stressed his Sunni adher- 
ence. But his sermons fell on deaf ears, not only 
among the political circles of the court, but also in 
the world of the traditional jurists, the majority of 
them M&alikis and Hanafis, who revolved around 
them. It is surprising that al-Halladj’s strongest 
supporters were recruited among the Hanbalis, 
whose pietism had at that time a considerable in- 
fluence among the common people. Al-Halladj’s 
demands for moral reform and his influence on the 
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people were an annoyance to many of those in power. 
They based their accusation on two pretexts: 

(a) Religious pretext: al-Halladj’s unmea- 
sured utterances called in question the esoteric 
prudence and the discipline of secrecy which had 
become the rule in Sifi circles since the time when 
Nuri and his followers had been called to give an 
account before the courts of their teaching on the 
love of God. One result was that the Stfis such as 
‘Amr Makki and Djunayd who had been al-Halladj’s 
friends blamed him for having spoken publicly of 
his personal experience and for having expressed it in 
“theopathic statements”’ (shatahat) ; in addition, some 
rather confused Sifi tendencies, particularly those 
concerning ‘‘‘Udbri love”, felt that they had to 
condemn the search for the One through willing 
love and the way of suffering. This was perhaps the 
main reason, why the Zahiri Ibn Dawid became an 
enemy of al-Halladj, bent on his destruction. After 
this al-Halladj was accused of blasphemy and of 
claims to fala! (substantial union with God); and his 
anxiety to give an inner significance to ritual acts 
(‘proceed seven times round the Ka‘ba of your 
heart’’) was denounced as a wish to abolish the acts 
themselves. 

(b) Political pretext: this was probably the 
most telling and the most decisive. Al-Halladj’s 
marriage had connected him with the Zaydi Zandj; 
his distant travels made him seem to be a Karmati 
aa% (“missionary”); and the language which he used, 
and even his themes of meditation, did borrow a 
certain number of Shi elements, even although 
his replies to the interrogations on this matter 
remained of profoundly Sunni inspiration. His ac- 
cusers, who feared his influence on the people as 
well as on the members of the court, then decided 
to present him as an agitator and a rebel who was a 
threat to the order of the Community. A falsely 
literal exegesis of some of his sayings (see above) 
accused him of wishing, like the Karmatis, to 
destroy the Ka‘ba at Mecca. It thus became “‘lawful 
to shed his blood’”’ in the name of the Community 
itself. 

Actually, during the last years of his life, al- 
Halladj seems to have drawn onto himself his 
torture and condemnation—but for quite different 
reasons: recognizing that the way of union with God 
through love and suffering which he must follow was 
something which transcended the juridical frame- 
work of the Community, and offering himself as a 
sacrifice for this Community by submitting volun- 
tarily to its laws. 


IV, — SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXPERIENCE 
AND THE WITNESS 


In the history of tasawwuf, al-Halladj retains a 
privileged position in the line known as wahdat al- 
shuhid. It has sometimes been suggested that this 
phrase should be translated as “unity of vision’’ or 
of look”’ (in reference to the meaning of the 3rd form 
of the root shhd); or, rather better, by ‘“‘unity of 
presence”. But shuhid really means the act of being 
present at, of being a witness of, and we consider it 
advisable to retain the meaning of ‘“‘unity of witness” 
(or ‘‘monisme testimonial”, L. Massignon, Lexigue 
technique de la mystique musulmane*, Paris 1954, 
103). The wakdat al-shuhid is not only “sight” or 
“look”, but an actual presence which is total wit- 
ness: it is God witnessing to Himself in the heart of 
His votary (‘abid). This union with God (djam‘) 
leads to a unification (i##itdd) which is not a unific- 
ation of substance, but operates through the act of 
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faith and of love (‘iskk, makabba), which welcomes 
into the emptiness of oneself the Loving Guest 
(= God), ‘tthe essence whose Essence is Love”, as 
al-Halladj expressed it. 

The mystical experience thus understood was to be 
sharply criticized by the other main Sifi line, that 
of the wakdat al-wudjiid (‘‘unity of the Being’ or 
“‘monisme existentiel’’, Massignon, ibid.), which was 
dominant from the 6th-7th/1z2th-13th centuries [see 
ALLAH, 416]. A double objection was made: 

(1) An objection to the idea of hull, infusion of 
substance, ‘‘incarnation’’,—this was an alignment 
with one of the accusations at the trial. Al-Halladj 
had in fact written: ‘“‘Thy Spirit has mingled itself 
with my spirit as amber mixes with fragrant musk” 
(Diwan, M. 41), and above all ‘‘We are two spirits 
fused together (kalaind) in a single body” (ibid., 
M. 57). But the whole context of the poems and the 
writings makes it clear that Auld] here was not to be 
understood in the sense, which later became current, 
of “incarnation”? or union of substance. In its most 
obvious sense the hulél of al-Halladj is to be under- 
stood as an intentional complete union (in love), in 
which the intelligence and the will of the subject— 
all in fact which enables him to say ‘‘I’”—are acted 
upon by Divine grace. Thus the ‘“‘we are two spirits 
fused together in a single body” should be compared 
with the saying of the Christian mystic St. John of 
the Cross: ‘‘Two natures (God and man) in a single 
spirit and love of God”’. 

(2) From this arose the second, and most frequent, 
objection aimed at al-Halladj by the wahdat al- 
wudjid, which was to be, as expressed by Ibn 
‘Arabi, that he maintained in the djam* and the 
ittihad a “duality”. The monism of the “unity of 
Being”’ ia fact intends that the it#ihad should operate 
not, indeed, through Aula! but through a total sub- 
stitution of the divine ‘‘I’’ for the empirical ‘‘I’’. To 
be “one” (ahad) with God is to make actual the 
divine which in man’s spirit has emanated from God 
(emanated, not been created ex nihilo; cf. al-Ghazali’s 
statement in the Risdla laduniyya: ‘‘the (human) spi- 
rit is from the amr of God’’). This charge of ‘‘duality”’ 
aimed at the “tunity of witness”’ reveals the difference 
in orientation between the two ways: the unification 
in and through the acts of faith and love (supreme 
Witness), for the wahdat al-shuhid; and the re- 
absorption of the acts of the created being in his 
first act of existence (conceived here as emanating 
from the Divine Being) for the wakdat al-wudjiud. 


V. — VOCABULARY AND “‘TECHNICAL TERMS” 


The principal writings of al-Halladj are either 
meditations on themes symbolizing the progress of 
the mystic in his quest for God, or the direct (poetic) 
expression of this actual progress. He was constantly 
making his vocabulary more precise; his profound 
knowledge of the technical vocabularies of fikh, of 
‘ilm al-kaldm and of the nascent falsafa combined to 
produce a semantic equipment which was strikingly 
suited to the analysis of the “spiritual states” 
{ahwal). ‘““Halladj, a dialectician and an ecstatic (cf. 
Lullius, Swedenborg), endeavoured to bring dogma 
into harmony with Greek philosophy on a basis of 
mystic experience; he was in this a precursor of 
Ghazali” (L. Massignon in EJ). 

In the last section of the Kitab al-Ta‘arruf, al- 
Kalabadhi devotes several chapters to the istilahat 
(“technical terms”) of Sifism. The definitions of 
these terms are clearly based on al-Halladj: thus 
wadjd (“ecstasy”), sukr (“intoxication”), djam‘ 
(“union”), etc., and in particular those mukdbals 
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(“related opposites’’) which are tadjrid (‘enclosed 
solitude”) and tafrid (‘‘open solitude”’), tadjalla (‘‘ir- 
radiation”) and istifar (“the action of veiling, 
making secret’), fand? (‘annihilation’) and baka? 
(‘continuing existence’), etc. These terms were to 
have a very precise meaning in the wahdat al-shuhtd 
of the school of al-Halladj; they were to receive 
another meaning in the future wakdat al-wudjid; 
and in each case were to be understood with reference 
directly to the experience being described and to the 
conception of the world which underlay their formu- 
lation. Nevertheless their first definition by al- 
Halladj was of prime importance in the development 
of the ‘tlm al-tasawwuf. It often gave rise to dis- 
agreements, even among al-Halladj’s followers them- 
selves: as with the use of ‘iskk, concurrently with, 
and often in preference to, mahabba, for the love of 
God and of man. ‘Jskhk was part of the vocabulary of 
the earliest Sifism (cf. al-Hasan al-Basri); but the 
sense of ‘‘desire’’, which was one of its usual con- 
notations, was to be rejected, through fear of attri- 
buting to God either mutability or passivity. L. 
Massignon has shown that the editors of the texts of 
al-Halladj, among them the Shi Bakli, had no 
hesitation in substituting mahabba for ‘ishk in these 
texts, thus diluting al-Halladj’s thesis that ‘ishk is a 
divine attribute of Essence (cf. Notion de I’“‘éssentiel 
Désiy”, in Massignon, Opera Minora, Beirut 1963, ii, 
226-53). 


VI. — THE SCHOOL AND THE SECTS OF THE 
HaLvLapjiyya 


It seems that in 309/922 al-Halladj’s disciples had 
been formed into a fartka (religious fraternity). After 
the execution of their Master, they went into hiding 
and dispersed, and thus even became split up. In 
fact legal persecution continued, and in 311-2/924-5 
several followers of al-Halladj were beheaded in 
Baghdad. 

A certain number of disciples fled to Khurdsan, 
where several of them took part in the Hanafi- 
Maturidi reform movement. Ibn Bishr and parti- 
cularly Faris Ibn ‘Is (founder of the Halladjiyya- 
huliliyya) upheld and spread al-Halladj’s teaching 
in the Safi circles in Khurasan. The Kitab al-Ta‘arruf 
of al-Kalabadhi stems from this tradition. In the 
5th/r1th century, according to al-Sulami and al- 
Khatib, there were still at Nishapir some Halladji 
“extremists”. Among them may be included Ibn 
Abi ’l-Khayr (the subject of a study by Nicholson) 
and Farmadhi, who was the shaykk of al-Ghazali— 
hence the latter’s favourable judgement of al-Halladj. 

Other disciples, such as Ibn Khafif (who had been 
al-Halladj’s friend at the end of his life rather than his 
disciple), introduced some Salimiyya elements into 
the reform movement of al-Ash‘ari. 

In Ahwaz and at Basra an ephemeral sect of the 
Halladjiyya (known however only through the 
attacks of its enemies, especially al-Tanikhi) is said 
to have adopted extreme positions. Its main repre- 
sentative, al-Hashimi, is said to have declared 
himself to be a prophet inspired by the Spirit who, 
after having been ‘‘fused”’ into al-Halladj, abode in 
one of his sons, hidden from al] (Isma‘ili influences). 

At Baghdad, other Halladjiyya, mentioned by 
‘Attar, presented themselves as Sunnis, but in a very 
liberal sense, and saw a connexion between the Ana 
*l-hakk of the Master and the Divine Word addressed 
to Moses from the Burning Bush (Kur?4n, XX, 14). 
The important Hanbali, Ibn ‘Akil (studied by 
George Makdisi), after having first defended al- 
Halladj, was obliged to retract. 


In his Fark, al-Baghdadi cites the Halladjiyya 
among the sects which had to be treated legally as 
apostates. During the 5th/rith century, there was 
lively polemical argument. The principal points at 
issue seem to have been the following: 

(a) In fikh: the five “personal obligations” 
(fara?id) are replaceable, even the hadjdj (= iskat al- 
wasait). 

(b) In kaldm: the transcendence of God (tanszih) 
beyond the dimensions of the created (ful, Sard); the 
existence of an uncreated Spirit of God (rah ndtika) 
which comes to unite itself to the created rah of 
the ascetic (hulil al-lahut fi ’l-ndsat); the saint (wali) 
becomes the living and personal witness of God 
(huwa huwa), whence the theopathic expression 
Ana ’l-hakk. 

(c) In fasawwuf: complete union with the Divine 
Will (Sayn al-djam‘) through suffering accepted and 
desired. The dhikr which the shaykh al-Sanisi 
attributes to the Halladjiyya is modern. 

In Shif-Imami circles, the first reaction was to 
condemn and excommunicate the Halladjiyya as 
ghulat, heterodox extremists. Later the follower of 
Avicenna Nasir al-Din Jisi (7th/13th century) and 
Sadr al-Din Shirazi (11th/17th century) declared al- 
Halladj to be a saint, though it is true that they inter- 
preted his road to union according to their own 
philosophical tenets. In this way a cult of al-Halladj 
continued to exist in certain Iranian circles, but it 
was severely attacked by other movements. In 
Sunni Islam the term Halladjiyya came to mean no 
longer a religious fraternity but any jurisconsults, 
theologians or mystics who, through personal con- 
viction, believed in the sainthood of al-Halladj 
(cf. above the attitudes of Ibn ‘Akil, of al-Ghazali, 
etc.): this was strongly condemned by Ibn Tay- 
miyya. The last Halladjiyya adherents were to 
merge into the jfartka of the KaAdiriyya [g.v.]. 
Today there exist no more Sunnis who are openly 
Halladji. Many of them “excuse” al-Halladj accord- 
ing to the Shafi‘i juridical formula; but they go no 
further. He continues to be invoked however, and his 
tomb is visited by pilgrims from distant towns. 


VII. — JUDGEMENTS OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
AND OF POSTERITY 


Few persons in Islam have been so much discussed 
as al-Halladj. In spite of the tdjma* (q.v.] of the 
judges who condemned him, he had his devotees 
among the doctors as well as among the people. We 
give here, with a note of their opinions, a list of the 
principal doctors who have taken part in this famous 
discussion. The various opinions can be divided into 
three groups: (a) taraddud (condemnation), which is 
subdivided into radd (simple rejection) and takfir 
(excommunication): indicated in the following list 
by the sigla rdd; (b) tarakhum (“canonization”) or 
wilaya (affirmation of sainthood), which is subdivided 
into i%idkdr (justification with excuse) and kabdl 
(full and complete acceptance): sig’a w; (c) tawakkuf 
(suspension of judgement, abstention): sigla ¢. 

(A) Jurists (fukahda?): Zahiris: Ibn Dawid and 
Ibn Hazm (rdd); Imamis: Ibn Babiya, Abt Dja‘far 
Tisi and Hilli (rdd), Shistari, ‘Amili (w); Madlikis: 
Furtishi, ‘Iyad, Ibn Khaldin (rdd), ‘Abdari, 
Dulundjawi (w); Hanbalis: Ibn Taymiyya (rdd), Ibn 
‘Akil (who retracted), Tawfi (w); Hanafis: Ibn 
Buhlil (2), Nabulisi (w); Skaft‘is: Ibn Suraydj, Ibn 
Hadjar, Suyiti, ‘Urdi (#), Djuwayni, Dhahabi (rdd), 
Makdisi, Yafi‘i, Sha‘rawi, Haythami, Ibn ‘Akila, 
Sayyid Murtada (w). 

(B) “Theologians” (mutakallimin): Mu‘tazilis: 
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Djubba*i, Kazwini (rdd); Imamis: Mufid (rdd), 
Nasir al-Din Jisi, Maybudhi, Amir Damad (w); 
Sdlimiyya: in globo, (w); Ash‘aris: Bakillani (rdd), 
Ibn Khafif, Ghazali, Fakhr al-Din Razi (w) ; Mdaturidis: 
Ibn Kamalpasha (rdd), Kari (w). 

(C) “Philosophers” (faladsifa and hukama?): 
Ibn Tufayl, Suhrawardi (Shaykh al-ishrak), Sadr al- 
Din Shirazi (w). 

(D) Si fis (séfiyya): ‘Amr Makki and the majority 
of the early teachers (rdd), with the exception of Ibn 
‘Ata, Shibli, Faris, Kalabadhi, ‘Nasrabadhi, Sulami 
(w), and Husri, Dakkak, Kushayri (4). Later: Sayda- 
lani, Hudjwiri, Ibn Abi ’l-IKhayr, Ansari, Farmadhi, 
‘Abd al-Kadir Djilani, Bakli, ‘Attar, Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Djalal al-Din Rimi, and the majority of the moderns: 
(w). There should be noted the abstention (t) of 
Abmad Rifa" and of ‘Abd al-Karim Dijili. It can be 
said that, although al-Halladj would have repudiated 
their prudent esotericism, the Siifis as a whole made 
of him their ‘“‘martyr’’ par excellence. For the details, 
discussions and analyses, see L. Massignon, Passion, 
chap. ix, ‘‘Hall4j devant le siifisme’’, 400-29. 

Al-Halladj’s ‘‘survival after death’? was to develop 
into a “legend’’, sometimes scholarly (in Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, Malayan and Javanese) 
and sometimes popular. See L. Massignon, op. cit., 
chap. x, 430-60, and idem, La Légende de Hallacé 
Mansur en pays turcs, in Opera Minora, ii, 93-139. 

In the West, there has been as great a diversity 
of opinion on al-Halladj. The opinions of the earlier 
writers were superficial. Thus A. Miiller and d’Her- 
belot believed him to be secretly Christian; Reiske 
accuses him of blasphemy, Tholuck of paradox; 
Kremer makes him a monist, Kazanski a neuropath, 
and Browne ‘‘a dangerous and able intriguer’’, etc. 
But the outstanding researches of L. Massignon 
restored this incomparable figure to his rightful 
place in his environment and in the development of 
Muslim thought. After this, there is scarcely a work 
devoted to the culture of the Islamic countries which 
omits to mention al-Halladj; while there is continual 
confirmation of the value and authenticity of his 
mystic approach and of the witness of his life and of 
his death. In addition to the works of the specialists, 
it can be said that the fame of al-Halladj has become 
part of universal culture (see, for example, the 
articles of P. Marechal written as early as 1923, and 
the recent work (1964) of R. Arnaldez). 
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275-9. A revised edition of La Passion @’al-Hallaj, 
considerably augmented from the texts and notes 
left by L. Massignon, is in course of preparation by 
G. and D. Massignon. 

(L. MassicNon-[L. GARDET]) 

HALY, a group of about 35 villages in a cultivated 
area on the Arabian Red Sea coast, latitude 18° 45’ N. 
An amir appointed by the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment resided, in 1383/1963, at the chief village of al- 
Suffa, near the coastal road. The larger markets are 
here and at the neighbouring hamlet of Kiyad. Other 
important villages are al-Shi‘b, Kudwat al-A‘wadj, 
and al-Baydayn, all of which had government 
elementary schools in 1383/1963. The agricultural 
economy of Haly is based on the seasonal flow of 
Wadi Haly. Sesame, sorghum, and millet are culti- 
vated in an irrigated area of 200 sq. km which is 
liable to damage by floods. Some produce is sold in 
al-Kunfidha, 53 km to the northwest. The people of 
Haly come chiefly from al-Hiyala, Kinana, and al- 
“Umir tribes. 

Haly, also known as Haly Ya‘kib or Haly Far‘in, 
was ruled by a chief of Kinana when Ibn Battita 
landed there in c. 731/1330. The traveller left a 
description of Kabila al-Hindi, one of a group of 
Muslim ascetics at Haly. In later times the district 
was taxed intermittently by the sharifs of Mecca; 
and Egyptian troops passed through the villages on 
their r9th century campaigns against al-Hidjaz and 
‘Asir. Occupied briefly by the Wahhdbis in ca. 1218/ 
1803, Haly became a part of the modern Sa‘idi state 
after ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘tid conquered al-Hidjaz 
in 1344/1925. 

Bibliography: Ibn Battita, ii, 163-5 (Eng. tr. 
Gibb, ii, 364-5); K. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von 
Arabien, 375; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 185-7, 208, 
234; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, 
52, 251. (J. MANDAVILLE) 
HAM (Cham), son of Noah [see n0xJ; he is not 

explicitly mentioned in the Kuwran, but is perhaps 
alluded to as the unbelieving son of the Patriarch who 
refused to follow his father at the time of the Flood 
(XI, 44[42]-49[47]). Later tradition is acquainted 
with the Biblical story in Genesis, IX, 18-27 (according 
to which it is not Ham but his son Canaan who was 
cursed for a sin committed by his father) and with 
the legendary amplifications elaborated by Jews and 
Christians; as the story in the Kur?4n in conjunction 
with these details calls for a fourth son of Noah, it 
is Canaan or an invented son called Yam who fills 
this r6éle. Ham’s sins—carnal relations in the Ark 
(according to the Jewish Aggada), an offence against 
his father—are variously told by Muslim historians, 
who know also that this character, born white, 
turned black as a result of his father’s curse. It is 
also told that Jesus (‘Isa (g.v.]) brought Ham back 
to life for a while (so al-Tabari; Sam according to 
al-Tha‘labi) and that the latter told the Apostles 
some of the episodes of life in the Ark and the end of 
the Flood. The Muslim authors also mention the lot 
of the three sons of Noah; a version handed down by 
al-Tabari, however, softens the fate of Ham who, 
reduced to servitude, nevertheless profited from the 
leniency of his brothers (it is to be remarked that 
according to Bal‘ami, Japhet was similarly cursed, 
which is explained by the fact that the Iranian 
author did not favour ‘“‘the Turks, the Slavs, Gog and 
Magog”, reputed to be descended from the latter). 
Finally, Muslim historiography has retained from 
the list of nations in Genesis X elements which were 
adapted to the geographico-political situation of the 
time; this explains how, apart from the genealogical 
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link between Ham and the black races, produced by 
multiple incests, Afridiin should also be considered 
as descended from him, at least according to an 
indication in al-Bad? wa ’l-ta?rikh, iii, 144-9. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdat, ijt, 18 f.; 

Ibn Hisham, K. al-Tidjan, 25 ff.; Ibn Kutayba, 

K. al-Ma‘arif, ed. ‘Ukasha, 23 f., 26; Ya‘kibi, 

Tarikh, 12f. (Smit, 16f.); Jabari, i, 187-216 

(Chronique de Tabari, i, 112-4); Mas‘idi, Murddj, 

i, 75-80 (Pellat, i, 32, §§ 66-8), iii, 240, vi, 154; 

Ps,-Balkhi, al-Bad? wa ’!-ta’rikh, i, 26 ff./27 ff. and 

the passage referred to above; Kisa°i, Vita pro- 

phetarum, 98 f.; Tha‘labi, ‘Ardis al-madjalis, 36-8; 

M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrége zur semitischen 

Sagenkunde, 85-7; J. Horovitz, Koranische Unter- 

Suchungen, 108; D. Sidersky, Les origines des 

légendes musulmanes, 271{.; H. Speyer, Biblische 

Erzdhlungen im Koran, 105 f.; B. Heller, in Hand- 

wérterbuch des Islam, 160 f. == Shorter Encyclopae- 

dia of Islam, 128. (G. Vaypa) 

Languages. Words derived from this name have 
served to designate languages related to the Semitic 
languages. The Hamito-Semitic family (chamito- 
sémitique, hamito-semitisch) has had its name 
since 1887. It was generally believed to embrace a 
Hamitic group as opposed to a Semitic one. This 
point of view was rectified in Les Langues du monde, 
Ist. edition 1924: In the recognized Hamito-Semitic 
family there are four distinct branches: Semitic [see 
sAm]; ancient Egyptian with Coptic [see KuBT]; the 
Berber tongues [see BERBER]; the Cushitic languages 
[see K0sH]. It seems that to these should be added 
the Hausa [¢.v.] group. 

As the non-Semitic branches do not show any 
common characteristics by which to unite them in a 
clearly defined group, the term Hamitic must be 
abandoned; it would be more correct to speak only 
of Hamito-Semitic with four or five branches. 

The history of this study and its bibliography can 
be found in Marcel Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le 
vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique, 
Paris 1947; see also by the same author the chapter 
Langues chamito-sémitiques, in the 2nd edition of Les 
Langues du monde, 1952, and Résultats acquis de la 
grammaire comparée chamito-sémitique, in Conférences 
de V’Institut de Linguistique de l'Université de Parts, 
Paris 1934. 

For a detailed comparison see sAm. 

Physical types. The terms Hamites (Hamiten, 
Chamites), Hamitic (Hamitisch, Chamitiques) are 
sometimes used to designate the African peoples who 
speak non-Semitic Hamito-Semitic languages and 
certain others, and seem to be a mixture of Whites 
and Blacks; these elements are also referred to as 
African whites and Ethiopians (in the anthropological 
sense). See William H. Worrell, A study of races in 
the ancient Near East, Cambridge 1927 and, more 
recently, in R. Biasutti, Le razze e popoli della terra,? 
Turin 1953-7. (M. CoHEN) 

HAMA [see HAMAT]. 

HAMADHAN (HamaDAN), city in centra] Iran 
located in a fertile plain just south of Mt. Alwand, 
48° 31’ E. (Greenw.), 34° 48’ N., altitude ca. 1800 
metres/5900 ft. 

Hamadhan is a very old city. Whether the name 
is first mentioned in cuneiform sources dating about 
tr00 B.C., telling of the conquests of Tiglatpileser I, 
is uncertain but unlikely. Herodotus (I, 98) says 
that the Median king Deiokes in the seventh century 
B.C. built the city called Agbatana, or Ekbatana 
according to other Classical authors. This name has 
been interpreted as an Iranian word *hangmaia 
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“(place of) gathering’, but an Elamite form *hal. 
mata.na “land of the Medes’, might suggest 
another etymology. The city was well known as the 
capital of the Medes, a winter capital of the Achae- 
menids, and an important city on the trade route 
between Mesopotamia and the east under the Se- 
leucid, Parthian and Sasanian dynasties. The city 
is mentioned in Armenian sources as Ahmatan and 
Hamatan, in the Bible as Ahmeta (Ezra, VI, 2), 
and in Syriac sources in various forms. It underwent 
sieges and suffered destruction several times in its 
ancient history. 

The ancient, but mythical, pre-Islamic history of 
the city was known and mentioned in many Arabic 
sources, principally the geographers (see Schwarz, 
below). After the battle of Nihawand, in 641 or 
642 A.D., the Persian commander in Hamadhan 
made peace with the victorious Arabs. The circum- 
stances of the Arab conquest of the city are contra- 
dictory in the sources, but it seems that the initial 
agreement of submission was broken by the Persians 
and the city had to be taken by storm, probably in 
the spring of 645 (Tabari, i, 2650, 6 and Baladhuri, 
309). Arabs from the tribes of Rabi‘a and ‘Idjl were 
settled in the city, since they are mentioned as re- 
siding there in 77/696 (Tabari, ii, 994, 17). Christians 
and Jews are mentioned as part of the population. 

The city is described by the geographers as strongly 
fortified, perhaps the strongest in the entire area 
called al-Djibal by the Arabs, which encompassed 
ancient Media. In the fighting between Ma?miin and 
Amin for the caliphate in 195/810, the city underwent 
a long siege (Tabari, iii, 829, 15). 

Hamadhan of the 4th/roth century is described by 
the geographers as a large city, mostly rebuilt since 
the Arab conquests. It had four gates in its walls, 
three bazaars, and extensive suburbs. The main 
mosque was already then called an old structure. 
In 319/931 the city was taken by the Daylami leader 
Mardawidi, after which he massacred many of the 
inhabitants (al-Mas‘idi, Muradj, ii, 396). The city 
recovered only slowly from this catastrophe, and in 
343/956 it suffered from an earthquake. The religious 
controversies and struggles of the time were also felt 
in Hamadhan, for in 351/962 a religious clash in the 
city cost many lives (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 404). 

According to the sources Hamadhan was not a 
cultural or intellectual centre like Rayy, Isfahan, 
or other cities, but was rather a commercial city 
in a rich agricultural area. Nor was it an important 
industrial or textile centre, but such items as gold 
work and leather articles are mentioned as exported 
from Hamadhan. The altitude, and consequent cold 
climate in winter, restricted the agricultural produce 
ot the area. The geographer al-Mukaddasi (398) 
gives a few examples of the peculiarities of the 
Persian dialect spoken in Hamadhadn, such as the 
addition of -la to Arabic proper names. 

Hamadhan was plundered by the Ghuzz Turko- 
mans in 420/1029, and in 494/1100 a Saldjik army 
sacked the city (Ibn al-Athir, x, 127). A pestilence 
swept the area in 531/1136 causing many deaths. 
During the second half of the 6th/12th century 
Hamadhan was a Saldjik capital. In 618/1221 the 
city was captured by the Mongols after a long siege 
and destroyed. Most of the inhabitants were killed 
or fled. Some inhabitants returned to the ruins but 
were massacred by a new invasion of the Mongols 
in 621/1224 (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 176, 192). 

Unfortunately, no history of Hamadhan has sur- 
vived. A history of the city by Abii Shudja‘* Shira- 
wayh b. Shahvdar (died 509/1115) was used by 
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Yakit in his geographical dictionary. Hadijdif 
Khalifa (i, 310) mentions other histories of the city, 
none ot which have survived, an indication of the 
lack of a strong and continuous scholarly tradition 
in the city. One of the famous sons of Hamadhan 
was the rustic poet Baba Tahir, also a mystic, who 
lived under the early Saldjiks. Ibn al-Fakih al- 
Hamadhani, the geographer (d. circa 290/903) also 
came from the city, but he gives few details about 
his birthplace. 

Under the Il-Khans Hamadhin regained its former 
importance, and Abaka Khan died there in 680/1282. 
The historian of the Mongols Rashid al-Din was 
probably born in Hamadhan circa 645/1247. The 
city, of course, passed from under the Djalayir 
(¢.v.] to Timir, and later to the Ak Koyunlu, until 
the Safawids established their rule in the city after 
908/1503. Several times during the roth/16th century 
Hamadhan was occupied by Ottoman troops. In 
1136/1724 Ahmed Pasha, the Ottoman governor 
of Baghdad, held the city until he was expelled by 
Nadir Shah eight years later (a two volume survey [see 
DAFTAR-I KHAKANI] of the town and district of 
Hamadghin, compiled during this period, is preserved 
in the Turkish archives—see B. Lewis in Mélanges 
Massé, Tehran 1963, 260), After changing fortunes 
Hamadhin reverted to Iran in 1732. In 1789 the city 
was taken by Agha Muhammad Kadjar, founder of 
the ‘Kadjar dynasty, and the citadel, on the hill 
now called al-Mussal4, was destroyed. 

The population of the city about 1820 was estimated 
at 40,000 by Ker Porter. Curzon in 1889 estimated it 
aS 20,000. The 1931 census gave 51,000; in 1934 it 
was 60,000, and in 1950 about 120,000. The principal 
remains of the past in or near the city are the Gandj 
Namah, two Old Persian inscriptions by Darius and 
Xerxes carved on Mt. Alwand 12 kilometres south- 
west of the city, the pre-Islamic stone statue of a 
lion mentioned in Arabic sources (see Schwarz, 528), 
the so-called tomb of Esther and Mordecai, the ‘Ala- 
wiyan mosque from the Saldjik period, the Burdj-i 
Kurban, a mausoleum from Mongol times, and the 
tomb of Baba Tahir. 

Bibliography: A Guide to Hamadan published 
by the geographical division of the General Staff 
of the army, under the direction of H. SA. Raz- 
mara (Tehran 1954) gives a map of the city and 
general information. Schwarz, Iran, v, 513-34, 
and Le Strange, 194-196, give references to the 
geographers. There is no general history of the 
city and historical citations have been mentioned 
above. For more recent history see R. Ker-Porter, 
Travels in Georgia ..., London 1821; G. N. Curzon, 
Persia, London 1892. {R. N. FRYE) 
AL-HAMADHANI, Ahmad Badi‘ al-Zam4n ‘‘the 

Prodigy of the Age”, Arabo-Persian writer and 
letter-writer, was born at Hamadh4n in 358/968 
and died at Herat in 398/1008. He pursued his early 
studies in his native town, where his master was 
Ibn Faris [g.v.]. Aided by an exceptional memory 
and talents, he was soon noted for his virtuosity in 
handling the Arabic and Persian languages. He ap- 
parently remained true to Shi‘ism for the greater part 
of his life. At about 22 years of age, he settled at 
Rayy where the intellectual atmosphere appeared 
favourable to his ambitions; the Biyid wazir Ibn 
‘Abbad (g.v.] granted him his patronage; it is possible 
that in this town the young man mixed with the local 
beggars’ guild and notably with the unorthodox 
poet Abii Dulaf, an intimate friend of the wazir (see 
al-Tha‘alibi, iii, 175-94). It may be supposed that 
these contacts gave to al-Hamadhani the idea of 


composing certain of his first Makadmat. Perhaps as 
a result of a quarrel, the young man went to Djurdjan 
where he is said to have come into contact with 
Isma‘ili elements. In 382/992 he went to Nishapir, 
apparently attracted by the renown and the activity 
of this intellectual metropolis; there he made some 
useful contacts but clashed with the letter-writer 
Abi Bakr al-Kh™arizmi, then at the height of his 
fame; he finally prevailed and eclipsed his adversary, 
who died, overcome by chagrin. From this time 
al-Hamadhani undertook a series of journeys which 
were also triumphs; perhaps he went to Zarandj (in 
Sistan) to the court of the amir Khalaf, whose pane- 
gyrist and favourite he was. After the deposition of 
the Samanids, he attached himself for a while to 
Mahmiid of Ghazna, whose praises he sang (see al- 
Tha‘alibi, iv, 200) before settling finally at Herat 
where he died, scarcely aged 40; a short time earlier 
he had embraced Sunnism. 

Even in his lifetime it would appear that al- 
Hamadhani had created for himself a certain repu- 
tation as a poet; the collection of verse which survives 
under his name (ed. Cairo 1903) does not, however, 
reveal any originality, and by the subjects dealt 
with as well as by the style it is related to the poetical 
works composed at this time in the circles of the wits 
of ‘Irak and Iran. The same may be said of the 
“Epistles” or Rasd@il in rhymed and rhythmic prose, 
part of which has been published (Istanbul 1298, 
Beirut 1890); the brilliance of the often affected style 
does not succeed in convincing us that so much 
artistry should be put to the service of such wordlly 
and empty preoccupations. Of a completely different 
interest is the volume of Makdmat or “‘Séances’’, 
which has perpetuated the writer’s name. 

Al-Hamadhani seems to deserve the title of creator 
of this genre. The hypothesis of Zaki Mubarak that 
the idea of the ‘“‘Séance”’ is to be found in the works 
of the grammarian Ibn Burayd arises from a mis- 
interpretation of a passage of al-Husri. The composi- 
tion of the Makdmat, begun about 380/990, seems to 
have extended over many years. Al-Hamadhani is 
said to have dictated not less than four hundred of 
them; only fifty-two are now known. These “‘sketches’’ 
vary in length but rarely exceed a few pages; they 
are made up according to a strict balance; they are 
of rhymed and rhythmic prose, mixed with verse; 
the learned, sometimes precious, style constitutes 
the principal but not the sole concern of the author. 
In fact, he shows himself to be a keen observer of life 
and men; through his contacts with the beggars’ 
guild, he feels obliged to devote a fairly important 
place to those who represent it; one séance is even 
devoted to the vernacular of these rogues; the com- 
mon people find a place in these narrations as well 
as the bourgeoisie and the literati; the satire of 
manners, so rare in Arabic literature, is developed 
here with burlesque and piquancy; certain séances 
are sometimes also panegyrics of patrons. It may be 
said that in al-Hamadhani’s hands the makdma 
reflects contemporary society. This writer has the 
final merit of having given a framework to this 
genre; with the exception of a few “sketches” which 
are narratives set in the past (such as the Séance 
of Ghaylan, Beirut ed., 43-8), the greater part of 


- the collection is made up of accounts which portray 


a cultivated and cynical bohemian and a bourgeois 
suffering for his own credulity. The ‘‘Séance’”’ thus 
conceived was to serve as a model for almost a 
thousand years [see MAKAMA]. 
Bibliography: Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iv, 167 ff.; 
Ibn Khallikaén, Cairo 1310, i, 39; Makamat: 
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Istanbul 1298/1880, Beyrut (ed. Muhammad 
‘Abduh) 1889, 1908 (?), 1924, 1958, Cairo (ed. 
‘Abd al-Hamid) 1342/1923; translations by 
S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe, iii, 78 ff. (6 
Makdamat), by Grangeret de Lagrange, Anthologie 
arabe, 153 ff. (3 Makdadmat), by O. Rescher in 
Bettrdge zur Maqamen-littératur, v, Leonburg 1913, 
by W. Prendergast, The magamat of Badi‘az-Zaman, 
Madras-London 1915, by F. Gabrieli in Rend. 
Lincei, 1949 (1 Makdma). Studies on the genre and 
the author: Z. Mubarak, La prose arabe au IV¢ 
siécle de V Hégire, Paris 1931, 148 ff.; R. Blachére, 
Etude sémantique sur le nom Magama, in Machriq, 
1953, 646 ff.; R. Blachére and P. Masnou, Chotx 
de maqamat, traduites de arabe avec une étude sur 
le genre, Paris 1957 (with the rest of the biblio- 
graphy); cf. Brockelmann, I, 93 ff. and S I, 150 ff. 
(R. BLACHERE) 

HAMA ?IL [see siur, TAMA1M, TILASM]. 

AL-HAMAL [see nuDJOM]}. 

HAMALIYYA, or HamAtuiyya, Hamallism, 
an African Islamic movement which is named 
after Sharif Hamallah, whose name was thus trans- 
cribed by the first French writers (P. Marty, Etude 
sur U’Islam et les tribus du Soudan, Paris 1920, v); 
others have rendered it as Hama Allah, or Hamala. 
His followers call themselves ikhwan, and they are 
also known as Hamilliyyin; their Tidjani adversaries 
call them ‘‘eleven beads’’, sapo e g6 (in Tukolor), and 
regard them as heretics. 

This doctrine made its appearance in Mali at the 
beginning of this century, not as a new confraternity 
but as an attempt to reform the teaching of the 
Tidjaniyya, especially in regard to the recital of the 
prayer djawarat al-Kamal; according to the Haml- 
lists, this has to be recited eleven times and not 
twelve, as the Tidjani wird lays down. 

The founder of this movement was Shaykh Sidi 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, known as Sharif al- 
akhdar, a native of Touat, who is said to have 
received the Tidjani wird from Tahir b. Aba Tayyib 
(Thaar ben Bou Tayeb), wakil of the Tidjani zdwiya 
of Tlemcen (Algeria). He settled at Nioro in 1904 and 
determined to restore the Tidjaniyya to its pristine 
purity; he caused the chaplet with eleven beads to 
be adopted, but he died in 1909 without being able 
to spread his doctrine, despite the help of some Wolof 
merchants in Nioro. 

His disciple, Sharif Amadou Hama Allah Haydara, 
born in 1886 and 26 years of age when his master died, 
took over the teaching with much greater success. 
Hama Allah belonged to the tribe of the Ahl Sidi 
Sharif of Tichit. His grandfather and his father 
Muhammad ild (walad) Sayyidna ‘Umar, of a 
Sharifian family, were traders who had settled in the 
town of Nioro at the end of the 19th century; his 
mother Aissa Diallo was a Fulani from Niamina. 
Shaykh Hama Allah traced back his genealogy to 
‘Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, through ‘Abd Allah 
pb. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, He was thus a des- 
cendant of the Hasaniyya Sharifs. He studied at 
the Kur’an school of his tribe with Shaykh ld Sidi, 
and then with al-Hadjdj Muhammad ild Mukhtar 
who later became his enemy, and finally with Shaykh 
Sidi Muhammad. Seldom going out and always 
wearing white, he dedicated himself to devotions, 
mortification and ecstasy; he was a mystic who had 
ecstatic visions which, it was said, put him in direct 
communion with Allah or the Prophet and on which 
his reputation was based; he was visited by large 
numbers of mystics who shared his ideas and, at the 
beginning, by some Moors from the locality. 


In about 1925, he took the title Shaykh and 
appointed mukaddams. Without leaving his sdwiya, 
he was able to employ zealous propagandists who 
spread his teaching to Nioro, Walata, Kiffa, Kayes, 
Timbreda, Nara and Nema. In a few years his doc- 
trine, which had not had much success with the 
Moors, had spread over a wide area among the negroes 
inhabiting the river basins of the Senegal and Middle 
Niger; he also had mukaddams among the Awlad 
Zayn, Ahl Terenni, Ahl Togba, Ladoum, Awlad 
Nasir, Awlad Mbarek, Ahi Sidi Mahmiid and Laghlal. 
He preached the purified Tidjani wird, his followers 
vowed themselves for life and could not adopt 
any other creed; the obedience of his tkkwdan had to 
be absolute. He was reputed to be a wali, and by 
some regarded as mahdi. Among his disciples he 
had officials of the administration and some of 
the local police. His prestige spread throughout 
the Sahel, but he lost control over the most 
turbulent of his followers. 

The preaching of Hama Allah soon came up against 
very lively resistance from Tidjani circles, especially 
among the Kaba Diakité and the Silka, disciples of 
al-Hadjdj ‘Umar [g.v.]; it was also challenged by 
the Kadiriyya and several Moorish tribes. The 
origin of this hostility, apart from the matter of the 
eleven beads, lay in the fact that his preaching was 
given in Nioro, the fief of powerful ‘Umarian families, 
and that it revealed a social aspect that was opposed 
to the structure of society of that period. 

Shaykh Hama Allah granted the wird to women, 
prisoners (Haratin [g.v.]) and young people, releas- 
ing them from paternal authority or that of their 
masters; finally, he authorized women to take part 
in ceremonies which brought men together without 
any distinction of caste. He criticized the depravity 
of women and recommended the wearing of decent 
garments; secular and social problems he ignored. 

It is certain that although Ahmad al-Tidjani had 
prescribed the recital of the prayer Djawarat al- 
Kamal eleven times on the instructions of the Pro- 
phet whom he saw in a dream, which was in conform- 
ity with the mystique of numbers, he had the same 
prayer recited twelve times, for reasons not explained, 
at a period when he was compelled to struggle against 
the Turks (‘Ayn Mahdi was captured by the Turkish 
forces in 1197/1783 and in 1201/1787); it is possible 
that the innovation derives from his son Muhammad 
al-Kabir. The Hamillist chaplet consists of eleven 
beads on each side, counting from the pendant. 

Al-Hadjdj ‘Umar Tall, initiated in 1835, practised 
the eleven recitations until the moment when he 
received the wird, for the second time, from Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghali, in Mecca; but, in his work al- 
Rimdah, he wrote that the true number of recitations 
was eleven. 

Hama Allah’s disciples preached the equality of 
castes, and of men and women; they made recruits 
among the opponents of the Tall clan, among people 
of caste, slaves, and also certain families with mystical 
tendencies. The doctrine was exalted by the mukad- 
dams, some of whom disturbed public order by ex- 
travagant hero-worship of the Shaykh; one of the 
most active was Yacouba (Ya‘kib) Sylla of Kayes. 
The conflict passed swiftly from the social sphere to 
the political. The French administration tried to 
temporize and to avoid becoming involved in a reli- 
gious quarrel, but was compelled to intervene when 
incidents became more serious: in 1923, politico- 
religious conflicts broke out between the Laghal and 
Tenouadjiou tribes, starting a vendetta which lasted 
for several years. In 1924, the Hamillists attacked 
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the chief of Nioro’s house; Shaykh Hama Allah, who 
had not intervened to put a stop to these incidents, 
was sent to Mederdra. In 1929, Yacouba Sylla was 
the source of a scandal in Kayes: the Tidjanis 
accused him of orgies and seditious songs, and to 
avoid disturbances he was sent away to Kaedi. In 
the same year, further serious incidents broke out 
in Kaedi, on the occasion of his preaching on the 
equality of women, the wearing of jewellery and the 
uselessness of the Kur’4n; he caused luxurious tex- 
tiles to be burned and gold necklaces to be sold; 
later, Yacouba Sylla organized public confessions 
which led to numerous divorces; he also organized 
the “dances of Paradise’; on 15 February 1930 a riot 
in which Tidjanis and Hamillists were the opponents 
led to fifteen deaths. In 1933 Fodié Sylla proclaimed 
himself Mahdi and, after attempting to attack the 
administrative post, was imprisoned in Kidal. The 
excesses of the two Sylla were castigated by Shaykh 
Hama Ailah, 

In 1933, Hama Allah was reconciled with the 
administrative authorities and returned to Nioro. 
In about 1936, the Hamillists changed their kibla 
and prayed in the direction of Nioro, which they 
called “their Mecca’. In 1938, the Tenouadjiou 
attacked the Hamallist Laghlal and seriously wound- 
ed their chief, Bab&, a son of the shaykh. Later, he 
was again attacked and his enemies burned the soles 
of his feet. Believing himself to be in danger, Hama 
Allah took certain religious measures and prescribed 
the prayer shortened to two rak‘as: his disciples 
were swift to follow him. In August 1940, Baba felt 
that he was in a position to take revenge and attacked 
Tenouadjiou encampments and caravans on several 
occasions; the matter ended in the deaths of 400 men, 
women and children and appalling atrocities. The 
personal and direct responsibility of the shaykh does 
not appear to have been proved: at least, some 
Hamillists such as the Reyanes condemned these 
excesses. However, he was deported to Algeria, and 
later to France. 

In face of rigorous repression, all the more severe 
since France was at war, the brotherhood went 
underground; its followers limited the shakdda to its 
first part, or sometimes introduced the name of 
Hama Allah in place of the Prophet’s, and some had 
themselves tattooed on the forehead or arms with the 
brand of his flock. Inquiries into subsequent incidents 
at Bobo Dioulasso, ‘Ayn Berbegha and al-Agher 
revealed the presence of Hamillists, but did not im- 
plicate the brotherhood. The shaykk died on 28 August 
1942 at Montlugon, where he is buried. 

After the 1939-45 war, the Hamillists reappeared 
but, under pressure and in face of the hostility of the 
‘Umarian Tidjanis, they often preserved a semi- 
clandestine character. Yacouba Sylla, exiled to the 
Ivory Coast, had enormous success there; he main- 
tains a community of 250 persons whose members 
pool their resources and indulge in public confession; 
he has the reputation of being able to read minds and 
see the past; he does not mix with the Muslim mer- 
chants of Gagnoa and preaches the uselessness of the 
Pilgrimage. In Mopti, Muhammad Kambiri takes 
pains to preserve the pure teaching of the Skaykk in 
religious matters. His disciples live apart and do not 
go the mosque; they practise the Muslim ritual 
among themselves. 

Iu about 1939, Hama Allah had converted to his 
doctrine the Tyerno Bokar Salif Tall, a man very well 
known in Mali where, among the Fulani, he has left 
the reputation of being a saint; having undertaken 
the defence of the skaykk, Bokar was abandoned by 
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the Tall family and died soon afterwards, but his 
disciples have continued his teaching: they practise 
recitation of prayer with eleven beads according to 
Hama Allah, but the emphasis is placed on charity 
and love of God and man, following Bokar Salif Tall. 

In 1950, 70,000 Hamillists were recorded in the 
district of Nioro, out of a total of 155,000 Muslims; 
in the town itself, more than half the population is 
Hamillist; they teach their faith in about thirty 
Kur4n schools; in the rest of Mali, there are about 
150,000 followers at Bamako, Ségou, Timbuktu, 
Ansongo, Kidal, Kayes and Bandiagara. In Mauri- 
tania, they are fairly numerous in Hédh, and some 
are found as far away as Atar; in Haute-Volta there 
are about 80,000 at Ouahigouya, Dori, Yako and 
Bobo Dioulasso; and there are some in the valley 
of the Senegal and at Niamey. 

The present holder of the wird is apparently 
Sharif Ahmad ild Hama Allah, who is 50 years of 
age and lives at Nema, in Mauritania. 

Bibliography: there are few serious works on 
this subject: P. Marty, Etudes sur l’Islam et les 
tribus du Soudan, Paris 1920, v; A. Gouilly, L’Js- 
lam depuis V Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, Paris 

1952; L. Massignon, Annuaire du Monde Musul- 

man 4, Paris 1954, 320-1; J. S. Trimingham, 

Islam in West Africa, Oxford 1959, 94, 99; J. C. 

Froelich, Les Musulmans d'Afrique noire, Paris 

1962. There are several unpublished studies, in- 

cluding: Lafeuille, Le Tidjanisme onze grains ou 

Hamallisme, Nicolas, Une mystique révolutionnaire 

socialo-religieuse, le Hamallisme; Rocaboy, Le 

Hamallisme; these three studies are unpublished 

documents belonging to the archives of the 

C.H.E.A.M., in Paris, as is J. Beyries, Les Confré- 

ries musulmanes en Afrique noire, a course of lec- 

tures delivered to the C.H.E.A.M. in 1958; finally, 

M. Chailley, L’Islam en A.O.F., a course of lectures 

delivered to the C.M.I.S.O.M., Paris. 

(J. C. FRoELtIcn) 

HAMAM (pl. hama?im, hamdmat), a collective 
substantive which, taken in a wide sense, denotes 
any bird “which drinks with one gulp and coos” 
(kull tayr ‘abba wa hadara fa-huwa hamam), that is 
to say the family of the Columbidae, with which the 
mediaeval Muslim naturalists incorporated that of the 
Pteroclidae, the sand-grouse (kajd [q.v.]), morpho- 
logically very closely related to the pigeons. The 
Columbidae, which hkamam represents, are fairly 
widespread from ‘Irak to the Maghrib with their 
different species of pigeons and turtle-doves, both 
resident (awdbid) and migrant (kaw4ati‘). In the genus 
Columba we find—a) the ring-dove or wood-pigeon, 
Columba palumbus (warashan, sak hurr, haydhuwan, 
dalam; Maghrib: za‘tut, zaffit), a bird of passage in 
“Irak and Syria, absent from Egypt and resident in 
the Maghrib with the sb/sp. C.p. excelsus;—b) Bruce’s 
green pigeon, Treron waalia, (hakm, abu ’l-akhdar, 
khadra?), especially in southern Arabia ;—c) the stock- 
dove or blue dove, Columba oenas (yamam, hamam 
barri), a winter visitor in ‘Irak, Egypt and the Magh- 
rib ;— d) the rock-dove, Columba livia (turani, hamam 
khalawi), with the sb/sp. C./. livia, in the Maghrib, 
C.l. palaestinae in Syria, Jordan and northern Arabia, 
C.l. gaddi from Palestine to ‘Irak, and C.l. schimperi 
in Egypt; it is from this pigeon that all the tame and 
domesticated breeds are descended. The genus 
Streptopelia is represented by—a) the turtle-dove, 
Streptopelia turtur (Trak: shifnin; Arabia and Syria: 
utrughull, turghull, dhikr Allah, Abu dhikra, sulsul; 
Egypt: kumri; Maghrib: imam), with the sb/sp. 
S.t. turtur, a bird of passage in autumn and spring in 
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all the Arabic-speaking countries, S.t. arenicola which 
nests throughout the Maghrib as far as Tripolitania, 
a bird of passage in Syria, Palestine, ‘Irak and 
northern Arabia, S.t. lugens, a resident in south- 
western Arabia, and S.t. isabellina which is restricted 
to the Nile delta;—b) the red-eyed dove, Sireptopelia 
semitorquata, a somewhat rare resident in south- 
western Arabia;—c) the collared turtle-dove, Strep- 
topelia decaocto ( fakhita, sitt al-riim, ya karim, karima), 
with the sb./sp. S.d. decaocto, a resident of Palestine, 
Syria and ‘Irak, and S.d. arabica, a resident in the 
Hidjaz and the Yemen ;—d) the palm-dove or laugh- 
ing-dove, Streptopelia senegalensis (dubsi, kintir; 
Maghrib: hamdam al-ghdba), with the sb./sp. S.s. sene- 
galensis, a resident in western Arabia, Egypt, Tripo- 
litania and the Maghrib; S.s. aegyptiaca, a resident in 
the Nile delta, S.s. phoenicophila, a resident in the 
Saharan regions of the Maghrib and S.s. cambayensis, 
a bird of passage on the east coast of Arabia;—e) the 
long-tailed dove or Namaqua dove, Oena capensis (yah- 
mim, kumhum|[himkim, umm  balima), resident 
throughout Arabia, though rare in the Yemen. 

In the restricted sense, hamam denotes the do- 
mestic pigeons deriving from the rock-dove, whether 
the free or “roof-pigeons” that are established in 
towns (hamam ahli, hamam al-amsdr) and on which 
the Meccans prided themselves (hamam Makka), or 
the artificially bred or “‘dove-cot”’ pigeons (buyiti, 
dadjin) trained to live (muwattan) in private lofts 
(Samid, pl. a°mida) or official pigeon-houses (burdj, pl. 
buriadj). It is to this last category that mediaeval 
writers in Arabic devoted so much of their work in 
both prose and verse; indeed; the contact established 
between the Muslims and the pigeon-loving Byzan- 
tines gave such a fillip to pigeon-keeping (la‘b bi 
*l-hamdm) among the Arabs that it quickly became 
a pastime that attracted several caliphs, such as the 
‘Abbasids al-Mahdi, Hartin al-Rashid, al-Wathik 
and al-Nasir. It is necessary only to recall the 
lengthy passages devoted by al-Djahiz to the pigeon 
(K. al-Hayawan, iii) to be able to assess the passion 
with which this hobby was pursued in the great 
cities of Baghdad, Basra, Damascus and Cairo. 
On the subject of the “sporting pigeon’ (al-hadi, 
pl. al-hudda?) the philologists have compiled a large 
quantity of lexicographical material drawn from the 
technical vocabulary of pigeon-devotees (arbab al- 
hawddi). Indeed, in the whole physiognomy of the 
pigeon there is not a single remex or rectrix without 
its own name; forms, colours and breeds provided the 
subject for learned treatises, most of which are lost, 
although we know their titles and general content 
from references made to them by later authors when 
making compilations. Thus, Ibn al-Nadim names 
(Fihrist, 80, 222) a Kitab al-Hamam by the philologist 
Abii ‘Ubayda (d. 210/824), a K. SAnsab al-hamam and 
a K. ma wurida fi tafdil al-tayr al-hddi by a certain 
Ibn Tarhan al-Mughanni; al-Kalkashandi refers 
(Subh al-a‘shd, ii, 87 ff., xiv, 369 ff.) to al-Kawwas 
al-Baghdadi who wrote a work on pigeons for the 
©Abbasid caliph al-Nasir, and we know that the 
kaddt Muhyi’1-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (620-92/1123-93), 
to whom al-Makrizi is much indebted in his Khitat 
Misr, wrote a K. Tama?im al-hamaim which is often 
mentioned. 

Like falconry, the sport of pigeon-flying (zadjl, 
xtdjal) in competitions (sibak) enjoyed very great 
popularity from the 2nd/8th until the 7th/13th 
century, among all the Muslim peoples; less onerous 
than the pursuit of hawking, it provided satisfaction 
for their love of gambling, the question at stake 
being whose pigeons were the most highly bred and 


best trained to return to the loft from the greatest 
distance. Records of pedigrees (dafatiy al-ansdd) 
were kept and, according to al-Djahiz, selected spec- 
imens could reach prices ranging from seven hundred 
to a thousand dinars in the Baghd4d market. Some 
long-flight birds (samadwiyyat, nakkdsdt) were capable 
of flying from the Bosphorus to Basra, from Cairo 
to Damascus, or from Tunis to Cairo in a single 
flight; moreover, the homing pigeon (sédjil, pl. 
zawadjil) from the time of its birth received the 
closest attention from its owner. The moment was 
awaited when the young pigeon, having grown its 
feathers, left the nest (nahid, budjdj/mudjdj, djawszal, 
‘ashal, zaghliil) and tried to fly, in order to compel it 
to return to the nesting-place (kurmés from the 
Greek xnpaude, ufhisa, mikdana) through narrow 
Pierced pigeon-holes (timrdd, pl. tamdarid) at the foot 
of the loft; the bird was thus obliged to climb up 
the ladder inside, by a series of jumps which strength- 
ened its muscles: it became an “indoor” pigeon 
(datini), as distinct from an ‘outside’ one (zahiri) 
which returned to the loft through pigeon-holes at 
the top. Once it could fly easily and was ‘‘accustomed’”’ 
(muwattan) to the loft where it was born, although 
still a novice (ghumr) in respect of sense of direction 
(thtida?), it had to be trained so that its homing 
instinct should be “‘acquired” (mudjarrab). For this 
purpose it was mated at a very early age, and the 
owner relied on the absolute constancy of the pair 
to make completely certain that the bird would 
return when taken away from its mate; it was carried 
in a basket, the distance being increased each time, 
and was released from each of these stages (masddjil). 

Like the Greeks and the Romans, the Muslims 
made skilful use of the valuable qualities of the 
homing pigeon, employing it as an entirely trust- 
worthy means of communication. Pigeon post, an 
official institution integrated into the Intelligence 
Service (barid), is said by the Muslim historians to 
have been the work of the atabeg of Syria Nir al-Din 
Mahmiid b. Zangi (541-69/1146-74). The ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-NAsir li-Din Allah (575-622/1180-1225), an 
ardent pigeon-enthusiast, restored this institution, 
which disappeared with the coming of the Mongols 
(656/1258) under the caliphate of al-Musta‘sim 
bi ’llah; we know from Joinville that when St. Louis 
landed at Damietta (1249) “for a moment the sky 
was darkened’ by the cloud of carrier pigeons 
released by the inhabitants to warn the sultan of the 
danger threatening their city. The Mamlak Baybars 
(658-76/1259-78) made Cairo a centre for pigeon- 
keeping, and it included nearly two thousand pigeons 
bearing the symbol of the State (dagh); only the 
sultan himself used to open the messages, which had 
to be brought to him by the pigeon-officer (barradj, 
bataiki) as soon as they arrived. These notes were 
written on special very thin paper called ‘“‘bird- 
paper” (warak al-tayr) and were perfumed if they 
contained good news, bad news being carried by a 
bird whose plumage was darkened with soot. It 
was the custom that the text of the message should 
have no margin and should be without any preamble 
of formal praise of Allah, since it might fall into the 
hands of infidels, that it should not bear the date of 
the current year but only the day and month, and 
that by way of signature at the end there should 
be the formula kafa bi’llah hadiy®" (‘Allah is 
sufficient guide’). These air-borne letters were rolled 
up and fastened to one of the carrier pigeon’s 
remiges, without in any way interfering with its 
flight ; ordinarily they were sent in duplicate, without 
any mention of address; any Muslim, not the intended 
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recipient, who by chance received a message of this 
sort felt it his duty to sent it on, after attending 
to the pigeon’s needs and making a note of his action 
on the back of the message. 

It was during the 9th/15th century that the use of 
the pigeon-post gradually disappeared. Whatever 
the chroniclers may say, there is every ground tor 
asserting that this method of communication was in 
current use in Islam well before the 6th/12th century, 
as is proved by the remains of the “pigeon stages” 
(marakiz al-hamdm) placed at regular intervals 
(mudarradja) along the shores of the eastern Maghrib, 
following a continuous line of ribdaf (g.v.] and ensuring 
the sate dispatch of the correspondence of the 
Aghlabid governors of Ifrikiya (3rd-4th/gth-roth 
centuries); the modern place-name Hammamet 
(al-Hamdmat, ‘‘the pigeons’’) is a living reminder. 

The theme of the ‘gentle dove’’, the messenger of 
love, peace, and good tortune, was the unfailing 
inspiration of Arab poets of all periods and in all the 
Muslim countries, and it would be useless to try to 
enumerate all the kasidas which, in their conclusion, 
evoked the image of eternity in the tender cooing of 
turtle-doves (al-hawatif) high up among tall trees. 
In Islam, as everywhere else, this bird is regarded 
with popular affection, and a pair in a cage are very 
often the chosen companions of the Muslim home; 
at a very early date, this affection found expression 
in various proverbs and legends which hold up the 
Columbidae as examples of sweetness, attachment 
and fidelity, as for instance Noah’s dove, or the two 
carrier pigeons sent from Mecca by Allah to the 
Prophet Muhammad when hidden in the cave. It 
appears, however, that the latter did not share this 
feeling of affection since, by a tradition which relies 
on the testimony of Abi Hurayra (see Sunan of 
Abii Dawid), he is alleged to have included pigeons 
among the ranks of the demons. Nevertheless, in the 
eyes of Kur?anic law the flesh of the columbidae is 
permitted as food, and mediaeval Muslim medicine 
credited both it and also pigeon-dung with great 
therapeutic and aphrodisiac properties (see Ibn al- 
Baytar, trans. L. Leclerc, i, 457); oneiromancy, for 
its part, allowed great significance to the hamam 
seen in a dream, while ornithomancy did the same 
for the hamdadm encountered in the wild. 
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HAMAN, name of a person whom the Kur?an 
associates with Pharaoh (Fir‘awn [g.v.]), because of 


a still unexplained confusion with the minister of 
Ahasuerus in the Biblical book of Esther. To the 
details given s.v. FIR‘AwN, should be added the fact 
that, according to al-Mas‘idi, Murtdj, ii, 368, 
Ham4n built the canal of Sardiis, but Fir‘awn 
obliged him to repay to the peasants the money 
which he had exforted from them for this. 
Bibliography: given in the art. FIRSAWN; see 
also J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 149; 
A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Qur'an, 
284. (G. Vaypa) 
HAMARZ, Persian officer who, at the battle of 
Dht Kar (¢.v.], was in command of the Persian 
troops who were driven back by the Bakr b. Wai] 
(g.v.] and who was killed in the battle. Al-Mas‘tdi 
(Muridj, ii, 228 = ed. Pellat, i, 648) calls him, in 
error, al-Hurmuzan, but he should not be confused 
with the Persian general of this name [g.v.] who was 
assassinated by ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar. 
Bibliography: Tabari, i, 1030, 1032, 1034 f. 
(tr. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser, Leiden 1879, 
335, 338, 340, 342); Ibn al-Wardi, Ta°vikk, Cairo 
1285, i, 117; see also the Bzbl. of the article pxd 
KAR. (Ep.) 
HAMASA (A.), “bravery”, “valour” (used now- 
adays together with famds, to translate ‘“enthu- 
siasm”), is the title of a certain number of poetic 
anthologies which generally include brief extracts 
chosen for their literary value in the eyes of the an- 
thologists and classified according to the genre to 
which they belong or the idea which they express; 
these works are related to a more general category, 
that of ‘‘poetic themes’’, ma‘ani’l-shi‘r (q.v.], but differ 
from it in the apparent effacement of the author who 
abstains from any comparison or judgement and im- 
poses his taste without indicating the reasons for his 
choice. The origin of the title, which has ‘embarrassed 
modern critics, seems however very clear: al-Hamasa 


‘(verses on bravery in war) is the title of the first—and 


incidentally the longest—chapter in the oldest and 
most celebrated anthology of this type, that of Abi 
Tammam (d. 231/849 [g.v.]): following a procedure 
currently practised until our own times in many Litera- 
tures, this title has been adopted for the complete 
work as a whole and has replaced the name which 
its author had given to it: al-Ikhtiydrat min shi‘r 
al-shu‘ara? and another name which a copyist had 
probably attributed to it (see al-Mas‘idI, Muridj, vii, 
166). This anthology met with such success, in both 
Mashrik and Maghrib, that later anthologists imitated 
it and retained the title, which little by little lost its 
etymological sense to become synonymous with mukh- 
tarat, “‘selections’’, ‘‘anthology’’; this is so much the 
case that the Hamasa of Ibn al-Shadjari (see below) 
was also published, in Cairo, in 1306, under the title 
Mukhtdrat shu‘ara al-‘Arab. 


i. — ARABIC LITERATURE 


The Hamasa of Abi Tammam marks a new orient- 
ation in comparison with earlier anthologies which 
contained complete poems [see ¢.g., AL-MUFADDAL 
AL-DABBI] or the whole available work of a poet, or 
even of a tribe {see ¢.g., HUDHAYL]. Here, on the 
contrary, the anthologist, himself a poet, allows his 
own personal taste to be exercised in extracting 
from a poem the one or more verses which seem to 
him to illustrate most felicitously a literary genre 
and later, after Abi Tamm4m, a given theme. This 
Haméasa is divided into ten chapters of unequal length 
containing respectively, in no apparent order, lines 
on bravery in warfare, death (marathi), morality(adab), 
love (nasib), the faults of the adversary (hidja?), hospit- 
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ality (diydfa), various qualities (sifat), the sleep en- 
joyed by travellers (al-sayr wa’l-nu‘ds),witticisms 
(mulah) and women’s failings (madhammat al-nisd?). 
The majority of the poets quoted are ancient ones 
going back to the pre-Islamic period or to the be- 
ginnings of Islam, but some are more recent. 

The success of this Hamdasa inspired several com- 
mentaries (see al-Baghdadi, Khizdna, Cairo ed., i, 
33), of which that of al-Tabrizi is the best known 
(see R. Blachére, HLA, i, 152; see also ABU TAMMAM, 
adding there: a Hamdsa sughra or K. al-Wahshiyyat 
by him was edited by I. al-Kaylani, Damascus 1964). 
In the Maghrib, its vogue was no less great; study of it 
constituted one of the foundations of literary culture 
(see H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 28), and al-A‘lam 
al-Shantamari, who imitated it, made a new com- 
mentary on it. 

In order not to be left behind, al-Buhturi (d. 
284/897 [q.v.]) also composed an anthology which he 
entitled Hamdsa, so contributing in a decisive manner 
to the semantic evolution of the term and its defini- 
tive adoption. In the Hamdsa of al-Buhturi, the 
verses are no longer divided under a small number of 
rubrics, but are grouped together, according to the 
poetic themes that they contain, in 174 very subtly 
graded chapters (e.g., thirteen of them are concerned 
with fleeing from the enemy), with the result that 
this anthology may be considered to come into the 
category of ma‘ani ’l-shi‘r. It should be added that 
it enjoyed far less success than the earlier work; it 
does not seem to have been studied in Spain, where al- 
Buhturi was, however, held in great esteem, and only 
a single manuscript of it has been discovered. 

The next work chronologically appears to be that 
of a certain Abi Dumash (or Dimas), of which we 
have only a brief mention in the Fihrist (Cairo ed., 
120); then come those of Muhammad b. Khalaf Ibn 
al-Marzuban (d. 309/921), of which we know only 
the title (see Fihrist, 213-4, which does not mention 
the Hamdsa; Yakut, Udabda?, xix, 52; F. al-Bustani, 
Dé@irat al-ma‘arif, iv, 31-2) and of Ibn Faris (d. 
395/1004 [g.v.]), entitled al-Hamdsa al-muhdatha (see 
Fihrist, 119; Yakat, Udabda?, iv, 84). The two Kha- 
lidis, Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Hashim (d. 380/990) 
and his brother Aba ‘Uthm4n Sa‘id (d. 400/1009), 
who lived in the entourage of Sayf al-Dawla, are the 
authors of a Kitab Hamdsat shi‘r al-muhdathin, the 
title of which clearly shows the gradual change in 
meaning of the word hamdsa (see Fthrist, 240; M. 
Canard, Sayf al Daula, Algiers 1934, 293-5; their 
Hamasa, also entitled al-Ashbah wa’l-nazdir, sur- 
vives in manuscript in Cairo). 

In the following century, it was in Spain that 
al-A‘lam al-Shantamari (d. 476/1083 [see AL-SHANTA- 
MARI]), already the author of a commentary on Abi 
Tammam, composed a Hamdsa (quoted by al-Bagh- 
dadi, Khizdna, i, 33). 

The same literary form was again followed by Ibn 
al-Shadjari (d. 542/1148 [g.v.]), whose Hamdsa was 
published under this title by F. Krenkow at Hay- 
darabad in 1345 (see above). Somewhat later, ‘Ali 
b. al-Hasan alias (al-) Shumaym al-Hilli (d. 601/1204 
{g.v.]) composed a new and more original one; this 
grammarian and poet, with his inordinate pride and 
uncommon vanity, thought himself capable, not only 
of selecting the best poems of the earlier poets, but 
also of himself writing other and equally good poems; 
thus, following Abi Tammam, he composed a Hamdasa 
in which he included only poems of his own composi- 
tion (see Yakit, Udabda?, xiii, 72 ff.). 

It was an Andalusian living in Tunis, Abu ’l-Hadj- 
djadj Yisuf b. Muhammad al-Andalusi al-Bay4si 
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(572-653/1177-1255) who was the author of the next 
Hamdsa; a philologist, historian and poet well 
schooled in classical poetry, he compiled in Tunis in 
646/1248 a collection of poems, stories and fables to 
which he unwarrantedly gave the name Hamdsa (see 
al-Makkari, Analectes, index; A. Gonzalez Palencia, 
Literatura, 107; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 384, 
399, 406); this work exists in manuscript at Gotha, 

The last Hamdsa that we know is that of Sadr 
al-Din ‘Ali b. Abi ’l-Faradj al-Basri (killed in 659/ 
1261); it is known by the name al-Hamdasa al-Bas- 
riyya (see al-Baghdadi, Khizdna, i, 33), and a manus- 
cript of it is preserved in Cairo. 

The interest of these works, and especially of the 
Hamasa of Aba Tamman, is multiple. For us, their 
merit lies in preserving poems by poets otherwise un- 
known, and of serving in a subsidiary way as second- 
ary sources for the publication of the diwdns of ancient 
poets, but they also provide us with reasonably pre- 
cise indications in regard to the tastes of a period. 
For generations of young Arabic-speakers, in both the 
Mashrik and Maghrib, the Hamdsa of Abi Tamm4m 
has largely contributed—in perhaps too fragmentary 
a form—to the maintenance of the prestige of archaic 
poetry, considered as a model for imitation, and has 
at the same time constituted a sort of manual of 
ethics, 

The original meaning of hamdsa encouraged the 
provisional adoption of the term as the designation 
of the epic, and Bocthor was one of the first to suggest 
translating “epic poem” by shi‘r hamdsi; however, in 
Arabic, the use of hamdsa was short-lived, and today 
the word has been replaced, in this sense, by malhama 
(pl. malahim); however, in order to give the present 
article greater homogeneity, it is here that the ques- 
tion of the epic in Arabic literature will be discussed. 

Accounts of heroic adventures accompanied by 
wonderful happenings are not rare in this literature 
{see HIKAYA, siRa], and if such were the complete 
definition of the epic, it would be possible to assert 
that this literary form was practised by the Arabs; 
the romance of Battal [q.v.], the Sivat al-amira 
Dhat al-Himma [see DHU ’L-HIMMa], the saga of the 
Bani Hilal (see niLAr], the romance of Sayf b. Dhi 
Yazan [g.v.], and the Strat ‘Antar [see SANTAR] in 
particular offer features which bring them close to 
the great epics of universal literature, and one cannot 
fail to be struck by the evident resemblances be- 
tween the Sirat SAntar, considered, however, as a 
romance of chivalry, and the Chanson de Roland; but 
to be counted true epics, these narratives are in 
general lacking in the literary elaboration which is 
the mark of the masterpieces of epic literature. 
Although the Sirat ‘Antar also contains, to a some- 
what limited extent, another element of the epic, 
namely a feeling of the greatness of the fatherland 
represented by a hero who possesses all the virtues, in 
these narratives we are not conscious of the inspira- 
tion which animates the Shahnama, for example, and 
it may perhaps be thought that, if epics are linked 
with the awakening of nationalities, the Arabs hardly 
needed this element during the most brilliant period 
of their literature which corresponded with the 
apogee of their power; yet it may be regretted that 
no genius revealed himself during the centuries of 
decadence or produced a work comparable with that 
of Firdawsi, which was then available in Arabic. 

To explain the absence of epics in the classical 
period, it has been said that the Arabs were unac- 
quainted with Homer’s masterpieces; in fact feeling 
convinced of the superior value of their own poetry, 
they scarcely knew the Iliad or the Odyssey, and 
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in any case were daunted by the difficulties of trans- 
lating verse (see G. Wiet, Les traducteurs arabes et 
la poésie grecque, in MUSJ, xxxviii/16 (1962), 361-8; 
the embarrassment of Matta b. Yinus is neverthe- 
less instructive for, in his translation of Aristotle’s 
Poetica (SA. Badawi, Aristitalis, Fann al-shi‘y, Cairo 
1953, 96), he was content to render éromotta by I 


(while Badawi, in his own trans., 3 and passim, uses 
malhama). 

It has also been said that the rule of the mono- 
rhyme excluded long compositions in verse; now the 
urdjuza permits the composition of very long works, 
and it is precisely in radjaz that some poems have 
been written that come near to being epics, without, 
however, ceasing to be versified chronicles except when 
they have a purely didactic character; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
is one of the first representatives of this form, which 
flourished especially in al-Andalus in the hands of Gha- 
zal, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Ibn Zaydin, Ibn ‘Abdin, Ibn 
al-Khatib and others. In certain poems of Abi 
Ya‘kaib al-Khuraymi, of Abi Tamm4m, of Abi 
Firds or of al-Mutanabbi, there is certainly a strong 
feeling of epic, but it would be exaggeration to regard 
these kasidas as true epics. 

Rather than attempt to find an explanation for 
the Arabs’ continued ignorance of a noble literary 
form which has contributed to the universal prestige 
of the great literatures of antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, it is fitting simply to reflect that, while possess- 
ing all the necessary documentary, literary and 
technical elements for the creation of the epic, they 
did not achieve the final stage of the process; they 
preferred to follow a tradition which may be called 
national, and which Islam helped to anchor still 
more deeply in their hearts. This is basically the 
opinion of many modern Arab critics—from the 
talented translator of the Iliad, Sulaym4n al-Bustani 
(see his Introduction) to Ahmad Abi Haka, author of 
the Fann al-shi‘r al-malhami (Beirut 1960)—who 
agree that the epic genre, in spite of the works men- 
tioned above, is lacking in Arabic literature. 

From the nineteenth century onwards, the trans- 
lation of Homer and the reading of great epics have 
inspired some more or less successful attempts, among 
which may be mentioned those of Ahmad Muharram, 
al-Ilyddha al-islamiyya (an epic of the Prophet), 
of Bilus Salama, ‘fd al-Ghadir (a Shif epic) and 
‘Id al-Riydd ( a Sa‘adi epic), and of Fawzi Ma‘lif, 
Bisdt al-rih, which Abi Haka considers the best. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the text: Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 115-6; A. Trabulsi, 

La critique poétique des Arabes, Damascus 1955, 

26-8; Sarkis, 297, 530; R. Blachére, HLA, i, 

150-2; Brockelmann, index; S. Achtar, Buhkturi, 

Sorbonne thesis 1953 (unpublished); Z. al-Maha- 

sini, in Afak (Rabat), i/3 (1963), 52-5; F. Klein- 

Franke, Die Hamasa des Abu Tammam: Ein Ver- 

such, Cologne 1963. (Cu. PELLAT) 


ii, — PERSIAN LITERATURE 


When introduced into Iran by the Arabs, the word 
hamdsa at first retained its original meaning (bravery) 
and then, rather later, was used in Persian to denote 
the heroic and martial epic (hamdsa-i pahlavani), a 
literary genre, the works composed in this form being 
comparable with the heroic epics of the other Indo- 
European peoples; this is the meaning of hamasa- 
sarayi (from sardyidan, to sing, and, by extension, to 
compose), the title of the work by Dr. Safa on the 
Persian epic. 

The earliest texts of a heroic character are con- 





cerned with the kings of antiquity and the period 
when the Iranians were still in direct contact with the 
Aryans of India. In brief, the heroic legend in Iran 
started to take shape even before the Iranians 
emigrated from India towards what was later to be 
Iran; it was subsequently enriched with new elements 
and developed into oral or written narratives, parti- 
cularly during the last period of the Sasanid dynasty. 
Upon comparing the Vedas and the Avesta, one 
observes that the Indo-Iranians, even before their 
separation, were familiar with the legendary exploits 
of the same heroes. Some of these narratives were 
mainly products of the imagination (the creation of 
the world and of man); others had some historical 
basis; but, with the passing of time and the accretion 
of oral elements, they assumed a legendary aspect. 
In the Avesta, the Yasht are of great importance in 
regard to national legends. Several sections allude to 
legends and beliefs similar to those found in the 
Vedas: thus Vivasvat, father of Yama, and Trita 
Aptya (of the Rig-Veda) correspond to Vivanhant, 
father of Yima (Djam), and to Athwiya (Abtin) 
father of Thraetaona “the child of Thrita” (Faridiin) 
who are named in the Hom Yasht (of the Yasna), 
“the most important chapter for the comparative 
history of the beliefs of Avestan Persia and Vedic 
India” (J. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i, 79); they 
appear later in Persian epic texts [see DJAMSHID, 
FARIDON)]; other Yaskt mention heroes, most of whom 
figure in the Book of Kings of Firdawsi, and places 
situated in North-West Persia (ancient Media). 
According to Néldeke (in Gr.I.Ph., ii, 131), it can be 
accepted that, at the period when the Avesta took 
shape, some presentation of the mythical history of 
Iran, if not written at least traditional, was in 
existence. But, unlike the Persian epics composed 
from the 5th/11th century, which bring together a 
mass of details, these particulars are short and 
incomplete in the Avestan texts. 

On, the other hand, striking analogies have been 
found between the legendary accounts recorded by 
Greek historians and several episodes in the Book of 
Kings of Firdawsi—but only from the time of the 
Achaemenids: for example, the fragments by 
Ctesias, physician to Artaxerxes II (4th century B.C.), 
collected by Diodorus Siculus (i, 11), provide in- 
formation from Median tradition; as for the parallels, 
Achaemenes as a child was brought up by a falcon, 
according to Aelianus, just as the hero Zal (in the 
Shah-nama) was brought up by the Simurgh (a kind 
of phoenix); the histories of Cyrus and Kay Khusraw, 
the one recounted by Herodotus, the other by 
Firdawsi, present obvious analogies; on the one hand 
we find the new-born Cyrus exposed by order of his 
maternal grandfather Astyages, king of the Medes, 
but left in the keeping of shepherds by his minister 
Harpagos and, on reaching manhood, overthrowing 
the empire of the Medes; on the other hand the 
infant Kay Khusraw left among the shepherds in the 
mountains on the orders of his maternal grand- 
father Afrasy4b (the murderer of his son-in-law and 
king of Turan), then recognized as the lawful heir of 
the kings of Iran and taking vengeance on Afrasyab 
for the murder of his father and his uncle; in the 
5th century A.D., Moses of Khorene attributes the 
same adventure to the Sadsanid king Ardashir and 
records other legendary Iranian narratives (the 
Persian epic had a great influence on the Armenian 
epic; see F. Macler, in J.A, ccxxvii, 549). In short, the 
influence of the Avestan texts was maintained over 
what was later to become the Persian epic up to the 
time of the Parthian period and even later, for the 
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ancient names were often given to the sovereigns 
and leading personages of the Sasanid period. 

Moreover, on the decline of the Sasanids, several 
works were written in Pahlavi containing traditions 
and stories of heroes; and there were also others 
during the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. Of some, 
only the title is known (through the medium of Arab 
authors) : such are the Kitab al-Sakisardn, the title of a 
prose work named by al-Mas‘tdi (Murtdj, ii,118 = tr. 
Pellat, §541)—probably Sagésaran (the chiefs of the 
Saka, of Sistan, perhaps connected with the family of 
the Rustamids, see A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, 
143)—and hence a text of great importance for epic 
traditions, translated into Arabic by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, 
and the Kitab-i Paykar, ‘Book of combats’”’, named by 
al-Mas‘idi (Tanbih, French tr., 136). Others were 
preserved in part; such are the history of Bahram 
Cabin, which survived thanks to the Arab historian 
al-Dinawari (Akhbar tiwal, ed. Guirgass, 81-104) and 
also to Firdawsi (trans. J. Mohl, in-12, vi, 460 and 
vii); the duel of Rustam and Isfendydr, translated 
into Arabic prose by al-Tha‘alibi (Ghurar) and into 
verse by Firdawsi (iv, 461 ff.); the Mudjmil al- 
tawarikh mentions a work relating to the hero Piriz 
(Tehran ed., 66, 70) and an SAhd-i Ardashir (61-4) 
which was used by Miskawayh (Tadjarib al-umam); 
the Ta*vikh-i Sistan (Tehran ed., 8) mentions a 
Bakhtyar-nadma devoted to the great exploits of a 
commander-in-chief under Khusraw Parviz. The 
history of Alexander by the pseudo-Callisthenes was 
probably translated into Pahlavi, and then from 
Pahlavi into Arabic, with additions relating to 
Dhu ’l-Karnayu [see ISKANDAR NAMA)); other works 
concerning the SasAnid period and mentioned in the 
Fihrist (Safi, Hamdsa, 45 and n.) survive as frag- 
ments in the works of Arab authors; several short 
Pahlavi post-Sasanid works (collections of moral 
aphorisms, pand-ndmak) are to be found scattered 
in Firdawsi. 

Of all these works, only two survive in their 
Pahlavi text; they are therefore essential for the 
study of the genesis of the Persian epic. The Memorial 
of Zarir (Atyatkar-i Zarivan; see Gr.I.Ph., index, 
s.v. Yatkar), the versified form of which (in syllabic 
metre) has been identified by E. Benveniste, 
represents the Sdsanid adaptation of a poem of the 
Arsacid period (before the 3rd century A.D.)—a 
poem composed “in about the 6th century of our era, 
the contents of which go back to some vanished 
Yasht” (Zariran is named twice in the Yasht); 
Dakiki [g.v.] sometimes drew inspiration from it 
textually (cf. JA, 1932/2, 255 and Firdawsi, trans. 
Mohl, in-12, iv, 298-9) in writing the thousand or so 
lines of verse that Firdawsi inserted in his Shah-nama. 
The second of these works, in prose, is the Karnamak-1 
Ardashir (Book of the exploits of Ardashir) in which 
“a whole series of features from the legend of the great 
Cyrus can be discovered’”’ (see A. Christensen, L’Iran 
sous les Sassanides, 91); it was very closely followed 
by Firdawsi (trans. in-12, v, 265; and Gr.I.Ph., index, 
s.v. Karnamak). 

In addition, two important Pahlavi works transmit 
not only religious but also heroic traditions—the 
Dinkart (written in the roth century) preserves 
fragments from the Avesta and numerous facts 
relating to the earliest Iranian dynasties, and the 
Bundahishn (11th century) contains information 
about the dynasties of the Kayanids and the 
Sasanids. 

It is known that the kings of ancient Persia took an 
interest in the histories of their reigns: under the 
Sasanids, ‘‘as had previously been the case in the 
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time of the Achaememds, the royal court kept 
official annals; it is supposed that these annals were 
utilized by the author or authors of the Book of 
sovereigns probably written ... under Yazdgard III” 
(cf. A. Christensen, op. cit., 53 and n. 4). The Greek 
historian Agathias (d. 582) states that he had been 
able to consult these royal annals which were housed 
in the archives of Ctesiphon (0p. ci#., 70). Now 
according to Baysonghur’s preface to the Shah-ndma 
[see FIRDAwsI], in the reign of the last of the Sasanids, 
Yazdgard III, the dthkdn Danishvar of Madi?in had 
all these chronicles, from the earliest times to 
Khusraw II, written down systematically, with the 
assistance of mobads and learned men (Ndldeke, in 
Gr.I.Ph., ii, 141); this book was entitled Kh”atdy- 
namak; several Arab and Persian authors refer to 
the Arabic translation of it under the title Siyar 
al-mulauk, which corresponds with the Pahlavi title, 
the word kh” atday (‘god’) having also the meaning of 
‘sovereign’ (cf. al-Birini, Athar, Leipzig ed., 102); it 
gave the history of the kings of Iran, from mythical 
times to the end of the Sasanids, mingling legendary 
and historical facts, the latter being predominant for 
the Sasanid period. The Arabic translation by Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ (2nd/8th century) was an indispensable 
source for Arab historians. The Pahlavi original 
disappeared, but much of it was preserved thanks to 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (cf. al-Tha‘alibi, Histoire des rois des 
Perses, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, introd. 42). On account 
of the copyists’ carelessness, copies of the Szyar al- 
mulik are by no means in agreement: according to 
Hamza Isfahani, Misa b. ‘Isa al-Kasrawi collated 
several copies and did not find any two the same. 
According to Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, others (who are named 
by al-Birini, Athdr, Leipzig ed., 99) had translated 
the Kh” atay-ndmak into Arabic, each in his own way, 
sometimes introducing accounts from other countries 
into the history of Iran (Néldeke, Tabari, Geschichte 
der Perser ... zur Zeit der Sassaniden, introd.; and 
especially the résumé of V. Rosen’s study of these 
Arabic translations and the changes and alterations 
of the Pahlavi text in these translations: A, Christen- 
sen, op. cit., 54 and n. 1). Not one of these translations 
survives; but fragments from them can be seen in a 
series of Arabic and Persian works, with occasional 
variants resulting from the diversity of the sources, 

Apart from that of the written sources, the im- 
portance of the traditions and legends transmitted 
orally is not negligible. But it is certain that the 
earliest Persian epics derive from written sources, 
using Pahlavi documents (either directly or through 
Arabic translations), as well as traditions preserved 
in families and transmitted orally by narrators or 
story-tellers (rdwi) from Khurasan, Sistan or Trans- 
oxania. Al-Birtini gives the names of some of those 
he had heard (Athdr, 42, 44, 99); the author of the 
Mudjmil al-tawdarikh states that “the rdwis of earlier 
days based their stories on the ancient books of the 
Farsis’’ (Tehran ed., 2), Finally, the influence of the 
Arab authors who devoted themselves to the history 
and legends of ancient Iran must not be forgotten, 

All these factors led the Iranians to undertake a 
general compilation, on the lines of the annals drawn 
up on the orders of the ancient kings: thus, during the 
4th/roth century, three prose Shdhndma_ were 
written [see FrRDAWwSI], the last of which, by Abi 
Mansir, was freely used by Dakiki and later by 
Firdawsi; all that remains of it is the very important 
introduction, published by Muhammad Kazwini 
(Bist makdla, Tehran 1313/1935, ii, 1-64); it was 
consulted also by al-Birini (Atkdr, 112 and 116), 
which tends to prove that at the end of the 4th/1oth 
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century, and afterwards, it was regarded as the | Nizdmi. In addition, throughout the 11th/17th and 


accepted Shadhndma; al-Tha‘alibi (Ghurar) similarly 
drew upon it to a considerable extent, a fact which 
explains the points of resemblance between his book 
and Firdawsi’s epic, both as regards the historical 
facts and also the legendary stories. 

In addition to the Skahndma of Abi Mansir, there 
were also other texts in Pahlavi (or translated into 
Arabic) which served as sources, during the second 
half of the 5th/11th century and the first half of the 
6th/12th, for writers of epics (analysed by J. Mohl, 
introd. to the Livre des Rois)—epics which were 
inferior to Firdawsi’s in breadth and power but which 
complete the whole epic structure that he had 
brought into being; poems celebrating Gershasp (the 
most original and the oldest, composed about 458/ 
1066 [see ASADI]), his grandson Sam, the three children 
of his great-grandson Rustam—Djihangir, Faramarz 
and Bani Gushasp—, Barzii [see BARz0-NAma], 
Bahman, Rustam’s redoubtable adversary (by 
Transh&h, in about 499/1106), Shahryar, Barzii’s son, 
the last of the family (by Mukhtari, d. ca. 545/1150) 
and about eight epics celebrating minor heroes 
(Safa, op. c#t., 3rd part, ch. III). 

From the 6th/1z2th century onwards, the decline of 
the national epic gradually became evident under the 
influences of Islam, of Arab culture and, later, of the 
predominance of the Turks; in any case, the great 
epic and national subjects of Iranian antiquity had 
already been treated. However, one of these subjects, 
which Firdawsi was unable to develop to its fullest 
extent, provided Nizami with the opportunity to 
write a vast and learned epic (587/1191), the Romance 
of Alexander [see ISKANDAR, ISKANDAR NAMA, 
NIZAMI]—a subject to which Amir Khusraw and 
Djami later returned, not to speak of the adaptations 
made in Turkey, India and other Oriental countries. 
The first epic to honour a contemporary prince was 
the Shahanshah-nama, written by Muhammad Pa@’izi 
in honour of sultan. ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad 
Kharizm Shah, in about 596/1200. The most 
important historical epic, after Firdawsi’s, is the 
Zafar-nama (Book of victory) of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfl Kazwini which continues the Book of Kings 
from the occupation of Iran by the Arabs up to the 
period in which the author was living, the time of the 
Mongol invasion; hence the real interest, at once 
historical and literary, of the third and last part of 
this poem which consists of 75,000 bayis (completed 
in 735/1335). Another epic relating to the history of 
the Mongols down to the successors of Cingiz-Khan 
as the Shahdnshah-nadma, completed by Ahmad 
Tabrizi in 739/1338. The epic by Adhari Jisi (d. 866/ 
1462), devoted to the history of the Bahmanid 
sultans of Dekkan, left unfinished, was completed by 
an anonymous author. Timir’s resounding exploits 
were celebrated by Hatifi (d. 927/1521), a nephew of 
Djdmi, under the title Zafar-ndma (ed. Lucknow 
1869); tu the same poet we owe about a thousand 
lines of verse of an epic on the reign of Shah Isma‘il 
which he left unfinished. The reign of this same ruler 
and that of his son formed the subject of an epic 
written by Kasimi Gunabadi and completed in 939/ 
1533 (ed. Bombay 1287); to him we owe also an epic 
on the reign of Shah Rukh, the son of Timir. The 
capture of the island of Kishm and the town of 
Hurmuz (Djarin) from the Portuguese was recounted 
in verse by Kadri (Diangnadma-i Kishm, 1032/1623, 
and Djdrin-ndma). Lastly, a Skahdnshah-nadma was 
written by Saba? (d. 1822) in honour of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah. These are the principal epic works, most of 
them written under the influence of Firdawsi or 


I2th/18th centuries, a series of secondary works’ 
commemorated certain sovereigns and leading 
personages of Iran, India and Turkey (Gr.I.Ph., ii, 
238). 

As regards the second category of these epics 
(devoted to heroes of the Shi‘i faith; Saba, op. cit., 
305 ff.), the oldest is the Khdvaran-nadma of Ibn 
Husam (d. 875/1470), celebrating the virtues and 
exploits of the caliph and imam ‘Ali. The anonymous 
Sahib-kirdn-nadma (1072/1662) similarly honoured 
Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. One of the most 
important of these works, the Hamla-i Haydari, 
glorifies the lives of Muhammad and ‘Ali, their 
saintliness and their achievements; its authors are 
Muhammad Rafi‘ Badhil, a native of Mashhad, who 
had emigrated to India where he held high office; 
after his death (1123/1711), his work was completed 
by Abi Talib Fanduruski. The same subject was 
used in a more extended work (30,000 bayts) written 
in a better style than the preceding one, composed 
in the 19th century by Mulla Bamiin SAIi (takhallus: 
Radji) entitled Hamla-i Rddji (ed. 1270/1854). Saba, 
named above, is the author of the longest of the 
works in this category, the Khuddvand-nama, on the 
same subject as the Hamla-t Haydari; here, more 
than in these other works, the influence of Firdawsi 
is to be discerned. 

As hamdsa denoted exclusively the heroic epic, it 
has been necessary to leave out of this account the 
cycle of romantic epics (the earliest of which, 
Zaryadres and Odatis, was known as early as the 
4th century B.C., according to Atheneus, XIII, 
575), that is to say the episodes devoted to love, 
which are treated briefly in the Shahnama of Fir- 
dawsi and which the poets of different periods 
(Nizami, Amir Khusraw and Djami in particular) 
magnified into vast versified romances (not to 
mention Firdawsi’s other works, for example Farhad 
u Shirin, and Gurgani’s Wis u Ramin; see also ASADi). 
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iii—TurkisH LITERATURE. 


From the rgth century onwards the Arabic ad- 
jective kamdst became in Turkish the equivalent of 
the adjective “‘epic’’, while hamdsiyya indicated an 
epic poem (see H. C. Hony and Fahir Iz, A Turkish- 
English dictionary*, Oxford 1950, s. vv. hamasi, 
hamasiyat; Mustafa Nihat Ozén, Osmanlica-Tiirkee 
Séslik, Istanbul 1952, s.v. hamdst); hamase became 
the synonym of the Persian destdén, which also is used 
to render “‘epic’”’ (see M. N. Ozén, op. cit., s.v. destdn). 
In the Tiirkge Séslik (? Ankara 1955), published by 
the Tiirk Dil Kurumu, the two terms, Arabic and 
Persian, are found linked together: hamaset destam. 

In Turkish literature the Persian term destan was 
used for the ancient popular epics in syllabic verse, 
transmitted orally, then also the first verse chronicles 
of epic type, celebrating the prowess of a historical 
character who had become a legendary figure. The 
ancient epics of the Turks of Central Asia, sung by 


. the ozan or popular poet-musician accompanying 
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himself on the kopus, have not survived, and the 
Oghuzname, the national epic of the Oghuz Turks, can 
be studied only through a prose compilation made in 
the gth/15th century, the Kitab-i Dede Korkut [see 
DEDE KORKUT]. The same is true of the epic literature 
of the Islamicized Turks transplanted into foreign 
countries, who, taking for their model the Persian or 
Arabic heroic tales, created for themselves a new 
national epic celebrating the exploits of the conque- 
rors of Anatolia and dominated by the ideal of the 
Holy War: the saga of Sayyid Battal [g.v.], that of 
Melik Danishmend {g.v.] and that of the dervish- 
ghazt Sari Saltuk Dede {q.v.] have survived only in 
the form of prose compilations made in the 8th/14th 
or gth/15th centuries. But although the ancient 
destans, epic poems transmitted by oral tradition, 
have not survived, there are known some works of 
epic character, which are composed according to the 
rules of Arabo-Persian prosody, in the mathnawi 
form and in ramal metre, and which have the title 
of destan. Among the earliest may be mentioned the 
Destan-i Maktal-i Htiseyn, an epic poem commemor- 
ating the tragedy of Kerbela, composed in 762/1361 
by the poet Shadhi for the emir of Kastamonu, Kdtii- 
riim Bayezid (MSS: University of Bologna, Marsigli 
collection no. 3325; Ankara Univ. Lib., Uskiidar 
Kemankes coll. no. 528). Towards the gth/15th 
century there appeared verse chronicles of epic type 
which, while recounting the exploits of historical 
characters, preserved the heroic spirit of the ancient 
epics; the poet often gives to these verse chronicles 
the name of destén. To this category belong the 
Ghazdwetname which forms part of the Iskenderndme 
of Ahmedi (¢.v.] (d. 816/1413) and which relates, in the 
form of an epic poem, the history of the first Ottoman 
rulers up to Emir Siileyman (d. 813/1410), and the 
Destan of Umir Pasha, the second part of the Diistiér- 
name of Enweri, written in 869/1465, which celebrates 
the exploits of Umir Aydinoghlu [q.v.]; to describe 
this part of his work, written in the form of a popular 
tale in verse, the poet uses the term destaén (cf. I. 
Mélikoff, Le Destdn d’Umtir Pacha, Paris 1954, 31-5, 
72, verse 744). 
Bibliography: Apart from the works cited in 
the article, see, on Turkish epic literature: A. 
Bombaci, Storia della letteratura Turca, Milan 1956, 
308-13; P. N. Boratav, Littérature turque, in 
Histoire générale des littévatures, Paris 1961, i, 782, 
787-8, ii, 183-4; I. Mélikoff, La geste de Melik 
Ddanismend, Paris 1960, i, 41-52; eadem, Abu 
Muslim, le ‘‘Porte-Hache”’ du Khorassan, dans la 
tradition épique turco-iranienne, Paris 1962, 29-43; 
F. Taeschner, Die osmanische Literatur, in Hand- 
buch der Orientalistik, v/1, Turkologie, Leiden 1963, 
258-62. 
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iv.—CENTRAL ASIA 


However near to extinction the tradition of oral 
heroic poetry among the Turkic-speaking peoples may 
or may not be, it is one of the most important in 
living memory and deserves closer study in the West 
than it has as yet received. 

Oral heroic narrative in Turkic dialects ranges 
from the hero-tales of the Altaic tribes (Schiefner, 
Radloff, Ulagashev) to the full-scale epics of great 
bards like the Kirgiz Sagimbay and Sayakbay (Manas) 
or the Ozbek Fazfl Yuldash-oghlt (Alpamish). If we 
go north of the Altai to include the hero-tales of, in 
part, non-Turkic tribes, we can trace one of several 
hypothetical lines of epic development entire, from 
shamanistic adventures in the upper and lower worlds, 
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where the hero is borne on the wings of eagles if not 
of thought itself, to military expeditions against 
empires beyond the steppe, where man’s dream of 
free movement at speed had matured in the taming of 
that heroic beast, the horse. 

If, as is probable, some Huns were Turks, the Turkic 
peoples will have had some form of heroic poetry for 
at least the past fifteen or sixteen hundred years. 
As companion of a Byzantine ambassador extra- 
ordinary, Priscus witnessed a performance of pane- 
gyric heroic poetry glorifying Attila as he presided at 
a banquet. ‘When evening fell, torches were kindled, 
and two barbarians went into the presence of Attila 
and recited lays of their composition lauding his 
victories and warlike qualities. The feasters gazed at 
them fixedly, and while some took delight in the 
verse, others recalled the battles and were fired in 
their hearts, while yet others, because their bodies 
were grown frail with age and their spirit abated, 
shed tears.’ (’Emtyevouévng 88 tamépacg d%dec 
avnpOncav, dbo 32 dvtixpd tod ’“AttHAx maped- 
Odvtes BapBapor kouatx memownnéva FAcyov, 
vixag abtod xal tas xate mbrAcurov &Sovtes &pe- 
tag. & obs of Tie ebwylac dméBremov, xal of udv 
HSovt0 tote Torjuacwy, of 88 tdv moAguwv dva- 
utuvynoxduevor Senyelpovto totc ppovhuaoty, 
&Ador 38 Exydpovv é¢ Saxpva, Gv bd tod ypdvov 
hobéver TO cHya xual hovydtew 6 Ovyds 
hvayxaCeto. C. Miillerus, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 
IV, 1885, 9zb). It is as unnecessary to infer that the 
Huns copied such poems from their Gothic allies as 
that these copied them from the Huns. Indeed, al- 
though there may have been mutual influence and 
although each of the two peoples may have cultivated 
both panegyric and epic lay, the extant evidence 
permits us safely to infer only the panegyric lay for 
the Huns and the epic lay for the Goths. The fact 
that do0.., maperOdvtes Ba&pBapor is not in the dual 
does not exclude the possibility that the ‘two bar- 
barians’ performed as a pair, as the two performers 
in the Old English Widst} may have done in a passage 
which could refer to panegyric (lines 103 ff.). The 
fragments of heroic poetry cited by al-Kashghari 
[g.v.] c. 1077 A.D., largely derive from highly stylized 
laments for dead heroes, and from panegyric or more 
frequently self-panegyric (whether the first person 
sing. or pl. is directly stated or only implied), The 
fragments show Muslim Turks at grips with an alien 
people, the Tangut of the Koko Nor region, or with 
fellow-Turks of the ‘idolatrous’ Buddhist religion, the 
Uigur—patterns which are repeated in thergth and 
2oth century epics, with the Kalmik as hated enemy. 
The form is that of long couplets with rhyming 
caesura: A+ A, A+ xX, B+ B, B+ xX, etc. This enables 
scholars to reassemble couplets scattered by al- 
Kashghari, as Brockelmann has done, under the 
three heads: ‘Battle with the Tangut’, ‘Campaign 
against the Uigur’, ‘Battle with the Yabaku’ (a Turk- 
icized Mongol tribe), furnishing some idea of what 
a gth or roth century Turkic lay may have louked 
like: but there can be no guarantee cf unbroken 
sequence among these couplets, as some have as- 
sumed. The only internal sign of Islamic influence, 
and it is a negative one, is the unquestioning assur- 
ance with which the warriors desecrate the images of 
the Buddhist Uigur. 

Although there is no surviving epical version, the 
legend of Oghuz Kaghan, the mythical eponymous 
founder of the Oghuz tribes, cannot be omitted from 
even the briefest account of Turkic epic. Both Rashid 
al-Din [g.v.] (Chap. I) and Abu ’l-Ghazi [g.v.] quote 
the legend; but the most important witness to it is 
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the text in the unique Schefer ms. Paris, Bibl. nat. : 


suppl. turc 1001, written in the Uigur script. It is 
reasonable to assume that the account of the realms 
subdued by Oghuz Kaghan must postdate the period 
of Cingiz and his immediate heirs; but, after this, 
opinions diverge. Pelliot (followed by Shéerbak) 
considered the text to be a recension in the Uigur of 
Turfan towards 1300 A.D., though adapted ortho- 
graphically in Kirgiz territory in the course of the 
15th century (while Shterbak considers the writing 
to resemble that of the yarlik of Toktamish). Bang, 
on the other hand, held that it was written in ‘later 
East Turkic’ but that beyond this its date and 
dialect are totally inscrutable. Siimer argues that it 
was written in Iran, under Ghazan Khan or his suc- 
cessor, by an Uigur bakhshi or bitik¢i on the basis of 
Tiirkmen oral narrative. The text is incomplete at 
beginning and end, and there are other imperfections. 
As the text stands, it is not possible to determine 
whether the hero’s birth is miraculous or merely 
remarkable, though one must suppose the former in 
the light of what follows. For, later, Oghuz Kaghan’s 
acquisition of at least the first of his two wives 
(future matrons of groups of tribes) is due to heaven- 
ly intervention. His first exploits are against wild 
beasts, and preeminently a unicorn. Before he sets 
out to conquer nations, he assembles his princes, 
proclaims himself Kaghan, and chooses ‘Grey Wolf!’ 
as his war-cry. And, indeed, before his first battle, a 
grey wolf emerges (like his first wife) from a heaven- 
sent ray, and leads the army. Together they conquer 
Asia, Egypt and Byzantium. Various Turkic tribes, 
like the Kiptak and Karluk, are founded en route; 
and when Oghuz Kaghan comes to rest he gives each 
of the three sons of his first wife, Kiin (Sun), Ay 
(Moon) and Yultuz (Stars), a third of a golden bow, 
and the sons of his second, Kék (Sky), Tagh (Moun- 
tain) and Tengiz (Sea), each a silver arrow as in- 
signia of their tribal organization. The legend is 
evidently a tribal origin-myth fused with a wishful 
travesty of the saga of the more dazzling Mongols as 
reflected in their Secret History, from the totemistic 
Grey Wolf onwards, but always at the poetic level 
ot myth and folk-tale. The form of the narrative is 
prose, but Riza Nur and Pellict each detected a 
group of lines (both situated at high points in speeches 
by Oghuz Kaghan) in octo-syllabic rhyming metre 
(XI, 6-XII, 3; XLII, 3-7), which Pelliot interprets as 
citations from an epic poem now lost. Nevertheless, 
prose or rhyming prose breaking into verse at points 
of heightened interest is a favoured narrative vehicle 
among the Turkic and neighbouring peoples. As to 
the influence of the legend in later days, it is thought 
that the figure of Manas in the 19th and 2oth century 
Kirgiz cycle owes something, in his réle of conqueror, 
to the figure of Oghuz Kaghan. 

Some inodern epics, like the Kirgiz ‘national epic’ 
Manas [q.v.], are confined to one Turkic people, 
though some of its characters (including Manas him- 
self) may also appear in the epics of other Turkic 
peoples. Other epics, like Alpamish [q.v.], Edige- 
batir, Koblandi-batir, Shora-batir and the romantic 
epic Kozi Kérpdsh, may be shared by several peoples, 
although not always at the same level of literary 
development. For example, among the Ozbek at 
least ten variants of Alpamish are known, among the 
Kazakhs two, among the Karakalpaks one, and the 
scale ranges from shorter poems of ca. 2,500 lines to 
full scale epics of some 14,000; whereas in the Altai 
it appears as the rather primitive hero-tale of Alip- 
Manash, but again, among the 14th-r5th century’ 
Oghuz, in the highly polished version of ‘Bamsi- 


Beyrek’ in the Kitab-t Dede Korkut {q.v.]. Manas is 
unique in that by a process of dynastic and other 
cyclization, it has engulfed not only Kirgiz epics 
which were once independent of it (e.g., Er Kék¢é, Er 
Téshtték, the latter a tale of a hero’s adventures in 
the underworld much as in Altaic hero-tales) but 
also the bulk of Kirgiz oral folklore, leaving only 
such ‘minor epics’ as Djanish and Baylsh. (closely 
linked with the Tiirkmen-Ozbek Yusef and Ahmed, 
v. infra), Kurmanbek, Sarindji, Er-Tabildi intact. 
The Manas-bards (manas¢t) were either permitted or 
encouraged to record in the laboratory such high 
numbers of lines of Manas and of its continuations 
Semetey (2nd generation) and Seytek (3rd generation) 
as 250,000 (Sagimbay, 1867-1930) and 400,000 
(Sayakbay, b. 1894) respectively. The ca. 12,500 lines 
of Manas recorded by Radloff in the latter part of the 
19th century on the other hand represent rather the 
‘bare bones’ of possible live performances, having 
been taken down by the frustrating method of dic- 
tation to hand. Genuine performances suited tc 
various types of patrons and audiences could last 
from one evening to many weeks of evenings and so 
run to many thousands of lines. Such length was 
obtained not so much by wealth of incident as by 
means of ‘static’ lyrical elaboration of any matter of 
beauty or interest. This fluidity in the treatment of 
basic themes also extended in part to the subject- 
matter itself; for example, as a compliment to 
Radloff (or so he thought), his singer introduced the 
White Czar (a figure to whom the great Manas him- 
self looked up in awe), compounding him ot the 
remote Czar of Russia and the great white god of the 
shamans. So far, two main ‘schools’ of Manas tradi- 
tion have been distinguished: those of Tien Shan 
(Sagimbay) and Issik Kul? (Sayakbay). Themes of 
Manas are the hero’s miraculous birth and prodigious 
boyhood; his unification of the Kirgiz tribes after 
defeating rebellious kinsmen and other khans; his 
various expeditions, above all the Great Expedition 
to China with its tragic return, ending in Manas’ 
death; and his resurrection, linked with legends 
attached to ancient tombs in Kirgizia. Unusual depth 
is given to the epic by the unhappy réle of Manas’s 
milk-brother Almambet, a Chinese (Radloff: Oirot- 
Kalmik) prince converted to Islam, to whom he 
entrusts the leadership of the Great Expedition, 
demoting loyal old Bakay in order to do so and there- 
by inflaming Kirgiz jealousy. In addition to relying 
on magic animal helpers who are clearly of shamanis- 
tic origin, Manas has the stock Turkic retinue of 
forty warriors (kirk-coro), most of whose names are 
common, to Radloff and the zoth century bards. The 
chief Kazakh heroic epics are: Alpamis-batir, Edige-b., 
Er-kokéa, Er-sayn, Er-targin, Kambar-b., Koblandi-b. 
and Shora-b. (period of the capture of Kazan). Kiz- 
Zibek and Kozi Kérpish and Bayan Sulu (the Turkic 
Romeo and Juliet) are of a more lyrical and romantic 
turn. Ayman Sholpan and Urak-batir derive from 
the times of Russian expansion into Central Asia. 
As stated above, the poem of Alpamish attained 
truly epic dimensions in Ozbek. Ozbek shares the mili- 
tary romance of Yusuf and Ahmed with the Kh*arizm- 
Tiirkmens (Boz-Oghlan) and also has the historical 
dastan Shevbani-khan and the romances Kuntugmish, 
Shirin and Shakar, and Orzigul. The leading epic of 
the Karakalpaks is Kirk-kiz—'The Forty Maidens’. 
Although this poem has undergone much influence 
from the recent past, the heroine Gulaym conforms 
to an ancient Central Asiatic type of warrior-maiden 


. remembered in poetry over a wide area despite the 
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father Allayar, ruler of the Karakalpak stronghold of 
Sarkop, gives her the fertile region of ‘Miueli’ (Fruit- 
land’ ?), which she fortifies and develops. Her father 
falls to the Kalm{k Khan, but she avenges him with 
the help of her lover, the Kh*arizmian hero Arislan. 
In Adharbaydjan the story of the Robin Hood-like 
KGroghlu {g.v.] = Gorogli—Ravshan, ‘Son of the 
Blind Man’—is widely known but has not been taken 
to the stage of epic. As well as in Turkey, Armenia, 
Georgia and Persian Adharbaydjan, the Gorogli cycle 
is known in the lands of the Tiirkmens, Kazakhs and 
Ozbeks, the last of whom told it elaborately, though 
not yet epically, as ‘The Forty Dastans of Gorogli’. 

In the epics of the Kazakh, and, through them, of 
the Kirgiz, the heroic prestige of the Nogay, like that 
of the Achaeans in Homer, is great. In Radloff’s 
version of the Kirgiz epic, Manas himself is of the 
Sari-Nogay, whereas Sagimbay makes him the grand- 
son of the eponymous Nogay-khan. This is undoubted- 
ly a reflection of the standing of the historical Nogay 
(d. 1299), and then of his following, among the Tatars 
of the Golden Horde and also among their eastern 
neighbours. As was stated above, the Kazakhs also 
know an epic of Edige, another Emir of the Horde 
(d. 1419). It is from this time onwards that the 
modern epics receive traces of names or events, how- 
ever faintly or however generalized, which can be 
related to known history rather than to myth and 
legend. The Kirgiz, Kazakhs and Karakalpaks share 
the conception of the perfidious, jabbering, heathe- 
nish Kalmfk as paramount enemy. This must derive 
from the centuries of Kalmi{k expansion and pressure 
on the Turkic tribes (15th-18th centuries), yet after 
their decline the Kalmik remained the classic ad- 
versary right through the period of the great «ha- 
nates (which also left their precipitates in the epics) 
and Russian expansicn, up to the present day. Des- 
pite the emphasis on the heathenry of the Kalmfk 
enemy, however, the positive influence of Islam on 
Turkic epic remains superficial, whereas the deeper 
layers often reveal shamanistic conceptions [see 
SHAMANISM]. In recent centuries the epics have come 
increasingly under the influence of such literary 
forms as the Persian ddstan, whose name has been 
adopted even for extempore oral epic, and ultimately 
also epic in book-form, which has preserved several 
earlier popular versions of epics (¢.g., Kambarbatlr— 
see bibliography). Turkic epic shares with oriental 
music the advantages and disadvantages of improvised 
performance, On the one hand there are the freedom 
and ecstasy of the inspired bard.—It is said that 
when the manas¢i Keldibek (b. circa 1755) began to 
sing, the yurt trembled and a great whirlwind arose, 
and in its gloom and din supernatural horsemen, 
battle-comrades of Manas, flew down so that the 
ground shook beneath the thud of the hooves. On 
the other hand, a political disaster could all but 
shatter a great tradition in a single generation, and 
a new start must be made. One result of this is a 
marked diversity of tradition and the repetition of 
stock motifs in ostensibly different epics over a wide 
area—such epics are apt to be attracted into the 
orbits of others. For example, Kozi Kérpésh runs 
parallel to Alpamish for part of its course. Another 
result of extemporization in frenzy, instead of reci- 
tation from memory of a perfected work of art, is the 
total absence of archaic language: each generation 
has created the fabric of its epics anew within the 
broad lines laid down by tradition. 

The materials for the study of Turkic epic poetry 
are at present available only in the Soviet Union. 
Until the conditions governing the recording, editing, 
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and publication of epic performances are more widely 
known, it will not be possible for others to assess 
those texts, far from complete in number, which have 
found their way to the West. Epic poetry of its 
nature is intimately bound up with political life, and 
the Iliad will have been no exception, so that it is 
not of itself disturbing that modern bards have 
become, for example, radio personalities. But the 
Central Asiatic and Mongolian epics have experienced 
such marked fluctuations of fortune, following politic- 
al decisions, as to abash the disinterested scholar. 
Some recent publications, however, both editions 
and critical studies, encourage the belief that the 
basic recordings of a still living major tradition of 
heroic epic are intact and may one day be given to 
the world in full. 
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Pesn? 0 Kozi-Korpece i Bayan-Slu, transl. by G. 
Tveritina, Alma-Ata 1935 and 1949; M. Tarlovskiy, 
Koblandi-batir, Alma-Ata 1937; Kazakhskiy épos 
(versions of Koblandi-batir. Alpam{fs-Batir. Er- 
Targin, Kambar batir, Kozi-Korpesh, Kiz-Zibek), 
Alma-Ata 1958. (from Ozbek): Alpamish. Uzbekskiy 
narodnty épos, version of Fazil Yuldash, transl. by 
V. DerZavin, A. Kotetkov and L. Pen’kovskiy, 
edited and introd. by V. Zirmunskiy, Tashkent 
1944; Alpamish. Uzbekskiy narodnty épos po varian- 
tu Faztla Yuldasha, trans. L?va Pen’kovskogo, 
Tashkent 1949, also Moscow 1949. (from Karakal- 
pak): Kirk-Kiz. Karakalpakskiy épos, version of 
the bard Kurbanbay, transl. by S. Somova, 
Tashkent and Uzbekgiz 1949, Moscow 1951; Sorok 
devushek, Karakalpakskaya narodnaya poéma, 
translated by A. Tarkovskiy, Moscow 1951, 1956 
(based on the version of the bard Kurbanbay 
Tazibaev, recorded in 1940). (from Tiirkmen): 
Yusup-Akhmet, Russian translation by G. Shen- 
geli, Ashkhabad 1944. 

Interpretation and discussion. (a) General: 
N. K. Chadwick, The oral literature of the Tatars, 
in H. M. Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick, The growth 
of literature, iii, part I, Cambridge 1940; C. M. 
Bowra, Heroic poetry. London 19521, 1962? = 
Heldendichtung, Stuttgart 1964, passim; Voprost 
tsudeniya éposa narodov S.S.S.R., Moscow 1958 
(contributions on C, Asiatic epic by V. M. Zirmuns- 
kiy, A. K. Borovkov, Kh. T. Zarifov, M. Takh- 
masib); L. Klimovit, Iz istorii literatur sovetskogo 
vostoka, Moscow 1959: Pt. III (pp. 181 ff.) Ob 
ustnom narodnom tvoréestve; V. M. Zirmunskiy, 
Narodniy geroiteskiy épos, Moscow-Leningrad 1962: 
Ill. Epiteskoe tvortestvo narodov Sredney ‘Azii; 
IV. Sredneaziatskie narodnie skazitei; V. Manas. 
(b) Specific: P. Pelliot, Sur la légende de Oguz khan 
en écriture ouigur, in T’oung Pao, xxvii (1930), 
374 ff.; Faruk Siimer, Oguzlara ait destant mahiyetde 
eserler, in AUDTCFD, xvii (1959), 359-456; E. 
Rossi, Il ‘‘Kitadb-i Dede Qorqut’’, Rome 1952, pp. 
14 ff. Gi Oguz. La letteratura degli Oguzname; A. 
Bombaci, Storia della letteratura turca, Milan 1956, 
97 ff., 107 ff. (Kashghari; Oghuz Kaghan); V. M. 
Zirmunskiy, Skazanie ob Alpamishe i bogatirskaya 
skazka, Moscow 1960; R. Z. Kidfbaeva, Ideyno- 
Rhudotzestvennie osobennosti éposa ‘“‘Sarinti-bokey”, 
Frunze 1959; R. Z. Kidirbaeva, Narodno-poéti- 
teskie traditsii v épose “‘Zanil-mirza’”’; S. Zakirov, 
“Er Téshtiik” éposunun variantlari tana ideyalik- 
korkémdiik 6zg6céktorii, Frunze 1960; B. Kebekova, 
“Kurmanbek” éposunun varianilari, Frunze 1961; 
M. Mamirov, Sayakbay Karalaevdin “Manas” 
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éposunun ideyalik-kérkémdik dagécéliigii, Frunze 
1962; B. Kebekova, ‘‘Er Tabildi” éposunun ideya- 
lik bagiti kana kérkémdik dzgdcéliigt, Frunze 1963; 
M. Mamtrov, ‘‘Semetey’’ éposu—‘‘Manas” trilo- 
giyasinin ékinti bédliigi (Sayakbay Karelaev 
varianti boyunca), Frunze 1963; Kirgizskiy geroi- 
éeskiy épos Manas, Moscow 1961 (contributions by 
A. A. Petrosyan, M. Auézov, V. M. Zirmunskiy, 
M. Bogdanova, etc. Bibliography (1849-1960) 
listing 695 items. Authoritative); S. M. Abramzon, 
Etnograficeskie syuteti v kirgizkom épose “Manas”, 
in Sovetskaya éinografiya, ii (1947), 134-54; A. 
Inan, Manas destani tizerine notlar, in TDAYB, 
1959, 125-59; B. Kerimzhanova, Semetey i Seytek, 
Frunze 1961; A. S. Orlov, Kaszakhskiy gerotéeskiy 
épos, Moscow-Leningrad, 1945; T. G. Winner, 
The oral art and literature of the Kazakhs of Russian 
Central Asta, Durham N.C., 1958, 54-58 (Folklore: 
‘The Heroic Epos’); V. M. Zirmunskiy and Kh. T. 
Zarifov, Uzbekskiy narodniy geroiceskiy épos, Mos- 
cow 1947: shorter version in German by W. 
Fleischer, Das Uxbekische heroische Volksepos, in 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur, (Ost) Hrsg. Th. Frings u. E. Karg- 
Gasterstadt, Ixxx (1958), 111-56; Ob épose ‘“‘Alpa- 
mish’, Materiali po obsuddeniyu éposa ““Alpamish”, 
Tashkent 1959 (contributions by Kh. T. Zafirov, 
V. M. Zirmunskiy, A. K. Borovkov, Sh. M. An- 
dullaeva, Kh. S. Suleymanov, M. I. Bogdanova, 
etc.); I. T. Sagitov, Karakalpakskiy geroiceskiy 
épos, Tashkent 1962. 

(Bards): V. M. Zirmunskiy, The epic folk-singers 
in Central Asia (Tradition and artistic improvisa- 
tion). VII International Congress of Anthropolo- 
gical and Ethnological Sciences (Moscow, 1964). 
Moscow, 1964. 

(Metrics): M. K. Khamraev, Osnovi tyurkskogo 
stikhoslozeniya (introd. by V. M. Zirmunskiy. 
Bibl. in Russian, Kazakh, Kirgiz, Tatar, Ozbek, 
Uigur), Alma-Ata 1963. 

(Politics): The Re-examination of the Soviet Asian 
Epics 1948-1955, in The Central Asian Review, iv 
(1956), 66 ff. (A. T. Hatto) 


v.—URDvU LITERATURE 


In the Deccan, where Urdu literature developed 
earlier, epic begins with Nusrati’s ‘Ali Nama, 
celebrating the exploits of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II (1656- 
1672) of Bidjapir. In northern India it developed 
very late, but elements which can be described vague- 
ly as epical are found in the shahr dshib poems 
lamenting the economic and social decline of Dihli 
and its environs written from the early eighteenth 
century up to a few years after the Mutiny of 1857, 
beginning with Shah Hatim Dihlawi (1699-1791), 
continuing through the mathnawis and satires of 
Mirza Rafi‘ ‘Sawda’ (1713-1781) and Mir Taki ‘Mir’ 
(1733-1810), and culminating in the famous shakr 
ashub of Mirza Khan ‘Dagh’ (1831-1905). The eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century ornate and 
rhymed prose dastdn shows the fossilization of a 
possible epic residue in stale magical romance. These 
aastans, which are rooted in the Amir Hamza cycle, 
current in the Islamic world from Turkey to Indonesia, 
later developed into voluminous, long-drawn-out, 
stereotyped, repetitive narratives Tilism-i hishrubad 
and Bistdn-i khiydl. Situated in a world of magical 
phantasmagoria, their content deals with an endless 
struggle, plot and counter-plot by a triangular set 
of characters: degenerate pseudo-heroes whose 
literary ancestry going back to the Hamza cycle, their 
helpers the ‘ayydrs (tricheurs), their opponents the 
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pagan magicians who with some stretch of imagin- 
ation might be equated with the predatory Maratha 
and Djat bands which had engulfed the Mughal 
Empire in the eighteenth century. 

The first heroic epic poem in the modern sense is, 
perhaps, a short anonymous Dakani mathnawi 
written to lament the fate of Tip Sultan [g.v.] 
fighting with his back to the wall. Mi?min Khan 
‘MiPmin’ (1800-1851) is the most eminent of Urdu 
poets who wrote short heroic poems supporting the 
djihad and the movement of Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi 
{g.v.]. Mawlawi Liyakat al-Lah and others among 
Barélwi’s group of mudjahidin used the short razmiyya 
mathnawis for incitement and the call to the djihad 
in an unpoetic and colourless style. 

The marthiya written in Lakhna’a in the middle of 
the nineteenth century lamenting the tragedy of 
Karbala (61/680) receives epical treatment and rises 
to epic grandeur in the work of Mir Babar ‘Ali ‘Anis’ 
(1802-1874) and his contemporary Mirza Dabir 
(1803-1875). In the vein of martyrological epic it 
dwells upon the theme of the heroic resistance and 
suffering of Husayn b. ‘Ali, fighting heroically against 
overwhelming odds; it contains elaborate descriptions 
of the desert and the hero’s horse and sword, but 
confuses anachronistically the emotional and social, 
and to a large extent geographical, milieu of 1st/7th 
century ‘Irak with nineteenth-century Awadh. 

After 1857, when Urdu poetry entered its modern 
phase, the epic theme and glory of historical Islam 
became the dominant note underlying the political 
poem which began with Altaf Husayn ‘HAli’’s [q.v.] 
musaddas Madd-u djazr-i Islam and culminated in the 
poems of Ikbal. In the political poem the epic intent 
emphasizes revivalism and juxtaposes it with modern- 
ism; usually the treatment is not narrative and the 
epic motive is served by references to particular men 
or events in Islamic history. Hafiz Djallandhari has 
written a narrative Shdhnama-i Islim which is 
versified history and lacks genuine epic elements. 

Bibliography: Apart from the works of the 
poets mentioned above see Shan al-Hakk Hakki 

(ed.), Nashid-i Hurriyyat, Karachi 1958; ‘Abd al- 

Madjid Siddiki, Introduction to his edition of 

Nusrati’s ‘Ali-nadma, Haydarabad 1959; Shibli 

Nu‘mani, Muwdzana-i Anis wa Dabir, ASzamgarh; 

Ram Babu Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, 

Allahabad 1944; M. Sadiq, A history of Urdu 

literature, London 1964. (Aziz AHMAD) 

HAMAT, town in central Syria, 54 km. 
north of Hims and 152 km. south of Halab on the 
road which connects these two towns, and built on 
both banks of the Nahr al-‘Asi (g.v.] or Orontes, 
which at this point winds a great deal. The steppe 
plateau which surrounds the town is in part made 
into ploughed land (cereals), Mediterranean-type 
orchards and market gardens, thanks to the hydraulic 
installations which bring water from the river to its 
fertile soil. 

The town of Hamat goes back to early antiquity: 
it was occupied by the Hittites, who left inscriptions 
there, then, in about the 11th century B.C., it passed 
into the hands of Aramaean kings: it is at this period 
that it is mentioned in the Bible under the name of 
Hamath. After having been forced, in the reign of 
Solomon, to recognize the supremacy of the Hebrews, 
these kings regained their independence, then, in the 
middle of the 9th century B.C., fought on the side 
of the Aramaean kings of Damascus against the 
Assyrian Salmaneser and finally, in 738 B.C., had to 
pay tribute to Tiglath-pileser; soon afterwards, in 
720 B.C., following a revolt, the Aramaean kingdom 
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of Hamat was incorporated into the Assyrian empire. 

In the Hellenistic period, the town received, 
probably under Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the name 
of Epiphania, which it did not retain after the Arab 
conquest. This took place in 15/636-7 and the town, 
now of little importance, which had been taken 
“by capitulation’, belonged until the beginning of 
the 4th/roth century to the djund [g.v.] of Hims. 
Little is known about its organization at this time; 
we know only that already in the Umayyad period it 
contained a Great Mosque, which seems to have been 
built on the site of a Byzantine church, parts of 
which were re-used in building it, and which was 
restored under the ‘Abb4sid caliph al-Mahdi, and 
that during the reign of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid (end 
of the 3rd/gth century) it was a large market town 
protected by walls. 

During the reign of the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla, 
the town of Hamat was incorporated into the dis- 
trict of Halab, and until the beginning of the 6th/12th 
century its destiny was to continue to be linked with 
that of this town, which at that time was going 
through a troubled period. It is known that after 
the raid of Nicephorus Phocas in 357/968, during 
which the Great Mosque at Hamat was burned, 
northern Syria had been under the nominal domin- 
ation of the Fatimids, who allowed the Mirdasids to 
ravage it, and had then passed into the hands of the 
Saldjikid princes. On the death of the last Saldjikid, 
Ridwan, in 507/1113-14, Hamat was probably occu- 
pied by the atabeg of Damascus, Tughtakin [¢.v.], but 
in 509/1116-17 it fell into the power of the governor 
of Hims, Khirkhan b. Karadja, who later gave it up 
to his brother Shihab al-Din Mahmid. During the 
first third of the 6th/1z2th century Hamat was one 
of the principal stakes in the struggles between the 
rulers of northern Syria and those of southern Syria, 
while the Franks also coveted it, though they never 
succeeded in taking it. On the death of Mahmid, 
in 517/1123, the town of Hamat was taken again by 
Tughtakin, then, in 522/1128, belonged to his son 
and successor Tadj al-Mulik Buri [q.v.], who in- 
stalled there his own son Sevindj. After concluding an 
agreement with Zangi [¢.v.], Biri send Sevindj to him 
in 524/1130, when he was immediately and treacher- 
ously imprisoned. Zangi was thus able to enter Hamat 
together with Khirkhan b. Karadja to whom he 
handed over the town, re-taking it from him shortly 
afterwards. The other son of Biri, Isma‘il, succeeded 
in seizing it again and in holding it from 527 to 
§29/1133-5, but was finally forced to withdraw before 
Zangi, who then occupied it definitively. Hamat next 
passed into the hands of Nar al-Din [g.v.], then of 
Salah al-Din (q.v.], who occupied it in 570/1174-5. 
It was the latter who handed it over, in 574/1178-9, 
to his nephew al-Malik al-Muzaffar ‘Umar, whose 
descendants remained masters of the town through- 
out the Ayyibid period and even after the inter- 
vening period of the Mongol invasion (which they 
made no attempt to resist) until the beginning of 
the Mamluk period. The principal line becoming 
extinct in 698/1299, the town had become the head- 
quarters of a Mamluk #tyaba of Syria, but the nephew 
of the last prince, the famous author Abu ’l-Fida? 
{g.v.], succeeded, thanks to the friendship of the sultan 
al-Nasir Muhammad, in getting himself restored, in 
70/1310, to the governorship of the town, then, 
in 720/1320, in receiving the title of sultan, which was 
also accorded to his son al-Malik al-Afdal Muham- 
mad. The latter, however, incurred the wrath of the 
sultan of Cairo and was exiled to Damascus until 
his death in 742/1342. 


In the Ayyabid period, and during the govern- 
orship of Abu ’l-Fida?, the town of Hamat (which 
was the birth-place of the geographer Yakit [g.v.]) 
enjoyed true prosperity. Its unusual appearance 
is stressed by eastern and western travellers, and 
in particular by Ibn Djubayr. While possessing 
no monuments of outstanding grandeur, it occup- 
ied an unusual site, on both banks of the Orontes, 
with its houses crowded close to the river, and 
possessed its own peculiar charm which, it was 
said, was appreciated only by those who explored 
its various quarters. Along the river thirty-two 
water-wheels or norias (na@‘tra) of various sizes (the 
tallest being 22 metres high) raised water to aque- 
ducts which supplied both sections of the town and 
irrigated the surrounding gardens; drinking water 
was provided, it is not known exactly from what 
date, by a special aqueduct which came from the 
region of Salamiya. On the right bank there extended 
a quarter which Ibn Djubayr describes as a “suburb” 
and which, joined to the other bank by an arcaded 
bridge, was especially remarkable for its khans; it 
was here that travellers stayed. The town proper 
was situated on the left bank, which was higher 
(reaching in places as much as 40 metres above the 
level of the river) and dominated by a line of moun- 
tains; it consisted of a lower and an upper town, 
both surrounded by a wall which dated from al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar ‘Umar, also a citadel, built along 
the bank of the river on an isolated eminence over- 
looking the lower town; each of these towns had a 
mosque (that of the lower town having been built by 
Nir al-Din and that of the upper town being the 
original Great Mosque) and sks; the lower town 
possessed in addition a hospital and three madrasas 
(one of which had been founded by Niir al-Din for 
the great jurist Ibn Abi ‘Asriin), but the sks of the 
upper town were the more famous. 

From the middle of the 8th/14th century, Hamat 
was administered by Mamlik governors, who con- 
tinued at first to use the former palace of al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar ‘Umar, which today is ruined, and who 
caused to be engraved the numerous texts of decrees 
which are still visible on the walls and the columns 
of the Great Mosque. The town suffered at the hands 
of Timir, to whom the destruction of the citadel is 
attributed. But the Mamlik administration con- 
cerned itself with the prosperity of Hamat and it was 
during the 8th/14th and gth/15th centuries that the 
Mamlik governors built or rebuilt two of the most 
important norias of the town and also the largest 
aqueduct. 

In the Ottoman period Hamat became, at the time 
of the first administrative reorganization of the 
empire, the headquarters of a twa? belonging to the 
eydlet of Tripoli; but in the middle of the 18th 
century the town was attached to the pashallk of 
Damascus as a fief (mdlikdne) of the Pasha. It was 
at this time that As‘ad Pasha al-‘Azm built there a 
residence which still exists, now used as a museum, 
and which, while not the equal of the ‘‘‘Azm Palace” 
at Damascus, is nevertheless a very fine specimen of 
Ottoman civil architecture, and remarkable for its 
terraces overlooking the Orontes. In the 19th cen- 
tury, at the time of a new administrative reorgani- 
zation, Hamat was attached to the wilayet of Damas- 
cus. In 1906 the town was linked by railway to 
Aleppo in one direction and to Hims and Damascus 
in the other. At the beginning of the zoth century its 
population seems to have been stable: approximately 
60,000 inhabitants are recorded in 1893 and in 1930. 
By this time such importance as the town had arose 
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from its position as a market used mainly by the 
Bedouin from the surrounding district, who obtained 
there the various products which they needed and 
notably some very good textiles, while it remained 
one of the most picturesque cities of Syria, with nine 
norias still working out of the eighteen recorded in the 
18th century. But, since 1945, the town of Hamat 
has shared in the general tendency to expansion of 
the towns of Syria and its population now exceeds 
150,000. 

There remain in Hamat several monuments worthy 
of note. The most important is the Great Mosque, 
which dates from the Umayyad period; as is proved 
by the presence in its courtyard of a pavilion on 
columns intended as the local bayt al-mal. The hall 
of prayer is of an original plan: its three naves are 
in fact each of different width and its eight pillars 
support five cupolas in the form of a cross. The 
courtyard is surrounded by vaulted porticoes with 
semi-circular arches, some of which appear to date 
from the time that the mosque was built. The western 
portico opens into an adjoining mausoleum, which 
contains the tomb of al-Malik al-Muzaffar III (683-98/ 
1284-98), the last direct descendant of the nephew of 
Salah al-Din. Of its minarets, the one, isolated, to 
the east of the hall of prayer, bears an inscription of 
§29/1135, but is built on a base which seems earlier; 
the other, abutting on the north portico, dates from 
the Mamluk period. 

On the right bank of the Orontes is the Djami‘ 
al-Nuri, the mosque of the lower town, founded by 
Nar al-Din, in which still survive important parts of 
the original building and which is particularly famous 
for the interesting minbar which belongs to the first 
foundation. On the opposite bank of the Orontes is the 
Didmi<‘ al-hayydat, or mosque of the snakes, so-called 
because of the form of the small columns which 
frame one of the windows of the hall of prayer and 
which resemble intertwined snakes. Beside this 
mosque is the tomb of Abu ’l-Fida?. 
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HAMAWAND, also HAMAWAND (generally Arabic- 
ized as Ahmadwand, though Hama is the normal hypo- 
coristic form of Muhammad), a small Kurdish tribe 
of obscure origins, numbering about 10,000 souls, now 
settled mainly in the Caméamal and Bazyan districts 
west of Sulaymaniya, in ‘Irak. The chief family is di- 
vided into the four branches Ramawand, Safarwand, 
Rashawand and Bagzada. Aghas of this family were 
until recently established in some fifty villages of 
the area, having both tribal followers and client 
villagers in their service. 

With the exception of one offshoot, which went 
to Shiraz, the tribe is supposed to have migrated 
from the area of Kirmanshah, in Persia, about 
1185/1770. They supported the Baban princes of 
Sulaymaniya until their autonomy came to an end 
in 1847. For some decades thereafter the tribe con- 
tinued to harass the Ottoman and Persian author- 
ities equally, and earned themselves considerable 
notoriety by taking to systematic brigandage over 
the whole area between Baghdad, Kirmansh&ah and 
Mosul. In 1889, however, having suffered losses at 
the hands of the Persians, they retired to Bazyan 
and were then deported by the Ottoman authorities, 
half to Adana and half to Tripoli in North Africa. 
Seven years later the latter contingent, men, women, 
and children, fought its way back to Bazy4n and the 
whole tribe was shortly allowed to reunite. As late as 
1908 caravans travelling from Kirkuk to Sulaymaniya 
did so in terror of attack from the tribe. 

Bibliography: ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, Ashd?ir 
al-Ivak, ii, Baghdad 1947; Fredrik Barth, Prin- 
ciples of social organization in Southern Kurdistan, 

Oslo 1953; C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
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(D. N. MacKenzie) 

HAMAWI [see sa‘p AL-DIN HAMAW!]. 

HAMD, WADI AL-, Idam of the classical Arab 
geographers, a seasonal watercourse in north- 
western Arabia which enters the Red Sea 50 km. 
south of al-Wadjh. Wadi al-Hamd is one of the major 
physiographic features of western Arabia; it and its 
tributaries drain a basin 455 km. long lying between 
the mountain chain of al-Hidjaz and the harra- 
capped plateau to the east. WAdi al-Djizl, the main 
tributary of the system in the north, drains the sou- 
thern and western slopes of Harrat al-Rahah and 
Harrat al-‘Uwayrid. Tributaries in the south-east 
flow from Harrat Khaybar. The southern limit of the 
Wadi al-Hamd watershed lies 75 km. south-south- 
west of Medina in the upper reaches of one of the 
several wadis known as al-‘Akik [q.v.]. The Wadi al- 
©Akik which drains a large plateau area east of Harrat 
Rahat and southeast of Medina is not, as often 
reported, part of the Wadi al-Hamd system. Classical 
Idam lay in the divas of Ashdja‘ and Djuhayna. Its 
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upper reaches near Medina were called al-Kanah, 
and a tributary of Wadi al-Hamd near the city is 
still known by that name. The name Idam occurs in 
the works of the early poets, and there are records 
of Muslim raids into the valley in the years 8/629-30 
and 10/631-32. The Damascus-Medina pilgrim track 
and the Hidjaz Railway route enter Wadi al-Hamd 
at Hadiyya Station, 165 km. from Medina, and follow 
its course nearly all the way to the Holy City. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Mu‘djam, Cairo 1364, 
165-6; Hamdani, 171; Yakut, i, 305; Samhadi, 
Wafa@ al-Wafa?, Cairo 1326, ii, 220, 338; Tabari, i, 
1609-10, 1763. 

Maps: In the series U.S. Geological Survey, Mis- 
cellaneous Geologic Investigations, Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, 1: 500,000, see the following sheets: 
(a) Northwestern Hijaz, I-204B, 1959, (b) North- 
eastern Hijaz, I-205B, 1959, and (c) Southern 
Hijaz, I-210B, 1958. (J. MANDAVILLE) 
HAMD ALLAH bs. Asi Bakr B. AHMAD B. Nasr 

AL-MUSTAWFI at-KAZWINI, Persian historian 
and geographer, born about 680/1281-2 at Kazwin, 
d. after 740/1339-40. He came of a Shi‘I family which 
had provided a series of governors of Kazwin in the 
3rd/gth and 4th/roth centuries. His great-grandfather 
had been the Auditor-General of ‘Irak and the family 
had since then borne the appellation Mustawfi. Hamd 
Allah was appointed financial director of his home 
town and of several neighbouring districts by the 
well-known minister and historian Rashid al-Din 
{q.v.], who also inspired his historical studies. About 
720/1320 he began with a Zafar-nama, closely imit- 
ating Firdawsi in style and diction, which in 75,000 
verses describes Islamic history up to 734/1333-4, 
that is, almost to the end of the Ilkhan empire. Hamd 
Allah worked for 15 years on this material and in that 
connexion wrote his own studies of Firdawsi. This 
work has not been published. Tarikh-i guzida 
(completed 730/1330) is similar in content, concise 
and very readable in style; in essentials it depends on 
known sources (al-Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, Djuwayni, 
Rashid al-Din, and also on the Shah-nama for the 
mythical period), but it contains a quantity of useful 
information about the author’s times which is not 
to be found elsewhere, so that it is indispensable as 
a suurce for the later I/khan period (pub. in facsimile 
with English paraphrase by E. G. Browne and R. A. 
Nicholson, Leyden and London, 1gr1-14: GMS, 
xiv/t and 2). Even more important is his Nuzhat 
al-kulaib (Hearts’ Bliss), an essentially cosmographi- 
cal and geographical work, which is also written in an 
easily comprehensible manner. This work is practic- 
ally our only source for the whole human geography 
of the last period of the Ilkhan empire; it still 
assumes the unity of that empire, which was crum- 
bling from 735/1335 onwards. Only from the Nushat 
al-kulab can we gather all the essential facts on the 
organization of administration, commerce, economic 
life, sectarian divisions, tax-collection and similar 
subjects; apart from literary sources (some classical 
geographers, reference books like Yakit, the cos- 
mography of al-Kazwini, and the Fars-nama of Ibn 
Balkhi), Hamd Allah used to a great extent his own 
knowledge and official documents available to him 
as a financial official (complete edition, Bombay 
1894; The Geographical Part, text and trans- 
lation, by Guy Le Strange, Leyden and London 
1915-19: GMS, xxiii/1-2). The two last-named works 
were frequently transcribed because of their clear 
structure and simple style, and still deserve high 
regard as outstanding products of Persian mediaeval 
geography and historiography. 


a a 


Bibliography: Storey, if2/1, 81-84, 1233 
(MSS., editions, selections, translations); Browne, 
iii, 87-100 (with a quotation from the Zafar-ndma); 
Spuler, Mongolen®, esp. 10, 19, 321 f.; N. N. Poppe, 
Mongol’skiye nazvaniya tivotnykh v trude Khamd- 
allakha Kazvini (Mongolian animal-names in 
Hamd Allah’s work), in Zapiski Kollegii Vosto- 
kovedou, i (1926), 195-208. 

(B. SpuLER) 

HAMD ALLAH, suayxu, Ottoman calligrapher 
[see KHATT] 

HAMDALA means the saying of the formula 
al-hamdu Ii’llah (for the different vocalizations— 
du, di, da—see LA, iv, 133, 7 ff.) ‘‘Praise belongs to 
Allah”; for from Him all praise-worthiness proceeds 
and to Him it returns. Hamd is the opposite of dhamm, 
being praise for something dependent on the will of 
him who is praised and it differs in this from madk 
which is not so limited; it is thus different from, 
although it may be an expression of shukr, ‘‘grati- 
tude”’, the opposite of which is kufran; thand?, often 
rendered “‘praise’’, more exactly ‘‘taking account of”, 
is used both of praise and dispraise. The phrase is 
formally ikhbari or khabari, ‘narrative’, but in its 
use it is insha?i, ‘‘assertive’’, for the speaker makes it 
an expression of the praise which he at the moment 
directs towards God (Muhammad ‘Abdi in Tafsir al- 
Fatiha, Cairo, 1323, 28; see, too, the elaborate dis- 
cussion by al-Baydjiri in his Hashiya on the Kifayat 
al-Sawamm of Fadali, Cairo 1315, 3 ff. In Lane’s 
translation, ‘‘Praise Be’’ (Lexicon, 638) he meant an 
emphatic affirmation, not a du‘d?; this is plain from 
his letter to Fleischer on the translation of tabaraka 
(ZDMG, xx, 187). But this use of ‘‘be’’ is misleading 
and hardly defensible as English. Perhaps the imn- 
shai force could be indicated by a mark of exclama- 
tion as Palmer does in his translation of the Kur?an. 
As the phrase occurs twenty-four times in the 
Kur’an, besides other forms such as lahu ’l-hamd, it 
naturally became frequent in Muslim usage. All 
things come from Allah, and for all things, pleasant 
or grievous, He is to be praised. Yet the word ham- 
dala does not seem to belong to the classical language 
and is thus later than basmala, which may even be 
pre-Islamic. In the Sahak and the Lisdn it does not 
occur, though basmala is in both, in the latter forti- 
fied with a verse from ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (Schwarz, 
Diwan, no. 413, ii, 241; the evidence for the line and 
the usage is fullest in the Tdadj, s.v.). In the Misbahk 
(finished 784/1382) hamdala is mentioned, but only 
under basmala; it has no entry of its own. Finally, 
it is entered in its place in the Kamis; so slowly did 
it win recognition as a word. Besides its broad, 
devout usage the phrase is statedly a part of the 
salat and of the supplemental tasbik, being repeated 
thirty-three times in the latter (Lane, Modern Egyp- 
tians, chap. iii; Lexicon, 1z90b). Further, as one of 
the seven mathdni, i.e. the verses of the Fatiha, it has 
part with the Fatika in various mystical and magical 
usages and meanings. Thus it is the mathnd assigned 
to the first of the seven stages of the Rifa‘i tavika 
(W. H. T. Gairdner, Way of a Mohammedan Mystic, 
12, 23). Even in orthodox tradition the Fatiha has 
begun to have magical value; cf. in al-Bukhari 
(Kitab al-Tafsir, Bab Fatihat al-Kitab) the story of 
the man who used it as a charm (rukya) against 
snake-bite, and the Prophet approved. For later 
elaborate developments in magic, see al-Bini, Shams 
al-ma‘arif, fasl X, and Ahmad al-Zark4wi, in Mafad- 
tih al-ghayb, 175. But the hamdala does not seem to 
be used by itself in magic as is the basmala. Again, 
the tendency to use the phrase as an introductory 
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formula soon expressed itself as a tradition from the 
Prophet: ‘Whatever is not begun with praise of 
Allah is maimed” [see BASMALA]. Thus the hamdala 
became one of the three required things at the be- 
ginning of any formal writing. But this requirement 
was distinctly later, for, while the use of the basmala 
in this way held from the earliest times, we do not 
find the hamdala prefixed to the Siva of Ibn Hisham 
nor to the Kitab al-A ghani nor even to the Fihrist. 
See on this usage and the traditions supporting it, 
the commentary of Sayyid Murtada on the Ikya?, i, 
53 f. and on the praiseworthiness of this exclamation 
especially v, 13 ff. (Kitab al-Adhkar). The Friday 
sermon (khutba) in the mosques usually begins with 
the hamdala; and in earlier days a khutba lacking the 
hamdala was called batra?. 

Bibliography: References as above and also 

Baydawi, ed. Fleischer, i, 5, 26 ff.; Tabari, Tafsir, 

i, 45 ff.; Razi, Mafatih, i, Cairo 1307, 115 ff. There 

exist numerous minor works, still in manuscript, 

on the basmala and the hamdala but these works 
often merely reproduce what is to be found in the 

Tafsirs and the treatises. (D. B. MAcDONALD) 

HAMDAN, a large Arab tribe of the Yemen 
group, the full genealogy being Hamdan (Awsala) b. 
Malik b. Zayd b. Rabi‘a b. Awsala b. al-Khiyar b. 
Malik b. Zayd b. Kahlan. Their territory lay to the 
north of San‘a [q.v.], stretching eastwards to Ma°rib 
(g.v.] and Nadjran (g.v.], northwards to Sa‘da (q.v.], 
and westwards to the coast (Abi Arish). The eastern 
half belonged to the sub-tribe of Bakil, the western 
to Hashid [g.v.], and these are still found there. 

In the Djahiliyya Hamdan worshipped the idol 
Ya‘ik (but probably not Yaghith as sometimes 
stated; cf. Wellhausen, Reste, 20, 22). Ibn al-Kalbi 
(Asndm, 10) suggests that they may have accepted 
Judaism at the time of Dhi Nuwas; many of their 
allies of Bal-Harith (al-Harith b. Ka‘b) were Christian. 
There is little mention of them in poetry and in the 
accounts of early battles. When Abraha [g.v.], ruler 
of the Yemen, marched against Mecca, Hamdan 
joined in the attack made on him by a Yamani prince, 
Dhi Nafr, allegedly to defend the house of God. On 
the “second day of Kulab” they, along with Kinda 
and Kuda‘a, supported Bal-Harith against Tamim. 
Again with Bal-Harith they defeated their neigh- 
bours on the east, Murad, at Mulaha (Razm in the 
Djawf), allegedly on the very day of the battle of 
Badr in 624. Another victory over Murad was at 
al-Ka‘ (in the Djawf). 

To seek alliance with Muhammad a deputation 
from Hamdan came to Medina in 9/631, led by the 
poet Malik b. Namat and Aba Jhawr Dhu ’l-Mish “ar, 
probably a prince (Ibn Hisham, 963; cf. Ibn Sa‘d, 
i/2, 73 f.); but this deputation seems to have repre- 
sented only a part of the tribe. Others are said to 
have submitted to ‘Ali on his expedition to the 
Yemen in 10/631-2 (al-Mas‘adi, Tanbih, 274). Mu- 
hammad set ‘Amir b. Shahr (of Bakil) over Hamdan 
(Tabari, i, 1851-3). At the ridda some of the tribe 
were inclined to revolt, but most stood firm behind 
the leaders (cf. W. Hoenerbach in Abh. der Akad. der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur (Geistes- und sozial- 
wissenschaftliche K1.), Mainz 1951, 274-7). According 
to al-Kalkashandi (Nikadyat al-arab, Cairo 1959, 
438 f.) Hamdan became dispersed as they moved 
into the conquered lands, apart from those who 
remained in the Yemen. For a time, however, there 
was a strong body of them in Kifa (cf. J. Wellhausen, 
Arab Kingdom, index), including ‘Amir b. Shahr 
(Usd, s.v.} and the poet A‘sha of Hamdan (d. 83/702 
{g.v.]). They were nearly all fervent supporters of 


‘Ali and his sons (cf. al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, index). 
Twelve thousand of them are said to have been in 
‘Ali’s army at Siffin, and their leader Sa‘id b. Kays 
took a prominent part in the battle. For a time they 
were reckoned, along with Himyar and Madhhidj, a 
“seventh” of the Arabs (Jabari, i, 2495). The geo- 
grapher al-Hamdani (d. 334/945) [g.v.] belonged to 
the group remaining in the Yemen. 
Bibliography: (additional to that in article): 

al-Hamdani, 49.9-15; 53.26-54.1; 67.14 f., 21-53 

85.6; 86.25; Ior.1-3; 103.21; 105.13 f.; 106.16 f.; 

107.9 f.; 108.22-4; 115.9; 125. 1 f.; 132. 5 £3 183.233 

190. 19 f.; 194. 21-4; 198. 13-16; YAkit, see index, 

p. 262; Tabari, index; A. P. Caussin de Perceval, 

Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant l’islamisme, 

Paris 1847-8, index; F. Wiistenfeld, Genealogische 

Tabellen, T. 9.10 and Register, p. 200; A ghani, 

Tables; Ibn Hisham, 52, 950, 963. 

(J. SCHLEIFER-[W. MonTGOMERY WatrT]) 

HAMDAN KARMAT B. Ax-asH‘aTH, the leader 
of the Karmatian movement in the sawdad of 
al-Kifa. Originally a carrier from the village of al-Dir 
in the tassadj of Furat Badakla, he was converted to 
the early IsmA‘ili movement by the da‘% [q.v.] al- 
Husayn al-Ahwazi. The date 264/877-8 given in this 
connexion by a much later report may be approxi- 
mately correct. When al-Husayn died or left the 
district, Hamdan became his successor. He organized 
the movement throughout the sawdd and appointed 
the da‘is for the major districts. His main assistant 
was his brother-in-law ‘Abdan [q.v.], who soon be- 
came the leading spirit and conducted the propaganda 
quite independently. The movement spread rapidly 
among the peasants, and many of the Bedouin clans 
and tribes in touch with the sawdd also became 
adherents. Various taxes were collected from the 
converts, culminating in the fifth on all income to be 
saved for the expected Mahdi. Eventually a kind of 
communal ownership of goods was introduced and 
care was taken of the needy in the community. 
In 277/890-1 a fortified dar al-hidjra was built as a 
place of refuge and congregation. As the Baghdad 
government had not since the time of the Zandj 
revolt re-established effective control over the re- 
gion, the movement escaped its notice until the year 
278/891, when some people from al-Kufa accused it 
of creating a new religion and permitting warfare 
against the Muslims. No action was taken. As this, 
however, was the first Ismaili movement of which 
the government took notice, the name ‘Karmatian’ 
was later applied to other groups not organized by 
Hamdan Karmat. 

The doctrine propagated by Hamdan and ‘Abdan 
probably closely resembled that ascribed to the Kar- 
matians by al-Nawbakhti. Its central theme was that 
the appearance of the Mahdi Muhammad b. Isma‘il, 
the seventh Imam and seventh Apostle of God, was at 
hand, ending the era of Muhammad, the sixth Apostle. 
He would rule the world, establish justice, abolish 
the law of Islam, and proclaim the hidden truth of 
the former religions. This truth could already be 
attained at least partially by the converts on initia- 
tion. The doctrine had a distinctly antinomian 
character. Reports of the Sunni sources that the 
followers of Hamdan dispensed with the Islamic 
ritual and law are trustworthy, but not so their 
allegations that this led to licentiousness and liber- 
tinism among them. 

This was essentially also the teaching of the 
leaders of the Ism4‘ili movement with whom Hamdan 
kept up correspondence. When the later Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mahdi succeeded to the leadership in Sala- 
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miyya, he introduced certain doctrinal changes 
which aroused the apprehension of Hamdan. ‘Abdan 
was sent to find out the reason for the change. He 
learnt that the new leader denied any connexion of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il with the movement and 
claimed the Imamate for himself. Thereupon Hamdan 
and ‘Abdan broke off the propaganda, causing a 
momentous split in the Isma%li movement. This 
happened about the year 286/899. Hamdan soon 
afterwards went to Kalwadha and from there dis- 
appeared. A report of Ibn M4lik that he was killed 
in Baghdad does not seem reliable. 
Bibliography: The report of Akha Muhsin, 
probably mostly taken from Ibn Rizam, is best 
preserved by Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 
ed. S. al-Munadjdjid, vi, Cairo 1961, 44 ff., and 
also by al-Makrizi, Jiti‘az al-hunafa?, ed. Bunz, 

Leipzig 1909, 1o1 ff., and by al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat 

al-arab, transl. S. de Sacy in Exposé de la religion 

des Druses, Paris 1838, i, pp. CLXVI ff. ; Tabari, iii, 

2124 ff.;M. J. De Goeje, Mémotre sur les Carmathes 

au Bahrain et les Fatimides?, Leiden 1886, 16 ff.; 

W. Madelung, Fatimiden und Bahraingarmaten, 

in Isl,, xxxiv (1958), 36 ff.; idem, Das Imamat in 

der frithen ismailitischen Lehre, in Isl., xxxvii 

(1961), 59 ff. (W. MapE.Lunc) 

AL-HAMDANI, Ast MuwamMap aAt-Hasan B. 
AHMAD B. Ya‘xtB 8B. YUsuF B. DAwtp Bs. SuLay- 
MAN Dut ’1-DUMAYNA AL-BAKILi AL-ARHABI, often 
named Isw Dut/Asr ’l-DuMayNna or IBN aL-HA1k 
“the weaver’s (t.¢., the poet’s) son”’ after his ancestor 
Sulayman, who was a poet (cf. Iklil, x, 197), South- 
Arabian scholar, most famous as antiquarian, 
genealogist, geographer and poet. On account of his 
rich and varied literary production he was called ‘‘the 
tongue of South Arabia” (isdn al-Yaman). 

Al-Hamdani, whose family originated from al- 
MarAshi in the territory of Bakil, was born in San‘a? 
in the latter half of the 3rd/gth century, perhaps in 
280/893 according to a cryptic notice in the recently 
discovered 1oth makdla of his Sar@%ir al-hikma 
(IRiil, i, ed. al-Hiwali, Preface p. 62). Having received 
an excellent education in all branches of learning, 
he made extensive travels and acquired a detailed 
knowledge of Arabia, as is shown by his classic des- 
cription of this peninsula (Sifat Djazirat al-‘arab), 
which is perhaps a supplement to the otherwise un- 
known work Kitab al-Masalik wa’l-mamalik (cf. al- 
Kifti, Inbah al-ruwah, i, 283). He visited ‘Irak, lived 
for a long time, in Mecca and was in contact with 
many eminent scholars, such as the older AnbAri, 
Zahidi and Ibn Khalawayh. 

The main authority of al-Hamdani for South- 
Arabian archaeology and genealogy was Abi Nasr 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘id, called al-Yahari 
(after his ancestor Dhi Yahar) and al-Hanbasi (from 
his castle in Bayt Hanbas near San‘a). The rich 
material supplied by this authority, by the records 
(stdjill) of the tribe of Khawlan in Sa‘da, and by 
other oral and literary sources was collected in his 
Magnum opus, the encyclopaedia al-Ikiil, “the 
Crown”. For our knowledge of the South-Arabian 
tribes the Iklil plays the same fundamental réie that 
the Djamharat al-ansab of Ibn al-Kalbi does for the 
Northern ones. Only four of its ten parts are so far 
known to exist in manuscript: I, II, VISI, X. The 
first two books—treating the genealogy of Malik b. 
Himyar, viz. al-Hamaysa‘ b. Himyar—were dis- 
covered in 1932 in the Berlin ms. Or. oct. 968, of 
which a facsimile edition was published in 1943. This 
ms. gives the text in the recension of Muhammad, 
the son of the famous Nashw4n b. Sa‘id al-Himyari, 
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made about 600/1200. According to the introduction 
the redactor made only some minor omissions from 
the original text. There are, however, several later 
additions incorporated, among them some marginal 
notes of Nashwdn. A second ms. of book II exists 
in Cairo. Book VIII, containing descriptions of the 
old castles of the Yaman, with much poetry inserted, 
enjoyed great popularity; it is preserved in several 
MSS. of mediocre quality, so that all editions and 
translations are unreliable in details. Extracts from 
this book in a better recension were found in the 
Ambrosiana (see Orientalia, N.S., xii, 135-45). Book 
X finally gives the genealogies of the twin Hamdan 
tribes, Hashid and Bakil. 

Of the remaining, lost, parts of the Iklil, book III 
is said to have treated the merits (fada@7il) of Kahtan, 
books IV-VI the old history of South Arabia (al- 
Siralsiyar al-kadima, al-wustd, al-akhira) until the 
beginning of Islam, book VII a critic of false tradi- 
tions, and book IX finally the Himyaritic inscriptions 
(masanid), Quotations from this book in the comment- 
ary on Nashwan’s Himyaritic kastda show that al- 
Hamdani had some knowledge of the musnad writing, 
but no real understanding of the inscriptions. 

Apart from genealogical, historical and topogra- 
phical material, the Iklil provides us also with a rich 
anthology of old Yamani poetry. At the end of book 
I there are given three complete kasidas of ‘Abd al- 
Khalik b. Abu ’1-Talh al-Shihabi, who is otherwise 
little known (cf. Sifa, 58). The work also preserves 
numerous samples of al-Hamdani’s own poetry, 
which was collected in a Diwan of six volumes and 
commented upon by Ibn Khialawayh (d. 370/980), 
but is now lost. Al-Hamd§ani’s famous kasida al- 
Damigha is preserved at the end of the Berlin MS. 
of the JIklil, I-II. With this fervent defence of the 
Bani Kahtan against the Bani ‘Adnan, al-Hamdani 
engaged himself in the old fatal controversy between 
northern and southern tribes that had been started 
about 200 years earlier by Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadi 
with his Mudhahhaba. His engagement in the tribal 
mufakhara may have been fatal for al-Hamdani, 
who was accused by his enemies of blasphemy against 
the Prophet, as belonging to the Bani Hashim (cf. 
Tkiil, i, ed. al-Hiw4li, Preface p. 49, the passage from 
the Matla‘ al-budir of Ibn Abu ’1-Ridjal). 

Al-Hamd§ani spent the greater part of his life in 
Rayda, where he enjoyed the favour of Abu Dja‘far 
al-Dahhak, called Sayyid Hamdar, and wrote his 
Iklil in the castle of Talfum. Having moved from 
there to Sa‘da, he was involved in political contro- 
versies and put in prison by As‘ad b. Aba Yu‘fir al- 
Hiwali (d. 332/943) on behalf of the Rassi Imam 
Ahmad al-Nasir b. Yahya al-Hadi in Sa‘da. In his 
Kasidat al-djar, printed by al-HiwAli in his preface to 
Iklil i (pp. 49-56), al-Hamdani blames As‘ad, while 
Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ukayli, who released him 
from prison, is praised in the context of Iklil i. A 
second imprisonment brought about a strong 
reaction among the Arabs and led to the battle of 
Katafa, and eventually to the death of al-Nasir and 
his brother Hasan. Having been released from prison 
with the consent of Ibn Ziyad, the ruler of Zabid, 
al-Hamdani praised the leaders of the revolt in 
poems (see Ikii/, i, ed. al-Hiwali, pp. 331 ff.). Hence 
there are strong reasons to disbelieve the current 
statement, made by Sa‘id al-Kurtubi in his Tabakdt 
(ed. Cheikho 59) on the authority of the Umayyad 
Caliph al-Hakam al-Mustansir (350-366), that al- 
Hamdani died in prison in San‘a? in the year 334/945 
(ibid., Preface 48, 59 s.). 
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Only one other book of al-Hamdanl, K. al-Djaw- 
haratayn al-‘atikatayn, on the two precious metals 
gold and silver, has been preserved and is being edited 
by Toll in Uppsala. Of the astrological work Sard?ir 
al-hikma a fragment has recently come to light (v. 
supra). Of the remaining works attributed to al- 
Hamdani nothing has been recovered so far; some 
of these are cited in the Jklil, Their titles are: (1) 
al-Siyar wa’l-akhbar (= Iklil iii-v?), (2) Ayyadm al- 
‘arab, (3) al-Ya‘sib (on shooting and hunting), (4) 
al-Kuwa (on medicine), (5) al-Zidj (astronomical 
tables), (6) -al-Tali* wa’l-matarik (mentioned only 
in Kifti’s Inbah). 
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(O. LOFGREN) 

HAMDANIDS, three families of the Bani 
Hamdan whose tribal rule over San‘a’ and its depend- 
encies extended from 481-570/1088-1175. Throughout 
Yemen’s long history of political anarchy, the large 
and powerful tribe of Hamdan [q.v.], many of whose 
members were Shi%, either of the Zaydi or Isma‘ili 
sect, often imposed their rule over San‘a? and its 
environs whenever there was a decline of a larger 
dynastic state. Such was the case with the weakening 
of the Sulayhid {g.v.] dynasty, whose members were 
of a sub-tribe of the Hamdan, towards the end of the 
sth/11th century. 

Upon the transfer of the capital of the Sulayhid 


state from San‘a? to Dhi Diibla in 481/1088-89 by 
the second ruler of this Fatimid dynasty, al-Mukar- 
ram Ahmad, ‘Imran b. al-Fadl, one of the leaders of 
the Bani Hamdan from the sub-tribe of al-Yaim, 
and As‘ad b. Shihab, maternal uncle of al-Mukarram 
Ahmad, were appoimted as the Sulayhid governors 
over San‘a’. On the death of al-Mansir Saba, the 
third Sulayhid ruler, in 492/1098-99, and the resul- 
tant decline of his state, the rule of San‘a? passed 
more directly into the hands of the Bani Hamdan 
in the person of Hatim b. al-Ghashim al-Mughallasi. 

Hatim died four years later and was succeeded by 
his second son, ‘Abd Allah. Intratribal strife, perhaps 
in part caused by sectarian differences, began, with 
control of San‘a? as the prize; only two years after 
‘Abd Allah came into power, and although he was 
recognized as a just ruler, he was killed by poison in 
504/1110-11. He in turn was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Ma‘n b. Hatim. By now the dissension in 
the tribe had reached full force, with the elders, led 
by the Kadi Ahmad b. ‘Imran, son of the former 
Sulayhid governor, ranged against Ma‘n while a 
large group of the tribe came to his support. At length, 
in.510/1116, Ma‘n was deposed and imprisoned by the 
Kadi Ahmad, and the tribal control of the city passed 
into the hands of another Hamdanid family. 

Hisham b. Kubayb (not Kubbayt as in Lane-Poole) 
b. Rusah and his brother, al-Humas, ruled in succes- 
sion for the next seventeen years (the year of Hi- 
shdm’s death is not known). Upon the demise of al- 
Humas, in 527/1132-33, he was followed by his son 
Hatim. With the continuance of tribal discord the 
San‘“anis rose in revolt and deposed Hatim in favour 
of Hamid al-Dawla Hatim, the son of the Kadi 
Ahmad b. ‘Imran, in 533/1138-39. He is reported to 
have entered San‘a? with 700 Hamdani horsemen in 
support of his régime. 

By this time Yemen had reverted to its usual state 
of political and religious anarchy with the maim 
towns and districts of both the coast and the high- 
lands in the hands of local independent rulers, a 
condition ripe for the rise of religious reformers and 
adventurers. One of these reformers was the Imam al- 
Mutawakkil Ahmad, a direct descendant in the 
sixth generation from al-Hadi ila ’l-Hakk Yahya, 
the founder of the Zaydi sect in the Yemen. Al- 
Mutawakkil Ahmad, rising in 532/1137-38, proclaimed 
his leadership of the Zaydis in their chief centre, 
Sa‘da, and set out to conquer the highlands, taking 
Nadjran, al-Djawf, and al-Zahir before marching 
against San‘a>, In 545/1150-51 he attacked and 
defeated Hamid al-Dawla, but was unable to seize 
San‘a? from the Hamdanids. 

On the death of Hamid al-Dawla in 556/1161 
control over San‘a? passed to his son, ‘Ali b. Hatim, 
during whose reign the Mahdid (q.v.] ruler of Zabid 
in the Tihdma began his campaigns for territorial 
conquest and the spread of the apostate religious 
doctrines instituted by his father, ‘Ali b. Mahdi 
(d. 554/1159). In 568/1172-73 the Mahdid attacked 
the Zuray‘id [g.v.] ruler of ‘Adan by laying siege to 
the city. The Zuray‘ids, unable to withstand the 
Mahdids alone, requested and received the assistance 
of ‘Ali b. Hatim and that of two other Hamdanid 
tribes of the highlands. In a series of encounters 
during the first part of 569/1173 the Mahdid was 
driven back to the Tihama by the allies. 

Shortly after the return of ‘Ali b. Hatim to San‘a? 
the Ayyiibids under Turan Shah reached the out- 
skirts of the city in their conquest of Yemen. ‘Ali 
fled to the safety of his mountain fortress leaving 
the city open to the invaders, and with the capture 
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of San‘a? by the Ayyibids in 570/1174-75 the Fatimid 
rule of the Hamd§anids of nearly a century came to a 
close. 

Bibltography: al-Khazradji, al-Kifaya (MS 
Brit. Mus., Or. 6941, fols. 47a-55a); H. C. Kay, 
Yaman, its early mediaeval history, London 1892, 
index ; Abi Makhrama, Ta°rtkh Thaghr ‘Adan, in O, 
Léfgren, Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt 
Aden, Uppsala 1936-50, index. 

(C. L. GEDDEs) 

HAMDANIDS, Taghlibi Arab family which, in 
the 4th/1oth century, provided two minor dynas- 
ties, which arose, owing to the decadence of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, in Mesopotamia or Djazira 
(Mosul) and in Syria (Aleppo), and whose most 
distinguished representative was the amir of Aleppo, 
Sayf al-Dawla. 

The Hamdanids are descended from ‘Adi b. 
Usama... b. Taghlib, which is why they are called 
Taghlibis and ‘Adawis (see their genealogical tree 
in Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, C, 32 and in M. Canard, 
Histoire de la dynastie des H’amddnides de Jaxtra et 
de Syrie, i, Algiers 1951, 287-8; cf. the appendix to 
the edition of the Diwan of Abi Firds by S. Dahan, 
Beirut 1944). They came originally from Barka‘id 
in the eastern part of the Dijazira (on Barka‘id, see 
M. Canard, op. cit., 105). 

The first Hamdanids. The first member of the 
family on whom historical information is available 
is Hamdan b. Hamdin b. al-H4rith, who appears in 
254/868 with other Taghlibis in an army which was 
fighting against the Khiaridjis of Djazira, but is 
found from 266/879-80 onwards, and particularly in 
272/885-6, among the Khiridjis, whence his nick- 
name of al-Shari. In 279/892-3, at the time when al- 
Mu‘tadid assumed power and decided to re-establish 
the authority of the caliph in Djazira, Hamdan b. 
Hamdin was in possession of certain places there, 
including M4ridin, and, on the left bank of the Tigris, 
Ardumusht (on this place see M. Canard, op. cit., 
112 and passim). In 282/895, the caliph seized Mari- 
din, which Hamdan had left; then his troops took 
Ardumusht, which Hamdian’s son, Husayn, who had 
been left to guard the fortress while his father fled, 
yielded to the caliph’s forces, himself going over to 
the caliph’s side. After a vigorous pursuit along both 
banks of the Tigris, Hamdan gave himself up to the 
caliph outside Mosul and was imprisoned. (On this 
episode, see M. Canard, op. cit., 301-2; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
apud Lang, Mu‘tadid als Prinz und Regent..., in 
ZDMG, xli, 243; Abi Firas, Diwan, ed. Dahan, 148, 
in the great kasida which he wrote in praise of his 
family.) 

His son Husayn b. Hamdan, now on the side of the 
caliph, gave the latter valuable support in the fight- 
ing against the Kharidjis and their leader Hari al- 
Shari, It was due to him that Hariin was captured, 
and the grateful caliph rewarded him by pardoning 
his father Hamdan and granting him the command 
of a corps of Taghlibi horsemen, which several mem- 
bers of the family joined. He took part in the fight- 
ing in the Djabal against Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Abi Dulaf [see DULAFIDs] in 283/896, and in the ex- 
peditions against the Karmatis. During the caliphate 
of al-Muktafi, he was responsible in 291/903, under 
the orders of Muhammad b. Sulayman, saéhib diwan 
al-djaysh, for the victory in Syria over the Sahib 
al-Khal, who was captured. He also took part in 
Muhammad b. Sulayman’s expedition in which he 
re-conquered Egypt from the last Tilinid ruler in 
292/904-5, refusing to accept the governorship of 
Egypt. He again fought the Karmatis in Syria-in 


295/907-8. Having taken part in the conspiracy to 
put Ibn al-Mu‘tazz on the throne in 296/December 
908, he fled after the plot failed. His brother, Abu 
*l-Haydja? ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, was ordered to 
pursue him but was unable to overtake him. Husayn 
finally asked for amdn through the mediation of his 
brother Ibrahim, which was granted. He was even 
appointed governor of Kumm and K§ashan in the 
Djabal. He returned to Baghdad and received in 
298/910-11 the governorship of the Diyar Rabi‘a, But 
he quarrelled with the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, revolted, 
and was captured by the eunuch Mu’nis in 303/916. 
He was imprisoned, and put to death in 306/918 in 
circumstances which are obscure, perhaps as the 
result of a Shi conspiracy in which he is said to 
have take part while in prison, for he had pronounced 
Shii sympathies (see M. Canard, op. cit., 330-1, 
338-9). 

Husayn’s brothers, ‘Abd Allah Abu ’l-Haydja?, 
Ibrahim, Dawid and Sa‘id, had remained loyal to 
the caliph. The first had been appointed governor 
of Mosul in 293/905-6. He subdued the Kurds of 
the region, directed, as has been said, the operations 
against his brother Husayn in 297, but in 301/913-4 
was dismissed for reasons which are not clear, 
revolted, but then gave himself up to Mu’nis, was 
pardoned and was re-instated as governor of Mosul in 
302/914-5. He was under suspicion at the time of 
Husayn’s revolt in 303, and for a time both he and 
his brother Ibrahim were imprisoned. Soon he was 
again given a command in the army, and fought 
under Muw’nis against Yisuf b. Abi ’]-Sadj, the gover- 
nor of Adharbaydjan and Armenia, who revolted in 
307/919. His brother Ibrahim was appointed gover- 
nor of the Diyar Rabi‘a in 307 (being succeeded, on 
his death in 308, by his brother Dawid); while Abu 
’]-Haydja? was appointed in 308/920 governor of the 
Tarik Khurasan and Dinawar and was re-appointed 
in 313/925-6 to the governorship of Mosul as well, to 
which were shortly added the regions of Bazabda 
and of Karda on the left bank of the Tigris. Abu 
"l-Haydja? was to retain these positions until his 
death in 317/929; in the history of the caliphate he 
played an active political and military réle which 
took him away from Mosul, where he left as his 
lieutenant his son al-Hasan, the future Nasir al- 
Dawla. In 311/923-4 he was given the task of en- 
suring the security of the Pilgrimage route: on his 
return he was attacked by the Karmati Abi Tahir 
Sulayman and taken prisoner, but was freed in 312/ 
928. In 315/927-8, the Karmatis had reached ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr near al-Anbar on the Euphrates and pre- 
sented a serious threat to Baghdad. Abu ’l-Haydja’, 
with his three brothers Sulayman, Sa‘id and Nasr, 
served in the army sent to halt the Karmatis. 
According to one tradition, it was due to the initiative 
of Abu 'l-Haydja’, who persuaded the commander 
of the army to destroy the bridge over the Nahr 
Zubara, that Baghdad was saved and the Karmatis 
forced to turn their attentions elsewhere. 

However, Hariin b. Gharib, the son of the maternal 
uncle of the caliph al-Muktadir, was ambitious to 
take the place of the cominander-in-chief, the eunuch 
Mu?nis, who was friendly to the Hamd§anids. Having 
obtained the governorship of the Djabal, he dismissed 
Abu ’l-Haydja? from his governorship of Dinawar. 
Abu ’l-Haydja’ then came with his troops to Baghdad. 
He took part in the conspiracy which came to a head 
at the beginning of 317/February 929 and whose 
aim was to overthrow al-Muktadir and to replace him 
by his brother Muhammad al-Kahir. Working closely 
with the chief of police, Nazik, he played a very 
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important part in the conspiracy and it was he who 
installed al-Kahir in the palace and procured al- 
Muktadir’s abdication; at the same time, keeping his 
own interests in view, he caused to be bestowed on 
himself the governorship of a wide area. But there 
arose a counter-revolt; the new caliph was besieged 
in his palace and Abu ’l-Haydja’ died her ically 
defending al-Kahir to the end. Al-Muktadir, returned 
to power, evinced the most profound grief at Abu 
*]-Haydja”’s death. 

Abu ’l-Haydja? was at this period the most notable 
member of the Hamdanid family. His great qualities 
of valour and generosity and his frank and inde- 
pendent spirit commanded respect and were univer- 
sally esteemed. But he possessed also the spirit of 
intrigue which was characteristic of the great feudal 
lords of the time and he was finally the cause of his 
own undoing. Aba Firas gives him an important 
place in his kasida and praises his powerful sword- 
strokes. Like Husayn, and probably the whole 
family, he had definite Shi‘ tendencies, which were 
to re-appear in his son Sayf al-Dawla: Ibn Hawkal 
mentions that he was responsible for the restoration 
of the tomb of ‘Ali at Kifa (on Abu ’l-Haydja , see 
M. Canard, op. cit., 341-76, and on his brothers, ibid., 
378-81). 

Abu ’l-Haydja”’s two sons were to be the most 
famous members of the Hamd4nid family and, in- 
heriting their father’s prestige, were to follow his 
political example and to make renowned the two 
emirates, Mosul and Aleppo, which they governed. 
But Abu ’l-Haydja? may be considered as the founder 
of the emirate of Mosul and of the Hamdanid dynasty. 

The Hamdanid emirate of Mosul. Al-Hasan 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, the son of Abu ’l-Haydja? 
and the future Nasir al-Dawla, had at first some 
difficulty in making himself amir of Mosul. On his 
father’s death he inherited only a part of his domains, 
on the left bank of the Tigris, his claim to Mosul 
being denied. He regained it in 318/930, however, but 
was deprived of it again as a result of the intrigues 
of his uncles, Nasr and Sa‘id, who left him only the 
western part of the Diyar Rabi‘a. In 322/934 he 
again became master of Mosul and of the Diyar 
Rabi‘a, but was ousted once again by his uncle Sa‘id, 
who was intriguing against him from Baghdad. He 
therefore rid himself of him by a villainous murder, 
then Mosul was re-occupied by the troops of the 
vizier Ibn Mukla. Hasan, who had fled to Armenia, 
prepared from there the re-conquest of Mosul. He 
defeated the lieutenants of the caliph and of the rival 
Taghlibi clan, the Bani’ Habib, who had sided with 
the caliph against him. At the beginning of 324/end of 
935, the caliph al-Radi finally appointed him gover- 
nor of Mosul and of the three provinces of the Dja- 
zira (Diyar Rabi‘a, Diyar Mudar and Diyar Bakr). 
He nevertheless had to fight, with the help of his 
younger brother ‘Ali, the future Sayf al-Dawla, in 
order to wrest Diyar Bakr from one of his former 
auxiliaries, a Daylami, and Diyar Mudar from some 
Kaysi tribes and an officer of the caliph. In 936 he 
was master of the whole of the Djazira and hence- 
forward was to be able to give free rein to his ambi- 
tions. 

The crisis in the caliphate which had forced the 
caliph al-Radi to hand over his powers to an amir 
al-umard@ gave rise to rivalry among all the candi- 
dates for this position. Hasan, with the power which 
the possession of a rich province gave him, desired the 
position and engaged in a conflict with the amir al-um- 
ara’, Badjkam [9.v.], who tried unsuccessfully to dis- 
possess him of Mosul. At one moment Hasan gave his 


support to another amir al-umara?, Ibn Ra’ik, and to 
the caliph al-Muttaki, who were being threatened by 
the ambitious Ahmad al-Baridi of Basra, but then had 
Ibn Ra?ik assassinated and himself took his place at 
Baghdad in 330/942 after having brought back the 
caliph to his capital (4 June 942). He had earlier 
received the title of Nasir al-Dawla (Defender of the 
dynasty), while his brother ‘Ali, who, with his 
cousin Husayn b. Sa‘id b. Hamdan, had helped 
him, received that of Sayf al-Dawla (Sword of the 
dynasty). Nasir al-Dawla governed the attenuated 
‘Abbasid empire for about a year, but had to give up 
the position to one of his officers who had led a revolt 
against him, the Turk Tizin, and returned to Mosul. 
The caliph al-Muttaki quarrelled with Tazin and 
put himself under the protection of the Hamdanid, 
but the latter, after being defeated by Tizin, 
abandoned the caliph who, after trying to gain the 
protection of the Ikhshid of Egypt, who was master 
of Syria, returned to Baghdad. Nasir al-Dawla then 
concluded in 332/944 a pact with Tizin which 
assured him the governorship of the Djazira. Next 
he unsuccessfully opposed the Buwayhid Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla when in 334/January 946 the latter took 
possession of the capital, and concluded an agree- 
ment with him in 335/946. He was confirmed in his 
possessions and the Buwayhid even supported him 
when his troops revolted. But twice there was con- 
flict between them, in 337/948-9 and in 347/958-9, 
because of the Hamdanid’s refusal to fulfil his finan- 
cial obligations to the central power as represented 
by the Buwayhid. In 347 Nasir al-Dawla even had to 
take refuge with his brother Sayf al-Dawla, the 
master of Aleppo (from 336/948, see below), until 
the signing of a new treaty which Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
concluded with Sayt al-Dawla, regarding Nasir al- 
Dawla as the subordinate of his brother, Nasir al- 
Dawla was once again driven out of Mosul by 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla, and for the same reasons, in 353/964, 
but he was able to make a victorious return there 
with his sons. However, Mu‘izz al-Dawla would 
have dealings only with Abi Taghlib, the eldest son 
of Nasir al-Dawla, who was already beginning to 
follow a policy of his own. 

This year 353 marks the decline of the power of 
NAsir al-Dawla, who, now old and in conflict with 
his sons, was deposed by them and exiled in 356/967 
to Ardumusht, where he died in 358/969. 

Nasir al-Dawla’s power had extended over the 
Diyar Rabi‘a, Mosul, the districts on the left bank 
of the Tigris, and Rahba in the Diyar Mudar. As we 
shall see, he had left the Diyar Bakr to his brother 
Sayf al-Dawla, who also held the greater part of- the 
Diyar Mudar. At the beginning of his reign, Nasir al- 
Dawla had made two unsuccessful attempts, in 
324/935-6 and in 333/944, to extend his domination 
to Adharbaydjan. His penetration into Armenia in 
323/935 when he was forced to leave Mosul (see 
above) was also only temporary, and it is doubtful 
whether he was able to make his authority recognized 
there as Sayf al-Dawla did later. In the Byzantine 
war Nasir al-Dawla played only a part of little im- 
portance (on the reign of Nasir al-Dawla see M. 
Canard, op. cit., 377-407, 409-52, 507-39, and art. 
NASIR AL-DAWLA). 

He was succeeded by his son Fadl Allah Aba 
Taghlib al-Ghadanfar. Abi Taghlib came into con- 
flict first with his brother Hamdan, who alone had 
opposed the removal of Nasir al-Dawla and who had 
a certain amount of power at his command, for he 
held the governorship of Nisibis in the Diyar Rabi‘a, 
of Maridin and of Rahba in the Diyar Mudar, and he 
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had in addition seized Rakka and Rafika after the 
death of Sayf al-Dawla of Aleppo. In order to fight 
against Hamdan, Abi Taghlib made an agreement 
with Bakhtiyar, who had succeeded Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
at Baghdad, and Hamdan was forced to abandon his 
possessions and to flee to Baghdad. Bakhtiyar suc- 
ceeded in procuring his return to Rahba in 359/970; 
but the war between the two brothers recommenced, 
resulting in a battle, in which Hamdan mortally 
wounded another of his brothers, and in further 
quarrels in the Hamdanid family, several members 
of which abandoned Abi Taghlib. Hamdan was 
defeated, however, and again obliged to flee to Bagh- 
dad where he was joined at the end of 360/971 by 
his brother Abi Tahir Ibrahim. 

Abi Taghlib did not on the other hand enter into 
conflict with his cousin at Aleppo, Abu ’l-Ma‘ali 
Sharif, the successor of Sayf al-Dawla, who, having 
difficulties in Syria, tacitly accepted the nominal 
suzerainty of the emirate of Mosul over that of Aleppo 
which had been granted to Abi Taghlib by the caliph 
al-Muti‘, thus continuing the state of affairs which 
had existed during the time of Nasir al-Dawla. Nor 
did he oppose Abt Taghlib’s seizure of the Diyar 
Bakr and the Diyar Mudar. 

But Abi Taghlib’s chief opponent was the Buway- 
hid Bakhtiyar, master of the caliphate and the re- 
presentative of the central power to which the 
Hamdanid had to pay tribute. Hostility between 
the two was inevitable, especially as the Hamdanid’s 
ambition was to play in Baghdad the réle which had 
formerly been played by his father Nasir al-Dawla, 
and also as two of his brothers were there, one of 
whom especially, Hamdan, was urging Bakhtiyar 
to drive Abi Taghlib out of Mosul. At first Abi 
Taghlib and Bakhtiyar followed a policy of alliance, 
which showed itself in their common attitude 
towards the Karmatis and the Fatimids, but in 
368/973, prompted by Hamdan, Bakhtiyar undertook 
the conquest of Mosul and marched on the town. A 
shrewd move by Abia Taghlib in the direction of 
Baghdad led Bakhtiyar to negotiate. The terms of 
the agreement, which contained one clause requiring 
the Hamdanid to keep Baghdad supplied with wheat, 
were observed by neither side and hostilities re- 
commenced, ending in a new agreement in 974. 
Relations then improved, and Abi Taghlib, to whom 
Bakhtiyar had persuaded the caliph to grant the 
lakab of ‘Uddat al-Dawla, gave the Buwayhid his 
support against the rebel Turkish leaders and ad- 
vanced even as far as Baghdad. But it was due to the 
intervention of the Buwayhid of Shiraz, ‘Adud al- 
Dawla (the son of Rukn al-Dawla of Rayy), that 
Bakhtiyar was restored to his throne at Baghdad. 
In 364/975 Abt. Taghlib obtained a new treaty, 
which freed him from the payment of tribute. When 
*Adud al-Dawla attempted, in 367/977, to gain for 
himself Bakhtiyar’s position at Baghdad and to send 
the latter to seek a new fortune in Syria, Abi Taghlib 
gave his support to Bakhtiyar, who was trying to 
recapture Baghdad, on condition that his brother 
Hamdan, who was with Bakhtiyar, was handed over 
to him; he then had Hamdan put to death. But the 
troops of Bakhtiyar and Abi Taghlib were defeated 
by ‘Adud al-Dawla in 367/978. The Buwayhid 
seized Mosul and forced Abi Taghlib to flee. He 
reached Nisibis, then Mayyafarikin, then Arzan and 
Armenia, then Hisn Ziyad in the Byzantine terri- 
tory of Anzitene held by the Byzantine rebel Skleros, 
hoping to obtain his help by forming an alliance with 
him. But his hopes were disappointed; he returned 
towards Amid without encountering any opposition 





from the Buwayhid troops who were engaged in 
besieging Mayyafarikin. After the capture of this 
town in 368/978, Abi Taghlib no longer felt secure 
and turned towards Rahba. From there he tried in 
vain to reach an agreement with ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
who was now master of the greater part of the Dja- 
zira, and decided to continue into Syria into Fatimid 
territory, while the Buwayhid army arrived to occupy 
the Diyar Mudar. Avoiding passing through the 
territory of his cousin at Aleppo, Sa‘d al-Dawla, who 
had acknowledged the suzerainty of ‘Adud al- 
Dawla and had been invited by him to arrest the 
fugitive, he managed to reach the Hawran. He hoped 
to enter Damascus and to obtain from the Fatimid 
caliph the governorship of this town, which at that 
time was in the hands of a rebel, al-Kassam. But the 
latter prevented him from entering the town and 
Abt Taghlib, after some skirmishes, headed south- 
wards and reached Kafr ‘Akib on the Lake of Tiberias. 
He began negotiations with the Fatimid general 
Fadl and promised to help him to reconquer Damas- 
cus. But Fadl had undertaken to support Mufarridj 
b. Daghfal b. al-Djarrah, the master of Ramla, who 
was disturbed by the presence and the ambitions of 
Abi Taghlib. Fadl, violating his agreements, on the 
contrary promised Ramla to Abi Taghlib. Finally 
Abi Taghlib joined forces with the enemies of 
Mufarridj, the Bani ‘Ukayl, and with them embarked 
on an action against him. Mufarridj then appealed 
to Fadl. In the ensuing battle Abi Taghlib was 
taken prisoner by Mufarridj and put to death (369/ 
979) 

Abi Taghlib had had to endure violent Byzantine 
attacks in 361-2/972, but in the following year his 
lieutenant took prisoner the Domesticus Melias, who 
died in captivity. In /974, the Emperor in revenge 
ravaged Mesopotamia. It appears that about this 
time Abi Taghlib paid tribute to the Empire. At 
the time of the revolt of Skleros, after the death of 
John Tzimisces in /976, the Byzantine rebel relied 
on the help of Abii Taghlib, with whom he concluded 
a pact, and we have seen that in 368/978 he spent 
some time at Hisn Ziyad, the headquarters of 
Skleros (on the reign of Abii Taghlib see M. Canard, 
op. cit., 541-77, 838 ff.). 

The Hamdanid dynasty of Mosul ended tragically. 
It had indeed led a rather precarious existence from 
the time of the arrival at Baghdad of Mu‘izz al-Dawla. 

Abi Taghlib’s sister, Djamila, who had fled with 
her brother, also met a tragic end. One tradition had 
it that she took her life after being handed over to 
‘Adud al-Dawla. The other members of the Ham- 
danid family at Mosul, notably Aba Taghlib’s two 
brothers Abi ‘Abd Allah Husayn and Abia Tahir 
Ibrahim, transferred their allegiance to the Buwayhid. 
After the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla, a Kurdish amir, 
Badh, had taken possession of the Diyar Bakr. In 
order to halt Badh’s attempts to gain the remainder 
of the Djazira, the Buwayhid Sams4m al-Dawla, who 
had come to the throne in 379/989, authorized the 
two brothers to return to Mosul. They attempted 
there to regain power and fought against Badh 
with the help of the Bani ‘Ukayl. Badh was killed in 
a battle against Husayn in the region of Balad. 
Badh’s successor, his nephew Abi ‘Ali b. Marwan, 
carried on the struggle against the two brothers and 
took Husayn prisoner, but released him on the inter- 
vention of the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz, who received 
him in Syria and made him governor of Tyre in 
387/997. Another of Abi Taghlib’s brothers, Abu 
*l-Muta® Dhu ’l-Karnayn, also entered the service 
of the Fatimid, and became governor of Damascus 
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in 401/1010-1. Aba Tahir Ibrahim was arrested and 
put to death by the ‘Ukaylid amir with whom he had 
fought against Badh. Mosul then passed into the 
power of an ‘Ukaylid dynasty. 

One of Husayn’s grandsons, Husayn Abi Muham- 
mad, who like his ancestor bore the title Nasir al- 
Dawla, played an important réle in Egypt in the reign 
of al-Mustansir, first as governor of Syria, then in 
Cairo during the disturbances of 459/1065 and the 
following years. He was at one moment absolute 
master in Cairo, tried to re-establish the ‘Abbasid 
suzerainty there and deprived the caliph of all author- 
ity. He died in 465/1072, the victim, with his brother 
Fakhr al-‘Arab, of a conspiracy [see FATIMIDS, 
AL-MUSTANSIR and NASIR AL-DAWLA]. 

The Hamdanid emirate of Aleppo. The 
formation of the Hamdanid emirate of Aleppo was 
the work of ‘Ali b. Abi ’l-Haydja? ‘Abd Allah b. 
Hamdan, Sayf al-Dawla. After the assassination of 
Ibn Ra?ik, Nasir al-Dawla had tried to gain control 
of his fief of the Diyar Mudar and of northern Syria. 
But the lieutenants whom he sent there had only 
a precarious authority and were disposed to render 
allegiance to the Ikhshid. In 332/944, the caliph, 
who was under the protection of the Hamdanid, 
sought the support of the Ikhshid and tried to 
go to Syria. Fearing that the whole of Syria and 
the Diyaér Mudar would fall into the hands of 
the Ikhshid, Nasir al-Dawla sent troops under the 
command of Husayn b. Sa‘id b. Hamdan, who 
gained control of Aleppo. The caliph left for Rakka, 
accompanied, or rather escorted, by Sayf al-Dawla 
who had left Nisibis with him. However, the Ikhshid, 
who had driven Husayn b. Sa‘id out of Aleppo, had 
arrived at Rakka, to meet the caliph there. The caliph 
received the Ikhshid and confirmed him in the pos- 
session of Syria. Then the Ikhshid, who had refused 
to commit himself further, returned to Egypt, 
while the caliph retraced his steps to Baghdad. As 
the authority of the administrators whom the 
Ikhshid had appointed in northern Syria seemed 
rather precarious, Sayf al-Dawla decided to seize 
northern Syria, with the help of troops and money 
supplied by his brother. He entered Aleppo in Rabi‘ 
I 333/October 944, by arrangement with the Kilabis 
of the region and without any fighting. Then the 
Ikhshid reacted; after a war of more than two years, 
interrupted in 334/945 by a truce which the death of 
the Ikhshid encouraged Sayf al-Dawla to repudiate, 
a definitive peace was concluded between the Ham- 
danid and the son and successor of the Ikhshid, 
Unudjir, and in 336/947 Sayf al-Dawla became 
master of a state which comprised northern Syria 
(djund of Hims and of Kinnasrin, ‘Awdsim), the 
Syrian frontier marches, which submitted to him in 
335/946, and the greater part of the Diyar Mudar 
and the Diyar Bakr (see above). This Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian state remained theoretically subordinate to 
that of Mosul, Nasir al-Dawla being the elder, but 
in practice it was territorially and politically more 
important, and Sayf al-Dawla (who until then had 
fought for Nasir al-Dawla in ‘Irak, in Mesopotamia, 
even in Armenia, where in 328/940 he had received 
the submission of the Armenian princes, and against 
the Byzantines) became in fact independent of him 
and of the caliph. 

From the time he became master of Aleppo, res- 
ponsible for the defence of the Syro-Mesopotamian 
frontier (which extended from Cilicia to Shimshat 
and to Kalikala in Armenia), Sayf al-Dawla’s main 
task was the war against the Byzantines; but he had 
also to fight against the rebel tribes in Syria. He 
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built himself a splendid palace outside Aleppo, his 
main capital, the second being Mayy4farikin, on 
which too he lavished every care. He gathered round 
him a number of members of his family, including 
his cousin Abi Firas, whom he had made governor 
of Manbidj, and formed for himself a court made 
famous by the poets who were attached to it. He 
reigned in Aleppo from 336/947 until 356/967. The 
first period of his reign was marked by successes 
both within the realm and outside it, but in the later 
period, from 350/961-2 onwards, he suffered serious 
reverses—the temporary occupation of his capital 
by the Byzantines, the loss of Cilicia, internal dis- 
turbances and rebellions, and finally his own illness 
(hemiplegia). He died at Aleppo in Safar 356/ 
February 967, aged 51. Nevertheless the brilliance 
which he conferred on the emirate of Aleppo by 
his military victories and by his cultural influence, 
and through the poets and the prose-writers of 
what has been called the “circle of Sayf al-Dawla”, 
has made him one of the most famous rulers of 
Islam. Without going into detail, we refer the 
reader to the article SAYF AL-DAWLA, which will 
deal with his campaigns against the Byzantines 
and against the tribes, the beginnings and the 
end of his career, his internal and external policy 
and his cultural réle (on him see M. Canard, op. 
cit., 489-505, 596-663, 741-827. Ulla S. Linder 
Welin, Sayf al-Dawlah’s reign in Syria and Diyarbekr 
in the light of the numismatic evidence, offprint from 
Commentationes de nummis saeculorum IX-XI in 
Suecia repertis, i, Lund 1961, deals with the political 
events as reflected in the coins issued by Sayf 
al-Dawla). 

Sayf al-Dawla’s successor was his son Sa‘d al- 
Dawla Abu ’l-Ma‘ali, who at that time was at Mayya- 
farikin and did not arrive in Aleppo until June-July 
967. He was the son of the sister of Abi Firas al- 
Harith ibn Abi ’1-SAla? Said and was only 15 years of 
age. He had to face the rebellion of Abi Firas, his 
father’s cousin, who was at that time governor of Hims. 
Abi Firas was killed in battle in 357/April 968. After 
this Sa‘d al-Dawla had to leave Aleppo because of 
the threat of the Byzantine armies, which at the 
end of 968 reached as far as Hims and Tripoli but did 
not, however, trouble Aleppo, where Sa‘d al-Dawla 
had left his chamberlain (sadjib) Karghiiyah, who 
had been his father’s chamberlain and had already 
governed Aleppo during the absence of Sayf al- 
Dawla. Sa‘d al-Dawla was unable to return to 
Aleppo as soon as the disturbance was over because 
Karghiyah, ambitious to seize power for himself, 
had come out in open rebellion (358/968). The young 
amir, deprived of Aleppo by Karghiyah and of 
Rakka by Abi Taghlib, wandered from Saridj to 
Harran, Mayydafarikin and Manbidj, whence he 
advanced towards Aleppo. But he had to retreat 
before the presence of the Byzantine forces. In fact, 
Peter the Stratopedarch and Michael Bourtzes had 
taken Antioch at the end of 358/October 969, and 
Peter the Stratopedarch had entered Aleppo and 
imposed on Karghiiyah a treaty making Aleppo a 
Byzantine protectorate (Safar 359/December 969- 
January 970) which excluded Sa‘d al-Dawla from 
the emirate of Aleppo in favour of Karghiyah and, 
after him, of his lieutenant Bakdjir. Sa‘d al-Dawla 
obtained refuge at Hims, whence he succeeded in 
returning to Aleppo only in 367/977, after Karghiyah 
had been removed by his lieutenant Bakdjir. 

At first Sa‘d al-Dawla’s authority extended only 
over the Syrian provinces, Abii Taghlib having in 
360/971 seized the whole of the Djazira.However, by 
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recognizing the suzerainty of the Buwayhid ‘Adud 
al-Dawla in 368/979 (which gained for him from the 
caliph the Jakab of Sa‘d al-Dawla), he succeeded in 
recovering the Diyar Mudar, with the exception of 
Rahba and Rakka, from Abi Taghlib, now a fugitive. 
He had appointed Bakdjir governor of Hims, but 
he lost no time in entering into conflict with him. 
Bakdjar relied for help on the Fatimid, who had 
promised him the governorship of Damascus and 
whose plan was to take advantage of the enmity 
between Bakdjair and Sa‘d al-Dawla to seize the 
emirate of Aleppo for himself. In order to fight against 
Bakdjér, Sa‘d al-Dawla relied on the help of the 
Byzantines, who, in 371/981-2, had just sent an 
army to Aleppo to remind the amir of his obligations 
under the treaty of 359, which from then on he was 
obliged to fulfil more or less scrupulously. It was a 
Byzantine army which, in 373/983, forced Bakdjir, 
who had come to lay siege to Aleppo, to raise the 
siege, and which also returned Hims to Sa‘d al- 
Dawla. The conflict between Bakdjir and Sa‘d al- 
Dawla ceased during the time that Bakdjir, driven 
out of Hims, was governor of Damascus for the 
Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz, particularly as Sa‘d al- 
Dawla, no longer able to rely on support from the 
Buwayhids whose power was then in decline, made 
overtures to the Fatimid caliph and recognized his 
sovereignty in 376/986. But hostilities recommenced 
when Bakdjir, engaged in conflict with the Fatimid 
vizier Ibn Killis, was obliged to abandon Damascus 
and installed himself at Rakka, whence he marched 
against Aleppo. He received little support from the 
Fatimid, whereas Sa‘d al-Dawla received Byzantine 
reinforcements, and he was defeated at Na‘ira to 
the east of Aleppo in 381/991, captured and exe- 
cuted. But Sa‘d al-Dawla quarrelled with the Fati- 
mid caliph over the arrest of Bakdjir’s children, 
which was done contrary to a promise that he had 
given, and if he had not died in Shaww4l 381/ 
December 991, like his father of hemiplegia, he 
would certainly have attacked the Fatimid possessions 
in Syria, as he had haughtily threatened the Fatimid 
ambassador that he would do. 

Sa‘d al-Dawla’s policy had been to manceuvre 
among Byzantium, the Buwayhid and the Fatimid. 
He was not absolutely loyal either to the Fatimid 
or to the Emperor, for in 375/985 the Emperor had 
to invade his territory because he was not fulfilling 
his obligations. Sa‘d al-Dawla avenged himself for 
this intervention, which had led to the capture of 
Killis and the bombardment of Apamea and of 
Kafartab, by sending Karghiyah against the 
monastery of Dayr Sam‘an [g.v.] where he massacred 
a great number of monks and led others in captivity 
to Aleppo. However, a new agreement was concluded 
in 376{/May 986, which did not prevent Sa‘d al- 
Dawla from supporting the rebel Skleros when the 
latter was set free by the Buwayhid at the end of 
986, and in addition from recognizing at the same 
time (December 986) Fatimid suzerainty. In internal 
affairs he had only a precarious authority (on all this 
see M. Canard, op. cit., 665-94). 

Sa‘d al-Dawla was succeeded by his son Sa‘id Abu 
*1-Fadail Sa‘id al-Dawla. The history of his reign is 
almost exclusively that of the attempts of Fatimid 
Egypt to gain the emirate of Aleppo, which were 
opposed by the Byzantine emperor. A first attempt 
in 382/992 by the Fatimid general Mangitekin, who 
laid siege to Aleppo, failed, less by reason of the oper- 
ations of Bourtzes, the Byzantine governor of 
Antioch, than because of Mangitekin’s lack of 
vigour and the excellent resistance of Aleppo. A 


second attempt by the same Mangiitekin in 384/944 
was almost successful, for Bourtzes, to whom Sa‘d 
al-Dawla and his minister Lulu’, the former cham- 
berlain of Sa‘d al-Dawla, appealed for help, was 
defeated at the Ford of the Orontes, and Aleppo was 
besieged for about eleven months. But on the one 
hand the persistence of Lu*lu? and on the other the 
arrival of the emperor Basil II in person, sent for 
from Bulgaria by a Hamdanid ambassador, in the 
spring of 995, forced Mangiitekin to retreat. The 
Hamdinid amir and Lulu? humbly prostrated 
themselves before the emperor in gratitude for this. 
Later, the Egyptians extended their authority further 
and further over the emirate of Aleppo. In 388/998 they 
even defeated the Byzantines outside Apamea, which 
remained in Egyptian hands. In 389/999 a new Byzan- 
tine campaign, which advanced as far as Beirut, 
strengthened the defence of Aleppo against the Egyp- 
tians by the establishment of a Byzantine garrison 
at Shayzar. But in 391/1001 Basil II] concluded a 
peace treaty with the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, who, 
on his side, signed a treaty with the amir of Aleppo. 

After this the emirate of Aleppo steadily declined. 
After the beginning of the reign of Sa‘id al-Dawla, a 
large number of Hamdanid ghulams had passed into 
the service of Egypt. Lu?lu? aimed to seize entirely 
the power which he was in fact already wielding, for 
he completely dominated Sa‘id al-Dawla, to whom 
he had given his daughter in marriage. He therefore 
had Sa‘id al-Dawla assassinated in 392/1002. From 
then on he held the power, which he shared with 
his son Mansir. In 394/1003-4, he rid himself of the 
members of the Hamdanid family: the two sons of 
Sa‘id al-Dawla, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali and Abu ’1-Ma‘ali 
Sharif, were exiled to Cairo; a son of Sa‘d al-Dawla, 
Abu ’l-Haydja’, fled, disguised as a woman, to the 
court of the emperor Basil. 

Lu?lu? died in 399/1008. His son Mansiir succeeded 
him and received investiture from the Fatimid caliph 
with the title of Murtada al-Dawla (the Approved of 
the dynasty). His reign was marked by an attempt 
to restore the Hamdanids in the person of Abu ’l- 
Haydja’, the son of Sa‘d al-Dawla. At the request of 
a large faction at Aleppo, his brother-in-law, the 
Marwanid Mumabhid al-Dawla of the Diyar Bakr, 
obtained the Emperor’s permission for Abu ’l-Haydja? 
to leave Constantinople. He reached Mayy§afarikin, 
whence he marched with a small army on Aleppo. 
But he was not given the Emperor’s support. Man- 
sir b. Lu’lu’ enticed over to his side the Kilabis who 
had joined Abu ’l-Haydja? and obtained in addition 
Egyptian help, for he was scarcely more than a 
Fatimid governor. The defeated Abu ’l-Haydja? fled 
towards Malatya and from there returned to Constan- 
tinople. The Emperor wished to send him back into 
Muslim territory but Mansir intervened to persuade 
the Emperor to keep him with him. It is probable 
that he was converted to Christianity and served in 
the Byzantine army, for there exists his seal with on 
one side his name in Arabic and on the other the 
representation of a person who seems to wear his 
hair in military style and to wear a belt with a legend 
in Greek: Hagios Theodoros (Saint Theodore Stra- 
tilates?). (See Halil Edhem, Sceaux du Musée de 
Constantinople, 1321, 42, NO. 31). 

By a curious trick of fate, Mansir b. Lu?lu’, after 
he had been dethroned by Salih b. Mirdas in 406/ 
1015-6, also took refuge in Byzantine territory and 
received as a fief the castle of Shih al-Laylin, near 
to the frontier; he also made an unsuccessful attempt 
to return to Aleppo and served in the Byzantine 
army, for he appears on the side of Romanus Argyrus 
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at the battle of A‘z4z in 421/1030 (see Kamil al-Din, 
Zubddat al-halab, ed. Dahan, sub anno; cf. M. Canard, 
op. cit., 709-11 and 859). 

Thus ended, after that of the Hamdanids of Mosul, 
the dynasty of the Hamdanids of Aleppo. Both were 
of a character uncommon at this time, in that they 
were Arab dynasties. Both played an important 
political réle; they had their period of greatness 
which was followed by decline. The historian of 
Mayyafarikin, Ibn al-Azrak, has given a melancholy 
account of this (see M. Canard, Sayf al-Dawla. 
Recueil de textes, 1934, 279-80). The patronage of 
Nasir al-Dawla and of Sayf al-Dawla favoured in 
Mosul and Aleppo a remarkable literary development. 
The names of Ibn Nubiata, of Kushadjim, of al- 
Nami, al-Sari, Babbagha, Abia Firas, of al-Mutanabbi 
and others will always be associated with the Ham- 
danid dynasty. The Hamdanids have been praised, 
by writers impressed by their efforts in the Holy 
War, by their Arab qualities of courage and gener- 
osity and by the ostentation with which they sur- 
rounded themselves, and they retained enormous 
prestige. But they have also had their critics. In their 
own time, Ibn Hawkal (119-20, 140 ff., 153-4) did 
not spare them his criticisms, for he was outspoken 
in his judgement of their tyrannical administration 
and their cupidity. Of present day writers, Kurd 
‘Ali has also reacted against the unbounded admir- 
ation which the Arab world has accorded them. 

Bibliography: The outstanding study of 

Freytag, Geschichte der Dynastien der Hamdaniden 

in Mosul und Aleppo, in ZDMG, x (1856) and xi 

(1857), although now out of date, remains of im- 

portance. See now M. Canard, Histoire de la 

dynastie des H’amddnides de Jaztra et de Syrie, i, 

Algiers-Paris 1951, with bibl. in the introd., 15-71. 

Information on the members of the family is given 

also in Abi Firas, Diwaén, ed. S. Dahan, Beirut 

1944, index. (M. CANARD) 

HAMDI, HAMD ALLAH (853/1449-909/1503), 
Turkish poet, born at Géyniik near Bolu. He was 
the youngest of the twelve (or seven) sons of the 
famous shaykh Ak Shams al-Din [q.v.], who had 
succeeded Hadjdji Bayram as the superior of the 
Bayramiyya. Hamdi lost his father at the age of ten. 
He had an unhappy childhood, which probably 
inspired him to write his famous mathnawi Yusuf we 
Zuleykha. In the introductory part of this work he 
relates that his lazy, ignorant and quarrelsome 
brothers ill-treated him and were jealous of him 
because of the great affection their father Ak Shams 
al-Din showed him. ‘Joseph reached the extremity 
of his misfortunes, there is no end to my suffering” 
(Yusuf we Ziileykhd, Istanbul, MS Universite T.Y. 
675, fols. r1b-r2a). Although he has nothing lau- 
datory to say of his brothers, some of them are 
mentioned in the sources as outstanding ‘ulema? 
(Hiiseyn Enisi, Mendkib-i Ak Shams al-Din and 
Tashképrii-zade, al-Shakaik al-nuSmaniyye, passim). 

Very little is known about his early life and his 
education. Judging by his works and by the fact 
that he was for a short time mudarris at the madrasa 
of Mehemmed I in Bursa, he must have had a 
classical training. From various complaints and 
remarks scattered in his works, particularly in his 
mathnawi Leyla we Medjnan (Istanbul, MS Universite 
T.Y. 800, fol. 110) it seems evident that Hamdi did 
not enjoy protection or encouragement from any 
sultan, vizier or other dignitary. According to some 
tedhkire-writers (Latifi, Kinall-zdde Hasan Celebi, 
Bey4ni, s.v.) he originally submitted his Yusuf we 
Ziileykha to Bayezid II, with a dedicatory introduc- 


tion. As there was no response from the sultan, he 
removed the dedication in subsequent copies and 
replaced it with lines complaining of Fate. During 
his short stay in Bursa as mudarris, Hamdi became 
a disciple of the sheykk Ibrahim Tenniri, one of his 
father’s khalifas, and retired to Géyniik where he 
lived a secluded life. His circumstances must have 
been difficult as Hasan Celebi reports that he made 
his living by copying and selling his own works. He 
died at Géyniik where he is buried beside his father. 
Apart from various treatises on religion and 
mysticism mentioned in the sources, which have not 
come down to us, Hamdi is the author of the following 
works: (1) Diwan, a small volume, copies of which 
are extremely rare and which is not characteristic of 
the poet, since Hamdi distinguished himself in the 
mathnawi genre and his conventional kasidas and 
ghazals, mostly with a mystic leaning couched in 
safi terminology, are of rather limited inspiration. For 
a fairly good copy see Siileymaniye-Esad Efendi 
no, 2626; (2) Yusuf we Ziileykhad, a mathnawi on 
the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, treated in a 
mystical manner. Originally based on the data given 
in the Kur?an and its commentaries, later elaborated 
by outstanding Persian poets, the story was made 
the subject of a marhnawit by several Eastern and 
Western Turkish poets. Hamdi’s work, completed in 
897/1492, became immensely popular and very many 
copies are to be found in the libraries of Turkey and 
Europe (for copies in Istanbul libraries see Istanbul 
Kiittiphanelert Tiirkge Hamseler Katalogu, Istanbul 
1961, 22-37). Hamdi says in his work that he 
followed the Yusuf we Ziileykha attributed to 
Firdawsi and particularly that of Djaémi. In fact 
most of the mathnavwi is in line with Djami’s with the 
difference that he uses the khafif metre instead of 
| Djami’s hazadj and he intersperses the mathnawi 
with ghazals following the tradition of Sheykhi; 
(3) Leyla we Medjniin, a mathnawi completed in 
905/1499-1500, based on the well-known legend of 
Arabic origin, also a parallel to Djami’s homonymous 
work. Although not inferior to the Yusuf we 
Ziileykhé this mathnawi did not enjoy the same 
popularity and was almost ignored after Fudili’s 
(a good copy dated 936/1530 is MS Ayasofya 3901/2) ; 
(4) Tuhfet al-Sushshak, an allegorical mathnawi, the 
most original of Hamdi’s works. A young merchant 
(the human soul) sets forth from Caesarea (the sacred 
country), as the result of guidance by the sheykh 
Ewhad al-Din, with servants and merchandise (the 
capabilities of the soul) for Constantinople (this sad 
world), where his great beauty causes the Byzantine 
vizier (beshrouded reason) to select him as a fitting 
husband for his equally beautiful daughter (bodily 
delight). The young merchant abandons his true 
faith and devotes himself to his beloved. Two sons 
are born to them. At a service in the church ot St. 
Sophia, the young merchant sees his volume of the 
Kur’an which he had placed there when he abandoned 
Islam. As he opens the pages of the volume, he 
lights on a verse exhorting those whose hearts have 
grown hard to return to God. The young merchant 
cries aloud as the light of divine guidance streams 
into his soul. The vizier and his daughter embrace 
Islam at this holy sign and all three depart for 
Caesarea. Since most mathnawis elaborated usually 
one of the known and common themes of the Islamic 
world, this original tale does not seem to have 
aroused much interest, as the MSS are extremely 
rare (a good copy is in the British Museum, MS Or. 
7115); (5) Kiydafet-name, (the Book of Features), 
i a short mathnaw? in khafif metre on the tra- 
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ditional science of physiognomy, dealing with the | fields with luxurious crops of Indian corn. 


relationship between physical features and moral 
characteristics, without particular literary value 
(a good copy dated 991/1583 in Stileymaniye-Esad 
Efendi, in a medjmi‘a, no. 3613, fols. 84-90); 
(6) Mewlid, a mathnawi on the life of the Prophet 
with particular emphasis on the events accom- 
panying his birth, his heavenly journey, miracles and 
death, one of the many poems of this genre, the most 
famous of which is Siileyman Celebi’s Wesilet al- 
nedjat. Hamdi’s work varies in many details from 
that of Siileymin Celebi and it has none of its 
religious lyrical fervour. For a fairly good copy see 
Stileymaniye-Fatih no. 4511; (7) Abmediyye, a poem 
in mathnawi form in praise of the Prophet. Although 
some sources give its name as Muhammediyye, 
Hamdi himself is quite clear about it: ‘‘I called this 
poem Ahkmediyye and completed it in goo” (Selimaga- 
Kemankes, no. 1111). Hamdi’s works have not been 
edited. For extracts see Bibliography. 

Bibliography: The tedhkires of Sehi, Latifi, 
‘Ashik Celebi, Kinalf-zide Hasan Celebi, Riyadi, 
Kaf-zade Fa idi, Beyani, s.v.; Hiiseyn Enisi, 
Menakib-i Ak Shems al-Din, Siileymaniye-Hac 
Mahmut no. 4666, passim; Tashképrii-zade, al- 
Shak@ik al-nu‘maniyye, passim; Gibb, Ottoman 
Poetry, ii, 138-225 and vi, 74-85; M. Fuad 
K6prilii, in JA, s.v.; A. Bombaci, Storia della 
letteratura turca, Milan 1956, 347. (Fanir fz) 
HAMDI BEY, ‘OTHMAN [see ‘oTHMAN HAMDI 

BEY}. 

HAMDUN at-KASSAR, Hamdin b. Ahmad b. 
‘Umara Abi Salih al-Kassar, a celebrated Sifi and 
learned divine, was a follower of Sufyan al-Thawri 
{g.v.] and the chief of the Malamatis (who incurred 
blame by concealing their good deeds, in order to 
avoid self-conceit). He lived and taught in Nishapir, 
where he died in 271/884, and was buried in the 
cemetery of Hira. Among his associates were Abt 
Turab al-Nakhshabi, ‘Ali Nasrabadi and Abi ‘Ali 
al-Thakafi. His followers formed a sect of Sifis 
called Kassaris or Hamdiinis: among his pupils was 
‘Abd Allah Mubarak. 

He taught asceticism and also tolerance of others, 
counselling men to associate with the learned, but 
to have patience with the ignorant. He advised con- 
tentment with little, “Sufficiency will bring you 
ease without weariness: you weary yourself in seeking 
too much’. Association with the Sifis, he said, 
teaches tolerance, for ugliness in their fellow-beings 
is excused by them, and beauty is not praised, lest 
praise should lead to pride. To a man who reviled 
him, Hamdin said, ‘‘My brother, if you were to 
accuse me of all ill-doing, you would never revile me 
as I myself do’’. 

Bibliography: al-Sulami, Tabakat, ed. Peder- 
sen, Leiden 1960, 114-9 and index; Abii Nu‘aym, 
Hilyat al-awliya?, x, 231-2; al-Hudjwiri, Kashf al- 
mahdjub, tr. Nicholson, 125, 126; ‘Attar, Tadh- 
kirat al-awliya?, ed. Nicholson, i, 331-5; Sha‘rani, 
Tabakat, 71, 72. (MARGARET SMITH) 
HAMI, a coast-town in Hadramawt, about 

18 miles north-east of Shihr (q.v.], near Ra’s Sharma 
in a very picturesque and fertile district. Like Ma- 
kalla and Shihr it belongs to the Ku‘ayti of Shibam 
{g-v.] and has, as the name shows, thermal wells of 
the temperature of boiling water. The houses of the 
little town are low and built of mud; in the centre 
of the town and on the shore there are two important 
hisn. The inhabitants are mainly fishermen; their 
number was estimated by Capt. Haines at 500 in 
1839. Behind the town lie thick palm-groves and 


Bibliography: Captain S. B. Haines, Memoir 
to accompany a chart of the south coast of Arabia ..., 
in JRAS, ix (1839), 153; Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 
635, 639; Van den Berg, Hadhramout, Batavia 
1886, 11; Leo Hirsch, Reisen in Sitidarabien, 
Mahraland und Hadramit, Leiden 1897, 11, 37, 383 
Th. Bent and Mrs, Th. Bent, South Arabia, London 
1900, 210, 211. (J. SCHLEIFER) 
HAMI-I AMIDI, Aumep HAmi, (1090?-1160/ 

1679 ?-1747), an Ottoman poet from south-east 
Anatolia. He was born at Amid (Diyar-Bakr) and 
taught by Hasim Amidi and Agah Samarkandi. In 
1121/1709 he went to Istanbul, where, through the 
patronage of Muhsin-zade ‘Abd Allah Pasha, he 
entered the Imperial Diwan. He returned to his 
native town in 1129/1717 when his patron was 
appointed Beglerbegi of Diyar-Bakr. After acting as 
secretary (kdtib) there, he fulfilled the same function 
in Erzurum, taking part later in the Tabriz campaign 
and being promoted to the rank of the Kh” dadjegan 
(g.v.]. He retired from service to the State in 1138/ 
1726, and devoted himself to poetry. He also built a 
mansion (konak) in his native town and a pavilion 
(kdshk) on the Tigris. He visited Istanbul once again 
in 1143/1730. Towards the end of his life the Wali of 
Diyar-Bakr made him the gift of a village. He died 
in his native town. 

His Diwan, of which several copies are in existence 
in Turkish libraries (two MSS copied in 1207/1792 are 
in the author’s possession), has been printed in 
Istanbul (1272). Hami is the author of skilfully 
written kasidas and marthiyas. Among the former, 
a kasida of 370 couplets ending in the redif ‘‘iézre” 
and a lamiyya (poem rhyming in “‘1’’) are the best 
known. He was able to describe events from daily 
life without too great an addiction to metaphor and 
simile. 

Bibliography: Ramiz, Tedhkire (Ist. Univ. 
Lib. T.Y. 91), 65; Es‘ad (Sahhaflar-Sheykhi-zade), 
Baghée-i safa-endiz (Ist. Univ. Lib. T.¥. 2095), 
112 (a copy in the author’s handwriting can also 
be found at the Siileymaniye Library, MS Esad 
Ef, 84); Fatin, Tadhkira (Khatimat al-ash“ar), 
Istanbul 1271, 58; Ali Emiri, Tadhkira-i shu‘arad-t 
Amid, Istanbul 1328, 187-209; Bursali Tahir, 
“Othmanli miellifleri, ii, Istanbul 1333, 139-40; 
Gibb, Ottoman poetry, iv, 71-3; Sevket Beysanoglu, 
Diyarbakwls fikir ve sanat adamlan, Istanbul 1957, 
i, 211-24. (ABDULKADIR KARAHAN) 
HAMI ’t-HARAMAYN [see KHADIM AL-HARA- 

MAYN]. z - P 

HAMID, or HAMID OGHULLARI, the sons of 
Hamid, one of the Turkish principalities in 
Anatolia in the 8th/14th century. Founded in the 
region of Uluborlu in Pisidia by Ilyas, the son of the 
eponym, it rapidly embraced the whole region of the 
Pisidian lakes, and then the Pamphylian plain and 
the mountain passes linking them, thereby consti- 
tuting a state that was situated on an important road 
and so controlled one of the principal variants of the 
South-North route from the Mediterranean to the 
Mongol Empire. Two branches had their respective 
centres at Egridir [g.v.] and in the region of Antalya 
and its yayla Korkuteli, ruled by Yinus, elder son 
of Ilyas. The Egridir branch, whose tenure was for a 
time interrupted by the defeat and death of Falak 
al-Din Diindar, the younger son of Ilyas, at the hands 
of the governor of Anatolia for the Ilkhanids, Demir- 
tash, in 724/1324, was revived by Ishak in 728/1328 
and by his brother Mehmed, who was ruling in Gél- 
hisar in 733/1333 (Ibn Battita, trans. Gibb, ii, 423). 
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Hamid (end of 13th century ?) 


llyas (beginning of 14th century ?) 


Antalya branch 
Yinus 
Khidr Mahmid Sinan al-Din Djalis 


(about 1330) = (d. 1324) 


Miibariz al-Din Mehmed 
(before 1361—d. after 1378) 


SAli “Othman 


(before 1392-1423) 


A prince of this family was in command at Suhud 
near Afyon Karahisér in 769/1368. This northern 
principality was absorbed by the Ottomans in 
793/1391. The Antalya branch was exposed to the 
attacks of the Cypriots who occupied the town from 
1361 to 1373 (Miibariz al-Din then retreated to 
Korkuteli). Annexed by Yildirim Bayezid in 794/ 
1392, the southern principality was restored in 
805/1402, after the battle of Ankara, by a certain 
‘Othman, who reconquered all its territories except 
Antalya, despite his alliance with the Karaman 
oghullarf, and whose defeat and death in 826/1423 
marked the end of the dynasty. 
Bibliography: the sources, which are essent- 
ially epigraphic, have been collected by I. H. 
Uzungarsil, Kitabeler, 1929, and subsequently in 
Un (review of the Halkevi of Isparta), passim, 
years 1934-5; historical syntheses: ft. H. Uzun- 
garsili, Anadolu beylikleri, Ankara 1937; idem, 
article Hamid ogullari in [A ; X. de Planhol, De la 
plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 1958 
go-4 (for economic history and historical geogra- 
phy); Barbara Flemming, Landschaftsgeschichte 
von Pamphylien, Pisidien und Lykien im Spit- 
mittelalter, Wiesbaden 1964, especially 67-92, with 
map (p.132). (X. DE PLANHOL) 
HAMID s. at-‘AspBAs, Abi Muhammad, born 
223/837, died 311/923, in early life, according to the 
satirist Ibn Bassam, a waterseller and vendor of pome- 
granates, was one of the ablest financiers of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs from al-Muwaffak to al-Muktadir. 
He combined the collection of the kharddj and 
domains (diya?) of Wasit (from 273/886) with that 
of Fars (from 287/900) and Basra. He succeeded Ibn 
al-Furat [g.v.] as vizier on 3 Djumada II 306/11 
November 918, but showed himself inadequate, 
that the caliph al-Muktadir appointed as na1b, to 
assist him, Ali b. ‘Is b. al-Djarrah {¢.v.]. His vizie- 
rate, which lasted until 20 Rabi‘ II 311/7 August 
923, was marked by a sullen rivalry between the 
vizier and his assistant; Hamid was forced to bring 
Ibn al-Furat to trial, adopted a tax policy which 
resulted in riots in Baghdad, and took violent mea- 
sures against dissidents: Karmatis, Siifis (e.g., the 
condemnation and execution of al-Halladj {g.v.]) 
and particularly Imamis (e.g., the imprisonment of 
the wakil of the imam, Ibn Ruih); all these actions 
hastened his fall. He was tortured and humiliated by 


Egridir branch 
I 
Falak al-Din Diindar (d. 1324) 
Khidr 


(about 
1325) 


Mehmed 
(at Golhisar 
in 1333) 


Mustafa 
(d. before 1358) 


Ishak 
(1328- 
d. before 1344) 


Tlyas 
(d. before 1375) 
t 


Hiiseyn 
(d. 1391) 


Mustafa 


the son of the new vizier, Ibn al-Furat, who had taken 
over his office, and returned to.die at WAsit, probably 


poisoned. 
Bibliography: Hilal al-Sabi?, Tavikh al- 
wuzarad?, ed. Amedroz, Beirut 1904, index (a 


portrait of this wily and ruthless financier is 

given in the preface, 18 n. 1); SArib, Silat Ta?rikh 

al-Tabari, 73-110; Miskawayh, Eclipse, i, 58-91; 

H. Bowen, The life and times of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, 

Cambridge 1928, index; D. Sourdel, Vizirat 

‘abbaside, ii, 413-26 and index (bibliog. at 474 n. oe ; 

idem, in Arabic and Islamic studies ... H. A. 

Gibb, Leiden 1965, 602-8. (L. en 

HAMID B. MUHAMMAD a.t-MURDJIBI [see 
AL-MURDJIBI]. 

HAMIDABAD [see Isparta]. 

HAMIDI (830 ?-90 ?/1427?-85?), a poet at the 
Court of Sultan Mehemmed the Conqueror. He was 
born in Isfahan and educated there. Hamidi left his 
native town at an early age and after visiting many 
cities entered the Ottoman dominions in 861/1457, 
where he succeeded in making the acquaintance of 
the Grand Vizier Mahmiid Pasha, becoming later 
a poet at the Court of the Conqueror. For almost 
twenty years he enjoyed the Sultan’s favours as one 
of his constant companions, During that time he 
copied many rare and valuable works for his patron’s 
library and also presented kasidas and ghazals to the 
Sultan or made translations for him. In 881/1476, 
however, he incurred the Sultan’s displeasure and 
was sent to Bursa where he became tiirbedar at the 
‘imaret of Murad I. He was later pardoned and 
appointed ttirbeddy of Emir Timtirtash. Two of his 
sons, Mahmid and Djelili are known, the latter being 
a talented poet who flourished at the beginning of 
the roth/16th century. 

Hamidi’s works include the Kulliydt-i diwan, 
ranking first in importance, the Didm-i sukhangiy 
(or Falndme) and a Tawarikh-i al-i ‘Othman. The 
Kulliyat includes a mathnawit in Persian entitled 
Hasbihal-ndma, and having a certain autobiograph- 
ical character, as well as kasidas, tavikhs, ghazals 
and mukatta‘at, Most of it is in Persian, although 
there are also some Turkish kasidas and ghazals. Of 
the known MSS of the Kulliyat (in the Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum and the library of the Tiirk 
Tarih Kurumu, Ankara), the Ankara MS has been 
published in facsimile (Ismail H. Ertaylan, Kiilliyat-r 
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Divan+ Mevland Hamidi, Istanbul 1949). For 
criticism see Ahmed Ates, in Belleten, xiv (1950),116- 
26; Ali Canib Yéntem, in the newspaper Yeni Istan- 
bul, 3 October 1950. 

Bibliography: Latifi, Tadkkira, Istanbul 
1314, 119; ‘Ashik Celebi, Masha‘ir al-sku‘ard (Ist. 
Univ. Lib. T.Y. 2406), 80b-82a; Beligh, Giildeste-+ 
riyad-l ‘irfan, Bursa 1302, 454-5 (a copy of this 
in the author’s handwriting is in the Ist. Univ. 
Lib. no. T.Y. 6195, f. 222a); ‘Ata (Enderinlu), 
Tarikh, v, 160. (ABDOULKADIR KARAHAN) 
AL-HAMIDI, (1) IsrAuim 8. aL-Husayn B. ABI 

*L-SuSGp AL-HampANI, the second dat mutlak of 
the Tayyibi Isma‘“ilis in the Yaman. According to 
‘Umara, not supported by TJayyibi sources, the 
Sulayhid Queen al-Sayyida in 526/1132 appointed 
him chief da‘%, but then transferred the headship 
to the Amir of ‘Adan, Saba? b. Abi ’l-Su‘id b. 
Zuray‘, who supported the claim of the Fatimid al- 
Hafiz to the Imamate. If the report is reliable, 
Ibrahim may have been deposed for his sympathy 
with the claim of al-Tayyib. After the death of the 
daé% al-Khattab b. al-Hasan in 533/1138, the first 
TJayyibi dat muftlak, Dhu’ayb b. Misa, chose him 
as his assistant. After Dhu’ayb’s death in 546/1151 
(Hamdani: 536/1141-2) he became his successor as 
the highest religious authority in the absence of the 
Imam. The situation of the Tayyibi community was 
precarious, because it found little protection among 
the princes of the Yaman, while the Zuray‘id rulers 
of ‘Adan actively championed the cause of the rival 
Hafizi community. Ibrahim resided in San‘a?, whose 
Yamid rulers had left the community but did not 
interfere with the missionary work. There he died 
in Sha‘ban 557/July 1162. 

Ibrahim apparently was the founder of the peculiar 
Tayyibi faka’+k [9.v.] system. He introduced the 
Ras@il Ikhwdn al-safa? into the literature of the 
community and relied heavily on the works of 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani while interpreting them 
according to his own ideas. His main work Kanz al- 
walad became the model of a series of later Tayyibi 
haka@ik works. 

(2) HArim B. IBRAHIM (1). He succeeded his father 
as the third da‘ mutiak. He gained support among the 
tribes of Himyar and Hamdan, who conquered the 
fortress Kawkaban for him. This roused the jealousy 
of the Yamid ruler of San‘a’, ‘Ali b. Hatim. He 
made war on them and in 364/974-5 took Kawkaban. 
Hatim stayed some time in Bayt Radm and then 
moved to Sh-‘af in the mountainous region of Haraz, 
where he succeeded in converting the people, who had 
been Hafizis. Conquering several fortresses, he chose 
al-Hutayb as his residence. After his main supporter 
Saba? al-Ya‘buri was killed and the Ayyibids ex- 
tended their rule over most of the Yaman, Hatim’s 
activity was restricted to the clandestine organiza- 
tion of the Tayyibi propaganda. On 16 Muharram 
596/6 November 1199 he died in al-Hutayb and was 
buried there. 

In his major work al-Shumius al-zdhiva, Hatim 
made use of the Mufaddal literature of the ghulat 
{g.v.], while at the same time condemning some of 
their views. His short treatise Zahr badhr al-haka?ik 
has been edited by ‘Adil al-“Awwa? (Muntakhabat 
Ismailiyya, Damascus 1958). 

(3) ‘Act B. HAtim (2). He took the place of his 
father as the fourth dad‘i mutlak. As the Ya‘buris 
in Haraz turned away from him he took up residence 
in San‘a>. The Ayyibids did not interfere with his 
activity. He died on 25 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 605/31 May 
1209, in San‘a?. 


Bibliography: The main biographical source, 
Idris b. al-Hasan, Nuzhat al-afkar, is not edited. 
It has been studied by H. F. al-Hamdani, al- 
Sulaykiyy&n, Cairo 1955, 269 ff.; ‘Umara in H. C, 
Kay, Yaman, London 1892, 102. Other sources 
are edited and discussed by S. M. Stern, The sue- 
cession to the Fatimid Imam al-Amir, in Oriens, 
iv (1951), 214 ff. For their works see W. Ivanow, 
Ismaili Literature, Tehran 1963, 52 ff., 61 ff. 

(W. MapELunGc) 

HAMIDI, Hamip aL-Din And Bakr SUMAR B. 
Maumop, born in Balkh, died in 559/1164, a hadi 
who in 551/1156 began to compile his collection of 
twenty-three Hamidian sessions (or scenes) 
(makamat-t Hamidi) to serve as a pendant in the 
Persian language to the celebrated Arabic Makdmat 
of al-Hamadhani and al-Hariri, as he states in his 
preface. Like these authors, he subordinated matter 
to form, above all endeavouring in his writings to 
show himself as a consummate stylist. For the most 
part, his makdmat describe some episode in his 
adventures or travels; others deal with more general 
subjects (a season of the year, some mystical point, 
war or love); four of them are debates (mundzara 
{see aSADi]); the thirteenth describes Balkh, at one 
time a prosperous place but devastated in 548/1153 
by the invasion of the Ghuzz; he apologizes for ending 
the work ex abrupto because, he says, he has been 
overwhelmed by the calamities of the time. His work 
was praised by the poet Anwari (in lines translated 
by E. G. Browne) and by Nizami-i ‘Aridi (Cahar 
makdala, tr. Browne, 14, n. 6). 

Bibliography: Rieu, Cat. Persian Mss. 
British Museum, 747 (list of the makdmat); Ethé, 
Gr.I.Ph., ii, 228; Browne, ii, 346 (extract translat- 
ed from the 13th makdama); A. Bausani, Storia della 
letteratura persiana, Milan 1960, 806-7. (H.Mass&) 
HAMIDIZADE MUSTAFA EFENDI [see mus- 

TAFA EFENDI]. 

HA-MIM 2. Mann ALLAH 8B. HAriz B. ‘AMR, 
known as aL-MUFTARI, Berber prophet of the 
beginning of the 4th/1oth century, who appeared 
among the Ghumara Berbers, or, to be more exact, 
in the tribe of the Madjkasa settled not far from 
Tetuan. He began to preach his religion in 313/925 
and was killed not far from Tangier, in a battle 
against the Masmiida, in 315/927-8. His religion 
appears to have survived him for a period whose 
length is unknown, but which did not go beyond the 
end of the 4th/roth century. 

Just as in the religion of the Barghawata [¢.v.], 
this doctrine, about which we have very little 
information, was in part a garbled version of Islam, 
with a ‘Kur’4n’, in Berber, only two daily prayers, 
a weekly fast day, a fast of three or ten days in 
Ramadan, a tithe given in alms, but no ablution or 
pilgrimage. Forbidden foods were fish, birds’ eggs, 
and the heads of any animals. On the other hand the 
meat of wild animals was allowed, but not that of 
the wild boar. Breaches of these laws were punished 
by fines of which H4-Mim and his relatives reaped the 
benefit. Lastly, two women played an important réle 
in this religion, a paternal aunt of the prophet and a 
sister of his, both of them sorceresses. 

In short, this belief appears to have been a mixture 
of distorted Islam and Berber beliefs. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Descr. de ’Afr., 100-1, 
trans. 197f.; K. al-Istibsdr, 79 (trans. Fagnan, 
143-6); Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ed. Colin and Lévi- 
Provengal, i, 192 (trans. Fagnan, i, 275); Ibn Abi 
Zar‘ al-Fasi, Rawd al-kirtds, ed. Tornberg, 62-3 
(Latin trans., 84); Ibn Khaldiin, Berbéres, ed. de 
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Slane, i, 287 (trans., ii, 143-4); R. Basset, Recher- 
ches sur la religion des Berbéres, Paris 1910, 47-8; 
A. Bel, La religion musulmane en Berbérie, Paris 
1938, 175-82; G. Marcais, La Berbérie musulmane et 
POrient au Moyen Age, Paris 1946, 128. 
(R. Le Tourneav) 
AL-HAMMA, Sp. ALHAMA, a name commonly 
given to hot springs and which, in those regions of 
Spain long occupied by the Muslims, replaced the 
old Romance terms Caldas (aguas calidas) and 
Bajios (balneos). This same name was also given, 
however, to two rivers which are in no sense thermal: 
one rises in the province of Soria and is a right-bank 
tributary of the Ebro; the other is a minor stream of 
the northern slope of the Sierra Nevada which flows 
into the river Fardes. The Alhamas which are best 
known for their history and their baths are four: 
that of Almeria, which according to the Rawd al- 
mt‘tar had the best medicinal waters of the Peninsula; 
that of Aragén, known to the Hispano-Romans as 
Aquae Bilbilitanae; that of Murcia, also Roman, 
which was reconquered by James I of Aragén, who 
handed it over to Castile; finally, the best known, 
that of Granada. It was rich through its celebrated 
textile factories, well fortified by nature and art, 
and the summer residence of the kings of Granada. 
It lies about 25 miles from the capital. The Muslims 
possessed it till 887/1482, in which year, after a 
stubborn resistance, it was taken by assault by 
Diego Ponce de Merlo, the marquis of Cadiz, and 
Diego Hernandez Portocarrero, the governor of 
Andalusia. The sultan Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali tried three 
times to retake it with much persistence and blood- 
shed, but the Catholic Monarchs were determined 
to keep it and from it to dominate the whole kingdom 
of Granada, so they reinforced it with numerous 
troops and the sultan had to give up the attempt. 
Well-known romances such as “Ay de mf Alhama” 
sing of this loss which was so severely felt by the 
Muslims, and the epic assault was commemorated 
in a fine bas-relief in Toledo cathedral. 
Bibliography: Madoz, Diccionario geogrdafico 
de Espana, s.v.; Enciclopedia Espavia, iv, 660-3; 
Aguado Bleye, Manual de Historia de Espana, 
ii, 44; Soldevila, Historia de Espamia, ii, 419. 
(A. Huicr MrranpbA) 
HAMMAD zs. at-ZIBRIKAN (see next art.] 
HAMMAD ‘ADJRAD (in status constructus), 
Arab satirical poet whose genealogy has not been 
exactly established; his kunya, Abii ‘Umar, would 
justify the following: Hammad b. ‘Umar b. Yinus 
(rather than b. Yahya or Yanus b. ‘Umar) b. Kulayb 
al-Kifi. Born at the latest at the beginning of the 
2nd/8th century, this mawld of a clan of the ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sa‘a probably owes his by-name (‘adjrad = 
completely naked) to the saying of a Bedouin. 
His biographers agree in declaring that he achieved 
fame only under the ‘Abbasids, but they do not fail 
to point out that al-Walid II b. Yazid II (125-6/ 
743-4) had him come to his court, with a certain 
number of other poets, and that he returned to his 
native land after the death of the Umayyad caliph 
(R. Blachére, in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
IIo, does not quote him, however). This is, in any 
case, the only datable information we possess on 
his life, which appears to have been quite eventful. 
Only al-Djahshiyari (Wuzard?, 190) represents him 
as a secretary in the chancellery and notes that he 
had served under Yahya b. Muhammad b. Sil at 
al-Mawsil and ‘Ukba b. Salm b. Kutayba in Bahrayn, 
and it is possible that this activity dates before the 
year 140/758. Under al-Saffah he seems to have en- 
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joyed the company of the governor of Kifa, Muham- 
mad b. Khalid, and to have been the tutor of the 
caliph’s son, Muhammad b. Abi ‘l-‘Abbds; under 
al-Mansir he was in touch with the wasiy al-Rabi* b. 
Yanus [q.v.], and the caliph himself is said to have 
appreciated his satirical verve. According to one 
tradition, the latter even induced him to accompany, 
with other dissolute characters, Muhammad b. Abi 
’1-‘Abbas to Basra on his nomination as governor 
of the city (147/764-5), for al-Mansir wished to 
discredit his nephew and to disqualify him for the 
caliphate. This prince was about the only person with 
whom Hammad ‘Adjrad remained on good terms and 
whose eulogy he composed, although al-Husri (Djam‘ 
al-djawahir, 312) wonders whether one of his 
kasidas addressed to Muhammad is madh or hidjd?; 
he mourned him at his death, in 150/767-8. But since 
he had composed for him some amorous verses about 
an ‘Abbasid princess, Zaynab, her brother Muham- 
mad b. Sulaym4n had been striving to take revenge. 
Therefore the poet left Basra to take refuge with 
al-Mansir, who did indeed protect him and even 
engaged him to satirize his enemy. Some biographers 
describe his stay in Baghdad, with others of his 
kind, ‘during the reign of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85), 
but the traditions concerning his death diverge 
widely. According to some, Muhammad b. Sulayman, 
who was three times governor of Basra (see Ch. 
Pellat, Milieu, 281), had him assassinated at al- 
Ahwaz, where his presence is indeed attested; 
according to others, he died of sickness between 
al-Ahwaz and Basra, but the date of this event varies 
considerably according to the sources, and is placed 
in 155, 161, 167 or 168. The date 161 appears 
probable because, on the one hand, he died before 
Bashshar (d. 167 or 168/784-5), and, on the other, 
legend tells that the latter, by a strange irony of fate, 
was buried next to him. 

The greater part of Hammad’s extant verses are 
nothing but diatribes against Bashshar, and the 
Aghani is full of anecdotes about the contentions 
of the two men. Although the blind poet recognizes 
the talent of his adversary, certain of whose verses 
had affected him grievously (Aghani, Beirut ed., 
xiv, 328; al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 30; idem, Hayawan, 
iv, 66), criticism is unanimous in considering that 
the two poets cannot be compared. According to the 
A ghani (xiv, 332), the scholars of Basra found only 
about forty verses of merit in the epigrams of 
Hammad, while they discovered more than a thousand 
in those of Bashshar; al-Djahiz, while occasionally 
appreciating the talent of Hammad (cf. Hayawdan, 
i, 239, 240-2), places him well below his adversary 
(cf. Hayawan, iv, 453-4) and even judges him far 
inferior to Aban al-Lahiki [q.v.]. 

Skilled at setting friends at loggerheads, incapable 
of respecting his own friendships, he let fly at them, 
even at Muti‘ b. Iy4s [g.v.], sallies which were often 
scurrilous, practised a sordid blackmail, and busied 
himself in bringing dishonour to his victims in terms 
which detract from his own character. There is no 
reason to be surprised that posterity, since the end 
of the 2nd/8th century, should hold against him 
accusations of Manichaeism, which he certainly did 
not deserve, for he does not seem capable of feeling 
the slightest religious sentiment; his zandaka lay, 
in fact, in an attitude of profound religious indiffer- 
ence, of libertinism and of impertinence, which was 
shared more or less by his habitual companions, 
amongst whom figured his two namesakes Hammad 
al-Rawiya [g.v.] and the grammarian Hammad b. 
al-Zibrikan (on whom see particularly Hayawan, 
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iv, 445, 447; Aghani, index; al-‘Askalani, Lisdn al- 
Mizan, ii, 347). Ibn al-Nadim (Fihkrist, 473) does not 
mention him amongst the sanddika, and G. Vajda 
has dealt conclusively with the accusations of Mani- 
chaeism made against the libertines with whom he 
is generally mentioned (see Les zindigs en pays 
@Islam, in RSO, xvii (1937), 173-229). 

From his poetic works, which were certainly 
abundant, there survive only a few relatively feeble 
verses, mostly satirical. There are some poems, how- 
ever, in which he displays a wisdom that is surprising 
for him, also some erotic verses which do not lack 
freshness and were deemed worthy of being set to 
music. 

Bibliography: Notices and verses are to be 
found in Djahiz, Baydn and Hayawan, index; 
Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 754-6 and index; idem, 
‘Uytn al-akhbadr, index; Buhturi, Hamdsa, 372; 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 23-6; A ghani, xiii, 70-98 
(Beirut ed., xiv, 304-63); Sili, 3-8, 10; Khatib 
Baghdadi, Ta-vikh Baghdad, viii, 148; Yakit, 
Udaba?, x, 249-54; Ibn Khallikan, i, 165; Amidi, 
Mwvtalif, 157; SAskalani,Lisdn al-Mizan, ii, 349-50; 
Marzubani, Mu‘djam, index; Ibn al-Diawzi, Mun- 
tazam; Taha Husayn, Hadith al-arbi‘a?, i, 197- 
212, (CH. PELLAT) 
HAMMAD at-RAWIYA, i.c., “the transmitter”, 

Ibn Abi Layla, a collector of Arabic poems, especially 
the Mu‘allakat[q.v.]. He was born at Kifa in 75/694-5 
(the date 95 is a misreading). He was of Iranian 
stock, his father being a captive from al-Daylam, 
named Sabir or Hurmuz or Maysara. Hammad, 
like his namesakes and boon-companions Hammad 
‘Adjrad and Hammad b. al-Zibrikan, belonged to a 
set of beaux-esprits at Kifa, who at their merry 
gatherings used to drink wine and recite verses and 
were in the eyes of the pious suspect of heresy 
(zandaka). Hammad was very fond of poetry; many 
anecdotes show him in conversation with al-Tirim- 
mah (A ghan#®, vi, 95), al-Kumayt (A ghani', xiv, 113), 
“Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (Aghaéni, x, 50), Kuthayyir 
(A ghan@, viii, 152 f.), al-Farazdak (A ghani*, vi, 73), 
Djarir (A ghani', viii, 36), Dhu ’l-Rumma (Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, 177), and other poets. His intimate 
knowledge of the poetry, genealogy, history and 
lore of the Bedouins won him the favour of the 
caliphs, especially al-Walid b. Yazid, and their 
dignitaries. It is uncertain whether he was invited 
already by Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik; for the story 
(A ghani®, vi, 75 ff.) is chronologically inconsistent, 
because Yusuf b. ‘Umar was appointed governor of 
the East only in 120/738. The downfall of the 
Umayyads hit him hard. It seems that he went to 
al-Mansir (A ghani*, vi, 80) but felt disappointed 
(A ghani*, vi, 82 f.; viii, 253 f.) and returned to Kifa 
where he died in 155/772 (Yakit) or in 156/773 
(Fthrist). Later dates are unwarranted. He was 
mourned by Muhammad b. Kunasa in an elegy 
(Fthrist, etc.). Amongst his pupils were his rawi al- 
Haytham b. ‘Adi (Aghani®, vi, 70, 72), Khalaf al- 
Ahmar (Yakut, iv, 179), and al-Asma‘i who owed 
nearly allthe poems of Imra? al-Kays to Hammad. 

Hammad was no scholar, but rather a dilettante 
who enjoyed poetry as one of the good things in 
life and did not care too much about authorship and 
authenticity. He took no interest in the studies of 
grammar which were making rapid progress during 
his later years. There was in addition the rivalry 
between the schools of Basra and Kifa. He was 
held in high esteem by Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala? [g..], 
the founder of the Basra school (A ghani®, vi, 73), but 
was denounced in the next generation. According to 


the Basran Yunus b. Habib, Hammad knew nothing 
about grammar, prosody, and correct speech 
(A ghani5, viii, 283; Djumahi, 14), whilst his rival, 
the Kiifan Mufaddal b. Muhammad al-Dabbi, did 
not deny his vast knowledge, but accused him of 
having ruined the tradition of Bedouin poetry 
beyond repair by his clever forgeries (A ghani, vi, 89). 
Hammad collected, according to al-Nahhas, d. 
337/948-9 (Ibn Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibbd?, 48), the 
seven long odes, commonly known as al-Mu‘allakat. 
Abi HAtim al-Sidjistani quotes poems of al-Hutay’a 
from the book (ki##aéb) of Hamméad al-Rawiya, 
mainly to blame him for admitting spurious verses 
(Ibn al-Shadiari, Mukhtdrat, 123, 127, 136; cf. 
Goldziher, ZDMG, xlvi, 48 ff.). In the Diwan of 
‘Amir b. al-Tufayl there is a piece (no. 26, ed. Lyall) 
which corresponds to the verses copied by Ibn al- 
Kalbi from a manuscript which again is called ‘the 
book of Hammad al-Rawiya”. Otherwise traces of 
Hammad’s literary activities are scarce. 
Bibliography: Diumahi, Tabakat al-shu‘ard, 
14; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arij, 288 ; Aghani’, 
vi, 70-95; Fihrist, 91-2; Murtada, Amali, i, go-2; 
Ibn Anb4ri, Nuzhat al-alibbd?, 43-50; Yakit, 
Udaba?, iv, 137-40; Ibn Khallikan, i, 292-4; Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisan al-mizan, ii, 356; Suyiti, Mushir*, 
ii, 253; Lyall, Mufaddaliyat, ii, xiiin, xxviif.; 
Arberry, The Seven Odes; R. Blachére, HLA, i, 
103-5. (J. W. Fuck) 
HAMMADA (a) is synonymous with ‘plateau’ 
in the Sahara of the southern Maghrib and Tripoli- 
tania, but is used only by some of its Arabic-speaking 
inhabitants. The word stands for large areas which 
are the outcrops of horizontal beds of secondary 
or tertiary limestone or sandstone (or calcareous or 
gypso-caleareous crusts of the quaternary era), 
and which stand out as a result of the erosion caused 
by running water during periods which were less 
arid than the present. The surface of the hammadas 
is almost always rocky and total'y devoid of vege- 
tation, except in small basins where the limestone 
has dissolved (ddya; classical adat); it is often 
blackened, consolidated and rendered barren by a 
“desert patina” due to the exudation of iron salts; 
it is sometimes partly covered by a reg formed by 
the breaking up of angular stones. The edge of the 
hammadas, steep and jagged, is called kveb in southern 
Morocco. The principal hammddas are those of the 
Dra‘ or of Tindouf, of the Saoura and the Guir in 
Southern Morocco, those of Tademait and Tinghert 
in Southern Algeria, that of Murzik and the Hamma- 
da al-Hamrd4?, in Southern Tripolitania. The use of 
the word hammada is extended to even very small 
hills with calcareous incrustations in the lower steppes 
and in the Sahel of Tunisia and even to small plateaus 
on the Tunisian backbone (hammdada of the Awlad 
Ayar, of the Awl4d Aoun, of the Kessera), The term 
hammada is not found in Eastern Libya beyond 
lat. 14° E. (Greenwich) and has not the same meaning 
in the East, where it is applied to semi-arid plains. 
In the Sahara the word hammdda is rivalled and 
replaced, over fairly large areas, by dakr (back, 
reverse of slope), both in the Tuniso-Tripolitanian 
range of plateaus and in the Mauritanian Adrar, or, 
less frequently, by the word ga@‘da (Djabal ‘Amir, 
eastern Morocco, Mauritania). Lastly the huge pla- 
teaus of primary sandstone which surround the 
Ahaggar massif are called tasstli, a Tuareg Berber 
term; in the south of Morocco kemkem, another word 
of Berber origin, is the synonym of hammdda; the 
great lava plateaus of the Tibesti are called tarso by 
the Tibi. (J. DEspors) 
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HAMMADIDS (Bant HammMép) a Central 
Maghrib dynasty (405-547/1015-1152) collateral 
with that of the Zirids of Eastern Barbary, taking 
its name from its founder Hammad b. Buluggin 
b. Ziri b. Manad. 

The aspirations towards Ifrikiya of the Sanhadja 
amirs, the Zirids, lieutenants and vassals of the Fati- 
mids in the Maghrib, brought about the split between 
the Central Maghrib and Ifrikiya proper. Under the 
second Zirid, al-Mansir b. Buluggin, his uncle Abu 
’|-Bahar b. Ziri had already tried without success to 
carve out a kingdom in the Central Maghrib (379-83/ 
989-93). Now al-Mansiir’s successor Badis had to 
confront a powerful Zanata wave which broke from 
Tiaret to Tripoli from 386/996 and at length 
overwhelmed him (391/1001), thanks mainly to his 
uncle Hammad b. Buluggin. In 395/1004-5 he gave 
Hammad the task of pacifying the restive West, and 
undertook never to recall him and to give up to him 
Ashir, the Central Maghrib and any town he was able 
to conquer. Hamm4d met with such success that in 
398/1007-8 he founded a new town north-east of Msila 
with an eye to its serving as his capital, the cele- 
brated Kal‘a (Kal‘at Hammad/Kal‘at Bani Hammad/ 
al-Kal‘a (g.v.]). Hammad disobeyed Badis’s order to 
surrender part of the Constantine territory to his 
heir, and, with his brother Ibrahim, rebelled (405/ 
IOI5). 

I, Hammad b. Buluggin (405-19/1015-29). He 
severed his relations with the Fatimids of Cairo and 





had made with al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, who marched 
against him and besieged the Kal‘a for two years; 
at the end of this time a reconciliation between the 
two cousins was brought about (434/1042-3). There 
is some uncertainty about the date of al-Ka’id’s 
repudiation of the Fatimids and his recognition of 
the ‘Abbasids, but it must be around the time of al- 
Mu‘izz (whose break with Cairo was an established 
fact by 439/1047) since he sent him a body of cavalry 
which participated in the famous battle of Haydaran 
(443/1052). But most likely it was after this Hilalf 
victory, which put an end to the culture of Kayraw4an, 
that he once more recognized Fatimid suzerainty, 
thus acquiring the honorific appellation of Sharaf 
al-Dawla which had formerly been borne by his 
cousin. 

III. Al-Muhsin b. al-Ka?id (446-7/1054-5). 
His father’s advice to deal circumspectly with his 
uncles was unheeded. His violent and tyrannical 
disposition got the better of him, and led to his 
assassination, after nine months’ rule, by one of his 
cousins, who succeeded to his throne. 

IV. Buluggin b. Muhammdd b. Hammad (447- 
54/1055-62). As the alliance between the HammAdids 
and the Hilali Athbadj grew closer, so the Zirids relied 
more and more on the Riyah and the Zughba. Then, 
when thrown out of Ifrikiya by the Riyadh, it was the 
turn of the Zughba to put themselves at the disposal of 
the Hammadids. In 450/1058-9 Buluggin obliged 
the Biskra chiefs to recognize him and treated the 


Genealogical table of the dynasty 


I.—Hammid b. Buluggin b. Ziri 
(405-19/1015-28) 


II,—al-Ka’?id ‘Alannas Muhammad 
(419-46/1028-54) 
II1.—Muhsin V.—al-Nasir IV.—Buluggin 


(446-7/1054-5) 


(454-81/1062-89) 


(447-54/1055-62) 


VI.—al-Mansir 
{481-98/1089-1105) 


VII.—Badis 
(498/z205) 


transferred his allegiance to the ‘Abbasids of 
Baghdad; thus the Hammadid kingdom came into 
being. Badis laid siege to the Kal‘a and after six 
months gained a decisive victory in 406/1015; but 
death overtook him when he seemed about to reduce 
his uncle to obedience (end of 406/May 1016). His 
successor al-Mu‘izz b. Badis dealt the rebel so 
crushing a blow (468/1017) that he sued for pardon, 
which was granted him. This peace, consolidated by 
alliances by marriage, which gave him complete 
sovereignty over all Central Maghrib, was to be re- 
spected by Hammad until his death (419/1028). It 
would seem that he had returned to the Fatimid 
allegiance. 

Il. Al-Ka?id b. Hammad (419-46/1028-54) 
successfully checked an adventure of the Maghrawi 
amir of Fez, and made him swear allegiance (430/ 
1038-9). In 432/1040-1 he broke the pact his father 


VIII.—al-‘Aziz 


(498-515 or 518/1105- 
21-2 Or 1124-5) 


I 
IX.—Yahya 
(515 or 518-47/1121-2 
or 1124-5 to 1152) 


Zanata with severity. After the Almoravids had taken 
Sidjilmassa, one of the main routes for gold whose 
importance had increased with the Hilali invasion, 
Buluggin attacked the Zanata of Morocco and seized 
Fez (454/1062). But shortly afterwards on his way 
back he was assassinated by his cousin al-Nasir b. 
‘Alannas who then entered the Kal‘a. 

V. Al-Nasir (454-81/1062-89) gradually estab- 
lished his authority and attracted important 
allies: the petty king of Sfax Hammii b. Mallil, and 
the mukaddam of Kastiliya paid him homage, and a 
delegation of Tunisian shaykhs asked him to appoint 
a governor. This was ‘Abd al-Hakk b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. Khurasan, the first Khurasani prince to govern 
Tunis with a council of shaykks. Al-Nasir invaded 
Ifrikiya at the head of an imposing coalition which 
included the Athbadj. But Tamim and the Riyah put 
up such a defence that at Sabiba (between Kayrawan 
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and Tebessa) he suffered a defeat comparable in 
gravity with that inflicted on al-Mu‘izz b. Badis at 
Haydaran. Anarchy and devastation spread through- 
out Central Maghrib, which now experienced the 
evils that Ifrikiya had suffered for years. The 
crushing of the Sanhadja at Sabiba (457/1065) 
finally sealed the ascendancy of the Hilalis over all 
eastern Barbary, while the Riyah held sway in 
Ifrikiya and the Athbadj in Central Maghrib. Just 
as the Zirids had been forced to give up Kayrawan 
and to retire on Mahdia, so the Hamméadids lost their 
hold on the Kal‘a and fell back on Bougie, named al- 
Nasiriyya after its founder al-Nasir who installed 
himself there shortly after 461/1068-9. There was 
some indication of a revival of Zirid-Riyahid power 
when they seized Khurasani Tunis (459-60/1067), 
and to thwart this al-Nasir led the Athbadj in an 
attack on Ifrikiya (460/1067-8), took Laribus and 
then Kayraw4n (though this he had to give up), and 
he returned to the Kal‘a. Al-Nasir certainly played 
some part (though the affair is obscure) in the sale of 
Kayrawan by the Zughba in about 470/1077-8, the 
year in which a Zirid-Hammadid pact was concluded; 
al-Nasir married Tamim’s daughter Ballara. This 
peace, which was destined to last until the end of 
Tamim’s reign (501/1108), marks the peak of Ham- 
madid superiority over their Badisid cousins, over- 
whelmed by the Hilali invasion. Al-Nasir led a 
number of expeditions to the West and made allies 
of the heads of an important Zanfta tribe, the Bani 
M&akhikh. On many occasions he had to take 
vigorous action against the Zanata when they 
joined with the Arabs in acts of brigandage. 

VI. Al-Manstr (481-98/1088-1105). In spite of 
his youth, this son of al-Nasir and Ballara followed 
firmly in his father’s footsteps and was the recipient 
of Ibn Hamdis’s panegyrics. Although the district 
was overrun by Arabs, he stayed in the Kal‘a until 
he left it for Bougie (483/1090-1). Ibn Khaldiin 
considers that he was the first of his line to issue a 
coinage, and it was he who “civilized” the Ham- 
maidid kingdom, hitherto semi-nomadic and totally 
lacking in the polish of the Badisids of Kayraw4n. 
On his accession, he instructed Abi Yakni to remove 
Balbar, an uncle of his and governor of Constantine, 
and rewarded him with the governorship of that city 
and of Béne. In 487/1094, Abii Yakni rebelled and 
tried to bring about a great coalition of al-Mansir’s 
enemies—Tamim (to whom he offered Béne), the 
Arabs and the Almoravids. Al-Manstr recovered 
Béne and Constantine. Abi Yakni took refuge in 
the Aurés, and was later put to death. Al-Mansir 
had also to intervene in the West, which had been 
overrun by the Almoravid Yisuf b. Tashufin as far 
as Algiers (473-5/1080-3). From Tlemcen the Al- 
moravids were attacking Sanhddja territory with 
the connivance of the Zanata, themselves egged on 
by the Bani Makhikh, notwithstanding their 
relationship by marriage to al-Manstir. Al-Manstr 
punished the Bani Makhikh, and invested Tlemcen 
so closely that Yiisuf b. Tashufin sued for peace. The 
Almoravids soon broke this peace, and again had to 
be forced to withdraw. But later (after 484 ?/1091) al- 
Manstr met defeat at the hands of the Zandta of 
Makhikh and was obliged to fall back on Bougie. 
Not satisfied with the murder of his wife, Makhikh’s 
sister, he wrought further vengeance by sacking 
Tlemcen (496/1103). The next year saw the end of 
Hammadid-Almoravid hostility, with the signing of 
a peace treaty. This done, al-Mansir turned to the 
repression of the Zanata of Central Maghrib. 

VII. Badis (498/1105). This son and successo. of 


al-Mansir was a Caligula whose bloody tyranny 
fortunately endured for less than a year. 

VIIL. Al-SAziz (498/1105 to515 or 518/1121-2 or 
1124-5). Unlike his brother Badis, he enjoyed a long 
and peaceful reign. He took pleasure in the company 
of lawyers. He made peace with the Zanata and 
married one of Makhikh’s daughters, Nevertheless, 
his fleet subdued Djerba (the date is uncertain) and 
in 514/1120-1 he laid siege to Tunis and obliged the 
Khurasani Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to offer sub- 
mission. About this time he laid on his son the duty 
of recovering the Kal‘a from Hilali occupation. 

IX. Yahya (515/1121-2 or 518/1124-5 to §47/1152) 
drove the Khuradsani Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz from 
Tunis and deported him to Bougie where he even- 
tually died, and assigned the town to one of his 
uncles (522/1128). Tunis stayed in HammAadid hands 
until 543/1148-9. A Hammadid army took the 
citadel of Tozeur (the date is uncertain) whose 
rebellious chief was imprisoned in Algiers, where he 
ended his days. Yahya launched a great attack by 
sea and land against Mahdia (529/1135) at the 
instance of some Arab clans and of the inhabitants 
who were vexed because their prince al-Hasan, last 
of the Zirids, had yielded to certain demands of 
Roger II of Sicily. The venture was a failure, for 
al-Hasan was able to enlist the support of Arab 
contingents and a Sicilian fleet. In about 536/ 
1141-2, Yahya strove to get on good terms with the 
Fatimid al-Hafiz, but in the end acknowledged the 
‘Abbasids, for in 543/1148-9 he minted coins at al- 
Niasiriyya (Bougie) in the name of the caliph al- 
Muktafi. Towards 537/1143 the ambitions of the 
Normans towards Ifrikiya became dangerously 
obvious when they made an onslaught upon Diidjelli. 
In 539/1144-5 it was the turn of Brechk, between 
Cherchell and Tenes, to undergo attacks by the 
Sicilian fleet. Yahya’s luckless cousin, the last 
Zirid al-Hasan, had been expelled from his capital 
Mahdia (543/1148) by Roger II’s admiral George of 
Antioch, and he was obliged to live under surveil- 
lance at Algiers, for Yahya was anxious lest the 
fugitive should establish contact with the Almohad 
‘Abd al-Mu’min whose growing influence was 
giving good cause for anxiety. In 543/1148-9 Yahya 
concentrated in Bougie such of his treasures as 
remained at the Kal‘a. Now came the lightning 
conquest of Central Maghrib (547/1152). ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min captured in turn Tlemcen, Miliana, Algiers 
(where the last Zirid al-Hasan and the Athbadj amir 
both submitted), and finally Bougie (Djumada I 
547/August 1152). Yahya fled to Béne, and thence 
to Constantine. ‘Abd al-Mu°min’s son ‘Abd Allah 
seized the Kal‘a and sent his troops on from there 
against Constantine. A bloody battle ended in 
victory for the attackers; the last Hammadid 
surrendered and was removed to Bougie, where the 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min treated him and his family 
with kindness, and finally to Marrakush where they 
were granted handsome pensions and Yahya had 
ample leisure to indulge in hunting, his favourite 
pastime. He followed ‘Abd al-Mu’min to Salé in 
548/1153-4, and ended his days there in 557/1161-2. 

The history of the Hamméadids is even less clear 
than that of the Zirids, with which it is closely 
interwoven, in sources that are mainly bookish, 
Partial, biased and second-hand. Of Hamma§adid 
daily life and institutions, unquestionably ruder and 
simpler than those of Zirid Ifrikiya, we are in almost 
complete ignorance. 

Bibliography: H. R. Idris, La Berbérie 
orientale sous les Zirides, 2 vols., Paris 1962, and 
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Recherches archéologiques a la Qal’a des Bant 

Hammdd, Paris 1965. 

(H. R. Iprts) 

HAMMAL (a.) “‘street-porter”, “bearer”. In old 
towns with narrow winding streets, the use of porters 
is indispensable for the transport of packages, cases, 
furniture, etc., which elsewhere is effected by means 
of beasts of burden, carts or, at the present day, by 
motor vehicles. The most elementary equipment 
used by the kammdal is a simple rope, fairly thick, 
which he first ties round the object to be carried 
and then loops over his forehead; in this way the 
burden is held on the porter’s back, and he controls 
its lateral movement by keeping both hands on it. 
In certain cases, especially in Istanbul, the hammdal’s 
equipment is more elaborate; on his back he wears a 
small leather apron (arkalk) and a kind of padded 
saddle (semer) on which the weight of the burden 
rests. When the burden is beyond the powers of one 
man or is particularly difficult to handle, two or more 
porters take a long pole, called stvzk in Turkish, 
from which they hang the chest or bale of goods by 
means of ropes. The shouts of the porters as they 
clear a way for themselves add to the picturesqueness 
of eastern streets: balak/ in the West, rdsak! dahrak! 
djambak! “{Mind] your head, your back, your side” 
in the Arab East, dokunmasin!, varda! or varda destur! 
in Turkey. 

Works of fisba are hardly concerned with porters, 
except in forbidding them to interfere with the flow 
of traffic or to overload themselves in a manner 
dangerous for themselves and for passers-by (see 
R. Arié, in Hespéris-Tamuda, i/3 (1960), 360). 
On this point Ibn ‘Abdiin (E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Séville musulmane, Paris 1947, 91) states that a 
porter’s load must not exceed half a kafiz, that is 
about 116 litres of dry foodstuffs. 

In Fas, the hammdla mostly carry cereals, while 
the zérzdya form a special guild which has had a long 
history and which possesses its own particular or- 
ganization; no doubt their name derives from that 
of the villages of Zerzaya (in Berber, azarzay, pl. 
tzarzayen, which has given the singular zarzd@y in 
Arabic). According to the local tradition, the Berber 
porters are said to have received certain privileges 
as early as the reign of Idris II [¢.v.], and in practice 
it is still native Berbers of the same tribe who form 
the guild (see M. Lakhdar, Les izerzain ou portefaix 
berbéres, in Hespéris, xix (1934), 193-4). Leo Africanus 
(trans. Epaulard, i, 193-4) speaks of them at some 
length; he relates that their amin each week selected 
those who were to work and be at the disposal of 
the public for that period, and that their takings 
went to a communal fund, the contents of which were 
divided at the end of the week; they maintained 
constant solidarity and received the benefit of 
exemption from taxes and the free baking of bread. 

R. Le Tourneau recently made a study (Fés avant 
le protectorat, Casablanca 1949, index, s.v. portefaix) 
of their organization which has hardly been modified 
since. They are divided into several groups 
which elect their amin for six months; these umand? 
in their turn elect, for one year, an amin in chief who 
is recognized by the government as head of the guild. 
Their numbers are very much the same as in the 
time of Leo Africanus (about 300), and the members 
of the guild are replaced frequently, a factor which 
explains the short period in office of the wmand?. 
They all dress in the same way and are equipped 
with a rope and sack; they stand together in groups 
at various points of call where clients come to fetch 
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them. Their charges are not governed by a tariff, 
and in general they seem to be satified with what 
they are given. Moreover their honesty is proverbial, 
and any shortcoming is severely punished by the 
amin. Quite recently, they were still sleeping, at 
night, in small groups in the markets, stores and 
funduks and making their rounds for the purpose of 
preventing thefts and giving the alarm in case of fire. 
Bibliography: in the text. 
(Cy. Huart-[(Cu. PELLAT)) 

HAMMAM or steam bath, often still referred 
to as “Turkish bath” (and in French as “bain 
maure’’), is a building typical of the Islamic world 
where archaeological remains witness to its existence 
as early as the Umayyad period (in addition to 
references in texts which mention the construction of 
baths in the first towns founded after the conquest: 
the bath of ‘Amr at Fustat in Ibn Dukmak, i, 105; 
the first three baths of Basra, in al-Baladhuri, 
Futéh, 353) and where it has continued until the 
present day to occupy a position of primary impor- 
tance, recognized by the Arab writers themselves 
(who for example mention hammdams among a town’s 
ancient claims to pre-eminence, and compile con- 
temporary detailed lists of these buildings in addition 
to inventories of monuments). 

The 1itual use of the hammam in the performance 
of the major ablution explains why it has always been 
considered one of the essential amenities of the Mus- 
lim city, gradually assimilated as ‘‘a sort of annex 
of the mosque” (W. Margais), while at the same time 
the life of a whole quarter revolved around it. Thus 
the Muslims gradually forgot the prejudices that 
had at first surrounded it as being an element which 
was borrowed from a foreign civilization {as late 
as the 4th/roth century mention is still found of 
hammamat ramiyya) and whose decoration was for 
a long time derived from conventions of pre-Islamic 
times. People went to it for relaxation as well as to 
fulfil the laws of hygiene or a religious regulation, 
and the public baths, which were numerous in every 
town (and reserved on certain days or at certain 
times for men and at others for women), formed 
considerable sources of revenue for the private in- 
dividuals or the authorities who established them. 
The popularity of the use of the kammdam had also 
led to the installation of private baths in the precincts 
of palaces or within larger town houses. 

Information on the number of baths existing in 
the Middle Ages in the chief Muslim towns can be 
found in the early sources, and this information has 
sometimes been used as a basis for modern estimates 
of the populations of towns at that period. In fact the 
value of the details thus provided varies greatly 
according to whether they are obtained from accurate 
inventories of monuments or simply from estimates 
by chroniclers. 

To the first category belong for example the data 
provided by Ibn ‘Asakir on Damascus in the 6th/ 
rath century (57 baths imtra muros: Ta@rikh Di- 
mashk, ed. $ al-Munadjdjid, iif/t, Damascus 1954, 
162-4) and, a century later, by Ibn Shaddad on the 
baths of Aleppo (80 public baths intra muros and 
94 extra muros plus 31 private baths, making a total 
of 195: Description d’Alep, ed. D. Sourdel, Damascus 
1953, 130-8) and of Damascus (85 baths intra muros 
and 31 extra muros, making 116 in all: Description de 
Damas, ed. S. Dahan, Damascus 1956, 291-302), data 
which seem reasonable when we consider that about 
30 years ago Damascus had 60 baths of various dates, 
41 of which were still in use. 

On, the other hand the contradictory data given by 
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such a writer as Hilal al-Sabi? about Baghdad seem 
much less reliable: for a period extending from the 
3rd/gth to the 4th/zoth century the figure he gives 
for the number of baths in the town varies from 
60,000 to 1,500 [see BAGHDAD]. Similarly for Cordova 
at the end of the 4th/roth century we find figures 
ranging from 300 baths in the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ii, ed. Dozy, 247; 
Fr. tr. Fagnan, 383) to 600 in the period of al- 
Mansi b. Abi ‘Amir (al-Makkari, Analectes, i, 355). 
The information given by Leo Africanus for Fez in the 
roth/16th century seems more reliable (100 baths 
listed, whereas in 1942 not more than 30 existed), 
also that given for 11th/17th century Istanbul by 
Ewliya Celebi (61 baths intra muros and 51 extra 
muros, plus private baths, making a total of about 
150), details which can hardly be accused of exagger- 
ation. But we have given these few statistics only 
as examples to demonstrate the extent of the poten- 
tial documentation, which would demand careful 
comparisons between parallel sources of information 
(with recourse where possible to archives) in order to 
produce a reliable contribution to social and economic 
history. 

From another aspect there should be mentioned 
the graphic descriptions of Muslim baths which 
feature in the accounts of early or later Western 
travellers, from Chardin or La Boullaye le Gouz 
for example (on the less well-known account of the 
latter, see Voyages et observations, Paris 1657, 40-2) 
to E. W. Lane (Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, chapter 16; see also the text of N. Diaz 
de Escovar, De como se construta un bario en tiempo 
de los drabes, cited by E. Lévi-Provencal), not for- 
getting the iconographic material provided by some 
Persian or Turkish miniatures, such as the represent- 
ation of a hammdm by an artist of the school of 
Bibzad (see B. Gray, Persian painting, Geneva 1961). 

But even more useful information could be ob- 
tained from the juridical works and from the manuals 
of fisba [q.v.], which provide much detail on the 
control exercised by the muhtasib over the clean- 
liness of the buildings as well as over the seemly 
behaviour of the users and of the bath attendants. 

Unfortunately at present there has been no suffi- 
ciently detailed study of the number and the use 
of the hammams which are still functioning in the old 
quarters of various Islamic towns, on the model of 
what has been done for Damascus, where an archaeo- 
logical inventory of the buildings of this type, begun 
in 1931, has very recently been completed by some 
new observations. The existence of these baths is 
in fact a proof of the continued vitality—at least 
among the common people—of habits which have 
long been traditional in Muslim society and many 
aspects of which need to be clarified by means of 
sociological and linguistic studies, in particular the 
local variations in arrangement and terminology. 

The details thus collected could then usefully be 
compared with those supplied in addition by juridical 
or literary texts, for example the nomenclature of 
the various personnel connected with the running of 
the 4ammdam which is found in a writer such as the 
4th/roth century Hilal al-Sabi? (Rusiém dar al- 
khilafa, Baghdad 1964, 19). In the latter case for 
instance, a brief research has shown that two mem- 
bers of the staff, the wakkdd (‘‘stoker’’) and the 
sabbal (“superintendent of the supply of dung-fuel 
for the furnace”’) are still called by these names in 
Damascus (at Fez they are called sakhkkan and 
ghabbar), while it appears that there is no longer in 
use today the term sdhib al-sunduk for the super- 
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intendent of the changing-room (called gelids in Fez 
and combined in Damascus with the mu‘allim or 
“proprietor’’) nor that of kayyim for the lessee of the 
bath. The posts of muzayyin (‘barber’) and hadj- 
djdm (“cupper’”’, “blood-letter”), also mentioned by 
Hilal, seem to have lost their importance in favour 
of that of mukayyts or kayyds, the “‘masseur” (who 
wields the kis or bag of tow used to massage the 
clients), who is probably connected with the hakkak 
(“beater”) attested in Cordova in the 4th/roth 
century and with the dallak, with the same meaning, 
mentioned for Istanbul by Ewliya Celebi. 

Thus we have to deal with an extremely rich and 
changing vocabulary, which reflects the variations 
which must have existed between the usage peculiar 
to each region and each period and is often preserved 
in the abundant literature of proverbs, tales and 
popular legends which seems always to have sur- 
rounded the hammdm, a favourite centre for local 
beliefs and superstitions and in particular the favour- 
ite haunt of djinns [q.v.] (see for example the ‘‘Farce 
of the Hammam” published by E. Saussey, Une 
farce de Kavragueuz en dialecte arabe de Damas, in 
BEO, vii-viii (1937-8), 5-37). 

It is, however, the architectural aspect of the 
Islamic bath which would be most worthy of study, 
so much were buildings of this type governed by the 
factors of siting (¢.g., the necessity for an abundant 
supply of water) and by the practical exigencies 
imposed by the solution of difficult and often interest- 
ing problems. Not only do the hammams which are 
identifiable and available for archaeological study 
today provide, because of the long periods they have 
occupied the same sites, excellent starting points 
for the exploration and the reconstruction of the 
Stages in the development of the towns to which 
they belong; but in addition the older parts of them 
provide significant illustrations, in compositions 
which are often original both in plan and in form, 
of the methods of construction, the tastes in ornament 
and the technical abilities of their early builders. 

For this reason it would be particularly useful to 
know the stages in the evolution of these buildings, 
which have not yet been traced with the necessary 
thoroughness—chiefly because of lack of sufficient 
numbers of preliminary monographs—but the broad 
lines of which at least we can already attempt to 
trace. This evolution is in fact dominated, from the 
first appearances of the hammam in the Umayyad 
period until the spread of these buildings into the 
furthest provinces, by the existence of a rigid pro- 
cedure, which is apparent in the most varied inter- 
pretations and which was conditioned by the nature 
of the operations performed in Muslim baths. 

The order in which these operations are performed 
has remained practically the same everywhere. The 
clients of the Aammam, who have removed their 
clothes and put on a simple loin-cloth composed of 
towels knotted together, gradually accustom them- 
selves to an atmosphere which becomes increasingly 
hot and humid as they proceed towards the centre 
of the building, where their spell in the sweating-room 
produces an intense perspiration. They pass into 
the hands of specially-trained staff, male for men and 
female for women, who wash them clean with soapy 
lather, rub. them vigorously, massage them, remove 
their body-hair and shave them. They next proceed 
either to wash in warm water or to immerse them- 
selves in baths of warm or hot water. Finally a brief 
period of relaxation in a rest room is intended to 
restore bodies exhausted by this vigorous treatment. 

To provide for this programme, the kammdam 
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consists basically of a certain number of rooms each 
with its especial function: first an undressing and rest 
room, generally known as mushallak or mashiah in the 
East, maslakk in Egypt and Morocco, and mahras in 
Tunisia, which communicates with latrines and may 
be linked to the central part of the bath by staggered 
corridors of varying length; then a transition room, 
without means of heating but whose atmosphere is 
nevertheless already warmed by its proximity to the 
heated section and which in winter is used for un- 
dressing, and which may be known as “outside” 
(barrdni) as in Fez, or “first room’’ (bayt awwal) as 
in Cairo, or more precisely as ‘‘intermediate outside” 
(wastani barrdni) as in Damascus, or bit al-barad in 
Tunis (adjoining a bit al-badal); next a first heated 
room, or warm room, which in Damascus is called 
“intermediate interior” (wastani djuwwani), in Fez 
“middle” (wustd), and in Tunis usually bit as-skhiin; 
finally a second heated room, the hot room proper or 
steam bath (tahmim ; ‘arraka or zkak in Tunis) which 
may be called simply f#ardra as in Cairo, or more 
expressively ‘“‘interior’, djuwwdadni at Damascus 
and dakhli at Fez. This steam room is generally 
provided with a certain number of alcoves (called in 
Damascus makstras), where are found either benches 
of stone or brickwork (mastabas), used for the atten- 
tions given to the bathers by the staff, or pipes 
bringing supplies of hot or cold water (hanafiyyas), 
or stone basins which serve as little swimming pools 
(maghtas), tilled with hot or cold water. 

Although in some cases light and air are obtained 
through vents with adjustable flaps, usually neither 
windows nor ventilation holes are provided for in the 
central section, where the efficient retention of heat 
and steam is ensured by means of thick walls, 
crowned by vaults or cupolas which are equally 
thick, with steam-proof linings of marble or of 
varnished plaster over paved floors, provided with 
runnels to carry off the water. Light penetrates only 
through thick pieces of glass, a sort of ‘‘bottle-ends” 
inlaid in the domes, where they often form simple 
decorative motifs. Furniture is provided only in the 
changing and rest room, which is the most luxurious- 
ly arranged, with wooden benches, covered with 
cushions, generally disposed around a pool with a 
fountain (in Tunis: khassa). The clients’ entrance itself, 
the only opening through which this tightly closed 
building is in contact with the world outside, is only 
rarely conceived as an architectural motif to embellish 
an important facade. 

To the collection of rooms accessible to the public, 
or used by the owner of a private bath (for the two 
types of building, conceived according to the same 
model, have never differed from each other except in 
size or in the degree of richness in their decoration), 
are joined the indispensable annexes which house the 
heating system and its services, which are not linked 
by any passage to the kammdm proper but which 
possess their own exit onto the street, used especially 
for deliveries of fuel. The furnace room, which in 
Damascus is called khizdna or “‘reserve” of heat and 
steam (in Tunis: fornak), is separated from the hot 
room only by a thin partition, pierced with holes 
through which the steamy air passes: in it a 
continually stoked furnace maintains the tempe- 
rature of the cauldrons (in Tunis mehkdsa) of 
boiling water. From these hot water is circulated 
in the interior of the bath, where it is complemented 
by the circulation of cold water, by the system of 
ventilation from the stove and by the circuit evacu- 
ating the waste water, all of which are usually led 
through earthenware pipes embedded in the walls or 


beneath the floor. Finally, the supply of water from 
outside is assured either by pipes, drawing it off 
from the town system of water supply when one 
exists, or by the use of an elevating machine, usually 
worked by a draught animal. 

Based on this classical and complete arrangement, 
there emerged later developments, some successful 
and some not, which may take the form either of a 
slightly different arrangement (e.g., the situation of 
the boiler in the centre of the steam room instead of 
in an adjacent room separated from it by a partition), 
or particularly by simplifications involving most 
often the omission of one or several of the rooms 
whose purpose was to permit a gradual increase in 
the temperature. These various modifications 
correspond to local habits or temporary customs 
which, in the present state of the documentation, it 
is still difficult to ascertain precisely. 

Among the types of baths on which most inform- 
ation is available, however, are the Umayyad ham- 
mams, successors to the thermae of antiquity from 
which they presumably derive—which explains their 
sudden appearance in the 2nd/8th century in an 
already developed form—but not without under- 
going transformations profound enough to banish any 
idea of a mere slavish imitation of their models. We 
have only to compare the most important remains 
of baths from this period with earlier buildings to 
realize, in spite of the striking similarities in the 
methods of construction (the use of hypocausts and 
of heating pipes in the walls for example), the origin- 
ality of the layout, in which we no longer find for 
example the traditional succession of the apody- 
terium, the frigidarium, the tepidarium and the 
calidarium nor their relative proportions. 

In fact only the first of these terms can continue 
to be applied to the changing and rest room of the 
Umayyad hammam, which more or less retained the 
functions and appearance of the ancient apodyterium, 
even to the extent of including in its decoration 
statues and frescoes with figures imitated from 
Hellenistic works. But the adjacent unheated room 
has no longer any feature in common with the frigs- 
darium (even though the frequently used name of 
“cold room’’ has led to a certain amount of confu- 
sion in this matter), of which it has retained neither 
the vast dimensions nor, more especially, the appoint- 
ments (galleries, swimming-pools, gymnasiums) 
which made this room the chief element in the an- 
tique baths and the centre of the social and sporting 
activities which took place there. Finally, the two 
heated rooms also differ from the ancient tepidarium 
and calidarium or sudatorium in that they have come 
to fill, in relation to the other sections of the hammam, 
a place whose importance indicates a change from 
the customs practised in late antiquity. 

This fact was first pointed out by D. Schlumberger, 
when he published the results of his preliminary in- 
vestigations of a small private hammam of the Umay- 
yad period, that of the castle of Kasr al-Hayr al- 
Gharbi [q.v.] near Palmyra. But the same adaptation 
of the antique plan to new requirements by the sup- 
pression of the frigidarium and parts of the architec- 
tural features henceforward of no use, is seen in the 
ruins of many other Umayyad sites, the true nature 
of which was first defined in the researches of J. 
Sauvaget. In fact not only is it illustrated by the 
famous baths of Kusayr ‘Amra [9.v.] and of Ham- 
mam al-Sarakh [g.v.) (the former of which owes its 
fame to its rich décor of paintings and both of which 
possess examples of an interesting elaboration of the 
rest room, adapted in this case to the function of 
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Fig. x. Plan of atypical Umayyad kammam : the 

hammdam of SAbda, where A and B are the undressing 

rooms, C is the unheated room, D the hot room, E the 

steam room, F the boiler, and G the service court (cf. 
J. Sauvaget, Remarques, fig. 7) 


reception room for official personages), but it also 
explains the less well-known buildings, of sometimes 
doubtful date, the remains of which are still visible 
in the Syro-Jordanian steppe (at Djabal Says, Khir- 
bat al-Bayda, ‘Abda, Ruhayba and al-Husub), and 
in which there regularly appear, besides the series of 
three small rooms—unheated, warm and hot—a 
room reserved for rest or for undressing and another, 
formerly containing the boiler, which was flanked on 
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one side by the steam room and on the other by the 
essential service court (fig. 1). 

The only exception to this uniform type is the mag- 
nificent kammdm of Khirbat al-Mafdjar [g.v.], recently 
discovered in an Umayyad residence in the Jordan 
valley, which deserves in this connexion a special 
mention. Its two small interior rooms supplied with 
steam by an orifice made in the wall of the adjacent 
furnace room, and the two intermediate rooms of the 
same dimensions which preceded them, were in fact 
accompanied by a huge square hall, more than 30 
metres long, with interior pillars and a roof of cupo- 
las to which were annexed elaborate latrines and a 
small room with an exedra decorated with especial 
care. This vast apodyterium, access to which was 
through a huge porch, surmounted by a princely 
statue, which itself served as ante-room to the room 
with exedra where probably the owner of the bath 
sat, had been provided with a remarkable ornament- 
ation—a mosaic pavement and painted and sculpted 
stucco in all its upper section. The presence of a large 
swimming-pool occupying the whole of the length 
of the south wall of the room reveals in addition a 
deliberate adaptation of the frigidarium of anti- 
quity. This arrangement is quite exceptional in an 
Islamic hammdam, and has already been proved to 
be compatible with the luxurious tastes of the foun- 
der of the castle; it must be seen in this setting of 
costly fantasy in order to understand why (apparent- 
ly) no later building was inspired by it. 

The arrangement of the later mediaeval baths, so 
far as can be judged from the scattered examples 
which exist, merely reproduces, with further simpli- 
fication, that of the classical Umayyad prototypes: 
four rooms, consisting of an undressing room, two 
intermediate rooms and a steam room adjacent to 
the section containing the heating apparatus. This 


Ayyibid type: restoration of the original plan of the Sik al-Bziriya bath at 
Damascus, where A indicates the unheated rooms, B the hot room and its annexes, and C 
the steam room (cf. M. Ecochard, Monuments ayyoubides, fasc. ii, fig. 57) 
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Fig. 3. Typical plan of a Marinid bath at Rabat (cf. H. Terrasse, in Mélanges William Marcais, fig. 3) 
A = entrance E = tepidarium 
B = latrine F = calidarium 
C = store-room G = furnace 
D = frigidarium H = pool 





Fig. 4. Monumental Ottoman type: the Haseki (Khasseki) hammdm at Istanbul (cf. B. Unsal, 
Turkish Islamic architecture, fig. 34) 
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is the plan to which in particular the Damascus baths 
of the Ayytbid period conform. These have been the 
object of especially detailed archaeological studies 
and can therefore be profitably cited here, although 
unfortunately there exist no architectural data on 
the hiatus of four centuries which separates them 
from the Umayyad buildings or on the Iranian baths 
of the Saldjik or earlier periods which might perhaps 
foreshadow some of their features (the brief notes by 
E. Schroeder, in A. U. Pope, A survey of Persian art, 
Oxford 1939, 998,concerning the existence of an early 
hammam at Nigar to the south of Kirman are in this 
respect quite inadequate). 

At Damascus, in the 6th/1zth century, we first 
notice the abandoning of the system of hypocausts in 
favour of a more simple solution, which consists of 
passing the chimney of the stove beneath the paved 
floors that are to be heated: hence the rooms of the 
central part of the hammam are laid out according to 
the axis of this flue pipe. Next the effect of Mesopo- 
tamian influences on the architectural methods is 
felt in the lavish use of conches and ribbed cupolas. 
Finally there should be mentioned the clear predom- 
inance, in the arrangement of the whole, of the middle 
or warm room,.which may have an elaborate octa- 
gonal form and which then forms the centre of the 
plan of the building (fig. 2). 

The modifications which the following periods 
brought to this scheme involved firstly the dis- 
appearance, in the gth/15th century, of the inter- 
mediate unheated room, then the continual expan- 
sion of the hot room which increased in decoration 
and in size, thanks to the multiplication of the 
makstiras which surrounded it, until, in the 12th/18th 
century, it predominated over all the other rooms 
and, in still more recent buildings, became the only 
room. Before a more than local importance is attri- 
buted to this arrangement, a similar evolution 
(which would have to be linked with a previous 
change in the habits of the users of the baths) would 
have to be established in other Syrian towns, in 
particular in Aleppo. It would also be useful to know 
whether it appeared in a neighbouring province such 
as Egypt, particularly in Cairo, where some early 
hammams with a radiating plan, the majority of 
which go back to the Mamlik period, have not yet 
been the subject of sufficiently detailed archaeolo- 
gical research. 

In Spain and the Maghrib on the other hand, the 
buildings appear to belong to a different tradition, 
which is of Andalusian as well as Umayyad origin. 
Some very early specimens, including baths of the 
5th/r1th and 6th/12th centuries at Granada and 
Tlemcen, thus show a very great simplicity in concep- 
tion and execution, with no attempt at architectural 
decoration anywhere except in their changing rooms. 
Next, in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, there 
appears a certain elaboration of the buildings due to 
the adoption, within axial and rectangular plans, of 
the types of cold, warm and hot rooms (with the 
warm room predominating) which were found in the 
Ayyibid fammadms in the East. But the possible 
connexions between the well-known Marinid baths 
(fig. 3) and their Eastern models at varying distances 
from them have not yet been studied nor even men- 
tioned with the attention which the hypothesis 
deserves. 

The baths built after the Saldjikid conquest in 
Iran, and the baths of Turkey, form a particularly 
important chapter in the history of the hammam, 
especially noticeable in the remarkable proliferation 
of buildings of this type in Anatolia and Istanbul. 


More solidly built than the Safawid baths, on which 
in any case studies and surveys are lacking (one rare 
example is a bath of Kash4n, the plan of which has 
been published by P. Coste, Monuments modernes 
de la Perse, Paris 1867, pl. 45), the Turkish kLammams 
have often been cited as works of the utmost tech- 
nical perfection, conforming to the habitual Muslim 
arrangement while also inheriting the experience 
which the Byzantine buildiers had acquired earlier 
in this field. The Ottoman period above all saw the 
erection of many harmoniously arranged buildings, 
in which the principle of a multiplicity of rooms was 
abandoned in order to put the emphasis on the 
changing room and the steam room, which were most 
frequently built as majestic domed halls. These baths 
often consisted of two symmetrical groups of build- 
ings which had no communication with each other— 
since one was reserved for men and one for women— 
but which were supplied by the same service an- 
nexes, on the model of various works of Sinan [q.v.] 
and of the Khasseki Hammami in Istanbul (fig. 4). 
Bibliography :The references to the Arabic 
sources have been given in the text; see also al- 
Hamadhani, who gives, in the makdma hul- 
waniyya, a humorous description of the behaviour 
of the attendants of a hammam. On the role 
of baths in Muslim society, particularly in some 
large towns, see A. Mez, Renaissance, ch. xxi; H. 
Pérés, La poésie andalouse en arabe classique, Paris 
1937, 333, 338-41; E. Lévi Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iii, 430-1; R. Le Tourneau, Fes avant le 
protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 247-9; E. Pauty, 
Les hammams du Caire, Cairo 1963 (MIFAO, vol. 
lxiv); R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitié 
du XVITI¢ siecle, Paris 1962, 503-5. On the layout 
and functioning of the bath from Damascus 
examples, with extremely detailed technical and 
architectural descriptions, the basic work is M. 
Ecochard and Ch. Le Coeur, Les bains de Damas, 
2 vols., Beirut (PIF D) 1942-3; see also the review 
by J. Sauvaget, in JA, ccxxxiv (1943-5), 327-32, 
and J. de Maussion de Faviéres, Note sur les bains de 
Damas, in B. Et. Or., xvii (1961-2), 121-31 and 
12 pl. For the purely archaeological point of view 
see K.A.C. Creswell, Early Muslim architecture, i, 
Oxford 1932, 253-80 (Kusayr ‘Amra and Hammam 
al-Sarakh); D. Schlumberger, Les fouilles de Qasr 
el-Heir el-Gharbi (1936-1938), in Sy,ia, xx (1939), 
213-23; J. Sauvaget, Les ruines omayyades du 
Djebel Seis, in Syria, xx (1939), especially 246-7, 
254; idem, Remarques sur les monuments omey- 
yades, i: Chateaux de Syrie, in JA, ccxxxi (1939), 
15-6, 26 and n. 1, 36-9, 52; R. W. Hamilton, 
Khirbat al Mafjar, Oxford 1959, 45-105; J. Sauva- 
get, Un bain damasquin du XIITI¢ siecle, in Syria, 
xi (1930), 370-80; M. Ecochard, Trots bains 
ayyoubides de Damas, apud Les monuments ayyou- 
bides de Damas, Paris 1940, 92-112; G. Marcais, 
L’architecture musulmane d’Occident, Paris 1954, 
especially 215-7 and 315-6; H. Terrasse, Trois bains 
mérinides du Maroc, in Mélanges W. Mar¢ats, Paris 
1950, 311-20; L. Torres Balbas, Cronica arqucold- 
gica, in al-And., vii (1942), 206-10 (Gibraltar), ix 
(1944), 475-7 (Ronda), xi (1946), 443-6, xvii (1952), 
176-86 (Torres Torres and other places in the 
Levant), 433-8 (Murcia); K. Klinghardt, Tér- 
kische Bader, Stuttgart 1927; B. Unsal, Turkish 
Islamic architecture, London 1959, 74-6. See 
fu:ther ILIDJA, KAPLIDJA. 
(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 
In the Maghrib the hammdm, as well as being a 
place intended for the major purification of the 
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Believer and for his bodily hygiene, is a meeting place 
and a centre of social life. With its entrance near the 
mosque, of which its acts almost as the antechamber, 
and sometimes situated in the middle of a sak, it 
assumes in the Maghribi city the character of a social 
centre, The hammam is often several centuries old 
and proudly displays its letters of pedigree; and its 
double entrance door, painted in green and red, is 
sometimes surmounted by a marble plaque with an 
inscription testifying to its early foundation. 

Although it is true that the forty or so Turkish 
baths in Tunis differ in size and in the comforts which 
they offer to their patrons, there is scarcely any 
variation in the general layout of the building and 
the way in which it works. 

The area reserved for the users consists of two 
quite distinct parts: the section for dressing and 
resting and the bath proper, which includes warm and 
hot rooms, usually three in all, one leading into the 
next (see above). 

The proprietor of the hammam (hammamdji) and 
the attendants formerly came from among the 
Mzabis from southern Algeria who had settled in 
Tunis. They formed a guild. In addition to the 
manager, the personnel consists of: one in charge of 
the dressing room (hkdraz al-makras) helped by staff 
stationed in the rest room (hdraz al-makstra); one 
in charge of the linen (kdrasz al-badal) assisted by a 
number of cubicle stewards and servants who wash 
the loin-cloths and several masseurs (fayyab) whose 
services are available on request; one in charge of the 
heating (frank) with one or two assistants. The name 
of “master of the bath” (rats al-hammam) which is 
often given to him is a clear indication of the import- 
ance of his duties. Formerly the master of the furnace 
and his assistants were always natives of Ouargla 
(southern Algeria) and they too belonged to a special 
guild. They were employed without a contract, 
receiving each year from the owner a lump sum. The 
hairdresser and coffee waiter available for the clients 
do not form part of the staff but are tenants of the 
hammdam. The staff of the women’s baths are all 
women: the manageress and her deputy are assisted 
by a number of female attendants (karza). There are 
no professional masseuses. 

The client presents himself to the manager, who 
acts as cashier. When he enters the dressing-room 
he is taken in charge by the hdavaz al-mahras or the 
superintendent of the makstra, who gives him a 
loin-cloth (fata), a bath towel (baskkir) and a pair of 
pattens kabkdb). He is given also a second towel in 
which to wrap his clothes. He then goes into the bi al- 
barad. On coming out of this ‘‘cold room’’, he gives 
his long bath-robe to the kdraz al-badal, in charge of 
the linen, and, wearing only a loin-cloth, is led into the 
second room (bit al-skhtin). As soon as he has become 
sufficiently accustomed to the heat, he proceeds to 
the third room where he waits until he starts to 
sweat. After sweating abundantly he leaves the 
‘arraka and returns to the second room for friction 
with a special glove (kdsa), the scouring of his skin 
and, if he wishes, massage (/amsid). The friction-glove 
is made of a mixture of woollen and goat’s hair threads 
sewn together and arranged so as to form a rough 
surface. This vigorous friction enables the top layer 


of skin, together with the dirt (asakk) accumulated + 


in the pores, to be rubbed off in greyish rolls. 
When the friction, scraping and massage are com- 
pleted, the bather goes into the cubicle to complete 
the purification and attentions necessary for hygiene. 
When asked by the cubicle steward, he slips his loin- 
cloth under the door, takes the two bashkir which 
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the steward passes to him, wraps himself in them, 
and goes towards the bit al-badal. The harasz al-badal 
dries him, envelops him in fresh dry towels and 
wraps his head in a sponge-cloth in the form of a 
turban. 

Then the superintendent of the dressing-room or 
of the rest room receives the bather in either the 
entrance hall or one of the little rest-rooms adjacent 
to it, wishes him good health and prepares a place 
for him to lie down. The coffee waiter comes to offer 
him refreshments. This is the time of relaxation after 
all the attentions which the bather has received, 
which lasts until the call inviting the clients to give up 
their places to other bathers. 

The majority of hammdms serve at different times 
both men and women, though some are strictly 
reserved for one or the other sex. A veil stretched 
across in front of the entrance hall is often used to 
indicate that is is the women’s turn. When woman are 
bathing the usual manager and staff are replaced 
entirely by women. 

Formerly the Tunisian lady went to the bath with 
much ceremony and an escort of two or three servants. 
One carried the clean linen wrapped in a silk scarf 
(sorra), another, the silver or copper bucket (stol al- 
hammam) in which were placed the traditional 
objects: a copper bowl with a long handle to ladle 
out the water (tdsa), the box of fuller’s earth (faffala), 
the coarse-toothed comb (khallds), the fine-toothed 
comb made of tortoise-shell (falld@ya), the friction- 
glove and the small round ‘“‘curry-comb”’ (mahdakka, 
hakkaka) made of threads of coarse wool or of hempen 
tow mounted on a cork disc. The clay (tfal) had been, 
bought long before in the s#& and perfumed with 
rose-water, essence of rose geranium or orange- 
flower water. 

Although most town houses contain all that is 
necessary for a woman’s toilet, the Tunisian woman 
still patronizes the hammam. Nowadays many modern 
beauty-products replace the traditional lotions taken 
with the clean linen in the suitcase to the bath; but 
some of the procedures are repeated from one gener- 
ation to another: after washing the body and the 
friction comes the application of {fal to the hair, the 
removal of bodily hair, etc. The session at the bath 
might be prolonged if the master of the heating did 
not produce a violent jet of steam, the kattius, to 
remind the bathers that it is time to wrap themselves 
in the towels held out for them by the attendants 
and to go and rest in the maksira. 

These women’s sessions provide the occasion, both 
in towns and villages, for the young bride to parade 
herself before her friends in the various items of her 
trousseau. The proceedings are enlivened with songs, 
“youyou” and lengthy gossip. Women also take 
advantage of meetings at the Zammam in order to 
make themselves up and wear all their finery. 

In addition to its use for ritual purification [see 
WUDD?] the hammam is considered, in the popular 
phrase, as a ‘‘silent doctor” (af-tbibal-bakkush), able by 
its warm atmosphere, as well as by the abundant 
perspiration which it produces, to cure all ailments 
and particularly the various forms of rheumatism. 

All the great occasions in life are accompanied by 
a bath in the hammam. The expectant mother comes 
there in order to ensure an easier delivery; forty 
days after the birth, she comes again for purification. 
The young boy is taken there before his circumcision. 
The young bride visits it three times during the 
period of the marriage festivities: kammdm al-dsakh, 
the bath for cleanness, seven days before the wedding; 
hammam al-dbagh, the bath for the application of 
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henna on the third day of the celebrations; and 
hammam al-teshlil, the rinsing bath, on the eve of 
the consummation of the marriage. The future hus- 
band invites his friends to accompany him to the 
bath at the beginning of the marriage celebrations, 
returns after the application of henna, and is there 
again a few hours before entering the conjugal 
home and on the day following the wedding night. 
The popular poets have not failed to write of the 
delicious bodily languor which drives away all 
memory of suffering and anxiety, the beneficial heat 
which induces rest and relaxation, the indefinable 
atmosphere of well-being and of mystery peculiar to 
hammams: ‘‘water of winter, heat of summer, sweet- 
ness of autumn and smile of spring”’. 
Bibliography: On Turkish baths: Tunisia: 
Ch. Lallemand, Tunts et ses environs, Paris 1880, 
85-97; Comte Filippi, Fragmens historiques et sta- 
tistiques sur la Régence de Tunis (1829), in Ch. 
Monchicourt, Relations inédits de Nyssen, Filippi 
et Calligaris, Paris 1929, 82 (lists for Tunis: 18 
hammams for men and 14 for women); J. Jourdan, 
Cours pratique d’arabe dialectal’, Tunis 1957, ii, 
144-6 (description of a Turkish bath, the vocabul- 
ary used); G. Marty, Eléments algériens allogenes a 
Tunis, in IBLA, x (1948), 328-33 (concerning the 
Mzabi personnel); the teachers of the Collége 
Louise-René Millet at Tunis, Les hammams ou 
bains maures, in Bulletin économique et social de la 
Tunisie, no. xxxvi (January 1950), 63-70, and no. 
xxxvii (February 1950), 65-73 (description, proce- 
dure, clients, virtues of the bath, legends and 
poems about it); A. Bouhdiba, Le hammam. Con- 
tribution a une psychanalyse de UVIslam,in Revue 
Tunisienne des sciences sociales, i (1964), 5-14 
(analyses in particular the dual nature of the 
“ritual” of the bath: “although it is the prologue 
to the ritual of the mosque, it is also the epilogue 
to the sexual act, to which it is a kind of ending 
and point of completion”; Tunisie, agriculture, 
industrie, commerce, 1900, i, 446-51; al-Niri, 
Lawla al-kuffa (“But for the basket!”’), in al-Fikr, 
viii (7 April 1963), 61-3. Algeria: Eidenschenk 
and Cohen-Solal, Mots usuels de la langue arabe, 
Algiers 1897, 113-8; J. Desparmet, Coutumes, 
institutions et croyances des indigénes de l’ Algérie?, 
Algiers 1913, i, 17-20, ii, 59-60, 100-3, 146-8 (French 
tr. from Arabic by H. Pérés and G. Bousquet, 
Algiers 1939, 25-7, 176-7, 203-5, 234-7); Zoubeida 
Bittari, O mes seurs musulmanes, pleurez!, Paris 
1964, 54-9. Morocco: Desse Legey, Essai de 
folklore marocain, Paris 1926, 12, 14, 18, 92-4, 
113-4; E. Secret, Les hammams de Fes, in Bull. de 
V Inst. @ Hygiéne du Maroc, n.s. ii (1942), 61-77; E. 
Pauty, Vue d’ensemble sur les hammams de Rabat- 
Salé, in RA, |xxxviii (1944), 202-26, 23 fig. (archi- 
tectural arrangement, historical influences, proce- 
dure at the baths); A. Sefrioui, La bofte a merveilles?, 
Paris 1954, 11-4 (a session at the bath). 
{A. Louts) 
HAMMAM at-SARAKH is a ruined bath 
building which stands within an isolated enclosure 
wall about sixteen miles east of Zarka? in the Balka, 
and three miles south-east of Kasr al-Hallabat. It 
was visited and first planned by H. C. Butler in 
1905 and 1909; but the most recent drawings of the 
building were made by L. H. Vincent with K. A. C. 
Creswell in 1926 (Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 
i, 274-5). The ruins have since suffered much from 
earthquake and stone-robbers, so that all published 
photographs, including some more recent than 1926, 
show walls and vaults standing intact which no 
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longer exist. Here, therefore, we describe a past 
state of affairs. 

A square, stone-paved and cement-lined pool and 
a circular well close to the main building are the only 
visible signs of water. The bath is stone-built and 
vaulted throughout of locally quarried materials, the 
walls being for the most part of limestone ashlar, the 
vaulting partly of ashlar but mostly of rough-hewn 
shale fragments or a concrete of light volcanic 
cinders. Vaults and arches throughout are slightly 
pointed: barrel-vaults over rectangular and cross- 
vaults over square compartments. On the walls 
Butler and Musil (in 1909) both found traces of 
figured frescoes. The roofs were covered with a fine 
water-proof cement mixed with crushed pottery. 

The building closely resembles Kusayr ‘Amra 
{q.v.] in plan and has analogies in certain respects 
with the bath at Khirbat al-Mafdjar [g.v.]. It com- 
prises two clearly differentiated parts: a large hall 
with a deep recess on one axis flanked by two 
secluded chambers; and a series of smaller rooms. 
The hall served undoubtedly as an apodyterium and 
reception room, and the smaller rooms for bathing. 

The hall is nearly square (8.9 xX 7.9 m), with its 
corners towards the points of the compass, The 
shorter, south-west, wall containing the entrance is 
now totally destroyed. In the middle of the south- 
east side there is a deep recess, or twan, from which 
two doors give access to two small flanking rooms 
each lit by three slit windows and furnished with a 
square niche in a back corner. The main hall is lit 
by three windows set high in the wall opposite the 
recess. It is roofed by three barrel-vaults resting on 
two transverse arches which spring from low wall- 
piers attached to the long walls. The central vault 
is carried into the recess. Similar vaults cover the 
flanking rooms. 

A door in the north-east wall leads into the baths 
proper, which are strikingly small in relation to the 
hall. Three or four connecting rooms provide a 
sequence of increasing temperature, No furnace or 
hypocaust is visible, but vertical flues in the walls 
of the second and third rooms prove that these were 
heated, a tepidarium and calidarium respectively, 
the first being a cold room. Architectural interest is 
chiefly centred in the calidarium, a domed square 
with semi-circular apses in two opposite walls. In 
this room four wall arches carry ashlar pendentives 
supporting a dome comprised of shale fragments 
compressed between projecting radial ribs made of 
wedge-shaped lengths of shale. Eight round windows 
lighted the dome. The apses are semi-domed, with 
voussoirs set in wedge-like courses radiating from 
a lunate block at the centre of the springing. Each 
recess had a round-headed window. 

Opposite the door of the calidarium a vaulted 
passage, nearly as wide as the room itself, leads to a 
rectangular chamber now totally demolished. 
Similar arrangements well preserved at Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar prove that this contained a boiler, doubt- 
less heated by a furnace below, to provide steam 
for the calidarium. 

The plan of Hamm4m al-Sarakh is almost ‘identical 
with that of Kusayr ‘Amra, and this, with the 
frescoes, may suggést that the same mind planned 
both, and for the same purpose: to provide at once 
for the relaxation and official receptions of some 
Umayyad prince. No residence in either case stood 
near. In both a rectangular recess formed the princely 
mihrab, directly confronting the axis of an assembly 
hall and apodyterium. This reflects a simpler cere- 
monial than the separate and elaborate reception 
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room at Khirbat al-Mafdjar, attributed to al-Walid 
b. Yazid. Hammam al-Sarakh may then be dated 
some years or decades earlier; perhaps to the Cali- 
phate of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, if Kusayr ‘Amra 
and another closely similar bath at Djabal Says 
(Syria, Xx, 246-56) have been rightly so attributed. 
Bibliography: H. C. Butler, Ancient archi- 
tecture in Syria: Section A: S. Syria, 77-80; and 
appendix, xix-xxv; K. A. C. Creswell, Early 
Muslim architecture, i, 273-84. 
(R. W. Hamitton) 
HAMMOUDIDS, dynasty which reigned over 
various towns in Muslim Spain from 407/1016 till 
450/1058. Sulayman al-Musta‘in [q.v.], on his second 
succession to the caliphal throne in Shawwal 403/ 
May 1013, had to distribute large fiefs among the 
Berbers who had raised him to power. He allotted 
to ‘Ali b. Hammiid the governorship of Ceuta and 
to his brother al-Kasim that of Algeciras, Tangier, 
and Arzila. The two were genuine Idrisids [q.v.], 
their great-grandfather Hammud being the great- 
grandson of Idris II. ‘Ali, who considered himself 
to be the heir of Hisham II [g.v.], proclaimed his 
independence, and on the pretext of liberating 
Hisham (whom he thought to be still alive), decided 
to make himself master of Cordova. Sulaym4n al- 
Musta‘in put up almost no resistance and was defeated 
and made prisoner in Muharram 407/July 1016. 
The ambitious ‘Ali ordered the corpse of Hishain 
II to be disinterred, and on it being proved that he 
had been murdered, took it upon himself personally 
to execute Sulaym4n as a regicide and had himself 
recognized as caliph with due form and ceremony. 
Thus he became the first non-Marwanid to occupy 
the Cordovan throne since the restoration of the 
Umayyads on Spanish soil. During the first eight 
months of his rule he won the approval of his subjects 
by applying the law strictly to the Berbers, who had 
become accustomed to immunity. But soon, seeing 
that Cordovans were beginning to mutter against 
him as a foreign usurper and to show their sympathy 
for the Umayyad pretender al-Murtada, he forgot 
his moderation, allowed the Zanata to enjoy their 
privileges and immunities, and subjected the capital 
to a reign of terror until he was murdered by three 
Slav palace slaves. His Zanata partisans called upon 
his brother al-Kasim, who was in Seville as governor, 
and proclaimed him caliph. The only pretender to 
dispute the throne with him was a great-grandson 
of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n III, who was proclaimed caliph 
on 10 Dhu ’1l-Hidjdja 408/29 April 1018 by the 
Slav fata Khayr4n, lord of Almeria, and the Arab 
Mundhir of Saragossa, but on attacking Granada 
before making for Cordova he was vanquished and 
killed. The Cordovans could now enjoy an unexpected 
tranquillity for three years, thanks to the modera- 
tion of al-Kasim who, surrounded by a bodyguard 
of Negro mercenaries, won over the Slav chiefs who 
had upheld al-Murtada. This liberal régime could not 
last. The Berbers of the capital, feeling themselves 
disregarded, invited Yahya, the eldest son of ‘Ali 
b. Hammid, to cross from Morocco to Malaga and 
march against Cordova. His aged uncle al-Kasim 
gave up the struggle and took refuge in Seville. 
Yahya was proclaimed caliph in the Alcazar of 
Cordova on 22 Rabi‘ II 412/5 August 1021. He could 
maintain himself on the throne for only a year and 
a half, for his insufferable arrogance alienated the 
sympathies of the very Berbers who had enthroned 
him, and he fled to Malaga. His uncle al-Kasim 
returned from Seville to install himself once more in 
the capital, but after six months, on 21 Djumada II 
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414/10 September 1023, the Cordovans, weary of the 
insolence of the Africans, rebelled and forced him to 
flee. The Sevillans declined to receive him and 
when he went to take refuge at Jerez his nephew 
Yahya went from Malaga to besiege him. He gave 
himself up and was imprisoned with his two sons, 
to be murdered after a few years in prison. Yahya 
reigned at Malaga until 427/1035. He had successors 
at Malaga until 449/1057, in which year Badis (see 
zirIpsS of Spain), the Berber prince of Granada, 
entered it and dethroned the last Hammidid, 
Muhammad II al-Musta‘li. At Algeciras al-Kasim’s 
son Muhammad al-Mahdi reigned from 431/1039 to 
440/1048 and his son al-Kasim al-W4thik from 440/ 
1048 to 450/1058. In this latter year Malaga was 
occupied by the Abbadids of Seville. 
Bibliography: Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp.*, ii, 

310-21, iii, 5-17, 234; Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 

Mus., ii, 328-30; Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, iii, 115 ff.; 

Ibn Hayy4n, in Ibn Bassim, Dhakhira, i, 78-82; 

Makkari, Analectes, ii, 315-9; Marrakushi, Mu‘djib, 

35-8 (trans. 42-6); Ibn al-Athir, ix, 188 ff.; 

Nuwayri, ed. Gaspar Remiro, 231 ff.; Ibn al- 

Khatib, A‘mdl, 142; idem, Ihata, Escorial MS., art. 

on ‘Ali b. Hammid; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, in Dozy, 

Notices, 160-1 (ed. Mu?nis, index); Codera, Estudios 

criticos de historia drabe-espanola, Coll. de estudios 

drabes, vii, 301-22 (Hammidids of Malaga and 

Algeciras, after Ibn Hazm). 

(A. Hurct Mrranpa) 

HAMON, Moses, chief Jewish physician to 
Stilleyman I. His father, Joseph Ham6n, a native 
of Granada, served as physician at the court of 
Bayezid II and Selim I. Probably born ca. 1490, 
Moses Hamén became a leading court physician and 
influential courtier under Siileyman I. He seems to 
have allied himself with the powerful court faction 
headed by Khurrem Sultan [9.v.], the Sultan’s 
favourite consort, her daughter Mihr-i Mah [¢.v.] and 
the latter’s husband, the Grand Vizier Riistem 
Pasha {q.v.], who, inter alia, conspired against the 
heir presumptive, Prince Mustafa [g.v.], executed in 
1553. Shortly before Hamén’s death in 1554, he was 
dismissed as a result of the intrigues of envious 
colleagues or the temporary disgrace of Riistem 
Pasha. 

HAam6n possessed a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, among them the famous Dioscorides codex 
of the 6th century A.D., now in Vienna. He wrote an 
early Turkish treatise on dentistry and was instru- 
mental in the printing of several Hebrew works and 
of a well-known Persian translation of the Penta- 
teuch. He also played an important part in Jewish 
communal affairs. : 

Bibliography: H. Gross, in REJ, lvi (1908), 
I-26 and lvii (1909), 55-78; U. Heyd, in Oriens, 
xvi (1963), 152-70 (and the sources cited there). 

(U. Heyp) 

HAMPI, the name now commonly given to the 
tuins of the capital city of the Vidjayanagara 
{qg.v.] empire, on the right bank of the Tunga- 
bhadra river 60 km. north-west of Bellary. The name 
seems to be derived from the prominent temple to 
Pampipati (Kannada % < Old Kann. p) in the 
bazar area. 

The Vidjayanagara empire is of importance for the 
Muslim world not only as an active Hindi power 
which defied its Muslim neighbours for over two 
centuries, but also for the evidence it offers of the 
progressive synthesis of certain aspects of Hindi 
and Muslim cultures from the 8th/14th to the roth/ 
16th centuries; this article is concerned with that 
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synthesis as expressed in its buildings. 

Most of the buildings of Vidjayanagara are charac- 
teristically Hindi works in the late Hoysala style; 
but in some the Muslim influence is apparent, 
especially where the building concerned is (presu- 
mably) one built for the Muslim community or by 
a section of it. It is known that the ruler Devaraya I 
(1406-22 A.D.) had many Muslim mercenaries in his 
service: the first of his line to appreciate the advan- 
tages of cavalry, he had imported many horses from 
Arabia and Persia and enlisted trained troopers to 
ride them; and reference is made also to the ‘Turkish’ 
bowmen he attracted by liberal grants of cash and 
land (the adjective is perhaps not to be taken 
literally, as turaka, turashka in non-Muslim Indian 
texts frequently means no more than ‘Muslim’). 
Fhey are no doubt responsible for reconstructions 
in the walls and gates of the citadel of Hampi: thus, 
the northern gate is of the typical Hindi beam-and- 
bracket construction, but the remains of the turret 
above it show arches and parapets of the same 
general shape as exhibited in the Bahmani [g.v.] 
buildings at Gulbarga; the southern gateway, one 
of the main entrances to the city, shows a tall domed 
structure supported on four open arched sides, 
similar to the late Bahmani and Barid Shahi tombs 
at Bidar (q.v.]. Within the citadel is a large high- 
walled enclosure generally referred to as the zandna; 
the accounts of travellers to the Vidjayanagara court 
suggest that the kings did indeed keep their women 
in seclusion—a practice which was known in early 
Hinduism but seems to have been most freely 
adopted by Hindiis as a direct imitation of Muslim 
practice—but that they were allowed to watch 
spectacles taking place in the city. The so-called 
“watch towers” on the walls of the enclosure appear 
to have been built for the pleasure of the ladies of 
the sandna, a purpose similar to that seen in the 
Mughal palaces [see BuRDJ, iii, ad fin.]; these 
towers, one square and one octagonal, have arched 
openings on all their faces and are thus strikingly 
unlike any other Hindi work in the sub-continent, 
although the synthesis of the Hindi and Muslim 
styles appears here in that the roofs are of the 
stepped pattern which characterizes the temple roof 
(Sikhara). Within the enclosure stands the finest and 
most complete of the mixed-style buildings, known 
as the Lotus Pavilion; this is an open pavilion on the 
ground floor, with massive piers and foliated arches 
showing a triple recession of planes of the intrados 
which recalls the style of the Lodi mosques of Dihli 
(g.v.]. The upper storey is provided with numerous 
small arched windows in each face, originally 
equipped with wooden shutters, and is separated 
from the ground storey by a deep eaves roof on 
corbelled brackets very similar in effect to the deep 
eaves of the Bidjapur buildings. The roof, however, 
is of the Hindi pyramidal stepped variety. This 
appears to be a late building (ca. 983/1575 ?). 

Outside the zandna enclosure is a long oblong 
building with eleven tall arched openings alternating 
with walls of blind arches, generally known as the 
‘elephant stables’, but which Havell takes to be the 
mosque built by Devaraya II (1422?-46 A.D.) for 
his Muslim troops. The arched chambers are domed, 
and the central chamber is surmounted by a square 
turret, probably originally crowned by a stepped 
tower of the Hindi pattern, approached by steps 
from within and therefore providing access to a high 
place to cry the adkdn. A local tradition asserts that 
this building was later used as a stable for the state 
elephants, but there seems to be no trace of the 


occupancy of these animals; further work on the site, 
including excavation, will be necessary if the thesis 
that it was the mosque can be supported. A structure 
in the army commander’s enclosure has been iden- 
tified by Longhurst as Devaraya’s mosque; but this 
building faces due north (the #ibla here being 
slightly north of west) and the identification may be 
rejected. 

Near the ‘elephant stables’ is an oblong arcaded 
building called a ‘guard-room’ by Longhurst and 
‘Ram RAadj’s treasury’ by Havell; it has also been 
known as the ‘concert hall’. This shows the best use 
of the structural arch in the Hampi buildings: 
foliated arches with radiating brick voussoirs, 
supported on slender columns; the roof is incomplete. 
Its purpose cannot now be known, but it obviously 
reflects work by Muslim craftsmen. 

Other buildings of Muslim style at Hampi include 
some of the constructions associated with the 
elaborate irrigation system, the relation of which 
with the irrigation systems of the Muslim cities of 
Bidar and Bidjapur has not yet been ascertained. 
These include two baths—the hammdm was another 
Muslim institution borrowed by these Hindi 
dynasties—and an octagonal pavilion with fountains. 
About 1.8 km. to the west of the citadel stand two 
Muslim tombs whose style resembles that of the 
early Bahmani period at Bidar; nothing is known of 
the history of these tombs. 

That the synthesized tradition of the Hampi 
buildings endured after the conquest of Vidjayana- 
gara by the Deccan Muslim confederacy at Talikota 
[g.v.] in 972/1565 is shown by the palace of the last 
dynasty built twenty years after the conquest at 
their new capital of Candragiri, in the North Arcot 
district of Madras some 370 km. south-east of 
Hampi. This is a three-storeyed building with a 
fagade 45 m. wide, each storey showing a range of 
pointed arches; inside there are excellent pillared 
halls, the upper one of intersecting arches roofed by 
shallow domes. The roof is crowned by seven 
pyramidal towers of the Hindii sikhara type. 

Bibliography: In addition to the detailed 
bibliography of the article VIDJAYANAGARA: 

A. H. Longhurst, Hampi ruins described and 

illustrated, Madras 1917: descriptions uncritical, 

map inadequate, no plans, illustrations poor and 
without scale; E. B. Havell, Indian architecture 
London *1927, specially 185-92: written 
generally to prove Havell’s untenable thesis of the 
essentially Indian nature of Indian Islamic art. 

For the Candragiri palace: R. F. Chisholm, The 

old palace of Chandragiri, in Ind. Antiquary, xii 

(1883), 295-6. (J. Burton-PacE) 

AL-HAMRA?, the name of several places in 
Morocco. This name has been or is still borne by:— 

(1) Marrakush: on the basis of numerous docu- 
ments emanating from the Nasrids and Sa‘dids, 
Colonel de Castries has proposed translating the ex- 
pression “kamrad? Marrakush” by “l’Alhambra de 
Marrakech’’, and applying it to the palace or 
kasaba of the Sa‘dids in that town. But other texts 
suggest that, even in the diplomatic vocabulary, 
the word kamrd>? had progressively assumed the 
sense of capital (substantive or adjective) in the 
11th/17th and 12th/18th centuries; and it seems that 
the true meaning of this word is optative, in that red, 
one of the Prophet’s favourite colours, is a sign of joy, 
good fortune and above all power. Since the 19th 
century it has been customary in Morocco to reverse 
this expression (perhaps under European influence), 
and one writes ‘“‘Marrakush al-hamra””’ (Marrakush 
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the Red) or simply al-Hamrd?. On this question, see 
G. Deverdun, Inscriptions arabes de Marrakech, 
Rabat 1956, 17-23, which gives the bibliography. 
See further Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Zarhini, Rigla, 
Rabat MS; French trans. Col. Justinard, La Riftla du 
Marabout de Tasaft, Paris 1940, 17, 127, 128, 163, 
197, and J. Caillé, Les Accords internationaux du 
sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Abdallah, Paris 1960, 155. 

(2) Several villages in southern Morocco, see V. P. 
Lancre, Repert. alpha. des confédérations de tribus ... 
et des agglomérations de la zone francaise de l’ Empire 
chérifien, Casablanca 1939, 380, 422. 

(3) Al-Basra [q.v.]: the identification is given by 
al-Bakri, K. al-Masadlik wa’l-mamalik, 110, Fr. tr. 
M. G. de Slane, Algiers 1911-13, 216. 

4) Dar al-Hamara: Marmol, L’Afrique, Fr. tr. 
Perrot d’Ablancourt, Paris 1667, ii, book IV, 200, 
gives this name to an ancient Roman town situated 
to the North of the mouth of the Wadi Lukkus, and 
adds in the table of contents ‘‘on the mountain of 
the Zarhoun” . . . but this mistake has not been made 
on the map of the “Kingdom of Fez’ (between 
pp. 136 and 137). Marmol identifies this locality, 
without either proof or reason, with “1’Epticienne 
de Ptolemée”. Dar al-Hamara has not yet been 
discovered. 

5) Fas: al-Khiri, in his Akvab al-mawarid, Beirut 
1889, records under the word al-hamrda?, though 
without any evidence, ‘‘the name of the new town 
of Fas”. We know of a mosque at Fas with this name, 
the significance of which remains enigmatic. 

(Sidjilmasa did not bear the name al-kamra?, but 
rather al-‘amra?: see D. J. and J. Meunié, Abbar, 
cité royale du Tafilalet, in Hesp., i/2 (2° trim.), 1959.) 

Bibliography: in the article. 
(G. DEveRDUN) 

AL-HAMRA?, the Alhambra of Granada [see 
GHARNATA]. 

HAMRIN, DyaBar, modern name of an isolated 
western chain of the mountains of the Iranian border, 
about 500 miles long. Its northern extremity crops up 
in the Djazira, south of the Djabal Sindjar and the 
Tigris tlows through it at al-Fatha. At Shahraban it 
is crossed by the great road from Baghdad to 
Hamadan and Tehran, at Ahwaz it separates the 
plains of the ancient Elam, the modern Khizistan, 
from those of the Shatt al-‘Arab, and is finally 
united with the Iranian plateau in the province of 
Fars. This range has had its name repeatedly changed. 
Its Assyrian appellation is not certain. The Syrians 
called it Uiukh or Orukh, which appears in Polybius, 
v, 52 with reference to the campaign of Antiochus III 
against Molon, as tb "Opetxdv Seog. Barimma is the 
oldest Arabic name, which may be traced to the 
Syriac Béth Remm§n, 7.e., temple of Rimmon, 
probably an Assyrian sanctuary. The mountains 
took this name from a village on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, where the river flows through the moun- 
tains. It lay on the Baghdad-Mawsil road, was 
inhabited by Jacobites and for a time formed a 
bishopric with Béth Wazik. Kudama and Yakit 
give the Syrian name Satidam4 to the western 
part of the range in the Djazira; the word means 
blood-drinker and appears elsewhere as the name of 
frontier rivers. Later in Ibn Hawkal, this western 
part is called Djabal Shakik, traces of which name 
remain in that ot the modern village of al-Shakk. 
Istakhri and Yakit, following Aba Zayd al-Balkhi, 
say that there were springs of pitch in the midst of 
the waters, as indeed is still the case at the place where 
the Tigris breaks through the Barimma, and that the 
range extended from the centre of Diazira in the 


west, to the borders of Kerman in the east, where it 
becomes the hills of Masabadhan (Pusht-i kih). The 
remarkable length of this homogeneous range has 
given rise to fanciful notions, so that Y&kit, for 
example, speaks of al-djabal al-muhit bi ’l-ayd, as 
comparable with the ocean surrounding the earth. 
The modern name of Hamrin appears first in Yakit 
(iii, 7) under the form Humrin. It is found also as 
early as 758/1357 in the great wak/tyya inscription of 
the Madrasa al-Mirdjaniyya (cf. L. Massignon, Mission 
en Mésopotamne, Inst. Frangais d’ Arch. Or., Cairo 1912, 
16, 28). The part west of the Tigris is now called Djabal 
Makhil. A parallel range is called Djabal Mukayhil, 
t.e.,coloured with kujti, probably after a village on the 
Tigris (Assemani, Bibl. Orient., ii, 218, and Mardsid). 
Such names derived from colours are nowadays fast 
driving out the ancient names from Arab nomen- 
clature; even Humrin is a modern name, the 
“reddish’’, from ahkmar, in spite of the old Syriac 
ending in -in. A place close to the Tigris bears the 
ancient, expressive name of Khanika which means 
the “strangled” or “‘confined’’. 

In the unpublished Turkish work Djdmi‘ al-anwar 
fi manakib al-akhydy of Safa al-Din ‘Isa al-Kadiri al- 
Nakshbandi al-Bandanidji of 1077/1666 a tomb of 
Madjid al-Kurdi (d. 567/1171-2) is mentioned as a 
well-known place of pilgrimage on the Hamrin; it 
has not yet been identified (see Massignon, of. cit., 
60). 

Bibliography: BGA, (ed. de Goeje), Indices; 
Yakit, i, 464, cf. Mardsid, ed. Juynboll, s.v.; 
Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii, 218; Georg 
Hoffmann, Syrische Akten Persischer Martyrer, 
Index s. Bét? Remman; Le Strange, index; E. 
Herzfeld, Untersuchungen sur Topographie ..., in 
Memnon, i (1907), 1 and 2; Friedr. Sarre and 
E. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat- u. 
Tigris-Gebtet, Berlin 1910-1, chap. iii; G. C. Miles, 
Some coins from Sinjar, in American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, |vi (1939), 
247-8; M. Canard, H’amdénides, i, 126, 128-9. 

(E. HERZFELD*) 

HAMOULA, name given in some parts of the Arab 
Middle East to a group of people who claim 
descent from a common ancestor, usually 
five to seven generations removed from the living. 
The word is derived from the Arabic verb hamala, 
to carry, and literally means a ‘female carrier’. 
Some writers believe that the reference is to a beast 
of work and that the word was originally used in this 
sense to describe the landless patronymic groups who 
worked as tenants for landowners. A more plausible 
explanation is that the reference is to a woman in 
her capacity of bearing children. E. Peters [see 
Bibl.} suggests that such reference symbolizes descent 
from ‘one womb’ and signifies full brother unity and 
hence a high degree of group cohesion. 

The Ramila is usually a territorial group whose 
members cooperate economically and politically. In 
Arab villages in Palestine during the Ottoman 
régime each kamtla occupied a special quarter 
(kava) and its members held adjacent plots of com- 
mon land (muska‘). The members cooperated in 
agricultural work, exchanged gifts on special occa- 
sions and helped each other economically when in 
need. Politically, the kaméla formed a “blood group” 
whose members paid or received blood compensation 
(diya) collectively in cases of homicide. Its members 
were described as ‘those who stand together in one 
line’ (yasuffu ma‘a ba‘d). They literally ‘“‘stood” in 
this way on two major occasions: in a peace-making 
ceremony (suika [g.v.]) and in the graveyard when 
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burying one of their number. 

The men of a hamila were also linked together 
through the sharing of a number of rights and oblig- 
ations in relation to one another’s sisters and daugh- 
ters. They had a priority right in marrying a woman 
from within the kamila (a first, or a classificatory, 
father’s brother’s daughter —- bint Samm) over any 
outsider. They were also bound to protect the honour 
of hamiula women. Through the practice of preferen- 
tial in-Aaméla marriage they were further linked 
together by matrilateral and affinal ties. Children 
born of such marriage had the same men as both 
paternal and maternal uncles or cousins (mu‘amma- 
min wa mukhawwalin) and in cases of disputes were 
not likely to harbour conflicts of loyalties. 

In subsequent decades law and order came pro- 
gressively under the control of the centralized 
government, and common land was increasingly 
converted to private property. As a result the hamdla 
lost some of its economic and political functions. 
Also, stratification cut across faméla boundaries 
and the principle of in-hamiéla marriage came into 
conflict with the principle of equality of status 
between spouses in marriage (see KAFA?a], and this 
brought further disruption to the hamila. 

However, largely through the enduring ties result- 
ing from in-famila marriage, from co-residence and 
from continued cooperation in a number of ways, the 
hamila has shown a remarkable degree of persistence 
in the face of drastic social change. Under some cir- 
cumstances it has assumed new functions in new 
political and economic situations. 

Bibliography: Most of the material so far 
published on the kamiila deals only with peasant 
and Bedouin communities in Palestine and Israel: 
A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 
Paris 1908; J. Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie et du 
Proche Orient, Paris n.d. [?1946]; Hilma Granquist, 
Marriage conditions in a Palestinian village, 
Helsingfors 1931-3; eadem, Arabiskt Familjeliv, 
Stockholm 1935; Conditions in Arab villages, 1944, 
in General Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, London, 
July and September 1945; R. Montagne, La civili- 
sation du désert, Paris 1947; Afif Tannous, The 
Arab village community in the Middle East [Smith- 
sonian Report for 1943, publication 3760], Washing- 
ton D.C. 1944, 523-44; A. Granott, The land system 
in Palestine, London 1952; E. Peters, The prolifer- 
ation of segments in the lineage of the Bedouin in 
Cyrenaica, in Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xc/1 (1960); A. Cohen, Arab border villages 
tn Israel, Manchester 1965. (A. CoHEN) 
HAMON, name for a salt plain in eastern 

Tran, Afghanistan and Balitistan, usually the 
drainage area of a river. The etymology of the word, 
found in Pahlavi as daskt-2 hamin, is disputed, but 
it is used especially for the lake in Sistan into which 
the Hilmand River [q.v.] drains. This lake or swamp 
changes its size and even location according to the 
season. The usual name for the lake, until recent 
times, was Zarah or Zirih (compare Avestan srayah 
“‘lake’’), but this name is now used for the depression 
in Afghanistan south of Sistan into which the Hilmand 
flows when the water is excessive (Gawd-i Zarah). 
One may find much information about the lake of 
Sistan under the name Zarah in the Arabic and 
Persian geographers. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 338; Tarikh-i 
Sistan, ed. M. Bahar, Tehran 1936, passim; Hudiud 
al-“Glam, 185; G. P. Tate, Seistan, Calcutta 1910-12, 
2 vols. (R. N. Frye) 
HAMZA, orthographical sign alif, which is the 


first letter of the Arabic alphabet, with numerical 
value one; transcribed ? internally and at the end of 
words, ignored initially (except in special cases) 
in the system of the El. 

Definition: unvoiced glottal occlusive. For the 
Arab grammarians, hamzais a harf sakih defined as: 
shadida madjhira, having as makhradj: aksa ’!-halk 
“the farthest part of the throat” (like #) (al-Za- 
makhshari, Mufassal*, § 732). For the phonological 
oppositions of the phoneme hamza, see J. Cantineau, 
Esquisse, 178; for the incompatibilities, ibid., 201. 

Hamza madjhira. Hamza, a priori, should be 
unvoiced, J. Cantineau has said {see below); never- 
theless he placed it, ‘‘with every reserve’ it is true, 
as a voiced sound opposite the unvoiced h (Conso- 
nantisme, 280). The symmetry of the system benefited 
by this, but there is very little probability that hamza 
was voiced in Arabic. There was simply a mistake 
on the part of the Arab grammarians, who were 
unable to distinguish sufficiently the vowel arti- 
culated with the hamza and the unvoiced consonantal 
element of the hamza; the vowel having become an 
integral part of the hamza, the latter was then of 
course voiced. The makhradj given in the definition 
of hamza is that taught by Sibawayhi, followed by 
grammatical tradition. As for al-Khalil, he does not 
even seem to have perceived a consonantal element in 
the hamza. He considers it like alif, waw, ya’: they 
are called djaf (pl. of adjwaf) “‘because they come out 
of the djawf, the hollow of the breast’’; ‘‘they are 
fi’l-hawd@?, in the air [expired]; they have no articula- 
tory region to which they can be assigned except the 
djawf, the hollow of the breast’’ (see Traité, § 44 j n. 
and § 46f). His Kitab al-‘Ayn begins with ‘ayn, 
aksa@ ’l-huruf kulliha ‘the farthest away of all the 
hurif”’, according to his description. See Traité, 
§ 46 a-f; J. Cantineau, Cours, 22, Esquisse, 187. 

Alif as sign of two harfs. In phonetics, the 
Arab grammarians considered alif as the sign of two 
harfs: hamza, here definite, and alif harf al-madd, 
called alif layyina (harf mu‘tall), except only al- 
Mubarrad, who ignored hamza (see Traité, § 44 an. 
and particularly Ibn Djinni, Sivyr sind‘a, i, 46). 

The Arabic script is derived from the Nabatean 
Aramaic writing. This, like the more ancient Aramaic 
writing, denoted the Semitic glottal occlusive by the 
character dlaf. In Aramaic this occlusive had become 
very much weakened; in Nabatean dlaf served to de- 
note final din all emphatic states. Thus there is already 
in this script the double use of dlaf, but in a restricted 
manner as regards to notation of a. There is no exam- 
ple of the notation of this long vowel in the middle of 
a word. Such notation by means of alif is an Arab 
innovation (J. Cantineau, Nabatéen, i, Paris, 1930, 
47). But this introduction of alif for @ in the script 
of the text of the Kur?4n was carried out irregularly, 
under the influence of partial improvements, in- 
serted at various periods, without any definite plan 
(see R. Blachére, Introduction au Coran*, Paris 1959, 
71, 80, 93-4, 1or). The Cairo edition of the Kur?an 
(published under the patronage of King Fu?ad I), 
which is an archaizing edition, makes good the alifs 
lacking in the text with a superscript upright alif 
(see ibid., 152-3). Even in current Arabic writing, 
alifis lacking in the ductus of some words, for example. 
in lakin “but”? and some demonstrative pronouns 

Modifications. “A glottal occlusive >, which 
should a priori be unvoiced, is attested in all ancient 
Semitic languages and in some modern dialects” 
(J. Cantineau, Consonantisme, 288). It was therefore 
part of the common Semitic consonantal system. 
In Arabic, one modification of kamza which appears 


to be unconditioned is the development of initial 
hamza into Sayn: the San‘ana of the Tamim and the 
Kays (see Mushir®, i, 221 end: C. Rabin, Ane. 
West-Ar., § 2 0, 8 g, 14 f). They said, for example, 
Sudhn for >udhn “ear”. More important modifications 
affected hamza in the Hidjaz where it became very 
weak. 

The Arab grammarians (Sibawayhi, ii, Ch. 411; 
al-Zamakhshari, Mufassal*, 658-62) designated all 
the accidents which can befall hamza as takhfif 
al-hamza. This takhfif, literally “‘weakening’’, in- 
cludes (1) the hamza bayna bayna; (2) the phonetic 
change of hamza into another articulation; this is the 
ibdal of hamza, which is properly a kalb; (3) the sup- 
pression (hadhf) of hamza. All this has been set out 
in detail in H. Fleisch, Traité, § 17 to 20, and by J. 
Cantineau in Cours, 77-84. 

(1) The hamza bayna bayna. The 105th question 
discussed in the Kitab al-Insaf by Ibn al-Anbari 
demonstrates the difficulty which the Arabs found 
in explaining this; many authors have written of it 
(references in Traité, § 45 b). The European writers, 
*G. Weil, A. Schaade (references ibid.), were no more 
successful in achieving a satisfactory explanation 
and J. Cantineau is not very clear in Cours, 77. The 
Arabs, as the existence of hamza in their language 
indicates, were a people who practised “the hard 
attack” on vowels (see J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la 
terminologie linguistique®, s.v. attaque); that is to 
say, in the articulation of a vowel, there was first 
precession (closing) of the vocal cords; then their 
sudden opening produced the explosive glottal stop, 
the hamza; then came the vibrations of the vowel; 
and when the vowel was ended the vocal cords closed. 
This explains why they needed a hamza to pronounce 
an initial vowel and why they were unable to pron- 
ounce two vowels successively with a simple hiatus; 
when the first vowel was ended the vocal cords closed 
into the position for the hard attack on the second. 

The hamza bayna bayna, according to the Arab 
grammarians, was produced intervocally, when, 
after articulation of a vowel belonging to a preceding 
syllable, the following syllable had to be enunciated 
beginning with a hamza, as follows: -@a- in s@ala, 
-@a- in sa@ala, -@u- in tasd@ul, -a?u- in la?uma, 
-@%i- in ka 41, -wi- in suila, etc. After the articulation 
of the first vowel, the vocal cords closed, as has been 
said, into the position for the hard attack on the 
second, but, after the closure of the vocal cords there 
was no explosive glottal stop: the hamza was reduced 
to the firm clear interruption established by. the 
closure of the vocal cords. One passed from this 
closure, characterized by strong articulatory tension 
(since it begins the first part of the syllable, with 
increased tension) direct to the vocalic vibrations; 
this was sufficient to maintain the autonomy of the 
syllable. But it is apparent that, according to the 
extent to which the glottal stop was attenuated, 
many degrees of weakening of the hamza were pos- 
sible, right up to its absence (hamza bayna bayna). 

The Arab grammarians were unable to make this 
analysis. They lacked a proper notion of the vowel; 
their faraka is not a harf and has no autonomy; 
they had to proceed by means of the detour of the 
harf al-madd, of which the haraka formed part. They 
recognized the weakness of the hamza bayna bayna, 
near the state of sakin, but still mutaharrik. In the 
expression of Sibawayhi hamza bayna bayna (ii, 
452, J, 10) they saw the indication of an “‘intermedi- 
ate” hamza, that is, one placed between two makhradj 
(as is made clear in Mufassal*, 165, 1. 19-20): for 
(?)a, between the makhradj of the hamza and the 
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makhradj of the aléf (of which the fatka is a part); 
for (?)¢ between the makhradj of the hamza and the 
makhradj of the ya (sdékina) (of which the kasra 
is a part), etc. These explanations remain obscure 
by reason of the deficiency of the means of analysis 
at the Arabs’ command. 

(2) The ibdal (kalb) of hamza. This ibdal was 
produced only in the middle of a word or in the con- 
junction of two different words. In both cases the 
standardizing activity of the Arab grammarians 
led to the acceptance of the sequences -i?a- > -iya-, 
-wa- > -uwa-, as permitted (though not obligatory) 
assimilations, ¢.g., muleat in Kur?dn, LXXII, 8 is 
read as muliyat; mu?adjdjal and muwadjdjal “which 
has a fixed term’’. They rejected -i?u- > -iyu-, 
-Pi- > -tyt- and -w%i- > -uwi-, though these pronun- 
ciations have existed among the Arabs. In these 
cases they admitted the possibility only of a hamza 
bayna bayna. On the other hand, after @ and i, 
they rejected the pronunciation of a hamza bayna 
bayna but admitted assimilation: khatiat > *kha- 
tiyat, then khatiyyat “sin”, makri?un > *makriwun, 
then makruwwun “read (passive participle)”. 

In the middle of a word, in the sequence -a°a-, the 
weakness of the hamza might lead to its disappear- 
ance. The hamza simply dropped out and the two 
adjointing short vowels contracted into one long 
vowel: -a?a- > -d-. This may explain the form sdla 
for sa°ala ‘“‘to ask”. 

(3) Suppression (hadhf) of the hamza. Except in 
the case of pause, hamza placed between vowel and 
consonant or consonant and vowel may disappear: 
between vowel and consonant, it disappears and 
there is a compensatory prolongation of the vowel, 
€.8., 1a°s > ras “head’’, dhi?b > dhib “wolf”, mu?min 
> mtimin “believer”; between consonant and vowel 
it simply drops out, ¢.g., haw’ab > hawab “wide 
valley”, saw°at > sawat “turpitude”; this may ex- 
plain yasalu for yas’alu (unaccomplished of saala). 
Cases of compensatory prolongation of the vowel are 
few, as al-mar’at > al-marat “the woman”, al-kam?at 
> al-kamat ‘the truffle’. 

Meeting of two hamzas. The Arabs generally 
experienced especial distaste for repeating the same 
consonant successively when the separator was a 
simple short vowel (see. H. Fleisch, Traité, § 28). 
This distaste was much increased when it was a 
question of repeating hamza. There are no Arabic 
words with hamza as 1st and 2nd or 2nd and 3rd 
radicals. LA (i, 14-5/i, 23a-24b) gives only 7 roots 
with hamza as ist and 3rd radicals, all only slightly 
productive and of secondary origin (see Traité, § 20 a). 
Nevertheless the Arabic language was unable to 
avoid the meeting of two Aamzas, whether in the 
pattern of morphological forms or in the employment 
of words with hamza as their 1st or 3rd radical. 

Thus the Arab grammarians distinguished between 
a meeting of two hamzas in the same word and a 
meeting of two hamzas in two different words (at the 
end of one and the beginning of the next). All the 
details cannot be given here, but reference may be 
made to H. Fleisch, Traité, § 20 d-p, or to J. Can- 
tineau, Cours, 82-3. For two successive hamzas in 
the same word, the following normal changes may 
be briefly indicated: ?2? > ad, by dissimilation and 
compensatory prolongation of the vowel, ¢.g., 
ekharu > akharu “other”; >”? > 4, similarly 
by dissimilation, ¢.g., *°«?saru > aisaru “I am 
bound”; >? > %, equally by dissimilation, ¢.g., 
©?Pthar > ithar ‘“‘to choose’’. For haplologies or 
dissimilations occurring in nouns and particles, see 
Traité, § 30 h and i. 
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For the repercussions of the weakness of hamza | h > >, in accordance with the general tendency of 


on the morphological system see J. Cantineau, 
Cours, 81-2, or Traité, § 22. The dissimilation *°ar°a 
> ard “I see” may be noted. Dissimilation may also 
have been at work in °as’alu > °asalu ‘I ask”; 
sa@’ala and its unaccomplished may have undergone 
various influences (see ibid., § 22 b and d). 

For the treatment of the pause on hamza see J. 
Cantineau, loc. cit., 80-1 or Traité, § 21. 

The action of the Arab grammarians in the question 
of hamza may be summed up as follows: adhering to 
the tradition of the Tamim, their efforts at standardi- 
zation were a reaction against the pronunciation of 
the Hidjaz. As possible, but not obligatory, ibddl 
they accepted only 7a > iya and wa > uwa; as 
possible, but not obligatory hadhf they accepted 
cases like ra°s > ras, dhi?b > dhib, mu?min > mimin. 
In the meeting of two hamzas, apart from cases like 
2a? > a given above, they set up as standard the 
weakening (hamza bayna bayna) of one of the two 
hamzas. But one thing remained outside the scope 
of their attack: the diversity in writing hamza. 

Orthography of hamza. The very first rudi- 
mentary attempts to put the Kur?4n into writing 
were made according to the local pronunciation of 
the Hidjaz, which subjected hamza to all the takhfif 
already described. The Kur?anic orthography how- 
ever was surrounded with a holy reverence which 
forbade any change in the traditional ductus of the 
words. When the Muslim community and its leaders 
wished to fill in the inadequacies of this orthography 
and pass from scriptio defectiva to scriptio plena 
(see R. Blachére, Introduction, 4, 71, 78-98) they had 
to give a sign to hamza, properly pronounced, in 
contrast to the usage of the Hidjaz. They used a 
point, but of a colour different from that of the vowel 
points. The system lasted a long time; ‘‘it was still 
the current usage in the 5th/11th century at the time 
of al-Dani’’ (ibid. 97). The current sign appears to 
use a little ‘ayn instead of the point. Placed over altf, 
the complementary sign indicated for alif the glottal 
occlusive pronunciation (hamza). When, by ibddl, 
this glottal occlusive had become w or y, entailing 
waw or yd? in the ductus of the word, the sign of 
hamza was placed above them; this is the origin of 
waw and yd? as kursi of hamza. When nothing re- 
mained in the spelling to recall the glottal occlusive, 
the hamza was put back in the empty space, so to 
say, that is, without kurs?. These are, schematically, 
the principal lines of the story of writing hamza. 
It was conditioned by the anxiety to preserve the 
glottal occlusive hamza in an unalterable text which 
had not made provision for it. But there remain 
obscurities in the orthography of verbs with hamza 
as znd radical, in the accomplished of the forms 
fatla, faSula, fuila. See Traité, § 16; on the writing of 
hamza, al-Zadjdjadji, al-Djumal, 277-80; on the usage 
of the Cairo Vulgate, R. Blachére, Introduction, 151-2. 

Difficult cases. According to Ibn al-Sikkit 
(C. Rabin, Anc. West-Ar., § 14 S), hamza sometimes 
develops into hk among the TJayyi?, ¢.g., hin for ?in 
“if’. “But it is difficult to say whether we can speak 
here of a sound change”, adds C. Rabin. For °a 
as interrogative particle, Wright (Ar. Gr.’, i, 282 C) 
quotes the ancient dialect forms hama (= ha +- ma) 
for amd (=a -+ md) and hadhd-lladhi for ’adha- 
lladhi “Is this he who?” Is there development from 
hamza to h? G. Garbini, Sull’ alternansa h-? in 
semitico (in AIUON, sezione linguistica, i (1959), 
47-52) on every occasion when he acknowledges an 
alternation h-?, considers that the k must be regarded 
as primitive and the hamza as secondary, thus: 


a ne 


“the laryngeals andthe pharyngeals” to weaken.— 
Matters are not so simple as that. But one point at 
least may be observed: hamza as a demonstrative 
element appears in Arabic with the three vocalic 
states (as does an independent base): >a, >a, ay, 
employed as vocative particles. 

Modern dialects. J. Cantineau (Cours, 84-5) 
has set out the situation of hamza in the modern 
dialects: in eastern dialects, where “hamza, though 
weakened, has remained a phoneme in the phonol- 
ogical sense of the word” (84); and in Maghrib 
dialects where “‘hamza is no longer a phoneme and 
has almost entirely disappeared” (ibid.). Reference 
should be made to him. 
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HAMZA Bs. ‘ABD ALLAH [see HAMzaA B. ‘ABD 
AL-MUTTALIB]. 

HAMZA 8s. ‘ABD aL-MUTTALIB, the pa- 
ternal uncle of the Prophet, was the son of 
‘Abd al-Muttalib and Hala bint Wuhayb. He 
played a part in negotiating with Khuwaylid b. 
Asad, the father of Khadidja, for the Prophet’s 
marriage, and on his conversion became one of the 
bravest champions of Islam, although he had 
previously been an opponent of the new religion. He 
defended the Prophet against the insults of Abia 
Djahl, took part in the action against the Jewish 
Kaynuka‘ clan, and led an expedition to the sea 
coast at al-‘Is with thirty of the Muhadjirin. On 
the way they encountered the followers of Aba 
Djahi but there was no fighting, thanks to the inter- 
vention of Madjdi b. ‘Amr al-Djuhani. Hamza 
fought with great courage at Badr (2/624), distin- 
guishing himself in single combat with many poly- 
theists, but in the following year he was slain 
fighting heroically at Uhud by the Abyssinian slave 
Wahshi who thereby gained his manumission. After 
he fell, his body was barbarously mutilated by Hind 
bint ‘Utba who chewed his liver. This was evidently 
a survival of prehistoric animism. 
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Like so many heroes, Hamza passed into the 
world of legend after his death and became the 
central figure of a popular romance to 
whom were attributed all manner of fantastic 
adventures. These took place in lands which the real 
Hamza never visited—Ceylon, China, Central Asia 
and Rim. The explanation suggested by Bahar 
(Sabk-shindsi, i, 284-5) is that the source was a work, 
no longer extant, entitled Kissa-i maghdaszi-i Hamza 
which is mentioned in the Tarvikh-i Sistan. This 
deals with the exploits of a Persian Kharidji leader, 
Hamza b. ‘Abd Allah, who led an insurrectionary 
movement against Hariin al-Rashid and his suc- 
cessors, According to the Ta?rvikh-i Sistan, Hamza 
undertook expeditions to Sind, Hind and Sarandib 
(4.e., India and Ceylon). His boldness appealed to the 
Persian imagination long after the Kharidji move- 
ment had died down and, by identification with the 
Prophet’s uncle, he became an orthodox Muslim 
hero in popular literature, acceptable to all. 

Before passing to the Romance of Amir Hamza, 
it is necessary to discuss the career of Hamza b. 
‘Abd Allah very briefly. His name is given in the 
Zayn al-akhbaér of Gardizi as Hamza b. Adharak, 
which is spelt in the Arabic sources as Adrak or 
Atrak. Tabari gives only a brief outline of his life 
but a more detailed account occurs in the Persian 
sources. He was a native of Sistan and the son of a 
dihkdn, tracing his genealogy to Zav, the son of 
TJahmasb. Since one of the Caliph’s agents had made 
insulting remarks about his lineage, he rebelled. 
Jabari and Ibn al-Athir (whom Gardizi follows) 
state that this took place in 179/795-6. In the 
Tavikh-i Bayhak, however, the date is given as 
181/797-8, which is accepted by Mme Pigulevskaya. 
Hamza successfully defied al-Rashid and prevented 
the men of Sistin from paying the kharddj. Against 
his growing power, ‘Ali b. ‘Isd, the governor of 
Khurdasan, asked for help from the Caliph who came 
in person to Sistan in 192/807-8. Although the latter 
gave him a written promise of safe-conduct, Hamza 
refused to accept it and determined on further 
resistance. After the death of al-Rashid, he led 
expeditions to Sind and Hind and died in 213/828-9. 
Gardizi says, on the other hand, that he was killed 
in battle in 210/825-6. 

In favour of Hamza the Kharidji, it can be said 
that he was certainly a patriot and champion of local 
rights but the good in him was outweighed by the 
ruthlessness and cruelty he displayed to gain his 
ends. Shahrastani (96) mentions the religious views 
of his associates, the Hamziyya. These held rigid 
views on predestination—that even the children of 
their adversaries and of polytheists were destined 
for hell-fire. He also states that Hamza was one of 
the companions of al-Husayn b. al-Rukad who 


rebelled in Sidjistan. ‘‘Khalaf the Kharidji opposed | 


him in the doctrine of predestination and on the 
category of persons worthy to hold power, and so 
they separated. Hamza held it lawful that there 
could be two Imams at the same time as long as 
there was general theological agreement and the 
enemy were not subdued” (Baghdadi, Fark, 76-80). 
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There is every indication that the Romance of 
Amir Hamza (called variously Ddstan-i Amir 
Hamza, Hamsa-nama, Kissa-i Amir Hamsa, Asmar-+ 
Hamza or Rumis-i Hamsa) was of Persian origin. 
The action centres round the Sdsanian court at 
Ctesiphon, and Van Ronkel draws an interesting 
parallel between events in the Romance of Hamza 
and the adventures of Rustam in the Shdh-ndma. 
Earlier and simpler recensions reveal some traces of 
archaic phraseology which might easily be as early 
as the 5th/11th century. It is significant also that 
none of the Arabic sources makes any reference to 
the existence of a Romance before the 7th/13th 
century. At that time Ibn Taymiyya refers to stories 
current among the Turcomans of Syria about the 
mighty feats of Hamza (Minhddj al-sunna, Bilak 
1322, iv, 12). In the Persian version the number of 
sections varies between 69 and 82. At least three 
different recensions can be recognized from the 
numerous lithographed editions and manuscripts 
(see BSOAS, xxii/3 (1959), 473-4). One of these was 
the archetype of all subsequent versions in various 
languages. The Romance was ascribed to Djalal-i 
Balkhi, but in a manuscript at Dresden the author’s 
name appears as Shah Nasir al-Din Muhammad Abu 
‘1-Ma‘ali. An anonymous poetical version entitled 
Sahib-kirdn-nama is mentioned by Dr. Safa (Wamdsa- 
sar@i dar Ivan, 379). It is in 62 sections and was 
composed in 1073/1662-3. 

There is a considerable difference between the 
Arabic Sivat Hamza and the Persian Romance. In 
its most complete form the Arabic version is in ten 
parts, and many new names and episodes appear. 
The hero is not the well-known uncle of the Prophet 
as in the Persian version, but is an entirely different 
person who is, however, some relative of the Prophet. 
Copies of the Arabic version at Gotha and Paris are 
ascribed to Ahmad b. Muhammad Abu ’1-Ma‘Ali al- 
Kifi al-Bahlawan who may be the same as the 
author of Sayf b. Dhi Yazan. To complicate further 
the vexed question of authorship, a copy of the 
Arabic version in the Ambrosiana Library at Milan 
is said to be by Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Dahhan. 

From Persia the Romance of Hamza spread to 
India and achieved great popularity at the Mughal 
court. The story was much embroidered at this 
period and it became a favourite subject for the 
miniature-painter. An Urdi translation was made 
which, according to Garcin de Tassy, was written by 
a certain Ashk. The latter mentions a version in 
fourteen volumes prepared for Mahmiid of Ghazni—a 
statement of dubious authenticity. In the majority 
of Urdii versions the story has been divided into 
nineteen daftars, each of which has a title of its own. 
A partial English translation from the Urdii was 
published at Calcutta by Shaykh Sadjdjad Husayn 
in 1892. Translations were also made into Bengali 
and Tamil. 

According to K6priilii, the Hamza cycle became 
very popular among the Turks. Ewliya Celebi 
mentions a series of miniatures depicting the 
combats of Hamza with well-known champions and 
demons, The earliest Ottoman version was made by 
Hamzewi (d. 815/1412-3) in twenty-four volumes. It 
was in prose, freely interspersed with verses. Copies 
of Turkish versions are to be found in Vienna (Fliigel, 
ii, 29-30), in Paris (Blochet AF 352: S 632, 647-9, 


. 654, 656), and in Milan (Ambrosiana, no. 226, 330). 


In the roth/16th century, Akhiremirizide Hashimi 
wrote, in the popular language of the story-tellers, 
a poem Berk-i pilad-dil on the exploits of the son 
of Hamza, which is mentioned by ‘Ashik Celebi. 
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Among the adaptations and imitations of the 
Romance in other languages, the Georgian romance 
cycle entitled Amiran-Darejaniani is important as 
one of the first made from the Persian. It is attributed 
to Mose Khoneli who is said to have lived in the 
12th century. A full Georgian translation, however, 
was not made until the 19th century (Bodleian 
Library Ms. Wardrop c. 3). Other versions were made 
in Malay (Hikdyet Amir Hamza), and Javanese 
(Menak) from which the Balinese and Sundanese 
translations originated. 
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HAMZA B. ‘ALI 8. Auman, the founder of the 

Druze religious doctrine. He was of Persian 
origin from Ztizan and a felt-maker. 

Among the Isma‘ili followers of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim [g.v.] there had been speculations 
encouraged by his strange conduct and predictions 
of earlier authorities that he might be the expected 
Ka@im. While the leaders of the official propaganda 
organization tried to counteract these speculations, 
al-Hakim early in 408/summer 1017 began to favour 
a movement led by al-Hasan al-Akhram proclaiming 
his divinity. Al-Akhram tried to win over prominent 
officials by sending them letters and was honoured 
in public by al-Hakim. In Ramadan 408/January- 
February 1018 he was murdered while riding in the 
retinue of al-Hakim. The caliph punished the murderer 
but cut off completely his connexion with the 
movement, 


Hamza had participated in the proclamation of 
al-Hakim’s divinity and the end of the distinction 
between exoteric and esoteric Islam, but had remained 
in the background. After al-Akhram’s death he 
suspended his propaganda. In Muharram 410/May 
torg al-Hakim again showed his favour to the 
movement. Now Hamza claimed the leadership as 
the Imam and kd?im al-zamdn and adopted the title 
Hadi al-mustadjibin. The centre of his activity was 
the Raydan mosque near the Bab al-Nasr outside 
the walls of Cairo. He met a prominent rival in the 
Turkish official al-Darazi {g.v.] who, after trying in 
vain to come to terms with Hamza, acted inde- 
pendently and attracted many of Hamza’s followers. 
On 12 Safar 410/19 June 1019 Hamza sent a delega- 
tion to the chief Kadi in the Old Mosque with a 
letter demanding his conversion. Three of the men 
were killed by the mob and riots ensued. Al-Hakim 
had the transgressors arrested and executed at various 
times. The Turkish troops were incensed by this 
and turned against their countryman al-Darazi, 
besieging him in his residence (dar). Forty of his follo- 
wers were killed but he escaped to the palace. The 
Turks demanded his extradition from al-Hakim, who 
put them off to the following day. On their return he 
informed them that al-Darazi had been killed. Now 
all the soldiers turned against Hamza in the Raydan 
mosque and besieged him with twelve of his men. 
Hamza escaped and had to hide a short time but by 
Rabi* II 410/August 1019 regained al-Hakim’s 
favour. He now built up a strong missionary organi- 
zation, attributing cosmic ranks to its leaders. The 
movement spread rapidly, particularly in Syria. 
When al-Hakim disappeared in Shawwal 411/ 
January 1021, the adherents of the Hakim-cult 
were persecuted and Hamza had to hide. In some 
letters (which appear to be genuine) he promised his 
followers his triumphal return. According to Yahya 
b. Sa‘id he was killed some time after his flight. 
Baha? al-Din al-Muktana, who became the leader 
of the movement, pretended to be in touch with 
him and still in 430/1038 predicted his near reap- 
pearance. 

For Hamza’s religious doctrine see puRUz. 
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HAMZA b. BID av-Hanart au-Ktri (the spelling 
Bid is attested by a verse where this name rhymes 
with fanbid; al-Djahiz, Bayan, ed. Harin, iv, 47), 
is one of those Arab poets, full of wit and verve, 
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whom the great men of the day did not take seriously 
but loaded with riches to gain their eulogies and 
escape their sarcasms, for they were quick to get the 
laugh on their side and, free of all scruples, did not 
hesitate to use blackmail. Hamza b. Bid, who is 
treated by his biographers with indulgence and 
sympathy, is said to have succeeded in extracting 
from the great men whose company he frequented 
a million dirkams, and this figure does not appear 
exaggerated, if we are to judge by the sums which the 
slightest scraps of verse brought him. A childhood 
friend of Bilal b. Abi Burda [see AL-asH‘aRI, Abi 
Burda] who did not, however, succeed in detaining 
him at Basra, he lived on familiar terms especially 
with the Umayyad princes and the sons of al-Muhal- 
lab b. Abi Sufra [g.v.], whom he always approached 
with success, even when he went to see them in 
prison. The Aghdnt reproduces several anecdotes 
which show with what spontaneous audacity he 
managed, thanks to two or three verses, to provoke 
the hilarity of his friends and to make them loosen 
their purse-strings; at times he was commissioned by 
groups in difficulty to make petitions on their behalf, 
for his tongue was feared because his predictions or 
maledictions had a curious tendency to come true. 
Verses addressed to Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, fore- 
telling his accession to the throne, could still encourage 
Harin al-Rashid, while yet heir presumptive; other 
verses gained the admiration of a grammarian like 
al-Nadr b. Shumayl [¢.v.], who made al-Ma>min 
appreciate them. Taken as a whole, the poetry of 
Hamza b. Bid is of great simplicity and in certain 
respects recalls the satirical songs of our days 
by the humour it exudes, the use of droll 
terminology (fakhkhdra to indicate the head, for 
example) and the complete absence of affectation. 
Although the critics seem to reproach him for his 
habit of drinking wine, which was however quite 
customary at that period, for his effrontery and for 
his libertinism (kkali‘ mddjin), it is astonishing that 
the Agha@ni includes him among the fukél of his 
generation and that Yakiat does not hesitate to 
class him among the best and to describe him as 
mudjid. He died in 116/734-5. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan, v, 454; idem, 


Bayan, index; Marzubani, Mwtalif, 100; Ibn 
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HAMZA bB. HABIB Bs. ‘UmAra B. IsMA‘IL, ABU 
SUMARA AL-TAyMi AL-KUFI aL-ZayyAtT, one of the 
“Seven Readers” of the Kur’an. A mawla of the 
family of ‘Ikrima b. Rib‘I al-Taymi, he was born in 
Hulwan in 80/699 and became a merchant; his sur- 
name al-Zayyat arises from the fact that he transport- 
ed oil from Kifa to Hulwadn, whence he brought 
cheese and nuts. Having settled at Kiafa, he became 
interested in hadith and the fardid, on which he 
left a Kitab al-Fara?id which was probably collected 
by his pupils (Fthrist, 44). His fame, however, rests 
particularly upon his ‘‘reading’’. A pupil, in this field, 
of al-A‘mash [g.v.] and of Humran b. A‘yan, both 
of whom followed Ibn Mas‘ad, of ‘Asim [g.v.] and of 
Ibn Abi Layla who founded his authority upon ‘Ali, 
he established an independent system which became 
canonical and was put together in a Kifdb Kira?at 
Hamza (Fihrist, 44); he was criticized, particularly 
by Ibn Hanbal and Ibn ‘Ayyash, perhaps because 
of their insufficient knowledge of his “reading’’. 
Notable among his numerous pupils were Sufyan 
al-Thawri and al-Kisa?i, but those who passed down 
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his “reading” are his immediate disciples, Khalaf 
b. Hisham (150-229/767-843) at Baghdad and 
Khallad b. Khalid (d. 220/835) at Kiifa. Hamza died 
at Hulw4n in 156/772. 

The “reading” of Hamza, which had become quite 
widespread in the Maghrib, was ousted, thanks to the 
zeal of a scholar of al-Kayrawan, al-Khayrin (d. 
306/918), by that of NafiS (g.v.J, which owed its 
diffusion to the fact that it was adopted by the Imam 
Malik, so that it followed the spread of MAalikism; 
however, it is still in use in some areas in Maghrib 
where the appellation Hamzawi is not uncommon. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. 
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HAMZA B. ‘UMARA [see KARBIYYA]. 

HAMZA FANSORI, Indonesian Sifi, author 
of, Malay treatises and poems, from Pansur, 7.¢., 
Barus on the west coast of Sumatra. He lived before 
Shams al-Din of Pasai (d. 1630) who cited his poems 
and commented on them, and before the doctrine of 
emanation in seven grades became popular in 
Indonesia through the influence of Muhaminad b. 
Fadl Allah’s (d. 1620) work al-Tukja al-mursala; 
his lifetime may thus have been the second half of 
the roth/16th century. He belonged to the school of 
mysticism characterized by names like Ibn al- 
‘Arabi and ‘Iraki. Works: Asrdr al-‘arsfin, Sharab 
al-“dshikin and poems (Ruba‘%) (ed. J. Doorenbos, 
De geschrijten van Hamzah Pansoert, 1933, uncritical, 
many poems clearly not by Hamza; see Drewes, 
TITLY, lxxiii, 391), Kitab al-Muntahi (unpublished, 
see Voorhoeve, Twee Maleise geschrijten, 25). His 
doctrine: H. Kraemer, Een Javaansche primbon, 
Ig21, 24-44, in Djdwd, iv, 29 ff.; A. Johns, in 
JMBRAS, xxviii/1, (1955), 74. (P. VooRHOEVE) 

HAMZA aL-HARRANI, ancestor of the Bani 
Hamza who for several generations held the office 
of nakib al-ashraf [see sHarir] in Damascus, with the 
result that in the end the family was named Bayt 
al-Nakib. 

As early as 330/942 a representative of this house, 
Isma‘il b. Husayn b. Ahmad al-Natif, was acting as 
nakib. Several of his descendants distinguished 
themselves through their ability and learning. Two 
sons of ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali b. Ibrahim, the sayyid 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad and the sayyid Shihab al- 
Din, left their names in the history of Damascus. 
The former, called al-Zurayk on account of his blue 
eyes, was made responsible for the teaching at the 
madrasa al-NAasiriyya and for the direction of the 
Khankah al-Asadiyya. He died on 2 Safar 814/26 
May 1411 at the age of 35. His brother Shihab al-Din 
succeeded him as head of the NAasiriyya. In 818/1415 
he was temporarily deprived of part of his duties, 
whereby he lost a thousand dirhams a month; later, 
in about 830/1427, he received most of the appoint- 
ments of shaykh Shams al-Din Abii ‘Abd Allah al- 
‘Adjlini, who resigned them in his favour. Shihab al- 
Din’s son ‘Izz al-Din Hamza b. Ahmad, born in 
818/1415, was a well-known teacher at the madrasa 
al-‘Imadiyya, who died of an illness in 874/1469. 

In the r1th/17th century Kamal al-Din Hamza b. 
Muhammad b. Husayn b. Muhammad b. Hamza al- 
Husayn al-Hanafi, who was born in 1007/1598, is 
noteworthy. He was ra?is in Damascus and taught 
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in the madrasa al-Hafiziyya. He died in 1067/1657. 
His son Husayn, born in 1031/1622, made a prolonged 
visit to Istanbul and afterwards held the post of 
na@ib in Damascus where he taught in the madrasa 
al-Farisiyya (built in 808/1405) and wrote a collection 
of poems known by the title al-Husayntyya; he died 
in Ramadan 1072/April-May 1662 and was buried on 
the slopes of Kasiyin. 

In modern times, the most illustrious member of 
the family was Mahmtid b. Muhammad Nasib 
Hamza al-Husayni al-Hamzawi al-Hanafi, born in 
Damascus in 1236/1821. After the serious study of 
literature and Muslim law he was appointed kadi in 
1260/1844. He stayed for a long time in Istanbul and 
Anatolia. On returning to Damascus, he became a 
member of al-Madjlis al-Kabir. At the time of the 
massacres in 1860 he distinguished himself by 
protecting numerous Christians; seven years later 
he held the office of mufti of Syria. 

He ranks as one of those scholars whose writings, 
especially on religion and fikhk, are unusually volu- 
minous. Part of his reputation he owes to his rare 
virtuosity in calligraphy : he was able to write the 
fattha on a grain of rice and to engrave on the stone 
of a signet-ring the names of the warriors who had 
fallen at Badr. He died in his native town in 1305/ 
1887. 
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HAMZA aL-ISFAHANI, (Hamza s. AL-Hasan, 
[Ign] aL-Mu?apprB), philologist and historian 
of the 4th/roth century. Born about 280/893, 
he died after 350/961 (the year in which his Chro- 
nology was completed; note also that ‘Adud 
al-Dawla, for whom he is supposed to have written 
one of his works, was so named only in 351) and, it 
is said, before 360/970-71. Most of his life was spent 
in his native Isfahan. He mentions three visits to 
Baghdad, one dated in 308/920-1, and another, his 
third, in 323/935. He had contact with many im- 
portant scholars, among them al-Tabari and Ibn 
Durayd. He appears to have been a prominent 
citizen of Isfahan, highly regarded because of his 
vast learning which caused the malevolent to dub 
him ‘drivel merchant”. His scholarly interests 
gravitated toward history, proverbs, poetry, and 
lexicography. The following works are preserved or 
known through occasional quotations: 

On history, (1) a History of Isfahan, which seems 
to have combined political and biographical infor- 
mation, and (z) the famous Chronology of pre- 
Islamic and Islamic dynasties (Ta’rikh sini mulik 
al-ard wa 'l-anbiya?), a survey of world history which 
has been studied in the West since the eighteenth 
century and which was first published in its entirety 
with a Latin translation by I. M. E. Gottwaldt (St. 
Petersburg-Leipzig 1844-48, repeatedly reprinted, 
é.g., Beirut 1961; English trans. of part of the work 
by U. M. Daudpota, in Journal Cama Or. Inst., xxi 
(1932), 58-120). 

On proverbs, (3) a@l-Amthal ‘ala af<al, dealing 
with comparative proverbs and including some 
appendixes on other types of proverbial expressions 
and on superstitious beliefs and amulets, and (4) al- 
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Amthdl al-sddira ‘an buyat al-shi‘r, preserved in Ms. 
Berlin Or. qu. 1215. 

On poetry, (5) an edition of the Diwan of Abi 
NuwéAs, which goes beyond being a mere collection 
of poems and contains much valuable literary in- 
formation. Further, (6) a Kitab Madakik al-ask‘ar 
(cf. Tha‘alibi, Thimdr, 293-5) and (7) a Ris. al- 
ashGr al-s@ira fi 'l-nayriz wa-'l-mthradjan (cf. 
Birini, Athdy, 31, 52; apparently identical with the 
work on ‘Persian Festivals” by ‘Alf b. Hamza al- 
Isbahani, summarily referred to in connexion with 
his chapter on the subject by Nuwayri, i, 185). 

On lexicography, (8) the partly preserved Muwda- 
zana (bayn al-‘arabi wa-’l-“adjami), written for ‘Adud 
al-Dawla, in which, as is shown by numerous citations, 
the author was greatly concerned with finding— 
often far-fetched—Persian etymologies (for those, 
€.g., of asturlab and awdj, cf. Birini, [frdd al-makal, 
69, and Tamhid al-mustakarr, 17 [Rasa*il al-Birani, 
Haydarabad 1368/1948]), and (9) al-Tanbih ‘ala 
hudtth al-tashif, on misspellings caused by the 
ambiguities of the Arabic script, which, in addition, 
is an outstanding achievement in the field of cultural 
history (cf. P. Kraus, Jabir, ii, 171, 245, and idem, 
in al-Thakafa, v (1943), reprinted in $. al-Munadjdiid, 
Muntaka, Cairo 1955, ii, 177-84). 

A quotation dealing with the interpretation of 
stra XXXV, 1, supposedly from a R. al-Mu‘riba ‘an 
sharaf al-a‘rab (?) (Kastallani, Irshad, Balak 1288, 
viii, 31) is doubtful. Other titles are mentioned in 
Fihrist, 139. 

Hamza is described, in particular by al-Kifti, as a 
Persian nationalist with strong prejudices against 
the Arabs. This may well be a true description. We 
do find him greatly concerned with matters Persian, 
but he also shows himself fully aware of the im- 
portance of the cultural réle of the Arabs. His works 
prove him to be a thorough and, to a degree, original 
scholar who always looks for the best sources and the 
most authentic information available, using, for 
instance, Jewish and Byzantine informants on 
Jewish and Greco-Roman chronology, who always 
probes deeply and intelligently, and who reports 
many unusual and highly interesting matters which 
give a greater insight into the immense variety and 
curiosity of Muslim intellectual life in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. His importance was acknowledged 
by later Muslim scholars through the wide use they 
made of his works, in particular, his chronological 
history and the collection of af‘al proverbs. 
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HAMZA BEG, Prince of the Ak Koyunlu [q.v.] 
dynasty (the Kitab-i Diydrbakriyya mentioned in 
the Bibl. to that article has now been published by 
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Necati Lugal and Faruk Siimer, 2 vols., Ankara 
(TTK, Series III, no. 7) 1962-4). 

HAMZA BEG (ImAm), second imam of Daghi- 
stan, leader of the popular politico-religious 
movement which disturbed the northern Caucasus 
from 1832 to 1859 and which is known as Muridism, 
from the religious ideology from which it arose. This 
movement was based on Muslim mystical influences 
which originated in Bukhara, in particular those 
propagated by the Nakshbandis [q.v.], but made use 
of religious dogma for political ends and was closely 
linked with the practical conception of the Holy War. 
It was a consequence of the Russian punitive ex- 
peditions in the Caucasus and was directed at the 
same time against the Russians, their allies the Avar 
khans, and the mountain peoples who had submitted 
to their domination. After the death of the first imam, 
Ghazi Muhammad, or Ghazi Molla, who was sur- 
rounded and killed in the village of Gumri on 17 
(29) October 1832 by a Russian detachment, Hamza 
Beg (called by the Russians Gamzat Bek) became 
imam of Daghistan. Although Hamza Beg belonged 
to the family of the Avar khans, being a ¢anka, 1.e., 
the son of the khan by a woman of humble birth, and 
consequently had no right to the succession, he never- 
theless aspired to the khan’s throne and made use of 
the movement for his own ends. On 13 August 1834, 
he defeated and massacred the Avar khans, on the 
River Tabor, near their capital Khiinzak, which he 
occupied after driving out the Russians. This act 
cost him his life: he was assassinated on 19 September 
1834 in the main mosque of the town by the brother 
of the famous Hadjdji Murad [see MurAp], naib of 
Shimil [q.v.]. The latter replaced Hamza Beg as tmam 
of Daghistan, and with him Muridism received its de- 
finitive form. It was to last until the surrender of the 
imam Shamil on 25 August 1859. 
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HAMZA HAMID PASHA, Ottoman Grand 

Vizier under Sultan Mustafa III, was the son of 
a merchant of Develi Kara Hisar, named Ahmed 
Agha; born in Istanbul ca. 1110/1698-9 he entered 
upon his official career in the offices of the Sublime 
Porte. Owing to the protection of the celebrated 
Raghib Pasha [q.v.], whose pupil he was in the elabor- 
ate prose of the official style, he was nominated 
mektubdju (Secretary to the Grand Vizier) on 19 
Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1153/5 February 1741, a position he 
held for many years. On 19 Muharram 1169/25 
October 1755 he was appointed res al-kutidb 
(Minister of Foreign Affairs), and, in addition to 
other high offices in the years following, three times 
filled the office of ketkhudd (Minister of Home 
Affairs) but only for short periods and without further 
distinguishing himself. After being appointed vizier 
in Rabi‘ I 1176/September-October 1762 he took the 
place of the Grand Vizier Raghib Pasha on g Rama- 
dan 1176/24 March 1763, when the latter fell severely 
ill and on his death (24 Ramadan/8 April) he suc- 
ceeded him. But he was not a strong enough man for 
this position, for, as his biographers say, he was slow 
in coming to a decision and was too fond of ease and 
comfort. The only noteworthy event of his period of 
office was his sending Ahmed Resmi Efendi [g.v.] to 


the court of Frederick II in response to Count Rexin’s 
embassy (cf. Zinkeisen, v, 897 ff.). After less than 
seven months of office he was deposed on 23 Rabi‘ 
II 1177/31 October 1763 and sent to Crete as gover- 
nor, where he remained, except for a brief interval, 
till 1183/1769. In this year, on 16 Rabi‘ I/20 July, he 
was given the governorship of Djidda and Habegh 
and died in Mecca in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 1183/March- 
April 1770. 

Bibliography: Siileyman Fa’ik, Sefinet al- 
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suppl. ii, 8 ff.; Sidjill-+ ‘Othmant, ii, 255; IA, s.v. 
(by I. Hakki Uzungarsili); Wasif, Ta?rikk, i, pas- 
sim; Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, viii, 259-62 and 
passim; L. Bonneville de Marsangy, Le Chevalier 
de Vergennes, son ambassade a Constantinople, Paris 
1894, 222 f., 230 ff.; I. Hakki Uzungarsih, Osmank 
tarthi, Ankara 1956, iv/1, index. 

(J. H. Morptmann-[E. Kuran]) 

HAMZA MIRZA, Safawid prince, second son 
of Muhammad Khudabanda, born ca. 973/1565-6. 
In 985/1577 Shah Ism&‘il II ordered that Hamza 
Mirza be put to death at Shiraz, together with his 
father and brother, Abii Talib, but Isma‘il II was 
assassinated before the order could be carried out. 

After the accession of his weak and purblind father, 
as Sultan Muhammad Shih, in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 985/ 
February 1578, Hamza Mirza was made heir-appar- 
ent at the instance of his mother, Mahd-i ‘Ulya, who, 
until her murder by the &istlbdsh [g.v.] in 987/1579, 
was the real power behind the throne; he also had 
the support of the Turkman-Takkalii kistlbdsh fac- 
tion, which then dominated the political scene in the 
capital, Kazwin. 

In 989/158: Hamza Mirza suppressed a revolt 
staged by the Shamla-Ustadjli faction in Khurdsan in 
support of his younger brother, ‘Abbas Mirza {see 
SaBBAS 1], and thereafter he played an increasing 
part in state affairs, Though endowed with great 
personal bravery, he was proud, quick-tempered and 
impulsive, and lacked the maturity of judgement 
needed to steer a safe course between the rival kis#l- 
bash factions. In 992/1584-5, when the amir al-umara 
of Adharbaydjan, Amir Khan Turkm4n, obstructed 
his efforts to identify those responsible for his 
mother’s murder, Hamza Mirza listened to the 
plomptings of the Shamlé-Ustadjl& faction, and put 
the Turkm4n chief to death. This action provoked a 
Turkman-Takkali revolt in support of his youngest 
brother, Tahmasp. Hamza Mirza crushed the revolt, 
but was unable to prevent the occupation of Tabriz 
by the Ottomans under ‘Othman Pasha in 993/1585. 
The following year, the Shamli-Ustadili faction, for 
reasons which are not entirely clear, conspired with 
the Turkm4n-Takkali faction to arrange the assas- 
sination of Hamza Mirza in the Safawid camp near 
Gandja. Their tool was Hamza Mirza’s personal 
barber who, on 24 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 994/6 December 
1586, stabbed the prince to death while he was in a 
drunken stupor. 

Bibliography: Iskandar Beg Turkman, Ta?- 
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Strrgpik HAMZA PASHA, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, was born at Develi Kara Hisar ca 1140/ 
1728-9, the son of a landed agha named Mehmed; he 
began his career in 1156/1743-4 in the falwa-khane 
(honey-bakery) of the Kildy-i humdydén (Imperial 
Privy Commissariat), but'his gifts soon won him a 
position among the pages of the Exderin ([g.v.], 
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where he won, the favour of Mustafa III. When the 
latter came to the throne on 16 Safar 1171/30 October 
1757, he at once appointed Hamza his silikdar (q.v.], 
afterwards granted him the rank of vizier (ShawwAl 
1171/June 1758) and betrothed him to the infant 
princess Hibet Allah, who died however in Dhu 
‘1-Hidjdja 1175 /July 1762. From 1172/1759 to 1182/ 
1768 he filled in quick succession no fewer than 
twelve governorships in Rumelia and Anatolia, in 
accordance with the system then in force of annual 
change of office; in this period he fell into disgrace 
for a few months in 1178/1765 and was banished to 
Dimetoka with loss of his rank. As wali of Egypt in 
1179/1766 he came into conflict with the Mamlik 
amirs and the celebrated shaykh al-balad ‘Ali Bey 
{q.v.] and was finally driven out of the country by 
them (Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1180/April 1767). When in 1182/ 
1768 the Sultan was eager for a breach with Russia, 
but found his bellicose plans opposed by the Grand 
Vizier Muhsin-zide Mehmed Pasha {g.v.] and the 
Shaykh al-Islam Wali al-Din Efendi, he dismissed 
the former on 23 Rabi‘ I 1182/7 August 1768 and 
appointed in his place on 20 Rabi‘ I1/3 September 
his old favourite the Silihdar Hamza Pasha, who was 
at that time wali of Anadolu. A few days after his 
arrival in the capital the new Grand Vizier had the 
ultimatum to Russia approved at a great council 
(4 October) and imprisoned the Russian resident 
Obreskov, who declined to fulfil the demands of 
the Porte, in Yedikule (6 October); in consequence 
the disastrous war with Russia broke out, which 
was concluded only by the peace of Ktitiik Kay- 
nardja (g.v.] in 1774. Hamza Pasha did not live to 
see the beginning of hostilities; he was suddenly 
dismissed from office on 5 Djiumada I 1182/17 October 
1768, the reason given being insanity, but others say 
at the instigation of the Khan of the Crimea; he was 
sent to Crete as governor of Canea; but on his way 
there he died at Gelibolu in the same month. 
Bibliography: Ahmed Djawid, Hadikat al- 

wuzard, suppl. ii, 16 ff.; Sidjill-i ‘Othman, ii,254 f.; 

IA, s.v. (by I. Hakki Uzungarsili); Wasif, Ta°rikh, 

passim; Hammer-Purgstall, GOR, viii, passim; I. 

Hakki Uzungarsih, Osmank tariht, Ankara 1956, 

iv/i, index. (J. H. MorptmMann-[E. KuRAn]) 

HANABILA (a.), pl. of Hanbali, denotes the 
followers of the school of theology, law and morality 
which grew up from the teaching of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 241/855 [g.v.])} whose principal works, the 
Musnad and the responsa (masa@il), had begun to be 
codified even during the lifetime of their author. 
Hanbalism, while being hostile to the very principle 
of speculative theology (kaldm) and to esoteric 
Sifism (hulél, ma‘rifa, ibadha) did not develop in 
complete isolation. A great number of Hanbali 
authors were themselves dogmatic theologians or 
Sifis. The often intransigent rigidity of the dogmatic 
position of Hanbalism, which purported to recog- 
nize no other sources than the Kur?4n and the sunna, 
did not fail on the contrary to influence consistently 
the very formation of the other Muslim schools. 

1. Hanbalism from 241 to 334/855-945. It 
was during the period from the Sunni reactionary 
movement of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) to 
the advent of the Biyids in 334/945 that Hanbalism 
was truly constituted as a school. The great collec- 
tions of responsa which were then produced, thanks to 
the zeal of a considerable number of theologians 
coming from very different regions of the Muslim 
world, undoubtedly bear witness to a common effort 
in the search for a unity of doctrine. But there is 
every reason to suppose, if one may judge by those 
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which have been preserved, that these works were, 
to a large extent, collections in which the accent was 
placed, according to the personalities of the reporters 
or their interests, on particular ideas.of Ibn Hanbal 
or particular aspects of his doctrines. They were 
never simple works of pure theoretical speculation, 
but the response to a need for religious and moral 
direction. Very often they went hand in hand with 
the transmission of responsa attributed to other 
teachers, notably the teachers of the school of 
Hidjaz or that of Khurasan, like Malik b. Anas, 
Fudayl b. ‘Ilyad, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubdrak or 
Ishak b. Rahawayh. They contributed towards the 
settling of Hanbali doctrine at a very early stage, 
without, however, ending in a very rigorous syste- 
matization, and at the same time allowing diver- 
gences from the thought of the founder of the school 
to survive. 

Two of the sons of Ibn Hanbal played an important 
réle in the transmission of his work. The elder of the 
two, Salih (d. 266/879-80), made his career in the 
service of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate as kaddi at Tarsts 
and at Isfahan. The younger, ‘Abd Allah (d. 290/903), 
in particular put in order the materials of the Musnad, 
to which he made a certain number of additions and 
to which his pupil Aba Bakr al-Kati‘l (b. 368/978-9) 
put the finishing touches. The additions of al- 
Kati"i are, within the Hanbali school, quite often 
disputed (on the other compilers of masdil, see 
AHMAD B. HANBAL, the Masa@i1l). 

Several other eminent traditionists reported the 
Mas@*il and may be regarded as true disciples of Ibn 
Hanbal. Thus Abi Dawid al-Sidjistani (d. 275/888-9), 
was the author of the K. al-Sunan, and his K. al- 
Masa*il (published in Cairo in 1353/1934) is the sole 
collection of responsa available today. Abii Hatim 
al-Razi (d. 277/890-1), who is sometimes compared 
with al-Bukhari and with Abi Zur‘a al-Razi, followed 
the teaching of Ibn Hanbal and collected a large 
number of Masa?il certain of which are considered 
rare; his ‘akida defends, on the basis of the nature 
of the faith and of the Kur’an, and equally on the 
basis of the condemnation of kaldm, the most char- 
acteristic ideas of Hanbalism. 

One name dominates the history of Hanbalism 
during this period; that of Abii Bakr al-Khallal (d. 
311/923-4), who was a pupil of Abi Bakr al-Marwazi, 
knew the shaykk ‘Abd Allah and taught at Baghdad 
in the mosque of al-Mahdi. In his K. al-Djadmi‘, he 
collected and classified the responsa of Ibn Hanbal 
which had already been the subject of individual 
recensions. This enormous compilation was still 
used, in the 8th/14th century, by Ibn Taymiyya and 
Ibn al-Kayyim. Still other works are attributed to 
Abi Bakr al-Khallal, and enjoyed a great authority, 
in particular a K. al-Imdn, a K. al-Sunna, his K. 
fv'l-“ilm and a K. al-“ilal, In addition Abi Bakr al- 
Khallal composed the first history of Hanbalism 
which is known to us. His work was finished by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Dija‘far (d. 363/973-4), known by 
the name of Ghulam al-Khallal (g.v.]. 

Two other names are closely connected with the his- 
tory of Hanbalism at the end of the 3rd/gth and at the 
beginning of the 4th/1oth century. The first is Abi 
Bakr al-Sidjistani (d. 316/928), ason of the traditionist 
‘Abi Dawid. From him we have a K. al-Masahif 
(edited by A. Jeffery, Leiden 1937) and a short pro- 
fession of faith in verse in the best Hanbali tradition. 
Several other works of exegesis or tradition are attri- 
buted to him. The second is Abi Muhammad al- 
Razi (d. 327/938-9), whose work enjoyed a wide 
popularity. His K. al-Djarh wa ’l-ta‘dil was considered 
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one of the most important works which had been 
written in this discipline. His Tafsév, in the judgment 
of Ibn Kathir, constituted the work par excellence of 
traditional exegesis and surpassed in its doctrinal 
value that of al-Tabari. His K. al-‘Zial, on the subject 
of defects in hadith, demonstrates this tendency to 
follow the classifications (abwab) of fikh. There is 
further attributed to Abi Muhammad al-Razi a 
refutation of the. Djahmiyya and a eulogistic bio- 
graphy of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

The considerable réle which Hanbalism played, on 
the other hand, in the religious and political history of 
the Caliphate is illustrated by the activities of al-Bar- 
bahari (d. 329/940-1 [q.v.}), traditionist and juriscon- 
sult, pupil of Aba Bakr al-Marwazi and of Sahl al- 
Tustari, a vigorous preacher who struggled bitterly 
against Shi‘ism and Mu‘tazilism for a reform of the 
Sunni Caliphate. The excess of his zeal led, in 323/ 
935, to the condemnation of Hanbalism by a decree 
of the caliph al-Radi. 

His contemporary Abu ’l-Kasim al-Khiraki (d. 
334/945-6), who left Baghdad to take refuge in 
Damascus with the advent of the Biyids, is the 
author of the first manual of Hanbali fikk, the 
Mukhtasar, which was commented upon in turn by 
Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1012-3), the kddt Abi Ya‘la 
(d. 458/1066) and the shaykh Muwaffak al-Din b. 
Kudama (d. 620/1223), The Mukktasar, upon which, 
according to Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-HAdi (d. 909/1503-4), 
there were almost three hundred commentaries, 
still remains today an excellent introductory manual 
to Hanbali doctrine in the sphere of furi*. 

2. Hanbalism under the Biyids (334-447/ 
945-1061). From the moment of the installation 
of the Biyids in Baghdad Hanbalism was an active 
and numerically strong school which possessed a 
doctrinal literature comparable to that which the 
other schools were able to offer. The progress of 
TImami $hi‘ism, encouraged by the Biyids, and of 
Isma‘ilism after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 
358/969 and the foundation of Cairo, came into 
conflict with the Hanbali theologians and preachers, 
who exercised a decisive influence on the beginnings 
of the Sunni restoration which began to assert itself 
from the reign of al-Kadir (381-422/991-1021). Han- 
balism then took the réle of a politico-religious 
opposition party and was in the forefront of the 
ideologies which were developed or founded for the 
defence of the Caliphate and Sunnism. 

From among the numerous representatives of 
Hanbalism whose names have been preserved for 
us in bio-bibliographical works we shall here cite only 
those few teachers who appear to us to be, both for 
their work and their activities, most typical of the 
vitality and the internal diversity of the school. 

Abi Bakr al-Nadjdjad (d. 348/959-60) held sessions 
of popular exhortation at Baghdad in the mosque of 
al-Manstr. He compiled the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, 
wrote a K. al-Sunan and, apart from a treatise of 
Sikh, a K, Ikhtilaf al-fukaha?. 

Abi Bakr al-Adjurri (d. 360/971), who was edu- 
cated at Baghdad and afte. wards led a life of seclu- 
sion at Mecca, is claimed at the same time by Han- 
balism and Shafi‘ism. His K. al-Shari‘a (published 
Cairo, 1369/1950) shows obvious affinities with the 
professions of faith in the Hanbali style. It seems 
that one can see in him one of those Shafi‘i teachers 
who, refusing any concession to kaladm or to Ash- 
‘arism, were Hanbali in «s#? and Shafil in fura‘. 

Abu ’1-Kasim al-Tabarani (d. 360/971) is the author 
of three celebrated Mu‘djams, of a K. al-Sunna and 
a K. Makarim al-akhlak ... (Tabakat, ii, 49-51). 


Abu ’l-Husayn b. Sam‘in (d. 387/997), through 
his Hanbali training and his inclination towards 
Siifism, is one of those many scholars whom it is 
difficult to place, with any degree of certainty, 
within the confines of one school. The kad? Abu 
*"l-Husayn (Tabakat, ii, 155-62) and Ibn ‘Asakir 
(Tabyin al-muftari, 200-6) each lay claim to him. 
Ibn Sam‘in, who commented upon the Mukktasar 
of al-Khiraki, held sessions of religious and moral 
exhoitation at Baghdad which acquired a widespread 
reputation. 

His contemporary Ibn Batta al-‘Ukbari (d. 387/ 
997), educated at Baghdad, retired when nearly forty, 
after travels to Mecca and Syria, to his native town. 
We owe to him several important works, in particular 
a renunciation of legal stratagems (ktyal) which were 
employed in certain schools of fikh, and two pro- 
fessions of faith which were subsequently widely 
used: the [bana kabiva and the Ibdna saghira. The 
Ibana saghiva (cf. H. Laoust, Profession de foi d’Ibn 
Batta, PIFD, 1958) is primarily designed to be a pro- 
fession of popular faith addressed more particularly 
to young people and to the non-Arabs. Its purpose 
was to lead back to the imitation of the Prophet 
all those who were tending to waver in their faith 
because of the proliferation of sects and doctrines. 

Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1012-3; Tabakat, ii, 171-7), one 
of the intimate circle of the caliph al-Kadir, was 
first and foremost a teacher and a mufti. His most 
famous work is his K. al-Djami‘ fi ’khtilaf al-fukahd, 
subsequently often used in Hanbalism. There are 
further attributed to him’ two dogmatic treatises 
which are also often cited: a K. fi usil al-din and a 
K. fi usil al-fikh. Ibn Hamid, both by his teaching 
and his written works, contributed to the education 
of numerous Hanbalis, whether natives of Baghdad 
or attracted to the ‘Abbasid metropolis by the repu- 
tation of its learning. 

One of his disciples was the agi Aba Ya‘la Ibn al- 
Farra? (d. 458/1066), who made his career at Baghdad 
in the service of the caliph al-Ka?im. The work of 
the kddt Abii Ya‘ld, almost totally lost, is known to 
us through his Ahkdm sulfaniyya (published Cairo 
1356/1938) which would appear to have been copied 
verbatim from the treatise on public law of al- 
Mawardi (d. 456/1064), unless the two works both 
stem from a common source. Those of his works 
which were most frequently used were his comment- 
ary upon al-Khiraki, a treatise on usa al-fikh (K. 
al-Mudjarrad), another on the divergent opinions of 
legal scholars (K. al-Ikhtilaf), and finally an impor- 
tant treatise of dogmatic theology, the K.al-Mu‘- 
tamad, an abbreviated version of which has survived 
(ms. at the Zahiriyya in Damascus). The K. al- 
Mu‘tamad, constructed in the fashion of contempor- 
ary treatises of kaldm, devotes considerable space to 
the theory of the Caliphate. The kadt Abi Ya‘la, 
who was present in 433/1041-2 and in 445/1053-4 at 
the formal reading of the Kédirtyya, was, as much 
through his official duties as through his scholarship 
and his teaching, closely associated with the policy 
of Sunni restoration under al-Ka?im. 

3. Hanbalism during the final two cen- 
turies of the Caliphate of Baghdad (447-65 6/ 
1061-1258). In 447/1061 Toghril Beg occupied 
Baghdad and put an end to the Shi dynasty of the 
Biyids. The attempt of al-Basasiri, in 451/1059, to 
re-establish Shi‘ism in Baghdad had all the character- 
istics of a desperate and ephemeral action. In 459/ 
1067 the Nizamiyya was inaugurated at Baghdad 
for the teaching of Shafi fskk. The Sunni recon- 
quest of central and southern Syria followed. In 
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467/1074-5 the amir Atsiz re-established the ‘Abba- 
sid khutba at Damascus. The political disruption of 
the first great Saldjikid empire began in 485/1092 
with the death of Malik Shah. A short time afterwards 
the Crusaders made their appearance in Syria and 
Palestine, occupying Antioch in 491/1098, Jerusalem 
in 492 and Tripoli in 503/1109-10. However, the 
momentum of the movement of Sunni restoration 
continued, with the revival of the Caliphate be- 
ginning with all-Muktafi (530-55/1136-60), and with 
the constitution, in Syria, of the dynasty of the Zan- 
gids and the Ayyiibids. This period of two centuries 
was the golden age of Hanbalism which, however 
great its attachment to the traditionalism of its 
credo, itself also appeared, through the personality 
of its principal representatives, as a movement of 
profound diversity. 

The sharif Abi Dja‘far al-Hashimi (d. 470/1077-8), 
a successor in spirit of al-Barbahari and Ibn Batta, 
distinguished himself in particular by the energetic 
drive he brought to bear in support of the Hanbali 
eredo and the restoration of the authority of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. We see him then at Baghdad 
taking command of a series of popular uprisings 
against Mu‘tazilism and Siifism; in 460/1068 against 
the teaching of Mu‘tazilism at the Nizimiyya; in 461 
against Ibn SAkil, who was condemned for his sympa- 
thies towards Mu‘tazilism or al-Halladj; in 464 
against various forms of corruption; in 465 again 
against Ibn SAkil, who was forced to recant in public; 
finally in 469 against Ibn al-Kushayri who, in his 
teaching at the Nizdmiyya, had taken up again 
‘against Hanbalism the old charge of anthropomor- 
phism (tashbih). 

Abu ‘l-Khattaéb al-Kalwadhani (d. 510/1116-7), 
on the other hand, was a technical specialist in 
Sikh who lived far from any political agitation 
(Tabakadt, ii, 258). In the Hiddya he endowed Han- 
balism with a manual of fikk which long remained 
authoritative. His K. al-Tamhid fi usil al-fikh, pre- 
served in manuscript at Damascus, on the methololo- 
gy of law, deserves to be edited. Several others of 
his works are frequently cited in the literature of the 
school: two treatises on iskktilaf, another, more 
controversial, on the law of succession, and a short 
profession of faith in verse, the Daliyya, which was 
still learned by heart in the 8th/14th century and 
in which Ahmad b. Hanbal is extolled as the safest 
guide to follow after the Prophet and his companions. 

Abu ’l-Wafa? ibn SAkil (d. 513/1119-20) is not only 
one of the great scholars of Hanbalism but also one 
of the most famous Arab prose writers. Several of his 
masters were Hanafis or Shafi‘is. In his youth he was 
interested in Mu‘tazilism and in the doctrine of al- 
Halladj; we have referred above to the two struggles 
which, in 461/1069 and 465/1073, saw him opposed by 
the sharif Abii Dja‘far and to his retraction. In 475/ 
1082-3 he conducted a vigorous academic attack 
against Ash‘arism; in 484/1091-2, at the time of the 
arrival of Malik Shah and Nizam al-Mulk at Bagh- 
dad, he was summoned to explain to the latter the 
meaning and the importance of Hanbalism. He en- 
joyed a considerable reputation with the Caliphs al- 
Muktadi (467-87/1074-94) and al-Mustazhir (487- 
§12/1094-1118). His interventions in political life 
were frequent. 

Ibn SAkil was a particularly prolific author ( Dhayl, 
i, 158). His voluminous K. al-Funtin, of which only 
one volume survives, is a treatise of adab which was 
much used by Ibn al-Djawzi. His more technical 
works, however, should not be forgotten: the K. 
al-Fusil, also known by the name of Kifdyat al- 


mufti; the K. al-Irshad fi usil al-din, his main treatise 
of dogmatic theology; the K. al-Wadih fi usil al- 
Jikh, on the methodology of law; finally the K. al- 
Intisayr li -ahl al-hadith, the title of which emphasizes 
well enough the place that the study of tradition held 
with this author (G. Makdisi, [bn ‘A kil et la résurgence 
de Vislam traditionaliste, PIFD, 1962). 

In the century which preceded the fall of the 
Caliphate three names dominate the history of Han- 
balism. The first is the vizier Ibn Hubayra (d. 560/ 
1165) who, while still a youth, wandered through the 
markets of Baghdad with a Sifi preacher to exhort 
the population to live according to the dictates of 
the Kur’4n and the Sunna. Ibn Hubayra owed his 
career to the caliph al-Muktafi (in 555/1150) who, in 
544/1149-50, appointed him vizier. Al-Mustandjid 
(555-66/1160-71) retained him in office, though not 
without difficulties. In 557 Ibn Hubayra founded, 
in the quarter of Bab al-Basra, a madrasa destined 
for the purpose of teaching Hanbali tradition and 
fikh and for the benefit of which he made a wakf of 
his valuable personal library. His political programme 
rested on two aims: the restoration of the Sunna 
and of the authority of the Caliphate. To succeed in 
this he tried, on the one hand, to free the Caliphate 
from Saldjikid control and to spur on Nir al-Din to 
the conquest of Fatimid Egypt; on the other hand 
he endeavoured to band together, around the Han- 
bali credo and opposed to Shi‘ism, all the families 
of Sunnism. His K. al-Ifsdh consisted of a comment- 
ary upon the Satis of al-Bukhari and of Muslim; he 
included therein a treatise of ikktilaf (published 
Aleppo 1928). The work, read and commented upon 
in the mosques at the request of the vizier, seems to 
have enjoyed, at least during his lifetime, a fairly 
wide-spread popularity (Dhayl, i, 251-89). 

The shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili (d. 561/1166 
{g.v.]) is the founder of the first great Sufi order, that 
of the Kadiriyya [q.v.J. His doctrinal position is 
difficult to ascertain, owing to the distortions to 
which his personality and his ideas were subjected 
by his principal biographer, al-Shattanawfi (d. 713/ 
1313-4), and the legends transmitted by his admirers. 
The shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir belonged to Hanbalism not 
only by education but also by the very nature of his 
work. The K. al-Ghunya, edited many times, consti- 
tutes his principal treatise of dogmatic and moral 
theology. Here are to be found, grouped together, a 
profession of faith, a manual of dddb shar‘iyya, a 
précis of the fundamental rules of fikh and elements 
of heresiography—the whole in the pious and mili- 
tant tradition of Hanbalism. 

Abu ’i-Faradj [Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200), 
jurisconsult, traditionist, historian and above all 
preacher, was intimately connected with the polit- 
ical life of his time. He had, for teachers, Hanbali 
scholars many of whom were well known, and 
owed the first successes of his career to the vizier 
Ibn Hubayra, during the caliphates of al-Muktafi 
and al-Mustandjid. The outstanding period of 
his activity as an official preacher is set in the 
caliphate of al-Mustadi? (566-74/1171-9). The 
advent of al-Nasir (575-622/1179-1225) did not 
immediately put an end to his activities but progress- 
ively marked the beginning of his decline. In 590/1194 
he was arrested and held for five years under house 
arrest at W4sit; his death followed shortly after his 
release. His massive work (cf. Dhayl, i, 416-20) em- 
braces, it might be said, all the types of Islamic 
literature. Strongly influenced by Ibn ‘Akil and by 
Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, he is the historian of the 
Caliphate in the Muntazam and of Sifism in the 
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Sifat al-safwa. His Talbis Iblis, directed against the 
bid‘as introduced into Islam by Sifism, falsafa, the 
sects or the doctors of the law, is in the aggressive 
tradition of Hanbalism. But his best known works 
are the eulogistic biographies (mandkib) which he 
devotes to the religious and political personalities of 
the first centuries of Islam. An uncompromising 
critic, he also composed refutations of al-Halladj, 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili and the Caliph al-NAsir. 

In the following fifty years, Hanbalism still had 
several eminent representatives at Baghdad. Ibn 
al-Maristaniyya (d. 599/1203), who was interested 
in the sciences inherited from Greek antiquity and 
composed a history of Baghdad, energetically de- 
fended the policy of Ibn Hubayra in the eulogistic 
monograph which he devoted to him (Dhayl, i, 
442-6). Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Samarri (d. 
616/1219-20), who was ka@i at Samarra, muhtasib 
at Baghdad and entered the service of the Chancellery, 
left two highly regarded treatises of fikh: the K. 
al-Mustaw%ib and the K. al-Furtik ( Dhayl, ii, 121-2). 
Ishak b. Ahmad al-‘Ulthi (d. 634/1236-7), a Sufi and 
relentless polemist, was noted for his reforming zeal, 
which went to the lengths of criticizing the Caliph 
al-Nasir for his policy and Ibn al-Djawzi for his 
complacency towards ta>wil (Dhayl, ii, 205-11). 
Mubyi al-Din Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 656/1258), a son of 
the celebrated preacher, made his career in the ser- 
vice of al-N&sir, al-Zahir and al-Mustansir. Killed 
with his three sons at the time of the capture of 
Baghdad by the Mongols, he left an apology for 
Hanbalism. In the course of an official journey he 
had founded a madrasa at Damascus, the Djawziyya, 
which served as the tribunal of the Hanbali hadi. 

In the. provinces Hanbalism also made a very 
early appearance. At Isfahan, Abi ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mandah (d. 395/1004-5) and his son Abu ‘l-Kasim 
(d. 470/1077-8) are often mentioned as important 
authors (Ikhtisdr, 339 and 396). 

At Herat, al-Ansari (d. 481/1088-9 [g.v.]) gave 
Hanbalism its most celebrated Safi treatise, the 
K. Mandzil al-s@irin. 

At Damascus one of the earliest teachers of the 
school appears to have been the shaykh Abi SAalih 
Muflib (d. 333/941-2), founder of a mosque to which 
he gave his name outside the Bab Sharki (Bidaya, xi, 
204-6). It was particularly with Abu ’l-Faradj al- 
Shirazi (d. 486/1093) that Hanbalism became firmly 
rooted in Palestine and Syria (Tabakat, ii, 248-9; 
Dhayl, i, 68-73). His son ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 536/ 
1141-2), himself also a preacher and author of a refu- 
tation of Ash‘arism, founded at Damascus the first 
great Hanbali madrasa (Dhkayl, i, 198-201). 

Two other families of Hanbali scholars were 
eminent at Damascus under the Zangids and the 
Ayyibids; that of the Bani Munadjdja and par- 
ticularly that of the Bani Kudama, natives of 
Palestine (cf. H. Laoust, Précis de droit d’Ibn Ku- 
aéma, PIFD, 1950). To this last family belonged the 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani (d. 600/1203-4), a traditionist 
of Sifi tendencies hostile to Ash‘arism, and the 
shaykh Muwaffak al-Din Ibn Kudama (d. 620/1223), 
to whom we owe a treatise of Hanbali law, the 
Mughni (12 vols., Cairo 1922-30), which has enjoyed 
and continues to enjoy a great reputation. The town 
of Harran, on the other hand, was also from very 
early times an active centre of Hanbalism. The most 
renowed teacher of this school was Madjd al-Din 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 652/1254-5), to whom is owed the 
Muntaka (Cairo 1932) and the Muharrar (Cairo 1950). 

4. Hanbalism under the Mamliks and the 
Ottomans, Hanbalism remained very active in 
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Syria and Palestine under the Babriyya Mamliks. 
It then had as its most celebrated representative 
Ahmad b. Taymiyya (d. 728/1328, see IBN TAYMIYYA), 
whose family had sought refuge in Damascus in 
666/1267-8 before the threat of a Mongol invasion. 
It was at Damascus that Ibn Taymiyya was educ- 
ated, interesting himself not only in Hanbali liter- 
ature but in all the Muslim schools, as well in the 
field of fikh as in kalam or falsafa. Intimately con- 
cerned in the religious and political life of his time, 
Ibn Taymiyya very soon found himself, because of 
his polemical zeal, clashing with numerous opponents 
and was subjected to frequent persecutions. Sent to 
Cairo in 705/1305-6 he was imprisoned once for 
almost eighteen months until 707 (25 September 
1307). Exiled to Alexandria for seven months, he was 
freed and taken back to Cairo by al-Malik al-Nasir 
after the fall of Baybars al-Dj4shnikir. He returned 
to Damascus in 712/1313. Imprisoned once, in 720/ 
1320, in the citadel for a period of about five months 
for holding, on the question of repudiation (talak), a 
doctrine deemed to be heretical, he was imprisoned 
a second time in 726/1326 for his views on the visit- 
ation of tombs (ztydrat al-kubtir), which he denounced 
as heretical. It was in prison, in the citadel of Damas- 
cus, that he died on 20 Dhu’1-Ka‘da 728/26 September 
1328. As much by his doctrinal works as by his 
teaching or his personal activities, Ahmad b. Tay- 
miyya left a deep imprint on the history of Han- 
balism. 

His principal pupil, Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya 
(d. 751/1350-1; Dhayl, ii, 447-53), who shared some 
of his later persecutions, was more a preacher than 
a polemist and commented on the Mandzil of al- 
Ansari (3 vols., Cairo 1916). We owe to him also an 
important treatise on usdl al-fikh, the I‘lam al- 
muwakkiin (3 vols., Cairo 1915), a treatise of public 
law built around a theory of proof, the Turuk hik- 
miyya (Cairo 1317, and later eds.), and finally a pro- 
fession of faith in verse, the Naniyya, principally 
directed against the Djahmiyya and the Ittihadiyya 
(published several times in Cairo since 1902). 

‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Radjab (d. 795 /1393), from 
a family which originated from Baghdad but which 
had settled in Damascus, was a pupil of Ibn al- 
Kayyim. Jurisconsult and traditionist, he established 
himself, by his Dhayl, as the trustworthy and precise 
historian of Hanbalism. His great legal work, the 
Kawd@id (Cairo 1933), deserves to be made the sub- 
ject of a monograph. To Ibn Radjab are owed also 
several dissertations which endeavour to establish, 
on points of dogma, and not without a certain 
rigidity, the so-called position of the Ancients 
(salaf). 

Under the Circassian Mamliaks (784-923/1382- 
1517) Hanbalism lost some of its importance in Syria 
and Palestine for reasons that are hard to ascertain, 
though doubtless its hostility to the school of Ibn 
‘Arabi and that of the Ittihadiyya, whose influence 
was increasing, contributes to the explanation of 
this relative decline. Though greatly weakened, 
however, Hanbalism did not disappear altogether. 
Represented by great families of jurisconsults who 
monopolized, along with the teaching, the official 
posts and the profits derived therefrom, it was 
distinguished by several theologians whose import- 
ance deserves emphasis. The list of them is found in 
the Mukhtasar tabakat al-hanabila, the work of the 
venerable mufti of the Hanbalis in Damascus, the 
shaykk Muhammad Djamil al-Shatti (published 
Damascus 1330/1921), which is based on al-Manhadj 
al-ahmad, still unpublished, of Mudjir al-Din al- 
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Ulaymi (d. 927/1521 [q.v.]), the historian of Jerusalem 
and Hebron. 

The chief #édt Burhan al-Din Ibn al-Muflih (d. 
884/1479-80) belonged to a family which gave to the 
school several other equally well-known ‘ulama?; 
among other works he composed a history of Han- 
balism, as yet unedited. 

‘Ala? al-Din al-Mardawi (d. 885/1480-1) is par- 
ticularly known, in the literature of the school, 
through a voluminous manual of furd‘, the K. al- 
Insaéf, and a treatise of legal methodology, the K. 
al-Tahrir fi usial al-fikk. His influence made itself 
felt upon several of the ‘ulamd? of Egypt at this time 
(Mukhtasar, 69). Shihab al-Din al-‘Askari (d. 912/ 
1506-7) continued his work (tbid., 78-9). 

After the conquest of Syria and Egypt (1517) the 
Ottoman régime, to the extent that it gave pre- 
eminence to Hanafism or Maturidism, was not 
favourable to the development of Hanbalism. Several 
scholars, however, in Syria, Palestine and Egypt, 
deserve to be mentioned. 

Sharaf al-Din Misa al-Hudjawi (d. 968/1560-1), a 
native of Jerusalem who enjoyed great authority in 
these three countries, is above all the author of the 
K. al-Ikna* (publ, Cairo) which long remained one 
of the fundamental treatises of Hanbali fk and is 
continually used (Mukhtasar, 85). 

Mansir al-Bahiti (d. 1051/1641), who taught at 
the University of al-Azhar, similarly left several 
valuable manuals [see AL-BAHUTI). 

Ibn al-‘Imad (d. 1089/1679), who was born at 
Damascus, studied in Cairo and died at Mecca, is 
above all, in the eyes of posterity, the author of the 
Shadharat al-dhahab (Mukhtasar, 61). 

“Ali al-Buradii (d. 1150/1737-8), who was official 
preacher in Damascus at the mosque of Sinan Pasha 
and directed the ‘Umariyya madrasa, left bebind him 
the reputation of being a great preacher (Mukhtasar, 
123). 

The Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ba‘li (d. 1192/ 
1778), whose family also gave other eminent scholars 
to Islamic sciences, was initiated in the mysticism of 
Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn Farid under the direction of the 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (Mukhtasar, 133) 
— a fact which does not constitute an isolated phe- 
nomenon, for there was no shortage of Hanbalis who 
attempted to achieve the intelligent co-existence of 
the Shari‘a and the hakika. 

The dominant fact in the history of Hanbalism 
under the Ottomans was the appearance of Wah- 
habism with the skaykk Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahbhab (d. 1206/1792; see WAHHABIYYA and 
H. Laoust, Essai sur Ibn Taymiya, 506-40). Born at 
‘Uyayna, in about 1115/1703, but educated for 
the most part in Mecca and Medina, he succeeded in 
winning over to his cause, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, at Dar‘iyya, the amir Muhammad b. 
Sa‘id. Thus was born, in 1157/1744, the Sa‘idi state 
which, after diverse vicissitudes, has survived up to the 
present day. Muhammad b. ‘Abd aJ-Wahhab remains, 
throughout this long history, the accredited theore- 
tician par excellence of the movement. Apart from 
several professions of faith, his most important work 
is his K. al-Tawhid (printed several times). The fun- 
damental works characteristic of the movement are 
to be found in the Madjmiéat al-tawhid al-nadjdiyya 
(Cairo 1346) and the Madjmd‘at al-rasa?1l wa’l-masa- 
41 al nadjdiyya (Cairo 1346, 4 vols.). 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahbhab and his disciples 
made much use of the work of Ahmad b. Taymiyya, 
in particular the Wasifiyya, the Siydsa sharYyya, 
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of this author against the cult of saints and certain 
forms of Sifism (notably that of the Ittihadiyya). 
After Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn al-Kayyim is also often 
cited. But other authors, early or late, such as the 
kadt Abi Ya‘la or al-Hudjawi, are also used by the 
Wahhabi writers. 

Within Hanbalism, however, Wahhabism did not 
gain the unanimous support of the doctors of the 
law; certain authors did not follow it or were even 
hostile to it. Such was the case with Ibn Humayd 
al-Makki (d. 1295/1878; Brockelmann, S II, 812), the 
author of an important collection of Hanbali bio- 
graphies, al-Suhub al-wabila; an edition of this work 
would be a great contribution to a better under- 
standing of modern and contemporary Islam. 

Passionately discussed at the time of its appear- 
ance and at other periods of its history, Wahhabism, 
which had bitter enemies in the Ottoman Empire, in 
Persia and in different Arab countries, exercised an 
influence more or less lasting and more or less pro- 
found in the Maghrib, India and the Arabian penin- 
sula. Its influence on the Syro-Egyptian Muslim 
reform movement made itself particularly felt with 
Rashid Rida (d. 1935) in the period after the first 
world war. It has sometimes been sought to establish 
an influence if not of Hanbalism, at least of the 
Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, in the birth of the movement 
of the Ikhw4n al-Muslimin (cf. J. Heyworth-Dunne, 
Religious and political trends in modern Egypt, 1950, 
16). For the rest, Hanbali fikh remains operative, in 
a large measure, in Sa‘idi Arabia. Numerous Han- 
bali publications have also been brought out, in the 
course of the last century, not only in Arabia but 
also in India, Syria and Egypt. 

Bibliography: H. Laoust, Le hanbalisme sous 
le caliphat de Bagdad (241-656/8 56-1258), in REI, 
1959, 67-128; idem, Le hanbalisme sous les Mam- 
louks Bahrides, in REI, 1960, 1-71. Reference may 
be made also to the following printed sources: Abu 
’1-Husayn (d. 526/1132), Tabakat al-handabila, ed. 
Muhammad Hamid al-Fiki, 2 vols., Cairo 1371/ 
1952; Ibn Radjdab (d. 795/1393), Dhayl ‘ala 
Tabakat al-hanabila, partial edition by Laoust and 
Dahan, PIFD, 1951, complete edition by Muham- 
mad Hamid al-Fiki, 2 vols., Cairo 1372/1953; al- 
Nabulusi (d. 797/1395), K. Ikhtisdr, ed. Ahmad 
‘Ubayd, Damascus 1350/1932; Ibn al-‘Imad (d. 
1089/1678), Shadharat al-dhahab, 9 vols., Cairo 
1351/1933; Djamil al-Shatti, Mukhtasar tabakat 
al-hanabila, Damascus 1339/1921. A useful intro- 
duction to the subject is Ibn Badran, Madkhal 
tla madhhab al-imaém Ahmad b. Hanbal, Damascus 
n.d. (H. Laoust) 
HANAFIYYA, the Hanafi madhhab- or school of 

teligious law, named after Abii Hanifa [g.v.] al- 
Nu‘man b. Thabit. It grew out of the main body of 
the ancient school of Kifa, and absorbed the 
ancient school of Basra, too. As early as the genera- 
tion following Abi Hanifa (d. 150/767), we find Abi 
Yusuf [9.v.] (d. 182/795) refer to him as “the promi- 
nent lawyer” (Kitab al-Kharadj, 11), and al-Shaybani 
[g.v.] (d. 189/805) speak of the “followers of Abi 
Hanifa”. Shafi‘l [g.v.] (d. 204/820) refers repeatedly 
to the followers of Abii Hanifa as a homogeneous 
group (Ikhtilaf al-hadith, on the margin of Kitab al- 
Umm, vii, 122, 337, and elsewhere). The trans- 
formation of the bulk of the ancient school of Kifa 
into the school of the Hanafis was helped by the 
extensive literary activity of Abii Yisuf and, above 
all, of al-Shaybani whose main works, the Kitdd al- 
Asl (edition begun by Shafik Shahata, Cairo 1954), 


the Minhadj al-sunna and the various dissertations | the Djdmi‘ al-kabir (ed. Abu ‘l-Wafa al-Afghani, 
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Cairo 1356), and the Djdms‘ al-saghir (Bulak 1302, j marks the transition to a more logical and systematic 


on the margin of Abi Yisuf’s Kitab al-Kharddj), 
became the standard texts of the school. Abi 
Yusuf and al-Shaybani came to be regarded as the 
two main companions of Abii Hanifa, and together 
with him they form the triad of the highest authorities 
of the school although other companions of his, such 
as Zufar b. al-Hudhayl and al-Hasan b. Ziyad al- 
Lwlwi, were equally prominent at the time. They 
often disagree with one another, and the uniform 
character of the doctrine is much less pronounced in 
the Hanafi madhkhab than in the other schools. (The 
differences of opinion of the three authorities are 
listed in Abu ‘l-Layth al-Samarkandi, Mukhtalif al- 
riwaya.) For adventitious reasons, Abii Hanifa and 
his school became the main target of the Traditionists 
[see AHL AL-HADITH] in their attack against the use of 
subjective opinion (ra’y) in religious law [see ASHAB 
AL-RA’Y]. 

Having originated in ‘Irak, the Hanafi school was 
favoured by the first ‘Abbasid caliphs. It has always 
been well represented in its home country and in 
Syria. It spread early to the East, to Khurasan, 
Transoxania, and Afghanistan (where the present 
constitution gives official recognition to the Hanafi 
doctrine), also to the Indian subcontinent, to 
Turkish Central Asia, and to China. Numerous 
famous representatives of the school came from 
Khurasén and Transoxania. From the 5th/11th 
century until well into the time of the Mongols 
the family of the Bani’ Maza wielded political 
power in Bukhara as the hereditary chiefs (ra?%s) 
of the Hanafis in the town, with the title of sadr. 
In Khurasan, from the 3rd/gth century onwards, 
the Hanafis developed a special law of irrigation, 
adapted to the system of canals there (cf. Gardizi, 
Zayn al-akhbar, 8). In the Maghrib, too, the Hanafi 
school had adherents alongside the Malikis during 
the first few centuries of Islam, particularly in 
Ifrikiya under the Aghlabids [q.v.]; in Sicily they 
even predominated (al-Mukaddasi, 236 ff.). Finally, 
the Hanafi school became the favourite school of the 
Turkish Saldjakid rulers and of the Ottoman Turks; 
it enjoyed the constant favour of the dynasty and 
exclusive official recognition in the whole of the 
Ottoman Empire. As a legacy of former Ottoman 
tule, the Hanafi doctrine has retained official 
status, as far as Islamic law has remained valid, even 
in those former Ottoman provinces where the 
majority of the native Muslim population follows 
another school, ¢.g., in Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, 
Israel, Lebanon, and Syria. 

Among the well-known members of the Hanafi 
school in the older period, of whom more or less 
considerable works have survived, are al-Khassaf 
(d. 261/874), the court lawyer of the caliph al- 
Muhtadi, who wrote a handbook on wakf which has 
become a classic, a handbook on the duties of the 
kadi, and a work on legal devices (kiyal [g.v.]); 
al-Tahawi [g.v.] (d. 321/933), a convert from the 
Shafil school; al-Hakim al-Shahid (d. 334/945), who 
abbreviated the contents of the main works of 
al-Shaybani in a book called al-Kajft; Abu ’l-Layth 
al-Samarkandi [g.v.] (d. 375/985), a fertile writer on 
fikh and other branches of religious sciences; and al- 
Kudiri [¢.v.] (d. 428/1036), upon whose Mukhtasar 
later works draw a good deal. During this whole 
period there was in the Hanafi school a strong 
tradition of producing books concerning the appli- 
cation of Islamic law in practice. The Mabsit of 
Shams al-A?imma al-Sarakhsi [g.v.] (d. 483/1090), a 
commentary on the al-Kafi of al-Hakim al-Shahid, 


arrangement of the subject-matter within each 
chapter; it was followed by the Bada*s* al-sanai* of 
al-Kasani (d. 587/1191), which has a strictly system- 
atic arrangement. These older works were, however, 
‘ousted by later handbooks and their commentaries 
in a process common to all schools of Islamic law. 
One of the most important of these is the Hiddya of 
al-Marghinani [g.v.] (d. 953/1196; English transl. by 
Charles Hamilton, London 1791, reprinted Lahore 
1957); it acquired numerous commentaries, and 
Burhan al-Din Mahmiid al-Mahbibi (7th/13th cen- 
tury) produced a synopsis of it which he called 
Wtkayai al-riwéya. Another member of the literary 
family deriving from the Hiddya is the Djdmi‘ al- 
rumuz of al-Kuhistani (d. 950/1543) which enjoyed 
great authority in Transoxania. The second important 
later work is the Kanz al-daka@ik of Abu ’l-Barakat 
al-Nasafi [q.v.] (d. 710/1310), again with numerous 
commentaries, ¢.g., the Tabyin al-hak@ik of al- 
Zaylai (d. 743/1342), and particularly the Bakr al- 
r@ik of Ibn Nudjaym [q.v.] (d. 970/1563). The same 
Ibn Nudjaym wrote the Kitab al-Ashbah wa 
*l-naz@ir, a treatise on the systematic structure of 
positive law. In the Ottoman Empire, the Durar al- 
hukkadm of Mulla Khusraw (d. 885/1480), a com- 
mentary on his own Ghurar al-akkdm, gained parti- 
cular authority. Based on Kudiri’s Mukhtasar, the 
Mukhtar of al-Buldadji (d. 683/1284), the Kanz al- 
dakaik, and the Wikdyat al-riwdya is the Multaka 
*l-abhur of Ibrahim al-Halabi [9.v.] (d. 956/1549); 
this work soon became the authoritative handbook 
of the Hanafi school in the Ottoman Empire. The 
two most popular commentaries on it are the 
Madjma‘ al-anhur of Shaykh-zade (d. 1078/1667), 
and the Durr al-muntakd of al-Haskafi (d. 1088/1677). 
This same al-Haskafi is the author of the Durr al- 
mukhtar, on which Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1252/1836) wrote 
a commentary called Radd al-Muhtar, a highly 
esteemed work which pays particular attention to 
the problems of the contemporary world. The latest 
great exposé of the Hanafi doctrine in the traditional 
style is the Hukuks isldmiyye ve istilahats fikhtiyye 
kamusu by Omer Nasuhi Bilmen, mufti of Istanbul, 
6 vols., first ed. Istanbul 1950-2 (Publications of the 
University of Istanbul, no. 402, of the Faculty of 
Law, no. go). The most authoritative handbook of 
traditional Hanafi doctrine in India, after the 
Hiddya, is the so-called Fatdwd al-‘Alamgiriyya 
[g.v.], mot a collection of fatwds but an enormous 
compilation of extracts from the authoritative works 
of the school, made by order of the Mughal emperor 
Awrangzib ‘Alamgir (1067/1658-1118/1707). Parts of 
it were translated into English by N. B. E. Baillie and 
by Mahomed Ullah ibn S. Jung. 

Among the more important collections of Hanafi 
fatwas are those of Burhan al-Din Ibn Maza (d. about 
570/1174), called Dhakhivat al-fatawd, of KAdi- 
Khan [q.v.] (d. 592/1196), of Siradj al-Din al-Sadja- 
wandi (end of the 6th/1zth century), who is also the 
author of a very popular treatise on the law of 
inheritance, of al-Bazzazi al-Kardari (d. 827/1424), 
of Abu ’1-Su‘id [q.v.] (d. 982/1574), and of al- 
Ankarawi (d. 1098/1687). 

Famous Hanafi works on us#l are the Kanz al- 
wusal of al-Pazdawi (d. 482/1089), the K#stab al- 
usal of Shams al-A?imma al-Sarakhsi (see above), 
the Mandar al-anwar of Abu ’1-Barakat al-Nasafi (see 
above), the Tawdik of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Mas‘iid al- 
Mahbibi, known as Sadr al-Shari‘a al-Thani (d. 747/ 
1346), on which the Shafi‘i author al-Taftazani [¢.v.] 
(d. 792/1398) wrote a commentary called Talwih, 
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the Tahrir of Ibn al-Humam (d. 861/1457), with its 
commentary called Takrir, by Ibn Amir al-Hadjdj 
(d. 879/1474), and the Mirkdt al-wusul by Mulla 
Khusraw (d. 885/1480). (On the work of al-Pazdawi, 
see R. Brunschvig, Théorie générale de la capacité 
chez les Hanafites médiévaux, in Revue Intern. des 
Droits de VAntiquité, ii (1949), 157-72). 

Works of Hanafi fabakdt: ‘Abd al-Kadir b. 
Muhammad (d. 775/1373), @l-Diawdahir al-mugia; 
Ibn Kutlibughad (g.v.] (d. 879/1474), Tdadj al- 
tarddjim (ed. G. Fliigel, Die Krone der Lebens- 
beschreibungen, Leipzig 1862); Kemal Pasha-zade 
{q.v.] (d. 940/1534), Tabakat al-mudjtahidin (digested 
by G. Fliigel, Die Classen der hanefitischen Rechtsge- 
lehrten, in Abh. Sachs. Ges. Wiss., viii, Leipzig 1860, 
269-358); Tashképriizade [g.v.] (d. 968/1560), al- 
Shak@tk al-nu'maniyya (German transl. by O. 
Rescher, Konstantinopel-Galata 1927); Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hayy al-Laknawi (d. 1304/1886), al-Fawdaid 
al-bahiyya and al-Ta‘likat al-saniyya. 

In British India, from 1772 onwards, Islamic law 
as it was administered locally fell under the influence 
of English legal thought, and an independent legal 
system, substantially different from Islamic law 
according to Hanafi (and, for the Shi‘a minority, 
according to Shi‘i) doctrine, came into being. This 
is properly called Anglo-Muhammadan law (see 
SHARI‘A—India and Pakistan). There are numerous 
handbooks of Anglo-Muhammadan law, the most 
elementary but the most scholarly of which is A. A. 
A. Fyzee, Outlines of Muhammadan Law, 3rd ed., 
London 1964, completed by his Cases in the Muham- 
madan Law of India and Pakistan, Oxford 1965. 

For the Ottoman Empire, the actual legal system 
and the administration of justice at the end of the 
18th century are described in I. Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
Tableau général de Vv’ Empire ottoman, Paris 1787-1820 
in 3 vols., 1788-1824 in 7 vols. Then, in 1877, Otto- 
man Turkey enacted a codification of the law of 
contracts and obligations and of civil procedure, 
according to Hanafi doctrine, as the Ottoman Civil 
Code, or the Medjelle [g.v.]. Traditional Islamic law 
cannot be adequately expressed in the form of a code, 
and the Medjelle, having been undertaken under the 
influence of European ideas, is not an Islamic but 
a secular code, however often modern lawyers may 
have used it as an authoritative statement of Hanafi 
doctrine. It also contains certain modifications of 
the strict doctrine of Islamic law, mostly by way of 
omission, But through the intermediary of the 
Medjelle, the Hanafi form of Islamic law has deeply 
influenced the ‘‘civil law’’ of several countries in the 
Near East. In Egypt, about the same time, Muham- 
mad Kadri Pasha put the Hanafi law of family and 
inheritance, of property, and of wakf into the form 
of codes, but these efforts, only the first of which 
was Officially sponsored, were never enacted as codes. 

The only Western accounts of the strict Hanafi 
doctrine of Islamic law are L. Blasi, Istituzioni di 
diritto musulmano, Citta di Castello 1914, and G. 
Bergstrasser’s Grundztige des islamischen Rechts, ed. 
J. Schacht, now replaced by J. Schacht, Introduction 
to Islamic Law*, Oxford 1966. 
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(W. Herreninc-[J. ScHacut]) 

HANBALIS [see HaNABILa]. 

HANDASA [see ‘ILM AL-HANDASA]. 

HANDUS [see s1kKa]. 

HANI s. ‘URWA aL-MURADI, a Yemeni 
chief of Kifa who lost his life during the attempt 
made by al-Husayn b. ‘Ali Talib to seize power, at 
the end of 60/680. Hani? possessed great influence 
among the Yemenis of Kifa who, represented by the 
Madhhidj, Kinda and Hamdan, formed a numerous 
element in the town; an anecdote related in the 
Kamil of al-Mubarrad and in the ‘Ikd gives further 
proof that it was an advantage to enjoy his favour. 
He had a thorough knowledge of the Kur?4n, and his 
name is mentioned in a list of readers belonging to the 
nobility (al-ashraf al-kurrd?). But the fact to which 
Hani? owes his renown is his participation in the 
preparations for al-Husayn’s revolt. We know that 
the ‘Alid, urged by the Shi‘is of Kifa to come there 
and place himself at the head of his supporters, at 
first sent his cousin Muslim b. S‘Akil to take stock of 
the situation and to rally the support of those who 
sympathized with the movement. These steps not 
having passed unnoticed, the caliph Yazid appointed 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [g.v.] governor of Kiifa, with 
instructions to bring this dangerous situation under 
control. The house of Hani?, used as a meeting-place 
by the conspirators, was almost the scene of an 
attempt against the life of Ibn Ziyad himself (al- 
TFabari, ii, 244, 246-9; Abia Hanifa al-Dinawari, 
247 ., etc.); Muslim came there to take refuge, on 
learning that the net was closing round him. Finally 
Ibn Ziyad invited Hani’, who on the pretence of 
illness had for some time absented himself from his 
meetings, to come and see him. Hani? hesitated, but 
in the end allowed himself to be persuaded, relying 
on the powerful influence he possessed, and unaware 
that a spy had discovered the part that he had taken 
in hatching the plot. When he had come into Ibu 
Ziyad’s presence, the latter overwhelmed him with 
reproaches and accused him of giving asylum to 
Muslim. Hani? denied the charge, but the spy was 
summoned and Hani? was compelled to admit that 
Muslim had been given protection by him; never- 
theless he tried to excuse himself and, possibly feeling 
convinced that the revolt would be successful, 
ventured to promise Ibn Ziyad that no harm would 
befall him (according to al-Mas‘idi, he advised him 
to flee with his family to Syria). Instead the governor, 
who had been instructed to arrest Muslim, demanded 
that he should be handed over to him, but this Hani? 
obstinately refused, even under the threat of execut- 
ion; in a fury, Ibn Ziyad struck his face with the 
stick he was holding; streaming with blood, Hani? 
made a vain attempt to wrest the spear from one of 
the guards, and was locked up in a wing of the castle. 
When the news that he had been killed spread about, 
an angry crowd of Ma:dhhidjis gathered, but dispersed 
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when Ibn Ziyad sent the &édi Shurayh with 
assurances that H4ni? was still alive. Finally Muslim 
was discovered in his latest hiding-place, taken to 
the castle and beheaded; Hani? was taken to the 
sheep-market and also put to death {al-Tabari, ii, 
268 f.), being perhaps later crucified in the place 
known as al-Kunasa (#bid., ii, 231). The news of this 
double execution reached al-Husayn after he had 
arrived in ‘Irak. Elegiac verses on Muslim and Hani’, 
attributed to Ibn al-Zabir al-Asadi or other poets, 
are repeated in several sources. Together with Muslim 
b. ‘Akil, Hani? became a character in the ta‘siya 
(E. Rossi and A. Bombaci, Elenco di drammi religiosi 
persiani, Vatican 1961, index). 

Bibliography: Fabari, ii, 229-32, 244, 246-9, 
250-4, 268-70, 284, 292; ‘Arib, Tabart continuatus, 
62; Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
247 ff., 250-2, 255, 259, 260; Ya‘kibi, Historiae, 
ii, 287-9; Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 71 ff. 
(Cairo 1376/1956, i, 123 f.); “IRkd, ed. A. Amin 
etc., Cairo, i, 160 f., ii, 378 f.; Mas‘idi, Murddj, 
v, 135 f., 140 f.; Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani, 
Makatil al-Talibiyyin, ed. Sakr, Cairo 1368/1949, 
97-100, 108; idem, A ghdni, xiii, 37, xiv, 98; Ibn 
‘Asakir, al-Ta>vikh al-kabir, Damascus 1329-32, 
iv, 336 f.; Ibn Badrin, Sharh Kasidat Ibn ‘Abdin, 
ed. Dozy, Leiden 1846, 162f.; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 
19-24, 29f., 54, 188; Bayydsi, K. al-I‘lam bi- 
*l-hurdb ft sady al-Islam, ms. Cairo, ii, 31, 32, 33; 
Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 159 f.; Dhahabi, Tarikh, 
ms. Bodl., fol. 20 v; Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, Cairo 
1348-55, viii, 153, 154, 168; Muhsin al-Amin al- 
Husayni al-‘Amili, A‘ydn al-shi‘a, viii, Beirut 1367/ 
1948, 199-202, 208 f.; ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Misawi 
al-Mukram, al-Shahid Muslim b. SAkil, Nadijaf 
1369/1950, 129-34, 138 f., 147-53;F. Wiistenfeld, 
Der Tod des Husein ben ?Ali und die Rache, Ein 
historischer Roman ..., Gottingen 1883 (Abh. der 
K. Ges, der Wiss. su Gottingen, xxx), 31-7, 43 f., 46; 
J. Wellhausen, Die religtis-politischen Oppositions- 
parteten, Berlin 1901, 61, 62-4; H. Lammens, Le 
califat de Yaztd I*, 144, in the reprint (= MFOB, 
v, 142). The poems are also in The Nagaid of 
Jariy and al-Farazdaq, ed. Bevan, 246; Tadj al- 
‘ards, iii, 359. (L. Veccia VAGLiERI) 
HANIF (a.) (pl. Aunafa?), means in Islamic 

writing one who follows the original and true (mono- 
theistic) religion. 

1. The Kur?dn. The word hanif is used especially 
of Abraham as the type of this pure worship of God; 
II, 135/129; III, 67/60, 95/89; IV, 125/124; VI, 79, 
161/162; XVI, 120/121, 123/124; XXII, 31/32. In 
most of these verses the hanif is contrasted with the 
idolaters (mushrikidn). It is also asserted that Abraham 
was neither a Jew nor a Christian (III, 67/60; cf. 
II, 135/129), and that the people of the book were 
originally commanded to worship God as hunafa? 
(XCVIII, 5/4). In the remaining two passages where 
the word is used in the Kur°4n (X, 105; XXX, 30/29), 
Muhammad and his followers are commanded to 
worship God as hunafa’, not idolaters. In III, 19/17 
Ibn Mas‘id read hanifiyya instead of islam: ‘the 
true religion in God’s sight is the hanifiyya” (A. 
Jefiery, Materials for the history of the text of the 
Qur’an, Leiden 1937, 32). All this indicates that there 
is a definite conception of the hanif and his reli- 
gion in the Kur’4n. This conception is closely 
linked with the resistance of the Muslims to the in- 
tellectual criticisms of Muhammad’s religion by 
Jews and Christians. In effect the Muslims are to 
defend themselves by saying that their religion is the 
pure worship of God, revealed by Him to previous 


prophets and to Muhammad, but partly corrupted 
in the course of time in Judaism and Christianity (see 
taurir]. Further this religion is in accordance with 
the natural disposition (tra (¢.v.]) created in men by 
God (XXX, 30). Thus the fanifiyya is contrasted 
both with polytheism and with the ‘corrupted’ 
monotheism of the Jews and Christians. It must in- 
deed for a time have been the name applied to Mu- 
hammad’s religion, as is evidenced by the reading of 
Tbn Mas‘ad in III, 19/17, which could hardly be an 
invention of his own, by the reference to Abraham 
as hanif muslim in III, 67/60 and also by later Islamic 
usage. This name presumably belongs to the years 
immediately following the hidjra, especially after 
the break with the Jews. The technical use of muslim 
and islam is said not to be before the end of 2 A.H. 
(R. Bell, Introduction to the Qur’an, Edinburgh 1953, 
108), and may be later. 

2. Later Islamic usage. The apologetic position 
associated with the Kur’dnic conception of kanif is 
maintained. Hanif is occasionally used as the equi- 
valent of muslim (Ibn Hisham, 293,982, 995; cf. 871). 
More frequent is the use of hanifiyya for the ‘religion 
of*Abraham’ or for Islam (Ibn Hisham, 143, 147; 
Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 128; iii/1, 287). The form takannuf is 
used to mean “‘the adoption of Islam’? (Kamil, 526, 
poem by Djarir; LA, x, 404; al-Tabari, i, 2827). These 
ideas were sometimes employed in the elaboration 
of Safi doctrines. Al-Halladj spoke of himself as ‘‘the 
least kanif of the community of Muhammad” (Mas- 
signon, Akkbdy®, 161); and al-Antaki and al-Bistami 
spoke of the basic form of monotheism as al-hanifiyya 
(Massignon, Passion, 607; Essai ®, 282; etc.). The 
general Islamic usage underlies the question in 
Kamil, 244, ‘What is a hanif ‘ala ’l-fitra...?” (cf. 
Diy4rbakri, ii, 177). In the verses quoted by Yakat, 
ii, 51, and other authors, which contrast the hanif 
with the Christian priest and Jewish rabbi, the word 
almost certainly means Muslim; and the same may 
be true of the verse of Sakhr (Hudhailiten, ed. Kose- 
garten, xviii, 11) where wine-drinking Christians 
make a noise round a hanif (and the scholiast sug- 
gests muslim). The poem ascribed to Umayya b. 
Abi ’1-Salt, which speaks of the din al-hanafiyya as 
the only religion which will survive the resurrection 
(cf. Schulthess, Betirdge sur Assyrtologie, viii, 3), is 
presumably of Islamic inspiration. So too is the verse 
in Ibn Hisham (180) which speaks of “establishing 
the hanif religion”. A case can also be made for 
holding that the religion of him who yatahannafu 
with whom the Christians ally themselves (Djarir, 
Nak@id, ii, 595) is Islam, and that al-‘abid al-muta- 
hannif who observes his prayers (salat) (poem by 
a Nadjdi pagan, Dijiran al-‘Awd, LA, x, 404; cf. 
Khisanat, iv, 198) is a Muslim. Another possible 
interpretation of the last two passages is considered 
below. 

3. Christian usage. The word hanifiyya is more 
frequently used for Islam by Christian writers than 
by Muslims (JSS, ii (1957), 360, n. 4; in Eutychius, 
Burhan, 1, the rendering ‘‘Muslims’”’ is almost certain). 
The word occurs in a letter written about 590/1194 
by a Spanish Christian king to the Almohad ruler 
(quoted by Ibn Khallikan-De Slane, iv, 338). Most 
revealing, however, is a passage in the Risdla of ‘Abd 
al-Masih al-Kindi (London 1880, 42) where, after 
speaking of Abraham worshipping the idol as a 
hanif, he adds that “he abandoned the kanifiyya, 
which is the worship of idols, and became a mono- 
theist and believer, for we find that the hanifiyya 
in the revealed books of God is a name for the wor- 
ship of idols’. This statement may have been sharpen- 
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ed in the interests of anti-Islamic polemic, but it has 
ample justification in earlier Syriac usages. It was 
probably because of Christian polemics that the 
Muslims in the main abandoned the word. 

4. Pre-Islamic usage and religious practice. 
The fact that Muhammad was able to regard himself 
and the Muslims as following Abraham the hanif 
shows that there was no organized religious body in 
the early 6th century A.D. known as the hanifiyya. 
Since the whole conception, however, had a bearing 
on apologetics, Muslim scholars tended to look for a 
basis in pre-Islamic history; that is, they tried to find 
actual fanifs. Their statements on such matters must 
therefore not be accepted without careful scrutiny. 
Thus, when men are said to have set out to seek 
“the hanifiyya, the religion of Abraham” (Ibn 
Hisham, 143, 147), it may be true that they set out 
on a religious quest, but it is practically certain that 
they did not use that phrase. The primary question, 
which has been much discussed by modern scholars, 
is whether there is any conclusive evidence that 
hanif was used before the revelation of the Kur?an 
for a religious ascetic, Christian or otherwise. The 
suggestion of Ibn Hisham (152) that tahannuf and 
tahannuth are the same is an example of the attempt 
to find corroborations of the Kur°dnic conception of 
hanif, for tahannuth almost certainly is derived from 
Hebrew and means devotional exercises, and thus 
has no connection with tahannuf (H. Hirschfeld, 
New Researches into... the Qoran, London 1902, 
ron.). Some of the verses quoted above (such as those 
of Sakhr and Dijiran) may be interpreted of a pre- 
Islamic Arab ascetic; so may that of Dhi Rumma 
(LA, xiii, 206) mentioning a hanif who turns west. Yet 
several such “possible” interpretations are not con- 
clusive evidence of the supposed pre-Islamic use of 
hanif for ‘“‘ascetic’’. 

The result of careful examination of the passages 
of early poetry is that the word hanif ‘‘seems gener- 
ally to mean Muslim and in the odd occurrences 
which may be pre-Islamic to mean heathen” (A. 
Jeffery, Foreign vocabulary of the Qur’an, Baroda 
1938, 114). This last point is paralleled by the use 
of hanif and its derivatives in early translations into 
Arabic to represent the Syriac hanpo (pl. hanpé) etc.; 
and the Syriac word normally means “heathen”, 
but sometimes has the connotation of ‘‘a person of 
Hellenistic culture” (cf. N. A. Faris and H. W. 
Glidden, The development of the meaning of the Ko- 
vanic Hanif, in Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, xix (1939), 1-13, esp. 6-9, where much 
fresh pre-Islamic material is adduced; Ar. tr. in 
Abhath, xiii (1960), 25-42). Even Syriac mater- 
ial, however, must be used with care, since the 
hellenized pagans of Harran, who came to be known 
as Sabians [see aL-sABr’a], in their attempts to 
establish themselves as a “people of the book” 
seem to have taken over the Kur’dnic conception of 
the hanifiyya and to have claimed that they were 
hanpé and the heirs of the original hanpiitho (loc. cit., 
8, giving a passage from Thabit b. Kurra (d. 288/ 
gor), quoted by Barhebraeus, Chronicum Syriacum, 
Paris 1890, 168). Such assertions by Thabit and 
possibly other Harranians are doubtless the source 
of al-Mas‘tdi’s references to the Sabians as following 
the religion of the hanifiyya (Tanbih, 6, 90 f., 122 f., 
136, 145; cf. Glossary). Al-Mas‘idi, however, who is 
here dealing with the pre-Christian Roman em- 
perors, appears to be following Christian sources 
which used kunafa? in the sense of ‘“‘pagan’’, since 
the forty emperors preceding Constantine could be 
described as “pagan’’ but not as “Sabian’’; his 
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acceptance of the identification of the hanifiyya 
with the Sabian religion would then be part of the 
attempt to illustrate factually the Kur?4nic concep- 
tion of Ranif. A similar borrowing of kunafa?, “‘pa- 
gans”’, from a Christian source is found in al-Ya‘- 
kibi, i, 51 f., where it is applied to opponents of 
Saul and David (i.e. the Philistines, cf. I Samuel, 17), 
who are further described as worshippers of stars 
(cf. Theodore Abi Kurra, al-Din al-Kawim, in al- 
Mashrik, 1912, ad init., al-hunafa@ al-awwalin as 
star-worshippers). 

5. Etymology. Suggestions that fanif is formed 
from the Arabic root or is derived from Hebrew or 
Ethiopic have little to commend them. The source 
must be Syriac, probably with the plural funafa? 
(representing fanpé) coming first. In some Aramaean 
circles, however, the primary meaning of “heathen” 
or “pagan” was overshadowed by secondary conno- 
tations, such as “of Hellenistic culture”, so that the 
word could be applied to philosophically-minded 
persons who were essentially monotheistic. The 
Kur’anic usage neglected the primary meaning and 
developed some of the secondary connotations, a 
semantic process not unknown elsewhere (cf. ‘‘snob”’ 
in French). 

6. Conclusions. The common Islamic conception 
of hanif and the hanifiyya is derived solely from the 
Kuran. The word kanif, if used independently of the 
Kur?4n (as by pre-Islamic Arabs or Christians), means 
primarily “pagan’’. It is therefore vain to look for 
religious or ascetic movements or individuals to 
whom this name was actually applied in pre-Islamic 
times. The movements and individuals exist, but any 
assertion that some one is a hanif (in the Islamic 
sense) is the work of a later Muslim apologete, or 
one under Islamic influence like Thabit b. Kurra, 
and is therefore historically valueless. 

Bibliography: in the article. Earlier literature 
is summarized in Faris and Glidden, op. cit. 
(W. Montcomery Watt) 

HANIFA 8. LUDJAYM, ancient Arab tribe, 
part of Bakr b. Wail (¢.v.] on a level with Tha‘laba 
and ‘Idjl. The chief subdivisions were al-Dil (or 
al-Du?il), ‘Adi, ‘Amir, Suhaym. They were partly 
nomadic, partly agricultural (date-palms and cereals), 
and also partly pagan, partly Christian. The town 
of al-Hadjr, capital of al-Yamama, belonged chiefly 
to them, also the town of Djaww (later al-Khidrima). 
Other localities mentioned as belonging to them (and 
as chiefly occupied by them) include: the wadi of 
al-‘Ird, al-Awka, Fayshan, al-Kirs, Kurran, al- 
Mansif (a fortified town), Tala‘ b. ‘Ata, al-Thakb 
(or al-Nakb), Tu°4m, Ubad, ‘Uthal. The Hanifa are 
said to have moved from al-Hidj4z to al-Yamama 
after the extinction of an older culture there (see 
TasM]. Their separation from the rest of Bakr 
apparently took place towards the end of the war of 
Basis [q.v.], and they were absent from the battle of 
Dhii Kar [¢.v.]. This absence may be connected with 
the fact that they recognized the suzerainty of the 
Lakhmids ot al-Hira and were employed in conduct- 
ing Persian caravans from the Yemen to ‘Irak. In 
extending their inluence over the region between 
al-Yamama and ‘Irak they came into conflict with 
Tamim, and there were several battles. The leader 
about 600 A.D., Katada b. Maslama, was succeeded 
by Hawdha b. ‘Ali, apparently a Christian, who on 
one occasion was well received at the Persian court 
and given a crown, in reward for his services in 
conducting caravans. With the decline of the Persian 
empire after 628, Hawdha began negotiations with 
Muhammad, but had not become a Muslim before his 
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death in 630. Thum4ma b. Uthal, who may have been 
Hawdha’s successor, is said to have become a Muslim 
after being captured in a raid. He was leader of the 
loyal Muslims of Hanifa in the wars of the ridda, 
when. a large section of the tribe revolted against 
Medina under Musaylima {g.v.]. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kaltbi, Djamharat al- 
nasab, ed. W. Caskel; al-Hamdani, see Index 
Historicus; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, Cairo, index; 
A ghani, Tables; A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Essai 
sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant l’Islamisme, Paris 
1847, index; Yakit, Mu‘djam, index; al-Tabari, 
i, 1205, 1737-9, 1748 f., 1929-57, etc.; Ibn Hisham, 
945f., 965, etc.; Ibn Sa‘d, i/2z, 18, 25 f., 33, 55; 
Caetani, Anna, 10 A.H., § 32A, 67-9A; W. 
Hoenerbach, in Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Geistes- und 
sozialwissenschaftliche Klasse, No. 4, 1951, 255-673 
Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 
1956, 132-7. (W. MontTGoMERY Watt) 
HANIFA, WADI [see wApi HANiFa). 
HANSALITYYA, a religious brotherhood of 

Moroccan origin which established itself in the Central 
Atlas and in the neighbourhood of Constantine. 

It appears to have its origin in the zdwiya founded 
towards the end of the 6th/1zth century by a Berber 
from the Sis, Safid u ‘Amur al-Ahansali, on the 
banks of the asif Ahansal, in the heart of the Berber 
country, From modest beginnings this zdwiya 
became better known in the second half of the rrth/ 
17th century, when a descendant of the founder, 
Abi ‘Uthm4n Sa‘id b. Yasuf al-Ahansali, who died 
in 1702, founded a new zdwiya in the same region and 
founded a brotherhood. Abi ‘Uthm4n had pursued 
long studies in Morocco and had spent several years 
in the Orient. He had been initiated by Sayyidi ‘Isa 
al-Djunaydi at Damietta. 

His son Yusuf succeeded him and acquired a cer- 
tain political as well as religious influence in the 
region of the Wadi al-‘Abid, especially after the death 
of Mawlay Isma‘l. On his death the brotherhood 
declined in Morocco but took on new vigour in the 
region of Constantine. Nevertheless, several zdwtyas 
of the order remained in the region of Wawizaght and 
at the time of the French occupation were playing 
a minor political réle under the direction of Sayyidi 
Moha u Ahmad al-Ahansali. If this little brotherhood 
still survives, which is not certain, it no longer exer- 
cizes more than a very feeble influence. 

One of the sons of Sayyidi Yisuf, Sayyidi Sa‘dian, 
threatened by the Moroccan authorities, fled to the 
Constantine area about 1730, made converts there, 
and erected a zawtya of minor importance; it appears 
that there is an offshoot of this z@wiya at Le Kef in 
Tunisia. 

The Hansaliyya combined the customary mystic 
practices—the wird and recitations of the verses of 
the Damydtiyya, a mystic poem by the imam ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-Diriti al-Damyati—with dances, 
songs, and flagellations which induced ecstasy. In 
Morocco, in the milieu where they arose, they long 
enjoyed the reputation of miracle-workers in com- 
munication with the djinn. 

Bibliography: Muhammad al-Kadiri, Nashr 
al-mathani, Fez 1309/1891, ii, 170; Salawi, K. 
al-Istiksd, iv, 57; Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, 
Algiers 1884, 385 ff.; Depont and Coppolani, Les 
confréries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 
492; Ch, de Foucauld, Reconnaissance au Maroc, 
Paris 1934, 264, 267; de Segonzac, Au ceur de 
Atlas, Paris 1904, 55; E. Michaux-Bellaire, La 
zaouia d’Ahangal, in AM, xxvii (1927), 87-1133 
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G. Drague, Esquisse d'histoire religieuse au Maroc, 
Paris n. d., 163-82, and genealogical table at end. 
(R. Le Tovurngav) 

HANSAWI, Shaykh DyaMAt aL-Din Auman, also 
called Kutb Djamal al-Din, a Sifi mystic of the 
Indian Cishtiyya [g.v.] order, b. 580/1184-5, d. in 
Hans! 659/1260-1. He was a descendant of the theolo- 
gian and religious lawyer Abi Hanifa, and was a 
senior khalifa of Shaykh Farid al-Din Mas‘id 
“Gandj-i Shakar” [g.v.] during the time the latter 
spent at Hansi [q.v.]. He is said to have been the 
khatib of Hansi when he joined Farid al-Din, and to 
have resigned this post and its consequent material 
benefits as a necessary condition of his spiritual 
discipline. 

He is known as the author of two works: his Mul- 
hamat (Arabic; lith. Alwar 1306, Dihlf 1308) is a 
collection of Safi aphorisms, with particular reference 
to the difference between the externalist recluse 
(zahid) and the true mystic (‘érif), without much 
specific reference to purely Indian conditions; and 
his Diwdn (Persian; lith. Dihli 1306) is the earliest 
known poetical work of a Cishti mystic, which in 
addition to its mystical content is valuable for the 
light which it throws on contemporary religious and 
political thought and institutions, the popular beliefs, 
customs and practices, and the attitudes of the 
mystics to all these, of the early 7th/13th century 
in north India. A manuscript copy of the diwan, 
no. 360 in the Bibliotheca Nova of the library of the 
University of Uppsala, is described by K. V. Zetter- 
stéen, Die arabischen, persischen und ttirkischen Hand- 
schriften der Universitatsbibliothek 2u Uppsala ver- 
zeichnet und beschrieben, in MO, xxii (1928), 298-302, 
428; ibid., xxix (1935), 150 ff., where a short extract 
from the Mulhamat is also given, 152 ff. The table of 
contents of the Diwdn, with translations of some 
verses, is given by Zetterstéen in Selections from the 
divan of Jamdéluddin Ahmad Hansawi, in Islamic 
Research Association Miscellany, i (1948), 165-82. 

Bibliography: Mir Khurd, Siyar al-awliyd?, 

Dihli 1302, especially 178 ff., which also contains a 

notice of the two sons of Djamal al-Din: the 

younger, Burhan al-Din, was also admitted as a 

disciple of Farid al-Din; Muhammad Ghawthi 

Shattari, Gulzdr-t abrdr, MS A.S.B. Calcutta, 

17°-’; “Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhbar 

al-akhydr, Dihli 1309, 67 ff.; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadh- 
kira Sulama?-t Hind, Lucknow 1914, 42; many 
references passim in the hagiographical literature, 
for which see Bibliography to ¢1suTiyya. See also 

K.A. Nizami, The life and times of Shaikh Farid-w'd- 

din Ganj-i-Shakar, ‘Aligath 1955, index; idem, 

Some aspects of religion and politics in. India during 

the thirteenth century, ‘Aligath 1961, index. On the 

Mulhamat cf. M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, The contribu- 

tion of India to Arabic literature, Allahabad 1946, 

85 f. (J. Burton-PaGe) 

HANSI, a town of the Indian Pandjab, situated 
29°7’ N., 76° o’ E., in the Hariy4na [q.v.] region of 
which it was the old capital until supplanted by 
Hisar Firiza [¢.v.] in 757/1356. It is known from 
inscriptions that it was occupied by the Tomars and 
Cawhans before the Muslim conquest, and was per- 
haps occupied from Kushana times, rst or 2nd 
century A.D.: certainly the old fort, to the north-east 
of the present town, is an extensive tell representing 
an accumulation of many cultural layers. Hansi was 
already a major stronghold when Mas‘id, son of 
Mahmid of Ghazna, stormed this “virgin fortress” 
in the winter of 429/1037-8 (Abu ‘] Fadl Bayhaki, 
Ta’rikh-i Mas‘idi, Tehran 1324/1945, .533°4; Eng. 
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tr. Elliot and Dowson, History of India ..., ii, 140), 
capturing it at his second attempt. From that time 
Hansi became an important forward position in the 
Ghaznawids’ Indian province, and we read of 
Mas‘iid’s second son, Madjdiid, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of that province, spending the 
winter of 433/1041-2 at Hansi waiting his chance to 
launch an attack on Dihli. Two years later, however, 
the Dihli radja Mahipal recaptured Hansi, and it 
was strengthened byhim and subsequent builders. 
Towards the end of the next century it was enlarged 
and further strengthened by Prithwi Radj as a 
bulwark against the Ghiri forces; but, after the defeat 
of the Hindi forces at Tarawari by Muhammad b. 
Sam, Hansi also surrendered (588/1192). At the end 
of that year a Cawhan army invaded Hariyana, 
compelling the Muslim governor Nusrat al-Din to 
take refuge in the fort; but they were overcome by 
Kutb al-Din Aybak (details incorrect in Wolseley 
Haig, Cambridge history of India, iii, 41, cf. Hodivala, 
Studies in Indo-Muslim history, i, Bombay 1939, 
179-80). Within a few months Aybak had taken 
Dibli, and made it the headquarters of Muslim power 
in India; the Muslim hold on Hansi thereafter 
remained secure, 

Hansi frequently figures in the chronicles of the 
Dihli sultanate both as an important stronghold 
(for its strategic importance see HARIYANA, of which 
it was the principal town) and as an kta‘ of numerous 
officials: doubtless a convenient one for the sultan 
to have at his disposal, for it was far enough from 
Dihli to make appointment—or banishment—to it 
areality, but it was sufficiently close to the power of 
arms at the capital to prevent a rebel from easily 
asserting his independence. For example, it was the 
thta* of Ghiy4th al-Din Balban [see DIHLI SULTANATE] 
in about 640/1242, to which he was banished in 650/ 
1252-3 after the conspiracy against him; when he had 
gathered some local support there he was sent further, 
to Nagawr, and Hansi was nominally given to an in- 
fant son of the king but in practice was occupied by 
one of Balban’s opponents (Minhadj-i Siradj Djuz- 
djani, Tabakat-i Nasiri, ed. Bibl. Ind. 202; Eng. tr. 
Raverty, ii, 140); other princes had held this ikfa‘ pre- 
viously, for example Abu ’l-Fath Mahmid, the son 
of Iletmish, who died in 626/1229, held Hansi before 
623/1226 (Tabakat-1 Nasiri, 180) and there built the 
“idgah (no date; inscription in J. Horovitz, in EIM, 
IgIt-r2z, 28 and plate XIX/1, 2). The prestige of 
Hansf declined after the foundation of Hisar Firtiza 
by firizu Shah Tughluk in 757/1356, which took over 
the function of headquarters of a shikk; in the 
previous reign, however, Hansi had been described 
by Ibn Battita as ‘“‘an exceedingly fine, well-built and 
populous city”. It certainly remained in operation as 
a stronghold for some time, for in 923/1517 Ibrahim 
Lodi confined his brothers there to keep his kingdom 
secure while he was faced with a rebellion at Djawn- 
pur. 

Hansi itself is little mentioned during Mughal 
times; it appears in the A>in-i Akbari merely as a ma- 
hall in the sarkdr of Hisar Firtzain the sé#ba of Dihli. 
For its general history under the Mughals and their 
successors see HARIYANA, and for the period in which 
Hansi became the headquarters of the English 
adventurer George Thomas see also MARATHAS. 
Thomas is said to have re-fortified Hansi; certainly a 
military fort was established there by the British in 
1803, and one Mirza Ily4s Beg was appointed nazim 
of Hariyana by General Ochterlony; but the country 
remained subject to constant raids and was for long 
in disorder until the British established direct rule 


+ over the region in 1818. 


Monuments.—The old fort has already been 
mentioned; it was dismantled after the mutiny of 
1857, but gateways and lengths of bastioned wall 
remain. The dargah of Sayyid Shah Ni‘mat Allah, 
who accompanied Muhammad b. Sam in 588/1192 
and was killed at the conquest of H4nsi, stands in 
the fort; Hindi materials were freely used in its 
construction, and if the date 588 in the inscription of 
the attached mosque is correct it must be the oldest 
mosque in India (some doubt; cf. Horovitz, op. cit., 
19). On the west of the town stand the mosque and 
tomb of the “four Kutbs”, Kutb Djamal al-Din 
Hansawi [see HANSawI] and his three successors; the 
shrine itself was not built until 903/1496, but in a 
mosque in the enclosure is a tombstone with an 
Arabic inscription of 1 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 622/4 November 
1225, the oldest dated tombstone in India; another 
Mosque nearby bears the date Muharram 877/June 
1472; and in the same enclosure is the tomb of 
‘Ali Mir Tudjdjar (sic; the word is used as a singular 
in Urdii), a disciple of Kutb Djamal al-Din. This is 
the finest building in Hansi, a square domed mauso- 
leum with glazed tiles in inlaid patterns in the 
spandrels of the openings and filling the small blind 
arches above the level of the doors; it appears to 
date from the 9th/15th century, although the local 
tradition assigns it to the 7th/13th. Also to the west 
of the town is the ‘idgah already referred to. Further 
still is a mound, with a small mosque, called the 
Shahid Gandj, traditionally supposed to be where 
150,000 Muslims were slain, presumably in Mas‘id’s 
first unsuccessful attempt on Hansi. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the article, see the bibliography to HARIYANA; 

general account in Punjab District Gazetteers, ti a, 

Hissar District, Part A, Lahore 1916. For the 

monuments: H. B. W. Garrick, Report of a tour in 

the Panjab..., in ASI, xxiii, Calcutta 1887, 13-9 

and Plates V-VII; the monuments are cursorily 

described in this volume, and their serious study is 
now an urgent necessity. (J. BuRTON-PaGE) 

HANSWI [see nAnsawi]. 

HANYA (see rKRITISH]. 

HANZALA Bs. ABI ‘AMIR [see GHASIL AL- 
MALAIKA]. 

Bant HANZALA B. MALIK, a branch of the tribe 
of Tamim [q.v.], of the group of Ma‘add, descended 
from Zayd Manat b. Tamim. The chief subdivisions 
were Darim (from which came the poet al-Farazdak), 
Yarbi‘ (to which Djarir belonged) and the Baradjim 
(five families descended from Malik b. Hanzala). 
They inhabited the Yamama between the hills 
Djurad and Marrit, near hima Dariyya [q.v.]. Among 
their villages were al-Samman (with wells, cisterns 
and irrigation) and al-Rakmatan; but they were 
mainly nomadic. 

In history they appear at the first ‘“‘day of Kulab” 
(probably before 550 A.D.) as supporters of Shurahbil, 
prince of Kinda, there defeated and killed by his 
brother Salama. Towards 570 Zurara b. ‘Udas, chief 
of Darim, was in good relations with the king of 
Hira, but the death of the latter’s brother while 
among Darim led to a raid (second ‘‘day of Uwara’’) 
as a result of which 100 captives of Hanzala were 
burnt alive by the king. Another important battle was 
on “the day of Rahrahan”’, a tew years later, when 
B. ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a [g.v.], annoyed because Lakit b. 
Zurara had given hospitality to the killer of their 
chief, attacked a caravan of Hanzala and made some 
prisoners and took booty. An attempt by Lakit to 
revenge this defeat led to the more disastrous defeat 
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at Shi‘b Djabala. Hanzala were part of the forces of 
Tamim on the second “day of Kulab”, when they 
successfully repulsed an attack. Among the first of 
the tribe to become a Muslim was al-Akra‘ b. Habis 
([g.v.] of Darim. It was among Tamim that the 
prophetess Sadjah appeared in the ‘‘wars of the 
ridda”’; among those supporting her was Malik b. 
Nuwayra (Yarbi‘), who was put to death by Khalid 
b. al-Walid. To Hanzala belonged Asma? bint 
Mukharriba, mother of Abt. Dijahl (g.v.]. After the 
conquests many of the tribe settled in Basra and 
elsewhere in ‘Irak, and to them the Zutt {q.v.] and 
Sayabiga [g.v.] became clients (Pellat, Milieu 
Basrien, 37, 41). Some Khiaridji leaders came from 
Hanzala, notably ‘Urwa b. Udayya who led the 
opposition to SAli at Siffin and was executed in 
Basra about 58/678; also his brother, Abi Bilal 
Mirdas (killed 61/681). 

Bibliography: Caussin de Perceval, Les 
arabes avant I’Islamisme, index; Mufuddaliyyat 
(ed, Lyall), r22f., 428-36; Yakut, Mu“djam, 
index; Tabari, index, s.v. ‘Urwa b. Udayya, etc.; 
Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 137-41, 
372-4. (W. MonTGOMERY Watt) 
HANZALA 8. SAFWAN, one of the people of 

the Interval (faira [g.v.]), regarded as a prophet 
sent to the Ashab al-Rass [q.v.], who maltreated and 
killed him before being destroyed themselves. The 
formation of the legend apparently began in the 3rd/ 
gth century (cf. al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘, ed. Pellat, index) 
but Ibn Kutayba does not mention Hanzala among 
the prophets of the fatra, and al-Mas‘idi, in the 
Muriadj (i, 125, iii, 105), devotes only a few lines to 
him. Later on, the necessity felt by the exegetists to 
explain the Kur’4nic expression Ashab al-Rass 
(XXV, 40/38, L, 12) brought about a widespread 
development of the legend, which finally attributed 
to Hanzala the role played by Khalid b. Sinan [q.v.] 
in the removal or destruction of the fabulous bird 
called Sanka? [q.v.], which was ravaging the Ashab 
al-Rass (al-Kazwini, ‘Adjaib, ed. Wiistenfeld, 367). 
Furthermore, the verse (XXII, 44/45): “Show many 
stone-built wells, how many powerful palaces [are 
abandoned)!” inspires a commentary in which 
Hanzala appears and, once more, the Ashab al-Rass. 
The latter, near ‘Adan, had a well which supplied 
them with abundant water and a king who governed 
them with justice and assured their happiness; when 
the king died, his people embalmed him in order to 
preserve his image and, urged by Satan who had 
entered the king’s dead body and had proclaimed that 
he was not dead, began to worship this idol, which 
Satan had ordered to be concealed by a veil. However, 
God sent to this people the prophet Hanzala b. 
Safwan al-‘Absi (who received his inspiration only 
while sleeping) to reveal to them Satan’s deceit and 
to turn them from their worship of him, but the 
Ashab al-Rass had no faith in his words, killed him, 
and cast him into the well. Divine retribution soon 
followed, the people were destroyed and their country 
was given over to djinns and wild beasts. 

Bibliography: besides the references in the 
text: Tha‘labi, Kisds al-anbiyd, Cairo 1292, 
129-33; Damiri, s.v. ‘anka?; Makdisi, Création, iii, 
134 in the text, 138 in the translation; R. Basset, 
roor Contes, etc., iii, 86-8, who reproduces a passage 
from Ibn Kathir (Biddya, ii) after Hammer, Les 
origines russes, St.-Petersburg 1852, 15-16, 87, 
and accompanies it with a comparative study of 
the legend of the demon who assumes the features 
of one deceased. (Cu. PELLAT) 
HANZALA 8. SAFWAN b. ZuHayR AL-KaLsi, 
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general and governor of the Umayyads who, in 
ShawwéAl 102/April 721, was appointed by the caliph 
Yazid II governor of Egypt in place of his brother 
Bishr b. Safwan, who had been sent to Ifrikiya. 
During his three years in Egypt (Shawwal 102— 
Shawwal 105/April 721—March 724) he had statues 
destroyed and paintings effaced, on the orders of 
Yazid. Hisham, after removing him from office, was 
obliged to send him back to Egypt (7 Sha‘ban 118/ 
20 August 736), as the incompetence of his successor, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid, was causing this pro- 
vince to be in danger of recapture by the Byzantines. 
He had been governing it for five years and eight 
months when Arab rule in the Maghrib was seriously 
threatened by the revolt of the Kharidji Berbers, who 
completely destroyed an Arab army on the banks of 
the Subi and killed Kulthim b. ‘Iyad, the governor 
of Ifrikiya (123/740-1). Hanzala, on Hisham’s orders, 
arrived in Safar 124/December 741-January 742, in 
time to repel the Berbers who had invaded Ifrikiya 
and were threatening Kayraw4n. After establishing 
his headquarters in the capital, Hanzala made a sortie 
and defeated successively ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Yazid 
al-Hawwéari, at al-Asnam (Djaliila?), and ‘Ukkasha 
b. Ayyib al-Fazari, at al-Karn (the chronological 
order of these two victories varies according to the 
sources); ‘Ukkasha was then arrested and put to 
death (Djumada II 124/April-May 742). 

The disturbances which resulted in the fall of the 
Umayyads had their repercussions in the Maghrib. 
A usurper, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib al-Fihri, who 
was descended from ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, returned from 
Spain, raised a revolt at Tunis, and called on Hanzala 
to hand over Kayraw4n, to him; because of religious 
scruples, the latter offered no resistance and left the 
capital (Djuma4da I 127/February 745) to return to 
the East. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futdh 
Misr, ed. Torrey, New Haven 1922, index (ed. with 
Fr. tr. A. Gateau, Conquéte de l’ Afrique du Nord et 
de VEspagne, Algiers 1942, 1947, index); Ibn 
Habib, Muhkabbar, 305-6; Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 
382; Tabari, ii, 1871; Kindi, Wulat Misr, ed. Guest, 
London 1912, repr. Beirut 1959, index; Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, i, 277 ff., 312 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, Cairo 1312, v, 
124, 147; Ibn ‘Idhari, ed. Dozy, Histoire de 
LD Afrique et de lV Espagne, Leiden 1848-51, i, 45-8; 
Ibn Khaldin, Histoire de l'Afrique et de la Sicile, 
ed. Desvergers, Paris 1841, 13-4 of the text, 38-41 
of the translation; idem, ‘Jbar, vi, 111 (tr. de Slane, 
Histoire des Berbéres, i, 217-9, 362, 365); Nuwayri, 
appendix to vol. i of the Histoire des Berbéres, 362-5; 
Ibn Abi Dinar, Mu?’nis, Tunis 1286, 40; Fournel, 
Les Berbers, i, 273, 297-302, 322-3; Ibn Abi ’l-Diyaf, 
Ithaf ahl al-zaman, i, Tunis 1963, 91; F. Gabrieli, 
Il califfato di Hisham, Alexandria 1935, index. 

(R. Basset*) 

HARA, “Quarter” or ‘“‘ward’ of a town {see 
MADINA, MAHALLA]. 

HARAFISH, HARAFISHA [see HARFUSH). 

HARAKA wa-SUKUN “motion and rest”, 
a technical expression used, on the one hand, in 
philosophy and theology, and, on the other, in 
grammar. 

I.—PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

I,—The Faldsifa take the Greek theories for their 
base. Thus al-Kindi exactly reproduces Aristotle’s 
thought when he writes, like him linking time and 
motion, that time is a duration that is counted by 
motion (mudda taSudduhd l-haraka; cf. Phys. IV, 
219 b: &prOpds xwwhoews ... & 58 ypdvog dott tb 
é&prOuovbuevoy, that is tosay that timeis the counted 
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number of motion). Furthermore, al-Kindi knows 
the famous formula: time is the number of motion; 
he identifies it with the preceding one (Li-anna 
*l-saman innamd huwa ‘Sadad al-haraka, a‘ni annahu 
mudda ta‘udduhd ’l-haraka). There is no motion 
without body and time; these three realities are 
simultaneous in existence. Motion presupposes 
something moveable that is a body; if there is neither 
motion nor time there is nothing that goes from . 

to (fa-la shay? min ... ila; cf. Phys. V. 224b I: 
x tivocg ele tt), and thus there is no duration, and 
without duration there is no body, no means of being 
at all (fa-ld hal al-batiata). Thus al-Kindi defines 
motion, in general, as “the fact that the manner of 
being of an essence is modified”’ (tabaddul hal al-dhat). 
This internal modification involves a close relation- 
ship between the motion of beings and their nature. 
“Nature is the principle (¢btida?) of motion, and of 
rest after motion”. Al-Kindi defines the efficient 
cause thus: “the principle of motion of a thing of 
which it is the cause’. Nature is thus the way that 
leads to rest (al-farif ila ’l-sukién), and rest coincides 
with the final state, the realization of actuality or 
the last fulfilment. It is here a question of natural 
motion, as Ibn Rushd states, when commenting on 
the definition of nature: 50ev xtynorg h meaty 
(alladhi minhu 'l-haraka al-iéla), in these words: 
“the name of nature is applied first to the substance 
(djawhar) that is the form (séra) and is the principle 
of motion in things that are essentially and funda- 
mentally natural” (Tafsir, ii, 514-5). 

As in Aristotle, Raraka is used of local motion 
(haraka makaniyya, ayniyya, nakl, pop& = change of 
position, tabaddul makan); of increase and decrease 
(rubuwwiyya and idmiblaliyya, or again tabaddul 
makdn, but in so far as the limit of the motion is a 
coming towards, or a drawing away from, the centre 
of the being in question; Aristotle (Phys. IV, 213b 4) 
already thought that motion with respect to place 
could be either a change of position or an increase); 
of alteration (haraka istthaliyya, tabaddul kayfiyyat) ; 
and finally of generation and corruption (al-kawn 
wa- 'l-fasdd, tabaddul djawhar). These different types 
of motion can be related to nature: “It is said of 
the motion of generation and of the motion of growth 
(numa) that they are a type of nature, for they are 
the way that leads to this nature, that is to say, form, 
and they are its principle. Form exists in them in an 
intermediate manner: it is, in motion, between pure 
potentiality and pure actuality, or again, it is partly 
potential and partly actual’”’ (Ibn Rushd, Tafsir, ii, 
515). Averroes refers to another current definition: 
motion, in general, is a gradual transition of that 
which is potential to actuality (khuridj] md bi- 
"l-kuwwa tla *l-fi'l ‘ald tadridj). Al-Djurdjani states 
that ‘“‘gradual” is added in order to exclude gener- 
ation (kawn) from the definition of motion. Kawn 
here signifies, not generation in time, such as a 
gestation or a maturation that amount to alterations 
and changes of form and size, but creation, the act 
that causes a being to enter instantaneously upon 
existence. Such is the opinion of Ibn Sina; on the 
subject of the active cause considered metaphysic- 
ally he writes: ‘‘Metaphysicians do not understand 
by agent simply the principle of setting in motion 
(mabda? al-tahrik), as do physicists, but the principle 
that gives existence, as the Creator does to the world. 
As for the efficient physical cause, it causes to exist 
only the actual setting in motion, according to one of 
the types of motion; that is why, in the physical 
realities, that which gives existence is the principle of 
motion” (Shifa@, al-Ilahiyyat). This distinction is 
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important; cf. Aristotle, Phys., V., 225a 26: “It is 
impossible for the non-being to be moved. If this is 
so, generation (leaving non-being) is not a motion . 

nor is corruption (returning to non-being)’’. On this 
subject al-Tahanawi writes: ‘‘The Moderns have 
deviated from this definition, since the gradual 
process is the fact that a thing arrives at one time 
after another time. Consequently time enters into the 
definition of motion. Now, time is understood as 
being the measure (mtkddr) of motion, and this 
necessarily involves a vicious circle... They say 
then that motion is the first fulfilment (kamal) of 
that which exists potentially, in so far as it exists 
potentially (they thus reproduce Aristotle’s expres- 
sion, Phys. III, 201 a 11). The explanation is this: 
when, for example, a body is in one place and it can 
arrive at another place, it has two possibilities, that 
of arriving at the second place, and that of directing 
itself towards it (tawadjdjuh). Each time that it is 
possible for it to arrive there, it receives a (new) 
fulfilment in arriving. There is, then, perfection in 
both cases: orientation towards a second place and 
arrival at that place. But the orientation necessarily 
precedes the arrival; as long as the orientation exists 
actually, the arrival exists potentially. The oriente 
ation is, then, a first fulfilment for this body, which 
necessarily exists potentially with respect to its 
second fulfilment, that is to say, with respect to its 
arrival’’. This passage shows that in the definition of 
time as the “‘measure’’ of motion confusion is caused 
by forgetting that time is not a number that counts 
but a number that is counted. It is this confusion 
that causes a vicious circle. Besides, tawadjdjuh is 
not enough; it is potential motion, but not yet a real 
motion, the actuality of a potentiality. Al-Kindi’s 
tabaddul, because of its root meaning and the shade 
of meaning of the masdar of the Vth form, more accu- 
rately renders the reality. 

Precise details of the types of motion are given. 
Thus it is pointed out that quantitative (min kam ila 
kam akhar) motion affects both matter and form, 
and that rarefaction (takhalkhkul) and condensation 
(takathuf), growth (mum) and shrinking (dhubil), 
becoming fat (siman) and becoming thin (husal) 
must be distinguished. Change of position is dis- 
tinguished from movement on the spot (wad‘tyya), in 
the motion of rotation (‘ala ’l-istiddra): ‘“‘each part 
of the moveable object leaves each one of the parts 
of its position—in a case where there is a position—, 
but the whole remains attached to its position. We 
add “in a case where there is a position’’, in order to 
include in the definition of motion the encompassing 
Sphere (which, properly speaking, has no position)” 
(al-Tahanawi). 

The theory of motion is linked, as it is for the 

Greeks, with the organization of the cosmos. The 
circular motion of the celestial spheres, the most 
perfect motion, is eternal because its limit coincides 
with its origin, and there exists no time outside it; 
time cannot preexist the motion of the encompassing 
Sphere. The motion of the spheres determines the 
various motions in the time of the beings of the 
sublunary world, in particular that of the elements 
upwards (al-haraka al-sa%ida) or downwards (al- 
habita). The composition of the elements is thus 
considered as motion: a change in the manner of 
being of that which is not compound (al-tarkib 
haraka, wa-in lam yakun haraka lam yakun tarkib) 
(al-Kindi). 

A distinction is also drawn between essential 
(dhatiyya) motion, which moves a body without the 
intervention of the motion of another, and accidental 
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(‘avadiyya) motion, like that of a man who is on a 
ship under way; aad between natural motion and 
forced motion (Bla, al-karaka al-kasriyya), in which 
the motive force (al-kuwwa al-muharrika) is external 
to the object moved (al-mutakharrik); this applies to 
artificial motions. A being can receive the principle 
of its motion from another being (min. ghayrihi: God, 
Nature), but have it in itself and move with a natural 
motion, Forced motion occurs when its principle 
remains external to the body: ‘When the principle 
of motion in a body comes from outside (min kharidj, 
min ghayttht) ..., that which results from this motion 
is an artificial (sind‘t) product of the same type as 
the art” (Shifa?, Ilahiyyat, 282). Motion is simple or 
compound. Simple (basita) motion is voluntary 
(bi-’l-irdda)—that of the stars, or involuntary— 
that of physical nature, that is to say, of the elements. 
Compound (murakkaba) motion stems from animal 
(al-kuwwa al-hayawaniyya) or non-animal force. In 
the latter case, we have vegetative (nabdatiyya) 
motion; in the former, voluntary animal (irddiyya 
kayawaniyya) motion, if it is accompanied by con- 
science (ma‘a shuur), or imposed (taskhiriyya) 
motion, without conscience, such as the motion of 
the pulse. ‘“‘Voluntary motion has a proximate prin- 
ciple, a more distant principle and a most distant 
principle. The proximate principle is the motive force 
that is in the muscles of the organs; then comes the 
consent which gives the faculty of desiring (al-kuwwa 
al-shawkiyya). The most distant is the imagination 
(takhayyul) and the reflexion (tafakkur). When a 
form is sketched in the imagination or the reflexion, 
the faculty of desiring mobilizes itself to consent to 
it, and the motive force that is in the limbs puts 
itself at its service” (Shifa?, ibid., 284). 

As for speed, rapid (sari‘a) motion and slow 
(bati?a) motion are distinguished. ‘“‘Rapid motion is 
that which covers a distance equal to another in a 
time shorter than that in which the other distance 
is covered; if one assumes the equality of the two 
motions with respect to the distance covered, the 
time of the rapid motion is less; if one assumes this 
equality with respect to the time, the distance 
covered by the rapid motion is greater”’ (al-Tahanawi). 
The cause of speed or slowness is in the hindrance 
offered by the medium traversed: for example, the 
resistance of water or air, if it is a question of a natural 
motion. If it is a question of a forced or a voluntary 
motion, they are the slower as the body displaced 
is greater (akbar). The initial force is taken into 
consideration only in the case of unnatural motions, 
such as the force with which an arrow is shot. 

Rest is presented at the limit of motion as a second 
fulfilment, following the pattern of the immutability 
proper to that which is perfect. There is also a type 
of rest closer to the inertia of matter, from which 
motion is unleashed. This idea is in Ibn Rushd: 
every agent that acts ‘“‘goes back to a cause which 
is the principle of a change (taghyir) following a state 
of stability (thabat) and rest (sukién); this is what is 
called motion” (Tafsir, ii, 491). The commentator 
does not exactly follow Aristotle, who makes of 
the agent a principle of both change and stopping 
(Metaphys. 1013 a 29 and 1013 b 24). The idea of 
a rest before motion is clearly expressed by the 
Ikhwan al-Safa?. The body is not moveable because 
of its corporeity (djismiyya), even though the Spheres 
exist only with their motion. The mover of the body 
is another substance, the soul {i, 228). The act of 
the universal soul is to impart to them their revolu- 
tions (darat), and to this end to keep at rest (askin) 
the individual centre of each of them. The soul is 


alive by itself. Thus motion is life. In certain bodies 
it is essential, as in fire; when its motion ceases and 
it is at rest, it is extinguished. Elsewhere it is accident- 
al, as in water, air and earth, which continue to exist 
if their motion stops. Motion is a form which the 
soul puts into the body after having given it its 
shape (skakl). Rest is the absence (‘adam) of this 
form; it is better suited (awld) to the body than 
motion, since the body has dimensions and cannot 
be moved in all these directions at once. Its motion in 
one of these directions suits it no better than motion 
in another. In itself motion is a spiritual form which 
penetrates all parts of the body and withdraws from 
them instantaneously; in the same way light pene- 
trates a translucent body in one instant. But once 
the motion of the body has penetrated it completely 
in one instant, it spreads little by little after the 
fashion of heat. 

2.—K al am.—The speculation of the Ikhw4n al- 
Safa? is akin to that of the Mutakallimin in the 
questions that it raises. For theologians motion is a 
proof of the existence of God (cf. Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 
i, 22). They take haraka only in the sense of local 
motion, the sense of the lexicographers. They define 
it as the integration of two arrivals (madjmi‘ al- 
husiilayn), when a body arrives at a place after having 
arrived at another. But this is not simple succession, 
in which one takes each isolated point in the tra- 
jectory, one after the other; motion would then be a 
succession of rests. In reality it is ‘‘the double act 
of being in two different places at two different 
instants” (kawnani fi aGnayni fi makanaynt). The 
force of these duals is important here; it consists not 
in enumerating two things, but in encompassing two 
separate termsin the unity that binds them together, 
that is to say, in their continuity. Most interesting 
too is this other problem: the point of departure at 
which the body is at rest and from which it is set in 
motion partakes at the same time of rest and motion; 
but then we cannot clearly distinguish between 
motion and rest; the object at rest, at the time when 
it is at rest, begins to tend (skari‘) towards motion. 
These speculations border on what we call dynamics, 
continuity and integration of motion. Unfortunately 
the solution offered is purely verbal and is expressed 
by rhetorical juggling which cannot be translated: 
al-haraka kawn awwal fi makan thant, wa-’l-sukun 
kawn thani fi makan awwal, that is to say that motion 
consists in being in a second place from the first time 
onwards, and that rest consists in being in the first 
place of origin at a second time. Be that as it may, 
this rhetorical form meets as best it can the demands 
of the dialectic of motion (cf. al-Tahanawi). 

Another problem: at the first moment of its 
creation in becoming (huddth), a being is neither in 
motion nor at rest. The Ash‘aris think that beings 
and accidents are renewed at each instant; this leads 
to the atomicity of time and motion (cf. al-Bakillani). 
The Mutazilis all admit that rest lasts, that it has 
duration and is not ceaselessly renewed by an act of 
immobilization; but they diverge on the question of 
knowing if the same is true of motion, a question 
which relates to our modern principle of inertia. If 
motion has no duration as such, it is a succession of 
rests, when one believes with Abii Hashim al-Djub- 
bai that the creation of a substance localizes it, sets 
it in a determined place in a state of rest. But how 
can one conceive of a being’s being in a place without 
having arrived there? Creation would then be a 
motion that culminated in the localization of the 
being created, except that this motion would be 
preceded by no localization either in the same place 
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or in another. But this restriction (has), which 
consists in speaking of a motion or a rest divorced 
from that which fundamentally defines them, the 
relation of anteriority and posteriority, leads to 
denying both motion and rest. Thus Abu ’l-Hudhayl 
postulates, for the first moment when creatures 
come into being, a situation intermediate (wdasi{a) 
between motion and rest. It is from similar problems 
that Leibnitz’s metaphysics sprang, in the West, as 
the foundation of modern dynamics. 

3.—Kur?an and Tafsir.—The Kuran exhibits 
no uses of haraka and sukién that lend themselves 
to a commentary on the physical reality of motion 
and rest. The ingenuity of the commentators makes 
up for this. Thus Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, on XL, 61 
(“God has made for you the night that you may rest 
in it’), writes: “Motions produce fatigue, because 
they necessarily develop heat and dryness which 
give rise to a distressing irritation’. Furthermore, 
the great number of motions disperses the animal 
spirits which participate in sensation, and the 
acuity of the senses is blunted; from this comes 
sleep. Everything serves al-Razi as an excuse for 
giving scientific accounts of the motions of the 
heavens and the beings of this world: the fastening 
down of the earth by the mountains, the tasbih of 
the stars, the separation of heaven and earth when 
they emerged from chaos, and in particular the verses 
in which occurs the verb sakkkhara, signifying that 
God imposes on such and such a being a function to 
fulfil in creation, Al-Kindi does the same in a risdala, 
in which, while dealing with the prostration of 
creatures, in connexion with Sira LV, 6, he makes a 
study of celestial motions. 

Bibliography: Works cited: Kindi, Rasa@%il 
al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. Abi Rida, Cairo 1950, 
i, 167, 169, 196, 197, 204, 216,244 f.; Ibn Sina, 
Shifa?, National Press, Cairo; Ibn Rushd, Tafsir 
ma ba‘d al-tabi‘a, ed. Bouyges, Beirut 1942; 
Ikhw4n al-Safa?, Rasd@?il, Cairo 1928; Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal, Bulak; Tahanawi, Dict. of technical terms; 
A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique 
a@Ibn Sind (Avicenne): Vocabulaires comparés 
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(R. ARNALDEz) 
ii. — GRAMMAR 

A kind of primary datum of experience reveals 
to the Arab grammarian the existence of the karf 
[g.v.] in one of the two states mutaharritk and sdakin. 
When mutaharrik, the harf is followed by one 
of the three harakas; when sdkin, the harf is not 
followed by a haraka; this is suktin, “rest, quiescence’’. 
This division mutaharrik-sdkin admits of no ex- 
ceptions; for this reason alif, waw, ya? had to be 
subjected to it, with the following result: mutaharrika 
[see HURUF AL-HIDJA’, production of the kurif]; sakina 
(and even sakina by nature), alif, waw, ya? are al- 
hurif al-mu‘talla “the weak”, the huruf al-madd. 
These hurtif al-madd signify the utterance of a 
vocalic element, with the tone a for alif, the tone u 
for waw and the tone i for yd@?. But in this utterance 
what is considered is not at all the quantitative 
prolongation but a quality of the latter, its continuum. 

The harakas are not huraf, and therefore cannot be 
affected by the production of the huréf, as set 
out in the article cited above. They are thought 
functions of the hurtif al-madd; as Ibn Djinni 
explains, “the havakdt are a part of the huriuf al-madd 
wa ’l-lin, which are al-alif, al-ya?, al-waw, and just 
as these hurdf are three in number, so there are 
three harakdat: the fatha, the kasra, the damma. The 
fatha is a part of the alif, the kasva is a part of the 


yda?, the damma is a part of the wdw” (Sirr al-sind‘a’ 
i, 19, lines 8-11). But which part? Their beginning’ 
their first part; al-harakat awa?il li-hurdf al-madd 
(sbid., 20, line 14, 27, line1, 35, line 3). The proof of 
this is that if a haraka is increased by ishbd‘ it 
acquires a madda, of the same nature as itself, and 
achieves the dimensions of a complete harf, the 
corresponding arf al-madd, so that the alif is a 
fatha mushba‘a, etc. (ibid., 27, lines 1-2). Thus, in 
view of the relation of the karaka to the hkarf al-madd, 
Ibn Djinni (19, lines 11-3) considers “‘little harf” as 
a suitable appellation of the karaka; al-fatha is al-alif 
al-saghira, etc. 

The harakas are deficient by their nature: as 
regards their content, as we have just seen, they are 
part of another,as regards their existence they cannot 
maintain themselves by themselves, but need the sup- 
port of a karf sahih or one acting as if it were sahih; 


- and their place on this support, fi ’l-martaba ‘‘accord- 


ing to rank” (that is, in accordance with the natural 
order), is “‘after the harf” (ibid., 32-7). But the latter 
also needs the karaka in order to exist. When there is 
a haraka after the harf, it is a harf mutaharrik, it 
possesses its haraka; in iskadn the harf is bereft of its 
natural appurtenance. It can manage without this 
if it can rely on the haraka of a preceding harf 
mutaharrik. But, without a haraka either after or 
before it (which would be the case of the first con- 
sonant in an initial group), iskdn, for the Arab 
grammarians, is inconceivable in the Arabic language. 
Thus there is a necessary association between harf 
and haraka. Thus the karf continues to be conceived 
within syllabism. This may be called “implicit 
syllabism’”’ (as in the case of the Canaanite alphabet), 
in contrast to the “explicit syllabism” of Akkadian 
cuneiform and the Ethiopic script. 

The dipththong exists in Arabic: aw and ay (see 
H. Fleisch, Traité, § 7), but it has no name in Arabic 
grammatical nomenclature, extensive though this is. 
Nowhere else is it discussed. Now in Arab phonetical 
theory it comes in here quite naturally, as Ibn Djinni 
shows (ibid., 21-30), that is, in the manner in which 
the hurtf sdkina, alif, waw, ya, may comeafter a 
haraka. Every harf sahih, whether mutaharrik or sakin 
(including waw mutaharrika and yd? mutaharrika), 
can come after any faraka. But it is not so with these 
three’ huriif sdkina. There are impossible cases: 
these are alif after kasra or damma, that is ia, ua. 
There are cases of difficulty or repugnance which 
demand a corrective; these are wéw after kasra or ya” 
after damma, that is tu, ui; in the first case the 
waw is made by kalb into ya, and in the second, the 
ya is made by kalb into waw,that is, iv > i, as in 
mizan, and ui > uv, as in mikin. But waw or ya? after 
fatha presents no difficulty for the language. This is 
the case of the diphthongs aw and ay, which ought to 
have deserved special attention, but, from the Arab 
viewpoint, it was simply that wdw and yd? came after 
fatha and remained unchanged—though this was in 
contradiction with the theory of the haraka as a part 
of the harf al-madd, its awa@?il, which announces and 
requires its completion, and Ibn Djinni’s efforts were 
directed to demonstrating that this theory held good. 
Some authors reserved the name of harf al-lin for 
the karf al-madd in this position; but this has re- 
mained a special usage. 

The name hkaraka cannot be disassociated from its 
sub-divisions, fatha, kasra, damma. These latter terms 
are purely Arabic, and have some relation to the 
physiology of the mouth during the emission of the 
sounds to which they refer, notwithstanding the 
legendary partin their creation attributed to Abu 
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1-Aswad al-Du?ali (al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-nakwiyyin, 
16, lines 8-10). As regards the term faraka 
“movement”, i.¢., the movement of the articulatory 
organs, obtained through a certain connected sound 
to which the term was transferred, a very simple 
observation might have led to the idea; and 
this would naturally lead to its opposite sukén, 
“rest, quiescence”. In our view, all these terms, 
haraka, sukiin, fatha, kasra, damma, represent an 
Arab creation, expressing one of the first insights of 
the Arabs as they pondered over their language. 
Thus they soon spread in the grammatical science of 
the Arabs and there is no need to seek the origin of 
the concept of haraka in the philosophy and the 
musical science of the Greeks, as M. Bravmann seeks 
to do (Materialien, 12). 

The signs representing the harakas and the sukun 
belong to the supplementary elements added to the 
Kuranic script without affecting the ductus of the 
word, and constitute what is known as the scriptio 
plena (R. Blachére, Introduction*, 79, 92-102). To 
denote the harakas a dot was used at first, above the 
barf for fatha, below for kasra, and in the middle to 
the left for damma, with two points in the case of 
tanwin, not in black like the ductus of the word, but 
coloured, usually red, in order to distinguish them 
and to change nothing of the true body of the word 
(al-Dani, K. al-Nukat, 134, line 1). R. Blachére (<bid., 
95-6) describes this insertion of Vowel-points, in 
which at first only the vowels of i‘rab were indicated, 
the vowels of inflexion, which were especially 
important since they determined the function of the 
word in the sentence. He says nothing about sukdn. 
As al-Dani reports (ibid., 137, lines 5-7) it was first 
marked by a little red horizontal line (djarra) above 
the karf. Other signs were subsequently employed 
before the current little circle came into use (see 
Wright, Ar.Gr.3, i, 13C). 

A particular case of sukdn is the djazm, quiescence 
of the final karf of the mudari‘, which is then al- 
madjziim, the apocopated. 
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HARAM (plur. ahkrdm, ahramat, and in the 
popular dialect of Egypt, tkrdm, the latter also used 
as a singular), a word of doubtful origin = pyramid. 
In Muslim literature, although the pyramids of 
Sakkara (al-haram, al-mudarradj) as well as those of 
Abisir, Dahshir, Maydim, etc., are well known, the 
ahradm are pre-eminently the pyramids of Cheops and 
Chephren, or sometimes also of Mycerinos, west of 
Djiza (Giza). They have been mentioned and described 
times without number by the geographers, but as a 
rule their accounts have little value as original 
documents. The most important sources are collected 
in al-Makrizi’s chapter on pyramids. In these we find 
it repeatedly stated that the ‘Abbasid al-Ma’min 
was the first to try to have the Great Pyramid 
opened, which was done only after incredible trouble. 
But in spite of the detailed accounts on this point, it 
is improbable for reasons already set forth by De 
Sacy that this Caliph could have undertaken this 
task himself, especially when we remember how 
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brief his stay in Egypt was. We also know that the 
pyramids had already been broken into in ancient 
times. Nevertheless, it may be presumed that it was 
about that time that further progress into the 
interior of the Pyramid of Cheops was made for the 
first time in the Muslim period and that the tomb- 
chamber, of which we have numerous more or less 
clear accounts, was gradually reached. The belief 
generally current that rich treasures were concealed 
there was no doubt a stimulus to this work. In later 
times we learn of an’ unsuccessful attempt by al- 
Malik al-‘Aziz to destroy the Little Pyramid (503/ 
1196-7). Karakish had previously by Saladin’s orders 
removed a series of the smaller pyramids of Djiza to 
use the stone to build walls and bridges at Diiza (cf. 
also Khitaf, ii, 151). Furthermore, in all the stories 
about these colossal erections, whose original sig- 
nificance was the object of the most fantastic specu- 
lations, the kernel of fact is enveloped in fairy-tales 
such as are associated with no other ancient monu- 
ments in Egypt. Some of them even go back to 
Herodotus, like the story of the woman, the spirit of 
the pyramid of Mycerinos, who destroys the reason 
of any one approaching it by her beauty and her 
smile; this is apparently a survival of the story of 
Rhodopis, the traditional builder of this pyramid 
(Wiedemann, 485 ff.). Herodotus likewise already 
mentions subterranean canals connecting the Nile 
and the pyramids (ibid., 466). In other cases, as 
Maspero has shown, distinct recollections of Old 
Egyptian ideas have survived; for example, in the 
description of the guardians of the western and 
eastern pyramids, there is reflected the impression 
made on later ages by the monuments of the period 
of the Pharaohs. But it is legends from the sphere of 
Coptic-gnostic ideas that have become most strongly 
associated with these buildings. The two great 
pyramids there became the tombs of the prophets 
Hermes and Agathodaemon, and with this was 
combined the tradition that they were built to 
conceal treasures and prevent the wisdom of the 
first generations of mankind from being destroyed 
by the inundation of the deluge prophesied by the 
astrologers. Another tradition is that which is 
associated with the legendary figure of Shaddad b. 
‘Ad [g.v.]. 
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(E. GRAEFE-[M. PLESSNER]) 
HARAM [see sHari‘a]. 
AL-HARAM at-SHARIF, “the Noble Sanctuary”, 
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after Mecca and Medina the acknowledged third 
holiest Muslim sanctuary, is located in the 
south-eastern part of the present Old (i.e., walled) 
City of Jerusalem. An understanding of the history 
and significance of the Haram has been complicated 
by two factors: first, the contrast between an 
extreme paucity of early sources (written or archaeo- 
logical) and a systematized explanation of the 
Haram’s significance in the fada%il or holy guide- 
books of the late Mamlik period; and, second, the 
lack of any complete archaeological survey of the 
area (with the single exception of al-Masdjid al- 
Aksa {q.v.]) coupled with centuries of reconstructions 
and repairs which have often obliterated the original 
character and purpose of many buildings. In addition, 
as we shall try to show, the very concept of the 
Haram al-Sharif developed slowly over the centuries, 
as the character of the city of Jerusalem changed. 
Because of these limitations, a full account of the 
history and of the problems of the Haram as a whole 
can best be given in connexion with the development 
of the whole city (al-Kuds (g.v.]). We limit ourselves 
here to a brief description of its more salient features 
and to a definition of the problems which are peculiar 
to it alone. 

As it is visible to-day the Haram is a large trape- 
zoidal platform (southern end: 281 metres; northern 
end: 310 metres; eastern end: 462 metres; western 
end: 491 metres), whose eastern border and parts of 
the southern one coincide with the walls of the 
present city. Its size remained constant throughout 
the Muslim Middle Ages, since an inscription to that 
effect (Max van Berchem, no. 163, with important 
commentaries) still exists and was seen as early as 
the 4th/roth century. This platform is totally artifi- 
cial; its northern side was cut out of the natural rock, 
while its southern end was raised over rocks and 
valleys, including, in the southeastern corner, the 
Tyropaeon valley, now 28.50 metres below the 
surface. The underground parts of the Haram 
include 37 cisterns and, at the southern end, a vast 
complex known as Solomon’s Stables consisting of 
vaults on thick piers and the so-called Double Gate 
just under the Aks4 mosque. Although much repaired 
and restored by the Romans, throughout the Middle 
Ages, and in the modern period, this platform can be 
assumed to have been a Herodian creation for the 
Jewish Temple. While this seems clear for the 
size of the platform, it is less so for its present level 
above the ground. The ruined state of the Temple area 
at the time of the Muslim conquest is attested by the 
more or less legendary accounts of ‘Umar’s visit, by 
Christian sources, and by the character of the outer 
masonry of the walls. It would follow that the 
existing pavements and in general the surface 
planning of the Haram were for the most part 
Muslim creations. 

The Haram is to-day surrounded with walls on 
its southern and eastern ends. These are Ayyibid, 
Mamlik, and Ottoman. From the evidence of 
Nasir-i Khusraw and of Eutychius it appears that 
sizeable walls were erected in Fatimid times. Earlier 
walls existed, as we know from inscriptions and from 
al-Mukaddasi, but they do not seem to have been as 
spectacular. Walls existed also on the western side, 
but the growth of the city over the Tyropaeon valley 
after the Crusades has all but obliterated their traces 
(one exception being the Herodian Wailing Wall) and 
replaced them with facades of various religious and 
secular buildings. 

A series of gates led from the Haram to the outside. 
To-day there are 15 of them: East: Golden Gate (now 
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blocked); South: Single, Double, and Triple Gates; 
West: bab al-Mughariba (on top of an older gate 
known as bab al-Nabi), bad al-Silsila, bab al-Muta- 
wadda, bab al-Kattanin, bab al-Hadid, bab al-Nazir, 
bab al-Saray, bab al-Ghawanima; North: dab al-‘Atm, 
bab Hitta, bab Asbat. With the exception of bab al- 
Saray, this list is already found in Mudjir al-Din in 
the 9th/15th century and can be assumed to represent 
the last stage of major developments on the Haram, 
t.e., the Mamlik period. For earlier times, especially 
before the Crusades, the question of the gates is far 
more complex and has been the subject of numerous 
controversies (Summary and bibliography in O. 
Grabar, A new inscription from the Haram, in Studies 

. tn honour of Professor K. A.C. Creswell, London 
1965). All problems concerning the gates have not 
yet been solved but the following points can be 
justified. First, from the Mamlik period onwards, 
only northern and western gates were open, but in 
Fatimid times southern ones were still used and both 
these and the Golden Gate to the East were built in 
their present shape in Umayyad times, although 
based on Herodian plans. Second, as the character 
and shape of the city changed, emphases on more or 
less significant gates shifted as well, but certain 
names of gates (Hitta, Nabi, Asbat, etc.) had 
acquired a permanent religious value and shifted 
from one place to the other. Third, while all early 
gates were entrances fo the Haram, some of the later 
ones (bab al-Kattanin, for instance) were entrances 
from the Haram to institutions which bordered it. 

Approximately in its centre the Haram is provided 
with a smaller platform reached by eight sets of 
stairs; on it are found the Kubbat al-Sakhra (q.v.] 
and a number of smaller sanctuaries. This second 
platform was almost certainly a Muslim creation, 
but its peculiarly asymmetrical character suggests 
that older buildings or ruins influenced the size and 
location of the Muslim work. 

A large number of sanctuaries are found on the 
Haram. The most important ones are the Kubbat 
al-Sakhra and the Aksa mosque, whose architectural 
history and religious significance have been fairly 
well established. Other sanctuaries still await proper 
study and it may suffice to mention their purposes. 
A first group comprises monuments attached to the 
events surrounding the Ascension of the Prophet: 
dome of the Ascension (mi‘radj, [g.v.]), place of 
Burak [g.v.], etc. A second group commemorates 
Prophets whose lives were associated with Jerusalem: 
Abraham, Joseph, Jacob, Jesus. Finally there is a 
number of minbars, mihradbs, dikkas for prayer, and 
fountains, most of which illustrate the characteristi- 
cally Mamlik concern for small constructions 
dedicated to precise religious functions. Many of 
these are now disused, but some, like the fountain of 
Kaytbay, are exquisite works of art. 

There is no doubt that all these sanctuaries did 
not appear at one time. If we are better informed 
on the later ones, the reason is that so many memories 
and monuments were obliterated during the Crusades. 
For earlier times we possess only lists (Ibn al-Fakih, 
al-Mukaddasi, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih) of monuments. It 
seems, however, that the growth of individual small 
sanctuaries on the Haram took several centuries and 
that it was not before the Fatimid period that the 
whole area had acquired its full complement of 
religious associations and of monumental expressions 
of these associations. The reasons for this are to be 
found primarily in the peculiarities of the history of 
Muslim Jerusalem. The former Temple area became 
first of all the site of the Muslim congregational 
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mosque in the city, then that of the monumental 
Dome of the Rock expressing Umayyad power and 
ambitions, and only later a complete ensemble with 
precise religious meanings and with an attempt at 
architectural organization. It is the accidental 
inheritance by the Muslims of such a vast area and 
precise developments in the history of the Muslim 
faith that made it a unique sanctuary; it was not, as 
in Mecca, a pre-established body of beliefs and 
practices which so transformed it, nor as in Medina, 
the desire to commemorate the earliest years of the 
faith. Mediaeval Muslims themselves seem to have 
been conscious of the anomalous position of the 
Haram. In early centuries it was called al-masdjid 
al-haram, ‘“‘the sacred mosque’’, or al-masdjid al- 
aksa@, ‘“‘the farthest mosque”, the first term being 
canonical for Mecca only, the second one being more 
precisely the name of the congregational mosque of 
Jerusalem. Still in the 8th/14th century the term 
al-haram al-sharif was not considered proper and it 
would seem to have been imposed in Ottoman times 
by popular usage rather than by full agreement on 
the unified holiness of the area. Still to-day a con- 
fusion exists between the Haram area as merely the 
“‘mosque”’ of the city of Jerusalem and the Haram as 
the unique place of a number of holy events. In spite 
of these confusions and of the complicated history of 
the area, the depth of its religious and symbolic 
significance is proved by the vast literature which 
grew around it and by the facts that it contains the 
first masterpiece of Islamic architecture and that 
princes and laymen over many centuries lavished 
money and efforts on its beautification. 
Bibliography: A full bibliography will be 
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Haram are Mudjir al-Din, Tavikh al-Kuds wa 

‘I-Khalil, 2 vols., Cairo 1283 (partial translation by 

H. Sauvaire, Histoire de Jérusalem et d’Hébron, 

Paris 1876), and the second volume of Max van 

Berchem’s Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 

Arabicarum: Jérusalem, Cairo 1925. 

(O. GRABAR) 

AL-HARAMAYN, the two holy places, usually 
referring to Mecca and Medina, occasionally, in both 
Mamlik and Ottoman usage, to Jerusalem and 
Hebron [see AL-HARAM AL-SHARIF, AL-KHALIL, 
AL-KUDS, AL-MADINA, MAKKA. On the title Servant 
(or Protector) of the two holy places see KHADIM 
AL-HARAMAYN]. The following article deals with the 
administration of Ottoman wakfs in favour of the 
Holy Places. 

Such wakfs were established. from early times by 
the Ottoman Sultans and by members of their house- 
hold and court, and in the gth/15th century were 
already administered by special departments.- The 
oldest of these appears to be the Ewkdaf-i haremeyn 
mukata‘adjilighi, therecords of which,preserved in the 


state archives [see BA$VEKALET ARSivi], run from - 


884/1479 to 1280/1863-4. This was followed by the 
905/1499-50 to 1255/1839-40. Its original purpose 
was apparently to deal with those revenues—a much 
smaller group—received directly instead of by 
mukdata‘a [q.v.], but its functions were later greatly 
extended. 

Probably as a result of the practice by ladies and 
princes of the Household of appointing the Chief 
Eunuch as administrator of the wakfs they established 
for the Holy Places, he acquired control of a group of 
pious wakfs. During the reign of Murad III, with the 


tise in influence of the black at the expense of the 
white eunuchs, this control passed from the Chief 
White Eunuch to the Chief Black Eunuch, the 
Kislar Aghast [{g.v.]. In Muharram 995/December 
1586, according to the historian of the Ministry of 
Wabfs, a decree of the Sultan appointed the Kislar 
Aghast Habeshi Mehmed Agha superintendan 
(ndgir) of the wakfs in favour of the Aaramayn, thus 
establishing a system which, with some changes, 
lasted until the 19th century. Two other functionaries, 
under the Kislar Aghasi, dealt with these wak/s. 
They were 1) his chief secretary (yastdji [q.v.]), 
2) an inspector (miéfettish [q.v.]). The first such in~ 
spector, Amasyali Mehmed Efendi, known as 
Memek Celebi (d. 1009/1600-1; cf. ‘Ati, Dheyl, 
ii, 448, who calls him Memekzade, and remarks that 
his relationship with the Kislay A ghas! brought him 
great wealth and influence) was appointed in Muhar- 
ram 995, at the same time as the transfer of these 
wakfs to the Kislar Aghast (Ta>vikhte, 16). 

The Kislar Aghasi’s jurisdiction in matters of 
wakf was in time greatly extended. In Ramadan 
1006/May 1598 a number of wakfs established for 
imperial mosques in Istanbul were, because of pecu- 
lation and maladministration, placed under his 
authority (Uzungarsili, 178). Others in the capital 
and provinces followed, and the Kizlar A ghas? thus 
came to control a great mass of wakfs all over the 
Empire—an important source of power and profit. 
Though the two main accounting departments still 
bore the name of karamayn, they came to deal with 
many other wakfs established for mosques and other 
pious purposes and, consequently, with the pay and 
appointment of mosque functionaries, as. well as 
with transfers, appointments, dismissals, promotions 
etc. directly dependent on the havamayn depart- 
ments. Wakfs called ‘of the karamayn’, enjoying 
fiscal privileges, are found all over the Empire (as 
for example in Hungary, L. Fekete, Die Siydakat- 
Schrift, i, Buda-Pest 1955, 74, 100, 755 ff., and in 
Palestine, U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine . ., 
Oxford 1960, 145). The revenues came to a separate 
treasury in the palace, known as the haremeyn 
dolabt. The Kizlar Aghasi held a weekly diwan, at 
which the affairs of the wakfs under his control were 
examined, with the benefices and offices supported 
by them. In the late 18th century, according to 
d’Ohsson, the Haremeyn muhdsebesi kalemi dealt with 
all the imperial mosques, as also all those of the 
capital and the European provinces, the Haremeyn 
mukata‘ast kalemi with wakfs in all the provinces 
of Asia and Africa (Tableau, ii, 528). According to 
Hammer (Staatsverfassung, ii, 150, 160), the mu- 
hasebe issued nomination certificates for religious 
functionaries in the capital and European provinces, 
the mukdta‘a for Anatolia (cf. Gibb-Bowen ijt, 
76-7, 131-2, i/2, 92, 97, 171, 176). During the reigns 
of Mustafa III and ‘Abd al-Hamid I attempts were 
made to remove these wakfs from the control of the 
Kislar Aghasi, who was, however, able to recover 
them (d’Ohsson, ii, 535 ff.; Ta°vikhte, 21 ff.). He 
finally lost them in the course of the reforms of the 
eighteen twenties and thirties, when they were 
entrusted to a newly created special department, 
which was merged into the Ministry of Wak/f in 1836. 

(See further KHAZINE; KIZLAR AGHAS!; WAKF, 
Ottoman. On the sending of funds and gifts to the 
holy places see $URRA). 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article:‘Ata’, Ta°rikkh, i, 159 f., 265 f.; Ewkaf-¢ 
Hiimayiin Nezaretinit tavikhte-i teshkilati.., 
Istanbul 1335, 14-37; I. H. Uzungarsili, Osmanls 
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devietinin saray teskil4t, Ankara 1945, 177-81. 
(B. Lewis) 

HARAR, capital of Ethiopia’s largest province, 
an important commercial centre, and one of the main 
Muslim cities in East Africa. Since the governorship 
of Ras Makonnen, Emperor Hayla Sellassie’s father, 
Harar has played an increasingly important part in 
the life of Eastern Ethiopia and is at present the seat 
of the Imperial Military Academy and an agricul- 
tural college. Its famous market, favourable climate 
(with an annual mean temperature of 20° C), and 
turbulent history, together with its picturesque 
setting as a mediaeval walled city, have made Harar 
one of the principal tourist attractions of modern 
Ethiopia. Its cosmopolitan population, estimated at 
some 60,000, consists of Gallas, Somalis, Monophy- 
site Amharas, Levantines, and Europeans, but some- 
what less than half can be described as genuine 
Hararis and speakers of the indigenous Semitic 
language. The principal name associated with the 
study of the history, Islamization, and language of 
Harar is that of Enrico Cerulli. 

The history of Harar is very largely identical with 
that of Islam in Ethiopia in general and has as such 
been discussed under aL-HABASH. 

At a later period the Walasma sultans transferred 
their capital to Harar, possibly to extricate them- 
selves from the pressure exerted by their generals who 
drew support from the Dandkil [see pANKALi] and 
Somalis [g.v.]. Chief among those forceful military 
commanders was Ahmad ibn Ibrahim (nicknamed 
Grafi [see AHMAD GRAN] ‘the lefthanded’), who 
soon became the effective master of all the 
newly conquered Muslim possessions in Ethiopia 
and assumed -the title of Imam. In the middle 
of the rith/17th century a new Muslim state 
was established as the independent Emirate of 
Harar which continued until Menelik’s conquests at 
the end of the 19th century when, in 1887, Harar was 
incorporated in the Christian Ethiopian Empire. 

The Kadiriyya is the foremost Islamic order in 
East Africa and is particularly strong in the Harar 
region. In madhhab, the people of Harar belong over- 
whelmingly to the Shafi‘ite rite. 

Harari (or Adarefifia) is the Semitic language 
spoken in the town of Harar. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Histoire de la con- 
quéte de l Abyssinie, 1897; R. Burton, First foot- 
Steps in East Africa or an exploration of Harar, 
1856; E. Cerulli, La lingua e la storia di Harar 
(Studi Etiopici, vol. i), 1936: W. Leslau, The Verb 
in Harari, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1958; idem, 
Etymological dictionary of Harari, 1963; idem, 
Ethiopians speak; studies in cultural background, 
i, Harari, 1965; C. Mondon-Vidailhet, La langue 
Harari et les dialectes éthiopiens du Gouraghé, 19023 
P. Paulitschke, Die geographische Erforschung der 
Adal-Lander und Harar’s, 1884; R. Societa Geogr. 
Italiana, L’ Africa Onentale (index: Harrar), 1936; 
Guida dell’Africa Orientale, 1938, 442 ff.; S. P. 
Pétridés, Le héros d’Adoua, Ras Makonnen, 1963; 
J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 1952. 

(E. ULLENDORFF) 

HARAS [see KAsr]. 

AL-HARASIS (Harsisi; in their own speech: 
Harséh (Harsdy)) a bilingual, nomadic Arabian 
tribe of 400 or fewer arms-bearing males, Shafi‘ 
Sunnis in religion and Hinawis in regional political 
faction; identified as to diva with the barren steppe 
called Djiddat al-Hardsis—below the south-east 
corner of al-Rimal, ‘“‘The Sands’ (al-Rub‘ al-Khali 
{q.v.])—but usually ranging in the area of seaward- 


trending, forage-filled wadis towards the coasts of al- 
Batahira and the southern al-Djanaba [¢q.v.}. Their 
eponymous tribal area, called by them and by al- 
Mabra [9.v.] simply a-Giddét, extends east-north-east 
and east from the (inland) terminal basins of WAdi 
Mukshin and Wadi ‘Ara (qq.v.]—the latter in Harsfist 
and Mahri: ha-Wéd!I dhOreh—to Sayh al-Uhaymir 
(a smaller portion of the south-east Arabian steppe 
desert) and the rough north-south strip of al-Hukf 
or al-Hikf. From Ramlat al-Sahma (a marginal 
district of ‘‘The Sands’’) it extends south across the 
small, land-locked drainage of a-Sighdt and its 
terminal sand-district, a-Bathat, to the group of 
wadis which, through Sahil al-Djazir, enter Ghubbat 
Sawkirah of the Arabian Sea. (Of these the chief, 
north-east to south-west, are: Haytam (Hitdm), 
Arénib, Ghadan (or the eastern Ghadiin), Wotif, 
and south of al-Djazir, ‘Aynina—the upper portion 
of which, among multilingual southern Arabs, goes 
under variations, some of them with ha-, of the 
Djunaybi (and Bathari) toponym ha-Rikat, “the 
rak (arak) tree’’). 

The Harsiisi country is touched to the north-east 
by a motor track from east coastal Ras al-Dakm, 
‘and is crossed from south-west to north-east by a 
motor track from southern coastal Salala [g.v.]; 
Mahri, etc.: Tsalélet; but Shahri-Karawi: Tsalult), 
the two joining and continuing north through the 
sayh or steppe of al-DuriiS to ‘Ibri and al-Buraymi 
[¢q.v.]. Without a single permanent water source 
(except potential kalamas drilled and usually capped 
by oil explorers), al-Har4sis at times, even in summer, 
pasture their animals without watering, while 
themselves subsisting on milk (djaza?a, yadjzau; 
see AL-DAHNA?’), 

Bertram Thomas (Alarms and excursions—note 
typographical error on p. 283: ‘‘Hasaris’?) was much 
attracted by the intelligence and friendly spirit of 
those from the tribe who aided him as guides and 
linguistic informants. To this association is owed the 
first Western study of Harsiisi speech. Like the other 
southern tribal tongues from old South Semitic 
which have long outlived the related Ancient South 
Arabian, this one deserves further investigation. For 
the oft-occurring bal of Mahri and Harsiisi (= Ar. 
ba‘l, “lord or owner of; having, characterized by, 
located at or near’) Harsisi has also a variant ddl. 
(Cf. Bathari: ba‘al, with ‘ayn, and Shahri-Karawi: 
ba?l, with reduction to hamza (beside occas. Shahri- 
Karawi 541). For fem., Ar. ba‘la, Harsiisi and Mahri 
have bakit, contra Bathari ba‘let, Shahri-Karawi 
barlit. For Ar, tlahi (rabbi), Harsiisi has a-beli, contra 
Mahri a-bali, both doubly determined by definite 
article and by possessive pronoun. 

Harsiisi, with considerable speech variation 
between individuals, appears to be more deeply in- 
fluenced by Arabic than the others of the “four 
strange tongues’? of the tribes down-couniry (from 
‘Uman)—which is what Hadara, with hk, means, 
having despite Thomas nothing to do with Hadoram, 
with h, of Genesis, x, 27. Yet Harsiisi staunchly 
retains many old and interesting vocables, which 
at the same time make it, if it be only a branch of 
Mahri, a quite distinctive one. 

The tribe has these main sections (names in 
Arabic): (1) Bayt SAksit, (2) Bayt Mutayra, (3) Bayt 
‘Afarri, (4) Bayt Kadharan, and (5) Bayt Barhah, 
besides, as one of the largest groups, Bayt Sha‘la, 
which is either a section or a subsection of (1) or 
of (2). The shaykhly authority rests in (1), the 
principal leader (Harsisi mukaddam, pl. mukad- 
(d)amat) in 1962 being Sharki b. ‘Aks (Harsiisi 





‘akts and *akés). The second in rank is Sh. Salim b. 
riba of (2), which was formerly the shaykhly 
clan, 

Bibliography: See that of the art. AL-paTA- 
Hira. Also: B. Thomas, Alarms and excursions in 
Arabia, London and Indianapolis 1931; Samuel 
B. Miles, The countries and tribes of the Persian 
Gulf, London 1919; Maria Héfner, Die lebenden 
Stidarabischen Mundarten, in Handb. d. Orien- 
talistik, ed. Spuler, iii, Semitisiik, pts. 2 and 3, 331-41, 
Leiden 1954; Wilfred P. Thesiger, Arabian sands, 
London 1960 (from his exploration accounts, 
mainly in GJ, London 1946-50); Arabian American 
Oil Company, Oman and the southern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, Cairo 1952 (in Engl. and Arabic); 
Charles D. Matthews, papers on southern non- 
Arabic and mixed place names in Proceedings of 
Int. Cong. Or., Munich, 1957, and Moscow, 
1960, and in MEJ, xiii/2, 1959 (in Readers’ 
Commentary), and monograph (in preparation), 
The southern borderlands of the Arabian Empty 
Quarter. 

Maps: Bartholomew’s “Southern Arabia” 
(Pl. 33) in The Times Atlas of the World, Mid- 
Century Edition, ii (1960) (this excellent map has 
among some defects the erroneous correction of 
Sayh al-Uhaymir to conform with unimportant 
“Haima’’—near, to the south-west—which, how- 
ever, should have been Hadjma or Hadjlat Hadjma) ; 
“The Arabian peninsula’, 2nd edn., 1962, of a 
I: 2,000,000 map (1st edn., 1958) in a series by 
the U.S. Geological Survey and Arabian American 
Oil Company (this sheet separate in Eng. and in 
Ar.), Area maps are to be published in an official 
British series. (C. D. Matruews) 
HARAT (HERAt), a city and district on the Hari 

Riad in western Afghanistan, altitude: 3,030 feet, 
34° 22’ N., 62°9’ E. Among the forms of the name 
preserved in Arabic and Persian literature we find 
Hara, Harah and older Haré from Harév. Armenian 
has Hrev. 

The city is mentioned in the Old Persian inscript- 
ions (Haraiva), in the Avesta, and in Greek as Apta 
or Apeta. Alexander the Great built a city here 
called Alexandria in Aria. Other towns on the Hari 
Rid are mentioned by Ptolemy, Isidore of Charax, 
and others, an indication of the fertility of the river 
valley. In the trilingual inscription of Shapiar I at 
Naksh-i Rustam the province of Harat is called in 
Parthian fryw (line 2) and in Greek PHN (the Middle 
Persian form is illegible). The Middle Persian form 
of the name Harév later became Haré. In the Pahlavi 
list of the cities of Iranshahr (see Markwart, below) 
we find the name written hr?y to which the Arabs 
added a feminine ending. Under the Sasanids Harat 
was an important military centre on the frontier 
against the Hephthalites, although at times it was 
under Hephthalite rule [see HAYATILA]. 

The Arab army under al-Ahnaf b. Kays in its 
conquest of Khurasan in 31/652 seems to have 
avoided Harat, but we may assume that the city 
submitted to the Arabs, since shortly afterwards an 
Arab governor is mentioned there. Nothing is known 
of events in Hardt during the civil war and under the 
early Umayyad Caliphate, but apparently Hardt 
revolted and was reconquered in 41/661. In 83/702 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab defeated certain Arab rebels, 
followers of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, and forced them out of 
Harat, The city was the scene of conflicts between 
different groups of Muslims and Arab tribes in the 
disorders leading to the establishment of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. Harat was also a centre of the 
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followers of Ustadhsis (g.v..] 

Harat was a great trading centre strategically 
located on trade routes from the Mediterranean Sea 
to India or to China. The city was noted for its 
textiles during the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, according to 
many references in the geographers. Har&t also had 
many learned sons as one may see in al-Sam‘anl 
s.v. al-Harawl. The city is described by al-Istakhri 
(263), and Ibn Hawkal (437) as having four gates, a 
strong inner citadel and extensive suburbs. There is 
much information in the Arabic and Persian geo- 
graphers about the city in the 4th/1roth century. 
According to the account of Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
(152) Harat flourished especially under the Ghirid 
dynasty in the 6th/1zth century. The great mosque 
of Harat was built by Ghiy4th al-Din the Ghfirid in 
598/1201. During the Ghaznawid and early Ghirid 
periods of the 5th/11th century the heretical sect of 
the Karamiyya was strong in Harat, but Ghiydth 
al-Din, after first supporting them, later turned to the 
Shafi rite of Sunnism. 

Harat was captured by the Mongols in 618/1221 
and the pillage and slaughter is described by Sayf 
al-Harawi (66-72, see bzb/.). The city was destroyed a 
second time and remained in ruins from 619/1222 to 
about 634/1236, but people returned to the city, 
including some who had been captured by the 
Mongols, and much of the city was rebuilt. In 642/ 
1244 a local prince Shams al-Din Kurt (or Kart) was 
named ruler of Harat by the Mongol governor of 
Khurdsan and in 653/1255 he was confirmed in his 
rule by the founder of the Il-Khan dynasty Hiilegit. 
Shams al-Din founded a new dynasty and his 
successors, especially Fakhr al-Din and Ghiydth al- 
Din, built many mosques and other buildings. The 
members of this dynasty were great patrons of 
literature and the arts. The history of the dynasty 
is given by Spuler (below). 

Timir took Har4t in 782/1380 and he brought the 
Kurt dynasty to an end a few years later, but the 
city reached its greatest glory under the Timirid 
princes, especially Sultan Husayn Baykara (9.v.] who 
ruled Hardt from 874/1469 to 912/1506. His chief 
minister, the poet and author in Persian and Turkish, 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Naw4’i {g.v.] was a great builder and 
patron of the arts. The present Musalla area, and 
many buildings such as the madrasa of Gawharshad, 
‘Ali Shir mahal, many gardens, and others, date from 
this time (see Togan, below). 

The village of Gazirgah, over two km northeast of 
Harat, contained a shrine which was enlarged and 
embellished under the Timirids. The tomb of the 
poet and mystic Kh*adja ‘Abd ‘Allah Ansri (d. 481/ 
1088), was first rebuilt by Shah Rukh about 829/1425, 
and other famous men were buried in thé shrine area. 

In 913/1507 Harat was occupied by the Ozbeks but 
after much fighting the city was taken by Shah 
Ismail in 916/1510 and the Shamli Turkomans 
assumed the governorship of the area. At the death 
of Shah Ismail the Ozbeks again took Harat and 
held it unti! Shah Tahmasp retook it in 934/1528. 
Several times later for brief periods the Ozbeks held 
the city but the Safawids ruled it most of the time 
until the revolt of the ‘Abdali Afghans in 1128/1716. 
Several Safawid expeditions to retake the city failed, 
and the Afghans remained in possession of the city 
until 1142/1729 when they submitted to Nadir Shah. 
Another revolt of the Afghans was suppressed by 
Nadir Shah in 1732. In 1160/1747 the nephew of 
Nadir Shah, one ‘Ali Kuli Khan, revolted in Harat 
put after Nadir’s death in that year Harat fell under 
Afgh4n rule. 
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In 1837 the Persians laid siege to Harat but failed 
to take it. In 1856 they captured the city but were 
forced to evacuate it the next year as a result of a 
peace treaty in Paris between Great Britain and 
Persia. Since that time the city has been part of 
Afgh4nistan, the capital of a province. 

The histories of Harat, both those preserved and 
those lost, are listed in Sayf al-Harawi (pp. vii-x; see 
below) and in Togan (442, Bibliografya). The present 
city has a population of ca. 100,000. The climate is 
mild, and in summer there is a west wind of ‘“‘one 
hundred and twenty days’’. 

Bibliography: On the pre-Islamic city 
see J. Markwart, A catalogue of the provincial 
capitals of Eranshahr, Rome 1931, 11 and 46. 

General histories are by Sayf al-Harawi, 
The Tarikh Ndma-i-Hardt, ed. M. as-Siddiqi, 
Calcutta 1944; Mu‘in al-Din al-Zaméi al-Isfizari, 
Rawdat al-djannat fi awsaf madinat Hardt, ed. 
Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Imam, Tehran 1959. 
For Hardt under the Kurt dynasty see B. Spuler, 
Mongolen*, 155-161. The Timirid age in Harat is 
described by W. Barthold, Herat unter Husein 
Baigara, trans. by W. Hinz (Leipzig 1938); Eng. 
tr. by V. and T. Minorsky in Four Studies on the 
History of Central Asia, iii, Leiden 1962, 1-72. 
For a plan of the city in Timirid times with 
photos of buildings see Z. V. Togan’s article, 
Herat, in JA. For a description of the city and 
surroundings in the gth/15th century see A. M. 
Belenitskiy, Istoriteskaya topografiya Gerata XV v., 
in Alisher Navoi, ed. A. K. Borovkov, Moscow 
1946, 175-202. 

On the cultural life of Harat under the Timirids 
see D. N. Wilber, Afghanistan, New Haven 1962, 
102-7. For a description of the city in 1885 see 
C. E. Yate, Northern Afghanistan, London 1888, 
23-43. Nineteenth century Harat is described in 
G. Malleson, Herat, London 1880. For a tourist 
guide to the sights of Harat see E. Caspani and 
E. Cagnacci, Afghanistan crocevia dell’ Asia, 
Milan 1951, 260-4; Mohamed Ali, A new guide to 
Afghanistan, Kabul 1958, 216-22. A. Khalili, 
Athdr-i Hardt, 3 vols., Harat 1930-1, is an account 
of the monuments and tombs of Hardt (in Persian). 
See also A. Lézine, Herat, notes de voyage, in BEO, 
xviii (1963-4), 127-45. (R. N. FRYE) 
HARATIN [see HARTANS]. 

AL-HARAWI [see AL-ANSARI AL-HARAWI]. 

AL-HARAWI aL-MAWSILI, shaykh Taki al- 
Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr, a Syrian author 
of the 6th/12th century and celebrated ascetic and 
pilgrim who, after a life of travelling, spent his last 
days at Aleppo, at the court of the Ayyubid ruler 
al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi [g.v.]. This ruler held him in 
high regard and built for him, at the gates of the 
town, the Shafii madrasa in which he taught and 
which still houses the remains of his tomb. 

The Arabic sources mention this ‘wandering 
ascetic” (al-2ahid al-s@it) and devote varying bio- 
graphical notes to him, though without describing 
in any detail his education, tastes or the activities 
that won him the appreciation of the caliph al- 
Nasir and several Ayyibids. They reveal only that, 
having been born in al-Mawsil of a family originating 
in Harat, he left that town in order to lead a wander- 
ing existence, became known as a preacher in Bagh- 
dad and Aleppo, acquired a reputation as a mystic 
and conjuror and even as a magician, and to these 
varied talents owed the influence that he held over 
the master of Northern Syria; he died in 611/1215, 
after having had inscribed on his mausoleum, built 





in imitation of the Ka‘ba, certain gnomic maxims 
and an epitaph with a text of somewhat lyrical 
character. But his writings, which reveal his immense 
interests as well as a true originality of mind, allow 
us to suppose further that in Syria, then so disturbed 
through the Crusades, he was on various occasions 
entrusted with missions to obtain information and 
undertake secret political negotiations, and that 
these later permitted him, on the strength of his 
experiences, to play the part of a more or less occult 
counsellor to those in power at the moment. Certain 
references to his travels and to the eminent person- 
ages whom he met make it possible to fix a number 
of precise dates in his life, between 569/1173 and 
588/1189, and to establish the routes of his principal 
journeys in Palestine, Egypt and Sicily, as well as 
to Rim, in the reign of sultan Salah al-Din, whom he 
also accompanied on some of his military expeditions. 

His religious preoccupations, tinged with Shi‘i 
sympathies, and the place which, in a revival of 
Islam, he accorded to the veneration of local sanc- 
tuaries, appear through his K. al-Isharat ila ma‘rifat 
al-ziyadrat or “Guide des lieux de pélerinage”’ (ed. 
with French tr. J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus 
1952-57), written with constant attention to accuracy 
and concision. But his recollections as a courtier and 
envoy, his knowledge of warfare and government 
as well as his inclinations as a moralist not devoid of 
secular culture are the main themes of his Tadhkira 
Harawiyya fi ’l-hiyal al-harbiyya, Memoir of al- 
Harawi on ruses of war (ed. with French tr. J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, Les conseils du Sayh al-Harawi 4 un 
prince ayyiubide, in BEO, xvii (1961-2), 205-66), and 
they recur in the Wastyya Harawiyya, last counsels of 
al-Harawi (ed. with French tr. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Le testament politique du Shaykh ‘Ali al-Harawi, in 
Islamic and Arabic studies in honor of Hamilton A. R. 
Gibb, Leiden 1965), which, before his death, he 
dedicated to his patron at Aleppo. Moreover, this 
last work is unique in providing us with clear in- 
formation about the nature of his relations with this 
sovereign: these were based on an essentially political 
foundation, misunderstood in the accounts of con- 
temporary biographers. 

Bibliography: For the life and personality 
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to the French translations of the three works 
mentioned above. Cf. also Brockelmann, I, 629-30, 
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(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

HARAZ, a mountain complex and district 
in the Yemen, situated between the Wadi Surdud 
and the Wadi Siham, with the Tihama districts of 
Li‘san and the Bani Sa‘d to the west and Haymat al- 
Kharidiiyya [g.v.] to the east. Apparently composed 
of rocks of the trap series (basalt) and of granite, it 
has the shape of an irregular star with Djabal 
Shibam or Haraz (2930 m.) at the centre. A northern 
projection consists of Djabal Bani ‘Aythari (2450 m.), 
Djabal Hasaban (2600 m.), Djabal Bani Lu‘f (2300 m.) 
and Djabal Magh4riba. To the west lie Djabal Masar 
(2800 m.) and Djabal Sa‘fan (2000 m.), to the south 
Djabal Lahab (2400 m.), and to the south-east 
Djabal Hadad. Between Diabal Hasaban and Djabal 
Masar is the Wadi Shadhb, a tributary of the Wadi 
Surdud, and between Djabal Sa‘fan and Dijabal 
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Lahab the Wadi Biraér or Hidjan, whose steep course 
is followed by a branch of the Tarik al-Sham be- 
tween Hudayda and San‘ [¢.v.], though it is not 
suitable for motor traffic. The massif is very steep 
and precipitous at its edges but the area on top, 
between 2200 and 2500 m., has the character of 
undulating hill land, split up by innumerable valleys 
and gullies and with the aforementioned peaks rising 
in isolation out of it. All of the upper reaches is in- 
habited and there are countless villages and castles, 
even, to within a short distance of the summits of the 
mountains. The chief town of the district is Mana- 
kha with 200-300 houses, lying at 2322 m. just north- 
east of Diabal Shibim and formerly the residence of 
the Ka’immakam of Haraz, Hayma and Djabal 
‘Aniz (southeast of Haraz). Manakha had become the 
main trading centre of Haraz by Niebuhr’s day, 
having supplanted al-Mawza on Djabal Lahab, which 
is noted by Hamdani as the s#& of the area. Five miles 
west of Manakha lies al-‘Attara (1900 m.) where the 
Dad of Yam (Nadjran) [¢.v.] used to reside. Other 
towns of note are Masar, almost on top of the Djabal, 
Mitwah and Dijirwah on Djabal Sa‘fan, Lakama on 
Djabal Shibam, Usil west of al-‘Attara, and ‘Amka 
on Djabal Kusayba in Hawzan, just south of al- 
“Attara. Closely associated with Haraz is the Tihama 
town of Hadjayla in the Wadi Birar. 

The climate of the district is unusually wet and 
subject to sudden temperature changes. Frequent 
rain storms associated with south-westerly winds 
and a mist, known locally as sukhaymani or Summa, 
combine to make this one of the most fertile parts 
of Arabia with very varied flora and fauna. Agri- 
cultural activity is intense. After a belt of thorn 
bushes and myrrh trees, coffee cultivation begins at 
1300 m. near Usil and continues to 2100 m., mainly 
oa the western slopes. It is carried out on a fantastic 
system of terracing which covers almost all parts of 
the mountain slopes, often extending for 2000 feet 
or more without a break, irrigation being provided 
by a network of canals and cisterns. Above the coffee 
belt, kat is extensively grown and, in the vicinity 
of permanent water sources, there flourish many 
types of fruits, including pears, peaches, apricots, 
plums, figs and grapes, even bananas. Wheat, barley, 
and leguminous crops are also found. The broken 
terrain of the mountains, however, provides little 
opportunity for rearing livestock other than sheep 
and goats. Outlets for trade in these commodities 
are found in San‘a, and also in the Tihama through 
various markets, notably Hadjayla, Sik al-Khamis, 
Sik al-Rabi‘, Sik al-Ithnayn and Sik al-Djumma‘. 

The inhabitants of Haraz stand in marked con- 
trast to those of the Tihama in physical character- 
istics, religion, customs and practices. Most tribes are 
Shi‘a Zaydis but the divided nature of the mountain 
encourages the existence of numerous sects. Thus 
there are Dawiidis among the Bani Mukatil and on 
Djabal Sa‘fan, Sulaymanis on Djabal Maghiariba, 
other IsmAlis in Hawzan, Lahab and al-‘Attara. 
In Manakha there are Ya‘kibis, while a few Shafi‘is, 
more typical of the Tihama, are to be found on Djabal 
Sa‘fan. There used to be many Jews also, particularly 
ip Manakha, Hadjara and Hawzan. In Manakha they 
owned land and virtually controlled the coffee trade. 
Tribal divisions are equally numerous, almost every 
valley forming the boundary between two tribes. 
Hamdani described Haréz and Hawzan as two 
Himyarite stocks. In the former there were also 
Hanatila, Lu‘f and Nashi of the Bani Hamdan. 
Accordirg to Glaser (1885) the district was divided 
as follows: 1. Bana ‘Arraf on Sa‘fan; 2. Sa‘fan proper; 


3. Masar; 4. al-Maghariba; 5. Bani Ismail northwest 
of Masar; 6. Hasaban; 7. Hawzan; 8. Thuluth east 
of Lahab; 9. Lahab; 10. Bani Mukatil; 11. al-Ya- 
‘Abir south of Manakha; and 12. al-"Ukmur between 
Manakha and Hayma. 

The history of the district in ancient times is 
hardly known, though CIH 343 briefly alludes to 
hwsn (Hawzan). Hamdani’s description of the 
Mikhlaf Haraz agrees substantially with what we 
know today. He mentions its fertility, that it pro- 
duced corn, honey and sesame (wars), and that its 
dialect was midway between good and bad Arabic. 
His data on the towns, many of which are no longer 
attested, are discussed by Glaser. In more recent 
times, whenever the power of the Imams of San‘a 
was weak, the more fertile parts of western Yemen 
tended to come under the control of various north- 
eastern tribes. Thus in 1763 Hardéz had become 
subject to the newly founded Makrami dynasty of 
Nadjran and remained so until 1872 when the Turks 
destroyed the citadel of the DaY of Yam, Ahmad 
al-Shibami, at al-‘Attara, whereupon the Yam made 
peace and retired to Nadjran. The Turks themselves 
placed great importance on controlling Haraz, making 
Mandkha their headquarters, and it became the scene 
of bitter struggles between them and the Yemenis. 
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HARAZEM, SIDI [see 18N HIRZIHIM). 

HARB, a powerful Arab tribe of Yemeni origin 
in the Hidjaz between Mecca and Medina. They 
are divided into two great bodies, the Bani Salim 
and B. Musrih. To the B. Salim belong amongst 
other clans, al-Hamda, al-Subh, ‘Amr, Mu‘ara, Walad 
Salim, Tamim (not the celebrated great tribe of this 
name), Muzayna, al-Hawazim (Awdzim, Hazim), 
and Sa‘din (Saadin, sing. Saadani); to the Musrih, 
amongst others: Sa‘di (Sa‘adi), Lababba, Bishr, al- 
Humran, ‘Ali, al-Djahm, Bani ‘Amr. 

Doughty gives amongst others the following 
villages of the B. Salim (between Medina and Yanbu‘ 
and on the great WaAadi Ferra (probably Ferra‘a)), 
Dijadayda, Umm Thayyan (Dayyan), Kayf, Dar al- 
Hamra, al-Kissa, al-Khurma, al-Wdsita, al-Massa- 
niyya, al-Safra (with extensive date-palm groves 
and a large market; besides the chief article of com- 
merce, the date, which is here sold very cheaply, and 
the excellent honey from the adjoining mountains, 
genuine Mecca balsam is sold here, and is found 
genuine nowhere else in Arabia except at Badr), al- 
‘Ali, Djadid, Baddur (Badr?), Madsis, Shatha 
(Swayka); of Musrah: al-Kharaybi (near Mecca), 
Klays, Rabuk (not far from here the traveller Charles 
Huber was murdered by his retinue, the Harb), al- 
Swarkiyya. A portion of the Harb also live in the 
great Wadi al-Humd (al-Hamd near Wadi Rumma), 
the small harbour of Lith and the Djabal Figgara 
(Fikkara between Medina and Yanbu‘, belonging to 
the B. Salim). 

The Harb came from Yemen to the Hidjaz (a clan 
of the Wadi‘a of the Hashid {¢.v.] bears the same 
name) in the Muslim period. At the beginning of the 
last century the Wahhdbis [q.v.] succeeded only after 
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hard fighting in overcoming them. During Palgrave’s 
stay in Nadjd, in 1862, the Shammar chief Talal b. 
Rashid in person led an expedition against the Harb 
tribes and conquered a portion of them. Palgrave 
gives the number of the Harb who were under the 
Shammar chiefs as 14,000, Doughty on the other 
hand only 2000. 

In his Djaziva al-HamdanI mentions the Harb as 
neighbours of the Bali and the Djuhayna in 
the country between Khaybar and Medina and near 
Mecca. 
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(Owing to circumstances beyond their control, the 

Editors are unable to supply, as they had planned 
to do, a revised text of this article. For the conve- 
nience of readers they re-print the article which 
appeared in the first edition. A new article will, it is 
hoped, be included in the Supplement.] 


HARB, war. 
i, — LeGaL ASPECT 


Harb may mean either fighting (&#al) in the material 
sense or a “‘state of war” between two or more groups; 
both meanings were implied in the legal order of pre- 
Islamic Arabia. Owing to lack of organized authority, 
war became the basis of inter-tribal relationship. 
Peace reigned only when agreed upon between two 
or more tribes. Moreover, war fulfilled such purposes 
as vendetta and retaliation. The desert, adapted to 
distant raids and without natural frontiers, rendered 
the Arabs habituated to warfare and fighting 
became a function of society. 

Islam, prohibiting the shedding of blood by one 
Muslim against another, prohibited all kinds of war 
(harb) except a holy war (djthdd (q.v.]). Only a war 
having an ultimate religious purpose, that is, to 
enforce the sacred law (skari‘a) or to check trans- 
gression against it, was lawful. No other form was 
legal within or without the Islamic state. 

Thus, Islam prohibited the inter-tribal warfare of 
the Arabs, because such wars were regarded as too 
ungodly and brutal, motivated by earthly interests, 
and permitted only a war which fulfilled a religious 
purpose. Thus, only one kind of war was lawful— 
the djthdd—invoked for the purpose of expanding 
or consolidating the area of the validity of Islamic law. 

As in the jus fetiale, harb must be declared and 
prosecuted in accordance with certain prescribed 
rules. In the first place farb, in the sense of fighting, 
must be distinguished from such duties as prayer or 
fasting, defined as individual duties; arb is a 
collective duty (fard al-kiféya), binding on the com- 
munity as a whole. Since a permanent state of war 
existed between the Islamic state (ddr al-Islam) and 
other countries (ddr al-karb), Muslims were perma- 
nently in a state of hostilities with non-Muslims. But 
in fulfilling the collective duty of war not all Muslims 
were under an obligation to fight; only a few were 
called upon to fulfil the duty on behalf of the com- 
munity. If no one fulfilled the duty at all, the whole 
community was liable to punishment. Only when 
Islam was threatened by a sudden attack did the 
duty become obligatory on all, including women, 
children and slaves. 
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As a collective duty war was a state instrument. 
Thus, only the imam (or his deputies in the provinces) 
was charged with the duty of prosecuting the war. 
In order to be lawful war was not only declared by 
the imam, but he was also charged with calling the 
believers to battle. Since in legal theory a state of 
war was always in existence (except when a peace 
treaty was still binding), the declaration of war by 
the imdm merely meant that the circumstances in 
which the believer can fulfil the duty of &tédl had 
arisen. Calling the believers to battle was merely to 
summon to the duty of fighting those who were 
under an obligation to take up arms. 

Nor was the prosecution of war lawful unless 
preceded by an invitation addressed to the enemy to 
accept Islam. Since farb meant in theory the liti- 
gation between belief in Allah and His prophet and 
misbelief, the unbelievers were first offered Islam 
before fighting took place. Followers of the recognized 
revealed religions were given the choice between 
Islam, submitting to Muslim rule and payment of the 
djizya, and fighting. An invitation to Islam was first 
forwarded to the enemy, and only refusal to accept 
it rendered fighting lawful. This rule was based on 
the Kur’anic communication: ‘‘We never punish 
until we have first sent an apostle’? (XVII, 18); 
and a hadith in which the Prophet said: “I have 
been ordered to fight the polytheists until they say 
there is no god but Allah; if they say it, they are 
secured in their blood and property” (Bukhari, 
Sahih, ii, 236). The jurists differed as to whether the 
invitation should be renewed if war broke out again 
with an enemy. The Maliki and Hanafi jurists 
maintained that renewal of the invitation was 
commendable (mandub); the Shafi jurists left it 
to the imam to make a choice, depending on the 
merit of the situation; and the Hanbali jurists 
insisted that only those who had not received an 
invitation should be notified. 

In the prosecution of war, the Muslim warriors 
were under an obligation to refrain from unnecessary 
shedding of blood or the destruction of property. 
Non-combatants, such as women, children, monks, 
the aged, blind and insane, unless they helped in the 
war, were excluded from molestation. If combatants 
were captured, they were liable to be killed or 
enslaved and their property taken as spoil. However, 
the detailed rules concerning the treatment of 
enemy persons and property varied in accordance 
with the various schools of law (see corpus juris of 
each school of law under such headings as djthdad, 
Siyar or ghanima). 

Hostilities came to an end either by Islam’s 
victory over the enemy, agreement to submit to 
Muslim ruie at the expense of paying the djizya in 
the case of dhimmis, or peace with the enemy for a 
limited period, if the imam decided that fighting 
was harmful to Islam. Such peace was of a limited 
duration, not exceeding ten years, until the imam 
could resume the war. The imam should not ter- 
minate the fighting if the number of Muslim warriors 
was not less than half the number of enemy warriors 
(Stra VIII, 66-7), until victory was attained. 
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ii. — THE CALIPHATE 


We shall not provide heie a history of wars 
nor even a study of the place of war ir the life of 
Muslim societies, We shall merely give some notes 
on the art of war itself, which may be supplem- 
ented by the articles DAR AL-HARB (on the concept of 
the theoretical state of war between Islam and all 
neighbouring non-Muslim lands), py1HAD (concerning 
the Holy War), pyaysH (on armies and military 
organization), and uisAR (for siege operations), 
in addition to other more specialized articles which 
will be mentioned in their place. In addition we shall 
not encroach on the period of fire-arms for which 
reference should be made to the article BARD. 

The theoretical literature or the art of war con- 
tinues, despite a certain evolution in practice, the 
traditions of the early Arabs, the Greeks and above 
all the Sasanids. Translations of Greek, Persian and 
even, (indirectly) Indian works had been made before 
the Fihrist, and there survives one part of the trans- 
lation of the Yactica of Aelianus, the author of 
classical antiquity who also in Byzantium was the 
most consulted on these matters. But, in general, 
we have to deal with more popular traditions, 
accounts of the actions of early Arab heroes, of 
victorious generals and of the first caliphs, and es- 
pecially of Alexander and of the great rulers of 
Persian history. These materials are incorporated 
in works of adab such as the ‘Uytn al-akhbar of Ibn 
Kutayba or al-‘Ikd al-farid of Ibr ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
and the later encyclopaedias; and they are found 
more particularly in the literary genre of the Mirrors 
for Princes (see styAsa] such as, for example, the 
Sirddj al-mulak of al-Turtishi which, among many 
other instructive anecdotes for princes, include some 
concerning the conduct of armies and of war oper- 
ations. The experience of later generations however 
is also added, and it is this which, though without any 
rupture with tradition, is the more direct inspiration 
for the works written under the influence of the reign- 
ing military aristocracies, in Central Asia. during the 
period of the Crusades, and later under the Mamliks, 
from which last period a great number survive, 
written for the most part from the point of view of 
military exercises (lists in L. Mercier, La parure des 
Cavaliers, Fr. tr., 1924, 432-59; H. Ritter, in Isl., 
xvii (1929), 116-54, and George T. Scanlon, A Muslim 
manual of war, 1961, 6-20). We shall mention here 
only the earliest which have survived: the Ghazna- 
wid and Ghirid Kitéb al-Harb wa’l-shadja‘a published 
by I. and M. Shafi‘ in IC, 1957 (the military section 
of the treatise, belonging to the genre Mirror for 


Princes, entitled Adab al-mulak by Fakhr-i Mudabbir. 


Mubarakshah, beginning of the 7th/13th century), 
and the Tadhkira fi ’l-hiyal al-harbiyya of ‘Ali al- 
Harawi, ed. and Fr. tr. J. Sourdel-Thomine, in BEO, 
xvii (1962) (to be compared with a paragraph of the 
Traité d@’Armurerie... pour Saladin, ed. and Fr. 
tr. Cl. Cahen, in BEO, xii (1948), 23-4, 148-9 and 
159-60) for the Ayyibids; also two published works 
written in the Mamluk state, that of ‘Isa b. Isma‘il 
al-Aksara°1 (in which are found the extracts from 
Aelianus), ed. and Germar tr. Wiistenfeld, Das 
Heerwesen der Muhammedaner, in Abh. da. K. Ges. d. 
Wiss. Gottingen, xxvi (1880), and the Tafridj al-kurtib 
fi tadbir al-hurtid of ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Awsi al- 
Ansari, ed. and Eng. tr. George T. Scanlon in the 
recent work cited above. There is also some inform- 


ation in the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldin and in the 
jurists such as al-Mawardi or al-Hasan b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-‘Abbasi (Athdr al-uwal fi tartib al-duwal, 
beginning of the 8th/z4th century), even in ordinary 
Sikh (cf. the example given by M. Talbi in the Cahiers 
de Tunisie, iv (1956)). Naturally a history of war 
would begin primarily with the combing (which has 
never been done from this angle) of the chronicles 
and ever of the popular romances of chivalry, which 
abound in accounts of battles, of varying precision 
and reliability. Finally there should be remembered 
the useful information to be extracted from some 
passages of two Byzantine works: the Taktikon of 
Leo VI and the Strategikon of Kekaumenos (beginning 
of the roth and middle of the 11th century A.D. 
respectively). 

In theory, war is justified only when it is for the 
faith, the djihad, and ordinary war, harb, between 
Muslims is condemned, whence the efforts made by 
Tulers to represent their adversary as having at 
least in some respect contravened the commandments 
of the faith or infringed orthodoxy. However Ibn 
Khaldin, as a sociologist, considers war to have been 
an integral part of human society from the tribal 
state onwards—though he adds that according to 
the Law the Holy War and the suppression of revolts 
are the only form of war justified. 

Except in cases of a formal @jithéd against un- 
believers, no regular and legally valid ‘‘declaration 
of war’’ is provided for but quite often two adversaries 
send each other challenges, announcing that the only 
solution possible between them is the sword, showing 
the judgement of Allah. Nor is there legally a state of 
war for any except the combatants, and although of 
course ‘‘civilians’? may be pillaged, taken prisoner, 
etc., it can also happen, even in the djihdd, to the 
great scandal of the strict Muslims, that trading 
caravans pass unmolested between the armies, in- 
different to the quarrels of the rulers (see, ¢.g., Ibn 
Djubayr, Rigla, 281). 

Nowhere more than in these works is one conscious 
of the connexion between war and policy and of the 
fact that the success of the first depends in large part 
on the quality of the second. The Prince is therefore 
recommended to seek to gain the goodwill of his 
subjects, and more particularly of his troops, by his 
conduct towards them and especially by paying 
them regularly and well—which presupposes a sound 
financial situation; when troops are reviewed he 
must of course inform himself of their condition, or 
verify this personally. In addition, he must keep 
himself informed on the general situation of the 
enemy state, or the state which is virtually so, its 
material resources and the state of its morale, in 
order when possible to make contact with dissident 
elements, especially within the army itself. Hence 
the necessity of maintaining a system of espionage 
(see DyAsUs} in which use may be made of the en- 
tourage of ambassadors (who must be changed 
frequently to avoid the danger of their forming 
friendships in the enemy country), and also of mer- 
chants and pilgrims, real or pretended (‘Ali al- 
Harawi was one of these). Naturally, as it is known 
that the enemy can do the same, it is necessary to 
have a system of counter-espionage, especially with- 
in the army, while avoiding taking measures against 
men who have received letters from the enemy so 
long as they have not actually succumbed to tempt- 
ation. It is advisable all the same to make them 
renew their oath of loyalty. All this produced an 
atmosphere of petty and almost puerile ruses and of 
general suspicion which was typical of the warfare 
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and even of the whole of ‘“‘political’’ life of that time. 

To this information there is added, in the case of 
war or the threat of war, information op the move- 
ments of the enemy, one means for acquiring which 
is the barid [g.v.]; there are sometimes even services 
for rapid communication (watchtowers, particularly 
on the coast, visual signalling and pigeon post) ; on all 
this see J. Sauvaget, La Poste aux Chevaux dans 
VEmpire des Mamluks, 1941. 

In the actual military operations morale is import- 
ant. It is encouraged at first by gifts and promises 
on setting off, by the hope of booty, and is renewed 
before battle is joined by accounts of the exploits of 
ancestors and,in the case of djshdd, pious exhortations 
—the equivalent of those heard for example by the 
Christian enemies who followed the Cross. 

Obviously the military teaching and practices 
of the classical Muslim armies have little in common 
with the raids and single combats of pre- and proto- 
Islamic times (on which see DJAYSH and GHAzW). 
The specialists, as with fikhk, distinguish the usi#/ and 
furuS. The usu are primarily the theoretical division 
of the army into five elements (kkamis): the centre or 
heart (Rald), the right wing (maymana), and the left 
wing (maysara), the vanguard (mukaddama) and the 
rear-guard (sdka), which, mutatis mutandis, apply 
when the army is on the march or in camp as well as 
in battle. The fur‘ are the operations by the ir- 
regulars, who do not form part of the army proper 
but who may play a part in the preliminaries and on 
the fringes of the battle. 

When the campaign has been decided upon, the 
necessary forces are mustered, the arms are distri- 
buted (other than the individual weapons always 
carried by the soldiers) and the command is allotted, 
if the Prince is not leading the army himself. Women 
and children (who, among the nomads, go with the 
fighters and encourage them, risking capture in the 
case of defeat) are excluded from the regular armies 
of organized states. The baggage may be either at the 
head or the rear of the marching column. The route 
should have been studied with regard to the nature 
of the terrain, the provision of supplies and the 
enemy’s movements; unless the safety of the situ- 
ation is certain, the country must be explored from 
all sides by scouts and small reconnaissarce parties 
and a signal given at any indication of an approach by 
the enemy. It may happen that the vanguard travels 
several hours ahead of the centre and, if precautions 
are insufficient, is taken by surprise and outnumbered. 
While on the march, the army halts in camps whose 
sites must similarly be chosen to ensure security, and 
particularly supplies of water, etc. If the halt is long, 
the camp is made roughly in a square surrounded by 
ditches, the troops being arranged within it in such 
a way as to preserve the separation of the five corps 
and the headquarters, with transverse lanes between 
the sections roughly on the model of Greco-Roman 
camps. 

When battle is imminent, it is important to choose 
its ground so as to be incommoded as little as possible 
by sun and wind, avoid the risk of flood, and to escape 
being dominated by an enemy occupying higher 
positions; if the enemy on his side has taken similar 
precautions, an attempt must be made to mancuvre, 
so that as the battle develops the desired disposition 
may be achieved. Astrologers are often consulted 
on the most propitious time to give battle and some- 
times a “council of war” is held. 

During the battle each of the five theoretical 
khamis enjoys a certain autonomy of command, 
although naturally the commander-in-chief can give 


orders for the manoeuvre of one section for the 
benefit of the others or take from one group rein- 
forcements for others. In principle each khamis forms 
a continuous line, although it may sometimes be 
divided into little groups, kardés (squadrons) plur. 
karddis (an innovation which is said to have been 
introduced, in imitation of Byzantine practice, by 
Marwan II). There are usually three ranks. The first 
consists of the archers and cross-bowmen, the second 
of infantry, protected by their shields and armed with 
lances or swords, the third of the heavy cavalry 
(light cavalry were normally found only among the 
irregulars). In the centre the leader’s standard should 
be seen unfurled; battles have been lost because its 
fall had been, taken as a signal of defeat. The battle 
consists basically of a cavalry charge, which may be 
repeated about three times if the enemy line has not 
been broken before this. The réle of the infantry and 
archers consists of breaking from a distance, and then 
from close at hand, the enemy assault, which how- 
ever the cavalry engages on the spot if it has been 
able to get through to it. When the cavalry is attack- 
ing, spaces are left between the infantry, or they stand 
aside, to make way for the charge by their cavalry. 
If the charge has not been broken by the counter- 
charge, it may lead rapidly to the retreat of the enemy 
cavalry, producing disorder in the enemy ranks. In 
the case of great numerical or other inferiority, the 
lines may be replaced by a formation in solid squares 
to withstand the shock of attack. A charge is not 
usually made simultaneously in the centre and on 
the flanks, although there may be an attack from one 
section of the enemy at one point and from another 
elsewhere; as a result one part of the army may be 
defeated while another is victorious, and there have 
been cases when each side has thought itself to be 
victorious or to be vanquished. In general, however, 
one of the two cavalry detachments which have been 
victorious in their sectors proceeds before the other 
to fall upon the other sections of the enemy army. 
In fact the great danger is that as soon as victory 
seems certain they hurl themselves on the enemy’s 
baggage etc. to seize booty and from then on are 
incapable of offering resistence if the enemy unex- 
pectedly returns to the attack. 

Frequently attempts are made to organize am- 
bushes, either by taking advantage of a mountain pass 
on the route of the enemy army or by trying through 
manceuvres during the course of the battle itself 
to lure the enemy into positions prepared in advance. 
This preparation of ambushes was often combined 
with cavalry action in the tactics of simulated flight, 
in which the Turks in particular excelled. Whereas 
the Arabs, although much lighter and more rapid than 
the Crusaders must have been (relying as they did 
on massive shock tactics), generally attacked in one 
single line, the Turks attacked, shooting as they 
went, in such a formation as to shower the enemy 
with arrows from all directions; they did not persist 
in an effort to break the enemy lines, but, having 
made contact, attempted to draw them in pursuit, 
thus disorganizing their lines, and then to make a 
sudden turn, with the eventual help of fresh forces 
who had been placed in ambush. It is strange that 
the successive semi-nomad peoples who had owed 
their success partly to these tactics, once they be- 
came more settled and in possession of empires whose 
armies were of the more traditional and heavier type, 
one by one forgot their primitive method of fighting 
and were beaten by newcomers who still practised it. 

During the battie, the leader replaces as far as 
possible the soldiers’ mounts which have been killed 
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and arms which have been lost or rendered useless. 
Fikh debates, but in general disapproves of, the 
killing of non-combatants, women, children, old 
men and also men of religion. During sieges in partic- 
ular, but occasionally also in battles in open country, 
individuals or groups may obtain amdn [q.v.] even 
from an ordinary individual. It is a great misfortune 
if the defeat is such as to prevent the burial of those 
killed, who are often left by the enemy lying where 
they are after having been robbed. But in gereral 
the aim is less to kill than to capture and, once the 
battle has been fought and won, the enemy camp 
is pillaged [see GHANIMa]. In principle the Prince 
reserves for himself the legal fifth, but more often 
the pillage was completely unorganized, and during 
it the troops observed neither the basic rules con- 
cerning the sharing of booty nor indeed any discipline 
at all. In particular, each one seized for himself all 
the male and female prisoners he could capture and 
later either sold them as slaves (causing a fall in 
prices if they were numerous) or kept them for him- 
self. The peasants, whenever possible, robbed the 
fugitives belonging to either side. 

Once victory has been gained, the conqueror or 
his vizier sends letters of victory (usually fath) which 
as the centuries progress become increasingly the 
occasion for stylistic exercises by the heads of the 
Diwan al-rasd il (see, ¢.g., the correspondence 
written by the kdd@i al-Fadil for Saladin and the 
letters on the capture of Jerusalem). These ‘‘commu- 
niqués” naturally exaggerate the strength of the 
enemy and the importance of the victory won, and 
minimize the losses. In the case of war against in- 
fidels and heretics, a special report is submitted to 
the caliph, who sends congratulations and awards 
honours. The victorious general may also be awarded 
honours by his prince; and if it is the prince himself 
who has conducted the war, he provides celebrations, 
games, banquets and donatives, although these were 
neither regular nor obligatory. 

The prisoners who were the Prince’s share were 
employed by him on heavy work for which he would 
have had difficulty in finding native labour (the 
building of fortresses, etc.). For the wealthy prisoners 
of course a ransom (fidd>) was expected, and often 
received, from either the prisoner’s family or the 
enemy prince. There might also take place an ex- 
change of prisoners if there was a peace treaty or a 
truce. Finally—but especially in the case of war 
against the infidel—money was given or bequeathed 
by devout persons to be used for the freeing of 
Muslim prisoners (and correspondingly on the other 
side for the ransoming of Christian prisoners). When, 
in a town for example, civilians were captured who 
might not be Muslims, they were ransomed by their 
co-religionists, and the documents of the Geniza 
[g.v.] for example have preserved letters concerning 
the ransoming of Jews. The ransom of an ordinary 
prisoner natutally corresponded roughly with the 
price of a slave. 

Muslim law does not appear to have concerned 
itself with the condition of prisoners as such while in 
Islamic territory (they were slaves); it did on the 
other hand consider the way in which Muslims who 
had fallen into the hands of unbelievers in foreign 
lands should behave in order to safeguard their faith 
(Erwin Graef, Religiése und rechtliche Vorstellung 
tiber _Kriegsgefangenen in Islam und Christentum, in 
WI, viii (1963), 89-139). 

A war, especially if there was no siege, rarely lasted 
for long, and there were seldom more than a few 
thousand actual fighting troops engaged, even al- 


though the total army of the state in question con- 
sisted of more than this. This was because it was 
difficult to obtain food supplies while on a cam- 
paign.Furthermore, because of the climate, it was not 
possible in general to plan a campaign in winter and, 
after the officers had become farmers or tax-collec- 
tors, it was no longer possible to detain them on a 
campaign during the time of the harvest; in any case 
they were reluctant to remain under arms for more 
than a few weeks, their ordinary means being in- 
sufficient to maintain them for longer, and they also 
disliked the absence from their family. Very often 
the war is decided in a single battle, which may be 
followed by several sieges of strongholds. 

War is often ended by a peace in the form of a 
capitulation or a treaty negotiated after an exchange 
of embassies; on other occasions, especially in wars 
with infidels, the peace is limited to a truce of a set 
time and over a limited area; often also the war can 
cease without there being any official peace. 

The above remarks do not apply indifferently to 
all periods, to all peoples (the exception of the Turks 
has already been pointed out), or to all places. The 
semi-heavy cavalry, which at first played only an 
insignificant rdle, increased in importance from the 
8th/14th century onwards. The tactics of classical 
warfare are impossible in mountain fighting, in 
which cavalry can play only a minor part, and in 
marshes such as those of the Batika of ‘Irak. This 
was one of the reasons why, during the last years of 
the autonomous caliphate, there were mixed with 
the Turkish cavalry Daylamis, mountain dwellers 
fighting on foot. It could happen that if each of the 
two rival armies was unable to fight on the terrain 
of the other, then neither could win or be defeated: 
for example the early Almohad infantry were unable 
to attack the Almoravid cavalry on the plain, but 
equally could not be attacked by them in their 
mountains. In the east of the Muslim world elephants 
[see FIL] terrified the horses of an enemy who was 
unused to them. We have not dealt here with naval 
warfare [see BAHRIYYA] but we must emphasize the 
réle which a navy could play in transporting land 
troops: across the Straits of Gibraltar for example, or 
from Egypt to the Syrian ports which the Crusaders 
were attacking from the land. 

On the frontiers, the ghdzis and murdbitin in- 
flicted on the enemy not battles but sudden raids 
(delayed on the way back by their booty, which 
included many animals), which were answered by 
counter-raids. This did not, however, exclude various 
forms of peaceful relationships between the frontier 
populations.in the intervals between raids, such as 
are described in the Greek and Arabic romances of 
chivalry (Digenis Akritas, Dhu ‘l-Himma [9.v.], 
Sayyid Battal [see aL-BaTTAL], etc.); the romances 
of the Turks of the dj, the followers of the Arab 
ghazis and the Byzantine @kritai, are more un- 
compromisingly warlike. 

The resounding victories of the Mongols raise the 
question whether they possessed a clear technical 
superiority over their adversaries. The matter has 
not been sufficiently studied, but it would seem that 
this was not so. Their successes appear to have been 
due to their discipline; to the speed of their movements 
and to the art of concealing them; to the excellence 
of their system of espionage and intelligence; to the 
combined use on a large scale of traditional siege 
weapons, transported by meaus of prisoners, and of 
the ruses practised by nomads in open country; to 
the terror inspired by their appearance, their distant 
and unknown origin, their exceptional readiness to 
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massacre and, as a result of this terror, the ready co- 
operation and the voluntary capitulations which they 
obtained—to the fact in short that success breeds 
success. But the relatively minor battle of ‘Ayn 
Djalit [¢.v.] was enough to break the spell and to 
reduce them to the status of ordinary adversaries. 
In the first generations following the Arab con- 
quest, the governor of a province, who was still 
essentially the general of an army of occupation, was 
called wali *I-harb, although his authority in fact 
considerably exceeded the conduct of war, if there 
was one, and even the maintenance of the army. 
Bibliography : In addition to the works cited, 
see DJIHAD and DjaysH. The general histories of 
war and of military art have nothing of interest in 
the Muslim field; the only useful general present- 
ations are those of A. v. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte 
des Islam, i, and Reuben, Levy, The social struc- 
ture of Islam, ch. ix. Among the important battles 
(apart from sieges) of which we possess circum- 
stantial accounts are e.g., that of Hittin [q¢.v.] and 
that of Malazgirt [g.v.] studied by Cl. Cahen in 
Byzantion, ix (1934), 613-42. 
(Ct. CAHEN) 


iii. — THe Mamitk SULTANATE 


This article will deal with Mamlik expeditions from 
their departure from Cairo, where the main body of 
the army was garrisoned, until their return to the 
Egyptian capital. Expeditions in the direction of 
Syria will be discussed, for this was the chief theatre 
of operations. The passages dealing with the actual 
fighting will be confined to field battles; for siege 
warfare, see HISAR. 

From mobilization up to arrival at the 
place of assembly. 

A decision to dispatch a large expedition against a 
strong enemy was usually made known by the 
hoisting, some time in advance, of a special flag 
called djalish or shalish [g.v.}] over the fablkhana 
(q.v.], accompanied by the beating of special drums 
(Aus [g.v.]). Shortly after this ceremony the army 
was passed in review, and a few days later the nafakat 
al-safar (on which see D. Ayalon in JESHO, i (1950), 
56 ff.) would be distributed, in time for the soldier 
to replenish his equipment and stores. 

The mobilization of the expeditionary force on the 
eve of their move from Cairo was called ‘‘the general 
muster” (al-nafiy al-“dmm). Troops detailed to take 
part in the campaign received written orders (awrdk 


or @wrak al-tadjrid) to this effect. The military police | 


(nukaba? al-mamdalik al-sulfaniyya and nukaba? al- 
halka: see NAKIB) were responsible for seeing that the 
members of the expeditionary force presented them- 
selves on time and in the appointed place (Baybars 
al-Mansiri, Zubdat al-fikra, British Museum, Ms Add. 
23,325, fol. 186a, fol. 268; Zetterstéen, Beitrdge, 193, 
210, 222; Subitk, i, 544; ii, 260, 518, 520; Nudjium, v, 
17, 76, 411). 

Shortly before the army set out, various supplies 
were prepared in the stations lying along its route. 
These stocks (ikamat, sing. ikdma, or ikamat wa- 
anzal) consisted of barley, wheat, chickens, pigeons, 
geese, sweets, melons and various other kinds of 
food, as well as fire-wood, horses, riding-camels and 
camels of burden. 

Except when, as in some of the great Syrian 
battles, an enemy aggressor dictated the time, 
military campaigns were undertaken by the Mamliks 
mainly during the spring, when the weather was 
mild. Winter campaigns, especially towards Syria, 
were rare, and provoked bitterness and complaints. 


The army’s departure from Cairo to the nearby 
place of assembiy was called tabrts. The Sultan and 
amirs went there one after the other, each heading 
his fulb (see below). Usually this procedure lasted 
from morning till noon. Only very rarely did it take 
several days (for two typical instances of such 
departure see Ibn al-Fur4t, ix, 14, 131; Bada’s, v, 37). 

The expeditionary force was called tadjrida (pl. 
tadjdrid). When the Sultan himself went to battle 
he was always the commander of the tadjrida. 
Otherwise it was the highest ranking amir taking 
part, i.¢e., the amir who, by his rank and office, was 
entitled to sit nearest the Sultan in the official 
ceremonies. The usual title of this commander, up 
to about the middle of the 9th/15th century, was 
mukaddam al-‘askar (or al-‘asdkir). Very rarely he 
was called mukaddam al-djaysh (or al-djuyash). Some- 
times his title was abbreviated to mukaddam [q.v.}. 
In campaigns entailing sea voyages, two commanders 
were sometimes appointed, one on sea (mukaddam 
al-‘askar fi *l-bakr) and one on land (mukaddam al- 
‘askar fi ’l-barr) (Nudjum, vii, 548). On religious 
functionaries accompanying the army, see KADf AL- 
“ASKAR. 

The place of the army’s assembly. With 
the exception of the first few years of their rule the 
Mamliks always assembled their campaigning armies 
near Cairo. Sultan al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayyib 
(637/1240-647/1249) built in 676/1248 the town of 
al-Salihiyya, in the north-eastern part of Lower 
Egypt, with a double purpose: to serve as a resting 
place for the incoming armies after their crossing of 
the Sinai desert and as a point of concentration for 
the outgoing armies before starting their organized 
march into Syria. The second of these functions was 
discarded by the Mamliks shortly after their coming 
to power. Sultan Kutuz, on his march to ‘Ayn 
Djalat, was probably the last to use it for this 
purpose (Sulik, i, 3304-6, 37318-17, 381e-21, 38215-16, 
41I¢-5, 4291-145 @/-Nahdj al-sadid, xx, 1815; Khitat, i, 
18 452-4, 232s-11). Thenceforward the Mamliks used to 
assemble their armies near Cairo. At first the place 
of assembly was by Masdjid al-Tibr (frequently 
distorted into al-Tibn), but from the end of the 7th/ 
13th century onwards it was al-Raydaniyya [q.v.] 
which served in the same capacity (the pilgrims’ 
Caravan to Mecca used also to assemble in that place). 

The Sultan at al-Raydaniyya. The focal point 
of the army’s camp at al-Raydaniyya was, quite 
naturally, the sultan’s tent. It was placed at the end 
of the row of the amirs’ tents, which were arranged 
according to the principle that the less important 
ones came first, while the more important ones came 
last (Zahirl, Zubda, 136-7) [see KHAYMA, MUDAWWARA]. 
The system of guarding the Sultan’s tent was, 
according to the Mamlik sources, very similar to 
that employed in the Cairo citadel, especially the 
guarding inside the tent (Subh, iv, 483-4915, 5615-173 
Daw? al-subh, 258,.¢; Khitat, ii, 2109.54; Hawdadith, 
6804;-12). The whole of the Sultan’s cortége was called 
al-rikab al-sharif (or al-sultani). 

The army in the field did not carry with it any 
special structures for performing the daily prayers. 
This might imply that when in the field the army 
prayed under the open skies. The sole exception 
seems to have been that of Baybars I, who, in 661/ 
1262-3, ordered the making of a tent-mosque (djam1‘ 
kham), which had to be pitched on the right of the 
Royal tent. This mosque had mihrabs and a maksira | 
in it (Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, ed. Sadeque, pp. 89-90; 
British Museum, MS Add. 23,331, fol. 71bs.,). In 
all probability Baybars followed here, as in other 
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matters, the example of the Mongols. Of their 
employment of tent-churches we are informed by 
William of Rubrouck (London 1900, xxix, xxxi, 29). 
Berke Khan, the ruler of the Golden Horde and 
Baybars’ ally, had tent mosques (masddjid kham!), 
where the five daily prayers were performed (Yunin!, 
ii, 365.-7). Ibn Battiata (ii, 380 = Gibb, ii, 482) saw 
these mosques in the Golden Horde at a much later 
date. For the strict performance of the prayers by 
soldiers on campaign, as a habit, under Baybars I, 
see Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, fol. 63b,3-1, 

From al-Raydaniyya to Damascus (or 
Aleppo). The army always departed from al-Rayda- 
niyya in separate groups, and entered the Syrian 
capital in the same way (arsdlan, afwadjan, ‘ala 
dafa‘at). Thus the expeditionary force stretched over 
a long distance during its advance. On some occasions 
we are told that the left wing (al-maysara), the right 
wing (al-maymana), and the centre (a/-kalb) of the 
Egyptian army entered Damascus on three successive 
days (al-Nahdj al-sadid, xx, 225.4; Ibn al-Dawadari, 
Kansz al-durar (ed. Roemer), ix, 32,9-13). Only further 
evidence will show whether the Mamlik army al- 
ways advanced in the same formations which it used 
in the field of battle. 

One of the most common measures of protection 
taken by the advancing army was the sending out of 
special scouts (kaskshafa) in various directions. 

The military expedition was accompanied by a 
very large camel caravan, which carried its baggage 
(thakal, pl. athkal). Each Mamlak participating in a 
campaign received at least one camel. Sometimes the 
Mamlik received two camels, while the non-Mamlik 
soldiers of the halka [q.v.] received 3 camels per two 
men (see D. Ayalon, in JESHO, i (1958), 270-1). 
Sultan Barkik gave his Mamliks 7,000 camels and 
5,000 horses when he planned in 796/1394 his 
campaign against Timurlang (Ibn al-Furat, 380,3-1.; 
Nudjtim, v, 562¢-s). In the biggest tadjridas 800 to 
1,000 camels were needed to carry the light armament 
alone (Ibn al-Furat, 371¢.3,; Ibn Kadi Shuhba, fol. 
994.7). Mules were very rarely employed for carrying 
the baggage. They were used in 6912/1292 by the 
Sultan’s army in the region of Aleppo because most 
of the camels died in an epidemic (Baybars al- 
Mansiri, fol. 177a,.,). The employment of wheeled 
vehicles (‘adjal), mainly for carrying siege machines, 
was also extremely rare. 

Though the advancing army was always accom- 
panied by numerous physicians, surgeons, chemists 
and great quantities of drugs (see, ¢.g., Subh, iv, 
49-7), it would appear that its numerical strength 
was Often reduced as a result of maladies which 
attacked its members during the march (this is quite 
apart from epidemics, which always took a heavy 
toll of the Mamliaks, and particularly of the younger 
ones amongst them; see D. Ayalon, in JRAS, 1946, 
62-73. The sources do not inform us how and where 
the sick were treated. The weak and those who 
lagged behind were often sent back to Egypt. 

The Mamlik sources furnish rich and reliable 
information on the time-table of the army along its 
mainroute of advance: Cairo-Gaza-Damascus-Hamiat- 
Hims-Aleppo (for a detailed list of the stations along 
this route see W. Popper, Egypt and Syria under the 
Circassian Sultans, 47, 48-9). This information is not 
spread, however, evenly over the whole Mamlik 
period, for the sources mention the time-table 
only when the Sultan himself headed the military 
expedition. Data on regions lying outside the line 
Cairo-Aleppo, viz., the Delta area, Central and Upper 
Egypt and the Hidjaz is sparse. 
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The march from Cairo to Aleppo took 30 to 40 days; 
from Cairo to Damascus 20 to 25 days; from Cairo to 
Gaza 10 to 12 days; from Gaza to Baysan 5 to 6 days; 
from Baysan to Damascus 3 to 4 days; from Damascus 
to Hims 2 to 3 days; from Ham to Aleppo 2 to 3 days. 
The above figures sometimes include the resting days 
in the intermediate stations and sometimes not. 
The average lengths of rests in the main stations 
were: in Gaza—3 to § days; in Baysan— to 3 days; 
in Damascus—5 to 7 days; in Hema—z to 3 days. 
The length of the resting time in Hims as well as 
the length of time needed to cover the distance 
between Hims and Hama has not been established. 

A fundamental aspect of the Mamlik military 
expedition was that, at least for most of the period, 
there was, in effect, no fixed ratio of officers to men. 
True, according to rule, the Amir of a Thousand had 
to have under his command a thousand salka soldiers 
and an unspecified number of Amirs of Forty and 
Amirs of Ten, while the mukaddam halka had to 
command forty alka soldiers during a campaign 
(see D. Ayalon, in BSOAS, xv (1953), 450-1). It is 
not clear how far this was in fact applied in the 
early Mamlik period, when the dalka was still strong 
and numerous. But for most of the period the alka 
was in steady decline, and under the Circassians had 
stopped going to battle almost completely. When the 
halka did go to war, their numbers never exceeded a 
few hundred. The very name mukaddam halka, so 
frequent in the Bahri period, disappears altogether 
under the Circassians (see BSOAS, xv, 448 ff. and 
HALKA). This implies that the above-mentioned 
proportion between the simple soldiers and their 
superiors in the campaign had only paper value. 

As for the Royal Mamliks (al-mamalik al-sulfa- 
niyya, see BSOAS, xv, 204 ff.), who constituted the 
backbone of the army, and who bore the brunt of the 
fighting, we do not know even the theoretical ratio 
of their officers and men in the campaign. It is 
stated that during the cadastral survey (al-rawk al- 
Nadsiri) of 715/1315 the number of the Royal Mamliks 
was 2,000 and the number of their commanders 
(mukaddami al-mamalik al-sulfaniyya) was 40. But 
we do not know whether the same proportion existed 
before or after that year, and especially whether it 
had ever been adopted in the field of battle. 

In the present state of our knowledge there is only 
one formation participating in battle which can be 
adequately described. This formation, which was 
called f¢ulb (pl. afiab), and which is mentioned most 
frequently in the sources, was of a very loose 
character and the number of soldiers included in it 
might vary considerably. The formation which went 
out to war under the command of an amir constituted 
a fulb. At the same time, all the Royal Mamliks 
taking part in a campaign, whose number far ex- 
ceeded that of the soldiers of all the other aflab put 
together, formed only one ?¢ulb (for further details 
see TULB). 

Secrecy and military ruses. Little or no 
attempt was made to hide or disguise the preparations 
for a Mamlik campaign. The hoisting of the war-flag, 
the muster, inspection, and pay-parade long befoie 
the departure of the expeditionary force gave ample 
warning to the enemy of the impending attack. Since 
the Mamliks hardly ever used the sea-route in order 
to transport their armies or equipment to Syria, they 
had to confine themselves to a single land-route from 
Cairo to Gaza, a fact which greatly facilitated the 
enemy’s task of watching their movements. In Syria 
the situation, though somewhat better, was not 
fundamentally different. Though there were two 
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routes from Gaza to Damascus, the one following 
the coast, then turning right through the valley of 
Esdraelon to Baysan, and the other passing through 
Karak in Transjordan, it was the first route which was 
mainly used, because it was far better than the 
second. Besides, the supplies prepared along the 
army’s route of advance long before its departure, 
without any attempt of disguise, told the enemy 
from exactly what quarter to expect the attack. 

One can find, however, some instances of attempts 
to mislead the enemy. Once, when Baybars I set out 
at the head of a group of horsemen, he forbade his 
men to buy food and fodder in order to conceal their 
identity (Sulak, i, 598). Sultan Tatar (824/1421)was 
considered one of the greatest experts among the 
Mamlik Sultans in the employment of ruses. When 
he set out against his rival amirs in Syria he did not 
hoist the djdlish (Nudjam, vi, 490-8). He also cut all 
communications between Egypt and Syria. These 
acts, which are called ‘‘the concealment of news’ 
(ta°miyat al-akkbar) (Nudjtim, vi, 494-5; Ibn al- 
Furat, ix, 725..; Nudjtm (Cairo), viii, 152-3), are prais- 
ed by the historian, who says that in this respect 
TJatar followed the example of the early Mamlik 
Sultans (Nudjim, vi, 494-6). There are other instances 
of cutting the communications between various parts 
of the realm in order todisguise the army’s movements. 
Other ruses employed by the Mamlik Sultans are 
recoided. Sultan Barsbay distributed the nafakat al- 
safar to make Kar& Yuluk believe that he (i.¢., 
Barsbay) intended to attack him, Fearing, however, 
that he would not be able to get his money back, he 
distributed the nafaka to the amirs only and not to 
the Royal Mamliks (Nudjum, vi, 685-7). Sultan al- 
Mu?ayyad Shaykh employed many ruses against the 
amir Nawriz al-Hafizi (Nudjim, vi, 336-7). One of 
these was lighting many fires in the camp which he 
had already left, thus making Nawriz believe that 
his adversary was still there together with his army 
(ibid., 1475.7). In their battles agains the Mongols, 
soldiers of the Mamlik army sometimes wore 
sarakudj hats in order to mislead their enemy about 
their identity. Armenian soldiers in the Mongol camp 
also wore the same head-gear so as to pass as Mongols 
(Sultk, 1, 513011, 7831a-153 tbid. (Quatremére’s 
translation), i/t, 235; Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, fol. 78bz-, 
80b,.,; Dozy, Supplément,s.v.; L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
Costume, index, s.v. sardgq%j). 

Discipline. Mamlik army discipline had greatly 
deteriorated in the Circassian period in comparison 
with the Bahri period and reached its lowest ebb in 
the closing decades of Mamluk rule (for the state of 
Mamluk discipline in peace-time. see BSOAS, xv, 
211-3). 

In the Bahri period there were few instances of 
insubordination in connexion with a campaign, and 
when these did occur they were severely punished 
(see, e.g., Subhik, i, 54413.33; Ibn Kathir, xiv, 2). 
Under the Circassians a wholly different situation 
prevailed. Shirking from participation in an expe- 
dition became more and more frequent among the 
Royal Mamliks, the only military body worthy of 
its name in that period; and threats of capital 
punishment (mainly by strangling, skank) were 
totally unheeded. It even happened that a whole 
expeditionary force, with the exception of its com- 
manders, failed to report for duty in spite of being 
repeatedly summoned. Such instances of total 
disobedience occurred, however, from time to time 
only with the smaller expeditions which were sent to 
Upper or Lower Egypt, the Hidjaz, etc. (Nudjam, v, 
28, vii, 7569-13, 7552-8; Hawddith, 644-721, 55314-19)- 


Sometimes the members of the expedition, having 
gathered at the place of assembly, set out for the 
field of battle without waiting for the order to move 
(Nudjtim, vi, 2591-15, Vii, 2649-.). When a certain 
expedition did go to war with determination and 
without being prodded, the historian considers it to 
be “a very grand thing” (shay? ‘asim ila ’l-ghdya) 
(Nudjam, vii, 408,.). A unique case of real enthusiasm 
for war which seized the whole Mamlik army in the 
Circassian period was the expedition against Cyprus 
in 829/1426 (Nudjum, vi, 600). 

Another form of insubordination was the return of 
big sections of the expeditionary force, or even the 
whole of it, from the battlefield or from one of the 
stations en route to Cairo without the Sultan’s per- 
mission. This phenomenon became common from the 
start of the long series of battles between the Mamliks 
and the Turkoman chieftain Shah Suw4r and ‘his 
Ottoman allies during the reign of Sultan Kaitbay, 
but the first signs of it had already appeared at an 
earlier date (Ibn Khaldin, v, 483,5-1,). The number 
of soldiers returning to Cairo against orders was 
particularly great when the campaign was long and 
dard. Scarcity of food and fodder and high prices 
forced many of them to sell their horses, arms and 
field-diesses (on the field-dress of the mamlik, see 
L. A. Mayer, Mamluk Costume, 19-20) and return 
home. The Sultan’s anger was of no avail, for “his 
only choice was to keep silent’. The deserters 
usually came back secretly and kept in hiding, until 
the Sultan’s wrath subsided, but it did happen that 
they entered Cairo openly and impudently demanded 
additional pay. The Sultan never succeeded in 
sending them back to the front which they deserted 
(Nudjtim, vii, 4875-8, Hawadith, 602.;-313, 672s0-393 
Bada7x, iii, 8812-14, 899-3, 22722°82, 2293-00, 25429-28, 
25512-14, 2691-16, IV, T16g.03, 4378-6, V, 6839-13). One of 
the main reasons for the Mamliks’ failure to maintain 
their hold over Cyprus was that the garrison stationed 
there frequently returned to Cairo, in utter dis.egard 
of the orders of the Sultan, whose attempts to send 
them back usually ended in complete failure 
(Nudjiim, vii, 7244.3 Hawadith, 435-7, 4485-19, 4546)- 

A legal release from a campaign was called dustir. 
This term, very frequent in the Ayyibid period, 
gradually died out in the period of the Mamltks. 

The battle order in the field. The arrange- 
ment of the army in battle order was called ¢artib or 
tabiya (Nudjim, vi, 4443, 493; Hawdditk, 646) or 
musafafa (Nudiim, vii, 67) or saff (Nudiim, vi, 493), 
while the battle itself was called masaff [q.v.] 
(Zetterstéen, Bettrdge, 11324; Nudjtim (C), vi, 109; 
Tbn al-Furat, vii, 170), 1729,). In almost every 
important field battle of the Mamliks the Mamlik 
army and the enemy’s army were divided into three 
main, bodies when they faced each other. These were 
the centre (al-Ralb), the right wing (al-maymana) and 
the left wing (al-maysara). The strongest of these 
three was always the centre. It included the choicest 
troops, who fought under the Royal banners (al- 
sanadjik or al-a‘lam al-Suljaniyya) and were com- 
manded by the Sultan himself. The Royal banners 
betrayed the Sultan’s position, a fact which endanger- 
ed his personal safety in an emergency. When the 
Ayyabid Sultan al-Nasii Yisuf fought the Bahri 
Mamliks he got away from underneath the banners, 
and thus escaped capture (Sulidk, i, 3755..). Sultan 
Kalain, in his battle against the Mongols, gave 
orders to furl the Royal banners, in order to avoid 
being identified by the enemy (al-Nahkdj al-sadid, xiv, 
492,-3). In another battle the Royal banners were 
moved backwards, while the Sultan remained on the 
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same spot (Manhal, i, 154b.,). On the Royal Banners 
see also Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima (ed. Quatremére), 
ii, 46 = tr. Rosenthal, ii, 52. 

Close by the two wings were placed the auxiliary 
forces (the Bedouin horsemen near one wing, and the 
Turcoman horsemen near the other). Occasionally 
infrantrymen (mushat, radjdjdla) were posted in 
front of the battle-array described above (Ibn 
Tyas, iv, 448, 451, v, 8). The use of infantry seems to 
have increased in the later years of Mamlik rule (see 
Ibn Jilin, ed. R. Hartmann; al-Ansari, Hawddith 
al-zaman, Cambridge Un. Lib., MS Dd, 11, 2). This 
may have been the result of the growing use of 
fire-arms, The infantrymen employed in the field of 
battle were mainly recruited from amongst the 
peasants and semi-nomads of Djabal Nabulus and 
other parts of Syria (Zetterstéen, Bettrége, 81; 
Nudjum (Cairo), vii, 30312; Sulitk, i, 3885.4; ii, 9325 
Ibn al-Furat, vii, 41, 169,,; Wawddith, 701,.,; Bada‘, 
iii, 515-73 iv, 408-9, 4481218, 4517-183 Vs 
632-8). 

Sometimes the battle-array was rather more 
elaborate. Amir Mintash, in his fight against Barkik, 
arranged his army thus: kalb, maymana, maysara, 
and two additional wings (djandhkan). In addition, he 
posted at the rear of both the maymana and maysara 
a reserve unit or rearguard (radif). Barkik could not 
do the same, because his army was too small 
(Nudjuim, v, 49310-13)- In 802/1400 the army of Sultan 
Faradj, which numbered 5,000 horsemen and 6,000 
infantrymen, was arranged in his battle against 
Amir Tanam between Ramla and Gaza in the 
following manner: right wing, left wing and ‘centre 
within a centre within a centre” (kald fi kalb fi kalb); 
each of these formations had its own rearguard 
(radif) (Nudjtim, vi, 3510-13). In 820/1417 al-Mu?ayyad 
Shaykh, who was stated to have been a great military 
reformer and an expert in warfare and in the arrange- 
ment of troops in the field of battle (wa-kana imam*™ 
ft... ma‘vifat ta’biyat al-‘asakir) paraded his army 
in battle array by Tall al-Sultaén (near Aleppo). He 
decided not to leave the arrangement of the fulbs of 
the amirs to anybody else, but to do it himself. He 
arranged them not according to the order in which 
the amirs used to sit in the Sultan’s presence during 
official ceremonies, but according to their offices or 
functions (bi-hasab wazifatihi) (Nudjuim, vi, 363¢-12- 
See also Manhal, iii, 168a,.,; Badda71‘, ii, 8.3.5; JAOS, 
1949, 142; BSOAS, xv, 454-5). This would seem to 
imply that the order of the amirs’ tulbs in 
the battlefield was then normally an exact copy 
of the order of their sitting at official ceremonies. In 
842/1438 the amir Akbugha al-Timrazi arrayed 
Sultan Djakmak’s army against amir Kurkmias as 
follows: maymana, maysara, kalb, djanadkan. This 
battle array was called ta‘biyat al-mudjannah 
(Nudjtim, vii, 46,-,). A vanguard placed before the 
centre was called djalish al-kalb (Abu ’1-Fida’, iv, 15¢). 
Occasionally the centre itself seems to have been 
divided into several sections, including wings, as may 
be deduced from the expression djanah al-kalb al- 
aysar (Nudjim (C), vii, 303:3-14)- 

The sources furnish very little information about 
the places occupied by the armies of the various 
Egyptian amirs and the governors of the Syrian 
provinces within the left and right wings and the 
centre. Concerning the aimy of the province of 
Hamat, it is explicitly stated that it had customarily 
been placed at the hand of the right wing since the 
days of Saladin (Suidk, i, 2013.,; Abu ’l-Fida’, iv, 
249-9). 

The actual fighting. A recurrent phenomenon 
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in the main battles fought out between the Mamliks 
and their adversaries was that the wings were 
usually defeated first, sometimes at the very start of 
the fighting, whereas the centre held out much 
longer. Very shortly after the opening of the fighting, 
the whole elaborate array would be greatly upset, for 
a wing of one of the opposing armies would soon 
crumble under the impact of the enemy’s onslaught, 
and its soldiers take to flight, while the victorious 
wing on the opposite side would pursue it at full 
speed. It is noteworthy that even the side that was 
ultimately defeated succeeded quite often, during 
the initial stages of the fighting, in routing one of the 
enemy’s wings and pursuing it. Both the pursued and 
the pursuing wings would get very far away from the 
main scene of the battle, and thus would be kept in 
complete ignorance of the progress of the fighting 
(this occurs in the battle of Gaza against the Franks 
in 642/1244 (Sibt, 4940-16) in the battle of al-Nasir 
Yiisuf against Aybak in 648/1251 (Makin, 53-5; 
Suluik, i, 324-7; Nudjuim (Cairo), vii, 619-72) in the bat- 
tle of ‘Ayn Djalat and in the battle of Barkik against 
his rivals at Shakhab in 792/1390 (Ibn al-Furat, ix, 
185-7; Ibn Kadi Shuhba, fol. 59beo.25; Manhal, fol. 
47bs-,). It happened more than once that the pursuing 
wing, on returning to the field of battle, discovered 
that the army to which it belonged had already been 
utterly routed. 

The great field battles which the Mamliks fought 
were usually short, and only rarely lasted more than 
one day. One of their most protracted battles was 
against Timurlang, but this was a combination of a 
field battle and a siege of the town of Damascus, and 
sieges were usually very long in the Middle Ages. In 
those very few cases when the battle continued into 
the next day, fighting would stop during the inter- 
vening night. The Mamliks neve fought a night 
battle against a foreign enemy. 

One of the classical tactics employed by the Turkish 
and Mongol tribes in the field of battle was, as is well 
known, the encirclement of the enemy, and his 
annihilation within the tightening ring. The making of 
a ring (kalka) around the opponent is mentioned very 
frequently in the furisiyya [g.v.] training-books 
composed during the Mamlik period, and very 
rarely in actual military exercises. The same tactics 
were also very common in hunting (darb halkat saya), 
especially in the early decades of Mamlik rule 
(Sulitk, 1, 4987, 5201-6, 549-11, 5841-8, 7898-0, 859:0-21, 
42139-14; Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, fol. 52a7-19, 93Di1-163 
Quatremére, Sultan Mamlouks, i/2, 147 ff.). As far 
as can be learnt, however, from the available sources, 
the Mamliks did not employ this method of warfare 
in any of their great battles, i.c., they never encircled 
the enemy in the battlefield and annihilated him after 
encirclement (they did so to certain sections of the 
defeated and pursued enemy, usually far away from 
the scene of the main battle. In the case of ‘Ayn 
Djalit the picture is not clear). One possible ex- 
planation for this fact is that neither of these two 
adversaries could employ the tactics of encirclement 
successfully against the other, because both of them 
were well versed in it (the Kh*4rizmians employed it 
with great success against the Franks in the battle of 
Gaza in 642/October 1244, see Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 
4943-14. In 7o1/1302 the Mamliks quelled a great 
rising by the Bedouins in Upper Egypt by encircling 
them in a “halka like the hunting halka’’—al- 
Mansiri, fol. 231a-232a). Another possible expla- 
nation is that the Mamlaik art of war might have 
gradually diverged from that of their Turco-Mongol 
nomad brethren under the influence both of sedentary 
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living and of Muslim military precedent. The same 
might be true, though to a lesser degree, of the 
Mongol armies of Iran. As is well known, hunting was 
one of the main means of training for real war of the 
nomads of the steppe. In the reign of Baybars I the 
use of falkat sayd is mentioned much more frequently 
than in the reigns of later sultans. This might indicate 
the deterioration of nomad war usages amongst the 
Mamliks with the passing of time (for Mamlik 
military training see D. Ayalon, Notes on the Furi- 
siyya exercises and games in the Mamluk Sultanate, in 
Scripta Hierosolymitana, ix, 31-62; T. Scanlon, A 
Muslim Manual of War, Cairo 1961). 

Of the practices employed in Mamlik battles, the 
two following are worthy of note. 

(a) In the battle of Abulustayn (675/April 1277) 
the Mongols dismounted from their horses and fought 
“to the death” (Nahdj, xiv, 4245..; Ibn Kathir, xiii, 
271-2; Nudium (C), vii, 168). This kind of warfare 
seems to have been quite common with the Mongols 
(for its repeated use in their war against the Kh*4rizm- 
shah see Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 44319-44;). The Mamliks 
do not seem to have used it at all. In the early 
Muslim period, however, this practice is often 
mentioned in the sources as having been employed in 
critical or desperate conditions (see, ¢.g., Dinawari, al- 
Akhbar al-tiwal, 288; Ibn Sa°d, Tabakat, iift, 9314-193 
Tabart, i, 16149; iti, 85321-54113 Ibn Khaldin, ‘Zbar, 
ili, 338). 

(b) Authors of Mamluk military treatises mention 
the employment of a tremendous noise as a means of 
frightening the enemy, and indeed the Mamliks did 
use this method quite frequently, and with conside- 
rable success. According to Mamlik sources it was 
particularly successful in the siege of Acre (690/1291). 
During the final assault on the town the Mamliks 
used a huge quantity of drums (kasdt) carried on the 
backs of 300 camels, which produced a terrible 
thunder, so that ‘‘the world turned upside down’. 
The Bedouin adversaries of the Mamliks were 
particularly sensitive to the use of drums (Duwal al- 
Islam, ii, 1475-7; Ibn Kathir, xiii, 3213; Nudjam 
(Cairo), vii, 67.9; Sulék, i, 765,-2; ii, 162,; Ibn al- 
Furat, viii, 11219-4:). 

When the Mamliks were forced to fight their 
major battles on Egyptian soil, they usually preferred 
the vicinity of Cairo as the field of battle. On several 
occasions the boundary between the Sinai desert and 
Egypt proper, which was called “‘the head (or the be- 
ginning) of the sand” (ra’s al-raml or awwal al-raml) 
was recommended as more suitable for the defender, 
on the ground that the attacker would be exhausted 
immediately after crossing the desert. Both Barkik, 
when he fought Mintash and Yalbugha al-Nasiri, and 
Timanbay, when he fought the Ottomans, rejected 
the suggestion, and chose the vicinity of Cairo 
instead (Nudjim, v, 4099.9, 411; Ibn Kadi Shuhba, 
fol. 38b,.,; Ibn al-Furat, vii, 1149; ix, 80.4.7; Badai‘, 
V, 1366-9, a3-4, 139). Apparently the fact that Sultan 
Aybak deteated al-Ndsir Yisuf at al-‘Abbdsa 
(648/February 1251) soon after the last-named had 
crossed the desert, thus removing for ever the 
Ayytibid menace to Mamlik rule, did not induce his 
successors to follow in his footsteps. 

The Kerchief of Safe Conduct. When one 
of the rival parties wanted to negotiate a truce, a 
peace or a surrender, an envoy or envoys would be 
sent to the enemy’s camp carrying a special cloth or 
kerchief called ‘‘the kerchief of safe conduct” (mandil 
al-aman). This kerchief, the colour of which is not 
specified, was usually worn round the neck, or put 
on the head (it was rarely tied round the waist or 
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held in the hand). Such a kerchief could also be sent 
by the victorious side as a sign of acceptance of the 
offer of negotiations (Zetterstéen, Beitrdge, 145);3 
Manhal, v, fol. 20a,,; Nudiiim, v, 30993 Vii, 415.1011 
4398-45 Bada7s‘, ii, 19-26; iti, 1091s, 3065, 3531083 
Ibn ‘Arabshah, al-Ta@lif al-tdhir, British Museum, 
MS Or. 3026, fol. 86a44-16, fol. 9721-19, See also L. A. 
Mayer, Mamluk Costume, 63, note 4, and Dozy, 
under Mandil). Rarely a shirt (Ramis al-amdan) was 
used for the same purpose as the kerchief (Ibn al- 
Furat, vii, 228,; see also Mansiri, fol. 123a,5). 

Casualties. The figures quoted by the Mamlik 
sources for their own and enemy casualties are, 
on the whole, quite moderate, though by no 
means free from exaggeration. Very illuminating 
in this context is the view expressed by the 
Mamluk historian Ibn Taghribirdi. He, and his 
near contemporary Ibn Khaldiin (see Mukaddima, 
ed. Quatremére, i, 9f. = tr. Rosenthal, i, 16), 
who spent many years in the Mamlik Sultanate, 
belong to the very few Muslim historians who 
question the veracity of figures mentioned in the 
historical sources. But while both of them criticize 
the figures pertaining to the sizes of the armies, only 
Ibn Taghribirdi includes in his criticism the figures 
of those killed in action. The same author, who 
states on several occasions that the numbers quoted 
in the sources of those cairied off by the plague are 
extremely exaggerated, adds on one of these occasions 
that the same is true of those killed in earlier battles 
(al-waka?s‘ al-mutakaddima), when the sources spoke 
of one hundred thousand persons, or less, down to 
one thousand or even to one hundred, slain in a single 
battle. Our historian argues that even when the 
number of the slain does not exceed one thousand, 
their bodies are scattered over a wide area, and in 
order to count them one has to engage many thous- 
ands of those who remained alive, and even then it 
would take a long time to establish the exact number 
of the dead. Then he adds: “And we have not seen 
and we have not heard that any king had ever 
appointed anybody to count the numbers of those 
killed in any battle conducted between himself and 
his enemy, unless the number of the slain was one 
thousand or less. As for those killed in the battles of 
Hilaki, Ghazin and Timur, the establishment of 
their exact numbers is sheer madness, and whoever 
believes in these numbers is nothing but a madman’”’. 
Then our chronicler concludes that he mentioned the 
battles of these three Khans specifically only because 
they lived nearer his own time, but he meant any 
battle which took place either in the Muslim period 
or before it (Hawddith, 337,,-8;,, For the author’s 
view of the exaggerations of the historian concerning 
the sizes of expeditionary forces, etc., see Nudjum, 
vi, 60334-16 and also Nudjuim (Cairo), viii, 131¢.9 ix, 
209-34. For his carefulness in quoting the numbers of 
Mamluks cf. ibid., vi, 687-19). 

In spite of the quite numerous great battles of the 
Bahri period and the constant expeditions against the 
Bedouins in the Circassian period, Mamlik sources 
do not furnish very rich information about the 
numbers of those killed in action. Data about the 
number of the wounded are scant. Very meagre are 
also the data about the prisoners of war. 

The casualties suffered by the Mamliks .in the 
gth/15th century were, in most cases, slight, if their 
encounters with Timur at the opening of this century 
and with the Turkoman Shah Suwarand the Ottomans 
in its closing decades are excepted. The small number 
of casualties resulted from the lack of real fighting in 
tha period, a fact which, amongst other causes, 
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greatly contributed to the accelerated decline of the 
Mamlak army. Two statements by Ibn Taghribirdi, 
the greatest authority on Circassian Mamlik military 
society, about the intimate connexion between the 
scarcity of fighting, the lightness of casualties and 
the degeneration of the army, are of great importance 
{the author, who died in 874/1470, knew only of the 
very first battles against Shah Suwa4r). In his first 
statement he says that the Mamliks of his time “‘are 
a people who eat unearned bread”, for they owe 
everything they have to the feats of the Mamliks of 
past generations. There were no real wars in the 9th 
century A.H. after the war against Timur. The 
battles fought during the reigns of al-Nasir Faradj, 
al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh and al-‘Aziz Yisuf were only 
substitutes for war. The greatest battle of the 
century was that of Shakhab (792/1390), yet the 
number of those killed on both sides was under 50. 
After Shakhab there were battles in which not a 
single soldier lost his life (Nudjuém, vi, 688). In his 
second statement, which he makes on summing up 
Sultan Kaldin’s rule, our author says that had 
Kalaiin’s only positive act been the good upbringing 
he gave his Mamliks, this alone would have justified 
his claim to greatness. Their good behaviour and 
discipline were in complete contrast to those of the 
Mamliks of his own time. This should be coupled 
with the fact that, except for the war with Timur, 
there was no real war in the ninth century. The 
biggest military operation of that century was the 
conquest of Cyprus, but even this operation did not 
constitute a real battle, for the Cypriots surrendered 
to a small contingent, before the main body of the 
Mamluk army reached the battlefield. The rest of the 
Mamlik naval campaigns were no more than “sea 
voyages there and back” (safar fi ’l-bakr dhahdb* 
wa-ayab°"). This, according to Ibn Taghribirdi, is in 
glaring contrast to the big and constant battles and 
to the fighting fervour which marked the period 
between the reigns of Salah al-Din and al-Ashraf 
Khalil. It is remarkable, he adds, that the Mamlik 
soldiers of earlier generations were modest and shy, 
in spite of their victories and achievements. They 
effaced themselves in the presence of the great and 
of the veterans, and did not despise those who 
occupied lower positions than themselves. The 
Mamliks of his own time were, in contrast, holding 
“their buttocks in the water and their nose in the 
sky (ist fi’l-ma wa-anf fi’l-sama?). None of them is 
capable of holding the horse’s rein properly. They 
are experts in overcoming the weak and the power- 
less. Their djihdd is the humiliation of their com- 
mander. Their ghazwas are the looting of the hay and 
the dried clover” (Nudj#m (Cairo), vii, 3285-915. On the 
breakdown of the discipline of the Mamliks under 
the Circassians, see BSOAS, xv, 206-13. There is a 
marked tendency in the Circassian period to idealize 
the Bahri period, but this tendency is by no means 
without solid foundation). 

The dead soldier’s inheritance. The death 
of a soldier during a campaign often caused serious 
complications. One of the greatest difficulties was 
to obtain reliable testimony concerning the will he 
made before he died. The testimony of his fellow- 
soldiers was not considered good enough. In the 
meantime the deceased’s property would be squander- 
ed. In order tosafeguard the interests of the deceased’s 
legal heirs, Sultan Baybars I decreed in Sha‘ban 663/ 
May 1265, with the approval of the Chief Kadi, 
that every field commander would appoint a certain 
number of upright and devout persons, who would 
be authorized to testify to the dead soldier’s last 


will. This decree had a welcome from the army. 
Earlier, in Radjab 662/April 1264, Baybars promul- 
gated another decree safeguarding the interests of the 
deceased soldier’s orphans. This one does not seem 
to have been confined to soldiers participating in a 
ote (Suldk, i, 5121-2, 5310-16; Khttat, ii, 206,1-46, 
1e-28)+ 

The return of the victorious army to the 
capital. The announcement of a victory in the 
capital was accompanied by the playing of bands 
and particularly by the beating of drums in the 
Cairo citadel and at the gates of the houses of the 
Amirs of a Thousand. This way of announcing the 
victory was called dukkat al-basha’ir (or al-kisai, etc.). 
Sometimes the drums would not stop beating for 
seven days running. The town was decorated for 
many days. The decoration usually included the 
construction of wooden “towers” (Ré/d‘) in the 
streets, the repainting of the city’s gates and the 
drawing of gilt coats of arms (rundk, sing. rank) on 
them. The returning army used to march through 
Cairo (shakka al-Kahira) in a magnificent procession. 
Shackled prisoners, severed heads, torn, broken and 
1eversed banners, cleft and sometimes also reversed 
drums formed part of the procession. The chief com- 
manders of theexpeditionary force received sumptuous 
robes of honour (khila‘, sing. kkil‘a) and other gifts. 

The behaviour of the Mamlik army 
during a defeat. The behaviour of an army in a 
defeat or during a retreat is one of the best criteria 
for judging its efficiency and morale. Judged by this 
criterion alone, the Mamlik army would not have 
justified its great reputation. That it would be easily 
dispirited as a result of a military setback in the 
years of its decline is to be expected. The extraordi- 
nary thing is that, as far as one can judge fiom a 
single important instance, its behaviour was not 
fundamentally different when it was at, or near, the 
peak of its power. The only major defeat suffered by 
this army in the Bahri period was in the first battle 
against Ilkhan Ghazan (699/1299). The retreat soon 
turned into a panic flight. Even the grand amirs 
abandoned the soldiers under their command and 
fled for their lives. In order to facilitate their flight 
the soldiers threw away their helmets and wore 
kerchiefs instead. Many of them took off their field- 
dresses and went into hiding in Damascus from fear 
of the wrath of the mob. Others tried to disguise their 
identity by cutting their beards. Both the Egyptian 
and Syrian armies withdrew to Egypt. Their soldiers 
reached Cairo in tiny isolated groups or even singly 
(mutafarrikin furada’), most of them half-naked and 
horseless. According to one historian the number of 
those killed in the actual fighting was quite small; 
many found their death during the flight. It took 
several months to re-organize and re-equip the army, 
but Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad rose to the occasion 
in spite of his youth. The maintenance and reorga- 
nization of such huge armies could be carried out in 
Egypt because of the great prosperity of that 
country in that time, as explicitly stated by the 
sources (Nudjiim (Cairo), viii, 1225-19, 1241-8, 13-14, 
128;5-93; al-Nahdj al-sadid (in Patrologia Ortentalis), 
Xiv, 6379-83, 670,-71,; Zetterstéen, Bettrdge, 603-614, 
80,.,; Ibn al-Dawadari, ix, 17-18, 37-40). 

In the battle against Timurlang (Djumada I 803/ 
January 1401) the Mamlik defeat was not severe, 
and therefore the retreat was very orderly at the 
beginning; but as soon as the amirs learnt of Sultan 
Faradj’s departure, they also departed hastily 
without taking leave, and each of them reached 
Egypt with not more than one or two Mamltks 
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(Nudjim, vi, 63 y4-17)- 

A most striking proof of the deterioration of the 
Mamlik army’s discipline early in the gth/15th 
century is afforded by its attitude immediately after 
Sultan Barsbay raised the siege of the fortress of 
Amid in 836/1433. Failing to capture it, Sultan 
Barsbay decided to make a treaty with its defender, 
Kara Yuluk, and return to Egypt. The besieging 
army remained intact throughout the long siege, and 
suffered only few losses. There was, of course, no 
question of any defeat. Yet as soon as the news of 
the treaty spread in the camp, the whole army did 
not bother to wait for the order of retreat, but turned 
its back on the fort and started a headlong stampede 
towards Egypt. In this chaotic flight each made his 
own way, and the huge army soon disintegrated into 
tiny groups which rushed towards Egypt in different 
ways, unbeknown to one another. The amirs fled in 
one direction, whereas their Mamliks, together with 
their fulbs, ran away in another. The Sultan himself 
was left with a few followers, and was exposed during 
the whole night to great danger. The contemporary 
historian believes that Kara Yuluk could have in- 
flicted heavy losses on the retreating army had he 
possessed sufficient courage to pursue it (Nudjim, vi, 
206-9). 

In the numerous defeats which the Mamlik army 
suffered at later dates all its retreats were most 
disorderly. The soldiers returned home hungry, naked 
and barefoot. Some of them came back on foot, 
others riding donkeys and yet others riding camels 
(see €.g., Bada4, ii, 1124-6, iii, 125-6, 3418-16,3 Vs 726-8, 
1285.11). 

Battles within Mamlak military society. 
Whereas the Mamliks fought against their external 
enemies with considerable zeal and determination, 
at least until the early decades of Circassian rule, 
their internal battles were in most cases conducted 
with little determination and ferocity, and in a 
rather leisurely manner. The number of casualties was 
usually very small, The expression “insignificant 
fighting” (kital hayyin) is very frequent in connexion 
with this kind of warfare. It was almost impossible to 
foresee the results of these battles, for the two rival 
camps were always in a fluctuating state, with 
Mamliks constantly going over from one side to the 
other. When the scales were definitely tipped in 
favour of one rival, it often happened that most of 
the Mamliiks of the losing side would go over en bloc 
to the winning side (see, ¢.g., Nahdj, Xiv, 5795-805; 
Manhal, iv, fol. 216ay9-39; Nudjtim, vi, 35-6). Even in 
the battles between Barkik and his rivals, which 
were much fiercer than the ordinary Mamluk skir- 
mishes, and later in the battles which these rivals 
conducted amongst themselves, there was a constant 
flow of Mamliks from one camp to the other. 
Because of this flow and because the combatants on 
both sides wore more or less the same dress, the 
supporters of one rival had sometimes to bear 
distinguishing marks (see, ¢.g., Ibn al-Furat, vii, 
170e3-3). Only the battles between Sultan Faradj and 
his Circassians were distinguished by their particular 
ferocity (see JAOS, lxix (1949), 141-2). 

The Cairo citadel (Ral‘at al-djabal) occupied a most 
central place in the Mamlik internal strifes. In spite 
of its being strongly fortified, its sieges usually were 
of short duration, for it passed from hand to hand 
without much struggle. Sieges which lasted seven 
days were quite rare (Sulak, i, 800; Hawddith, 
17916-21, 233¢-9; Ibn al-Furat, vii, 1475, 18115; Badas‘, 
iii, 4553). The longest siege of the citadel under the 
Mamliks lasted 31 days (Badas‘, iii, 362,-363,). 
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The Madrasat al-Sultan Hasan, which is situated 
opposite the citadel, always played an important réle 
in these sieges. 

Though inter-Mamliak fighting caused considerable 
damage to the civilian population, many inhabitants 
of the capital enjoyed witnessing it in the same way 
that they enjoyed witnessing the spectacle of the 
makmal procession. Sometimes the spectators suffered 
heavier casualties than the Mamliks (Hawddith, 
17121-33 Nudjiim, vii, 405, 41714-18,). 

It was only very rarely that the Mamlik rival 
factions called the Egyptian Bedouins to help them 
against each other. When in 902/1497 they did call 
them, the Mamliks fought the Mamliks, while the 
Bedouins fought the Bedouins (Bada %‘, iii, 356,-9, 
35719-58,). A few years later, in 906/1501, the Mamlaik 
factions again contemplated calling the Bedouins for 
help, but then discarded the idea on the grounds 
that such a step was too humiliating (Bada, iii, 
450-19). As for the Bedouins, they showed little 
enthusiasm for a trial of arms with the Mamliks, as 
long as they were not attacked by them. Once 
Barkik asked the Bedouins to help him against his 
tivals, but they excused themselves, saying that they 
were not able to fight the Mamliks (Ibn al-Furat, ix, 
7211-19): 

See further the articles on the individual battles— 
“aYN DJALUT, HIMS, MARDJ DABIK, SHAKHAB, WADI 
AL-KHAZINDAR etc.; for siege-warfare see HISAR. 

(D. AyaLon) 


iv. — OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


A major field campaign was perforce an enterprise 
involving the Ottomans in a long and complicated 
process of preparation. News from abroad—espionage 
reports, in fact—had an obvious relevance to operat- 
ions in the field and the Ottomans strove to be well 
informed about the international scene (e.g., through 
Ragusa: cf. N. H. Biegman in Belleten, xxvii (1963), 
237-55 ; on Jewish spies in the Ottoman service see 
A. Arce, Espionaje y ultima aventura de José Nast ..., 
in Sefarad, xiii (1953), 257-86). Routes followed in 
earlier wars sometimes came under renewed con- 
sideration at a later date—Mehemmed II would seem 
to have studied some of the campaigns of Bayazid I 
and Murad II as a guide to his own action (cf. 
H. Inalcvk, in X. Bizans Tethikleri Kongresi Tebligleri, 
Istanbul 1957, 220). Moreover, advice about the best 
routes available might also be sought from soldiers 
and officials well acquainted with a particular theatre 
of war (cf. Hurmuzaki, Documente, ii/t, 521). 

The great campaigns stood in close relation to a 
number of geographical zones. In time of war against 
Persia, Erzurum (reached from Istanbul either along 
the sea route to Trebizond or overland) was a base 
area of vast importance for the Ottoman armies. So, 
too, the region of Diyarbekir, Van and Mosul, with 
Aleppo as a rear base—fortress towns which also 
fulfilled a similar réle in relation to ‘Irak, when that 
land was the theatre of war. Against Russia the 
Ottomans made much use of the sea routes from 
Istanbul to the Crimea and to the fortresses located 
on the rivers flowing into the Black Sea—e.g., Azov 
and Yenikale (Don and the Strait of Kerch), Ochakov 
and Kilburun (Dnepr and Bug), Akkerman (Dnestr) 
and Kilya, Ismail, Tulcea, Braila, Silistra and 
Ruschuk (Danube), to all of which must be added 
the fortresses guarding Moldavia (¢.g., Bender, 
Iasi, Kaminiec and Khotin). As for campaigns on 
the middle Danube, here the main line of advance 
was from Istanbul through Edirne, Plovdiv, Sofia 
and Nish towards Belgrade, beyond which the 
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Danube itself and the Tisza offered access into the 
Hungarian lands, the Sava and the Drava into the 
regions of Hercegovina, Dalmatia and Bosnia. The 
great centre of Salonika was well situated to act as 
a base area for-operations directed against Greece 
and Albania (cf., on communications in the Ottoman 
Empire, the works of Jiretek and Taeschner). 

The vast extent of the empire, the great distances 
to be overcome meant that full mobilization was, in 
general, a slow and laborious affair. It was the 
custom to send out in December orders calling the 
sipahis, 1.¢., the “‘feudal’’ horsemen in the provinces, 
to a campaign envisaged for the following year (cf. 
Hurmuzaki, Documente, ii]1, 521; J. Cuspinianus, De 
Turcorum origine, 63r-v; I. Dujéev, Avvisi, 43; 
Sutton, ed. A. N. Kurat, 35-7, 90-1, 151-3). Marsigli 
(Stato militare, ii, 106) indicates how, for a campaign 
in Europe, the troops from Asia Minor and the Arab 
lands passed over into the Balkans at Istanbul and 
Gallipoli or straight to Salonika from the ports of 
Syria and Egypt, the various contingents joining the 
main line of march thereafter at Philippopolis (Filibe 
{g.v.]), Sofia and Nish. Of the troops from Europe 
the Bosnians made for Eszék, the Albanians for Nish, 
the men of Transylvania for Pest via Szolnok and 
the Wallachians, Moldavians and Krim Tatars for 
Belgrade via Temesvar (Marsigli, op. cit., ii, 106). It 
was seldom possible, in time of conflict with Austria 
or Persia, to concentrate the imperial forces in the 
actual theatre of war until the summer was far 
advanced, with the result that major field operations 
often had to be compressed into the months of 
August, September and October. The diminution, in 
the late summer, of natural sources of fodder in the 
area of operations tended to restrict the length of the 
campaign season, since the Ottomans took with 
them to war—and therefore had to feed—a large 
number of transport animals (cf. de Warnery, 
Remarques, 37-8). With the onset of winter (often 
harsh in the Balkans and as a rule severe in Armenia 
and the adjacent regions) the time for withdrawal to 
winter-quarters was almost at hand. 

The preparations for a new campaign included the 
bringing together of vast supplies of war material. 
Orders would go out to the cannon foundries (Top- 
khane) at Istanbul and elsewhere for the casting of 
new guns and to the mines of the empire for supplies 
of metal (lead, copper, iron) and for the fabrication 
of picks, shovels, crowbars, axes, nails, horse-shoes, 
axles for gun-carriages and waggons, etc. (cf. art. 
BARGD, 1063; also J. Grzegorzewski, in Archiwum 
Naukowe, vi (1912), passim; Gdkbilgin, Ytriikler, 
169). Austrian accounts of material captured from 
the Ottomans during the long war of 1094/1683- 
1110/1699 embrace a wide range of articles and 
equipment—e.g., cramps, shovels, scythes, sickles, 
anvils, bellows, iron, lead, horse-shoes, nails, slow- 
match, linseed-oil, resin, pitch, cauldrons, camel-hair 
and horse-hair, ropes, cord and cables, cotton-wool, 
sacks, sheep-skins, grease, tallow, waggon-jacks, etc. 
(cf. Boethius, Kriegs-Helm, i, 153; Archiv f. Kunde 
Osterreich. Gesch.-Quellen, iv, 444; Veress, Gyula 
Véros, 452; also (for Peterwardein, 1716) Mon. 
Hung. Hist., Scriptores, xxvii, 585). These inventories 
include the guns, fire-arms and other weapons taken 
from the Ottomans and, in addition, list the amounts 
of captured -gun-powder, sulphur and saltpetre 
(essential items that the Porte drew both from 
inside the empire and from foreign sources: cf. the 
references in BARUD iv (1063) and Dyizya ii). 

Of the first importance also was the obligation to 
make available adequate supplies of food for the 


troops in the field. The Ottomans, on campaign, led 
a frugal and sober life, a little bread (or biscuit), 
mutton and rice (pilav), dried beef, onions and the 
like forming, with water, the main ingredients of 
their diet. This temperate approach to eating and 
drinking tended, as some of the Western sources 
indicate, to make the Ottoman soldier more resistant 
to disease and of greater endurance than his Christian 
foe (cf. Menavino, in Sansovino, Historia Universale, 
730; Georgieviz, Epitome, 52-53; d’Arvieux, Mémoires, 
iv, 518; de Courmenin, Votage, 261; de Warnery, 
Remarques, 23). The central government took 
elaborate measures to meet the need for supplies and 
provisions. Large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
accompanied the Ottomans to war as sustenance for 
the troops in the field (cf. Magni, Turchia, i, 290). 
On the local population dwelling close to the line of 
advance would fall the burden—against payment, 
however—of bringing to the troops on the march 
grain and victuals of various kinds (cf. da Lezze, 
Historia Turchesca, 48-9; Spandugino, in Sathas, 
Documents Inédits, ix, 230-1; de Courmenin, Voiage, 
255-6). At times, indeed, when a major campaign was 
in view, an edict might be issued, forbidding the 
export of supplies from a given area (cf. Hurmuzaki, 
Documente, ii/t, 525). The government—with the 
armed forces in mind—promoted the cultivation of 
tice in the Balkan lands, ¢.g., along the rivers 
Maritsa and Vardar (cf. FILAHA iv, 907). 

A great campaign meant the gathering together 
of vast numbers of transport animals, waggons and 
carts. Oxen and buffalo (some ot them bred under 
government control, ¢.g., in Cilicia: cf. Ewliya 
Celebi, Seydhat-name, iii, 40) hauled the large guns, 
while camels (drawn from Asia Minor and the 
Fertile Crescent), mules and draught horses (‘‘bargir’’, 
levied from the lands along the lower Danube) acted 
as beasts of burden. The sipdahis, i.¢., the “feudal” 
warriors, and also the “Alti béluik”, or mounted 
regiments of the imperial household, came to war 
with their own horses, more swift and more light in 
physique than the heavier ‘“‘baérgiy”. It was, in 
addition, the custom, for purposes of transport, to 
requisition waggons and animals, together 
with personal labour service, from the rural 
population on or near the line of march (cf. 
Menavino, in Sansovino, Historia Universale, 431, 
105r-106v; Spandugino, in Sathas, Documents 
Inédits, ix, 218; Hurmuzaki, Documente, iif, 230; 
I. Dujéev, Avvist, 203; Montecuculi-Crissé, iii, 294, 
295, 305-306; L. Barbar, in Wiener Staatswissen- 
schaftliche Studien, xiiif1, 43 ff.; B. A. Cvetkova, 
Impéts extraordinaires, 225). 

The opening of a campaign was attended with 
elaborate ceremonies. Of the six tughs [q.v.] or horse- 
tails marking the exalted rank of the Sultan two 
would be erected in the first courtyard of the imperial 
palace at Istanbul. Should the Grand Vizier—and 
not the Sultan—be in charge of the campaign, then 
one of the three #ghs assigned to him was exposed to 
public view. After six weeks this t#gh (known as 
“Ronak tught’, i.e., “tough de station”, because 
it travelled and halted one day’s march ahead of the 
main forces) was moved to the first encampment of 
the campaign located at Dawid Pasha near Istanbul, 
the war being in Europe, or else sited close to 
Uskiidar (Skutari), hostilities being in Asia. On the 
following day contingents drawn from the crafts of 
Istanbul and destined to practise their trades on 
campaign for the benefit of the troops—millers, 
bakers, butchers, saddlers, etc.—went out in cere- 


! monial procession to the encampment. Two days 
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later the Janissaries and, in succession after them, 
the other corps and regiments of the central govern- 
ment moved to the camp, where the Grand Vizier, as 
Serdar, or commander-in-chief, now joined them, 
having taken formal leave of the Sultan (cf. I. 
Dujéev, Avvisi, 215; Galland, Journal, i, 177 ff.; de 
la Croix, Mémoires, i, 266ff., 295 ff.; Kéralio, 
Histoire, i, 52 ff., ii, 73 ff., 82 ff., 88 ff.; de Warnery, 
Remarques, 21ff.; Montecuculi-Crissé, iii, 289; 
d’Ohsson, Tableau général, vii, 387 ff.; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Staatsverfassung, i, 488 ff.). 

Much care was taken to make the line of march, 
at least within the confines of the empire, as smooth 
and as practicable as possible. Orders would be sent 
to the authorities in the provinces, bidding them 
repair the relevant routes in order to facilitate the 
passage of waggons and guns. Piles of stones and 
wooden stakes served to mark out the actual line of 
advance that the troops had to follow (cf. Trésor 
politique, iii, 861; I. Dujéev, Avvisi, 69, 264; Magni, 
Turchia, i, 288; Auer, ed. Lukinich, 50; L. Barbar, 
op. cit., 22, 27, 28). The crossing of rivers (e.g., in 
Europe, the Sava, the Drava, the Danube or the 
Tisza) was a problem of particular importance. 
Supplies of tools, chains, timber, cables, nails, etc. 
had to be assembled for the building of great 
pontoon bridges. Sometimes pre-fabricated parts of 
the structure would be carried to the designated site 
in boats or on waggons and carts. Moreover, to 
ensure that the work went ahead with despatch, 
orders might be issued requisitioning the services of 
local skilled craftsmen, ¢.g., carpenters and smiths 
(cf. Barovius, De rebus Ungaricis, 134-5; Szamoskézy, 
Térténett Maradvdnyati, 147-8; Hurmuzaki, Docu- 
mente, ii/l, 521, 525, 543; Auer, ed. Lukinich, 80; 
Magni, Turchia, 391-3; de la Croix, Mémoires, 298- 
300; Molnar, in Miivészettorténeti Ertestté, viila, 
259-63). 

The Ottomans, in the time of their splendour, 
observed a strict discipline on the march. Even the 
slightest damage to orchards, gardens and cultivated 
fields along the route was visited with severe punish- 
ment (cf. Menavino, in Sansovino, Historia Univer- 
sale, 730; Georgieviz, Epitome, 53-4; Chesneau, 
Voyage, 108-9). Such discipline seems, however, to 
have been far less good, when the empire was in 
decline (cf. de Warnery, Remarques, 89). Written 
commands transmitted from the serdér, through the 
Cawush-basht and his subordinates, to the various 
corps and regiments made known the order of march, 
the chief elements of which—in the actual theatre of 
war—included an advanced screen of raiding and 
reconnaissance horsemen (é.g., akindjilar and Tatars), 
a vanguard of picked cavalry under the Carkhadjt- 
bashi, a main force embracing the Janissaries, the 
Alti béluk, the specialist troops (é.g., armourers, 
artillerists, etc.), together with the mass of the 
“feudal”? sipdhis on either flank, and a rearguard 
covering the baggage and supplies (cf. de Promon- 
torio-de Campis, ed. Babinger, 49, 61; Ordo Portae, 
ed. Serif Bastav, 8-11; Marsigli, op. cit., ii, 112-7; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Staatsverfassung, i, 493 ff.). 

The movement from one camping site to the next 
began in the small hours of the morning. It was now 
that the personnel entrusted with the choice and 
delimitation of a new site went forward, under 
suitable escort and with tents, baggage and equip- 
ment, to fulfil their duties. Access to pasture for the 
animals and to water for beasts and men alike was a 
factor of much importance in the selection of the 
next site. Experience from earlier campaigns, 
expert local advice and careful reconnaissance meant 


of course that the choice could often be made, in 
principle at least, well before the actual moment of 
need. With the forward movement thus begun, the 
various corps and regiments set out in succession, 
marching until about the hour of noon, when the 
new camp, in normal circumstances, would be at 
hand. The centre of the encampment was reserved 
for the tents of the Sultan, the Grand Vizier and the 
high dignitaries of the Porte. Around them would 
lie the Janissaries, the AH! 561k, the artillerists 
with their cannon—in short, the troops belonging 
to the imperial household. Beyond this central 
nucleus stood the Beglerbegs, the Sandjak begs and 
the sipahis of the provinces, each corps having its 
own quarters. Much colourful detail can be gleaned 
about such encampments from. the European 
sources—¢.g., on the lanterns used for marching in 
the hours of darkness, the water-carrier (sakkd) 
with his buffalo skins, the “‘baraques” of the artisans 
and craftsmen (each with a small pennant above it, 
pointing to a particular trade or occupation), the 
enclosure where strayed animals waited for their 
owners to reclaim them or the canvas barriers 
erected around the quarters of the Sultan and 
painted to look like walls. The deepest impressions 
left on the Christian mind would seem to have come, 
however, from the frugal and sober habits of the 
Ottoman soldier, the absence of drunkenness, the 
wonderful silence prevailing in such encampments 
and from the care taken to maintain a high standard 
of personal and public cleanliness amongst the 
troops (¢.g., regular visits to the barber, frequent 
washing of clothes, lavish provision of latrines both 
within the quarters of each individual unit and 
within the camp as a whole)—all of which stood in 
marked and favourable contrast to the practices 
normal in the armies of Christendom (cf. Spandugino, 
in Sathas, Documents Inédits, ix, 230; Trésor poli- 
tique, iii, 865 ff.; de Courmenin, Votage, 258-9; de la 
Croix, Mémoires, i, 289 ff., 301 ff.; Galland, Journal, 
i, 113 ff., ii, 113 ff.; d’Arvieux, Mémoires, iv, 516 ff.; 
Magni, Turchia, i, 288 ff., 301 ff., 336-7, 348-9; 
Guilleragues, A mbassades, 323 ff.; Benaglia, Relatione, 
tol ff.; Marsigli, op. ci., i, 81, ii, 56 ff.; de La 
Motraye, Voyages, ii, 5 ff.; Villars, ed. Vogiié, i, 
77 ff.; de Warnery, Remarques, 13, 22, 27-8). There 
is often mention, too, of the pomp and circumstance 
of Ottoman warfare—¢.g., of the uniform and 
equipment of the Janissaries, of the respect accorded 
to meritorious conduct in the field (the granting of 
aigrettes, of honorific robes and of gratifications in 
cash) or of the brilliant-hued pennants used to 
distinguish one from the other the various regiments 
and corps and also the personal retinues of the great 
dignitaries (cf. Trésor politique, iii, 841, 843, 853; de 
Germigny, in L’Illustre Orbandale, i, 109; Hurmuzaki, 
Documente, Supl. I, i, 86-7; Benaglia, Relatione, 234; 
Magni, Turchza, i, 339; Brue, Journal, 24, 27, 58-9; 
Perry, View of the Levant, 42). 

An assessment of Ottoman tactics in the field 
demands some degree of caution. The réle, in warfare, 
of the Janissaries, the Aléi b6luik and the specialist 
corps of the imperial household was a most im- 
portant one, but it can be given too much emphasis. 
The main weight of the Ottoman forces—and this 
fact determined in large measure their system of 
tactics—was to be found in the sipahis, the ‘‘feudal’’ 
warriors from the provinces, who far out-numbered 
the troops of the central government. On the battle- 
field, subject of course to variations imposed by the 
terrain, the normal order consisted of a firm centre 
embracing the Janissaries and other élite elements 
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with trenches, cannon and waggons as protection (in 
short, a ‘‘Wagenburg’”’ arrangement) and on each 
side a powerful wing of sipadhi horsemen. The 
tactics appropriate to such forces aligned in such an 
order are not hard to define: harassment of the foe, 
skirmishes, sudden thrusts, feigned retreats, in- 
filtration toward the flank and rear of the opposing 
troops and at last a general onset of horsemen, with 
the foe, should all go well, overrun and cut down in 
flight and relentless pursuit. To considerations of 
this kind must be added factors of a strategical 
nature: time and distance (in relation to war against 
Austria and Persia), climate (the approach of 
winter) and logistics (food and munitions for the 
men, fodder for the animals), The influence of these 
factors was such that, in the golden age, a major 
Ottoman campaign assumed the form of an offensive 
brief in duration, but waged with vigour to ensure, 
if possible, a rapid and decisive result—the emphasis 
resting, of course, in the tactical sense, on warfare 
highly mobile and fluid in character. 

As the art of war changed and became more 
elaborate in Europe, so, in the course of time, new 
tactics, indeed a distinctive system of warfare was 
evolved, first in Austria and then in Russia, to meet 
the Ottoman armies in the field. Raimondo di 
Montecucculi, one of the greatest theoreticians of war 
and himself victor over the Turks at St. Gotthard in 
1075/1664, laid down in his famous memoirs the 
principles of action destined to govern all the cam- 
paigns of Austria and Russia against the Ottomans 
in the late 11th/17th and the 12th/18th centuries: 
“|... Attaquer avec les cuirassiers l’infanterie de 
Vennemi ... soutenir et repousser sa cavalerie avec 
nos piques et notre mousqueterie, et battre sans 
relache l’une et l’autre avec l’artillerie, et toutes 
sortes de bouches a feu ...” (Montecuculi-Crissé, 
iii, 302). The tactical formation which embodied 
these principles was the square or rectangle, each side 
{two or three lines deep) consisting of alternate 
groups of foot and horse with chevaux de frise in 
front of them, the guns being at the corners of the 
square, the reserve troops and baggage inside it. 
Modifications of later date involved the disappearance 
of the pikes and the chevaux de frise, the diminution 
in the size of the squares and an increase in their 
number—changes designed, in short, to obtain 
greater freedom of movement (cf. Montecucculi, 
Mémoires, ii, passim; Réder von Diersburg, ii, 33; 
Eugen, Feldziige, ii, 552 ff., passim; Vauban, ii, 
281 ff.; de Warnery, Remarques, 63 ff., 74 ff., go ff., 
109 ff.; Marsigli, op. cit., ii, 86; Bruce, Memoirs, 43, 
46; Poniatowski, Remargues, 103; Manstein, Mé- 
moires, 124, 178 ff.; F. Ley, Miinnich, 62-3; Anthing, 
Campagnes, i, 142-3, ii, 78-9; Smitt, Suworow, 157 ff., 
431; de Volney, Considérations, 19-20, 47; von 
Berenhorst, Betrachtungen, 362 ff.; Criste, Kriege, 
272 ff.). 

The Ottoman armies still contained much sound 
material, both in respect of equipment and of men. 
Praise is given in the European sources to their 
muskets, mortars and mines (see above, BARUD, 
1064). On favourable ground the Janissaries still 
fought well, as at Grotka in 1152/1739 (cf. Criste, 
op. cit., 272-3). Nevertheless, the old Ottoman 
tactics met with little success against the co- 
ordination of all arms and all categories of troops 
practised in Austria and Russia, the increasing 
reliance of the Christians on massed gun-fire and 
musket-fire, and their conviction that the best 
means to overcome the Muslim foe was to force him 
into a major battle. The Ottomans, during the war 
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of 1683-99, began, in 1687, to entrench themselves 
in elaborate fashion, renouncing to some extent the 
open and mobile order of battle normal to them 
before this time. Such a-change—itself a conse- 
quence of the severe defeats endured at the hands of 
the Austrians since 1683—was soon shown to be of 
doubtful advantage. At Zenta in 1109/1697 the 
Ottomans, unable to hold their entrenchments under 
the efficient fire of the Austrian guns, suffered yet 
another formidable reverse (cf. Réder von Diersburg, 
ii, 22; Marsigli, op. cit., ii, 125; de Warnery, Remar- 
ques, 122 ff.). 

Much information, often of great detail, is to be 
found in the European sources of the late 17th and 
of the 18th centuries, ¢.g., on the incompetence of 
Ottoman generals, the tactics of the sipdahis, the skill 
of the Ottomans with the sabre, the use of smoke 
signals to launch an attack, the wild rush of the 
Janissaries towards the foe and on the unwieldiness 
of the Ottoman guns (cf. Villars, ed. Vogiié, i, 367, 
368; Vauban, ii, 283; Eugen, Feldziige, ii, 568 ff.; 
Réder von Diersburg, ii, 107 ff.; Poniatowski, 
Remarques, 104-5; de Warnery, Remarques, 24, 
60 ff., 77-78, 114; Kéralio, H¢stoive, i, 113 ff.; 
Smitt, Suworow, 162 ff.; Criste, Kriege, 273 ff.). 
The resultant picture—even when all allowances 
have been made—is of a war machine outmoded 
beyond hope of renovation. Soldiers of such great 
reputation as Lorraine and Villars and authors of 
genuine insight like de Warnery and Kéralio under- 
line the basic defects of Ottoman warfare—incom- 
petence in the high command, lack of an efficient 
artillery, ignorance of tactics and of the art of 
manceuvre (cf. Villars, ed. Vogiié, i, 79-80, 368, 380; 
de Warnery, Remarques, 114; Kéralio, Histoire, i, 
114-5). Reform on European lines had in fact become 
for the Ottomans a most urgent and unavoidable 
need. The last word on their traditional style of 
warfare can be left to Maurice de Saxe, who wrote 
that neither valour, nor number, nor wealth was 
lacking to them—but order, discipline and “la 
maniére de combattre” (Réveries, i, 87). 
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v.— PERSIA 


The conduct of war in the early centuries of 
Islamic Persia was based essentially on the military 
heritage of earlier Persian empires, but it also con- 
tained elements from the Arab desert tradition of 
warfare and the Turkish steppe tradition of raiding. 

We first hear of Persian military methods in the 
Islamic period from the accounts of the Arab con- 
quest of al-‘Irak and Persia under Abii Bakr and 
‘Umar. The mailed cavalryman, armed with sword, 
lance, mace or bow, was characteristic of the Sasanid 
army, and the deployment and tactics of such 
cavalrymen must have been similar to the type of 
heroic warfare depicted in the Shah-nadma (on which 
see Néldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos*, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1920, 53 ff.). War elephants were also used, 
and their use later passed to several of the Islamic 
dynasties of Persia (for the military use of elephants, 
see Fit). At the battle of Buwayb on the Euphrates 
banks in 13/634, the Persians advanced against al- 
Muthanna’s Arabs in three cavalry columns, each 
headed by an elephant protected by a group of 
infantrymen. At al-Kadisiyya in the following year, 
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Rustum’s troops (allegedly numbering 120,000, of 
whom a large proportion must have been infantry 
conscripts and camp followers) advanced on the first 
day of battle in thirteen ranks, each behind the other, 
and rained arrows on the Arabs. Being without 
adequate protective clothing or helmets, the latter 
suffered considerably, but nevertheless stood firm 
and were able to advance and use their lances and 
swords at close quarters (Tabarl, in Sir W. Muir, The 
Caliphate, its rise, decline and fall‘, Edinburgh 1915, 
104 ff., and R. Levy, The soctal structure of Islam, 
Cambridge 1957, 431-2). 

With the decline of direct Caliphal authority in 
Persia and the rise of virtually independent dynasties 
(sc. in the 3rd/9th century and after), two trends of 
military significance may be noted. Firstly, the 
emphasis on the cavalry arm increased with 
the popularity in armies of Turkish military slaves 
(ghulams [q.v.]), for these were primarily cavalry- 
men, using the weapon of the steppes, the bow. 
Secondly, multi-national, professional ar- 
mies became the norm, and the supreme commander 
or ruler had a problem in wielding together for action 
the disparate elements composing his forces. Ac- 
cording to Nizim al-Mulk, Mahmid of Ghazna drew 
advantage from this diversity. He kept the various 
nationalities, Turks, Indians, Khurasanis, Arabs, etc., 
in their ethnic groups, and encamped thus when the 
army was on the march; on the battlefield, the spirit 
of emulation spurred them all on to prodigies of 
valour (Stydsat-nama, ch. xxiv). But on more than 
one occasion, the Great Saldjiks had difficulty in 
holding their forces together on the battlefield. In 
465/1073, for instance, Malik Shah had to defend 
his throne against his uncle Kawurd, the represen- 
tative of conservative Turkmen feeling. In a battle 
outside Hamadhan, Malik Sh&h’s own Turkish 
troops turned against the Kurdish and Arab con- 
tingents of his army, because these last had played 
the decisive réle in crumpling and routing Kawurd’s 
right wing and had thus outraged the feelings of 
Turkish solidarity amongst the Sultan’s own Turks 
(Bundari, Zubdat al-nusra, 48). However, where the 
ruler or commander had at his disposal a force of 
dependable ghuldms, these could be moved along the 
front to whichever part needed strengthening or 
watching (cf. Bayhaki, Ta’vikh-i Mas‘udi, cited in 
C. E. Bosworth, Ghasnevid military organisation, in 
Isl., xxxvi/1-2 (1960), 47). 

The Arab raiders, like the Turkmen marauders 
from the steppes in later centuries, had travelled 
with a minimum of baggage. But in a settled land 
like Persia, the large-scale movement of troops was 
bound to be a complicated affair. The reduction of 
fortresses and walled towns demanded siege machi- 
nery; if agriculture was to flourish and the taxable 
capacity of the land to be maintained, an army could 
not expect to live off the countryside, so supplies had 
to be taken along; and such non-combatant bodies 
as the court and harem and the diwans of the admi- 
nistration frequently accompanied the army on its 
campaigns. When in 420/1029 Mahmiid of Ghazna 
marched against the Biiyids of Ray and Djibal, his 
full expedition comprised, besides the fighting men, 
12,000 camels carrying the armoury, 4,000 camels 
for the treasury, wardrobe and domestic equipment, 
300 elephants for transporting the tents and 2,000 
horses for conveying the harem and courtiers 
(Shabankara’i, Madjma‘ al-ansab fi 'l-tawarikh, MS 
Yeni Cami gog, ff. 178b-179a). In the 6th/12th 
century under Sultan Mahmid b. Muhammad, the 
Saldjik army also had with it on the march a travel- 





ling hospital (mdristén) mounted on 40 camels 
(Bundari, 136-7; Ibn al-Kifti, Ta°rikh al-hukamd?, 
ed. Lippert, 404-5; Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, ii, 
82-3). Naturally, the speed at which such armies 
could move was slow, and the successes of the in- 
differently-armed but highly mobile Saldjak raiders: 
in Khurasin are in large part explicable by their 
advantages over the heavily-burdened and less 
manoeuvrable Ghaznavid professional armies. 

In addition to such impedimenta as these, an 
army on the march might have to take with it 
equipment for coping with particular types of terrain 
or climatic conditions. In 430/1039 Mas‘id I of 
Ghazna sent back to his capital for equipment 
suitable for steppe and desert warfare (dlat-+ djang-t 
biydbdn) so that his forces in Khurasan might meet 
the Turkmens on more equal terms (Bayhaki, ed. 
Ghani and Fayyad, Tehran 1324/1945, 588). Beasts 
of burden were used to trample ways through snow, 
or else peasant corvées were impressed for the task. 
As a protection against rain, troops of the Ghaznavids 
are mentioned as wearing oiled cotton coats (bdrd- 
ntha-yt kirbdstn) (Bayhaki, 134, 534). Thus when an 
army was campaigning outside its normal sphere of 
action, local conditions had to be provided for if the 
army was to function at optimum efficiency; the 
sources often note the effect of the damp climate of 
the Caspian coast region in rusting weapons, and the 
Turkish archers of Ibn Ra*ik’s general Batkam were 
in 326/938 routed in Khizistan by the Biyid Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla because continuous rain had ruined their 
bowstrings (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 254-5). 

The plundering of the countryside by a 
passing army was an age-old custom in Persia (cf. 
Christensen, L’Ivan sous les Sassanides*, 213, on the 
scorched-earth tactics of SasAnid troops). Certain 
troops and commanders acquired particularly bad 
reputations for their plunderings and excesses against 
the civilian populations, such as the Daylamis of 
Mardawidj b. Ziyar (Mas‘tidi, Murddj, ix, 22-4), and 
the Turkmens—many of them fresh from the Kiptak 
steppes and still pagan—of the Kh”4rizm-Shah ‘Ala? 
al-Din Muhammad. A Ghaznavid commander in 
Khurasan cut down all the pistachio-nut trees in the 
Bayhak oasis and sent some of the trunks off to 
Ghazna for fuel (Tavtkh-+ Bayhak, 273). Other 
commanders had a good reputation for the discipline 
which they kept over their soldiers whilst on the 
march, ¢g., Ya‘ktib b. Layth (Murtdj, viii, 46 ff.). 
It was recognised that violent behaviour was 
morally indefensible and contrary to the Shari‘a, 
but it was sometimes excused on the grounds of 
necessity (see the apologia of Sulaym4n b. Kutalmfsh 
for his ravaging of the region of Aleppo in 477/ 
1084-5, in Ibn al-Athir, x, 90). Not infrequently the 
civilian population of a whole region might be 
evacuated in face of an advancing enemy, as is said 
to have been done by ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad in 
the Sir Darya valley when the Mongols were 
approaching (tb1d., xii, 179). 

The commander of an advancing army had to 
plan his strategy with regard to such considerations 
as the availability of supplies, the maintenance of 
his communications and the type of terrain and 
natural conditions which he would have to face when 
giving battle. In a land of hydraulic constructions 
like Persia, it was often possible to divert rivers and 
irrigation channels to flood the land in face of an 
approaching enemy. In 456/1064 Kutalmish b. 
Arslan Isra*il rebelled against Alp Arslan; he shut 
himself up in Ray and made the roads thither 
impassable by diverting water over the salt flats and 
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into the wadis (Ibn al-Athir, x, 23-4). But the locus 
classicus for this tactic was Kh*drizm, where an 
army advancing north-westwards along the Oxus 
could be halted by the flooding of the very complex 
irrigation system of that region (for examples from 
the 6th/12th century, see Barthold, Turkestan, 154, 
325, 337, 339, 349). On the other hand, such a 
decision to flood territory might affect both sides. 
When the Ghirid ‘Ala? al-Din Husayn faced Sandjar 
at Nab in the Hari Rid valley in 547/1152, he 
decided to flood his own rear to prevent his soldiers 
yielding; this manoeuvre recoiled upon him disas- 
trously, for the Turkish troops in the Ghirid army 
deserted to the Saldjiks, and the Ghiris were pushed 
back into the flooded lands and swamps (Djiazdjani, 
Tabakat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, 358-60). 

When the army halted and prepared for 
battle, guards were posted and scouts sent out to 
investigate the terrain and the enemy positions 
(Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Adab al-muluk, ch. xx; on this 
work, see Bibliography). According to this author, 
the ‘Arid or head of the military branch of the 
administration then inspected the whole of the army, 
from the officers downwards, their weapons and 
their mounts, and passed them as fit for battle. 
Commanders exhorted their troops, often promising 
special rewards for outstanding feats of bravery (cf. 
Bosworth, in Jsl., xxxvi/1-2, 69-70, 74). If the enemy 
were infidels, religious enthusiasms could be roused, 
and Fakhr-i Mudabbir has a section on the lashkar-+ 
salah ‘‘those who support the soldiers by their 
prayers and intercessions’” (ch. xxxiv). During Alp 
Arslan’s Anatolian campaign of 463/1071, the Caliph 
al-Ka?im composed special prayers for the Muslim 
forces; copies were sent to the khatibs attached to 
the Saldjik army and the prayers were read out 
before the battle of Malazgird (Mantzikert) (Husayni, 
Akhbar al-dawla al-Saldjikiyya, 47-8; Caben, La 
campagne de Mantzikert d@’aprés les sources musul- 
manes, in Byszantion, ix (1934), 633). The armies 
which campaigned against the Greeks and Georgians 
in eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus usually in- 
cluded religious elements, to be equated here with 
the ghdzis (g.v.], who not only exhorted the faithful 
but who might themselves join in the fray. For the 
coalition of 570/1174-5 of the Muslim rulers of north- 
west Persia against the Georgians, the mother of the 
Saldjik Sultan Arslan b. Toghril fitted out a group 
of ten such men under the Imam of Hamadhan, and 
when the Muslim troops flagged, the Imam led his 
little group into battle with a charge of such vehe- 
mence that the day was saved for Islam (Rawandi, 
Rahat al-sudtir, 299-300). 

In an age when belief in the influence of the stars 
on human affairs was all but universal, the decision 
to give battle might be made on such irrational 
grounds as the prognostication of the commander’s 
personal astrologer, an important figure in his 
entourage (cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 328). The old Arab 
practice of personal combats between the champions 
of each army before the signal for a general engage- 
ment was given, was still common, and Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir devotes a section to the mubdrizan (ch. 
xxvii), The outcome of these combats might well 
affect the morale of the onlooking armies and thus 
influence the subsequent fighting. In the third 
battle between the rival Saldjiks Bark-yaruk and 
Muhammad at Ridhrawar in 495/1102, the personal 
combats were indecisive, so the two armies disengaged 
and peace was arranged (Ibn al-Athir, x, 224-7). 

We pass now to the arrangement of forces 
on the battlefield itself. Pre-Islamic Persian 


commanders sometimes deployed their troops in 
long, unbroken lines (Arabic, suféf), which then 
advanced on the enemy (as at al-Kadisiyya, see 
above), but this was usually modified by breaking the 
troops up into fighting groups. The classic formation 
resulting from this was a quinquepartite one 
(ta‘biya), called by Fakhr-i Mudabbir the “Persian” 
method, as used by the Sasanids, as opposed to the 
“Turkish” one. It was used both for the army on 
the march and as arranged for battle, provided in 
this latter case that the ground was reasonably level 
and open. It comprised a vanguard (mukaddam), a 
left wing (maysara), a centre (kalb), and right wing 
(maymana) and a rearguard (saka, khalifa) containing 
the reserves, the whole body being preceded on the 
march by a screen of scouts (fal@s‘). Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir says that the general in charge should place 
his archers on the left wing, the men with javelins: 
on the right and the men armed with maces, clubs, 
swords and battleaxes in the centre; action should 
then start with the movement forward of the left 
wing, followed by the centre and right wing (ch. xxiv). 

The historical sources give plentiful examples of 
the. use of this quinquepartite formation, although 
when the armies actually engaged, the vanguard had 
normally dropped back to merge with the three 
component blocks of the front line. When in 389/999 
Mahmiid of Ghazna defeated the Samanid Amir 
Abu ’l-Fawaris ‘Abd al-Malik and his amirs near 
Marw, the Sultan himself held the centre with 10,000 
cavalry and 70 elephants, his brother Abu ’l-Muzaffar 
Nasr had the right wing with 10,000 cavalry and 30 
elephants and the former commanders of his father 
Sebiiktigin had the left wing with 12,000 cavalry and 
40 elephants (Hilal al-Sabi?in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate, iii, 342-3, tr. vi, 367-8). In 526/r131 the 
Saldjiks Mas‘id b. Muhammad and his brother 
Saldjik Shah faced Sandjar and his protégé Toghril 
b. Muhammad at Dinawar. Both sides employed this 
formation and, like Mahmid of Ghazna, Sandjar 
placed a protective screen of elephants before his 
lines. Mas‘id b. Muhammad took the centre himself, 
placing the Amirs Karata Saki and Kizil on his left 
and the Amirs Yiiriinkush Bazdar and Yisuf 
Cash on his right. Facing him, Sandjar held his 
own centre with 10,000 troops; his nephew Toghril, 
the Amir Kamat and another commander, the 
Amir-i Amiran, were on the left; and the Kh*arizm- 
Shah Atsiz and other commanders were on the right. 
Mas‘iid’s army was defeated by a tactic frequently 
practised on such occasions and reminiscent of the 
classic enveloping movement employed with such 
success by Hannibal against the Romans at Cannae: 
Karatéa Saki drove into Sandjar’s centre, but Toghril 
and Atsiz dropped back from the wings and envelop- 
ped and annihilated Karata’s forces (Ibn al-Athir, x, 
476). It was possible in battle, however, for one wing 
of each army to push back the opposing wing so that 
a circular formation resulted. This occurred during 
the first engagement of the Kh*arizm-Shah ‘Ala? al- 
Din Muhammad and his son Djalal al-Din with the 
Mongol Djoti. The only way out of this impasse was 
for the Mongols to launch an attack on the centre, 
but Djalal al-Din stood firm, and the two armies 
disengaged when night fell (Djizdjani, tr. 268-70; 
other examples of this pattern of battle in Djuwayni- 
Boyle, 351-2, 360). 

The use of elephants to form a screen before the 
front ranks of the ta‘biya was especially favoured 
by such dynasties as the Ghaznavids, Saldjiks and 
Ghirids (for details, see FiL), but other means might 
be used to protect the front line. At the battle of 
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Bazimdj4 near Baghdad in 549/1154 between the 
Caliph al-Muktafi and a Turkish army under the 
Amir Mas‘iid Bilali, the latter army had with it 
great numbers of Turkmens, together with their 
tents, flocks, families and other baggage. The 
Turkish amirs placed these thousands of horses and 
sheep before their front rank as a barrier, stationing 
armoured troops behind them; the Caliphal forces 
nevertheless broke through (Bund§ari, 236-9). 

In confused fighting, when the troops were densely 
packed together, the army’s standard (‘alam [q.v.]) 
was important as a rallying-point. Under the Ghaz- 
navids and Saldjiks, the office of standard-bearer 
(‘alam-ddr) was usually given to a trusted ghulam. 
The capture of an army’s standard had a dispiritng 
effect on the troops, and might well decide the 
outcome of the battle. When the Kh" arizmian prince 
Kutb al-Din b. Tekish (the later ‘Ala? al-Din 
Muhammad) was campaigning against the Isma‘ilis 
of Kihistan, his standard mysteriously drooped and 
snapped; this was taken as an ill omen, and he made 
peace and withdrew his forces (Djuwayni-Boyle, 
315). The waving of flags, in addition to the use of 
drums and trumpets, was one of the chief means by 
which a commander could pass instructions to a 
distant part of the battlefield (cf. 4dab al-mulak, 
ch, xxviii); and as an aid to the directing of the 
fighting, the commanders of the Ghaznavids were 
often given personal elephants to use as vantage- 
points (Bayhaki, 483). 

Fakhr-i Mudabbir regards the use of ambushes 
and secret attacks, launched at such unguarded 
times as the midday siesta and in the early morning 
when guards are changing duties, as a most important 
aspect of the art of war (ch. xxii). The old raiding 
tactic, common to both the desert Arabs and the 
Turkish nomads, of an impetuous attack, a feigned 
flight and a return to the onslaught (karr wa farr), 
could still be made to work in certain conditions. 
The local chiefs of Tabaristan used it with effect 
against the invading Ghaznavids in 426/1035 (Bay- 
haki, 458). At Malazgird, Alp Arslan successfully 
drew the Greek army into an ambush by means of a 
feigned retreat (Cahen in Bysantion, ix, 634-5). For 
a battle outside Baghdad in 621/1224, Djalal al-Din 
Kh*arizm-Shah had inferior numbers; he therefore 
posted a detachment of men in an ambush, made two 
or three assaults on the forces of the Caliphal general 
Kushtemiir, and then a feigned flight and return 
(Djuwayni-Boyle, 422-3). 

During his Indian campaigns, Sebiiktigin is said 
to have used a technique of successive attacks. He 
separated his ghulams, who were armed with clubs 
and maces, into groups of 500 men, and each group 
attacked in turn, falling back to allow another group 
to move up (‘Utbi-Manini, Yamini, i, 85-6). 

Whilst the flexibility of cavalry made it very useful 
in open conditions, where the opposing forces might 
be spread over a wide front, infantry often came 
into its own in broken or precipitous terrain or where 
the fighting was close and confused. The Daylamis 
were famed as_ tough infantrymen, and at times 
they were mounted on camels or mules and rushed 
to the battlefield. In a battle of 322/934 with Yakut, 
governor of Fars, ‘Ali b. Biiya’s Daylamis dis- 
mounted and advanced on the enemy behind a solid 
wall of shields, from which they employed their 
characteristic weapons of the zhipin, a pronged 
javelin which could be used either for thrusting or 
throwing, and the battleaxe (Miskawayh and Hilal 
al-Sabi?, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, i, 297-8, 
iii, 423, tr. iv, 336-7, vi, 449). Similarly, the Ghaz- 
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navids had a permanent force of crack palace 
infantry (piyddagdn-i dargahi) who were carried on 
swift camels to distant battlefields and then dis- 
mounted to fight (Bayhaki, 603-4). When in 5o1/ 
1107-8 the Saldjik Sultan Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah faced the Mazyadid ‘“‘King of the Arabs”, Sayf 
al-Dawla Sadaka, the ground at al-Nu‘m4aniyya 
between Baghdad and WaAsit was too swampy for 
horses to manoeuvre, so Muhammad’s Turks dis- 
mounted and fought on foot (Husaynif, 80). The 
Ghiris of central Afghanistan were, like the Day- 
lamis, a race of mountaineers and were famed as 
infantrymen. Djizdjani mentions a peculiar tactic 
of theirs, the use of the karwa, a protective screen 
of cowhide padded with cotton; this was placed over 
the shoulders and formed a defence for advancing 
soldiers (Tabakat-i Ndsiri, tr. 352-3; according to 
Raverty, the kdrwa was used in Afghanistan until 
the introduction of firearms). 

Since Persia is a land of predominantly land- 
locked rivers, few of which are in any case perennial, 
amphibious operations are only rarely mention- 
ed in the sources. The Oxus was unsuitable for large- 
scale navigation, and armies attacking Khdrizm 
marched along its banks rather than sailed down it. 
Only on the edge of the Persian world, in the Indus 
valley, do we hear of extensive river warfare. In 
418/1027 Mahmiid of Ghazna led an expedition 
against the pagan Dijats of the lower Indus region, 
employing 1,400 ships armoured with spikes and 
carrying fighting men. When battle was joined, the 
Muslim troops rammed the Djats’ ships and hurled 
naft at them; soldiers waiting on the river banks then 
finished off the undrowned survivors (Gardizi, 
Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, Berlin 1928, 88-9; M. 
Nazim, The life and times of Sultin Mahmid of 
Ghasna, Cambridge 1931, 121-2). 

The conventions of warfare included the ones that 
quarter, aman, should be freely given and that 
prisoners-of-war should not be slaughtered or ill- 
treated (Adadb al-muliik, ch. xxiv). The sources 
usually therefore mention breaches of these con- 
ventions, as in Kirman during the time of the Saldjik 
Arslan Shah b. Toghril Shah (d. 572/1176-7), when 
inexperienced soldiers and ghuldms of his killed 
captives from an invading army (Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, Ta°rikh-i Saldjukiyan-i Kirman, 46). It 
was not, however, regarded as unethical to masque- 
rade in the characteristic dress of the enemy; it is 
recorded that the Kh*arizm-Shah ‘Ala? al-Din 
Muhammad was fond of the tactic of donning in 
battle the distinguishing garb of the enemy in order 
to confuse him (Djuwayn!-Boyle, 352). 

After the battle, the victorious army divided up 
the captured booty [see GHANiMaA]. In the absence 
of the ruler himself, the ‘Avid often supervised this 
procedure, taking out the ruler’s fifth and those 
items specifically reserved for him, such as precious 
metals, weapons and elephants. The remainder was 
then divided out amongst the fighting personnel 
though not, according to the Addb al-mulak, ch. 
Xxxii, amongst the camp following (cf. Bosworth in 
Isl., xxxvi/1-2, 62, 74). 

The Mongols and Timirids brought into the 
Persian world fresh military ways. During the period 
of their dominance (sc. the 7th-gth/13th-15th cen- 
turies), the older techniques of warfare, based 
essentially on slow-moving, heavily-armed profes- 
sional armies, were temporarily eclipsed; they re- 
emerged under the Safawids and their successors, 
but were then revolutionized by the introduction of 
firearms. The Mongol armies-were composed almost 
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wholly of cavalrymen, with the bow as their basic ! greatest trust stationed on the extremities of the 


weapon; these armies have therefore been cited by 
military historians as showing that cavalry need not 
depend on a stable infantry base, as was usual in 
earlier times in the classical and Near Eastern worlds 
(cf. D. Martin, The Mongol army, in JRAS, 1943, 49). 
Before embarking on a campaign, such commanders 
as Cingiz and Timir carefully mapped out their 
operations; this attention to planning and detail 
gives a striking impression of modernity compared 
with the more empirical and haphazard methods of 
earlier conquerors and commanders. Spies would be 
sent out, and before the Manchurian campaign of 
1211 and the Kh” arizmian one of 616/1219, Cingiz ob- 
tained information on local conditions from traders 
and others familiar with those lands. According to 
Sayfi Harawi, Cingiz had maps of Afghanistan 
prepared for himself, and Ibn ‘Arabshah likewise 
mentions Timir’s interest in maps. By such means 
as these, Cingiz learnt about the topography of 
Sistan and Balitistan and was able to send the 
minimum force necessary with his son Caghatay to 
try and intercept Djalal al-Din Kh*arizm-Shah on 
his return from India (A. Z. V. Togan, Umum tirk 
tarihine giris, Istanbul 1946, 109-10, 425). The 
Mongols also spread rumours about the enormous 
size of their forces and sent secret agents to provoke 
dissension and treachery. On the battlefield, captives 
were used to swell the apparent numbers of the 
Mongols, and dummies mounted on horses were even 
used (Martin, op. cit., 59). These tricks doubtless 
contributed to the obviously exaggerated numbers 
for the Mongol armies given in the sources. 

The basic formation of the Mongol army 
was a tripartite one, comprising a centre (where the 
Khan’s personal bodyguard of picked men, ba°’atur 
{see BAHADUR], was usually stationed) and two 
wings, any of which components could function as 
separate military units. The Mongols entered a new 
territory in widely separated colums, with screens 
of scouts and with couriers to maintain contact with 
the other columns. Cingiz usually endeavoured to 
defeat the enemy in a pitched battle before pene- 
trating far into unfamiliar ground, and his great 
enemy the Kh” 4rizm-Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad 
sought by all means possible to avoid such an engage- 
ment, compelling the Mongols to reduce the coun- 
tryside of Transoxania and thus isolate Bukhara and 
Samarkand. On the battlefield, the Mongol light 
cavalry would gallop forward showering arrows 
whilst one or both of the wings began an enveloping 
movement against the enemy’s flanks or rear. At 
times, riders would dismount in order to shoot in a 
more accurate or concentrated way, as did the troops 
of Ghazan Khan in his battle of 699/1299 with the 
Mamliks at Madjma‘ al-Muriidj near Salamiyya in 
Syria. However, surprise was a great feature of both 
the strategy and tactics of the Mongols; such strat- 
agems as the feigned retreat were highly favoured, 
and proved successful on a remarkable number of 
occasions. The Mongols also pursued fugitives 
relentlessly, to prevent the defeated forces from 
regrouping; after the defeat of the Mamltiks mention- 
ed above, Mongol soldiers appeared as far south as 
Jerusalem and Ghazza (Martin, op. cit., 59-76). 

In the military sphere as elsewhere, the Mongols 
and Timirids left a lasting imprint on the Persian 
world. It was not surprising that the Ozbek army of 
Shaybani Khan, of which Babur was originally a 
member, should still follow the Mongol pattern of 
battle-array, with the positions in the battle-line 
handed down hereditarily and the warriors of 


two wings (Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 154-5). The 
army of the Turkmen Ak Koyunlu dynasty was 
divided in the Turco-Mongol fashion into the three 
divisions of a centre (called by the Mongol term 
mankalay “forehead’’, “front’’), a left wing (sol) and 
a right wing (sagh) (Minorsky, A civil and military 
review in Fars in 881/1476, in BSOS, x (1939-42), 
154 ff.). 

With the advent of the Safawids, artillery and 
firearms came into prominence and wrought a 
fundamental change in the art of war; for a con- 
sideration of military techniques in this later period 
see BARUD V.—THE SAFAWIDS, 

Bibliography: (in addition to the references 
given in the text): There has been little systematic 
study of the military history of mediaeval Persia, 
Some of the strategic and tactical aspects of the 
Ghaznavid-Saldjik fighting are considered in 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: their empire tn 
Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 
1963, 241 ff., and there exists a study of the battle 
of Dandankan, based on Bayhaki’s account, by 
B. N. Zakhoder in Russkiy Istoriéeskiy Zurnal, 
1943, Turkish tr. in Belleten, xviii (1954), 581-7. 
There is a general survey of the art of war in 
Persia up to the coming of the Saldjiks by Spuler in 
his Iran in friih-islamischer Zeit, 494-9; in his 
bibliography (Nos. 365 and 366) are cited two 
general works on the military history of Persia, 
Dj. Kizanli, Ta°rikh-i nizamiyya-yi Irdn, Tehran 
1310/1932, and Gh. H. Muktadir, Ta?rikh-1 
nizami-yi Irdn, Tehran 1319/1940. The Mongols 
as soldiers have attracted rather more attention; 
see Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran’, 413-6, and 
D. Martin, The Mongol army, in JRAS, 1943, 
46-85 (the same author’s article Chinghiz Khan’s 
first invasion of the Chin empire, in ibid., 182-216, 
illustrates Mongol strategy and tactics but in a 
non-Persian context). Quatremére’s notes to his 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, i, Paris 1836, still 
contain valuable material on the art of war in 
this period. Of the Persian Mirrors for Princes, 
chs. xx and xli of the Kabts-ndma of Kay Ka?iis 
are relevant, but of outstanding value is the Adab 
al-mulik wa kifaéyat al-mamlik or A dab al-harb wa 
‘l-shadja@‘a of Fakhr-i Mudabbir Mubarakshah, 
written under Sultan Iletmish of Delhi in the 
early 7th/13th century. The greater part of it 
deals specifically with the art of war, and its in- 
formation seems to be based primarily on Ghaz- 
navid and Ghiirid practice (see on it I. M. Shafi, 
Fresh light on the Ghaznavtds, in IC, xii (1938), 
189-234, and Bosworth, Early sources for the history 
of the first four Ghaznavid Sultans (977-1041), in 
IQ, vii (1963), 16; Cl. Cahen has used material 
from it for his appendix on the weapons of the 
Ghirids in Un tratté d’armurerie composé pour 
Saladin, in BEt.Or., xii (1947-8), 160-2). 

(C. E. Boswortu) 


vi. — INDIA 


1. General.—The army in India (for its compo- 
sition, organization, training and pay, see LASHKAR) 
was distributed in various places of a ruler’s domin- 
ions according to their strategic importance, in order 
to avoid difficulties of transport; for example, the 
north-west frontier provinces, where there was the 
continual threat of Mughal raids, were always well 
provided with experienced troops under able and 
loyal commanders during the Dihli sultanate period. 
The main army was concentrated in the capital, or 
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in a city or camp where the ruler was residing, with 
detachments and garrisons at many provincial head- 
quarters under the command of kéfwéls [g.v.]. The 
garrison system, which the Indian sultans seem to 
have inherited from the ‘Abbasids through the 
Ghaznawids, was always well maintained, many 
rulers attaching great importance to keeping old 
forts in good repair and building others as the 
dominions were enlarged, modifying them for 
artillery as this became available [see usw]. When 
the need for war arose, the first attempts to meet the 
situation would be made by local troops; if these 
were inadequate, reinforcements would be called 
for from neighbouring areas before aid was requested 
from the capital. The forces at the capital (kaskm- 
kalb) had as their main component the cavalry, well 
accoutred and mounted on Arab or Turkoman 
horses; and this branch was of course fully mobile 
and could easily be sent to a distant part of the 
dominions, The other fighting branches, however, 
the elephants and the infantry, were less mobile; 
elephants were maintained especially in the capital, 
since possession of them was a royal prerogative and 
no sultan would permit them to be concentrated in a 
town away from the capital, where they might be 
used against him in the event of rebellion. The 
infantry (pdyak) maintained in the capital were 
employed as bodyguards and for local defence; 
Diya? al-Din Barani comments on their skill with 
the bow, and mentions that the best payaks came 
from Bengal. Obviously they were not readily trans- 
portable on distant campaigns, although on major 
expeditions they could march with the baggage 
train, for which they would provide a continual 
escort; but a class of infantry (pdyak ba asp) is 
mentioned which seems to have been provided with 
horses maintained by the government. On remoter 
campaigns infantry could be drawn from standing 
local troops, locally conscripted, or provided by 
feudatory rulers; and local arrangements were 
similarly necessary to facilitate the passage of the 
army on its line of march. 

2.—The army on the march. Armies would 
commence the march at an auspicious moment fixed 
by the astrologers, and before leaving, rulers, com- 
manders and troops would visit saints and shrines 
for protection and blessing—indeed, holy men were 
called lashkar-i du‘a?. The army would be led by an 
advance party, including the scouts, standard 
bearers and musicians—importance was given to 
the spectacular side, cf. Amir Khusraw, Khaszain 
al-futik, SAligath 1927, 101-2; Shams-i Siradj ‘Afif, 
Ta?rikh-i Firiz Shahi, Bibl. Ind., 1890, 369-7o— 
and officers of the commissariat who would ensure 
that adequate stores were available along the route. 
The sultan moved in the main party, accompanied 
on major expeditions by the ‘u/ama? and the haram-— 
a practice continued by the Mughals, in Humayin’s 
time the Mughal camp assuming the dimensions of a 
city under canvas moving from place to place, while 
by the time of Awrangzib the march had become very 
cumbrous, with its heavy artillery, baggage train, the 
imperial treasure on several hundred camels, the 
imperial archives, fresh water for the court (Ganges 
water was favoured; cf. GANGA ad fin.), the im- 
perial kitchen and provisions, the imperial wardrobe, 
presents for use as diplomatic gifts, and the imperial 
tents and other appurtenances of the camp, as well 
as the tools of war: besides projectile engines, saps 
and mines for use in sieges [see HISAR], armouries for 
the supply of missiles and replacement of broken 
weapons (zarrdd-khana; cf. Abu’l-Fadl Bayhaki, 


Tarikh, Bibl. Ind., 1862, 6), and the royal armoury 
(ktr-khanda). The march was also attended by large 
numbers of imperial and other servants. 

Transport was provided by draught- or pack- 
buffaloes, camels, ponies and elephants. The latter 
were also used in river-crossings, either by fording or, 
in deeper water, to break the force of the current to 
enable troops to cross (‘Afif, of. cit., 111). But 
pontoon bridges were also used, as well as river boats 
when these were available—as they would have been 
in the sultan’s territory, cf. Ahl Allah Mushtakt, 
Waktat-+ Mushtaki, B.M. Add. 11633, fol. 49 1.3 
and the large force of woodcutters used, ¢.g., by 
Islim Shah Soir against Humayin (‘Abd Allah, 
Ta@rikk-+ Da@adt, B. M. Or. 197, fol. 114 r.), must 
have been employed for river crossings inter alia. 

Stores were available to a marching army within 
its own frontiers from the various state granaries as 
well as from local tributary chiefs, who demonstrated 
their loyalty by gifts of provisions, and from land- 
holders under the sultanate who were required to 
supply grain as well as transport and boats—often, 
indeed, also to join the marching army or to supply 
some member of their family for that purpose. Grain 
was also brought to the army, on the march or on 
the battlefield, by corn-merchants (bandjdrds), often 
nomads, who were encouraged by good prices (Diya? 
al-Din Barant, Ta°rtkh-i Firds Skaht, Bibl. Ind., 1862, 
304 ff.); it was often provided by the local population 
on payment—the kolwadi of the camp ensured 
that grain was available at reasonable rates—or, 
in the last resort, was-obtained by plunder; but 
since this alienated the local population, who might 
flee, in which case supplies would of course fail, this 
was seldom resorted to. In any case, compensation 
would later be paid for stores taken or for land or 
crops damaged, the rate being assessed by the local 
amin (called also munst/, mushrif in the Sart period), 
cf. ‘Abbas Sarwan!l, Tubfa-yi Akbar Shaht, B.M. Or. 
164, 73 V. 

Although rapidity of movement sometimes per- 
mitted little halting—forced marches were not un- 
known—the army on the march generally encamped 
at night. The site was when possible carefully chosen, 
as adequate water, forage and firewood had to be 
available, and for preference a locality defended by 
river or hill was selected. The fighting arms were 
naturally in the forward and flanking positions, 
corresponding to their places in the order of battle 
(see below), the sultan’s personal party was in the 
middle of the camp, and behind were the armouries, 
transport and camp-followers. If the camp was in the 
vicinity of the enemy’s forces, and hence in danger 
of attack by skirmishing parties or patrols, it would 
be defended by a ditch and parapet, certainly from 
Khaldj! times (cf. Barani, op. cit., 301); in Timir’s 
campaign against Mahmid Tughluk it is recorded 
that trees were felled to form an abatis within the 
ditch (Malfazat-t Timiri, tr. Elliot, iii, 437), and that 
lines of tethered buffaloes were placed in front of the 
first rank of troops as a defence against elephants, 
which could be further impeded by caltrops; Babur 
at the battle of Panipat also used the abatis to 
protect a flank, guarding his front by picketed carts 
(although this device is referred to in India in the 
yth/13th century, see Fakhr al-Din Mubarak, 4ddb 
al-mulik wa kifayat al-mamlak, India Office MS 647, 
f. 87 v.; in the battle between Humayin and Sultan 
Bahadur of Gudjarat in 942/1535 gun-carriages were 
so used by both sides); and a little later, in the time 
of Shir Sh&h Sir, the parapets were formed of sand- 
bags. The same defences were applied to the last 
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camping-ground, i.¢., the camp at the battlefield, 
with such additional protection as the exigencies of 
the campaign seemed to call for. This was certainly 
continued until late in the Mughal period, for in the 
campaign of Djahandar Shab’s son ‘Izz al-Din against 
Farrukhsiyar in 1124/1712 we read of his throwing 
up a parapet about 2 m. high inside a wide ditch 
around his camp, on which he mounted guns and 
mortars (Kh*afi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubdb, Bibl. 
Ind., 1869, ii, 699). 

3.—Battle-ground. In addition to the require- 
ments of the encamped army (see above) the actual 
terrain of combat was selected with great care: the 
presence of a hill or some other natural defence at 
the rear or on the flanks would relieve the commander 
from making extensive arrangements for the pro- 
tection of that quarter. The ideal ground had, in 
addition to these natural defences, an extensive 
plain of hard or smooth ground—stony ground was 
when possible avoided as it damaged the horses’ 
hoofs—free from dust, sand or mire, neither too near 
nor too remote from habitation, and with an in- 
dependent water-supply. The battle-field itself might 
be further defended by entrenchment, abatis or 
stockade, as in the case of the camp; in later periods 
such defence might be provided also for individual 
pieces of artillery. 

These requisites seem to have been sought at all 
periods of the Muslim power in India. Timir thought- 
fully adds (Tuzuk, 191) that the sun should not be 
in front of the battle-ground, lest the eyes of the 
troops be dazzled. 

4. Order of battle.—The general order of filing 
an army in the field—vanguard, right wing, left wing, 
centre and rear—persisted in Muslim India with 
little variation, but with bewildering changes of 
terminology, from the days of the Ghaznawids; the 
composition of the various elements was, however, 
never firmly established, and at different times 
places were found for elephants or for artillery in one 
or more of these traditional elements. The main arm 
in terms of which all dispositions were conceived was 
invariably the cavalry. 

In advance of the vanguard were the scouts and 
skirmishers (faldéya, mukaddama-i pish, yaski in 
Sultanate times; under Timir and Babur kardwal; 
under the later Mughals mukaddamai al-djaysh, 
mankala and jali‘a are used besides taldya), light 
squadrons trained to reconnoitre the roads and the 
enemy’s positions and to bring back quick inform- 
ation; they were instructed not to move in a body 
yet to maintain touch with one another, not to engage 
the enemy unless they were attacked, and to retreat 
with caution lest their withdrawal be interpreted as 
flight and thus cause a general stampede (4dab al- 
mulik, fols. 84 v.-86 v.). They might be divided into 
left and right sections (Kardwal-i dast-i Cap, karawal-i 
dasi-t rast), as with Timir. 

The vanguard proper was called mukaddama under 
the Dihli sultans, hardwal under Timir and the 
Mughals, With Timur the hardwal had its own van, 
the hardwal-i hardwal, the main body being the 
harawal-i busurg; Babur in the battle of Panipat 
added to this a vanguard reserve, farh-i hardwal. 

The wings (djindk < Ar. djanah) were in Sultanate 
times called maysara (left) and maymana (right), 
each divisible into left and right sections; under 
Timir the right and left wings were called baranghar 
and djaranghar respectively, with the possibility of 
much subdivision: ¢.g., for the right wing the sardwal-i 
baranghar (van. of the right wing), Capdwal-1 baran- 
ghar (left section of the right wing), shakdwal-+ 
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baranghar (right section of the right wing), possibly 
also hardwal-i capdwal-t baranghar (van of the right 
section of the right wing); and so similarly for the 
left wing. Babur’s army was disposed in much the 
same way, the terms yamin-i baranghar and yasar-t 
baranghar being used for the right and left sides of 
the right wing (corresponding terms also for the left 
wing); each wing had in addition a flanking party 
(tulghuma, tulkuma) of light cavalry to encircle the 
enemy’s flank and take him in the rear; and each 
wing had also its own reserve (far{t). 

The centre was known in Sultanate times as 
kalb, with its two sections, dast-t ¢ap-i kalb and 
dast-t rast-t kalb, to left and right respectively; it 
was followed by the rearguard, sukka or khalf. In 
Timir’s accounts the centre is kol or ghol, the rear- 
guard ‘akab; Babur uses similar terms, though the 
later Mughals sometimes reverted to the earlier 
terms, and used in addition canddwal or caghdul for 
the rearguard. The term ilatmash is used in the 
accounts of Akbar’s campaigns for units filed be- 
tween vanguard and centre, but apparently some- 
times posted on the flanks of the centre just clear of 
the rear of the right and left wings, or in front of them; 
in such cases their function must have been similar 
to that of the tulghuma. 

At all times the centre was where the ruler or his 
deputy took his station, accompanied by the ‘ulaméa?, 
physicians, astrologers, etc., and the personal body- 
guard; and this was the usual station for the ele- 
phants, certainly at least the ceremonial elephants 
carrying the standards and the ¢chatra and those 
carrying bands of musicians. Wives or favourite 
children not infrequently accompanied the royal 
commander in the hawda of his elephant, although 
Awrangzib deprecated this practice, declaring that 
unnecessary persons round the commander hindered 
efficient leadership and organization. The chain of 
command was passed from the commander to all 
branches of the army through adjutants (tawddi, 
yasawal, sasdwal), who were also responsible for 
ensuring that proper battle array and battle dis- 
cipline were maintained; the orders might be com- 
municated through flag signals, drum-beat or 
trumpet-blast, as well as by couriers. 

The composition of the other divisions of the army 
varied greatly throughout the Muslim period, ex- 
cept perhaps for the rearguard, which at all times 
comprised the kitchens, armouries, wardrobes, 
treasury, spare animals, prisoners, wounded, and a 
fighting contingent for the defence of the centre 
from any attack from behind. For the rest, at least 
a few general principles can be enumerated. In 
Sultanate times there were three ways of drawing up: 
infantry, cavalry or elephants could form the front 
line, according to the exigencies of the situation. 
When the infantry led, four lines of foot-soldiers, 
their accoutrements somewhat different for each line, 
were arrayed with wide gaps left in their ranks so 
that the cavalry behind them could observe the 
situation, and charge or retreat through them. A 
mobile cavalry force was kept on the right wing, a 
company of archers on the left wing; operators of 
mandjaniks and ‘arradas [qq.v., see also SILAH] were 
placed on the right of the centre, archers and 
naphtha-throwers on the left of the centre. These 
conventional dispositions were in fact no impediment 
to the battle-situation, as there was also a conven- 
tional and disciplined order of the use of these 
auxiliary forces (see below, Strategy and tactics). 

When the cavalry led, their front rank was drawn 
up similarly to the method described above for the 
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front line of infantry; the foot-soldiers would then 
form the second line, and, as was the case also when 
the infantry led, the elephants would for the most 
part be stationed in the centre, although selected 
beasts might be deployed to support either flank. 

The third possible order was when the elephants 
led, followed immediately by the cavalry, as in 
Ghiy&th al-Din Tughluk’s battle against the usurper 
Khusraw Khan in 720/1320 (Amir Khusraw, Tughluk- 
nama, Haydarabad 1352/1933, 92-3); or when they 
were placed in front of each wing, as in ‘Ala? al-Din 
Khaldji’s battle against the Mongols at Kili in 
699/1299. The usual place of the elephants, however, 
was in the centre protecting the king. They were 
armoured with iron sheets, and carried hawdas in 
the form of armoured turrets in which sat archers, 
naphtha-throwers and operators of projectile engines 
—an Indian device adopted by the Muslims which 
goes back in time to the 4th or 3rd century B.C. 
(cf. Sarva Daman Singh, Ancient Indian warfare ..., 
Leiden 1965, 82 ff.) and persisted certainly into 
Mughal times, cf. Barbosa, Travels, tr. and ed. M. L. 
Dames, Hakluyt Socy. London 1918, i, 118. 

It is less easy to determine the manner of drawing 
up under the Mughals. Artillery became increasingly 
important, and often occupied the first line of the 
vanguard on heavy carts chained or roped together, 
so that they might serve also as a barrier to a sudden 
enemy. onslaught; between the carts gabions and 
mantlets formed a protection for the supporting 
matchlockmen; and in front of them an entrench- 
ment might be formed. Lighter pieces of ordnance 
followed, swivel-guns (zanbirak, shuturnal) on camels, 
and small cannon (gadjndl, hathndal) in the hawdas of 
elephants. The cavalry followed. In the vanguard 
there were also mortarmen (diganddz), grenadiers 
(ra‘danddaz) and rocketmen (takkshanddz). Artillery 
might be stationed also in the front rank of the two 
wings and of the centre, with elephants also in front 
of each body of troops. 

The size of the various branches of the field force 
is also difficult to ascertain in most periods; but in a 
Mughal account of a force of 40,000 cavalry the 
vanguard is said to have 8,000, the centre 12,000, 
the two wings 11,000 between them, the reserves 
4000, and the rearguard 4,500. If, say, 40 elephants 
were available for a particular campaign, seven were 
placed in front of the vanguard, fifteen in front of the 
centre, six in front of each of the two reserves, two 
in front of each wing, and two in the rearguard. 

The field force was under the command of the 
ruler or his deputy—a prince of the royal blood, or 
the wasir, or some other favoured noble—who as 
Sar-i lashkar took command of the centre also. In the 
army of the Dihli sultanate, the vanguard was 
commanded by the mukaddam or sar-t lashkar-i 
mukaddama, and the left and right wings by the 
sar-t fawdj-i maysara and sar-i fawdj-i maymana 
respectively. The ruler’s special cavalry contingent 
in the left and right wings of the centre (the khdssa- 
yt khayl) was commanded by the sar-t djandar, with 
its two divisions under a sar-i djandar-t maysara and 
sar-t diandar-t maymana respectively (Yahya b. 
Ahmad, Ta’rikh-i Mubdrakshahi, Bibl. Ind., 1931, 
62). These officers were mostly in command of the 
cavalry; the terms for commanders of infantry are 
uncertain, although the sahkm al-hashm, naib sahm 
al-hashm and shimla al-hashm all seem to be con- 
cerned particularly with infantry (Yahya b. Ahmad, 
ibid; Barant, op. cit., 30). The horses were under the 
supervision of an adkkur bak, the elephants under a 
shahna-yi pil, the camels under a shahna-yi nafar 
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(Barani, op. cit., 24), while the armouries were in 
charge of the sar-i silakddr. The Mughal terms seem 
less stereotyped, and the force commanders are often 
called by their offices in the static army establish- 
ment [see LASHKAR] with its decimal organization. 
In the time of Akbar the mansabdars [q.v.] were 
deputed to various commands, and in his multiracial 
army a Radjpit section would be commanded by a 
Radjpit mansabddr, the Afghan section by an Afghan 
mansabdar, etc. The horses were under the super- 
vision of an akhtabegi, the artillery and other fire- 
arms under a mir datish, and other armament, and the 
standards, under a ddrogha-yi kurkhana. 

5. Strategy and tactics.—The following ac- 
count does not include the tactics of siegecraft, for 
which see HISAR. 

Before a battle took place an appreciation of the 
situation was made by the ruler, the sar-i lashkar, 
generals of wide experience, and officials of the 
diwan-i ‘ard, and the campaign was carefully planned. 
This war council was usual in the Sultanate period 
{e.g., Amir Khusraw, Tughluk-ndma, 48, 84; ‘Isami, 
Futuh al-salatin, ed. Mahdi Husain, Agra 1938, 254), 
and was considered equally valuable by Timiar 
(Tazuk, 5 ff.) and by the Mughals (e.g., Nizim al-Din 
Ahmad, Tabakat-1 Akbari, Bibl. Ind., 1935, iii, 25 ff.; 
Abu ’1-Fadl ‘Allami, Akbar-ndma, Bibl. Ind., 1886, 
ii, 48, 482). An impassioned oration by the ruler or 
commander-in-chief to his subordinates was often a 
feature of such an andjuman, and this was extended 
into a direct appeal to the soldiery by Shir Shah, 
Akbar and the later Mughals, usually on the eve of 
battle but on occasions during its course. 

A battle was usually begun in the morning and 
would be suspended in the evening, although the 
defenders endeavoured to delay engagement as long 
as possible so that they could retreat under cover of 
darkness if defeated. The commencement was sig- 
nalled by drum-beat and by the war-horns blown by 
éawiishes, and engagement would begin to the accom- 
paniment of war-cries; secret passwords were also in 
use to establish identities in the event of hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

In the usual pattern of the assault, in the Sultanate 
period, battle was first joined by the vanguard (cf. 
Barani, op. cit., 260), followed by the movement of 
the right wing; the centre then made its advance, 
and finally the left wing. A force would aim to create 
panic among its opponents first by an incessant rain 
of arrows, from cavalry, infantry, and from the 
hawdas of the elephants; these included poisoned and 
incendiary arrows. Mandjaniks carried in the hawdas 
were similarly used to discharge large stones and 
naphtha-containers at the enemy. An early elephant- 
charge was also employed with the intention of 
spreading panic, after which the other arms would 
engage. The chief target was always the enemy 
centre where their commander would be stationed. 
In the event of the vanguard or a wing suffering a 
reverse it would receive reinforcements from reserves 
or from other wings—but with caution, lest the enemy 
seeing a wing being reinforced by troops moving 
from the centre should conclude that the centre also 
was broken. 

Timir’s keen tactical insight is reflected in a long 
and detailed statement of the principles of field 
engagement in different situations in the Tézuk 
(Bombay ed., 191-207), emphasizing the need for 
continual appreciations of the situation throughout 
the course of a battle. He advocates delaying the 
attack until the enemy has begun the aggression, 
then—with a force of between gooo and 12,000-— 
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moving first the vanguard against them, followed by 
the van of the.right wing in support, closely followed 
by the van of the left wing; if this was insufficient, 
the first corps of the right wing was to proceed, 
followed by the second corps of the left wing, the 
second corps of the right wing, and then the first 
corps of the left wing; if the assault from none of 
these units resulted in victory, further action— 
presumably by the centre—was to await Timir’s 
order as commander. A more complicated order of 
attack is given for field forces of from 12,000 to 
40,000. 

Timir’s descendants profited from his scientific 
approach to warfare, and his principles were gener- 
ally maintained, although of course the pattern of 
battles changed considerably after the introduction 
of artillery. Thus at the battle of Khanuw4, near 
Agra, in 933/1527, the battle was commenced by the 
fire of small-calibre matchlocks and culverins from 
the right wing of Babur’s army under Mustafa Rimi, 
after which the heavy artillery of the centre, under 
the mir dtish Ustad ‘Ali Kull, opened fire slowly at 
the ironclad elephants of the enemy; when the artillery 
battle was well under way Babur ordered the charge 
of his flanking parties (tulghuma), the heavy artillery 
was moved forward, and the cavalry moved around 
the advanced light artillery (Bdbur-ndma, ed. 
Beveridge, 568-9). Generally, however, the heavy 
artillery was unable to move up after the cavalry had 
advanced beyond the forward entrenchments, and 
in the event of a retreat the guns could hardly be 
saved: they had to be spiked and abandoned. In 
Akbar’s reign the guns were given greater mobility 
by being mounted on individual gun-carriages, in- 
stead of being manhandled from carts as before, 
drawn by bullocks and often pushed into position 
from behind by elephants. This increased mobility 
is seen, for example, in the battle of Dharmat, near 
Udjdjayn, of 1068/1658 between Awrangzib and 
Maharadj4 Djaswant Singh, which began with the 
usual long-range fire of rockets and cannon; the 
Radjpits, in spite of the casualties caused by Awrang- 
zib’s forward guns, wheeled and attacked this 
artillery and temporarily silenced it, but the gunners 
managed to recover, and mounted their guns on 
high ground where it was less prone to attack and 
could more easily bombard the enemy’s centre. The 
artillery barrage might, however, be withheld, as in 
the battle of Samogath later the same year when 
Dara Shikoh was misled by the silence of Awrangzib’s 
heavy ordnance and launched a premature attack; 
at last Awrangzib’s heavy guns replied, causing 
appalling carnage. 

The cavalry was still a paramount arm even after 
the great improvement in small arms and artillery— 
often handled by European mercenaries—in the 
11th/17th century. After the initial softening-up 
by fire, the cavalry would attack, discharging arrows 
as they did so, eventually coming to close quarters 
and fighting with the sword (the principal weapon of 
the Mughal cavalryman) or lance (the favoured 
weapon of Radjpit cavalry). The cavalry appear not 
to have used firearms from horseback until the 
Durrani [¢.v.] troops did so in the late r2th/18th 
century. In the thick of battle Indian horsemen, 
especially the Radjpiits, would often dismount, bind 
themselves together by their shirt-tails, and fight 
to the death with maces, clubs, axes and daggers 
[for the weapons in use see sILAH, India]. 

The fiercest fighting took place around the ele- 
phant of the rival commander, who considered it 
dishonourable to retreat if merely wounded by 


arrows. The death or disappearance of the leader 
usually meant the loss of the campaign; thus in the 
battle of Samdgafh, already mentioned above, Dara 
lost the day after the hawda of his elephant had been 
struck by a rocket and he mounted a horse instead: 
his troops saw the empty hawda and believed their 
commander to have fallen. The importance attached 
by both sides to the death of the commander is 
shown earlier in the suppression of Kishlii Khan’s 
Tevolt by Muhammad b. Tughluk in 728/1328: 
Muhammad placed one Shaykh ‘Imad al-Din, who 
resembled him personally, in the centre under the 
royal umbrella, and lay in ambush himself with 
4000 horse; the rebels attacked the centre and killed 
the Shaykh, and confident of their victory dispersed 
to plunder the camp when Muhammad emerged and 
broke Kishli and his unsuspecting forces. 

These tactics were suited in particular to the 
plains of northern India, and the northern powers— 
the rulers of the Dihli sultanate and the imperial 
Mughals alike—found difficulty in devising others 
suitable to the swamps of Bengal or the broken 
ravines of the Deccan. The Marathas under Shivadji 
and his successors had brought guerilla warfare to 
a fine art, and on many occasions used it to harass 
the armies of the Mughals and of the Deccan sultan- 
ates. The qualities of Maratha warfare were appre- 
ciated by Malik ‘Anbar [g.v.], who organized a corps 
of guerilla fighters for the Nizam Shahi [q.v.] sultanate. 

It was long before the rulers of Muslim India 
realized the potentialities of naval warfare, although 
individual men-of-war were certainly commissioned 
as escorts for the pilgrim traffic by sea; after the 
Mughal conquest of Gudjarat and the Konkan coast, 
however, they came to appreciate the possibilities of 
sea and land cooperation, as in some battles fought 
along these coasts, and eventually the hereditary 
admirals of Djandjira [see HABSHi] were appointed as 
admirals of the Mughal fleet. For the navies of Muslim 
powers in India, and their naval strategy and tactics, 
see BAHRIyYA, India (in Supplement). 

6. Tricks and stratagems.—One device to 
deceive the enemy as to the strength of the attacking 
army was the simulated arrival of fresh reinforce- 
ments: squadrons of the army would be sent away 
under cover of night to return in the morning, beat- 
ing drums and flying colours as though they were a 
new army approaching; similarly, Muhammad b. 
Tughluk is reported as sending 1000 men to receive a 
mere force of 100 joining his army. A simulated flight 
often won an advantage, as in Firiz Shah Tughluk’s 
battle against Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah of Bengal in 
754/1353 near Lakhnawti: the Bengali forces, 
thinking Firiiz to be in full retreat, emerged from 
their stronghold in pursuit, and in consequence 
suffered a severe reverse (‘Afif, of. ci#., 114). But the 
device was a familiar one, and mistakes arose: thus in 
the battle of Tukar6°i [¢.v.; see also DAwUD KHAN 
KARARANI] in 982/1574 Dawid put to flight Akbar’s 
vanguard, tlatmash and centre, but did not follow 
up, thinking their flight to be a ruse; but the Mughal 
right wing counterattacked strongly, and Dawid 
lost the day. This simulated flight was often the 
occasion for ambuscade (kamin) by a detachment of 
the army drawn up in a carefully chosen position 
near the rear-guard; although the kamin might be 
posted for other purposes, for surprise marauding 
raids on the enemy or his line of communications, or 
merely to keep fresh in case of being needed at any 
point for reinforcement. The Mughal armies, however, 
despised this form of warfare and did not employ it. 

Also despised by the Mughals, and never carried 
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out with much enthusiasm even in Sultanate times, 
was the night attack (skab-kkdn), which Abu ’l-Fadl 
calls ‘the trade of cowards, disdained by heroes’ 
(Akbar-nama, iii, 51). It was often used against the 
Muslim armies, however, who were instructed to be 
prepared for it; the Adab al-harb prescribes the 
division of the camp into four groups for the pur- 
pose: foot-soldiers, well accoutred, were to guard all 
entrances, the right wing and centre remained alert 
in their proper positions with lights extinguished, or 
lighted in different places to mislead the invaders, 
the left wing prepared for battle with the invaders, 
while a fourth group left the camp in order to guard 
and patrol the approaches. The attackers would 
have blocked the roads to the camp, and might cry 
out deliberately that such-and-such a general had 
been captured or killed, in order to spread despond- 
eucy among those encamped. 

Not indeed part of the army in the field, although 
vital to its commanders, were the spies—from whom 
would have come the information necessary to effect 
the shab-khin; but their intelligence was valued at 
all stages of the campaign. See further pJAsts. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see S. Sabahuddin, Conduct of strategy 
and tactics of war during the Muslim rule in India, 
in IC, xx (1946), 154-64, 291-6, 345-52; xxi (1947), 
7-15, 123-4: extended treatment with constant 
reference to and quotation of campaigns. Almost 
all the Indian historical chronicles give descriptions 
of battles in detail; for these see Bibliographies to 
articles on the major Indian dynasties, especially 
DIHLI SULTANATE and MUGHALS, also Storey, 
92-157, 433-780. For the Mughal period see especi- 
ally W. Irvine, The army of the Indian Moguls, 
London 1903, and references quoted there; also 
Abdul Aziz, The mansabdari system and the Mughal 
army, Lahore 1946. Some useful information on 
harb in the Dihli Sultanate period, as well as in- 
formation on the Sultanate army and its adminis- 
tration, in I. H. Qureshi, The administration of 
the Sultanate of Dehli, Lahore 1942 (“Karachi 1958), 
ch. VII ‘The Army’. 

Sources in manuscript: Muhammad b. 
Mansir Kurayshi, known as Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 
Adab al-karb wa ’l-shadja‘a, British Museum, Rieu, 
CPM, 487-8; another version known as Adab al- 
mulik wa kifayat al-mamlik, India Office, Ethé 
2767; Khayr Allah, Dustir-i djahan-kusha, Edin- 
butgh Un.; Sayyid Amin al-Din, Kulliyat al-rami, 
Calcutta, Buhar Lib. MS 234; Sayyid Mir ‘Alawi, 
Hiddyat al-rdmi, British Museum, Rieu, CPM, 
488; Anon., Risdla-i tir-anddzi, Bombay Un. Lib. 
MS 100; Mir Muhammad Nishapiri, Risdla-i tir- 
andazi, British Museum, Rieu, CPM, 797; Anon., 
Risdla-t tir-andazi, As. Soc. Bengal, MS Ivanow 
1610; Anon., Ddabita-i imthal-i rah-raftan-i suwari, 
As. Soc. Bengal, MS Ivanow 1645; Hukm-ndma, 
As. Soc. Bengal, MS Ivanow 1648; Zayn al- 
‘Abidin, Fath al-mudjdhidin, As. Soc. Bengal, 
MS Ivanow 1650; Anon., Tamhid al-basdra, As. 
Soc. Bengal, MS Curzon 632; Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad, Bardhin al-sawarim, As. Soc. Bengal, MS 
Curzon 634. 

See further the bibliography to LASHKAR. 

(S. A. A. Rizvi and J. Burton-PacE) 

HARB sz. UMAYYA Bs. ‘ABD SHAMS, the 
father of Abi Sufydn and father-in-law of Abi 
Lahb [gq.v.], one of the leading figures of Mecca in 
his day. He is said to have been the first to use 
Arabic writing, and one of the first to renounce wine. 
A companion of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, he succeeded him 
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as war-leader, and led the clan of ‘Abd Shams and, 
according to some traditions, all Kuraysh in the so- 
called sacrilegious war [see rIpJAr]. After his death 
the leadership is said to have passed to the Bani 
Hashim. The story of his contest of merits and sub- 
sequent quarrel with ‘Abd al-Muttalib is no doubt a 
projection backwards of the later conflict between 
the houses of Umayya and Hashim. 
Bibliography: Caetani, Annali, index; Ibn 
Habib, Muhkabbar, index; Ibn Ishak, Siva, 82. 
(Ep.) 
HARBA, spear [see ‘aNazA, ‘ASA, KADIB, SILAH]. 
HARBA), a ruined city in “Irak, pre-Muslim (and 
possibly Babylonian) in origin, and situated south- 
west of Balad on the west bank of the Shutayt which 
is a former bed of the river Tigris: 34° 3’ N., 44° 10’ E. 
It was known to the Sasdnids and their Arab suc- 
cessors in ‘Irak, as also to the Arab geographers— 
Ya‘kibi, Mas‘idi, Yakit—and to Tabari. The 
crossing of the Tigris by troops of the Kh4ridji leader 
Shabib in 76/696, operating against al-Hadjdjadi, 
was near this spot. The city at that period or later 
was known for its textile and (probably) pottery 
manufacture. A great irrigation or river-reclamation 
work was carried out here by the caliph al-Mustansir 
in 629/1232, and the existing Dudjayl channel, and 
the great four-arch Harba? bridge, 24 m. long and 
1z m. broad, (from which the place is now called 
Dijisr Harba>) survive from this enterprise. The 
go-metre-long inscription on the bridge gives details 
of the construction, and heaps praises on its builder. 
The remains are rendered conspicuous by the cupola 
of the tomb of a Shaykh (or Sayyid) Sa‘d, which is 
visible from far off. 
(E. HERz¥FELp-(S. H. Loncricc]) 
HARBI (see AMAN, DAR AL-HARB, MUSTA?MIN]. 
HARBIYE, (< Ar. harbiyya) the Ottoman and 
Turkish war college. Ottoman reforms in the 
1zth/18th century included some innovations in 
military training, notably the opening of the Hende- 
sekhane by the Comte de Bonneval in 1734 and the 
opening of the Miihendiskhane-i Berri-i Hiimayin in 
1791-95. A number of military training centres for 
Mahmid IT’s new army were set up in various parts 
of Istanbul in the 1830’s, including the Alay Mekteb-i 
Harbiyesi (Rami, 1832), the Mekteb-i Fiimin-i 
Harbiye (or ‘Asakir-i Khassa-i Shahane Harbiye 
Mektebi, founded by Mehmed Namik Pasha, the 
Mekteb-i Harbiye Naziri, at Matka in 1834), the 
Topkhane-i ‘Amire Mektebi, and the Mekteb-i 
Harbiye-i Shahane (Selimiye barracks, Uskiidar, 
1835). In 1846, these were centralized in a single 
Mekteb-i Harbiye in the Pangalti quarter of Istanbul, 
which drew most of its students from a network of 
military secondary schools founded during the same 
period in Istanbul and other towns, mainly in the 
European parts of the empire. The curriculum of the 
Harbiye emphasized mathematics and foreign 
languages (at first French, from the 1880’s also 
German) in addition to technical military subjects. 
In 1848, the two-year course was supplemented with 
a second two-year course for general staff officers, 
extended to three years in 1881. Colmar von der 
Goltz-Pasha, inspector of imperial military schools 
from 1884 to 1895, added participation in manceuvres 
to classroom instruction. In 1909, the Harbiye’s 
teaching staff consisted of nine Germans, eight 
Turks, and two Armenians. From 1909, staff officers 
were trained in a separate military staff college 
(Erkan-i Harbiye Mektebi) located at Yildiz Palace, 
to which lieutenants and captains were competitively 
admitted after a regular tour of troop service. With 
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the outbreak of the First World War, the staff and 
students of both schools were transferred to active 
service, and the schools therefore ceased to function; 
their reopening after the armistice was impeded by 
the successive requisitioning by the Allied author- 
ities of suitable buildings. A temporary military 
school was opened under the aegis of Mustafa Kemal 
at Dijebedji near Ankara in 1920. In 1923 the Har- 
biye reopened at Pangalti, and in 1936 (now renamed 
Harp Okulu) it was transferred to a new building in 
the government quarter of Ankara. The staff college 
reopened as Mekteb-i ‘Ali-i ‘Askeri in the old war 
ministry building at Bayezid in 1923, and as Harb 
Akademisi back at Yildiz in 1927. Between 1847 and 
1945, the Harbiye graduated 32,799 lieutenants, the 
yearly average rising from about 25 to about roo in 
the 1870’s, and over 500 at the turn of the century, 
and from 114 under the early Republic to nearly 
1,000 in the 1940’s. Between 1851 and 1930, a total 
of 967 of these graduated from the staff course or 
staff college as staff captains. Even during the Otto- 
man period most of the officers were Turks—a 
majority of them from Istanbul and the European 
provinces; the proportion of Syrians and Iraqis 
among the staff officers, for example, was about 6% 
before 1900 and 14% between 1900 and 1914. 

The foui ding of the Harbiye was one of the first 
durable Ottoman measures of Westernizing reform, 
preceding that of the Miilkiye [¢.v.] by twenty-five 
years, and almost from the start, its students and 
graduates have been in the forefront of political 
change. The Ittihad we Terakki [9.v.] Djem‘iyyeti 
was secretly founded in 1889 at the separate military 
medical college, but in 1897 a special court martial 
held a mass trial of Harbiye students for subversive 
activities, of whom 78 were deported to Libya. In 
1920, 250 Harbiye students made their way from 
occupied Istanbul to Anatolia. A silent march by 
the Harbiye students on 21 May 1960 was one of the 
preludes of the military coup six days later. Harbiye 
staff and students were prominently involved in the 
two abortive coups (February 1962 and May 1963) 
under Colonel Talat Aydemir; the suppression of the 
second of these led to wholesale forced resignations 
from the student body. 
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HAREKET ORDUSU, literally ‘action army’, 
the name usually given to the striking force sent 
from Salonica on 17 April 1909, under the command 
of Mahmiid Shewket Pasha [¢.v.], to quell the counter- 
revolutionary mutiny in the First Army Corps in 
Istanbul. The striking force also known as the Army 
of Deliverance, reached the capital on 23 April {n.s.) 
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and, after some clashes with the mutineers, occupied 
the city on the following day. 

Bibliography: B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modern Turkey*, London 1965, 212-3. See further 
HUSAYN HILMI PASHA and ITTIHAD WE TERAKKT. 

(Ep.) 

HAREM [see HARIM, SARAY]. 

HARF, letter of the alphabet, word; Ibn 
Diinni (Sirr al-sina‘a, i, 15-19), examining the etymo- 
logy of the word, finds an original meaning of fadd, 
“limit”: innama harf al-shay? hadduh wa-nahiyatuh; 
and, in speaking of the hurtfal-hidjd?: hadd munkaja‘ 
al-sawt wa-ghayatuh wa-tarafuh (16, lines 6-7), “the 
limit where the cutting of the sawt occurs, its end, 
its extremity.”” This explanation introduces an 
element from a system which was elaborated much 
later: the makja‘, but it is important because of the 
use of the word kadd, “limit.” The.LA contains a 
long article on harf (x, 385/ix, 41a). It retains as the 
primary meaning of harf: al-taraf wa *l-djdnib, ‘‘the 
extremity, the side”, whence it derives the name 
harf for the letters of the alphabet. Ibn Hisham al- 
Ansari, in the Shark of his Shudhir al-dhahab (Cairo 
1951/1371) indicates only (p. 14, 1. 13): taraf al-shay?. 
With regard to the ancient Semitic languages, 
Arabic harf ‘“‘extremity, side’? is related to Syriac 
harpad and herpd “edge, point” (Payne Smith, 
Thesaurus syriacus, s.v.). In Hebrew, the relation 
is more remote: herpd(h) ‘invective, reviling’’, which 
can be explained by “‘stinging, sharp words’ (see 
Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, under hr f). 

The Kitab of Sibawayhi begins with the broad 
tripartite division: ‘“‘ism, fi‘l, harf, the last meaning 
what is neither ism nor fi‘l.” This division came to 
the Arabs from Aristotelian logic [see F1‘t]. Fr. 
Pratorius (in ZDMG, Ixiii (1909), 504-5) has related 
barf to the term héros which is used in Aristotelian 
logic. M. Bravmann (Materialien, 8-9) accepted this 
and rejected the criticism of J. Weiss (in ZDMG, 
lxiv (1910), 349-82). Héros, too, signified “limit”, 
thence, among its derived meanings, “determination 
of the meaning of a word’’, whence, “‘definition’’. 
In Arabic, hadd, “limit, definition’, has followed 
the same path; as for harf, it has three derived 
meanings: (1) “‘word’’, (2) “‘letter of the alphabet’, 
(3) the designation of the third term in the broad 
tripartite division. 

It is difficult fully to clear up the processes by which 
these meanings are derived; for if, on the one hand, 
there was Greek influence on the development of mean- 
ings of an Arabic term (harf), the primary meaning of 
which corresponded with that of the Greek term 
(kéros), the Arab world, on the other hand, offered 
for the possibilities of semantic derivation a com- 
pletely different milieu of thought. The following is 
a possible explanation: from harf, “extremity, side” 
(LA), “limit”? (Ibn Djinni), might have derived the 
meaning of “‘word”’ (recorded in Lane’s Lexicon, s.v.). 
Then, in a very simple analysis of the phonic com- 
ponents of the word, it was enough for the first 
specialists on the Arabic language to pronounce a 
word slowly in order to divide it into what we call 
syllables and where they found “limits”, 7.¢., Ruri/. 
The short vowel gave them no difficulty, since for 
them it had no autonomy but was a sort of accident 
of the stable element [see HARAKA wWwa-sUKUN]. 
The harf of the hurif al-hidja? was taking shape. 
Finally, in that which was neither ism, nor fil, it was 
easy to notice that many of these units, and some of 
the most common of them, had only one harf: one 
has only to think of wa- the very common conjunct- 
ion, fa-, 6z- ‘‘in’’, 1i- (conj. and prep.), the interrogative 
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°a; or only a single harf sakik: the negatives la, ma; 
ft “in”, the vocative yd; or two harf: min, ‘an, etc. 
(see below); and this without being subject to any 
#vdab, inflexion. It was the domain of the garf. 

This presentation has the advantage of following a 
natural order in the analysis of the primary linguistic 
datum: the sentence. But it reduces heavily the extent 
of Greek influence: it takes it back to the suggestion 
of a point of departure, the choice of a word (harf) 
meaning, like the Greek héros, “‘limit’’. 

The Arab grammarians tried to find a precise 
definition of farf, the third term in the division given 
in the K#aéb of Stbawayhi, and in its comprehen- 
sion and extension. Already in the Djumal of al- 
Zadjdjadji (d. about 340/951), p. 17, 1. 11, is found 
the definition which was to be accepted later by the 
great grammarians and, without essential change, 
even in some modern grammars, ¢.g., al-Kawd*id al- 
djaliyya, al-k. al-thalith, of Eddé (2nd ed. Beirut 1911, 
111): @l-farf ma dalla ‘ala ma‘n*” fi ghayrih, ‘‘the 
harf is that which indicates a meaning in something 
else’. It cannot do without this something else—verb, 
noun or pronoun, and determines a meaning in it. This 
is why these huruf are called also: huriuf al-ma‘ani, 
e.g., al-Zadjdjadji, al-Idah fi “ilal al-nakw (Cairo 1959/ 
1378, 54). On the discussion of the definition indi- 
cated above, see Ibn Ya‘ish, pp. 1066-1071 (for § 497 
of the Mufassal) and Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi, 
Sharh al-Kafiya, ii, 297, 1. 8 (with reference to i, 8, 
lines 14 ff., where ism is discussed) (Istanbul ed. 1275, 
with marginal Sharh). 

When thus defined, farf is usually translated by 
‘particle’. But how far had this concept of harf to 
be extended? Many “grammatical instruments” 
(adawat, sing. adat), the term of al-Farra? (see 
ZDMG, Ixiv, 381-2 and Ibn Yash, 187, lines 17 
and 19) came of themselves. Other cases were 
less clear: Ibn al-Sarradj saw a harf in ‘asd and laysa; 
Tha‘lab agreed for the first, Abi ‘Ali al-Farisi for the 
second; al-Zadjdjadji (al-Djumal, 531.) placed kana 
and its “sisters” among the kurdf; al-Suyati (Ham‘ 
al-hawamt‘, Cairo 1327, i, 10, l. 7 f.) examined the 
question and reaffirmed the general opinion that 
these were verbs. 

Al-Zamakhshari (Mufassal*, § 497-624; Ibn 
Ya‘ish, 1066-1250) presents all the different huruf 
grouped according to their grammatical use, ¢.g.: 
hurif al-‘atf (of co-ordination), hurif al-nafy (of 
negation); so more briefly in Eddé, op. cit., 111-4. 
These huruf re-appear amongst the ‘Particles’ of the 
European grammars, e¢.g., S. de Sacy, Gr. Ar.*, i, 
466 f.; Wright, Ay. Gr.®, i, 278f.; but without the 
systematic presentation given by the Arabs. Ibn 
Hisham {g.v.] arranged his K. Mughni ’l-labib ‘an 
kutub al-a‘drib alphabetically, starting from the 
huraf, the particles. It is not a classification of the 
hurdf: to him they were a means to present his great 
study of Arabic syntax. He had to insert, though, 
words like kull which do not belong to the hurif. 

The Ashbah wa ’l-nazair fi ’l-nahw of al-Suyati 
(ii, 2nd ed., Haydarabad 1360, 11) enumerates all the 
hurtf: uniliterals: 13; biliterals: 24, triliterals: 19, 
quadriliterals: 13; quinquiliterals: 1; total 70. 
Expressions such as: khalfa, ward’a, “behind”; 
amama, kudddma, “‘in front of’; bayna, “between”, 
are not included. These expressions, which the 
European grammarians regard as prepositions, were 
placed by the Arab grammarians among the zurif 
(sing. zarf), see, ¢.g.: al-Zadjdjadji, al-Djumal, 44, 
1, 8-9; 72, 1. 7-8; 74, 1. 1-2. In the same work of al- 
Suyiti (ii, 11-4) are to be found all the grammatical 
classifications of kurdf, according to every possible 


way of regarding them. 

The Dict. of Tech. Terms (i, 320-4) mentions 18 
separate meanings of the term farf. Two (2 and 3) 
concern the usage of the ahi al-djafr [see pJAFR]. 
Three refer to the script: nos. 1, 4, 5; no. 1 is useful 
to recall: mu“djama— muhmala [see HUROF AL- 
HIDJA’]. The others (apart from the last one) repeat 
phonetic divisions: they are to be found, as far as 
they are worth mentioning (except no. 6), under 
WURUF AL-HIDJA?. The last one refers to sarf: 
asliyya — s@ida {see SARF]. No. 6: musawwita — 
samita, comprises two groups: the kurif al-madd wa 
‘l-lin, and the other hurii{, mutaharrika or sdkina 
respectively. This division is useful, for it can 
provide the means of expressing ‘vowel’ and ‘con- 
sonant’ in Arabic. The first term is already ancient: in 
fact al-musawwitat occurs in the Fihrist of Ibn al- 
Nadim (compiled in 377/987), 16, line 12, to designate 
the vowels of the Greek alphabet. After these 18 di- 
visions come al-hurtf fi stilah al-siifiyya [see YURUFT]. 

Harf has also assumed the meaning of ‘Kur?4nic 
reading’, #.¢., a word with various readings, ¢.g., 
hadha fi harf Ibn Mas‘id ay fi kird’at Ibn Mas‘td 
(LA, x, 385/ix, 41a). But what is the meaning 
of akruf in the hadith: nazala 'l-Kur’an ala sab‘at 
abkruf kulluha shaft? kafi? “The Kur?4n has been 
revealed according to seven akruf, each effective, 
sufficient” ? The most widespread explanation (Abi 
“Ubayd, al-Azhari, Ibn Athir Madjd al-Din, Kamés) 
is that which attributes to abruf the sense of lughdt 
‘dialects’ (see Lane, Lexicon, s.v.); reference may be 
made also to the K. al-lughat fi ’l-Kur’an, published 
by Salah al-Din al-Munadijdijid, Cairo 1365/1946 and 
chapter 37 of al-Suyiti’s Itkan, Fima waka‘a fihi bi- 
ghayr lughat al-Hidjas. According to the notice given 
by Abi ‘Ubayd in LA (x, 385/ix, 41b), this hadith 
does not refer to words with seven hirdat, but to 
lughat, ‘‘dialectical words or expressions’? found at 
various points of the Kur’4n, some from the dialect 
of the Kuraysh, others from that of Ahl al-Yaman, 
or of the Hawazin or the Hudhayl, etc.; it continues: 
wa ma‘aniha fi hadha kulliht wahid (wahida, in TA, 
vi, 68, line 18), ‘“‘and their meanings in this are a 
single [meaning]”, i.¢., they do not add a further 
meaning to that of the Kur’anic text. 

Bibliography: In the text; see also HURUF 

AL-HIDJA?. (H. Fveiscn) 

HARFUSH, family name of the ShiI amirs of 
the Baalbek region in Ottoman times. Technically 
a part of the vilayet of Damascus, the region of 
Baalbek was historically more closely associated 
with Mount Lebanon, and the Harfiish amirs were 
frequently the virtual vassals of the Lebanese amirs 
of the Ma‘n and Shihab dynasties. The origins of 
the Harfiish family are not clear; but it was already 
well-established in the Baalbek region in the latter 
half of the 1oth/16th century, when Misa Harfish 
conspired with other neighbouring chieftains against 
Korkmaz Ma‘n of the Shif in 992/1584-5 (see FAKHR 
AL-pin). His successor Yinis Harftish later became 
an ally of Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n II, acting as his vassal. 
The Harfiish amirs continued to control the Baalbek 
region, imposing on it their oppressive rule, until the 
Ottoman system of provincial administration was 
reorganized in 1864. Earlier on, in 1850, Muhammad 
Harfiish had led a rebellion against the Ottomans, 
who retaliated strongly. The Harfiish amirs were 
overthrown and hunted down until their power was 
completely destroyed in 1866, and the remnants of 
the family were reduced to pauperism. 

Bibliography: Butrus al-Bustani, Da*trat al- 
ma‘érif, vii, 9; ‘Isa Iskandar al-Ma‘lif, Dawdant 
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al-kutaf fi tarikk bani al-Ma‘laj, Baabda 1907-8, 

155,159, 213, 217, 228, 231;A.N. Poliak, Feudalism 

tn Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon, 1250- 

rg00, London 1939, 59; TJanniis al-Shidydk, 

Akhbar al-a‘ydn fi djabal Lubmdn, Beirut 1859. 

(K. S. Saurar1) 

HARFOSH (a.; sometimes also KHARFOsH), “‘va- 
gabond, ne’er-do-well”, often used in the sense of 
“ruffians, rascals, scamps” ; plural hardfish, haradfisha. 
From the 7th/13th to the roth/16th century the term 
appears in chronicles and other works dealing with 
the Mamlak domains of Egypt and Syria. The last 
author to make relatively frequent use of the term 
seems to be the chronicler Ibn Iy4s (d. 930/1524), 
and a final reference, obviously in a period when 
the term had disappeared from common use, occurs 
in al-Muhibbi’s 11th/17th-century biographical 
dictionary Khulasat al-athar (see below). 

The hardfish represent the lowest element in the 
strata of Mamlik society, forming groups in the urban 
centres of Cairo and Damascus and, at least tem- 
porarily, also in Homs, Hama, and Aleppo. Made up 
of professional beggars, able-bodied as well as in- 
firm, street-entertainers, and the unemployed, the 
bardfish seem to have developed a guild-like organi- 
zation headed by a shaykhk who bore the title sudjan 
al-harafish. Often attacked by the orthodox writers 
for their barbarous speech and dress as well as for 
their heretical religious tendencies, the harafish were 
a despised and feared group given to rioting and 
plundering on occasion. To pacify and control this 
unruly but organized element, the sultan and the 
chief amirs gave them alms and, in times of famine, 
numbers of kardfisk were assigned to the more 
affluent amirs and to wealthy merchants and other 
non-governmental figures, who then became respon- 
sible for feeding them. 

The development of the organization of the group 
(called a {a?ifa by some contemporary writers) is seen 
in the rise of the office of the sultan al-harafish, which 
first appears in the late 8th/r4th century and persists 
until the end of the Mamlik rule. The “sudan”, 
who was the head of the guild-like organization, was 
responsible to the state for the discipline of his 
followers. Ibn Iyas (Die Chronik des Ibn Iyas, 
Bibliotheca Islamica, Band 5e, 41) mentions the 
sultan al-harafish along with the heads of artisan 
guilds who accompanied the last Mamlik sultan 
in the ceremonial procession on his departure for 
Syria to fight the Ottoman Turks. 

During the Ottoman period the term disappears 
and is replaced by dju‘aydi as a general term for 
“vagabond, beggar’’. However, in a notice regarding 
the head of the artisan guilds in Damascus, the 
Shaykh al-mashdyikh, in the 11th/17th century, we 
are told that he was “formerly known as sulfan 
al-hardfish, then he was called, out of respect, 
shaykh al-mashdyikh’’ (al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar, 
iv, 144). From the roth/16th century until it fell 
into disuse at the end of the 19th century, the title 
of shaykh al-mashayikk was handed down in the 
Damascene family of the Bani ‘Adjlan. 

The connexion between the lowly hardfish on the 
one hand and the respectable guild organizations 
on the other is not clear. Nor is their connexion 
with Sifism—in its folk manifestations—easily 
explicable. The clearest indication of a relationship 
of the latter sort is in the figure of a popular saint 
known as ‘Ubayd al-Harfiish or al-Hurayfish (d. 
801/1399) whose work of pious devotions al-Rawd 
al-fa@ik is still printed, most recently in 1949 (cf. 
Brockelmann, S. II, 229). In a verse cited by al- 


Sakhawil (al-Tibr al-masbGk, 349), ‘Ubayd wrote that 
the hardfisk, although poor, substisting on a morsel 
and in rags in a deserted mosque, will be forgiven 
their sins because they are neither liars nor hypo- 
crites. 

Undoubtedly the hardfisk represent one of those 
urban groups in the Muslim werld that appeared 
periodically under different names, made up of 
impoverished, uprooted former artisans and peasants 
as well as professional beggars, who robbed and 
looted as well as begged for a livelihood, and who, 
in different periods, allied themselves with various 
elements in the government—at times with the 
sultan, at others with the amirs. They should be 
compared—for differences as well as similarities— 
with the earlier ‘ayydrén [g.v.] and ahdath [q.v.], 
as well as with the later su‘ar. 

A single literary reference to this group occurs in 
the Alf layla in the story of ‘The Harfiish and the 
Cook” (cf. Habicht, Tausend und eine Nacht, iv, 
138-40, translated in Payne, Tales from the Arabic, 
i, 9; R. Burton, A Thousand and One Nights’ enter- 
tainment, Suppl. i, 4). 

Bibliography: For a discussion of the word 
itself cf, TA, iv, 297 (Arnf sh) ard tbid., 305 
(arf sh); Dozy, i, 374; Quatremére, Histoire des 
Sultans Mamlouks, ib, 195-7. Additional material, 
both on the term and on the history of the group 
will be found in the article by W. M. Brinner, 
The significance of the Hardafish and thetr ‘Sultan’, 
in JESHO, vi (1963), 190-215. A study by Ira 
M. Lapidus, The Muslim city in Mamluk times (in 
the press), adds further citations and discussion of 
the harafish. (W. M. BRINNER) 
HARGEISA. administrative headquarters and 

capital of the former British Somaliland Protecto- 
rate, now of the northern region of the Somali 
Republic, lying in 9° 33’ N. lat. and 44° 04’ E. long. 
With a population of some 35,000 Somali and lying 
in territory normally grazed by the Habar Awal 
clan, the town is of recent formation, It has developed 
from the cultivating faritka community (of the Ka- 
diriyya) established by Shaykh Maddar (Habar Awal, 
Hiseyn Abokor, Rér Hosh, 1241-1336/1825-1918) in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Under 
the Shaykh, who enjoyed a considerable reputation 
for piety and miraculous works, the community grew 
and prospered, attracting members of many different 
Somali clans. The main crop was sorghum, and the 
farika which straddled the caravan routes from 
Harar and the Ogaden was well-placed to be an im- 
portant trading centre. Swayne, who visited the 
tarika at the end of the nineteenth century, describes 
it as comprising a few hundred mud and wattle huts 
surrounded by a high mat fence enclosing a square 
mile or two of cultivated fields and subject to attack 
from surrounding Somali and Ethiopian raiders. 
During their rule on the coast, the Egyptians gave 
the Shaykh arms; and under the British he at first 
received a stipend. Later, after his death, and the 
development of Hargeisa as an administrative centre, 
especially when the town became the capital of the 
Protectorate, the fariza declined and is no longer the 
tightly-knit theocratic unit which it was formerly. 
Shaykh Maddar is buried beside the stone house 
given him by Lord Delamere in recognition of the 
Shaykh’s kindness on a hunting expedition and his 
shrine is frequently visited, especially by women in 
search of blessing. The Shaykh’s staunch support of 
British interests was recognized by the appointment 
of the local Kadi from amongst his descendants. 

After the transfer of the Protectorate capital from 
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Berbera, Hargeisa began to assume its present 
character. As befits the main centre of trade in the 
interior of northern Somaliland it now boasts a 
modern hospital, some cinemas, a power station and 
broadcasting service, an aerodrome and most of the 
appurtances of modern government. A local govern- 
ment council was opened in 1953, and a legislative 
council in 1957. The latter merged with the Somalia 
legislative assembly at Makdishu when the Protec- 
torate and U.N. Trust Territory of Somalia joined 
to form the independent Somali Republic on 1 July 
1960. 

Bibliography: R. E. Drake-Brockman, British 
Somaliland, London 1912, 67, 111; L. Robecchi- 
Bricchetti, Somalia ¢ Benadir, Milan 1889, 551-2; 
I, M. Lewis, A pastoral democracy, London 1961, 
passim; idem, The modern history of Somaliland, 
London 1965; H. G. C. Swayne, Seventeen trips 
through Somaliland, London 1897, 7, 17, 100-21, 
156, 259. (I. M. Lewis) 

A, the Arabic form of the Berber name of 
the tribe to which Ibn Timart [g.v.] belonged, the 
Arghen (the prosthetic 4a? is general in Arabic tran- 
scriptions of the names of Berber tribes, and the 
suffix @ [< at] in the plural has been substituted for 
the -an of the Berber plural). The original home of 
this tribe is not known with any certainty. H. Basset 
and H. Terrasse (Sanctuaires et forteresses almohades, 
in Hespéris, 1924/1, 19) identify the Hargha with the 
Gheghaya (Ighighayen), who are also referred to by 
historians as belonging to the confederation of the 
Hargha. But E. Lévi-Provengal (Doc. inéd. @histoire 
almohade, Paris 1928, 55, n. 2) and R. Montagne (Les 
Berberes et le Makhzen, 64) consider on the contrary 
that the latter were natives of the Anti-Atlas, south- 
east of Taroudant, where some of the Arghon still 
exist, surrounded by other tribes bearing the names 
of particular elements of the confederation of the 
Hargha, as given by al-Baydhak. A little above 
Tinmel there still exists a village with the name 
Arghan, whose inhabitants maintain that their 
ancestors came from Sis (E. Doutté, En tribu, 120-1). 
It is therefore possible that one fraction of the Arghon, 
whose original home was in the Anti-Atlas, may have 
settled on the northern slopes of the Great Atlas. 
E. Lévi-Provengal (Six fragments inédits, 8) records 
among the Hargha a riba (rabta) which Ibn Tamart 
had built, and gives its name as Igilliz (Igiliz in al- 
Baydhak); now, among the Gheghaya (see E. Laoust, 
Contribution a une Gude de la toponomie du Haut 
Atlas, in REI, 1942, 117) there still exists a village 
named Gliz which must be the same one; at the foot 
of the mountain a number of grottoes had been 
excavated, and one of them which the Almohads had 
venerated was called in Arabic al-ghdar al-mukaddas 
because Ibn Timart was accustomed to retreat there 
to pray and meditate. (It is perhaps not by chance 
that ‘Abd al-Mu>min gave the name Igiliz to the 
obsidional town which he founded to the north of 
Almoravid Marrakush, the modern Giliz). 

Before the appearance of Ibn Timart, the Hargha 
were a branch of the main confederation of the 
Masmida {g.v.], from among whom seven fractions 
in all adopted the Mahdi’s cause immediately after 
his return to the Atlas—the Hargha, Hintata, 
Tinmel[lel], Gedmiwa, Genfisa, Urika and Hazraga 
(Ibn Khaldin, ‘Zbar, Bilak, vi, 225; H. Basset and 
H. Terrasse, op. ctt., 16-9). 

After the recognition of Ibn Timart by the Hargha, 
the Almoravids tried to seize the Mahdi while he was 
in Igiliz, by taking the tribe from the rear, but their 
attempt failed (516/1122): after a second attempt by 


the Almoravids against Igiliz (517/1123), Ibn Tamart 
finally abandoned his ribdj in order to settle at 
Tinmelflel] [g.v.] which he made the capital and 
bastion of his movement (518/1124). Thenceforward, 
Igiliz was no more than a sanctuary and place of 
pilgrimage which the Almohad caliphs visited from 
time to time, until the day when the dogma of the 
Mahdi was officially repudiated by Idris al-Ma>min, 
the ninth Almohad caliph (626/1229-629/1232). 

The Hargha comprised one of the least powerful 
fractions, but Ibn Timart had endeavoured to bring 
them into prominence. On the one hand, he had in- 
corporated with them the members of the tribes who 
came from the Anti-Atlas (see R. Montagne, op. cit., 
64), on the other hand he had attached several of his 
principal companions, especially ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
[¢.v.], Aba ‘Abd Allah b. Muhsin al-Bashir and others 
to them; but the Hargha, fearing to be dispossessed of 
their rights as relatives and heirs of Ibn Timart, were 
utterly opposed to all such adoptions, and from the 
times of the MahdI’s death tried to reject them, The 
members of his family, led by his two brothers, did 
not indeed approve of the nomination of ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min as caliph; on being condemned to live under 
surveillance in Marrakush, they escaped and tried 
to rebel, but failed and were executed. In this way 
the part played by the Hargha in the history of the 
Almohads came to an end, and they sank back into 
obscurity. 

Bibliography: Baydhak, ed. and trans. Lévi- 
Provengal, Doc. inéd. d’hist. almohade, Paris 1928; 
Zarkashi, trans. Fagnan, Istanbul 1895, 2 ff.; Ibn 
Khaldin, ‘Zbar, vi, 225 ff.; Marrakushi, Mu‘djib, 
Cairo 1368/1949, 178 ff.; Bakri, ed. de Slane, 
Paris 1911, 154-5; Nagm al-djuman, vi, ms. [EI 
Madrid, 1-45 (edition by M. A. Makki now being 
printed in Tetuan); Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al-kirfas, 
Fas 1305, 119 ff.; Idrisi, Maghrib, Leiden 1863, 
64-5; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, iii, Tetuan 1964, 56-8; 
R. Montagne, Les Berbéres et le Makhzen dans le 
Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930, index; E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Un recueil de lettres officielles—les 
almohades, in Hespéris, 1941; A. Huici Miranda, 
Hist. politica del imperio almohade, Tetuan 1956, 
index. (H.Monés) 
HARI ROD, the river of Harat, which flows for 

almost 350 miles from the Dai Zangi mountains, 
west of the Kih-i Baba range in central Afghanistan 
to the oasis of Marw. The river flows south of Harat, 
and some thirty miles west of the city it changes 
direction and flows north. For about sixty miles it 
forms the boundary between Iran and Afghdnistan 
before flowing into the Soviet Union. It irrigates the 
Tadijand oasis and then is lost in the sands. In the 
early spring the river is swift and deep at Hardt but 
in the late autumn it is low and passable. 

Bibliography: Yakit, s.vv. Hardt and 
Sarakhs; Hudid al-“alam, 329 (sketch-map); Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nusha, tr. 212; Le Strange, 407 ff.; 
C. E. Yate, Northern Afghanistan, London 1888, 
175; T. Holdich, The gates of India, London 1910. 

(R. N. FRYE) 

HARIB, a district of South Arabia on the 
wadi of the same name and lying immediately to the 
west of Bayhan [¢.v.]. The Wadi Harib rises under 
the name of W4di ‘Ayn in Bilad al-Djuraybat in the 
highlands of Murad [g.v.] and runs northeastwards 
for about 30 miles through rugged and barren hills 
to disappear into the desert of Ramlat Sabatayn. 
About halfway along its course it is joined from the 
east by the Wadi Mablaka and widens into a broad 
silt plain. Some ten miles further north it unites 
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with the Wadi Mukbal which runs almost parallel 
to it a short distance to the west. Finally, just before 
its entry into the desert, it receives, also from the 
west, the Wadi Ablah, which is separated from the 
main area of Harib by the Karan mountains and an 
isolated spur thereof, Djabal Hashfa. At present the 
boundary between the Yemen and Bayh4n traverses 
Harib so that the upper reaches of Wadi ‘Ayn and 
the plain at its confluence with Wadi Mablaka belong 
to Bayhadn, while Wadi Harib proper lies in the 
Yemen, coming under the jurisdiction of the Governor 
of Marib (q.v.}. It is interesting to note that at some 
time in antiquity Harib may have constituted the 
westernmost region of Katab4n [g.v.], for across the 
gap between Djabal Karan and Djabal Hashfa there 
is found an ancient stone wall, al-Kayd, whose de- 
fence-works are directed westwards. Just west of 
Harib lie the lands of Murad which may have been 
independent or belonged to Saba? [q.v.] before being 
incorporated into Kataban. In the 6th century A. D. 
Harib formed part of Hadramawt [q.v.]}. 

At present the chief town of the district is Darb 
Al ‘Ali which is situated within the Yemen between 
Wadi Mukbal and Wadi Harib. Landberg described 
it as inhabited by about 250 askraf, drawn from four 
families, who own most of the land of Harib. The 
most important was the Al ‘Ali b. Talib, the family of 
the Amir of Harib. There were also resident there 
several families of merchants and artisans (karawt, 
pl. kirwan), each with its own hereditary profession. 
About five miles further north, at the confluence of 
the two wddis, lies Darb Bai Tuhayf, which belongs 
to the Al Abi Tuhayf who claim descent from the 
Hilal (g.v.]. The Bani ‘Abd (of Murad) occupy parts 
of the wddi, including the town of Darb Al ‘Amr in 
Wadi ‘Ayn and the hills of Djabal Karan. On the 
latter is the tomb of a saint, Aba ‘Amir Uways b. 
al-Muradi al-Karani, a contemporary of the Prophet. 
The village of al-Sadha, near Darb Al ‘Amr, also 
belongs to a clan of Bani ‘Abd, the Al Ghuthaym, 
who are noted locksmiths. Some members of this 
clan emigrated to San‘ (g.v.] and practised their pro- 
tession there. Hamdani also gives the inhabitants of 
Harib as the Muradi tribes of Rabi‘, Khalaf and 
“Udhr. The Al Rabi‘, who are masha’ikh, still lead 
a nomadic life in Harib, Bayhan, and also in al- 
Djiba in Murad. As is often the case in this part of 
Arabia, many of the towns are occupied by ra‘iyya 
or dependent classes, while their patrons live outside 
the towns in tents. 

The identification of Harib with Pliny’s Caripeta 
can no longer be regarded as sound. Nevertheless 
the area is covered with evidence of ancient occu- 
pation in the form of ruined towns and the remains 
of irrigational systems. A particularly important 
site is Hadjar Hina al-Zarir, just across the frontier 
from Darb Al ‘Ali and north of the isolated Djabal 
Karn ‘Ubayd. It was briefly visited by an American 
archaeological mission in 1951, though not excavated, 
and is repérted as having several buildings still 
largely intact and many inscriptions. According to 
tradition it was named after one al-Zarir b. Sa‘ak, 
who once ruled there, and inhabited by smiths who 
were ra‘iyya of the Himyarites. There may be some 
truth in the latter tradition since there is abundant 
evidence of the existence of an iron-smelting industry 
in the general area. Landberg also mentions a site 
called Timna‘, with associated ruins, in the plain of 
al-Djufra on Wadi Ablah, which he supposed to 
have been the ancient capital of Kataban, but it has 
now been demonstrated that the latter actually lies 
elsewhere [see BAYHAN]. There are also reports of a 


‘ ruin field called Hadjar Harib north of Darb Ba 
Tuhayf but little information is available on it. 
Although the main caravan route from Bayhan 
to Marib by-passes Harib to the north, there is an 
alternative road from Wadi Bayhan which takes 
advantage of an impressive stepped pass leading 
through the mountains into Wadi Mablaka. Tra- 
ditionally cut by a certain Barghal, it is called 
MBLOT in a Katabanian inscription at the pass, 
which records that it was built by a mukarrib of 
Kataban, Yada‘ ®ab Dhubyan b. Shahr, who prob- 
ably reigned about 200 B.C. From there the road 
runs past Darb Al ‘Ali and through the wall, al- 
Kayd, whereafter there is a choice of three mountain 
roads into the Wadi al-Djiba. 
Several other places with the name of Harib or 
ARB are known from Hamdani and the inscriptions. 
Bibliography: R. L. Bowen and F. P. Al- 
bright, Archaeological discoveries in South Arabia, 
Baltimore 1958; Hamdani, Djaziva; M. Hofner 
and H. von Wissmann, Beitrdge zur historischen 
Geographie des vorislamischen Siidarabien, Wies- 
baden 1953; C. Landberg, Arabica, v, Leiden 1898. 
(A. K. IRVINE), 
HARIM, small town in northern Syria dominated 
by a fortress of the same name and situated in 
34°10’ E, and 36°11’ N., 88 km. west of Aleppo, 
39 km. east of Antakiya and 21 km. south of the 
lake of ‘Amk (q.v.]. Its site, at the foot of the western 
slope of the Djabal al-‘Ala, makes it into a point of 
remarkable strategic importance. Situated slightly 
off the road from Antakiya to Aleppo, yet sufficiently 
close to control it, it guards the entry to the massifs 
of the Djabal al-‘Alaé and the Djabal Barisha. 
Consisting at first simply of an enclosure of sheep- 
folds (whence probably the origin of the name 
Harim, from the Semitic root HRM, with its con- 
notations of prohibition, exclusion, etc.), then, 
under the Byzantines, a small castle, Harim was 
occupied by the Arabs at the time of the conquest, 
then re-taken by the Byzantines, and finally con- 
quered by the Saldjik sultan Sulayman b. Kutul- 
mish in 477/1084. Malik-Shah occupied it in 479/ 
1086. Then, after the Frankish conquest in 491/1098, 
it became an important fortress. The Crusaders made 
it into a strong castle which commanded the route 
out to Dijisr al-Hadid [g.v.} and ensured the safety 
of Antakiya. After several attempts, Nir al-Din 
succeeded in taking Harim in 559/1164 and granted 
it as a fief to the amir Madjd al-Din Abi Bakr b. 
al-Daya. In 579/1183, Salah al-Din seized it from 
the Zangids and gave it to one of his followers, 
Ibrahim b. Shirwa. The attacks made by the Cru- 
saders to recover Harim were all unsuccessful and 
the fortress remained in the hands of the Ayyibids. 
Al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi, the son of Salah al-Din, 
rebuilt it entirely, as is indicated by an inscription 
of 595/1199 engraved above the lintel of the en- 
trance gate. In 658/1260, the Mongol Hilagit occupied 
Harim, which from then on played only a minor réle 
in the military history of northern Syria. 
Nowadays, Harim, the site of which is still marked 
by the ruins of its fortress, has a permanent market 
in which the agricultural products of the region are 
sold. Its gardens have always been famous, as is 
witnessed by various Arab writers, and its olive 
groves occupy the lower slopes of the Djabal al-‘Ala. 
Bibliography: ‘bn al-Shihna, al-Durr al- 
muntakhab, Beirut 1909, 157, 159, 165-7; Ibn 
Wasil, Mufarridj al-kurib, Cairo 1953-60, i, 127, 
134, 143, ii, 63, 146-7, iii, 252-3; Abu ’l-Fida?, 
Takwim, 258-9; Ibn al-Athir, in HOC, ii, 2nd 
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part, 219 ff.; Le Strange, Palestine, 449; R. 
Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, 
Paris 1927, index; M. van Berchem and E. Fatio, 
Voyage en Syrie, Cairo 1913, 220-38; G. Tcha- 
lenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord, 
Paris 1958, especially i, 93-5, 382, iii, 120; Cl. 
Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, index; 
M. Canard, H’amdénides, Paris 1953, i, 217; 
R. Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, Paris 1936, 
index; Froment, Carte touristique et archéologique 
du Caza de Harem, in Syria, xi (1930), 185, 192; 
V. Cuinet, La Turqute d’ Asie, Paris 1891, ii, 210-1. 
(S. Ory) 
HARIM (also faramgah, sandna, etc.), a term 
applied to those parts of a house to which access is 
forbidden, and hence more particularly to the 
women’s quarters. In ancient Arabia women seem 
to have enjoyed some measure of personal freedom, 
though the use of the veil was not unknown, especially 
in towns. It became commoner after the advent of 
Islam, with the adoption, on the one hand of a 
stricter code of sexual morality, on the other of a 
more urban way of life. The provisions of the Kur?4n 
on the veiling and seclusion of women (XXXIII, 
53-9) were elaborated and made severer by jurists and 
commentators, and used to justify a system that 
owed more to the earlier city civilizations of the 
Middle East than to Islam. In the great houses, in 
the cities of the Islamic Empire, the free Arab lady 
known to us from early poetry disappears. While the 
lower and middle classes seem generally to have 
practiced a form of monogamy, the wealthier classes 
maintained elaborate gynaecea, in which, besides 
their legal quota of wives, there were establishments 
of concubines, attendants, eunuchs and guards. So 
normal did this become in medieval Muslim society 
that Muslim travellers are shocked when they visit 
other societies in which women enjoy greater social 
freedom. The system survived into comparatively 
modern times, and has not entirely died out even at 
the present day. In its Turkish form, harem, the 
word has passed into many European languages. 
Bibliography: Gertrude H. Stern, Marriage 
in early Islam, London 1939; R. Levy, The social 
structure of Islam, Cambridge 1957, 124 ff.; Mez, 
Renaissance, chapters xx and xxi; Ch. Pellat, Le 
milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, 
239 ff.; Sir H. Gibb, Women and the Law, in 
Correspondance d’Orient, v, Brussels 1962, 233-45; 
Ahmad Amin, Duka al-Islam, i, 79 ffi.; J. Lecerf, 
Note sur la famille dans le monde arabe et islamique, 
in Arabica, iii/1 (1956), 31-60. Among many 
accounts of the harems of Turkey mention may be 
made of Tavernier, Nouvelle relation de Vintérieur 
du Serrail, Paris 1713; A. Ubicini, La Turquie 
actuelle, Paris 1855, 366-429; Osman Bey (Vladimir 
Andrejevich), Les femmes de Turquie, Paris 1883; 
and the works of Lucy M. J. Garnett, The women 
of Turkey, London 1890-1; The Turkish people, 
London 1909; Turkey of the Ottomans, London 1911. 
For the harem of the Ottoman palace at Istanbul, 
see N. Penzer, The Harem, London 1936; Cagatay 
Ulucgay, The Harem in the XVIIIth century, in 
Aktien XXIV. Int. Or.-Kong., Munich 1959, 
394-8. Descriptions of Egyptian harems in 
the eighteen-thirties are given by E. W. Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, i, ch. 6, and his sister 
(Mrs. Poole), The Englishwomen in Egypt, London 
1844. There are few accounts written by 
inmates of a harem. One such is the work of 
‘Mme Kibrizli-Mehemet Pacha’, the ex-wife of 
Kfbrisli Mehmed Pasha [g.v.], entitled Thirty 
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years in the Harem: or the autobiography of 
Melek-Hanum (London 1872; French translation 
Paris 1875). Another was written by an English- 
woman who was married to a Muslim of Lucknow 
and lived there for twelve years: Mrs. B. Meer 
Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of 
India*, Oxford 1917. On the harems of North 
Africa, see A. R. de Lens, Pratique des harems 
marocains: sorcellerie, médecine, beauté, Paris 1925; 
Myriam Perrault-Harry, Les derniers harems, 
Paris 1933; H. Célarié, La vie mystérieuse des 
harems, Paris 1927. 

On the psychology of harem women, see E. F. 
Gautier, Maurs et coutumes des Musulmans, Paris 
1931, 36 ff. 

See further ‘asp (on slavery); pyins (on sexual 
life); mwipyAB (on the veil); KHADIM, KHas! (on 
eunuchs); KAYNA (on slave singing-girls); MAR?A 
(on women in general); NIKAH (on marriage); 
saRAy (on the palace, including the imperial harem). 

(Ep.) 

HARIR, silk. The etymology of the word is ob- 
scure; its synonyms ibrisam and kazs, as well as 
dibadj which more particularly denotes silk brocade, 
are Persian loanwords; khasz, properly speaking a 
mixture of silk and wool, but sometimes also used for 
silk, is etymologically isolated in Arabic, and perhaps 
connected with kass. Harir occurs in the Kur4n, 
stiras XXII, 23 = XXXV, 33, and LX XVI, 12, where 
it is said that the raiment of the people of Paradise 
will be silk. A group of traditions which, together with 
others, express an ascetic tendency in early 
Islam, forbids the use of silk to men but allows 
it to women. The prohibition is often expressed 
in the form that he who wears silk in this 
world, shall not wear it in the next. (Another version 
forbids it to men only if it is worn for ostentation. 
On the other hand, the wearing of silk is occasion- 
ally not recommended even for women.) The use of 
silk in garments by men is allowed only as appliqué 
work, as a border not more than two fingers broad, 
etc. When the Prophet was presented with a silken 
robe, he wore it once during the ritual prayer, but 
then expressed strong repugnance for it. The tra- 
ditions declare that the use of silk for upholstery 
is like its use for clothing, and they explicitly forbid 
its use in saddle-cushions and the like. Sufferers from 
itch, however, may use silk garments, and the Pro- 
phet allowed their use to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf 
and al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam, who complained of 
lice. A contrary tendency is attested by traditions 
according to which some ancient authorities used 
to wear silk, and by counter-traditions which threa- 
ten those who regard silk and khkazz as allowed, with 
punishment. On the details of the traditions, see 
A. J. Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. clothes; the same, 
Concordance, s.v. harir. As a result of these traditions, 
all schools of religious law forbid to men the wearing 
of garments made completely of silk next to the skin, 
and they differ on many questions of detail which 
do not fall exactly under this close definition. The 
Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis, in addition, forbid sitting or 
leaning on silk (as material of cushions, etc.), or 
using it as hangings on walls, except for the Ka‘ba, 
but they allow the wearing of garments made partly 
of silk if its quantity is not greater than that of the 
other material. The Malikis forbid the use of silk 
garments even to sufferers from itch, lice, etc.; they 
also forbid sitting on silk but allow its use for hangings. 
The Hanafis permit lying or sleeping on silk, also 
the use of silk cushions and of silk prayer mats; 
according to Abii Hanifa (against the maskhar 
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of the school) it is permitted to wear outer garments 
of silk provided they do not touch the body. All 
these prohibitions apply to men only. If a man 
performs the ritual prayer in a garment of silk, 
he commits a sin but his prayer does not become 
invalid. Different from the question of wearing 
silk garments is the question of wearing silk 
material in order to fulfil the minimum requirement 
of covering one’s “nakedness” (‘awra), particularly 
during the ritual prayer; in this last case, if one 
must chose between silk and material which 
has become ritually unclean, the use of silk is 
generally preferred. The unlawful use of silk at a 
wedding dinner-party (walima) cancels the religious 
obligation of accepting a personal invitation to it 
[see Surs]. The works of fikh treat of the rules regard- 
ing the use of silk either in a special section on cloth- 
ing or in the chapters on ritual prayer and/or on the 
walima; the doctrines of the four sunni schools of 
religious law are conveniently set out in ‘Abd al- 
Rahm4n al-Djaziri, K. al-fikh ‘ala ’l-madhahib al- 
arba‘a, ii (kism al-mu‘amalat), 2nd ed., Cairo 1933, 
12 ff. See also Juynboll, Handleiding®»*, 157; Guidi 
and Santillana, Sommario del diritto malechita, i, 
571., ii, 63; A. Querry, Droit musulman, i, 60 f. (for 
the Shafi‘is, the Malikis, and the ‘“‘Twelver” Shi‘is 
respectively). 

Circumstances beyond our control have obliged 
us to refer the reader to the Supplement for articles 
on the silk trade and industry in mediaeval Islam 
and post-Mongol Persia. What follows here is divided 
into four sections: 

i. A brief general survey of the silk industry and 
trade, especially with Europe, from the point of view 
of the European economic historian; 

ii. A detailed examination of the Ottoman silk 
industry; 

iii. A survey of the silk industry in the Arab lands; 

iv. A contribution by an art historian, reviewing 
the products of the Islamic silk industry particularly 
as they are represented in the museum collections 
of the Western world. 

For some information on silk cultivation and the 
mediaeval silk trade, see FILAHA, TIDJARA, TUT. 

{Ep.) 


i, — SURVEY OF THE TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


In the mediaeval and early modern period silk 
ranked among the three or four most important 
commodities of intercontinental trade. At least 
until the beginning of the 19th century silk and silk 
textiles were the most important exports from 
Muslim countries. Within this long period the most 
striking fact is the gradual transfer of silk culture 
from east to west. While Muslim demand and techni- 
que remained, so far as we can judge, practically 
static in the centuries following the Mongol invasions, 
silk weaving and the breeding of silkworms were 
steadily spreading in Europe. 

The growth of the European silk industry in- 
fluenced Muslim production in two ways, negatively 
by increasing the competition in the highly specialized 
field of silk weaving, positively by raising the 
demand for raw silk. The mechanization of European 
sericulture and silk weaving in the 19th century was 
the final blow to the traditional Muslim crafts; it is 
clear, however, that this was not a completely new 
point of departure, but the result of a development 
that had begun several centuries before. 

It is at present impossible to point to any decisive 
moment in this long development. In the 7th/13th 
century the near monopoly of the Muslim weavers 


on the European market had first been broken by the 
weavers of Lucca. In the 9th/15th century Italian 
silk fabrics figured among the Venetian exports to 
the Levant, and at the time of the Portuguese 
discoveries they had reached the Central Asian and 
Indian markets. In the factories of the Levant they 
were met by a counter-current of Muslim silk fabrics 
on their way to Europe, but this counter-current 
grew steadily weaker. What once had constituted the 
bulk of Muslim exports to Europe had, by the 
middle of the r1th/17th century, become limited to a 
few specialized qualities. It was not a question of 
quantity and price only. As early as 979/1571 a 
Venetian traveller in Persia noted that the finish 
of the Persian smooth stuffs and damask was inferior 
to the Italian, Around 1153/1740 an English merchant 
{J. Hanway) stated that Persia in good years would 
be a promising market for “rich silks, gold and silver 
lace, velvets and other rich manufactures”. Even at 
that time it might seem like carrying coals to New- 
castle, but a century later the German expert, Blau, 
found that the Persian weavers were working for the 
home market only, their products being too coarse 
to be exported. In 1889 some 15% of the total 
imports into Persia were English, Austrian, French 
and Russian silk fabrics (Curzon). 

The towns which were admired by the mediaeval 
and early modern travellers for their flourishing silk 
industry, Yazd, Kashan, Isfahan, Damascus and 
others, maintained their traditional crafts into the 
present century. Without statistical data it is 
impossible to decide when they passed from stag- 
nation to decline. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the movement towards the west took place 
within Islam as well as from Islam to Europe. In 
Bursa, conveniently situated both in relation to the 
caravan routes from Persia and to the important 
market constituted by the Ottoman court, silk 
weaving expanded spectacularly in the gth/15th 
century and maintained its prosperity at least to 
the end of the r2th/18th century. The prosperity 
of the silk industry in Izmir and on Chios belongs 
to an even later date and reached its highest level at 
the end of the r2th/18th century, when the fabrics of 
Izmir competed successfully with local products in 
the market of Bursa. In this case, at Jeast, decline did 
not begin before the industrialization of European 
production. 

These developments in the weaving industry 
necessarily influenced the localization of sericulture. 
Until ca. 900/1500 the Caspian provinces, Mazan- 
daran, Gilan, and Shirwan, were by far the most 
important districts from the point of view of inter- 
national trade. The production of other regions, such 
as Syria or Khurasan, was mostly manufactured 
locally. The earliest reasonably reliable estimates of 
the production of raw silk in Persia date from the 
first half of the 11th/17th century, when the firm rule 
and active commercial policy of ‘Abbas I [g.v.] had 
brought the sericulture of the Caspian provinces to a 
peak of prosperity. The often quoted estimate of 
Olearius from 1047/1637, who put the average 
“harvest” at 20,000 bales (roughly 2,000 tons), was, 
however, considerably higher than the contemporary 
estimates of Dutch and English merchants, who 
presumably had a better knowledge of local condit- 
ions. Though the estimates which were sent to the 
Dutch and English East India Companies vary, 
1,000 tons would probably be a realistic figure for the 
annual production of raw silk in Persia at the death 
of ‘Abbas I. Two-thirds of the annual production was 
exported to Europe, and the most important district 
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was Gilain, which alone accounted for half the total ; 


production. 

The r1th/17th century was to all appearances a 
prosperous one for the Persian producers and for 
their middlemen, -the Armenian merchants. This 
prosperity came to a sudden end with the political 
break-down of the early r2th/18th century. Around 
1153/1740, according to Hanway, the production of 
Gila4n had fallen to ca. 160 tons annually, while the 
breeding of silkworms had come to a complete stop 
in Shirwan. 

Political stability in the second half of the 12th/ 
18th century brought renewed prosperity to Gilan, 
which from this time on completely overshadowed 
the other Persian silk-producing regions. The highest 
production figures in the whole history of Gilan were 
probably reached shortly after the middle of the 
19th century, when the mechanization of the 
European silk industry and better means of access 
to the Caspian provinces brought the demand to 
unprecedented heights. Around 1850 Blau estimated 
the annual production of Gilan at 350-420 tons; in 
4864 it was more than 1,000 tons. This was the peak, 
however. The same year disease (pebrine) appeared 
among the silkworms, probably (as in France) the 
result of unlimited expansion without change of 
technique. 

Persian sericulture never recovered fully from this 
blow. At the very moment when heavy investments 
were necessary to exterminate the pebrine and to 
mechanize silk-winding, prices of raw silk took a 
downward turn, partly as a result of the long 
depression in Europe, partly because of Japanese 
competition. After 1890 conditions improved to some 
extent, but the highest production figure reached 
before 1914 was ¢a. 550 tons. 

Syrian silk appears among the European imports 
fron: Syria in the middle ages, but primarily it was 
manufactured locally, particularly in Damascus. It 
was probably during the wars between the Ottoman 
Empire and Persia in the late roth/16th and early 
11th/17th centuries that it first came into prominence 
as a substitute for the Persian raw silk. The French 
specialized in the silk of Lebanon, while the other 
nations seem to have preferred the qualities from 
northern Syria. 

In spite of some expansion, mostly in Lebanon, the 
Syrian production of raw silk was much smaller than 
the production of Persia until the last decades of the 
tgth century. The earliest reliable statistics show an 
annual average of ca. 110 tons between 1861 and 1870. 
The Syrian silkworms were hit by disease like those 
of Persia, but the consequences were less serious. The 
more intimate connections with Europe and a con- 
siderable import of French capital facilitated a rapid 
change of technique. The pebrine was exterminated 
within a few years and the mechanization of silk- 
winding got under way. Before the first world war 
the production of Syria and Lebanon equalled that of 
Persia. 

The prosperity of the sericulture of western 
Anatolia dates from the beginning of the r1th/17th 
century. Before the roth century it produced mainly 
for the silkweavers of Izmir, Chios and Bursa, but as 
early as 1837 steam-power was used in the winding 
of silk in Bursa. This is probably the main reason why 
this region was able to expand far beyond the older 
producers of Persia and Syria in the late 13th/roth 
century. On the eve of the first world war production 
had reached rooo tons annually (see BuRSA]. 

With a total of a little more than 2000 tons 
annually around 1914 the Muslim countries accounted 
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for less than 10% of the world production of raw silk. 
The war caused a serious decline and recovery was 
delayed by the low prices of raw silk during the 
depression and later by the introduction of artificial 
fibres. At present the economic importance of 
sericulture in the Muslim countries is negligible. 
Including exported fresh cocoons the production 
amounted in 1962 to ca. 320 tons of raw silk, or 
little more than 1% of the world production. 
Bibliography: Information on the silk 
industry and sericulture is extremely scattered—as 
on most other aspects of the economic history of 
Islam. W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant 
au moyen Age, Leipzig 1886, is fairly complete on 
the period up to ca. g00/1500. Not quite so useful 
are Paul Masson, Histoire du commerce francais 
dans le Levant au XVII¢ siecle, Paris 1896 and 
idem, Histoire du commerce frangais dans le Levant 
au XVIII¢ siecle, Paris 1911. For recent statistics 
see Statistique de la production de la soie en France 
et a Vétranger, Syndicat de l'Union des Marchands 
de Soie, Lyon 1872—and the Production Yearbook 
of FAO. Otto Blau, Die commercielle Zustande 
Persiens, Berlin 1858; G. N. Curzon, Persia and 
the Persian question, 2 vols., London 1892 (with 
list of the most important travellers in Persia); 
G. Ducousso, L’industrie de la sote en Syrie, Paris- 
Beirut 1913; Bronnen tot de geschiedenis der oost- 
indische compagnie in Perzié, ed. H. Dunlop = 
Rijks geschiedkundige publicatién vol. 72, The 
Hague 1930 (important on the r1th/17th century); 
D. Chevallier, Lyon et la Syrie en rorg, in Revue 
historique, ccxxiv, Paris 1960. 
(N, STEENSGAARD) 


ii. — THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The word for “‘silk”’ in Ottoman Turkish is ipek, 
in Kiptak Turkish yipek; in Eastern Turkish the 
word torku, torghu means silk or silk stuff; the word 
aghi, found in the inscription of Kiiltegin (S 5) means 
tich silk stuff, valuable goods (see Mahmiid K4sh- 
ghari, Diwan Lughat al-Turk, s.v.); in old Ottoman 
the expression ak kumdsh is occasionally found for 
silk stuff. 

By the end of the 8th/14th century Bursa was one 
of the principal silk markets of the world, as is evident 
from the descriptions of J. Schiltberger (Travels and 
bondage ..., ed. J. B. Telfer, London 1879, 34) and 
Clavijo (Narrative of the embassy ..., tr. Markham, 
London 1859, 159; see also Pero Tafur, Travels and 
adventures, 1435-39, tr. M. Letts, New York and 
London 1926, 149, and B. de La Broquiére, Voyage 
d@’Outremer, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1892, 134). Just 
as the silk industry and trade of Byzantium depended 
in large measure on silk from Persia (R. S. Lopez, 
Silk industry in the Byzantine Empire, in Speculum 
xx (1945) ), so the development of the silk trade and 
industry in the Ottoman Empire is connected with 
the fact that the Persian silk caravans came in- 
creasingly to the Ottoman capital of Bursa. 

It is known that the weaving of silk stuffs was car- 
ried on in various towns of Seldjaik Anatolia (see below). 
In early Ottoman sources it is noted (‘Ashfk Pasha- 
zade, ed. ‘Ali, 56; ed. Giese, 52; Gn. tr. R. Kreutel, 
87) that during the reign of Murdd I, Alashehir 
(Philadelphia), still in Byzantine hands, was famous 
for its red silk stuffs, from which banners and robes 
of honour (khil‘a) were made. Pegolotti’s mention 
{early 8th/14th century, La pratica della mercatura, 
ed. A. Evans, Cambridge Mass. 1936, 208, 297, 300; 
see W. Heyd, Hist. du commerce du Levant, ii, 674) 
of seta turci presumably refers to the principality of 
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Aydin, so that silk for local needs was apparently 
produced here. A document of the reign of Mehem- 
med II shows that silk was produced in the Tokat- 
Amasya region in the oth/15th century (see R. 
Anhegger and H. Inalcik, Kaninname-i sultant, Anka- 
ra 1956, p. 41, no. 31). The 9th/15th century registers 
of the kddis of Bursa contain no indication that silk 
was then made there or that Anatolian silk was used. 
The silk production and export of the Morea, on the 
other hand, had been famous since Byzantine times 
(see F. Thiriet, Régestes des délibérations du Sénat de 
Venise concernant la Romanie, ii, Paris 1959, docs. 
1681, 1859, 2071, 2202; iii, Paris 1961, docs. 2448, 
2508). Although the silk of the Morea was not so 
esteemed as that of Persia, a kaédi’s record shows that 
it was coming to Bursa in 906/1500 (Bursa Seriye 
sicilleri, no. 18/17). Silk produced in Albania was 
exported to Bursa and to Europe in the roth/16th cen- 
tury (see H. Inalcik, Sé@ret-i defter i Sancak-i Arvanid, 
Ankara 1954, 126; F. Dalsar, Bursa’da ipekgilik, 
Istanbul 1960, 207; and, in a defter-i mufassal of 
the reign of Selim I, BasvekAlet Arsivi, tapu no. 80, 
Defter-t resm-t harir-i wildyet-i Mora). 

All the same, in both the Seldjik and the Ottoman 
periods, the raw material for international trade and 
for local silk manufacture in Anatolia came mainly 
from the districts south of the Caspian Sea. In the 
time of the Ikhans, the Persian silk caravans fol- 
lowed the Shahrah-i Gharbi, which led via Sultaniyye, 
Erzurum, Erzindjan and Sivas to Konya; two minor 
routes branched off at Sivas for Constantinople 
(Z. V. Togan, in Ikt. Fak. Mecm., xv (1954), 45). 
With the establishment of the Ottoman state, some 
of these caravans began to come by these routes to 
Bursa, instead of continuing to Constantinople or 
Foéa; yet even in the 8th/14th century a shorter 
route, Erzurum-—Erzindjan—Tokat —Amasya— 
Bursa, had surpassed them in importance, and the 
old sea-route from Trebizond to Constantinople, 
formerly very active, thenceforward declined. At 
Bursa, now a Muslim city, Persian merchants could 
easily and safely establish direct contacts with 
Italian merchants. Orkhan granted trading conces- 
sions to the Genoese and built a bezzdzistan at Bursa; 
later references in wakf-registers to this bezzdzistan 
mention a misan (balance) for silk in it. 

It may justly be claimed that the Ottomans 
consciously followed a policy of making their new 
capital a principal entrepét for Persian silk, of 
gaining control of the silk-routes, and, in the roth/ 
16th century, of occupying the Persian centres of 
silk-production. The factors prompting this policy 
were the rich revenues which silk brought to the 
Treasury, the great demand for silk stuffs in the 
palace and among the wealthy classes, and the in- 
creasing dependence of the fortunes of the industry on 
such a policy (see H. Inalcik, Turkiye’nin tktisadt 
vaziyeti, in Belleten, xv/60 (1951), 664-75); the 
acquisition of silk and silkstuffs was also regarded as 
a means of amassing wealth (see H. Inalcik, 15. astr 
Tiirkiye iktisadi ve igtimat tartht kaynakiarz, in kt. 
Fak. Mecm., xv (1953-4), 55-65). 

As early as the reign of Bayezid I, Ottoman con- 
quests extended control over the silk-routes, in the 
north towards Amasya, Tokat and Erzindjan, and 
in the south towards Malatya. When the attempts in 
the roth/16th century to control Tabriz and to 
establish close relations with Gilan and Shirwan are 
being considered, the economic motive must not be 
overlooked; from the time of the submission of Amir 
Dibadj (Muzaffar Sultan) to Siileyman I in 940/1533, 
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vassals (Feridin, Munsha°at*, ii, 163). 

The Persian silk exported to Anatolia came 
principally from Mazandaran, Glan and Shirwan. The 
products of the first two districts were collected 
first at Sultaniyya, and inlater years mainly at Tabriz; 
as early as 741/1340, the tamgha (q.v.] on silk at Tabriz 
amounted to 300,000 dinars (‘Abd Allah al-Mazan- 
darani, Resdlé-ye Falakiyyd, ed. W. Hinz, Wiesbaden 
1952, p. 59). Here the silk was bought by the great 
merchants and the caravans were assembled; these 
caravans reached Erzurum by the middle valley of 
the Aras, known as Cukiir-i Sa‘d (or Sa‘at). The cara- 
vans of silk from Shirwan and Gandja reached 
Erzurum via Shamakhi and Tiflis. The caravans 
bound for Aleppo, also an international silk-market, 
went via Tabriz, Van, Bidlis and Diyarbakr, or along 
the valley of the Euphrates via Erzindjan and 
Kemakh. The sea-route from Trebizond was also 
used (Dalsar, op. cit., p. 195, doc. 81, of 1016/1607). 
From the 8th/14th century onwards, Bursa began to 
rival Aleppo as a destination for Persian silk-caravans 
(the statement of W. Heyd, ii, 673, that the Otto- 
mans obstructed the silk-routes is baseless). The 
caravans depended largely on the supply of horses 
and camels by the Tiirkmen nomads; at the end of 
the gth/15th century a horse was hired for the 
journey Tabriz-Bursa-Tabriz at 400 akées (about 
g ducats). Several caravans came to Bursa each 
year; an average caravan consisted of 300-400 beasts 
and carried 200 ytiks of silk (a yiik consisted of 400 
or—according to another note—550 lidres; the lidre 
of silk was 120 dirhams, so that one yiik was the 
equivalent of ca. 154 Kg.); a caravan of 919/1513 
brought 400 yiks of silk (Dalsar, p. 168, doc. 41). The 
Persian silk-merchants resident at Bursa in the gth/ 
15th century were mainly from Tabriz, Gilan, 
Cukir-i Sa‘d and Shirwan (on them see Ikt. Fak. 
Mecm., xv (1953-4), 62-4). At this period Armenian 
merchants were in the minority. Most of the silk 
brought to Bursa was the highly-prized fine silk of 
Astarabad (seita stravai). The kddis’ registers of 
Bursa contain records that silk was sold there on 
behalf of the Ak-Koyunlu ruler Ya‘kib and the 
Safawid shahs Ism4‘il, Tahmasb and ‘Abbas (Dalsar, 
docs. 40, 62, 67, 240). Of these merchants, called in- 
discriminately ‘Adjam in Ottoman sources, some were 
certainly Adhari Turks; the records distinguish the 
‘resident’ (mutamakkin) from the ‘travelling’ (saffar) 
merchants. 

Government regulations provided that the silk 
must be unloaded at the bezzdzistan (R. Anhegger 
and H. Inalcik, Kantinndme-t sultant, p. 41, no. 31). 
There the silk was weighed on a scales (mizdn) set 
aside for it (in the 11th/17th century the mizdn at 
Bursa was in the ‘Adjem khani, later called the Koza 
khani, see Ewliya Celebi, Seydhatndme, ii, 19), the 
dues on it were collected, and the owner was given 
a tedhkire stating the weight of the silk and certifying 
that the dues had been paid : these details were also 
entered in the mizan defteri. In the 11th/17th century, 
on every wazna (vezne), that is 30 lidre (4500 gr.), 
of silk a mizdn resmi or terdzu resmi of 52 akées each 
was collected from seller and buyer (see H. Inalcik, 
Bursa, in Belleten, xxix/93 (1960), 58). Mehemmed IT 
introduced another mizdn resmi on the frontier at 
Tokat. This second tax annoyed the Persians, and 
in 877/1472 Uzun Hasan took and sacked Tokat. 
Silk in transit through Uzun Hasan’s realm paid 
fairly high dues at Erzindjan and Kharput or (on 
the other route) at Diyarbakr and Mardin (W. Hinz, 
Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens im 15. und 16. Jahr- 


the Ottomans regarded the rulers of Gilan as their « hundert,inZDMG, c (1950), 197). The Ottomans later 
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established another misdn at Erzurum (on measures 
to counter-act tax-avoidance see below, p. 214). 
Whatever its destination, all imported silk had to 
be brought to the Bursa misdn. Sales were carried out 
in the bessdzistan, after the mizdn resmi had been paid, 
by brokers (delat) under the control of the simsdr 
{g.v.]. The broker took a fixed due (deldliyye) (see 
Anhegger and Inalcik, of. cét., 41-3; for a kdnén con- 
trolling brokers, op. ctt., 57-9; for their malpractices, 
Dalsar, op. cit., pp. 93-5, 224, 285). The activities of 
the stmsdr were supervised by the sultan’s kkdssa 
ketkhuddsi in Bursa, who took charge of the revenues 
raised. Silk-merchants could not leave the kkdn before 
obtaining the permission of its supervisor and the 
simsdar’s attestation that the dues had been paid. 

The following table gives the amounts for which 
at various dates the three-year farm of the Bursa 
harir misadnt was leased: 


million akées 

892/1487 6.0 

914/1508 5-4 

918/1512 7.35 

928/152 2.1 

930/1523 3.0 

947/1540 2.9 

950/1543 3.8 

965/1557 4.2 

1015/1606 5.2 (including 
giimiish yasaght and 
kassabiyye) 


The silk trade developed considerably during the 
reign of Bayezid II, who built at Bursa two great 
‘sultani’ khans, those popularly known as the Koza 
khanf (or ‘Adjem kh4nf) and the Piriné khanf. Under 
Selim I, there was a great regression; only towards 
the end of the reign of Siileym4n I do the figures for 
the silk-trade approach again those of the reign of 
Bayezid II. For comparison it may be noted that 
the silk mizdn mukdta‘asi for Aleppo under Selim II 
amounted only to 400,000 akées. It has been calcul- 
ated that in 978/1570 the total annual silk production 
of Persia was 22,000 yiiks, of which 3,000 were 
exported to Turkey (P. Masson, Hist. du commerce 
Francais dans le Levant au XVII® siecle, Paris 1897, 
416). In about g05/1500, the Bursa silk industry 
needed a daily supply of 5 fardellos (1250 Bursa 
lidres) (G. R. B. Richards, Florentine merchants in the 
age of the Medici, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, 110). The 
silk merchants of Bursa would gather at the beszdzi- 
stan and buy theimported silk en bloc at a single price, 
later distributing it among themselves (Dalsar, p. 221; 
for the same system under the Byzantines, see Lopez, 
op. ctt., offprint p. 18). Silk brought to Bursa was 
rapidly sold out; if caravans were delayed, prices 
rose and there was speculation. The Bursa agents of 
Italian companies competed to buy and send off silk 
as quickly as possible (Richards, op. cit., 127; Inalcik, 
Bursa, docs. 10, 18, 32). In the gth/15th century the 
principal buyers were Genoese, Venetians, Florentines 
and Jews. Mehemmed II encouraged the Florentines 
during the war with Venice (867/1463-884/1479), and 
the Medicis took an increasing interest in the trade. 
Silk prices at Bursa at various dates were as follows: 

price in akées per lidre of good 
quality fine silk 
872/1467 50 


883/1478 67 (one alin = 45 akées) 


893/1488 7o (one alitin = 49 a@kdes) 
899/1494 82 
907/1501 65-70 (one altin = 53 akdes) 


919/1513 77 


Astarabadi 93 


925/1519 
Albanian 72-80 
9297/1521 62 
9813/1573 60.5 (one altin = 60 akdes) 
989/1581 135-150 


The great increase in price in 989/1581 was due 
to the war with Persia. The type of silk most in 
demand was fine silk, because it matured rapidly 
and took colours well; it was known as tildni. Thick, 
poor quality silk was called kendr and tisak. 

Most of the silk brought to Bursa was exported to 
Europe. In the 9th/15th century European merchants 
from the Dér al-karb paid an ad valorem customs 
duty on goods imported and exported: at different 
periods the rate was 2%, 4% and 5%; after the end 
of the roth/16th century the rate of 3% became 
established in the capitulations (see H. Inalcik, 
Bursa, 60). Silk in transit, sent by Persian merchants 
to Europe through Ottoman territory, paid customs 
dues at Bursa (Dalsar, p. 184, doc. 67). That dhim- 
mis too were subjected to paying these dues gave 
rise to long disputes (Dalsar, docs. 201-5). 

The silk trade between Persia and Turkey was a 
dominant element in the economies of both countries. 
The Ottoman silk industry was dependent upon 
Persian silk; moreover the trade brought an average 
of 70,000 altin a year into the treasury. In Persia, 
the currency in circulation was kept supplied by 
gold and silver earned in the Ottoman markets. The 
consequent shortage of currency harmed the Otto- 
man economy (see H. tnalcik, Tiirkiyenin iktisadt va- 
atyeti, 651-5), so that efforts were made to prevent 
the movement of large quantities of precious metals, 
and even copper, into Persia through the dealings 
in silk; restrictions were imposed, and payment in 
goods, and especially in cloth, was encouraged (H. 
Inalcik, Bursa, 54). 

The wars with Persia in the roth/16th century 
seriously affected the silk trade and had profound 
repercussions upon the economies and finances of 
the two countries. The first stage begins with Selim 
T’s imposition, as a weapon of war, of a commercial 
blockade. His intention was to prevent the Persians 
from acquiring war materials, silver and iron, and, 
by forbidding the trade in silk, to reduce the Shah’s 
income from dues (badj), one of his main sources 
of revenue (see Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 257). But the blockade 
had no effect, since most of the merchants began to 
use the routes through Aleppo and Iskandarin. 
Thereupon Selim resorted to more violent measures: 
Arab, Persian or Ottoman merchants with stocks of 
Persian goods had their goods confiscated (letter to 
the sultan of Egypt, in Feridin, i, 425). The silks and 
cloths of all the Persians at Bursa were confiscated 
and listed, and the merchants themselves were 
transported to Rumeli and Istanbul (921/1515; see 
Dalsar, p. 198, doc. 86). The import and sale of 
Persian silk was forbidden. Anyone proved to have 
sold silk was fined its value (Dalsar, pp. 195-208, 
docs. 83-118). When Siileyman came to the throne 
he released the merchants, and restored their goods 
or paid them compensation. Nevertheless the ban 
on the import and trade in silk by Persian merchants 
was maintained for a time. This blockade had im- 
portant effects: firstly, it increased the state control 
of the sale and distribution of silk; the scarcity and 
high price of silk obliged many merchants and 
weavers to go out of business; instead of the Persian 
and Adhari Turkish merchants, known collectively 
as ‘Adjem, Armenians began to gain control of the 
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trade; and finally the government encouraged the 
production of silk within the Ottoman empire—it 
is at this period that silk from Albania and Rumeli 
is mentioned on the Bursa market. Nevertheless 
when the silk-routes were re-opened under Siiley- 
man, the industry again became dependent on 
Persian silk and there was a new expansion in the 
trade and manufacture of silk. Yet in this reign too, 
during the wars with Persia (for example in 953/1546), 
the Ottoman government imposed restrictions on 
the movement of gold and silver currency into Persia: 
the consequent shortage of silk harmed the Bursa 
industry and led to a fall in the state-revenue derived 
from it (Dalsar, p. 171, doc. 48; p. 173, docs. 50-1; 
p. 219, doc. 149). In the ensuing period of peace the 
silk trade flourished again, and we find Shah Tahmasb 
himself employing an agent in 983/1575 to buy cloth 
for him at Bursa from the proceeds of six yiik of silk 
{Dalsar, p. 181, doc. 62). But in the long period of 
war from 986/1578 to 1049/1639, silk became an 
important political weapon for each side. As early 
as 987/1579 the Ottoman state revenue from the 
trade had been halved (Dalsar, p. 173), and the 
Ottomans again imposed a strict control on the 
export of gold and silver. In 994/1586 the shortage 
of silk had left three-quarters of the looms of Bursa 
idle, and the quality of the fabrics produced had 
begun to decline (Dalsar, p. 335, doc. 273). The peace 
of 998/1590 extended Ottoman sovereignty over the 
silk-producing regions of Gandja and Shirwan north 
of the river Kur (qq.v.]. Next year the ruler of Gilan, 
Ahmad, attempted to exchange Persian for Ottoman 
protection, but was later obliged to flee to Ottoman 
territory (Feridin, ii, 162-4; Selaniki, 250-2). One 
of the terms of peace was that the Shah should 
send to the Ottoman government 200 yik of 
silk annually, later reduced to 100 yiik (Feridin, 
i, 172). The restrictions on the export of gold and 
silver caused an acute shortage of currency in Persia 
(CSP Col., East Indies, China and Japan 1617-1721, 
London 1870, doc. 446). Before Shah ‘Abb4s [g.v.] 
launched his counter-attack in 1012/1603, he sought 
means (no doubt at the suggestion of the Sherley 
brothers) to export Persian silk direct to Europe, 
via the Indian Ocean; the English would thus escape 
the obligation to pay customs-dues in Turkey and 
the Shah would deprive his enemy of a rich source 
of revenue. In 1019/1610 he sent an embassy to Lisbon 
and exported 200 yiiks of silk by sea, hoping to prove 
that this route was cheaper. When the attempt to 
make an agreement with Spain failed, the Shah 
turned to England, and in 1026/1617 Sir Thomas 
Roe opened negotiations with the Shah. Of the 3-4 
million gold pieces which Persian silk cost annually, 
England undertook to pay two-thirds in goods and one 
third in coin (see H. Inalcik, Tiirktye’nin tktisadt vazi- 
yelt, 666). In order to maintain control of it, the Shah 
made the silk trade a state monopoly and forbade the 
export of silk to Turkey. The Ottomans and Venice— 
the two states most affected—watched these devel- 
opments with anxiety. In 1028/1619 and 1031/1622 
consignments of Persian silk were indeed sent to 
England by sea. The English were hoping also to 
establish another export route via Russia; this 
prompted the Ottomans to make threats to England 
(op. cit., 669-79). After the Ottoman-Persian peace 
of 1027/1618, Persian silk was again exported to 
Aleppo, Bursa and Foéa. Shah ‘Abbas’s policy was 
not followed by his successor, who abolished the 
state monopoly of silk; and the use of the Indian 
Ocean route did not develop, mainly because England 
was reluctant to provide the gold and silver currency 


required for it. Nevertheless in 1043/1633 the Vene- 
tians were concerned at learning that English mer- 
chants were buying large quantities of silk at Bandar 
‘Abbas (CSP, Venetian, xxiii, doc. ror). In 1075/1664 
the French too were attempting to divert the Persian 
silk-trade through the Persian Gulf and Surat (P. 
Masson, op. cit., 326-7). 

During the period 986/1578 to 1027/1618 some 
tendencies which had begun earlier became more 
apparent. Firstly, silk production within Turkey 
increased, the earliest records of silk-production at 
Bursa dating from 996/1587 (Dalsar, p. 386, docs. 
299-301). In the years after 1000/1590, the annual 
mizan resmt levied on silk produced at Bursa amount- 
ed to 40-50,000 akées (Basvekalet Arsivi, Fekete 
tasnifi no. 1796). Secondly, in the 1oth/16th century 
Foéa, further to the west, began to rival Bursa as a 
trade centre frequented by Eastern merchants; 
Persian silk-merchants, in order to evade the dues 
levied at Bursa, increasingly came to Foéa, and 
later to Izmir/Smyrna (Dalsar, p. 178, doc. 58; p. 271, 
docs. 200-1). Armenian merchants, progressively 
extending their hold over the trade, began to export 
silk direct to Europe, so that Leghorn became a 
great European silk-mart. The Ottoman state retal- 
iated by exacting the double of the mizdn resmi from 
silk which did not pass through Bursa (Dalsar, docs. 
200-205) and by levying customs dues on all silks 
destined for Europe, even if they were the property 
of dhimmis (Dalsar, p. 184, doc. 67; the latter regul- 
ation had been applied to Jewish dhimmis so early as 
928/1521 : p. 271, doc. 202). Some Muslim merchants 
employed Muslim slaves and agents to carry silk to 
Italy (Dalsar, p. 171, doc. 47). 

In the second half of the rrth/17th century, Izmir 
gained in importance, as being the port where Euro- 
pean merchants could most easily buy Persian silk, 
and began to rival Aleppo and Sayda/Sidon. In 
1201/1787 the value of the silk exported that year 
from Izmir was _ 1,865,000 gold pounds, representing 
4% of the total exports. The most important pur- 
chasers there were the British, the Dutch and the 
French. The most active caravan route in the 12th/ 
18th century was that from Erzurum via Tokat to Iz- 
mir (P. Masson, Commerce... XV IIT® siécle, 552); for 
a detailed description of the route in the preceding 
century see J.B. Tavernier, Les six voyages..., i, 
Paris 1679, 5-70). From January to October a con- 
tinual succession of caravans brought silk to Izmir. 
The hire of a baggage-camel was 40 kurush; the 
various customs and dues levied along the route 
amounted to 122 kurush per yiik; the customs dues 
on entering Izmir were 46 kurush. In about 1081/1670, 
of the total Persian silk production of 22,000 yiiks, 
3000 yiiks came to Izmir (Masson, i, 421: here a yitk 
is defined as 276 libre). A new customs-post had been 
set up at Erzurum in the roth/16th century; here, 
in the middle of the 11th/17th century, a due of two 
kurush (écu) was levied on each batman of silk from 
Shamakhi, Gandja and Tiflis, and a lower rate, 13 
Rurush, on the finer and more costly silk of Gilan 
(with the aim of attracting Gilan silk to the Erzurum 
route). Each camel-load (800 lidre) of silk paid a tax 
of 80 kusush (J. B. Tavernier, Les six voyages..., 
Paris 1679, 20). Again according to Tavernier (i, 21), 
Gilan silk was of three types, which he calls charbasi, 
carvart and loge; while from Shamakhi, Gandja and 
Tiflis there came only two types, charbasi and ardache 
(sometimes ardasse). 

It has been suggested (Dalsar, 161, 306) that in 
the r1th/17th century the import of cheaper silk-stuffs 
from Europe led to a decline in local silk-weaving 
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and that it became more profitable to produce raw 
silk for sale to Europe. This suggestion seems to be 
incorrect, the change not occurring until the 19th 
century; until that time European silk-stuffs could 
not compete with the products woven at Damascus, 
Aleppo, Istanbul and Chios to suit Turkish taste, 
and imports from Europe remained at the earlier 
limited level. Even so late as 1202/1788, the value 
of all kinds of silk imports from France did not 
exceed 400,000 gold pounds. The silk-stuffs most 
appreciated in Turkey came from Venice (Masson, 
op. cit., ii, 446-7). All the same, the progressive in- 
crease in the demand for raw silk in the West which 
accompanied the expansion of the silk industry there 
and the consequent rise in price had its effect upon 
the increase of silk production in Turkey. As early as 
the mid-r1th/17th century, Bursa was famous for 
silk production (Ewliya Celebi, Seydhatndme, ii, 35). 
In 1091/1680 G. Wheler noted (A journey in Greece, 
London 1682, 209) that the plain of Bursa was 
covered with mulberry-orchards and that much silk 
was produced in the whole area between Biledjik, 
Izmid and Bandirma. Velvet was woven at Biledjik 
in 982/1574 (T. Dagloglu, Onaliinc: astrda Bursa, 
Bursa 1940, p. 83, doc. 115). Bursa silk was exported to 
the industrial centres of Aleppo, Damascus, Diyar- 
bakr, Tokat and Istanbul (Dalsar, 387-9); Amasya, 
an old centre of silk-weaving, later became important 
for silk manufacture (for the activities of a Swiss 
who established a spinning-mill here see G. Perrot, 
Souvenirs d’un voyage en Asie Mineure, Paris 1867, 
449-51). In about 1040/1630, ‘Ala?iyya and Alashehir 
are also mentioned as producing silk. That silk pro- 
duction continued in the Morea in the Ottoman 
period has been noted above: in the 12th/18th cen- 
tury raw silk was exported to Western Europe from 
the Morea (Masson, op. cit., ii, 626) and from the 
neighbourhood of Salonica (for the silk of Zagora 
near Salonica and of Southern Macedonia, see 
N. Svoronos, Le commerce de Salonique au XVIII¢ 
stécle, Paris 1956, 257-60). 

In the 12th/18th century, Turkish-produced raw 
silk so increased both in quantity and in quality as 
to compete with Persian silk. Skilled artisans were 
brought from France to the Morea to improve the 
technique of silk-reeling (Masson, op. cit., ii, 446). 
Bursa and the surrounding region surpassed all other 
areas. In the r2th/18th century the demand in Europe 
for Bursa silk led to the danger that the Turkish 
weaving industry would be deprived of raw material, 
so that the government set limits to the quantity 
exported. By a regulation (nizdmndme) of 1806, a 
quota of Bursa silk was set aside for sale at a fixed 
price to the tradesmen of Istanbul; the rest could be 
sold, when the Sultan had authorized it, to Europe 
(Dalsar, pp. 393-4, doc. 308). The annual demand 
of European merchants for Bursa silk was 21,750 
okes (ca. 27,900 kgs.). Since they were ready to pay 
29-30 kurush for 350 dirhams instead of the fixed 
price (narkh [g.v.] )of 21.5 kurush at Bursa or 23.5 
at Istanbul, illegal sales could not be prevented. 

In the 19th century, as the weaving industry 
declined in the Ottoman Empire (see below), the 
production of raw silk expanded greatly. In order to 
assure the production of silk to the quality which the 
mechanized European industry demanded, from 
1830 onwards the government published instruction 
manuals entitled Ta‘limndme-i harir (e.g., the Ta‘- 
limndme-i harir, Istanbul 1269, written in Armenian 
by Kh*adja Agob and translated into Turkish by 
him and Djewdet). From 1838 onwards special 
steam-machines (Fr. filature, Turkish mandjinik) 


were installed at Bursa for the extraction of silk 
from the cocoon; there were 3,000 of them by 1856, 
at which date it was estimated that there were, in- 
stalled in the houses, 8,000 such machines worked 
by pedals. According to Sandison’s Report on the 
trade of Brussa for the year 1846 (PRO, FO 78, 701), 
in that year 215,000 okes of silk (ca. 267,600 kgs.) 
were produced in Bursa; he writes also “Brusa silk 
and cotton stuffs are always falling more into disuse’. 
It is noticeable indeed that raw silk was increasingly 
being exported to Europe. In 1855 some four million 
kgs. of cocoons were raised, producing 400,000 kgs. 
of raw silk. In 1888 a school, the Dar al-Harir, was 
opened at Bursa with the aim of teaching the 
scientific principles of silkworm rearing. After a 
great fall between the years 1860 and 1880 as a 
result of disease, production rapidly increased again: 
the tax-revenues on silk cocoons allocated to the 
administration of the Ottoman Public Debt [see 
DUOYON-1 SUMUMIYYE] in 1881 amounted to 14,695 
gold pounds, but in later years the figure rose to 
200,000 (Dalsar, 209); silk production, having been 
half a million kgs. in 1885, increased to 14 million 
kgs. in 1901 (see the Sdlndmes of Bursa for this 
period). All the same, half the silk exported from 
Turkey to Europe in 1881 had originated in Persia, 
the Caucasus region and Turkestan. 


THE SILK-WEAVING INDUSTRY 


A silk-weaving industry existed in Anatolia, before 
the period of the Ottomans, under the Seldjiiks. 
Among the ‘gifts’ (multamasat) sent from Anatolia 
to Rashid al-Din [g.v.] as vizier of the Il-khanid 
sultan, were 2,000 rolls of kamkha (T. kemkhd) and 
10,000 cubits of velvet from Erzindjan and 4,000 
rolls of Ramkhda from other cities of Anatolia (Z. V. 
Togan, in Iktisat Fakiiltest Mecmuast, xv (1954), 42, 
n. 5). Among the tribute sent to the Il-khanid ruler 
in 657/1258 there figure nakk and kamkhd-i Antali 
(t.e., of Antalya) (see Akserayi, Musdmarat al- 
akhbar, ed. O. Turan, Ankara 1944, 62). A few silk 
fabrics woven in Seldjik Anatolia are to be found in 
museum collections (a fragment bearing the name of 
‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubdad I is in the Musée des Tissus 
at Lyons, see E. Diez and O. Arslanapa, Tiirk sanatt, 
Istanbul 1956, 259-60). Favourite types of material 
imported into Seldjik Anatolia were atlds-i Istanbili, 
zarbaft-i Rumi, various types of Rimi dibd, Shushteri 
and ‘Atiabi garments, gold Iskandarani brocades and 
kuini handkerchiefs (Ibn Bibi, El-Evamirii 'l-“al@ iy ye 
.+., facs. of MS Aya Sofya 2985, Ankara 1956, 32, 
49, 56, 155, 436). Al-‘Umarl (ca. 730/1330) says of 
Akira, adjacent to the Ottoman principality, that 
“its silk is quite equal to Byzantine (Rami) brocade 
and cloth (kumdsh) of Constantinople. Most of it is 
exported” (R. B. Serjeant, Material for a history of 
Islamic textiles up to the Mongol conquest, in Ars Islami- 
ca, xv-xvi (1951), 59). In the Cengndme which he 
wrote for the Ottoman ruler Emir Siileyman (early 
gth/r5th century), Ahmad-i Da‘i lists the following 
types of material: embroidered dibadj-i Shushdar 
from which robes of honour [see KHIL‘a] were made 
for sovereigns (for Shushdar brocade see Rawandi, 
K. Rahat al-sudur, ed. M. Ikbal, GMS ns. ii, London 
1921, 513-4), nakh, zarbaft, Dimishki kamkha, katifa, 
wala-yt Khatai, ‘Attabi of ‘Adjam (for this see R. B. 
Serjeant, op. cit., in Ars Isl., x (1943), 99, and A. U. 
Pope, A survey of Persian art, iii, London and New 
York 1937, 1996, n. 1), Khvdrizm shali, aladja Iskan- 
darani for making djubbas (R. B. Serjeant, in Ars Isi., 
xiii-xiv (1948), 100-6; Resdla-ye Falakiyyd, ed. W. 
Hinz, Wiesbaden 1952, 14-5, 242-3, 247), sundus (for 
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this green brocade made in Yazd, see Serjeant, op. 
cit., 87, 94), Rhdss al-Rhdss-+ Ktrtmi (for khass al- 
khass see T. Oz, Ttirk kumas ve kadifeleri, i, Istanbul 
1946, 62), sharb-i Shami and crimson wdla of Yazd. 

It is a point worthy of note that the silk industry 
of the Ottoman Empire developed in cities lying on 
the caravan-routes from Persia, #.c., Erzindjan, Tokat, 
Amasya and Bursa, on the one route, and Mardin, 
Mar‘ash and Aleppo on the other. The silk industry 
of Istanbul was introduced from Bursa. As early as 
the end of the 8th/14th century, Bursa, the Ottoman 
capital, possessed an industry in silk fabrics, whose 
products were exported to Europe and to Eastern 
countries (H. Inalcik, Bursa ..., 50-1). This industry 
gradually expanded. At Bursa, Persian merchants 
who had brought in supplies of raw silk exchanged 
them mostly for European woollens and for Bursa 
silk fabrics. Under the names Bursa kumashit or 
Rimi akmisha, tafta, wala, kamkhad and katifa were 
imported into Uzun Hasan’s territories; and we have 
noticed the record of Shah Tahm4sb buying fabrics 
in Bursa. When Selim I seized Shah IsmA‘il’s treasury, 
he found in it 91 vestments of Bursa fabric (T. 6z, 
Tiirk kumas ve kadifeleri, i, Istanbul 1946, 42). For 
the trade in Bursa fabrics in the bazaars of Tabriz, 
see A narrative of Italian travels in Persia, ed. M. 
Grey, London (Hakluyt Soc.) 1873, 173. Bursa 
fabrics were prized also in Italy ( G. R. B. Richards, 
op. cit., 88, 156). The customs’ registers for Kili, 
Akkerman and Kefe of the end of the 9th/15th 
century show that Bursa fabrics were then being 
exported to Northern Europe; Russian merchants 
had bought silk and taffeta in Bursa in 918/1512 
(Dalsar, docs. 36, 76); the kings of Poland had 
Turkish silk-stuffs bought for them at Bursa (Dagli- 
oglu, doc. 46; Dalsar, docs. 73, 190; A. Refik, Onaltencs 
astrda Istanbul hayats*, Istanbul 1935, 108); and 
Turkish silk fabrics were used in Sweden for the 
making of ecclesiastical vestments (T. 62z, loc. cit.; 
A.J. B. Wace apud T. Oz, introd., p. 3). All the same, 
the products of the Bursa industry were mostly con- 
sumed locally: the Bursa registers of the effects of 
deceased persons (tereke defterlert) show clearly that 
the rich used great quantities of silk fabrics for 
clothes and for house-furnishings: from brocade and 
velvet were made kaftans (q.v.], dolamas (a kind of 
under-shirt), fistons (skirts), sashes, shawls, carshafs 
and kerchiefs (see L1BAs], and pillows, bedspreads 
and cushions [see MAFRUSHAT]. Brocades and velvets 
also provided a means, like precious metals and 
stones, of accumulating wealth. The Palace bought 
extensive supplies of silk-stuffs from Bursa: the 
fabrics needed for clothing the personnel of the 
palace and for ceremonial occasions (made up by the 
palace tailors, who in 1018/1609 numbered 319) were 
ordered by the Chief Tailor (Terzi-bashi) and bought 
by the khdssa khardj emini at Bursa from private 
firms (R. Anhegger and H. Inalcik, Kantinname-t 
sultant ..., 35-6; Inalcik, Bursa..., 64; Dalsar, 
PP. 226-33, doc. 160; T. Oz, Tiirk kumas ve kadifeleri, 
i, Istanbul 1946, and ii, Istanbul 1951; idem, Turkish 
textiles and velvets, Ankara 1950 (with many illus- 
trations of garments); the register of contents of the 
Inner Treasury (Endertiin khazinest), dated Sha‘ban 
g10o/January 1505, reproduced in Topkapt Sarayt 
Miizesi arsiv kilavuzu, ii, Istanbul 1940, no. 21; other 
sources on the ceremonial garments worn on special 
occasions are the teshrifat registers, the in‘dm regis- 
ters, and the S#r-ndmes, especially the record of 
the wedding of Khadidje Sultan in 1085/1674: A. 
Badi, Riydd-i belde-+ Edirne, Edirne, MS Selimiye 
2315, ii, 270-9; Siérndme-i Wehbi, Istanbul, MS 


Ahmed III 3593). The cost of the various fabrics 
bought for the Palace in 954-5/1547-8 amounted to 
12,000 gold pieces (Inalcik, Bursa ..., 64). Analysis 
of the Palace treasury inventories of the early 
gth/15th century shows that garments were made 
from Bursa fabrics, as well as from rich fabrics from 
Yazd, Europe and India. From the roth/16th century 
onwards fabrics manufactured in Istanbul and Chios 
(Sakiz) are frequently mentioned, and there are 
records of kutni of Baghdad, Damascus and Biledjik, 
kemkha of Damascus and Amasya, merre of Aleppo, 
fabrics from Mardin and Mar‘ash, and velvets of 
Menemen, Aydos, Géyniik and Uskiidar. 

In about 907/1502 there were over a thousand silk 
looms working in Bursa (Kdntinndme-i thtisab-i 
Bursa, ed. ©. L. Barkan, in Tarth Vesikalar, ii/7 
(1942), 30). The silk-weaving industry of Istanbul 
developed during the 1oth/16th century; the num- 
ber of looms producing various kinds of brocade 
(called serdser, skahbenek, serbaft) rose from a hundred 
to 318 in 972/1564, at which date a firman was 
issued ordering their reduction to the former number; 
at an inspection made in 985/1577, 268 looms making 
the silver brocade serdser were found, and it was 
ordered that their number be reduced to 100 and 
that the others turn to making ordinary serenk 
brocade (A. Refik, op. ci#., 108, 116-8). According 
to Ewliya Celebi (i, 615-8) there were in Istanbul 
(in about 1050/1640) 105 sellers of satin, 16 sellers 
of brocade, 70 weavers of velvet, 100 makers of 
velvet and serenk pillows, 100 weavers of darayi, 
5 makers of khil‘as, 17 makers of sashes and 400 
weavers of bath-towels (peshtemal); silk fabrics were 
sold in the Bezzazistan-i Djedid, Chios fabrics at 
Ghalata. At Istanbul many new types of fabric, 
known as Istanbulkari, began to be manufactured 
(T. Oz, op. cit., ii, 4, 44). In the first half of the 1oth/ 
16th century a silk factory attached to the palace 
was established at Istanbul: it is referred to as the 
Khassa Karkhane or the Karkhane-i ‘Amire (Dalsar, 
docs. 22, 23; T. Oz, op. cit., i, 47, with a plan); it 
employed kemkhddjis under the Kemkhdadji-bashi 
and ghazsdzes under the Ghazzdz-bashi. According to 
the registers of the palace craftsmen (ehl-i hiref: see 
T. Oz, op. cit., ii, 2; I. H. Uzuncargili, Omanh 
devletinin saray teskilat, Ankara 1945, 463; R. M. 
Meri¢, Tilrk nakts sanats tarihi arastirmalarnt, Ankara 
1953), in 964/1557 145 weavers were employed, in 
1047/1637 32, and in 1098/1687 only four; in the 
middle of the 12th/18th century, however, the number 
had risen to eight ghazzdz and three kemkha-baf. Of 
268 silk looms functioning on the open market in 
Istanbul in 985/1577, 88 were run by slaves attached 
to the Palace (for slaves sent to Bursa in 936/1530 to 
be attached to master-craftsmen and learn the art 
of weaving various fabrics, see Dalsar, doc. 245). In 
1171/1758, 40 pillow-making workshops, one silk- 
spinner’s workshop and one guild-room were set up 
in Uskiidar as a wakf for the Ayazma Djami‘i (T. 6z, 
i, 44). In the first half of the 19th century, there were 
5000 weavers in Uskiidar, later left unemployed as a 
result of the competition of the products of Western 
mechanized industry (C. Hamlin, Among the Turks, 
New York 1878, 59). In 1843 the State founded a 
modern silk-factory. at Hereke, but the Ottoman silk 
industry remained in general a field for private enter- 
prise. 

The numerous types of silk fabrics are classified 
in the tktisab regulation for Bursa (Tarih Vesikalar, 
ii/7, 28-31) into three main groups: velvets (Ratife), 
brocades (kemkha) and satins (tafta, atlas), the first 
being fabrics with a nap, the second those with a 
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design woven in, and the third smooth, light and 
brightly-coloured fabrics. The various types had 
different names according to the number of threads 
in the warp, the use of gold or silver threads, the 
degree of twisting of the threads, and the patterns 
woven in. (There is as yet no systematic classification 
of the very numerous types of Turkish fabrics; see, 
meanwhile, T. Oz, Tiirk kumas ve kadifeleri, i-ii, 
Istanbul 1946-51; A. J. B. Wace, The dating of 
Turkish velvets, in Burlington Magazine, \xiv (1934); 
Brief guide to Turkish woven fabrics, Victoria and 
Albert Museum no. 3, London 1950; 2000 years of 
silk weaving, New York 1944; Nurettin Yatman, 
Tiirk kumaslart, Ankara 1950; O. $. Uludag, Bursa 
kumaslart, in Belleten, i[3-4 (1937), 753-60. The prin- 
cipal collection of Turkish silk fabrics is in the museum 
of Topkapi Sarayi, Istanbul; others are in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, the Benaki Mu- 
seum, Athens, the Mevl4na Miizesi, Konya, the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, the Etnografya Miizesi, 
Ankara, and in the Kenan Ozbel collection of the 
Ministry of Economics, Ankara). 

Specialists have reached the conclusion that in the 
fields of colour and design Ottoman Turkish fabrics 
blended diverse influences to create a characteristic 
style, and that this style had a profound influence in 
the Near East, in the Mediterranean countries, and 
in Western Europe (see A. J. B. Wace, apud T. Oz, 
i, 2-5, and idem, Turkish woven fabrics, 5-16). In this 
style are to be detected the influences not only of 
Persia, Byzantium and Italy, but also the Uyghur 
tradition of Central Asia which was especially pre- 
valent in Anatolia in the period of the Il-khans (the 
“three circles’, “tiger stripes’ and Buddhist sun 
medallions commonly used in Ottoman designs are 
found also in Uyghur pictures, op. cit., 10; for the 
diba-i Turki sent to Harin al-Rashid and the changes 
in Persian textiles under the Seldjiks and the Il- 
khanids see P. Ackerman, in A. U. Pope, A survey of 
Persian art, iii, London and New York 1937, 2043-4, 
2071, 2195); but there were peculiarities of style 
characteristic of the various Ottoman silk-weaving 
cities, such as the type connected with the name of 
Hadjdiji ‘Ali at Bursa in about 890/1485. In the 9th/ 
15th century the great majority of the weavers at 
Bursa were local Muslim Turks. In go06/1501 an 
Italian weaver resident at Bursa, a certain Tomasino 
Caviae, is mentioned. In 920/1514 Selim I transported 
the best craftsmen from Tabriz to Istanbul (Feridin, 
i, 405). In the 11th/17th century the number of Greek 
‘weavers at Bursa began to increase. The brocades 
of Europe, Kefe and Chios were imitated at Bursa. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Those employed in the silk industry were organized 
into various hirfets, trade guilds. The entrepreneurs 
were in two main groups, the kkamdjis (dealers in 
raw silk) and the dokumadjis (weavers). The khamdjt 
merchants would buy raw silk at the bezzdztstan and 
have it spun by dolabdjts into warp threads (mashdiud) 
and woof threads (pad). The warp threads, called 
mashdid because they were more tightly twisted, 
varied in the number of strands according to the 
type of fabric to be woven, from 1800 (tafta) to 8150 
(gttlistanit kemkha); the dolabdjts or ibrishim biikiidjis 
who performed the spinning worked for the khamdjis 
but constituted a separate hirfet. The khamdjis then 
had the warp and woof threads dyed, by the boya- 
dts (sabbaghs). The following list of stock and tools 
recorded in the effects of a deceased boyadji (Bursa, 
Seriye sicilleri A6/6, of 893/1488) throws light on the 
technique of dyeing: vegetable dye, red dye, indigo, 


Hindi indigo, ala indigo, valonia, alum, cauldrons, 
ladles, trays, sieves, troughs, mallets, work-benches, 
The dyed silk was sold by the khamdjis to the doku- 
madjls (weavers), who were organized into different 
hirfets: katifedjis, kemkhadits, waledjts, futadjis. For 
each type of fabric a distinct type of loom was used, 
with the appropriate number of teeth (a loom was 
valued at 3000 akées, t.c., some 60 gold pieces, in 
about 893/1488). 

The most numerous and influential firfet at Bursa 
was the katifedjis, whose products were world famous; 
as an example, the organization of their firfet may 
be summarized as follows: the number of ustas 
(ustddh, master-craftsmen) was limited; these chose 
from among themselves a council of control known as 
the ‘Six’ (Altilar: for the election see Dalsar, pp. 318, 
330, 397-8), who were, in descending order, the 
shaykh, the kahyd (ketkhuda), the yigit-basht, the 
ishdji-basht, and two ahl-i khibra; the kdg@i would 
confirm this election, as being to an official body, and 
register the result. The principal duties of this council 
were to ensure that regulations concerning the 
quality and prices of manufactured goods were 
carried out; to carry out the examinations for pro- 
motion from apprentice (skdgivd) to journeyman 
(kalfa) and from journeyman to master, and to issue 
licences (idjdza); to investigate and settle disputes 
and malpractices in the guild; to represent the guild 
in dealings with the government; and (most important 
of all) to prevent competition and underhand prac- 
tices in the employment of workmen and in the buying 
of stocks. In the carrying out of these duties the 
kahya usually acted as the principal officer; the 
ytgit-basht, with his assistant the ishdji-basht, would 
investigate complaints and make a report to the 
ahl-i khibra, on the basis of which they made the 
final decision (see Kdniinndme-i ihtisdb-i Bursa, 
p. 28). The shaykh was the spiritual head of the guild 
and presided at ceremonies. The guild co-operated 
closely with the government, and if there was any 
resistance to the decision of the Altilar the latter 
could call upon the local state officers to enforce it 
(Dalsar, pp. 111-7). The regulations of the guild were 
confirmed by the Sultan, so becoming an ihtisdb 
kantinu; as such, their application became the res- 
ponsibility of the kddi (see the Kantinname cited, 
pp. 28-31). Until it was dyed, the silk was under the 
control of the mizdn emini, thereafter, until the fabric 
was finished, of the muhtestb [see HIsBa]. The woven 
fabric was inspected for its dimensions by the tamgha 
(damgha) emini, who stamped it, a tamgha resmi 
being levied on each top (roll) of fabric. 

The weaving was in general carried out on looms 
set up in private houses. According to the tereke 
defterlert of the 9th/15th century, large numbers of 
slaves were used in the industry, being bought 
specifically for the purpose and employed on the 
principle of mukdtaba [q.v.] (see H. Inalcik, in Ihtisat 
Fakiiltest Mecmuast, xv (1953-4), 57-9). At the same 
time there were quite big ‘factories’ (Rdrkhdne): in 
Istanbul, 400 peshtamdldjis were working in a single 
large karkhdne near Kirk-teshme (Ewliya Celebi, i, 
616 = tr. Hammer, i/2, 222); and in about 995/1587 
there is a record of several ‘big businessmen’ at Bursa 
owning from 20 to 60 looms (Dalsar, doc. 273). 
Women, as well as men, were found among the mas- 
ters and the workpeople (Dalsar, p. 320). The work- 
people were divided into three main groups: kuls, 
shagirds and edjirs (Dalsar, doc. 241), the last being 
the true employees, whose daily wage was calculated 
on the basis of the number of dhird* woven (Dalsar, 
doc. 242). The shdgirds were the young apprentices 
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who worked for a small wage under contract for one 
year or for three years (in 957/1550 a shagird was 
engaged for three years, to be paid 600 akées, see 
Dalsar, doc. 246); in the contract the master under- 
took to teach the craft within a specified time (see 
e.g., Dalsar, docs. 246, 248). The weavers sold their 
products at specified shops in the market, and were 
not permitted to sell their goods elsewhere. When 
one branch of the industry expanded, its members 
could easily form themselves into a new hirfet (Dalsar, 
doc. 322). 

The Ottoman silk industry, under the pressure of 
economic factors, progressively expanded in output 
but declined in quality—a tendency already visible 
at the end of the 9th/15th century (see Kanunname-i 
thtisdb-i Bursa, 28-31). The widespread demand 
among the common people for cheaper goods forced 
the relaxation of the old guild standards of quality 
and the toleration of a more loosely woven giilistani 
kemkha, deemed suitable to their needs (ibid., 29). The 
establishment of new looms by untrained workers 
(called kkdm-dest) without the authorization of the 
guild and the consequent increase in the number of 
looms working provoked violent resistance on the 
part of guild-members from the r1th/r7th century 
onwards (Dalsar, docs. 3, 4, 21, 236-8, 240-1, 260), 
and the intervention of the authorities on behalf of 
the guilds was fruitless. A decline in quality resulted 
also from the occasional shortages of silk and of the 
crimson dye gum-lac (T. 6k); the number of threads 
in the warp was reduced and poor dyes were used 
(in the 9th/15th century the warp was composed of 
4500-5000 threads, in the 11th/17th century of only 
2400; for the dyes used see N. Baylav, Tiirkiye’nin 
boya bitkilert ..., in Tiirk Sanats Tarihi, i, Istanbul 
(Gtizel Sanatlar Akademisi) 1963, 732-44). At the 
same time cotton or linen threads were increasingly 
used in the woof. The fall in quality was encouraged 
also by the import from Europe of low-grade, cheap 
and showy materials, which induced the Turkish 
weavers to compete with them. From the 11th/r7th 
century onwards there was increasing demand for 
silk-stuffs from Venice and Chios which copied the 
Ottoman designs. 

Bibliography: in the article. (H. fnaxcix) 


iii,—Tue ARAB LANDS IN THE Post-MoNnGOL PERIOD. 


The Mongol invasion of the Muslim world resulted 
in the dislocation of many trades and the transfer of 
artisans, especially those engaged in the silk industry; 
yet only about one-tenth of Arab territory, including 
Baghdad and Mawsil, was adversely affected by the 
Mongols. Moreover, even those once prosperous 
centres with thriving silk trades, supposedly destroy- 
ed by the Mongols, were reported half a century later 
by Marco Polo to have maintained or recovered their 
prosperity. Pedro Teixeira, like Marco Polo, was 
impressed by the flourishing silk industry in Baghdad 
and Mawsil. 

The making of silk was almost confined to Syria 
and Tunisia, where the climate is especially suited to 
the breeding of silkworms and the growth of mulberry 
trees. Algeria and Morocco were also silk producing 
countries but on a limited scale. There was a mukhat- 
tam [q.v.] factory in Tilimsan and a Jewish con- 
trolled industry in Fas. The Arabs in North Africa 
introduced silk into Sicily and Spain and from there 
it was introduced into the Rhéne Valley and Milan. 
Other Arab countries tried unsuccessfully to make 
silk; they managed, however, to maintain firdz [q.v.] 
factories dependent upon imported raw silk. The ftirdz 
factory in Cairo goes back to Fatimid times and 


functioned throughout the Mamlak period. European 
travellers who visited Egypt in Ottoman times noted 
a silk industry using Syrian raw material. 
Muhammed ‘Ali Pasha planted three million 
mulberry trees, which grew well, but the climate was 
not suitable for the breeding of the silkworm. 

Syrian silk deserves a more detailed study. 
Ottoman registers for Syria-Palestine compiled in the 
Ioth/16th century show extensive silk cultivation and 
manufacture; there is similar evidence of silk exports. 
Aleppo and Damascus were not only famous for the 
manufacture of good locally reared silk, but were also 
great centres for trading in a lower-grade silk 
imported from Persia. European factors residing in 
Syria competed for raw silk, Syrian and Persian, to 
barter it for woollen cloth. Muslim merchants 
managed to strike hard bargains with the Europeans, 
forcing them to barter their woollens for large 
amounts of raw silk, the balance being paid by 
Europeans in cash-producing commodities such as 
dyes. Thus woollens were subsidiary to silk in Syria, 
while the contrary was true in Europe. Russian 
activities in north-western Persia cut off Persian 
silk from Syrian markets. Syrian locally-produced 
silk partly filled the gap, perhaps at the expense of 
local industry. The price of raw silk rose sharply, 
thus encouraging greater production in Syria. 
Volney noted the great number of new mulberry 
trees along the Syrian coast. Increasing in the nine- 
teenth century, the production of raw silk fell later 
as a result of the competition of Far Eastern silk and 
artificial silk. 

The silk industry in the Arab countries produced 
textiles for home consumption only. There seems to 
have been no appreciable foreign market for textiles, 
because many countries maintained their own 
industries. Descriptions of Arab dress in Ottoman 
times show that silk textiles were more commonly 
used than woollens, but less than linen or cotton. 
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iv— PRopUCTS OF THE IsLaMic SILK INDUSTRY. 


The Arabs, for whom, with their nomadic origins, 
wool was the most important raw material for 
textiles, were also familiar with silk from the earliest 
times. Although the Prophet forbade the wearing 
of silk clothing as a luxury, because it threatened 
to lead to effeminacy, silk weaving flourished 
greatly in the Islamic world, and Islamic silk mills 
dominated world trade from the gth to the 14th 
century A.D. The words Atlas (German for satin), 
damask (Damascus) and muslin (Mosul) are taken 
from Arabic, and taffeta from Persian. The develop- 
ment of the textile arts in Islam was linked with their 
last phases in the ancient world whose territories 
were occupied by the Arabs—those of the ancient 
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Orient in the time of the Sdsdnids in Iran and Meso- 
potamia, and those of the late Greek and Byzantine 
civilizations in Syria, Egypt and Asia Minor. In the 
Carta Cornutiana, a document relating to the 
founding of a village church near Tivoli, not far from 
Rome, written in 471 A.D., the excellence of Persian 
textiles was praised, just as it had been by Herodotus 
and Xenophon. Under the Sasanid rulers ShApir II 
(310-379) and Kaw4dh I (488-531), Syrian weavers 
were transported to Persia. In the rock tomb of 
King Khusraw II (590-628) in Tak-i-Bistan, clothing 
woven of Iranian silk is represented. It is probable 
that in Alexandria, later in Cairo and Tyre, in 
Damascus and Ctesiphon, and later still in Baghdad, 
Rayy and many other places, the first Caliphs 
encouraged a new and fruitful development of silk 
mills and made possible the founding of new silk 
factories in the conquered territories from India and 


Baha al-Dawla, now in the Columbia Textile Museum 
in Washington, with inscriptions in cuneiform Kific 
(Pl. IIIa). The Biyids in Western Iran considered 
themselves the legitimate successors of the Sasanids. 
There is a remarkable piece of fabric, dating from the 
same period, in the Louvre in Paris, from a church at 
St. Josse near Calais, whose Kiific inscription refers 
to Mahmiid of Ghazna (Pl. IIIb). In one instance 
Dorothy Shepherd was able to classify a particular 
piece of material as being of a known species of 
Iranian silk (Pl. IIb). On the back of a piece of silk 
in the church in Huys (Belgium) she discovered an 
inscription which was identified by W. B. Henning 
as being 7th century Sogdian, and which, it is be- 
lieved, points to Bukhara as its place of origin. 
According to the inscription, the material in question 
was known as Zandaniti, no doubt named after the 
place of manufacture. Some of these pieces of silk, 
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(a) Tiras with Kufic inscription giving the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustansir bi "lah. 
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(b) Tiras with floriated Kific inscription. 


Turkestan in the east to Sicily and Spain in the west. 
Iran’s key position under the Achaemenids and the 
Sasanids, between Eastern Asia and Europe, was 
maintained by the Islamic peoples, and extended 
and strengthened by their expansion on the trade 
routes by land and sea. The costly raw material, 
the silk itself, was at first imported from its land 
of origin, China. Under the Byzantine Emperor 
Justinian (527-65) monks brought silkworm chrysa- 
lises to Byzantium in their pilgrims’ staffs. At that 
time the breeding of silkworms was also started in 
the countries of the Near East, which gradually 
became independent of imports. Just as in Byzantium 
State factories for silk weaving had been set up in 
the gynaeceums, employing almost exclusively 
women, so too the caliphs and other Islamic rulers 
created court and state factories, the products of 
which were known as firdz (g.v.]. They are known 
particularly on account of the robes bestowed by 
the rulers upon those they wished to honour (see 
KHIL‘a], which were woven in these factories, gener- 
ally of linen but sometimes also of silk; these often 
bore an inscription (figs. a and b), usually worked in 
silk, giving the name of the ruler, the place, the 
manager of the factory and the year of production. 
Many remains of such garments, with inscriptions, 
have come to light in Egyptian tombs, giving proof 
of how numerous the weaving mills were at that time 
(Pls. IIa, VIa). A particularly magnificent example 
is a robe of honour bestowed by the Biyid ruler 


depicting lions beside a tree of life, found their way, 
as coverings for relics, into the treasuries of Western 
churches, as at Rome, Aix, Sens (Pl. Ia) and Nancy. 
They are in fact early Islamic pictures, executed on a 
background of Sasanid silk, depicting the lion-hunts 
of the Persian Shahinshah (Berlin, formerly State 
Museums), and splendid fragments of these have also 
found their way into European church treasuries such 
as those of Passau (Pl. IVa), Trier, Cologne (St. 
Kunibert) (Pl. Ib), Milan (St. Ambrose) and Prague 
(Cathedral Treasury). There is one such piece with 
an Arabic inscription, another from Rayy in which 
the Kings are portrayed on horseback beside the 
trees of life and above the lions. Silk weaving flour- 
ished particularly in early and mid-mediaeval times 
in Rayy, where among other things double cloth was 
made, with different designs on the two sides (Pl. 
IVb, c). These were sometimes used as palls. There 
was a considerable exchange of ideas and inspiration 
between the Byzantine and Islamic weaving in- 
dustries, just as had existed between Iran and 
Byzantium in Sasanid times. One group of Byzantine 
silk mills, which must be considered as the fore- 
runners of the damask mills, was decisively influenced 
by the geometric style of stucco decorations at 
Samarra, which led to the arabesque. These pseudo- 
damasks, as they are called, are now claimed by 
Sigrid Miiller-Christensen, with some justification, 
to be Islamic work. The abstract leaf design of the 
arabesque became increasingly dominant in Islamie 
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textile ornamentation, and finally asserted itself 
completely at the same time as cursive Kific was 
replaced by Naskhi [see kHATT]. When the Mongols 
overran Western Asia (1256-59), Chinese weavers 
brought new influences to bear in almost all the 
Islamic countries. Under the Mongol dynasties in 
Iran and Turkestan, Chinese motifs such as the 
Fonghoang, the Dragon, the Ky-lin and others were 
introduced into Islamic textile designs, even in 
places such as Egypt and Asia Minor where the 
Mongols did not penetrate. Chinese damasks en- 
couraged a great flowering of damask weaving in 
Mamlik Egypt and in Syria; this is clear from 
findings in many tombs, among which have been 
found a remarkably large number of pieces of material 
bearing inscriptions of the Mamlik Sultan Muham- 
mad NaAsir (Pl. VIc, e). In 723/1323 this Sultan re- 
ceived from the embassy of a Mongol Khan 700 
lengths of silk, in some of which his name was woven. 
A gold brocade of this kind is preserved in the vest- 
ments collection of the Marienkirche in Danzig. 

In Andalusia there were important silk mills from 
the time of the Umayyad dynasty, as can be seen 
from a firds fabric bearing the name of Hisham II, 
after the model of the Egyptian fabrics. Attempts 
were made to imitate Baghdad silk textiles, and in 
at least one case a fabric which was certainly manu- 
factured in Spain was given an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, which, for the sake of advertisement, falsely 
claimed that it was of Baghdad manufacture. The 
silk woven in Almeria was considered comparable 
with Persian textiles. As a result of the discoveries 
of silk garments in the tombs of Spanish princes 
in the Cistercian monastery of Las Huelgas near 
Burgos (Pl. VIIb), which are mainly of Spanish- 
Moorish silk material, our knowledge of Spanish- 
Moorish silk weaving has been extended and deepened. 
In Granada too, where the Alhambra style (Pl. VIIc) 
was taken over in the textile arts also, and in Murcia, 
Malaga and other places there were silk mills. In 
Sicily, at the court of Palermo, Byzantine factories 
were supplanted by Arab, which continued there even 
after the conquest by the Normans and under 
the rule of the Hohenstaufen (Pl. Vila). The 
German coronation robe in Vienna bears impressive 
witness to the high standing of their silk weaving and 
embroidery. 

As early as the end of the 7th/13th century, Marco 
Polo noticed that there were flourishing silk mills 
in the parts of Asia Minor, such as Konya, which 
were under the dominion of the Turks (Pl. VI d). 
In the Ottoman period, flowers such as carnations, 
tulips and hyacinths enriched the plant designs. 
Uskiidar velvet was prized throughout the then 
known world (Pl. VII d, e). 

Islamic silk weaving and embroidery reached its 
highest fulfilment in Persia with the coming of the 
Safawids. The chief factories were now in Tabriz, 
Kazwin and Isfahan. There were many exchanges of 
inspiration between textile designs (including those 
of knotted carpets) and china mosaic work and the 
flourishing art of miniature painting. The pictorial 
silk and velvet materials are unique. In Sasanid Iran 
the mythical big-game hunt of the Shahinshah had 
been depicted in the tombs of Tak-i-Bistan, on silver 
dishes, and on silk materials as well. Now it was 
figures from the Alexander legend, King Khusraw 
and the beautiful Shirin, the poor poet Madjnin 
and the unattainable Princess Leyla, who found 
their place in the pictures woven in costly silk and 
velvet brocades. The names of artists, such as Shah 
Muhammad Mii‘izz al-Din and, above all, Ghiydth 
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al-Din, are known to us from their signatures (Pl. 
Villa). 

Where once the silk textiles of the Near East had 
made their way into occidental church treasuries, 
where they were used as wrappings for relics or as 
vestments, they now came to the courts of European 
princes; a delegation (1635-1639) led by Olearius was 
sent by Duke Frederick III of Holstein Gottorp to 
Shah Safi (1629-1642) in Isfahan, and the velvet 
brocades which were among the presents Olearius 
brought back for his sovereign were used as tapestries 
in the Rosenborg Castle, in Copenhagen. Apart from 
the Spanish princes and the Kings of Sicily, whose 
cerements were sometimes of silk of Arab manufac- 
ture, it seems that European princes only occasionally 
used Arab silks for clothing; those who did included 
Cangrande VII della Scala (d. 1329) in Verona, the 
confidant of the Emperor Henry VI, and Duke 
Rudolf IV of Habsburg (1339-65) (Pl. Va). The in- 
spiration given to European textile art by Arab silk 
materials, particularly apparent at first in Italy and 
Spain, spread throughout Europe, and can be seen 
even in Italian, Spanish, French, German and Dutch 
paintings, which all reveal the influence of Islamic silk 
textiles in the garments of the people represented. 
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ALt-HARIRI (sometimes Ibn al-Hariri in Yakit), 
Ast MuwamMap AL-KAstm sB. SALI B. MUHAMMAD 
B. SUTHMAN B. AL-HarIrI at-Basri, Arabic poet 
and philologist known principally for his Maka- 
mat, Born in 446/1054, probably to a landed family 
living at al-Mashan, near Basra, where he spent his 
childhood, he commenced his studies at Basra; his 
biographers agree that he studied under al-Fadl 
b. Muhammad al-Kasabani, but the latter is 
said to have died in 444/1052 (see Yakit, Udabda?, 
xvi, 218; al-Suyiti, Bughya, 373; al-Safadi, Nakt, 
227), so that there is a discrepancy here to clear up. 
He then carried out the duties of sahib al-khabar, 
that is chief of intelligence (see BARID, KHABAR], 
and his descendents still occupied this important 
post in 556/1161, when ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 
(apud Yakit, Udaba?, xvi, 262) visited Basra. 
Al-Hariri lived in the district of the Bani Haram, 
which was to give its name to his first makdma, 
but his office was at al-Mash4n. His duties left him 
with sufficient leisure to take part in the serious 
conversation of the bored bourgeois society of the 
decadent Basra of his day, to apply himself to 
poetry and to write books. 

His best-known work is the Makdmat or Sessions, 
which imitate very closely those of al-Hamadhani 
[g.v.]: the narrator, called al-Harith b. Hammam, is 
like ‘Is4 b. Hisham, while the hero, a quick-tongued 
cascally Bohemian named Abii Zayd al-Saridji, 
recalls Abu ’l-Fath al-Iskandari. According to al- 
Hariri himself (apud Yakut, Udabd?, xvi, 262-3) 
or his son (apud Ibn Khallikan, i, 419), Abii Zayd 
al-Sariidjil was a real person and may even on his 
appearance in Basra have inspired the first makdéma 
of al-Hariri, al-Hardmiyya, which is the 48th of the 
collection; however, his hero may perhaps be only 
identical with a Bohemian called Abi Zayd al- 
Mutabhar b. Sallam al-Basri, with whom al-Hariri 
had some dealings (Yakit, Udabd>, xvi, 272; Ibn 
Khallikan, i, 420). According to Ibn al-Tilmidh 
(apud Yakit, Udaba?, xvi, 283), the Makdmdat were 
begun in 495/1101, which seems to confirm the exist- 
ence of Abii Zayd al-Sariidji, for he might have been 
driven from Saridj when the town was taken by the 
Crusaders in 494/1100 [see SARUD}] and have taken 
refuge in Basra. Al-Harirl, whose duties brought him 
into contact with various high dignitaries of Baghdad, 
might have been encouraged in his enterprise by the 
future vizier of al-Mustarshid (512-29/1118-35), 
Ibn Sadaka (¢.v.], to whom he dedicated his Makamat, 
at any rate if the dedication on the autograph 
manuscript that Ibn Khallikin happened to see in 
Cairo in 656/1258 is to be believed; one must then, 
it seems, reject the version attested by the son of 
al-Hariri, who wanted to curry favour with Anishir- 
wan b. Khalid (g.v.], that it was dedicated to this 
latter, the minister only from 521/1127. The date of 
completion of the Sessions—the editing of which was 
sometimes laborious—is not known with certainty, 
but from 502/1108 the Andalusian Yisuf b. ‘Ali 
al-Kud4‘, who had studied them under the author, 
made them known in Spain and explained them some 
years later to Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili [g.v.]; from the 
beginning of the 6th/12th century they were part 
of the curriculum of literary Andalusians (see for 


) example al-Ru‘ayni, Barndmadj, Damascus 1962, 
32, 33, 44, 51, 60, 79). 

They were already classics in the lifetime of the 
author, who died on 6 Radjab 516/10 September 
1122, and he himself boasts of having personally 
authorized 7oo copies (Yakit, Udabd?, xvi, 267); 
they never afterwards ceased to be popular with the 
literary public, in spite of the criticisms of various 
detractors, such as Diya? al-Din Ibn al-Athir and the 
author of the Fakhri; (al-)Shumaym al-Hilli (¢.v.} 
himself, who claimed to be able to surpass all literary 
works, admits that despite several attempts he did 
not succeed in writing makamat better than those of 
al-Hariri, which decided him to write a commentary, 
one of the twenty which are known and of which the 
most famous and the most complete is that of al- 
Sharishi (d. 619/1222 [g.v.]). 

The reasons for this extraordinary success, which 
gave rise to countless imitations in Arabic, in Per- 
sian, and even in Hebrew and in Syriac [see MAKAMA], 
are somewhat difficult to understand and must be 
accounted for by the decline of literary taste. Indeed, 
the Makdmat of al-Hariri are no more than a pale 
reflection of those of al-Hamadhani; it is not merely 
the number of the Sessions which shows the constant 
concern with imitation (for at the end of the 5th/11th 
century there survived probably only the 50 sessions 
of Badi‘ al-Zaman, of the 400 which he wrote); this 
concern moreover is quite superficial, for al-Hariri, 
by confining himself to relating the meetings of al- 
Harith b. Hammam and Abi Zayd al-Saridji, 
restricts the scope of the Sessions and, neglecting 
depth, puts all his effort into form. What he had in 
great measure certainly is an unequalled mastery 
of the Arabic language and a perfect command of its 
inexhaustible vocabulary; verbal exuberance leads 
to acrobatics which the followers of al-Hariri, who 
regarded him as the most perfect representative of the 
genre, delighted in, whereas he merely set the style. 

The Makamat first became known in the West 
through partial translations: in 1656, Latin tr. of the 
first Makdma by Golius (following on a new edition 
of Erpenius’s grammar); in 1731, edition of the 
first Makdmat by Schultens, who in 1731 and 1740 
translated six of them; in 1737, Reiske published the 
tr. of no. 26. The first extended tr. (extracts from 
17 makamat) is that of Venture de Paradis: made 
between 1786 and 1795, it was not published until 
1964 by A. Amer (Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensts, 
v). The first complete edition is the work of Caussin 
de Perceval (1819), but it is the authoritative edition 
of S. de Sacy (1822;. 2nd ed. revised by Reinaud and 
Derenbourg, Paris 1847-53) which made al-Hariri best- 
known—even to the Orientals, who had forgotten him ; 
it was followed by other oriental and European edi- 
tions and by translations into various languages: 
German, by Riickert, Frankfurt 1826, 1837 (43 maka- 
mat; 2nd ed. of 24 makamat by Annemarie Schimmel, 
Stuttgart [1966]); English, by Chenery, London 1867 
and by Steingass, London 1898; French (partial), by 
Raux, Paris 1909. A Hebrew translation of the Maka- 
mat, by the Spanish Jewish poet Judah al-Harizi (ca. 
1170-1230), entitled Mahbéréth Ithiél, was first pub- 
lished in London in 1872 and re-edited in Tel Aviv, 
by I. Perez, in 1951. See further A. Percikowitsch, Al- 
Harizi als Ubersetzer dey Makamen Al-Hariris, Munich 
1931; I. Schirmann, Die hebr. Ubersetzung der Ma- 
kamen des Hariri, Frankfurt 1931. 

Al-Hariri is also the author of the Durrat al- 
ghawwas fi awham al-khawass, a collection of critical 
notes on the incorrect use of certain expressions; 
after S. de Sacy had published an extract from it in 
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Iran, 3rd/gth century; Sudarium of St. Victor, Sens Cathedral. 
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‘Zandani¢i’ silk, 1st/7th or 2nd/8th century; Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 
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Khurasan, 4th/roth century; Louvre, Paris. 





(a) Double-weaving, Baghdad, 6th/r2th century; 


Cathedral Treasury, Passau. 


(b) Double weaving, Iran, 5th/rrth or 6th/12th 
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century; Textile Museum, Washington. 


Double-weaving, other side of b. 


PLATE IV 





PLATE V 


Funeral-gown of Rudolf IV of Habsburg; Dom und Didézesanmuseum, Vienna. 


Silver-brocade, Iran, 8th/14th or gth/r5th 
century; Staatliche Museen, Berlin. Gold-brocade, Iran, 9th/15th century; Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 





Egypt, 6th/rzth century; Musée du Cinquan- 
tenaire, Brussels. 

Chasuble of silk-brocade, Syria, 8th/14th century; 
Church of St. Mary, Danzig. 

Fabric with the name of the Mamlik sultan 
Muhammad al-Nasir; Museum of Islamic Art, 
Cairo. 

Gold-brocade with the name of Sultan Kay- 


kobad, Asia Minor, 7th/13th century; Musée 
des tissus, Lyon. 

Silk-damask with the name of Muhammad al- 
Nasir; Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo. 
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(a) Sicily 7th/13th century; Chinon Cathedral. 

(b) From the tomb of Maria of Almenar, Hispano-moresque, 7th/ 
13th century; Cistercian Monastery, Las Huelgas. 

(c) Hispano-moresque, 8th/14th century; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

(a) Velvet-brocade, Uskiidar, roth/16th century; Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin. 

{e) Kaftan of Bayezid II, late gth/r5th century; Topkapi Saray1 

Miizesi, Istanbul. 





PLATE VIII 


(a) Silk-brocade, made by Ghiyath al-Din, Iran, roth/ 


(b) Velvet-brocade, Iran, roth/16th century; Textile 
16th century; Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 


Museum, Washington. 
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(c) Wall-carpet with the design of a mihrab, 
Iran, 11th/17th century; Mosque of 
Shaykh Safi, Ardabil. 


(d) Silk-brocade, Iran, r2th/18th century ; Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin. 
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his Anthologie grammaticale (Paris 1828-9, Arabic 
text, 25 ff.—trans., 63 ff.), Thorbecke produced a 
complete edition of it in Leipzig in 1871. To the 
Istanbul edition (1299) is appended a commentary 
by Shihab al-Din al-Khafadji, who disputes many 
assertions made by the author. 

His letters (rasd1l) have been collected; ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Isfahani has preserved some in his 
Kharida, and Yakiit has included a few in his 
biography of al-Hariri; two among these in which all 
the words contain a sin and a shin respectively (hence 
their names of siniyya and shiniyya) are typical 
examples of al-Hariri’s taste for mere virtuosity 
without content. 

He is also the author of a Diwan, which has not 
survived, and of a didactic urdjuéza on grammar, 
the Mulhat al-ivdb, written at the prompting of 
Ibn al-Tilmidh and accompanied by a commentary, 
of which Yakit gives some idea. 

Bibliography: Yakit, Udaba?, xvi, 261-93= 
Irshad, vi, 179-84; Ibn Khallikan, i, 419 ff.; 
“Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-kasr; V. 
Chauvin, Bibl., ix, 99 ff.; Dumas, Le héros des 
maqdmét de Hariri, Abou-Zaid de Saroudj, Algiers 
1917; L. Bercher, Trente-cinquidme séance de Hariri, 
dite “de Chirazx”, in RT, 1922; Crussard, Etude 
sur les Séances de Hariri, Paris 1923; O. Rescher, 
Beitrdge sur Magamen-litteratur, Istanbul 1914; 
Brockelmann, S I, 486-99; R. Blachére and P. 
Masnou, Al-Hamadani, choix de maqamat, Paris 
1957,42-7. (D.S.MarcotioutH-(Cn. PELLAT]) 
HARIRIYYA, sect of Rifa‘iyya in the region of 

Damascus, founded by ‘Ali b. Abi ‘l-Hasan al- 
Hariri al-Marwazi, d. 645/1247 at Basar (Hawr4n). 
Its excessive pantheism, apparent in the works of its 
poet Nadjm al-Din b. Isra7il, was repudiated by Ibn 
Taymiyya in a very important fatwa (xxvi, n. 2 in 
the collection made by Ibn ‘Urwa, Tafsir al-kawakib 
al-darart, MS Damascus, tafsir, no. 151). Cf. al- 
Farathi (d. 694/1294) @pud Abu ‘l-Huda, Kitdbat 
al-djawahir Istanbul 1302, 326. (L. MassiGnon) 
aLt-HARITH, DJABAL (see pydpi]. 

AL-HARITH 38. DJABALA, A.D. 529-569, the 
most famous of all the kings of Ghassan [q.v.] in 
the military annals of Arabia, and in the history of 
Byzantium and of Monophysitism in the sixth 
century. 

As the phylarch and ally of Byzantium he led his 
mounted contingent against the Persians and their 
Arab allies, the Lakhmids, in the wars of Justinian’s 
reign and distinguished himself in two of its military 
operations: the battle of Callinicum, A.D. 531, and 
the Assyrian campaign, A.D. 541. At Yawm Halima 
{q.v.] in A.D. 554 he triumphed decisively over the 
Lakhmid Mundhir. 

As a believer in the One Nature of Christ, he 
revived the Monophysite Church after its disesta- 
blishment during the reign of Justin I, A.D. 518-27. 
Throughout his long reign, he afforded it protection 
from the hostility of the Chalcedonians and sought 
to keep its unity intact against divisive and schis- 
matic movements, such as the Tritheistic heresy of 
Eugenius and Conon. 

Byzantium recognized his services and worth and 
bestowed on him its highest honours and titles: he 
became patricius, bitrik [q.v.] and gloriosissimus. 

Bibliography: Procopius of Caesarea, History, 
I, xvii, 45-8; xviii, 26, 35-7; II, i, 1-11; xix, 12-8, 
26-46; xxviii, 12-4; Anecdota, ii, 23, 28; Michael 
the Syrian, Chronique, French trans. by J.-B. 
Chabot, Paris 1go1, ii, 245-8, 269; R. Aigrain, 
Arabie, in Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie 
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ecclésiastiques, iii, cols. 1203-13; Irfan Kawar, 

Procopius and Arethas, in BZ 1, (1957); idem, 

The Patriciate of Arethas, in BZ lii, (1959). 

(IRFAN SHAHiD) 

at-HARITH 8. HILLIZA AL-YAsukur!, a pre- 
Islamic Arab poet to whom is attributed princi- 
pally a kasida which mediaeval critics regarded as the 
seventh of the mu‘allakat (q.v.]. The information that 
we possess in respect of his life deserves no credence, 
and the poem that is the cause of his renown is in 
itself so suspect that Taha Husayn considers it to be 
totally apocryphal (cf. also al-Djahiz, Hayawdn, iii, 
449, on the questions of other verses). This kasida, 
in khafif metre and with -a@°% rhyme (with an tkwd? 
in one verse in -d%), is said by legendary tradition 
to have been improvised (though it has none of the 
signs of improvisation) in the following circumstances: 
after the king of al-Hira al-Mundhir b. M4? al-Sama? 
had restored peace between the tribes of Bakr (g.v.] 
and Taghlib (¢g.v.] which the war of al-Basiis (¢.v.] had 
broken, hostages from the two tribes were com- 
pelled to remain with the sovereign; during the 
reign of ‘Amr b. Hind (554-570 (g.v.]) the Taghlabi 
hostages having died by accident, their tribe asked 
for recompense from the Bakr, who refused, and then 
complained to the king; it was then that al-Harith, 
who had the task of pleading the case for his tribe 
against the Taghlib (whose spokesman was ‘Amr 
b. Kulthim [¢.v.]), recited his poem in the madjlis 
of the king, who had ordered hangings to be set up 
to keep him apart from the poet, since the latter 
suffered from tubercular leprosy (baras); overcome 
by al-Harith’s talent, ‘Amr b. Hind is said to have 
had the hangings drawn up, one after another, and 
to have treated the poet with singular marks of 
esteem, although in general he inclined towards the 
Taghlib. 

The political aim of this mu‘allaka is undeniable; 
the section reserved for nasib and descriptions is 
cut short, while the plea on behalf of the Bakr is 
more highly developed and is accompanied by 
criticisms of the Taghlib who are invited to put an 
end to their recriminations. The poem, an eloquent 
fragment, would be of documentary interest if it 
could be regarded as authentic. 

Bibliography: it is possible that the lines at- 
tributed to al-Harith were put together by Sukkari 
from the works of the Bani Yashkur (cf. Fihris?, 
Cairo ed., 226), but indeed it seems clear that the 
poet’s diwdn has never been separately established; 
a short Diwdn, accompanied by that of ‘Amr b. 
Kulthim, has, however, been published by F. 
Krenkow in Machriq, and then separately, Beirut 
1922; the mu‘allaka had previously been published 
twice, with the commentary of Zawzani and Latin 
translation, first by W. Knatchbull, Oxford 1820, 
later by J. Vullers, Bonn 1827; a French translation 
was given by Caussin de Perceval in his Essai, ii, 
366-73 (reproduced in L. Machuel, Auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1924, 80-6); finally, the English translation 
by A. J. Arberry, The seven odes, London-New 
York 1957, 222-7, is preceded by a study on the 
poet and a comparison of the earlier translations 
(210-21). Comments and lines of verse will also be 
found in Ibn Kutayba, Shi%, 151-2 and index; 
Buhturi, Hamdsa, index; Djahiz, Hayawdn and 
Bayan, index; Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, 127 (al-Harith 
is placed in the sixth class of pre-Islamic poets); 
Mufaddaliyat, 263-8, 515-8; Aghdni, ix, 171-4 
(Beirut ed., xi, 37-44); Baghdadi, Khizdna, Bilak 
ed., i, 198 (Cairo ed., i, 295); Abkaryiis, 105-7; 
L. Cheikho, Shu‘ard? al-Nasraniyya, 416-20; F. 
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Bustani, Rawds*, no. 26; idem, al-Madjani al- 
haditha, i, 139-50; O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 28, 74; 
C. A. Nallino, Letteratura, 26 (French trans., 43); 

Brockelmann, S I, 51;7. Husayn, F%’l-adab al- 

djahili, 236-43; R, Blachére, HLA, index. 

(Cu. Peivat) 

BANU ’L-HARITH B. KA‘B, usually called Balh4- 
rith, an Arab tribe belonging to the Yemeni 
group. Their genealogy is: al-Harith b. Ka‘bb. ‘Amr 
b. ‘Ula b. Djatd b. Madbhidj (Malik). 

They lived in the district of Nadjran [g.v.] and 
were neighbours of the Hamdan. The following 
places amongst others belonged to them: al-‘Arsh, 
al-‘Adh, Batn al-Dhuh4b, Dhu ’l-Marrit, al-Furut 
(pl. Afrat, between Nadjran and the Djawf), Hadira 
(Khadtra), ‘Ilyana, al-Khasasa (between Hidjiz and 
Tihaima), Kurra, Sahbal, Sam‘ar, Sih4n or Sawhan, 
Minan or Maynan, Shatt Ziydd (belonging to the 
clan Ziyad); wadis: al-‘Awhal al-A‘la and al- 
‘Awhal al-Asfal, al-Nudarat, Thadjr; waters: ‘Ayna 
Dhi’b, al-Bathra, al-Djafr, al-Harar, Hima, al-Kaw- 
kab, Khatma (Khitma, a well in the sand), Khulayka, 
al-Malahat, Mawa, al-Shalila (belonging to the clan 
Da‘ir), Shis‘a, Yadamat; mountains: Tukhtum. 

Sections of the Balharith lived also in Raydat 
al-Say‘ar in Hadramawt, in the town of Rada‘ (in- 
habited by the ‘Ans and Khawlan), in the villages 
al-Sama‘ and Hadakan, which belonged to the 
Bakil, and in al-Faladja near Damascus. 

In the Djahiliyya a section of the Balbarith 
worshipped the idol Yaghith. Another section 
professed Christianity. The ‘Abd al-Madan b. al- 
Dayyan, a prominent family of the Balharith, built 
a large church, Dayr Nadijran, also called the Ka‘ba 
of Nadjran (according to many authorities, a tent 
composed of 300 pieces of hide). 

Historical. The idol Yaghith was the cause of 
a battle between the Balharith and the Murad, 
who claimed Yaghiith for themselves, at al-Razm 
(in the south of Nadjran, in the land of the Murad) 
on the same day as the battle of Badr (17, 19 or 21 
Ramadan of the year 2). The Balharith, allied with 
the Hamdan, inflicted a severe defeat on the Murad, 
and Yaghith remained in their possession. On the 
“second day of Kulab” (in the Dahna) the Balharith 
(under Nu‘man b. Djassdis) fought against the 
Tamim tribes Ribab and Sa‘d b. Zayd-Manat 
under Kays b. ‘Asim). On the side of the Balharith 
were Hamdan, Kinda, Kuda‘a and other tribes, in 
all about 8000 strong, divided into four divisions, 
with four leaders, who all bore the name Yazid 
and were under the supreme command of ‘Abd 
Yaghith b. Salat. In this battle the Balharith 
were defeated. The chiefs of the allied armies fell 
and ‘Abd Yaghith was wounded. Of other battles 
of the Balharith we may mention that of Hidra 
(in Tihama) against the Daws, in which the Bal- 
harith were again defeated, and that of Batn al- 
Dhahab. 

We find the Balharith already in possession of 
Nadjran when the ‘Azd, with whom they had 
many disputes, left the Yemen under ‘Amr b. ‘Amir 
Muzaykiya? after the bursting of the dam of Ma?rib. 
When Muhammad’s call had gone out through all 
Arabia, the Christians among the Balharith (in about 
8/630) sent a deputation to the Prophet in Medina, 
which consisted mainly of ecclesiastics, including a 
bishop, Abu ’l-Haritha. They arranged an interview 
with the Prophet at a place near Medina, where they 
were to undergo a trial by the ordeal called mubahala 
q.v.] or li“an (ceremony of objurgation). But when they 
were convinced of Muhammad’s mission and feared 
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a defeat, they begged the Prophet to cancel the ar- 
rangement. The Prophet agreed on condition that 
they paid tribute. In Rabi‘ I of the year 
10/632 Muhammad sent Khalid b. Walid with 480 
men to the Balharith to demand that they should 
adopt Islam. Those who were heathen and a number 
of the Christians submitted and Khalid remained 
among them to instruct them in the Kur?4n and the 
institutions of Islam. After some time Khalid returned 
with a deputation of the Balharith (among them two 
members of the Christian family of ‘Abd al-Madan) 
to the Prophet. Muhammad gave each member 10 
ounces (400 dirhams) and appointed one of them, 
Kays b. al-Husayn, amir of the Balharith. When in 
11/633 the false prophet al-Aswad al-‘Ansi [g.v.] 
appeared, the Balharith, influenced by his emissaries, 
followed him. They drove out the governor of 
Nadjran (‘Amr b. Hazm), and al-Aswad entered the 
town in triumph. The Muslims remained faithful to 
Islam under Abi Bakr, and the Christians renewed 
the treaty. 
Bibliography: Wiistenfeld, Genealog. Tabellen, 
table 8, 16, and Register, 210; Yakit, index s.v.; 
Hamdani, Djaziva, index s.v., and 55, 8 ff.; 83, 
9 f.; 93, 15 ff.; 169, 7 f.; H. Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 
68; Tabari, Annales, i, 1724-7 and index s.v.; 
Aghani, x, 82; xiv, 26; xv, 73 and index s.v.; Ibn 
Hisham, 401, 958-62; (transl.) A. Guillaume, The 
Life of Muhammad, 270-7, 645-8; Ibn Sa‘d, index 
(part iii) s.v.; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
VPhistoire des Arabes avant Vislamisme, index s.v. 
H4rith (Benou-l)-ibn-Cab; Caetani, Annalh, year 
to, §§ 4ff.; Sprenger, Mohammad, iii, 508-10; 
W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, index s.v.; 
O. Blau, Arabien im sechsten Jahrhundert, in 
ZDMG, xxiii, 562. (J. SCHLEIFER) 
[Owing to circumstances beyond their control, the 
Editors are unable to supply, as they had planned 
to do, a revised text of this article. For the conve- 
nience of readers they re-print the article which 
appeared in the first edition. A new article will, it is 
hoped, be included in the Supplement] 

aL-HARITH 38. SURAYDJ (or ‘Umayr) 38. 
Yazip B. SawA (or SAwwWAR) B. WARD B. MURRA B. 
SuryAn B. MupjAsHi‘, ABO HAtTim, leader of a 
rebellious movement in Khuradsén against the 
Umayyad administration. His father, Suraydj, had 
his abode in the quarter of the Bani Mudjashi‘ in 
Basra and received a yearly ‘aja? of 700 dirhams. 

Al-Harith is mentioned as one of the courageous 
warriors in the battle against the forces of the 
Khakan at Paykand in 111/729. He was flogged on 
the order of the governor of Khurasan, al-Djunayd 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murri, having opposed the 
latter’s injustice. The verse referring to this event 
says that ‘‘he refused to be a ‘djaniba’ (i.e., a horse 
driven alongside) of the Murra when they went 
astray and their imam committed iniquities”. He 
rebelled in 116/734. Aided by the native forces of 
Djizdjan, Faryab and Talkan, al-Harith captured 
Balkh and marched at the head of a force, which 
grew to the figure of 60,000, against Marw, defended 
by the new governor, ‘Asim b. ‘Abd Allah al-HilAli. 
The defeat of al-Harith at Marw reduced the number 
of his followers to 3000. The news that he was being 
dismissed by the Caliph, Hisham, and replaced by 
Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri drove ‘Asim to negotiate 
with al-Harith. The basis of their agreement was to 
be their common call to Hisham to put a stop to 
iniquity; if he refused, al-Harith and ‘Asim would 
revolt against his rule. 

After his arrival the new governor, Asad b. ‘Abd 
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Allah al-Kasri [g.v.], succeeded by vigorous action in 
recapturing Balkh and compelled al-Harith to cross 
the Oxus. Al-Harith, aided by the forces of the local 
leaders, laid siege to Tirmidh, but failed to conquer 
the city and was compelled to retreat to the fortress 
of Tabiighk4n in Tukharistan. A force sent by Asad 
under the command of Djuday‘ al-Kirm4ni besieged 
the fortress; the adherents of al-H4rith insisted on 
leaving and surrendered 40 the besieging force. Some 
of them were decapitated; the women were sold as 
slaves (118/736). 

Al-Harith with his force joined the Khakan of the 
Tiirgesh (g.v.]. He fought valiantly on the Khakan’s 
side in the encounter of Kharistan and defended his 
retreat when his army was defeated (119/737). Al- 
Harith assisted the Khakan in the preparations for 
a new expedition and received from the Khakan 5000 
horses. The Khakan was, however, murdered and the 
power of the Tiirgesh collapsed. Asad died in 120/738. 

The new governor, Nasr b. Sayyar, marched in 
122/740 with an army against Shash, which served as 
a base for the forces of al-Harith. There was an 
encounter between the troops of Nasr and al-Harith 
but the battle between the forces of Shash and the 
army of Nasr was prevented by an agreement 
between them, by which the ruler of Shash would 
deport al-Harith to Farab. The assumption of 
H. A. R. Gibb that the object of the expedition 
against Shash was the expulsion of al-Harith is 
plausible. Nasr apprehended that the dangerous 
rebel might incite the Turkish rulers to lead a new 
expedition against him. These fears would seem to 
be reasonable in view of the instability of the central 
government after the death of Hisham, the tensions 
between the Mudaris and the Yemenis in Khurasan, 
as well as the dissatisfaction of the native rulers with 
the policy of Nasr in Transoxania. This explains why 
Nasr pleaded with the Caliph, Yazid b. al-Walid, to 
pardon al-Harith. The letter of safe-conduct granted 
to al-Harith by the Caliph promised to return the 
confiscated property of the adherents of al-H4rith 
and to act according to the ordinances of ‘‘The 
Book and the Sunna”’. 

When al-Ha4rith came back to Marw in 127/745 he 
Teiterated the demand to act in accordance with the 
ordinances of ‘‘The Book and the Sunna’’. He 
justified his struggle against the administration and 
his secession from the community by the statement 
that “the few who obey God are many and the 
many who disobey God are few’. He was welcomed 
by Nasr and the people of Marw; his son Muhammad 
and his daughter al-Alif, who were detained, were 
released. Nasr offered to appoint him as governor 
of a district, but he refused. He divided the gifts 
given to him by Nasr among his adherents. He 
demanded of Nasr that he should appoint as officials 
only decent and righteous people. 

Shortly after his arrival, al-Harith was joined by 
3000 Tamimis who gave him the oath of allegiance. 
He encamped outside Marw, and instructed Djahm 
b. Safwan [g.v.] to read his “‘siva’’, setting himself up 
against Nasr. Djuday‘ al-Kirmani joined al-Harith 
for a short time. However they fell out, their forces 
clashed and al-Harith was killed in 128/746. 

Al-Harith is mentioned as a Murdjii. His secretary 
was Djahm b. Safwan. In his political activity he 
followed in the steps of Abu ’l-Sayda?, who fought 
for the rights of the mawdali; some of the companions 
of Abu ’l-Sayda? fought on the side of al-Harith. 
Al-Harith and his followers are the only group in 
early Islam which seceded from the community and 
aided the unbelievers against their brethren with the 





aim of establishing a government acting according 
to the ordinances of the Kur?4n and the Sunna. In 
the force of al-Harith are mentioned “‘ahi al-basa@ir’’, 
people of a religious conviction, whom al-Harith 
used to consult. When al-H4rith returned he came 
back with his &a@i. The black flags raised by al- 
Harith seem to have been an imitation of the sunna 
of the Prophet. A special feature of this peculiar 
group was the habit of appealing to the enemy 
during the battle to join them by using moral and 
religious arguments. Al-Harith seems to have had a 
feeling of mission. He apparently lived an ascetic life 
and wanted to establish a just government resembling 
that of the Prophet and the first Caliphs. He 
demanded that the principle of election of the 
Shira [q.v.] should be followed. A satirical verse 
recited after his death claims that he hoped to be a 
Caliph: “The son of a saddle (Ibn Sardj) hopes to 
be a Caliph: How remote are the means of the Cali- 
phate from a saddle’. 

Bibliography: H. A. R. Gibb, Arab conquests 
in Central Asia, London 1923, 69-94; F. Gabrieli, 
Il Califfato di Hishdm, Alexandria 1935, 44-70; 
Barthold, Turkestan, 190-3; J. Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, 288- 
306 (English trans. 459-498); G. van Vloten, 
Recherches sur la domination arabe, Amsterdam 
1894, 24-32; Tabari, index; Ibn al-Kalbi, Djam- 
hara, Ms. Br. Mus., f. 66b; al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al- 
ashraf, Ms. f. 295b, 982b; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta°rtkh, ii, 
460; v, 36; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, ix, 313, 322; x, 
26; Arabskiy Anonym XI Veka, ed. P. A. Gryaz- 
nevié, Moskow 1960, f. 258b; al-Dhahabi, Ta°rikh 
al-Islam, iv, 228, 229; V, 35, 56; Hasan Ibr. Hasan, 
Tarikh al-Islam al-siyasi, i, Cairo 1935, 538, n. 4. 

(M. J. KrstTErR) 

HARITH at-MUHASIBI {see au-munAsrBi]. 

HARITHA 8. BADR at-GHUDANI, poet and 
notable of the Tamimi clan of the Bani Ghudana, 
at Basra. Born probably shortly before the Hidjra, 
he appears while still young to have been a follower 
of the prophetess Sadjahi [g.v.] and then, having 
settled in Basra, he fought at the battle of the Camel 
[see AL-DJAMAL] against ‘Ali, but afterwards joined 
his cause; however, as soon as Ziydd arrived in 
“Irak in 45/666 he became a fervent supporter of the 
new governor, who finally entered him on the tribal 
pay-roll of the Kuraysh to increase his emoluments. 
Some satirical verses of the poet whom Ziyad matched 
against him, Anas b. Abi Unas, reveal that at some 
point he was nominated ‘amil of Surrak, in Ahwaz, 
but it was chiefly during the disturbances which 
followed the death of Yazid I that he played some 
part in politics, although this is not made very clear 
in the sources which allude to it; however, he seems 
to have taken part in the struggle against the 
Khiaridjis who were threatening Basra, and to have 
met his death by drowning during a campaign, in 
64/684 or 66/686 (I. Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 158, 
wrongly gives the date 50). 

Haritha is a picturesque figure of the first half 
of the 1st/7th century. Though well known for his 
eloquence, wisdom and knowledge of historical 
traditions and genealogy, the reputation that he has 
left behind is principally that of an inveterate drink- 
er, whose foibles Ziyad tolerated, whilst his sons 
were not averse from keeping him company. He may 
be regarded as one of the first bacchic poets of the 
Muslim period, but almost nothing of his work 
survives; some gnomic verses of his are s- ill quoted, 
and also a funeral oration for Ziyad, part of which 
has been preserved (see al-Djahiz, Hayawan, vii, 159; 
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al-Husri, Zahy, 914; Aghdni, xxi, 19; YAkit, s.v. 
al-Thanawiyya). 

Bibliography: al-Djahiz, Hayawan and Bayan, 
index; Buhturi, Hamdsa, index; Tabari, i, 322, 
ii, 26, 78, 449, 580-2, 585; Husri, Zahy, 914-16; 
Aghani, xxi, 20-44, and index; Ibn Durayd, 
Ishtikak, 160; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘7&4, 1331/1913 ed., 
iv, 322-3, 325; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, no. 1937; Ibn 
Abi ’l-Hadid, Shark Nakdj al-balagha, i, 304-5, 
383-4; H. Lammens, in RSO, iv, 120-1; idem, 
Omayyades, Beirut 1930, passim; C. A. Nallino, 
Letteratura, 146 (Fr. tr., 224-5); Ch. Pellat, Milieu, 
154-6. 

(H. Lammens-(Cu. PEtat)) 

HARIYANA, name given to the tract of 
country in the Indian Pandjab to the north-west 
of Dihli, surrounding the towns of Hansi [g.v.] and 
Hisar Firiza [g.v.] in the present Hisar district and 
extending east into the Rohtak [q.v.] district; it lies 
south of the Ghaggar stream—which partly 
coincides with the ancient Saraswati river which 
once joined the Indus [see sINDHU], now little more 
than a monsoon drainage channel whose waters are 
lost in the Radjasthan sands—and is traversed by 
Firtiz Shah Tughluk’s West Djamna canal [for the 
history of this see references s.v. DJAMNA]. The name 
seems to mean “‘green tract’’, although the region is 
now semi-desert (for the modern condition see 
O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan: a general and 
regional geography, London 1954, who, however, 
conflates Hariyana and Sirhind) ; a popular etymology 
connects the name with a legendary king called Hari 
Cand. 

The region was of some strategic importance to the 
rulers of Dihli, as it lay on the more southerly route 
to that city from Khurdsdn via Multan and the 
southern Pandjab (the northern approach to Dihli 
being through Sirhind [g.v.]). According to a Sanskrit 
inscription of the time of Ghiyath al-Din Balban, 
“Hariyanaka” was ruled first by the Tomars, then 
by the Cawhins, then by the “Saka” kings Sahava- 
dina (Shihab al-Din, i.q. Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad 
b. Sam), Suduvadina (Kutb al-Din Aybak; at this 
time the Sanskrit character sa was generally pro- 
nounced in north India as kha), etc., down to Gay4a- 
sadina; it bears the date 1337 VS = 680/1281 (Epigr. 
Indica, v, Appendix p. 34; plate in JASB, xliii, 104). 
Certainly it was held by the Cawhan kings of Dihli 
immediately before the Ghirid conquest, its ruler 
Hammir being slain at the same time as Prithwi 
Radj of Dibli. The region is frequently mentioned in 
the chronicles of the Dihli sultanate as forming an 
tkta‘ of officials at the Dihli courts. It was sufficiently 
close to the capital to prevent any attempt at 
independence by a rebel official, although there was 
the incident of Sayyid Ibrahim, son of Djalal al-Din 
Ahsan [q.v.], who was governor of Hariyanad when 
Muhammad b. Tughluk made his expedition to the 
south of India in 736/1335: on rumours of the sultan’s 
death in the pestilence in Telingand, Ibrahim seized 
the tribute of treasure on its way to Dihli from Sindh 
on the pretext that the roads were unsafe; when the 
rumours were proved false he allowed the convoy to 
proceed to the capital, but his acts were reported to 
the court and he was put to death. His aim seems to 
have been, however, the Dihli throne rather than 
mere independence at Hariyana, which could not 
have been sustained once the imperial armies had 
returned to Dihli. 

Hariyanéd was a region in which Firiz Shah 
Tughluk took an especial interest, it being the home 
of his mother who was of Bhaffi Radijpit descent; 
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he was quick to realize its strategic importance, and 
besides carrying out his scheme of irrigation mention- 
ed above, as part of his policy for the encouragement 
of agriculture, built there the three minor forts of 
Muhammadpur, Zafarabad and Raddbad (now all 
disappeared, although villages so named still exist) 
and the major forts of Hisar Firiza [g¢.v.] .and 
Fathabad [g.v. in Supplement], besides strengthening 
that of Hansi. From this time the administrative 
centre of Hariyana shifted from Hansi to Hisar 
Firiiza. 

The Hariyana district lay on Timir’s route of 
devastation to Dihli, and indeed a detachment of his 
troops was attacked there by a Djat tribe. The 
history of the district thereafter is one of confusion; 
but it is known to have come, about 814/1411, into 
the possession of Khidr Khan, who subsequently 
became the first of the Sayyid dynasty of Dihli, and 
it certainly remained a possession of the Dihli 
sultanate throughout the Sayyid and Lodi periods. 
It passed naturally to the Mughals after their con- 
quest, and seems to have been peaceful until the 
early 18th century. It became the scene of much 
turbulence and confusion after the invasion of Nadir 
Shah [q.v.], and a contested region between the rising 
Sikh power, the enfeebled Mughal empire, and the 
predatory Bhaffi chiefs, Muslim converts from 
Radjpit stock, of Bhafnér and Fathabad. As the 
Sikh power increased the Bhaffis sought Mughal aid, 
and a Bhatfi chief was at one time appointed ndzim 
of Hisar; but neither he nor subsequent governors of 
Hansi and Hisar could stem Amar Singh’s Sikh 
forces, and the whole district tell into Sikh hands 
until the Mughal-Sikh treaty of Djind, in 1781, 
restored Hariyana to the Mughal empire, Fathabad 
and Sirsa to the Bhaffis, and assigned the remainder 
of the conquered districts to the Sikhs. In 1797-8 the 
English adventurer George Thomas overran Hariyana 
and established his capital at Hansi; he was even- 
tually overcome by Bourquin for Sindhia, and in 
180x_Hariyana passed into Maratha hands; in 1803 
it was ceded by Sindhia to the British government. 

The district is well known for cattle breeding, and 
Hariyana cattle are much prized in India. 

Bibliography: in addition to references in the 
article, see the bibliographies to HANSI, HISAR 

FIROZA, and ROHTAK. (J. Burton-PaGce) 

HARKARN, B. MatuHuRADAs, a Kariboh [g.v.] of 
Multan, known chiefly for his collection of letters 
(imsha?), entitled Irshad al-talibin but popularly called 
Insha?-t Harkarn. Nothing is known about his early 
life or the teachers from whom he learnt Persian, the 
court language of the day. He was employed for some 
time as a secretary (munshi) by I‘tibar Khan 
kh” Gdja-sardy, most probably a Hindu convert to 
Islam and an influential eunuch, who was from very 
early years a confidant and retainer of the Mughal 
emperor Djahangir [g.v.]. It is not exactly known 
when Harkarn entered the service of [“tibar Khan. 
In 1032/1622 I‘tibar Khan was appointed governor 
of Agra, where Harkarn got the chance to display his 
talents as an official secretary, as he had spent a life- 
time in the exercise of that profession (cf. preamble 
to his Insha?). After the death of I‘tibar Khan, later 
called Mumtaz Khan, Harkarn left Agra and while in 
Mathura, probably on a pilgrimage, he compiled his 
Insha? between 1034/ 1625 and 1040/1631 (cf. Ethé, 
2069). Divided into seven bdbs (sections) it contains 
model letters of appointment of state officials, besides 
various kinds of other official documents (ed. with 
English transl. by Francis Balfour under the title The 
Forms of Herkern, Calcutta 1781, 1804, reprinted 
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1831; lith. Lahore 1869, 1871). The Imska? of Harkarn 
was used by the British in India, during the days of 
the East India Company, as a model for diplomatic 
correspondence with the native princes and poten- 
tates. It was also extensively used in maktabs (pri- 
mary schools) and madrasas in India to give a good 
grounding to students in Persian letter-writing. 
With the discontinuance of Persian as the court 
language this book fell into disuse. 

Bibliography: Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS., ii, 530a: 
Francis Balfour, The Forms of Herkern?, Calcutta 
1804, 3; E. Blochet, Catal. des MSS. persans, ii, 
277; Tusuk-t-Jahangiri, English transl. Rogers and 
Beveridge, London 1909, 1914, i, 113, 282, 319, 
372, ii, 94, 231, 257-8; Sayyid Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah, Adabiyydt-i Farsi mét Hinduon ka hissa, 
Delhi 1942, 72; Sri Ram Sharma, An unexplored 
source of Mughal history, in IHQ, x/3 (1934), 456. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSAR1) 

HARRA, a basalt desert, ‘ta district covered 
with black broken stones, which looks as if it had 
been burned by fire’’. Such harras, which owe their 
origin to subterranean volcanoes which have repeat- 
edly covered the undulating desert with a bed of lava, 
are found particularly in the east of Hawrdn and 
stretch from there to Medina. Al-Samhidi, Khuldsat 
al-wafd? bi-akhbar day al-Mustafa, Mecca ed., 1316, 38 
gives a detailed description of a great earthquake at 
Medina which began on 1 Djumada II 654/26 June 
1256 and lasted several days (see also Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichte von Madyna). There is perhaps, as Wetz- 
stein suggested, an allusion to these fearful stony 
wastes in Jeremiah xvii 6 (A°VM). Yakit, ii, 247 
ff., details no less than 29 of these karras with their 
names (see ZDMG, xxii (1868), 365-82). An accurate 
map, with an index of names to the whole territory 
in which farras are found, is published in the Zeittschr. 
des Deutsch. Paldstinavereins, xii, in the narrative 
of A. Stiibel’s journey to Diret al-Tulil and Hawran 
(1882). The same author has also discussed the 
supposed origin of such deserts of stones in Die 
Vulkanberge von Ecuador after v. Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer sum Pers. Golf, i, 90, note 5 (where 
also, i, 89 ff., bibliographical references are given). 
See also v. Oppenheim in Petermanns Geogr. Mitteil., 
1896 (Zur Routenkarte meiner Reise von Damaskus 
nach Bardad in dem Jahre 1893); Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge 1888, 24, 419 f. and 
index; D. G. Hogarth, The penetration of Arabia, 
London 1904, 4, 81, 168 f., 259, 284, 339; H. Lammens, 
Le berceau de l’Islam, Rome 1914, 72. (Ep.) 

AL-HARRA, Of all the karras dealt with in the 
preceding article, the one that stretches through the 
gardens of Medina on the north-eastern side of the 
town, known as the Harrat Wakim, became, thanks 
to a famous battle in 63/683, al-Harra par excellence. 

The situation in Medina was seriously disturbed 
some time after the accession to the throne of 
Mu‘awiya’s son. Yazid. It led to a rebellion provoked 
by the indignation felt by men of piety at Yazid’s 
scandalous conduct and the conviction that it was 
impossible to obey an imam of such a type. Beneath 
the religious aspects of the movement, economic 
motives may have been concealed. For it is certainly 
possible that the interests of a great part of the local 
elements had been upset or threatened in a general 
way by Mu‘awiya’s fiscal reforms, which compelled 
the provinces to contribute towards the expenses of 
the State, and, in particular, by the reorganization 
of the system of pensions, which Mu‘awiya had 
proposed to establish upon the basic principle that 
pensions must be the reward for services, especially 
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military, rendered to the government (cf. Lammens, 
Le califat de Yasid I°*, 408-13); in the Holy Cities 
there was a group of individuals and families, their 
exact number difficult to define, who, under this 
principle, could no longer be on the pay-roll in their 
capacity as heirs of the first beneficiaries of pensions. 

The governor of Medina, ‘Uthm4an b. Muhammad 
b. Abi Sufyan, appointed by Yazid (end of 62/682 
or beginning of 63/683), was too young and inex- 
perienced to control the situation (al-Tabari, ii, 402). 
The caliph himself then proposed (al-Baladhuri, 31) 
that a Medinese delegation should be sent to him 
in the hope of being reconciled with the malcontents 
by means of his generosity, but the delegates, though 
loaded with gifts and bounties, on their return to the 
Hidjaz incited their fellow-citizens to revolt by their 
accounts of the caliph’s scandalous mode of life. 

Alarmed by the situation in the Hidjaz, Yazid 
once again tried the method of conciliation: he sent, 
first to Medina, then to Mecca, a mission headed by 
al-Nu‘man b. Bashir [q.v.], but it did not succeed in 
restoring calm. The Medinese malcontents found an 
opportunity to come out in open revolt when a 
mawla arrived to supervise the harvests from the 
lands (sawafi) belonging to the caliph. A scene then 
took place in the chief mosque (beginning of 63/682) 
that is reminiscent of pre-Islamic customs: the rebels 
took off their sandals, turbans and burnous which 
they heaped up in the court-yard, to signify that they 
were depriving the caliph of his sovereignty, just as 
they cast off these garments. They ended the meeting 
by nominating as their chief ‘Abd Allah b. Hanzala 
{¢.v.], ‘with a view to securing the deposition of 
Yazid’’; but as the MuhAadjirin were dissatisfied with 
this choice, which gave predominance to the Ansar, 
they also nominated ‘Abd Allah b. Muti‘ al-‘Adawi as 
commander of the group of Kurayshis and their 
mawlas, and Ma‘kil b. Sinan al-Ashdja‘i commander 
of the non-Kurayshi Muhadjirin. (It should be noted 
here that the Jalibis and the ‘AbbAsids had refrained 
from joining the dissidents and continued to hold 
aloof when therevolt broke out.) Wellhausen observes, 
we think justly, that in this great revolt the Ansar did 
not fight for themselves as a separate party. Lammens, 
on the other hand, lays stress on the Ansari character 
of the movement; but even if the Ansar were in a 
majority in Medina and included the most active 
agitators there, the presence of groups of Kurayshi 
and non-Kurayshi Muhadjirin, exerting such 
pressure that it was decided to give them their own 
chiefs, contradicts his opinion. 

After the scene in the mosque, the attitude of the 
rebels towards the Umayyads became so aggressive 
that the latter, with their mawlds, adherents and 
servants, gathered together inside the precincts of 
Marwan’s houses (dar) outside the town and appealed 
to the caliph for immediate aid. Though disgusted 
by their lack of initiative (for in fact they numbered 
about a thousand men), Yazid decided to send an 
army to the Hidjaz; but the principal objective was 
to subdue Ibn al-Zubayr, since it was thought that 
a military demonstration would suffice to bring the 
Medinese to heel. The choice of a general presented 
difficulties. ‘Amr b. Sa‘id al-Ashdak [g.v.], a former 
governor of Medina, refused the mission since he was 
unwilling to shed the blood “of Kurayshis”, and 
“Ubayd Allah b. Ziy4d [q.v.] certainly had no desire, 
after the slaughter of the ‘Alids at Karbala?, to 
undertake a second equally odious campaign. Yazid 
then approached Muslim b. ‘Ukba al-Murri [q.v.], an 
old soldier who was deeply devoted to the Umayyads 
and who did not trifle in matters of discipline. Since 
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he was of great age and his infirmities had grown 
worse during the preparations for the expeditionary 
force, Muslim set off in a litter. 

Although the exact numerical strength of his army 
cannot be given (estimates vary from 4,000 to 
12,000 men), it is at least possible to say that it had 
been very well equipped, in anticipation of a difficult 
and detested campaign ; each soldier received a bonus 
of 100 dindrs, in addition to his ordinary full pay. 

On the news of Muslim’s advance, the rebels 
tightened their siege of the dar; finally the Umayyads 
were driven out, after swearing that they would not 
give any assistance to the Syrian army; they met 
Muslim at WAdi ’l- Kura; a number of them continued 
their journey towards Syria, but the greater part, 
with Marwan at their head, jomed the expeditionary 
force. 

Reaching the oasis of Medina, Muslim went to 
pitch his camp on the farra. The Medinese had had 
time to dig and fortify a trench, on the vulnerable side 
of the town (or to repair the one dug by the Prophet 
in 5/627), and it was there that a savage battle took 
place when the three days’ respite allowed by Muslim 
for negotiation had elapsed and when a final appeal 
for unity had failed. The offer of two annual payments 
made by Muslim in the caliph’s name, and the 
promise of a marked reduction in the price of corn 
(al-Bayhaki, 65, etc.) provide further, and specific, 
proof that economic motives also had led the Medinese 
to revolt. Muslim controlled his troops’ movements 
from the top of a platform (Aursi) or stretcher (sarir), 
but it seems that when the Medinese cavalry charged 
and reached his tent he mounted his horse and took 
an active part in the battle, at least during the critical 
moments (al-Tabari, ii, 414-6). At first, the battle 
went in favour of the rebels, but it ended in the 
defeat of the Medinese when Marwan obtained 
permission from the Bani Haritha to pass through 
their quarter with a detachment of cavalry and took 
the defenders of the trench from the rear. The 
Medinese fled ‘“‘like ostriches’; the Kurayshis were 
the first to take to flight and seek refuge in Mecca. 
Ibn Hanzala resisted bravely and fell with his eight 
sons (or most of them) and a handful of men as 
resolute as himself. Pursuing the fugitives into the 
town, the Syrians abandoned themselves to an 
appalling pillage which continued for three days and 
which certain sources state had been authorized by 
Yazid himself in the event of the army meeting 
resistance; the Negroes took the opportunity to riot. 
Wellhausen raises doubts as to the reality of this 
pillaging, and Lammens shortens its duration, but 
the sources are unanimous on this point and add 
details that are difficult to disregard. Estimates of 
the number of victims differ widely (from 180 to 700 
Ansar and Kurayshis, from 4,000 to 10,000 other 
insurgents). The date of the battle is fixed as Wednes- 
day, the penultimate (or antepenultimate) day 
of Dhu ’1-Hidjdia 63/27 or 26 August 683. On the fol- 
lowing day, in Kiba, Muslim compelled the defeat- 
ed to renew their oath of loyalty to Yazid and, going 
beyond the ordinary formula, demanded that they 
should recognize themselves to be the slaves of the 
caliph, who was thus free to sell them and their 
possessions alike. Some individuals who refused to 
submit to this demand or who stipulated as a 
condition for their bay‘a that Yazid should under- 
take to follow the Kur’4n and the Sunna of the 
Prophet (according to one account, also that of Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar) were executed. Among those whom 
Muslim did not spare was his old friend Ma‘kil b. 
Sinan, leader of the Muhadjirin during the revolt 


(but he had sworn that, if he met him, he would kill 
him). One of the caliph ‘Uthm4n’s sons, who was 
suspected of having wanted to play a double game, 
had his beard torn out. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, on the 
contrary, was treated with the greatest consider- 
ation, on the orders of Yazid himself. The Kurayshis’ 
chief during the revolt, ‘Abd Allah b. Muti‘, had 
been one of those who had fled to Mecca. Muslim b. 
‘Ukba was given the nickname Musrif, apparently on 
account of the massacre of al-Harra, since the term 
has the meaning “prodigal [of human blood]’’. After 
a short stay in Medina, he continued on his way to 
Mecca where he had to fight ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat: biographies 
of Ibn Hanzala, v, 47-9, of Ma‘kil b. Sinan, iv/2, 
23 ff., vi, 36, of ‘Abd Allah b. Muti‘, v, 106-ro; 
references to the revolt in the biographies of 
Marwan, v, 26, of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, v, 
166 ff., of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, v, 70, of ‘Ali b. al- 
Husayn, v, 159; those who took part in the battle, 
V, 57, 128, 209, 220, vii/1, 164; those killed in the 
battle, iii/1, 152, iii/2, 2, 18, 30, 44, 73, iv/1, 50, 
98, iv/2, 86, v, 50, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 63, 123, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 132, 144, 156, 182, 186, 188, 
189, I9I, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 202, 203, 
205, 206, 207, 218, 374, vii, 117, viii, 279, 304; 
details of the pillage, v, 98, 189; Djahiz, Tria 
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86-8, 93-102; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzl, Mir°dt al-saman, 
ms. Paris, fols. 123r-132v; Bayyasl, K. al-I‘lam bi 
*l-hurib fi sadr al-Islam, ms. Paris, fols. 33v-44T; 
Fakhgi (ed. Ahlwardt), 141; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, viii, 
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(L. Veccra VaGLIERI) 
HARRAN, named Kafécv by the Greeks, Carrhae 
by the Romans, and called Hellenopolis—‘the 
heathen city’”—by the Fathers of the Church because 
of the pagan religion of its inhabitants, is situated in 
Northern Mesopotamia on the small river Djullab 
at the intersection of important caravan routes to 
Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia. To-day it be- 
longs to Turkey. According to Y4kit (ii, 331), 
Harr4n is in the Fourth Clime, only one day’s march 
from Urfa and two day’s march from Rakka. The 
town is a very ancient settlement, and is believed to 
have been the birthplace of Abraham. It was the 
home of the Moon-God, Sin, and according to al- 
Birinl Harran was dedicated to Sin; the shape of 
the town resembles that of the moon (al-Birini, al- 
Athdr al-bakiya, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1878, 204). 


i. — History 


For the pre-Islamic history of Harran reference may 
be made to A. Mez’s monograph (Die Stadt Harran bis 
sum Einfall der Araber, Strassburg 1892) and Weiss- 
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bach’s article in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. xadédv (pp. 
2009-21). Harrdn was peacefully occupied by the 
Arabs during the Caliphate of ‘Umar in 19/640. At 
that time it was one of the most important towns of 
Diydr Mudar. According to Baladhur!, who gives a 
full account of the conquest of the Djazira, Harran 
capitulated to ‘Iyadh ibn Ghanam (Baladburi, 
Futdh, 174). Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a states that the 
Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar II transferred a school of 
medicine from Alexandria to Harrin (‘Uydn al- 
anba? fi tabakat al-atibba’, ed. Miiller, Cairo 1882, i, 
116). Marwan II made Harran his residence and the 
capital of the Umayyad Empire. Though information 
about his building activities is meagre, we may 
presume that the first mosque of Harran was con- 
structed during his reign (see below). Ya‘kibi men- 
tions that Marwan built his palace in a place called 
dabab al-bayn and spent some 1o million dirhems 
on it (Ta°rikk, ii, 405). Mez tried to identify the 
Citadel with Marw4n’s palace (op. cit., 11), but 
D. S. Rice refuted his theory (see D. S. Rice, Mediae- 
val Harran, in Anatolian Studies, ii (1952), 42, n. 7). 
When the ‘Abbasids occupied Iran and the larger 
part of Mesopotamia, it was from Harran that 
Marwan set out at the head of an army of 12,000 
to meet the ‘Abbasid army. After his defeat the 
palace at Harran was looted and destroyed (Tabari, 
iii, 45). 

During the ‘Abbasid period Harran is not men- 
tioned until Hardin al-Rashid’s time, when he con- 
structed a canal from the river Djullab to Harran to 
assure the water supply of the city. Then in 215/830 
the Caliph al-Ma’min passed through the town 
during his campaign against the Byzantines: It was 
at that time that al-Ma’miin offered the heathen 
inhabitants the choice between the adoption of 
Islam, or of any one of the tolerated religions, or 
extermination. They claimed to be Sabians, which 
was one of the accepted religions, and that saved 
them from extermination (Ibn al-Nadim al-Baghdadi, 
al-Fihrist, translated in Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismus, St. Petersburg 1856, ii, 14-17). Harran 
played an important part in the cultural field during 
the early ‘Abbasid period. The town was the home 
of one of the most important schools of translators, 
and under the guidance of Thabit b. Kurra (.v.] 
Sabians translated numerous Greek books on mathe- 
matics and astronomy into Arabic. The famous 
astronomer al-Battani [g.v.], Albatenius in Latin, 
was a native of Harran and worked there. Harran 
was also a Hanbali stronghold (Muhammad Djamil 
al-Shatti, MukktasarTabakat al-Hanabila, Damascus 
1339/1920, 48). The Sabians did not enjoy religious 
freedom for very long; their persecution started in 
the early 5th/rrth century, and the last Sabian 
temple was destroyed at that time. 

Harran subsequently came under the suzerainty 
of a nomad petty dynasty, the Numayrids [.v.]. 
The dynasty was founded by a certain Waththab 
(380-410/990-1019) (Rice, op. cit., 56-7, and 74-84). 
There is an inscription on the south-east gateway 
of the Citadel, which gives the name of Mani‘, the 
third Numayrid ruler. The inscription gives the date 
451/1059, which means that he must have been the 
lord of Harran by that time. He maintained the 
position until his death in 456/1063 (Rice, op. ctt., 
53 and 55). The Numayrids recognized the suzer- 
ainty of the Fatimid caliphs, who ruled over Harran 
and the region until 474/1081. In that year the 
‘Ukaylid Sharaf al-Dawla, an ally of the Saldjiiks, 
occupied Harran. Yahya b. al-Shatir was appointed 
governor of the city, but two years later the Harra- 


nians rebelled against him and against the Saldjaiks. 
The rebellion was quickly and cruelly suppressed. 
After the Crusaders occupied Edessa they cut off 
the water supply from Harr4n in 1104 (J. B. Segal, 
Edessa and Harradn (An inaugural lecture delivered 
on oth May 1962), SOAS Londen 1963, 23-4). ‘Imad 
al-Din Zangi founded the Zangid dynasty in Mosul 
and attached Harran to his principality in 521/1127. 

Harran flourished and was beautified by Nir al- 
Din, who took possession of the city in §44/1149, and 
later by Saladin. It became customary at about that 
time to appoint two governors of Harr4n, one for 
the city and another for the Citadel. By the end of 
the 6th/r2th century, Muzaffar al-Din Abii Sa‘d 
Gékbiiri was the lord of Harran, having received the 
city as a fief in §57/1181 (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 37). It was 
in Gékbiiri’s time, in 1184, that the famous Spanish- 
Arab traveller, Ibn Djubayr, visited Harran and. 
gave a detailed account of its mosques and bazaars 
(see below). Muzaffar al-Din recognized the suzer- 
ainty of Saladin. It was Saladin who enlarged and 
re-decorated the Great Mosque of the city. The 
enlargement was necessary since the number of 
Muslims had greatly increased. Later, in 587/1191, 
Saladin offered Harran to his brother, al-Malik al- 
‘Adil, who rebuilt the citadel (Ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘lak 
al-khativa ft umara? al-Sham wa ’l-djasiva, Bodleian 
Library MS, tr. in Rice, op. cit., 45). There were two 
great earthquakes in Harran during the 6th/12th 
century, the first in §08/1114 and the second, the 
stronger, in 552/1157. Between 599 and 626/1202 
and 1228-9, Hadjib ‘Ali was governor of Harran for 
the Ayyibid Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf (Ibn Shaddad, 
Rice's tr., op. ctt., 42).-In 635/1237 the Kh” 4rizmians, 
fleeing from the Mongols, occupied the town of 
Harran, and afterwards the citadel. Three years 
later, in 638/1240, the town and the citadel were 
re-taken by the Ayyibid al-Malik al-Nasir. Ayyabid 
rule in Harran, and Harran’s history as a city, how- 
ever, soon came to an end. Shortly after the Mongols 
appeared before its gates, first the city, and shortly 
afterwards the citadel, surrendered peacefully to 
them. Abu ‘l-Kasim, the grandson of the famous 
Shaykh Hayat, whose shrine still stands outside the 
city walls to the west (see below), negotiated with 
Hulagu over the surrender of the citadel (D. S. Rice, 
A Muslim shrine at Harran, in BSOAS, xvii/3 (1955), 
441). In 662/1263, Taki al-Din Ahmad b. Taymiyya, 
the famous theologian, who was later active in 
Damascus, was born in Harran. After the abortive 
expedition of ‘Ala? al-Din Jaybars to Harran in 
670/1271, the Mongols removed the inhabitants to 
Mosul and Mérdin, destroyed its mosques and 
buildings and walled up the city gates (Ibn Shaddad, 
cf. Rice’s translation, A Muslim shrine..., 477). 
After the Mamlaik victory over the Mongols in 
703/1303, the Djazira, including Harran, came under 
Mamluk rule. The town, however, was never rebuilt. 
The citadel, it seems, fulfilled an important function 
in 715/1315, as is attested by an inscription on its 
south-west tower (see below). Today the whole town 
is in ruins, inhabited only by nomad Beduins who 
live in mud-brick bee-hive huts. 


ii, — ARCHITECTURE 

The town, which was oblong in shape, was sur- 
rounded by a stone wall surmounted by intermediate 
towers and intersected by eight gates (Pl. IX, nos. 
5-12). The perimeter of the town is given in a manu- 
script as 7612 cubits, that is 3943 metres (Rice, in 
Anatolian Studies, ii (1952), 38). The ruins of Harran 
in modern times were mentioned and its plan shown 
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for the first time by E. Sachau (Reise in Syrien 
und Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1883, 223) and a quick 
survey was carried out by C. Preusser in 1911 (Nord- 
mesopotamische Baudenkmdler, Leipzig 1911, 59-63, 
Abb, 19-24, Tafeln 72-77). Our knowledge of the 
town and its monuments, however, is mainly derived 
from the full survey of the town carried out by Seton 
Lloyd and W. C. Brice in July 1950 (Harran, in 
Anatolian Studies, i (1951), 77-111, plan of the site 
on p. 85), and from the excavations of the late D. S, 
Rice. The following main monuments and ruins 
have been recorded: (a) the Great Mosque, or Djami‘ 
al-Firdaws (no. 1 on Pl, IX); (b) the Citadel (no. 2); 
(c) a basilican church near the north-east corner of 
the site (not marked on the plate); (d) alarge mound, 
south of the mosque, ca. 28 m. high (no. 3); (e) the 
Mausoleum of Shaykh Hayat (no. 4); and (f) traces 
of eight gates in the city wall (nos. 5-12), of which 
the Aleppo gate (no. 11) is particularly interesting 
as it has been fairly well preserved. 

Rice worked at Harran in 1951-52, 1956 and 1959. 
In 1951 he uncovered the south-east gateway of the 
Citadel, which can be dated to the 5th/11th century 
(see D. S. Rice, Mediaeval Harran: Studies on its 
topography and monuments I, in Anatolian Studies, 
ii (1952), 36-84; idem, Unique dog sculptures of 
Mediaeval Islam, in The Illustrated London News, 
ccxxi, 20 September 1952, 466-67). He carried out 
a two-week season in 1952 and a three-week season 
in 1956, on both occasions working in the Great 
Mosque (see From Sin to Saladin: Excavations in 
Harran's Great Mosque ..., in The Illustrated London 
News, ccxxxi, September 1957, 466-9; also Seton 
Lloyd, Seeking the Temple of Sin, Moon-God of 
Harran, and light on the strange Sabian sect through 
I4goo years, in The Illustrated London News, ccxxii, 
21 February 1953, 288; the Director’s report in 
Anatolian Studies, vii (1957), 6); and a final excava- 
tion between 15 July and 1 September 1959. In that 
year the work in the Great Mosque was completed 
and the plan of the mosque established, a deep 
sounding having been made on the high mound 
south of the mosque (cf. Director’s report in Anatolian 
Studies, x (1960), 8). 

(a) The Citadel (Pl. IX, no. 2) was meotioned 
for the first time by Mukaddasi in the 4th/roth 
century. Ibn Djubayr, who visited Harran in 580/ 
1184, describes it as a very strong fortress with a 
moat around it paved with stones (Rikla, ed. de 
Goeje, Leyden 1907, 257). Ibn Shaddad remarked 
that the Citadel was called al-Mudawwar ‘‘the round 
one” (cf. Rice, in Anatolian Studies, ii, 37). Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi called it Kal‘at nadjm, ‘‘the star 
citadel”, and gave its perimeter as 1350 paces and 
the height of the walls as 50 ells (ct. Nushai al- 
kultib, ed. G. Le Strange, London 1915, 103). Nearly 
all Arabic sources mention that there was a Sabian 
temple inside the Citadel. The Citadel is in the south- 
east corner of the town. It is an irregular rectangle 
with an eleven-sided tower on three of its four 
corners, There must have been a fourth tower, but 
that has been destroyed. Lloyd and Brice gave the 
Citadel’s dimensions as 130 x go metres (Anatolian 
Studies, i, 97). It had three storeys and about 150 
chambers, some of them with brick vaulting. Lloyd 
and Brice recognized four building periods in the 
Citadel. They presumed that the first period elements, 
forming the nucleus of the structure, must have been 
erected well before Islam; the second and third 
periods they dated to Islamic times; and the fourth 
period they considered to be Crusader, by reason of 
an ornamental archway behind the west tower 


(op. cit., 79, 101, and 104). The Crusaders, however, 
never occupied Harran. Of the three surviving 
towers, the one in the West corner is the best pre- 
served (Pl. Xa). There are two solid towers flank- 
ing an entrance in the south-eastern side of the 
enclosure. That gateway deserves special attention, 
as Rice exposed it in 1951. The entrance has a horse- 
shoe arch springing from two moulded imposts 
decorated with guilloche patterns. Below the im- 
posts are two pairs of dogs in relief on either side, 
represented with their heads facing backwards and 
with collars on their necks (Rice, in Anatolian 
Studies, Pl. vii, 64). At the threshold of the gateway 
Rice found fragments of a Kific inscription giving 
the name of Mani‘, the third ruler of the Numayrid 
dynasty, and the date of construction 451/1059. 
From the Kific inscription and the glazed pottery 
excavated in the gateway, Rice concluded that this 
part of the Citadel dated from the 5th/11th century 
(Rice, in Anatolian Studies, ii, 42 f.; idem, in The 
Illustrated London News, ccxxi, September 1952, 
466-7). This part of the Citadel may very well 
represent the second building phase in its structural 
history as recognized and mentioned by Lloyd and 
Brice. The third phase of building can be explained 
by Ibn Shadd4d’s account, which states that the 
Citadel was rebuilt by al-Malik al-‘Adil, to whom the 
town of Harran and the Citadel were given by his 
brother Saladin in 587/1191 (Rice, in Anatolian 
Studies, ii, 45). There is a second, undated, inscription 
on the wall of the south-western tower, which is 
Mamluk in character. It refers to a restoration of the 
Citadel. Rice attributes it to al-Malik al-Nasir, who 
sent an expedition to Malatya in 715/1315 (Rice, in 
Anatolian Studies, ii, fig. 1, pp. 46-7). That must have 
been the latest phase in the history of the Citadel. 
Finally, Rice mentioned that there were no pre- 
Islamic structures visible in the. Citadel. Further 
excavations are required to establish its earlier 
history. 

(b) The Great Mosque or Djami‘ al-Fir- 
daws (no. 1 on Plate IX and Plate Xb). Ibn 
Djubayr, who visited Harran in 580/1184, gave a 
detailed description of the Great Mosque and praised 
its beauty. He mentioned that it had a great court- 
yard, in which there was a domed structure, that 
there were three more domes in the building, and 
that the sanctuary had five aisles and 19 doors 
opening into it—nine doors on either side and the 
19th under a big central arch (Rikla, 246). The plan 
of the mosque was first drawn by Preusser in 1906 
(Nordmesopotamische Baudenkmiler, Leipzig 1911, 
Tafel 73), and later by Creswell in 1919 and 1930 
(plan published in Early Muslim architecture, i, 
fig. 489). The earliest history of the mosque is not 
known, as the historians are silent on the subject. 
Though there are no reports that Marwan II, when 
he made Harran his capital, erected a congregational 
mosque there, we may presume that he did so. The 
great square minaret in the northern part of the 
building, still preserved up to 26 m., is regarded as 
dating from the Umayyad period (Plate Xb). 
Creswell assumes that after 215/830, when the 
Caliph al-Ma’min forced the pagan inhabitants to 
choose between the adoption of Islam or any one 
of the tolerated religions, many of them became 
Muslims, and therefore the number of Muslims 
greatly increased. Therefore, the Congregational 
Mosque of Marwan II may have been enlarged 
(Creswell, op. cit., i, 409). There is no reference to 
such work, but it is known from an inscription that 
Nir al-Din restored, embellished and enlarged the 
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mosque. 

Rice’s excavations in 1952, 1956 and 1959 estab- 
lished a plan of the mosque which differed from that 
of Creswell. (The new plan of the Great Mosque is to 
be published shortly in Creswell’s new edition of 
Early Muslim architecture, i. A monograph on the 
Great Mosque is under preparation by R. H. Pinder- 
Wilson, D. Strong and R. W. Hamilton.) The mosque 
is a square enclosure measuring 103 x 103 m. It 
had three entrances, one on each side except the 
kibla wall. There was a large court-yard surrounded 
by porticoes, one on the north side, one on the west, 
and two on the east. There were nineteen openings 
into the sanctuary, the central one being under a 
great arch, just as described by Ibn Djubayr. The 
ornamentation of this great arch betrays an Ayyibid 
origin, A capital near the east wall has an inscription 
giving the date of the completion of Nur al-Din’s 
work as 570/1174 (Rice, in The Illustrated London 
News, ccxxxi, September 1957, p. 467, fig. 13.) 
There were four aisles in the sanctuary (not five as 
mentioned by Ibn Djubayr), formed by three ar- 
cades. The aisles ran parallel with the ktbla wail. 
The pavement of the first aisle is different from that 
of the other three, which, as Rice concluded, may 
indicate an addition of Nir al-Din (Rice, op. cit., 
467). The arches of the facade of the sanctuary were 
supported by pilasters to which columns were 
attached. Inside the sanctuary the arcades differed 
from one another. The first arcade had double 
columns resting on rectangular bases; the second 
arcade was formed by single columns, although its 
central arch was supported by two pairs of columns. 
The third arcade, next to the kibla wall, was rather 
complicated, having pilasters alternating with pairs 
of columns, which may indicate a different building 
period. Rice has already suggested that there are 
indications that the mosque may once have con- 
tained only two aisles (Rice, op. cit., 468). The 
mikrdb was semicircular, and was situated some 5 
metres to the east of the axis of the building. There 
was also a flat-mikradb on the ktbla wall, west of the 
semicircular mthrdb (Rice, op. cit., 468). The best 
preserved parts of the mosque are the eastern fagade 
of the mosque and the square minaret which was 
attached to the Northern section of the building 
(Plate Xb). In each of the three entrances Rice 
found Babylonian stelae, dating from the time of 
Nabonidus (6th century B.C.), incorporating relief 
figures, one of which represents the Moon-God Sin, 
the second one the Sun-God, Shamash, while the 
third figure has not yet been identified (Rice, op. cit., 
468). Rice’s excavations not only established the 
plan of the Great Mosque but also confirmed that 
the larger part of the building which is visible to-day 
dates from the Ayyubid period. 

(c) The mausoleum of Shaykh HayAt (no. 4 
on Plate IX). This small mausoleum is outside the 
city walls to the west, close to the north-western 
corner of the town. According to Christian tradition, 
this was either the grave of Terah, Abraham’s 
father (B. P. Badger, The Nestorians and their 
rituals, London 1852, i, 342), or the ruins of St. 
John’s church (Mez, op. ctt., 15, and Rice, A Muslim 
Shrine ..., 436). When Ibn Djubayr visited the place 
there was a small mosque there and the dwelling 
place of the Shaykh. In the published work of Ibn 
Djubayr the Shaykh’s name is given as Abu ’l-Bara- 
ka Hayyan b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Rikla, 244). Rice 
studied and photographed the small enclosure and 
described it as consisting of a small mosque and a 
mausoleum or ztydra of the Shaykh. It is a domed 
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building dating from the Ayyibid period. The build- 
ing has been restored several times and there are 
some later additions (Rice, op. cit., 436). There is an 
inscription on the east wall of the building, first 
interpreted and published by M. van Berchem. The 
correct interpretation, however, is provided by Rice. 
The inscription states that the shrine was erected 
by Shaykh ‘Umar, son of Shaykh Hayat, and gives 
the date as Djumada II 592/ May 1196 (Rice, 
op. cit., 437-8, Pl. IV). Rice points out that the 
Shaykh’s name is missing from the manuscript of 
Ibn Djubayr, and that the name Hayydn was in- 
correctly inserted by the editor (Rice, op. cit., 
439-40). This small building is used to-day as a 
musque. 

(d) The city gates (nos. 5-12 on Plate IX). 
Ibn Shaddad enumerates eight city gates, starting in 
the south and proceeding clockwise: Bab al-Rakka 
(no. 10 on Plate IX), al-Bab al-Kabir (no. 11), Bab 
al-Niyadr (“the Gate of the Fires”), Bab Yazid, Bab 
al-Faddan, al-Bab al-Saghir, Bab al-Sirr, and Bab 
al-Ma? (Rice, Mediaeval Harran, in Anatolian Studies, 
ii, 37). The Aleppo Gate (no. 11 on Plate IX) which 
is identical with the Bab al-Kabir of Ibn Shaddad, 
is the best preserved. It was first illustrated by 
Chesney in 1850 (R. A. Chesney, The expedition for 
the survey of the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates, London 
1850, i, 115), then it was photographed and published 
by Preusser (C. Preusser, Nordmesopotamische 
Baudenkmdler, Pl. 72) and it appears also in Seton 
Lloyd and W. Brice’s article (Anatolian Studies, i, 
Pl. IX/2). An inscription on the gate gives the name 
of al-Malik al-‘Adil, Saladin’s brother (Rice, in The 
Illustrated London News, ccxxi, 1952, 467). 

(e) The bazaars. Very little is known about the 
bazaars of Harran. Ibn Djubayr mentions them, 
saying that they were very well arranged, that they 
were roofed, and that at every point where four 
roads met there was a great dome. He also states that 
the Djami‘ Masdjid adjoins the markets (Rikia, 245). 
Ibn Djubayr’s last sentence gives some clue to the 
whereabout of the bazaars, though they are also 
visible on Strzygowski’s photographs (Amida, Heidel- 
berg 1910, figs. 269, 281). To obtain further know- 
ledge of the bazaars and of some other monuments 
of Harran, or to find the Sabian temple, which must 
have been very close to the Great Mosque, the 
continuation of Rice’s excavations is essential. 

Bibliography: in the text. 
(G. FeHERVARI) 

HARRANIANS [see sAs1’a]. 

HARRAR [see HARAR]. 

HARSOUSI [see warAsis). 

HARTANI (pl. wardtin), the name given, in 
north-west Africa, to certain elements of the popu- 
lation of the oases in the Saharan zone. From the 
ethnic point of view, they seem to have arisen from 
inter-breeding, perhaps at some very remote period, 
between white invaders and the indigenous negroid 
inhabitants (calling to mind the enigmatic Bafir in 
Mauritania). But the ethnic type of the Haratin is 
markedly different from that of the Negroes; those 
from Southern Morocco are sometimes even of a 
mongoloid type. Rather than being a distinct race, 
they constitute, in the eyes of the other native inha- 
bitants, above ali a kind of caste, formed of men 
theoretically free but of an inferior status, ranking 
between the ahrdr “free men” and the ‘abid ‘‘slaves, 
captives”: peasants. 

A sedentary population, they cultivate the palm- 
groves on behalf of the landlords to whom they are 
“attached”. In Mauritania, however, the nomads 
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Key: 

1. The Great Mosque. 6. Lion Gate. 

2. Citadel. 7. Mosul Gate. 

3. The large tell. 8. Baghdad Gate. 

4. Mausoleum of Shaykh Hayat. 9. Rakka Gate. 

5-12. Gates (after the plan by to. Rakka Gate. 
Seton Lloyd and W. Brice). rr. Aleppo Gate. 

5. Anatolia Gate. 12. Modern breach. 


(Photograph from the papers of the late Professor D, S. Rice) 
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(a) West tower of the Citadel. 


(Photograph by courtesy of Professor Seton Lloyd) 





(b) Great Mosque, East fagade and Minaret. From the south-east. 


(Photograph by D. S. Rice, reproduced by courtesy, of Mrs. M. Rice and S.O.A.S., University of London) 
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employ them as herdsmen. When they can do so, 
they readily emigrate to the towns in the North 
where they work mainly as gardeners, well-diggers 
and water-carriers. 

It was partly from the Haratin, brought from 
Mauritania, that the Moroccan sultan Mawlay 
Isma‘il [q¢.v.] recruited his ‘‘Negro guard’, djaysh 
‘abid al-Bukhari, vulgo Bwakher (cf. al-Nasiri, al- 
Tstiksa?, tr. Fumey, in AM, ix (1906), 74-8). 

The exact etymology of harfani is unknown, as is 
that of the corresponding Berber term, dhardan (pl. 
thardanen). The Berber dialect of the Twareg has 
the word askardan “mulatto”. But it is possible that 
the term does not refer to the colour of the skin. In 
the Arabic dialects of the Maghrib the adjective 
hartani is not applied exclusively to human beings. 
In the different regions, it is variously applied to a 
horse of mixed breed (Mauritania), an ungrafted 
tree, a wilding (Algeria) or a holding of land that is 
not free (Zar, in Morocco). It might be connected 
with what was originally a term of abuse, to be com- 
pared with the Berber names for a species of lizard, 
root krdn. 

An Almohad prince, the sayyid Abii Zayd, son of 
sultan Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Mu?min, bore the epithet al- 
Hardani, but unfortunately the historians do not 
explain its significance (Ibn Khaldin, Hist. des 
Berbéres, tr. de Slane, ii, 205, 236). 

As for the Arabic etymologies hitherto suggested, 
these are quite unfounded. They are — 1. harrathin 
“ploughmen”, when they cultivated only with the 
hoe; 2. hurr thani ‘‘free man of secondary rank” or 
“man who had become free, a freedman”’. These are 
neither phonetically nor semantically possible. 

We should add that, in certain regions of the 
Maghrib, the word Kebli/Gebli (pl. Kbala/Gbala), lit. 
“native of the South(-East] or tbla’”’, is almost 
synonymous with Hartani. 

Bibliography: E. Laoust, L’habitation ches 
les transhumants du Maroc central, in Hespéris, 
xviii (1934), 154; Ph. Margais, Note sur le mot 
har{tani, in Bulletin de liaison saharienne, Algiers, 
no. 4, April 1951; A. Leriche, Les Hardtin (Mauri- 
tanie], ibid., no. 6, October 1951; these two articles 
have been condensed by Capot-Rey, Le Sahara 
frangais, 1953, 168-70; Mme. D. Jacques-Meunié, 
Hitérarchie sociale au Maroc présaharien, in Hes- 
péris, xlv (1958), 252; R. Mauny, Tableau géog. de 
VOuest africain au moyen dge, Dakar 1961, index; 
M. Ould Daddah, in GLECS (26/5/1965). 

(G. S. Cott) 

HARTHAMA 3s. A‘YAN, a general and 
governor of the ‘Abbasid period, a native of 
Khurdsan. As a supporter of ‘Isa b. Misa (9.v.] in the 
reign of al-Mansir, he was brought to Baghdad in 
chains and remained in obscurity throughout the 
reign of al-Mahdi. He then became the confidential 
adviser of al-Hadi who is even said to have ordered 
him to kill Harin, and was stopped from doing so 
only by al-Khayzuran’s intervention. However, on 
the death of al-HadI, it was he who brought Harin 
out of prison and took part in his enthronement. 
The new caliph consequently entrusted him with 
important offices, appointing him to be governor 
first of Palestine, then of Ifrikiya, whence he was 
recalled to take over command of the guard under the 
orders of Dja‘far b. Yahya al-Barmaki. Next he took 
a share in the arrest of the Bardmika and became 
one of the most prominent military leaders. After the 
uprising of Rafi‘ b. al-Layth (g.v.], he was given the 
governorship of Khurdsan and was in Samarkand 
when the caliph died in 193/809. In the ensuing 


struggle between al-Ma?miin and al-Amin he sided 
with the former and, together with Tahir b. al-Husayn 
(g.v.], was given command of the troops which laid 
siege to Baghdad in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 196/August 812. 
Although still faithful to al-Ma*min, he vainly tried 
to procure the escape from Baghdad of the defeated 
caliph, al-Amin, who was captured by ‘Tahir’s 
soldiers while making away in a boat. Harthama 
played a major part in restoring calm in ‘Irak after 
the revolt of Abu ‘l-Saray4 [g.v.]. 

On being appointed governor of Arabia and Syria, 
he decided not to take up his post but instead to go to 
Marw to see al-Ma’min and to put him in touch with 
the situation; but al-Fadl b. Sahl [¢.v.], who had 
been described by Harthama as a madjas and accused 
of committing acts of tyranny, had him arrested and 
imprisoned, with the caliph’s approval; some days 
later he was put to death by his rival, in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
200/June 816, His son Hatim b. Harthama, then 
governor of Armenia, tried to lead a revolt, but the 
attempt was cut short by his death; however, it is 
said that the punishment meted out to Harthama 
was not unconnected with the affair of Babak [g.v.]. 
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(Ca, PELLat) 

HAROD [see HaRI RUD). 

HARON ». ‘IMRAN, the Aaron of the Bible. 
The Arabic form of the name derives from the 
Syro-Palestinian. The Kur?4n, which mentions him 
from the second Meccan period onwards, places him 
in its lines of prophets, associating him, as does the 
book of Exodus, with Moses at the time of the flight 
from Egypt [see rir‘awn] and accords him a réle 
in the making of the Golden Calf, in which, however, 
the initiative is attributed to the ‘Samiri” [g¢.v.). 
Ibn Hazm, on the other hand, severely criticized the 
Biblical account, which he regarded as falsified. 
Harin is also the brother of Maryam [.v.], but this 
name is given in the Kur’an only to the mother of 
Jesus [see ‘IsA]. The death of Hariin is accompanied 
in later tradition by legendary details which come 
from the Jewish Aggada, while Muslim legend has 
probably influenced the Midrashic versions of a later 
date. The legend may be summarized thus: Misa 
and Hardin one day discovered a cave from which 
a light was gleaming. They entered it, and there 
found a golden throne inscribed with the words: 
“For him whom it fits”. As it seemed too small for 
Mis4, Harin seated himself in it; whereon the angel 
of death forthwith appeared and took his soul. Being 
born three years earlier than Moses, he was then 127 
years old. When Moses returned to the Israelites, 
they asked him about his brother and, hearing of his 
death, accused him of having murdered him. Angels 
then appeared bearing the bier of Hariin and pro- 
claimed: “Do not suspect Misa of such a crime”. In 
another version, Miisa led the Israelites to the grave 
of Harin and the latter, on being recalled to life, 
declared his brother’s innocence. According to one 
tradition, the seventy notables of Israel carried away 
by the ‘‘cataclysm” (radjfa, Kur?4n, VII, 155/154) 
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were killed for having accused Moses of the murder 
of his brother, but they were afterwards brought 
back to life and became prophets.—At Salkhad 
{g.v.] a footprint of Hariim was shown.—In the 
historiosophy worked out by the Isma‘lliyya [g.v.], 
Haran is a fudjdja or a wast together with Misa. 
Bibliography: The verses of the Kuran listed 

in the index of R. Blachére, Le Coran, s.v.; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. SUkdsha, 43-4; Ya‘kibi, 
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358, 391, 395 f., 543; Tha‘labi, ‘Avd°ts al-madjdlis, 
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(G. Ersgenserc-(G. Vaypa]) 

HARUN s. KHUMARAWAYH [see TOLUNIDs). 

HARON 8. YAHYA, a person known only from 
an account left by him and inserted in the Kitab al- 
A‘ak al-nafisa of Ibn Rusta (ed. De Goeje, in BGA, 
vii, 119-30). Nothing is known of his origin. Accord- 
ding to J. Marquart, he was a Syrian, and a Christian 
—a fact which would have hastened his release 
during his stay in Constantinople (Streifstige, 207). 
Taken prisoner in Palestine by the Byzantines, he 
was transferred across Asia Minor, to Constantinople, 
and was probably placed in one of the prisons 
reserved for Muslim prisoners (for these prisons cf. 
REI, 1947, 49 0. 1). Released by the authorities and 
awaiting his final liberation, he had time to visit 
parts of the town and to study closely the famous 
monuments there. His description contains archaeo- 
logical information of the highest interest and can 
be considered one of the most—if not the most— 
important of all accounts left by visitors to the 
Byzantine capital in the Middle Ages. After the 
ransom of the Arab prisoners Hariin b. Yahya left 
Constantinople for Salikiya (Thessalonica), from 
where he travelled to Venice and later Rome, of 
which too he left a description. 

The date of his stay in Byzantium is disputed. 
According to Marquart and Vasiliev it took place 
between 267/880 and 276/890. G. Ostrogorsky thinks 
it was during the winter of 912-3, during the short 
reign of the Emperor Alexander (Zum Retsebericht 
des Haran-tbn-Jahja, in Sem. Kondakov, v (1932), 
254), a date accepted also by H. Grégoire (Un captif 
arabe ala cour deVEmpereur Alexandre, in Bysantion, 
vii (1932), 666-73). As for V. Minorsky, he places it at 
about the year 900 (Huddd al-‘dlam, 419, 0. 2). 

Haran b. Yahy&’s account was translated and 
commented upon for the first time in German by J. 
Marquart (op. cit., 206-37) then, in English, by A. A. 
Vasiliev (Harin-ibn-Yahya and his description of 


Constantinople, in Sem. Kondakov, v (1932), t49-63); 
there are three French translations: the first by 
Mehmed Izeddin (Un prisonnier arabe a Byzance au 
IX¢ stécle: Havoun-ibn-Yahyd, in REI, 1947, 41-62), 
the second by M. Canard (in Vasiliev’s Byzance et les 
Arabes, ii/2 (1950), 382-94) and the third by G. Wiet, 
in Ibn Rusteh, Les atours précieux, 134-46. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned: V. Minorsky, Hudud, XVII, 418 ff.; Mzik, 

Beitrdge zur historischen geographie, Leipzig- 

Vienna 1929, 88f.; J. Sauvaget, Chronique de 

Damas d@el-Jazari, Paris 1949, 29. 

(M. Izzeptn) 

HARUN aL-RASHID, Hirtw Bs. MunammMap 
B. ‘App ALLAH, the fifth ‘Abbasid caliph, is, 
thanks to the “‘Arabian Nights”, an almost legendary 
figure, so that the ‘“‘good Hariin al-Rashid” of the 
“golden prime” of the ‘Abbasids has obscured his 
true historical personality. His reign, which saw 
many incidents of critical importance, was a turning 
point in the history of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate; it 
marked the decline in administrative efficiency and 
initiated the political disintegration of the Islamic 
empire. 

He was born in al-Rayy in Mubarram 149/Feb- 
ruary 766 (another account in Tabart, iii, 599, puts 
it as early as Dhu’l-Hidjdja 145/March 763). He was 
the third son of al-Mahdi, and his second son by al- 
Khayzuran [9.v.], a slave girl from the Yemen who, 
being freed and married by al-Mahdi in 159/775-6, 
played an influential role in the reign of both her 
husband and her son. The ‘Abbasid Court at which 
H§rin spent his carefree and serene youth surrounded 
by eunuchs [see KHAs!] and Mawédli [g.v.] was be- 
ginning to show signs of laxity and splendour. His 
early upbringing rendered him susceptible to in- 
fluence, especially that exerted by his mother and 
by his secretary-tutor Yahya b. Khalid (see at- 
BARAMIKA]. Early in his youth, Hariin was appointed 
the leader of two expeditions against the Byzantines, 
in 163/779-80 and 165/781-2, when he was ac- 
companied by high ranking officials and veteran 
generals. The former culminated in the capture of 
SamAli, the latter was a marked success, in that the 
‘Abbasid army reached for the first and last time 
the coast of the Bosphorus. It cannot be assumed 
that Haran, hardly more than a boy, played a 
leading role in these expeditions. However, he was 
appointed governor of Ifrikiya, Egypt, Syria, Armenia 
and Adharbaydjan, with Yahya b. Khalid in charge 
of the actual administration, and second in succession 
to the throne in 166/782, ostensibly on the strength 
of these victories, but in reality because of the in- 
stigation of his mother and Yahya b. Khalid, in 
order to enhance his prestige and pave his way to 
the throne. In the struggle between various political 
groupings, each identifying itself with an amir 
through whom it sought to achieve absolute power, 
intrigues were a common weapon at al-Mahdi’s 
court. These intrigues showed their effect when 
al-Mahdi ultimately decided to nominate Hariin the 
first in succession; but he died in obscure circum- 
stances in 169/785 before fulfilling his wish. Under 
al-Hadi (¢.v.], Hariin, ill-treated and humiliated, 
would have renounced his claim to the Caliphate 
but for the encouragement of Yahya b. Khalid. 

However, Haran was proclaimed Caliph, after 
the mysterious death of al-Hadi which was due to 
a court conspiracy, on 15 Rabi‘ I 170/14 September 
786. He was then in his early twenties, and his ac- 
cession to the throne was due to fortuitous as well 
as fortunate circumstances in which he had no real 
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share. It was therefore a matter of course that the 
grateful Harin should bestow the right to govern 
on Yahya b. Khalid who, together with his two sons 
al-Fadi and Dija‘far, remained in power for about 
17 years. Their downfall in Muharram 187/January 
803 marked, more or less, the end of the importance 
of the viziers as initiators of policies and not merely 
heads of the administration. Political necessity drew 
al-Rashid to rely more and more on his mawdali and 
eunuchs, who were entirely dependant on the Caliph 
and therefore loyal to him. They, in fact, proved 
equal to their task in many decisive moments 
(Tabari, iii, 678, 682, 705, 716, etc.) and played an 
important réle in controlling other political groupings. 

Despite the glorious picture of the golden age, 
Hiarin’s reign was, in fact, a long sequence of political 
disturbances flaring up in the eastern parts as well 
as the western parts of the empire. Syria, a province 
inhabited by unruly tribes with Umayyad sympa- 
thies, never ceased to be the bitter enemy of the 
‘Abbasids. Frequent fights between the two rival 
factions, the Yamanis and the Mudaris, eventually 
developed into a war with the ‘Abbasid army, 
because governors used to take sides with one faction 
against the other. The feuds continued with brief 
intervals until 180/796, when the situation became so 
serious that al-Rashid had to send Dja‘far b. Yahya, 
who succeeded in quietening the situation and 
disarming the tribes. Al-Rashid’s move to al- 
Rakka [q.v.] at about this time was partly due to 
the disturbances in Syria (Tabari, iii, 706). As to 
the Egyptian risings of 172/788 and 178/794-5, they 
were mainly due to maladministration and arbitrary 
taxation, as Egypt had to subsidise the ‘Abbasid 
army fighting in Ifrikiya. But Harthama b. A‘yan 
was able to restore peace to Egypt. Instability in 
Ifrikiya started after the death of the competent 
governor Yazid b. Hatim al-Muhallabi (g.v.] in 170/ 
786, and successive governors failed to restore order. 
Harthama b. A‘y4n [g.v.] was able to subdue ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Djariid’s rebellion in Kayrawan in 178/ 
794-5, but disturbances blazed up again in 180/797 
and al-Rashid consented to bestow the governorship 
of Ifrikiya on Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab [q.v.] only in 
return for an annual payment of 40,000 dinars. The 
process of disintegration, which had already started 
in Spain with the establishment of the Umayyad 
dynasty (138/755) and in al-Maghrib with the foun- 
dation of the Idrisid dynasty (172/788), was aggra- 
vated in Ifrikiya by the foundation of the Aghlabid 
(q.v.] dynasty (184/800), alleviated in the last case 
however by financial benefits to the central treasury. 
Finally the Yemen was a place of unrest owing to 
its remoteness and its mountainous nature; al- 
Rashid’s governor and Mawl4a Hammad al-Barbari 
employed a harsh policy towards the people of the 
Yemen, who therefore revolted under al-Haysam 
al-Hamdani in 179/795. Thanks to local support, 
the revolt lasted for nine years and resulted in al- 
Haysam and many of his followers being sent to 
al-Rashid, who had them strangled. The lot of the 
Yemenis improved only when Hammad was dis- 
missed after 13 years of governorship. 

The causes of the unrest in the eastern part of the 
empire were more complicated. The unrest was 
partly due to the disappointment of the lower classes, 
whose condition was not improved by the advent 
of the ‘Abbasids. Moreover, the ‘Abbasids had to 
contend with a population more attached to their 
old local tradition than to Islam, and sometimes, as 
was the case with large parts of Daylam and Ta- 
baristan, completely unaffected by it. Al-Rashid 


himself converted 400 TJabaristanis to Islam in 
189/805 (Tabari, iii, 705, 1014-15). The dissatisfac- 
tion manifested itself in the form of ‘Alid or Kha- 
ridji risings. It was as early as 176/792-3 that the 
Hasanid Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mahd [q.v.] rebetted 
in Daylam and won considerable support from the 
native princes and the people. Al-Rashid sent al- 
Fadl b. Yahya al-Barmaki, who through diplomacy 
and promises of amnesty persuaded Yahya to give 
in. But Yahya’s submission did not entirely satisfy 
al-Rashid, who a little later found a pretext to have 
the amnesty annulled and threw Yahya into prison 
(Makatil, 309-22). The number of the Kharidjis was 
considerable in Kirman as well as in Fars and 
Sistan; they continued in their hostile attitude 
towards the new régime, and during the reign of 
al-Rashid seem to have recovered from the heavy 
blow inflicted upon them in the late Umayyad 
period. There was a series of revolts, the most 
serious being that of al-Walid b. Tarif al-Shari (g.v.], 
and that of Hamza b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shari. The former, 
with headquarters in Nasibin, took place in 178/794 
in the entirely tribal province of al-Djazira and 
defeated successive ‘Abbasid armies. Then al- 
Rashid sent Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani, of the 
same tribe as al-Walid, whom he killed in 179/795. 
The latter broke out in Sistan when Hamza occupied 
Harat in 179/795 and extended his authority to 
Kirman and Fars, and al-Rashid was unable to 
subdue the rebels (Sadighi, Les mouvements religteux 
. ++, 52°5). Khurasan became the scene of a series of 
local risings due to the incompetence of the successive 
governors with the exception of al-Fadl b. Sulayman 
al-Tiisi and al-Fadl al-Barmaki (Barthold, Turkestan, 
203.). The situation worsened when ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isa Ibn 
Mahan was appointed governor in 180/795-6. His 
notorious deeds caused two serious revolts, name- 
ly that of Abu ’l-Khasib Wuhayb b. ‘Abd Allah in 
185/801. at Nasa, and that of Rafi‘ b. al-Layth b. 
Nasr b. Sayyar [g.v.] in 190/806 at Samarkand. 

In his religious policy al-Rashid stressed the 
religious character of the Caliphate, and continued the 
anti-‘Alid and anti-sandaka policy of his prede- 
cessors. He initiated his reign by a general amnesty, 
but the potentially dangerous ‘Alids and the Zindiks 
were excluded from it. His suspicions included even 
the politically inactive and pious Misa al-K4zim [q.v.] 
who was suddenly arrested and sent to Basra, then 
to Baghdad. Although it was alleged that al-Kazim 
was killed by al-Rashid’s orders (Makatil, 335; 
“Uytin akhbar al-Rida, 66, 71 ff.) it seems more 
likely that his death in 183/799 was natural (Tabari, 
iii, 649). Al-Rashid’s attitude towards the dhimmis 
seems to have been stricter than that of his prede- 
cessors. In 191/806 he ordered churches along the 
Muslim-Byzantine frontiers to be demolished, and 
ordered the dhimmis of Baghdad to wear different 
clothes from those of the Muslims and to ride different 
animals (Tabari, iii, 712-3; Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, ed. 
Arnold, 31-2; Fattal, Le statut..., 66). His motive 
in so doing may have been to win over Muslim public 
opinion or else the necessity to be on guard against 
foreign spies. 

A great part of al-Rashid’s fame was due to his 
interest in the wars against the Byzantines. In 
waging djihdad against the infidels, Hariin was in fact 
fulfilling one of the important duties of the Caliph 
in the eyes of Muslims. Border attacks and counter- 
attacks occurred with almost annual regularity, but 
the interesting aspect of al-Rashid’s expeditions 
was his personal participation in a number of them. 
He organized the border area as a separate adminis- 
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trative unit called al-‘Aw4sim [q.v.] with a centre in 
Manbidj. In 181/797, al-Rashid profited by the 
Byzantine internal troubles as well as their conflict 
with the Bulgarians, and took the fortress of al- 
Safsaf, while a division of his army penetrated as far 
as Ancyra. The empress Irene (better known in 
Muslim sources as ‘Ughusta [i.e., Augusta]), then 
already the real ruler of the Byzantine State (797- 
802), demanded a peace treaty which al-Rashid 
first refused and subsequently accepted because of 
the Khazar menace. But when Nicephorus ascended 
the throne in 802, hostilities were resumed and al- 
Rashid himself led the Muslim army in 187/803 and 
190/806. In the second expedition al-Rashid met 
with considerable success, taking Heraclea and 
Tyana. Nicephorus, threatened by the Bulgarians 
from the east, had to accept a very humiliating peace- 
treaty by which he had to pay personal poll tax on 
behalf of himself and his son. 

Having chosen ‘Irak as their residence, the ‘Abba- 
sids had lost interest in the Mediterranean fleet. Al- 
Rashid was the first ‘Abbasid Caliph to pay attention 
to naval power. Successful raids on Cyprus in 190/805 
and Rhodes in 192/807 had no lasting effect. It might 
seem surprising that by the end of al-Rashid’s reign 
the situation on the frontiers was virtually unchanged; 
the campaigns were, in fact, bedevilled by many 
problems such as difficulties of supply and the 
harshness of the weather. Encouraged by the weak- 
ness of the central government in Armenia, where a 
slow process of Arab colonization was in progress, 
the Khazars made occasional raids on Muslim terri- 
tories. Only the efforts of Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shay- 
bani and Khuzayma b. Khazim succeeded in con- 
trolling the situation. An exchange of embassies and 
gifts is alleged to have taken place between H4rin 
al-Rashid and Charlemagne, which resulted in giving 
Charlemagne rights of protection over Jerusalem. 
Nothing has yet been found in Arabic sources to 
substantiate this allegation, and although they may 
have had political interests in common, there seems 
to be no truth in it. 

The later period of al-Rashid’s reign reveals a 
certain lack of competence in him as a ruler. Some 
of his decisions, such as the covenant of the Ka‘ba 
(186/802), make him at least partly responsible for 
the civil war and the disintegration of the empire. 
It was again in Khurasan that the trouble started. 
Al-Rashid did not heed the reports of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. 
Mahian’s misrule and contented himself with the 
precious gifts he sent; but when RAfi‘ b. al-Layth’s 
revolt became dangerous, ‘Ali was finally disposed 
of in 191/806. This did not put an end to the revolt 
of Rafi‘, whose authority had increased by 192/807-8. 
In spite of ill health, al-Rashid, accompanied by 
his two sons al-Ma’miin and Salih, marched against 
the rebel! with a considerable ‘Iraki army (Gabrieli, 
La successione di Harun al-Rashid, in RSO, xi, 349), 
but he had to halt at Tis in Safar 193/November 808, 
as his health began to deteriorate. Meanwhile the 
Khurramiyya [g.v.] came out in his rear in several 
areas, especially in Ispahan. Al-Rashid died on 3 
Djumada II 193/24 March 809. 

Opinions on his character are contradictory. He 
has been represented by various chroniclers as pious 
and dissolute, statesmanlike and incompetent at 
the same time. In fact, politically, his reign was not 
a period of ideal stability. Moreover, he virtually 
dismembered the empire by the unwise decision to 
apportion it between his sons al-Amin [@.v.], al- 
Ma?’min [q.v.] and al-Mu°tamin, and thus initiated 
its decline. This move by al-Rashid may have been 


inspired by the wish to safeguard not only the suc- 
cession of his direct descendants against the ambi- 
tions of many ‘Alid and ‘Abbasid contenders, but 
also to ensure ‘Abb4sid authority over all the pro- 
vinces; but this can hardly have been the right ap- 
proach. Economically, the commercial activities, 
which reached as far as China, made al-Rashid’s 
name known to the whole world of the time, and 
increased the splendour of his court, which was a 
centre of art and culture. 
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see E. H. Palmer, Haroun al-Rashid, London 
1881 (in many ways out of date); H. St. J. B. 
Philby, Haroun al-Rashid, Edinburgh 1933 (de- 
pendant on secondary sources and intended for 
the general reader); N. Abbott, Two Queens of 
Baghdad, Chicago 1946 (exposing the role played 
by Khayzuran and Zubayda on the political scene 
and at the court); A. Joumard, Haroun al-Rashid, 
2 vols, 1956 (an attempt to present the reign of 
al-Rashid as an ethnic struggle between Arabs 
and Persians); L. Bouvat, Les Barmécides, Paris 
1912; F. Gabrieli, La successione di Harun al- 
Rashid e la guerra fra al-Amin e al-Ma’mun, in 
RSO, xi (1926-28), 341-97; D. Sourdel. La politique 
religieuse du calife ‘Abbaside al-Ma°’mun, in REI, 
xxx (1962), 28-30; On relations with the Byzan- 
tines see: Cambridge Medieval history, iv, 124-1273 
E. W. Brooks, The Byzantines and Arabs in the times 
of the early ‘Abbasids, in EHR, xv (1900), 728-47, 
xvi (1901), 84-92; G. Ostrogorsky, tr. J. Hussey, 
History of the Byzantine State, Oxford 1956, 162-9, 
173; A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, 1961 (see index); idem, Byzance et les Arabes 
(introduction). On the relations with Charlemagne 
see: F. F. Schmidt, Karl der Grosse und Harun 
al-Rashid, in Isl., iii (1912), 409-11; E. Joranson, 
The alleged Frankish protectorate in Palestine, in 
AHR, 1927, 241-61; H. B. Bittermann, Hardin 
al-Rashid’s gift of an organ to Charlemagne, in 
Speculum, iv (1929), 215-7; Buckler, Harun al- 
Rashid and Charles the Great, 1931 (see Appendix 
and bibliography); S. Runciman, Charlemagne 
and Palestine, in EHR, 1935, 606-19; M. Khad- 
diri, al-Silat al-diblimatikiyya bayn al-Rashid wa 
Sharlaman, Baghdad 1939. See also Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford 
1924. (F. Omar) 
at-HARONIYYA (in modern Turkish H4rdniye) 

was in the Middle Ages a fortress town of the marches 
of the Dijazira (al-thughtr al-djazariyya) between 
Mar‘ash and ‘Ayn Zarba, to the east of the middle 
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Dijayhan (Ceyhan). It owes its name to Harin al- 
Rashid who founded it in 183/799 when he was or- 
ganizing the defence of the frontiers, and fortified it, 
according to Yakit, with two ramparts and iron 
gates. Ibn Hawkal stresses its prosperity and the 
valour shown by its inhabitants in their battles 
against the Byzantines, but he mentions that at the 
time when he was writing it had been captured by the 
Byzantines. It was finally conquered and destroyed 
on 23 ShawwaAl 348/27 December 959 by Leo Phocas, 
who took 1500 prisoners; rebuilt by Sayf al-Dawla, 
it was then re-taken by the Crusaders and annexed 
to the kingdom of Little Armenia. H4riniye is now 
a nahiye merkexi of the tlge of Bahce, in the vildyet 
of Adana; pop. (1960), 4507. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 

179 and index; Yakit, s.v.; Le Strange, 128-9; 

Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, i, 95; M. Canard, 

H'amddnides, 279, 799; [A,s.v. Hardniye (addenda 

by Besim Darkot). 

There was another place with the same name in 
‘Irak, not far from Djalild; according to Yakut, it 
had an old bridge, built by a Khosroes, of stones 
clamped together with lead. 

Bibliography: Yakit, s.v.; Le Strange, 62. 
(T. H. WErR*) 

HARORA? (HarawrA?, according to Yakit, ii, 
246, but wrongly), a locality, village or district 
(kava) near al-Kifa., During the pre-Islamic period 
and in the first century of Islam at least, Hartra? 
stood on the banks of the Euphrates or one of its 
canals, for a line of al-A‘sha (al-Tabari, ii, 730) 
speaks of “‘shatt Haréra”’, but in the 3rd/gth century 
it was described as being in the desert (sakra?) by the 
traditionist Ibn Dfzil al-Hamdani (d. 283/896; see 
Ibn Abi ’1-Hadid, i, 215); the hydrographic system of 
the region had thus probably undergone a trans- 
formation. 

Of no importance from the point of view of com- 
merce or agriculture, Harird? owes its fame to an 
historical event that took place there; it was the 
place where the supporters of ‘Ali who were opposed 
to the arbitration offered by Mu‘awiya at Siffin [see 
‘ali B. ABI TALIB] made their first secession. Certain 
individuals only had revealed their opposition at 
Siffin by crying out 4 hukm® illa ii "lah, but their 
numbers increased during the return of SAli’s army 
to al-Kifa, and those who met together at Harira? 
(from which they were known as Hariris) in Rabi‘ 
I 37/August-September 658 (al-Baladhuri, Ansdab, 
521 Vv.) were several thousand strong, perhaps twelve 
thousand. It was a real mutiny for, even though these 
opponents restricted themselves to the provisional 
choice of a leader to direct prayer (‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Kawwa? al-Yashkuri) and a military leader 
(Shabath b. Rib“ al-Tamimi), they no longer recog- 
nized the authority of ‘Ali; they proclaimed that the 
bay‘a [qg.v.] must be made to God and according to 
the precept al-amy bi’l-ma‘raf wa ’I-nahy ‘an al- 
munkar (‘‘to command what is proper and forbid what 
is blameworthy’’) and that a committee (shkira) 
should thereafter choose the head of the community 
(this did not prevent the dissidents, before leaving 
for al-Nahrawdn, from taking as their chief ‘Abd 
Allah b. Wahb al-R&sibi; see Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, i, 
214 ff. and cf. al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, 540 f.; Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 555; ‘Ikd, i, 260 etc.). The motives for this 
demonstration were no doubt religious, but it is only 
the Kharidji traditions, preserved in Ibadi sources, 
that allow us to perceive them clearly. E. L. Petersen 
(‘Alt and Mu‘dwiya [see Bibl.j,39 and n. 41) does 
not appear to attach any importance to these 
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traditions, which he leaves aside for later explan- 
ation. It was M. Kafafi (Kafafi) and L. Veccia 
Vaglieri who discovered and studied them and, 
feeling convinced of their antiquity, quite in- 
dependently of each other came to regard them as 
the key to the understanding of the religious moti- 
vation of the Kharidji secession; the grave accusation 
brought against ‘Ali by his headstrong adversaries 
of having committed an act of unbelief (Aufr) in 
accepting the arbitration, their insistence upon 
breaking away from the caliph who refused to show 
repentance and break the pact of Siffin, their exalt- 
ation which led them to face death in the certain 
knowledge that Paradise would be the reward for 
their obedience to God, these at last have found the 
logical basis that hitherto was missing. These 
Khiaridji traditions are set forth at length in two late 
Ibadi sources, the Kitab al-Djawdahiy of al-Barradi,. 
written in the Maghrib at the end of the 8th/r4th 
century or at the beginning of the 9th/15th, and the 
Kitab al-Kashf wa-’l-baydn, written before 1070/1659 
by an Ibadi theologian of ‘Uman, al-Kalhati (see 
Brockelmann, S II, 568). While al-Barradi says they 
were taken from a Kitab al-Nahrawdn, probably the 
work of one ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Fazarf (1st-2nd/ 
7th-8th centuries), al-Kalhati is silent as to his sour- 
ces; however, M. Kafafi, who has given a résumé, 
states that they go back to an ancient period. A 
comparison of the pages of al-Barradf and the résumé 
of those of al-Kalhati shows that the two authors 
have not drawn upon the same source; however, the 
subject-matter is substantially the same. 

Evidently preoccupied with the secession of the 
Hariris, ‘Ali sent to Hariira?, to parley on his behalf, 
his cousin ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbds, and then also 
went there himself to discuss the matter with the 
dissidents. The arguments which the Hariris used in 
these discussions have not been reproduced in al- 
Tabari or in the other Sunni sources or those favour- 
able to ‘Ali, while the arguments of the latter and of 
Ibn ‘Abbas are included. The rebels’ argument was, 
briefly, as follows: ‘When we had shed the blood of 
“Uthm4an, we were in the right path, because he had 
made innovations (akdatk); so, too, when we shed the 
blood of Jalha, al-Zubayr and their adherents on the 
Day of the Camel [see aL-DJAMAL] because they were 
rebels; and also when we shed the blood of the sup- 
porters of Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr, because they were 
rebels and transgressors against the Book of God and 
the Sunna of the Prophet. Has a command come 
down from heaven compelling ‘Ali to change his 
attitude? No. He must therefore persevere in the 
line of conduct followed at the start, continue the 
war and refuse arbitration’. Ibn ‘Abbas vainly 
reminded his opponents of the verses in the Kur?an 
(IV, 39/35, V, 1-3/1-2) on the nomination of arbitra- 
tors in certain cases; the Hariris replied that any 
question for which a decision (kukm) on the part of 
God existed could not be submitted to arbitration; 
God had laid down the ruling to be followed in the 
case of a band of rebels (fi?a baghiya), for He said 
(XLIX, 9): “If two parties of Believers fight against 
each other, re-establish peace between them! If one 
of them persists in rebellion against the other, fight 
against that party which is rebelling (allatt tabghi) 
until it bows before Allah’s command’’. Are not 
Mu‘awiya, ‘Amr and their supporters a fia baghiya? 
And the Hariris add that God said (VIII, 40/39): 
“Fight them, till there is no sedition (fitna) and 
the religion is God’s entirely”. Has Mu‘awiya re- 
turned to obedience to God? The answer could only 
be negative. Therefore Alldh had already made 
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known His Aukm for a similar case and it must be 
applied; it must be regarded as one of His huddd 
[see ADD], like the Auddd regarding the fornicator 
and the robber. Men have no choice in a question on 
which God has given His judgement (14 hukm® ila 
lah). In their discussions, the Hariris resorted to 
still other arguments and other verses of the Kur?4n 
to justify their secession, but those summarized 
above were the most difficult to refute. Ibn ‘Abbas 
was compelled to recognize their validity (even the 
Sunni sources and those that favour SAIi state that 
he failed in his task); as for ‘Ali, he persuaded the 
dissidents to abandon their secession, though how 
he succeeded in doing so is not very clear. The 
arguments that he put forward (and which differ 
' materially in the various sources) do not seem 
sufficiently compelling to win over adversaries so 
stubborn in their convictions. Must we then accept 
the statement of al-Fazdri in his K. al-Nahrawan 
that he promised to resume the war against Mu‘Awiya 
and backed up his promise with the firmest assur- 
ances? A sentence slipped into some sources: “we 
shall levy taxes, we shall fatten the mules, then we 
shall march towards them” (al-Baladhuri, 523Vv.; 
ef. al-Tabari, i, 3353; Mubarrad, 558, etc.) suggests 
that SAli made concessions; even Taha Husayn recogn- 
izes that there was a misunderstanding at that time. 
In any case it is certain that when, some time after 
his return to al-Kafa, ‘Ali clearly stated his intention 
to respect the Siffin agreement, the Hariris, who 
had returned to the town with him, became incensed. 
It was as a result of this statement by SAI! that the 
dissidents secretly held meetings, raising the question 
whether to remain in a country where. injustice 
ruled was compatible with the duties owed to God; 
those who held that it was necessary to leave it went 
away into hiding, invited the dissidents in al-Basra 
to follow suit and gathered together at al-Nahraw4n, 
thus seceding for the second time. It is possible that, 
at the beginning of the Kharidji movement, a dis- 
tinction was made between al-Muhakkima al-ila = 
the first to have cried out at Siffin a4 hukm® illa li 
‘lah, al-Hartriyya = those who had been present 
at the gathering at Harira? but who, on returning to 
‘Ali’s ranks, did not feel obliged to enter into open 
rebellion (while perhaps remaining attached to their 
idea that the Siffin agreement was a sin for which 
repentance must be shown), and al-Khawdaridj = 
those who left al-Kiifa and al-Basra in order to 
break every link with ‘Ali; but this is merely a hypo- 
thesis to justify these different terms, for it is to be 
noted that the last two terms were used indiscrimin- 
ately in the sources (in fact of a much later date). 
At Harira?, or nearby, two battles took place, one 
in 67/686, in which al-Mukhtar [q.v.] was defeated by 
the army of Mus‘ab [¢.v.], the other on 9 ShawwAl 
315/8 December 927 when the Sadiid Yisuf b. Abi 
"1-Sadi, fighting for the caliph al-Muktadir against 
the Karmati sovereign of Bahrayn Abi Tahir 
Sulayman al-Djanndbi, was defeated and captured 
(it should, however, be observed that most of the 
sources do not mention Harta? in connexion with 
this battle, merely saying that it took place outside 
al-Kitfa, or at the gates of that town). 
Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansab, ms. Paris, 
521 ©.-V., 522 V.-523 V., 525 V.-526 V., 529 I.3 
Tabari, i, 3349-53, 3362 f., 3387-9, ii, 716, 725, 730, 
863, 907, 1347, 1348; Fabari-Zotenberg, iii, 683 f.; 
Dinawari, al-Akhbary al-tiwal, ed. Guirgass, 222 
(SAli’s discussion with the Hariris is wrongly 
placed at al-Nahrawan, for ‘Ali addresses Ibn al- 
Kawwa?, who was among the dissidents in Hartira? 


and not with the Kharigjls at al-Nahrawdn); 
Ya‘kibi, 223 (superficial and confused) ; Mubarrad, 
Kamil, ed. Wright, 528 f., 539 f., 558 f.; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, ‘4ed, Balk 1293, i, 260 f.; Mas“Ad!, Mu- 
riadj, iv, 389 f., v, 226, 318; idem, Tandih, 381 f.; Ibn 
Miskawayh, Tadjdrib al-umam, ms. Istanbul, ii, 
24-9; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 272-5, iv, 222 f.; Ibn Abi 
"t-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-balagha, Cairo 1329, i, 
204 f., 206, 215 f. (tradition partly different from 
those of the other sources); Dhahabf, Ta°rikk, ms. 
Paris, 184 r.-185 r.; Barrad!, K. al-Djawahir, lith. 
Cairo 1302, 118-25 (trans. in L. Veccia Vaglieri, 
Tradusione... (see below], 23-35; #bid., 19-23, 
biographical notes on the dissidents of Harira? 
named by al-Barradi); Shammd&khi, K. al-Styar, 
lith. Cairo 1301, 48-60 (trans. L. Veccia Vaglieri, 
sbid., 80-3); al-Muttaki al-Hindi, Kans al-“ummdl, 
vi, DOS, 1171, 1185, 1198; Nawbakhti, Firak al-shia, 
ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 6, 14-15, ed. Nadiaf 
1371/1951, 26; ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadl, al- 
Fark bayn al-firak, ed. M. Badr, 56 f.; Ibn Hazm, 
K. al-Fisal, iv, 153 ff.; Shahrastant, Maal, 86 f. 
(trans. Haarbriicker, 129, some names of persons 
who returned to ‘Ali’s ranks); J. Wellhausen, Die 
‘velig. polit. Oppos.-parteien, 4, 17; L. Caetani, 
Annali, A.H. 37, §§ 170-3, 177, 179, 181, 184, 
190-2, 195-9 and cf. 193-4; A.H. 38, §§ 115, 129, 
135, 147 (p. 123 f.); Fr. Buhl, SA som Pratendent 
og Kalif, Copenhagen 1921, 1-98, in particular 
69 f. (Festskrift udgivet af Kebenhauns Universitet 
+ Anledning af Hans Majestet Kongens Fedselsdag) ; 
M. Kafafi, The rise of Kharijism according to Abt 
Sad Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Asdi al-Qalhati, in 
BFA, xiv (1952), 29-48; L. Veccia Vaglieri, I7 con- 
flitto ‘Ali— Mu‘awiya ela secessione kharigita riesa- 
minati alla luce di fonti ibadite, in AIUON, ns. iv 
(1952), 1-94; eadem, Traduzione di passi riguar- 
danti il conflitto ‘Al-Mu‘dwiya ¢ la secessione 
kharigita, in AIUON, ns. v (1953), 1-98; Faha 
Husayn, al-Fitna al-kubra, ii: ‘Al wa-banihu, 
Cairo 1953, 103-5; E. L. Petersen, ‘Ali and Mu‘- 
awiyah., The rise of the Umayyad Caliphate, in Acta 
Orientalia (Copenhagen), xxiii (1959), 157-96 (the 
rebellion of the Khdaridiis is touched upon at 
186 f.); idem, ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya in early Arabic 
tradition. Studies on the genesis and growth of Islamic 
historical writing until the end of the ninth century, 
Copenhagen 1964, 38f.; — For the battles of 
67/686 and 315/927: M. J. De Goeje, Mémoire sur 
les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides, Leiden 
1886, 95 f.; Defrémery, Mémoire sur les Sadjides, 
in JA, 4th ser., x (1847), 428 f. 
(L. Veccta VAGLIERI) 
HAROT wa-MAROT. In one of its admonitions 
to the unbelieving Jews of Medina, the Kur?4n (II, 
102/96) expresses itself thus (from A. J. Arberry’s 
translation): “(the children of Israel] follow what the 
Satans recited over Solomon’s Kingdom. Solomon 
disbelieved not, but the Satans disbelieved, teaching 
the people sorcery, and that which was sent down 
upon Babylon’s two angels Harit and Marit; they 
taught not any man, without they said, “We are 
but a temptation; do not disbelieve ...’’’. The 
KurAnic narrative, linked somewhat artificially with 
Solomon, whose relations with demons are well- 
known [see suLAYMAN], thus reflects a legend con- 
cerning the fallen angels who made themselves 
masters of the arts forbidden to men. The exegetic 
tradition relating to this passage can explain how 
the angels had come to that place from heaven. The 
sight of men’s sins had impelled the angels to make 
derogatory remarks about mankind. When God 
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challenged them to do better if placed under the 
same conditions, they accepted a test, for which 
Harit and Marit were chosen. Having come down 
to the earth with instructions to avoid the grave sins 
of idolatry, fornication, murder and the drinking of 
wine, they almost immediately were captivated by 
a wondrously beautiful woman. Being caught 
unawares at the very moment when she was granting 
them her favours, they killed the man who had 
witnessed their misconduct. God caused them to be 
watched while doing so by their brothers who had 
remained in heaven, and who consequently could 
only say “Indeed Thou wast right’. Left to choose 
between punishment in the world and the eternal 
pains of hell, the two guilty angels preferred to 
expiate their offence here below; they were then 
imprisoned and hung by the feet in a well in Babylon 
where they have been in torment ever since. In the 
final analysis, this theme derives from the account in 
Genesis, VI, 1-4 concerning the loves of the ‘‘sons of 
Elohim” and the daughters of men, expanded in the 
apochryphal books where there appears the sup- 
plementary theme of the fallen angels, masters of 
magic (Jubilees, V, 6; Enoch, chaps. VI-VIII, etc.; 
allusion in the New Testament, 2nd Epistle of Peter, 
II, 4 and Epistle of Jude, 6); in the Midrash Abkir, 
an Aggadic Jewish work of a late period, but rich 
in traditions left aside by the great rabbinical texts, 
the guilty angels bear the names of Shemhazai, 
‘Uzza and ‘Aza’el. According to its version of the 
legend, which also recurs in more than one Muslim 
text, the angels who had fallen into sin lost the use 
of the ineffable Name of God which would have 
allowed them to return to heaven; the woman whom 
they had lusted after, having learned this Name from 
them, made use of it to escape from them and to make 
her way to heaven where, as a reward for her virtuous 
resistance, God changed her into a star. On this point, 
an astrological motif is grafted onto the legend, for 
the names given to this woman, Andhid, Bidukht, 
Zuhra—in the Jewish version Na‘amah—seem, with 
the possible exception of the last, to be firmly con- 
nected with the planet Venus. As regards the names 
Harit and Marit, it is hardly possible to discover 
any etymology (contrary to the opinion of A. J. 
Wensinck in EJ*) other than Haurvatat and 
Ameretat, “integrity” and “immortality’’, two of the 
“archangels” (Amesha Spenta) of Zoroastrianism; 
it is still not clear how the synthesis of the Iranian 
features and the Jewish legend of the fallen angels 
took place, nor how the hypothetical version which 
had substituted Iranian names for the Semitic 
names of the heroes of the story came into Arabia 
as early as the beginning of the 7th century A.D.; 
yet traces of it have been found in the Manichaean 
books. We can therefore conclude without being over- 
rash that the immediate source of the allusion in the 
Kur’an and of certain elements in the later Muslim 
legend is to be found in the syncretistic beliefs 
developed on the fringe of the main Jewish, Christian 
and Mazdean religions. Variations on the Kur?anic 
theme which we have not touched on here in detail 
have been severely criticised by more than one 
theologian: see al-Bad? wa 'l-tarikh, iii, 14 ff.; 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatik al-ghayb, iii, Cairo 
1354/1935, 244; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa ’l-nihaya, 
i, 37-8. 
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au-HASA, (or aL-AxsA’, also at-HasA?), oasis, 
or more properly group of oases, in eastern 
Saudi Arabia, approximately from 25° 20’ to 25° 40’ 
N., and 49° 30’ to 49° 50’ E. The name has been also 
used to designate the entire region of Eastern Arabia. 
The capital is al-Hufif {g.v.], about 65 kms. inland 
from the Persian Gulf. The name derives from hisy, 
an excavation in sandy soil which, having a stony 
substratum, holds rain water for a long time, this 
water being easily reached with little digging. The 
average elevation of the oasis is 175 m. above sea 
level. 

Al-Hasa, with some 180 square kms. of garden 
area, has roughly the shape of an “L”, with al-Hufaf 
at the apex, the northern oases forming the vertical 
stroke and a large group of gardens and villages, 
sometimes referred to collectively as al-Shurik. 
forming the horizontal stroke. The vertical branch, 
oriented due north-south, is about 25 kms. long; the 
horizontal branch is about 18 kms. long and is oriented 
east-west. The cultivated portions are not continuous 
but are interrupted by sandy areas, limestone out- 
crops, and some fairly large sabkhas, which serve as 
catchment basins for the highly saline water drained 
from the gardens, especially during the winter period 
of low evaporation. Al-Hasd has a warm and humid 
climate in the summer, though less humid than the 
coastal regions, but its winter weather is quite mild, 
The average annual precipitation is about 70 mms. The 
total population is now estimated at about 200,000, 
about half of whom live in the capital, al-Hufif, and 
in the town of al-Mubarraz, some 1.5 kms. north of 
the capital. The remaining population is distributed 
among some $0 villages and hamlets in the cultivated 
areas, the largest having about 4,000 inhabitants. 
The population is about equally divided between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is of the Ithna‘ashariI persuasion. 
All four orthodox schools of law are represented 
among the Sunnis of al-Has4, but the two predomi- 
nant ones are the Hanbali, which has increased in 
importance in recent times, and the M4liki, which 
has a distinguished tradition in the oasis. Al-Has& 
was in the middle ages an important centre of M4liki 
learning. 

With over 12,000 hectares under cultivation and 
close to three million palm trees, al-Hasa is the largest 
and richest oasis in Saudi Arabia. The mainstay of 
al-Hasa’s agriculture is the abundant water furnished 
by over sixty flowing artesian springs, several of 
which have a flow of over 75,000 litres per minute. 
At least since the early middle ages, when the region 
was called Hadjar, after the name of its capital, the 
most abundant and famous local produce has been 
dates, giving rise to the dictum of something being 
“like carrying dates to Hadjar’’, as a parallel to the 
“coals to Newcastle” phrase. The most extensively 
grown local variety is called rusaysz (after which the 
inhabitants are sometimes jokingly called rusaysis) 
and the variety considered to be the best in quality 
is khulds; over seventy different varieties of dates 
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have been recorded in al-Hasa, some of them being 
used only as fodder [see TAmR]. Another item of 
economic importance for which the area has long been 
famous is the local breed of tall, white donkeys, 
which once were widely exported, in particular to 
Egypt and ‘Irak. Dietary changes and the introduc- 
tion of wheeled transport brought about a foreseeable 
decline in the economic importance of both dates 
and donkeys. On the other hand, the increased cash 
wages due largely to the development of the oil in- 
dustry in Saudi Arabia’s Eastern Province have 
given rise to an increase in commerce, services, and 
light industry, as well as some greater variety in 
agricultural produce. The manufacture of textiles to 
make the locally worn cloak (biskt) has long enjoyed 
a well-deserved reputation and is still an important 
part of the economic picture of al-Hasa. 

History. The detailed study of the history of 
al-Hasd, particularly with regard to the earlier 
periods, is yet to be undertaken. It has been suggested 
that the region called Attene in antiquity might be the 
same as present-day al-Hasa, but no other references 
in old sources can be connected with the oasis. The 
area was certainly known as al-Has4 (or al-Ahsa’) 
during the time of the Prophet. The majority of the 
people of the area accepted Islam at an early date, 
although they rebelled against the central power a 
number of times. Most notable among these rebellions 
was that of the Karmatis [¢.v.], who, when they 
brought the Black Stone from Mecca, kept it in this 
area for about twenty years. 

In mediaeval Arabic sources al-Hasa is said to be 
a fortress in al-Bahrayn (q.v.] not far from al-Hadjar, 
the ancient capital of the district. This fortress was 
founded by the famous Karmati leader Aba Tahir 
al-Djannabi [¢.v.] in 314/926 near a locality then 
called al-Hasa. He called the fortress al-Mu’miniyya, 
but both fortress and settlement continued to be 
known by the old name. In 443/1051, the areawas 
visited and described by the Persian Nasir-i-Khus- 
raw, whose account of the Karmati government is 
particularly valuable. The Karmati power was 
eventually crushed by a dynasty native to al-Hasa, 
the ‘Uyinids. 

Remains of ‘Abbasid pottery in the oasis suggest 
that al-Has4 was already densely populated during 
early Islamic times. It does not seem likely, however, 
that the Portuguese and the Persians, who ruled or 
occupied the island of al-Bahrayn in the 1oth/16th 
and r1th/17th centuries respectively, extended their 
rule to the oasis. In later times, and by reason of its 
geographical location as well as its resources, the 
oasis was coveted by the Wabhabis [¢.v.] from Nadjd 
and by the Turks, while the lords of the Bani Khalid, 
who had for many years been the masters of al-Hasa, 
fought to maintain their position. The oasis changed 
hands a number of times. Al-Hasa first yielded to the 
Wabhdbis in 1209/1793. Between 1235/1819 and 
1241/1825 the oasis was occupied by Muhammad 
‘Ali Pasha’s Egyptian army; and between the latter 
date and 1247/1830, it was in dispute again between 
the Bani Khalid and the Wahhabis, who finally 
gained the upper hand but were forced to another 
brief relinquishment of the area to the Egyptians 
in 1255/1839. The Turks occupied the oasis in 1289/ 
1872 and made the area a sandjak of the wildyet of 
Basra. During the Turkish occupation, al-Has4 was 
the administrative centre of the sandjak and the 
residence of the Mutasarrif Pasha. The Turks were 
finally expelled from al-Has4 by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn 
Sa‘id in 1913. 

The rule by Egyptians, Turks, and Wahhabis 


until 1332/1913 was not a secure one. Two powerful 
Bedouin tribes of eastern Arabia, the Band Khalid 
and the ‘Udjmin, continuously raided the villages 
of al-Hasi and endangered the trade routes. The 
area was finally pacified under the rule of the 
present dynasty. From 1913 until 1952 al-Hasa 
continued to be the administrative centre of the 
entire area of eastern Saudi Arabia, which was then 
called al-Has4 Province. The name of the oasis was 
also used to designate the oil concession (The Hasa 
Concession) obtained from Ibn Sa‘id by Frank 
Holmes in al-‘Ukayr in 1923, which covered the 
lands lying between the sands of al-Dahna to the 
west and the Gulf to the east, and between ‘Irak 
and Kuwayt to the north and a line running due 
west from the base of the Katar peninsula to the 
south. 

In 1952 the capital of the province was moved 
from al-Hasa to the town of al-Dammam ([g.v.] on 
the Gulf coast, and the province itself changed its 
name from al-Hasa Province to the Eastern Province. 
The amirate of al-Hasa has jurisdiction over only the 
oasis area and reports to the provincial government 
in al-Dammam. In the 1960’s the Saudi Arabian 
Government undertook elaborate agricultural extens- 
ion work in the oasis, including sand stabilization, 
drainage, and the establishment of experimental 
farms. 
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HASAB wa-NASAB, a muzdwadja [q.v.] in the 

Arabic manner used of two aspects of the single idea 
of nobility. The second term denotes kinship, the 
relationship, particularly ancestral, i.e. the genealogy 
of an individual or a tribe, the record of which, in 
the time of the Djahiliyya, was carefully maintained 
by the nassdba and which, under Islam, formed a 
branch of history [see nasaB]. The nasab, which was 
an element of honour, was based not only on consang- 
uinity but also on maternal descent, although the 
relationship on the paternal side, which was more 
easily traced, seems to have been the more important. 
Normally, all the members of a tribe had a collective 
nasab going back to the ancestor from whom the tribe 
was named and a narrower nasab which began with 
the founder of the clan, without the links in this chain 
necessarily being very illustrious. The #asab to be 
proud of was one which went back very far into the 
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past and was stained by no dishonour; the slightest 
stain on the other hand was exploited by enemies who, 
in their htdjd? [g.v.], cast aspersions on the ancestors 
of the individual or the clan concerned. It was with the 
intention of emphasizing the equality of the Believers 
and of achieving the unity of the Community that 
the Prophet forbade al-ta‘n fi ’l-ansdb, t.e., attacks 
based on the real or imaginary defects of an ancestor, 
especially of the eponymous ancestor of the tribe or 
the clan. 

While the only people deprived of nasab were soli- 
taries, outcasts and of course slaves, the possession 
of hasab, according to the pre-Islamic conception of 
it, necessitated not only the existence of ancestors 
but the doing honour to them by performing memor- 
able deeds of prowess or displaying outstanding 
virtues, in, particular exemplary generosity. The 
memory of the great deeds performed in the past by 
members of the tribe was passed down from father 
to son to form a collective fasab of which all could 
boast; the valour of the group was measured so to 
speak by the total of these exploits and virtues, 
which provided for all a model to imitate, an ideal 
moral standard to attain and a patrimony to safe- 
guard; it was in fact a sort of tribal sunna. 

In contrast to nasab, hasab could be acquired also 
by an individual by means of virtuous acts or brave 
exploits. Thus, the 4asib was a person who either 
possessed a noble ancestry or had acquired nobility 
personally, without necessarily requiring an out- 
standing nasab, whereas the nasib had to be equipped 
with both nasab and hasab. 

The appearance of Islam did not entirely banish 
these ideas, which remained very much alive among 
the Arab tribes (and even among the fukahda?, who 
had to know a woman’s kasab in order to assess her 
mahr [see $ADAK]), but the earlier ideas were in fact 
modified by the tendancy to egalitarianism and by 
the preponderant place accorded to the Faith. The 
Kur?’4n makes no reference to them, but hadith, 
where it is authentic, reveals an abrupt change in 
conception which the numerous philological works 
and commentaries enable us to understand. While 
forbidding attacks on genealogies, the Prophet pro- 
claimed: ‘“‘Learn enough genealogy to know your 
ahsdab and fulfil the duties imposed by family relation- 
ships” (here, a#sab seems to be related to the ety- 
mological meaning of the root #sb ‘‘to count”, that is 
“to know what you are worth collectively’), but 
there are also attributed to him the fadiths: hasab 
al-radjul khulikuh ‘a man’s fhasab is his moral 
qualities” and: hasab al-radjul naka? thawbayh “... 
is the cleanness of his two garments”, which some 
interpret as a sign of wealth. In fact one hadith 
announces unexpectedly: al-hasab al-mal wa’l-karam 
al-takwa “‘hasab is wealth and generosity is reli- 
gious piety”. Thus the excellence of ancestors would 
be replaced by wealth, and the generosity which 
procures hasab by religion; there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that any Believer could acquire a nobility 
which formerly had been reserved for those with 
ancestors and that hasab should not in theory be 
considered as an Islamic quality, but it is most 
extraordinary that wealth should take its place. The 
matter should not be exaggerated however, and the 
following commentary by Ibn al-Sikkit (in LA, s.v. 
hsb) would serve to show the hadith in its true pers- 
pective, if it did not deviate from Islamic moral 
standards by taking no account of transient circum- 
stances: “‘A man may possess hasab and generosity 
(karam) even if he has no ancestors of nobility 
(sharaf), whereas sharaf and glory (madjd) exist only 
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through the ancestors: the Prophet thus substituted 
wealth (mal) for the nobility of the individual (al- 
nafs) or of his ancestors, which means that the poor 
man with fasab is neither respected nor esteemed, 
whereas the rich man who is without it is respected”. 
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HASAN, 4L-MALIK aL-NAsir NAsir AL-DIN ABU 
’L-MA‘ALi, 19th Mamlik Sultan of Egypt, in the line 
known to contemporary chroniclers as Dawlat al- 
Turk. He was the most prominent of eight sons of 
the Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala?in 
who ruled in turn during the years 741/1340-763/1362 
and who are frequently designated in European 
documents of the period as “‘Hasan and his brothers” 
(e.g., BSOAS, xxviii (1965), 492: ‘Nasser Hassan et 
suo fradeli’’), see Zambaur, Manuel, i, 103, 106; and 
Wiet, in Mém. Inst. Egypte, xix, genealogical tree 
p. 279). Owing to the sustained attempt at dynastic 
succession Hasan was very young (11 years) at his first 
accession to the Sultanate on 14 Ramadan 748/18 
December 1347, and did not in fact rule during his 
first reign, which lasted for just under four years 
{until 17 Djumada4 II 752/11 August 1351). As 
happened frequently under the Mamliiks, de facto 
power was divided among rival factions of amirs 
surviving from the period of a deceased sultan 
(karanis, see Ayalon, in BSOAS, xv (1953), 217 ff.), 
a struggle in this case coloured by the rise to a 
significant position of the Circassian elements, who 
had been favoured by his brother and predecessor 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar Hadjdji and who towards the 
end of the 8th/14th century were to emerge as the 
tulers of Mamlik Egypt and Syria [see Czrxgs ii and 
BURDJ}IyYA]. Nine months after attaining his 
majority Hasan is reported to have abdicated 
{Nudjim, v, 91), owing to the pressure of the amirs 
Jaz and Minkali. These arranged the succession of 
Hasan’s brother Salih, who was three years older 
and who, under the regnal name al-Malik al-Salih, 
managed to stay on the throne for about three years, 
until his deposition on 2 Shawwal 755/20 October 
1354; he remained imprisoned until his death seven 
years later. Instrumental in this act and in the 
immediate restoration of Hasan were the amirs 
Sarghitmish and Shaykhiin, the Atdbak al-‘asdaktr 
(g-v.] and first bearer of the title al-Amir al-Kabir 
[g.v.]. It was owing to the latter’s intercession with 
Hasan that the amir Taz, instead of being condemned 
to death for his insurrection, was merely rusticated 
to Syria and the governorship of Aleppo. Soon after 
his second accession Hasan’s position was weakened 
by the murder of Shaykhiin during a quarrel with a 
fellow mamlik. Further, and possibly as a result of 
this act, Sarghitmish acquired more power than 
pleased the Sultan and had to be incarcerated in 
Alexandria, where he later died. Finally Hasan’s 
second and last reign was brought to an end by one 
of his own ambitious mamléks, Yalbugha, who 
murdered the Sultan in the Citadel while he, having 
got word of the conspiracy, was arranging an escape 
to Syria in bedouin dress, on 12 Djumada I 763/9 
March 1362. 

The periods of rule of Sultan Hasan are thus 
conspicuous neither for their length nor for evidence 
of his political competence. The major event of his 
first reign, whose cause can hardly be laid at the 
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door of the Sultan but whose repercussions must have 
made government in Egypt and Syria more difficult 
than usual, was the plague of 749/1348 [see TA‘SON]. 
The devastation of the Mamlik dominions and 
decimation of their population which followed in 
its wake are described in some detail by the chronicler 
Ibn Taghribirdl (Nugjdm, v, 62-76). Of Hasan’s 
foreign relations, however, there is documentary 
evidence sufficient to indicate sustained activity: 
with the Byzantine Empire (M. Canard, in AIEO, 
iii (1937), 27-52), with the monks of Mt. Sinai 
(Ernst, Sultansurk., Docs. XIII, XIV, XV), and 
with the Republic of Venice (Thomas-Predelli, 
Diplomatarium, ii, Docs. XII, XIII, XLVII). Yet 
another trace of his reign is the madrasa of Sultan 
Hasan in Cairo, construction of which was begun in 
75711356 (Nuditim, v, 158). 
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(J. WANSBROUGH) 

MawLiy AL-HASAN, Asvd ‘ALI, sultan of 
Morocco from 12 September 1873 to 9 June 1894. 
He was the son of Sayyid! Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman whom, at the age of 37, he succeeded with- 
out dispute. Soon after his accession, however, 
revolts broke out at several places: Azammir, against 
the local governor; Meknés, where an uncle rose as 
pretender to the throne; Fez, where the tanners 
rebelled in order to obtain the abolition of a local 
tax. The sultan repressed these risings quickly and 
without excessive cruelty. He passed a great part 
of his reign on expeditions aimed at maintaining 
the submission of many Berber tribes. It was while 
returning from such a long campaign, which had 
taken him as far as Tafilalt, that he died in the 
Tadla region. His death remained secret until the 
army had arrived at Rabat, where his young son 
SAbd al-‘Aziz (q.v.] was proclaimed sultan. 

Like his father and his grandfather Mawlay al- 
Hasan understood the pressing necessity to modern- 
ize Morocco and thought that the first sector to be 
reformed was that of the army. He therefore created 
permanent and regular units, in which sundry 
renegades served, and invited foreign instructors, 
above all French and English, from 1877 onwards. 
Moreover, several groups of infantry were sent to 
Gibraltar to be trained with English troops. The 
sultan bought arms in Europe and installed a cart- 
ridge factory at Marrakush and an arsenal at Fez, 
the Makina. He even established the nucleus of a 
national fleet. He occupied himself also with the 
technical training of the Moroccans and sent several 
to Europe, envisaging the modernization of certain 
Moroccan industries. 

But relations with the European powers, more and 
more attracted by Morocco, absorbed a great part 
of his activity. He received a growing number of em- 
bassies, and it was on his initiative and that of Great 
Britain that the first international conference 
concerned with Morocco was held at Madrid from 


Ig May to 3 July 1880. This conference dealt with 
the “protection” rights of the European powers in 
the Sharifian Empire. Pious and conservative in his 
internal policies, Mawlay al-Hasan thus, without 
fully realizing the implications of his initiative, en- 
meshed Morocco in an international process which 
was to end in the Protectorate of 1912. 
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HASAN, amir of the Cabanid [g.v.] dynasty. 

AL-HASAN B. ‘ABD ALLAH [see NASIR AL-DAW- 
LA]. 

AL-HASAN eB. ‘ALI [see zfrips). 

AL-HASAN B. ‘ALI [see AL-HASAN AL-UTRUSH, 
IBN MAKULA, NIZAM AL-MULK]. 

AL-HASAN bs. ‘ALI 3. ABI ’L-HUSAYN [see 
KALBIDS]. 

(AL-)HASAN sB. ‘ALI s. ABI FALIB, son of 
SAli and Fatima (q.v.], claimant to the caliphate until 
he renounced the office in favour of MuSawiya b. Abi 
Sufyan, and, in the eyes of the Shi‘is, the second 
imam. 

Early years. — He was born in 3/624-5 (the 
month is uncertain; mid-Ramadan?) and given the 
name al-Hasan by Muhammad, while his father 
wanted to call him Harb; he lived with the Prophet 
for only seven years, but was nevertheless able 
later to recollect some of his phrases and actions 
(for example that Muhammad threw back into the 
heap of sadaka dates one which he had already put 
into his mouth, for he was unwilling to eat anything 
from the sadaka). Tradition, including also that pre- 
served in Sunni collections, relates, as evidence of 
the love that Muhammad felt for his grandchildren, 
not only the phrases he is said to have used concern- 
ing them, but also charming anecdotes that testify 
to his affection (¢.g., Muhammad descended from the 
minbar during one of his discourses in order to pick 
up al-Hasan who had stumbled over his long,.tunic 
and fallen down; ‘‘Alas’’, he said, ‘“‘your riches and 
your children are a seduction’’; he allowed his grand- 
children to climb on his back while he was prostrating 
himself in prayer, etc.). More important for the 
deductions drawn from them by the Shi‘is are certain 
phrases attributed to the Prophet (e.g., ‘They will 
be the sayyids of the young in Paradise”, a hadith 
whose veracity was contested by Marwan b. al- 
Hakam; see Ibn Abi ’t-Hadid, iv, 5), and above all 
the fact that he took them, with their father and 
mother, under cover of his mantle and declared that 
they were People of the House free from all impurity 
{see AHL AL-KISA? and FATIMA]. After their grand- 
father’s death (which was followed soon by that of 
their mother), al-Hasan and his brother played no 
part in the important events of the caliphates of 
Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. They lived, says 
one source, in a state of obedience to their father; in 
fact, even if they followed him in some of his demon- 
strations of opposition to ‘Uthman, they took an 
entirely passive part (in any case they were still 
very young). Their names are mentioned on the 
occasion of the siege of ‘Uthm4n’s house [see ‘utH- 
MAN], for ‘Ali, according to several traditions, sent 
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them to carry water to the caliph, who was dying of 
thirst, and ordered them to defend him when the 
danger from the besiegers grew greater. When al- 
Hasan entered the house, ‘Uthm4n’s murder had 
already taken place, but he was in time to see that 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr had had a part in the assass- 
ination and it is for that reason that, from then 
onwards, he called him al-Fasik (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 58). 

The caliphate of ‘Ali—When ‘Ali was elected 
caliph and TFalha, al-Zubayr and ‘A?isha rebelled, 
al-Hasan was sent, with ‘Ammar b. Yasir, to Kifa 
to persuade the inhabitants to take his father’s side 
and send him reinforcements [see AL-DJAMAL}; later, 
during the campaign against Mu‘awiya, he took part 
in the battle of Siffin [¢.v.]. 

His caliphate.—After the murder of ‘AI, 
‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abbas [g.v.] invited the people to 
nominate him as caliph (‘Ali had not dared to give 
advice on the question of the succession), and al- 
Hasan made a speech, reported in many texts, for 
the purpose of praising the merits of his family and 
his father and, finally, of himself, by insisting on the 
fact that he had lived in intimacy with the Prophet. 
Kays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada al-Ansari was the first to do 
homage to him; however, he tried to impose a con- 
dition, that the bay‘a should be ‘“‘on the Book of God, 
the Sunna of the Prophet and the war (Rital) against 
those who declared licit that which is illicit (al- 
mubillan)”, but al-Hasan succeeded in avoiding this 
commitment by saying that the last condition was 
included in the first (al-Tabari, ii, 1). According to 
al-Baladhuri, the oath taken by those present sti- 
pulated that they should make war on those who 
were at war with al-Hasan, and should live in peace 
with those who were at peace with him. This formula 
astonished the assembly; if al-Hasan had spoken of 
peace, was it because he desired to conclude a peace 
with Mu‘dwiya? Al-Hasan could count on 40,000 
former adherents of ‘Ali, either because they had 
clung obstinately to their political ideas, or because 
they feared reprisals from Mu‘awiya. That this fear 
existed can be conjectured from the fact that Mu‘ 
awiya lost no time in promising amdn to all those who 
asked him for it, and pursued this policy with success 
when he entered ‘Irak. Granted the method of the 
ancient Arab chroniclers, it is difficult to place all 
the episodes of the struggle between Mu‘awiya and 
al-Hasan in precise chronological order. However, it 
is evident that Mu‘awiya was not slow to demon- 
strate, either in a speech or in letters to al-Hasan, his 
decision not to recognize the election of the latter to 
the caliphate; he soon prepared for war, summoning 
to join him the commanders of his forces in Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordania. At the start, there was 
an exchange of letters, embellished with verses, 
between, al-Hasan and Mu‘A4wiya and between SUbayd 
Allah b. ‘Abbas (in some sources ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas or simply Ibn al-‘Abbas) and Mu‘awiya 
on the subject of spies whom the latter had 
sent to Kifa and Basra (al-Aghdni, xviii, 162, 
etc.). The correspondence continued for some time 
in a polemical form, returning to old questions— 
which makes it more interesting (at leastif the 
letters reproduced by Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani 
in his Makati! are authentic). When Mu‘awiya’s 
warlike intentions became clearer (he had advanced 
to Mosul, but, at the same time, he was probably 
making offers by letter for a settlement of the dis- 
pute), al-Hasan had to prepare for war. At first his 
supporters did not respond to his appeal; it was only 
when ‘Adi b. Hatim [q.v.] urged them on that they 
began to enlist. To halt Mu‘awiya’s advance, al- 
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Hasan sent an advance-guard of 12,000 men to meet 
him, under the command of ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abbas, 
whom he instructed to consult Kays b. Sa‘d and 
SaQd b. Kays al-Hamdan!. His aim may have been to 
remove from his side this Kays, who represented the 
party for war to the death, because he was already 
intending to negotiate with his adversary; al-Tabari 
at least says so expressly (i, 1 ff.). Then he too began 
to advance (two or three months after the election). 
At the Sabat of al-Mad4?in he halted and made a 
speech which disturbed his followers, who probably 
were already suspicious owing to certain words he had 
used or else to the slowness of his advante. He stated 
that he would not entertain any feeling of rancour 
against a Muslim, that the reconciliation refused by 
his men was better than the split that they wanted 
(see, ¢.g., al-Dinawari, 230). His soldiers wondered 
whether in fact he wished to make peace with 
Mu‘awiya. The reaction was violent: one group, 
evidently those most determined to continue ‘Ali's 
policy, sacked his tent and seized the carpet from 
under his feet, and his silk cloak was all but torn 
from his shoulders. Al-Hasan shouted for his faith- 
ful followers from the Rabi‘a and the Hamdan and, 
with their help, escaped from these éanatics, took 
horse and rode away. When he reached Muglim Sabat, 
a certain al-Djarrah b. Sinan al-Asadi, a man of 
KharidjI opinions, wounded him in the thigh with a 
dagger, crying out as he did so ““You have become an 
infidel (kafir) like your father”. Bleeding profusely, 
al-Hasan was carried to al-Mad&?in and cared for in 
the governor’s house. After this, the news of the 
attack on al-Hasan became widely known, having 
been purposely divulged by Mu‘awiya, and it led to 
desertions; Mu‘dAwiya advanced as far as al-Akh- 
niniyya, facing the troops of ‘Ubayd Allah en- 
camped at Maskin; at the same time his advance 
guard approached al-Mada?in. It was here that the 
negotiations, which had probably been opened some 
time earlier in spite of the opposition of al-Husayn 
and had been continued by means of envoys repre- 
senting the two disputing parties, came to a success- 
ful conclusion. Al-Hasan’s troops had no wish to 
fight, and each day an increasing number of ‘Irakis 
joined Mu‘awiya. 

The conditions of the agreement concern- 
ing al-Hasan’s abdication.—On the matter of 
the conditions of the agreement, there are in the 
sources certain variants which it is impossible to 
correct and reconcile.’ According to some accounts, 
Mu‘awiya gave carte blanche (but in respect of what ?) 
to al-Hasan, who later regretted not having asked for 
more. The compensation in money was the sum of one 
million dirhams (annual appanage ? in addition to the 
single payment of § million to be taken from the 
treasury of Kifa?) and the revenue from a district 
in Persia (Darabdjird? Fasa? al-Ahwaz?), which 
al-Hasan was never able to collect since the people of 
Basra were hostile, maintaining that it was a de- 
pendency of their own. Some traditions add other 
conditions which, however, must be suspected of 
having been interpolated later, in order to reduce the 
criticisms brought against al-Hasan and to show 
that he had raised certain problems and held firm in 
regard to his own point of view. These are the con- 
ditions: power was to be restored to al-Hasan after 
the death of Mu‘4wiya (but the idea of a pre-determ- 
ined succession had not yet made its appearance, and 
we know what difficulties Mu‘awiya was later to 
encounter in securing its acceptance by the Muslim 
community; from a letter of Mu‘awiya, we may de- 
duce that he represented the matter as being poss- 
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ible in the future, but without giving any undertak- 
ing on his part); according to another source, Mu‘awiya 
pledged himself not to designate a successor, the choice 
being referred to a committee (skérd) (but if so 
Mu‘awiya did not and could not contemplate his 
son’s succession!); again, Mu‘awiya promised to 
follow ‘‘the Book of God, the Sunna of the Prophet 
and the conduct of the righteous caliphs” (but such 
a condition in the sense that ‘AII’s party gave to it 
implied the condemnation of ‘Uthm4n’s policy; 
could Mu‘awiya accept that?); a general amnesty 
was to be granted; two million dirhams were to be 
paid to al-Husayn (this condition to show that al- 
Hasan had also thought of his brother ?); preference 
would be given to the Hashimis (‘Alids and ‘Abba- 
sids) over the Band ‘Abd al-Shams (Umayyads) in 
the granting of pensions (ad?) and awards (an 
admissible condition ?). 

During his halt at al-Akhniniyya, face to face with 
al-Hasan’s advance guard, Mu‘awiya informed 
‘Ubayd Allah b.‘Abb4s that al-Hasan had asked him 
to make peace, but he was not believed; he then nego- 
tiated in secret with ‘Ubayd Allah through the inter- 
mediary of a third party and offered him a million 
dirhams if he would join him, and this ‘Ubayd Allah 
did, unbeknown to his troops. This defection was 
to lead to a split in the ranks of the advance guard; 
it seems that 8,000 men followed the example of their 
general. Kays b. Sa‘d then took command of the 
4,000 who had not left him and invited them to 
choose between obedience to a misguided imam 
(Mu‘4wiya) and war under the command of a leader 
(himself) who was not an imam (a speech handed 
down, with certain variants); it seems that the sol- 
diers preferred to fight, but soon the situation 
changed, with the result that Kays consented to lay 
down his arms. From Maskin, where he had gone, 
Mu‘awiya went on to Kifa; al-Hasan rejoined him 
and declared officially in the mosque that he had 
renounced the caliphate. 

Al-Hasan’s abdication naturally provoked certain 
reactions: Hudjr b. ‘Adi [g.v.] told him that he would 
rather have heard that he had died before that day; 
the same Hudjr, or another adherent, accused him 
of having humiliated the Muslims; others suggested 
that he should review his decision; some years later, 
the Shi‘is, gathering together, showed their dis- 
approval of the fact that al-Hasan had not asked for 
sufficient guarantees, for he had not secured an 
undertaking in writing from Mu‘awiya that the 
latter would leave him the caliphate after his death. 
Mu‘awiya took various measures to prevent future 
insurrections: some of the tribes that were devoted 
to the ‘Alids he transferred from Kifa, replacing 
them by others from Syria, Basra and Mesopotamia 
(al-Tabari, i, 1920). 

What were the motives that led al-Hasan to abdi- 
cate? We can accept those specified in the sources— 
love of peace, distaste for politics and its dissensions, 
the desire to avoid widespread bloodshed—but it is 
also probable that he was aware that his cause was 
lost; if it is true that ‘Ali habitually emptied the 
State treasury (every week, it is said!) to share out the 
contents, he must have been short of money; more- 
over, defections had been frequent in the last years 
of his father’s caliphate and had even increased during 
his own; thus he could not rely on soldiers who had 
little desire to fight. The consequences of the abdi- 
cation weighed heavily on the ‘Alids who later 
claimed the throne. In the polemics against them, the 
argument that they had lost all claim on account of 
al-Hasan’s renunciation was not easy to rebut; a 
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hadith (al-Bukhari, ii, 169, Fr. tr. 238 f.) purported 
to show al-Hasan’s lack of resistance as a great merit: 
Muhammad is alleged to have said “This my son is 
a lord by means of whom God will one day reunite two 
great factions of Muslims’. 

After the abdication.—During the journey 
back to Medina, at al-Kadisiyya, al-Hasan received 
a letter from Mu‘awiya asking him to take part in 
the campaign against a Kharidji, Ibn al-Hansa? 
al-Ta?i, who had just started a revolt. Al-Hasan 
replied that he had given up fighting against him in 
order to bring peace to the people, and that he 
would not fight at his side. Having settled in 
Medina, al-Hasan lived quietly, at least in appearance, 
without engaging in politics; as before, he went from 
one marriage to another, so earning for himself the 
title of al-Mitiak ‘“‘the Divorcer’’. He had 60 or 70 or 
go wives and 300 or 400 concubines. This life of 
sensual pleasures does not appear, however, to have 
aroused much censure. In 49/669-70 (other dates: 
50, 48, 58, 59), he died of a somewhat prolonged 
illness, or else from poisoning, attributed by many 
of the sources to one of his wives, by name al-Dja‘da, 
daughter of al-Ash‘ath; Mu‘4wiya is said to have 
suborned her with the promise of a large sum of 
money and of marrying her to Yazid; but it should 
be noted that al-Hasan was in no way anxious to 
reveal his suspicions to his brother al-Husayn, for 
fear that vengeance for his death might be taken 
against some innocent person; the Yemen! chief 
al-Ash‘ath was regarded by the Shi‘is as a traitor, in 
the pay of Mu‘awiya, and it is quite possible that the 
hatred felt for him had been transferred to his 
daughter. Al-Hasan had expressed the wish to be 
buried beside his grandfather Muhammad, but 
Marwan b. al-Hakam and ‘A?isha together agreed 
to prevent al-Husayn from carrying out this request 
(another version: ‘A?isha consented, but Marwan 
was obdurate; Usd, 14f.). They were on the point 
of taking up arms, but al-Hasan had stated that, in 
the event of opposition, he could be buried in the 
Baki‘, and Abi Hurayra convinced al-Husayn that 
the best course would be to take this solution. As we 
do not know the exact dates either of the agreement 
for the abdication or of the official ceremony at 
Kifa, the length of al-Hasan’s caliphate cannot be 
determined; the sources, confronted with the same 
difficulty, give different periods—five months and 
ten days, six months and a few days, eight months 
and ten days. 

Al-Hasan’s physical and moral attributes. 
—This grandson of Muhammad was the one who 
resembled him most closely. According to Abu 
*|-Faradj al-Isfahani, he had a defect of speech in- 
herited from one of his uncles; it is sometimes added 
that he was a good orator (and several of his speeches 
have been reported). He is said to have been a ruler 
of mild disposition who never lost his composure 
(halim), generous and pious (it was from piety that 
he made numerous pilgrimages on foot); but the 
information that we possess about him stops short 
at this point, and the absence of any praise of his 
intelligence, skill or bravery is striking. He was a 
personage who shone with a reflected light, emanat- 
ing from his grandfather and his parents. 

Al-Hasan in the opinion of the Shi‘is— 
All Shi‘is, of whatever group, regarded and continue 
to regard al-Hasan as their second imam; they have 
never ceased to affirm that he was designated by his 
father to succeed him as ruler of the faithful. The 
prerogatives that they attribute to him in his capacity 
aS imam are the same as those of the other imams of 
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their lines (the differentiation of the lines starting 
with a later imdm);thus the questions relating to 
impeccability, infallibility, etc. do not concern him 
personally. 

The abdication of al-Hasan, so much criticized in 
his own time by many of his supporters, thus did not 
invalidate his position as imam; his conduct was 
justified as springing from his pious detachment from 
mundane matters. The gap left by the lack of extra- 
ordinary qualities was filled, in the Shi texts, by 
accounts of his miracles, among which were the 
following: at the time of his birth he praised God and 
recited the Kur?4n; Djibril rocked him in his cradle; 
an angel protected him, and also his brother, when 
they were asleep far away from their home; while 
still a child, he called to a palm-tree, and the tree 
came to him as a son to his father; as a child, he drew 
honey from a pebble, and Muhammad showed no 
surprise; he made an old palm-tree bear fruit; he 
raised the sanctuary of Mecca into the air; he made 
the houses of Medina tremble; he flew up into the sky, 
disappeared and returned after three days; he trans- 
ported the place where he and other Muslims were 
together present to Mecca, so that they might see 
the pilgrims performing the ‘wmra, and then swiftly 
restored it to the original spot; he asked God to send 
him food for 70 travelling companions and, the gates 
of heaven having opened, angels descended bearing 
cups, ewers, tables ready prepared, and food that 
was not only sufficient to satisfy the whole company 
but did not diminish; he caused water to gush forth 
when his comrades were searching for it; he took the 
stars from heaven and then restored them to their 
places; he revived a dead man, etc. After consulting 
sources differing from our own, Donaldson summar- 
izes other accounts also, but he is mistaken when he 
says that the number of al-Hasan’s miracles is 
limited to sixteen. The Shi‘is further maintain that 
Mu‘4wiya tried to poison al-Hasan 7o times, but 
never succeeded in killing him because he cured him- 
self by going to Muhammad’s tomb; that the Umay- 
yads shot 70 arrows into al-Hasan’s body before his 
burial (Donaldson); that, as a member of the sacred 
group consisting of Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, him- 
self and al-Husayn, al-Hasan shared their preroga- 
tives: creation as images of light thousands of years 
before the creation of the world, the sending of light 
into Adam’s loins and thereafter into the loins and 
the wombs of the forebears of the Five. Al-Hasan is 
one of the principal characters of the Persian reli- 
gious dramas (ta‘ziya). 
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AL-HASAN Bs. ‘AMMAR [see AL-HAKIM BI-AMR 
ALLAH]. 
AL-HASAN sb. HANF [see ast NuwAs]. 
AL-HASAN s. HAYY [see AL-HASAN B, SALIH B. 
HAYY]. 
AL-HASAN 8. KASIM [see 1prisips]. 
AL-HASAN bB. AL-KHASIB [see 18N AL-KHAsIB]. 
AL-HASAN 8B. MAKHLAD [see 1BN MAKHLAD]. 
AL-HASAN 8B. MUHAMMAD [see AL-MUHAL- 
LABI], 
AL-HASAN 8. MUHAMMAD a1-‘ATTAR [see 
AL-SATTAR]. 
AL-HASAN B. AL-SABBAH [see HASAN-1 SABBAH]. 
AL-HASAN Bs. SAHL, secretary of and governor 
for the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’min, and brother of 
the vizier al-Fadi b. Sahl [g.v.]. Iranian by birth, the 
son of a Zoroastrian convert, al-Hasan entered the 
service of the Barmakid al-Fadl b. Yahya [q.v.] during 
the reign of Harin al-Rashid. He later took part in 
al-Ma?miin’s action against his brother al-Amin, 
and when al-Ma’miin assumed the title of caliph in 
196/814 he was put in charge of taxation (al-kharddj) 
in the provinces which the new ruler controlled. 
After al-Ma?miin’s troops had captured Baghdad, 
his brother sent him to ‘Irak with instructions to 
ensure control there, while the caliph remained at 
Marw. It was at this time that he was confronted 
first with the ‘Alid revolts of Ibn Tabataba and Abu 
*1-Saraya, which he was able to suppress only with 
the help of the troops of the general Harthama, and 
then with a revolt by the population of Baghdad 
which aimed to depose al-Ma’mun and appoint 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi [g.v.] to the caliphate. After 
the mysterious assassination of al-Fadi b. Sahl and 
the return of the caliph’s court to Baghdad, it was 
expected (according to some authors) that al-Hasan 
would succeed his brother as vizier. In fact he with- 
drew from politics, afflicted, it is said, by ‘‘neuras- 
thenia’’, but mainly shocked by the circumstances 
of his brother’s death. He retired to his estates at 
Fam al-Silh, near WAsit, and it was there that there 
took place, in 210/825, the elaborate celebration 
of the marriage of his daughter Buran [q.v.] with the 
caliph al-Ma’miin, who had retained his esteem for 
his former supporter. He then made his daughter a 
gift of the palace to the south of Baghdad, called 
al-Kasr al-Hasani, which he owned and which was 
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to become one of the caliph’s palaces. He died at 
Fam al-Silh in 236/850-1 without having held any 
further office. 

Bibliography : D. Sourdel, Le vistrat ‘abbdside, 
Damascus 1959-60, index. 

(D. SourDRL) 

AL-HASAN B. SALIH 8. HAYY at-KUOFI, Ast 
‘ABD ALLAH, traditionist and Zaydi theologian of 
whose life little is known. It seems that he was born 
in 100/718-9 and, after giving his daughter in marriage 
to the son of Zayn al-‘Abidin, ‘Isa b. Zayd b. ‘All, 
went into hiding with his son-in-law, so eluding al- 
Mahdi’s search until his death which occurred at Kifa 
in 168/784-5. According to the Fthrist (178; Cairo ed., 
253), he was the author of several works, among 
which are mentioned: Kitab al-Tawhid, Kitab Imamat 
wuld ‘Ali min Fatima, al-Djdmi< fi’l-fikh, etc. 
With his two brothers ‘Ali and Salih, who shared 
his doctrine, he was regarded as the founder of the 
Zaydi sect of the Salihiyya, which seems to be iden 
tical with that of the Abtariyya (Butriyya), and only 
differs from the Sulaymaniyya in points of detail. 

Ibn Kutayba (Ma‘arif, ed. ‘Ukasha, 509) places 
al-Hasan b. Salih among the number of the ashab 
al-hadith, and Ibn al-Nadim remarks that the 
majority of the muhaddithin are Zaydis; moreover, 
the relations between the latter and the Mu‘tazila 
are well known, and al-Mas‘idi (Murédj, vi, 25) 
makes it clear that al-Hasan b. Salih is of the same 
opinion as the Mu‘tazila on the question of the ima- 
mate which, according to him, can belong to any 
family whatsoever. In fact, the main features of the 
doctrine which is attributed to him are essentially 
concerned with the imamate, which is elective and 
can be conferred on the mafd#l, even if the afdal 
is known [see 1mAma] at least insofar as the latter 
gives consent; consequently the caliphate of Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar is legitimate, given that ‘Ali, who 
was the best of the Muslims after the Prophet, agreed 
to forego the office; unlike the other Shi‘is, the 
Salihiyya thus considered that the Companions were 
not at fault in not giving preference to ‘Ali (cf. 
Ibn Hadjar, Lisén al-Mizdan, iii, 80, where he uses 
the name al-Hasan b. Hayy, as does also al-Djahiz, 
Tarbi‘, § 85). With regard to ‘Uthman, the Silihiyya 
do not excommunicate him and, considering that on 
the one hand heranks among the Sashara mubashshara 
[g.v.] and is consequently mu?min, and that on the 
other hand he performed actions which should earn 
him the title of kafir, they refuse to take sides 
ftawakkuf). In another connexion, this sect is in 
(avour of the use of force (sayf) to compel recognition 
of the imamate of any descendant of al-Hasan or 
al-Husayn who is worthy of it, and admits the possi- 
bility that two imams may reign in two different 
countries and be obeyed, even if they take contrary 
decisions and one of themdeclares the murder of 
his rival to be lawful. Al-Shahrastani adds that, 
in his time, the adherents of this doctrine confined 
themselves to the ‘aklid and appealed neither to 
va’y nor to idjtihdad. In regard to the usél, they 
followed the Mu‘tazila, whom they respected more 
deeply that the masters of Shi‘ism, whilst, for the 
fura‘, they adhered to the doctrine of Abii Hanifa, 
except on certain points on which they followed 
al-Shafi or the Shi‘a, 
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AL-HASAN 8. TIMORTASH [see ¢0ninips}. 

HASAN s. USTADH-HURMU2Z, ABO ‘ALT, one 
of the leading figures of the Biyid régime at 
the end of the 4th/roth century. His father, Ustadh- 
Hurmuz, one of the Sudjdjab of ‘Adud al-Dawla, is 
said to have been born in about 300/912; on entering 
the service of the son and successor of the great 
Biyid in Fars, Sharaf al-Dawla, he became governor 
of ‘Um4n for him and then, wishing to transfer his 
allegiance to the other son, Sams4m al-Dawla, master 
of ‘Irak, he had to return to private life (374/984). 
The son, Hasan, who was born in about 350/961, 
had for some time been in the service of Sams4m al- 
Dawla in Baghdad. But some years later they changed 
places: Samsim al-Dawla, evicted from ‘Irak by 
Sharaf al-Dawla, who was succeeded by Baha? al- 
Dawla, became master of Fars (380/990), in addition 
to Kirm4n which he already held. Hasan came there 
to see him, and had the governorship of Kirman 
given to his father, which he was to retain even after 
the death of Samsam al-Dawla and the conquest of 
Fars by Baha? al-Dawla. It was Hasan who, in Fars, 
quelled the revolt of Samsim al-Dawla’s cousins, 
the sons of ‘Izz al-Din Bakhtiy4r [g.v.]; it was mainly 
he who kept up resistance to Baha? al-Dawla in 
Abwaz. In 388/988, Sams4m al-Dawla met his death 
in a new revolt by Bakhtiyar’s sons. Hasan then 
rallied his Daylami army to the cause of Baha? al- 
Dawla who, in 391/1001, restored to him the gover- 
norship of Ahwaz. His administration there proved 
to be so successful that Baha? al-Dawla now entrusted 
him with the administration of ‘Irak, which at that 
time was racked by widespread disturbances (392/ 
1002); and despite setbacks in his struggle against 
the lord of the Batiha, Ibn WaAsil, and the Kurdish 
prince Badr b. Hasanawayh (with whom he was later 
reconciled), he retained this province until his death, 
which took place unexpectedly in 401/1011, at the 
age of 49 or 51. Though disagreeing about his birth, 
the authors are unanimous in praising the impartial 
energy of his administration, which restored order 
and a sound financial system; for the sake of public 
order, he forbade the celebration in Baghdad both 
of the Shi ‘ash#rda? and also of the Sunni counter- 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr; and 
there is a pretty story to illustrate his scrupulous 
regard for the property of foreign merchants. His 
obsequies were conducted by the celebrated sharif 
al-Radi, who wrote a kasida on him. His father, 
whom, when he himself was appointed to ‘Irak, he 
had enabled to succeed him in Ahwaz, survived him 
until 405/1015. 

Bibliography: Aba Shudja‘ al-Rudhrawart 
and Hilal al-Sabi? in Margoliouth, The Eclipse of 
the Abbasid Caliphate, iii (and trans., vi), and, for 
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(CL. CaHEN) 

AL-HASAN B. YOUSUF [see au-HIL1I]. 

AL-HASAN B. ZAYD B. aL-HASAN Bs. ‘ALI B. 
Asi TALIB was a pious man, who, following the ex- 
ample of his father and grandfather, abandoned all 
political aspirations and reconciled himself to 
‘Abbasid rule. His daughter became the wife of al- 
Saffah while he himself lived at the Caliph’s court, 
and is even said to have occasionally communicated 
the views of his ‘Alid relatives and their dependants 
to al-Mansiér. In 150/767 al-Mansir made him gover- 
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nor of Medina, but in 155/772 he aroused the Caliph’s 
wrath and was dismissed, imprisoned and had his 
property confiscated. But restitution was made to 
him by al-Mansiir’s successor, al-Mahdi, who gave 


him back all that he had lost, after al-Mansiir’s death. 


He died in 167/783 at al-HAdjir, while on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and was buried there. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 144, 149, 258, 358 f., 
377, 400, 453 f. and 2518; Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 
456; Ibn Hazm, Nasab Kuraysh, 280; Ibn al- 
Athir, v, 420, 454; vi, 4, 21 f., 53. 

(Fr. Buxt*) 

AL-HASAN 8s. ZAYD 8. MUHAMMAD eB. 
IsMA‘IL B. AL-HaSAN B. ZayD, a descendant of 
the preceding, founder of an ‘Alid dynasty in JTaba- 
ristan [g.v.}. The high-handed rule of the Tahirids 
on the one hand and, on the other, the settlement 
of SAlid elements in the region led to a rising in 
favour of al-Hasan b. Zayd, al-da% al-kabiy, in 250/ 
864. Al-Hasan, who was living at Rayy, was pro- 
claimed sovereign by a section of the population of 
Jabaristan and received the allegiance of Wah- 
sidan b. Djustan of Daylam [¢.v.}. He succeeded in 
defeating the Jahirid troops and seizing the towns 
of Amul and Sariya, while Djustan II took Rayy, 
which he had to abandon in 253/867 before the threat 
of the army sent by al-Mu‘tazz and commanded by 
Misa b. Bugha. Al-Hasan had furthermore to be 
perpetually on his defence against attacks on all 
sides and was more than once driven out of the coun- 
try, on which occasions he always found support in 
Daylam, so that in 257/871 he was able to take 
Djurdjan and in 259/873 Kimis. In this latter year, 
Djustan made an unsuccessful attempt to re-conquer 
Rayy, but he had also to assist the dé% in his struggle 
against Ya‘kib b. al-Layth al-Saffar [see saFFARIDS], 
who had undertaken an expedition against Tabaris- 
tan; al-Hasan was again forced to retire to Daylam 
but was saved by tremendous rains which obliged his 
enemy to withdraw. Thus the da% was able to return 
to Tabaristan and dwell there undisturbed until 
266/888, when Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah invaded Djur- 
djan and conquered a part of it. While al-Hasan 
was fighting with him there, another ‘Alid, in order 
to have himself proclaimed ruler, spread the news in 
Jabaristan that the da‘i was killed or wounded, but 
on al-Hasan’s return he was defeated and killed. Al- 
Hasan died in 270/884 in possession of his territory, 
which he passed on to his brother Muhammad b. 
Zayd, al-da%i al-saghir; his family continued to rule 
in Tabaristan till 316/928. Al-Hasan b. Zayd, who 
possessed rare energy and the capacity for stubborn 
resistance, was a sincerely religious man, well edu- 
cated, and a patron of letters. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 1528-33, 1583-6, 
1698, 1737 f., 1840, 1873, 1880, 1883-5, 1940, 2104; 
Fragmenta Historicorum Arabicorum, ed. de Goeje, 
570-4; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 85-8, 109, 138, 166, 171 f., 
177, 180, 183-5, 199, 208, 233, 286; Mas‘idl, 
Muridj, vii, 342 ff., viii, 353; Ibn Isfandiy4r, 
History of Tabaristan, transl. Browne, 162 ff.; A. 
Miiller, in Isl., i, 542, 545, ii, 27-32; Th. Néldeke, 
Ortentalische Skiszen, 194-7; V. Minorsky, La 
domination des Dailamites, Paris 1932; B. Spuler, 
Ivan, 71 n. 6, where further references are given, 
and index. (Fr. Buut*) 
HASAN ABDAL, a small town about 40 km. 

east of Afak, Pakistan, 33°48’ N., 72°44’ E., which 
forms a part of the ruins around the ancient Taxila. 
It is known as the site of a spring which has attracted 
legends of sanctity from Buddhist, Hindi, Muslim 
and Sikh sources, and in its form of the sacred tank 


of the Serpent King Elapatra was described by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A.D. 
It is now known by Muslims as the spring of Bab& 
Wali, and by the Sikhs as that of Pandj& Sahib 
(PandjabI pandjad ‘group of five (sc. fingers)’, #.¢., 
‘hand’), from the shape of a mark on a rock from 
underneath which the water flows. Sikh popular 
tradition ascribes the mark to the hand of their 
founder Guru Nanak, although the story is acknow- 
ledged by many including some devout Sikhs, to be 
an invention of the r2th/18th century; certainly 
there was no shrine of Sikh worship at Hasan Abdal 
before the time of Randjit Singh. 

The ‘Baba Wali’ mentioned seems to be ‘the saint 
Hasan of Kandahar, called Abdal, who came into 
India in the train of Timir, and was an ancestor 
of the historian Mir Ma‘sim, author of the Ta°vikh-¢ 
Ma‘siimi, who recorded his descent from the saint 
in an inscription on the Buland Darw4za of Fathpur 
Sikri. A variant tradition, however, collected by 
Cunningham (see Bibliography), makes one Kanda- 
hari saint of Baba Wali and a Gidjar saint of Hasan 
Abdal. The shrine of Baba Wall stands high on a hill, 
and the spring at its base is enclosed by a Sikh 
gurudwara, a tank canopied with mulberry-trees and 
filled with fish, and several tombs in ruins (one shown 
in Annual Report ASI 1919-20, Pl. Ib), one of which 
is said to be of a daughter of Akbar(?) and associated 
in British memories with the tomb of “Lalla Rookh” 
—the last poem in Moore’s romance was recited by 
the disguised prince at Hasan Abdal; but the histor- 
icity of the lady referred to is in doubt. 

Historically Hasan Abdial is of interest as having 
been a popular camping ground of the Mughal em- 
perors on their way to and from Kashmir; from the 
A?in-i Akbari (tr. Blochmann, i, 446) it is apparent 
that the town bore the name Hasan Abdal in Akbar’s 
time, and that Akbar visited the tomb of Hakim Abu 
‘|-Fath there (= the tomb mentioned above as 
illustrated in ARASI, obviously a ‘“Baghdadi 
octagon”’ and hence stylistically in the mid-1oth/16th 
century tradition). Opposite the shrine and on the 
far side of its stream are the remains of a Mughal 
garden with parterres and fountains, and of a bath; 
the site is known as W4h, said to have been so called 
from the emperor Akbar’s cry of admiration at its 
pleasant prospect. 

Bibliography: Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami, 4>in-¢ 
Akbart, tr. Blochmann, i, 446, 515; Tarikh-+ 
Ma‘stimi, tr. Elliot and Dowson, i, 239; M.S. Elphin- 
stone, Account of the kingdom of Caubool, i, London 
1839; A. Cunningham, ASJ, ii, s.v. 

(J. Burton-PaGE) 

HASAN AGHA, successor of Khayr al-Din as 
governor of Algiers, when the latter was re- 
called to Istanbul on 17 Rabi‘ I 942/15 October 1535 
to become kapudan-pasha. 

Hasan was of Sardinian origin; he was captured 
as a child by an Algerine pirate and made a slave of 
Khayr al-Din, who set him free and made him a 
eunuch and his confidant. While his master was in 
command at Algiers he performed various civil and 
military duties, Khayr al-Din leaving him at the 
head of the government with the title of khalifa. 
Until the attack by Charles V (1541) he seems to have 
acquitted himself well in his duties. It appears that 
the Count of Alcaudete, the governor of Oran, may 
have been in contact with him before the Emperor’s 
attack and have believed that he could count on 
Hasan to surrender the town without too much 
difficulty. It is even possible that the negotiations 
continued after the defeat of the Spanish expedition. 
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Subsequently, Hasan led a victorious expedition 
against the Kabyle chief of Kiko in 1542. He may 
a little later have undertaken a campaign against 
Tlemcen, but this is doubtful. He gave up his duties 
in unknown circumstances and died unremarked at 
Algiers at the end of 1545, aged about 58. 

Bibliography: Ha&do, Hist. des Rots d@’ Alger, 
chap. 3; H. de Grammont, Hist. d’Alger sous la 
domination turque, Paris 1887, 56-72; P. Ruff, 

La domination espagnole 4 Oran (1534-1558), Paris 

1900, 68-75; R. Basset, Documents musulmans 

sur le sidge a@’Alger en 1541, Paris-Oran 1890; 

S. Lane-Poole, The Barbary corsairs, London 

1890, 112-23. (R. Lz Tourngav) 

AL-HASAN at-A‘SSAM, famous Karmat! lead- 
er of Bahrayn, born at al-Ahsad in 278/891, died 
at Ramla in 366/977. His father Ahmad b. Abi Sa_d 
al-Hasan al-Djannabi was the brother of Abi 
Jahir Sulayman (see AL-DJANNABI]; he died by 
poisoning in 359/970. Al-Hasan al-A‘sam probably 
never held power alone, it being, after the death of 
Abii TAhir, held collectively by the latter’s brothers; 
but he was on several occasions in command of the 
Karmati armies. In 357/968, he took Damascus and 
defeated the Ikhshidid governor. He fell into dis- 
grace for misappropriating some of the booty, but 
regained command after the Fatimid conquest of 
Syria and the change in the attitude of the Karmatis, 
who allied themselves with the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 
With the help of the Buwayhid Bakhtiyar and the 
Hamdanid Aba Taghlib, al-Hasan al-A‘sam in 360 
gained a complete victory outside Damascus over 
the Fatimid general Dja‘far b. Falah, who was killed, 
and he had the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz cursed in 
the mosques. He next took Ramla, penetrated into 
Egypt and laid siege to Cairo. But a sortie by Djaw- 
har [q.v.] and the defection of his allies ‘Ukayl and 
Jayyi? forced him to retreat, and he returned to 
al-Ahs4, Damascus remained in the hands of the 
Karmatis. 

Al-Mu‘izz, who arrived in Cairo in 362/973, sent 
al-A‘sam a letter (see al-Makrizi, [#i‘dz al-hunafa?, 
251 f.) reproaching him for having abandoned the 
Fatimid cause, to which al-A‘sam sent an insolent 
reply. In 363/974 he marched once again against 
Egypt and laid siege to Cairo. But he was betrayed by 
his ally al-Hasan b. al-Djarrah [see DJARRAHIDS} 
and defeated by the Fatimid troops under the com- 
mand of the son of al-Mu‘izz, the future al-‘Aziz, 
and returned to al-Ahsa. 

The Karmatis who remained in Syria joined forces 
with the Turk Alptekin, a Buwayhid afficer who 
had fled from Baghdad and seized Damascus. A 
Fatimid army commanded by Djawhar arrived 
outside Damascus in Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 365/August 
976. Alptekin and the inhabitants of Damascus then 
appealed for help to al-A‘sam, whose arrival from 
al-Ahsa obliged Djawhar to retreat in Djumada I 
366/December 976. Pursued by al-A‘sam and Alptekin, 
Djawhar abandoned Ramla, then ‘Askalan, which 
he was forced to leave in humiliating conditions. 
After this, al-‘Aziz, who had been caliph since 
365/975, himself took the field, and Alptekin and 
al-A‘sam, who had returned to Ramla, suffered a 
severe defeat there. While the fleeing Alptekin was 
soon captured, al-A‘sam reached the Lake of Tiberias, 
where he received an emissary of the caliph and 
made peace on condition that the caliph paid him an 
annual tribute of 30,000 dimdrs, paid in advance for 
the current year. Then al-A‘sam returned to al- 
Ahsa. 

These last details are from the account of Ibn 


al-Kalanisi (followed by Ibn al-Athir), who states 
that the battle outside Ramla took place in Muhar- 
ram 367/August-September 977. But the other 
sources make al-A‘sam die at Ramla in Ragjab 
366/March 977, a few days after he arrived, already 
sick, in this town. If, as is probable, al-A‘sam died 
in 366, there may have arisen a confusion between 
him and his brother or cousin Dja‘far, who, accord- 
ing to Ibn al-Dawdd4ri, succeeded al-A‘sam in the 
command of the Karmatis allied to Alptekin, after 
his death. 

Al-AS$am has sometimes been considered as the 
principal promotor of the change in the attitude of the 
Karmatis towards the Fatimids. 

Bibliography: There is a notice on al-Hasan 
al-A‘sam in al-Kutubi, Fawdt, i, 115. Among the 
historians see, under the dates indicated, Ibn 
al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta>rikk Dimashk, 1-2 (repro- 
duction of Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi who copies Hilal 
al-Sabi?), 3 f., 15-21; Yahya b. Sadd al-Antaki, 
PO, xviii, 817 (119), xxiii, 351-2 (143-4), 358 (150), 
389-90 (181-2); Ibn Zafir, MS Brit. Mus. Or. 3685, 
fol. 48f.; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir?at al-samdn, 
MS Paris 5866, fol. r2r, 14r, 60v; Ibn al-Athir sub 
annis 357, 360, 364; Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jbar, iv, 88 £.; 
Makrizi, Iiti‘dz, ed. Shayy&al, 139, 180f., 200-4, 
247-8, 250-1; idem, Khifaf, i, 379; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Cairo ed., iv, 31, 56, 58-9, 62, 70, 74-5, 128; Ibn 
al-Dawadari, Chronik, Sechster Teil, Der Bericht 
tiber die Fatimiden, Cairo 1961, 134, 144, 148-9, 156, 
159 f., 175 f., 178-9. For the modern works, see 
S. de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druzes, i, 
Introduction, 219f., 227-39; Quatremére, Vie 
du khal. fat. Moess-lidin-Allah, in JA, 1837, 76 f.; 
Defrémery, Hist. des Ismaéliens de la Perse, in JA, 
1856, ii, 376-80; Wiistenfeld, Die Statthalter von 
Agypten..., Abh. G. W. Gétt., xxi (1876), 50-1; 
idem, Gesch. der Fatimiden-Chalifen, 114 f., 121 f., 
137; De Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes ..., 157, 
182, 183 f., 186-7, 188 f., 190-1; B. Lewis, The 
origins of Ismailism, 81 f.; H. 1, Hassan and T. A. 
Sharaf, al-Mu‘izz li-din Allah, Cairo 1948, 103 f. 
and index; W. Madelung, Fatimiden und Bahrain- 
gqarmaten, in Isl., xxxiv (1959), 35f., 55f., 65 f., 85 f. 
(a very important work). (M. CANARD) 
HASAN at-‘ASKARJ, Ast MunamMAD Hasan 

B.‘ALI, the eleventh Imam of the Twelver 
Shifa. He is known as al-Samit, al-Zaki, al- 
Khalis, al-Naki, al-Rafik and al-Hadi. He was 
commonly called Ibn al-Ridd (Imam ‘Ali al-Rida 
the eighth Imam) among his followers in his lifetime. 
His nisba, al-‘Askari, like that of his father the tenth 
Imm, derives from ‘Askar Samarra. He was born 
in al-Madina. Most Twelver Shi‘i authorities give the 
date of his birth as Rabi I 230f/November 844, but 
al-Kulini gives Ramadan 232/April 847 (Usul, 324). 
His mother was an umm walad named Hudayth. 
Some sources name her Siisan or Salil. He was 
brought to Samarra with his father in 233/847-8 or 
234/848-9 and continued to live there. Although he 
led a life of confinement and strict retirement, he was 
under constant surveillance during the six years of 
his Imamate and was for a while imprisoned by 
al-Mu‘tamid. His brother Dja‘far took part in in- 
trigues against him. 

According to the Twelver Shi traditions, Hasan 
al-‘Askari was nominated Imam by his father, the 
tenth Imam, soon after the death of the previously 
nominated Imam, his brother Muhammad Abi 
Dja‘far, and a few months before the death of their 
father in 254/868. The death of Hasan’s brother, 
Muhammad, in the lifetime of their father gave rise 
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to sectarian dissent, on the ground that the tenth 
Imam was the last Imam, and owing to the claims of 
Dja‘far to the Imamate. 

The eleventh Im4m fell ill on 1 Rabi* I 260/25 
December 873 and died seven days later. He was 
buried in his house beside his father. His Bab was 
“Uthman b. Sa‘id. Early Shi‘ authorities (al-Kulini, 
Usdl, 326; al-Mufid, al-Irshad, 365) say that during 
the week of his illness, the caliph al-Mu‘tamid sent 
his doctors and servants to attend the Imam, and 
that a considerable number of ‘Alid and ‘Abbasid 
notables visited him. Later Shi‘i sources accuse al- 
Mu‘tamid of poisoning him. 

At the death of the eleventh Imam, further dissen- 
sion arose among the Shi‘a on the question of his 
posterity [see MUHAMMAD AL-KA?IM]. Some believed 
that he left a child named Muhammad; other denied 
it. The latter were of no unanimous view: some 
held that Hasan al-‘Askari was al-Ka?im and would 
return; others regarded his childless death as a proof 
of their error in supporting his Imamate and turned 
to his brother Dja‘far. Al-Shahrastani mentions 
twelve dissentient sects (Mtlal, ed. Cureton, ii, 
128-31) while Mas‘idi speaks of twenty (Muridj, 
viii, 40). 

Bibliography: An early and detailed account 
of the life, miracles, companions and agents of 
the eleventh Imam is given by al-Kulini, Us#l, 
lith, Bombay 1302, 324-33 and 202-4. A full 
account of the sources with extensive citation is 
given by Muhammad Bakir al-Madilisi, Bikar 
al-anwar, Tehran 1302, xii, 154-79. See also al- 
Mufid, Kitab al-Irshad, Tehran 1308, 365-8; Naw- 
bakhti, Firak al-Shi‘a, ed. Ritter, 78-89; Ibn 
Khallikan (De Slane trans.), i, 390-1; Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, 189; al-Khatib, Ta°rikh Baghdad, vii, 366; 
Ibn Jilin, al-A?imma al-ithnaashar, ed. Salah 
al-Din al-Munadjdjid, Beirut 1958, 113; Ibn al- 
“Imad, Shadhardt, ii, 141 ff.; Abu ’l-Mahasin, 
Nudjtim (Cairo ed.), iii, 32. 

In addition to the sources mentioned in the ar- 
ticle, reference may also be made to ‘Abbas Ikbal, 
Khanedan-i Nawbakhti, Tehran 1311 solar, index; 
D. M. Donaldson, The Shi‘tte Religion, London 
1933, 217-25; and J. N. Hollister, The Shia in 
India, London 1953, 90-2. 

(J. Exrasx) 

HASAN BABA, dey of Algiers from the be- 
ginning of 1682 till 22 July 1683. He first exercised 
the functions of corsair-captain (ra?is) at Algiers; 
in this capacity he took part in the revolt of 1671 
which replaced the powers of the eghas by that of 
the deys. Son-in-law of the first dey, Hadidj Muham- 
mad Jriki who was also a corsair, he already played 
an important part in the days of this timid old man. 
Thus, when Hadjdj Muhammad fled to Tripoli on 
receiving news that a French fleet was coming to 
attack Algiers, Hasan Baba had no difficulty in 
seizing power (beginning of 1682). He engaged in a 
brief campaign to repulse the Moroccan troops 
threatening Tlemcen, but hurried back to Algiers, 
towards which Duquesne’s fleet was sailing. The 
fleet arrived there on 29 July, bombarding the town 
from 26 August to 12 September. During this time 
the dey exercised a rigid authority over the town. 

Having on this occasion gained nothing, Duquesne 
returned in 1683 and began to bombard the city 
afresh on 26 June. This time the dey agreed to 
negotiate and to hand over hostages, among whom 
was a ra°is whom he regarded as his rival, Hadidi 
Husayn nicknamed Mezzomorto. The latter succeeded 
in procuring his release by Nuquesne on 22 July and 
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led the other corsairs to make an attack on Hasan 
Baba, who was murdered the same day. 
Bibliography : Chevalier d’Arvieux, Mémoires, 
v, Paris 1735; H. de Grammont, Hist. d’Alger sous la 
domination turque, Paris 1887, 220-5, 242-51. 
(R. Le Tourngav) 
HASAN at-BASRI, Ast Sa‘Ip B. Abt ’L~-HASAN 
YASAR AL-Basrl (21/642-110/728), famous preacher 
of the Umayyad period in Basra, belonging to the 
class of the ‘‘successors’’ (#ébi‘un). His father, whose 
name was originally Péréz, was made prisoner at the 
taking of Maysan in Irak, and is said to have been 
brought to Medina, where he was manumitted by his 
owner, a woman whose identity cannot be definitely 
established, and married Hasan’s mother, Khayra. 
According to tradition, Hasan was born in Medina 
in 21/642 (for a critique of this tradition see Schaeder, 
op. cit. in bibl., 42-8). He grew up in Wad! ’l-Kurra 
and, one year after the Battle of Siffin, went to 
Basra. As a young man he took part in the campaigns 
of conquest in eastern Iran (43/663 and the following 
years). Thereafter he lived in Basra until his death in 
110/728. His fame rests on the sincerity and upright- 
ness of his religious personality, which already made 
a deep impression on his contemporaries (Ritter, 
14 ff., 33, n. 5), and above all on his famous sermons 
and pronouncements in which he not only warned his 
fellow citizens against committing sins, but com- 
manded them to consider and to regulate their whole 
life sub specte aeternitatis, as he did himself. These 
sermons, of which only fragments have been pre- 
served, are among the best surviving specimens of 
early Arabic prose. Their vivid images and striking 
antitheses place them in the class of great rhetoric. 
It was not without reason that anthologists such as 
Djahiz and Mubarrad quoted them together with the 
famous speeches of the political leaders of the 
Umayyad period as models of style, and many of his 
sayings have even found their way into the great 
dictionaries. Two famous examples are: hddithi 
hadhihi 'l-kuliba fa?innahad sari‘atu 'I-duthir ‘‘Re- 
polish these hearts (the seats of religious feeling), for 
they very quickly grow rusty!’’ (Ritter 34, mistrans- 
lated) ; idj‘ali’l-dunyd ka 'l-kantarati tadjusu ‘alayha 
wala ta‘muruha! “Make this world into a bridge over 
which you cross but on which you do not build!” 
(Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 158). It is natural that 
there is hardly any work of hortatory literature in 
which some of Hasan’s sayings are not quoted. His 
political judgements of the earlier caliphs are not, as 
is usually the case, confessions of allegiance to a 
political party, but arise from his religious principles. 
He criticized fearlessly the rulers of his time, the 
governors of ‘Irak. When he went so far as to 
criticize the founding of W4sit by Hadjdjadj in 86/ 
705, he incurred the displeasure of the governor and 
had to go into hiding until Hadjdjadji’s death 
(Schaeder, 55-63; Ritter, 53-5). Nevertheless Hasan 
disapproved of those who took part in attempts to 
1emove by rebellion the evil governors (taghyir al- 
munkar). When the followers of the rebel Ibn Ash‘ath 
(81/700) ordered him to join them, he explained that 
the violent actions of tyrants were a punishment 
sent by God which could not be opposed by the 
sword but must be endured with patience (Schaeder, 
56-7; Ritter, 51). In his sermons he constantly 
warned against worldly attitudes and attachment to 
earthly possessions: men are already on the way to 
death and those who are already dead are only 
waiting for the others to follow (Ritter, 20). He was 
suspicious of those who amassed riches. He rejected 
a suitor for his daughter’s hand who was famous for 
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his wealth simply because of his riches (Ritter, 25), 
and it did not occur to him to accept uncultivated 
land (mawdat) which was being distributed free: “‘if I 
could have everything that lies between the two 
bridges for a basketful of earth, it would not please 
me” (Ritter, 25-6). Hasan called the worldling, whose 
faith sat lightly on him and who sinned without 
concern, by the term mundfik, which only he used 
in this sense. Hence he appears in the doxographies 
as the chief representative of the doctrine that the 
sahib al-kabira was a mundfik (Ritter, 42-4). He 
judged sins strictly (tashdid al-ma‘asi) and con- 
sidered that the sinner was fully responsible for his 
actions. He cannot exculpate himself by saying that 
God created all actions. This is the attitude of the 
Kadariyya. Ibn Taymiyya recognizes the connexion 
between taskdid al-ma‘dsi and Kadariyya when he 
says: ‘“‘Men call everyone who judges sin harshly a 
Kadari’’, and states that for this reason Hasan has 
been accused of adhering to Kadari doctrine. There 
is no doubt that Hasan had taken the standpoint of 
the Kadaris, although attempts were made already 
at an early date to clear his reputation of this stain 
(Ritter, 57 ff.). It appears to be demonstrated also 
by the risdla to ‘Abd al-Malik (ed. Ritter, 67-83). 
Hasan’s ukhkuwwa “brotherly feeling’? and his 
altruism are also stressed. One of his admirers was the 
poet Farazdak [g.v.], who called him as a witness for 
his divorce from his wife Nawar (Mubarrad, al- 
Kamil, 70). 

Not much of Hasan’s work has survived. In 
addition to the fragments of sermons already 
mentioned we have a risala to ‘Umar II of an ascetic 
and hortatory character (Ritter, 21 ff.), a risdla to a 
“brother” in Mecca, to whom he recommended 
mudjaéwara, residence in Mecca (Ritter, 8-9), a work 
on the 54 farida, whose authenticity is not yet 
established (Ritter, 7-8). According to the Fihrist 
(34, 1), Hasan had written a tafsir. L. Massignon, in 
Essai, 162-3, cites a few details of Kur’anic exegesis. 
G. Bergstrisser, in Islamica, ii, 11 ff., deals with 
Hasan’s much sought-after “readings” of the Kur?an. 
Measured by later standards, Hasan handled hadith 
in a very careless fashion. His own sayings were 
circulated as hadiths, and he did not protest (Ritter, 
11). Hence he is judged harshly by the critics of the 
muhaddithin. Dhahabi designates him in the Mizan, 
8.v., as kathir al-tadlis “rich in forgeries’”’ (Ritter, 2-3). 

Influence: The Ahl al-sunna wa ‘l-djama‘a and 
the Mu‘tazilis both considered him as one of them, 
although the latter at times claimed that their 
origin was not connected with him. The followers 
of futuwwa considered him, because of his ukkuwwa, 
as their imdm (Ritter, 40 ff.). His name appears in 
the silstlas of many Sifi orders as a link in the chain, 
and he is cited innumerable times in moral works of 
exhortation. The influence of his ascetic piety 
persisted in Basra (Ritter to be corrected). 
In the chief work of the Sifi school of Basra, the 
K4&t alt-kuldb of Aba Talib al-Makki, it is stated: 
wa ‘l-Hasanu rahimahu 'lldhu imdmund fi hadha 
'L‘tlmi ‘Nadhi natakallamu bih, atharahu nakfa wa 
sabllahd natbaSu wa min mishkdatiht nastad? “and 
Hasan is our imdm in this doctrine which we 
represent. We walk in his footsteps and we follow his 
ways and from his lamp we have our light” (K#, 
i, 149). 

Bibliography: Sources: There is hardly any 
Arabic annalistic or general biographical work 
which does not contain something concerning 
Hasan and hardly a work on ethics, exhortation, 
mysticism or adab which does not cite one of Hasan’s 


sayings. The following may be mentioned: Ibn 

Sa‘d, Tabakdt, viif1, 114 ff.; Fikvist, 183; Ibn al- 

Murtada, Tabakdt al-Mu‘tasila, ed. Susanna 

Wilzer (Bibl. Isl. 21), 18 ff.; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyan 

al-akhbay, Cairo 1925, index; Ibn Khallikan, no. 

155; Shahrastani, al-Milal wa ’l-nihal, ed. Cureton, 

32; Abi Talib al-Makki, Kat al-kulib, Cairo 1310, 

passim; Abi Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliyd>, Cairo 

1932-8, passim; Hudjwirl, Kashf al-mahdjab, tr. 

R. A. Nicholson, GMS xvii, 86f.; Farid al-Din 

‘Attar, Tadhkkirat al-awliya?, ed. Nicholson, i, 

24 ff.; Ibn al-Djawzi, 4dab Hasan al-Basri, Cairo 

1931; Akhbar Hasan al-Basri, ms. Zahiriyya, 

Damascus, cf. Fihris (Ta?rikh), 306 (not seen); 

Djahiz, al-Bayan wa ’l-tabyin, Cairo 1949, index; 

Mubarrad, al-Kamil, index; Diamharat rasdil al- 

‘Arab, ed. Ahmad Zaki Safwat, Cairo 1937, i, 

378-89. 

Modern studies: L. Massignon, Essai sur les 
origines du lexique technique de la mystique musul- 
mane, Paris 1922, 152-75; H. H. Schaeder, Hasan 
al-Basri, in Isl., xiv (1925), 42 ff.; H. Ritter, 
Studien zur Geschichte der islamischen Frommigkeit, 
i, Hasan el-Basri, in Isl., xxi (1933), 1-83; idem, in 
IA, s.v. Hasan Basri; J. Obermann, Political 
theory in early Islam, Publications of the American 
Oriental Society, Offprint series no. 6, 19353 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, al-Hasan al-Basri, Cairo 1952 (not 
seen). (H. RitTER) 
HASAN BEY-ZADE, Aumep (d. ? 1046/1636-7), 

Ottoman historian, was the son of ‘Kiiétik’ 
Hasan Bey, who was Reis al-kiittab for the four 
months of Khadim Mesih Pasha’s Grand Vizierate 
(Dhu’l-Hidjdja 993—Rabi‘ II 994/December 1585— 
April 1586) and died in Muharram 995/December 
1586. Obliged by poverty to abandon the theological 
career, Hasan Bey-zade entered the kalem service 
(probably in 998/1590 or 999/1591) as a clerk to the 
Diwan-i Hiimaytin. He was present on the Hun- 
garian campaigns of 1005/1596 and 1007/1598 as 
secretary of the serddy. At the beginning of the 
Uyvar/Neuhausel campaign of 1008/1599, Ibrahim 
Pasha made him his bash tedhkeredjs (Na‘ima, 
Ta‘vikh, ed. of 1281-3, i, 214), in which post, with 
ashort period as ‘acting’ reis al-ksittabduring the Kan- 
izha campaign(Solakzade, 656), he served successive 
serdars until at least 1013/1604. He is mentioned as 
defterday of Anadolu in 1018/1609 (Na‘imé, ii, 71). 
Thereafter, but with many periods out of office, he 
held a succession of posts whose sequence and dur- 
ation is not yet established (defterdar of Tuna (twice), 
Aleppo, Karaman; beglerbegi of Kefe, Karaman). 
According to Hadjdji Khalifa (i, 285 = ed. Fliigel, 
no, 2160) he died in 1046/1636-7. 

His History of the Ottomans, as yet unpublished, 
falls into two parts: the first two-thirds is an abridge- 
ment of the Tadj al tawdarikk of Sa‘d al-Din [q.v.]; the 
rest is apparently original and, for the later reigns, 
of great importance, since it depends on Hasan Bey- 
zade’s own experiences. Manuscripts are fairly 
numerous: to those listed in Babinger, 174 and 414, 
in Istanbul Kiitiipanclert Tarih-Cografya yasmalan 
kataloglars, i/2, 1944, 116-8, by O. F. K6priilii [see 
Bibl.j, and in F. E. Karatay, Topkap: Saray ... 
tiirkge yazmalar katalogu, i, 1961, nos. 745-7, add 
Konya, Mevlana Miizesi 3086. The History was first 
composed in 1031-2/1622-3 (see Fliigel, ii, 255); but the 
manuscripts vary both in their content (? two 
recensions, see Tarik Dergist, ii/3-4, 99) and in the 
points to which they reach: at least three (Nuruos- 
maniye 3106, Tarih Kurumu 517, Konya) have 
continuations to 1039 (==Solakzade, p. 749, see below), 
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and two (Vienna 1049, K®épriilii) to 1045/1636 
(= Solakzade, 763). The work served as a main 
source for Petewi (see Ta’rikh, i, 3 etc.), Katib 
Celebi (see Fedhleke, i, 11 etc.) and Na‘ima (perhaps 
indirectly, through S$harih al Manar-zade, see 
Tarikhk, i, 10, and NAMA); while Solakzade [g.v.] 
frequently follows it so slavishly that he reproduces 
verbatim Hasan Bey-zade’s autobiographical refer- 
ences : thus at Ta°*rikk, 610 and 635, for example, 
tshbu sahib al-hurdf and bu fakir refer to Hasan Bey- 
zade (Na‘ima, e.g., at i, 309, occasionally does the 
same). It remains to be investigated whether a com- 
plete edition of the work is required or whether its 
essential information is in fact already available 
through these published texts. 

Hasan Bey-zade is the author also of Usél al- 
hikam fi nisdm al-‘dlam (MS: Istanbul, Belediye 
0.49), dedicated to Celebi ‘Alf Pasha (Grand Vizier 
1029-30/1619-21); it is a collection of maxims of 
government, abridged from the Rawé al-akhydar of 
Mehmed b. Khatib Kasim (d. 940/1533, see ‘Othmanlt 
mie ellifleri, ii, 17; Brockelmann, II, 429), itself based 
on, the Rabi‘ al abrar of al-Zamakhshari. A medjmi‘a 
in the possession of Prof. Cavid Baysun (for details 
see Tarih Dergisi, ii/3-4, 100, n. 8 and TM, x, 322-3) 
contains some poems composed by Hasan Bey-zade 
(who used, besides his personal name Ahmed, the 
makhlas Hamdi), and three fethndmes (one incom- 
plete) which he wrote for the capture of Kanizhe 
(1009/1600). In the Public Record Office in London 
are preserved two letters informing Queen Elizabeth 
of this victory, one from the Sultan (SP 102/4, partial 
trans. in B. Lewis, Istanbul and the civilization of the 
Ottoman Empire, Norman Okl. 1963, 166-8), the 
other from the Grand Vizier (SP 102/61): these were 
probably composed by Hasan Bey-zade. 

Bibliography: Bursalf Mehmed Tahir, ‘Oth- 
ménlt miiellifleri, iti, 46; Babinger, 174; IA, s.v. 
Hasan-beyzade (by Orhan F. Képriilii); M. Cavid 
Baysun, Reis iil-kiitiab Kiguk Hasan Bey, in 
Tarih Dergist, ii/3-4 (1952), 97-102; idem, Hasan- 
Beysade Ahmed Pasa, in TM, x (1953), 321-40. 

(J. H. Morprmann-[V. L. Méwace]) 

HASAN BUZURG, founder of the Djalayirid 
[g.v.] dynasty. 

HASAN CELEBI [see KinaLizADE]. 

HASAN DIHLAWI, Napjym at-Din Hasan B. 
SALA aAL-Sipjzl aL-Dintawi (b. 655/1275, d. 737/ 
1336), eminent poet and hagiographer of 
Islamic India, is principally known for his Diwan 
and for the Fawdid al-fu’dd, a compilation, made 
between 707/1307 and 721/1321, of the dicta of his 
preceptor Nizam al-Din al-Awliy4 [g.v.]. The autho- 
ritativeness of the later work is acknowledged by his 
contemporaries, including the historian Diya al-Din 
Barani {g.v.], as well as in all subsequent hagio- 
graphies compiled in India. He was a close friend of 
Amir Khusraw and, like him, attached at Multan 
to the court of Prince Muhammad (Shahid), son of 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban (665/1266-686/1287). 
They were both attached to the court of ‘Ala al-Din 
Khaldji (696/1296-716/1316). Later he migrated to 
Dawlat4bad in Dakhan and died there. His fame as 
a poet was eclipsed by that of Amir Khusraw, but in 
his own right he is the master of a direct, appealing 
style. 

Bibliography: Diwan; among various MSS: 
British Museum Add. 24,952 and India Office 
Pers. 1223; Kulliyyat, ed. Mas‘id ‘Ali ‘Mahwi’, 
Haydarabad 1352/1933; Fawdaid al-fu’dd, Delhi 
1865; see also Storey, i, 1025* for further details 
of his work. 
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Amir Khusraw, I‘djds-i Khusrawt, Lucknow 
1876, 51; ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi, Aghbdar al- 
akhyar, Delhi 1332/1913, 101-3; Ghulam Sarwar, 
Khasinat al-asfiyda?, i, Lucknow 1914, 344; Muham- 
mad Ghawthi, Gulsdr-i abrdr, Urdu tr., Agra 1326/ 
1928, 93-5; Rahman ‘Ali, Tadhhira-i ‘ulamd-+ 
Hind, Lucknow 1914, 48-9; Firishta, Lucknow 
1864; Barani, Ta°rikh-i Firds Shaht, Calcutta 1862, 
60, 360; ‘Abd al-Kadir Bada?ini, Muntakhab al- 
tawarikh, Calcutta 1924, i, 204; Shibli Nu‘manl, 
ShiY al-‘Adjam, A‘zamgarh 1339/1920, v, 129-32; 
Nizami Bada?inl, Kamas al-mashkahiy, Bada>un 
1924, i, 204; K. A. Nizami, Some aspects of the 
religion and politics in India during the 13th 
century, Aligarh 1961, 270; idem, Tarikh-i 
mash@ikh-i Cisht, Delhi 1953, 181; H. Habib, 
Cishti records of the Sultanate Period, in Medieval 
India Quarterly, ifii (1950), 1-43; S. M. Ikram, 
Armaghan-i Pak, Karachi 1953, 43. 

(Aziz AHMAD) 

HASAN FEHMI, Ottoman statesman, was 
born near Batum, the son of Hadjdj!-oghlu Sherif 
Molla and grandson of one Mehmed Agha. After 
primary education there he went to Istanbul, where 
he studied Arabic, Persian, and French with private 
tutors, as well as law. He began government service 
as an employee of the Translation Bureau in 1858, 
subsequently becoming an official in various com- 
mercial courts. While so employed he wrote for the 
newspapers Takwim-t Tidjdret and Dijeride-t Hawé- 
dith. In 1868 he became president of the first megjlis 
of the Commercial Court, but was dismissed, pro- 
bably in late 1871, during the Grand Vizierate of 
Mahmid Nedim Pasha {q.v.]. For some years there- 
after he practised law privately. 

Upon the institution of the constitutional regime 
by Midhat Pasha [g.v.] and ‘Abd al-Hamid II [¢.v.], 
Hasan Fehmi, then chief clerk of the Translation 
Bureau, was elected a deputy by the Istanbul 
electors on the fourth ballot, on 1 March 1877. When 
the chamber met on 21 March, it elected him one of 
the four secretaries for the first session. On the closing 
day of that session, 28 June 1877, Hasan Fehm! 
made the major speech, pointing with pride to the 
chamber’s free discussion and to its beneficial 
actions, even though in his view it had not accom- 
plished all it should have done. 

Chosen again on 12 November 1877 as an Istanbul 
deputy for the second session of the parliament, 
Hasan Fehmi became president of the chamber by 
election on the third ballot, taking office on 31 
December. As president he was more moderate and 
courteous than had been his predecessor Ahmed 
Wefik Pasha [g.v.] in the first session, but allowed 
more digression by those who spoke. The session over 
which he presided, prorogued by the sultan on 14 
February 1878, passed no bills, but effectively 
criticized the ministry. Hasan did not, like Ahmed 
Wefik, assume the réle of government spokesman. 
After the chamber’s dissolution Hasan Fehmi conti- 
nued as vice-president of a special chamber com- 
mittee, over which the sultan presided, to aid 
refugees from the Russo-Turkish war. 

In 1878 Hasan Fehmi was appointed Minister of 
Public Works. While occupying this office he taught 
commercial law and international law in Istanbul. 
He was also for a time director of the civil list 
(Khasine-i Khassa nasiri), His lectures on law were 
published in summary form in a book entitled 
Telkhis-+ huktk-i dtiwel, but after a jurnal submitted 
to ‘Abd al-Hamid II the book was suppressed and 
he was reprimanded. In 1881 Hasan Fehmi attained 
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the rank of vizier, and became Minister of Justice. 
In the first months of 1885 he was sent on a special 
diplomatic mission to London to negotiate the 
Egyptian question. In 1889 he became collector of 
customs (Rusimat emini), in 1892 walt of Aydin, and 
in 1895 wali of Selanik, then again collector of 
customs and president of the Council of Accounts 
(Diwan-i mubdsebat). He was the second Turkish 
delegate to sign the peace after the Greco-Turkish 
war of 1897. 

Despite his many offices under ‘Abd al-Hamid ITI, 
Hasan Fehmi retained the reputation of being 
untainted by the régime, and after the revolution of 
1908 was regarded by some affection by the Young 
Turks as an “Old Young Turk” and a living link 
between the first and the second constitutional 
periods, During the two years following the revolution 
he was twice Minister of Justice and once President 
of the Council of State in various cabinets, and 
became a member of the Senate. He died in rgro in 
his house at Edirne Kap! and was buried in the family 
cemetery at Fatih on Agha Yokushu. His wife was 
the daughter of ‘Abd al-Halim Ghalib Pasha. 

Bibliography: Ibrahim Alaettin (Gévsa), 

Meshur adamlar, Istanbul 1933-5, ii, 479-80; 

Gévsa, Turk meshurlan, Istanbul 1946?, 134; 

R. Devereux, The first Ottoman constitutional 

period, Baltimore 1963, index; Bursalf Mehmed 

Tahir, ‘Othmdnli miPellifleri, iif1, 155; Mehmed 

Zeki Pakaln, Son sadrazamlar ve basvekiller, 

Istanbul 1940-8, index; Ibniilemin Mahmud 

Kemal fnal, Son asi Tiirk sairleri, Istanbul 1930-42, 

index; dem, Osmanl devrinde son sadriazamlar, 

Istanbul 1940-53, index. (R. H. Davison) 

HASAN FEHMI erenp1, known as Akshehirli, 
an Ottoman Sheykh al-Islim. The son of ‘Othman 
Efendi of Ilgin, he was born in 1210/1795-6, and held 
various appointments in the teaching branch of the 
“Ibmiyye [q.v.] profession. In 1275/1858-9, on the 
death of Yahy& Efendi (¢.v.], he was appointed to the 
office of Ders Wekili, with the duty of teaching and 
preaching on behalf of the Sheykh al-Islam. Djewdet, 
who had reason to be hostile to Hasan Fehmi, indi- 
cates that the appointment was made for want of any 
one better, and says that he was known among the 
students as kadhkdbi—the liar (Tezdkir 13-20, ed. 
Cavid Baysun, Ankara 1960, 69; according to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Sheref, he earned this soubriquet by not 
fulfilling the promises he made to the influential 
people whom he approached). His position became 
much stronger after the accession of Sultan ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, whose preceptor he was. In 1863 he accom- 
panied the Sultan to Egypt, where he is said to have 
had learned conversations with the Azhari Shaykh 
Ibrahim b. ‘Ali al-Sakka&? (q.v.]. In 1867 he became 
Kadi‘asker of Anatolia, then of Rumelia, and in 
April 1868 was appointed, for the first time, as 
Sheykh al-Islam. This was a time when the modern- 
ization of the apparatus of government was reducing 
the jurisdiction and power of the office of the Sheykh 
al-Islam; the creation in particular of new adminis- 
trative bodies dealing with law and education meant 
a curtailment of his authority in matters previously 
regarded as his exclusive concern [see BAB-1 MasHI- 
kKHAT]. Hasan Fehmi tried to resist these encroach- 
ments. The first object of his counter-attack was the 
committee which, under the chairmanship of Ahmad 
Diewdet [g.v.] and the authority of the Diwan-i 
Abkkam+ ‘Adliyye, was preparing a new Ottoman 
civil code, the famous Medjelle [q.v.]. Djiewdet and 
his committee had successfully resisted the pressure 
of the extreme Westernizers, egged on by the French 


ambassador Bourée, for a French-style code, and were 
preparing a modern statement of Hanafi Muslim 
law. They now had to face the opposition, on the 
other side, of the ‘u/ama?, led by the Sheykh al-Islam, 
who saw in the preparation of this code under the 
department of justice a usurpation of the functions 
and prerogatives of his own office. Hasan Fehmi 
offered various obstructions to the work; in 1870 he 
procured the removal of Djewdet to other duties and 
the transfer of the Medjelle committee, under a new 
chairman, to the jurisdiction of his own office. 
Djewdet later returned to the chairmanship, but the 
feud between him and Hasan Fehmi continued 
(Ebul’ula Mardin, Medeni hukuk cephesinden Ahmet 
Cevdet Pasa, Istanbul 1946, 64, 70, 78-80, 82, 84, 
88 f., 91 ff., 98-9, 106, citing Diewdet’s own account of 
these matters from his unpublished memoranda). 

Another objective was the newly opened Dar al- 
Funiin, designed by the Ministry of Education to 
grow into a university and serve as the corner-stone 
of a modern educational system. Hasan Fehmi was 
not present at the ceremonial opening in 1870; there 
is good reason to believe that he was instrumental in 
bringing about the closing of the Dadar al-Funin in 
the following year. There is some evidence that one 
of the circumstances leading to this closure was a 
public lecture given by Dj2mal al-Din al-Afghani, 
which was reported to the Sheykh al-Islam as being 
heretical and blasphemous (Osman Keskioglu, 
Cemaleddin Efgani, in Ildhiyat Fakiiltesi Dergisi, 
1962, 92-6, where other Turkish sources are cited; 
M. Z. Pakalm, Son sadrtasamlar..., iv, Istanbul 
1944, 136 ff.; Osman Ergin, Tiirkiyede maarif tarihi, 
ii, Istanbul 1940, 460 ff.; Mehmed ‘Ali ‘Aynf, Dar 
al-Fiintin ta?rikhi, Istanbul 1927 (not seen); E. G. 
Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-09, Cambridge 
1910, 7; R. H. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman Em- 
pire 1856-1876, Princeton N.J. 1963, 271). 

Hasan Fehmi was dismissed from office in Septem- 
ber 1871, ten days after the death of his protector the 
Grand Vizier ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.], and two weeks after 
the return of Djewdet as chairman of the Medjelle 
committee and a member of the Council of State. He 
returned to office for a second term as Sheykh al- 
Islim in July 1874, and remained until May 1876. 
He lost no time in resuming his quarrel with Djewdet, 
whom he blamed for the transfer of the Medjelle 
committee from the bab-i fetwd, under his own juris- 
diction, to the Sublime Porte (Mardin, op. c#t., 
114 ff., 123 f.). The work on the Medjelle proceeded, 
however, and by now the Sheykh al-Islam was even 
willing to attend the first prize-giving ceremony of 
the Galatasaray school in 1875 (Mahmid Djewad, 
Maarif-t ‘Umimiyye Nezgdareti tarikhde-t teshkilat 
we idjra>ati, Istanbul 1338, 152). The last eight and a 
half months of his tenure of office coincided with the 
second Grand Vizierate of Mahmid Nedim Pasha 
{q.v.], and ended with his tall. The riots of 10 May 
1876 were directed especially against the Grand 
Vizier and the Sheykh al-Islam, the rioters demand- 
ing the dismissal of both. Hasan Fehmi’s unpopularity 
was no doubt due in part to his association with a 
very unpopular minister. There is also some evidence 
that he was personally unpopular among the ‘ulema? 
and theological students (see for example Mehmed 
Memdih, Mir°at-i shw-andt, Izmir 1328, 64-5, where 
he is accused of giving advancement only to his own 
followers, and of appointing unqualified persons). 
Prof. Davison (Reform ..., 325) hazards the guess 
that his unpopularity among the students may have 
been due to the influence of Djam4l al-Din al-Af- 
ghani, against whom he is said to have acted in 1870. 
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The hostility of Djewdet, better grounded and more 
potent, will no doubt have had some effect. Mahmiid 
Nedim Pasha is said to have tried to pacify the stu- 
dents by offering to replace Hasan Fehmi, but 
without avail. Both were dismissed on 11 May 
1876. In 1877 Hasan Fehmi was sent to Medina, 
where he died in 1881, 

Hasan Fehmi combined the offices of Chief Mufti 
of the capital (Sheykh al-Islam) and chief preceptor 
of the palace, and was therefore called Djdmi* al- 
riyasatayn. This combination was unusual but not 
unprecedented (see for example sa‘p aL-pIN). He was 
the author of a number of books, chiefly text-books 
and commentaries, some of which were printed. He 
also composed poems in Arabic, Persian and Turkish. 

Bibliography: in addition to works cited in the 
article ‘Ilmiyye Sdlndmesi, 1334, 599-601; ‘Oth- 
manlt miPellifleri, i, 216-7; ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sheref, Ta°rvikh musdhabeleri, Istanbul 1340, 306-7; 
Ahmed Rasim, Istibddddan hakimiyet-i milliyyeye, 
ii, Istanbul 1925, 120 ff.; Ismail Hami Danismend, 
Izahlt Osmanh tarihi kronolojisi, iv, Istanbul 1955, 
‘index; Niyazi Berkes, The development of secularism 
in Turkey, Montreal 1964, index. (B. Lewis) 
HASAN FEHMYI, a Turkish journalist who 

achieved a brief celebrity in 1909 as editor of the 
newspaper Serbesti, in which he made violent attacks 
on the Committee of Union and Progress [see 
ITTIHAD WE TERAKKiI]. His murder on the Galata 
bridge by an unknown assailant on the night of 
6-7 April 1909 (n.s.) was blamed by both the liberals 
and the Muhammadan Union [see ITTIHAD-1 MUHAM- 
MEDi]on the Committee, and his funeral was made 
the occasion for hostile demonstrations and speeches. 
A period of mounting tension followed, culminating 
in the mutiny of troops of the First Army Corps on 
31 March o.s. = 13 April ns. 

Bibliography: Turkish newspapers 7-13 April 
1909, n.s.; F. McCullugh, The fall of Abd-ul- 
Hamid, London 1910, 23-4, 62-3, 71-4; A. Sarrou, 
La jeune-Turquie et la révolution, Paris-Nancy 1912, 
76; Yinus Nadi, [khtilal we inkilab-i ‘Othmani, 
Istanbul 1325 (solar), 19ff.; Ali Cevat Bey, 
Ikincit mesrutiyetin ila ve otuzbir Mart hadisesi, 
ed. Faik Resit Unat, Ankara 1960, 46; Yusuf 
Hikmet Bayur, Tiirk inkildbt tariht®, if2, Ankara 
1964, 129, 183-4; B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modern Turkey*®, 1965, 210-1. {B. Lewis) 
HASAN KAFT [see ak uisAri (d)]. 

HASAN KUCGUK [see évBAnips]. 

HASAN, MIR [see Mik GHULAM HASAN]. 

HASAN PASHA, son of Khayr al-Din [q.v.] and 
placed in command at Algiers three times: 1544- 
I§5I, 1557-1561, and 1562-1567. The son of an 
Algerine woman, he was less than 28 years old when 
appointed pasha of Algiers for the first time. His 
first command (as deputy to his father, who was both 
Beylerbey and Kapudan Pasha) was marked at the 
beginning by the strengthening of the fortifications of 
Algiers, found to be inadequate after the expedition of 
Charles V in 1541. On the other hand, he tried to 
settle the question of Tlemcen, still as much under 
the influence of the Spaniards of Oran as that of the 
Turks of Algiers. To this end he organized two cam- 
paigns against Tlemcen: one, in 1544, was victorious; 
the other, in 1546, was cut short when he learnt of 
the death of his father in Istanbul and hastened 
back to Algiers. From this time he received the title 
of beylerbey which his father had always held. 

From 1550 onwards he had in addition to cope with 
the Moroccans. The Sa‘did Muhammad al-Shaykh 
had taken Fez in 1549 and thus become ruler of all 


Morocco. Hasan Pasha thought to ally himself with 
him against the Spaniards of Oran, but the Sa‘did 
profited from this alliance to seize Tlemcen (9 June 
1550). Hasan Pasha reacted at once, retook Tlemcen, 
and even pursued the Moroccan troops as far as the 
Moulouya. This was the beginning of a Moroccan 
policy which the Turks were long to pursue. 

The beylerbey was recalled to Turkey in September 
1551 as the result of many intrigues. He was once 
again sent to Algiers in June 1557 to replace Salih 
Pasha, who had died the year before. 

Relations were again strained between the Sa‘dids 
and the Turks, for the Moroccans had retaken 
Tlemcen. Hasan Pasha rapidly ejected them and 
even entered Morocco, but for fear of having his 
lines of communication cut by the Spaniards he did 
not push on as far as Fez. At the same time he sent 
to Morocco some Turks, pretending to be deserters, 
who succeeding in.assassinating the Sa‘did ruler on 
23 October 1557. He then turned against the Spa- 
niards, whom he heavily defeated on 26 August 1558. 
In 1559 he wished to strengthen the Turkish hold 
on Kabylia and inflicted a serious defeat upon his 
enemies in September 1559. After this he tried 
to enroll the Kabyles in his service against the Mo- 
roccans. The outraged Janissaries seized the beylerbey 
and sent him in chains to Istanbul (September 1561). 

Quickly vindicated, Hasan Pasha returned to 
Algiers a year later. He at once made serious pre- 
parations against the Spaniards of Oran. The siege 
of Mers el-Kebir lasted two months (3 April-7 June 
1563), but failed, as a consequence of the arrival of a 
relieving fleet. In the following year Hasan Pasha 
received orders to prepare his fleet for the Ottoman 
attack on Malta, and he took part in this in July 1565. 
Although the siege failed, the Algerians and their 
commander served with distinction. 

The Ottoman archival sources provide some 
supplementary details on Hasan Pasha’s career. 
Upon his recall from Algiers in 1551, he was appointed 
sandjak-begi of Manisa, but held office for only a 
short time: he was retired, with a dirlik, in 962/1554 
(Basbakanlik Arsivi, Miihimme register no. i, p. 212, 
no. 1326, of 15 Muharram 962). The text of the fir- 
man ordering him to participate in the attack on 
Malta is preserved (Miihimme, vi, p. 263, doc. 561). 
As beylerbey he followed his father’s policy of 
hostility to the French, and was hence accused of 
piratical activities against French ships (Miihimme, 
vi, p. 637, doc. 1398). After his second recall from 
Algiers in 1567, he played a part in the battle of 
Lepanto [g.v.]: he was ordered to command part of 
the fleet sent from Istanbul to the Archipelago 
(Miihimme, xii, p. 244, doc. 510), and during the 
battle fought in the centre, with the Kapudan 
Pasha, Mii?edhdhinzade ‘Ali Pasha. On 2 December 
1571 he was again appointed beylerbey of Algiers 
(Miihimme, xvi, p. 313, doc. 555) but did not go to 
his post (Miihimme, x, p. 99, doc. 157, of 23 Sha*ban 
979/12 January 1572), probably because he was 
already ailing. He died in 1572, and was buried beside 
his father at Beshiktash. His elder son Mahmid 
commanded a ship at Lepanto; the younger, Mehmed, 
was a miiteferrika (Mihimme, xxv, p. 93, doc. 1050, 
of 3 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 981). 

Bibliography: J. Morgan, A history of Algier, 
London 1731, 353, 363, 398, 419, 432, 474 f.; Haédo, 
Hist. des Rois d’Alger, ch. 6; Sources inédites de 
Vhistoire du Maroc, série Espagne, ii (1956) and 
iii (1961), passim; H. de Grammont, Hist. d’ Alger 
sous la domination turque, Paris 1887, chaps. 6-8; 
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1888, 50; A. Cour, L’Hablissement des dynasties 
des chérifs au Maroc, Paris 1904, chaps. 4 and 6; 
P. Ruff, La domination espagnole 4 Oran, Paris 
1900, chaps. 9-13; Aziz Sami Ilter, Sitmalt Afréika’da 
Térkler, Istanbul 1936, i, 124-40, passim; R. Le 
Tourneau, Les débuts de la dynastie sa‘dienne, 
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(R. Le Tourngavu and Cenciz ORHONLU) 

HASAN PASHA, governor of the Baghdad 
eydlet (wildyet) (and intermittently of adjacent 
provinces also) from 1116/1704 to 1136/1723, and 
father and predecessor of Ahmad Pasha {g.v.], 
founded the line of Mamlik rulers of ‘Irak which 
lasted till 1247/1831. A Georgian by origin and son 
of an officer of Murad IV, he was born about 1068/ 
1657, educated in the Saray schools, and advanced 
rapidly to the governorships of Konya, Aleppo, 
Urfa and Diyarbakr. In ‘Irak he showed exceptional 
gifts of character by his piety, firmness and justice, 
and, by yearly (at times monthly) expeditions, 
successfully imposed discipline on the unruly Arab 
and Kurdish tribes, secured a high (if never flawless) 
standard of law and order, and demanded justice 
and honesty from his subordinates, The Ottoman 
declaration of war on Persia in 1136/1723 involved 
Hasan Pasha in important military operations and 
a large-scale invasion of enemy territory in the 
winter of that year. He died at Kermanshah before 
the spring, and his posthumous title of ‘“‘conqueror 
of Hamadan” was strictly earned not by him but by 
his son Ahmad: but his own lengthy tenure of the 
Pashalflk was rightly judged as outstandingly 
successful. 

Bibliography: As for Ahmad Pasha [9.v.]. 

(S. H. Lonerice) 

HASAN PASHA, €éatTatpyati, Ottoman 
Kapudan Pasha. The son of a Janissary from 
Cataldja, he was trained as a saddler in the household 
of the Cashnagir Mehmed Agha. The patronage of the 
Dar al-sa‘ada aghast Mustafa procured him appoint- 
ment in the Palace service successively as Matbakh 
emini, Cawush-basht, Kaptdjl-basht and Mirakhur-t 
ewwel [see SARAY]. Upon his appointment as Kapudan 
Pasha in 1035/1625-6 he was given in marriage 
‘A?isha Sultan, the daughter of Ahmed I. 

As Admiral, he procured the installation of Djan!- 
bek Giray as Khan of the Crimea (1037/1627-8). In 
1040/1630-1 he destroyed the Cossack fleet which 
had ravaged the Black Sea coasts while he was cruis- 
ing in the Ionian islands and he repaired and re- 
fortified Ozi ([g.v.], Oczakov) on the Dnieper. The 
jealousy of the Ka?im-makdm Redjeb Pasha, who 
suspected that he was aspiring to supersede him, led 
to Hasan Pasha’s dismissal as Kapudan (12 Rabi‘ I 
1041/8 October 1631) and appointment as beylerbey 
of Budin. While he was supervising the movement 
of troops in Rumeli, he died at Doghan Képriisii in 
Northern Thessaly. His body was brought to Istanbul 
and buried by a mekteb (in Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, ii, 132: 
a mesdjid) which he had founded in the Gedik Pasha 
quarter. 

Bibliography: Mehmed Hafid, Sefineti ’l-vii- 
sera, ed. I. Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1952, 28 and 
n, 79; Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, ii, 103, 125, 1343 
Mehmed ‘Izzet Ramizpashazade, Kharija-i Kapu- 
danan-i deryda, Istanbul 1249, 47; Naima, Ta‘rikh, 
ed. of 1285, iii, 394, 395, 425, 428, 446, iv, 38, 39, 66, 
67; Petewi, Ta°rikh, ii, 152; Mehmed b. Mehmed al- 
Rami, Tewdrikh-i Al-i “Othman, Istanbul, MS Lala 
Ismail (Siileymaniye) 300, fol. 40; Hammer-Purg- 
stall, index (s.v. Hasan Aga). (CENGiz ORHONLU) 


HASAN PASHA lIsee DJEZA*1RLI GHAZI HASAN 
PASHA, KAHYA HASAN PASHA, KHADIM HASAN PASHA, 
SOKOLLI, TIRYAKI HASAN PASHA, YEMENLI HASAN 
PASHA, YEMISHDJI HASAN PASHA]. 

Dimip HASAN PASHA, (? -1125/1713), Otto- 
man Grand Vizier. The sources refer to him 
sometimes as ‘“‘Morall’’, ¢.¢., “from the Morea” and 
sometimes as ‘“‘Enishte’’, t.¢., “brother-in-law” (of 
the sultan, in this instance). He became a cokadar and 
then, in 1095/1683-4, rose to the rank of silakdar. 
On the accession to the throne of Siileyman II in 
Muharrem 1o099/November 1687 he was made 
governor of Egypt (with the status of vizier)—an 
appointment that he held until 1101/1689-90, when, 
according to the Siédjtll-i ‘Othmani, he became 
mutasarrif of Brusa and Nicomedia (Izmid). Hasan 
Pasha, in 1102/1690-1, received the hand of Khadidja 
Sultan, a daughter of Mehemmed IV. After serving 
for some time as Boghaz muhafigi he was sent, in 
1105/1693-4, to govern the island of Sakiz (Chios). 
The war of the ‘Sacra Lega” (Austria, Venice, 
Poland) against the Ottoman Empire was still in 
progress (1684-99). Hasan Pasha now, in 1106/1694, 
had to meet at Chios the assault of a Venetian naval 
force sailing under the command of Antonio Zeno and 
consisting of about one hundred vessels, great and 
small, with more than eight thousand troops on 
board. Effective resistance was not possible and 
Hasan Pasha, after a brief siege, surrendered the 
island to the Venetians, the Muslim garrison and the 
Muslim population on Chios being allowed to depart, 
with their arms and baggage, for Ceshme on the 
mainland of Asia Minor. As a punishment for this 
reverse Hasan Pasha suffered a brief incarceration, 
after which he became governor of Kefe (Kaffa) in 
the Crimea (Nusretndme, i[t, 27). He was raised, in 
1106/1695, to the rank of fifth and then of second 
vizier (Nusretndme, ijt, 27, 33). Hasan Pasha now 
held office in succession as muhaflz of Edirne (1107/ 
1695-6: Nusretndme, i/1, 110), aS Beglerbegi of 
Anadolu (1109/1697: Nusretndme, i/3, 302) and as 
Beglerbegi of Haleb (1109/1697: Nusretndme, i/3, 307). 
Appointed to be ka?immakam at Istanbul in 1110/ 
1698 (Nusretndme, i/3, 353), Hasan Pasha continued 
to serve in different capacities, until, not long after 
the accession of Ahmed III, he was made Grand 
Vizier on 8 Redjeb 1115/17 November 1703, retaining 
that office till 28 Djumada I 1116/28 September 1704. 
Hasan Pasha became governor of Egypt for the 
second time in 1119/1707 and then, in 1121/1709, 
governor of Tripoli in Syria. He served as Beglerbegi 
of Anadolu once more in 1124/1712 and later in the 
same year was transferred to Rakka in Syria. He 
died in Rebi‘ II 1125/May 1713. 
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Szyvyip HASAN PASHA, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier under the sultan Mahmiid I; a native of a 
village in the district of Sharki (Shebin) Kara Hisar, 
he entered the Janissary Odjak, in 1146/1733-4 
attained the rank of kul-kahyast (lieutenant- general), 
took part in the Persian campaigns and in mid- 
Rabi‘1I 1151/29 June-8 July 1738, during the war with 
Austria, was promoted to be Agha of the Janissaries. 
After receiving the title of vizier on 22 Ramadan 
1152/26 December 1739 for his bravery in this war, 
he was appointed Grand Vizier on 4 Sha*ban 1156/ 
23 September 1743, owing his nomination to the 
favour of Bashir, the influential Kizlar-agiast (chief 
black eunuch) of the Imperial Harem. The continu- 
ation of the war with Nadir Shah [.v.], the cessation 
by the convention of 18 January 1744 of the border 

warfare with Austria, which had been going on 
intermittently since the Peace of Belgrade (1739), and 
various diplomatic steps, instigated by the celebrated 
adventurer Ahmed Pasha Bonneval [q.v.] with a 
view to the reception of the Porte into the European 
Concert, all fell within his period of office. As a result 
of Palace intrigues he was dismissed on 22 Radjab 
1159/10 August 1746 and banished to Rhodes. In 
the following year (mid-Rabi‘I 1160/13 March-z April 
1747) the governorship of I¢-il and a little later 
(mid-Dhu’l-Ka‘da/12-23 November) that of Diyarbakr 
was given him, and he died in the latter town at the 
end of 1161/1748. 

Illiterate, but a wise and experienced man, he 
occupied with success the highest posts of the Empire 
for almost a decade. As a pious Muslim he built in 
1158/1745 in the Bayazid quarter of Istanbul, near 
a khan constructed by himself, a two-storey building 
including a mosque, a madrasa and a public fountain. 

Bibliography: Dilaver-zade ‘Omer, Hadikat 

al-wuzara’, suppl. i, 71 f.; Sidjéll-i SOthmani, ii, 

152 f.; IA, s.v. (by Celal Atasoy); Subhi, Tarikh, 

127a, "330b f., 151a ff., 169b, 232b; ‘Izzi, Ta°vikh, 

65a ff., 114a, 142b, 187b f.; Aywansarayi Hiiseyn, 

Hadikat al-djawaémi?, i, 189; Hammer-Purg- 
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index. (J. H. Morptmann-[E. Kuran]) 

SHerir HASAN PA§HA, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier in the reign of Selim III, was the son of 
Celebi Hadjdji Stileyman Agha, one of the a‘ydn 
{¢g.v.] of Rustuk, who is mentioned in the year 1183/ 
1770 as leader of the troops of Rustuk, Silistre and 
Yergédgii (Giurgewo) in the war against Russia (1769- 
1774). He himself took part with distinction in the 
raid led by the Crimean Khan into the Ukraine in 
the winter of 1769, a campaign celebrated through | 
Baron de Tott’s description (Mémoires, ii, 202-67), 
as serdengetdt aghasi (chief of the volunteers). 
In the course of the campaign he was rewarded for 
the financial support which he had given the Grand 
Vizier Muhsinzide Mehmed Pasha [g.v.] by being 
granted the rank of kapudji bashi, and on 23 Dju- 
mada II 1187/11 September 1773 was appointed 
commandant of Rustuk with the rank of vizier. Being 
transferred shortly afterwards to the post of com- 
mandant of Silistre, he defended it with success when 
the Russians attacked at the end of the year. After 
the conclusion of peace (July 1774) he fell into dis- 
grace, lost the rank of vizier and spent a number of 
years in exile in Giimiildjine and Salonica. After the 
outbreak of war with Russia at the end of 1201/ 
autumn 1787 he was again given various military 
commands on the Danube and, following the death 
of Djezairli Hasan Pasha [q.v.], he was appointed on 
I Gha*ban 1204/16 April 1790 Grand Vizier and 
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Serddr-i ekrem (commander-in-chief) in his place. 
While his brother Seyyid Mehmed was able on 25 Ra- 
madanj8June to inflict at Yergégti a considerable 
reverse on the Austrians who had declared war on 
the Ottoman Empire, his own campaign against the 
Russians was most unfortunate; towards the end of 
the year the latter captured in rapid succession the 
fortresses of Kili, Tulta, Isakdja and Isma‘Ql and, 
as Sherif Hasan Pasha had moreover brought sus- 
picion upon himself by all kinds of arbitrary actions 
and the frankness of his reports, he was surprised in 
the night of 9 Diumada II 1205/12-13 February 1791 
in his quarters in Shumnu (Shumla) and shot by 
the Sultan’s orders. 

Bibliography: Ahmed Djawid, Hadikat al- 
wuzara, suppl. ii, 43 fi.; Sti Othmani, ii, 160; 
Wasif, Ta*rikh, ii, 63, 267, 290; Djewdet, Ta>rikh?, 
iv, 62, 67, v, 18-102; Zinkeisen, GOR, vi, 768, 
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(J. H. Morptmann-[E. Kuran)) 

HASAN-I RUMLO, grandson of the kizilbdsh 
chief Amir Sultan Rimli, the governor of Kazwin 
and Saudj Bulagh, who died in 946/1539-40. Hasan-i 
Rimla was born at Kumm in 937/1530-1, and was 
trained in the Safawid army as a kérdi. 

Hasan-i Rimli is chiefly remembered as the author 
of a twelve-volume general history entitled Ahsan al- 
tawarikh. Only two volumes are extant, but these 
are probably the most valuable ones. Vol. x, cover- 
ing the period 807-899/1405-1493, exists only in MS. 
in Leningrad (Dorn 287). C. N. Seddon published 
(Baroda 1931) the text of Vol. xi, covering the period 
900-985/1494-1577, and (Baroda 1934) an abridged 
translation of this volume (see Storey, i/1, 306-08; 
Rieu, Supp., 55; description by Seddon in JRAS, 
1927, 307-13, and reviews by V. Minorsky in BSOS, 
vii/2 (1934), 449-55, and vii/4 (1935), 990-3). 

Hasan-i Rimli, as a kizilbdsh officer, concentrates 
on military affairs, and has less information on ad- 
ministrative matters than other chroniclers of the 
period; moreover, political caution leads him to 
present the actions of the kiztlash in the most favour- 
able light. Despite this, the Aksan al-tawarikh con- 
tains valuable biographical material, and remains 
the best authority for the reign of Shah Tahmasp 
(930-84/1524-76). From 948/1541-2, Hasan-i Rimli 
accompanied the Shah on most of his expeditions, 
and was an eye-witness of events from that date until 
985/1578, in which year he brought his chronicle to 
a close with an account of the accession of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah. 

Bibltography: references in the text. 

(R. M. Savory) 

HASAN-I SABBAH, first da of the Nizari 
Isma“lis at Alamit. Hasan was born at Kumm, son 
of an Imami Shif of Kifa, ‘Ali b. al-Sabbab al- 
Himyari. He studied at Rayy and there, sometime 
after the age of seventeen, was converted to Isma‘il- 
ism. (The tale of his schoolfellow pact with ‘Umar 
Khayyam and Nizam al-Mulk, his later enemy, is a 
fable.) In 464/1071-2 he became a deputy of ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. ‘Attash, chief Isma‘ili da in the Saldjik 
domains; in 469/1076-7 he was sent to Egypt, 
presumably for training, where he remained about 
three years. (The stories of his conflict there with 
the waziy, Badr al-Djamali, are not dependable.) On 
returning to Iran, he travelled widely in the Isma‘ll 
cause. In 483/1090 he seized the rock fortress of 
Alamit (g.v.] in Ridhbar in Daylaman with the aid 
of converts among the garrison. This was one of 
the first coups in a general rising against the Saldjtk 
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power by the Isma‘ilis, which emphasized seizing 
fortresses and assassinating key opponents and had 
wide success after Malikshah’s death (485/1092); 
these insurgents were called Nizaris [g.v.] after they 
broke with the Fatimid Egyptian government in 
487/1094 in support of the claims of Nizar to the 
imamate, Meanwhile Hasan, as leader in Ridhbar, 
was taking a number of strongholds there and 
making them as self-sufficient as possible. After 
498/1104, under Muhammad b. Malikshah, the 
Saldjik forces recovered many fortresses, including 
the headquarters of Ibn ‘Attash’s son near Isfahan; 
Hasan’s post at Alamiit proved a crucial stronghold, 
resisting persistent Saldjik assaults. In 511/1118 a 
major siege of Alamiit broke up only on Muhammad’s 
death. By this time, Hasan seems to have been 
recognized as chief throughout the Nizari movement. 
His remaining years, till 518/1124, were mostly 
peaceful and devoted to consolidating into a cohesive 
(but territorially very scattered) state such of the 
Nizari holdings as had been retained. 

Hasan led a retired and ascetic life and imposed a 
puritanical regimen on Ridhb&r. He executed both 
his sons, one for alleged murder, the other for 
drunkenness. He was learned in the philosophical 
disciplines and wrote cogently. We have a portion 
of his autobiography, an abridgement of a treatise 
of his on theology, and possibly other writings. He 
expounded in Persian an intensely logical form of 
the Shi_i doctrine of ta‘lim, that one must accept 
absolute authority in religious faith; this form of 
the doctrine became central to the Nizari teaching 
of the time and greatly affected al-Ghazali. 

Neither in the intellectual nor in the political 
sphere do we know how far Hasan was an originator, 
how far simply the most successful exemplar of the 
new ways used by the Nizaris. Among later Nizaris, 
Hasan came to be looked on as the chief figure of 
the ‘‘da‘wa djadida’’, the reformed Isma‘ili move- 
ment dating from the break with the Egyptian 
government. He was the kudjdja, the living proof of 
the vanished imam after Nizar’s death, and the 
authorized link with the line of imams who sub- 
sequently appeared in Alamit. He was called 
sayyid-nda, “our master’, and his tomb became a 
shrine. Outsiders ascribed to him the organization 
of the whole Nizari movement and especially the 
organization and training of the fiddis, dedicated 
assassins, who later may have formed a special corps. 

What we have of Hasan’s writings, in addition to 
brief citations and perhaps summaries in later 
Nizari works, is preserved in al-Shahrastani and in 
Rashid al-Din, Djdmi‘ al-tawdarikh, and Djuwayni 
(who is less full); the latter two give primary data 
on his life. For discussion and bibliography, see 
Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Order of Assassins: the 
struggle of the early Nisdri Isma‘ilis against the 
Islamic world (The Hague 1955). For an uncritical 
but interesting modern IsmA‘Hli evaluation, see Jawad 
al-Muscati, Hasan bin Sabbah (2nd. ed.: Ismailia 
Association Pakistan, Karachi 1953 or 1958). 

(M. G. S, Hopgson} 

HASAN aL-UTRUSH, Aso0 MunaMmapD AL- 
Hasan s. SALI B. AL-Hasan B. SALI B. SUMAR AL- 
AsHRAF B. ‘ALi ZayNn aL-‘AprpiNn [see ZAYN AL- 
‘ABIDIN], born about 230/844 at Medina of a Khurasan 
slave girl, died in Sha°ban 304/beginning of 917 at 
Amul as ruler in Tabarist4n, is still recognized 
under the official name of al-Nasir al- Kabir as Imam 
by the Zaydiyya [¢.v.] in the Yemen. 

Al-Utrish came to Tabaristan in the reign of the 
SAlid al-Da% al-Kabir al-Hasan b. Zayd [see aL- 


HASAN B. ZAYD B. MUHAMMAD]; his brother and 
successor al-Ka?im bi ’l-Hakk Muhammad b. Zayd 
distrusting him, he endeavoured to found a kingdom 
of his own in the east, at first with the support of the 
governor of Naysabir Muhammad b., ‘Abd Allah al- 
Khudjistani, who took Djurdjan from al-Ka?im. But 
tale-bearers cast suspicion on al-Utrish and al- 
Khudjistani threw him into prison in Naysabér or 
Djurdjan and had him scourged, which injured his 
hearing and to this he owes his epithet ‘‘the deaf’’. 
On his release he returned to al-Ka?im Muhammad 
and in 287 or 288 or (according to Abu ’I-Faradj al- 
Isfahani, Makatil al-talibiyyin, Tebran 1307, 229, line 
14, ed. Cairo 1949/1368, 694) not till 289/900-1 he 
shared in the latter’s defeat at Djurdjan by Muham- 
mad b. Hardin, then a partisan of the Samanid [g.v.] 
Isma‘il ‘b. Ahmad. Al-Ka?im died as a result of a 
wound; al-Utriish fled and went to Damaghan and 
Rayy among other places. On the death of the caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid in 289/902, he came forward again, 
especially as Muhammad b. Hariin, who had quar- 
telled with the Samanids, supported him. Al-Utrish 
received a welcome from Djastan of Daylam (or his 
son Wahsidan; cf. Vasmer, in Islamica, iii, 165 ff.). 
The friendship of the Djastanids, which dated from 
the time they and al-Utrish were with al-K4?im, was 
as fickle as their attitude to Islam, which their 
ancestor Marzban had adopted only a century 
earlier. Several joint undertakings thus came to 
nothing; al-Utriish recognized the necessity of first 
of all securing a following of his own, and through 
them the followers of the Djastanids. He conducted 
Islamic missions and ‘Alid propaganda from Hawsam 
among the not yet converted tribes on the coast of 
the Caspian Sea and in Gildan and also built mosques. 

The Samanid Ahmad b. IsmA‘il in 298/910 sent 
Muhammad b. Sa‘lak to Tabaristan with orders to 
prevent the foundation of the new state; but a 
Khuras4n army superior in numbers and still more 
so in equipment was completely defeated by the 
Daylamis under al-Utriish at Shalis in Djumada I 
301/December 913; many fugitives were driven into 
the sea; a detatchment led by Abu ’]-Wafa’ Khalifa 
b. Nth escaped to the fortress of Sh4lis, surrendered 
to al-Utrish on a promise of pardon, but was shortly 
afterwards massacred by his general and son-in-law 
al-Hasan b. al-Kasim b. al-Hasan b. SAII b. Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-K4sim b. al-Hasan b. Zayd b. al-Hasan 
b. SAli b. Abi Talib. Al-Utrish had in the meanwhile 
gone to Amul with the rest of the army, sent for by 
the terrified inhabitants, and had taken up his abode 
in the former palace of al-K4?im Muhammad. He was 
able to instal his officials from Shaliis to Sariya, 
unhindered by the Samanids, because just then 
Ahmad b. Isma‘il was murdered and his son Nasr had 
first of all to make his position secure against his 
family and the notables. The Ispahbed Sharwin b. 
Rustam of the house of Bawand, which had been 
very dangerous to the earlier SAlids, made peace with 
al-Utrish. 

In accordance with the usual experience in the 
foundation of ‘Alid states, more difficulty was found 
in getting the numerous relatives to work together. 
As al-Utrash was at least 70 when he entered Amul, 
and his sons seemed rather incapable, the tension 
that had formerly existed between al-Ka?im Muham- 
mad and al-Utriish was now repeated between the 
latter and the already mentioned general al-Hasan 
b. al-Kasim. The latter broke for a time with al- 
Utrish and even took him prisoner on one occasion, 
but had to fly to Daylam in face of the general 
indignation. But equally general was the pressure 
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brought by the notables upon the dying al-Utrish 
to designate this same al-Hasan as his successor, and 
they at once paid homage to him after the death of 
al-Utriish. 

Al-Utrish owed his rise not only to the skilful way 
in which he took advantage of the political 
discord on the Caspian Sea but also to his unusual 
intellectual ability. He was also a poet (cf. Brit. 
Mus. MS, Suppl. 1259, iv, and specimens in the Ifdda, 
see Bibl.), but he particularly cultivated dogmatics, 
tradition and law (cf. also Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 183, 
lines 11 ff.). His [bana has been preserved indirectly 
(see Bibl.); he differs from the Yemen practice in the 
ritual of burial and minor points of the law of 
inheritance; he also recognized the validity of the 
formula of repudiation when pronounced three times 
in succession as equivalent to three separate 
repudiations, by which he aroused the opposition 
of the Twelver Shi‘is, who were numerous in the 
north; one of his sons, Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali, actually 
joined them; and he himself used their form of 
washing the feet, of course combined with the 
general Shi‘a refusal to recognize the rubbing 
of the covered foot as a substitute for washing; 
he also showed himself less strict against members 
of other faiths, which is intelligible in view of his 
political and missionary aims. A particular Zaydi sect, 
the Nasiriyya, was called after him, which was only 
merged in the Kasimiyya, which had become pre- 
dominant in the Yemen, by the Imam al-Mahdi Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad, son of the above mentioned 
al-Hasan b. al-Kasim. 

The latter, known as al-Da‘I al-Saghir, succeeded 
al-Utrish and was able to conquer Naysabir in 308/ 
920 through Layla b. Nu‘man, an old general of his 
predecessor, and even to send an army against Tis. 
But he was killed in 316/928 when going from Rayy 
to the relief of Amul, which was occupied by Asfar 
b. Shirwayh al-Daylami and Abu ‘’l-Hadjdjadj 
Mardawidj b. Ziyar. His power had always been 
limited by the sons of al-Utrish: Abu ’l-Kasim 
Dja‘far b. al-Utrish had taken Amul in 306/918 
with the help of Muhammad b. Sa‘lik, governor of 
Rayy, and again in 312/925, on each occasion holding 
it for a short time. In 311/924 his brother Abu 
*l-Husayn Ahmad had entered it; his son Abi ‘SAI! 
Husayn and his brother and successor Abii Dja‘far 
had also to fight an anti-Imam in Dja‘far’s son 
Isma‘%l, who however was poisoned in 319/931. In 
the meanwhile, another relative of al-Utrish, Abi 
Fadl Dja‘far, had set himself up with the title al- 
Tha’ir fi ‘llah and soon after 320/932 was able to 
occupy Amul for a time, aided by his policy of taking 
sides alternately in the wai between the Ziyarid 
Washmegir with the Biyids who were now coming to 
the front, especially as the Firizanid al-Hasan and 
a certain Ustundar of the Badiis(e)panids who had 
once been conquered by the Da{ al-Kabir al-Hasan 
b. Zayd also intervened. 

This little ‘Alid state in the north of the Muslim 
world was continually able to hold its own, although 
its importance and size constantly changed, among 
the petty native princes, the Firiizanids, notably 
Makan b. K4li, and Diastanids, Ziyarids, Ispahbads 
of the house of Bawand, Biyids and Samanids, even 
in spite of domestic troubles. It lasted down to about 
520/1126, the year of the death of Aba Talib al-Saghir 
Yahya b. al-Husayn al-Buthani b. al-Mu’ayyad, 
who could not prevail in Daylam against the Assas- 
sins; we can hardly reckon in this line the alleged 
SAlid dynasty of Kiya-Husayni in Gilan from the end 


Abi Talib was the great-grand-nephew of the 
Imam al-Natik Abi Talib (see Bibi.) who, born in 
340/951, has given us the most important account of 
al-Utriish, based on the stories of eye-witnesses, such 
as his father. ; 

Al-Biriini, permeated by the ancient Persian 
traditions, blames Hasan al-Utrish for destroying 
the family organization of the Kadhkhuda, establish- 
ed by the mythical Faridiin (al-Athdr al-bakiya, text 
224, tr. 210; cf. Barthold, Turkestan*, 214, and idem, 
Sotinenya, i, Moscow 1962, 273). 
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Yahya b. al-Husayn b. Haran al-Buthani, al-Ifdda 
fi t@ rikh al-a?imma al-sdda, MS Berlin 9664, 61-8, 
and 9665, fol. 34b-40b; Aba Dja‘far Muhammad 
b. Yackib al-Hawsami, Sharh al-Ibdna ‘ala 
madhhab al-Nasir li ’l-Hakk, MS Munich, Glaser, 
fol. 85 passim; Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Muhanna, 
SUmdat al-talib fi ansab al Abi Talib, Bombay 1318, 
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Nasir al-Din al-Mar‘ashi, Ta°vtkh Tabaristan wa- 
Riyan wa-Mdszandaran, ed. Dorn, St. Petersburg 
1850, 300 ff.; Ibn Isfandiyar, History of Tabaristan, 
transl. Browne, GMS, ii, 49, 195 ff. (and see index); 
Weil, Chalifen, ii, 613 ff.; H. Bowen, The life and 
times of ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isd, Cambridge 1928, 306 ff.; 
Strothmann, Staatsrecht der Zaiditen, Strassburg 
1912, 52ff.; idem, in Jsi., ii, 60 ff.; xiii, 31 ff; 
C. Melgunoff, Das sidliche Ufer des Kaspischen 
Meeres oder die Nordprovinzen Persiens, Leipzig 
1868, 53; H. Rabino, Mazandaran and Asterdbéd, 
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(R. STROTHMANN) 

HASANAK, properly, Abii ‘Ali Hasan b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abbas (d. 423/1032), the last wasir of 
Mahmid [9.v.] of Ghazna. Becoming governor of 
Khurasan at an early age, Hasanak went on the 
pilgrimage in 414/1023 and allowed himself to be 
persuaded (Bayhaki, 209) to return via Cairo and 
there to accept a robe of honour (khil‘a) from the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Zahir. This resulted in his being 
suspected by the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Kadir of being 
an adherent of the Fatimid Caliphate. After his 
return to Ghazna, therefore, the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
demanded of Mabhmid that he should have him 
executed «as a Karmati» [g.v.]. (This indicates that 
in Baghdad at that time Fatimids and Karmatis 
were classed together). Mahmiid clearly regarded the 
accusation as unfounded, and went so far as to 
appoint Hasanak wazir in 415/1024, his predecessor 
Maymandi being thrown into prison. Mahmid 
attempted to pacify the ‘Abbasid Caliph by sending 
the robe of honour, and other presents which 
Hasanak had received, to Baghdad, where they were 
burnt. 

During the last six years of Mahmud’s reign, 
Hasanak exerted a remarkable influence over him, 
but seems to have opposed his son Mas‘id [q.v.] and 
supported the descendants of Mas‘iid’s brother 
Muhammad. This brought about his downfall after 
Mahmiid’s death (23 Rabi‘ II 421/30 April 1030). 


of the 8th/14th to the end of the gth/15th century. | He was immediately banished to Herat (Bayhaki, 
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52), accused of offending against Mas‘id (Bayhaki 
64) and, mainly as a result of efforts by the finance 
minister, Abii Sahl Sawsan!, tried on the old charge 
of being a Karmati. The ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Kadir 
also, evidently offended that his wishes in 415/1024 
had not been complied with, again interfered. After 
a trial which Bayhaki (178-89) describes in detail, in 
an account clearly sympathetic to Hasanak, the 
latter, clad only in a shirt, was strangled on Wednes- 
day 28 Safar 423 (the corresponding 14 February 1032 
was a Monday), and his head given in derision to his 
chief opponent Sawsani; his corpse remained tied to 
a pillory for seven years. 

According to all that can be asceitained from the 
sources, Hasanak did not die merely as a result 
of court intrigues 7nd the dynastic struggle of 
Mahmid’s two sons. He was evidently also a victim 
of the deeply rooted fear felt by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
and the Ghaznavids of an Ism4‘ili revolution, a fear 
not entirely unfounded in view of the numerous 
subversive currents all over Western Asia and Persia 
during the 5th/11th century, even if in individual 
cases it was directed against the innocent. 

Bibliography: Sources: Bayhakti, ed. Ghani 
and Fayyad, Tehran 1945 (citations above are to 
this edition); Russian translation by A. K. Arends, 
Tashkent 1962, esp. 79, 87, 180-9 (cf. also Index, 
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Muhammad Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghasna, Cambridge 1931, Index; 
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HASANI, name given in Morocco to the money 

minted on the orders of Mawlay al-Hasan from 1299/ 
1881-2 onwards. 

The object was to replace the previous Moroccan 
coinage consisting of a multitude of bronze, copper 
or silver coins; the gold coins had practically dis- 
appeared a long time before. The currency previous 
to Mawlay al-Hasan was victoriously rivalled by 
different foreign currencies, mainly Spanish, French 
and English, especially since the financial crisis 
created by the Spanish-Moroccan war of 1859-60 
(cf. G. Ayache, Aspects de la crise financiére au Maroc 
apres Vexpédition espagnole de 1860, in RH, ccxx 
(Oct.-Dec. 1958), 3-42). 

The coins minted were the riyal or douro of a nomi- 
nal value of 5 French francs, and the nuss (nisf) 
riyal or half-douro, both of the standard of go00/1,000, 
then three other coins of the standard of 835/1,000: 
rub© riydl (quarter of a douro), dirham hasani or 
hasani (tenth of a douro) and finally bilyén or gersh 
(kirsh) equal to a twentieth of a douro. All these 
coins were silver. 

Bibliography: In his account of Moroccan 
money, Ch. de Foucauld (Reconnaissance au 
Maroc, 22, n. 1) does not mention kasani coins, 
although his journey took place after Mawlay al- 
Hasan’s monetary reform; Ch. R. Leclerc, Le 
Commerce et Vindustrie a Fes, in Afr. Fr. —Ren- 
seignements coloniaux (August 1905), 309-10; E. 
Michaux-Bellaire, L’organisation des finances au 
Maroc, in AM, xi (1907), 171-251; R. Sidbon 
Beyda, La question monétaire au Maroc, Paris 1921; 
A. Reynier, La Banque d’Etat du Maroc et les 
danques d’émissions coloniales, Casablanca 1926; 
R. Le Tourneau, Fés avant le Protectorat, Casa- 


blanca 1949, 284-5; J. L. Miége, Le Maroc et 

VEurope, iii, Paris 1962, 429-36. 

(R. Le Tourngav) 

HASANI (pl. Hasantyy0n), name of the ‘Alid 
[¢.v.] shartfs descended from al-Hasan, son of ‘Al! 
and Fatima. Hasant is thus contrasted with Husaynt, 
the name of the descendants of their second son. In 
Morocco, the surname of Hasani is particularly 
reserved to those skarifs descended from Muhammad 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, son of ‘Abd Allah al-Kamil [9.v.] 
in order to distinguish them from their Idrisid [q.v.] 
cousins. The Hasani family have played a con- 
siderable part in the history of the Maghrib and the 
Western Sahara, not only by reason of their number 
but also in giving birth to two great Sharifian 
dynasties; that of the Sa‘dids [q.v.] in the roth/16th 
and x1th/17th centuries and that of the ‘Alawids 
[¢.v.], which has been reigning in Morocco from the 
middle of the r1th/17th century to the present day 
(the ‘Alawids are also known under the names of 
Filalis or Sidjilmasis and the Sa‘dids under that of 
Zaydanis). 

The date and reason for the establishment of the 
Hasanis in southern Morocco are not precisely known, 
and it is hardly possible to verify the legends handed 
down to us in the abundant literature. The Arabic 
writers, however, are agreed in fixing the arrival of 
the first sharifs at Sidjilmasa [g.v.] towards the end of 
the 7th/13th century, either brought back from 
Arabia by pilgrims or as a result of the journey of a 
special deputation which sought them at Yanbi‘, a 
little port in the Hidjaz. The inhabitants of the oases 
of the Tafilalet (capital: Sidjilmasa) welcomed them 
in the hope of ensuring for themselves good date- 
harvests in the future. The first of these sharifs bore 
the same name as his ancestor al-Hasan, He is now 
known by the surname of al-Dakhil, that is, the first 
to enter. A first cousin of this personage, Zaydan, 
appears to have been summoned about the same time 
and for the same reasons by the tribes of the oases of 
the Wadi Dra‘. It has been suggested that these 
“Alids may have come to Morocco with the Ma‘kil 
tribes [g.v.], who at that time were establishing 
their rule over the Moroccan oases south of the 
Atlas, where the shkavifs would have played their 
traditional part as bringers of good luck and judges 
in the quarrels of these nomads from Arabia. The 
hypothesis is attractive but has not yet been verified. 

Several Arab authors have questioned the direct 
lineal descent from Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, 
and even the Sharifian origin of the first Sa‘dids, but 
today the genealogy of all the Hasanis, though 
perhaps not always unquestionable, is in fact not 
questioned. The genealogical table published here is 
complementary to that given for the ‘Alids, and 
therefore does not go back earlier than the common 
grandfather of the Sa‘dids and the ‘Alawids. 
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Genealogical Table of the Hasani Sovereigns of Morocco 
(cf. the table for the SAlids, at vol. i, p. 401) 


“Abd Allah al-Kamil b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 


Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya 
about fifteen generations 


Muhammad 


—————————SSSS ET 


Ahmad 


Zaydan 
(ancestor of the Sa‘dids) 


Makhlif 
SAli 
‘Abd ai: hayes 
Muhammad 


Sa‘dids of the Wadi Dra‘ 


Ahmad al-A‘radj (d. 1557) 


‘Abd Allah 
al-Ghalib (d. 1574) 


Muhammad 


4d-Maslikh (d. 1578) (d. 1613) 


(d. 1623) 


‘Abd al-Malik 


(d. 1626) 


Sa‘dids 
of Fas 


‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Ghazi (d. 1578) 


both entered Morocco at the end of the 


13th century 


Mahammad al-Ka?im bi-Amr Allah 





Kasim 


I 
al-Hasan al-Dakhil 
(ancestor of the ‘Alawids) 


I 
Muhammad 
al-Hasan ee 
a 
‘Ali al-Sharif al-Sidjilmast | 
q 
Yisuf LB 
| 
‘All 3 
re) 
3 
Mahammad I al-Mahdi (d. 1557) Mahammad ‘E 
C7 
2 
Ahmad al-Mansir ‘All al-Marrakushi 
al-Dhahabi (d. 1603) (d. 1597) 
al-Ma’min Abi Faris MahammadII Zaydan al-Sharif 
(d. 1608) (d. 1613) (d. 1627) (abdicated 1636) J 
‘Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Malik al-Walid Mahammad III MuhammadI al-Rashid Isma%l 
(d. 1631) (d. 1636) (d. 1654) (d. 1664) (d. 1672) (d. 1727) 
Ahmad al-‘Abbas Muhammad II ‘Abd All&h 
(d. 1659) (d. 1729) (d. 1757) 
Sa‘dids of Muhammad III 
Marrakush (d. 1790) 
Yazid Hisham Husayn Sulayman 
(d.1792)  (d.1799) (d.1799) (d. 1822) 
‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 1859) 
Muhammad IV 
(d. 1873) 
al-Hasan I 
(d. 1894) 
“Abd al-SAziz ‘Abd al-Hafiz Ytsuf 
(deposed 1908, d. 1943) (abdicated 1912, d. 1937) (d. 1927) 
Muhammad V 4) 
(d. 1961) 
al-Hasan II 


1) banished from Morocco from 19 August 1953 until 16 November 1955, his place being taken by his uncle ‘Arafa 


b. al-Hasan. 
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HASANWAYH, name of one of the Kurdish 
chieftains (and of the dynasty descended from 
him) who, in the 4th/1oth century and at the begin- 
ning of the 5th/11th century, succeeded in founding 
and maintaining in Western Iran and Upper Mesopo- 
tamia more or less autonomous and lasting princip- 
alities. 

Hasanwayh b. Husayn (Abu ’l-Fawa4ris) belonged 
to a branch of the Kurdish tribe of the Barzikani, 
other groups of which were led by several of his 
relatives (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 518-9). The death of two 
uncles (349/960 and 350/961) and the use of force 
against a nephew enabled him to gather into his 
hands acertain number of fortresses and “‘protections”’, 
himayat[q.v.}, in the middle Djibal (Karmisin region). 
The assistance he gave the Biyids in their struggles 
against the Sam4nids and their Iranian allies earned 
him favours from Rukn al-Dawla which in turn 
permitted him to increase his influence over the Kurds 
of these areas, This emboldened him to resist with 
force the governor of the province of Hamadhan, 
Sahlan b. Musafir, after trouble over the taxes he 
owed, and things might have gone badly for him if 
the expedition against him organized by Rukn al- 
Dawla’s wasiy, Ibn al ‘Amid, had not been inter- 
rupted by the latter’s death. The dead man’s son 
and successor, Abu ’l-Fath Ibn al-‘Amid, negotiated 
with him, and in return for tribute of 50,000 dinars 
and considerable numbers of animals, granted him 
financial autonomy, with the right to collect taxes 
in his province (Safar 360/December 970). He became 
reconciled with Sahlan, who was himself semi- 
independent, and allied himself with him by marriage. 
In the struggle between the Biyid ‘Izz al-Din 
Bakhtiy4r [g.v.] and his cousin ‘Adud al-Dawla [g.v.] 
he contrived, while promising his aid to the former 
in view of his connexion with the Biyid of the 
Djibal, Fakhr al-Dawla, to confine this to sending 
him his sons ‘Abd al-Razzik and Badr and post- 
poning his own arrival until Bakhtiyar was beaten 
and put to death. Several unpublished letters written 
by Abi Ishak al-Sabi? (Rasa@il, Paris MS, fols. 55 v., 
94r., 97r.; Leiden MS, fols. r2z9r., 200 v.) in the name 
of Bakhtiy4r or of the caliph al-T4?i‘, bear witness to 
these negotiations. Meanwhile, Hasanwayh seems to 
have managed to make his peace with ‘Adud al- 
Dawla, who at least took no measures against him; 
he died in 369/979 in his fortress of Sarmadj (south 
of Bisutin). 

Dissension broke out among his numerous sons. 
In the struggle in which Fakhr al-Dawla set himself 
up against his brothers ‘Adud al-Dawla and Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla of Rayy, several Hasanwayhids including 
‘Abd al-Razzak were on the side of the first, while 
others including Badr supported SAdud al-Dawla. 
The defeat of Fakhr al-Dawla involved his Kurdish 
allies, Sarmadj was taken from one of them, Bakhti- 
yar, and in the end all the sons of Hasanwayh were 
put to death except Badr (Abu ’l-Nadjm) who, with 
the title of Addjib, was installed as general leader of 
the Barzikani Kurds in the name of Mu’ayyid al- 
Dawla, heir to the possessions of Fakhr (370/980). 
These facts are substantiated by a letter of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Ytssuf (C. Cahen, Une correspondance 
buyide inddite, in Studi orientalistici.... Levi Della 
Vida, i, 87). 

Abu ’l-Nadjm (later Nasir al-Dawla) is considered 
by the historians to be a prince worthy of all praise. 
Though a faithful vassal of Mu’ayyid al-Dawla, 
whom, for example, he assisted in fighting the 
Ziyarid Kabiis [g.v.], he was equally loyal to Fakhr 
al-Dawla once more, when the latter had peacefully 


succeeded Mu?ayyid al-Dawla after ‘Adud al-Dawla 
and Mu’ayyid al-Dawla had died. In the quarrels 
between the various claimants to the succession of 
‘Adud al-Dawla he successfully supported Fakhr 
al-Dawla against Sharaf al-Dawla, suppressed the 
revolt of a Barzikani chieftain near Kumm, and on 
Fakhr al-Dawla’s death appears as a counsellor to 
the government of the young heir and his mother, 
whom he assisted for example in repelling the claims 
of Mahmid of Ghazna (‘Utbi, trans. Reynolds, 424). 
He came meanwhile to a good understanding with 
the new Buayid in Baghdad, Baha? al-Dawla, through 
whose efforts the Caliph conferred upon him in 
388/998 the /akab mentioned above. At that time 
he possessed the territories of Sabur-Kh* Ast, 
Dinawar, Nihawand, Asadabad, Baridjird, and 
several districts of Ahwaz, as well as Karmisin, Hul- 
wan and Shahrzir from time to time. Abi’ Shudja‘ 
Rudhrawari, who regards the Barzikani as ‘the 
worst tribe on earth for brigandage’, hymns his 
skill, energy and justice, which enabled him to im- 
pose on them a respect for order, to conduct a sen- 
sible financial administration, to develop the moun- 
tain roads and the markets (including, at Hamadhan, 
a market for the sale of his own produce), to foster 
religion, and to secure by large gifts the safety and 
welfare of the pilgrimage which crossed his territory; 
several surviving coins show that he struck his own 
coinage (some new coins of his have been published 
by G. C. Miles in Mém. de la mission arch. en Iran, 
XXXVii, 143-5). 

The last period of his principality brought him 
several trials nevertheless. In the quarrels in which 
the Biyids or their dignitaries opposed each other, 
the assistance or hospitality which he gave to some 
involved him in the anger of others. The Hasanway- 
hids had immemorially been rivals of the Shadjahan 
Kurds, their western neighbours (towards Karmisin 
and Hulwan) and of the most influential family among 
them, that of the ‘Annazids [g.v.]; Badr had expelled 
from his territory Abu’l Fath ibn SAnnaz, who had 
taken refuge among some ‘Ukayli [g.v.] Bedouins 
in Upper Mesopotamia; in 397/1006-7 there were 
hostilities from this quarter. Again, Badr had alien- 
ated his eldest son, Hilal, and preferred a younger; 
at one moment victorious with the help given him 
by the vassal ruler of Shahrzir, Hilal was finally 
vanquished by an army sent by Baha? al-Dawla; but 
through this affair Ibn ‘Annaz, with whom Badr 
had been obliged to reconcile himself, had improved 
his position. More generally, the Kurdish subjects 
and neighbours of Badr ceased to respect him, and it 
was in fighting a minor group that Badr met his 
death in 405/1014. 

This was the end of the family. It is true that in the 
previous year Baha? al-Dawla had died and Tahir 
(Zahir), a son of Hilal, had again taken Shahrzir; 
and Hilal, being freed, arrived to take his father’s 
place. But after a few months they were conquered 
and put to death by the son of Abu ’l-Fath ibn ‘Annaz, 
Abu’l Shawk [see ‘ANNAzIDS], whose power in the 
Djibal was henceforth to replace that of the Hasan- 
wayhids. There remained in the hands of the family, 
which had been stripped of all other possessions, only 
its old stronghold of Sarmadj, where the last heir died 
in 439/1047, at the moment when a new conqueror 
was entering the country, the Saldjik Turk Ibrahim 
Indl. 

Bibliography: Apart from the occasional 
sources given in the article, all the information 
derives from the history of Hilal al-Sabi?, as it has 
been transmitted to us (apart from the brief extract 
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preserved for the years 389-92) through the works 

of Miskawayh and Abi Shudja‘ up to 389, Muh. 

b. ‘Abd al-Malik al Hamadhani up to 367, Ibn al- 

Djawzi, Ibn al-Athir, and Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi 

(see BOYIDS/BUWAYHIDS]. Further information 

beyond that given here may be found in V. 

Minorsky’s articles KURDS, in EJ’, and ‘anNnAzips, 

in EJ?, and in his commentary on Abu Dulaf’s 

travels in Iran, 1955, 93 (on Sarmadj); see also 

Zambaur, 211, and B. Spuler, Ivan (index). 

(CL. CAHEN) 

HASDAY 8. SHAPROF (ca. 294-365/905-75), 
Jewish dignitary at the court of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
and al-Hakam II, in Cordova (see KURTUBA). He 
mastered Arabic, Hebrew, Latin and the Romance 
vernacular, and specialized in medicine. Originally 
perhaps a court physician, he soon figures as a 
supervisor of customs and as a diplomat dealing with 
embassies from Byzantium and Germany, going on a 
mission to Leén, bringing to Cordova the Queen of 
Navarre and her grandson Sancho of Ledén (347/958). 
Assisted by a Greek monk he studied, and improved 
on the earlier Arabic translation of, the Materia 
Medica of Dioscorides, sent from Byzantium. 

He was the head (Nasi) of the realm’s Jewry. 
Hebrew accounts, poems and documents tell of his 
services to and contacts with Jews in Spain, the East, 
Byzantine Italy, Toulouse, and the Khazar kingdom; 
of his court at which Hebrew scholars and poets 
served, and of his fostering the development of a 
native school of Jewish learning. Probably this 
activity, which made Spanish Jewry independent 
of foreign lands in communal administration and 
cultural orientation, was favoured by the Spanish 
caliphate. 

Bibliography: S, W. Baron, A social and 
religious history of the Jews*, Philadelphia 1957-8; 
D. M. Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars, 
Princeton 1954; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., ii; E. Ashtor, History of the Jews in Muslim 
Spain (Hebrew), Jerusalem 1960, Ch. v and 
159 ff., 233-8. (M. PERLMANN) 
HASHID wa-BAKIL, a large confederation 

of tribes in the highlands of northern Yaman. For 
well over two millennia the confederation has kept 
its identity and territory with little change. 

The article on the confederation by J. Schleifer in 
EI‘, based in the main on al-Hamd§ani’s survey 
(4th/zoth century) and on E. Glaser’s visit to the 
land of Hashid in 1884, sets forth many details not 
repeated here. 

Since the dawn of history the confederation has 
occupied a large part of the region between San‘a? 
and Sa‘da, with Hashid generally established on the 
western side and Bakil on the eastern. As both 
San‘a? and Sa‘da have often been capital cities for 
Yamani dynasties, the confederation has been in the 
main current of political life. Virtually every 
historical work on the Yaman discusses the doings 
of Hashid and Bakil, so that it is impossible to 
review their annals comprehensively in a short space. 

The later kings of Saba? included a dynasty sprung 
from Hashid and another from Bakil. Even then the 
two tribes were commingled, though often hostile 
towards each other; both dynasties had Ma?rib as 
their capital and the palace of Salhin as their resi- 
dence, and both venerated the same deities. 

J. Ryckmans, who has worked with the Sabaean 
inscriptions, identifies Hashid as intra-Hamdan and 
Bakil as ultra-Hamdan. The Arab _ genealogists 
disagree with this identification. According to Ibn 
Hazm, the children of Hamdan’s son Nawf (wrongly 
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given by Ibn Hazm as Nawfal) were a multitude of 
tribes (bufin djamma), all going back to Nawf’s 
grandsons Hiashid and Bakil, “the two tribes of 
Hamdan (kabila Hamddn)’’. This scheme places Yam 
(q.v.] among the branches of Hashid and Arhab among 
the branches of Bakil. At present the tribe of Yam 
lives north of the confederation and is regarded as a 
separate entity, while the tribe of Arhab lives to the 
south and is more closely associated with Hashid 
than with its reputed ancestors of Bakil. 

Another version, recorded by al-Suwaydi, gives 
Bakil as grandson rather than brother of Hashid 
(Bakil b. Djusham b. Hashid). This version is less 
plausible, as it makes every branch of Bakil also a 
branch of Hashid; it probably reflects the common 
tendency to regard Bakil as the junior partner in 
the alliance, a tendency also illustrated by the 
assigning to Bakil of second place in the joint name. 

For centuries men, families, and larger groups have 
moved back and forth between Hashid and Bakil 
without bringing about a complete amalgamation. 
The verb tabakkala is used by al-Hamd§ani in the 
4th/roth century for members of Hashid transferring 
their allegiance to Bakil, the converse of which 
would be tahashshada. 

After the introduction of Islam, the confederation 
continued to furnish rulers for the Yaman. The 
royal Rasilid genealogist, al-Malik al-Ashraf, states 
that the Sulayhids [¢.v.] of the 5th-6th/11th-12th 
centuries and the roughly contemporaneous Ham- 
danids were both descended from HAshid, their lines 
bifurcating from Haghid’s son Djusham al-Awsat 
(Hashid’s father was Djusham al-Akbar). 

Over the centuries Hashid and Bakil, in a manner 
not uncharacteristic of brothers, have often fought 
with each other, just as they did in Sabaean times. 
Almost always, however, they have both stoutly 
resisted the imposition of outside authority. As 
Zaydis they have been inclined to be on good terms 
with the Zaydi Ima4ms, who have kept strongholds 
such as Shahara in the country of Hashid, but even 
under the Imams they have shown a spirit of 
independence rather than subservience. The Imams 
have frequently chosen members of the confederation 
as provincial governors. When the Turks were in the 
Yaman, they had little success in extending their 
jurisdiction into the territory of Hashid and Bakil. 

Sources used by the British Admiralty in 1916 
estimated the number of fighting men in the con- 
federation at about 50,000, making it probably the 
strongest military force in the region. The paramount 
chiefs, coming from the Himran of Hashid, also 
enjoyed a degree of ascendancy over Bakil. 

On the réle of these tribes in the events following 
the revolution of September 1962 see YAMAN. 

The majority of the members of the confederation 
are townsmen and villagers, engaged in agriculture 
and the raising of horses and sheep and to some 
extent in trade. The nomadic elements range north- 
wards and eastwards, penetrating into al-Djawf 
(Djawf Ibn Nasir), where the influence of the con- 
federation is not inconsiderable. Descendants of the 
Prophet (Sayyids) are held in high esteem by these 
Zaydis, especially in the land of Hashid, where at 
Hith they have one of their main centres in the 
Yaman. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
under the article in EJ', see J. Ryckmans, L’in- 
stitution monarchique en Arabie méridionale avant 
PIslam, Louvain 1951; Ibn Hazm, Djamharat 
ansab al-‘arab, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1948; 
al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar b. Yisuf, Turfat al-ashab 
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ft maYifat al-ansab, ed. K. Zetterstéen, Damascus 

1949; al-Suwaydi, Sab@tk al-dhahab fi ma‘rifat 

kabail al-Sarab, Cairo n.d.; J. Werdecker in Bul- 

letin de la Société Royale de Géographie d’ Egypte, xx 

(1939) (on Glaser’s journey of 1884); Admiralty, A 

handbook of Arabia, London 1916-7. (G. RENTZ) 

HASHIM, BAND [see HASHIMIDS, HASHIMIYYA, 

HIDJAZ, MAKKA]. 

HASHIM xs. ‘ABD MANAF, great-grand- 
father of the prophet Muhammad. As a grand- 
son of Kusayy, who had made the tribe of Kuraysh 
dominant in Mecca and had reorganized the pilgrim- 
age, he held the offices or functions of rifada and 
sikaya, that is, the provision of food and water for 
the pilgrims. For the first he collected contributions 
in money or kind from the chief men of Mecca. One 
year when food was scarce in Mecca, he brought 
baked cakes or loaves from Syria, and crumbled 
(hashama) these to make broth (tharid) for the pil- 
grims; after this he was known as Hashim, though 
his proper name was ‘Amr. To improve the water 
supply he dug several wells. He is credited with the in- 
troduction of the system of two trade journeys a year 
(cf. Kur’in, CVI, 2), presumably by making a jour- 
ney in summer to Syria. He died on such a journey at 
Ghazza (Gaza), leaving behind in Medina a son ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib [q.v.] by Salma bint ‘Amr of the clan of 
al-Nadjdjar. Hashim may have been in his time the 
leader of the alliance of the Mutayyabin or its later 
developments, from which the descendants of his 
brothers Nawfal and ‘Abd Shams were excluded. 
Much of this traditional account (though sometimes 
doubted) has probably a solid basis in fact, but the 
story of the wager between Hashim and Umayya is 
doubtless an invention reflecting the later dynastic 
rivalries. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 87-9; F. Wiisten- 
feld, Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig 1858-61, 
iv, 34-8; also i, 67, 134; ili, 47. 

(W. MontcomEery Watt) 

HASHIM bz. ‘UTBA 8B. ABf WakKAs AL-ZuHRI 
Ast ‘Umar, a Companion of the Prophetanda 
neph w of the more famous Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas 
(¢.v.]. Converted to Islam on the day of the conquest 
of Mecca, he distinguished himself at the battle of 
the Yarmik, where he lost an eye, and held important 
commands under his uncle at Kadisiyya and Djalila, 
where he led the Arab forces. He was killed fighting 
on the side of ‘Ali at Siffin. 

Bibliography: Caetani, Annali, index; Tabari, 
index. ({Ep.) 
AumMED HASHIM, (1884-1933), Turkish poet 

and writer, the main representative of the Sym- 
bolist movement in Turkey, was born in Baghdad. 
His father ‘Arif Hikmet belonged to the well-known 
Alisi family and was a government official who had 
served in various districts as kaymakdm and muta- 
sarrif. His mother was a Kahya-zade. Both families 
included many members who occupied high posts in 
the Ottoman administration. Hashim lost his ailing 
mother, who does not seem to have had a happy life 
and who was the only true companion of his child- 
hood, at the age of eight. He recalled later in his 
poems the memory of his walks with her along the 
Tigris. Being himself of poor health and extremely 
sensitive, this unhappy childhood left a lasting mark 
on his life and work. In 1895 his father brought 
Hashim to Istanbul, where he improved his Turkish 
at a private school and then in 1896 at the Gala- 
tasaray lycée where the children of the upper classes 
gathered and where he made friends with many 
future poets and writers, particularly Abdiilhak 


Sinasi Hisar, one of his future biographers. He also 
made there his first contact with French literature 
(many subjects being taught in this lycée by French 
teachers). His literature teacher Miiftiioghlu Ahmed 
Hikmet [g.v.] awakened in him a taste for poetry 
and is said to have given him a first inkling of the 
kind of poetry which he later developed (Ahmed 
Hashim, Bize gore, 40; A. §. Hisar, Ahmed Hasim, 
$ttrt ve hayats, 13). He graduated from Galatasaray 
in 1906 and entered the Tobacco Administration 
(Reji Idaresi) helped by the novelist [Khalid Diya 
(Halit Ziya Usakhgil), who was a senior official there. 
He also registered at the Law School (Mekteb-i 
Hukuk), which he never completed. During this 
period he studied contemporary French poets extens- 
ively, mainly the symbolists (Halit Ziya Usaklhgil, 
Krk yl, v, 157-8). Except for a two-year interval in 
Izmir, where he taught French in the local lycée, he 
lived in Istanbul earning his living mainly as a 
translator in Government offices until the First 
World War, during which he served in the Army as 
reserve officer, fought at Gallipoli and toured Ana- 
tolia. After the war he became an official of the Otto- 
man Public Debt Administration (Diiytin-t ‘Umi- 
miyye [q.v.] and later taught aesthetics and mytho- 
logy at the Academy of Fine Arts and French at the 
School of Political Science (Mekteb-1 Milkiyye) and 
the War Academy. In 1924 he went to Paris and 
made close contact with French literary circles, con- 
tributing an article Tendances actuelles de la littérature 
turque to the August 1924 issue of Mercure de France. 
In 1928 he made another trip to Paris. The same year 
he developed liver trouble and his health gradually 
deteriorated. His visit in 1932 to Frankfurt for treat- 
ment gave no respite and he died in Istanbul on 
4 June 1933, at an age when he had just begun his 
most mature work. 

Ahmed HAshim possessed an extremely sensitive, 
infinitely restless and constantly changing tempera- 
ment. His great affections and friendships would 
change to deep hatreds overnight and then he would 
forgive and forget everything in turn. According to 
the reports of his close friends (among others 
Y. K. Karaosmanoglu and A. §. Hisar, see Bibdl.), in 
spite of his brilliant intelligence, poetical genius and 
wide culture, he suffered from a strong feeling of 
inferiority and a series of complexes. He always 
thought that his physique was intolerably ugly, that 
he was awkward and unsociable and unattractive to 
women. He was convinced that Fate had been unkind 
to him. He always felt lonely and unloved in the world. 
He never recovered from the circumstances of his 
childhood and from the feeling of being “strange and 
different” in the early years of his youth. This made 
him at times cruel and cutting. He lived as a bachelor 
and married just before his death the woman who 
had looked after him, so that “the could have a 
mourning widow after him’’. 

Ahmed Hashim began to write his first poems at 
Galatasaray when he was fifteen. In these early 
poems there is a distant echo of the ‘‘Indian School’ 
of diwan poetry in the style of Sheykh Ghalib. But 
he is more obviously following in the steps of the 
Tanzimat poet ‘Abd.al-Hakk Hamid in the choice of 
morbidly sad and melancholy subjects and of Djenab 
Shehab al-Din in the vaguely symbolist imagery. In 
this period his style and language follow more 
closely the taste of Djenab Shehab al-Din and 
particularly Tewfik Fikret in the choice of the Arabv- 
Persian sophisticated vocabulary and in the weaving 
of Persian izafes. 

After these imitative experiments Ahmed Hashim 
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did not write for a few years but read extensively 
the French impressionists and particularly the sym- 
bolists, whom he found close to his nature and his 
conception of poetry. Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, 
Henri de Régnier, Mallarmé, Samain and the Bel- 
gian Verhaeren were his favourites. 

In 1909 a group of young poets and writers who 
thought that the Therwet-i Fiintin movement was now 
out-moded, set up a short-lived new literary group: 
the Fedjr-i Ati (‘Dawn of the Future’). Although 
Hashim joined this new circle, because many of his 
friends were members, he himself was already a 
distinctly independent personality in Turkish poetry. 
Liberating himself completely from the influence of 
the Therwet-i Finan poets and not caring much for 
a group movement, he concentrated on developing 
modern Turkish symbolism, the theory of which he 
elaborately expounded in various articles and partic- 
ularly in the preface to Piydle. ‘Unlike prose, 
poetry is not to be understood but to be felt... 
meaning and clarity are not the aims of the poet . 
Poetry, like the words of prophets, should be open 
to diverse interpretations’’. 

Ahmed H4shim’s works underline his desire to 
escape from surface representation and invest his 
art with a deeper level of consciousness. For him the 
Universe exists in and through the mind and con- 
ception of the poet. There is no internal and external 
world, no division into subject and object, all is 
apprehensible by the poet in search of beauty in a 
transcendental reality existing deeper than mere 
appearances. 

In his poetry, he sought to convey by his acute 
perception of all the senses and dreams his own com- 
munication with and interpretation of that mystic 
reality. 

For him the unity of music and poetry was a 
means to this deeper communication and his verse 
is freer and more pliant in both form and rhythm than 
that of the earlier modernists. His poetic technique 
shows a rejection of the straight comparison and 
plainly-worked simile and a preference for symbolic 
imagery inspired by his growing interpretation of 
that ‘deeper reality’ in general symbolical conceptions. 

Some of his poetry seems obscure as a result of his 
development of an essentially personal range of 
symbols with which the reader must be acquainted 
in order to evaluate his verse more deeply. He did not 
wish to be more ‘explicit’. This symbolic technique 
called upon the deeper imagination of both reader 
and poet and freely created more associations and 
nuances which would be stifled by a more concrete 
and surface technique. Ahmed Hashim deliberately 
attempted to evolve a poetry whose language, of 
rhythm and symbol, with its own word-values and 
phrase-orders, defied logical analysis yet liberated 
and stimulated the mind to a deeper level of con- 
sciousness. 

In the limited subject-matter and vocabulary of 
Ahmed Hashim, dawn, twilight, evening, night, 
darkness, the moon, moonlight, lakes, ponds, deserts, 
roses, carnations, storks, nightingales, melancholy, 
hopeless love, distant and unknown lands and death 
are ever-recurring themes and motifs. His poems are 
generally short. He ignored all movements and 
changes in Turkish language and literature and 
remained faithful to ‘aréd until the very end, as he 
considered the syllabic metre (hedje wezni) “only fit 
for folk poems’. He lived through wars and revolu- 
tions, but his poetry remained completely unaffected 
by these. However, the language reform movement 
did eventually influence him and his last quatrains 
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are written in every-day Turkish without the sophis- 
ticated Arabo-Persian vocabulary and without 
Persian izdfes. Unlike Djenab Shehab al-Din, whose 
experiments in simple (sade) Turkish were mainly 
unsuccessful, Ahmed Hashim’s were among his best. 
And judging by them, it is safe to say that he would 
have grown to surpass his early work had he lived 
longer. 

Except for a few articles, Ahmed Hashim’s prose 
consists mainly of short essays on casual themes, as 
he was sometimes a columnist in various dailies. His 
style is condensed, colourful and pithy, often tinged 
with cutting irony. 

Ahmed Hashim is the author of (1) Gél sd‘atleri, 
Istanbul 1921 (contains poeins previously published in 
the then leading literary review Dergah), (2) Piydale, 
Istanbul 1926, 1928 (contains his early poems, the 
Shi‘r-t Kamer series and the famous introduction 
which was first published in Dergdh as a kind of 
manifesto, (3) Ghuraba-khane-i Laklakan, Istanbul 
1928 (contains selected essays first published in the 
newspaper Aksham), (4) Bize gdre, Istanbul 1928, 
1960 (part of his essays published in the newspaper 
Ikdam, (5) Frankfurt Seyahatnamesi, Istanbul 1933, 
1947 (travel impressions), (6) Ahmed Hasim’in 
stirlert, Istanbul 1933 (collected verse published after 
his death by the Semih Lutfi Kitabevi). 
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(Fantr Iz) 

at-HASHIMI (Shaykh Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
al-Hashimi b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hasani al-Tilim- 
sani), theologian and s#fi of Sharifi descent, born 
22 Shaww4l 1298/17 July 1881 at Subda (in the 
department of Oran, Algeria) where his father, a 
small land-owner, held the office of judge (kdadi). 
After his father’s death, Muhammad went to Tlem- 
cen, where he followed various occupations: farm- 
worker, tailor, seller of drugs and spices. He attended 
regularly the mosques and madrasas to gain instruc- 
tion in the religious disciplines and joined the mystic 
order (tarika) of the Darkawa (q.v.] “famed partic- 
ularly for the learning of its members” (E. Doutté). 
His spiritual director (murshid), Muhammad b. 
Yallas, had been the disciple in turn of the shaykhs 
Muhammad al-Habri (d. 1900) and Ibn al-Habib al- 
Bizidi (d. 1909); then, on the latter’s death, he 
attached himself to the skaykk Ahmad al-‘Alawi 
(Ben ‘Aliwa) of Mostaganem. In 1911, Muhammad 
al-Hashimi set off with his master for the East. After 
a stay of two years at Adana (Turkey), he settled 
at Damascus, where he completed his theological 
education under different ‘ulamda?: Badr al-Din al- 
Hasani, Yusuf Nabh4ni, Abu ’l-Khayr al-Midani, etc. 
Shortly after the death of his master Ibn Yallas 
(1928), he received from the shaykh al-‘Alawi the 
office of khalifa of the ‘Alawiyya-Darkawiyya- 
Shadhiliyya tarika in the countries of the Near East. 
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From then on he devoted himself exclusively to the 
teaching of theology (tawhid) and mysticism (tasaw- 
wuf). His lectures at the Umayyad Mosque and in a 
number of madrasas (Shamiyya, Niriyya) were very 
well attended; he founded sdwiyas in Damascus and 
in the surrounding villages, at Hims, Hamat and 
Halab as well as in Transjordan and Palestine. On 
his death at Damascus at the age of 80 (12 Radjab 
1381/19 December 1961), he left behind him several 
thousand disciples and the reputation of a “‘renewer’’ 
(mudjaddid) of religion. The quality of his teaching 
and the virtue and wisdom which he disseminated 
caused him to be known as “‘the Sha‘rani of his time’’. 
His written works consist of ten or so treatises or 
opuscula on tawhkid and tasawwuf. (1) In tawkid, 
he professes an Ash‘arism enriched by the addition 
of Avicennan ideas (the distinction of the necessary, 
of the possible and of the impossible and the grasping 
of these three categories by the intelligence in order 
to recognize the divine qualities, the attributes of the 
Prophet and the limits of the created world) and 
by the developments of the theological school of 
North Africa (in particular of the imam al-Sanisi, 
the doctor and s#fi of Tlemcen, d. 895/1490). The 
basic idea is that knowledge (‘ilm, ma‘rifa) and more 
especially the knowledge of tawhid is an individual 
obligation upon the believer; it not only protects him 
from the error of denying (kufr) or of ‘‘associating”’ 
{shirk), but it illuminates him with a certainty 
(yakin) which is of divine origin. For the benefit of 
readers with varying intellectual capacities, al- 
Hashimi wrote a brief “Sunni profession of faith” 
in prose, which he turned into verse in order to make 
it more easily memorized (‘A kidat ahl al-sunna ma‘a 
nazmiha), then a short commentary on this text 
(Sharh nazm ‘Akidat ahl al-sunna) and, finally, a 
much more elaborate commentary entitled Kitab 
Miftah al-djanna fi sharh ‘A kidat ahl al-sunna (these 
three works were printed in Damascus in 1379/1960). 
Before this trilogy, there had already been published: 
Sabil al-sa‘dda fi ma‘na kalimatay al-shahada (Damas- 
cus 1347/1939), Risdlat al-bahth al-djamiS ... fi ma 
yata‘allak bi 'l-san‘a wa 'l-SaniS (Damascus 1374/ 
1955) and Risdlat al-kawl al-fasl al-kawim fi bayan 
al-muradd min wastyyat al-hakim (Damascus, 1376/ 
1957), a Short theologico-mystic commentary on the 
allegory of the swords which, taken separately, are 
easily broken and if joined together form a solid sup- 
port. (2) In tasawwuf, several treatises written in 
reply to the theoretical or practical questions of his 
pupils have not yet been printed. The only works at 
present available are the Shark Shitrandj al-‘arifin 
(“Commentary on the Chess-board of the Gnostics’’), 
an explanation of a curious diagram attributed to 
Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi, in which human destiny 
and the mystic’s progress towards God, together with 
the perils and the grace which attend them, are 
illustrated by the hundred squares of a chess-board 
(Damascus 1357/1938, reprinted 1964) and al-Hili 
al-sadid lima stashkalahu al-murid (Damascus 1383/ 
1964), which investigates in what conditions a dis- 
ciple may be permitted to change one shaykh or 
tarika for another. Shaykh al-HAashiml! was responsible 
for the first edition of the Mi‘rddj al-tashawwuf, a 
technical glossary of Sifism by Ibn ‘Adjiba [g.v.]. 
Bibliography: the essential work on the 
‘Alawiyya branch of the Darkawa is M. Lings, A 
Moslem saint of the twentieth century, London 1961, 
devoted to the shaykh Ahmad al-‘Alawi and de- 
scribing the essential aspects of the mystic method 
of training (wird, dhikr, khalwa) used also in the 
Syrian farika (the author makes occasional refer- 
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ences to al-Hashimi). Notices on al-Hashimi are 

found in the following works, written by two of his 

disciples: Sa‘id al-Kurdi, al-Djunayd, Damascus 

1368/1949, 142-6, and ‘Abd al-Kadir ‘Isa, Haka 1k 

‘an al-tasawwuf, Aleppo 1384/1964, 355-61. 

(J.-L. Micon) 

HASHIMIDS (at-HawAsu), the dynasty of 
Hasanid Sharifs who ruled Mecca almost without 
interruption from the 4th/roth century until 1343/ 
1924. After the First World War the dynasty pro- 
vided kings for Syria and Iraq, which later became 
republics, and gave its name to the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan (see following article). The 
eponym of the dynasty was Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf 
{g.v.], the great-grandfather of the Prophet. 

The majority of the Shifa recognized as their 
Imams descendants of SAli’s martyred younger son 
al-Husayn. Descendants of the elder son al-Hasan 
found their opportunity to wield temporal as well as 
spiritual power during the chaotic period following 
the Karmati occupation of Mecca. 

The Hashimid line of Meccan Sharifs was de- 
scended from Misa I al-Djawn (‘‘The Black’’), a 
great-grandson of al-Hasan and a younger brother of 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya. One of Misa I’s 
sons, Ibrahim, was the ancestor of the Ukhaydirids 
{g.v.] of al-Yamama, and the other, ‘Abd Allah al- 
Shaykh al-Salih (also called al-Rida), was the sire 
of the Meccan Sharifs. From ‘Abd Allah’s son Misa 
II sprang three of the main branches of the dynasty— 
the Misawids, the Hawashim, and the Katdadids. 
From Sulayman, another son of Misa II, came the 
fourth main branch, the Sulaymanids (strictly 
speaking, therefore, all four branches were Misawids), 

The Sharifate lasted nearly a millennium, with the 
Misawids, Sulaymanids, and Hawashim reigning 
for well over two centuries and the Katadids for the 
remaining seven centuries and a quarter. 

The first of the line to make himself master of 
Mecca was the Misawid Dja‘far b. Muhammad of 
the fourth generation after Musa II. Dja‘far is said to 
have supplanted a representative of Egypt at an 
uncertain date, probably in the early years of the 
second half of the 4th/roth century. Dja‘far’s success 
may have been connected with the rising power of the 
Fatimids. Early in the 5th/11th century the Misawids 
under Abu ‘l-Futah al-Hasan failed in an attempt 
to bring the Caliphate back to Mecca, and their 
authority was later challenged by the Sulaymanids, 
who developed a base for their power farther south 
on the Red Sea coast [see ‘asir]. Neither the Misa- 
wids nor the Sulaymanids got an enduring grip on 
the Sharifate. In the second half of the 5th/11th 
century they gave way to the Hawashim (so called 
here to distinguish them from the larger entity of the 
Hashimids), whose eponym was a descendant of 
Misa II named Hashim. 

In or about 597/1201 (the correspondence of dates 
in EI®*, i, 552 is inexact), one of the greatest of the long 
line of Sharifs, Katada b. Idris, swept down from 
his stronghold of Yanbu‘ and drove the Hawashim 
out of Mecca. Katada was in the tenth or twelfth 
generation after Misa II, and all the Meccan Sharifs 
who succeeded him came of his stock. 

In the mid-7th/13th century Muhammad Abi 
Numayy I, the eighth Katadid, first mounted the 
throne as a partner of his father al-Hasan. Nearly 
two centuries then elapsed before the accession of 
Muhammad Aba Numayy Ii, son of Barakat Ii 
{g.v.]. 

The descendants of Abii Numayy II in time split 
into three principal clans which often contended with 
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one another for sovereignty over Mecca. The first 
clan to establish itself was Dhawi ‘Abd Allah (the 
‘Abadila), named after a grandson of Abi Numayy 
II, but it soon yielded to Dhawii Zayd, named after 
a great-great-grandson. The third clan, Dhawi 
Barakat, named after a son of Abi’ Numayy II, 
shared dominance with Dhawi Zayd from 1082/1672 
until Dhawa ‘Abd Allah regained power under 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mu‘in b. ‘Awn in 1243/1827. 
Muhammad and the seven rulers among his descen- 
dants, the last of the Meccan Sharifs, are known col- 
lectively as Al ‘Awn. In 1334/1916 Muhammad’s 
grandson al-Husayn b. ‘Ali assumed the title of King, 
and in 1343/1924 he abdicated as the forces of ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Al Su‘id drew near Mecca. 

It is impossible to devise a complete list of the 
Hashimid Sharifs of Mecca. The sources for their 
history, though ample, contain gaps and contradic- 
tions. A general idea of the course of their succession 
and of the imperfections of the chronology may be 
got from the genealogical tables in Snouck Hur- 
gronje and al-Siba‘l. The picture is further complic- 
ated by the fact that many Sharifs reigned more than 
once (Said b. Sa‘d of Dhawi Zayd, for example, 
reigned five times between 1099/1688 and 1129/1717, 
and his father had reigned four times before him). 
The reign of at least one Sharif lasted less than a day. 
Very often two or more Sharifs shared the rule as 
partners (shuraka). 

The total number of Hashimids who held office 
as Sharif of Mecca between Dja‘far b. Muhammad 
and al-Husayn b. ‘Ali appears to have been just short 
of a hundred. Of them less than twenty belonged to 
the first three branches and slightly more than 
eighty to the fourth, the Katadids. 

Not only was the rule of the Hashimids disturbed 
by frequent internecine struggles, but it was often 
interfered with and on a few occasions briefly sup- 
pressed by Muslim sovereigns outside al-Hidjaz, be- 
ginning with thé Fatimids and ‘Abbasids and ending 
with the Ottomans and Al Su‘iid. In the kkutba the 
Sharifs almost invariably recognized one or another 
of these sovereigns as their overlord. Given the 
tremendous internal and external pressures on the 
Sharifate, its survival for so many centuries should 
be accounted one of the more remarkable phenomena 
of history and also regarded as an impressive token 
of the esteem enjoyed by the Prophet’s family in the 
Islamic world. 

Further details on Hashimid rule and individual 
Sharifs will be given in the article MAKKA. 

Bibliography: F. Wiistenfeld, ed., Die Chro- 
niken der Stadt Mekka, Gottingen 1857-61; Ahmad 

b. Zayni Dahlin, Khuldsat al-kalam, Cairo 1305; 

idem, Tarikh al-duwal al-islamiyya bi ’l-djadawil 

al-murdiyya, n. pl., n.d.; Ahmad al-Siba%, Ta?rikh 

Makka, Cairo 1372; Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 

Husayni, Bakr al-ansadb, Cairo 1356; Ibn ‘Inaba, 

©SUmdat al-talib, al-Nadjaf 1337; C. Snouck Hur- 

gronje, Mekka, The Hague 1888-9; G. De Gaury, 

Rulers of Mecca, London 1951. (G. RENTz) 

HASHIMIDS, the royal family of the 
Hidjaz (1908-25), ‘Irak (1921-58), and Jordan 
(I9z1- ). The family belongs to the Dhawi ‘Awn, 
one of the branches of the princely line of the Hashi- 
mids of the Hidjaz. Their rise to eminence in the Arab 
world was begun by al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and his sons, 
‘Ali, ‘Abd Allah, and Faysal, who in 1894 were 
brought to Istanbul by the Ottoman government. 
The youngest son, Zayd, was born there. 

In 1908, Husayn [q.v.] succeeded in obtaining 
appointment as Sharif and Amir of Mecca. He soon 
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became supreme in the Hidjaz and began to expand 
his influence in the border areas. He actively sought 
to limit the influence of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahmin Al Su‘iid and of Sayyid al-Idrisi in ‘Asir. 
In this phase, the Amir acted as the loyal represent- 
ative of the sultan. Ideologically conservative, 
Husayn was never close to the Young Turks and 
relied on his personal connexions among the older 
Ottoman statesmen. In 1914, when the Unionist 
government attempted to apply centralizing mea- 
sures in the Hidjaz, relations between the Amir and 
the government entered a crisis which, however, was 
settled to the satisfaction of the Amir. 

In the early phase of World War I, Husayn cau- 
tiously looked to his own interests. Still seeking pre- 
dominance in Arabia, the Amir demanded an Otto- 
Inan guarantee of the Hidjaz as a hereditary auto- 
Nomous amirate. At the same time, he was nego- 
tiating with the British in Egypt and with certain 
secret Arab nationalist societies. The agreement with 
the British, embodied in an exchange of letters with 
Sir Henry McMahon, was not entirely satisfactory, 
but the Ottoman government, always deaf to the 
Amir’s requests, became threatening in the spring 
of 1916. As a result, in June 1916, the Arab Revolt 
began. The term ‘“Hashimid’’ was used in official 
documents to describe the Amir and his acts. In 
November, Husayn issued a proclamation as malik 
al-bilad al-‘arabiyya. The Allies, however, addressed 
him only as “King of the Hijaz.” 

At the end of the war, Faysal, the third son, was 
pre-eminent. As commander of the Northern Arab 
Army, he was the commander of Allied Forces in 
Syria and Transjordan. As representative of the 
Hidjaz at the Peace Conference, he negotiated with 
the Great Powers. Faysal proved unequal to the task 
of mediating the opposing aims of the Allies and of 
the notables of Syria and Palestine, who formed 
themselves into the Syrian General Congress in 1919. 
The Congress refused to accept the mandate system. 
Faysal, after accepting the crown of Syria from the 
Congress in March 1920, somewhat reluctantly 
acceded to armed resistance to the French and was 
forced to flee from Syria when the French defeated 
the Arab forces in July 1920 [see MAYSALUN]. 

Husayn, King of the Hidjaz, still dreamed of being 
king of Arabia. He was unsuccessful, however, in his 
efforts to persuade the British to support him against 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Su‘id. Nevertheless, he would not 
seek an accommodation with the Wahhabi leader, 
despite the military superiority which the Nadjdi 
forces had demonstrated in 1919. Husayn, doubtless 
seeking support in the contest, adopted the title of 
Caliph in 1924. Su‘tdi military force prevailed, and 
Husayn fled from the Hidjaz in October 1924, leaving 
‘Ali as king. The latter followed his father when Ibn 
Su‘id completed the conquest of the Hidj4z in Decem- 
ber 1925. Husayn, who spent his remaining years in 
Cyprus, died in ‘Amman on 4 June 1931. ‘Ali lived 
in Baghdad until his death on 13 February 1935. 

Faysal [q.v.], with British backing, became king 
of ‘Irak on 23 August 1921. He worked diligently 
to form the heterogeneous elements of his kingdom 
into a unity and to create viable relations with the 
mandatory power. His activities culminated in the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 and the admission of 
“Irak to the League of Nations on 3 October 1932. 
With ‘Iraki independence achieved, Faysal sought 
to create a union of ‘Irak with Syria, but he failed to 
win the approval of the dominant political coalition 
in Syria. 

The death of Faysal ushered in a period of drift. 
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The reign of the young king Ghazi (g.v.] (8 Septem- 
ber 1933 to 4 April 1939) was marked by tribal rising, 
military coup, rapid succession of cabinets, and in- 
creasing agitation against the British connexion. 
The course of affairs during the reign of Faysal II 
was set by ‘Abd al-Ilah, who was regent during the 
minority of the king (4 April 1939-2 May 1953). The 
Regent’s policy of furthering Pan-Arab aspirations 
under ‘Iraki leadership through cooperation with 
Great Britain passed its first hurdle when the govern- 
ment of Rashid ‘Ali al-Kilani was suppressed by the 
British in May 1941. In 1942-3, the ‘Irak govern- 
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attempt to expel Jordan from the Arab League. 
(The new name had been adopted in May 1946, but 
was not used by any other government until 1950.) The 
King’s outspoken British orientation and the exist- 
ence of the British-commanded Arab Legion fa- 
cilitated the continuous stream of extreme nation- 
alist propaganda which the opponents of his policies 
directed against him. On 20 July 1951 ‘Abd Allah 
was assassinated. 

King Talal (20 July 1950-11 August 1952) was 
incapacitated throughout most of his reign, and his 
younger brother Naif acted as regent until 5 Sep- 
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Muhammad b, ‘Abd al-Mu‘n b. ‘Awn 
(Amir, 1828-36, 1840-52, 1856-8) 


“Abd Allah al-Husayn *Awn al-Rafik SAli ‘Abd al-Ilah 
(Amir, 1858-77) (Amir, 1877-80) (Amir, 1882-1905) (Amir, 1879-80, 
1881-2) 
Ali al-Husayn 
1852-1931, Amir, 
(Amir, 1905-8) (185 ieee 6) 

SAli ‘Abd Allah Faysal I Zayd 
(1879-1935) (1880-1951) (1883-1933) (1898- ) 
‘Abd al-Ilah Ghazi 

(1913-58) Talal Naif (1912-39) 
al-Husayn Faysal II 
(1935- ) (1935-58) 


ment initiated talks for the purpose of creating a 
federation of ‘Irak, Syria, Transjordan, Palestine, 
and Lebanon (the ‘Fertile Crescent’), The result, 
however, was the Arab League, which under Egyp- 
tian leadership thereafter blocked ‘Iraki hopes. After 
1945, ‘Irak committed itself firmly to Great Britain 
and the western powers. Egypt took the lead in 
opposing the ‘Iraki foreign policy, and when ‘Irak 
signed the Baghdad Pact with Turkey, Iran, Pakistan 
and Great Britain (24 February-12 October 1955), 
Egyptian and Syrian displeasure became intense. 
‘Abd al-Ilah and Faysal II were killed in the military 
coup of 14 July 1958. 

‘Abd Allah, the second of Husayn’s sons, who had 
been the most eminent before 1918 and the first to 
embrace Pan-Arabism, moved to Transjordan in 
late 1920 with the avowed aim of restoring Faysal in 
Syria. He was persuaded instead to become amir of 
Transjordan under British mandate. The Amir was 
a loyal friend of Great Britain, and on 22 March 1946 
a new treaty was signed which proclaimed ‘Abd 
Allah to be the sovereign of an independent state. 
During and after World War II, ‘Abd Allah worked 
to expand his kingdom into Greater Syria (Trans- 
jordan, Palestine, Syria, and Lebanon), to the em- 
barrassment of ‘Irak and of the British government. 
The Greater Syria plan was strongly opposed by 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon. When 
the King included Arab Palestine in the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan in 1950, Egypt directed an 


tember 1951. The state of Talal’s health was such 
that Parliament deposed him and the throne passed 
to his son, Husayn, who did not reach his majority 
until 2 May 1953. The kingdom was shaken by the 
problem of incorporating western Jordan at the 
time when the ‘‘positive neutralism’’ of republican 
Egypt was exciting the younger generation and 
opposition politicians throughout the Arab world. 
King Husayn adopted a nationalist course which 
culminated in the removal of General John B. Glubb 
from the command of the Arab Legion and the 
termination of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty in 1956-7. 
The King, however, soon broke with his Egyptian- 
oriented colleagucs and accepted American financial 
assistance. With Husayn now the object of Egyptian 
hostility, Jordan and ‘Irak ‘joined together in the 
Arab Federation in response to the formation of the 
United Arab Republic in 1958. The Federation came 
to an end with the extinction of the Hashimite king- 
dom in ‘Irak. 

Bibliography: The only general survey is a 
popular work, James Morris, The Hashemite Kings, 
New York 1959. Existing monographic studies deal 
only with the pre-1921 period: E. Kedourie, 
England and the Middle East: the destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire, London 1956; C. E. Dawn, 
‘Abdallah ibn al-Husein, Lord Kitchener, e Videa 
della rivolta avaba, in OM, xxxvii (1957), I-12; 
idem, Ideological influences in the Arab Revolt, in 
The World of Islam: Studies in Honour of Philip 
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K. Hitti,ed. James Kritzeck and R. Bayly Winder, 
London and New York 1959; idem, The Amir of 
Mecca al-Husayn ibn-‘Ali and the origin of the 
Arab Revolt, in Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, civ (1960), 11-34; Zeine N. Zeine, 
The struggle for Arab independence, Beirut 1960. 
For the period since 1921, see the general histories 
of ‘Irak and Jordan: P. W. Ireland, ‘Iraq: a study 
in political development, London [1937]; Majid 
Khadduri, Independent Iraq, 1932-1958, 2nd ed., 
London and New York 1960; B. Shwadran, Jordan: 
a state of tension, New York 1959. The most im- 
portant of the relevant memoirs and published 
sources: ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, Mudhakkarati, 
1st ed., Jerusalem 1945 (trans. G. Khuri, Memoirs 
of King Abdullah, New York 1950, inexact and 
incomplete); idem, My memoirs completed (al- 
Takmila), trans. H. W. Glidden, Washington, 
D.C., 1954; Amin Rihani, Mulék al-‘arab, Beirut 
1929 (English version, far less valuable, Ameen 
Rihani, Around the coasts of Arabia, London 1930); 
Hafiz Wahba, Dyjaszivat al-‘arab fi ’l-karn al- 
“ishrin, 2nd ed., Cairo 1946; H. St. J. B. Philby, 
Arabian days, London 1948; ‘Abd al-Razzak al- 
Hasani, Ta@vikh al-wizdrat al-‘irdkiyya, 2nd ed., 
i-x, Sidon 1953-61; A. S, Kirkbride, A crackle of 
thorns, London 1956; J. B. Glubb, A soldier with 
the Arabs, London 1957. (C. E, Dawn) 
HASHIMIYYA, a term commonly applied in the 
2nd-3rd/8th-gth centuries to members of the ‘Abba- 
sid house and occasionally to their followers and 
supporters. From early ‘Abbasid times it was under- 
stood to denote the descendants of Hashim b. ‘Abd 
Manéaf [q.v.], the common ancestor of the Prophet, 
‘Ali, and al-‘Abbds; its use by the ‘Abbasids was thus 
interpreted as expressing a claim to the Caliphate 
based on kinship with the Prophet in the male line. 
Van Vloten, followed by other scholars, showed that 
the name had in fact a different origin. From some 
passages in the chronicles, confirmed by the heresio- 
logical literature, it is clear that the term Hashimiyya 
was applied in Umayyad times to a religio-political 
faction—those who believed that the Imamate had 
passed from the ‘Alid Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
[g.v.] to his son Abt Hashim (q.v.]. After the death of 
Abi Hashim in 98/716, his followers split into several 
groups, the most important of which held that the 
Imamate had been transferred to Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas and thus, through 
him, to the house of ‘Abbas. The ‘Abb§sids inherited 
the party and organization of Abii Hashim, along 
with his claims; it was this party, the Hashimiyya, 
which was the main instrument of the ‘Abbasid pro- 
paganda and movement in Khuradsan, and thus of 
the overthrow of the Umayyad Caliphate. The doc- 
trinal content of the Hashimiyya preaching has been 
the subject of some disagreement. As the followers 
of an SAlid pretender, the group may be described 
as of Shi‘ite origin —but at a time when this term 
had not yet acquired its later and more definitely 
sectarian significance, and when the split of the house 
of the Prophet into different branches, with different 
claims and separately organized followings, had not 
yet taken place. The view of Van Vloten and Well- 
hausen, that the ‘Abbasid preaching was of an ex- 
tremist character [see GHULAT], has been followed by 
some scholars, but rejected by others, notably 
Moscati and Cahen, who sees in the ‘Abbasid move- 
ment an urge, focussed around the still undifferen- 
tiated family of the Prophet, towards profounder is- 
lamization and the ending of racial domination. Of this 
family, the ‘Abbasids were the most active and best 
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organized, and were therefore able effectively to 
mobilize the support and goodwill which the family 
could cemmand. After the ‘Abbasid victory there 
was some—perhaps deliberate—ambiguity in the 
use of the terms Hashimiyya and Hashimiyyin. 
Statements attributed to al-Saffah and al-Mansir— 
as for example in the inaugural khkufba at Kifa and 
in the correspondence with the ‘Alid Muhammad b. 
“Abd Allah al-Nafs al-Zakiyya [g.v.J—already put 
forward a specifically ‘Abbasid claim to the Caliphate, 
in reply to the ‘Alid’s assertion that no one had more 
Hashimi blood than he (Tabari, iii, 29 ff., 209 ff.). 
The third ‘Abbasid Caliph, al-Mahdi [g.v.}, is said to 
have abandoned the claim to the Imamate derived 
from Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya and Abi Hashim, 
and to have based the claim of the dynasty on their 
descent from al-‘Abbds b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib as the 
kinsman and rightful successor of the Prophet (Naw- 
bakhti, 43). From this time onwards the political and 
messianic aspirations which found expression in 
Shi‘ism are focused on the descendants of ‘Ali and 
more especially of Fatima rather than on the Bani 
Hashim as such; it may be noted that already in the 
surviving Hashimiyyat of Kumayt {q.v.], with their 
sometimes almost messianic overtones (e¢.g., ed. Horo- 
witz, Leiden 1904, 154, 3), the poet restricts his 
praises to the Prophet, ‘Ali, and the SAlids. In ‘Abba- 
sid times the name Hashimiyya was applied to the 
family of the Prophet in general but more specific- 
ally to the ‘Abbasids themselves, and the sectarian 
connotation of the term was lost in an oblivion from 
which it was rescued only by modern scholarship. 
Bibliography: al-Nawbakhti (attrib.), Firak 
al-Shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 27 ff.; Sa‘d 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘ari, K. al-Makalat wa’l-firak, 
ed. M. J. Mashkour, Tehran 1963, 39 ff., 69; Aba 
‘l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, Makélat al-Islimiyyin, ed. 
H. Ritter, i, Istanbul 1929, 20-1; Avabskiy ano- 
nim x1 veka, ed. P. A. Gryaznevit, Moscow 1960, 
245 b ff.; G. van Vloten, De opkomst der Abba- 
siden in Chorasan, Leiden 1890; idem, Recher- 
ches sur la domination arabe ..., Amsterdam 1894; 
J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich, Berlin 1902; 
B. Lewis, The origins of Isma‘ilism, Cambridge 
1940, 28, 31; S. Moscati, Il testamento di Abu 
Haim, in RSO, xxvii (1952), 44 ff.; idem, Per 
una storia dell’antica Si*a, in RSO, xxx (1955), 
258 ff.; M. G. S. Hodgson, How did the early Shi’a 
become sectarian, in JAOS, Ixxv (1955), 1-13; ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Diri, Daw? djadid ‘ala 'l-da‘wa al- 
‘abbasiyya, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-ddab (Bagh- 
dad 1960), 66 ff.; Cl. Cahen, Points de vue sur la 
“revolution ‘abbaside’’, in Revue historique, (1963), 
295-338. See further ‘ABBASIDS, AHL AL-BAYT, 
KAYSANIYYA, RAWANDIYYA. (B. Lewis) 
aL-HASHIMIYYA, name of the administrative 
capital of the ‘Abbasids before the building of 
Baghdad, referring not to a single place but to 
wherever the Caliph chose to establish his residence. 
The confusion as to the location of al-Hishimiyya 
stems from the existence of more than one place of 
that name, as each in turn was occupied for a period 
as the official residence of the ‘Abbasid Caliph. The 
founder of the dynasty, al-Saffah (d. 132/754), after 
leaving al-Kifa, settled at a site opposite Kasr Ibn 
Hubayra [q.v.], where he built a city and named it al- 
Hashimiyya (situated midway between al-Kifa and 
Baghdad; cf. Yakit, iv, 946—confuses with Madinat 
b. Hubayra; Istakhri, BGA, i, 85; Ibn Hawkal, BGA, 
ii, 166; Mukaddasi, BGA, iii, §3, 115, 1307). Previously 
the Caliph had begun construction at Kasr Ibn Hubay- 
ra itself, but he abandoned this location when the 
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populace, in preference to al-Hashimiyya, persisted 
in referring to the town by the name of its founder, 
the last Umayyad governor of ‘Irak, Yazid b. ‘Umar 
b. Hubayra. This same Yazid originally built a city 
on the Euphrates near al-Kifa, but was forced to 
abandon this site by order of the Umayyad Caliph 
Marwan II (presumably Madinat Ibn Hubayra, which 
TJabari and Yakut confuse with Kasr Ibn Hubayra; 
cf. Annales, iii/1, 80, 183; Mu‘djam, i, 680, iii, 208; 
iv, 123, 946; Baladhuri, Futéh, 287). In 134/752, al- 
Saffah moved once again and established his capital 
near al-Anbar, formerly the Persian city Firiz 
Sabir, but he died in 136/754 before completing it 
(Futih, 287; Ya‘kibi, ii, 429-30; Buldén, 237; Ibn 
Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘arif, 189; Dinawari, Akhbar, 
372-3; Ibn Rustah, BGA, vii, 109; Tabari, iii/1, 80, 
87; Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 339; K. al-SUytin in Fragmenta 
Historicorum Arabicorum, i, 211). The authorities 
report that al-Mansir, who now became Caliph, 
established his residence at a new location in the 
general vicinity of al-Kifa which, according to al- 
TJabari, was adjacent to Madinat Ibn Hubayra 
(Ya‘kabi, ii, 450; al-Tabari, iii/1, 271, 272, 319). This 
site is not to be confused with Kasr Ibn Hubayra, 
which, as previously noted, was situated midway be- 
tween al-Kifa and Baghdad. These accounts seem to 
suggest that the centre of al-Mansir’s administration 
was the city near al-Kifa which was first built and 
later abandoned by the governor of Marwan II. 
There were, therefore, no less than four ‘Abbasid 
capitals: the three capitals of al-Saffah at Kasr Ibn 
Hubayra, at the site opposite that town, and at al- 
Anbar, and also the capital of al-Mansir at Madinat 
Ibn Hubayra. The proclivity of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
for this constant moving is still unexplained; but it 
does suggest that they were searching for a site which 
could satisfy certain particular needs. Following a 
riot in the court of his palace, al-Mansir began the 
journey which led to the founding of Baghdad. In 
146/763, the administrative agencies of the govern- 
ment were moved to the new location signifying the 
formal transfer of the capital (al-Tabari, iii/1, 129-33, 
sub anno 141/758, 271, 418 ff. also gives dates 136, 7; 
Khatib, Cairo ed.,i, 67 = Paris ed.,2; Mu‘djam, i, 680). 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: T. Ndldeke, Sketches from 
Eastern History, London 1892, 123-30; M. Streck, 
Die alte Landschaft Babylonien, 54; G. Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, London 
1900, 6-10; E. Reitemeyer, Die Stadtegriindungen 
der Araber im Islam, Leipzig 1912, 41 ff., 493 
J. Lassner, Some speculative thoughts on the search 
for an ‘Abbasid capital, in MW, \v (1965), 135-73 
see alsO KASR IBN HUBAYRA. {J. LassNER) 
HASHISH is a narcotic product of Cannabis 
sativa L., hemp. When cultivated under certain 
favourable climatic and soil conditions, especially in 
India and neighbouring areas, the plant is more 
active physiologically; it is there called C. Indica 
Lam. Both of these ‘‘varieties’” are morphologi- 
cally alike. It is a dioecious plant; the dried flowering 
tops of the pistillate plants contain a resin whose 
chief constituent is cannabinol. Cannabin also comes 
from these tops; today its tannate is used as a 
hypnotic, narcotic, and sedative used in hysteria, 
acute mania, nervous insomnia, and in menopausal 
nervous disturbances. 
The Indian hemp was known as a useful plant in 
early historic times. In the earliest scientific liter- 
ature, the ancient Mesopotamian lexical lists, there 
is evidence that Cannabis was used both in the 
manufacture of cloth and as a drug. In Sumerian, 


it is A.ZAL.LA and in Akkadian aszalli, These 
terms are cognate to the Syriac ‘azal ‘‘to spin.” In 
the list, it is equated with gurgurru from gardru “to 
roll, to twist.’” Thus, the Persian word for hemp, 
gargarindj, is related to the late Assyrian gurgurangu. 
Another equivalent in the list is Sami nissati 
“herb of grief.” An interesting equivalent is the 
Sumerian GAN.ZI.GON.NU where GAN is prob- 
ably habbilu “robber,” and ZI is napistu “soul.” 
GUN.NU is “to twist, to weave.”’ The entire mean- 
ing, therefore, of the Sumerian word is “plant ++ 
narcotic ++ weaving,” or hemp. In Babylonian 
medicine, it was used externally with other ingre- 
dients for the stomach, swellings, and loss of control 
of the lower limbs. Internally, it was used for de- 
pression of the spirits and renal calculus. 

Towards the end of the eighth or first half of the 
seventh century B.C., the word gunnabu or qunubu 
is mentioned in a Sargonid text. The cognates, 
Arabic kanib and Persian kanab, often refer to the 
hemp seed and its narcotic properties. The Greek 
(Wellmann, Dioscorides, III, 148) x&vvaBt¢ and Latin 
Cannabis also are related. 

In ancient Egypt, hemp is noted as a drug in the 
Berlin and Ebers papyri, internally, by smoking, 
and in a salve. It was called SmSm # (von Deines, 
Grapow, VI, 493). 

According to Laufer, the Persian bang is a narcotic 
prepared from the hemp seed. Bang is cognate to the 
Sanskrit bhavigd and Avestan barha “narcotic”, 
Arabic bandj, Portuguese bango and French bangue. 
Banaj, in the old Arabic literature, was often used 
for henbane as a substitute for hemp, thus creating 
confusion; the two were often used together in pre- 
scriptions. 

In ancient China, from 1200-500 B.C., when the 
Rh-Ya was compiled, the hemp plant, ma, was 
known. In the biography of the physician Hoa-tho 
the narcotic properties of hemp are demonstrated in 
its use in surgery. Soubeiran gives the modern name 
as ma-iao, after Tatarinov. 

Herodotus (fifth century B.C.) relates the use of 
hemp by the Scythians as a means of cleansing their 
bodies. The hemp is thrown on red-hot stones in an 
enclosed space. The odour is inhaled until intoxi- 
cation; then they dance and sing. Galen discusses the 
use of hemp seed to excite sexual pleasure, to ex- 
tinguish flatus, and for earache. Paulus Aeginata 
(seventh century A.D.) uses hemp as a carminative. 

As a drug, hemp was used in Arabia, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and also in India. In the latter, 
it fell at first into the hands of the priestly caste who 
employed it in the Hindu religion and customs. Later, 
it spread among the people as bhang, a product of the 
dried leaves reduced to powder and mixed with 
flour and spices, and ganja the flowering and fertilized 
tops of the female plants. In India, it was originally 
eaten; later its smoking became more common. 
Ganja is actually a resin with arusty green colour and 
a characteristic odour; this resin is charas. In India, 
men in leather jackets or leather suits pass through 
a field of C. sativa rubbing and crushing roughly 
against the plants in the early morning after, a fall 
of dew. The resinous matter which sticks on is then 
scraped off and forms the ganja of commerce. Some- 
times, the plant is trodden with the feet or rubbed 
between the hands. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Arabs 
acquired a knowledge of hashish after their prede- 
cessors all about them had been using the plant in 
weaving and medicine for over a thousand years. 
One of the earliest physicians in Islam to use Canna- 
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bis was Djabir b. Hayyan (znd/8th century). It is 
found as bandj in his Kitab al-Sumim (47b, 131b) 
where it is used for narcotic purposes. 

Abia Mansitr Muwaffak b. ‘Ali al-Harawi (fl. 4th/ 
roth century) of Harat, in his Kitab al-Abniya ‘an 
hak@ik al-adwiya, describes hemp, shkdhdanadj 
(today, in Persian, it is the hemp seed) as useful for 
the manufacture of rope, and medicinally for head- 
ache and earache. 

Under another synonym, kinnab, Maimonides 
(348) also calls it shahranadj and shahdanadj al-barr 
(“wild hemp”). Actually, in Arabic works, these 
names generally designate the seed and not the resin 
or leaves. According to Meyerhof, it was not often 
that the Arabs used the resin (today called hashish 
and sometimes adulterated with leaf extracts). 

‘Umar b. Yiisuf b. Rasil (d. 694/1294-5), in his 
al-Mu‘tamad ji'i-adwiya al-mufrada (Cairo 1951, 
258, 399-400), gives shahddanak as kinnab for ear pain 
and for the head. Ibn Rasil states that there are 
two varieties, a garden type and a wild one. A dose 
is seven dirhams of the oil extracted from the seed. 
Ibn al-Baytaér (1271, 1349, 1845), of the 7th/13th 
century, has the word shahdhanak, also from shah 
danah “king of the grains,” in his work Djami‘ 
al-mufradat. 

The Tukfat al-akbab (444) gives kanneb as the 
Moroccan synonym. In Morocco, hashish is given 
in an electuary (ma‘djun) or in various confections. 
It is also prepared as kif which is smoked in small 
pipes especially by the lower classes. This is also true 
in other regions of North Africa. 

How hashish came to become the common Arabic 
term for Indian hemp narcotic is uncertain. Those 
who take hashish are called hashshashin (Dozy, i, 
289), also as hashishiyyuin or hashishiyya. (The word 
hashish originally meant ‘‘dry herb” coming from 
hashsha ‘‘to dry” as with drug plants.) This last name 
is also sometimes used of the Syrian Ism4‘ilis, who 
are alleged to have used—or even introduced—the 
drug [see HASHISHTY YA]. 

Numerous references to hashish in The Thousand 
and One Nights (ca. 600/1200) are to be found. In 
these tales, hemp is used mainly as an odorant to 
drug people or animals. In his Travels, Marco Polo 
discusses hashish in its use as a stupefying agent. 

Closer to modern times, the use of hashish in Egypt 
was found to be so widespread and deleterious that 
Bonaparte issued edicts prohibiting the drinking or 
smoking of hemp products. These turned out to be 
ineffective, since its habitual use had been going on 
for so many hundreds of years. 

Today, the use of hemp drugs to produce euphoria 
and greater sexual pleasure is very widespread in 
India, Asia Minor, Egypt, and in other parts of 
Africa. In Egypt, hashish is today very cheap and 
is smoked commonly by the poorer classes. This is 
also generally true for the region from Tripoli to 
Morocco, especially in Algeria. On the west coast of 
Africa, the Negroes cultivate the C. sativa and smoke 
the fresh or dried leaves in pipes which contain a 
piece of glowing charcoal. In the Rif, the drug is 
used by the Sanisi in religious ceremonies. The same 
is true in the Congo where the Kassai and Baluba 
tribes have lost some ancient fetishes and have sub- 
stituted riamba or hemp. The drug is regarded as a 
means of protection against illness and as a symbol of 
peace. 

Hemp preparations are also smoked in East Africa, 
Madagascar, and in South Africa. In the latter, a 
hemp product called dagga is responsible for 17% of 
all admissions to the Pretoria Mental Hospital. The 


Hottentots, Bushmen and Kaffirs smoke hemp 
alone or with tobacco. In Turkey a preparation 
from hemp called esrar (“‘secret’’) is smoked with 
tobacco. It is also chewed there. 

In Syria, much hemp is grown. There are many 
dens in Damascus where hashish and opium are 
smoked. Addiction also occurs among the Uzbeks and 
Tatars. 

In India, where hemp smoking is popular, it has 
been shown that moderate use causes no moral 
injury. On the other hand, excessive consumption is 
physically and mentally injurious and leads to 
moral weakness and depravity. The drug is smuggled 
today into Egypt from Syria and Lebanon. A United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs declared 
in 1950 that 60,000,000 square metres were under 
Indian hemp cultivation with an annual production 
in Syria and Lebanon alone of 300 tons. 
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HASHISHIYYA, a name given in mediaeval 
times to the followers in Syria of the Nizari branch 
of the Isma‘ili sect. The name was carried from Syria 
to Europe by the Crusaders, and occurs in a variety 
of forms in the Western literature of the Crusades, 
as well as in Greek and Hebrew texts. In the form 
‘assassin’ it eventually found its way into French 
and English usage, with corresponding forms in 
Italian, Spanish and other languages. Af first the 
word seems to have been used in the sense of devotee 
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or zealot, thus corresponding to fidai [q.v.}. As early | 
as the 12th century Provencal poets compare them- 
selves to Assassins in their self-sacrificing devotion 
to their ladies (F. M. Chambers, The troubadours and 
the Assassins, in Modern Language Notes, \xiv (1949), 
245 ff.; D. Scheludko, Uber die arabischen Lehnworter 
im Altprovenszalischen, in Zeitschrift fir romanische 
Philologie, xlvii (1927), 423). But soon it was the 
murderous tactics of the Nizdris, rather than their 
selfless devotion, that fascinated European visitors 
to the East, and gave the word a new meaning. From 
being the name of a mysterious sect in Syria, assassin 
ecoines a common noun meaning murderer. It is 
already used by Dante (‘lo perfido assassin .. 
Inferno, xix, 49-50), and is explained by his com- 
mentator Francesco da Buti, in the second half of 
the 14th century, as ‘one who kills another for money’. 
During the 17th and 18th centuries the name 
assassin—and the sect that first bore it—received 
a good deal of attention from European scholars, 
who produced a number of theories, mostly fantastic, 
to explain its origin and significance. The mystery 
was finally solved by Silvestre de Sacy in his 
Mémoire sur la dynastie des Assassins et sur Vorigine 
de leur nom, read to the Institut in 1809 and published 
in the Mémoires de l'Institut Royal, iv (1818), 1-85 
(= Mémoires d’ histoire et de littérature orientales, Paris 
1818, 322-403). Using Arabic manuscript sources, 
notably the chronicle of Abi’ Shama, he examines 
and rejects previous explanations, and shows that 
the word assassin is connected with the Arabic 
hashish [q.v.]. He suggests that the variant forms 
Assassini, Assissini, Heyssisini etc. in the Crusading 
sources come from alternative Arabic forms hashishi 
(pl. hashishiyya or hashishiyyin) and hashshash (pl. 
hashshdshin). In confirmation of this he was able to 
produce several Arabic texts in which the sectaries 
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hashshadsh. Since then, the form hashishi has been 
amply confirmed by new texts that have come to 
light—but there is still, as far as is known, no text in 
which the sectaries are called haskshash. It would 
therefore seem that this part of S. de Sacy’s expla- 
nation must be abandoned, and all the European 
variants derived from the Arabic hashishi. 

This revision raises again the question of the 
meaning of the term. Hashish is of course the Arabic 
name of Indian hemp—cannabis sativa—and 
hashshdsh is the common word for a hashish-taker. 
De Sacy, while not accepting the opinion held by 
many later writers that the assassins were so called 
because they were addicts, nevertheless explains the 
name as due to the secret use of hashish by the 
leaders of the sect, to give their emissaries a foretaste 
of the delights of paradise that awaited them on the 
completion of their missions. He links this inter- 
pretation with the story told by Marco Polo, and 
found also in other eastern and western sources, of the 
secret ‘gardens of paradise’ into which the drugged 
devotees were introduced (Marco Polo, edd. A. C. 
Moule and P. Pelliot, London 1938, i, 40ff.; cf. 
Arnold of Liibeck, Chronicon Slavorum, iv, 16; J. von 
Hammer, Sur le paradis du Vieux de la Montagne, in 
Fundgruben des Orients, iii (1813), 201-6—citing an 
Arabic romance, in which the drug used is called 
Bandj). This story is early; the oldest version of it, 
that of Arnold of Ltibeck, must date from the end of 
the 12th century. Their chief, he says, himself gives 
them daggers which are, so to speak, consecrated to 
this task, and then ‘“‘et tunc poculo eos quodam, quo 
in extasim vel amentiam rapiantur, inebriat, et eis 
magicis suis quedam sompnia in fantastica, gaudiis 


are called #ashishi, but none in which they are called 


et deliciis, immo nugis plena, ostendit, et hec eterna- 
liter pro tali opere eos habere contendit”’ (Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, xxi, Hanover 1869, 179). This 
story, which may well be the earliest account of 
hashish dreams, is repeated with variants by later 
writers. It is, however, almost certainly a popular 
tale, perhaps even a result rather than a cause of the 
name hashishiyya. The use and effects of hashish 
were known at the time, and were no secret; the use 
of the drug by the sectaries, with or without secret 
gardens, is attested neither by IsmA‘ili nor by 
serious Sunni authors. Even the name hashishiyya 
is local to Syria (cf. Houtsma, Recueil, i, 195; 
Ibn Muyassar, Annales, 68) and probably abusive. 
It was never used by contemporaries of the Persian 
or any other non-Syrian IsmA‘ilis; even in Syria 
it was not used by the Isma‘ilis themselves 
(except in a polemic tract issued by the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Amir against his Nizari opponents 
—A. A. A. Fyzee, al-Hiddyatu ’l-amiriya, London- 
Bombay 1938, 27), and only occasionally even by 
non-Isma‘ili_ writers. Thus Makrizi, in a fairly 
lengthy discussion of the origins and use of hashish, 
mentions a Persian mulhid (probably an Ismda‘ili) 
who came to Cairo at about the end of the 8th century 
A.H. and prepared and sold his own mixture of 
hashish—but does not call the IsmA‘ilis hashishiyya, 
or mention any special connexion between the sect 
and the drug (Khitat, Balak, ii, 126-9). Hashishi 
would thus appear to have been a local Syrian 
epithet for the IsmA‘ilis, probably a term of contempt 
—a criticism of their behaviour rather than a de- 
scription of their practices. 

Bibliography: B. Lewis, The sources for the 
history of the Syrian assassins, in Speculum, xxvii 
(1952), 475-89; idem, The Ismd‘ilites and the 
Assassins, in A history of the Crusades, editor-in- 
chief K. M. Setton, i, The first hundred years, ed. 
M. W. Baldwin, Philadelphia 1955, 99-132; M. G. S. 
Hodgson, The Order of Assassins, The Hague 1955, 
espec. 133-7. For the history of the sect see 
ISMASILIYYA and NIZARiS. (B. Lewis) 
HASHIYA, pl. hawdshi, meaning (1) the margin 

(of pages in [ ft, ‘ald, bi-] which notes could be written), 
then (2) the marginal note itself (or “note’’ in 
general), and, finally, (3) gloss, used in the sing., 
undoubtedly as a profession of modesty, in titles of 
independent works, at times of some length, dealing 
with comments on subjects treated by earlier authors. 
This last usage is comparatively late; none of the 
ca. 150 titles listed in Brockelmann, S III, 892-4, 
antedates the 8th/14th century. Although it was 
used as a book title all over the Muslim world, 
hdshiya enjoyed particular favour among scholars of 
the eastern region. 

Hawéshi, in the second meaning, appears loosely 
used in titles of books no later than the 5th/11th 
century, the presumable date of the Hawdshi of a 
certain Ibn Masrir on Aristotle’s De sensu (Ibn al- 
Matran, Bustan al-afibba?); in the case of Hawdshi 
mawd@iat al-‘ulim (Brockelmann, SI, 820), the 
attribution of both title and work to Ibn Sina is 
dubious. The use of Adshiya in the sense of marginal 
note must, however, be much earlier. The practice 
itself of using the margins of pages for annotations 
was, of course, not an invention of Islamic times, 
but, with the general increase in book production, it 
achieved there the status of a scholarly custom. 

Since, in the manuscript age, nothing not firmly 
anchored in the text could be expected to survive the 
next copyist, the only possible position for a per- 
Manent annotation was within the text itself, and 
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the practice of inserting notes immediately after 
passages to be annotated was not infrequently 
followed; such notes were introduced by a number of 
different terms, among them, if rarely, kdshiya. The 
margins were used to note down textual corrections, 
variant readings, lexicographical explanations (some- 
times in another language), additional information 
and references, criticisms of the author’s views, and 
the like, with certain marks often, but by no means 
regularly, used to indicate the passage of the text to 
which a given hashtya referred. It also was not 
unusual to fill the margins with material that had 
no direct relation to any particular passage of the 
text. This could include extensive remarks, quo- 
tations, and even occasionally entire commentaries 
or other complete works. The custom of using 
margins for other works carried over into printing 
and was expanded there. 

In the 7th/13th century, the Shafi‘ite Ibn Djama‘a 
expressed his opinion on marginal notes in these 
terms (Tadhkirat al-sami‘, Haydarabad 1353, 186- 
gt): ‘‘There is nothing wrong with writing important 
notes (hawdshi, fawdid, tanbihat) in the margins of 
a book one owns .... Only important notes that 
pertain to the contents of the book in question 
should be given, such as notes that call attention to 
difficult or doubtful passages, allusions, mistakes, 
and the like. Problems and details that are alien to 
the contents should not be allowed to deface the 
book, nor should there be so many marginal notes 
that it becomes disfigured or the student is at a loss 
to find out where they belong.’’ 

Bibliography: F. Rosenthal, The technique and 
approach of Muslim scholarship, in Anal. Or., xxiv, 
Rome 1947, 17f., 39 f., 51 f. (F. RosENTHAL) 
HASHIYA, the entourage of a ruler [see KasR]. 
HASHMET (?—1182/1768), Ottoman poet, born 

in Istanbul. His father was the kdgi‘asker ‘Abbas 
Efendi. Hashmet became a miiderris, but, because 
of his satires, was exiled in 1175/1761, first to Bursa 
and later to Rhodes, where he died. In his youth he 
had been under the protection of the Grand Vizier 
Kodja Raghib Pasha, himself a poet, and dedicated 
some works to him. His scattered poems were 
collected while he was in exile in Bursa by one of 
his admirers, Sa‘id Imam-zade, who also wrote a 
short biography of Hashmet to figure at the beginning 
of his diwan; here one finds the information that 
Hashmet was a peerless swordsman and archer. The 
romantic epigrams which he exchanged with the 
contemporary poetess Fitnat [g.v.] are famous. 

Works: (I) Diwan. In this work (Balak 1841), 
besides two long poems in Arabic recounting the 
“beautiful names’? of God and Muhammad, these 
poems are for the most part naszires to the works 
of well-known poets, but are, nonetheless, very 
musical and contain some original images. The 
terkib-i bend expressing his grief at the death of his 
father is notable for its simple, sincere tone. (II) 
Intisab al-mulik or Kh“ abname, a prose work, printed 
as a supplement to the Diwan, in which Hashmet 
recounts a dream which he had on the night of the 
accession of Mustafa III. All the rulers of the world 
come to the new sultan and ask for a job, each accord- 
ing to the speciality of his own country: the Russian 
to be chief furrier, the Englishman to be overseer 
of the powder-magazine, the Dutchman to be head 
gardener, the Frenchman to have charge of the 
wardrobe, and so on. (III) Sérname or Weladetname, 
a prose work describing in a lively and colourful way 
the celebrations on the occasion of the birth of a 
daughter to Mustafa III (simplified version in Latin 
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transcription by Regad Ekrem Kogu, Istanbul n.d.). 
(IV) Sanad al-shu‘ard?, a risdla written against those 
who condemn poetry and poets from the religious 
point of view. In this work, which consists of four 
sections and a conclusion, Hashmet claims that 
poetry has a divine origin, that there are passages 
in metre in both the Kur’4n and kadith, and that 
Muhammad, his Companions and Muslim rulers have 
all attributed great value to poetry and poets. (V) 
Shehadetname, a short risdla explaining the material 
and spiritual effects of the shahdda. (VI) Although 
Mehmed Sa‘id Imam-zade mentions that Hashmet 
was writing a lexicographical work entitled Durra- 
tayn and containing Arabic compound words, no 
such work has been found. 

Bibliography: Ramiz, Tedhkere, Istanbul Un. 
Lib., MS T. 91; M. Nadji, Esdmi, 1308, 121; 
Mehmet ‘Thiireyyd, Sidjill-i SOthmani, ii, 233; 
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(MEHMED KaPLan) 

HASHR [see ktyAma]. 

HASHW [see nauw]. 

HASHWIYYA (Hashawiyya, Hushwiyya, or 
Ahl al-Hashw), a contemptuous term derived 
from hashw (‘‘farce’’ and hence “prolix and useless 
discourse’) and with the general meaning of 
“scholars” of little worth, particularly traditionists; 
this term is sometimes associated with ghutha? 
and ghuthar, and even with ra‘a‘, “the scum 
of the populace” (Ibn Kutayba, Mekhtalif, 96; 
tr. Lecomte, 90), and used by some Sunnis of 
extremist traditionists or those whose researches 
are of very little value. Fairly close to Nabita 
[g.v.] and to Mudjbira [q.v.], it is used, in a 
narrower sense, of the Askdab al-Hadith [q.v.] who, 
uncritically and even prompted by prejudice, recogn- 
ize as genuine and interpret literally the crudely 
anthropomorphic traditions. A few names of indivi- 
duals who made themselves notorious in this way 
and who belonged neither to the Karramiyya nor to 
the anthropomorphist Shi‘is are mentioned by al- 
Shahrastani (ed. Cureton, 77); the Salimiyya (see 
I. Goldziher, in ZDMG, lxi, 79) also came into this 
category. Al-Nawbakhti (Firak, 7) uses the name 
Hashwiyya for well-known traditionists such as 
Sufyan al-Thawri or Malik b. Anas, whom he classes 
among the Murdji?a [q.v.). 

The Mu‘tazilis applied the name of Hashwiyya to 
the majority of the Askab al-Hadith, because, al- 
though without the unquestioning acceptance of the 
Hashwiyya proper and often with the reservation 
“without comment” (bila kayfa), they yet admitted 
some anthropomorphic expressions. 

Bibliography: G. van Vloten, in Actes du 
XI* Cong. int. des Orient., 99 ff.; M. Th. Houtsma, 
in ZA, xxvi, 196 ff. (with bibliographical refer- 
ences); A. S. Halkin, in JAOS, liv (1934), 1 ff.; 
A. N. Nader, Mu‘taszila, 99; Khafadji, Shifa°, s.v. 

(Ep.) 

HASIB [see 11M AL-HISAB]. 

HASIK (Hasek), a town in the Mahra 
country ([q.v.], east of Mirbat [g.v.] in 17° 21’ N. Lat. 
and 55° 23’ E. Long., at the foot of the high mountain 
of Nis (Lis), the -Actywv of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei. Before the town lies the “bay of herbs” 
(Djiin al-Hashish), the bay of Hasik (Ra’s Hasik), 
also called Kuria Muria Bay after the two islands 
lying opposite (Kharyan and Maryan in Idrisi). Idrisi 
describes Hasik as a small fortified town four days 
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east of Mirbat, with many inhabitants, who are 
fishermen. Ibn Battiita landed here on his way 
through to ‘Um4n and found the houses built of 
fishbones with roofs of camelskins. In Ibn Battita’s 
and Idrisi’s time there was great intercourse between 
Hasik and the island of Sokotra [¢.v.] to the south. 
The frankincense which was produced in the Mahra 
country was exported through Hasik. The town is 
now quite ruined. It is called Sik Hasik and is 
inhabited by the Kara and other tribes of the 
frankincense country. 

Opposite Hasik, according to Miles about 20 miles 
from the coast, lie the “seven isles of Zenobia”’ 
(the émr& vijcot, al ZyvoBlov Acyéuevat of the 
Periplus), the Kharyan and Maryan group of Idrisi, 
called the Djaza?ir Ibn Khalfan, after a prominent 
Mahri family, by the Arabs of the south coast. The 
most westerly of the islands and the one nearest the 
coast bears the name HAsiki or Hasikiyya, 7.e., the 
island belonging to Hiasik (the Portuguese, who 
visited this island in 1588, called it Hezquiye). Like 
the most easterly of the islands, Kibliyya, it is 
covered by a large number of peaked hills mainly 
composed of red and streaked granite and inhabited 
by pelicans and diving birds. Hulton, who visited 
the islands in 1836, found only one of them, Halla- 
niyya, inhabited. He found that the language 
resembled that of Sokotra. The huts in which the 
few inhabitants lived consisted of loose stones above 
which were laid fishbones covered with seaweed. 
They belonged to the Bayt (Bani) Djanaba (Djenabi 
= Zyvoftog of the Periplus), the same tribe as lived 
on the coast between Hasik and Ra?s al-Hadd. Their 
ancestors are said to have migrated hither several 
centuries ago, after being driven from Hasik and 
Mirbat as a result of feuds with their neighbours. 
Ptolemy and Pliny call the people of these islands 
>Aoxltat or Ascitae, a name doubtless connected 
with H4sik, although the ancients connected this 
name with doxdég “‘wineskin”’. 

Bibliography: Hamdiani, Djazira (ed. Miiller), 
52, 1; Ibn Battita, ii, 214-5, tr. Gibb, ii, 391; 
Hulton, Account of the Curya Murya Isles near the 
south-eastern coast of Arabia, in the Journal of the 
London Royal Geog. Soc., xi (1841), 156-64; K. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 264, 305, 306, 311, 312, 
335-47, 656-7; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie 
Arabtens, 95, 98-9, 313-4. (J. SCHLEIFER) 
HASSA [see iss]. 

HASSAN, BA (Band), a branch (bain) of the 
South Arabian tribe of Kinda [gq.v.], living in Hadra- 
mawt and descended from Hassan b. Mu‘awiya b. 
Harith b. Mu‘awiya b. Thawr b. Mur(at)tiS b. Kinda. 
One member of it was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali Ibn/Ba 
Hassan al-Hadrami (750-818/1349-1415), whose 
chronicle (Ta’rikh Ibn Hassan, also called T. al- 
Baha?) was used by ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad Abi/Ba 
Makhrama (833-903/1430-98) and his son al-Tayyib 
(870-947/1465-1540) for the biographical dictionary 
Kilddat al-nahr. A copy of that chronicle is now in 
the Bodleian Library. Other works by him are cited 
by al-Sakkaf (see Bibl.) but seem to be lost. 

Another bajn Hassan is said by al-Kalkashandi 
to belong to the ‘Udhra b. Zayd al-Lat branch of 
Kalb [g.v.]. Other Hassans are enumerated by Ham- 
dani in his Iklil, ii (see Bibl.), where the genealogy 
of Al Hassan Dhi ‘l-Sha‘bayn is given (Berlin MS, 
fols. 158b-159a). 

Bibliography: ‘Abd Allah al-Sakkaf, Ta°vikh 
al-shu‘ara@? al-Hadramiyyin, i, Cairo 1353, 74-6; 
al-Kalkashandi, Nthdyat al-arab fi ma‘rifat ansab 
al-arab, Baghdad 1332, 1378, s.v. (Abyari’s 


ed., Baghdad 1959, omits this and six further 
sections = 4 pages!); al-Suwaydi, Sabdik al- 
dhahab, Nadjaf 1345, 53; al-Hamdani, Sidarab. 
MuSiabih, ed. O. Léfgren, Uppsala 1953 (= Bibl. 
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history, in BSOAS, xiii (1950), 299; idem, The 
Saiyids of Hadramawt, London 1957, 11; idem, 
The Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, Oxford 
1963, 53. (O. Lé6rcren) 
HASSAN s. MALIK, grandson of the Kalbi 
chief Bahdal b. Unayf [q.v.] and cousin of the caliph 
Yazid I, his father being the brother of Maysiin, the 
famous wife of Mu‘awiya (it has been thought, 
erroneously, that he was the uncle of Yazid I, because 
he is often referred to simply as Ibn Bahdal). This 
relationship, the nobility of his clan (the Bani 
Haritha b. Djanab) and the power of the Kalb tribe 
earned for him under Mu‘awiya and Yazid the 
governorships of Palestine and of Jordan. 
Before this, he had fought at Siffin in the ranks of 
the Syrian army, in command of the Kuda‘a of 
Damascus (Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin, ed. 
Hariin, 233). It was he who accompanied the young 
Yazid when he arrived at Damascus to assume the 
caliphate, and he continued to exert a strong in- 
fluence over his royal cousin, who had become also 


| his brother-in-law. On the death of Mu‘Awiya II, 


the son and successor of Yazid I, there arose a crisis 
(64/684) in which Ibn Bahdal played an important 
part by supporting the claims to power of the two 
young half-brothers of Mu‘awiya II, Khalid and 
‘Abd Allah. Having entrusted Palestine to a 
chief of the Djudham, Rawh b. Zinba‘, Ibn Bahdal 
betook himself to the djund of Jordan and then to 
Djabiya in order to follow events from closer at 
hand. The situation at this time was favourable to 
the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, for al- 
Dahhak b. Kays al-Fihri [g.v.], the governors of 
Hims and Kinnasrin, and the rival of Ibn Bahdal 
who had driven Rawh out of Palestine had either 
secretly or openly taken his side. But the cunning 
“Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [q.v.] arrived from ‘Irak and 
changed the course of events through his intrigues 
(at least according to the account of Ibn Sa‘d, which 
seems to be the most objective). In fact ‘Ubayd 
Allah persuaded Marwan b. al-Hakam [@.v.], already 
on his way to Mecca to offer homage there to Ibn 
al-Zubayr, to retrace his steps, and to go to Palmyra, 
where he next set himself up as a candidate (on the 
later manoeuvres of ‘Ubayd Allah at Damascus, see 
AL-DAHHAK B. KAYS AL-FIHRI where, at p. 89b, 1. 50, 
for Kuraysh read Kays). Three parties were formed: 
the supporters of Ibn Bahdal, those of Ibn al-Zubayr, 
ani the neutrals, who did not mind whether the 
caliphate remained with the Umayyads or fell into 
the hands of anyone else; Marwan, it seems, had little 
confidence in his success. While al-Dahhak was still 
at Damascus, Hassan attempted to bring the situation 
to a head: he caused to be read out in the Great 
Mosque a message in which he extolled the claims 
of the Umayyads and accused Ibn al-Zubayr of 
unworthy behaviour and hypocrisy. This resulted 
in an upheaval, which is known as the “Day of 
Djayrin”. Finally, it was decided to invite the 
Umayyads and the Syrian leaders to a conference at 
Djabiya in order to reach an agreement (‘Ubayd 
Allah, not being one of the askraf of Syria, was 
excluded from it). Owing to his prestige Ibn Bahdal 
presided, but he did not succeed in getting his candi- 
date appointed. After 40 days of discussion Marw4n 
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b. al-Hakam was proclaimed caliph. Before Ibn 
Bahdal would recognize him, he had stipulated that 
the young Khialid should succeed after Marwan and 
that his tribe should receive important privileges 
and his own family retain certain prerogatives which 
it had enjoyed under the Sufydnids. From then on 
his influence declined steadily. Before his death 
Marwan obliged him to recognize ‘Abd al-Malik as 
his successor. In the revolt of ‘Amr al-Ashdak [g.v.], 
Hassan supported ‘Abd al-Malik and found himself 
among the Umayyads witnessing the assassination 
of the rebel. After this event no more is heard of this 
Kalbi chief who had, at one juncture, been the 
arbiter of the destinies of the Umayyad dynasty. The 
probable date of his death is given as 69/688-9 
(al-Dhahabi, Ta?rikk, MS Bodi., fol. 58 v.; Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, viii, 313). 
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(H. LaMMENS-[L. VEccIA VAGLIERI]) 

HASSAN B. at-NUSMAN aL-GHASSANTI, an 
Umayyad general who played a decisive part in 
the consolidation of the conquest of Ifrikiya by 
storming Carthage and finally defeating al-Kahina 
(q.v.]. It is difficult, however, to trace the course of 
his actions on account of the uncertainty of the 
chronology and a host of discrepancies. The dates 
given for his arrival in Ifrikiya are Muharram 68/ 
July-August 687, 69/688-9, 73/692-3, 74/693-4, 78/ 
697-8; and for his fall 76/695-6, 77/696-7, 78/697-8, 
79/698-9, 82/701-2, 84/703-4 and 89/707-8. The chro- 
nology given by the earliest chroniclers, i.e. by Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam and the pseudo-Ibn Kutayba, and 
confirmed by Ibn ‘Asakir, is the most probable. It 
agrees with the logical sequence of events and makes 
it possible to avoid inconsistencies. 

Zuhayr b. Kays al-Balawi [qg.v.] met his death in 
69/688-9 when fighting against the Rim, after evacu- 
ating Ifrikiya. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, occupied 
by the struggle against the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr, was unable to find a successor for him 
immediately. But in 73/692-3 Ibn al-Zubayr was 
defeated and put to death, and the war with the 
Byzantines was resumed. It was, therefore, probably 
at this time that Hassan was sent with a strong army 
to reconquer Ifrikiya. After taking Carthage and 
laying it waste—the inhabitants set sail for Sicily— 
he pursued the Rim and their Berber allies into the 
region of Bizerta. Defeating them once again, he drove 
back the former to Béja (= Vaga), where they con- 
solidated themselves, and the latter to Béne. After 
halting at Kayrawan, he marched against the Kahina. 
He by-passed the fortress of Madjdjana without at- 
tacking it, and went on, to meet a complete disaster 
on the borders of the Meskiana. Hotly pursued as far 


as Gabés, he was forced to evacuate Ifrikiya and went 
to await the caliph’s orders at the Kusiir Hassan (so 
named in memory of himself) four days’ journey to 
the east of Tripoli. 

The fall of Carthage had caused deep concern in 
Constantinople. The emperor Leontius, who over- 
threw Justinian II in 695, sent the patrician John 
with a powerful fleet to recapture the town, certainly 
after the evacuation of Ifrikiya by Hassan. The latter 
stayed for three years in Tripolitania. Then, with a 
new army, he resumed the offensive, probably in 
78/697-8, with the help of certain Berber groups who 
were dissatisfied with the policy of the Kahina, The 
latter was defeated and perished in the battle. Next 
Carthage, abandoned by its defenders, was once again 
captured and laid waste. On being dismissed by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, the caliph’s brother and 
governor of Egypt, who replaced him by his protégé 
Misa b. Nusayr (Safar 79/April-May 698), Hassan 
returned to the East. When passing through Egypt 
he was stripped of all the booty taken in Ifrikiya. He 
died fighting against the Byzantines in 80/699-700. 

Hassan’s campaigns mark the final consolidation 
of the Arab conquest. To him is owed the construction 
of the arsenal at Tunis, Dar al-sind‘a [q.v.], on the 
orders of the caliph, who was anxious to create a 
powerful fleet, and the rebuilding of the great mosque 
of Kayrawan in more durable materials. Following 
the example of the attempts then being made in the 
East, he tried to provide Ifrikiya too with an efficient 
administration and, in order to guarantee the co- 
operation and loyalty of the Berbers, he gave them 
a share in the fay’, particularly in the distribution 
of land. 
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(M. Tavst) 

HASSAN sb. THABIT B. aL-Munpuir 8B. HaRAm, 
of the Khazradj tribe of Yathrib (later Medina), 
traditionally known as the “poet laureate” of the 
Prophet, is more correctly the most prominent 
of several poets who were associated with 
the rise of Islam, and one who already had an 
established reputation in the Djahiliyya. When 
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Muhammad arrived at Medina, Hassan was of mature 
age (though probably not yet 60—which is the age 
given by most authorities including Ibn Ishak who 
relies directly on Hassan’s grandson Sa‘id—or even 
52 or 53 years old as other authorities suggest), and 
had written panegyrics on the Ghassanid and 
Lakhmid princes, visited them in their courts and 
received gifts from them. Equally uncertain is the 
date of his death, which is variously given as 40/659 
or before that year, 50/669 or 54/673. As the last we 
hear of Hassan is some time before ‘AIi’s assassin- 
ation, a date around 40/659 is the most likely. 

It is not certain exactly when Hassan embraced 
Islam, although it is stated that his brother Aws 
was one of the earliest converts and was assigned 
the Immigrant ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan as his “brother” 
and guest in' Medina, a fact which probably partly 
accounts for the Umayyad sympathies with which 
Hassan is credited, and which are represented by 
(or—in the case of spurious poems—reflected in) the 
comparatively large number of elegies on ‘Uthman 
(8 out of 32) ascribed to Hassan in the Diwan and 
elsewhere. However, Hassan himself had an ufum 
of his own, was rich and kept such company as Kays 
b. al-Khatim [g.v.] the Awsi poet and Sallam b. 
Mishkam, chief of the Banu ’l-Nadir. 

In the year 5/627 Hassan figures in the story of 
the slander against ‘A?isha, when he is said to have 
been punished for taking part in the slander, to have 
been attacked and wounded by Safwan b. al-Mu‘attil 
{g.v.], and then reconciled by the prophet and given 
Sirin, an Egyptian slave girl, and other gifts. How- 
ever, the story (and Hassan’s supposed prominent 
part, which is assigned by certain authorities, in- 
cluding Ibn Hisham, to ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [g.v.] 
rather than to Hassan) received excessive attention 
from later generations, and should be viewed both 
as a whole and in detail against the background of 
friction between the newcomers and the Medinese 
themselves, both in Medina and in the course of the 
campaign against the Banu ‘l-Mustalik when the 
story originated. For an examination of the contro- 
versial details see W. ‘Arafat, A controversial incident 
in the life of Hassan b. Thabit, in BSOAS, xvii (1955). 

It was then, or soon after the siege of Medina, 
that the Muslims, and particularly the Medinese 
among them, realized the need for the systematic 
support of poets, and Hass&an’s contribution was 
especially welcome. For better effect, advice and the 
necessary data were given by Abi Bakr. Once he 
joined the Muslim community, Hassan employed 
his talents on behalf of Islam, though he took no 
part in fighting, probably because of advanced age, 
rather than cowardice as is most frequently suggested. 
In any case, even before Islam, Hassan’s role as a 
poet predominates. 

In 9/630, the ‘“‘Year of Delegations”, Hassan is said 
to have had occasion to recite poetry on behalf of 
the Prophet in the presence of the important Tamim 
delegation. Prominence is usually given to this 
visit, the purpose of which, however, is not certain; 
and the suggestion that the delegates were converted 
on hearing Hassan’s poem is doubtful. The fact that 
three different sets of poems are found, each of which 
is claimed to be the one which served the occasion, is 
indicative both of the doubtful character of such 
poetry and of the high esteem in which Hassan was 
held. 

Little is heard of Hassan himself afterwards, 
except when ‘Umar sought his expert opinion on a 
poem by al-Hutay’a slandering al-Zibrikan b. Badr; 
or when he is occasionally heard reciting his own 
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poetry. On one occasion, some time later in his life, 
he came reluctantly out of retirement to support his 
less able son ‘Abd al-Rahm§4n in a battle of slander 
against al-Nadjashi [g.v.]. Otherwise he was growing 
old, happy and waxing sentimental when reminiscing 
on his visits to the Ghassanids, but sad and reprob- 
atory when contrasting the dignified carousing he 
had known at the princely court of the Ghassanids 
with the unrestrained enjoyment of newly found 
luxury by his own son and his boon-companions. 

In the revolt against ‘Uthm4n, Hassdn, Ka‘b b. 
Malik, al-Nu‘man b. Bashir [gq.v.] and others were 
vociferous in support of the besieged caliph and 
(according to Tabari, i, 2971) even tried to dissuade 
the rebels from their intention, After ‘Uthm4n’s 
death they went to Mu‘awiya, who gave Hassan 
and Ka‘b a present of money each and later rewarded 
al-Nu‘man b. Bashir with a governorship. 

Hassan had one daughter, who on one occasion 
displayed a talent for poetry, and by Sirin, according 
to most sources, one son, ‘Abd al-Rahm4an, who was 
as provocative as his father but shared neither 
Hassan’s ability as a poet nor his longevity. 

Hassan’s Diwan in the recension of Ibn Habib 
{g.v.] contains 228 poems on different subjects, the 
Sira 29 more, while other poems and single lines are 
found elsewhere ascribed to him. Nevertheless at an 
early period doubts were cast on the authenticity of 
this poetry generally or on specific poems or lines; 
recently a detailed study of the poetry ascribed to 
Hassan was made by the author of this article with 
a view to establishing, on internal as well as external 
evidence, the authenticity or otherwise of each poem. 
This study indicated that some 60-70% ot this poetry 
may be spurious. The poetry in the Diwan presents 
such a variety of spirit and style, is so full of contra- 
dictions and anomalies and contains such a high 
proportion of inferior verse, that the poems could 
not have been the work of a single author nor all of 
them by a poet of high repute. 

This spurious poetry should be viewed in the light 
of the eventful century following the rise of Islam in 
which the events involved the same tribes who had 
taken part in the early struggle. Earlier verse was 
forgotten or overwhelmed, replaced or supplemented 
by new poetry. Verse naturally accompanied tribal, 
sectarian or factional disputes; but was written also 
to clear the reputation of persons whose record in 
the early stages was not complimentary, or else to 
supplement and embellish the accounts of the 
maghazi. Some of these poems were the work of 
narrators or forgers, while others were ascribed to 
Hassan deliberately for prestige or else accidentally. 
Evidence sometimes indicates that a poem may be 
only partly authentic. More than 30 poems, parts 
of poems, or single lines are also ascribed by Ibn 
Hisham and other authorities to Hassdn’s son or 
to other persons, including some of Hassan’s contem- 
poraries. The long poems of boasting can be seen on 
internal evidence to be by descendants of the Ansar 
and reflect the inferior status to which they were 
reduced after the Battle of al-Harra in 63/682. 

Although only briefly, the spurious character of 
such poetry was noted by early critics, and Ibn 
Ishak was the subject of severe censure by Ibn 
Sallam and Ibn al-Nadim, for including in his Siva 
spurious poetry ascribed to Hassan and others, 
although Ibn Ishak himself pleaded good faith and 
lack of the appropriate critical experience. His 
editor Ibn Hisham omitted or rejected on expert 
authority a large number of such poems, branding 
some outright as forgeries, and others as doubtful. 
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In the case of Hassan, Ibn Hishdm rejected 15 out 
of 78 poems which appear in the Siva, of which total 
29 are not in Ibn Habib’s recension of the Diwan, 
while 10 out of the 15 so rejected are in the Diwan. 
Ibn Sallam writes in his Tabakdt (179) briefly but 
significantly, “‘more poetry was fathered on Hassan 
than on any one else. When the Kuraysh quarrelled 
among themselves and slandered each other, they 
ascribed to him a great deal of poetry which is im- 
possible to sift.” For a more comprehensive view of 
the sources of this poetry and of the opinions of early 
critics, see W, ‘Arafat, Early critics of the authenticity 
of the poetry of the Siva, in BSOAS, xxi (1958). The 
main reason for ascribing to Hassan a larger propor- 
tion of such poetry is Hassan’s higher reputation, 
already recognized at the advent of Islam. 
Bibliography: Aghani, iv, 1-17 and index; 

Ibn Hisham, index s.v.; Tabari, index s.v.; al- 

Mubarrad, al-Kamil, index; idem, al-Fadil, index; 

Ibn al-Athir, index; al-Baladhuri, Futték, Cairo 

1932, 32-3; al-Bakri, Stmf, ed. Maymani, 31, 170, 

etc.; al-Baghdadi, Khisdna, i, 207-11, iv, 288-304, 

etc.; al-Kali, al-A mali, Cairo 1926, i, 41, ii, 112 ff.; 

al-Dhahabi, Styar a‘lam al-nubala’, ii, 366-74, 3943 

idem, Ta?vikh al-Islam, ii, 277; al-Marzubani, al- 

Muwashshah, 60-3; Schultess, in ZDMG, liv, 421 ff.; 

al-Suhayli, al-Rawd al-unuf, Cairo 1914, ii, 107, 

155, 220, etc.; al-Wakidi, Kitab al-Maghdaszi, 

British Museum, MS Add. 20,737, 31, 48, 86 ff., 

104-8; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, i, 334 (= ed. 

Badjawi, Cairo ca. 1958, i, 341-5); Ibn ‘Abd 

Rabbihi, ‘Zkd, ii, 62-5; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta?rikh, 

Damascus rg1I-_ , iv, 125 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 

ii, 4-7; Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtikak, index; idem, al- 

Diamhara, i, 128, 259, ii, 25, etc.; Ibn Hadjar, al- 

Isaba, i, 667-9; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘y, ed. A. M. 

Shakir, i, 264-7, 286-7 (= ed. de Goeje, 170-3, 

186-9); Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi, Tabakat, ed. 

M. M. Shakir, Cairo 1952, 179-83; Ibn Sayyid al- 

Nas, ‘Uytin al-athar, i, 190, 290, ii, 32-4, 66, 181, 

etc.; Ibn Habib and others, scholia in the various 

MSS of Hassan’s Diwan; W. ‘Arafat, A critical 

introduction to the study of the poetry ascribed to 

Hassén 6. Thabit, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 

London 1953; idem, articles in BSOAS, xvii 

(1955), 197-205, 416-25, xxi (1958), 15-30, 453-63, 

xxviii (1965), 477-82, xxix (1966), I-II, 221-32; 

R. Blanchére, HLA, ii, 313-6 and bibl.; a new edi- 

tion of the Diwan, by W. ‘Arafat, isin preparation. 

(W. SARAFAT) 

HATAY, the name given by the Turks to the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, at the time of the crisis of 
1936-9. For the history of the area see ANTAKIYA and 
ISKANDARUN. 

HATIF, invisible being whose cry rends the night, 
transmitting a message; a prophetic voice which 
announces in an oracular style a future happening. 
Already in the Bible this voice is confused with that 
of the prophet (Ezekiel, XXI, 2, 7; Amos, VII, 16). 
On the eve of Muhammad's call, mysterious voices 
were proclaiming his coming. These were the voices 
of “one who was calling” (munddi) or “who was 
shouting” (sd@?ik: Aghani?, xv, 76; in the legend of 
Madjnin, hdtif is the equivalent of munddi and of 
s@th: tbtd., i, 169; ii, 4; i, 174; a third equivalent, 
tali, is found in al-Tabari, iii‘, 2337). It is also the 
voice coming from an idol (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 110) or 
from the entrails of a calf sacrificed before an idol 
(al-Tabari, i?, 1144 f.; Ibn Hisham, 134; Ibn Sa‘d, 
i/1, 105), or the voice of a mysterious horseman (ibid.). 
It is a hatif which brought the poet Abi’ Dhu’ayb 
news of the approaching death of the Prophet (Ibn 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, III 


al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, Cairo 1286/1869, v, 188). 

According to al-Djahiz, this voice usually announ- 
ces the death of a great person; “nomads and semi- 
nomads,” he says, “scarcely conceal their belief 
in the Adtif; on the contrary, they are amazed that 
anybody can dispute its value” (K. al-Hayawdan, 
Cairo 1323-5/1905-7, vi, 62 and cf. 64). 

A passage of al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, iii, 323, admirably 
describes the psychological genesis of this pheno- 
menon: ‘The particular characteristic of the hati/,” 
he says, “is to produce an audible voice without 
possessing a visible body. There are varying opinions 
on the subject of the hawatif and the djinns; some 
say that this phenomenon, mentioned by the Arabs 
and used by them to announce news, finds its origin 
in the solitude of the deserts, the isolation of valleys, 
the journey across vast spaces infested by ghils 
(¢.v.] and the swamps filled with wild animals. 
For, when man ventures into these places alone, he 
thinks; and when he thinks he becomes fearful and 
cowardly; in this state he is inclined to false ideas 
and harmful illusions, created by the black bile, 
which make him imagine events and people, and to 
believe the impossible, in a similar way to someone 
who is the victim of an obsession... The basis of 
this phenomenon lies in a wrong way of thinking in 
which man creates in his imagination what he reports 
about the activity of the hawdatif and the djinns.” 

This phenomenological explanation does not re- 
move all its mystery from the hatif, and the question 
put by al-Djahiz to the man who claimed to know 
everything, was much repeated: ‘“‘Let me know 
{about the origin] of the verses [pronounced by] the 
hatif and about the news which is spread during the 
night” (K. al-TarbiS wa ’l-tadwir, ed. Pellat, Paris 
1955, 42). . 

In modern Arabic the word hatif has been adopted 
as the equivalent of telephone. 

Bibliography: In addition to the authors 
mentioned above, see I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen 
zur ar. Philologie, Leiden 1896-99, i, 212. In Cairo 
and Damascus there exist two written works, still 
in manuscript, which discuss the subject: Abi 
Bakr b. SUbayd b. Abi ’l-Dunya (d. 281/894), 
K. al-Hawatif (see Brockelmann, S I, 247); Abt 
Bakr b. Dia‘far al-Khara?iti (d. 327/938), 
Hawatif al-djindn wa-‘adja@ib ma yuhka ‘an al- 
kuhhan (Brockelmann, S I, 350). (T. Faup) 
HATIF Aumap, sayyid of the line of Husayn; his 

family, natives of Urdubad (Adharbaydjan), in the 
time of the Safawids settled in Isfahan, where he was 
born. He was the most notable poet under the 
dynasties of the Afsharis and the Zand. He divided 
his time between his native town, Kumm and Kashan. 
He was a man of erudition and a physician, and had 
a knowledge of Arabic, in which language he wrote 
some poems; in Persian he was the author of an im- 
portant collection consisting of kasidas, ghazals, 
rvuba%is and other short works, in which the influence 
of Sa‘di and Khadji can be discerned. He owes his 
fame mainly to atardjtband (strophic poem) as remark- 
able for its finesse and profundity of thought as for 
its style, the subject being the uniqueness of God; it 
is one of the masterpieces of mystical poetry. He 
died in Kumm in 1198/1783. 

Bibliography: Diwan (ed. Wahid Dastgardi, 
Tehran). Translations of the tardjiband: by 
Schlechta-Wssehrd (in ZDMG, v, 80 ff.), by E. G. 
Browne (iv, 284 ff.). Translations of poems: Bland 
(Century of Persian ghazals, 38 ff.); Jouannin (in 
JA, xi (1827), 244 ff.); Defrémery (ibid., vii (1856), 
130 ff.). (H. Massé) 
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HATIFI, ‘Asp AtLAu, Persian poet, son of 
Djami’s sister, born in Khardjird in the district of 
Djam, a dependency of Herat, died in 927/1521. He 
wrote a Timtr-ndma, an epic known also as Zafar- 
nama (lith. Lucknow 1869), on the subject of Timiir’s 
conquests. He had planned to write a Khamsa, a 
collection of five long poems, but this work he was 
unable to complete; of it we possess a Shirin and 
Farhad, a charming Layli and Madjnin (ed. W. 
Jones, Calcutta 1788) and a Haft manzar on the model 
of the Haft paykar of Nizami. He was influenced by 
this poet (though not by his artifices and obscure 
allusions) and also by Amir Khusraw. He eschewed 
the eulogies and panegyrics traditionally placed at 
the head of long poems; but at the beginning of 
Layli and Madjnin he proclaimed his Shi‘ism and 
his devotion to the poet Kasim al-Anwar. At the 
beginning of the Timir-ndma he makes an allusion 
to his lyric poems, the complete collection of which 
has not survived. According to Sam Mirza (Tuhfa-i 
Sami), he was visited by Shah Isma‘il when return- 
ing from the conquest of Khurasan (917/1511) and 
was invited to compose a poem on that sovereign’s 
achievements, but he wrote only about a thousand 
lines of verse of this work. 

Bibliography: On the Zafar-ndma: C. A. 
Storey, ii/2, no. 358; on the Isma‘“il-nama, ibid., 
no. 373. Lutf ‘Ali Beg, Atash-kada, 65; Rida-Kuli- 
Khan, Madjma‘ al-fusaha, ii, 54; Kh*andamir, 
Habib al-siyar, iii, 3, 346; Babur, Mémoires, tr. 
Pavet de Courteille, i, 409; Hammer, Redekiinste 
Persiens, 355; Ouseley, Notices, 143; Rieu, Catal. 
Persian Mss., 652; Ethé, Gr. I. Ph., index; Storey, 
ii/2, no. 373. 

(CL. Huart-[H. Mass£}) 

HATIM [see Ka‘sa]. 

HATIM 8s. HARTHAMA, the son of Harthama 
b. A‘yan [q.v.], held a number of appointments in the 
service of the Caliphs. In a letter from al-Amin to 
Salih, dated Shaww4l 192/July-August 808, i.e., 
nearly a year before the death of Hariin al-Rashid, 
the heir apparent advises his brother to confirm 
Hatim b. Harthama, like his father a man of proved 
loyalty, in his post, and to entrust him with the 
guarding of the Caliphal palaces (Tabari, iii, 769; 
cf. Gabrieli, Documenti relativi al califfato di al-Amin 
in at-Tabari, in Rend. Lin., Ser. vi, vol. iii (1927), 203). 
Later, al-Amin appointed him governor of Egypt, 
with religious and fiscal authority (‘ala ’l-salat 
wa ’l-kharaddj). He had already served in Egypt as 
police chief (sahib al-shurta) during his father’s 
governorship in 178/794. He arrived there as governor 
in 194/810, with a force of ro0o Khurasani abna? [q.v.]. 
He first stopped at Bilbays, and compelled the 
recalcitrant Arabs of the Hawf, or eastern Delta, to 
pay the kharddj which they had withheld; he then 
moved on, taking a hundred hostages with him, and 
reached Fustat on 4 Shawwal 194/11 July 810. When 
the struggle between al-Amin and al-Ma’min began, 
Harthama was identified as a supporter of al-Ma?min. 
Al-Amin therefore dismissed and replaced Hatim, 
who left Egypt in Djumada IT 195/March 811. He is 
said to have been the first to construct and use the 
summer residence and belvedere called Kubbat al- 
hawa? (q.v.], ‘Dome of the air’, on the slopes of Mukat- 
tam, by the present site of the citadel of Cairo. At the 
time of his father’s death in 200/816 he was governor 
of Armenia. When he received the news he wrote to 
the local rulers and nobles (mulak and ahrar; var. 
Kurds, akrdd) inviting them to join in a rising, but 
was himself overtaken by death while making his 


that the revolt of Babak [g.v.] was caused by these 
events. 

Bibliography: Kindi, Wulat Misr, ed. Guest, 
136, 147, Beirut ed. 1959, 173-4; Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma“arif, ed. ‘Ukasha, Cairo 1960, 389; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Cairo, ii, 144-8 and index; G. Wiet, 
L’Egypte arabe, Paris 1937, 65-6; G. H. Sadighi, 
Les mouvements religieux iraniens, Paris 1938, 238. 

(B. Lewis) 

HATIM a.-AHDAL [see at-aHDAL]. 

HATIM at-TA?! 5s. ‘Asp ALLAH B. Sa‘p, Abia 
Saffana or Abi Adi, poet, who lived in the second 
half of the 6th century A.D., traditionally the most 
finished example of the pre-Islamic knight, 
always victorious in his undertakings, magnanimous 
towards the conquered and proverbial for his 
generosity and hospitality. According to legend, his 
mother Ghunayya (var. ‘Inaba, etc.) was so generous 
that her brothers had to obtain a declaration that 
she was incapable of managing her affairs; from 
his youth the extravagances in which Hatim in- 
dulged provoked the anger of his grandfather, his 
guardian since the premature death of his father, 
so that he left him. In the adab books there 
are a number of traditions giving instances of his 
generosity, and it is even said that after his death he 
used to entertain travellers who asked for hospitality; 
he would rise from his tomb, slaughter a camel, and 
his son ‘Adi [g.v.] would be ordered in a dream to 
replace the dead animal. This tomb was probably 
on a hill (“Uwarid, see Yakit, iii, 740) at Tungha, in 
Wadi Hail (cf. Yakut, i, 880) where he had lived. 
Four stone figures stood on either side of his tomb 
(cf. Diwan, No. xiv; Lane, The Thousand and one 
nights*, ii, 295 ff.), young girls with their hair loose, 
representing mourners. Also to be seen near the tomb 
were the remains of the great cooking pots which 
Hatim used to prepare meals for his guests. According 
to Palgrave (Narrative, i, 199), the tomb was still 
known in the district (cf. R. Basset, Notes sur les 
Mille et une nuits, iii, in Revue des Trad. pop., 1897, 
146-52). 

As a poet, Hatim has left mostly verses in praise of 
liberality and altruism, but the Diwdn bearing his 
name is probably largely apocryphal and also may 
originally have been much larger (cf. Fihrist, 132, 
which speaks of 200 leaves). His wife Mawiyya also 
inspired some of his poems. 

The figure of Hatim quickly became very popular 
in adab literature, and there are scarcely any works 
which do not include stories of his proverbial genero- 
sity. However, no Arabic writer has made him the 
principal character of a literary work, although in 
the eastern parts of the Muslim world he has become 
a much loved romantic figure. 

In Persian, he is the hero of a romance, Kissa-i 
Hatim Ta@i (or Kissa-i haft sayr (swal)-i Hatim 
Ta@i), translated by D. Forbes (London 1830) from 
a version which differs appreciably from the Calcutta 
editions (ed. G. J. Atkinson, 1818 and ed. 1827); the 
Haft insaf-i Hatim Tai forms a sequel to these. A 
shorter sketch of the life and deeds of Hatim has been 
given by Husayn W4a‘iz KAshifi (d. g10/1504-5) in 
Kisds u athar-i Hatim Tai (or Risdla-i Hatimiyya, 
ed. Ch. Schefer, in Chrest. persane, i, 173 ff.). The 
Dasitan-i Hatim Tai (Istanbul 1878) is a Turkish 
version of the romance. A Tatar version was 
published in Kazan in 1876. Various editions of a 
translation of the Kissa-i Hatim in Urdu under the 
title of Ard?ish-i mahfil are mentioned in the India 
Office Catalogue, ii/2, 135 ff. (cf. Garcin de Tassy, 


preparations. According to Ibn Kutayba, it was said | Hist. de la litt. hindouie et hindoustanie, i, 552 ff.; 
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on a verse translation of the romance, see #bid., i, 497, 
iii, 148; an analysis in Arabic is given in the review 
Thakd fat al-Hind, Dec. 1954 ff.). An adaptation of the 
romance exists in Malay (there is a MS in Paris; see 
A. Cabaton, Cat. rom. des mss. ... indo-polynésiens, 
227, no. 61, ii); three chapters of it have been edited 
by P. P. Roorda van Eysinga (Tjéritéva dart pada sé 
orang bérname Hatim Tayi, in Uittreksels uit Malei- 
sche Geschiedenissen, 5-18 {appendix to his Maletsch 
en Nederdusttsch Woordenboek, Batavia 1825; Dutch 
trans. in De Oosterling, i (1835), 352 ff.). 

Bibliography: Der Dtwan des arabischen 
Dichters Hatim Taj, ed.-trans. Fr. Schulthess (cf. 
Barth, Zur Krittk und Erklaérung des Diwans 
Hatim Tejjs, in ZDMG, lii, 34 ff. and R. Geyer, 
Zu den Gedichten des Hdtim al-T@t, in WZKM, 
xii (1898), 308-18); Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 123-30; 
Mas‘idi, Murddj, iii, 327-31; Aghani', xvi, 96 ff. 
(Beirut ed., xvii, 276-302); Baghdadi, Khizadna, 
Balak ed., i, 491-5, ii, 162-6; Ibn al-Shadjari, 
Mukhtarat, Cairo 1306, 12-6; Maydanl, A mfthal, i, 
161-2; Alisi, Buligh al-arab, i, 72-81; Cheikho, 
Shuard@ al-Nasraniyya, i, 98-134; Brockelmann, 
SI, 55; R. A. Nicholson, A literary history of the 
Arabs, London 1907, repr. Cambridge 1941, 85-7; 
[O. Rescher], Abriss der arabischen Litteratur- 
geschichte, i, Istanbul 1925, 64-9; G. Thouvenin, 
La légende arabe d’Hatim Ta’s dans le Décaméron, 
in Romania, lix (1933), 247-69. 

On the Persian romance: H. Ethé, Cat. Pers. 
Mss. India Office, nos. 780-3; Browne, A Cat. 
Pers. Mss. Cambridge, nos. 319, 333, 399, 420-2; 
Gr.I. Ph., ii, 329 ff. (C. vAN ARENDONK®) 
HATTIN [see m1tttN]. 

HAUSA, name of a people, now predominantly 
Muslim, dwelling mainly in the Northern Region of 
Nigeria. 


i, — ORIGINS AND HISTORY. 


Our sources for the early history of the Hausa are 
limited to the oral traditions of the folklore and to 
three chronicles, written at a late date, but purporting 
to go back to the tenth century A.D. and certainly 
themselves ultimately dependant upon this oral 
tradition. They are: ‘The Kano Chronicle” (Palmer, 
Sudanese memoirs, Lagos 1928, iii); “The Hausa 
Chronicle’? (Mischlich and Lippert, Bettrdge zur 
Geschichte der Haussastaaten, Berlin 1903); the‘‘Song 
of Bagauda”’ (Hiskett, in BSOAS xxvii/3 (1964) and 
xxviii/t and 2 (1965). In addition we have the 
traditional account of the history of Katsina which 
was recorded by F. de F. Daniel earlier in the present 
century and is preserved in an undated and un- 
published work under the title of A history of 
Katsina. 

It seems probable that the early autochthons of 
Hausaland were a negro people who lived by a 
hunting economy and who at a certain point in their 
history became mixed with immigrants of probable 
Hamitic origin. This mixing took place in the Sudan, 
but there is evidence that in earlier times the negro 
stock lived as far north as the northern edge of the 
Sahara. Discoveries of arrow heads and agricultural 
implements suggest that what is now the territory of 
nomads was once the habitat of sedentary negro 
agriculturalists akin to the Hausa. 

Hausa legends of origin are confused. Some name 
Biram as the ancestor of the Hausa Bakwai—the 
Seven Hausa States. Others, particularly the well- 
known Daura legend of the snake-killer, most 
conveniently available in Hodgkin’s Nigerian per- 
spectives (London 1960, 54 ff.}, attribute the origin 


of the Seven to Bawo, son of Abuyazidi, alias 
Bayajidda, the “King of Baghdad” and husband to 
the daughter of the king of Bornu. This legend of the 
incoming migrants from the north is repeated 
elsewhere in the Sudanese cycle of myths of origin, 
as for instance in the henna legend of Bornu. The 
fact which emerges is that at a point which is general- 
ly taken to be the 4th/roth century, but which may 
have been considerably earlier, the autochthonous 
negro population of Hausaland bordering on the 
southern Sahara became host to and was sub- 
sequently dominated by, strangers from the north. 
These strangers appear not to have been negroid. 
They were also not in the first instance Muslim, 
although the Kano Chronicle hints that they may 
have already been influenced by monotheism. 
Certainly the cult of the autochthons was alien to 
them and it was not until several generations had 
elapsed that they became absorbed into it. 

The causes of these immigrations are still to be 
clearly defined. They may, however, be sought in 
the political and religious upheavals of the North 
African littoral during the early Christian era and the 
“Song of Bagauda’’—a Kano tradition—attributes 
what was probably the last major wave in the tenth 
century to famine further north. 

As for the autochthons upon whom these immi- 
grations impinged, they are remembered for us in 
the Barbushe legend of the Kano Chronicle and in 
popular legend. These were a pagan people, ruled by 
a hunter-priest-king who practised seclusion and 
divination and who appears to have presided over a 
cult of idol worship based on animism. The “Song 
of Bagauda”’ portrays these people as living in small 
open autonomous village and clan groups scattered 
over the country-side. Later, warrior chiefs and early 
Sudanese condottieri—the incoming immigrants al- 
ready mentioned, or their descendants—found “an 
easy prey”? and the small open settlements became 
subjected to the walled city states which the 
invaders began to build: 

“The people were living widely dispersed over the 

open country, not subject to any authority. 

There was no chief, no protecting town wall. 

Tunbi together with Washa saw an easy prey 

And they joined forces, conquering the people 

of Kano. 
The elders said: let a chieftaincy be established. 
They appointed Bagauda, the protector.’ 
(BSOAS, xxviiif/1 (1965), 115). 

By the beginning of the 8th/14th century the 
immigrants appear to have become seduced by the 
surrounding paganism, for we find that the chief 
Tsamia has ‘discovered the secret of the god’’ and 
a modus vivendt is apparent in which the rulers give a 
measure of official recognition to the indigenous cult. 

During the reign of Yaji (750-87/1349-85) Mandingo 
missionaries arrived in Kano and under their tutelage 
the chief introduced the Islamic rites of slaughter and 
prayer. The Mandingoes also caused a mosque to be 
built. Clearly however, a strong anti-Islamic faction 
remained. Islam prevailed, but paganism, neither then 
nor later, was by any means extinguished. The errival 
of the Mandingoes may be regarded as the first 
definite stage in the Islamization of the Hausa. It is 
significant that they arrived in the 8th/14th century. 
It was in 725/1325 that Mansa Musa made his famous 
pilgrimage and it is probable that we have here an 
aspect of the Islamic expansion which took place 
under this ruler. It may well be that the Mandingoes 
were merchants as well as missionaries and that they 
came in search of the gold of the Sudan. 
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The arrival in Hausaland of the famous North 
African divine, ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili, during the 
reign of Mohamma Rimfa (867-904/1463-99) marks a 
further stage in the establishment of Islam. In 
particular, he appears to have introduced the 
Shari‘a and certain elements of Islamic constitutional 
theory to the Hausa, thus providing an ideological 
focus around which subsequent constitutional 
development could coalesce. Traditionally, al- 
Maghili also personifies the introduction of Islamic 
mysticism into the Western Sudan. 

Our initial sources for the early period are con- 
fined almost entirely to Kano, but it is probable that 
the pattern was similar over the rest of Hausaland. 
In Katsina, according to Daniel, Islam was received 
by the people but rejected by the court (in contrast 
to Kano where the opposite was the case). However, 
this is subject to the caveat that it may reflect the 
later rivalry between Kano and Katsina for pre- 
cedence in Islam, together possibly with echoes of 
the rivalry between Habe and Fulani. The kingdom 
of Gobir is known to have existed from the first half 
of the 8th/14th century, although our informant, Ibn 
Battita, tells us only that it was pagan. Kano, 
Katsina, Zaria and Zamfara are listed by Leo 
Africanus in the gth/15th century. By the r1th/17th 
century the Turkish traveller Ewliya Celebi is 
speaking specifically of the seven Hausa tribes. 

It appears that an early formative influence upon 
Hausa political institutions was that of Mali, for the 
Mandingo missionaries were employed by the Kano 
chief. As we know from the accounts of the Saharan 
travellers, the medieval kingdoms of the Sahara 
developed largely under Mamlik influences and there 
is evidence in the surviving ceremonial of the Hausa 
courts that these influences extended to Hausaland. 
Certainly by 813/1410 the rulers of Kano were using 
chain mail, iron helmets and lifidi (Ar. libd)—the 
North African quilted horse armour. By 844/1440 
they were employing eunuchs and a feudal system 
based on slave settlements was fully established. 

In the 9th/15th century a further development also 
becomes apparent, for influences from Bornu begin 
to appear in Hausaland. Bornu and Kanem had of 
course been in contact with North Africa and Egypt 
from a much earlier date, and therefore Bornu 
represented in some measure simply an additional 
channel for incoming Islamic influences. However, 
the Bornu kings had already established a specific 
constitutional framework and its influence in Hausa- 
land is to be seen, for instance, in the wide-spread 
adoption of Bornu titles. The results which flowed 
from these circumstances have been aptly described 
by M. G. Smith (Historical and cultural conditions of 
political corruption among the Hausa, in Comparative 
studies in society and history, vilz2 (1964)): “Thus 
political centralization, tributary links with Bornu, 
commercial development and the adoption of Islam 
by the rulers went hand in hand. Simultaneously 
the chiefs became kings, free of traditional norms and 
political restraints’, while among the people Islam, 
the institution of slavery and the hardening feudal 
structure of society produced a stratification into 
peasants, a trading class, an Islamic learned class, 
throne slaves and a ruling aristocracy. 

Throughout this period Islam advanced slowly, 
but with the powerful pressures of trade and a 
superior culture behind it. At the same time, pre- 
existing African institutions continued to be fully 
effective, and, as we can see from the evidence of 
Islamic and pagan names in the king lists of the 
Hausa Chronicle (probably the most useful evidence 


that this otherwise suspect document provides), the 
dispute between paganism and Islam continued to 
characterize the history of the Hausa states. By the 
end of the 12th/18th century the pattern was one of 
a number of independent principalities with terri- 
torial boundaries broadly defined in the course of 
previous centuries, but still constantly in dispute. 
The rulers of these states paid lip-service to Islam and 
to the Shari‘a and each was supported by a hierarchy 
of malams reputedly learned in Is!tam, whose function 
was to give an air of legality to the sarkis’ rule. In 
fact however, it appears that their governments were 
discrete and arbitrary and very largely at their 
individual whim. Islam both constitutionally and in 
ritual observance was but casually observed and 
was involved in an accommodation with pre-existing 
African custom and belief, of which the Hausa 
malams were the principal agents. 

It was in protest against this situation that, in 
1804, Shaihu Usumanu dan Fodio (‘Uthm4n b. Fidi) 
launched the djihdd. This djihdd was the violent 
culmination of an intellectual argument which had 
been developing over the preceding centuries and 
which changed its emphasis, but by no means 
ceased when the d@jihdd was successfully concluded. 
When Shaihu Usumanu and his followers—mainly 
Fulani, but with not insignificant contingents of 
Hausa peasantry attached—won their war, they set 
up a system of government which is usually thought 
of as a loose feudal empire. The son of the Shaihu, 
Sultan Mubammad Bello, ruled from Sokoto over 
what had been the eastern half of the old kingdom of 
Gobir, while from Gwando ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, 
the brother of the Shaihu, ruled what had previously 
been Zamfara and part of Kebbi. For the rest, the 
former Habe kingdoms were parcelled out among 
the Shaihu’s flag-holders who ruled under varying 
feudal obligations to Sokoto. Some Habe escaped 
the Fulani and preserved substantial rump kingdoms 
further north. 

The structure of this Fulani polity was not 
fortuitous. It was an attempt to actualize in the 
Sudan the medieval Islamic constitutional theory 
of the central ‘‘imamate’’ delegating authority to 
provincial governors and commanders. In theory, at 
any rate, this structure was unified by the authority 
of the imam, which flowed from divine sanction, and 
by the universal applicability of the Shari‘a. This 
theoretical basis of the Fulani state we find exposed 
in the apologia of the Fulani leaders, particularly in 
the Diya? al-hukkam of ‘Abd Allah. 

The Fulani achieved some initial success in their 
political objectives, though inevitably this fell short 
of completion. Culturally, their success was both 
more complete and more lasting. But during the 
following hundred years the centrifugal forces of 
dynastic rivalries and tribal tensions caused the 
structure of their empire to decay, both morally, 
in that the high Islamic ideals of the founders 
shrank to mere personal piety in the later rulers, 
and politically, in that the Fulani lost a measure 
of physical control. Nevertheless, this process 
can be, and often is, exaggerated. Barth, . who 
visited Hausaland in about 1850, makes it clear 
that Fulani rule was still substantially effective. 
At the turn of the century, when the British 
took over, Fulani power was certainly tattered 
at the edges, but the core was still intact and 
tribute continued to be paid to Sokoto. The notion 
of a corrupt, disintegrating and ineffective Fulani 
tule involves major exaggerations and misunder- 
standings; it owes its origin to the no doubt sincere 
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but certainly mistaken interpretations of Lugard 
and certain—though by no means all—of his early 
administrators. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
British took over administrative responsibility for 
what was formerly the Fulani emirates, and to them 
they added Bornu. These became the Northern 
Provinces and subsequently the Nosthern Region of 
the Protectorate of Nigeria. They were governed by 
what has become known as “Indirect Rule’’. This is 
frequently thought of as the brain-child of Lugard. 
In fact, it involved little change, either in practice 
or in theory, from the central imamate already 
discussed. Sokoto retained its religious authority, 
which was by no means merely nominal. Emirs and 
local chiefs continued to exercise their traditional 
functions, but subject to the direction and control 
of European political officers. Taxation was modified 
in an effort to eradicate the grosser forms of peculat- 
ion. Muslim Law was regulated only in so far as was 
necessary to avoid violence to the Western con- 
science. In the early years of the Administration at 
any rate, it seems that “Indirect Rule’? was a 
principle rather than a closely defined policy and 
that the degree of direct intervention depended 
largely on the personalities and zeal of individual 
administrative officers. 

The progress of Northern Nigeria to self-govern- 
ment took place over the following half century. It 
was characterized by the rapid extension of Islam 
in the measure that the Pax Britannica achieved 
security and facilitated communications. Modern 
means of mass communication have greatly acceler- 
ated this process since the Second World War. 

The existence of substantial and relatively well- 
trained indigenous Civil Service cadres made possible 
the smooth transfer of power when self-government 
became complete on 1 October 1960. The form of 
government adopted by Northern Nigeria was de- 
mocratic and secular, although, as is to be expected, 
Islamic institutions and attitudes inform all political 
and social activities, and probably the greatest co- 
hesive factor in Hausa society remains a devotion 
to the Islamic way of life. 

Hausa institutions: slavery. 

Slavery has been one of the most important of the 
institutions influencing the development of Hausa 
society. There are two aspects: the slave trade; 
domestic slavery. 

The slave trade from the Sudan was ancient. 
It seems probable that the Romans traded in slaves 
from the countries south of the Sahara and that the 
Arabs, Berbers and other Saharans simply took over 
a trade which already existed. By the gth/15th 
century Hausaland had become involved in the 
complex of the trans-Saharan slave trade, which 
focused at points along the southern edge of the 
Sahara. There was a southern and a northern area 
of activity. The slaves were harvested from the 
Plateau and from the forest and riverain country in 
the course of war, raiding and kidnapping. It was 
native Sudanese who conducted these activities and 
it appears that the Arabs did not penetrate in person 
into these sub-Saharan areas until relatively late times. 
A proportion of the slaves were brought to Kano and 
other Saharan “ports” and from here they passed 
into the northern transit area, where Arab and 
Saharan middlemen took over. Having completed 
the Sahara crossing, they became destined for North 
Africa, Egypt, the Levant, Istanbul and other parts 
of the Turkish empire, and Arabia. 


A larger proportion, however, were probably 
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absorbed into the domestic slavery of the 
Sudan itself. Barth’s well-known observation that 
“the quiet course of domestic slavery has very little 
to offend the mind of the traveller ...’’ (Travels, 
London 1857, ii, 151) appears truthfully to reflect the 
reality of this institution in Hausaland. The Hausa 
extended family is known as the gandu, a largely 
self-supporting unit based on agriculture and 
formerly dependent on slave labour. The gandu 
slaves were readily assimilated into the kinship group 
| of the gandu head and as Baba of Kara (Mary Smith, 
Baba of Kara, London 1954) records, the gandu head 
assumed a paternal relation towards his slaves and 
their children, all of whom were brought up in Islam 
and became Hausa-speaking. The main hardship 
involved in the system, apart from some deprivation 
of liberty, was the constant danger of kidnapping and 
consequent separation from the gandu kin, Slaves 
were readily freed and, as elsewhere in Islam, became 
clients of their former master. 

The results of the system were far-reaching. The 
master-client relationship became fundamental in 
Hausa society, while the gandu became over the 
centuries a melting-pot where Gwaris, Plateau 
peoples, Nupe, Yoruba and others acquired Islam 
and the Hausa tongue and where exotic influences 
and techniques introduced across the Sahara met and 
mingled with the indigenous techniques of the Sudan. 
In short, slavery, for all its evils, has been a unifying 
force in Hausaland and it is probable that the heritage 
of attitudes and loyalties which it has left behind 
remains one of the strongest bonds of Hausa society. 

Trade. 

In Hausaland trade was closely related to the 
constitutional and historical developments which we 
have already described. The early indigenous settle- 
Ments must have lived by hunting and by some 
farming and probably had little trade. According to 
the Kano Chronicle there was, in these early days, 
no market. 

The visit of the merchants from Mali may have 
been exploratory, but by the middle of the 9th/r5th 
century commercial activity had become established, 
associated with the increasing influence of Bornu in 
Hausaland. In the reign of Dauda (824-41/1421-38) 
a Bornu nobleman settled in Kano and is credited 
with the founding of the first market. Slave harvest- 
ing to the south appears suddenly to have become 
wholesale. The camel was introduced into Kano at 
this time. Touareg came to Hausaland, drawn 
certainly by trade, and merchants from Gwanja 
found their way to Katsina. There are also references 
about this time to trade with Zaria and Nupe and 
the pattern which emerges is that of fatauci—the 
long distance trade of the Hausa—extending north- 
wards into the Sahara and southwaids and then 
laterally to encompass Nupe and Ashanti and, in 
the east, Bornu. 

By the r1th/17th century the trans-Saharan trade 
had diminished somewhat, although the extent ot 
this decline has been over-stated. However, there is 
evidence that it was compensated for by an increase 
in the lateral trade. The Kano Chronicle tells us that 
cowries first came to Hausaland between 4114/1703 
and 1143/1731. Doubt has been thrown on this 
statement, as part of an assumption that the Saharan 
cowry exchange area must have reached Hausaland 
at an earlier date. This is still an open question, but 
it is certainly arguable that cowries did in fact come 
to Hausaland only at this late date, borne up from 

; the coastal cowry exchange area as part of an ex- 
panding tide of lateral trade. But despite this lateral 
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trade, the Saharan traffic passing via Hausaland 
remained significant and Monteil (De Saint-Louis 4 
Tripoli par le lac Tchad, Paris 1895) has described 
the annual salt caravans which were still plying the 
Saharan routes into Hausaland at the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

Internal trade—kasuwanci—centres round the 
institution of the market, which takes place once or 
twice a week and is organized on a trade and craft 
basis. As in other Islamic markets, each trade has its 
own quarter and all are communally responsible for 
the proper running of the market, under a market 
head. Market dues are payable and Usumanu dan 
Fodio lists such imposts—considered by him illegal— 
as tasuwa (a tax on butchers) and agama (on cottons 
and other market goods). Clapperton and Barth give 
further details. The market is supported by fatauci; 
by the predominantly agricultural economy of the 
Hausa and by the very numerous and diversified 
crafts and techniques of which they are masters. In 
addition, the market has great social and psycholo- 
gical significance and, as M. G, Smith has pointed out, 
despite Islam, the institution still rests upon the 
sanctions and approval of the pre-Islamic spirits. 

The bori cult, 

In so far as it can be translated, the word bori 
means “‘the spirits of the possession cult’? and this 
possession cult appears to represent the pre-Islamic 
religion of the Hausa. It has flourished on into Islam 
and is still practised both by Muslim Hausa and by 
the non-Muslim Maguzawa. The Hausa conceives of 
a whole spirit world which can best be visualized as 
parallel to the human world, but inhabited by the 
bori. Unlike the supernatural worlds of Islam and 
Christianity, this spirit world is in no way tran- 
scendent. It is imminent in man’s immediate sur- 
roundings and is fraught with dangers for humans 
unfortunate or foolish enough to trespass upon it. 

The spirits are of two kinds: those of the city and 
those of the “‘bush’’. The first are largely exotic and 
contain many Islamic importations; the second 
probably represent the original nature spirits of 
African popular belief. At some point Allah became 
involved in the cult, but as a rather remote and 
shadowy deity who resembles the Sky God of the 
southern peoples of West Africa. Most of the spirits 
are disease demons, such as Kalgo who gives rheu- 
matism and Mai-Aska the Barber, who causes bald- 
ness and rashes. Malam Alhaji, clearly an Islamic 
borrowing, is normally benign, a kind of “Father 
Time” who carries off old people. The dori live in 
their own city, Jan Kasa, popularly thought to be 
situated somewhere in the Sahara. 

The spirits are responsible for all diseases and the 
cure depends on discovering the spirit responsible 
and then on correct placation. They must also be 
consulted and placated in all such important events 
as marriage; child-birth; building a house; setting up 
a market and so on. The adepts of the bori cult are 
the masu bori, who become possessed or are ‘“‘mount- 
ed’? by the particular spirits with whom they are 
identified. Each spirit has a peculiar sacrifice by 
which he or she is conjured up. Thus one has a lame 
hen; another a white hen and yet another a speckled 
hen and so on. 

There are periodic bori dances in the course of 
which possession takes place. There is often also a 
permanent gidan tsafi—a ‘“‘temple’’ at which offerings 
can be made. 

Islam has clearly become involved in the bori 
cult, in that many bori spirits now bear Muslim 
names. Also the Islamic djinn have taken their place 
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among the bori spirits, as have also the ogre-like 
figures of the pagan ancestors. The synthesis between 
Islam and the bori cult and the persistence with 
which nominally Muslim Hausa continue to consult 
the masu bori are main targets for the disapproval of 
the Muslim moralists. 
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ii.— LANGUAGE. 


The Hausa language is spoken as a mother- 
tongue by some twelve to fifteen million people, 
both of Habe and of Fulani stock, living mostly in 
the Northern Region of Nigeria and in the adjacent 
Republic of Niger, but also in small colonies of 
settlers and traders in most of the large towns and 
ports of Africa north of the Congo from Cameroon to 
Tripoli and from Dakar to Port Sudan. In Northern 
Nigeria it constitutes the majority language and is 
used as a second language to English in the legislature 
the law courts and for government business, and as 
the language of instruction in most of the primary 
schools. It is now written for official and scholastio 
purposes in the Roman script (with the addition of 
three special letters), but the older Arabic script 
(known as ajami) is still extensively used for private 
correspondence and religious tracts. There is a 
government controlled agency, the Hausa Language 
Board, which seeks to arbitrate on matters of spelling 
punctuation and new vocabulary. Hausa is also 
spoken as a second, or third, language by severa 
million more people in Northern Nigeria, notably 
Nupe, Kanuri and Birom, and it is used as a lingua 
franca or trade language over a large part of West 
Africa. Compared with some other African languages 
it shows remarkably little dialectal variation, the 
principal dialects being those of Kano, Katsina 
and Sokoto. Standard written Hausa is based on the 
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dialect of Kano, the largest Hausa speaking town 
and the provenance of most Hausa traders in foreign 
parts. 

Hausa belongs to the Chadic group of the Hamitic, 
or, as it is now often called, Afro-Asiatic, family of 
languages, being the only language of the group that 
is spoken by more than a few hundred thousand 
speakers. Structurally it is extremely reminiscent of 
some Indo-European languages, both in its clause 
structure and word order and in the use it makes of 
grammatical categories such as dative and subjunc- 
tive. Its sound system, however, is in some ways 
peculiar, especially in the use it makes of glottal- 
ization to give distinctions of meaning. All the four 
basic consonants, P,T, K, and S, occur in voiceless, 
voiced and glottalized varieties, and most of these 
can be either palatalized or labiovelarized as well, 
at least in the older dialects of Katsina and Sokoto. 
Medially, however, these latter distinctions are 
generally speaking allophonic. Basically it has only 
two vowels, A and I/U, but the pronunciation of 
these varies considerably according to phonetic 
environment (in the case of I/U, also from dialect to 
dialect), and developed from them by the addition 
of H or the semivocalic Y and W are the long vowel 
and diphthongal sounds aa, ai, au, ii, usu (the last 
four as in Arabic and aa as with fatka plus alif), and 
also, in syllables of a restricted pattern, ce and oo. 
Various forms of consonant-vowel and vowel- 
consonant harmony operate in the syllable (including 
the spreading of glottality beyond the domain of 
the initiating consonant, as with the emphatic con- 
sonants in Arabic), and there is also both complete 
and partial (umlaut) vowel harmony in successive 
syllables of both single words and closely connected 
word groups, also many instances of vowel ablaut, both 
grammatical and dialectal. The syllable is always of 
CV, CVV, or CVC structure, the first C including the 
glottal stop (comparable with Arabic hamza, but not 
written in the Roman orthography, except where 
it occurs medially, mainly in Arabic loanwords), and 
the typical word is a disyllable. The fact that no 
word begins with a vowel effectively prevents such 
interverbal elisions and crases as are typical of many 
African languages, in all but the most rapid speech, 
whilst giving to Hausa speech a rather staccato 
quality. Syllables have one of two significant tones, 
‘high’ and ‘low’, this alternance serving to distinguish 
both lexical items and grammatical forms. Falling 
tones also occur in some special cases. Tone is minim- 
ally distinctive in many pairs of words, but the fact 
that neither it nor vowel length is indicated in the 
standard orthography often makes the elucidation 
of a Hausa text rather difficult for one who is not 
deeply read in the language. There is normally a 
progressive downdrift in the clause, which may be 
airested, however, by a succession of high toned 
syllables; but this downdrift may be reversed by 
interrogative and other special intonations. Unlike 
the case with many African tone languages, both 
lexical and grammatical tones are relatively in- 
variable, and there are no ‘displaced tones’ or ‘tonal 
perturbation’. Stress is a secondary feature, gener- 
ally linked to tone and vowel length and rarely in 
itself discriminatory. Ideophones and interjections 
tend to fall outside the normal pitch range, having 
either exceptionally high or exceptionally low tones. 

Morphologically and syntactically, almost all 
Hausa words can be divided into the following cate- 
gories: nouns, verbs, ideophones and particles. The 
first two normally consist of a root or base, simple 
or extended to a maximum of four syllables, and a 
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termination, in most cases purely vocalic. Ideo- 
phones and particles cannot be so analysed and many 
of these have consonantal endings, the final conso- 
nant, however, having a restricted range corres- 
ponding to the range of coda consonants within words 
of all classes. Prefixes and suffixes are few, mainly the 
feminine suffix -(%)yaa/-(u)waa, the ‘ethnic’ prefix 
ba- (e.g. Ba-haush-ee ‘a Hausa man’, fem. Ba-haush- 
tyaa, pl. Haus-aa-waa), and a ma- prefix, which, as 
in Arabic, is employed to form veibal derivative 
nouns. Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
language is the contrast between the morphology 
of the verb and that of the noun. The former is or- 
ganized in a homogeneous, all-embracing, system of 
seven ‘grades’ (these having varied, often rather 
subtle, semantic correlates) each grade occurring in 
from one to four distinct forms, depending on purely 
syntactic criteria, and making a total of twelve 
forms in all. Any of these twelve forms may further 
be pluralized or intensified in meaning by a reduplic- 
ation of (the first syllable of) the root. Morphologic- 
ally these verbal forms differ from one another only 
in their termination and/or their tone pattern; there 
are none of the affixes that are common—and 
functionally comparable—in other African languages. 
The tense (better described as an aspect) system is 
expressed outside the verb proper by means of 
various forms of subject pronoun (in several persons 
and tenses distinguishable only in spoken, not in 
written, Hausa), whose presence (like that of the sub- 
ject prefixes in Bantu languages) is normally obliga- 
tory in all but the imperative. Conversely the noun 
presents a complex and heterogeneous system of in- 
flexion, employing all morphological devices from 
simple tonal or terminal vowel change (as with verbs) 
to infixation, suffixation, reduplication, or a combin- 
ation of two or more of these. The main function of 
such inflexion is to indicate plurality: there are at 
least eight classes of noun plural, with three or more 
subclasses in each, and the choice between each of 
these is determinated by a whole complex of criteria 
in the singular form: tone pattern, radical structure 
phonology, terminal vowel and even sometimes 
etymology and meaning. Many nouns have two or 
more different plural forms in use even in the same 
locality, whilst many other nouns have none. There 
is also a great variety of nominal forms derived from 
verbal roots, but these do not as a rule pluralize. 
Etymologically unrelated verbs and nouns not in- 
frequently have phonically identical bases, but these 
very rarely share a common form, #.é¢., termination 
plus tone pattern, the verbal forms, which are gram- 
matically determined, taking priority over the 
nominal. 

In common with other Hamitic languages, Hausa 
has a system of three genders, masculine, feminine 
and plural, the last being, in cases where there is sex 
reference in the singular, notionally as well as gram- 
matically common. The masculine-feminine dicho- 
tomy cuts right across the singular-plural class 
system, there being both masculine and feminine 
nouns in almost all the eight classes (contrast Arabic). 
Most, but by no means all, nouns ending in -a(a) are 
feminine and the others almost all masculine, and 
names of animals, as in French, are as a rule, assigned 
exclusively to one or other gender (except for 
domestic animals, which usually have distinct words 
for the two sexes). But there is a class of adjectival 
nouns which exhibit all three forms (except that, 
where the masc. form ends in -aa, this form is 
common to the feminine), these concording with 
the gender of the noun they qualify or refer to. 
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Gender concords also operate in the preverbal 
tense-marking, and other forms of personal pronoun 
(with masc./fem. distinction in both the znd and 
3rd _ persons singular), in demonstratives and 
specifiers (but not numerals), in the genitive 
copula (agreeing with the head noun) and in the 
identity particle equivalent to ‘(it) is’, where 
the system of agreement is very complex. A 
curious feature of the language is that, where the 
male and female of a species are designated by 
different words, the plural form of the latter is 
common in meaning. Thus ‘ewes’ signifies sheep, 
‘hens’ poultry, ‘mothers’ parents and ‘daughters’ 
children; exceptions are ‘men’ and ‘women’, and 
‘stallions’, not ‘mares’, signifying horses. 

Tenses are relatively few in number, by African 
standards, but their usages, especially in combin- 
ation with one another and with the many conjunct- 
ional particles, are as complex as anything in French 
or Latin. In the indicative tenses there is a partial 
distinction between those used in general and those 
used in relative constructions, the latter including 
not only relative clauses proper, but also certain 
types of question and of emphatic statement. This 
binary system is very similar to that of Fula and 
some other quite unrelated languages, as is also the 
usage of the subjunctive. There are fewer negative 
tenses than affirmative ones, and these are common 
to both systems, Other modes of the verbal notion, 
such as inception, continuance, repetition, priority, 
isolated occurrence etc., are conveyed by means of a 
set of auxiliary verbs. Word order is more flexible 
than in English, various types of inversion and front- 
shifting being common, and subtler shades of meaning 
can be conveyed by the insertion in the clause of 
special particles similar to those of Ancient Greek 
and Modern German. Various forms of ellipsis, often 
involving suppression, of the verb, are also common, 
both in spoken and written Hausa, these giving the 
language at times a very terse and almost ‘telegra- 
phese’ quality. It has a wealth of proverbs, idioms 
and stylistic variants and is capable of rendering 
almost any Western thought or idiom. Much poetry 
is written in the language, this being characterized 
by dialectal forms and other special conventions. 
The prosody is based upon that of Arabic poetry. 

Hausa possesses a very large vocabulary, of mixed 
origin. Most of its basic verbal roots (some three 
thousand in number) are of indigenous origin (though 
a number of these show a remarkable phonic resem- 
blance to Germanic verbs of similar meaning), as are 
its numerous ideophones. But, as is to be expected 
of a traders’ and a Muslim’s language, many of its 
nouns are palpably loanwords from other languages. 
These include a great number of Arabic words, not 
only in the specialized spheres of religion, literacy, 
politics, justice, war, trade, crops, dress, horse 
equipment etc., but also words for such general 
concepts as ‘affair, plan, discussion, argument, skill, 
just, generous, treacherous, brave, etc.’ There are 
also at least a hundred Arabic verbs in everyday 
use, covering such general notions as ‘understand, 
agree, promise, test, destroy’, these being mostly 
taken over in either the first or the second form, but 
adapted, like the Arabic nouns, into the Hausa 
phonological and morphological systems (Hausa 
glottalized consonants, for example, substituting 
for the emphatic ones of Arabic, and Arabic loan 
nouns invariably having regular Hausa plural forms). 
Arabic loans represent a number of different histor- 
ical layers, routes and media of borrowing, sometimes 
everyday and learned forms of the same Arabic word 
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co-occurring in the language (¢.g., /aifit and -aibiu 
‘fault, blemish’). It is interesting to note that many 
Arabic words have been taken into Hausa that have 
not been taken into Swahili, and vice versa. One or 
two more literary constructions, ¢.g. the ‘cognate 
accusative’, would also appear to have been borrowed 
from Arabic. Recently, since the European occup- 
ation of West Africa, however, the language has 
become swamped by loanwords from English and 
French, in their respective areas (these again being 
assimilated to native models), and borrowing from 
Arabic appears to have virtually ceased. 
Bibliography: Standard dictionaries of the 
language are: G. P. Bargery, A Hausa-English 
dictionary and English-Hausa vocabulary, London 
1934; R. C. Abraham, Dictionary of the Hausa 
language, London 1949. Grammars: C. T. Hodge, 
An outline of Hausa grammar, Baltimore 1947 
(supplement to Language, xxiii/4 (1947)); R. C. 
Abraham, The language of the Hausa people, 
London 1959; C. H. Kraft, A study of Hausa 
syntax (Hartford studies in linguistics, no. 8), 
3 vols., Hartford, Conn. 1963. The influence of 
Arabic upon Hausa has not been exhaustively 
studied; the following may be consulted: J. H. 
Greenberg, Arabic loan-words in Hausa, in Word, 
iii (1947), 85 ff.; idem, Hausa verse prosody, in 
JAOS, \xix (1949), 125 ff.; idem, An Afro-Asiatic 
pattern of gender and number agreement, in JAOS, 
Ixxx (1960), 317 ff.; idem, Linguistic evidence for 
the influence of the Kanuri on the Hausa, in Journal 
of African History, i (1960), 205 ff.; F. W. Parsons, 
An introduction to gender in ‘Hausa, in African 
Language Studies, i (1960), 117 ff.; N. Pilszezikowa, 
Le Haoussa et le Chamito-Sémitique a la lumiére de 
VEssai comparatif de Marcel Cohen, in RO, xxiv 
(1960), 57ff.; S. Brauner, Bemerkungen sum 
entlehnten Wortschats des Hausa, in Mitt. des Inst. 
fiir Orientforschung, x (1964), 103 ff.; M. Hiskett, 
The historical background to the naturalization of 
Arabic loan-words in Hausa, in African Language 
Studies, vi (1965), 18 ff. (F. W. Parsons) 


iii. — Hausa LITERATURE 


Hausa literature falls into three main categories, 
or perhaps it is nearer the mark to distinguish two 
traditions, and a subsequent process oi synthesis 
which is currently in progress. But for convenience 
we shall pursue our discussion under the following 
heads: (a) the folk literature; (b) the literature of 
Islam; (c) modern literature. 

(a) The folk literature. This is in fact an oral 
literature at the ultimate provenance of which we 
can only guess. It is highly improbable that it was 
ever recorded in writing before the commissioning of 
such work by European enquirers. As in all folk 
literature, the term ‘‘folk’’ does not mean ‘“‘simple’’, 
and whatever aspect we study—provenance, inter- 
pretation or classification—we are aware of a com- 
plex convolution of ideas, motives and themes around 
which it is impossible to draw precise boundaries of 
time, type or origin. 

The tales may conveniently be classified as tales 
about animals, tales about people and _ historical 
tales, though clearly such a classification is arbitrary 
and there are constant blurred edges where the 
division is not precise. 

The concept behind the animal stories, prob- 
ably the earliest chronological stratum of this folklore, 
is that all the animals once lived together in amity, 
but the tricks of the spider and the thefts and 
deceits of the hyena sowed discord and forced them 
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apart. The lion was king before man overcame him 
with his poisoned arrow—thus the Hausa proverb 
Dan Adam abin tsoro—‘Man is a thing to be feared”. 
In these stories the characters of the animals are 
stereotyped. The spider is a slick trickster, the hyena 
a cunning but gullible thief usually caught out by 
her vanity. The he-goat is the most intelligent of the 
animals, the jackal the most learned, and so on. The 
plots are elementary and have little regard for 
cause and effect, or for natural laws. The audience 
expects that the animals will behave according to 
their well-known characters, What delights is to see 
these expectations fulfilled. The animal characters 
function at the same level of intelligence and moti- 
vation as humans, When man figures in these stories 
his réle is that of a being on terms of equality with 
the animal world except when his superior skills 
enable him to triumph. This notion of man’s imma- 
nence in the world of nature is to be contrasted with 
the developing concept of his transcendence over 
and apartness from the animals, which appears in 
the more complex stories about people. We there- 
fore suppose that these animal stories form an early 
stratum which has its roots certainly in a pre- 
monotheistic and not improbably in a pre-social era. 

The tales about people appear to reflect the 
increasing complexity of man’s relationship to his 
environment, and the development of his own society. 
Creation and cosmology myths now become common. 
Typically, giant pagan ancestors of the Bar- 
bushe type (Palmer, The Kano Chronicle, in Sudanese 
Memoirs, iii, Lagos 1928, 97 ff.) meet, wrestle, and 
leap so high in the sky that their fighting causes the 
sound of thunder. More subtly, the woman with many 
mouths appears, and stories of the “‘Pandora’s Box’”’ 
type offer their explanations of good and evil. 
Possibly such stories as that of the man who married 
the monkey woman, and the women who grew spider’s 
eyes mark an awareness of group differentiation and 
incipient tribalism. 

Of particular importance in these stories is the 
character of Auta, the ‘‘Baby of the Family’, who 
is at first simply the enviable character blessed with 
luck, but who subsequently becomes the hero and 
deus ex machina of the later historical stories. 

The historical stories seem to be an extension 
of the cosmology and creation myths, for the Bar- 
bushe-type ogres who figure in them are certainly 
associated with the first confrontation between the 
autochthons and the early immigrants. The subse- 
quent growth of city states we find represented in 
such typical stories as No. 8 in Rattray, Hausa Folk- 
lore, i, where Auta is credited with the building of 
the first walled town. By far the richest stratum of 
the historical tales concerns Islam—and not un- 
expectedly so, since this is, apart from the advent of 
the Europeans, the last major social disturbance to 
have activated the folklore process. Here the conflict 
between Islam and paganism is sometimes overt, as 
in the story Ba sarki sai Allah, in Tremearne, Hausa 
superstitions and cystoms, London 1913, no I. Else- 
where paganism is represented by some custom 
abhorrent to Islam, for instance dog-eating as in 
HSC, 30; cannibalism in many examples and most 
interestingly in HSC, 76 and 96, where the pre- 
Islamic custom of burying live victims with the king 
is overcome by Islam. Frequently, as in HFL, i, 
8, Auta becomes the hero of Islam, and the hunter 
ancestors-—-for instance the Girringas in HSC, 
98—represent paganism. 

The sources for these tales are many. Predictably, 
we find the familiar and timeless themes of universal 
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folklore—Cinderella; Jack the Giant-Killer; the 
jealous step-mother; the child-eating witch, and 
so on. Their appearance should in no way surprise us, 
since they. merely serve to confirm what we already 
know from historical and archaeological evidence, 
that Africa has been constantly in touch with the 
great currents of human culture. These classical 
themes usually appear as a core around which 
chronologically later events and experience have 
left their own deposits. Thus most typically in 
HSC, 3, where the Cinderella core is embedded 
in the Indian story of a miraculous fish (with 
possibly also a reference to Kur?4n, XII, 31). The 
Oedipus core is also common, and is often associated 
with the legendary figure of ‘‘the king of Agades’”’ 
(HSC, 64), a character of some significance in view 
of the persistent traditions of immigration into 
Hausaland from Agades, by which we understand 
the Saharan north. 

Again predictably, the Arabian Nights figure in 
this folk literature in instances too numerous to 
list. Suffice it to record Aladdin, Ali Baba, the Isle of 
Women among other familiar characters and themes 
from the Nights. To the Nights also may be attributed 
tales of bawdy humour in which jealous husbands are 
cuckolded and foolish lovers are discomfited. But such 
robust humour is ubiquitous and of great antiquity, 
and it would be unwarranted to conclude that the 
Nights were necessarily the direct or the sole source. 

The style of these tales tends to short staccato 
sentences where grammatical structures are simple 
and literary conceits few. On the other hand idiom is 
vivid and varied, as is to be expected in tales meant 
to be told. There are few Arabic loan words, and 
those that do occur are either basic Islamic terms or 
thoroughly naturalized. Many stories begin with 
some such conventional opening as Ga ta nan, ga ta 
nan and end with the formula Shi ke nan, kungurus 
kan kusa. In these folk tales Hausa humour is catho- 
lic and at times broad. Fun is poked at the pompous. 
The slave is also a frequent butt for ridicule. But on 
the whole the Hausa are amused less by simple in- 
congruity and more by the spectacle of human 
gullibility, by him who is the victim of his own 
short-comings and by him who is hoist by his own 
petard. 

(b) The literature of the Islamic period. 
This literature, written initially in the ajami script, 
is almost entirely in verse. Also, apart from a few 
contemporary compositions, it is religious. Popular 
tradition has it that poetry in Hausa was first com- 
posed and written down by ‘Isa, son of ‘Uthm4n b. 
Fadi (Usumanu dan Fodio). So far, nothing leads us 
todispute this tradition and we therefore accept that 
Hausa first started to be used in formal composition 
at the end of the 18th or in the early r9th century. 

There are four main categories of this verse: (x) 
Begen Annabi—eulogy of the Prophet Muhammad; 
(2) Wa?azi (Arabic wa‘z)—the threat of eternal 
punishment and the promise of divine reward; 
(3) Tauhidi (Arabic tawhid)—Muslim theology, the 
‘science of the unity’; (4) Fikthu (Arabic fikh)— 
Muslim law. The first is primarily devotional. The 
remaining three had a twofold purpose. Firstly, that 
of the evangelical Fulani, to reach the common people 
with a message of salvation. Secondly, in the post- 
dihad era, the purpose of the propagandist, to uphold 
the Muslim hierarchy by the sanctions of Islam. These 
two purposes provide us with the very raison d’étre of 
such a literature in Hausa rather than in Arabic. 

Our present evidence strongly indicates that the 
poetry grew out of the religious and theological 
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tensions associated with the Fulani djikad, its 
immediate prelude and its aftermath. It is to be 
regarded as an extension of the theological and 
devotional writings in Arabic, which had a much 
earlier origin. To some extent it reflects the inade- 
quacy of Arabic literacy in the Sudan at a point 
when the intellectual battles of the day could no 
longer be confined within the circle of those fully 
literate in Arabic. An important consequence was 
to make Hausa no longer purely a vernacular, but 
to give it a status as a language of learning of the 
second rank, as we see clearly from the testimony of 
Baba (Mary Smith, Baba of Karo, London 1964, 132). 

Of the four categories, Begen Annabi is certainly 
the most pleasing by Western standards, since it 
attempts to express the emotions of personal reli- 
gious experience in terms of human devotion. Its 
imagery is closely influenced by detail from the 
Siva literature, from the infancy legends of Muham- 
mad, and by incidents from Kur?dn and hadith. The 
most impressive example—moving and sincere—is 
a takhmis by ‘Isa b. SUthm4n on an original by the 
Shaihu. Unfortunately, it is still unpublished. 

Wa?azi at its best can be fine apocalyptic ranting, 
full of the fiery colour and sulphurous imagery of 
the mediaeval Muslim hell, and its counterpart 
of lush and fleshy delights in Paradise. A memorable 
example is the poem known as Wakar jan mari— 
‘The song of the red leg irons’ also attributed to 
‘Is4 b, ‘Uthm4n, and as yet unpublished. 

Tauhidi is the most intellectual of Hausa writing. 
The unpublished work Ku san samuwar Jalla is an 
example of high quality. This presents the argu- 
ments for God’s existence, His unity, omnipotence 
and so on, in Hausa verse, but with extensive use 
of Arabic philosophical terms in various degrees of 
naturalization. It will be clear that such an exercise 
requires considerable command of the original Arabic 
disciplines and is the product of a high order of 
intellect. 

Fikihu is aesthetically unattractive, but certainly 
not without interest to the European reader, for it is 
a rich source of information on pre-Islamic custom. 
To the Muslim it is of paramount importance, for 
upon this and upon tauhidi depend his chances of 
salvation. Correspondingly, those who can write 
this verse hold the salvation of the masses in their 
hands and their authority in the Muslim hierarchy 
is thus considerable. 

These categories of learned poetry are the main 
channel whereby the esoteric Arabic vocabulary, 
known initially only to an élite, passed through the 
process of naturalization into common speech. A 
high proportion of this vocabulary has not yet 
reached the vernacular, but the poetry remains 
popular and by a process of constant enquiry and 
the scholia of the malams [q.v.] the borrowing of this 
class of learned Arabic words into Hausa is still 
proceeding. 

In addition to ‘these learned categories there is 
popular poetry such as yabo— ‘‘praise song’’; zambo 
—‘satire’’, and the incantations of the bori prac- 
titioners. These categories are not normally written 
and therefore belong to the oral literature. 

The learned poetry is metrical and the metres 
conform to the classical Arabic metres, although it 
appears that certain minor variants are allowed to the 
Hausa poet which would be improper to his Arab 
counterpart. Among the most popular metres are 
al-tawil, al-kamil, and al-wafir. Tone plays no part 
in this metrical system. 

The popular poetry is also metrical, and while it 
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does not conform to the Classical Arabic metres it 
appears to have been influenced by them. Certainly, 
to all intents and purposes it too is quantitative, but 
it may be that remnants cf an earlier qualitative— 
that is a tonal—system have survived marginally 
in some of this poetry. This, however, has yet to be 
convincingly demonstrated. 

(c) Modern literature. By this we mean works 
printed in boko (Roman characters), the great bulk 
of which has been produced over the course of the 
last fifty years. To some extent it is an artificial 
development, havin g been initially the introduction of 
missionaries, European administrators and _ the 
Western education system. Subsequently it was 
nurtured by Departments of Education and such 
quasi-government organizations as the Northern 
Regional Literature Agency. Its dissemination has 
been closely linked to the growth of government 
sponsored education. It has been written, in the 
main, by men who have passed through the primary 
and secondary schools created or supported by the 
Administration. But as more Northern Nigerians 
began to feel at home in both the world of Islamic 
Africa and the world of the secular West, so a syn- 
thesis became apparent in which the two earlier 
traditions were drawn together to emerge in a new 
form of literature influenced by, but certainly not 
slavishly following Western patterns. 

Our purpose is best served by a brief analysis of 
certain outstanding examples of this literature, for 
it is still not yet sufficiently extensive to allow of 
further general conclusions. Shaihu Umar (Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Zaria 1955) is the story 
of a boy and his widowed mother who fall foul of 
the slave raiders. It has a carefully constructed plot 
in which a series of incidents and blows of fate arbi- 
trate the lives of these people, who are shown as the 
helpless victims of their own social and political 
institutions. It is a story of great human sympathy, 
of charity and social concern and is at first sight far 
removed from our traditional genres. Yet the insti- 
tutions which support the plot are those of tradi- 
tional Muslim learning, slavery, the life of the Sarki’s 
court and Hausa kinship custom. Indeed it portrays 
the Islamic life of the Western Sudan at its dramatic 
fin de siécle, immediately prior to the beginning of 
the European Administrations. Even the hyena, 
that ancient rascal of a remote indigenous traditions, 
enters the story at one point to intervene drastically 
in the hero’s life. 

Gandoki of Alhaji Bello (first printed Zaria 1934 
and subsequent undated editions) is a very different 
tale. Here the plot is rudimentary and without chro- 
nological discipline. It starts with a vivid picture of 
experiences in the fighting which took place against 
Lugard’s columns at the turn of the century, and 
the central character is a roistering pagan-slaying 
boastful warrior who clearly has the blood of the 
Nagwamatse in his veins. Then suddenly the story 
moves into the fantasy world of jinns and ogres and 
the hero moves through a series of marvellous ad- 
ventures in which the author’s debt to the Arabian 


‘Nights is evident. Yet despite the clearly Islamic in- 


fluences, both literary and moral—for Gandoki is 
a devout Muslim—it is clear that the ogres and pagan 
enemies whom he slays or enslaves have stepped 
out of the Barbushe cycle, for they are the giant 
elephant hunters and bogey-men of the cosmology 
and early history myths. Once again our traditions 
have converged, but to produce a very different 
though equally entertaining result. 

Magana jari ce of Alhaji Abubakar Imam (fifth 
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edition, Zaria 1960) is justly famous. This, a much 
larger work than the previous two, is a series of short 
stories based largely on the animal cycle but borrow- 
ing such exotic themes as ‘The Pied Piper’, which 
it then presents delightfully in an African setting, 
and numerous themes from the Nights. The whole 
is connected by the parrot who is both narrator and 
hero, in that he has to invent his tales in order to 
prevent the young prince from rushing headstrong 
to his doom at the hands of the jealous vizier. The 
parallel with the Nights is obvious, but the parrot is 
also the spider trickster of the animal tales and 
certainly reminiscent of Abi Zayd, the witty, 
unscrupulous, improvising réwi of the Makamat. The 
work is a mine of information on Hausa custom, is 
immensely rich in linguistic material and is un- 
questionably a classic of Hausa literature. Perhaps 
more overtly than our two previous examples it 
combines the three traditions which we have des- 
cribed and illustrates their leavens at work. 

Clearly Hausa literature is now at a point where 
past tradition and recent intellectual experience 
provide the materials for important and exciting 
new developments. One such is represented by the 
recent works of Malam Shu’aibu Makarfi, Zamanin 
nan namu (Zaria 1959) and Jatau na Kyallu (Zaria 
1960). These are full length plays on such moral and 
social themes as juvenile delinquency, mercenary 
mothers and prostitutes, written in the latest idiom 
of the Kano streets and market-place, full of English 
and other neologisms, but interspersed with unc- 
tuous asides and moralizing (in verse) by a mai shela 
or ‘herald’ who performs a function very similar to 
that of the chorus in a Greek tragedy. 

Bibltography: (a) In addition to works 
mentioned in the text, Labarun Hausawa da mak- 
wabtansu, Zaria 1932, i-ii; Edgar, Litafi na tat- 
suniyoyi na Hausa, Lagos 1924, i-iii; Shon, Magana 

Hausa, ed. Robinson, London 1906. (b) The only 

collections of learned poetry at present available 

are Robinson’s Specimens of Hausa literature, Cam- 
bridge 1896, a rather haphazard collection in an 
archaic orthography and indifferent translation; 
also Wakokin Hausa, Zaria 1957, Hausa texts 
transcribed into Roman script, a better selection 
than Robinson but marred by certain errors and 
misreadings of the ajami manuscripts; M. Hiskett, 

The ‘Song of Bagauda’: a Hausa king list and 

homily in verse—I, in BSOAS, xxvii (1964), an 

edited Hausa text, with English translation in 

BSOAS, xxviii (1965). For a discussion of the 

significance of the poetry, M. Hiskett, The historical 

background to the naturalization of Arabic loan words 
in Hausa, in ALS, vi (1965); for metre Greenberg, 

Hausa verse prosody, in JAOS, lxix (1949); M. 

Hiskett, The ‘Song of Bagauda’—III, in BSOAS, 

xxviii (1965). (c) No critical work on modern 

Hausa literature has yet been written. Catalogues 

of NORLA and their successors, Gaskiya Press, 

Zaria give lists of titles of Hausa novels, etc., 

which are currently available. 

(M. HisketTT) 

See further NIGERIA. 

HAWALA, literally “draft”, ‘‘bill’’, is the cession, 
i.e., the payment of a debt through the transfer of a 
claim. If A has a debt to B and a claim against C, 
he can settle his debt by transferring his claim against 
C to the benefit of B. In this case A is the transferor 
(al-muhil), B the creditor (al-muptal) who accepts 
the cession, C is the cessionary (al-muktdal ‘alayht). 
It would however be incorrect to consider the 
hawdla merely from the viewpoint of a cession: it is 
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first of all a means of payment to release the mupil 
from a debt, therefore, besides the task of the cession 
it fulfils that of the declaration and assignment as 
well (R. Grasshoff, Das Wechselrecht der Araber. 
Eine rechtsvergleichende Studie tiber die Herkunft des 
Wechsels, Berlin 1899, 60). It is not identical with 
the suftadja [q.v.]; this is on the contrary a pure 
transaction of issuing a bill, a special form of the 
kawala, ‘‘distinguished by the fact that the muftdl 
Salayht is absent at the conclusion of the contract 
between the muhil and the mubtal” (Grasshoff, op. 
cit., 64). According to the ftkk books the following 
prerequisites are necessary to validate a cession: the 
transferor and his creditor must conclude a contract, 
the transferred debt must be a fixed obligation and 
the transferor’s debt must be in agreement with that 
of the cessionary in kind, manner and conditions of 
payment. 

The hawala occurs rather often in Arabic papyri, 
usually in the form of “written obligation” (dhukr 
hakk); cf. A. Grohmann, Arabic papyri in the Egyp- 
tian Library, i, Cairo 1934, no. 48, and p. 116; ii, 
Cairo 1936, no. 102, and p. 118; A. Dietrich, Ara- 
bische Papyri aus der Hamburger Staats- und Universi- 
tats-Bibliothek (=Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xxii/3), Leipzig 1937, no. 4,. The 
cessionary may be represented through an agent 
(wakil), asin the Papyrus no. 13, (for it see p. 84) in 
A. Dietrich, Arabische Briefe aus der Hamburger 
Staats- und Universitats-Bibltothek, Hamburg 1955. 

The word hawdla entered Europe through the 
commerce of the Italian Levant in the form aval to 
indicate the guaranty of a draft. In modern Arabic 
hawdla means draft, cheque or assignment. 

Bibliography: R. Grasshoff, Die allgemeinen 

Lehren des Obligationenrechts sowie die Lehre vom 

Kauf-, Vollmachts-, Gesellschaftsvertrage, Diss. iur. 

Kénigsberg 1895; idem, Die suftaga und hawdla der 

Araber, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Wechsels, 

Diss. phil. Kénigsberg 1899; E. Sachau, Muham- 

medanisches Recht nach schafiitischer Lehre (= Lehr- 

biicher des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu 

Berlin, xvii), Berlin 1897, 373-84; G. Bergstrdsser’s 

Grundziige des islamischen Rechts, revised and 

edited by J.Schacht (= Lehrbiicher d. Sem. f. Or. 

Spr. Berlin, xxxv), Berlin and Leipzig 1935, 66 f.; 

Badjiri, Hashiya ‘ala sharh Ibn Kasim al-Ghazsi 

‘ala matn Abi Shudja‘, Cairo 1307. i 389-92. 

(A. DreTRIcH) 

HAWALA, as a financial term, assignation; 
in Islamic finance, an assignation on a mukaja‘a 
[g.v.] effected by order of the ruler in favour of 
a third party. The term is applied both to the 
mandate for the payment and to the sum paid. 
It is already established in these senses in ‘Abbasid 
finance (see F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in 
the classic period, Copenhagen 1950, 63-5). In 
the ‘Abbasid empire, hawaéla was widely used 
in both state and private finances to avoid the 
dangers and delays inherent in the transport 
of cash. The mandates were known as suftadja [q.v.] 
or sakk [q.v.]. Thus we know that the tax-collectors 
(Summal) of Ahwaz, Fars and Isfahan transmitted 
the revenue which they collected to the central 
government by suftadja. In the encashment of the 
suftadja and in al] matters relating to kawdla, the 
primary réle was played by the djahbadj [q.v.) (see 
R. Grasshoff, Die Suftaga und Hawéla der Araber, 
Géttingen 1899; W. J. Fischel, Jews in the economic 
and political life of medieval Islam, Royal Asiatic 
Soc. Monographs, vol. xxii, London 1937, 3-35). 

Hawala appears in wide use in Saldjik finance (H. 
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Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung der Gross Selgtiqgen und 
HorasmSahs, Wiesbaden 1964, 74-5; O. Turan, 
Selguklular tarihi ve Turk Isldm medeniyeti, Ankara 
1965, 277-8). It is thought that in some circumstances 
it took the form of the direct collection of state 
revenue from the peasantry (cf. A.K.S. Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, Oxford 1953, 73), 
but this is far from characteristic of hawdla. For the 
Ilkhanid and post-Ilkhanid period in Persia, the 
sources are sufficient to show in some detail the 
features of kawdla at this time (Rashid ad-Din Fad! 
Allah, Djami‘ al-tawarikh, ed. Bahman Karimi, ii, Teh- 
ran 1338s., 1024-40, 1068-75; Abdollah ibn Moham- 
mad ibn Kiya al-Mazandarani, Die Resdlé-ye Falakiy- 
yd, ed. W. Hinz, Wiesbaden 1952, index s.v. kawdlat; 
Muhammad b. Hindiishah Nakhdjawani, Dustir 
al-katib fi ta‘yin al-mardatib, ifi, ed. A. A. SAlizade, 
Moscow 1964, 294-302). From the entries relating 
to hawdla (hawdlat) in Ilkhanid financial registers, 
it is clear that kawala consisted in the making of 
payments by order from the farm (mal-1 mukdja‘a, 
the asl-i mal given in the register) due from a tax- 
farmer (‘dmil). These assignations were always re- 
corded in the monthly and yearly accounting registers 
of the central diwan (daftar-i tahwilat and daftar-i 
djami‘ al-hisab) under the two main headings of 
al-mukarrariyya and al-iflakiyya. Under al-mukar- 
rariyya fell the regular (mukarrar) payments made 
every year by order of the sovereign from the diwan-i 
ala to kdadis, shaykhs, sayyids, students, financial 
officials and yamdjis (the staff of the mandzil), or 
for public works. Under al-iflakiyya fell payments 
made to members of the court, palace servants, and 
the military. This fundamental distinction is doubt- 
less related to the separation of military and civil 
administration in the Ilkhanid state. All these as- 
signations on the provincial tax-farmers (‘ummal) 
were made by barat, yaftadja or hawdla (Resdld-ye 
Falakiyyd, 162-65). (Agents who came to collect 
money for the central treasury were known in this 
period as i/¢7). When the term of his contract (daman) 
expired, the tax-farmer (‘aémil) submitted these 
bardis and yaftadjas for auditing to the sahib-diwan, 
and received a hudjdjat showing the result (ibid. 65). 

Mukdata‘a and hawala were the basis of Ikhanid 
finance. But widespread malpractice led Ghazan 
Khan to attempt a number of reforms. In the reign 
of his predecessor Gaykhati, the revenue accruing 
from the tax-farms was squandered in the provinces, 
and as a result assignations were not honoured there 
(Diam al-tawarikh, ii, 1083). In these circumstances 
the unpaid military resorted to direct exaction from 
the peasantry, driving them from their land and 
destroying sources of revenue. Ghazan Kh4n first 
carried out a general survey to determine the sources 
of revenue of each locality. Then he reformed the 
method of collection (ibid., 1031-4). Revenue was 
now collected directly by state officials, and the 
military were paid directly, and in cash, from the 
state treasury. Finally, the state lands were distribu- 
ted to the military as ikfa‘ (¢.v.]. The replacement of 
mukéta‘a and hawdla by a system in which the 
state collected revenues and made payments directly 
was hard to maintain in a mediaeval state. Under 
the conditions of the time it was very difficult and 
very expensive to build up the necessary organiza- 
tion, and to transport, store and encash revenues 
collected in kind. Of Ghazan Khan’s reforms, only 
the allocation of state revenue as ik{a° to military 
personnel resident in the villages had any chance of 
success. That the reforms had no lasting effect is 
clear from Nakhdjawani’s complaints of fiscal mal- 


practice with regard to mukafa‘a and kewdla (Dustir 
al-katib, 297-8). According to Nakhdjaw4ni, assig- 
nations were made on the tamghawdt [see TAMGHA] 
in the provinces (cf. Djdmi* al-tawarikh, ii, 1048). 
Later Kh*adja Ghiyath al-Din and Mawlana Shams 
al-Din laid down the principle that these revenues 
should be collected by mukassils [q.v.] of the diwan, 
and that allowances should again be paid directly 
from the treasury. But these reforms also lapsed 
(on the later history of mukdfa‘a and hawdla in 
Tran, see Tadhkirat al-mulik, ed. V. Minorsky, 
London 1943, 79). 

In the Ottoman empire, as in other Islamic states, 
mukdja‘a and hawéla were the basis of the financial 
system. The rich material preserved in the Ottoman 
archives makes it possible to establish the system 
in detail and to shed light on obscure points in its 
earlier history (particularly important are the 
mukdja‘at defterleri and the méliyye ahkam defterleri 
in the BasvekAlet Arsivi Umum Miidiirliizi). The 
main source of revenue which was exploited by 
mukdéta‘a and on which assignations were made 
was the khawass-i htimadyiin [see KHAss], which came 
under the administration of the defterddr. In general 
payments were made at the place where the revenue 
was collected through assignations on the tax-farmer. 
The system was favoured by such factors as the dif- 
ficulty of transporting cash and the slowness with 
which revenue accumulated from the taxation of 
commercial transactions, particularly in the towns. 
Thanks to entries made in the mukéfa‘at registers 
of the central government, the defterda@r was in a 
position to exercise close control! over the admini- 
stration of these revenues in distant provinces. 
Another group of revenues — including the a‘shdr, 
which were payable in kind — was assigned to the 
military as timdr [q.v.]. The timariot collected these 
revenues directly. However, as in the case of Ghaz4n 
Khian’s reforms, this system of enfeoffment must 
be seen as a departure from the hawdéla principle. 
Revenues in this category were no longer the subject 
of hawdla transactions; in the Ottoman system they 
constituted an entirely distinct branch of the ad- 
ministration under the nishandji [q¢:v.]. 

The ‘amil (tax-farmer), who took on a mukéja‘a 
for a given term (usually three years), made pay- 
ments in accordance with the assignations of the 
central government, to those in whose favour they 
were drafted. The payments were always made with 
the cognizance of the emin [q.v.] and kdadi, the go- 
vernment’s supervisory agents, and entered in their 
registers. The payments were always in cash. The 
kadi gave the tax-farmer a hudjdjet which stated 
the amount of the payment, to whom it was made, 
by what order, on what date, and from which 
mukata‘a. A copy was entered in the kddi’s register. 
The hudjdjet would then be submitted in the account- 
ing which took place when each instalment of the 
mukata‘a fell due. If on the other hand the payment 
was not made, a mekitib stating the reason for this 
was given to the bearer of the assignation. The 
kadis’ registers are among our most valuable sources 
for hawéla transactions. 

The mandate for the hawdla is a hiikm of the sultan. 
It specifies how much is to be paid, to whom, and 
from what source. Hawdéla orders are of three main 
types: (1) orders made out directly in favour of clai- 
mants, used for the payment of allowances (salydne, 
‘uliifa, mawadjib) to the military in the provinces; 
(2) assignations placed at the disposal of an emin 
to cover purchases made in connexion with pro- 
vincial public works or for the palace (see R. An- 
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hegger and H. Inalcik, Kandnndme-i Sulfani ber 
miceb-i SOrf-i SOsmani, Ankara 1956, 35); (3) orders 
for the surrender to the sultan’s emissary (kul) of 
sums for the state treasury (Khisdne-i ‘A mire). 

The various mukdfa‘a4t in a region tended to be 
ear-marked for particular claimants, and their 
claims regularly met from the same source, It was 
for this reason that the central financial admini- 
stration was organized into departments with such 
names as Anadolu mukaja‘asit, ma‘den mukdja‘ast, 
biiyiik kalSa mukdja‘ast. 

From the r11th/17th century onwards, we find the 
revenues of tax-farms being transferred to the cen- 
tral treasury by bill of exchange (polite) through 
the services of sarrafs established in the main towns. 
Hawdala nevertheless continued to be used. It lost 
its importance when tax-farming (mukéfa‘a) was 
abolished after the declaration of the Tanzimat in 
1839. The Tanzimat introduced a policy of fiscal 
centralization. State officials appointed to the 
provinces with extensive powers collected revenue 
directly. After paying salaries and meeting other 
local expenses locally, the muhassil sent the balance 
to the central treasury (see H. Inalcik, Tanzimat- 
wm uygulanmass ve sosyal tepkileri, in Belleten, xxviiil 
I12 (1964), 629). 

In fikh, hawala was the subject of a separate 
kitad. In the fatwa collections of the Ottoman mu/ftis, 
the kitdb al-hawéla sometimes includes fatwdés on 
hawala transactions involving the state, as well as 
those relating to transactions between private 
individuals, or between individuals and wakfs (see 
Fatéwa-yi Abu’l-Sudd, Topkapi Saray: MS Ahmed 
III 786, ff. 251-2; Fatdwa-yi Yahya Efendi, MS 
Ahmed III 788, ff. 141-3). 

In Ottoman Turkish, hawdéla has the further sense 
ot a tower placed at a vantage-point; hawdala towers 
were sometimes built for blockading purposes near 
castles which were likely to put up a long resistance. 
This method was used in the blockade of Bursa in 
the early 8th/14th century. Mehemmed II contemp- 
lated using Rimeli Hisarl as a kawdla to blockade 
Constantinople if resistance continued. Ottoman 
hawalas have left traces in Balkan toponymy. One 
such hawala is that built by Mehemmed II near 
Belgrade, now known locally as Avala. 

Bibliography: in the article. (H. inaucix) 

HAWARI, apostle. The word is borrowed from 
Ethiopic, in which language hawdryd has the same 
meaning (see Ndéldeke, Beitrdge 2. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 48). The suggested derivations from 
Arabic, attributing to it the meaning ‘tone who 
wears white clothing” etc., are incorrect. Tradition 
delights to endow the earliest Islamic pioneers with 
fureign bynames which were familiar to the ‘people 
of the Book”. Abi Bakr is called al-Siddik, ‘Umar 
al-Farak, al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam _ al-Hawéri. 
Moreover, the collective term al-Hawariyytin occurs, 
denoting twelve persons who at the time of the 
“second SAkaba” are said to have been named by 
Muhammad (or those present) as nakibs of the 
inhabitants of Medina ‘“‘to be the sureties for their 
people, just as the apostles were sureties for ‘Isa b. 
Maryam, and as I myself (Muhammad) am surety 
for my people”. Christian influence is also found 
elsewhere in the account of the “second SAkaba’”’, 
where the total number of those present is put at 
70 or 72, apparently on the analogy of the account 
in the Gospels of the 70 or 72 apostles (Luke, X, 1, 
17). Of these 12 Hawdériyyién, nine are said to have 
belonged to the Khazradj and three to the Aws. 
Their names were said to be :—Sa‘d b. SUbada, 


As‘ad b. Zurara, Sa‘d b. al-Rabi‘, Sa‘d b. Abi 
Khaythama, Mundhir b. ‘Amr, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Rawa4ha, al-Bara? b. Ma‘raér, Abu ’l-Haytham b. al- 
Tayyihan, Usayd b. Hudayr, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, 
“Ubada b. al-Samit, Rafi‘ b. Malik. According to 
another version, however, the Hawariyyiun belonged 
exclusively to the tribe of Kuraysh and were : 
— Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, Hamza, Dja‘far, 
Abi ‘SUbayda b. al-Djarrah, ‘Uthm4n b. Maz‘in, 
‘Abd al-Rahbman b. ‘Awf, Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, 
Talha b. SUbayd Allah, al-Zubayr b. al-‘Aww4im 
(cf. al-Tha‘labi, Kisas al-anbiyd?, Cairo 1290, 344). 
These accounts again make it clear to what an 
extent the rivalry between Ansar (q.v.] and Muhadji- 
rin [q.v.] has influenced tradition. 

The tradition concerning these twelve Muslim 
apostles has perhaps, like so many others, arisen as 
a deduction from a statement in the Kur4n (III, 45, 
LXVI, 14) : Jesus says ‘‘Who are my Ansar for God(’s 
cause) ?”? And the Hawdriyyiwn answer ‘‘We are the 
Ansar of God’’, etc. The parallel with Muhammad’s 
own position is here clear enough, and it is evident 
that, alongside of the Muslim Ansar, the need was 
felt for Muslim Hawariyytin. 

On the subject of the disciples of Jesus statements 
will be found in various Muslim writers, for the most 
part deriving from passages in the Gospels; see ‘isA 
and MAIDA. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 

in the text, A. J. Jeffery, Foreign words ..., 1155-6; 

Tabari, Tafsir, old ed., iii, 197-200, new ed., vi, 

442-8. (A. J. WENSINCK) 

HAWASHI [see nAsutya). 

HAWAZIN, a large North Arabian tribe or 
group’ of tribes. The genealogy is given as: 
HawéAzin b. Mansir b. ‘Ikrima b. Khasafa b. Kays b. 
‘Aylin (see KAYS ‘SAYLAN, ‘SADNAN, AL-SARAB 
(Djazirat), vi). Properly speaking Hawazin includes 
the tribes of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a [g.v.] and Thakif [q.v.], 
but the term is sometimes restricted to what is more 
correctly ‘Udjz Hawa4zin, ‘‘the rear of Hawazin”, 
comprising Djusham b. Mu‘awiya b. Bakr, Nasr b. 
Mu‘awiya b. Bakr and Sa‘d b. Bakr [g.v.]. Among 
the places reckoned to belong to Hawazin were: 
Amlah, ‘Ads al-Matahil, al-Darda, al-Dab‘an, and 
Fayf al-Rih; the wadis Awtas, Liyya, Turaba, 
Zabya (so Mu‘djam, but variants in al-Hamdani); 
the waters Dhu ’l-Hulayfa and Tiyan and the mount 
al-Mudayyih. Before Islam, Hawazin along with 
B. Muharib worshipped the idol Djihar at ‘Ukaz; 
the sddin came from a family of B. Nasr of Hawazin. 

Early history. For a time Hawazin paid tribute 
to Ghatafan (under Zuhayr b. Djadhima of ‘Abs), 
but they became independent on Zuhayr’s death. 
Hostility continued, however, and there were many 
battles, sometimes between most of Ghatafan on the 
one side and most of Hawa4zin (often in alliance with 
Sulaym) on the other, sometimes between individual 
tribes, such as Fazara and Djusham. Hawazin was 
also bitterly hostile to Kuraysh, against whom it had 
fought the wars of the Fidjar. The underlying cause 
was the trade rivalry between Mecca and al-Ta’if, 
since the inhabitants of the latter town, Thakif, were 
either part of Hawazin or in close alliance. One war 
began with a quarrel between an ally of Kuraysh 
{belonging to Kinana) and a man of Hawazin. The 
second and more famous war of the Fidjar arose from 
the killing of ‘Urwa al-Rahhal (of Kilab of ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a) by Barrad b. Kays (client of Harb b. 
Umayya of Kuraysh). Though Kuraysh had to retire 
to Mecca on several occasions, they seem to have had 
the best of the fighting in the end. Peace was made 
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with Hawazin, but al-Ta’if passed into the control of 
the section of Thakif known as the Ahlaf, who were 
subordinate to Mecca. 

Relations with Muhammad. In general 
Muhammad had good relations with ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a. 
A small section of Sa‘d b. Bakr (to which tribe his 
wet-nurse Halima [g.v.] had belonged) became 
Muslims at an early date, though others fought 
against him at Hunayn. Otherwise he had little 
contact with Hawazin till after his triumphant entry 
into Mecca in 8/630. While still settling the affairs of 
Mecca, he heard that Malik b. ‘Awf (of Nasr) was 
concentrating a force of Haw4zin and Thakif only a 
day or two’s march away and was thus threatening 
both Mecca and the Muslims. Because of the old 
enmity between Kuraysh and Haw4zin 2000 Meccans 
joined Muhammad when he marched to meet this 
threat. The battle took place at Hunayn, and, while 
Thakif took refuge in al-Ta?if, Haw4zin was routed 
and lost all their possessions. Muhammad treated 
Malik b. ‘Awf very generously, however, restoring 
his wife and children, making a gift of camels, and 
recognizing him as chief of Haw4zin. The tribe had 
to make a payment of si‘éya, presumably for the 
restoration of the captured women and children. 
Malik then helped Muhammad against his former 
allies of Thakif. 

Later history. During the Ridda, Haw4zin are 
said to have suspended the payment of sadaka to 
Medina, but they did not take up arms against Abi 
Bakr. This was doubtless because of the consideration 
shown them after their defeat. 

Bibliography: Yakit, Mu‘djdm, index; al- 
Hamdani, index; A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Essai 
sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant l’Islamisme, index; 
Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, esp. i, 716.15 and ii, 
302 f.; Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
esp. 70-5, 95-105; indices to Ibn Hisham and al- 
Waikidi s.vv. Malik b. ‘Awf al-Nasri, Shaddad b. 
‘Arid, (Abi) Usdma b. Zuhayr, Durayd b. al- 
Simma (the latter all of Djusham). See also art. 
DURAYD. (W. MonTGoMERY Watt) 
HAWD, the basin at which on the day of the 

resurrection Muhammad will meet his com- 
munity. This idea is not found in the Kur’an, but 
in Tradition, which supplies a great variety of details 
of which the following are the more important. 

Muhammad is called the precursor (farat) of his 
community On the day of the resurrection the latter, 
in the first place the poor who have not known the 
pleasures of life, will join him near the basin. So far 
as one can judge, the question is one of admittance: 
Muhammad pleads with Allah for his Companions, 
but he is told: Thou dost not know what they have 
done since thy death. Some have gone back on their 
steps (Bukhari, Djandiz, bab 73; Musakat, bab 10; 
Rikak, bab 52; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 132; al-Tayéalisi, 
no. 995). 

The descriptions of the basin raise questions of 
cosmological topography. Its dimensions equal the 
distance between Dijarba? and Adhruh (variants: 
Ayla-San‘4?; ‘Adan-‘Uman; al-Madina-San‘a? etc.) 
and its jars are numberless as the stars. Its waters 
are white as milk and sweet as honey. It is filled by 
two spouts from Paradise, one gold, the other silver. 
Some traditions connect the basin with the river of 
Paradise, al-Kawthar [g.v.], but these associations 
are secondary, Kawthar having become the proper 
name of a river of Paradise only at a later date. The 
representation of the throne of Muhammad as being 
above the basin is also part of the topography of 
Paradise (‘‘a garden of Paradise’). Details taken 
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from the Bible are fairly numerous, like the very com- 
mon tradition that he who drinks of the waters of 
the reservoir will never thirst (cf. St. John’s Gospel, 
iv, 14). 

It is hardly possible to assign a definite place to the 
reservoir among the eschatological sites. According 
to a canonical tradition (Tirmidhi, Kiydma, bab 
9; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 178), Muhammad said that 
if he is not found near the sird¢ he should be sought 
near the mizdn or else near the basin. In the creed 
known as Fikh Akbar II the basin comes immediately 
after the balance (art. 21).—Neither Ghazali, in al- 
Durra al-fakhira, nor the author of the Kitab Ahwal 
al-kiyama mentions the basin. In the Ikyda? it comes 
between the intercession and the descriptions of Hell 
and Paradise, without there being any connexion 
with the one or the other. This uncertainty, which 
connects the basin sometimes with Paradise, some- 
times with the trials at the Last Judgment, has given 
rise to the idea of two basins. 

Bibliography: The statements in the collec- 
tions of canonical tradition in Wensinck, Handbook, 
s.v. Basin; M Fuad ‘Abd al-Baki, Miftah kunuz 
al-sunna, s.v. al-hawd, p. 165; Tabari, Tafsir, xxx, 
176 ff.; the articles of the creeds in Wensick, The 
Muslim Creed, index, s.v. Basin; aJ-Ghazali, Ihya?, 
Cairo 1302, iv, 478. (A, J. WENSINCK) 
HAWD (pl. akwad, hiyad) is the Arabic, and hence 

Persian, Turkish (mod. havuz) and Urdu word for 
cistern or artificial tank for storing water. It is 
used also for a drinking trough or wash-basin. In 
India the word has sometimes been used for any 
tank built or excavated by the Sultan for public 
utility. For our purpose here, we shall discuss only 
the architectural cisterns. 

The history of the cistern must be as old as the 
real beginning of Islamic architecture, which began 
with the construction of the early mosques: water 
being needed for ablution before the performance of 
prayer, the cistern was from the first as necessary a 
feature as the other elements of the mosque. Very 
little information is preserved about the earliest 
ablution tanks. Probably they were first built in the 
sahn of the mosque, for when the mosque of Ahmad 
b. Tilin was first opened for prayer (265/879), one 
of the criticisms made of it was that it lacked any 
place for ablution in its san, to which the builder 
replied that he had purposely omitted it because of 
the uncleanliness which it brought, but that he would 
have one built behind the mosque. As the people 
complained of the tank being outside the mosque 
proper, it can be presumed that this was contrary to 
what they had been accustomed to. In later times, 
examples of ablution cisterns are found most fre- 
quently in the sakn, but sometimes outside the 
mosque. This preference may also be in part due to 
the Turks who, under Byzantine influence, regarded 
the domed interior of the mosque as the sanctuary 
proper, while the outside court, corresponding to the 
Byzantine atritm, was not looked upon as the sakn 
had been in early Islam. The typical Turkish ablution 
tank is an octagonal reservoir covered by an octagonal 
pavilion resting on columns and arches, with wide 
eaves and a low dome. The present octagonal 
tank covered by a square pavilion in the sakn of the 
Great Mosque of Damascus shows Turkish influence. 
The square double-storeyed domed edifice over the 
octagonal tank in the sakn of the Mosque of Ibn 
Tualan was, however, built before the Turkish con- 
quest of Egypt by Sultan Ladjin in 696/1296, and 
may be likened to other multi-storeyed cisterns of 
Alexandria. In India the mosque-tanks are usually 
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open, and are generally square or rectangular in plan. 

Simultaneously with ablution tanks, fountain- 
cisterns were also developed in Islamic architecture, 
at first in mosques, and then also in palaces and 
gardens. The earliest extant example of such a 
cistern appears to be the one underneath the western- 
most domed edifice in the sakn of the Great Mosque 
of Damascus. It was octagonal with a little parapet 
all round, and a jet—probably in imitation of the 
phiale which sometimes stood in the atria of the 
Byzantine churches—in the middle. The octagonal 
cistern in the sakn of the Great Mosque of Harran 
was, in all probability, a fountain-cistern, as was that 
in the sakns of the Great Mosque of Samarra (234-7/ 
848-52) and of the Mosque of Ibn Jilin, the latter 
being described by Ibn Dukmak as a great basin of 
marble, 4 cubits in diameter, with a jet of water in 
the centre, over which was a gilt dome on ten marble 
columns, and round which were sixteen marble 
columns with a marble pavement. This was later 
rebuilt by Ladjin. Once thus developed, the fountain- 
cistern is often found in mosques of later dates along 
with the ablution tank—generally separate, but 
sometimes combined in one. 

This cistern was, however, particularly developed 
in Iran and under its influence in India. A pool of 
water set in a plantation was popular not only in 
the pre-Islamic lay-out of gardens in Iran, but was 
also a frequent motif in the ornamentation of 
pottery and metalwork. In the rapid expansion of 
the Islamic period, this theme of plants and water 
took an extraordinary form in architecture. In 
shape, Iranian tanks vary greatly. Most frequent is 
the rectangular tank, but square, octagonal and 
cross-Shaped pools also are not uncommon. The 
beautiful tank at the shrine of Ni‘mat Allah Mahan 
combines the octagon and the cross, the octagon 
serving as fountain at the intersection of the cross, 
the arms of which have diagonally cut corners to 
parallel this octagon. More elaborate and very 
characteristic are the ogee pools, often polygonal. 
In the big tanks, the water is usually still and the 
cistern is by preference filled to the very brim, But 
running water also had its place, trickling or leaping 
through the channels, according to the terrain, or 
dropping in musical cascades, and there were 
numerous fountains, some five hundred, for example, 
in the Hazar Djarib. In India, the design of the 
tanks was copied almost exactly, but more often 
with multiple and varied jets in the middle. The best 
examples of such tanks are to be noticed in the 
garden of the Tadj Mahall (second quarter of the 
rrth/r7th century) in Agra and in the Shalimar 
Bagh (1047/1637-8) in Lahore. 

There are other forms of the fountain-cistern, not 
in the open, but in pleasure-houses. We hear in the 
Thousand and One Nights of a pool in a wonderful 
domed building decorated with ‘‘all kinds of pictures 
in gold and ultramarine, and it had four doors, to 
which one ascended by five steps; in the midst 
of it was a pool, to which one descended by steps 
of gold, those steps being set with minerals. In the 
midst of the pool was a fountain of gold, with images, 
large and small, from the mouths of which the water 
issued; and when the images produced various 
sounds at the issuing of the water, it seemed to the 
hearer that he was in paradise”. To this group 
belongs the recently discovered Saldjik Hawd- 
khana at Rayy-—a small vaulted building with a 
pool inside, octagonal in plan, and sunk below the 
ground level. 

Large cisterns, especially for drinking water, fed 


by the nearest wddi or river or by rain-water, were 
also built by Muslim rulers. Of these, two kinds may 
be distinguished; open and covered or monumental. 
Several of the first variety have been discovered in 
Tunisia. The two largest, built by Abii [brahim 
Ahmad between 246-8/860-3, are about a kilometre 
from the north gate of Kayraw4n and receive the 
water of the wddi Mardj al-Lil when it is in flood. 
They are polygonal, one being composed of seventeen 
straight sides and the other of forty-eight sides, with 
a round buttress at each corner internally and 
externally, and, in addition, an intermediate buttress 
externally in the centre of each side. The masonry is 
of rubble covered with a very hard coating of cement. 
The larger cistern had an octagonal tower in the 
middle which Abi Ibrahim used to visit occasionally 
in a boat. Most of the other cisterns in Tunisia, such 
as ‘Ayn al-Ghurab, Fiskiyat al Arad, Fiskiyat 
Eddaliy4, Fiskiyat al-Haguia and Hanshir Fortunat, 
are round, with buttresses placed internally and 
externally along the circular walls. 

Open cisterns are found in India and some of 
them, such as the Hawd-i Shams! and Hawd-i 
Khass in Delhi, Hawd-i Shamsi in Bada?in, and the 
great tank of Djahangir al-Sheikhupura near Lahore, 
are very famous. Most of these tanks are now ruined, 
and the Hawd-i Khass no longer contains water. 
They are of stone masonry (except the last, which is 
of brick) and are either square or rectangular in plan 
with stairs on all four sides, and they once contained 
a pavilion in the centre. The pavilion in the tank of 
Djahangir—an octagonal three-storeyed building 
approached by a causeway—still exists. The Hawd-i 
Khass, covering over seventy acres of land, was built 
by Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji in 695/1295, and when 
fallen into decay was re-excavated and repaired by 
Firdz Shah. The repairs were so extensive that 
Timir ascribes the tank itself to Firiz Shah, 

Similar open tanks, not so much for drinking 
water as for ornamentation, are also found in other 
parts of the sub-continent. The emphasis here is less 
on the tank than on the central structure, which was 
intended as a pleasant place to sit in and while away 
an hour. Such are the platforms in the Anip Talao 
in Fathpur-Sikri (976-94/1568-85), the Djalamandir 
or water-pavilion in front of the Sdt Manzil (g91/ 
1583) in Bidjapur and the double-storeyed building 
in front of the painted pavilion (probably roth/16th 
century) at Kumatgi. 

Of the monumental variety, we have a good 
example in the cistern of Ramla, built during the 
reign of Haran al-Rashid in 172/789. It forms an 
irregular four-sided figure which tapers from 24 m. 
on the north side to about 20.50 m. on the south and 
consists of subterranean excavation, lined with 
strong retaining masonry walls and divided into six 
aisles by five arcades of four arches each, running 
from east to west and resting on cruciform piers. On 
the east-west arcades rest rubble tunnel-vaults, 
reinforced by three arcades running from north to 
south, which also, like the former, spring from wall- 
piers. A staircase runs down the north side to the 
bottom of the cistern, which has a well-preserved 
pavement. A series of holes averaging 55 cm. square 
pierced in the vault of each bay enabled twenty-four 
people at the same time to draw water by means of 
ropes and buckets. This suggests that the whole 
area above the cistern was originally levelled-up and 
paved. The cistern of Sidi Ba ‘Uthm4n in Morocco, 
apparently of the 6th/r2th century, and that of the 
fortress of Saéne, in Syria, of the Crusading period, 
belong to this type. 
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Another interesting .example of this group, 
different in plan but probably an imitation of the 
Syrian tradition, is to be seen in the Alcazaba of 
Merida in Spain. It is a T-shaped building of stone 
masonry and consists of three parts: an entrance 
passage with doors for entrance and exit (head of 
the T), galleries or corridors of ascent and descent 
with a partition wall in the middle, and the water 
chamber (stem of the T). All the three parts are 
covered by tunnel-vaults, that of the corridors 
sloping towards the water chamber, whose vault is 
divided into two lengths, the lower covering the part 
next to the staircase, and the higher the remainder. 
The chamber was evidently filled by an inlet in the 
lower part of the wall, but that is not visible from the 
surface. The exact date of the cistern is unknown, 
but it is supposed that it was made sometime 
between the rst/7th and the 4th/roth century. 

Some of the most interesting extant examples of 
covered cisterns in India are to be seen in the water 
towers in Bidjapur (¢.v.] (roth/16th and 11th/17th 
centuries). They are lofty square buildings of stone 
masonry, and were used both as distributing centres 
with pipes leading away from them, and as traps to 
intercept silt and prevent the pipes being choked, 
as well as to relieve the pressure in the pipes. 

Muslim rulers were always mindful about the 
elaborate arrangement of water—whether in their 
mosques and tombs or in their palaces and cities. 
To them it was not only a need of life, but also a 
religious necessity and the most exquisite refinement 
of luxury—the idea of paradise—in a thirsty land. 
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HAWD, usual spelling Hopu (hawd >> hid=a 
horsetrough, made of leather mounted on a wooden 
frame), name of the natural depression 
situated in south-eastern Mauritania in the 
angle of the Senegal and Niger basins. It is bounded 
on the north by an escarpment, Dhar Tichitt (zahr 
tishit), stretching from Tichitt to Aratane and mark- 
ing the limit of the Adafer plateau. In the north-east 
the escarpment which curves round above Oualata 
(Dhar Oualata = zahr Walata) and Nema, forms the 
boundary of the table-land of Djouf (Djawf). The 
western boundary of the Hodh is much less clearly 
marked; after a point facing towards Bassikonnou 
and Nara it takes in Timbedra and then turns back 
towards Tichitt through Aioun el Atrous (‘Uyién 
al-‘A tris). 

The Hodh thus consists of a plateau and, below 
the escarpment, a plain which in turn is divided into 
two regions, in the south a region of grazing lands and 
wells, Labiar (al-Bi?ar), and in the North the Aouker 
which has been overrun by sand. 

Its climate is midway between that of the Sahara 
and that of the Sahel. There are three distinct 
seasons: the rainy season lasts from July to Septem- 
ber, the hot dry season from March to July, the dry 
cool season from October to March. The abundant 
rainfall gives the grazing land a savannah vegetation 
which attracts both caravans and herds. 

History.—As a result of its situation on the edge 
of the desert, the Hodh has been a disputed region 
throughout its long history. According to certain 
traditions the Fulani of Macina originated there. The 
kingdom of Awdaghost (which included the northern 
Hodh) is said to have been established by the Lam- 
tina Berbers (5th/r1th century) and afterwards 
conquered by the negro Soninké sovereigns of Ghana 
(990), whose capital, Koumbi Saleh, is in the Hodh. 
The Almoravids of Yahya b. ‘Umar are said to have 
captured Awdaghost in 1054 and Ghana in 1076. 

The death of Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar (480/1087) seems 
to have allowed Ghana to recover her independence, 
but the sovereign’s authority can hardly have ex- 
tended beyond the Aouker and the Bassikounou. 
In 1203, Soumangourou Kanté, king of the Sosso, 
seized Ghana. The pagan garrison routed the Muslim 
Soninké at Oualata (1224). In 1240, Soundjata Keita 
destroyed the city of Ghana, 

Arab invasions occurred in the Sahara towards the 
end of the 8th/14th century, at a time when the ber- 
berization of the population was becoming increasingly 
intensive. The Soninké towns of Chétou and Birou 
became, in Berber, Tishit and Iwalaten (Oualata). 
The Ma‘kil Arabs, especially the Hassin branch, 
supplied the Berbers with condottieri who were the 
chief figures of the wars of that period. The Hodh is 
situated at the extreme limit of the range of the 
Arab tribes coming from the north who, after being 
checked by the Senegal, turned their course east- 
wards. It was therefore to some extent only the 
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fringe of the Arab invasion that penetrated to this 
Tegion. 

At the beginning of the gth/15th century, the 
Awlad Dawiid b. Muhammad dominated the Hodh. 
At the beginning of the following century they were 
replaced by their kinsmen the Awlad Dawid b. 
“Arrak who, falling back on the Niger, in the middle 
of the 11th/17th century gave way to the Awlad 
Muhammad—Awlad Mb4arek, who had been com- 
pelled to move westwards under pressure from the 
Trarza and the Brakna. At the beginning of the roth 
century the Awlid Nasir drove back the Awlad 
MbArek to the East. 

Only in about 1850 was the political supremacy of 
the Hassan Arabs replaced by that of the Mashdif, 
almost pure Berbers though Arabic-speaking, who 
succeeded in imposing themselves as a result of their 
alliance with al-Hadjdj ‘Umar and his Toucouleurs, 
who captured Nioro (1850). 

After 1890, French penetration made itself felt. 
Nioro was occupied on 1 January 1891. Two years 
later, Archinard conquered Macina and the Nara 
region. The final occupation of the Hodh was carried 
out by Colonel Roulet who, starting from Timbuctu, 
entered Oualata without firing a shot. 

In the matter of the religious confraternities, the 
Kadiriyya farika was propagated in the 12th/18th 
century, while in the 19th century the Tidja- 
niyya, under the influence of al-Hadjdj ‘Umar, was 
more influential. But what was to be of considerable 
importance in this region was the “differentiated 
Tidjanism” introduced by a sharif of the Touat, 
Muhammad wuld Ahmad wuld ‘Abd Allah (or al- 
Sharif al-Akhdar) and his successor Shaykh Hamalla, 
whose father was sharif of Tichitt and whose mother 
was a Toucouleur, and who had brought together 
a powerful contingent of Moorish tribes linked for 
administrative purposes to the districts of Nioro, 
Kiffa, Timbedra, Nara and Nema. The Hamallists 
were the instigators of the incidents of Kaédi (1930) 
and Nioro-Assaba (1940). 

In 1940, almost all the tribes had been penetrated 
by Hamallist propaganda, which preached an 
actively bellicose Islam and, with its xenophobic 
attitude, gathered all the dissidents of eastern 
Mauritania and western Sudan. A numerous mara- 
bout federation, the Tenouajib, members of whom 
were recorded in Kayes, Yélimané, Nioro, Kiffa and 
Tamchakett, had shown itself hostile to this propa- 
ganda, preserving instead a strict Kadiri orthodoxy. 
On the occasion of the 1940 armistice the Hamallists 
thought the moment had come to suppress their 
Tenouajib rivals and seize their possessions. But, 
after their violent attempt, thirty-three of the 
assailants, among whom was the eldest son of Shaykh 
Hamallah, were condemned to death and shot in 
Yélimané. Shaykh Hamallah was deported, first to 
Algeria and later to France, where he died during 
the German occupation. 

If Marty could regard Nioro as the Mecca of the 
Sudan, it is certain that the Hodh was in practice 
the principal starting point for Islam in the direction 
of the negro countries. It remains a place of import- 
ance. It was for that reason that the Governor- 
General of A.O.F. decided, in October 1944, to 
set up the district (cercle) of the Hodh, with ‘Uyin 
al-‘Atris as its centre; the administration of Mauri- 
tania had proved the necessity of this step. 

This fact involved modification of the frontier. 
For a very long time the Hodh had been divided 
between Mali and Mauritania. Under these agree- 
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ments it became wholly Mauritanian, and has 
remained so with the coming of independence. 
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HAWFI, type of popular poetry peculiar to 
Algeria. It consists of short poems of between two 
and eight verses which are sung by girls or young 
women while amusing themselves on swings or at 
country excursions. These songs are all anonymous 
and sung to the same tune, which consists of two very 
simple melodic phrases. The origin of the hawft is 
obscure; its etymology offers no explanation. The 
genre is more commonly called taswif, which means 
the act of singing the haw/fi. The prejudice of the 
Arabic anthologists against popular poetry, with 
the exception of sadjal, deprives us of material for 
criticism in this field. Ibn Khaldin (ed. Quatremére, 
iii, 429) connects the kawft with the mawwdl without 
giving any explanation; this testimony is all the 
more uncertain as in the Balak edition the term 
ktima is substituted for that of hawft in the passage 
in question; F. Rosenthal, in his translation o1 the 
Mukaddima follows this reading (iii, 475, note 2). 

W. Margais (Tlemcen, 209) hesitates to ‘identify 
the modern kawft of Tlemcen with the haw/t of Ibn 
Khaldin”’. He does, however, try, but with all reserve, 
to find some connexion between the fawft and the 
mawwal. According to him the two genres have the 
same number of verses and use the same metre, 
basi. Starting fiom this he thinks that he is able to 
trace an evolution of the kaw/ft which, at first obeying 
the rules of classical scansion, gradually detached 
itself from the mawwal. “At a comparatively modern 
date, the original rules of the form being lost, the 
admirers of hawft ... continued to add, though 
sometimes in a rather lame fashion, to the classical 
tune of these poems, successions of rhyming lines’’. 

This proof is not at all convincing, especially 
as Ibn Khaldiin’s attitude that all poetry in the 
vernacular is the result of the degeneration of an 
earlier classical genre has distorted the approach to 
the problem. This has necessarily made still more 
difficult the problems which arise as soon as the study 
of the evolution of poetic genres is approached. 

In fact it appears in the context that Ibn Khaldin 
has not tried to establish a direct link between the 
Andalusian or Maghribi and the eastern genres, but 
that he has merely emphasized what they have in 
common—namely that they are popular genres, a 
fact which he emphasizes again when he speaks of 
the Egyptian imitation of the mawwdl of Baghdad. 

Nor is the scansion which W. Margais suggests for 
the verses of the kawfi any more plausible, for his 
attempt to find in them a metre of the basit type 
forces him to resort to completely unjustifiable 
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subtleties. Syllabic scansion must be applied here, 
and any other method can only result in the esta- 
blishment of irregular schemes. 

Another hypothesis, which at first sight seems 
more attractive, seeks to find the origin of the hawfi 
in Andalusian strophic poetry. S. Bencheneb sees 
it as ‘‘a debased and popularized form’ of this 
Andalusian poetry and adds that “from the point 
of view of metre, the kawfi represents an intermediate 
stage between the quantitative and the syllabic 
measure” (Ch. Escarpolette, 91). 

This is in fact to re-state, from the starting point 
of the muwashshak, the very same principle of evol- 
ution which we have just rejected. The rigidity and 
the learned diversity of the structures of Andalusian 
strophic poetry, its use of a quantitative metre, its 
themes and its vocabulary all exclude any link with 
the kawfi. It would be very difficult to regard it even 
as deriving from the sadjal, which also obeys very 
strict rules of structure. It is not clear, moreover, 
what this intermediate stage of the metre can be. 
In the fawft the metre is syllabic, and furthermore 
it plays only an unimportant part. It must not be 
forgotten that the hawft is exclusively sung. It is 
the musical stress which controls the whole poem and 
the very simple structural arrangement are intended 
only to enhance the harmonies which this stress 
produces. 

The hawft poems, written in dialect, consisting of 
a small number of verses which lend themselves to 
syllabic scansion and possess no notable structural 
characteristic, seem quite simply to derive from 
local popular inspiration. We must adhere to this 
conclusion so long as no convincing proof of their 
Andalusion or eastern origin is put forward. 

Swing games accompanied by songs are widely 
found throughout the Maghrib. They are attested 
notably at Tangier, Rabat-Salé and at Fez. But the 
term fawfi is reserved for the songs sung at Tlemcen 
and in the Algérois (Algiers and Blida). S. Bencheneb 
considers that “‘the Aawft of Algiers, Blida oi else- 
where is independent of that of Tlemcen’”’, but there 
does not seem to us to be any convincing argument 
to prove this independence. If the two types have had 
a common source, Andalusian or eastern, it is hardly 
permissible to speak of a parallel development. But 
if, as is the case in the present state of our knowledge, 
this derivation cannot be established, then there are 
too many similarities between the kawfis of the two 
regions to justify such a sharp differentiation. The 
establishment of the texts has enabled us to find 
very many common features in the hawfis of Tlemcen 
and those of Algiers and Blida: common poems, 
isolated verses used by both, the same numbers of 
verses, the same use of rhymes and above all the use 
of the same melody. Certainly the hawfis of Tlemcen 
are more numerous and have more varied themes, 
but this could arise merely from a greater popularity 
of the genre at Tlemcen. 

In another field, that of the bukdla (q.v.], some 
exchanges have taken place. S. Bencheneb has noted 
an interesting fact in this connexion: at Mostaganem 
hawfi poems of Tlemcen are sung during ceremonies 
at which the omens are consulted; it was only later 
that “in certain towns and certain milieus original 
poems... replaced the kawfi poems which used to 
be sung by women in order to learn their fate. Thus 
the genre bukdla must be derived from the hawft’”’. 
The establishment of the texts of the hkawft has 
allowed the relationship between the two genres to 
be seen fairly clearly. Several poems are common to 
both, and isolated verses, themes, images and ex- 


pressions are found in both. Although the dukdla is 
not sung, it is clear that the structure of several of 
its poems would permit them to be adapted to the 
tune of the fawfi. There should nevertheless be 
mentioned the greater thematic and linguistic richness 
of the bukdla. This similarity cannot, however, lead 
to any serious conclusion concerning the origin of 
the two genres, and we can merely state again that 
they both belong to a popular literature which 
developed parallel with works in literary language 
throughout the whole of the Arabic-speaking area. 

We have collected 83 poems, 61 of which are of 
Tlemcen origin. But it must be mentioned that 
several of these poems are sung indifferently at 
Tlemcen, Blida or Algiers with variants which are 
not always due to the use of a different dialect. These 
83 poems are divided thus: (a) 12 distichs, of which 
8 are from Algiers; (b) 15 tercets, of which 13 are 
monorhymes and 2 rhyming ABB with internal 
rhymes; 8 of these are from Algiers; (c) 34 quatrains 
of which 23 are monorhymes and 9 rhyme AABB; 
(d) 11 poems of 5 verses, seven of which are mono- 
rhymes, 3 rhyming AAABB and 1 AAAAB; (e) 8 
poems of 6 verses which consist of: 5 poems made up 
of two monorhymed tercets, 1 of three distichs with 
different rhymes, 2 made up of one monorhymed 
quatrain and one distich; (f) 5 poems of 7 verses 
which divide variously into quatrains, tercets and 
distichs; (g) 1 poem of 8 verses made up of two 
monorhymed quatrains. We have included in this 
list 3 poems which are in reality variants. The 
study of the arrangement of the internal rhymes 
shows that they are much less numerous than in the 
bwkdla and are arranged in a less contrived fashion. 
It is rather a case of seeking for musical assonances 
able to sustain the melody of the hawfi. 

The themes of the kawft of Tlemcen are more 
varied than those of the hawfi of Algiers; whereas 
the latter is almost entirely devoted to love and the 
description of the gardens where swing games are 
played, the hawfi of Tlemcen has the following 
themes: (a) Poems devoted to Tlemcen, its surround- 
ings or to certain of its districts. It should be noted 
that the kaw/fi of Algiers has nothing similar except 
for one poem devoted to Sidi Ferruch. (b) Religious 
themes: sometimes about the Prophet, his daughter 
and ‘Ali, sometimes celebrating the Tlemcen saints. 
In this connexion there should be mentioned a 
definite sympathy for the great figures of Shi‘ism 
which is found also in several bukala poems. Here 
too the Algerian hawfi has no theme of similar 
inspiration. (c) Themes of love: these preponderate 
as much at Tlemcen as in the Algérois. They sing 
of the lover and the happiness or the torment he 
gives. The hawfi of Tlemcen includes in addition 
dialogues between lovers and love-songs put into 
the mouth of a young man. (d) Themes concerning 
different aspects of social life at Tlemcen: the life 
of a young woman, her relations with her mother 
and her mother-in-law, an account of the attributes 
of the members of the family, etc. 

The literary quality of these poems is very uneven. 
Some are excellently constructed from the point of 
view of the sentiments expressed and in the choice of 
expressions and images. The use of floral themes in 
the description of girls is often a very happy one. 
Themes of grief or nostalgic sadness are particularly 
suitable to the melody of the fawft. Other poems 
are more prosaic, but they all faithfully reflect some 
aspect of life at Tlemcen and, especially, of the spirit 
of its inhabitants. In spite of the upheavals which 
social life in Algeria has undergone, the haw/? is still 
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popular, although the young women of today take 
rather less interest in this genre which delighted so 
many of their forbears. 

We have been unable to collect any information 
on the melody of the fawft; we have however had 
it written down in musical notation. Evidence, already 
unreliable enough in the matter of the texts, is here 
completely lacking, and it is all the more regrettable 
since a scientific approach to the problems of popular 
poetry, and often of classical poetry also, is impossible 
without the recognition of the primary réle which the 
melody plays in it; the problems of structure them- 
selves cannot be solved without a full appreciation 
of it. Nor can the question of the origins be approached 
until an exhaustive recension has been made of 
Maghribi compositions in dialect. 
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HAWI, snake-charmer oritinerant mounte- 
bank, from fayva, snake. The plural is huwd (so 
Lane) or more generally hawiyyun. In Egypt certain 
members of the Gipsy tribes (see NURI) act in this 
capacity. The fellahin often have recourse to them, 
particularly when afflicted with various forms of 
skin-disease (karfa) or eczema (ktiba). The general 
procedure of these quacks is to recite some rigmarole 
over a glass containing olive-oil and the white of an 
egg, and then to spit into it. The slimy mixture is 
thereafter applied as an ointment. Certain members 
of the dervish fraternities, such as the Rifa‘iyya and 
the Sa‘daniyya, also play their part in the folk- 
medicine of the Nile Valley as snake-charmers and 
viper-enchanters. The reason why their services 
are requisitioned is because of the popular belief 
that skin-diseases are due to the viper blowing its 
poison into the body, and these men claim to possess 
the necessary authority to counteract the poisonous 
infection. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Rahman Isma‘l, 
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HAWI, “pertaining to air’. Al-Khalil said and 

repeated: al-alif al-layyina, al-waw, al-yd? are 
haw@iyya, that is to say ft ’l-hawa?, ‘in the air 
(exhaled]” (Le Monde Oriental, xiv (1920), 44-5). 
For Sibawayhi (ii, 454, 1. 21f.), al-alif is al-harf 
al-hawi, to be understood, according to the Shark 
al-Shafiya (iii, 261, 1. 14, 264, 1. 4), as dhu ’l-hawa? 
“which has some [exhaled] air”. These two expres- 
sions, haw@iyya and hawt, might be thought to be 
synonymous, but there is a nuance. 

Al-Khalil (ibid., 44, 1. 17-8) expresses himself thus 
on the subject of the kurdf mentioned above: ‘“‘they 
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are fi ’l-hawa?, in the air [exhaled], they have therefore 
no region of articulation (hayyiz) to which they might 
be assigned, unless it is the djawf, the hollow of the 
chest”. Therefore, without makkradj, either in the 
throat or mouth, these hurdf are fi ’l-hawd?: the air 
is so to speak their place of existence. Sibawayhi 
grants them a makkradj (see J. Cantineau, Cours, 
19-20 or H. Fleisch, Traité, § 44b, d, g); but he 
insisted on the amplitude (i#isd‘) of this makkradj 
which makes them precisely buréf al-lin (see HURUF 
AL-HIDJA’, genesis of the kura/]. The widest is that of 
the alif and it offers its fullest width li-hawd? al-sawt 
“for the air of the saw?” (Sibawayhi, ii, 454, 1. 22). 
He is therefore considering the abundance of the air 
passing with the sawt within the full width (ittisa‘) 
of the makhradj; he attributes this name al-hdwt 
to aif as being the most eminent, leaving wéw and 
ya’, with less extensive makhradj, under their ap- 
pellation layyina. 

Bibliography: in the text; see also HAMZA 
(hamza madjhdra) and wuUROF AL-HIDJA?. For a 
general discussion of the phonetics of Arabic see 
MAKHARIDJ AL-HUROF. (H. Frietscu) 
HAWIZA, also known by the diminutive Huwayza, 

town situated in the swamp country east of the 
Tigris between WaAsit and al-Basra. It apparently 
also lent its name to the surrounding area. The 
original town was supposedly founded by Shapiar II, 
and was later rebuilt in Islamic times by one Dubays 
b. SAfif b. al-Asadi during the reign of the Caliph al- 
Ja?i® (363/974-381/991). Thus the town is not 
mentioned by any of the early geographers. The 
population included many Nabataeans, presumably 
bearers of the original Aramaic culture which 
survives in that region until today. According to 
Mustawfi it was one of the most flourishing cities of 
Khizistan (8th/14th century). The surrounding land 
was fertile, and corn, cotton, and sugar cane grew 
abundantly there. 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 678, ii, 371 ff.; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzka, 108-9 (trans.) = 
110-11 (text); Le Strange, 241. (J. Lassner) 
HAWKING [see BAYZARA]. 

HAWRA, a town in Hadramawt under the 
eastern wall of Wé4di al-Kasr, just north of the 
confluence of the three valleys of ‘Amd, Daw‘an 
[g.v.], and al-‘Ayn. The town is dominated by a 
large castle and a watchtower on the heights above. 
The population, reckoned by Ingrams to number 
1,500, has a strong Indonesian infusion. The leading 
citizens are of the family of Ba Wazir; there are also 
descendants of Badr Bi Tuwayrik, the founder of 
Kathiri power in Hadramawt. Hawra is, nevertheless, 
a Ku‘ayti enclave in Kathiri territory, lying south- 
west of Shibam, the principal Ku‘ayti centre in Wadi 
Hadramawt. 

In al-Hamd§ni’s time (4th/roth century) Hawra 
was a large town inhabited by two branches of the 
tribe of Kinda. The modern tribe of Nahd north of 
Hawra claims descent from Kinda; it is probably 
distinct from al-Hamdani’s tribe of Bani Nahd, a 
division of ‘Ans established in what is now southern 
‘Asir. In 1224/1809, during the second invasion of 
Hadramawt by the Wahhabis of Nadijd, called 
Ashab al-bushit (‘the Men of the Cloaks”) by Ibn 
Hashim, Hawra was one of the places they pillaged. 

Bibliography: H. F. v. Maltzan, Adolph »v. 
Wrede’s Reise in Hadhramaut, 235; Van den Berg, 
Le Hadhramout, 13; L. Hirsch, Reisen in Stid- 
arabien, Mahraland und Hadramit, 179, 183; 
T. Bent and Mrs T. Bent, Southern Arabia, 210 f.; 
Hamdani; Muhammad b. Hashim, Tarikh al- 
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Dawla al-Kathiriyya, i, Cairo 1367/1948; D. van 

der Meulen and H. von Wissmann, Hagramaut, 

Leiden 1932; W. H. Ingrams, A Report on the 

social, economic and political condition of the 

Hadhramaut, London 1937; idem, Arabia and the 

Isles*, London 1952. (G. RENTz) 

HAWRA [see AL-DHIPAB]. 

HAWRAMAN, Avroman, a mountainous region 
of the southern Zagros lying west of Sanandadj 
(Senna) on the western border of Iran. It extends 
for approximately 50 km. south-east from a point 
46°0’ E., 35°30’ N., to the river Sirwan. The 
Hawramin mountain (Avroman Dagh, 2626 m.) 
forms a northern extension of the Shahé range, from 
which it is separated by the Sirwan. Parallel to both 
ranges, east of the river, is the Kd (or Kth-i) Salan 
(2597 m.). The chief products of the area are various 
orchard fruits, walnuts, gall-apples and mastic. 

The population is a branch of the Giran [q.v.] and 
numbers perhaps 10,000 persons, still distinguished 
by their language and to some extent dress from the 
surrounding Kurds. The members of the Bagzada 
family trace their descent, in the first instance, back 
through three centuries. Many take the title San, 
4.€., Sultan. The principal tribal division is between 
the Hawraman-i Luhdn, south-west of the main 
range, and Hawra4man-i Takht to the north and east. 
The latter is further divided into Takht proper of 
the Hasan-Sani family (with Shar-i Hawraman as 
its chief village), Dizli of the Bahram-Bagi, and in 
the east Razaw of the Mustafa-Sani. The leading 
Luh6ni village is Nawsiida. Others are Pawa, the 
home of a divergent dialect, lying on the western 
flank of mount Shahé, and Hadjidj, the easternmost 
village of Luhén on the Sirwan; the inhabitants of 
both these are known throughout the Near East as 
wandering pedlars. 

At the beginning of the present century all 
branches of the Bagzada family extended their sway 
over a number of non-Hawrami villages (notably 
Biy4ra and Tawéla, both in ‘Irak and seats of 
Nakshbandi Shaykhs), bringing their total holdings 
to over seventy villages. Since 1350/1931 most of 
them have been dispossessed by the Persian author- 
ities and exiled. 

In 1915 three parchments, dating from 88 B.C., 22-1 
B.C. and 53 A.D. respectively, were discovered in 
the area. These ‘Avroman Documents’, written in 
Greek and Parthian, relate to the ownership of local 
vineyards. 

Bibliography: K. Hadank, Mundarten der 
Ghrén, (Oskar Mann) bearbeitet von ..., Berlin 
1930; C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks, and Arabs, 
London 1957; Muhammad Mardikh Kurdistani, 
Kitdb-i Ta?rikh-i Mardakh, ii, Tehran n.d.; SAli 
Razmara, Djughrafiya-yi nizami-yi Iran, Kur- 
distan, Tehran 1941; W. B. Henning, Mittel- 
tranisch, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, Iranistik, 
Leiden 1958. (D. N. MackENz(£) 
HAWRAN, region of southern Syria bounded 

to the east by the volcanic massif of the Djabal al- 
Duriz, to the north by the plateau of the Ladja? and 
the Damascus plain, to the west by Djawlan [q.v.] 
and to the south by the Yarmik, a region which 
corresponds roughly to the administrative area, or 
liwda?, of the same name and which extends for about 
too kilometres from north to south and 75 from east 
to west. The term Hawran was applied formerly to 
the whole of the basaltic region which separates 
Syria from Transjordania and thus included the 
Dijabal al-Duriz and the Ladja?. The low plateau 
(an average of 600 metres above sea-level) which 


I 


forms the “heart” of the Hawran (known as Nukra, 
“hollow’’?), and the slopes of the mountain as well 
are covered with arable land produced by the decom- 
position of volcanic rock; water from the many 
springs rising on the side of the massif, together with 
the relatively frequent rainfall, allows the growing of 
cereals. 

Hawrdn has been inhabited from a very early date. 
Its small towns and villages are mentioned in the 
Tel! el-Amarna letters and in Deuteronomy (III, 
4-5), but the region at that time was generally known 
as Bashan. Occupied by the Hebrews during the 
second half of the second millennium B.C., its 
possession was disputed by the kingdoms of Israel 
and Damascus; it was finally devastated and con- 
quered by the Assyrians, who remained masters of it 
for a century (732-610 B.C.). During the following 
centuries, Achaemenid domination assured Hawran 
a long period of peace, during which towns developed 
and the country became extensively Aramaized, The 
Hellenistic and Roman periods were less settled: 
at the time of the decline of the Seleucid empire a 
number of small autochthonous states grew up around 
the Hawran which became the scene of their battles. 
It was mainly the Nabataeans, of Arab origin, who in- 
filtrated into the Hawran and settled permanently 
in the south, at Busra and Salkhad, while the Idu- 
means were entrusted by the Romans with main- 
taining order in the areas of Trachonitis (Ladja°), 
Auranitis (Djabal Hawran) and Batanea (the plain 
of Hawran). It was in 106 A.D, that the Romans 
annexed Hawran, the southern part of which became 
part of the new province of Arabia, while the rest, 
which was first attached to the province of Syria, 
later also became gradually attached to Arabia. 

The Roman period was characterized by the 
development of towns and large villages, inhabited 
mainly by Aramaeans and Jews, and by the increas- 
ing infiltration of Arab elements, Nabataean and 
Safaitic. This infiltration continued to increase 
during the Byzantine period, when new groups, 
sometimes from southern Arabia, penetrated into 
Hawran and the neighbouring steppes, gaining con- 
trol of the edges of the desert. Some took service with 
the Byzantines. These, the Ghassdnids, supplanted 
the Bani Salih in about the 5th century A.D. They 
were semi-nomads who made in Hawran permanent 
encampments, the most famous of which was that 
of al-Djabiya [g.v.]. The country then became pro- 
foundly arabized, while at the same time Christianity 
spread. 

Hawran was finally conquered by the Muslims in 
Radjab 13/September 634 after the battle of the 
Yarmik which halted the Byzantine counter- 
offensive. Its population seems to have supported the 
Umayyads and, after their fall, rose under the leader- 
ship of a certain Habib b. Miisa in a revolt which was 
suppressed by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali [g.v.], the uncle of 
the ‘Abbasid caliph. 

During the ‘Abbasid period Hawran suffered 
particularly from the incursions of the Carmathian 
bands [see KARMATI]. Then, in the period of the 
Crusades, the country was the scene of battles and 
many raids by the Crusaders who came periodically 
to pillage the area, attempting to seize its main 
fortresses, or crossed it on their way to attack 
Damascus. But Hawran also suffered from the 
activities of Zangi [¢.v.1, when he was attempting to 
take Damascus. It was in 614/1217 that the Crusaders 
made their last appearance in Hawrdn. Soon after- 
wards, in 642/1244, the north of the country was 
ravaged by the Kh*arazmians who had been sum- 
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moned by the Ayyabid rulers, and then, in 658/1260, j 


the Mongols appeared there, before their defeat by 
the Mamliks at ‘Ayn Djalit (q.v.]. 

In the 6th-7th/1r2th-13th centuries, Hawran was 
divided into the two districts of Hawran proper, 
corresponding to the Auranitis of antiquity, and of 
al-Bathaniyya, corresponding to Batanaea, both of 
them belonging to the province of Damascus. It was 
then a prosperous region, with numerous villages, 
with a large production of cereals, and with a partly 
Christian population. 

During the Mamlik period the region was com- 
posed of the two wildyas of Hawr4n, with its capital 
at Busrd, and al-Bathaniyya, capital Adhri‘a, 
together with the niydba of Salkhad whose powerful 
fortress was commanded by an amir of high rank. To 
it there was probably added a district corresponding 
to the Ladj4’, with its capital at Zur‘. At this time 
the country was crossed by the barid [q.v.] route 
from Damascus to Ghazza, while the pilgrim caravans 
set off from Busra. But the region was, in the 8th/ 
14th century, troubled by the infiltration of nomad 
groups belonging to the Bani Rabi‘a who gradually 
settled there. 

The Ottoman period saw the penetration of a 
further nomad group belonging to the Bani Rabi‘a, 
that of the ‘Anaza, who drove towards the west the 
nomads who had arrived earlier and penetrated into 
the settled area, spreading disorder and insecurity. 
The inhabitants of the villages were forced to pay a 
“brotherhood tax”? and there arose between the rival 
groups, particularly at the beginning of the roth 
century, battles to which the pasha of Damascus had 
to put a stop. In the 12th/18th century the pilgrim 
route was moved further to the west, the pilgrims 
no longer assembling at Busra but at al-Muzayrib, 
where from this time an annual fair was held. 

The 18th and 19th centuries witnessed also the 
settlement in the Djabal Hawran of the Druzes who 
had originally been dwelling in southern Lebanon. 
During the 18th century these mountain people drove 
the original inhabitants down onto the plain and 
their presence formed a new element of unrest. While, 
in about 1844, the Rw4la tribe appeared in Hawran 
and entered into conflict with the ‘Anaza, the Druzes 
who had remained in Lebanon and who had been 
implicated in the massacres of 1860 also fled to the 
Djabal Hawran, driving out the last remaining non- 
Druze inhabitants. During the final years of the 19th 
century, the Ottomans incorporated Hawran in a 
larger province which, in addition to the Djabal 
Hawran and Nukra, comprised, Diaydir, Djawlan, 
‘Adjlin and the Balka. This new province served 
as a base for expeditions intended to subdue 
the Druzes, and it was at this time that colonies of 
Circassians were introduced into the country. Though 
unable to pacify the country entirely, the Ottomans 
nevertheless restored security in the plain, where 
the nomads ceased to demand from certain villages 
the payment of the brotherhood tax. The construc- 
tion in 1904 of the Hidjaz railway [g.v.] put an end 
to the gathering of pilgrims at al-Muzayrib and to 
the annual fair there. This railway played a strategic 
réle in the 1914-18 war, particularly during the 
retreat of the Turkish army in September 1918. 

Occupied by the troops of the amir Faysal for 
nearly two years, Hawran revolted in July 1920 
when French troops entered Damascus. Another 
insurrection, by the Druzes in 1925, was suppressed 
with more difficulty. Nevertheless the Druze and 
Hawran region experienced under the French man- 
date a period of relative security and prosperity 


during which the settled population was protected 
from the demands of their nomad neighbours. 

In the state of Syria, Hawr4n, restored to its usual 
limits, formed a Hiwa? having its capital at Adhri‘a 
and made up of two kadd’s—Adhri‘a and Azra‘. Its 
population in 1933 was 83,000, 77,000 of them dwell- 
ing in 110 villages, some of which, such as Adhri‘a, 
NawéA, Busra and Azra‘, are in fact small towns. The 
population is heterogeneous: together with the 
Druzes, living mainly on the mountain, and the 
Sunni Muslim Hawrani peasants, there are found 
Circassians, nomads in the process of becoming 
settled, and some Orthodox or Catholic Christians, 
generally grouped on the edge of the mountain. 

Hawran is now a busy and prosperous region. It is 
the “granary of Syria’’, it is crossed by the road and 
railway which link Damascus and Jordan, and it is 
frequented by the nomads who come there after the 
harvest to exchange wool and butter for the various 
commodities they need. 
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HAWSHABI (pl. Hawashib), a South Arabian 

tribe and sultanate. The land of the tribe, north 
of Aden in the western British Protectorate of South 
Arabia, is a rough quadrilateral with one of the 
shorter sides abutting on the Yaman, whence the 
land extends southeastwards to the Fadli sultanate 
{g.v.], which cuts it off from the sea. North of the 
Hawshabi sultanate are the ‘Amiri and ‘Alawi states 
[¢q.v.], while to the south lies the ‘Abdali state [g¢.v.] 
of Lahdj with its dependent Subayhi tribe [q.v.]. The 
Hawshabi sultanate is of strategic importance for its 
command of the main route from Aden to Ta‘izz in 
the southern Yaman and its control of the upper 
reaches of Wadi Tuban, the principal source of water 
for Lahdj. The capital, al-Musaymir, is less than 
roo km. from Aden and about 80 from Ta‘izz. On the 
right bank of Tuban, it consists of little more than 
the sultan’s rude stone palace and a cluster of huts. 
The Hawshabi tribe may number some 10,000 souls. 

The Hawashib are identified by al-Hamdani (4th/ 
roth century) as a branch of Himyar living on Djabal 
Sabir (not far west of their present home) with the 
Sakasik and the Rakb, all under a Hawshabi chief. 
The implication in ZJ' that the modern tribe is of 
“pure Himyarite descent’’ is not, however, accurate, 
as among its members today a strong African strain 
is evident. 

Although the Hawashib concluded their first 
agreement with the British in 1255/1839, they did 
not sign a protectorate treaty until 1313/1895. The 
Anglo-Ottoman convention of 1332/1914 defined 
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inter alia the boundary between the Hawshabi 
territory and the Yaman, but the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire introduced a new situation, and in 
recent years both the Mutawakkilite Kingdom of the 
Yaman and the Yaman Arab Republic have claimed 
the Hawshabi territory as part of “occupied south 
Yaman’’. The Hawdshib have at times clashed with 
their stronger neighbour Lahdj; at other times they 
have recognized the suzerainty of the ‘Abdali ruler 
(see, for example, the text of the pledge of allegiance 
in 1312/1895 in al-‘Abdali, pp. 177-9, with the names 
of many ‘ékils of the Hawashib). In 1382/1963 the 
Hawshabi sultan, Faysal b. Surir, joined the 
Federation of South Arabia. 

Bibliography: Hamdani; Salah al-Bakri, Fi 
djanib al-Dijasira al-‘Arabiyya, Cairo 1368/1949; 
Ahmad Fadl al-‘Abdali, Hadiyyat al-szaman fi 
akhbdér mulik Lahdj wa-‘Adan, Cairo 1351; 
H. Jacob, Kings of Arabia, London 1923 (photo- 
graph of al-Musaymir palace); C. Aitchison, ed., 
A collection of treaties®, xi, Calcutta 1933; Admiral- 
ty, A handbook of Arabia, London 1916-7; idem, 
Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946. 

(G. RENTz) 

HAWTA, enclave, enclosure, is the name 
given in southern Arabia to a territory generally 
placed under the protection of a saint which thus is 
considered sacred. The term belongs to classical 
Arabic and in fact means “precaution’’. Neverthe- 
less, inherent in the root Aw} is the technical 
meaning given to this word by the Arabs in the 
south: it does in fact express the action of surround- 
ing, of encircling, but also that of defending, of 
guarding and, by extension, of preserving; whence 
the substantive haw}: a red and black twisted cord 
which a woman wears round her hips to protect her 
from the evil eye (LA, s.v. hw }). 

There exist many hawfas in southern Arabia. 
W. Thesiger found several while travelling from 
Salala to the Hadramawt across the interior. He 
particularly mentions one at Mughshin, on the edge 
of al-Rub‘* al-Khali, to the north-east of Zufar 
(Arabian Sands, 97). The most important hawja of 
Arabia is probably that of ‘Inat, to the south-east of 
Tarim: it contains the remains of the famous Sayyid 
Mubsin b. Salim, of the family of the shaykh Aba 
Bakr, the greatest saint of the Hadramawt. Second 
in importance is the kawta situated in the region of 
the upper Wahidis: here is buried another great 
saint, the fakik ‘Ali b. Muhammad. Lahdj, capital of 
the territory of the ‘Abadil, is also called Hawfa 
because several saints are buried there. 

The sacred nature of the kawta is attested by a 
certain number of tabus which protect its fauna and 
flora. W. Thesiger states that at Mughshin it is 
forbidden to kill the hares. Also his companions 
warned him of the dangers involved if one cuts the 
branches or the trees in a hawfa—an act which would 
result in many disasters, and even in death, for its 
perpetrator (of. cit., 97). R. B. Serjeant speaks of the 
respect (thtiram) due to the Lawfa, which is hailed by 
acry called ta‘shira (Haram and Hawtah, 44), known 
to the early Arabs. These, on arriving near to a place 
where they suspected there was an epidemic, placed 
their hands behind their ears and uttered ten loud 
cries in succession, hoping thus to exorcize the evil. 
In the case of the kawfa, the ta‘shira expressed the 
fear inspired by this holy place, which Serjeant has 
no hesitation in comparing with a haram. It does 
indeed possess the same main privileges, notably the 
security assured to all its inhabitants, protected as 
they are by the law of God and of His representative, 


the patron saint of the fawfa. It is in fact a place of 
refuge and sanctuary. The prohibition of all killing 
within the holy enclosure is a strict one and the 
violation of this rule is considered a very serious 
offence. In order to expiate this crime, the guilty 
tribe must execute one of its members, though not 
necessarily the murderer himself. The comparison 
with the haram can be taken further. Like the faram, 
the kawja is composed essentially of two concentric 
sections which are not equally sacred. The first of 
them encloses the remains of the saint who found- 
ed it and over whose tomb a cupola has been 
erected. All around this sacred nucleus extends a 
wide area whose borders, well- or ill-defined, mark 
the extreme limit of the f#awfa. Beyond this line 
the ground is no longer sacred. 

In spite of these points which the haram and the 
hawta have in common, it is difficult to consider the 
latter as a true sanctuary. It has in fact been 
created by the initiative of an individual: a man 
belonging to a family famed for its sanctity declares 
to be sacred, one might say tabu, an area of ground 
over which he intends to exert his jurisdiction. But 
his action depends for its effectiveness on the 
agreement of the neighbouring tribes who must 
first sanction this decision. Indeed it is they who will 
have to defend the kawfa and ensure that it remains 
inviolate, so that without their agreement ar- 
rangements made unilaterally can have no effect. 
Serjeant cites the case of a member of the family of 
the Sayyids who, having had no success in his 
politico-religious offices, had to leave his native 
region and found another Lawfa elsewhere. 

Thus a hawfa may be considered as halfway 
between the haram, a place where a holy power 
manifests itself, and the hima [q.v.], a territory under 
the protection of a powerful overlord. The hawja, 
which contains no relic when it is created, possesses 
one finally when its patron dies. 

Once the security of an area declared hawja is 
admitted and assured, merchants, peasants and 
others arrive and settle there, by agreement with the 
founder, who then bears the title of munsib, dignitary, 
and who is accorded certain polito-religious privileges 
known as @jah. Under his authority, the fawfa may 
become a meeting place for the tribes, a market, a 
centre of exchange where religion and commerce 
often flourish side by side. 

Bibltography: W. Thesiger, Arabian Sands, 
London 1959; R. B. Serjeant, Haram and Hawtah, 
the sacred enclave in Arabia, in Mélanges Taha 
Husayn, Cairo 1962, 41-58. (J. CHELHOD) 
AL-HAWTA, the name of a number of towns in 

Arabia, the more important of which will be cited 
here. Those lying in the southern part of the peninsula 
contain the shrines of famous saints (see the article 
immediately preceding). Hawtat al-Katn, under the 
south wall of Wadi Hadramawt some 20 km. west of 
Shibam, belongs to the Ku‘ayti sultanate of al- 
Shihr and al-Mukalla, the paramount state of the 
eastern British Protectorate of South Arabia, and 
the palace there has served as the residence of the 
Ku‘ayti governor of the Shibam province. Bent has 
described the structure: “Like a fairy palace of the 
Arabian Nights, white as a wedding cake, and with 
as many battlements and pinnacles, with its windows 
painted red ... behind it rise the steep red rocks of 
the encircling mountains”. Some of the inhabitants 
of the town are members of Y4fi‘, the Ku‘ayti 
sultan’s tribe. 

The town of al-Hawta in the upper basin of Wadi 
Mayfa‘a, also in the eastern Protectorate, is not far 
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north of ‘Azzan, the capital of the W4hidi sultanate 
of Bal-Haf, within whose domains it falls. Land- 
berg’s information on this town of al-Hawta is 
digested in El?, ii, 295-6. In the Lower ‘Awlaki 
sultanate, a state of the western Protectorate, the 
village of al-Hawta lies on the coast near the mouth 
of Wadi Ahwar and the inland town of Ahwar, the 
capital of the sultanate. The seat of the ‘Abdali sultan 
of Lahdj [g.v.], the premier chief in the western 
Protectorate, is the large town of al-Hawta al- 
Diafariyya, which takes its name from the shrine of 
the saint Muzahim Bal-Djafar, whose stydra is 
celebrated in the month of Radjab. 

The tribe of Tamim [g.v.] has been established in 
central Nadjd since pre-Islamic times. One of its 
centres is the valley called by al-Hamdani (4th/1oth 
century) Batn al-Faki, and now known as Wadi 
Sudayr, northwest of al-Riyad. The valley runs down 
the eastern slope of Tuwayk and empties into al-‘Atk 
{g.v.]. Among the settlements of Tamim there al- 
Hamd§ani lists al-Hait, which is probably identical 
with the modern al-Hawta (Hawtat Sudayr) in the 
middle section of the valley, between al-Rawda and 
al-Djanibiyya. The population of al-Hawta does not, 
however, hail exclusively from Tamim, as there are 
elements of Bani Zayd and Bani Kh§lid present. 
Tamim has another centre south of al-Riyad in the 
region of ‘Ulayya where WaAdi ’l-Hawta also runs 
down the eastern slope of Tuwayk. Wadi ’l-Hawta 
is roughly parallel to Wadi Birk [see AL-aFLADJ], 
which lies just south of it. In the middle section 
of Wadi ’l-Hawta is al-Harik or Harik Na‘a4m 
(Na‘4m is the name given by al-Hamdani to the 
valley). Farther down, the valley makes a sharp 
turn and runs northwards under the name of Wadi 
‘1-Sawt (mentioned by al-Hamdfni) to empty into 
Wadi ’l-Sahba? [see AL-KHARDJ]. Just before the 
turn is al-Hawta itself, also called Hawtat Bani 
Tamim, a group of oases of which the main ones 
are al-Hilla and al-Hilwa. Other Arabs live side 
by side with Tamim. Close ties link the people of 
Tamim in the two Hawtas. 

In neither of the Hawtas of Nadjd is there any 
indication of the existence of a shrine. The men of 
‘tamim in these parts are noted for their fanatical 
devotion to the teachings of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahbhab [g.v.], himself a member of this tribe, who 
vigorously attacked the cult of saints and popular 
reverence for shrines. In 1918 the late King ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Al Su‘ad told Philby: “‘. . . the folk of Hauta 
and Hariq are ignorant and difficult, wild and 
truculent; leave them to one side and come not 
near unto them”’. 

Bibliography: Hamdani; Salah al-Bakri, 
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1949; Ahmad Fadl al-‘Abdali, Hadiyyat al-zaman 
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Nadjd); J. and M. Bent, Southern Arabia, London 
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HAWWA? (Eve), wife of Adam [g.v.]. This name 
does not appear in the Kur?4n, which speaks only 
(VII, 18/19-22/23 and XX, 120f.) of the ‘“‘spouse” 
guilty jointly with her husband of the disobedience 
which cost them expulsion from Paradise. The only 
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mention of this name in Arabia in pre-Islamic (?) 
times was in a verse of ‘Adi b. Zayd, if its authen- 
ticity is reliable. The Muslim writers after the 
revelation of the Kur?4n all give the name of Haww& 
to the spouse of the First Man. The biblical etymology 
of Haww4 (Genesis, III, 20: “mother of all living’) 
is cited in the name of Ibn ‘Abbas (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat 
i/1, 16), and it is known also (idid.) that her name in 
“Nabataean” was *ththa (the word for “wife” in 
Aramaic.) The legendary details concerning the first 
couple [see also ADAM, HABIL WA-KABIL] are most 
often adapted from Rabbinical sources and the Syriac 
“Cavern of Treasures’. Haww4 was created in Para- 
dise from a left rib removed from her husband while 
deeply asleep,—a painless operation, as otherwise 
no man would feel affection for his wife. Adam gave 
her the name HawwaA, because she was formed from 
a living being. Adam issued from the dust and 
Hawwa4 from a bone: man with age becomes more 
and more handsome, and woman more and more 
ugly. The espousals of the first couple were celebrated 
with the assistance of God and the angels. According 
to a tradition, Adam tasted the forbidden fruit only 
after having been intoxicated by the wine which 
Hawwa made him drink. Ten punishments, among 
them menstruation, pregnancy and the sufferings 
of childbirth, remind the daughters of Eve of the 
fault of their first ancestress. They received, how- 
ever, as consolation, the assurance that every pious 
woman, devoted to her husband, would have a place 
in Paradise, as compensation for the grievous 
suffering of parturition. If she dies in childbirth, she 
takes her place among the martyrs and is united with 
her husband in the hereafter. A legend tells also how 
Adam and Eve dressed themselves when they found 
themselves naked after their sin: in wool spun by 
the woman and woven by the man. Their life after 
the expulsion began by a long separation {see ADAM] 
but, according to a different tradition, as soon as 
they had left Paradise, the husband and wife made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca fulfilling all the ceremonies, 
and Hawwa had her first menstruation there, after 
which Adam stamped his foot on the ground and the 
well of Zamzam sprang forth, allowing his wife to 
proceed with her ritual purification. Haww4 died two 
years after Adam and was buried beside him. 

Muslim Neoplatonism and mysticism, Sunni as 
well as Shi‘i, make of Haww4 (as of Adam) entities 
of their metaphysical hierarchy (intellect-soul, form- 
matter); in IsmA‘ilf esoterism, HawwA is a symbol of 
“the spiritual and mystical signification which is 
Paradise”? (H. Corbin). 

Bibliography: in addition to the articles men- 
tioned above: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. S. 
‘Ukasha, 15; Ibn Hisham, K. al-Tidjan, 8-10, 16; 
Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 108 f.; H. 
Schlobiess, Encyclopaedia Judaica, vi, col. 857; 
Nabia Abbot, Studies in Arabic literary papyri, 
Chicago 1957, 38-50; G. Vajda, Juda ben Nissim 
Ibn Malka ..., Paris 1954, 83; H. Corbin, Trilogie 
Ismaélienne, Teheran-Paris 1961, part iii, 126 f. 

(J. E1sznperc-[G. Vaypa]) 

HAWWA)? [see HAwI and rukya). 

AL-HAWWA? [see nuDJOM]. 

HAWWARA (also Huwwira; now Howwara or 
Hewwéara), name of a Berber people. Disregar- 
ding the legends which give them a Yemeni origin, we 
must remember that ancient Arabic authors do not 
agree about their place in the Berber family. The 
Muslim geographer al-Istakhri (340/951) regards them 
as members of the Butr branch of the Berbers, 
whereas most Berber and Arabic genealogists, whose 
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opinions are given in the History of the Berbers of Ibn 
Khaldin (8th/14th century), regard them as a tribe 
forming part of the al-Baranis branch, believing 
them to be descended from Hawwar b. Awrigh 
(Ibn ‘Idhari: Awzigha) b. Burnis. It must be said, 
however, that according to the Berber genealogist, 
Sabik b. Sulayman al-Matmati, and Ibn Hazm [g.v.], 
at least a part of the tribes considered to belong to 
the Hawwaira, that is to say the descendents of 
Addas, son of Zadjdjik, drew their origin from the 
Butr Berbers, thus agreeing with the opinion of al- 
Istakhri. The tribes of the Hawwara and other 
Berber tribes related to them were very numerous. 
The principal ones were: the Addasa (Tas4?), the 
Andara, the Awtita (Hutita), the Baswa, the 
Gharyan, the Haragha, the Bani Irmazyan (Mar- 
mazy4n), the Kaldin (Kaldin), the Kamlan, the 
Karkida, the Lahan or Lahana (Luhan, Luhdna), 
the Maghar, the Malila, the Maslata (Masallata), the 
Mindasa or Mindas (Mandasa, Mandas), the Misrata 
(Misrata), the Razin (Rasin), the Satat, the Tarhina 
(Tarhuna), the Wannifan (Wannifa), the Warfalla 
(Warfal), the Wargha, the Warsatifa (Warsatif), the 
Washtata, the Yaghmordsen (Ghomrasen?), the 
Zakk4wa and the Zanzafa. 

In the earliest days, say Ibn Khurradadhbih (232/ 
846-7) and al-Mas‘adi (345/956), the Hawwara lived 
in the country of Ayds (Oea), that is, Tripolitania, 
“a country which then belonged to the Rim/ 
Byzantines’. They continued to live there, along 
with other Berber tribes, such as the Nafisa 
{g.v.], the Zenata (9.v.], the Mazata (g.v.] and the 
Lawata (q.v.], at the time of the Muslim conquest. 
It seems that in the later decades of the 1st/7th 
century, at the time of the great movements of the 
Berber peoples, in flight from the invaders and 
resettling in the west of Ifrikiya and in the Maghrib 
under the leadership of Kusayla [g.v.] and afterwards 
under that of Kahina [g.v.], several HawwéAri frac- 
tions left Tripolitania, and spread throughout North 
Africa. Other Hawwara followed this first wave of 
emigration at the time of the Kharidji rebellion 
against the orthodox Arabs, a rebellion which broke 
out about the year 122/740 and in which practically 
all the Berbers took part. The Hawwa4ra, who had 
been converted to Islam at the end of the rst/7th 
century or the beginning of the znd/8th, embraced 
with fervour the doctrines of the Kh§ridji sect, 
becoming in turn Sufris [¢.v.], Ibadis (-Wahbis) (q.v.] 
and finally Nukkaris [g.v.], and took part in every 
revolt of this sect from the ising of the Sufris 
‘Ukasha and ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Huwwari (124/742), 
and that of the Ibadi Abu ’I-Khattab ‘Abd al-A‘a 
b. al-Samh al-Ma‘Aafiri (140/757-8 [¢.v.]), to the revolt 
of Aba Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad (331-5/943-7) and 
the rising of 342/953. Because of these revolts, 
Hawwari fractions were obliged to make several 
further migrations, from east to west and vice versa. 
It is during this period too that some of the Hawwara, 
who acknowledged the sovereignty of the Aghlabid 
amirs, settled in Sicily, while others found their way 
into the Ahaggar. As a result of these migrations, 
the Hawwara proper and other tribes regarded as 
Hawwazri, by infiltrating amongst the autochthonous 
Berbers, occupied some fairly extensive areas, 
where they lived as farmers in the mountainous 
massifs, or as nomads in flat country, obeying their 
own chiefs. These chiefs usually recognized the 
nominal supremacy of the various great Muslim 
dynasties of North Africa and even of Muslim Spain, 
while sometimes organizing themselves into little 
independent states. Later, the Hawwadra, weakened 
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towards the middle of the 4th/roth century by the 
pressure of the Fatimids and, in the first part of 
the 7th/13th century, by that of the Hafsid amir, 
Abi Zakariyya’, ceased to play any part in political 
affairs. The greater part of the nomadic Hawwairi 
tribes of Ifrikiya had already by the time of Ibn 
Khaldin been completely assimilated by the pastoral 
Arabs, whose language and way of life they had 
adopted. They paid tribute to the latter and also to 
the Hafsid sultans. As for the Hawwari peoples who 
lived in central Maghrib, Ibn Khaldin says that they 
“graze flocks of sheep, but, burdened by taxation, 
no longer show that pride and independence for 
which they were at one time noted, when their 
warriors were famous for their victories. Now 
scattered and weakened, they have fallen into 
degradation”. Only the Hawwara of Morocco seem 
to have enjoyed a more prosperous situation in the 
yth-8th/13th-14th centuries and in the following 
centuries. In the first part of the 8th/14th century 
they even became very powerful in the Tamesna 
district. Many Hawwari tribes, formerly so powerful, 
disappeared leaving no trace, and there are no more 
than a few place names to witness to the existence 
of these peoples who from the 2nd-4th/8th-1oth 
centuries played such an important part in the 
history of Ifrikiya and the Maghrib. 

We may now consider the Hawwari tribes in the 
3rd-1oth/9th-16th centuries, that is, the period on 
which, thanks to the writings of Arabic historians 
and geographers, we have the most complete and 
detailed knowledge. 

Barka and Egypt. According to Ibn Khaldin, 
the Hawwara of Barka came to cultivate their crops 
on the land between Alexandria and old Cairo. 
Another fraction of this tribe took part in the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Fatimid army in 358/969 and 
were given by the Fatimid caliphs a tract of land 
where the Hawwara chiefs played some political réle 
(see below). 

Tripolitania and Fezzan. In Tripolitania, 
which was the ancient homeland of the Hawwari 
tribes, from about the middle of the znd/8th century 
mention is made of an arg Hawwara (‘‘country of the 
Hawwara’’). According to the Arab geographers of 
the 3rd-6th/gth-12th centuries, the eastern boundary 
of this land ran through Tawargha (Tauorga) and 
Waddan (in the oasis of al-Djufra), even through Zala 
(Zélla), an area in ancient times belonging to the 
Mazata, eastern neighbours of the Hawwara. The 
western boundary first passed through the city of 
Tripoli (one gate of this city was called Bab Haw- 
wara), and then, in the 8th/14th century, west of the 
oasis of Zanzir (Zenzir), where the Hawwari frac- 
tion of the Bani Madjris lived. The southern 
boundary of the country occupied by the Tripoli- 
tanian Hawwdra was formed by the Fezzan. Among 
the Hawwiara tribes who inhabited the ard Hawwdra 
the Karkida should be mentioned, whose name is 
apparently related to that of the ancient town of 
Karkiaza (Gargiiza), lying south-west of Zanzir and 
mentioned by Tidjani. The Misrata, whose chief 
centre was the little town of Suwaykat Ibn Mathkiad, 
occupied the most eastern part of the coastal zone of 
the “country of the Hawwdra”’. They devoted 
themselves, according to Ibn Khaldiin and Leo Afri- 
canus, to trade with Egypt, the Bilad al-Djarid and 
the “country of the Blacks”. The name of Wadi 
Magher (Wadi Mager, to the south-east of Zliten) 
doubtless has its origin in that of the tribe of the 
B. Maghar, which is mentioned in this part of 
Tripolitania in the year 681/1282. The home of the 
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Malila is not known. The Ibadi chronicles refer to the 
existence of this tribe in Tripolitania in the 2nd/8th 
century, The Lebda region—according to Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam the most ancient settlement of the 
Hawwara—was occupied by the tribe of the Maslata 
(Massallata), whose name survives in that of the 
present Djebel Msellata. This tribe was still rich and 
powerful in the roth/16th century. Earlier, towards 
the interior, Arabic sources note the presence of 
the Tarhina, who led a nomadic life in the present 
homonymous district, and also that of the B. Gharyan 
(mentioned in the 7th/13th century). The Hawwari 
tribe of the B. Washtata, who disappeared at an 
early date from Tripolitania, have left their name in 
Uestat, a little fort to the south of Gasr Tarhina. 
Further towards the interior, in the neighbourhood of 
Beni Ulid and of Bi Ndjem, wandered the B. Warfalla 
(today Orfella). This latter tribe, with the Misrata 
and the Marmazyan, formed in the 3rd/gth cen- 
tury the eastern branch of the Tripolitanian 
Hawwara, called Lahan (al-Luhan). In 245/859 this 
branch was in rebellion against the Aghlabid govern- 
ment. We must also add that to the east of the ard 
Huwwara, in the heart of the Mazata country, lived 
the Hawwari tribe of the Mindasa. 

The Tripolitanian Hawwara, who were the chief 
support of the Ibadi imams, Abu ’l-Khattab al- 
Ma‘Afiri and Abi Hatim al-Malzizi (d. 155/772), 
remained for a long time faithful to Ibadi doctrines, 
except for a Malila fragment, who were Sunni, and 
the inhabitants of the Kirza (Ghirza) district, 
probably Warfalla, who were still pagan in the 5th/ 
11th century. They became orthodox only towards 
the 5th-6th/11th-1z2th centuries, except, however, 
those living in the Ghary4an district and some neigh- 
bouring areas, who were still Ibadis in the 8th-9th/ 
14th-15th centuries. 

At Fezzan, Arabic sources mention the existence 
at the beginning of the 4th/1oth century up to the 
end of the 6th/12th century, of a small Ibadi-Berber 
state, whose capital was Zawila (g.v.] and which was 
ruled by the Hawwari dynasty of the B. Khattab. 
A Hawwara tribe, namely the B. Kaldin, lived in the 
Fezzan town of Tamerma in the 5th/11th century. 

Tunisia. In the south-east of Tunisia, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Gabés and in the south- 
Tunisian Djebel, lived the Hawwéari tribe of the 
Zanzafa, which already by the beginning of the znd/ 
8th century is noted as professing Ibadi doctrines and 
obeying a Rustamid governor. Further to the north- 
east, round about Tozeur, the Saddada oasis perhaps 
owes its name to the Satat Hawwéaris. Between 
Gabés and Sfax, at al-Mahras, in the time of Tidjani 
there lived a Hawwéari fraction, who came there at 
a time difficult to specify, probably about the 6th- 
gth/12th-13th centuries, from Tripolitania. In the 
time of Leo Africanus they spoke the same Berber 
dialect as the inhabitants of Djerba, with whom they 
were in contact. Some isolated Ibadi Hawwdara 
established here in the 8th/14th century are mention- 
ed by Ibn Khaldin. Another Hawwara group lived, 
according to Ibadi sources, at Batin al-Mardj in the 
3rd/gth century, in the northern zone of the Tunisian 
Sahil. West of this region there was, at that time, 
an Ibadi population made up of Hawwara and 
Mazata, established in the plain of Kayraw4n, the 
Fats Kayrawan of the early Arabic sources. These 
seem to be Hawwari groups whose ancestors came 
from Tripolitania, in about 141/758, with ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Rustam, governor of Ifrikiya for the 
Ibadi imdm, Abu ’l-Khattab al-Ma‘afiri. Later on 
these Hawwara groups were joined by the B. Kamlan, 


a Hawwéari tribe from the region south of Constan- 
tine, brought to the plain of Kayraw&4n in 315/927 
from Hodna, near the later al-Masila, by the 
Fatimid prince, Abu ’l-Kasim. They appear again in 
this district in the year 332/944, in revolt against the 
Fatimid al-Mansir, in the ranks of the army of the 
famous Nukkari chief Abi Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad, 
of whom, together with their confréres south of 
Constantine, they became the most faithful followers. 
Another group of the B. Kamlan, from Zab, settled 
at Kayrawan, after the defeat of Aba’ Yazid. Abu 
‘1-Kasim established some Hawwéara also in the 
Djabal Zaghwan, a canton to the south of the city 
of Tunis. Further to the west, the whole Haut-Tell 
of Tunisia was in the Middle Ages the classical 
homeland of Hawwar! tribes. They appear already 
in 124/742 in the neighbourhood of Badja (Béja), 
whither they came with the Sufri chief ‘Abd al- 
Wahid al-Hawwari. It is in the same region that 
Arabic sources mention the Hawwara as being in 
revolt against the Aghlabid amir Ibrahim b. Ahmad 
in 268/882. A Hawwéari tribe, the B. Sulaym, lived 
in the area to the north of Béja in the 8th/14th 
century. Two other Hawwéara fractions, namely 
the B. Wargha (Wergha) and the B. Washtata 
(Oshtata), have survived to this day in the Tunisian 
Haut-Tell. In the 8th/14th century the B. Wannifan 
inhabited the district between the plain of Marmadjna 
(Marmadjanna, now Bermajna, along the banks of 
the Oued Sarrath) and the neighbourhood of Tébessa. 
They are mentioned at this time also at Bulta (Bilta), 
in the province of Badja. One fraction still survives, 
under the name of Onifa, near Kéff. In the 5th/11th 
century, in the district of Sabiba (Henshir Sbiba), 
there was, among other Hawwéa4ra fractions, a 
branch of the B. Kamlan, whose territory still 
stretched some way to the west, in the direction of 
Tébessa and Dijebel Awrds. The Baswa tribe in the 
8th/14th century occupied the lands between Té- 
boursouk and Zaghwan, while the Kaysar tribe 
appeared from the year 624/1227 in the plain of 
Ebba (Ubba) as well as in the area between this place 
and Lorbeus. 

Algeria. In Algeria in the 1st-2nd/7th-8th 
centuries there were several Hawwéari tribes and 
fragments, distributed between two regions: to the 
south of Constantine and to the east of Oran. The 
Hawwara are already mentioned there, at Zab, iu 
124/742. It is here too that several Hawwa4ra groups 
(among others the B. Kamlan) are later (in 250/864) 
found in revolt against the Aghlabid government. 
Other Hawwéarite groups came to settle in the Zab 
around 342/953, after the defeat which the Fatimid 
ruler al-Mu‘izz inflicted on the Ibadi Hawwara of the 
Djebel Awras. They were still living there in the 
5th/11th century, north of the town of Tahiida, and 
still faithful to Ibadism. Al-Ya‘kibi also describes 
Hawwari fractions (among others the Saghmar) in 
the western Zab. It is probably from the Zab that 
certain Hawwara groups found their way to the 
Wéd Sif and the Wéd Righ, where they are described 
by Ibadi sources towards the 6th/1z2th century. 
Certain Hawwéari tribes and fractions snhabited, 
along with other Berber peoples, the Aurés (Awrds) 
massif and the area to the east of this, towards the 
town of Tébessa. Ibadi Hawwara are already found 
there towards the end of the 2nd/8th century, at the 
beginning of the reign of the Rustamid imam, ‘Abd 
al-Wabhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. A hundred years 
later they are again mentioned as dwelling there, by 
al-Ya‘kibi. At the time of the revolt of Abii Yazid 
Makhlad b. Kaydad (whose mother was descended 
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from the Hawwara), the B. Kamlan of the Aurés 
and other Hawwari fragments who had settled in 
this area and been converted to Nukkarism by this 
chief remained to the end faithful to the doctrines 
which he preached. It is only in 342/953 that the B. 
Kamlan and the Malila of the Aurés submitted to 
al-Mu‘izz. Among the Hawwari tribes of the Aurés 
were also the Lahan, who, according to Ibn Hawkal, 
lived at Difana (today ‘Ayn Difana, on the road 
from Batna to Khenshela). Survivors of the ancient 
Hawwara people still lived in the Aurés in the 8th/ 
14th century, but dominated by the LawAta. It 
seems that the northern boundary of the South 
Constantine territories once inhabited by the 
Hawwéari tribes was ‘Ayn Mlila (about 50 km to the 
south of the town of Constantine), whose name comes 
from that of the Malila fragment. A Hawwara 
population also still existed at Tifesh in the 9th/15th 
century. To the west of Batna, between this town 
and Ngaous, the name of Huwwar (Howwar), the 
eponym of the Hawwéri tribes, survives in that of 
Téniet Hoggar (Thaniyyat Hoggar, “Gorge of 
Hoggar’’), the change from ww to gg being a normal 
phenomenon in Berber phonetics. To the north-west 
of the Aurés a fragment of the B. Kamlan is fre- 
quently mentioned by Arabic authors as inhabiting, in 
315/927, the plain of Hodna, in the region of the later 
al-Masila. The Hawwa4ra are described there again 
in the 5th/11th and 6th/12th centuries. Part of the 
mountainous chain which extends to the north of 
Hodna was occupied in the time of al-Bakri by the 
powerful Berber tribe of the B. Yaghmordsen, 
regarded as belonging to the Hawwa4ra, and number- 
ing 60,000. Their chief town, Ghadir Warrii has been 
identified as the present Bordj Redir (Bordj Ghadir), 
south of Tocqueville. It seems that the B. Yaghmo- 
rasen were identical with the Hawwara living at al- 
Ghadir (= Ghadir Warri?), and submitting to 
Fatimid rule in about 335/946-7, according to Ibn 
Hammado. East of Oran and on the western 
boundaries of the former department of Algiers, 
Arabic sources describe the presence of Ibadi 
Hawwara in the neighbourhood of Tahert (g.v.] 
around the end of the znd/8th century. Perhaps these 
were the same groups which had gone from Tripoli- 
tania to Kayrawan with ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Rustam 
and accompanied their chief in his flight to the 
Maghib, establishing themselves near the capital of 
the Rustamid imams. In the time of the imam ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahmdn b. Rustam (168/785-5 
to 208/823-4) the Hawwa4ra were in revolt against 
this chief and occupied the valley of the Mina (tri- 
butary of the Chelif), where they had organized a 
small state under the local dynasty of the B. Masala. 
The centre of this state was situated, towards the 
end of the 3rd/9th century, on the territory of 
Hillil and Relizane. In all probability the state of 
the B. Masala included also the Kal‘at Hawwara 
[g.v.], today Kal‘at B. Rashid, lying in the mountains 
between Relizane and Mascara and in later centuries 
the headquarters of the Hawwara of the Mina. Some 
other Hawwéari fractions established themselves, 
probably in the znd/8th century, on the plateau of 
Sersii and in the massif of Wansherish (Ouarsenis). 
Among the Hawwa4ra of Oran were also a fraction 
of the Misrata, whose name survives in that of the 
caves of Mesr&ta near Kal‘at B. Rashid, and a branch 
of the Mindds, which has given its name to the 
plateau on the right bank of the Mina (mentioned 
by Ibn Khaldin) and to the present village of Mendez 
to the south-east of Relizane. 

Ahaggar (Hoggar). This region owes its name to 


the Touareg tribe of the Ahaggar (q.v.], whose name 
preserves that of the Hawwara (Howwar > Hoggar). 
A fragment of the latter ‘‘crossed the sands”, says 
Ibn Khaldin, and settled next to the tribe of the 
Lamta, ‘‘wearers of the veil’, who lived near the 
town of Kawkaw (Gao) in the “country of the 
Blacks”. Ibn Battiita—who in 754/1353 crossed the 
country of this tribe (which he calls Hukkar < 
Hoggar) while travelling from Takadda (in Air) to 
Tawat (Touat)—says that its members wore veils on 
their faces. The history of the Ahaggar before the 
8th/14th century is unknown. However, it seems 
that the arrival of this tribe in the territory which 
they now occupy must have been connected with the 
defeat inflicted on the Hawwara of the Aurés by the 
Fatimid ruler al-Mu‘izz in 342/953 and with the 
dispersal of the ‘‘assemblies”’ of these rebels, some of 
whom, Ibn Hammado tells us, fled as far as the 
“country of the Blacks’. We have mentioned above 
a place, west of the Aurés, called Thaniyyat Hoggar, 
which might be the point from which the Hawwara 
of the Aurés set out for the Ahaggar in the second 
half of the 4th/roth century. Yakit (q.v.], quoting 
the lost geographical work of al-Muhallabi (364-85/ 
975-96), mentions an important state, with its 
“capital” Aksintila, situated in the middle of 
Ifrikiya and ruled by a chief of the Hawwara tribe. 
This account, in other particulars extremely far- 
fetched, may relate to the beginning of the Hawwari 
confederation of the Kol Ahaggar. 

Morocco. Nothing is known for certain about the 
history of. the Hawwéari tribes of Morocco, traces of 
which, however, are to be found in this country from 
the 3rd/9th century, and certain groups of which have 
survived in various regions of the country to this day. 
It seems possible that the Hawwara came to Morocco 
with the Berbers of Ifrikiya and of the central 
Maghrib, who, according to the author of al-Bayan 
al-mughrib, went to Tangier with the Muslim 
governor of that city, the future conqueror of Spain, 
Tarik b. Ziyad. Today a Hawwara fraction is to be 
found in the plain of Tafrata in the east of Morocco, 
on the right bank of the Muliya, and, further to the 
north, to the east of the lower course of this river. 
The name of the town of Malila (Melilla), already 
attested in the 4th/zoth century, derives from that 
of the homonymous Hawwara people. In the roth/ 
16th century the B. Razin are found in the Rif and 
in the 5th/rrth century, between Tangier and Ceuta, 
a township named Huwwiara. In the interior of the 
Rif, east of the upper course of the Oued Ouergha 
(whose name derives from that of the Hawwéari 
Wargha) and in the neighbourhood of the powerful 
Dsil tribe (Tasil in Arabic sources) are today to be 
found the homes of the Hewwarat al-Hadijar. It was 
this Hawwara fraction whose land was divided and 
fell to the Idrisid prince Dawid (with that of Tasil) 
in 213/828-9. The Hawwéari fragment of the B. 
Ziyad, a branch of those Hawwara, who lived at the 
town of Zulil (Zalil), appeared in the 5th/11th 
century near the town of Azila, not far from another 
branch of this tribe, namely the Hawwarat al-Sahil 
(‘‘Hawwara of the coast’’), There were also Hawwara 
among the Berber groups inhabiting the Fez region. 
We know this from al-Bakri, who describes another 
Tarhtiina tragment there. A place named Washtata, 
mentioned by the same geographer as being near Fez, 
is known to be connected with the homonymous 
Hawwéari tribe. The province of Tamesna, in the 
west of Morocco, was occupied in the 7th/13th 
century by the Haww4ra and the Zen4ta, faithful 
followers of the Marinid rulers. In the time of Leo 
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Africanus these peoples comprised 260,000 warriors. 
Another considerable branch of the Hawwara lives 
to this day on each side of the lower course of the 
Wad Sis. In the time of al-Idrisi (549/1154) the 
people of Aghmat, a town to the south of Marrakush, 
who carried on trade with the “country of the 
Blacks’, belonged to the tribe of the Hawwara. 
Finally, in the time of Leo Africanus, some Hawwara 
lived also in the Sidjilm4sa district. 

Spain. Some Hawwa4ra fragments left northern 
Morocco at an early date for Spain (with Tarik b. 
Ziyad, according to Ibn Khaldin). They established 
themselves there in remote areas, where they enjoyed 
almost complete independence with regard to the 
Umayyad amirs. A Hawwari family called B. Zennin 
(B. Dhi ’l-Nin) was dominant in the Shantabariyya 
(Santaver) district, where it is mentioned in the year 
158/775 as being in revolt against the Umayyad amir 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n I. Some Hawwara lived at Shanta- 
bariyya, according to al-Istakhri (340/951) and the 
B. Zenniin dynasty was still in existence in the 5th/ 
11th century. In the immediate vicinity of Shanta- 
bariyya, east of this area, the B. Razin, another 
Hawwari fragment from the north of Morocco, 
settled at an early date. They occupied the plain 
named after them Sahlat Bani Razin—Albarracin on 
modern maps. Obscure in the first centuries of the 
Umayyad period, this family acquired a certain 
importance in the second half of the 4th/roth 
century, and after the downfall of the Caliphate of 
Cordova became independent. To judge by the 
place-names of the region, there were also Hawwara 
in the neighbourhood of Valencia, where the author 
of al-Bayan al-mughrib mentions a place named 
Sakiyat Huwwara. The present name of this locality, 
Mislata, probably comes from that of the Hawwari 
Maslata tribe. 

Sicily. It seems from Arabic sources and Christian 
documents, as well as from the evidence of place- 
names, that there were also Hawwari fractions in 
Sicily. The Hawwara of Ifrikiya took part in the 
Aghlabid conquest of the island in 212/827. They 
remained there for a long time. In 592/1196 there 
were still Hawwara in Palermo. Among other 
Hawwari tribes represented in mediaeval Sicily, the 
Misrata, the Malila, the Karkida and the Andara 
should be mentioned. It seems that at least a part of 
these immigrants remained faithful to Ibadism. In- 
deed, the 6th/1z2th century Ibadi author, al-Wisyani 
speaks of Ibadi in Sicily, probably of Hawwara 
origin, as being in touch with their co-religionists in 
North Africa. According to another Ibadi source, 
the Dhtkr asma? ba‘d shuytkh al-wahbtyya (6th-7th/ 
tzth/13th centuries?), Kasr Yani (Castrogiovanni) 
in Sicily constituted the northern limit of the 
territory occupied by the Ibadis. 
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Egypt and the Sudan. An important historical 
réle was played by Hawwara of Egypt, a com- 
pletely arabized group. Their first centre was in 
the Buhayra, where they became the dominant tribe. 
Some Hawwara were settled in Upper Egypt by 
Barkik (c. 782/1380-1), their chief, IsmA‘il b. Mazin, 
being granted the t+kfa‘ of Girga [¢.v.]. His successor, 
“Umar (d. 799/1396-7) was the eponym of Bani 
“Umar, the ruling clan for the next two centuries. 
Under the next chief, Muhammad Abu’l-Sunin, a 
period of agrarian prosperity began, connected with 
the development of sugar-planting. Meanwhile, 
Hawwara were expanding in Upper Egypt, and, in 
815/1412-3, they attacked and devastated Aswan, 
then held by Bani Kanz, an Arabo-Nubian clan. 
The authority of the Mamlik sultanate was repres- 
ented in the Hawwéari territory by the governor of 
Kis and Akhmim, but with the Ottoman conquest 
of Egypt (922-3/1516-7) this appointment lapsed. 
The ruling chief, the amir ‘Ali b. ‘Umar, was recogn- 
ized as the governing authority in Upper Egypt: 
he is described in Ibn Iyds as ‘administrator of the 
districts of Upper Egypt’ (mutawalli djthdt al- 
Said), as well as “chief of the Arabs of Upper Egypt” 
(shaykh ‘Urban al-Sa%id). The rule of Bani ‘Umar 
lasted for about sixty years, but ultimately became in- 
tolerable to the Ottoman administration. In 983/1576, 
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and a certain Sulayman Bey (? Djanbulad) was 
appointed governor of Upper Egypt. In the r2th/ 
18th century, there was a revival of HawwaAri power, 
associated with the tribal chief, the amir Humam b. 
Ysuf. He overshadowed the transient governors 
of Upper Egypt, who were distracted by the factional 
politics of the neo-Mamlik régime. Under Humam, 
Upper Egypt enjoyed a period of comparative 
tranquillity and prosperity. Djabarti depicts him as a 
paragon of Arab shaykhly virtues—openhanded, 
hospitable and loyal. A less favourable memory of 
the domination of Haww4ra has been transmitted by 
Burckhardt, who speaks of extortion practised on 
merchants, and the reduction of the Copts to servile 
status. Humdm and his tribe belonged to Nisf Haram, 
the group associated with the neo-Mamlik Kasi- 
miyya faction. After the collapse of the K4simi as- 
cendancy in Cairo (1142/1730), remnants of the 
defeated faction took service with Humam, and were 
assimilated to the local people. Towards the end of 
his life, Humam played a critical part in Egyptian 
politics by the support he invariably gave to grandees 
who had been ousted from power in Cairo. He had 
particularly close relations with Salih Bey, the last 
Kasimi notable, who was exiled by Bulut-kapan 
SAli Bey (1178/1765). When ‘Ali himself sought 
asylum in Upper Egypt (1180/1767), Humam effected 
a reconciliation between him and Salih, enabling the 
two beys to defeat their opponents, and retake 
Cairo, After ‘Ali had procured the assassination of 
Salih, in 1182/1768, Humam assisted the dead 
grandee’s followers to capture Asyit, and hold it 
against the governor of Upper Egypt nominated by 
‘Ali. The rebels and Hawwé&ra were ultimately 
defeated, and Humam fled, to die near Isna (8 
Sha‘ban 1183/7 December 1769). With his death, the 
political supremacy of Hawwara came to an end, 
but they retained their social and economic import- 
ance until the time of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. After 
the extirpation of the Mamliks in Upper Egypt, 
Ibrahim Pasha proceeded to confiscate the iltizdms 
and other sources of the wealth of the old régime 
(1813). The descendants of Humam were broken by 
this policy, and their tribesmen were subsequently 
absorbed into the masses of the peasantry. 

In the Sudan two distinct groups are connected 
with Hawwara of Egypt. The Haw4wir are a nomadic 
tribe, having their territory in the steppe, west of 
the Nile. They probably represent a southerly wave 
of Hawwari expansion from Egypt. The Djallaba 
(#.e., pedlars) Hawwara have immigrated into Kordo- 
fan and Dar Fir within the last three centuries, ad- 
mittedly as traders, as their name suggests. Their 
designation as Haww4ra may imply no more than an 
original domicile in territory dominated by this tribe. 
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HAW2Z, pl. akwaz (coll. kwdz): (1)—Territory, 
suburb, environs of a large town, in North Africa 
and especially in Morocco, where the word appeared 
at the beginning of the roth/16th century: attested 
for Fas in Leo Africanus (Description de lV Afrique, 
trans. Epaulard, i, Paris 1956) and for Marrakush in 
manuscript documents (Sources inédites, Ist series, 
Portugal, ii, Paris 1939 [P. de Cénival] and v, Paris 
1953 [R. Ricard]). It was already employed in 
Muslim Andalusia with the same meaning, and has 
given rise to the Spanish alfoz, district (L. Brunot, 
Textes arabes de Rabat, ii, Glossary, Paris 1952). In 
Tunisia, the word was known under the Hafsids, but 
with a fiscal sense (R. Brunschvig, Hafstdes, ii, Paris 
1947). (z2)—With the article, al-Hawz denotes ex- 
clusively the region of Marrakush, the Haouz, a 
wide embanked plain drained by the wddi Tansift 
and its tributaries, and by the wadi Tassawt. Not- 
withstanding the hills of the Djabilat, it is a mono- 
tonous and for the most part arid country, almost 
entirely covered with a scrub of thorny jujube trees 
where grazing is possible. However, the geographical 
situation has endowed the plain with all the elements 
needed for prosperity. These were brought into 
service by the Almoravids, who founded Marrakush 
in 462/1070, provided water for their capital by ex- 
cavating the khatatir [see KANAT] and built a bridge 
over the wadi Tansift. Under the succeeding dynasty, 
the Almohads, Marrakush became the metropolis 
of the Muslim West, and the whole of south Morocco 
experienced great prosperity. It seems to have been 
towards the end of the 6th/r2th century that al- 
Hawz was distinguished from al-Gharb (q.v.], for the 
division of the plains of Atlantic Morocco into two 
parts corresponds with the zones imposed on the 
nomadic Arab tribes introduced into Morocco by the 
Almohad sultan Abi Ya‘kib al-Mansir [g.v.]. ‘To 
the Riyah fell the Gharb, to the Djusham the Hawz”’, 
(A. al-Nasiri, Kitab al-Istiksd, ii, Casablanca 1954; 
Fr. tr. I. Hamet, in AM, xxxii (1927)). It may also 
be concluded that it was at this period that began 
the erosion of the Berber Tamasna (a wide coastal 
strip that straddled the wadi Umm al-Rabi‘) which 
today has completely disappeared. The fall of the 
Almohads, the transfer by the Marinids of the capital 
to Fas, the continual attempts to secede did not 
prevent the Hawz from remaining one of the richest 
provinces in Morocco for another century. But the 
arrival from the South of the Arab bands of the 
Ma‘kil brought anarchy, a rift between the Berber 
mountains and the plain now held by the Arabs, 
and finally the general ruin of a region in which the 
populace, aided by their marabout saints, thought 
only of means to resist the political and fiscal ma- 
neeuvres of the sultans, whether in the North or the 
South. In the western half of the Hawz, the Portu- 
guese interventions were destined to provoke a sharp 
revival of the holy war. Under the Sa‘dids and 
©Alawis, the history of the Hawz becomes identical 
with that of Morocco. Today the region is inhabited 
by the great Arab tribe of the Rehamna (Rahdmina) 
and by numerous groups brought there, from the 
most diverse regions, at the wish of the sultans, 
though still to some extent preserving their own 
particular characteristics. Those living along the 
foothills (dir) of the Atlas, without forgetting Arabic, 
now understand Berber (L. Galand, Un type de fron- 
tidre linguistique arabe et berbére dans le Haouz de 
Marrakech, in Orbis, iiifi, Louvain 1954). On the 
functions of the so-called makhzan tribes (‘Abda, 
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Ahmar, Rahamina, Mandbaha, Harbil) and of the 
Guich of the Hawz, see pyaysu; E. Aubin, Le Maroc 
@ aujourd'hui, Paris 1904; Lt.-Col. Voinot, Les tribus 
guich du Haousz Marrakech, in Bull. du cinquantenaire 
de la Société de géographie et d’archéologie d’Oran, 
15 April 1928. A small tribe from the Hawz, the 
Awlad Abi SibaS (O. Bousebaa) has won a great 
reputation for its thick woollen carpets (P. Ricard, 
Corpus des tapis marocains du Haut Atlas et du Haous 
de Marrakech, Paris 1927). 
Certain Moroccan Jews bear the name of Hawzi. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text: G. Deverdun, Marrakech, des 
origines @ 1912, Rabat 1959, vol. ii of which (in 
the press) contains a full bibliography on southern 

Morocco. (G. DEVERDUN) 

HAY?’A, in the sense of “astronomy” [see ‘ILM 
AL-HAY?A]. 

HAY?’A (a.), synonym (see LA; TA) for ‘shape’ 
(shakl) and ‘form’ (s#ra), and also for ‘state’ (hal) and 
‘quality’ (kayfiyya). Al-Kindi states that, according 
to Hippocrates, one of the meanings of the word 
“nature’ applies to the configuration (haya) of the 
human body. In the Rasa@il Ikhwan al-Safa? we find: 
hay?at al-arkan: the configuration of the elements; 
they use this word also to discuss the thesis of the 
materialists who think that the Living and All- 
powerful Being is a body, since he exists in a con- 
figuration that is distinguished by accidents, such 
as life, power, knowledge (‘ala hay’a makhsisa bi- 
a‘va@; ii, 55). In this sense, haya is the geometric 
shape of a body insofar as it reveals a metaphysical 
reality, form, which fashions it from inside. The idea 
of haya is bound up with that of a form and that of 
a motion, which is itself regarded as a form: ‘‘The 
term ‘form’ is used for any configuration (hay?a) and 
for any action upon a receptive (kabil) object, 
whether single or compound, so that motions and 
accidents are forms (s#war)” (Ibn Sina, Shifa?, ii, 
282). Avicenna distinguishes motion, as defective 
(ndékisa) form, from completed (¢a4mma) geometric 
shape, such as the square or the circle. The Ikhwan 
al-Safa? have analogous ideas: there is constitutive 
form (sé#va mukawwima) like length, breadth, depth 
(for a body), and perfective form (séva mutammima), 
such as shape (skaki): triangle, square, pentagon, 
circle etc., and motion (ii, 21). Here skaki is used to 
describe the result of motions that produce such and 
such a shape, whether in nature or in art. Haya is 
completed form, considered not by itself, but in 
relation to the motion that, in it, completes consti- 
tutive form. Haya is more alive and more dynamic; 
shakl is static. That is why the word haya is applied 
in particular to the bodies of animals and men, 
which certainly contain curves and angles, but 
whose configuration is more than an arrangement of 
geometric shapes. 

From this meaning it is an easy step to that of 
‘predisposition’, which is more frequent in the 
technical language of philosophy. It is found in 
Avicenna, and it is related to another term from the 
same root: tahayyu’: ‘aptitude’, often used in con- 
junction with isti‘dad. A text of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, 
concerning the development of the soul during 
gestation, is particularly clear; it speaks of ‘“‘the 
aptitude (tahayyu?) and predisposition (istidad) that 
are stamped (yanjabi‘) into the soul, which are 
first form and potentially apt to become form 
in actuality by acquiring the aptitude (‘ind al- 
tahayyu’) for receiving moral characteristics, moral 
actions, the various types of knowledge, education 

..”’ (i, 9). We are here concerned with the configu- 








ration assumed by the soul in the interval between its 
reality as first form in potentiality and its com- 
pletion in moral characteristics etc. This inter- 
mediate situation is well indicated in the phrase in 
which tahayyu? is framed by the two particles 4- (for, 
in order to): ‘‘al-stiva al-ula bi-’l-kuwwa li-tasiva stra 
bi-'L-fal “Sind al-tahayyw li-kubdl al-akhlak ...”. 
There is then a haya of the soul, just as there is of the 
body. Aptitude or predisposition is inherent in haya. 
In fact, the first meaning of the verb tahayya’a in 
Arabic is: ‘to assume one’s haya’ (akhadha lahu 
hay?atahu), and it is from this meaning that it takes 
on that of ‘to be predisposed towards’. Avicenna says 
that one of the causes of the excitement of desire is a 
discontent (dadjar) arising from one haya, and the 
wish to change to another haya. He speaks also of 
particular causes that particularly distinguish one 
hay’a, to the exclusion of another (takhsis haya din 
haya) and make it the object of desire (Shifa?, ii, 
288). The dynamism that distinguishes every haya 
becomes consciousness and desire in the soul. 

A very special use of this term, which derives from 
the Arabic translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
should be noted. The word haya is used to express 
in Arabic Z&t¢ or habitus (malaka). At first sight, this 
meaning appears very far removed from the preceding 
ones; but it may be derived from them, and may 
retain some connexion with them. It would seem 
that we should start from the force of the Vth form 
tahayya’a: ‘to qualify oneself by the particular 
configuration that one assumes’: the fa%i! acts on a 
munfa%il which reacts on it. Aristotle, in the first 
place, defines 2&¢: “olov évépyerd tig tod Eyovtog 
xat éyouévou” (Met., 1022b 4). The illustration that 
he draws from clothing is well represented by the 
Arabic Vth form: one who wears a garment (action) 
is clothed by that garment (reaction). Habitus lies 
between action and reaction. The definition of this 
haya is translated: ka-annaha fi‘lu-mma li-ladhi 
hiya lahu wa-huwa laha. Ibn Rushd comments: “It 
is the action of an agent on an object that undergoes 
the action ... Aristotle says: ‘When something acts 
and something else undergoes its action, the fact of 
undergoing the action (infi‘al) is between the two’; 
this means: . .. when one thing carries out an action 
and acts upon another thing which undergoes its 
action, the haya is the state (hala) that occurs 
between them. If the haya is considered with respect 
to the agent, it is called action; if it is considered 
with respect to the patient (munfa‘il), it is called 
passivity (the fact of undergoing the action)”. This 
commentary is not very clear, for it is based on an 
approximate translation. But, short of being a 
truism, it can have only one meaning: that the 
hay’a unites two characteristics, one active, the 
other passive, and as an intermediary transfers the 
action that is carried out to the patient, and the 
action that is suffered to the agent, the two actions 
mingling into one. It should be remembered that 
hay’a is an intermediate state, of the same type as a 
motion, which allows an object moving towards 
actuality to receive a qualification that it possessed 
in potentiality. We meet, once again, the lexicog- 
raphical meanings of kal and kayfiyya. 

A second meaning of €&t¢ is that of ‘disposition’ 
according to which a being is in a good or a bad con- 
dition’ (SidBects, xa8’ fv % ed 4 xaxd¢ Staxetrae 
7 Staxelyevov, Met. A 1022b 10). Arad Qeatg is ren- 
dered wad‘. Averroes’s commentary: “‘Hay’a is used 
of the state (hala) that is produced as a consequence 
of a composition (tarkib, instead of the wag‘ of the 
translation). It is the haya by virtue of which the 
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composition of a thing is good or bad. For example, 
health . . . is a haya which results from a composition, 
that of the organs and the humours”. This haya is 
good or bad, either in itself, or with regard to another 
hay’a. This meaning comes close to that which we 
have encountered in Ibn Sina, concerning the 
disposition from which desire springs. 

Finally this term enters into the nomenclature of 
a branch of astronomy (‘ilm al-nudjuim) which is 
called “ilm al-hay?a (q.v.]. According to the definition 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, it is ‘“‘the knowledge of the 
hieratic order of the spheres, the number of the 
heavenly bodies,, the divisions of the zodiac and its 
stars, their distances, sizes and motions’. It is per- 
haps because haya is used of the organic human 
body, the microcosm, that the term is applied to 
the macrocosmic order. 
Bibliography: Rasa@il Ikhwan al-Safa?, Cairo 
1928; Ibn Sina, Shifa?, National Press, Cairo 
1952—; Ibn Rushd, Tafsir ma ba‘d al-fabi‘a, ed. 
Bouyges, Beirut 1942. (R. ARNALDEZ) 
HAYAT (a.), life. The Kur’4n mentions life in 
very many verses. God is Himself living (hayy), 
see II, 255; XL, 65, etc. Al-Tabari writes, in his 
Tafsir (ed. Dar al-Ma‘“arif, v, 386): “This word hayy 
describes Him who has perpetual (da@?ima) life and 
a permanent existence (baka?) without any initial 
or terminal limit, for everything that is not He, 
although it be living, has a life that begins at a 
definite point and ends at a fixed limit”. On this, he 
says, all the commentators are agreed. They differ 
on other questions. For some God is Himself spoken 
of as living because He Himself provides for the 
maintenance of His creatures and allots every 
creature its portion. He is therefore living by virtue 
of His management (tadbir) of the Universe, not by 
virtue of Life. For others He is living by virtue of 
Life, which is one of His attributes. Others again say 
that it is one of His names. Al-Zamakhshari states 
that kayy,in the technical language of the theologians, 
describes one who has knowledge and power (Kash- 
shaf, Cairo 1948, i, 291). The question of the Life of 
God enters into general discussions on the divine 
attributes. A critical account is to be found in the 
Fisal of Ibn Hazm (Cairo 1317, ii, 153f.). In the 
Mafatih al-ghayb, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, taking up 
Avicenna’s distinctions between necessary and 
possible being, shows that God is the only necessary 
being, but that, contrary to Ibn Sina’s contention, 
the existence of the possible being does not neces- 
sarily follow from the existence of the necessary 
being in itself, that is to say that creatures do not 
necessarily proceed from God; they are created 
by Him, in His Wisdom and His Freedom. This is 
the sense that should be given to hayy (ii, 307 f.). 

The Kur?4n also mentions life in this world (al- 
hayat al-dunyda) in order to contrast it in a religious 
and moral sense with the after-life. Life on earth, as 
a creation of God and considered in itself, is full of 
beauties; but it is nothing in comparison with the 
next life (Sara III, 185), and the error of the unbe- 
lievers is to cling exclusively to it. Whether the 
attractiveness (fazyin) with which life on earth is 
invested in the eyes of the unbelievers is the effect of 
an illusion for which man is responsible, or the 
result of an action of God, is a problem that normally 
sets Mu‘tazilis and Ash‘aris, Kadaris and Djabaris 
at odds with one another (cf. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 
Mafatih al-ghayb, ii, 198 f.; commentary on II, 212). 
Life in this world, compared with life in the next, is 
something that is purely for use (mata‘; Sira XIII, 
26; XL, 39), that is to say, according to the Tafsir 


al-Djalalayn, a thing of little value which is enjoyed 
for a certain period of time and which disappears. It 
is diversion and play (lakw wa-la%ib) beside the real 
life (XXIX, 64; cf. Blachére, Le Coran, ii, 535, 
note on al-kayawdn as an intensive of haydat). The 
True Life is the ‘abode of permanence’’ (dér al- 
karar). The life of this world may seduce one (gharra; 
VI, 70, XXXI, 33, XLV, 34, etc.). A parable sum- 
marizes these ideas. It compares life in this world to 
the rain that fertilizes the fields; then, when man 
believes that he himself has the power to cultivate 
the fruits of the earth, God sends His amr, that is to 
say, according to the Tafsir al-Djalalayn, His 
judgment and His chastisement, and He mows down 
the crops, and it is as if they had never existed 
(X, 24). Consequently, life on earth and all that is 
connected with it is a gift of God which must be used 
with gratitude and piety, not for its own sake, but 
in order to expend it in good works and thus orientate 
it towards the future Life. Islam does not approve 
of contempt for life. Nevertheless the dunyd is an 
object of reproach, insofar as it “cuts” the path that 
leads to God. Nor is it merely loosely condemned, for 
life on earth is attended with values that remain 
associated with man in the next life (cf. Ghazali, 
Ihy@, 3rd part, Balak ed., 151 f.). 

As for life in the biological sense of the word, it is a 
frequent theme in the Kur’an. There is a kind of 
Kur-anic embryology, for example XXIII, 12-4; 
XXXII, 7-8; LXXVII, 20. Al-Razi comments: “A 
human being is generated from a seed which is itself 
generated from the fourth of the excretions produced 
by the digestion (min fadl al-hadm al-rabi‘, that is to 
say the spermatic fluid). This is generated as a con- 
sequence of the consumption of food, which is of 
animal or vegetable origin. The animal derives from 
the vegetable, and plants are generated from very 
pure earth and water”’ (iv, 188). The end of verse 14 of 
Sira XXIII: “Then we developed him in a second 
creation’, is interpreted as referring to the develop- 
ment of the human being after his birth, during his 
infancy and his youth, the creation of understanding 
(fahm) and reason (‘ak/), until his death. The text 
reads: ansha’ndhu, ‘‘We developed him’’, because 
God established the development of the spirit 
(insh@? al-réh) in man. Al-Razi (¢bid.) points out that 
this is proof of the error of al-Nazzam, who thinks that 
man is spirit and not body, and of the mistake of the 
falasifa, who say that man is indivisible and that he 
is not a body. In fact, man is a compound (murakkab) 
of both attributes. 

Certain Muslim philosophers may have been 
inspired by these verses in their representation of life 
as a development away from matter, proceeding by 
way of organic life to spiritual life. Several passages 
in the Rasa?il Ikhwan al-Safa and in Ibn Tufayl also 
give the impression that the idea of some kind of 
evolution is not unknown to them. For Ibn Badjdia 
(Avempace), in his Risalat al-Ittisal, natural heat 
(al-harr al-gharizi) exists before all the other parts 
of the body; it is the instrument of the instruments; 
all the parts of the body function with reference to 
it; it exists in all the animals that have blood, and 
it is also found in the animals that have no blood; 
itis called the motive force (al-kuwwa al-muharrika) 
it is form (séra), and this form is the prime mover, 
the natural spirit (al-réh al-gharizi). In the womb the 
embryo has organs that make it resemble a plant: 
this is what is created in the first place; it is nour- 
ished, and grows, like a plant. On emerging from the 
womb, the human being makes use of the senses and 
resembles an irrational animal. It moves in space and 
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has desires: this occurs only because of the arrival of 
the spiritual form (al-siirva al-riéihaéniyya) which 
appears in the “common sense’’ and the imagination. 
At this level of life the imaginative form (al-sira al- 
mutakhayyila), as the imaginative force (al-kuwwa 
al-khayaliyya), is the prime mover. Below this there 
is the impulsive nutritive force (al-kuwwa al- 
ghadhiya al-nazi‘iyya) and the sensory force for 
propagating the species (al-kuwwa al-munmiya al- 
hssiyya). Animality begins with sensory spiritual 
form, the first degree of the spiritual forms. Below 
this is the vegetable kingdom, and it is disputed 
whether plants are living creatures; this problem is 
made more acute by the relationship of faydat and 
hayawan. The plant-man in the womb is potentially 
an animal, for the natural spirit that is in it is capable 
of receiving spiritual form. The natural spirit that 
is in plants is incapable of doing so. The reason for 
this is a difference in the mixture of the humours (al- 
imtizddj). Beyond the senses and the imagination 
comes thought (al-kuwwa al-fikriyya), when intelli- 
gibles, which are potential in the sensory, become 
actual. 

We can recognize in this structure the broad out- 
line that the commentaries have taken from the 
Kur’an. But for the falésifa this development is not 
due to a series of disconnected creative acts of God. 
The Aristotelian idea of potentiality introduces a 
dynamism into nature itself. Moreover philosophical 
doctrine, in the tradition of Plato and Aristotle, 
connects life essentially with the soul. For example, 
al-Kindi (Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. Abi 
Rida, Cairo 1950, i, 226) sees life as an accident that 
happens to the body, since the living being disap- 
pears when life is extinguished, while the body 
retains its corporeity. The natural heat or natural 
spirit which is in the heart of the animal is not itself 
life; it is merely a disposition by virtue of which the 
animal can receive life (u‘iddat fihi li-yandla biha 
‘l-hayat). Al-Kindi gives two versions of the Aristote- 
lian definition of life: the (first) entelechy of a 
natural body (with organs) capable of receiving life 
(which has life in potentiality): (1) tamamiyya djirm 
tabi% dhi alat, kabil i-’l-hayat; and (2) istikmal aw- 
wal li-djism tabi dhi bayat bi-'l-kuwwa. 

Thus the conceptions of life in Islam offer us a 
particularly clear example of the interpenetration of 
Greek ideas and Kur?anic images, even though the 
falasifa, by transposing disconnected creative acts 
of God into terms of the continuity of natures, have 
altered the fundamental Islamic meaning. 

Bibliography: Further to that given in the 
article, there may be mentioned Aba Hayydn al- 

Tawhidi, Risdlat al-Hayat, ed. I. Kaylani, in 

Trois éptires ..., Damascus 1951, Fr. tr. Cl. 

Audebert, in BEt.Or., xviii (1963-4), 147-95. 

(R. ARNALDEZ) 

HAYATI-ZADE, Ottoman family of physicians 
and ‘ulamé?, the prominent members of which are: 

(1) Mustafa Feydi, said to have been a convert 
from Judaism (born Moshe ben Raphael Abravanel) 
and to have acted as interpreter during the inter- 
rogation of the ‘Messiah’ Shabbétay Sebi ([¢.v.], see 
also DGNME), became eis al-afibba? [see HEKIM- 
BASH!] in 1080/1669-70 and died in 1103/1691-2. He 
is the author of a ‘kkamsa’ entitled al-Rasa@il al- 
mush fiyya fi ’l-amrdd al-mushkila, on the nature, 
symptoms and treatment of various diseases, based 
on the Latin works of various European writers of 
the 16th century and the first half of the 17th 
century (Fernelius, Fracastor, Mercado, Fonseca, 
etc.); the five treatises concern (1) Hypochondriac 


affection, (2) true hypochondria, (3) syphilis, (4) 
plica polonica, and (5) malignant fever (MSS: 
British Museum, Add. 5984 (see Rieu, CTM, 125 f.), 
Istanbul, Topkapi Saray (see Karatay, nos. 1799- 
1801), etc.). 

(z) His son, Mehmed Emin, also a physician, 
followed at the same time the ‘“tlmiyye career and 
was for seven months in 1746/1159 Shaykh al-Islam 
(Danigmend, Kronoloji, iv, 537). 

Bibliography: Bursalf Mehmed TAhir, ‘Oth- 
man méiPellifleri, iii, 232f.; A. Adnan-Adivar, 
Osmankh tirklerinde ilim, Istanbul 1943, 111-3; 
A. Galante, Médecins juifs, Istanbul 1938, 13-14; 
idem, Nouveaux documents sur Sabbetai Sevi, 
Istanbul 1935, 95, 106; S. Rozanes, History of the 
Jews in Turkey (in Hebrew), iv, Sofia 1935, 116; 
Izzet, Hekim-bast odast, 33. (Ep.) 
HAYATILA, Arabic broken plural from Haytal, 

the name given by Islamic writers to the (H)ephtha- 
lites or White Huns, the Ye-Ta of the Chinese 
authors, a steppe people from Mongolia who settled 
along the Oxus during the fourth or fifth centuries 
A.D. and formed one, or perhaps several, powerful 
kingdoms. The first Huns to appear in Khurdsan, 
some twenty-five years earlier than the arrival of 
Huns in Europe, were the Chionites of Ammianus 
Marcellinus (XVI, 9, 4; XVII, 5, 1; XVIII, 6, 22). 
Their name may consist of the Pers. xiyén ‘Hun’ +- 
Gk. tribal ending -trat; though W. B. Henning 
(ZDMG, xc (1936), 17) regarded the termination of 
-Eqéadtrat as a Sogdian plural form. The Chionites 
attacked the eastern frontier of Iran ca, A.D. 350, 
but when opposed by Shapur II they came to terms, 
and eventually under their king Grumbates they 
joined his expedition against Roman Mesopotamia. 
At the siege of Amida (A.D. 359) the son of Grum- 
bates was killed, and the body cremated, a striking 
detail which tallies with archaeological data for the 
European Huns (Nandor Fettich, La trouvaiile de tombe 
princiére hunnique & Sseged-Nagyszéksés, 105); from 
the Bishkent valley in Tadjikistan; and for Karashahr 
according to the Chou shu. Subsequent movements 
of certain ‘Kidarite Huns’ can be traced in Bactria 
and Gandhara, but the use of this designation by 
Priscus for the fifth century may involve an anachro- 
nism. The name, at least, derives from that of their 
first king, Kidara, well attested in the late fourth 
century by coins, and also in Chinese annals (cf. 
W. M. McGovern, The early empires of Central Asia, 
408). 

According to Ghirshman, the Chionites (who may 
indeed include the Kidarites) were identical with the 
(H)ephthalites; but sinologists such as McGovern 
and Enoki believed the latter were a fresh horde who 
descended on Tukhiristan during the fifth century 
A.D. and drove the Kidarites into Gandhara. Eastern 
invaders repulsed from Iran by Bahram V in A.D. 
427 may have been from either group. But it was 
specifically to the Haydtila that Firiz resorted for 
aid to gain the throne of Iran from his brother 
Hormizd III in A.D. 457. Later he turned against 
the HayAtila and attacked them, but was defeated 
and captured by their king, called Akhshunwar by 
al-Jabari or Khushnavaz by Firdawsi. He obtained 
his release by leaving his son Kub4d as a hostage, but 
later ransoming him returned to the attack, and 
charged his cavalry into a hidden ditch to perish with 
all his men. According to Jabari, i, 879, his opponent 
had the bodies interred in tumuli (al-nawdwis). The 
classic account of the (H)ephthalites in this context 
is by Procopius, Wars, I, 3, who claims that though 
Huns by name and race, they did not live as nomads, 
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were of fair complexion and regular features (a detail 
scarcely corroborated by paintings at Bamiyan) and 
practised inhumation of the dead, up to twenty of 
his boon-companions being buried with each chief. 
This contrasts with the cremation found amongst 
the Chionites. The Sasanian Kubad owed his restor- 
ation in A.D, 488 or 9 to (H)ephthalite support. In 
A.D. 557 Khusraw Anishirw4n allied himself with the 
Khan of the Turks, called Sindjiba or DiAT(Bovadog in 
the Arabic and Byzantine sources, to crush the (H)eph- 
thalites. The fullest account is that of Firdawsi, who 
names the vanquished ruler Ghatfar. This is apparent- 
ly the K&tovaApog of Menander Protector (FHG, IV, 
206 and 225), who is called Wazar or Waraz in Tabari, 
i, 859. After a fierce battle the Hayatila were dispers- 
ed, and their lands partitioned between the Turks and 
the Sdsanians. To the same period belongs the enig- 
matic ruler npky MLK?, whose name appears thus in 
Pahlavi script on coins of the Kabul area, and who 
may also have minted at Andarab. The extent to 
which the kingdom of Zabulistan [q.v.], south of the 
Hindu Kush, was distinct from that of the Hephtha- 
lites in Bactria is disputable. Even after the arrival 
of the Arabs in Khurasan during 31/651, (H)ephtha- 
lite survivors from Harat took part in resistance to 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir in Kihistan (Tabari, i, 2886), 
while as late as 85/704 others are mentioned with 
‘Tibetans’ and ‘Turks’ during confused fighting in the 
rebellion of Misa b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim (Tabari, ii, 
1153). Yakiat, s.v. Badghis, calls this district the 
‘headquarters of the Hayatila’ (Dar mamlakai al- 
Haydatila), a reminiscence of the tribe’s participation 
in the wars of the local chief Tarkhan Nizak against 
the Arab governors, in particular Kutayba b. Muslim. 
Earlier, the main centre of the Hayatila was pro- 
bably at Kunduz. 

Unless it survives in Khaldji Turkish (see below), 
the language of the HayAtila is entirely unattested, 
like that of the European Huns. The ‘Iranian’ hypo- 
thesis of Ghirshman and Enoki—based on the coin 
legends in cursive Greek script, though these are 
sometimes difficult to decipher— has now been over- 
taken by the discovery of earlier inscriptions at 
Surkh Kotal which prove the language in question 
to have been the local Iranian dialect of Bactria. For 
the speech of the Haydtila themselves, the ‘Turkish’ 
hypothesis, supported by Minorsky’s evidence, now 
holds the field. According to the Chou Shu, the 
Hayatila practised polyandry. Eastern Hun military 
equipment, probably Kidarite, is represented on a 
silver dish (O.M. Dalton, The treasure of the Oxus*, 1964, 
53, no. 201), and included a straight sword, possibly 
two-handed, and a compound bow, but no stirrups. 
The view that such modern tribes as the now Pashtu- 
speaking Ghilzai-Khaldji of Afghanistan, or the 
Turkish-speaking Khaladj of Iran represent descen- 
dants of the Hayatila was shown by Minorsky to 
have the authority of al-Khuwarizmi, Mafatih al- 
“‘uliim, 119. To connect the Persian-speaking Dja- 
ghuri of Afghanistan would also be attractive, but 
in all cases the links are very tenuous. 
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Pétude de VEuraste Centrale, Wiesbaden 1963, 

232-3. (A. D. H. Bivar) 

HAYAWAN “the animal kingdom”, Arabic 
word derived from a Semitic root (cf. Hebrew 51°97) 
implying a notion of life (haydt [g.v.]). It is attested 
only once in the Kur’4n (X XIX, 64), where it means 
“the true life’ and is used of the other world; the 
dictionaries state that a spring of Paradise is also 
called by this name, but the most usual meaning of 
hayawan, used as a singular or a collective, is an 
animal or animals in general, including man, who 
is more precisely called al-hayawdn al-natik, 

1. Lexicography. The fauna of the Arabian pe- 
ninsula has been covered under AL-‘ARAB, DJAZIRAT— 
v, and it is probable that it has scarcely changed since 
pre-Islamic times, except for the disappearance of 
the lion which occurred long ago, and the more 
recent disappearance of the ostrich; even in the 
peninsula however the ancient terminology, as found 
in the classical lexicographical works, has not always 
survived; furthermore, in the other Arabic-speaking 
countries, the indigenous or imported fauna, while 
it has common Mediterranean characteristics, does not 
have a nomenclature which is absolutely identical 
with that of ancient Arabia, for dialect terms have 
been formed or borrowed from local languages (see 
for instance V. Monteil, Faune du Sahara occidental, 
Paris 1951), and furthermore the same word may be 
applied in different regions to different animals [see 
esp. FANAK]. In general, however, for the better- 
known animals, the terminology is very similar 
throughout the Arabic-speaking countries. 

As regards the classical period, this vocabulary 


! formed the subject, as early as the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th 


centuries, of a series of monographs dealing particu- 
larly with domestic animals (horse, camel, etc.), and 
the Arabic dictionaries have carefully recorded it; a 
lexicographical work such as the Mukhassas of Ibn 
Siduh gives to animals a space proportionate to their 
importance in the life of the Arabs (vi, 135-viii, 186), 
and the richness of the Arabic vocabulary to describe 
certain species of animals has long been recognized. 
This wealth is due partly to the fact that investigators 
have collected terms belonging to various archaic 
dialects, partly to the multiplicity of metaphors used 
by the poets, and finally to a highly developed 
differentiation between the animals according to age, 
sex, ability to reproduce, colour of fur or plumage, 
formation of limbs, lips etc.; thus it is that Fr. 
Hommel, Die Namen der Satigethiere bei de: stid- 
semitischen Volkern, Leipzig 1879, records more than 
120 words for the horse and more than 160 for the 
camel. However, the number of really specific terms 
varies, in accordance with various factors, from one 
to four: 

(a) Most wild animals are indicated by one single 
term, if we exclude synonyms or the names of 
varieties which are difficult to identify (‘ukdb 
“eagle”, fem.; {a@°as “‘peacock’’, masc.; etc.). 

(b) Two terms are used for: (1) wild animals which 
live in flocks: a collective noun and a noun of unity 
used for either sex (naml “‘ants’/namla ‘“‘an ant’’), 
but the noun of unity, characterized in this case by 
the same suffix as the feminine, tends to be felt as 
indicating the female (hamdm “pigeons” /kamdma 
“a pigeon” > “a female pigeon’’); (2) wild or dom- 
estic animals in which the sexes are distinguished: 
the masculine form is reserved for the species and 
for the male when the feminine form comes from the 
same root (kalb ‘“‘dog’’/kalba “bitch’’); when the 
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opposite is the case, the word for the female, though 
grammatically feminine, has a masculine form and 
often indicates both the female and the species 
(dabu‘ (fem.) “hyena” /dkikhk (masc.) “male hyena’’). 

(c) Three terms are used for a certain number of 
species: a collective noun, a noun of unity used 
regardless of sex, and a term to indicate the male of 
certain animals who live in flocks (na‘aém “‘ostriches”’/ 
naSadma “an ostrich” of either sex/zalim ‘‘male 
ostrich”). In cases such as himdr “donkey” | himdara 
and atan “female donkey”, himdra seems to be a 
secondary fem. and not a noun of unity for either 
sex (cf. Hebrew hamdér/atén). 

(d) For some domestic species which live very 
close to the Bedouins, four terms can be found: one 
for the species, one for the individual regardless of 
sex, one for the female and a fourth fot the male 
(#42 “‘camels” | bar “tone animal of the herd” / naka 
“female camel’’ / djamal ‘“(male) camel’’). In this 
category the name of the species is generally mas- 
culine in form but treated grammatically as feminine 
(e.g., 4041, ghanam, etc.) because of the preponderance 
of females over males. 

Examination of a certain number of names of 
animals shows that the name of the female is inde- 
pendent of that of the male and that the formation 
of the feminine by the addition of the suffix -t > -a 
is secondary; this “‘particularizing’’ suffix serves 
basically to form the nouns of unity used for either 
sex (baghla means a he-mule as well as a she-mule) 
but, the females being always more numerous than 
the males among the animals which live in herds, the 
noun of unity comes to be confused with the noun 
for the female (¢.g., dadjadja ‘‘one fowl of the poultry 
yard” > “hen”). On this question, see Ch. Pellat, 
Sur quelques noms d’animaux en arabe classique, in 
GLECS, 25 May 1960. 

Among the great number of names found in the 
lexicographical or zoological works, the existence 
should be noted, along with specific or metaphorical 
terms, of appellations formed like the kunya [q.v.] or 
the ma‘rifa [see 13nN] of humans: umm hubayn 
“chameleon”, ibn dwa “‘jackal’’, etc.; these metony- 
mical forms, widely used throughout the centuries 
especially in Arabic dialects (see Dozy, Suppl., 
S.vv. tbn, abi, umm), have sometimes ended by 
supplanting the corresponding specific term, but this 
cannot be considered as a systematic personification 
of the animals in question, for a number of plants 
have similar names; we might rather consider them 
as euphemisms used with prophylactic intent or as a 
kind of pet-name, notably for example when such 
an attractive creature as the sparrow is called 4bé@ 
Muhriz, Aba Muzahim, Abu Ya‘kib, etc. 

2. Animals among the pre-Islamic Arabs. 
All the same the Bedouin, like other peoples, at- 
tributed to animals the qualities and the faults of 
humans, as is proved by a number of proverbs which 
are undoubtedly pre-Islamic. These proverbs almost 
all appear in the form of an elative followed by the 
name of the animal; thus generosity is attributed to 
the cock (askhka min lafiza), perfidy to the lizard 
(akhda‘ min dabb), stupidity to the bustard (ahmak 
min hubdrd), boldness to the lion (adjra? min al-layth), 
etc. (see the collections of proverbs, and especially 
the index to the proverbs in the K. al-Hayawdn of 
al-Djahiz). 

It has been noticed moreover that a certain number 
of tribes of ancient Arabia bear the names of animals: 
Asad “lion”, Kuraysh “shark’’, etc. and it has been 
suggested that they might have a totemic signifi- 
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cance; on this subject, W. R. Smith (Kinship and 
marriage in early Arabia, London 1903) collected 
some factual details about survivals of animal cults, 
prohibitions of certain foods and other indications, 
and inferred from them the existence of a totemic 
system among the early Arabs; his theory has not 
on the whole, however, been accepted by ethnologists, 
and it is possible that the importance which the 
Bedouins of necessity attach to animals of every 
kind does not arise at all from totemism but is simply 
a form of animalism (see J. Henninger, in F. Gabrieli 
(ed.), L’antica socteta beduina, Rome 1959, 85-6 and 
references there given). It is perhaps worth recalling 
here that the early Arabs portrayed the souls of the 
departed in the form of a bird (haéma), usually a sort 
of owl, which flew for some time around the tomb 
and on occasion cried out for vengeance (see I. 
Goldziher, in Globus, 1xxxiii (1903), 3 ff., analysed 
by G.-H. Bousquet, in Arabica, 1960/3, 257-60). 
Although the Prophet rejected this belief (ld Sadw* 
wa-la hamat* wa-ld safar*), it has lived on under 
Islam in various forms [see TAYR]. 

The Kur’4n (V, 102/103, VI, 139/138 ff.) inveighs 
against the practices of the djdhiliyya which con- 
sisted of consecrating certain animals to certain gods, 
or of applying a taboo to certain camels, sheep and 
other animals among the herds. The animalism of 
the early period included also, as well as the baliyya 
{q.v.], various sacrifices, concerning which it suffices 
to refer to the comprehensive work of J. Chelhod, Le 
sacrifice chez les Arabes, Paris 1955; a number of 
them, however, have been retained in Islam [see 
pHaBIHA] and Muslims today still perform sacrifices 
on many occasions (see, ¢.g., A. Jaussen, Coutumes 
des Arabes au pays de Moab, 337-63). Animals were 
and still are associated with the practice of sympa- 
thetic magic such as istimfar [q.v.]; even quite recent 
zoologists expatiate happily upon the method of inter- 
preting the sight of one or another animal in a dream 
[see TASBIR AL-RU°YA], also on the magic properties 
of the different organs, of which sorcerers make great 
use [see SIHR]. Fabulous animals inhabited the deserts 
{see GHUL], and it was often in animal form that the 
djinns [q.v.] approached humans. Animals such as 
camels, horses, cows, sheep, greyhounds, cats and 
bees possess baraka [q.v.], but dogs, cats and others 
also possess the evil eye (on all these questions see 
E. Westermarck, Pagan survivals in Mohammedan 
civilization, London 1933, passim). 

3. The creation of animals. Apart from the 
proverbs mentioned above, the folklore of early 
Arabia, in the form in which it has reached us, 
contains hardly any animal stories (see below); 
at the most we find legends explaining the creation 
or the modification of certain animals. Thus the 
mouse (fa?va) was a miller’s wife or a Jewess who 
was metamorphosed; similarly certain lizards were 
formerly tax-gatherers, etc. (see al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘, 
197 and references). This question of animal meta- 
morphoses (maskh) retains a certain importance, even 
under Islam, while the Kur’4n, apparently, solved 
the problem; for it states repeatedly that animals 
were created by God (II, 159/164, XXXI, 9/10, 
XLII, 29, XLIII, 11/12, XLV, 3/4) “[starting] from 
a liquid” (XXIV, 44/45) and that, of every thing, 
God “created a pair” (LI, 49): To the word dabba 
(pl. dawabb), which is used here instead of hayawdn 
and refers more especially to riding animals and 
domestic animals, is opposed, in the verses intended 
to emphasize the Divine solicitude, the term an‘am, 
the herds, of which God sent down ‘‘eight (single) 
pairs” (XX XIX, 8/6; see also XXV, 51/49, XXXVI, 
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71); camels deserve a special mention for ‘‘they were 
created by Him for you” (XVI, 5). 

However, early beliefs concerning the temporary 
or permanent metamorphoses of certain humans 
into animals are confirmed by such verses as ‘“‘Those 
whom Allah has cursed, against whom He has been 
angry, of whom He has made monkeys and pigs” 
(V, 65/60) or ““‘We have said (to those who have 
broken the Sabbath): ‘‘Be despicable monkeys!’ ” 
(II, 61/65; see also VII, 166). There were two problems 
for commentators to solve: the first was to find out 
to what events the verses quoted above referred, 
and the second to examine the fate reserved for these 
creatures who had been metamorphosed. It goes 
without saying that the replies to the first question 
were various; al-Kisa7l, for example (Kisas al- 
anbiya?, 274 f.), considered that the monkeys were 
Israelites who had undergone metamorphosis in the 
time of David for having caught and cooked fish on 
a Saturday, and that the pigs (op. cit., 307) are con- 
temporaries of Jesus who did not believe in 
him. The same Kisa71, following other authors, 
thinks that the animals resulting from these meta- 
morphoses multiplied, while others on the contrary 
think that they died without issue, that is to say 
that God had created independently the species in 
question (see al-Djahiz, K. al-Hayawan, iv, 68). 
The belief in creation by metamorphosis or in the 
modification of certain animals is still current (see, 
é.g., H. Massé, Croyances et coutumes persanes, Paris 
1938, i, 185 ff.). To maskh is closely linked the quest- 
ion of metempsychosis, at least for the unorthodox 
sects and the theologians who admit the transmigra- 
tion of souls into the bodies of animals (see HULUL, 
TANASUKH]. We should note in passing that the 
Beast [see DABBA] is associated in Muslim eschatology 
with the Last Judgement and that a Kur?anic verse 
(VI, 38): ‘No creature is there [crawling] on the earth, 
no bird flying with its wings, but they are nations 
like unto yourselves.... Then to their Lord they 
shall be mustered”, permits commentators to con- 
sider that the animals too will experience the Re- 
surrection and the Last Judgement [see KrvAMA}. 
Furthermore, the Kur?4n, which mentions some 
dozen different species, contains five sévas named 
after animals: the Cow (II), the Bee (XVI), the Ant 
(XXVIII), the Spider (X XIX), and the Elephant 
(CV)—the largest and the smallest creatures thus 
being included. 

4. Animals and Muslim law. Islam concerns 
itself with animals in many other connexions, and 
there is hardly a chapter of Muslim law which does 
not deal with them. Domestic animals are subject 
to the zakat [g.v.]; the sale of animals [see Bay‘, 
TIDJARA]} is bound by restrictions in connexion with 
the legality of the consumption of their flesh (e.g., 
it is forbidden to sell pigs; however it is permitted 
to sell leeches, though it is forbidden to eat them); 
the question of their barter against other animals 
{see J. Schacht, Origins, 108) or of a contract for 
delivery with prepayment {see SALAM] is also debated; 
ritual sacrifices are the subject of precise instructions 
as is the killing of animals intended for eating 
(see DHABIHA]; to this chapter is connected that 
of hunting and game [see sayp] and, secondarily, 
of furs [see FARW]; the prohibitions imposed on 
pilgrims in a state of ikrém form another legal 
question [see HADJDJ and IHRAM}, while some 
traditions of the Prophet lead to the posing of the 
question whether, outside the state of ikram, it is 
legal to kill certain animals and, on occasion, to 
eat their flesh. Thus the fundamental problem is 
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reached, which concerns on the one hand food, and 
on the other the use for other purposes of one or 
another portion of a forbidden animal. In what 
follows we shall concern ourselves with the juridical 
status (hukm) of the various species of animals. 

The Kur?4n enumerates on several occasions the 
prohibitions concerning the eating of the flesh of an 
animal which has not been ritually slaughtered, 
concerning the spilt blood, and the pig (V, 4/3; see 
also II, 168/173, VI, 146/145, XVI, 116/115), but in 
the last verse it provides for the lifting of the pro- 
hibitions in a case of absolute necessity (on the 
question of the pig, see KHINZiR; for the spilt blood, 
we remember that the early Arabs, when they were 
dying of thirst in the desert, sometimes resigned 
themselves to slaughtering a camel and drinking its 
blood [madjduk ; see Arabica, 1955/3, 327]). Traditions 
of the Prophet and Islamic jurisprudence concede 
this dardva, but in general they are much stricter, 
for they impose prohibitions upon species of which 
nothing is said in the Kur?4n, but without, it seems, 
restoring pre-Islamic practices (on which at present 
we possess only inadequate data). In fact the juridical 
schools have endeavoured, in a completely empirical 
way, to put an end to the uncertainty which existed 
in the early period of Islam (see I. Goldziher, Muh. 
St., ii, 74) and to draw up lists of animals the con- 
sumption of which is lawful (halal), prohibited 
(kardm) or reprehensible (makréh), without reaching 
absolute agreement (the Haydt al-Hayawdn of al- 
Damiri, used with caution, is the most useful manual 
on this, for the author indicates the legal classifi- 
cation of each species according to the various 
schools). 

In order to arrive at the kukm, several general 
criteria, Kur?dnic or based on tradition, have been 
applied by all the schools. Thus, by virtue of V, 
97/96 “‘Permitted to you is the game of the sea and 
the food of it’’, all fish are lawful and their flesh may 
be eaten without ritual slaughter; however, some 
marine or aquatic animals are declared hardm or 
makrih, or are still the subject of discussions, for 
they come within the sphere in which other criteria 
are applied; thus the frog, which would normally 
be halal, is regarded as hardm because the Prophet 
forbade the killing of it (see below). Moreover, some 
S{ukaha? zealots, in their meticulous search for any- 
thing impure, condemn the eating of those aquatic 
animals which have names resembling those of unlaw- 
ful land animals (‘‘dog of the sea’, “pig of the sea’”’, 
‘ass of the sea’’; their zeal leads them to prohibit 
an animal which has the same name as a forbidden 
animal even in a language other than Arabic, as 
with the ass, which in West Africa has the same name 
as the pig, cf. A. Gouilly, L’Islam dans l’ Afrique 
occidentale frangaise, Paris 1952, 205), or those which 
have the same shape (especially the eel, which is the 
same shape as the serpent). They go so far as to 
declare unlawful all marine creatures which have 
not got the shape of fishes (Hanafis), with the ex- 
planation that the Kur?anic text authorizes fishing, 
but not necessarily the eating of everything caught 
(al-Marghinani, Hiddya, ms. Paris ar. 6763, fol. 
248 v.). Special cases are the scatophagous fishes, 
fishes found inside the belly of another fish, and 
above all the (afi, dead fish floating in the water, 
which is lawful only for the Malikis and the Sh4fi‘is, 
though the Hanafis permit the {afi if it has been 
killed by an accident and has not died a natural death, 
which leads to a discussion of whether death from 
heat or cold is to be considered as natural (al-Marghi- 
nani, op. cit., fol. 249 v.). The crustaceans are often 
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unlawful or reprehensible, as is the whole class of 
animals with shells. 

By virtue of the verses (V, 6-7/4-5) “‘The good 
things (fayyibat) are permitted you’’, we find included 
in the chapter of what is halal those animals whose 
flesh is esteemed for its flavour (chickens, sheep, 
etc.); conversely, the peacock and other animals are 
declared kardm because of the bad quality of their 
flesh. By the same token istikdhkdr or istikhbath, 
t.e., the habit of consuming unpleasant food, causes 
animals possessing it to be classed among those 
which are hardm: e.g., scarab beetles. In this field 
there is a certain amount of indecision and not a 
little subtlety: the stork for example, which would be 
halal, is regarded as kardm because it eats snakes. 
Snakes themselves are halal, but eating them classes 
the stork among the carnivores. Indeed, among the 
Traditions of the Prophet which are also invoked, 
there is one (see Abi Dawid, xxvi, 32; Zayd b. ‘Ali, 
Corpus iuris, no. 538), which was to serve also as the 
basis for a division into baha?im and siba‘ (see below), 
and according to which all carnivores are forbidden 
whether they are mammals equipped with fangs 
(dhu nab) or birds provided with claws (dha mikhlab); 
put it is not universally accepted, and the MaAlikis 
(see al-Kayrawani, Risdla, ed. and tr. Bercher, 
*Algiers 1949, 299) permit the eating of the flesh of 
birds of prey, while the Awza‘is (see al-Damiri, s.v. 
al-bazi) consider that no bird is kardm. All the juris- 
consults regard the cat, the dog, the wolf, the croco- 
dile etc. as hardm, and travellers report with disgust 
any cases of eating dogs which they witness (see, 
¢.g., al-Mukaddasi, Description deV Occident musulman, 
Algiers 1950, 61 and n. 172); the fox is generally 
considered as lawful, the jackal and the wild cat 
are the subject of disagreement, and the hyena is 
lawful, except for the Malikis, who pronounce it 
makraih. (The Prophet, questioned on the lawfulness 
of the hyena, is said to have replied: ‘““But who eats 
the hyena?”’; see al-Damiri, s.v. arnab; Ibn Madja, 
xxviii, 15; al-Tirmidhi, xxiii, 4). The classification 
of the elephant is disputed, for although it is a 
herbivore, it possesses means of defence which are 
termed nab in Arabic. 

According to another hadith the Prophet is said 
to have forbidden the killing of bees (because God 
made a revelation to them [see NAHL}), ants (for 
the same reason [see NAML]), frogs (because they were 
close to God when the Throne was upon the water and 
because their croaking is a praise to God), hoopoes (be- 
cause of the part which one of them played with Solo- 
mon [see HUDHUD]),and finally the surad (magpie) 
which was the first to fast; it follows that it is also 
forbidden to eat the flesh of these animals, although 
opinions do not altogether agree on this. Swallows 
and bats are the subjects of the same prohibition 
because the Prophet forbade the killing of them for 
similar reasons, but the jurisconsults are far from 
agreeing on the authenticity of the hadiths about 
them. Conversely, certain animals are hardm because 
the Prophet ordered them to be killed for their impious 
conduct; these fawdsik are the kite (kida@’a), the black 
and white crow (abka‘), the scorpion, the mouse and 
the ‘akér dog; the kite and the dog are already 
included in another prohibition; the other varieties 
of crow are lawful, while the prohibition concerning 
the mouse extends to all rodents with the exception 
of the jerboa, which in any case is sometimes classed 
among the kashardt or insects, which are considered 
as hardm, except by the MAlikis; thus the scorpion 
is already forbidden under this heading, but the idea 
of hasharat is rather confused, for among them is 
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found the lizard (which is #aldl) and the hedgehog 
(Aalal among the ShAfi‘is); on the other hand, locusts 
[see DJARAD], which form a supplementary food for 
the Bedouin, are not forbidden by any school, 
even if found dead (this, with fish, is one of the 
two maytas which according to one hadith are 
lawful). But some insist that they must have been 
intentionally killed and their heads cut off. (Yet 
against this may be cited ‘Ali, who is reputed to have 
said kulku kullahu “eat them all’, when shown a 
heap of locusts some of which were already dead; 
al-Marghinani, of. cit., fol. 249 v.). Reptiles are in 
general considered unlawful or reprehensible, except 
among the MAlikis who merely apply the criterion of 
harmfulness and authorize the eating even of poiso- 
nous snakes if the poisonous part has been cut off. 
The lizard (dubb), however, is often recognized as 
lawful, by virtue of some fadiths which state that 
the Prophet abstained from them merely because of 
personal dislike, but some others say that this species 
represents a tribe of the Bani Isra7il which had been 
metamorphosed, and this leads to their being pro- 
hibited (al-Bukhari, Ixx, 10, 28; Abii Dawid, xxvi, 
27; al-Darimi, vii, 80; Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 111 f., etc.; 
ef. al-Ghazali, Ikya?, ii, 93). Animals which are 
considered to have no liquid blood are in general 
regarded as lawful, since blood is what constitutes 
the impurity of animals which have not been ritually 
slaughtered (al-Ghazali, Ipy@?, ii, 83). Many, however, 
are forbidden (except by the M4likis) because of the 
disgust which is felt for them and which causes them 
to be classed among the khabd?ith, “unclean foods”, 
discouraged by the Kur’4n (VII, 156/157). This 
vicious circle, from the logical point of view, is more- 
over applied to other foods and allows all prohibitions 
to be canonized. This is particularly true for the 
hasharat al-ard, (sometimes khashdsh), a term 
which embraces in a variable and inconsequential way 
the small animals which live on the ground, and are 
in general forbidden or reprehensible, in spite of a 
hadith (Abi Dawid, xxvi, 29a; cf. Damiri, s.v.). 
They include scorpions, all kinds of insects, and 
worms, Concerning the latter there is much dis- 
agreement, for it is difficult not to eat them acciden- 
tally with other foods. Some schools make efforts 
to distinguish those which have been engendered by 
the food itself from those which have not, those which 
are alive or dead, those which have rah or not (cf. 
discussion by al-Djaziri, Kitab al-Fikh, ii, 3 and n. 1). 

In general birds without talons are permitted, but 
certain of them are the subjects of discussion, and 
receive different classifications according to the 
schools; this is the case notably with the parrot and 
the owl. 

It goes without saying that a certain number of 
animals have not received any classification, because 
it has not occurred to anyone to eat their flesh. 
Similarly for very rare species the question has not 
been solved because it has not arisen; thus al-Damiri 
mentions that nobody has been concerned with the 
rhinoceros, which he himself considers at first sight to 
be halal; the case of the giraffe is disputed; and 
finally the monkey is regarded as kardm except by 
the Malikis; here there intervenes, as in the case of 
the nisnds (see Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘dlim al-kurba, 
ed. R. Levy, London 1938, 105, tr. 34) the new idea of 
a resemblance between animals and humans, which, 
by a kind of natural law, prevents people eating 
these creatures without a formal prohibition being 
necessary (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, apud al-Damiri, s.v. 
kird, where is found moreover a hadith condemning 
the eating of monkeys). 
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Among domestic animals, while the camel, the ox, 
the sheep etc. present no problem, the equidae give 
rise to disagreements; the horse is lawful for the 
Shafiis and the Hanbalis, while the other schools 
consider it makrih; the domestic ass is hardm, 
except for the Hanbalis who regard it as makrih, 
while the wild ass is halal for all schools except the 
Hanafis. The mule, arising from a crossing of two 
differently classified species, is prohibited, except 
that, at least for those who regard the horse as halal, 
the offspring of a horse and a wild she-ass is permitted. 

In contrast to the other schools, the Zahiris, and 
particularly Ibn Hazm ([g.v.], remain faithful to their 
fundamentalist criterion and base themselves on 
Kur?an, VI, 119 “. . . seeing that He has distinguished 
for you that He has forbidden you”’, to reject pro- 
hibitions which are not found in the Kur?4n. 

The Shi%s do not differ radically from the Sunnis; 
although they differ from them on points of detail, 
they nevertheless base their decisions on identical 
criteria. Thus the Radi al-Nu‘m4n (Kitab al-Iktisdr, 
ed. Muh. Wahid Mirza, Damascus 1376/1957, 95-6), 
who sets forth the doctrine of the IsmA‘ilis, points 
out that God has forbidden the eating of carrion, 
spilt blood and pork (Kur°an, V, 4/3) and that the 
Prophet declared unlawful carnivores with fangs and 
birds with talons (see above); he adds that the hyena 
and the fox are forbidden, and that the eating of the 
lizard, the hedgehog, insects (kaskarat), snakes and 
all the small reptiles or insects included under the 
name of khashash is to be discouraged; only locusts 
caught alive while in flight are permitted. However, 
the Shi‘is include among the flesh which is forbidden 
or reprehensible that of several particular birds 
(the lark etc.) and that of two new categories: birds 
which hover more than they fly, and birds which 
lack both a gizzard and other organs (Querry, 
Droit musulman, ii, 232 ff.). The Isma‘ilis authorize 
the eating of horse-meat only in the case of an animal 
useless for any work, and they forbid absolutely the 
flesh of mules and domestic donkeys; also haradm are 
animals which habitually eat excrement (djalldla), 
unless they have been fed a certain time on herbage. 
It is also hardm to consume the milk or the eggs of 
forbidden animals, but abstention from eating 
certain parts of permitted animals—the glands, the 
spleen, the genitals etc.—is also recommended. 
Among aquatic animals those which have no fishr, 
t.e., scales (cf. Leviticus, XI, 9, Deut. XIV, 9) are 
forbidden, as are those which are not alive when 
caught. In cases of necessity, however, all these pro- 
hibitions are waived. 

These general considerations leave the way open 
for argument, especially in the case of animals which 
are difficult to classify; an example is the cat-fish 
(djirri; see H. Laoust, Profession de foi d’Ibn Batta, 
136-8). Divergences appear as well among the 
Shi sects; thus Ibn Battiita (ii, 352; tr. Gibb, ii, 
468) relates that for the Hanafi inhabitants of Sinope 
(Saniib) the best way of assuring themselves that a 
traveller and his companions adhered to Sunnism 
was to offer them a hare, for the Rafidis do not eat 
the flesh of this animal (though the Isma‘ilis do). 

To the question of the legality of killing certain 
animals is added the forbidding of pilgrims in the 
state of ikradm [q.v.] to shed blood, from which arises 
the problem of how one is to deal with vermin; the 
question arises also in connexion with prayer [see 
SALAT]. 

At another level arises the question of the way in 
which animals are to be treated; for example it is 
permitted to kill a cock, but the Prophet forbade 
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reviling it because it performs the religious function 
of awakening the Faithful at the time of prayer; 
the same rule applies to fleas ‘who awakened a pro- 
phet’’. In general Muslims are counselled to treat 
animals, and particularly their mounts, well, for they 
will have to give account in the next world of any 
cruelty which they have inflicted on them in this 
(on behaviour towards animals, see G.-H. Bousquet, 
Des animaux et de leur traitement selon le Judaisme, 
le Christianisme et PIslam, in St. Isl., ix (1958), 
31-48; H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 
ch. xxii). 

The problem presented by the use of the parts of 
animals regarded as hardm is a complex one which 
cannot be given here the full treatment which it 
deserves (al-Damiri gives precise details on this 
topic). By way of example, among the Ma§likis 
(al-Kayraw4ni, op. czt., 297), the Muslim who has 
had of necessity to eat the flesh of an animal not 
ritually slaughtered may not use its skin as a prayer 
rug, nor may he sell it. Similarly, before the skins of 
wild beasts (sibd‘) may be used as prayer rugs, or 
sold, it is necessary for them to have been ritually 
slaughtered. Although pigs are forbidden in the 
Kur’an, the Malikis allow the use of hogs’ bristles. 

It is hardly possible within the limits of this article 
to enlarge on the subject of the lawfulness of animals, 
the complexity of which in Islamic law is due to 
what the doctors consider to be the insufficiency of 
the Kur°anic regulations. Prohibitions concerning 
food being considered necessary—as is proved by 
the fact that later ‘‘prophets’’ hastened to enact 
more of them [see, ¢.g., HA-MIM]—the schools, in 
order to develop the system outlined in the verses 
at the beginning of this section, applied various 
criteria (on which they are not always unanimous), 
so that in order to present this intricate subject more 
completely, it would be necessary to list all the animals 
and to indicate for each one the kukm adopted by 
each of the different schools. It would also be in- 
structive to compare these classifications with the 
Biblical regulations (Leviticus, XI, 1-47; Deuteron- 
omy, XIV, 4-21; see also Isaiah, LXV, 4, LXVI, 
3, 17) and with the criteria laid down: it is lawful 
to eat ruminant quadrupeds with cloven hoofs (this 
excludes the horse, the donkey, the camel, the rabbit, 
the hare and the pig), also aquatic animals equipped 
with fins and scales; birds which are held in abomi- 
nation and reptiles which are lawful are listed separ- 
ately. The prohibitions set forth in the Old Testament 
are regarded in the Kurdn (IV, 158/160) as a punish- 
ment inflicted on the Jews for their iniquity and their 
disobedience to God, and the Holy Book of Islam had 
no reason to be so severe, but the scruples of the 
fukahd@ led them to adopt a more rigorous position 
and to restrict the alleviations from which Muslims 
could benefit. In certain cases custom supersedes 
a legal ruling which is considered to be too liberal: 
thus, the coney (wabr) is in general considered lawful, 
in contrast to the Biblical regulation, but it is the 
object of prohibitions based on custom, for example 
among the Egyptian Bedouin (see G. W. Murray, 
Sons of Ishmael, London 1935, 90), or among the 
settled communities of Southern Arabia (see Freya 
Stark, The southern gates of Arabia, Penguin ed., 
London 1945, 67 f.). 

5. Animals in literature. Several animal 
species occupy a notable place in pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry. To give an idea of the extent of this, in vol. i 
of al-Madjani ‘l-haditha of F. al-Bustani, Beirut 
1945, which provides a representative survey of this 
poetry, are mentioned, under various names, about 
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80 animals among which camels [see 1811}, horses ! 
(see FARAS], ostriches [see NA‘AM] and lions [see ASAD] 
are the most frequent (M. M. D. al-Nowaihi has 
studied this question in an unpublished thesis pre- 
sented at London in 1942: Animals in ancient Arabic 
poetry (excluding the horse and the camel]; a thesis 
entitled Le chameau dans la poésie arabe antéislamique, 
by E. K. Zakharia, is in course of preparation at 
Paris). 

In Arabic poetry in the Islamic period, animals of 
the desert naturally tend to occupy a less important 
place, even among the classical and neo-classical 
writers, although these continue to describe their 
camels and to boast of their journeys across the 
empty spaces; in spite of the abundance of new 
sources of inspiration, the ‘‘modernists” did not 
hesitate to display their linguistic knowledge. in 
taradiyyat (q.v.] in which they built up artificially an 
extraordinarily rich vocabulary. Some of them wrote 
charming verses on pet animals, especially Muh. 
b. Yasir (see Ch. Pellat, Muhammad b. Yasir al- 
Riydshi wa-ask‘adruh, in Machriq, 1955, 289-338) or 
al-Kasim b. Yisuf b. al-Kasim (see D. Sourdel, 
Vizivat, 229 and index), who composed elegies on 
goats, cats, birds (see K. A. Fariq, An ‘Abbasid 
secretary-poet who was interested in animals, in IC, 
xxiv (1950), 261-70). During the following centuries 
the crow [see GHURAB] and the lion retain their place 
in literature (for they symbolize respectively the 
sadness of separation, and strength and boldness), 
while new species appear: ¢.g., the elephant and the 
giraffe. Descriptions of nature induce new themes 
and original symbols, and the poets describe the 
ugliest animals as well as the pleasantest; the 
pigeon {see HAMAM], the nightingale [see BULBUL], 
the peacock [see TA?Us] are used as symbols, not 
only in Arabic, but also in Persian and in Turkish 
literature. The poets of the Muslim West concerned 
themselves very much with pets, ignoring the camel, 
which they scarcely knew (see H. Pérés, Poésie 
andalouse, 235-47). 

In the field of prose the situation is quite different. 
No stories of animals are found in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
which in any case did not, generally speaking, 
possess a very highly developed folklore [see HIKAYA], 
and the fables attributed to Lukm4n [q.v.] date for 
the most part from after the beginning of Islam. 
The translation of Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.] was thus 
something of a revelation, but it remained a master- 
piece which was occasionally imitated but never 
surpassed. First should be mentioned the verse 
rendering of these fables by Aban al-Lahiki [q.v.}, 
then that by Ibn al-Habbariyya [g.v.] in his Nataidj 
al-fitna fi nagm Kalila wa-Dimna; next the imita- 
tions of Sahl b. Haran [¢.v.] in his K. Tha‘la wa- 
‘Afra and his K. al-Namir wa ’l-tha‘lab (a ms. of 
which has just been identified in Tunis; see ‘A. al- 
Mhiri, in Hawliyydt al-Didmi‘a al-Ténusiyya, i 
(1964), 19-40), of Ibn Zafar [g.v.] in his Sulwan al- 
muta‘ fi ‘udwan al-atba‘, as well as the K. al-Sadif 
wa ’l-baghim of Ibn al-Habbariyya and the Fakihat 
al-kkulafa? of Ibn ‘Arabshah [q.v.]. None of these 
works appears to have gained the same success as 
Kalila wa-Dimna, and it may be said that Arabic 
literature still awaits its La Fontaine. 

We note also that a certain number of animals 
are introduced in the Thousand and one nights and 
that in it the theme of metamorphosis is widely 
used (see N. Elisséeff, Themes et motifs des Mille 
et une nuits, Beirut 1949, 93, 142-4, 193 and passim; 
M. I. Gerhardt, The art of story-telling, Leiden 1963, 
305 ff.). 


Apart from djinns and ghtils (see above) there 
exists also a certain number of fabulous animals, 
mainly birds [see ‘ANKA?, RUKHKH, SIMURGH]. 

In the folklore of certain regions of the Muslim 
world animal stories are most numerous; in North 
Africa, in particular, they form an important element 
of the native Berber literature and show numerous 
affinities with the corresponding western tales; here 
it is the jackal [see 18N AwA], half way between the 
wolf and the fox, which is the central figure (see 
H. Basset, Essai sur la littérature des Berbéres, Algiers 
1920, 240 ff.). In the dialectical Arabic of North 
Africa, the perceptible Berber influence is added to 
the eastern borrowings drawn principally from Kalila 
wa-Dimna; apart from the jackal, the most usual 
figures are well-known animals: the donkey, the ox, 
the ram, the he-goat, the hen, the dog, the cat, as 
well as the fox, the gazelle, the hyena and the lion. 
Most of the manuals and collections of texts in dialect 
Arabic reproduce some of these stories (see Bibl. 
of the art. H1KAya). (Cu. PELLAt) 

6. Animals in art. Representations of animals 
occupy only a restricted place in the art of the Islamic 
countries, limited by the tendencies towards non- 
representationalism and decorative abstraction which 
typify this art and which, though varying consider- 
ably from one region and one period to another in 
their development, contribute in large measure to the 
originality of Muslim civilization [see FANN]. For it 
was primarily religious restrictions which led to 
the prohibition of all representations of living beings 
and which explain their total absence from public 
buildings such as mosques. Such restrictions, however, 
in no way prevented painted or sculptured composi- 
tions of a secular character from taking their in- 
spiration from nature, and in particular from fauna, 
even when they avoided too precise a delineation of 
physical form, or from frequently testifying, within 
the bounds of Islamic culture, to the continuance 
or revival of very ancient traditions. 

A systematic inventory of the zoomorphic figures 
thus used and their main types has not yet been 
undertaken. The diversity of the various fields in 
which such an inquiry would have to be conducted, 
from architectural ornament to illustrations of 
manuscripts and ranging through all the luxury 
articles produced by craft-work, suffices to show its 
importance. But the results obtained would no doubt 
vary greatly according to the nature and material 
of the objects under consideration [see ‘ADJ, BILLAWR, 
etc.]. It would also reveal the differences of treatment 
accorded to each species of animal, based on ideas 
derived either from literature or from daily ob- 
servation as well as symbolic and magic significance 
[see ASAD, FIL, etc.]. This point has been made clear 
in the all too rare studies of any profundity based on 
certain iconographic animal motifs, such as, for 
example, the unicorn or the ibex devouring a snake 
(cf. R. Ettinghausen, Studies in Muslim iconography, 
I, The unicorn, Washington 1950, and The “Snake- 
eating Stag’ in the East, in Late and mediaeval 
studies in honour of Albert Mathias Friend Jr., 
Princeton 1955, 272-86). 

Even before other investigations of this kind are 
undertaken, it may be stated that certain animal 
figures, employed as much for their ornamental 
qualities as for the different connotations that they 
might convey and often associated with the glorifi- 
cation of royal power, made their appearance in 
Islamic art as early as the Umayyad period. Certain 
elements of the bestiary were thus incorporated in the 
sculptures carved in half-relief on the fagade of the 
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palace of Mshatta [q.v.], while subjects of the same 
order, though more familiar, were painted on the 
vaulting of the bath at Kusayr ‘Amra [g.v.], and the 
principal mosaic of the castle of Khirbat al-Mafdjar 
(q.v.] had as its theme two facing gazelles grazing 
and a lion attacking one of them, on each side of 
a majestic tree. Mention must also be made of the 
realistic representation of a galloping horse and 
wounded deer in a fresco of Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi 
{q.v.], for in these experiments we can see the first 
illustrations of a taste which was subsequently to 
prove enduring in the Muslim world. For a long time, 
indeed, the decoration of palaces and rich mansions 
sought to find a place for a whole stock of more or 
less stereotyped animal motifs taken from the 
Sasanid or Hellenistic East, and later associated 
with the life of luxury and pleasure lived by the new 
holders of sovereign power. 

The same reasons explain the frequency of these 
motifs on articles of furniture connected with the 
daily routine of princely life and, whether ceramics 
or metal artefacts or even precious fabrics, charac- 
terized alike by the need to ensure the glory, happi- 
ness and good fortune of the patrons who had ordered 
them. For this reason, particular preference was shown 
for representations of those animals which had long 
been utilized as the symbols of royal power (the lion, 
the bird of prey, etc.), which might evoke the 
sovereign’s pastimes (hunting scenes), or which had 
been endowed with some beneficent properties of 
talismanic and astrological origin (signs of the Zo- 
diac). These images provided the craftsmen with the 
essential elements for linear decorations (painted, 
engraved, or worked on a flat surface) which gener- 
ally combined interlaced floral and geometrical forms 
with bands embellished with strings of quadrupeds 
or birds, as well as medallions decorated with 
figures exactly repeated or sometimes symmetrically 
facing each other. They also formed the subject of 
the rarer sculptures in relief imitating the silhouettes 
of well-known animals especially for ewers and 
incense-burners. 

Examples of this kind remain relatively rare 
during the earliest centuries of Islam, from which 
period we can cite only the bronzes influenced by 
Sasanid tradition, such as the group to which belongs 
the so-called aiguiére of Marwan II. But their 
number steadily increased with the development 
of ‘Abbasid civilisation and its growing receptivity 
to foreign customs, some of which were tainted with 
heterodoxy. A significant proof of this is afforded 
by the Buwayhid articles of goldsmith’s work or 
textiles which, with due observance of the aesthetic 
laws of stylization and repetition, were decorated 
with such animals as felines, ibexes, elephants, 
eagles, peacocks and even griffins (analyses of these 
motifs in G. Wiet, Soteries persanes, Cairo 1947). 
But we can also take as an example the ivory boxes 
made in Muslim Spain in the 4th/1oth century [see 
‘Apy] and Egyptian Fatimid sculptures in crystal, 
ivory or wood (see particularly G. Marcais, Les figures 
Vhommes et de bétes dans les bois sculptés d’époque 
fatimite conservés au Musée arabe du Caire, in Mélanges 
Maspéro III, 1935-40, 241-57), not forgetting the 
dishes and bowls of faience with lustre decoration 
that were made at that time in different parts of the 
Muslim world. 

Of these various instances in which animal deco- 
ration takes a prominent place, some employ a 
range of figures of “heraldic’’ style, to be found 
principally in ‘Irak or Iran, and whose Sdsanid 
antecedents can be recognized without difficulty: 


simplified interpretations of these motifs appear even 
in the most common types of ornamented pottery 
(see, for examples from the 5th/11th century, sherds 
found at Bust and studied in J.-C. Gardin, Lashkari- 
Bazar II, Les trouvailles, 45-9 and index). Other 
figures reveal the appearance of touches of a 
delicate realism which, in their veracity of detail or 
sense of movement, renew the handling of classical 
subjects and give an authentic freedom of posture 
to the animals carved on Egyptian panels or painted 
with rapid strokes on pottery of the same origin (cf. 
the remarks of R. Ettinghausen, Early realism in 
Islamic Art, in Studi Orientalistici in onore di Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, i, Rome 1956, 250-73). But it was 
above all in Saldjikid or later art, in the 5th/11th 
and 6th/1zth centuries and from the time when the 
expansion of the new Turkish empires had opened up 
the way in the Near East to increased Iranian and 
Asiatic influences, that the effects of this realism 
made themselves felt most forcefully. 

It was then that the most remarkable animal- 
shaped metalwork objects known in the Islamic 
countries were produced, objects which, in recent 
years, successive exhibitions devoted to Iranian art 
have made it possible to bring together and compare. 
At the same period, on public buildings in Upper 
Mesopotamia and Anatolia, there appeared numerous 
representations of animals, carved in stone or stucco 
and intended primarily to serve as talismans, some- 
times inspired by an astral symbolism then very 
widespread (motif of knotjed dragons, selected signs 
of the Zodiac) (cf. M. van Berchem, Amida, Heidel- 
berg 1910, 78 ff., and D. S. Rice, Medieval Harran, 
in Anatolian Studies, ii (1952), 65-6). With these 
we may compare the types of contemporary coinage, 
especially the Artukid and Danishmendid, which 
provided similar motifs—in earlier periods, only a 
medal of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil had 
borne on the obverse the figure of a dromedary (cf. 
T. Arnold, Painting in Islam, Oxford 1928, pl. LIX d) 
—while a later echo is to be found in the “lions of 
Baybars”’ which were to mark, as though with a 
coat-of-arms, the principal constructions and found- 
ations of this Mamlik sultan. 

In the same period too zoomorphic figures were 
utilized in linear ornamentation to decorate the walls 
of public buildings or on specimens of the minor arts 
(see the analyses of decorations of this type, witb 
excellent drawings, in the studies of D. S. Rice 
devoted to specimens of Islamic metal-work inlaid 
with silver). The masterpieces which owe a large 
proportion of their interest to such manifestations 
belong as much to Iran or Saldjikid Anatolia as to 
Syria and Egypt (first under the Ayyibids, then 
the Mamliks), and not forgetting the region of Mosul 
(for its workshops of bronze-workers, see AL-MAWSIL). 
But it must be noted that only the provinces of 
Khurésén witnessed the development of those 
astonishing types of zoomorphic inscriptions, 
restricted to objects in metal, which have quite 
recently attracted attention and which made use of 
the silhouettes of animals either to delineate the 
actual characters, or else to ‘‘animate’” them by 
outlining them within the interlaced foliage which 
formed the background (see D. S. Rice, The Wade 
Cup in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Paris 1955, 
21-33). No doubt this must be regarded as the most 
perfect example of the adaptation of fauna to the 
requirements of the arabesque to be found among the 
typical aspects of ancient art in Islam. 

It was moreover in the Iranian or Indo-Iranian 
arts that, during the later periods, the taste for 
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animal motifs continued to serve as a pretext for 
ornamental stylizations that are full of freshness and 
delicacy, while in the other regions of the Muslim 
world they were gradually abandoned. Safawid 
brocades and carpets thus provide, up to a recent 
period, an illustration of the resources of this at 
once graceful and conventional repertory, which 
research in the Mongol period had successfully 
revived, but which thereafter was to remain unknown 
to Muslim artisans working elsewhere than in Persia. 

Side by side with these zoomorphic elements of 
Islamic decoration, we must also not overlook the 
representations of animals multiplied, though in 
quite a different spirit, by Muslim painters and 
miniaturists, who very frequently took their models 
from the animal world and succeeded in giving 
interpretations of markedly ornamental character, 
yet sometimes not devoid of exactness or even 
realism. 

Indeed, even in an ancient period, at the time of 
the rise of what it has recently been suggested should 
be called “Arab painting’? (cf. R. Ettinghausen, 
Arab painting, Geneva 1962), and which corres- 
ponds more precisely with a flowering that took 
place in post-Saldjikid Irako-Mesopotamian or even 
Syro-Egyptian culture (from the end of the 6th/12th 
to the 8th/14th century), the actual nature of the 
works illustrated, books of adadb including collections 
of fables or technical treatises sometimes touching 
on zoology, further encouraged the very particular 
popularity that representations of animals then 
enjoyed. By way of example it will suffice to refer 
to the illuminated copies of the Kalila wa-Dimna 
of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ which have survived (copies in 
Paris, B.N., Ar. 3465 and 3467; Munich, Staatsbibl. 
C. arab. 616; Cairo, Nat. Lib., Pers. lit. 61; Oxford, 
Bodl. Libr., Pococke 400) as well as copies of the two 
K. Manafi‘ al-Hayawan edited by Ibn Bakhtishi‘ 
(in Persian; New York, Morgan Lib., M. 500; 
Washington, Freer Gall. No. 27-5) and by Ibn 
al-Durayhim al-Mawsili (Escorial, Ar. 898), with- 
out overlooking the K. al-Bayfara of Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn b. al-Ahnaf (Istanbul, Topkapi Saray, 
Ahmet III 2115) or the Kashf al-asrar of Ibn Ghanim 
al-Makdisi (Istanbul, Siileymaniye, Lala Ismail 565) 
and the K. al-Hayawdan of al-Djahiz (see O. Lofgren, 
Ambrosian fragments of an illuminated manuscript 
containing the zoology of al-Gahiz, Uppsala-Leipzig 
1946). 

But in these various works, to which might be 
added the ‘‘genre scenes’? with figures of familiar 
animals found occasionally in other illustrated 
manuscripts of the same period (see, for example, 
the scenes known as ‘‘the herd of camels’, “‘the 
departure of the caravan”, or “the discussion near 
a village” in a MS of the Makamat of al-Hariri: 
Paris, B.N., Ar. 5847), it is of particular interest to 
note a stylistic continuity which makes it permissible 
to speak of a style of portrayal of animals peculiar 
to the pictorial art thus represented. This style 
might essentially be defined as the ‘‘combination 
of shrewd perception of the animal’s special qualities 
with a natural way of presenting them” (R. Etting- 
hausen, Arab painting, 136). 

In point of fact, in the earliest known copy of 
Kalila wa-Dimna, of the beginning of the 7th/13th 
century (MS Paris, B.N. ar. 3465), it is easy to see 
what care has been taken to give life and expressive- 
ness to animal forms, little by little escaping from the 
conventionalism inherent in the traditional Iranian 
style, which incidentally is reflected in the balance 
of each picture. The apogee of this tendency is 
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| ultimately found in such a typical work of the so- 
called Baghdad school as the MS Hariri-Schéfer 
previously referred to, signed by a certain al-Wasiti 
in 634/1237. It can be seen to disappear finally with 
the rise of the formalism that was to characterize 
Mamlik painting, while it was to be reborn in a new 
form in the truly Persian schools of painting which 
were to take shape after the rupture brought about 
by the Mongol conquest. These schools were indeed 
to preserve the feeling of the animal’s movement, 
even when in place of the earlier attempts at realism 
they substituted the return to a more ornamental 
conception of the different subjects treated and when 
their masterpieces took shape under the inspiration 
of extremely varied aesthetic sensibilities (in addition 
to the classical works on the subject, see the recent 
work of B. Gray, Persian painting, Geneva 1961). 
Thus it is possible to confer upon the Muslim 
miniaturists, considered as a whole, the well-deserved 
epithet of ‘‘master animal-painters’’, a title which it 
would seem difficult to reconcile with the regulations 
testricting the freedom of the creative imagination 
in that civilization, but which none the less justly 
emphasizes one of the most attractive aspects of 
art in Islam. 

Bibliography: There is no comprehensive 
study devoted to this question. Various individual 
studies have been referred to in the text. For 
further study of certain of the aspects discussed 
above, reference should be made to K. A. C. 
Creswell, A Bibliography of the architecture, arts 
and crafts of Islam, London 1961, to which may 
now be added E. J. Grube, Three miniatures from 
Fusfat in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
Ars Or., v (1963), 89, 95, and H. Goetz, Indo- 
Islamic figural sculpture, ibid., 235-41. 

(J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 

7. Zoology among the Muslims. On the 
scientific plane, one might have thought that the 
works devoted to animals by Aristotle [see aris- 
TOTALIs], the founder of rational zoology, would 
have allowed those Arab scholars who were willing 
to use the results of Greek learning to make great 
progress in the knowledge of the animal kingdom 
and to introduce zoology among the disciplines 
cultivated by the Muslims, on a level with, for 
example, scientific geography, inathematics or 
medicine. But, in spite of Yahyd b. al-Bitrik’s 
translation of Aristotle’s Historia animalhium (2nd- 
3rd/8th-9th centuries), zoology has never been a very 
popular discipline and the increasingly limited place 
which it occupies in the various theoretical classi- 
fications of the sciences is significant in this respect. 
In the classification of Aristotle it forms an integral 
part of “physics”, linked with psychology, and it is 
still found with the soul (nafs) among the physical 
and natural sciences (al-‘ilm al-tabt‘t) in al-Farabi’s 
Ihs@? al-‘ulim, ed. ‘Uthman Amin, Cairo 1949, 99 
(see L. Gardet and M.-M. Anawati, Introd. a@ la théol. 
mus., 106); it appears as an independent science 
among the Ikhw4n al-Safa? (Gardet-Anawati, 109), 
is classed among foreign sciences in the Mafatik 
al-‘ulim of al-Kh*arizmi (Gardet-Anawati, 111), 
but is no longer found in the Iya? of al-Ghazali 
(Gardet-Anawati, 117), or in the Prolegomena of Ibn 
Khaidtn (Gardet-Anawati, 123-4). It does not seem 
either to have interested al-Kalkashandi, who does 
not cite any work of zoology proper among Les 
classiques du scribe égyptien (G. Wiet, in St. Isl., 
xviii, 50-3). 

This growing indifference to zoology shown by 
Arab thinkers and writers is very difficult to explain 
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when one considers the interest taken in animals by 
Muslim law, but is probably due in great part to the 
absence of organized research and specialist works 
of truly scientific character, although zoological 
gardens (hayr al-wahsh) in which the rarest and 
fiercest species of animals had been assembled at 
great expense (see A. Mez, Renaissance, 383; Eng. 
tr., 404-5, where also organized combats are mention- 
ed) ought to have aroused the curiosity of scholars 
and encouraged them to undertake thorough studies. 
But zoology among the Muslims remained at the 
literary, or perhaps one may say the religious stage; 
it cannot even be called descriptive in the works of 
those authors who have made efforts to give some 
order to previously discovered facts and to produce 
alphabetical catalogues. The innocent cause of this 
deficiency is very probably al-Djahiz (q.v.], the 
author of a monumental Kitab al-Hayawdan in seven 
volumes, the confessed aim of which is not the 
scientific study of the animal species but the de- 
monstration of the existence of the Creator through 
the observation of His creation (ii, 109 ff., iii, 209 ff.) 
and the glorification of the Divine Wisdom which has 
created nothing completely useless or harmful: 
dangerous or malicious animals (which it is permissi- 
ble to kill, i, 307-8) are in fact a trial (miina) imposed 
on men by God (iii, 300). Al-Djahiz is perfectly well 
acquainted with Aristotle and allows himself on 
occasion to criticize him (e.g., vi, 17) and quotes 
from him quite extensively (see J. al-Hadjiri, 
Takhridj nusts aristataliyya min Kitab al-Hayawan 
li *l-Djahiz, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, Alexan- 
dria 1953 ff.), but he is convinced that he has no need 
of recourse to Greek ideas, given that practically all 
that is found in the zoological works of the “‘philo- 
sophers” is known already to the Bedouins (iii, 268) ; 
thus, though an admirer of the Sahib al-Mantik, 
he deliberately ignores Aristotle’s principles of 
classification, admittedly rather negative and 
difficult to grasp (see Parties des animaux, tr. J.-M. 
Le Blond, Paris 1945, i, 66), in order to adhere to a 
rudimentary empiricism. 

After having stated (i, 26) that created things 
are divided into three categories: muttafik (similar), 
mukhtalif (different), mutadadd (opposite), al- 
Djahiz, after some hesitation as to the place to give 
to the stars, the four elements, etc., distinguishes 
on the one hand inorganic (djamdd = inert) and on 
the other organic matter (ndm'" = growing). He 
then divides the organic section into two ‘“‘kingdoms”’: 
animal (Aayawdn) and vegetable (nabat); the animal 
kingdom is in turn subdivided into four branches 
according to the way in which the animal moves: 
walking (ma yamshi), flying (mda yativ), swimming 
(ma yasbah), crawling (ma yansah) ; this classification, 
which is based simply on current observation, is the 
same as the Biblical division (I Kings, IV, 33: 
“{Solomon] spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes’) and corresponds to 
one of the Platonic criteria of classification. Starting 
from these ‘‘classes”’, al-Djahiz experiences some 
embarrassment, for not only does he admit that his 
own division is not a rational one since he is obliged 
to exclude the ostrich from the ‘‘class”’ of birds while 
including the bat, but he has to give up the attempt 
to adopt too rigid subdivisions because of inability to 
pass from the particular to the general in defining 
the fundamental attributes of the species and the 
genera. Finally, he mixes functional criteria and habits 
of life to determine the species, and though he has a 
vague idea of what were to be the “‘orders’’, “families” 
and “‘genera”’ in the modern systematic classification, 
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he adheres in general to the species which he divided 
into the four categories mentioned above: 

I. animals which walk: men (nds), the bah@im 
(é.e., non-carnivorous quadrupeds, either domestic 
or wild), the sibd‘ (fierce animals, ¢.¢e., carnivores, 
domestic or wild), insects (kasharat) without wings. 

2. animals which fly: of these there are only three 
“orders”: (a) carnivorous birds (stba‘°) which in turn 
are subdivided into “noble” (akrdr, ¢.e., large birds 
of prey such as the eagle, the vulture, etc.), “common” 
(bughath, less equipped with means of defence), and 
little birds which feed on insects; (b) the birds which 
are bahdim, i.e., in general the grain-eaters which 
protect themselves by fleeing; (c) the hamadj, 
winged insects. 

In the course of his work he distinguishes many 
different species of reptiles, but he does not suggest 
any classification. Similarly he does not venture to 
classify the fish (among which he includes inten- 
tionally mammals such as the whale), and in any 
case he says that he has not found in early poetry 
enough reliable evidence, the accounts of sailors being 
untrustworthy (vi, 16). 

The Kitab al-Hoyawdn, which is a work of adab 
of religious character and not of natural science, is 
characterized by the greatest disorder. Its sources 
are varied, but the most important are the literary 
data collected by the investigators of the 2nd and 
3rd/8th and gth centuries, enriched by oral traditions, 
by information obtained from conversations and 
current observation, and also by little experiments 
performed by the author himself or by his Mu‘tazili 
friends, e.g., that which concerns the effect on 
animals of spirituous drinks (ii, 228-9), or his re- 
searches on spontaneous generation (iii, 348), of which 
he is a convinced supporter (iii, 372, v, 371, etc.) 
against those who deny it and claim that an animal 
can be begotten only by an animal (v, 349). Al- 
Didhiz takes a particular interest in hybrids and 
devotes to the mule [see BAGHL] a treatise which 
follows the K. al-Hayawadn. On another plane, 
following the method of Aristotle, who links zoology 
with the study of the soul, he scatters throughout 
his work pertinent notes on the psychology of 
animals (¢.g., vi, 69 ff. on pride) and, considering 
the influence of environment to be ot major im- 
portance, he sketches a doctrine of evolution which 
is not without interest. In all, nearly 350 animals 
are examined in a manner more or less profound but 
always unsystematic, and to find one’s bearings use 
must be made of the excellent index to the edition 
of ‘Abd al-Salam Harin; it is thus possible to gauge 
the zoological knowledge of the early Arabs and to 
gain an idea of the opinions which they held on certain 
animal species. Being a good Mu‘tazili, who submits 
everything to the criterion of reason, al-Djahiz 
makes an effort in passing to demolish some legends 
(e.g. ii, 14) and mingles with the traditions which he 
relates thoughts of his own which, if they were not so 
chaotically expressed, would earn him an horourable 
place between Aristotle and Buffon. 

While his Bayaén has been to a certain extent 
systematized and presented in a more orderly form 
by al-‘Askari [q.v.] in his K. al-Sind‘atayn, the K, al- 
Hayawan and zoology in general have hardly inspired 
later writers. At the time when adab flourished, Ibn 
Kutayba (q.v.] in his ‘Uydn al-akhbar (tr. L. Kopf, 
The natural history, etc., Paris and Leiden 1949) 
and a little later Aba Hayy4n al-Tawhidi ([q¢.v.] 
in his Im#a* (tr. L. Kopf, in Osiris, xii (1956), 
390-466) devoted some space to animals but without 
bothering about scientific classification. Similar 
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treatment is given in the popular encyclopaedias 
of which the Mustaftraf (ch. Ixii) of al-Ibshihi 
(q.v.] is a typical example. The Ikhw4n al-Safa?, 
on the other hand, set out clearly, at the end 
of the second part of their Ras@4l, the hierarchy 
of created things which comprises, in ascending 
order: minerals, plants, animals, man, the heavenly 
bodies; in each of these categories the highest 
rank is close to the lowest rank of the next category; 
thus the palm-tree, which belongs to the highest 
rank among the vegetables, is very little removed 
from the snail (halastin), which possesses only 
the sense of touch because the Divine Wisdom 
does not endow an animal with organs of which it 
has no need, The top of the scale among animals is 
occupied by the monkey, who is close to the un- 
civilized human, placed on the lowest rung of the 
next subdivision. Man constitutes a separate cate- 
gory because he alone possesses all the privileges 
which are granted only separately to animals. 

It was not until the 7th/13th century that al- 
Kazwini (d. 682/1283 [g.v.]) made systematic use of 
earlier ideas and inserted a treatise on zoology in his 
°Adja@ tb al-makhlikat; he divides living things into 
three “‘kingdoms’’, places animals at the top of the 
scale and attaches considerable importance to their 
methods of defence which he uses as the criterion 
of classification: 

1. animals which repel their enemies by their 
strength, such as the lion or the elephant; 

2. those which protect themselves by fleeing, e.g., 
the gazelle, the hare, birds; 

3. those which are equipped with a special means 
of defence, like the hedgehog; 

4. those which live in a protective fortress (ism), 
é.g., rats or snakes. 

But he then divides animals into seven categories: 
(1) man; (2) djinns; (3) “mounts”? (dawdabb: horse, 
mule, donkey); (4) domestic animals (na‘am); 
(5) wild animals; (6) birds; (7) insects, reptiles, etc. 
In the last three parts of his treatise, he devotes 
to animals notes in alphabetical order in which some 
general and completely non-scientific remarks are 
followed by the magic or medicinal properties 
(khawdss) of the different organs of the animal. 
In comparison with al-Djahiz, this was a distinct 
decline. 

The same can be said, on the truly scientific plane, 
of the Haydt al-hayawan al-kubrad of al-Damiri (d. 
808/1405 [g.v.]), who does not put forward a new 
classification but limits himself to reproducing (s.v. 
hayawdan) that of al-Djahiz, but brings together use- 
fully, in alphabetically arranged notes, philological 
remarks, various traditions, the juridical status of 
the animal concerned (with the arguments of the 
jurists of the various schools), the proverbs to which 
it has given rise, the magical or medicinal properties 
of its different organs, and finally the interpretation 
of dreams in which it appears. 

On occasion physicians or naturalists such as 
Ibn Bakhtisha‘ (K. Mandafi‘ al-hayawan, see above, 
§ 6), Ibn al-Baytar [q.v.] or al-Antaki [q¢.v.] took an 
interest also in animals, but the only branches of 
zoology which have really been the subject of profound 
and systematic studies are hippology [see FaRas], 
farriery [see BAYTAR, KHIYALA] and also ornithology 
in its application to hawking (see BAYZARA]. 

Outside the strictly Arabic field, so far as is 
known to the writer, no original work is found. A. 
Adnan Adivar (Osmanl Tiirklerind. ilim, Istanbul 
1943, 15, 76, 91} mentions only one Turkish trans- 
lation of the Hayat al-kayawan, with some additions, 
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by a contemporary of al-Damiri, Mehmed b. Siiley- 
man (MS Topkap Sarayi, Revan Kdskii, 1664), the 
Tubhfat al-saman wa-kharidat al-awan of the Turkish 
encyclopaedist Mustafa b. ‘Ali al-Muwakkit, which 
contains a system of zoology based on al-Damiri and 
al-Kazwini, and finally a Persian translation of the 
Hayat al-kayawan made for Selim I by Hakim 
Shah Kazwini. Finally, a book of zoology, Khawdass 
al-kayawan, was compiled in the 12th/18th century 
by the Persian writer Hazin [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Apart from the references in 
the text, A. Malouf, Arabic sool. dict., Cairo 1932, 
is a useful manual for the identification of the 
pames of animals; glossaries for particular areas 
are found in A. Hanoteau and A, Letourneux, 
La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles, Paris 1893, 
i, 208 ff. (the fauna of Kabylia); J. B. Panouse, 
Les mammiferes du Maroc, Tangiers 1957, 191 ff.; 
V. Monteil, Faune du Sahara occidental, Paris 1951. 
See also A. Mez, Renaissance, 429-31 (Eng. tr. 
455-8) and passim; D. Santillana, Istitustont, Rome 
n.d., index, ii, 665; J. J. Rivlin, Gesetz im Koran, 
Kultus und Ritus, Jerusalem 1934; Maswani, 
Islam’s contribution to zoology and natural history, 
in IC, xii (1938), 328-33; on a fragment of a 
hitherto unknown work on zoology, see A. J. 
Arberry, in JRAS, 1937, 481-3. On the so-called 
“Twelve animal’? calendar, see TA?RIKH and L. 
Bazin, Remarques sur les noms turcs des ‘‘Douze 
animaux” du calendrier dans l’usage persan, in 
Mélanges H. Massé, Tehran 1963, 21-30. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 


ANIMAL STORIES IN PERSIAN LITERATURE 


In looking for the origin of the animal story in 
Persian literature, we are handicapped by the virtual 
absence of secular works prior to the 4th/roth 
century. The earliest extant literary sources in 
which animal stories occur (if we except the sur- 
viving fragments of Riidaki’s (d. 329/940-1) Kalila 
wa-Dimna and Sindbddndma) are Abu ’I-Ma‘All 
Nasr Allah’s translation of the former, made in 
538-9/1143-5, and Zahiri Samarkandi’s version of 
the latter, composed in 556-7/1160-1. Of these, 
while Kalila wa-Dimna is certainly from India, the 
Sindbddnama has been convincingly demonstrated 
by B. E. Perry (The origin of the Book of Sindbad, 
Berlin 1960) to be of Persian origin, though probably 
not earlier than the znd/8th century. The Hazar 
afsana, the presumed Persian original of the Alf 
layla wa-layla, can be traced back to roughly the 
same period. The Pahlavi translation of the Sanskrit 
Panéatantra can on the other hand be quite safely 
assigned to the 5th century A.D., and even Ibn al- 
Mukafia®’s Arabic version of this is earlier than the 
Sindbaddnama. Is this, then, when and how the 
animal story entered into Persian literature? Ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Nadim, author of the Fihkrist (c. 
400/1008), “‘the first who made separate compilations 
of khurdfat and made books in which to put them and 
laid them up in libraries and in some gave speaking 
parts to beasts were the early Persians’? (Makala 
8, Fann 1, translated by D. B. Macdonald, The 
earlier history of the Arabian Nights, in JRAS, 1924, 
364-5). In the context, the last term refers to the first 
two Persian dynasties, and the passage is at any rate 
evidence that by the 4th/1oth century the view was 
current that the telling of stories about animals was 
buried deep in Persian tradition. Theodor Benfey 
(Pantschatantra, Vol. I, p. xxi, Leipzig 1859) put 
forward the theory that fables in which animals play 
the réle of human beings are of Indian origin, while 
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those in which they act as animals are ‘“‘Aesopic”’, 
that is, Near Eastern. 

In the classical Persian literature the animal tale 
is introduced primarily to illustrate moral or mystical 
points, notable examples being the Hadikat al- 
hakika of Sandi (d. 525/1130), the Tafsir of Abu’l- 
Futih Razi (d. 538/1143), the Asrar-ndma and the 
Llahi-ndma of ‘Attar (d. ca. 627/1229), and above 
all the Mathnawi of Djalal al-Din Rimi (d. 672/ 
1273-4). More directly in the tradition of the earliest 
animal story collections are the Marzbdn-nama of 
WarAawini (622/1225), the Tuti-ndma of Nakhshabi 
(730/1330), the 8th “garden” of Djami’s Bahdristan 
(893/1487) and the Anwér-i Suhayli of Husayn 
WaA‘iz KAshifi (d. 910/1504-5). These are followed by 
the Lafaif al-tawa if of Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali Safi 
(d. 939/1532-3), the Diam‘ al-tamthil of Muhammad 
Diabalaridi (1054/1644), and other similar collections 
that have no particular moral intent. Aside from all 
this, there still remains much fresh material to be 
recovered from the current oral literature. 

We may tentatively classify the animal tales of 
Persian written and oral literature as follows: 

(i) Moral tales, in which animals behave much as 
human beings, and serve as types. 

(ii) Tales in which both animals and humans are 
involved, the animals often showing human character- 
istics such as speech. 

(iii) Adventure stories and romances, in which 
humans play the major réles, while animals appear 
in helpful or hostile capacities, usually with magic 
powers. 

(iv) Stories involving mythical animals. 

In the oral literature, as against the written, the 
last two categories are the more common. Examples 
include the Hatim Ja?i, Rustam, Husayn-i Kurd, 
and Shirdiya cycles. 

The list of animals that figure in the tales is ex- 
tensive, Many are identified with particular character- 
istics, The lion is the symbol of majesty, both 
tyrannical and beneficent; the bear is stupid, selfish 
and kindly, the wolf simple and kindly, the fox 
cunning, the jackal shrewd, the peacock and the 
hoopoe vainglorious, the parrot worldly-wise, the 
elephant clumsy and gullible. However, even unclean 
animals like the dog and the pig may be found 
playing sympathetic réles. 

Bibliography: Apart from the texts and 
references mentioned above, the following folk-tale 
collections may be consulted for examples of 
animal stories: Amir Kuli Amini, Dastanha-yi 
amthal, Isfahan 1945; A. Christensen, Contes 
persans en langue populaire, Copenhagen 1918; 
Husayn Kihi Kirmani, Panzdah afsana-1 ristai, 
Tehran 1955; D. L. R. and E. O. Lorimer, Persian 
tales, London 1919; Subhi Muhtadi, Afsdnaha, 
Tehran 1945, 1946; idem, Afsdnahd-yi kuhan, 
Tehran 1949, 1954. See also H. Massé, Les versions 
persanes des contes d’animaux, in L’ame de I’Iran, 
Paris 1951, 127-49. (L. P. ELWELL-SutTTon) 


ANIMALS IN TURKISH TRADITIONS 


In various Turkish languages, the Turkicized forms 
of the Arabic hayawdan (hayvan, ayvan, ayban, etc.) 
indicate the animal species, excluding man; the 
Kirghiz word djantbar, with the same meaning, is 
made up of a Persian element, @jdn (soul) and a 
Turkish element, bar (there is, has); djanavar (= ca- 
navar) in the Turkish of Turkey (from the Persian 
djdnwar, ‘possessing a soul”) has a more particular 
meaning: wolf, wild boar, fierce animal, wild beast, 
monster; the words djanli, djandtk, etc. derived from 


the Persian djdn, and tirig, dirt, tinlig, etc., from 
Turkish roots, are used to indicate all animate beings, 
including man. 

Many Turkish tribes had animal names; others, 
as for example the 24 clans descended from Oghuz 
Kaghan, each had a bird emblem; many Turkish 
personal names are derived from names of animals; 
furthermore a large number of beliefs and practices, 
which are today tinged by Islamic features, are 
survivals of an animal cult which formed one of the 
important elements of the religions of the Turks 
before they were converted to Islam. The wolf has 
a specially important place in these: according to an 
account attested in a 7th century A. D. Chinese 
source, the Tou-K?iu were descended from the union 
of a she-wolf with a man (see ERGENEKON]; vestiges 
of an ancient wolf cult are still attested in Anatolian 
folklore (see Ali Riza, Anadolu’da Bozkurt, in Halk 
Bilgist Haberleri (= HBH), i, 1930, 200f., ii, 1930, 
32 f.). The bear is also the main subject of many 
stories which are related today (at least in Turkey) 
as true adventures, but which are nevertheless the 
scarcely discernible remains of ancient myths (see 
P. N. Boratav, Histoires @’ours en Anatolie, in FFC, 
no. 152, Helsinki 1955). In the same category of 
survivals of an animal cult can be classed the stories 
of eponymous heroes reared by a lioness (see Kitab-t 
Dede Korkut, ed. and tr. E. Rossi, Vatican 1952, 193; 
Abia Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah b. Aybak, Kanz al-durar, 
Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, ms. Ahmed III 2932, vol. 
vii, 173 f.). 

Among the accounts in oral tradition concerning 
animals (animal stories of the fable type and stories 
of marvels with animal heroes are treated separately 
in the article HIKAyA), a number, aetiological in 
type, are part of the international repertoire; among 
them are those which form part of the cycle uf the 
Flood and those which are related to the Hoopoe of 
Solomon, The source of these must be Biblical and 
Kur’anic traditions (commentaries and apocrypha). 
But a great number of aetiological legends concerning 
various animals are certainly either original creations 
of Turkish folklore or original re-castings of themes 
borrowed from the traditions belonging to the 
countries which the Turks had occupied. The horse 
occupies first place, through its importance in 
narrative literature; there are recounted legends 
concerning its supernatuzal origins: a race of horses 
said to be descended from a stallion which inhabited 
the depths of the waters, one of winged steeds, or a 
race of horses whose ancestor, tamed by an eponymous 
hero, was Called the ‘“‘horse of fire’’ (for this last race 
see Abi Bakr, op. cit., vii, 180 f.). In the epics and 
other heroic tales, the horse is represented as a 
devoted companion of the hero; it ‘s endowed with 
speech and is able to converse with its master in 
order to give him advice and warn him of dangers. 
The veneration, of the horse seems to have conferred 
on it, in certain circumstances, an aura of saintliness. 
The tomb of the horse of Sultan ‘Othman II at 
Uskiidar became a place of pilgrimage; it was known 
as At-Ewliyas! (“Saint of the horses’) and sick 
horses were brought to it (see Istanbul Anstklopedisi, 
s.v. At Mezari). 

From a more general point of view, popular super- 
stitions attribute to certain animals magical powers 
because they are considered capable of embodying 
evil spirits [see DjInN]. The metamorphosis of men 
into animals and, less frequently, of animals into 
men, belongs, apart from the repertory of stories of 
the fantastic, to the field of miracles performed by 
saints. 
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Some animal species have their patron saints; 
these usually take the form of the animals which 
they protect. The superstitions, legends and practices 
connected with these supernatural beings can be 
traced for the most part to rites belonging to hunting 
and the beliefs attached to them. Originally the 
guardian spirit was identical with the animal itself; 
this explains the designation, among the Kirghiz 
for example, of the animal species by the name of the 
patron saint: Oysul Ata (< Uways al-Karani), patron 
saint of camels, also ‘‘camels’’, Kambar Ata, patron 
saint of horses and “horse”, etc. In Turkey the stag 
is still considered sacred and the patron saint of 
stags (sometimes a woman) is believed to strike the 
hunters who pursue them (see Y. Z. Demircioglu, 
Yiiriikler ve kéyliilerde hikdyeler, masallar, Istanbul 
1934, 115f., 120f.). There are also legends de- 
scribing saints metamorphosed into stags or riding 
on them (cf. the legend of Abdal Misa, in S.N. Ergun, 
Tiirk satrlert, Istanbul n.d., i, 166-9, and that of 
Geyikli Baba, in A. Gélpimarh, Yunus Emre ve 
tasavvuf, Istanbul 1961, ro-3). 

The saints also possess the power of charming 
animals, including wild animals and fabulous beasts 
such as dragons. There is a wealth of legend providing 
edifying examples of their kind actions towards 
domestic and wild animals. The ox, being used for 
ploughing, has acquired, more particularly in the 
tural districts of the ‘Alawi-Bektashis, an especial 
veneration; several episodes of the legendary bio- 
graphy of Hadjdji Bektash are stories inspired by this 
notion (Vildéyetnéme of Hadjdji Bektash, ed. Gélpi- 
narh, 53 ff., 83, tr. E. Gross, Leipzig 1927, 90, 93; 
Vilayetname of Hadjim Sultan, ed. R. Tschudi and 
G. Jacob, Berlin 1914, 28, 32). Shepherds are 
considered to have certain supernatural powers, 
generally interpreted as proofs of sanctity; many 
stories of folklore stress the intimate understanding 
between them and their animals and a part of their 
magic powers was manifestly due to the animals. 

Turkish art—even in the Islamic period—has been 
fairly rich in animal themes. In weaving, embroidery 
and knitting a number of stereotyped figures are 
stylized representations of animals. On one kind of 
prayer rug—the most ancient types of this ritual 
accessory—the only decorative element is the repro- 
duction of animal skins: sheep, stag, goat, bear. It 
appears that this type represents the transitional 
stage between the use of an actual animal skin and 
that of a prayer rug with ornamental figures of a 
secular character (see Yusuf Durul, Tiirkmen, 
Yurik, Afsar halt ve kilim motifleri tizerinde bir 
arastirma, in Tiirk Etnografya Dergisi, ii (1957), 
65-6, pl. XL and XLIJ). 

In the imagery of popular anonymous works and 
in the works of known artists (of drawings, paintings 
and miniatures), animals are depicted as often by 
motifs which are stylized, often to the point of being 
abstract, as by a very realistic representation situated 
in the context of everyday life: scenes of hunting, 
stock-rearing, training, etc. (see S. Eyuboglu and 
M. S. Ipsiroglu, Sur Album du Conquérant, Istanbul 
n.d.; Malik Aksel, Anadolu halk resimleri, Istanbul 
1960). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in the article, see J.-P. Roux, La faune et la flore 
dans les sociétés aitaiques, doctoral thesis, in the 
press; Ahat O. Bikkul, Topkaps Saraytnda has 
ahwy, in Gtizel Sanatlar, vi (1949), 118-31; Oktay 
Aslanapa, Turkish arts, Istanbul n.d.; H. Z. Kogay, 
Hayvanetltk, in Tiirk Etnografya Dergisi, iii (1958), 

_ 5-59; for the legends, beliefs and practices relating 


to the animal world, see the series of reviews of 

the Turkish periodical Turk Folklor Arastsrmalan 

by P. N. Boratav, in Ortens, x (1957) onwards, 
and the same author’s bibliographies at the end 
of the chapters L’épopée et la “‘hikdye” and Le 

conte et la légende, in Ph.T.F., ii, 38-44 and 62-7. 

(PERTEV NAIL! Boratav) 

HAYD, menstruation. The laws of purity con- 
cerning menstruation are less complicated and less 
severe in Islam than in Judaism, but much more 
so than in Christianity. A discharge which exceeds 
the legal duration fixed by the doctors of the Law 
for the menses is called tstihdda; these irregular losses 
involve only minor impurity, hadath [q.v.]. Contact 
with a woman who is menstruating does not result 
in impurity (contrary to the laws of Judaism) and 
although the Kur’4n (II, 222) forbids sexual relations 
with her, the violation of this taboo is not penalized 
in this world. Menstruation being one of the circum- 
stances which, involving a major impurity, invali- 
date the state of purity, a ghusl [g.v.] (complete 
washing of the body) with water which is legally 
pure is necessary to re-establish that state of purity 
in which the performance of the salat etc. is valid. 
To those in this state of major impurity, in addition 
to the consequences of hadath, the following prohi- 
bitions apply: they may not recite the Kur?an (except 
for one or two verses only to ward off the Devil) nor 
remain in the mosque (or even walk through it). 
Furthermore the Ramadan fast and the saldat per- 
formed by those menstruating are not valid, and the 
fast is even forbidden to them. The regulations con- 
cerning the nifas (lochia) are almost the same as those 
concerning menstruation: thus the gkus/ of the woman 
who has given birth takes place when there is no more 
discharge, the fixed interval of forty days (Leviticus, 
Zend-Avesta) being unknown, at least in theory. The 
casuistical differences between the various schools 
on this subject may be omitted here. 

The hayd plays an equally important part in 
family law: it determines the prescribed period of 
waiting (‘idda) before a widow or a divorced wife 
may remarry. It determines also the legitimacy of 
certain children (the theory of the child asleep in the 
womb), fikh conceding that long periods of gestation 
may occur. 

Bibliography: The collections of kadiths (cf. 
Wensinck’s Handbook) and the books of fikh all 
discuss the question, near the beginning (see 
HADATH). 

(G. H. Bousquet) 

HAYDAR, “‘lion” [see AL-asap]; by-name given, 
particularly by the Shi‘ts, to SAH b. Abi Talib (q.v.]. 

HAYDAR, SHAYKH, the 5th Safawid skaykh in 
line of descent from Shaykh Safi al-Din Ishak, the 
founder of the Safawid tarika. The son of Djunayd 
{q.v.] and Khadidja Begum, the sister of the Ak 
Koyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan, Haydar succeeded his 
father as head of the Safawid fartka at Ardabil in 
864/1460. 

Haydar, by his marriage to Halima Begi Agha (or 
Marta; better known as ‘Alamshah Begum), the 
daughter of Uzun Hasan and Despina Khatin, the 
latter the daughter of Calo Johannes, the Emperor 
of Trebizond, maintained the close alliance with the 
Ak Koyunlu which had been formed by his father 
Djunayd. Haydar was thus at once the nephew and 
the son-in-law of Uzun Hasan, and the brother-in- 
law of Ya‘kiib, who ruled the Ak Koyunlu empire 
from 883-96/1478-90. 

With the overthrow of the Kara Koyunlu empire 
by Uzun “Hasan in 872/1467, the Ak Koyunlu- 
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Safawid alliance, based as it was solely on conside- 
rations of political expediency, broke down as 
Safawid political and military ambitions came into 
conflict with those of the Ak Koyunlu. Before 
making a trial of strength with the Ak Koyunlu, 
however, Haydar decided to blood his forces against 
the “infidels” of Circassia and Daghistan—probably 
the Christian Alans (Ossetes) living north of the 
Darial pass (Bab al-Lan), and the Kabard Cir- 
cassians. To reach these regions, Haydar, like his 
father in 863/1459, had to cross the territory of the 
Shirwanshah. He led three expeditions against the 
Cerkes: in 888/1483 (thus Hinz, based on Hasan-i 
Rimli, Agsan al-iawdrikh; the Tdritkhi ‘alam- 
Gra-yi Amini has 891/1486: see V. Minorsky, Persia 
tn A.D, 1478-2490, London 1957, 69; 117 ff.); 892/ 
1487; and 893/1488. The Shirwanshah Farrukhyasar 
seems to have allowed the first two Safawid ex- 
peditions to cross his territory unopposed, but in 
893/1488, when Haydar turned Safawid arms 
against Farrukhyasar himself, and sacked the town 
of Shamakhi, Farrukhyasar appealed for help to his 
son-in-law, the Ak Koyunlu sultan Ya‘kib. The 
detachment of troops sent by Ya‘kib, under the 
command of Sulayman Bidjan-oghlu, was the 
decisive factor in the defeat of the Safawids on 29 
Radjab 893/9 July 1488 at Tabarsardn on the river 
Ribas, south-west of Darband. Haydar was killed; 
his body was recovered in 915/1509 by Shah Isma‘il I 
and interred in the Safawid mausoleum at Ardabil. 
Haydar thus died only a short distance from the 
place where his father Djunayd had been killed 
thirty years earlier, but the essential point of 
difference between the Safawid expedition of 863/ 
1459 and that of 893/1488 is that, whereas the former 
was repulsed by the unaided efforts of the troops of 
Sharwan (Shirwan), in the latter case Ak Koyunlu 
intervention was required. This suggests that 
Safawid strength in 893/1488 was greater than in 
863/1459, and this is borne out by subsequent 
events. Ya‘kiib’s action gave formal recognition to 
the fact that from this time on the Safawids con- 
stituted the principal threat to the Ak Koyunlu 
empire. 

Haydar left three sons by ‘Alamshah Begum: 
“Ali, who succeeded him as head of the Safawid 
tarika; Ibrahim; and Isma‘il (later Shah Isma‘il [). 
It was Haydar who devised the distinctive Safawid 
red headgear (#ddj), with twelve gores or folds (tark) 
commemorating the twelve Shi‘I imams. This earned 
his followers the soubriquet of kiz#ibash or “redheads” 
—a term of abuse in Ottoman mouths, but used with 
pride by the Safawids. 

Bibliography: The Persian and Turkish MSS 
listed in W. Hinz, Ivans Aufstieg sum National- 
staat im fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1936, and pp. 72-89 of this work; V. 
Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 4478-1490, London 1957, 
61, 65-82, 117-9. (R. M, Savory) 
HAYDAR .B. ‘ALI Husayni RAzi, Persian histo- 

rian, b. ca. 993/1585, date of death unknown; 
author of a large history of the world, which in the 
manuscripts is sometimes called ‘““Madjma°’ and 
sometimes “‘Zubdat al-tawarikh’’, and is generally 
known as “Ta?vtkh-1 Haydari’’. The work is arranged 
according to geographical divisions in five bdébs: 
1, the Arab world; 2. Persia; 3. Central Asia and the 
Far East; 4. the West; 5. India, each of which is 
arranged chronologically. They deal with political 
history and frequently reach into the time of the 
author, so that occasionally otherwise inaccessible 
accounts have been preserved. (Ch. Rieu’s view that 1 


the work is nowhere original is based on an error.) 
A second part which was to deal with philosophers, 
learned men and poets was apparently not written 
{in any event it is not known.) The work does not 
contain a dedication to a prince and only portions of it 
have been published; otherwise it has been used only 
in manuscript form. Its value lies particularly in the 
information it gives on Central Asia. 
Bibliography: Storey, i/2/1, 124, 1241 (Ma- 
nuscripts, partial editions); Richard Gosche, 

Uber die Chronik des Haidar Ben Ali ..., (mono- 

graph with selections), in manuscript, see Rieu, 

CPM, iii, 887b. (W. BartHotp-[B. SPuLER]) 

HAYDAR ‘ALI KHAN BAHADUR rose to 
power in Mysore (Mahisur) during the second half 
of the 18th century. His family claimed descent from 
the Kuraysh and to have migrated to India from 
Mecca at the end of the roth/16th century. He was 
born in 1721 at Dodball&pur, 27 miles north-west 
of Bangalore. When he was five years of age his 
father, Fath Muhammad, a soldier of fortune, lost 
his life while in the service of the Nawab of Sira. 
Left an orphan, Haydar was brought up by his 
cousin, Haydar Sahib, an officer in the Mysore army. 

Haydar first entered the service of ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, brother of Nawab Muhammad ‘Ali of 
Karnataka, and then secured a small command in 
the Mysore army. Having distinguished himself in 
the siege of Devanhulli (1749), he received the title 
of Khan from Nandjaradj, the dalawdayt (commander- 
in-chief) and the most powerful man in Mysore. He 
then fought in the Carnatic wars, and Nandjar4dj, 
much impressed by his abilities, made him fawdjdar 
of Dindigul (1755). In 1758 Haydar was rewarded 
with the fort and district of Bangalore for reconciling 
Nandjaradj with the Radja and discharging the 
arrears of pay to the soldiery. He then received the 
title of Bahddur for repelling a Maratha invasion; 
and when shortly after Nandjaradj retired from 
politics (June 1759), he took his place. But in August 
1760 his diwan, Khande Rao, with the support of 
the Radja, plotted his overthrow. Haydar, however, 
defeated Khande Rao and put him into a cage. 
But he forgave the Radja and allowed him to 
continue as a figurehead on the throne. 

Haydar’s energy and ambition, and his conquest 
of Sira, Bidnir, Sunda and the Malabar (1761-6) 
aroused the hostility of his neighbours. Between 
1764 and 1772 the Péshwa Madhav Rao thrice 
invaded Mysore and annexed some of the districts. 
But he died in 1772, and Haydar, taking advantage of 
this, occupied all the Marath4 territory south of the 
Kistna. 

On 12 November 1766 the English and the Nizam 
formed an alliance to overthrow WHaydar, and 
jointly invaded Mysore. But Haydar managed to 
win over the Nizam, and with his help carried the 
war into the Carnatic. Although after a year the 


-Nizam deserted him, he fought alone and succeeded 


in concluding a favourable peace (4 April 1769). But 
the English refusal tr help him against the Marathas 
and to enter into a fresh treaty made him hostile 
towards them and drew him closer to the French. 
The English attack on Mahe, a French possession 
under his protection, furnished him with a casus 
belli; and in July 1780 he invaded the Carnatic, 
ravaging the countryside and conducting a vigorous 
compaign against the English. But he died on 7 
December 1782 at Narasingarayanpet, near Chittoor, 
leaving his eldest son, Tipai Sultan, to continue 
the war. 

Haydar was tall, robust and of fair complexion. 
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Brave and resourceful, he never despaired in defeat. | historians who have discussed Chinese Turkestan 
Though illiterate, he was an able ruler. He was | and the events of the roth/16th century. The histor- 


harsh but just, ruthless to his enemies but kind to 
his friends. He appointed Hindis to positions of 
responsibility, endowed temples and, in deference 
to Hindi sentiment, retained the Radja on the 
throne of Mysore, himself remaining only as dalawayi 
and Nawab of Sira, a title conferred on him by 
Basalat Djang and confirmed by the Mughal 
Emperor. 

Bibliography: Husayn ‘Ali Khan KirmAni, 
Nishan-t Haydari, Bombay 1307/1890; transl. 
by W. Miles in 2 vols., London 1842, 1846; J. 
Michaud, Histotve des progres et la chute de VEmpive 
de Mysore sous les régnes d’Hyder-Ally et Tippoo 
Satb, 2 vols., Paris 1801; Wilks, History of Mysore, 
ed. M. Hammick, 2 vols., Mysore 1930; Bowring, 
Haidar ‘Ai and Tipu Sultan, Oxford 1893; 
N. K. Sinha, Haidar ‘Ali, Calcutta 1949; J. van 
Lohuizen, The Dutch East India Company and 
Mysore, The Hague 1961. 

(MoniBBUL Hasan) 

HAYDAR MIRZA (his real name was Muhammad 
Haydar; as he himself says, he was known as Mirza 
Haydar; Babur calls him Haydar Mirza), a Persian 
historian, author of the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, born in 
905/1499-1500, died in 958/1551 (for his descent see 
DUGHLAT); through his mother he was a grandson 
of the Caghatay Khan Yunus and a cousin of Babur. 
Most of our knowledge of his life is gleaned from his 
own, work; Babur (ed. Beveridge, p. 11) devotes a few 
lines to him; the Indian historians Abu ’1-Fadl and 
Firishta give some information about his later years. 

After the assassination of his father (914/1508) he 
had to flee from Bukhara via Badakhshan to Kabul, 
which he reached in 915/1509. Received like a son 
by Babur, he took part in the victorious campaigns 
against the Ozbeks and in the reconquest of Bukhara 
and Samarkand, but abandoned his benefactor in 
g18/1512, betook himself to Farghana to the Mongol 
prince Sa‘id Khan, received from him the title Gurgan 
(son-in-law) and accompanied him against Kashghar 
and Yarkand. In the Mongol empire as restored by 
Sa‘id Khan he held a prominent position; by the 
Khan’s orders he carried out several campaigns to 
distant lands like Badakhshan, KaAfiristan, Ladak 
and Tibet. On the Khan’s death in 939/1533 and the 
accession of his successor ‘Abd al-Rashid, who was 
no friend of the house of Dighlat, Haydar Mirza had 
to leave the country and go over to the Timirids, 
against whom he had fought as recently as 936/1529- 
3o in Badakhshan. In 948/1541 he succeeded in 
conquering Kashmir and founding a practically in- 
dependent kingdom for himself there, although his 
coins were struck first in the name of the native prince 
Nazuk Shah and later in the name of the Emperor 
Humiayin; in 958/1551 he was slain during a rising of 
the native population. 

It was while ruler of Kashmir that Haydar com- 
posed his work, which was called after his former 
sovereign ‘Abd al-Rashid. The second part, which des- 
cribes the vicissitudes of the author’s life and the 
events of his own time, was written as early as 948-50/ 
1541-4, the first (history of the house of Caghatay 
from the accession of Khan Tughluk Timir in 748/ 
1347-8) not till later (951-3/1541-4). As Babur testifies, 
the author had received a good literary training, and 
this is also apparent in his work; the book had a great 
success not only among Haydar’s compatriots (it was 
twice translated into Eastern Turkish) but in other 
countries also (India, Turkestan and Persia) and was 
used as an authority by all later geographers and 


ical narrative as well as the geographical sections 
inserted in it (descriptions of various provinces, towns, 
etc.) give a wonderful picture of the conditions of his 
time. In Russia extensive excerpts from the Ta°rtkh-t 
Rashidi have been published, in particular by Velya- 
minov Tsernov (Issledovanie 0 kasimoushtkh tsar yakh 
4 tsarevicakh, ii, 130f.) and C, Salemann (Mélanges 
Astatiques, ix, 321 f.); while in Western Europe the 
work is known particularly through the English 
translation made by E. Denison Ross and edited 
with notes by N. Elias (The Ta>vikh-+ Rashidi of 
Mirsa Muhammad Haidar Dughlat, London 1895; 
ef. the review by W. Bartholdin Zapishi vost. otd. arkh. 
obshe., x, 215 ff.). See also Elliot, History of India, 
v, 127 ff. No complete edition of the text has yet been 
published. In addition to the Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
Haydar Mirza has been identified as the author of a 
narrative poem in eastern Turkish, apparently com- 
posed during winter campaigns in Tibet and Ba- 
dakhsh4n in 935/1528; the concluding section, which 
was added later, is dated Radjab 939/Jan.-Feb. 1533. 
The work is preserved in manuscript in the Martin 
Hartmann collection in Berlin. The author is not 
named, but has been identified on internal evidence 
(Ahmet-Zeki Validi {Togan], Ein ttirkisches Werk 
von Haydar-Mirza Dughlat, in BSOS, viii/4 (1937), 
983-9). 

Bibliography: in the article; 

Storey, 273-6 and 1273. 


see further 


(W. BarTHoLp*) 

HAYDAR-OGHLU, more correctly Kara 
Haypar-Ocutv, MEHMED, sometimes given the 
title of ““Beg”’. His father, Kara Haydar, is mentioned 
in the sources simply as a brigand; according to 
Ewliya Celebi (Seydhatname, iv, 472-3, and cf, 
Na‘ima, iv, 240) he took to the mountains in about 
1050/1640 and began to plunder caravans in the 
passes between Eskishehir and Izmir (Smyrna); 
During the Grand Vizierate of Kara Mustafa (and 
hence before 1052/1643, when the vizier was executed), 
a nefir-t ‘4mm against Kara Haydar was proclaimed 
in Anatolia, t.e., the civilian population was impressed 
in the hunt. He was surrounded near Uluborlu and 
killed. 

The first mention of the son in the sources (Na‘ima, 
loc. cit.) refers to the autumn of 1057/1647, but he 
was presumably active before this, engaged in 
brigandage in the passes between Ankara, Sarukhan 
and Hamid-eli, i:e., on the main caravan routes from 
Persia, the Arab countries and Izmir to Bursa and 
Istanbul. His headquarters were at Sdstid-dagh!i 
(north of Eskishehir), and all the notorious bandits 
of the day were in his following (Ewliy4 encountered 
them at Balik-hisar near Ankara and mentions their 
names, ii, 418-26); the most prominent of them was 
Katirdj{-oghlu [g.v.]. These brigands, called in the 
sources eshkkiya? and djelali [q.v., in Supp.], were 
from time to time joined by substantial numbers 
(7oo, in 1058/1648) of the vagabond troops of 
Anatolia called sekbdn, sarudja (saridja), or 
more generally levend [gq.v.]; when they could not 
find employment with a pasha or in the service of 
the state, these wandering soldiers would attach 
themselves to a rebel leader and support themselves 
by brigandage (see ¢. Ulucay, Saruhan’da eskiyalsk 
ve halk hareketleri, Istanbul 1944; M. Akdag, Celdlt 
isyanlart, 1550-1603, Ankara 1963; M. Cezar, 
Osman: tarthinde Levendler, Istanbul 1965). At one 
point Haydar-oghlu, wishing to enter the service 
of the state with his following, asked for appointment 
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as a sandjak-begi; but in spite of the substantial 
bribe which he sent to the Grand Vizier (Na‘ima, iv, 
249, 347), this was refused. Thereupon he attacked 
the great Pilgrim caravan between Akshehir and 
Ilghun. He was in control of all the roads, and 
obliged the local people, peasantry and notables, to 
enter his service. The vizier Ibshir Mustafa Pasha 
(g.v.], beglerbegi of Karaman, was then appointed 
ser‘asker and ordered to suppress Haydar-oghlu in 
co-operation with the beglerbegit of Anatolia, Ibrahim 
Pasha (by a firman dated Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1057/ 
December 1647, see (. Ulugay, op. ctt., doc. 120; 
ef. Na‘ima, iv, 270). All the troops of all categories 
which were left in Anatolia (the absence of so many 
on the campaign in Crete had left the brigands a 
clear field) were put under his command, Although 
Ibshir Pasha hemmed in Haydar-oghlu at Sdégiid- 
daghi, he was unable to capture him (letter to 
Istanbul of 25 Safar 1058/21 March 1648), and the 
brigand escaped because Ibshir Pasha received new 
orders to march against the rebellious wali of Sivas, 
Varvar ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.] and because of the moment- 
ous events at the capital—the deposition of Sultan 
Ibrahim. The new sultan, Mehemmed IV, sent 
against Haydar-oghlu the young and inexperienced 
new beglerbegi of Anatolia, Ahmed Pasha, who was 
defeated near (Afyon-)Karahiséar (Sha‘ban 1058/ 
August-September 1648) and killed by Katirdji- 
oghlu. The pasha’s untrustworthy sarudja and 
sekbadn troops went over to Haydar-oghlu. Haydar- 
oghlu’s prestige and power now became the main 
preoccupation of the authorities: Ketendji ‘Omer 
Pasha-zade Mehmed Pasha was appointed beglerbegi 
of Anatolia and given unlimited powers (istiklal) as 
commander of the operations against him; in the 
firman of appointment he was warned that the 
capture of the brigand was aksd-yi murad-t humdyin, 
and all the available troops of Anatolia and Karaman 
and the sandjak of Bolu were placed at his disposal 
(for the firman, dated 1 Ramadan 1058/19 September 
1648, see Ulugay, doc. 124; his letter to the kadis of 
Sarukhan, doc. 123). A renewed offer by the brigand 
to submit if he was granted an office was again 
rejected, whereupon he plundered Karahisar, and 
then marched upon Isparta. Near there he was 
ambushed and wounded and taken prisoner by the 
miitesellim of the sandjak of Hamid-eli, Abaza (in 
Ewliya: Kodja) Hasan Agha (Na‘im, iv, 374-5 and, 
a slightly different version, Ewliya, ii, 474). He was 
brought before the Grand Vizier in Istanbul who 
ordered him to be hanged at Parmak-kapi (details 
in Ewliy4, ii, 474-9). 

Even in his lifetime Kara Haydar-oghlu, like other 
brigands, was romanticized as a popular hero who 
had taken to the mountains to avenge his father’s 
death. A #iirkii on him written by Katib ‘Ali was set 
to music and widely sung (see ¢. Ulugay, Ug Esktya 
turkiisi, in TM, xiii (1958), 87-90). 

Bibliography: In the text. 
(Hativ tnwatcix) 

HAYDARABAD (a) the name of a city in the 
Deccan (Dakhan) of India, situated 17°22’ N., 
78° 27’ E., now the capital city of the Indian state 
of Andhra Pradésh, and formerly the capital 
successively of the later Kutb Shahi kings of 
Golkonda, of a Mughal s#ba after Awrangzib’s 
conquest of the Deccan, of the Nizam, and of the 
state of Haydarabad after the independence of 
India; (6) the mame of a former state of the 
Indian Union, now absorbed within the provinces 
of Andhra Pradésh, Maharashtra, and Mysore 
(Mahisur); formerly the territory of H.E.H. (‘His 


Exalted Highness’, a British title conferred in 1918) 
the Nizam. 
a. HAYDARABAD tITY 

The site of the present city was selected in 997/1589 
by the fifth Kutb Shahi dynast, Muhammad Kull 
Kutb Shah, on the right bank of the river Misi, a 
tributary of the Krishna, some 11 km. east of the 
fortress of Golkonda [9.v.], and at first given the name 
of Bhagnagar after a Hindi dancing-girl named 
Bhagmati, one of the sultan’s concubines. A city 
quickly grew up on this site, since there was no room 
for expansion in the overcrowded Golkonda where, 
moreover, the water-supply was inadequate. The 
exact date of the transfer of the seat of government 
from Golkonda to Haydarabad is not known, 
although this seems to have taken place within a 
dozen years of the foundation; Haydarabad was not 
at first fortified, Golkonda remaining as the citadel 
of the capital. At this time North India was in the 
hands of the Mughals, and envoys from Akbar were 
well received in 999/1591; the Kutb Shahi sultan 
sent valuable presents to Akbar which were accepted 
as tribute, and his domains were left unmolested. 
The new city prospered, some of its finest buildings 
dating from this time (see below), until the interven- 
tion of the Mughal prince (later the emperor) 
Awrangzib in the dispute between Mir Djumla [q.v.] 
and ‘Abd Allah Kutb Shah in 1065/1655 when 
Haydarabad was plundered before the sultan bought 
peace; but the peace was uneasy, and Haydarabad 
again fell to the Mughals under Awrangzib four 
years before the great siege of Golkonda in 1098/1687. 
After the conquest Haydarabad became the residence 
of the sébaddrs of the Deccan, under the last of 
whom, Cin Kilit Khan, Nizam al-Mulk, the governor 
Mubariz Khan commenced the fortification of the 
city by a stone wall. After the important and decisive 
battle of Shakarkhelda (q.v.] in 1137/1724, by which 
the Nizam al-Mulk crushed the plan of his deputy 
Mubariz Khan to usurp power in the province, 
Haydarabad became the capital of the now inde- 
pendent Deccan province under the Nizam al-Mulk, 
who received the title of Asaf Djah from the Mughal 
emperor Muhammad Shah; the titles Nizam al-Mulk 
and Asaf Djah henceforth became hereditary in his 
family. The new province which Asaf Djah thereby 
acquired—roughly co-extensive with the modern 
state of Haydarabad before its dissolution, plus the 
northern province of Baraér and the so-called 
Northern Sarkars—is described below. The political 
history of the city thereafter is little different from 
that of the state. The city has grown continually as 
it became the centre of an increasingly organized 
state, its suburbs soon spreading on both sides of the 
river Misi far beyond the old city walls completed 
by the first Asaf Djah. The central district of the 
state, called Atraf-i balda, is the sarf-i khdss or 
‘crown’ assignment around Haydarabad city itself, 
and was constituted, with the other districts, in 
1865; the municipality of Haydarabad, with four 
divisions in the city proper and five in the suburbs 
(now much extended), was created in 1869; the 
suburbs include the important cantonment of 
Sikandaraébad (‘Secunderabad’), named after Mir 
Akbar ‘Ali Khan Sikandar Djah, the sixth Nizam, 
which now has its own city corporation. Haydarabad 
is an important communications centre (road, rail 
and air), with a modern hospital, important museums, 
one of the best equipped astronomical observatories 
in India, and the flourishing ‘Uthmaniyya (Osmania) 
University (1918). With a population of well over a 
million, it is the sixth largest city in India. Textiles, 
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including fine velvets, carpets, red earthenware, 
glass and paper are produced by industries within 
the city, and excellent cigarettes are made in Hayd- 
arabad from local tobacco. 

Monuments. — The old city is surrounded by 
a bastioned wall, completed by the first Asaf Djah, 
with thirteen gates and a number of smaller posterns. 
The city is connected to the northern suburbs by 
four bridges, the oldest of which (Purdéna pul) was 
built by Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah in 1001/1593. 
The same ruler was responsible for the buildings in 
the central focal point of the city, notably the Car 
minar, Car kaman, Car si ka hawd, all around a 
crossing of four roads leading to the four quarters 
of the old city; also the Dar al-shifa’, ‘Ashir- 
Khana, and Djami‘ masdjid. The Car min§r, ‘four 
minarets’, is a triumphal archway, 30 m. square in 
plan, its ground storey consisting of four great 
arches of 10.8 m. span, each facing a cardinal point; 
above this is an arcaded triforium running round the 
building supported on carved corbels, with a smaller 
arcade and a perforated marble screen above it; at 
each corner stands a minaret 55.8 m. in height from 
the ground level, each decorated with a double 
arcaded balcony at the level of the triforium sup- 
ported by a continuation of the corbel course; a 
further single arcaded balcony encircles each shaft 
above roof-level (this is the characteristic feature of 
the Kutb Shahi architecture); and each minaret is 
topped by yet another such balcony supporting a 
round kiosk with an ogee dome foliated at its base 
in the Bidjapur (g.v.] manner. The small rooms 
inside the upper storey are said to have been used for 
instruction by shkaykhs; but, from the strictly 
ceremonial and royal nature of the use of this 
building under the Kutb Shahis and Asaf Djahis, 
this story may be doubted. (See Annual Report 
Arch. Dept. Hyderabad State 1917-18 AD (1327 F.), 
Plate Ila; ibid, 1948-19, 3-4 and plans on PI. ITI-IV.) 
The Car kam4n, ‘four bows’, (ARADH yd 1918-19 
(1328 F.), 4), are four wide arches near the Car 
mindr built over the four roads leading to the four 
quarters of the city, near to which stands the Car sa 
ka hawd, ‘carfax cistern’; near this once stood Mu- 
hammad Kuli’s Dad mahail, ‘palace of justice’, 
destroyed by a powder explosion in 1771 (described 
by the French traveller Tavernier in 1062/1652). 
West of this complex is the Makka masdjid, the 
principal mosque of the city, commenced by ‘Abd 
Allah Kutb Shah, continued by his successor Abu 
*|-Hasan, the last Kutb Shahi sultan, and completed 
at Awrangzib’s order; the iwan, with two large 
domes, is 67.5 m. long and 54 m. deep, standing 
behind a vast sakn 108 m. square; the tombs of 
Nizam ‘Ali Khan and later Asaf Djahis stand in 
the mosque. The old remains of a contemporary 
hammdm stand in its courtyard. In the north of 
the old city is the ‘Ashir-kh4na, ‘room of the 
tenth [of Muharram)’, still in use for the Muharram 
ceremonies, with fine Persian faience decorating its 
walls. The Dar al-shifa?, also built by Muhammad 
Kuli Kutb Shah, is in the north-east quarter of the 
city, a large building with arcaded chambers for the 
care of the sick, lying all round a paved quadrangle, 
formerly in use also as a school for the Yanani system 
of medicine; a mosque, built at the same time, 
stands opposite its entrance. Many other buildings 
of Kutb Shahi times stand in the city and suburbs, 
notably the Toli masdjid of the time of ‘Abd 
Allah Kutb Shah (inscription in mthrab giving date 
of 1082/1671 by abdjad); description in ARADH yd. 
1916-17 AD (1326 F.), 3 ff., Plate IIb and c, plan 


on Plate IIIa; also the mosque and other buildings 
of the Shaykhpet suburb, see ARADH yd. 1936-37 
A.C. (1346 F.), 2 ff., with an inscription of 1043/1633, 
cf. EIM, 1935-6, 21-2 and Pl. XIII. Between Haydara- 
bad and Golkonda, on the ‘Uthman Sagar road, sur- 
mounting two small hills, are the béradari of Tara- 
mati, a Hindi concubine of Muhammad Kuli Kutb 
Shah, and the elegant but incomplete (no minarets) 
mosque of ‘Pémmati’, d. 1073/1662, for which see 
ARADH yd. 1924-25 AD (1334 F.), 2-4 and Plates 
III-VI. Of the other Kutb Shahi monuments the 
Gosha mahall stands north of the old city, a 
palace built by the last sultan with an extensive 
pleasure-park for the sandna and an ornamental 
tank, now dry and used for football matches. The 
Da?ira-yi Mir Mu?’min is a burial ground east 
of the city consecrated by a Shi‘l saint who came to 
Haydarabad from Karbala’ in the reign of ‘Abd 
Allah Kutb Shah; the cemetery, now used for Sunnis 
as well as Shi‘a, contains many fine tombs and 
gravestones, including the fine domed tomb of the 
Mir himself in Kutb Shahi style (for which see 
GOLKONDA ad fin.). 

There are also in and around Haydarabad many 
palaces and other buildings of the Asaf Djah 
dynasty, from the Purani Haweli of the first Nizam, 
the Cawmahalla palace in the centre of the city 
which is the principal city residence of the Nizdms, 
modelled on a royal palace in Tehran, the palace 
of Sir Salar Jung now used as a museum, to the 
late 19th century Falaknuma palace outside the city 
on the south-west, with a Corinthian fagade, Louis 
XIV reception hall, and other exotic features. 

The city water supply depends on tanks, to which 
modern waterworks are now attached, excavated in 
former times. The Husayn Sagar, about 8 sq. miles 
(2100 hectares), lies between Haydarabad . and 
Sikandarabad, the road between the two cities 
running along the band on its east; it was originally 
excavated by Ibrahim Kutb Shah in 983/1575 as a 
reservoir for Golkonda and was filled by a channel 
cut from the Misi. South-west of the city is the Mir 
‘Alam tank, built by French engineers in the NizAm’s 
service early in the 19th century, while the Mir 
Djumla tank to the south-east, now no longer used, 
was constructed in 1035/1625. 

Of European monuments the old British Residency 
of 1803-8, now a women’s college, and the tomb of 
the French soldier M. (Michel Joachim Marie) 
Raymond (corrupted locally to ‘Misa Rahim’!), 
d. 25 March 1798, are worth notice. 


b. HayparRABAD STATE, 


When the old sultanates of the Deccan [see 
DAKHAN] fell one by one to the Mughal emperors 
Shah Djahan and Awrangzib in the r1th/r7th 
century (the Nizam Shahi sultanate of Ahmadnagar, 
to which the former ‘Imad Shahi sultanate of Barar 
and the Barid Shahi sultanate of Bidar had already 
been attached, in 1042/1633; the ‘Adil Shahi sulta- 
nate of Bidjapur in 1097/1686; and the Kutb Shahi 
sultanate of Golkonda in 1098/1687) their lands 
eventually became one great Mughal province— 
except for those tracts which had been taken by the 
Marathas [g.v.]—under a single sabadér, uniting in 
this office the governorships of the former six Deccan 
provinces (the five sultanates mentioned above, plus 
Khandésh), with headquarters at Awrangabad. The 
confusion in the affairs of the Mughal empire after 
the death of Awrangzib in 1118/1707 was certainly 
reflected in the affairs of the Deccan s#ba, until the 
appointment in 1132/1720 of Kamar al-Din Cin 
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Kili¢ Khan, entitled Nizam al-Mulk, set the internal 
administration in order (he had indeed been stbadar 
of the Deccan some six years earlier, but had then 
had insufficient time at his disposal to reorganize 
the province). This noble, the ablest man in the 
Mughal empire, was after two years recalled to Dihli to 
become chief minister, but retained his Deccan ap- 
pointment, leaving Mubariz Khan to govern as his 
agent at Haydarabdad. The latter, instigated by Nizam 
al-Mulk’s enemies, opposed him on his return to the 
Deccan to combat a Maratha invasion, but was 
decisively defeated at the battle of Shakarkhelda 
[g.v.; later named Fathkheld4] on 22 Muharram 
1137/11 October 1724, the date usually taken as the 
beginning of Nizam al-Mulk’s dynastic rule over the 
Deccan, although his independence had been virtually 
complete two years earlier when he led the opposition 
against the Mughal kingmakers, the Sayyid brothers 
of B&arha. After his victory he marched fot Haydara- 
bad, which he made his capital; the Mughal emperor 
Muhammad Sh4h, wise enough not to oppose him 
further, sought rather to conciliate him by the award 
of the further hereditary title of Asaf Djah. 

Asaf Djah had soon to recognize the power of the 
Marathas in the Deccan, to whom the Mughal em- 
peror had in 1130/1718 granted the right to levy the 
cess known as cawth, one-fourth of the land revenue; 
their demands were met by Asaf Djah’s agreement 
to pay this tribute from his own treasury—thus ex- 
cluding the Maratha tax-collectors from the necessity 
of entering his dominions—while abolishing the 
unauthorized sardeshmukhi and rahddri extortions 
[for these taxes see MARATHAS]. The agreement was 
concluded on behalf of Shahi, the Maratha ruler; 
but the Maratha Peshwa Badji Rao, now rising to 
a position of great power, pursued a more aggressive 
policy towards Asaf Djah, who in rr4o/late 1727 
invaded Maharashtra against him. Badjl Rao’s light 
guerilla cavalry eventually completely out-manceu- 
vred Asaf Djah, who did not receive the expected 
support from the Peshw4’s rivals, and the campaign 
énded with the cession of several border forts to the 
MarathAs. Local conflicts, however, continued, until 
eventually by a secret agreement between Asaf 
Djah and the Peshwa the Marathas left the Deccan 
undisturbed except for the levy of Cawth on condition 
that Haydardbad remained neutral during the 
Maratha invasions of the Mughal empire to the north; 
but at last, when the Marathds were at the gates of 
Dihll, Asaf Djah went to the aid of the Mughals. In 
the years he was away from the Deccan (1150-3/ 
1737-40) he gained no success in the north, and 
returned to find not only increased Maratha depre- 
dation in his own dominions but a plan on behalf of 
his son N&sir Djang to usurp the Haydarabad 
government. The rebellion was suppressed, and 
Asaf Djah turned his attention to Arkat («Arcot») 
in the Madras district (usually erroneously described 
by European writers as the “Carnatic”; see KARNA- 
taka), where the local Nawwa4b, having failed to pay 
compensation to the Marathas and tribute to Hayda- 
rabad, had been supplanted by a powerful Maratha 
army and his province had virtually fallen into 
anarchy. Asaf Djah in 1156/1743 expelled the Mara- 
thas, deposed the Naww4b and installed his own 
agent as the new Nawwab, and returned to Hay- 
darabad laden with treasure. 

The first Asaf Djah died in 1161/1748, having by 
his character, integrity and capacity made the single 
viable state of Haydar4bad out of the old disorganized 
medley of the Mughal Deccan provinces. His do- 
minions had been enriched by his patronage of 


theologians, scholars and poets (he himself left two 
volumes of Persian poetry); among his buildings 
are the city walls of Burhanpur and Haydarabad, the 
canal at Awrangabad, and the city of Nizamabad. 
For further details of his life, including his career 
before coming to the Deccan, see NIZAM AL-MULK. 

On Asaf Djah’s death the succession was disputed 
between his second son Nasir Djang, and his 
daughter’s son Muzaffar Djang; the latter was sup- 
ported by the French under Dupleix, and on Nasir 
Djang’s death in 1164/1750 he obtained the throne, 
engaging many French mercenaries for his army. But 
Muzaffar Djang was killed within two months, and 
the French support was transferred to Salabat 
Djang, Asaf Djah’s third son. His succession was 
opposed by the Maratha Peshwa Baladji Rao, who 
supported Asaf Djah’s eldest son, the mild and 
scholarly Ghazi al-Din Khan, who had been his 
father’s representative at the Mughal court—doubt- 
less hoping thereby to be able to rule the Deccan as 
his deputy. Ghazi al-Din marched from Dihli with 
a strong Maratha escort; but Bussy, the commander 
of Salabat Djang’s French contingent, entered into 
a treaty with the Peshwa by which the latter would 
defend the Deccan against all comers in exchange 
for the cession of much of Khandésh and other 
western districts. Ghazi al-Din’s death by poison in 
late 1165/1752 secured Salabat Djang’s succession— 
but to a reign in which he was a puppet in the hands 
of a succession of unscrupulous regents (although 
the best of them, Samsa4m al-Dawla Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the author of the Mughal biographies in the 
Moa?athir al-umarda?, in his four years of office 1167- 
70/1753-7, brought financial stability out of the 
previous insolvency), and in which he was completely 
dependent for protection on his French mercenaries. 
Shah Nawaz Khan was overthrown by French in- 
trigue, and in the ensuing confusion the Marathas 
again attacked the west; Nizam ‘Ali Khan, the 
fourth son of Asaf Djah, obtained the regency and 
negotiated a treaty with the Marathads in which 
further western districts were ceded to them, in- 
cluding the fort of Naldrug [q.v.]. The British suc- 
cesses in the Seven Years’ War under Clive in the 
“Carnatic’”’ (t.e., the Madras coast) caused the French 
influence in Haydarabad to decline, and a promise 
of British support to Nizam ‘Ali Khan caused the 
dismissal of most of the French troops. Haydarabad’s 
sudden military weakness caused a further full- 
scale Maratha invasion, with the early loss of Ah- 
madnagar and Udgir and later invasion of the central 
districts; in the peace treaties of 1173/1760 much of 
Awrangabad province, Bidjapur district, Bidar 
district, and the forts of Asirgath, Dawlatabad, 
Bidjapur and Burhanpur were ceded to the Peshwa; 
but within a year the Marathas had been utterly 
defeated at Panipat [g.v.], the Peshw4 Baladji Rao 
had died and been succeeded by a minor son, and 
internal dissensions had reduced the southern 
Maratha power to frailty. Nizim ‘Ali Khan had in 
turn invaded Maharashtra and regained nearly half 
of the previous losses; on his return he imprisoned 
Salabat Djang and assumed the government himself 
at the end of 1175/July 1762, his reign of over forty 
years at last bringing peace and stability to the state 
of Haydarabad. 

In 1178/1765 the coastal districts north of Madras 


| (the “Northern Circars” [i.e., sarkdrs] of the older 


histories) were ceded to the British by the Mughal 
emperor, having been previously under French 
administration. Nizim ‘Ali considered these tracts 
to be a portion of his dominions, and in the following 
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year advanced to recapture them, but without success; 
the British negotiated a treaty whereby they re- 
tained the districts and undertook to maintain a 
body of troops for employment by Haydarabad 
whenever required; the treaty was extended in 1768 
to include the Nawwabs of Arkat in the obligations 
to assist the Nizam. In 1790, when war broke out 
between Tipt Sultan [q.v.] and the British, a tripar- 
tite offensive and defensive agreement was concluded 
between Haydarabad, the Marathas, and the East 
India Company, who shared the land ceded by 
Tipi when he sued for peace. In 1798 by further 
treaty the Company agreed to assign a subsidiary 
force of infantry and artillery to the Nizam, who 
was to pay a subsidy of 24 lakhs of rupees for its 
maintenance; later a contingent of cavalry was 
added; but Haydarabad was aided also by mercenary 
troops under French, American and Irish commanders, 
the Frenchman, Raymond, by his able suppression 
of an attempted revolt by the heir-apparent ‘Ali 
Djah, having attained a position of some eminence; 
he died, however, in 1798, but the presence of so 
many French troops was a source of anxiety to the 
British, who were able to compel their surrender and 
their dismissal from the Nizam’s territories; their 
excellent equipment, together with the foundries 
and arsenals established in Haydarabad by Raymond, 
fell into the Haydaradbad contingent’s hands. This 
force was soon in action with the East India Company 
against Tipit Sultan at Shrirangapattanam (‘‘Sering- 
apatam’”’) near Mysore; after the victory most of the 
conquered territory was divided between the Com- 
pany and the Nizam; a further treaty shortly after- 
wards fixed the river Tungabhadra as the frontier 
between the Nizim’s and the Company’s territories, 
In 1802 a commercial treaty provided for the ad- 
mission of Haydarabad produce into British terri- 
tory, and vice versa, on payment of a 5 per cent duty. 

In 1803 Nizam ‘Ali’s health was failing, and the 
Maratha radjas Holkar and Sindhia, dissatisfied 
alike with the reinstatement by the British of Badji 
Rao II as Peshwa and the possible accession in 
Haydarabad of the pro-British heir-apparent Sikan- 
dar Djah, prepared to invade the Nizam’s dominions. 
The British and Haydarabad campaign under 
Wellesley against the dissident Maratha forces 
culminated in the battles ‘of Ase (‘‘Assaye’”’) and 
Argawn which crushed the southern Maratha am- 
bitions and secured the safety of the Nizam’s do- 
minions. Sikandar Djah duly succeeded as Nizam in 
the same year; during his reign of twenty-six years 
the Peshwa was overthrown (1818) and the British, 
who had thereby technically succeeded to the right 
of exacting Cawth, released the Nizam from the obli- 
gation to pay it. Sikandar was succeeded in 1829 by 
his son Nasir al-Dawla, who reigned for twenty- 
eight years with a rare spirit of religious toleration. 
The notable events of his reign included the suppres- 
sion in 1839 of a Wahhdabi [g.v.] conspiracy, in which 
the late ruler’s brother Mub4riz al-Dawla was im- 
plicated; serious Shi‘i-Sunni riots in 1847, which 
did not abate until the Nizam’s government made a 
pro-Sunni settlement; the assignment in 1853 of the 
districts of Barar, ‘Uthmanabad (Naldrug) and the 
Rayéir d6°a4b to the British who in turn agreed to 
maintain a British auxiliary force, not part of the 
Nizam’s army, of 5000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 
four field batteries of artillery, and to release the 
Nizam from the unlimited obligation to provide 
service and assistance in the event of war; and, 
perhaps the most significant event in the modern 
history of Haydarabad as a state, the accession of 


Nawwab Salar Diang [g.v.] as minister in 1853. 
When Nasir al-Dawla died in May 1857 his eldest 
son Afdal al-Dawla succeeded to the throne at a 
critical period in Indian history, for it was feared 
that if Haydarabad joined the Sepoy Mutiny the 
whole of Bombay and Southern India would follow 
suit; but Haydarabad adhered to the British cause, 
and in consequence of the Nizdim’s services in the 
revolt the districts of ‘Uthm4nabad and the Raytir 
d6°ab were restored and the “assigned districts” of 
Baraér became a British trust territory. Nasir al- 
Dawla died in 1869 and was succeeded by his three- 
year-old son Mir Mahbib ‘Ali with (Sir) Salar 
Dijang as regent and administrator. The latter set 
about constituting Haydarabad as a model state 
with an administrative system parallel to that of the 
British territories in India, his immediate task being 
to improve the finances of the state by suppression 
of the extortion of the local Arabs and Rohillas, by 
abolishing the system of revenue-farming and esta- 
blishing a new revenue survey and settlement 
operated by government collectors, by abolishing 
revenue payments in kind, and by continued efforts 
to restore government credit from the local money- 
lenders (sahuékars); corruption among government 
officials was ruthlessly stamped out, and four young 
nobles of integrity were appointed to the judicial, 
revenue, police and “miscellaneous” ministries under 
the guidance of Salar Djang, who at first retained 
direct control over the army, treasury, postal, 
diplomatic and other departments; later the revenue 
ministry took over, besides the land revenues, 
customs, forests, posts (including a postage stamp 
department from 1869), the mint (many private 
mints were suppressed; the halé sikka rupee was 
introduced as the standard coin of the realm in 1854, 
its rate of exchange against the British rupee fluc- 
tuating considerably at first, but greatly stabilized 
with the introduction of the new makbibiyya rupee 
in 1904. See further sikKa), and the treasury. The 
“miscellaneous” department had care of public 
works, including irrigation, the coalfields, education 
(schools were set up in the chief village of each 
ta‘alluk; by 1872 there were already 125 such schools 
outside the capital, which had a further 16 including 
the Church of England school (1834) and the Oriental 
College (= Dar al-‘ultim) of 1854, which acted as a 
teachers’ training college; higher education was 
provided at the Anglo-Vernacular school of 1857, 
renamed Hyderabad College in 1880 and affiliated 
to Madras University, and at the Civil Engineering 
College established in 1869 in connexion with the 
Public Works department), workshops and stores, 
and later also the municipalities and the medical 
department (many dispensaries were established 
throughout the state, with surgeons and dispensers at 
all district headquarters; almost all of these were 
trained at the Haydarabad medical school established 
in 1846 under the direction of successive surgeons 
to the British Resident—the first, MacLean, having 
already trained 16 Muslims as surgeons and physi- 
cians by the time he retired in 1854); this department 
later took on responsibility for the State Railway 
opened in 1874. Sir Salar Djang died in 1883, leaving 
a sound and generally efficient administration which 
was modified only in detail by his successors; the 
experience gained under him was the basis of the 
official code (kanindca-i mubdrak) promulgated in 
1892 for the guidance of the prime minister, rein- 
forced the following year by the establishment of a 
council composed of all the ministers of the state. 
Mir Mahbub ‘Ali Khan attained his majority in 
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1884, and was succeeded by his son, the present 
Nizim Mir ‘Uthman ‘Ali Khan Bahadur Fath 
Djang, in 1911. Under both these rulers the process 
of modernization of the state continued, with notable 
improvements in sanitation, education, communi- 
cations and other public works; further departments 
parallel to those of British India were introduced, 
including a government department of publications, 
and the excellent department of archaeology which, 
besides assuming responsibility for the preservation 
of the archaeological monuments of the state, under- 
took an extensive programme of research and publi- 
cation in which much attention was given to Hindi 
and Buddhist material (for example the caves at 
Adjanta, Elura [q.v.] and Awrangab4d; the corpus of 
Telugu inscriptions, etc.) as well as to Muslim history 
and monuments. Muslim learning in a wide field was 
represented by the Haydarabad journal Islamic 
Culture (1927). The political boundaries of the state 
remained more or less unchanged, except that 
administratively the Assigned Districts of Barar were 
leased in perpetuity to the British government in 
1902 at an annual rental of 25 lakhs of rupees; while 
the titular sovereignty of the Mughal emperor at 
Dibli had been theoretically recognized by Hayda- 
rabad until the deposition of the last emperor in 
1858, and recognized by the inscriptions on coinage 
from the Haydarabad mint, the paramountcy of the 
government of India was not recognized in Hay- 
darabad until it was explicitly asserted by Lord 
Reading in 1926. The British title of ‘Exalted 
Highness’? was conferred on the Nizam in 1918 in 
recognition of Haydarabad’s contribution to the 
allied war effort, and in 1936 Barar was added to his 
title, the heir-apparent being styled ‘Prince of 
Berar’. 

At the time of the partition of India into the new 
dominions of India and Pakistan the Nizam’s govern- 
ment opted for accession of the state to Pakistan; the 
state was, however, forcibly integrated into the 
Indian Union in 1948, although maps published in 
Pakistan continued to show Haydarabad as a part 
of Pakistani territory for long afterwards. The 
Indian States Reorganization Commission’s recom- 
mendations resulted in an Act whereby from 1 No- 
vember 1956 the former state of Haydarabad was 
redistributed on a linguistic basis between Bombay 
{now Maharashtra] (Marathi), Mysore (Kannada) 
and Andhra (Telugu), Haydarabad city becoming 
the capital of Andhra Pradesh. The Muslim popula- 
tion was much depleted by emigration to Pakistan, 
although there has been no official discrimination 
against Muslims in the new predominantly Hindi 
state; Haydarabad is still an important Islamic 
cultural centre, with Urdi the common language of 
Muslim intercourse. 

Bibliography: For the early history of the 
first Nizam al-Mulk see W. Irvine, Later Mughals, 
ed. and continued by Jadunath Sarkar, 2 vols. 
Calcutta 1921-2, and bibliography given there; 
short notices in Kh¥afi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubdab, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1869, Eng. tr. in Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India..., vii; Ghulam ‘Ali 
Azad, Khazdna-i Samira, lith. Kanpur n.d.; Shah 
Nawaz Khan, Ma?dthir al-umara?, Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1887-95, Eng. tr. Beveridge, Bibl. Ind., 
1912; borrowing from these three but adding much 
fresh detail, Mir Abu ’l-Kasim [the minister Mir 
‘Alam, writing 1802], Hadikat al-‘alam, lith. 
Haydarabad 1310; Lathmi Narayan [recte Lakshmi 
Narayan] Khattri, Ma?athir-i Asafi, India Office 
MS Ethé 468. The important Marathi news- 


letters from the Peshw4’s agents at the Haydarabad 
court are contained in G. S. Sardesai (ed.), Selections 
from the Peshwa Daftar, 45 vols., Bombay 1933 ff; 
idem, ed., Selections from the Poona Daftar, Bombay 
1930; references to the Persian letters and other 
documents in Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 
empire, Calcutta 1932. References to material from 
English and French factory records analysed and 
corrected in H. H. Dodwell, Dupleix and Chive, 
London 1920. For Eyre’s embassy to Asaf Djah, 
j. T. Wheeler, Madras in the olden time, iii, Madras 
1862; Lettres et conventions des gouverneurs de 
Pondichéry avec différents princes hindous, 1666- 
1793, Pondicherry 1914; for other primary sources 
quoted in the periodical literature see Pearson, nos. 
21035-80, and Supp., nos. 5426-39. See also biblio- 
gtaphies to NIZAM AL-MULK and MARATHAS. 

For the later history of the state, especially the 
reforms of Sir Salar Djang: Syed Hossain Bilgrami 
and C, Willmott, Historical and descriptive sketch 
of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions, 2 vols., 
Bembay 1883-4; Gazetteer of Aurangabad, Bombay 
1884; on these are based the various series (Main 
and Provincial) of the later editions of the Imperial 
gazetteer of India, with revised information being 
continually added from Census reports and the 
communications of local administrative officers, Of 
biographies by officials resident in Haydarabad 
that of Col. Meadows Taylor, Story of my life, 2 
vols., London 1877, is notable. See also biblio- 
graphy to SALAR DJANG. 

Further material relevant to Haydarabad will 
be found in the following articles: AWRANGABAD, 
BERAR, BIDAR, BIDJAPUR, DAKHAN, DAWLATABAD, 
ELURA, GOLKONDA, GULBARGA, KARNATAKA, KUTB 
SHAHIS, MARATHAS, NALDRUG, PARENDA, RAYCUR, 
UDGIR, WARANGAL. On the coinage, land tenures, 
and language, see respectively sIKKA; TENURE OF 
LAND; URDU. See also the general articles on India 
under HIND. (J. Burton-Pace) 
HAYDARABAD (Sind), a town in the former 

province of Sind (West Pakistan) situated between 
25° 23’ N. and 68° 20’ E. and covering an area of 
36 sq. miles, is the third largest city in West Pakistan 
after Karachi and Lahore, pop. (1961) 434,537 (of 
which the Muslims numbered 422,786). Built on the 
site of the ancient Niririkof, which fell to the arms 
of Muhammad b. Kasim al-Thakafi at the time of 
the first Muslim conquest of Sind in the z2nd/8th 
century, the town is of comparatively recent origin, 
having been founded in 1182/1768 by Ghulam Shah 
Kalhéra, the then ruler of Sind, whose capital 
Khudabad in the district of Dadi had been partially 
destroyed by floods in 1171/1757. He constructed a 
large brick-fort, covering 36 acres, on a ridge locally 
known as Gandjo Takar and renamed the town 
Haydarabad (after ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, also known as 
Haydar). Ghulam Sh&ah died in 1187/1773 and was 
buried in the Hirabad quarter of the town near the 
modern Central Jail, in the complex known as the 
Tombs of the Mirs. The town passed into the pos- 
session of the Talpurs in 1198/1783, on the overthrow 
of the Kalh6fa dynasty, who also made it their 
capital. The new ruler Fath ‘Ali Khan made many 
changes and rebuilt the town after his own liking. 
The Talpurs continued to rule till 1259/1843 when, 
after the battle of Miyani, the town passed into the 
possession of the British along with the entire prov- 
ince of Sind. For strategic, political and commercial 
reasons the new rulers transferred the capital to 
the port of Karachi, which gained in prosperity at 
the cost of Haydarabad. 
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The old town, built in a haphazard way, consists 
of narrow lanes and bystreets lined with dingy, 
old-fashioned, many-storeyed houses. A peculiar 
feature of these houses is that they carry on their 
roof-tops strange-looking contraptions for catching 
the sea-breeze blowing from Karachi. These wind- 
catchers deceived Sir Charles Napier, during his 
victorious march on Sind, into taking them for small 
guns. The main street known as Shahi Bazar is 
slightly wider but is crowded at all hours of the day. 
The citadel built by Ghulam Shah is now practically 
in ruins; it was inhabited till recently by Muslim 
refugees from India who have now been moved to the 
new colonies constructed for them. In earlier days 
the fort was surrounded by a ditch, now completely 
filled with debris, which separated it from the old 
town, (for a full description of the town and the fort 
as they stood in 1836, see the Gazetteer of the Province 
of Sind, “‘B’’ volume II, Hyderabad District, Bom- 
bay 1920, 40-4). In April 1906, an explosion in the 
ammunition stored in the fort destroyed many 
buildings and shops both within the fort and outside. 
Thereafter the fort was handed over to the civil 
authorities. In the compound of the blown-up maga- 
zine were buried many British officers who fell in 
the battles of Miyani and Dubba. 

Among the notable buildings in the town are the 
tombs of the Mirs, the former rulers of Sind, at the 
northern extremity of the ridge on which the town 
stands. While the tombs of the Kalhdfas are fine 
specimens of Sindhi architecture, those of the T4l- 
purs are a poor imitation of modern styles. All the 
tombs are richly decorated with coloured tiles set 
in geometric and floral patterns, but both the colours 
and designs are of inferior workmanship. Under the 
Talpur rule, the tombs of their vanquished rivals, 
the Kalhéras, suffered greatly from neglect; indeed 
they still lie neglected although they are now in the 
midst of a very busy district and are protected under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. With the 
moving of the University of Sind to this town in 
1954 and in 1962 of the Sindhi Adabi Board, estab- 
lished by the Government for the development of 
Sindhi language and literature and for the public- 
ation of works in Persian or Arabic by earlier authors 
of Sindhi origin, it has become a prospering centre of 
cultural activities. The town also houses the recently 
established Shah Wali Allah Academy, devoted to 
research on the philosophy of Shah Wali Allah 
[see AL-pD1IHLAWI] and his contribution to Islamic 
religious and theological thought. 

The town has considerably expanded in recent 
years and two new suburban townships—Latifabad 
and the Industrial Trading Estate—have sprung up, 
adding to the amenities of the town. The languages 
spoken are Urdu and Sindhi, and the population 
consists of many ethnic elements, such as Baldéis, 
Sayyids, Radjpits, pure Sindhis of Djaf and Méd 
origin and the Mewatis. 

Bibliography: Gazetteer of the Province of 
Sind, “B” volume II, Hyderabad District, Bombay 
1920, 39-50; Imperial Gaszeticer of India, Oxford 
1908, xiii, 312-22; District Census Report, Hydera- 
bad, Karachi 1961, 1-26, 1-29-32; Abdul Hamid, 
Towns of Pakistan, Karachi 1950, s.v.; Postans, 
Personal Observations on Sind, London 1843; 
W. F. Napier, The conquest of Scinde, London 1845; 
Richard Burton, Sind, London 1851; idem, Sind 
revisited, London 1877; J. Burnes, Narrative of 
a visit to the court of Sind in 1828, Edinburgh 1831; 
Henry Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, Bombay 1929, 
s.v.; H. Pottinger, Travels in Baluchistan and Sinde, 


London 1816; Alexander Burnes, Travels into 

Bukhara and a voyage on the Indus, London 1834; 

Del Hoste, Memoirs on Sind, London 1832; Edward 

Backhouse Eastwick (An Ex-Political), Dry Leaves 

from Young Egypt®, London 1851; Annemarie 

Schimmel in WI, n.s. vi/3-4 (1961), 223-43 (the 

activities of the Sindhi Adabi Board, Karachi). 

(A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

HAYDARAN, an ancient place-name in south- 
east, Tunisia—which may be located in the neighbour- 
hood of Gabés on the road leading from that town 
to Kayrawan—where, on 11 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 443/ 
14 April 1052, the Sanhddja forces under the 
command of the Zirid amir al-Mu‘izz b. Badis were 
annihilated by the Hilali hordes, to whom the 
Fatimid caliph in Cairo had handed over Ifrikiya 
as a reprisal for its recognition of the ‘AbbAsid caliph 
of Baghdad. There were not two battles at Haydaran, 
taking place, at one year’s interval, on the same day 
and in the same place, as a misinterpretation of a 
passage in the Baydn of Ibn ‘Idhari has suggested. 
After fondly entertaining the hope of enrolling the 
Bani Hilal and minimizing the importance of an 
invasion whose causes are perhaps as much demo- 
graphic as political, the Zirid staked all to stop the 
barbarian flood. Haydaran commemorates the 
collapse of the Zirid power, the end of the civilization 
typified by Kayraw4n and the start of a new era 
for the whole Maghrib, which thereafter, progressively 
from East to West, was to suffer from an increase in 
nomadism so serious that its effects are still visible 
today. 

Bibliography: H. R. Idris, La Berbérie orien- 

tale sous les Zirides, i-ii, Paris 1962. 

(H. R. Iprts) 

HAYFA, modern Haifa, a port at the foot of 
Mount Carmel. The name does not occur in the Bible, 
but appears frequently in the Talmud and in later 
Jewish sources, and is mentioned by Eusebius as 
‘Eoa. In the early Muslim centuries Haifa was over- 
shadowed by ‘Akka [q.v.], and is first described by 
N§4sir-i Khusraw, who was there in 438/1046. He 
speaks of the palm-groves and numerous trees of this 
village (dih), and mentions the nearby sands of the 
kind used by Persian goldsmiths and called by them 
Makki sand. He also found shipwrights who, he said, 
made the large, sea-going ships called Djiidi (Safar- 
nama, ed. and Fr. trans. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, text 
18, trans. 60; ed. Kaviani, Berlin 1340 s., 26; English 
version in PPTS, iv, 13). 

The Crusaders on their way south at first by-passed 
Haifa. They soon turned their attention to this 
useful port, perhaps still containing a shipyard, and 
ca. Shawwal 493/August 1100, after a siege of about 
a month, captured Haifa with the help of a Venetian 
fleet. According to Albert of Aix (vii, 22-5, RHC.Occ., 
iii, 521 ff.) the population were Jews, who inhabited 
this place with a special grant from the Fatimid 
Caliph, for which they paid tribute, and who defended 
it in arms, with the help of Muslim troops. After the 
capture, the Jewish and Muslim garrison and popu- 
lation, apart from a few who escaped, were assembled 
and massacred. 

Under Frankish rule Haifa acquired some impor- 
tance, and was often a subject of dispute between the 
Frankish barons. Idrisi, whose account belongs to 
this period, describes it as an excellent anchorage 
and as the port of Tiberias (ed. Gildemeister, in 
ZDPYV, viii (1885), Supp.). During the wars between 
the Crusaders and the Muslims, the fate of Haifa, 
like other ports on the Palestine coast [see arsOr, 
KAYSARIYYA, YAFA], was linked with that of ‘Akka. 
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In 583/1187, after the fall of ‘Akka, Haifa, with other 
places, was occupied by Saladin’s forces (Baha? al-Din 
b. Shaddad, al-Nawdadir al-Sulfaniyya, ed. G. 
Shayyal, Cairo 1964, 79; Abi Shama, Rawdatayn’, 
ii, 88; Muhammad al-Hamawi, al-Ta°rikh al-Mansiri, 
ed. P. A. Gryaznevit, Moscow 1960, fol. 92 b; Ibn 
Wasil, Mufarridj al-kurab, ed. G. Shayyal, ii, Cairo 
1957, 202. In view of the evidence of the Muslim 
sources, the statement of some Frankish sources, 
repeated by most modern Western historians of the 
Crusades, that Haifa was captured before the fall of 
‘Akka must be rejected (see W. B. Stevenson, The 
Crusaders in the East, Cambridge 1907, 250). In 
587/1191, anticipating the Frankish recovery of 
‘Akka, Saladin demolished the walls and fortifica- 
tions of Haifa, before abandoning it to the Franks. 
Haifa now remained in Frankish hands, and was 
refortified by King Louis IX of France ca. 1250-1. 
In 663/1265 it was abandoned by its inhabitants 
before the advance of Baybars, who razed its forti- 
fications to the ground. It was later recovered by the 
Franks, and was finally reconquered by the Mamlak 
Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil in 690/1291, after the 
reconquest of ‘Akka. 

In the Mamluk period Haifa was affected by the 
genera! policy of keeping the Palestine coast in a state 
of devastation, as a precaution against a return by 
the Crusaders. Kalkashandi mentions it only as a ruin 
(Subh, iv, 155 = Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrte 
a Vépoque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 124). The first 
Ottoman survey registers of the conquest [see 
DAFTAR-I KHAKANI] do not list Haifa among the 
inhabited places. At about the same time Piri Re’is, 
in his description of the Palestine coast, mentions 
only a ruined castle (U. Heyd, A Turkish description 
of the coast of Palestine in the early sixteenth century, 
in IEJ, vi/4 (1956), 206 and 210-1). By 1org/1611, 
however, a Turkish document speaks of Frankish 
merchants who ‘used to come’’ to the port (éskele) 
of Haifa. They had stopped coming because of 
molestation, which was therefore to cease (U. Heyd, 
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1960, 129). In this period Haifa seems to have formed 
part of the possessions of the Tarabay [q.v.] family. 
In 1032/1623 it was besieged by Fakhr al-Din II 
Ma‘n [q.v.], who offered to raise the siege if Anmad 
Ibn Tarabay would undertake not to attack the 
Safad area. The latter, however, preferred to destroy 
Haifa rather than risk its falling into the hands of 
his enemy (I. Ben-Zvi, Eves-Yisra°él we-yishtivah 
biyyémé ha-shiltén ha-‘Othmani, Jerusalem 1955, citing 
E. Roger, La terre sainte, Paris 1664, 76-7; P. Carali, 
Fakhr al-Din IT, i, Rome 1936, Italian 80, Arabic 83; 
Abmad al-Khalidi, Lubnan fi ‘ahd al-amiy Fakhr 
al-Din..., ed A. J. Rustum, Beirut 1936, 197-8). 
More frequent mention by travellers confirms the 
increasing use of Haifa during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, though the population seems to have 
remained very small. During the late forties or early 
fifties of the 18th century Haifa and its surroundings 
came into the possession of Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar 
[¢.v.]. In Shaww4l 1174/May 1761 ‘Othman Pasha, 
the Ottoman governor of Damascus, having been 
authorized by the Sultan to annex Haifa and its 
surroundings to his province, sent thirty soldiers on 
a French ship from Beirut to Haifa, with orders to 
seize the village and fortress by a sudden attack. 
Forewarned by his spies, Shaykh Zahir was able to 
drive the ship away by gunfire. After this incident 
he destroyed the existing village and built a new one, 
some two kilometres to the north-east, to which he 
transferred the inhabitants. He called the new village 


al-“imara al-djadidg, the “new construction”, but it 
came to be known as Hayfa al-djadida, new Haifa. 
It was defended by walls with round towers on the 
three land sides and by a rectangular, two-storey 
fortress, armed with guns, overlooking the village 
and the harbour. Mikhail Sabbagh remarks that this 
fortress was built allegedly for defence against 
infidel (?Maltese) pirates, but actually against 
possible attacks from N&bulus. It was called Burdj 
Abi Salam or Burdj al-Salam. Some ruins remain 
on the hill which is still called al-Burdj. (U. Heyd 
[then BST), Dahir al-‘Umar (in Hebrew), Jerusalem 
1942, 29-30, 39-40, 94, citing Nu‘man Kasatli, 
Mulakhkhas ta’vikh al-Zayddina, in Madjaliai al- 
Djinan, 1877, 851; ‘Abbiid al-Sabbagh, al-Rawd 
al-sahir fi tarikh Dahir, Ms in American University 
Library, Beirut, fol. 9a and b; Mikhail Nikila 
al-Sabbagh, Ta’rikh al-Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar 
al-Zaydani = Documents inédits pour servir a Vhis- 
totre du pairiarcat melhste d’Antioche, iv, ed. P. 
Constantin Bacha, Harisa n.d. [? 1927], 45-6). 

The new village built by Shaykh Zahir was the 
nucleus of modern Haifa. After his fall it was ruled 
by Djazzar Ahmad Pasha, and in 1799 was captured 
by the French, who, however, abandoned it after their 
failure to take ‘Akka. In 1837 it was captured by 
Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, and in 1840, with ‘Akka, 
suffered damage when the two ports were bombarded 
by Turkish, British, and Austrian ships. 

The gradual silting up of the port of ‘Akka had 
resulted in a diversion of traffic to Haifa, which began 
to grow in size and importance. The Jewish popula- 
tion was increased by newcomers from Morocco, 
Turkey and later from Europe. A new element was 
the Templars, a group of German Protestants from 
Wiirttemberg who settled in Haifa in 1868. Though 
their purpose in coming was pious, they inaugurated 
the modern economic development of Haifa. They 
built roads, introduced four-wheeled carriages, and 
established regular passenger services to ‘Akka and 
Nazareth. Among other activities, they built a 
steam-mill, planted vineyards, and introduced 
modern agricultural methods. Another group of 
religious settlers were the Bah4’is [g.v.], the followers 
of Baha? Allah [g.v.] who died in exile near ‘Akka 
in 1892. The tomb of his precursor the Bab [@.v.] 
and of his son ‘Abd al-Baha?, known as ‘Abbas 
Efendi, are in a mausoleum on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel; Haifa is the administrative centre of the 
Baha’i religion. 

In 1886 work was begun on a government carriage 
toad from Haifa to Tiberias and Djanin; in 1898, on 
the occasion of the visit of the German Emperor 
and Empress, a pier was built, and a carriage road 
was constructed from Haifa to Jaffa. Despite these 
developments the population remained small. To- 
wards the end of the 19th century Turkish estimates 
put it at about 6000 souls, most of them Muslim; by 
the outbreak of war in 1914 they had risen to between 
10,000 and 12,000, of whom about half were 
Muslims, and the rest Catholic and Orthodox Chris- 
tians, with a few hundred each of Jews and of German 
Templars (for a Turkish impression of the German 
and Jewish settlers, and their work, see Bereketzade 
Ism4‘il Hakki, Yad-t magi, Istanbul 1332/1914, 
132 ff.). In late Ottoman times Haifa was the seat 
of a kad@ in the sandjak of ‘Akka in the wilayet of 
Bayrit. 

On 23 September 1918 Haifa was occupied by 
British troops and, as part of the mandated territory 
of Palestine, entered on a phase of intensive growth 
and development. A new era in the economic life of 
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the town had already begun with the opening, in 
1905, of the Dar‘a-Haifa branch of the Hidjaz 
railway [(q.v.]. This, by linking Haifa with Damascus 
and Hawr4n as well as with Arabia, had given a great 
impetus to its development as a port. The low freight 
charges, made possible by the gift capital of the 
Hidjaz railway, gave it an immediate advantage over 
both Jaffa and Bayrit. In 1918 a new line linked 
Haifa with Southern Palestine and Egypt; the port 
was improved in 1921, and a major expansion 
completed in 1933, by which: date the tonnage 
entering Haifa harbour had quadrupled in ten years. 
The completion of the oil pipeline from ‘Irak in 1933 
and of the refinery in 1939 also contributed greatly 
to the economic growth of the city. These develop- 
ments helped and were helped by a considerable 
Arab immigration into the city, and, especially in 
the thirties and forties, by the immigration of large 
numbers of Jews, chiefly from central and eastern 
Europe. Censuses held under the Mandate show the 
following population figures: 1922: 9,377 Muslims, 
8,863 Christians, 6,230 Jews, 164 others; 1931: 
20,324 Muslims, 13,824 Christians, 15,923 Jews, 332 
others. By the end of the Mandate, in 1948, the 
population of Haifa was estimated at 120,000, two- 
thirds of whom were Jews and the rest Arabs. 

On 21 April 1948 the general commanding British 
troops in Haifa informed Arab and Jewish leaders 
that he was going to concentrate his forces in the 
port area and the roads leading to it, and withdraw 
them from the rest of the city. This announcement 
was followed by a swift struggle, which left the city 
in Jewish hands, and, after abortive negotiations for 
a surrender, by the departure, by sea to ‘Akka and 
Lebanon or overland to Nazareth, of the greater part 
of the Arab population. The circumstances of this 
departure remain obscure and controversial (for 
varying accounts, see ‘Arif al-‘Arif, al-Nakba, i, 
Beirut 1956, 206-23; R. E. Gabbay, A political study 
of the Arab- Jewish conflict, Geneva-Paris 1959, 94-5; 
J. and D. Kimche, Both sides of the hill, London 1960, 
115-6, 118-24; G. Kirk, The Middle East 1945-1950, 
London 1954, 261-3; Walid Khalidi, The fall of Haifa, 
in Middle East Forum, December 1959, 22-32; 
Muhammad Nimr al-Khatib, Min athar al-nakba, 
n.p. [? Damascus] 1951; N. S. Lorch, The edge of 
the sword, London and New York 1961, 97-100; 
H. Sacher, Israel, the establishment of a state, London 
1952, 241-5; R. D. Wilson, Cordon and search, 
Aldershot 1949, 167 ff. and rgo). 

At the present time (1965) there is an Arab popu- 
lation of about 10,000 in Haifa, including Muslims, 
Druzes, Baha’is, and Christians. Most of the Muslims 
live in the Wadi Nisnas quarter, on the slopes of 
Mount Carmel. The Great, or Djarayna Mosque, 
damaged during the fighting in 1948, was repaired 
and brought into use again in June 1949. The Carmel 
village of Kababir, inhabited by Ahmadiyya [g.v.], 
is now also within the city limits of Haifa. 

Bibliography: in addition to that given in 

the article, Le Strange, Palestine, 446; A. S. 

Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes sur la 

Palestine, Paris 1951, 58; L. A. Mayer and J. 

Pinkerfeld, Some principal Muslim religious 
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ration Fund, Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs; 

R. Guérin, Description de la Palestine, Samarie, ii, 

Paris 1876, 251-9, Galilée, i, Paris 1880, 499-50; 

F. M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, ii, Paris 

1938; E. T. Dawling, The town of Haifa, in QSPEF 
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modern Palestine, London 1887; J. J. Rothschild, 

History of Haifa and Mt. Carmel (popular outline), 

Haifa 1934. (Ep.) 

HAYIL or HA?IL, chief town (pop. 20,000 in 
1385/1965) of the district of Djabal Shammar in 
Central Arabia, former capital of the Rashidi 
dynasty of Nadjd, after 1340/192x a provincial 
capital of the enlarged realm of the House of Su‘id 
(since 1351/1932 the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia). 
Djabal Shammar, bounded on the north by the 
basin of the Great Nafiid, forms the natural 
northwestern limit of Nadjd, although residents 
of the Ha’il area sometimes refer to al-Kasim as the 
northernmost district of Nadjd proper. Ha7il, situated 
at an altitude of 979 metres near the eastern edge of 
the granite massif of Adja?, lies at the heart of the 
dira of Shammar [g.v.] (of Tayyi? of the classical 
historians), dominant tribe of the area. The hill of 
Samra, also known locally as al-Mawkida, bounds 
the town on the east; the ridge Umm Arkab forms a 
barrier on the north. The name Ha4?il was first 
applied to the wadi that runs near the edge of the 
settlement, itself originally known simply as al- 
Kurayya. Ha?il was mentioned by the poets Imru? 
al-Kays and Tarafa b. al-‘Abd. Sprenger identifies 
Ha?il with the Arre Kome of Ptolemy. 

The Shammari inhabitants of Ha’il submitted to 
Wahhabi [g.v.] rule in 1201/1786-7, and the early 
years of the 13th/r9oth century were marked by 
disputes between the Houses of Ibn ‘Ali and Ibn 
Rashid for local authority. The forces of Ibrahim 
Pasha, commander of the Turco-Egyptian expedi- 
tionary force, exacted tribute from Hail after the 
fall of al-Dir‘iyya [g.v.] in 1233/1818. Occupation 
troops entered the town again in 1253/1837. In 1251/ 
1835 the House of Rashid became firmly established 
as rulers of Hail under the suzerainty of Al Su‘id. 
Independent Djabal Shammar reached the height of 
its power under Muhammad Ibn Rashid, ruler of 
Ha?il between 1289/1872 and 1315/1897. The town 
then had a population of about 20,000 in four 
quarters around the market square, al-Mashaba. On 
the northeast was Barzan fortress, the construction 
of which was begun by Muhammad Ibn “Ali early in 
the 13th/r9th century. The Lubda quarter was on 
the south; al-Makiza on the west; and Afnan on the 
northwest. Commerce was in the hands of 80 merchant 
families from al-Nadjaf in Iraq. At the mosque in 
Barzan was the religious law school of al-Marshadi, 
and the Lubda quarter had a similar institution. 
Muhammad b. Bani, an armourer at Ha?il during 
this period, was famous throughout Arabia for his 
decorated weapons. Ha?il and its environs were 
stricken by an epidemic ca. 1288/1871, when many 
of the townsmen died. Doughty estimated the popu- 
lation to be only about 3,000 at the time of his visit 
in 1294-1877. After the death of Muhammad in 1315/ 
1897, large parts of the town were destroyed during 
a period of dynastic disputes that weakened the 
House of Rashid. The successors of Muhammad 
received active assistance from the Turks against 
£Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su‘aid, who finally took Ha’il on 
1 Rabi‘ I 1340/2 November 1921. . 

The economy of Hail is based on small-scale 
farming and commerce. Staples long grown in the 
area, such as dates and grains, have been supplemen- 
ted by a wide variety of vegetables and citrus fruits. 
Hail lay on the pilgrim track from Iraq, but the 
economic benefits of this traffic were often lost owing 
to the lack of public security in the district before 
1340/1921. Overland pilgrim traffic was diverted, 
ca. 1383/1963, to the north through the district of 
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al-Djawf {(q.v.]. Muhammad Ibn Rashid was known 
for the quality of his horses; he kept some 500 head 
in the Hail area as cavalry mounts and for export. 
Horses were no longer raised there in significant 
numbers in 1385/1966. 

Important quarters in the modern town, in addition 
to those mentioned above, are al-Djudayyida, al- 
Zabara, and al-Wusayta. The garden suburb of al- 
Suwayfila is now contiguous with Ha7il, and the 
formerly barren tract known as al-Nukra, between 
Hail and Kufar, is cultivated. The Amir of Hail in 
1385/1966 was ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Musa‘ad b. Djiliwi, 
who was installed ca. 1341/1923 by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn 
Su‘id. He administers an area of some 160,000 
square kilometres including the towns of Kiba, 
Tayma, and Khaybar. 

Bibliography: Ubn Bishr, SUnwan al-madjd, 
Cairo 1373; Lady Anne Blunt, A pilgrimage to Nejd, 
London 1881; C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, Cambridge 1888; J. Euting, Tagbuch einer 
Reise im Inner-Arabien, Leiden 1896; Ibn 
Ghannam, Rawdat al-afkdr, Bombay 1337; 
Hamdani; C. Huber, Journal d’un voyage en 
Arabie, Paris 1891; J. G. Lorimer, article ‘“‘Hail’”’ 
in Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ‘Oman, and Central 
Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15; A. Musil, Northern 
Ne&d, New York 1928; H. Philby, Saudi Arabia, 
London 1955; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie 
Arabiens, Bern 1875; R. B. Winder, Saudi Arabia 
in the nineteenth century, New York 1965; Yakit. 

(J. MANDAVILLE) 

AL-HAYMA, a district in the Yaman mountains 
southwest of San‘a’, The district, which is divided 
into al-Hayma al-Kharidjiyya (Outer or Western al- 
Hayma) and al-Hayma al-Dakhiliyya (Inner or 
Eastern al-Hayma), straddles the main route to 
San‘a from the seaport of al-Hudayda. Ascending 
from Tihama, one passes through the district of 
Haraz [q.v.] to reach al-Hayma. Manakha, the 
capital of Haraz, lies ca, 2300 m. above sea level. 
Eastwards the way drops some 800 m. into the sink 
or graben of Mafhak ,named after the main town of 
Outer al-Hayma. Glaser identifies Hamdani’s Dhat 
Djirdin with Mafhak, where Harris speaks of “the 
strange fortress ... grandly situated on a pinnacle 
of rock some five hundred feet above the valley’’. 
Approaching Inner al-Hayma, the way rises again; 
Stik al-Khamis (Khamis Madhyir) is over 2300 m. 
and Karn al-Wa‘l (‘the Horn or Peak of the Mountain 
Goat’’, not “‘deer-antlers” or ‘‘Deer-Horn” as in ED’, 
ii, 220, and iv, 144) to the north is over 2900 m. The 
main town of Inner al-Hayma, al-‘Urr (pronounced 
al-‘Irr), which has been identified with Hamdani’s 
al-Sayad, is not far west of Hadar Shu‘ayb [q.v.], 
the great mountain dominating the separate district 
of Hadar. 

In the north al-Hayma extends to the upper basin 
of Wadi Surdud, and in the south to the land of 
Anis and Wadi Saham. In the east the land of Bani 
Matar lies south of the district of Hadir. Among the 
northern valleys of al-Hayma are al-Rabi‘, Mafhak 
al-Shamali, and Say‘am, all of which flow into 
Surdud. In the south Marhab, which runs down 
from Djabal al-Manar near Sik al-Khamis, and 
Mafhak al-Djantbi flow into Saham. 

Contrary to the statement in El’, ii, 220, a good 
deal of coffee is grown in al-Hayma. Harris describes 
one scene there: ‘‘What a wonderful valley it was, 
full of coffee-groves, and luxuriating in all the 
glories of gorgeous vegetation, amongst which 
banana-leaves could be plainly distinguished, waving 
their great green heads!’’ Glaser considered that the 


best coffee of al-Hayma came from the region of 
al-‘Urr. Rathjens and von Wissmann mention fig 
trees, peaches, and large sycamores to provide shade, 
These two authors and Deflers give other details on 
the flora. 

The district of al-Hayma is believed to be Ham- 
dani’s land of the Akhridj, an offshoot of Hamdan. 
Today the district is regarded as a stronghold of 
Zaydism, even though the Ism4a‘ilis of the tribe of 
Yam in Nadjran [q.v.] penetrated there during their 
advance on Hardz in the 19th century. In the last 
years of the Mutawakkilite Kingdom of the Yaman 
and the first years of the Yaman Arab Republic, the 
People’s Republic of China built a paved highway 
from al-Hudayda through al-Hayma to San‘a’. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in EI’, see Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Wisi, al-Yaman al- 

Kubra, Cairo 1962; A. Deflers, Voyage au Yemen, 

Paris 1889; W. Harris, A journey through the 

Yemen, Edinburgh 1893; and C. Rathjens and 

H. v. Wissmann, Siidarabien Reise, iii, Hamburg 

1934 (maps and photographs). (G. RENTz) 

HAYR [see HA?1R]. 

HAYS [see Supplement]. 

HAYSA BAYSA, nickname of the Arab poet 
SHIHAB AL-DIN Apu 'L-FawAris Sa‘p B. MUHAMMAD 
B. Sa‘D aL-SayFi aL-Tamimi. He was born c. 492/ 
1098-9 and died at Baghdad on 6 Sha‘ban 574/11 
January 1179. He studied fikh under al-Wazzan al- 
Shafi at Rayy and hadith under Abi Talib Husayn 
b. Muhammad al-Zaynabi and others, but turned to 
poetry and beiles-lettres and gained fame by the 
elegance of his style. At Hilla he eulogized the Bani 
Mazyad. Then he went to Baghdad. In his odes he 
praised the caliphs, ¢.g., al-Mustarshid, al-Muktafi, 
and al-Mustadi‘, but also the Saldjak sultans, e.g., 
Mahmiid b. Muhammad and his brother Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad, after whose death he was imprisoned 
for a while by order of al-Muktafi. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the vizier Anishirwan b, Khalid and 
especially of the latter’s rival ‘Ali b. Tarrad al- 
Zaynabi. He also eulogized other grandees of his 
time, ¢.g., al-Djawad Muhammad b. ‘Ali, the Atabeg 
Ghazi b. Zangi, and the Begteginid ‘Ali Kiitiik. 

As a writer Haysa Baysa is a representative of the 
florid style in vogue in Arabic poetry and ornate 
prose from the 5th/11th century. His Diwan and his 
Rasa il, now lost, were studied by al-Sam‘ani— 
probably in the thirties of the 6th/12th century— 
under the author’s guidance. Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal 
al-s@ir (Balak 1282 A.H.), 251, 14 greatly admires 
the opening of one of Haysa Baysa’s poems in honour 
of Ghazi b. Zangi. 

Haysa Baysa was very proud af his Arab lineage, 
claiming descent from Aktham b. Sayfi [q.v.J. He 
dressed himself like a Bedouin chief, riding on horse- 
back through the streets of Baghdad fully armed. 
He also affected Bedouin speech, pronouncing the 
qaf like g; he was fond of obsolete words—he got his 
nickname from the expression fi haysa baysa “in 
straits and distress’’—and addressed everyone in the 
classical language with all its grammatical niceties. 
The biographers give instances of the affected style 
of his private letters which made them nearly un- 
intelligible to the addressee. These weaknesses made 
him an easy target for the satire of his enemies, ¢.g., 
the physician Ibn al-Kattan (d. 558/1163). 
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iv, 221; Damiri s.v. ba°@d; Brockelmann S I 441; 
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‘A. Dj. Al Tahir, al-Shi‘r al-‘arabi fi ’l-“Irak wa- 

dilad al-‘Adjam fi'l-‘asr al-saldjuki, Baghdad 1961, 

i, 207-20 and index.A large selection from Haysa 

Baysa’s poems and letters is to be found in ‘Imad 

al-Din al-Isbahani’s Kharidat al-kasr, section on 

“Irak, i, ed. Muh. Bahdjat al-Athari, Baghdad 

1355/1955, 202-366, and extracts from his Diwan 

appear in MS 4314 of the Rampur library (= 3046 

of the Institute of Arabic manuscripts). 

(J. W. Fock) 

HAYTAL [see HAYATILA]. 

AL-HAYTHAM b. ‘ADI a-TA"1, Abi ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, author of historical works (akkbdri) born 
at Kifa ca. 120/738 in a family originally from 
Manbidj, died at Fam al-Silh in 206, 207 or 209/821, 
822, or 824. Of his life it is known only that he attend- 
ed the ‘Abbasid court more or less regularly from 
the reign of al-Mansir to that of al-Rashid, that he 
was imprisoned by the latter after a criticism of 
al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib that his wife’s family 
had slanderously attributed to him, and that al- 
Amin freed him on his accession, It is known also 
that he had disputes with poets, notably Abii Nuwas, 
who is said to have addressed satirical verses to him in 
which he accused him of having forged a false genea- 
logy for himself. On the whole, he is blamed for an im- 
proper curiosity, and students of Tradition have no 
confidence in him, because he is thought to have fabri- 
cated hadiths; al-Djahiz himself, who, however, quotes 
him quite often in his works (see Hayawan and 
Bayan, index), seems to consider him as proverbial 
for the lack of authenticity of his stories (K. al-Bu- 
khalda, ed. Hadjiri, 203); but of course he numbers him 
amongst the Kharidiis. Nevertheless, al-Haytham is 
a source for al-Ya‘kdabi, al-Tabari, al-Mas‘idi and 
other historians. The author of the Muridj al- 
dhahab considers him well-informed on the history 
of the Arabs and quotes him frequently, along with 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Abi Mikhnaf and other authors of the 
2nd/8th century, most of whose works have been 
lost. The Fthrist (Cairo ed., 145-6) and Yakit 
(Irshad, vii, 261 ff. = Udaba?, xix, 304 ff.) credit 
al-Haytham with some fifty works, which can be 
divided into several groups but which all relate to 
one branch of history: 

Ancient history (K. Buyutat al-‘Arab; K. Hilf 
Kalb wa-Tamim, etc.); general and Islamic history 
(al-Ta’rikh muratiab ala ’l-sinin, Ta’rikh al-Furs 
wa-Bani Umayya; K. al-Dawla, etc.); genealogy 
(NasabTayy??, etc.) ; biographies (K. al-Mu‘ammarin; 
K. Wulat al-Kifa; K. ‘Ummdl al-shurat li-umard? 
al-‘Ivak; Tabakat al-fukaha wa ’l-muhaddithin, etc.) ; 
monographs (Akhbar Ziydd b. Abth; Akhbar al-Hasan 
al-Basri; K. Khawatim al-khulafa? etc.); polemic 
between cities (K. Fakhr ahl al-Kifa ‘ala ahl al- 
Basra); mathalib (K. al-Mathalib al-saghir; K. al- 
Mathalib al-kabir; K. Mathalib Rabi‘a; Asma? 
baghdya Kuraysh fi'l didhiliyya, etc.). Not one of his 
works has survived. 

Bibliography: besides the sources quoted in 
the article: A ghani, index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 
ed. ‘UkAsha, 384 (p. 533, he deals with another 
Haytham); ‘Askalani, Lisadn al-mizan, vi, 209-11; 
Wiistenfeld, Geschichtsschreiber, no. 44; Brockel- 
mann, S I, 77, 213. (Cu. PELvaT) 
HAYOLA, a technical term taken from the Greek 

6Ay, “matter” as opposed to “form”, s#ra (et8o¢), 
or more precisely “primary matter” in the phi- 
losophical sense. The corresponding Arabic word is 
madda; the sense that is sometimes very close to 
that of Sunsur, “element”, should also be noted. In 
the 3rd/9th and 4th/roth centuries, the term hayiéla 
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is current in translations from the Greek, and in the 
researches and systems that draw their inspiration 
from these. According to the taste of the various 
schools and authors, hay&la is sometimes substituted 
for mddda, and sometimes distinguished from it, 
as “primary matter” is distinguished from ‘“‘second- 
ary matter’; frequently, however, the two terms are 
considered as being virtually synonymous. In its 
slightly differing connotations, hayild belongs to 
the vocabulary (1) of the Shi" (particularly Ismaili) 
thinkers, and (2) of the ‘‘Hellenistic Philosophers’ 
(falasifa). We find it again in the treatises of ‘slm al- 
kalam which discuss the arguments of both of these 
groups. 

A complete survey would be very extensive. The 
following constitute some points of reference: 

1. In Abi Bakr al-Razi, al-haydld is the third of 
the ‘“‘Five Eternals (t.e., Principles)’’, in its strict 
sense of “primary matter’ (Rasdil falsafiyya, ed. 
P. Kraus, Cairo 1939, i, 195 ff.).—A recension and 
summary of al-T4zi’s arguments was made in Persian 
by NAsir-i Khusraw, and in Arabic by Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi. The “Second Eternal”, the Universal Soul 
(al-nafs al-kulliyya), shook and agitated Matter in 
order to produce the world—without success; it 
needed the help of the “First Eternal”, al-Bari‘, the 
Creator (op. ctt., 308). Matter is then subjected to 
Form. 

2. Emanatist world-views, particularly in Shi‘ism, 
take up the theme of Primary Matter, emanating or 
radiating from the Supreme Principle, and eternal. 
In Karmati cosmology, as well as, for example, in 
the Kitab al-Yanabi‘ of the Isma‘ili Abi Yak‘tb 
al-Sidjistani (4th/1oth century), al-hayild is the third 
emanating Principle. According to al-Sidjistani, it 
is when the First Intelligence imagines its ‘‘Follow- 
er’’, the Universal Soul, that Matter comes into being. 
The last “is powerless to manifest itself by itself; it 
needs the help of Form, that is Nature, since Matter 
is by definition that which can manifest itself only 
with the help of something else’”’ (text and trans. 
apud H. Corbin, Trilogie ismaélienne, Tehran- 
Paris 1961, 62/85). We find an analogous cosmogonical 
process in Ibn Sina, but here al-hayula is replaced 
by the Celestial Body. 

Three characteristics seem to be inherent in this 
Ismaili Matter: (a) it is pure virtuality vis-a-vis 
Form (cf. also Mulla Sadra Shirazi, 4th/1oth century) ; 
it can “manifest itself”? only by means of Form; (b) 
it has, as it were, a positive desire for Form; (c) it 
nevertheless keeps its autonomous position as the 
third emanating Principle. Nasir-i Khusraw says 
that when all the souls of the sublunary world have 
found their true Homeland again, not only the 
Universal Soul, as Abii Bakr al-Razi would have it, 
but Matter also ‘‘will be liberated, released from its 
subjection to Form, just as it was in pre-eternity” 
(H. Corbin, introduction to the Kitab Djdmi‘ al- 
hikmatayn of Nasir-i-Khusraw, Tehran-Paris 1953, 
133). The ‘‘desire for Form’’, constitutive of Matter, 
therefore remains, as it were, ambivalent: it is a 
positive desire to be manifested in Being, but a 
desire that is also a subjection. 

A tradition attributed to Empedocles had a great 
effect on the elaboration of Isma‘ili systems (cf. 
Asin Palacios, Abenmasarra y su Escuela, Madrid 
1g14, chap. V, 54 ff.). In the extracts of pseudo- 
Empedocles reproduced by the Ktfab al-Milal wa 
*l-nthal of at-Shahrastani (ed. Cairo 1320, ii, 168), 
the first, and thus the most noble ‘“‘Thing Caused” 
is called al-‘unsur, “‘(primordial) Element’’, simpler 
than Intelligence, Soul, Nature and the Mixtures 
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(murakkabdt) that are “beneath it”, but not com- 
pletely simple (the Creator alone, al-mubdi‘, is 
absolutely simple), since it is compounded of love 
and discord. It may, however, be called ‘‘The First 
Simple Intelligible’”’, awwal al-bast{ al-ma‘kui. 

This ‘unsur, the First of the Five Emanations 
(the same theory is found in the summary of Thales 
given by al-Shahrastani, op. ct#., 158), seems to have 
done much to foster the idea of a primordial spiritual 
or intelligible Matter (al-hayula al-réhaniyya). We 
find the influence of this again in Mulla Sadra 
Shirazi in Iran, in Ibn ‘Arabi, and in Ibn Masarra 
in Andalus. In this sense, too, ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Djili calls God the haydld of the Universe. 

3. The Rasail Ikhwan al-Safa give us, as it were, 
an abridged (and sometimes rather clumsy) version 
of the Ismaili views on Primordial Matter. The 
risdla on “matter, form, time and place” (ed. Cairo 
1347/1928, ii, 4 ff.) reaffirms clearly that the principle 
of individuation (contrary to the Aristotelian tra- 
dition) comes not from matter but from form. ‘All 
bodies are of one single genus—which is of one single 
substance and one single matter. Their differences 
come from form; this is why some are purer and 
nobler than others” (op. ctt., 6). It is s#ra, not 
hayula, that is changeable and volatile (cf. risala on 
“Intellect and the Intelligible’’, iii, 230-2). 

The risala on “Matter and Form” (ii, 4-5) explicitly 
states that hayuld can be understood in four ways: 
(a) “the Matter of art’, haytld al-sand‘a, every 
substance that serves as material for the craftsman; 
(b) ‘Physical Matter’ or “the Matter of nature’’, 
hayuld al-tabi‘a, that is the “four elements” of which 
all sublunary bodies are composed, and to which they 
return when they decay; (c) “the Matter of the 
Whole”, hayila al-kull, “‘the absolute (muglak) body 
from which the Cosmos emanates”; (d) “primary 
Matter” (or, here, rather “primordial Matter’’), 
al-hayila al-uld, defined as simple, intelligible ‘‘sub- 
stance” (djawhar), not perceptible to the senses, and 
as the “form” (sara) of all Selfhood (huwtyya). The 
term hayuld, then, is used for ‘“‘secondary matter” 
(already formed), as well as for ‘primary matter”— 
or rather the Ikhwan al-Saf4? do not refer to this 
classical distinction; their idea of haytla ala is not 
that of ‘‘pure potentiality”. In fact, the hierarchy 
of four ‘“‘Matters” that they evoke causes them to say 
that every existing thing is, in different respects, 
both ‘‘form’’ and “matter”; each one of the four 
classes of hayild is ‘“‘form’’ with respect to the class 
above it. ‘‘... The Absolute Body is form in Primor- 
dial Matter ... The latter is a spiritual form eman- 
ating from the Universal Soul, which is itself a spir- 
itual form emanating from the Universal Intellect, 
which emanates from the Creator” (Rasda7il, iii, 230). 
According to the IsmA‘ili idea of ‘‘form” (see above), 
all form, even spiritual form, can disappear, since it 
is limitation. The Creator (al-mubdi‘) alone remains 
(op. cit., 231), and every existing thing returns to 
Him (op. cit., 232). 

This hierarchy of the four connotations of hayild, 
as synthesized by the Ikhw4n al-Safa?, accords 
closely with the hierarchy subsequently adopted by 
Ibn Arabi. It is, in fact, probably its source, or one 
of its sources. In the Futéhdt, a descending, no 
longer ascending, enumeration reproduces the essen- 
tials of this hierarchy, with one notable addition. A 
fifth connotation appears, mentioned first because 
it refers to the highest reality: haya as intelligible 
matter, whether it be created or uncreated, coexis- 
tent with Being itself, and ‘The Reality of Realities’, 
hakikat al-hakd?ik (see analyses and ref. apud Asin 
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Palacios, op. cit., 112-3). 

4. Although it is Emanatist, the system of the 
falasifa does not, in its turn, follow the IsmA‘Ili 
cosmogonies. Primary Matter losés its position, bath 
as Primordial Element and First Emanation (lines 
of thought influenced by pseudo-Empedocles), and 
as Third Emanation (cf. al-Sidjistani), in favour of 
an idea that is properly philosophical; primary 
matter is a pure potentiality (&swwa), actuated only 
by form. 

The words mdadda and hayéiad both belong to the 
vocabulary of falsafa. The expression al-mddda al- 
ula for “primary matter” is frequent in al-Farabi; 
it is found also in Ibn Sind (e.g., Shifa?, al-Ilahiyyat, 
Cairo 1390/1960, 279). In his Résdla fi ’l-hudid (apud 
Tis* rasa@il, Cairo 1326, 84, French trans. A.-M. 
Goichon, Introduction @ Avicenne, Paris 1933, 81) 
Ibn Sina gives mddda and hayila as exactly synony- 
mous, while at the same time appearing to reserve 
for mddda the connotation of ‘secondary matter” 
(he does, however, use hay#ld, too, in this latter 
sense). Immediately after this he defines Sungur 
(primordial element) as ‘‘the first principle of [those 
things which are] subjects of inhesion: that which, 
taken absolutely, denotes primary matter, al-haytila 
al-ala’’ (op. cit., 84-5/82). Al-“tlla al-Sunsuriyya in 
the sense of “material cause” should also be noted 
(Shifa?, loc. cit., 278; Nadjat, Cairo 1357/1928, 211). 
We are a long way here from the ‘unsur of pseudo- 
Empedocles and “spiritual matter’, What is more, 
in the falasifa, it is no longer form that is the 
principle of limitation, and thus of individuation, but 
matter as being quantified: determinate in Ibn Sina 
(Isharat, ed. Forget, Leyden 1890, 46), indeterminate 
in Ibp Rushd. 

Thus, in contrast to Isma‘ili cosmogonies, we find 
in the faldsifa (in a very Platonic and Neoplatonic 
manner) a kind of depreciation of haywla (or madda). 
Al-Farabi, in his Makdla fi ma‘ani al-‘akl, calls 
primary matter (here al-mddda al-tld) ‘“‘the basest 
of objects” (ed. Dieterici, Philos. Abhand., Leyden 
1890, 46). In his sketch of an ontologically ascending 
hierarchy (#btd.), he proceeds from the lowest degree, 
which is primary matter, to the second, which is 
Nature (tabi‘a). This “is corporeal form residing in 
primary matters”; the text has mawddd hayidli- 
niyya, thus uniting in one single expression the two 
roots, Arabic and Greek. The superior degrees of 
being rise towards separate existences (t.¢., separate 
from all matter). 

Matter is the place or receptacle (makall) of 
form. Ibn Sina says: “If it is by itself a receptacle, 
with no composition, it is called absolute primary 
matter, al-haytla al-muflaka’’ (Nadjat, 300). Hayula 
(or madda) and its correlative/opposite séra are the 
terms used to express Aristotelian Hylemorphism, 
or rather a Hylemorphism remodelled on Neopla- 
tonic lines. Matter exists for form, and, in sublunary 
beings, form for matter (e.g., al-Farabi, al-Madina 
al-fadila, ed. Dieterici, Leyden 1895, 20-1; the term 
used is madda, but in one example, mddda wa hayila: 
similarly in Ma‘ani al-‘akl, 46). Ibn Sina, in another 
connexion, stresses the interaction of matter and 
form, giving priority to form: “It is untrue that 
matter (mddda) is in some way the cause of form. 
Form alone is that by means of which matter necess- 
arily exists’ (Shifa’, Ilahiyydt, 85). It follows from 
this that “form is anterior to matter (haya); not 
that it always exists potentially of itself; but (in 
composition) it is actuated only by means of matter 
(mddda)” (ibid., 88). On the following page (89): 
“Form exists only in matter (hay#la)”. It should be 
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noted here that the world of ‘“‘material forms” (suwar 
mdaddiyya, a common expression) is not confined to 
the corporeal world. Primary matter, hayéld, can 
receive forms other than corporeal (Iskdérat, 98). Ibn 
Sind appears here to allude to the world of Celestial 
Souls, showing also, perhaps, some influence of the 
Shi “spiritual matter”. The world of Separate 
Intellects, however, is usually represented as free 
from all matter. 

In the famous Risdla fi ’l-‘ishk (ed. Mehren, 
Leyden 1894, 5-7), it is the term hayula that denotes 
the first of the three simple Selfhoods that have 
no existence of themselves: matter, form, accident. 
They too are pervaded by the impulse of ‘ishk, of 
“desire”; it is with an “innate” (gharisi) desire, we 
might say ‘‘an ontological desire”, that matter 
desires form, without which it does not exist, and 
form desires matter, as its substratum. We find here 
again the positive desire for form that we have already 
found in Isma‘ili systems. 

Many other references to the falasifa could be given. 
We should note in Ibn Sina (an Aristotelian line 
of thought, influenced by Alexander of Aphrodisias ?) 
the idea of a “material intellect’’, al-‘akl al-hayulani, 
conceived of as pure potentiality vis-a-vis all know- 
ledge, and so called because ‘‘of its resemblance to 
primary matter, which by itself possesses no form, 
while being the subject for all existing forms”’ (Nadjat, 
165). The expression is not found in al-Kindi, or in 
the Ma‘ani al-‘akl of al-Farabi. We find it again in 
Tbn Rushd. 

5. To represent the idea of ‘“‘matter”, ‘ilm al-kalam 
normally uses madda. Hayiéla, however, occurs many 
times in the Ash‘aris and the later Maturidis, who 
summarize and refute falsafa. From them the term 
passes into the normal philosophical vocabulary. Of 
very many examples which could be given, here are 
three. Al-Djuwayni (Jrshdd, ed. and trans. Luciani, 
Paris 1938, 13/32) introduces hayt#ld in connexion 
with the (refuted) thesis of the mulkida (‘‘hetero- 
dox’’). He says that they call substances (djawdhir) 
“hayula’”’ or “madda”, and accidents ‘‘form’’ (sdra). 
The ideas in questions are represented better by the 
“modern” Ash‘aris. In his Muhassal (Cairo n.d., 83), 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi gives a clear summary of the 
thought of Ibn Sind; bodies are composed of matter 
and form (haydld and stra); hayild is the receptacle 
of form. Finally, in his Ta‘rifat (ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 
1845, 279), al-Djurdjani defines haydlad as ‘‘a Greek 
word” denoting ‘foundation’? (as!) and ‘matter’ 
(madda). He says that the ‘technical sense” is 
“substance”’ (djawhar) which, in a body, is in a state 
of receptivity to everything that happens to the 
body; hayild is the “receptacle of corporeal and 
specific forms’. (The notion of djawhar is itself 
open to discussion at this point.) 

Bibliography: (apart from works cited in the 
article): L. Massignon, Passion d’al-Halléj, Paris 
1922, 630 ff.; S. van den Bergh, Die Epitome des 
Metaphysik des Averroes, Leyden 1924, passim; 
A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique 
d’Ibn Sina, Paris 1938, nos 736-8 and 439, 11; Abia 
Rida, Rasdil al-Kindi, Cairo 1369/1950, i, intro- 
duction to the Risdla fi ’l-‘akl, especially 319-31; 
H. Corbin, L’imagination créatrice dans le soufisme 
d@’Ibn ‘Arabi, Paris 1958, 220-1; idem, Histoire de 
la philosophic islamique, Paris 1964, 196, 308-10. 

(L. GARDET) 

MAYY, Arabic name for the “‘clan”, that is to say 
of the primary grouping in nomadic life, excellent- 
ly described by Néldeke as one of warriors who 
bivouac‘at the same encampment and move about 


together. The bond between its members is regarded 
as a blood relationship, and entails their collective 
tesponsibility for any murder committed by a fellow- 
tribesman, as well as the imperative obligation to 
avenge bloodshed. An alliance between two clans 
is cemented by magico-religious rites involving the 
mingling of blood, and the swearing of an oath while 
dipping the right hand into a vessel originally filled 
with blood is taken from this ceremonial. These 
facts, brought to notice by Robertson Smith in 1885 
in his famous work on kinship and marriage in 
ancient Arabia, still entirely retain their validity, but 
his interpretation of the Semitic social institutions as 
being totemism was challenged as early as 1886 by 
Néldeke in his critical study of the work. Although 
this theory of totemism today appears to have lost 
some of its attraction, the hypothesis of a matriar- 
chal period preceding the patriarchal one is sup- 
ported by numerous arguments. The terminology 
for the sections of tribes includes several names of 
parts of the body, such as batn “stomach”, fakhidh 
“thigh”, etc., which are explained by Robertson 
Smith, not without probability, as metaphors origin- 
ally signifying the uterine parent, and then, after 
the change to the patriarchal system, the male organs 
symbolized by the knees, kidneys or thighs. Com- 
parable features will be found in Germanic and Indo- 
European vocabularies. Even the term which desig- 
nates kinship in the clan indicates clearly enough 
that this must previously have been one of maternal 
filiation, for rakim is nothing but the name of the 
uterus. As for the word kayy, it seems natural to 
include it in the same series, noting that the root 
hyw, clearly apparent in kayawdn ‘‘animal”’ and in 
the Kuranic spelling of hay[w]dt ‘life’, certainly 
attained this abstract sense only after having pre- 
viously borne a concrete meaning that is revealed 
by the substantive kaya? “vulva’’, from which the 
secondary abstract meaning of ‘‘modesty, shame” 
also derives. This symbol of fecundity must have 
been common Semitic. However, in Hebrew the 
corresponding root hayah has only the meaning ‘“‘to 
live’, but the name of Eve, the mother of the human 
race, Hawwih, which is explained in Genesis (III, 
20) by a Piel form “who gives life”, could well repre- 
sent the concrete starting point of the same semantic 
derivation. 

In certain modern dialects the word hayy denotes 
a quarter in a town or settlement, more precisely a 
quarter inhabited by the same ethnic or tribal 
element [see MADINA, MAHALLA]. 

Bibliography: Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
marriage in early Arabia, Cambridge 1885; Néldeke, 
review of the preceding, in ZDMG, x] (1886), 176; 
j. Henninger, Le probleme du totémisme chez les 
Arabes apres quatre-vingts ans de recherches, in 
Actes du VI¢ Congres intern. des sc. anthr. et ethn., 
Paris 1964, ii, 401-4; idem, La société bédouine an- 
cienne, in L’ Antica societa beduina (Univ. di Roma, 
Studi Semitici, 2), Rome 1959, 69-93; Bible du 
Centenaire, Paris (Société Biblique) 1941, i, 4, n. f. 

(J. LEcERF) 

HAYY 8. YAKZAN, the name of the principal 
character of two philosophical allegories, 
one by Ibn Sina, Kissat Hayy b. Yakzan, and the 
other by Ibn Tufayl, Risdlat Hayy b. Yakzan fi 
asrar al-hikma al-mushrikiyya (L. Gauthier’s vocal- 
ization; Hourani gives it as mashrikiyya). Until the 
end of the 19th century the Risdla of Ibn Tufayl was 
much better known than Ibn Sina’s short work, the 
contents of which if not the title were unknown. The 
similarity in titles led to the belief that there was a 
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close kinship of thought, and at times’ that the one 
was a translation of the other. Mehren, Traités 
mystiques, i, 7-8, translates the title given in 1299/ 
1882 to the Risdla published in Istanbul: ‘‘Traité 
Hayy ben Yaqzan sur la philosophie orientale, que 
PImam Abou Djafar ben Thofeil a tiré des ouvrages 
précieux du grand mattre Abou Ali ben Sind’’, the last 
page containing a note: Ibn Khallikan attributes this 
treatise to Ibn Sina; ‘perhaps he wrote it in Persian, 
and so we may have an Arabic translation of it, made 
by Ibn Thofeil’’. De Goeje, in Leiden, was the first to 
notice, on examining a manuscript, that Ibn Sina’s 
work was in fact written in Arabic and that the title 
was all it had in common with the other. Its authen- 
ticity is now indisputable and it figures in all the 
bibliographies, but the text was only established and 
published two centuries after that of Ibn Tufayl. 

I. — Kissat Hayy b. Yakzan, by Ibn Sina, who 
wrote it while impriscned in the fortress of Ferdadjan, 
probably in 414/1023, as it seems likely that his 
captivity took place between 412/1021-2 (when the 
Bayid prince Sama? al-Dawla succeeded his father 
Shams al-Dawla, who, at the time of his death, still 
had Ibn Sind as his doctor) and 414/1023-4 (when the 
town of Hamadan was captured by ‘AIA? al-Dawla, 
whose minister he was). The Account of Hayy b. 
Yakzan is mentioned by Djuzdjani in his bio-biblio- 
graphy of Ibn Sina, which is repeated by all the 
Arabic notices. Ibn Sina’s work inspired the poetic 
allegory Hayy ben Mekis, by the Spanish Hebrew 
author Abraham ibn ‘Ezra (1092-1167).—Critical 
editions: 1) Mehren, Traités mystiques, i, 1889, the 
text preceded by a kind of paraphrased résumé which 
is not a translation, and accompanied by extracts 
from the commentary written in Arabic by Ibn 
Zayla, a disciple of Ibn Sind. 2) Corbin, 1952, with 
a translation which does not follow the Arabic text 
exclusively, but takes into account the Persian 
translation and even the Persian commentary. 
These accompany the text and are also printed in 
extenso; both were written at the request of prince 
‘Ala? al-Dawla in the five years following Ibn Sina’s 
death, by an anonymous writer who may be Djuz- 
djani (Coibin, Avicenne et le récit visionnaire, ii, 151). 
The division into paragraphs by the Persian com- 
mentator gives great clarity to a text which in itself 
is very difficult. The French translation does not 
attempt to render the text either integrally or 
exclusively; moreover, the copious notes which 
accompany it and the Etude sur le cycle des Récits 
avicenmens profess to elucidate it almost exclusively 
by means of Iranian and gnostic traditions, often of 
much later date than Ibn Sina. However, Suhrawardi 
wrote that he saw no allusions to these in the Account 
of Hayy b. Yakzan and that Ibn Sina had no know- 
ledge of ancient Persian sources (Corbin, Le Récit 
a initiation et Vhermétisme en Iran, in Eranos Jahr- 
buch, xvii, 124 and 135, and Cycle des Récits avicen- 
mens, 48-9). 

Mehren manifestly did not understand the 
Account, which he judged to be written in ‘an 
obscure and involved rhetorical style’, with ‘‘a 
terminology so mystical’? that the meaning is lost. 
Indeed, the paraphrase conveys almost no meaning 
and does not give any hint of any of the sources 
which reveal themselves to the attentive reader. His 
lack of knowledge of the doctrine expounded in Ibn 
Sina’s main works was for him an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

To the reader familiar with Ibn Sind, however, the 
Account brings a wealth of echoes of themes already 
discussed, to such a point that the French trans- 


lation published by A.-M. Goichon in 1959 is illu- 
strated with a continuous commentary drawn from 
these very works of philosophy and medicine, 
thereby following the Persian commentator’s advice. 
Indeed, the latter concluded his work with these 
words: ‘‘It must be realised that a simple statement 
has been given here of each of the questions discussed 
in this epistle. A complete exposé of them can be 
found in the major works. The Master Avicenna has 
himself discussed them ...” (following Corbin’s 
translation). 

Adhering as closely as possible to the Arabic text, 
this new translation was checked by comparing all 
the ideas expressed, phrase for phrase and often 
word for word, with the passages in the great works 
that they called to mind. This method allows the 
meaning of the Account of Hayy b. Yakgan to be 
fully appreciated, both in the general sense and in 
detail. It is then seen to be a poetic narrative, related 
in form to the celebrated Poem of the Soul and 
similarly based on a philosophic doctrine which, 
beneath the decorative imagery, remains very 
precise. 

This philosophical meaning was confirmed by 
research into the sources. These were discovered in 
Aristotle, Plato, Porphyry, Galen, Ptolemy, Farabi, 
in the Kur°4n, in popular Semitic and Iranian legends 
and the Arab geographers. But certain chapters are 
specifically Avicennist, in particular the three most 
beautiful ones which conclude the Account. 

The unity of the work can then be grasped: it is 
that of the theory of forms taught by Ibn Sina. 
Alike given by the active Intellect which is the last 
of the pure Intelligences, the material forms con- 
stitute the terrestrial world, whilst on the other hand 
the intelligible forms permit the knowledge of the 
universe peculiar to the human spirit which, with 
their help, can pass beyond the attainments of the 
senses. The material forms of the astral bodies and 
those of the pure Intelligences are above the active 
Intellect and the sublunar world, but can also be 
known. The Account of Hayy b. Yakzan is thus found 
to include the Avicennist theory of knowledge even 
as far as its loftiest reaches, the Prime and Necessary 
Being. 

The name given to the work is then easily ex- 
plained. Hayy b. Yakzan is the proper name of the 
active Intellect; ‘‘Living’”’, since Ibn Sina places 
perfection in life in intelligence and action, ‘“‘son of 
the Wakeful One’’, because he emanates from the 
penultimate pure Intelligence which knows neither 
sleep nor inattention. This name is closely connected 
with the theory of creative emanation professed by 
Farabi and Ibn Sina. The active Intellect is also, 
through knowledge surpassing the perceptible 
wold, the soul’s guide towards its prime Principle, 
the Being that shines forth over all others. 

We now give an outline of the Account: 

The human soul, mastering its sersual faculties, 
comes with these, as it were while walking, to the 
edge of intellectual knowledge. A splendid Sage, 
whose beauty is unassailable by time, appears before 
it, and the soul desires his acquaintance. He is the 
first to speak (it is he who gives the intelligibles), a 
conversation develops; the Sage gives his name— 
Living, son of Wakeful. ‘‘My protession”, he said, 
“is to travel through all the countries of the world, 
to be able to embrace them all in an exhaustive 
knowledge {it is he who possesses all the intelligibles). 
My face is always turned towards my Father (the 
Wakeful), and I have received from him the keys to 
all knowledge’’. Looking at his interlocutor, the soul 
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with its human nature, he tells it that its features 
reveal it to be the possessor of the best of the natures 
in the terrestrial world; but it must beware of its 
evil companions. These are. the taste for carnal 
pleasures, violence and. giddy imagination, that 
retails both true and false. It is, however, impossible 
to remain aloof from these on earth; it is necessary 
at least to compel them to obey, to preserve a 
balance, and not to let them take control. 

With this warning, the soul reflects and is then 
quite ready to learn how to keep these difficult 
companions under restraint. It would be very happy 
to travel like the Sage. He replies that, in its present 
condition, it can only make a journey punctuated 
with halts, And the soul replies by questioning him 
about the regions that he knows and about which he 
has undertaken to acquire complete information. 

He then sketches out for the soul a metaphysical 
geography of the world. One of the regions, bounded 
by the East and the West, is well known and a 
subject of study; it is there that forms are to be 
seen in matter, it is the world as ordinarily 
presented to man. The latter can only penetrate into 
the other two regions by means of a strength not 
entirely natural to him, since it must have the help 
of the active Intellect. Ibn Sina here makes use of 
popular geographical data about the terrible Ocean 
which none can cross, and describes it as the home of 
matter, the region in the West where the material 
forms come for refuge, to lose themselyes, just as the 
sun disappears over the horizon. Symmetrically, the 
East is the place of origin of the light which the 
forms, whether material or intelligible, carry with 
them. A description which takes its features from 
the mountain of K4f reveals the land of the intelligi- 
bles, reached by the human spirit after a dreadful 
ascent. To walk above the abyss, to climb ever 
higher towards more perfect forms, is possible only 
by means of a vigour renewed by fresh, ever-flowing 
water from a spring near the motionless source of the 
living Being. The two commentators have seen logic 
in this ever-moving water with which the human 
intelligence was to revivify itself; as for the source of 
the living Being, it is motionless because the in- 
telligible form, which is in the active Intellect at the 
origin of the material form, is quite certainly 
removed from all mobility. With the help of logic, 
the reasoning soul can traverse the deserts and 
darkness of the unknown, the sea of matter, and 
scale the mountains of the intelligibles. After the 
darkness of the unknown the soul, still fortified by 
logic, reaches a great light. It is the light arising from 
the explanations given by Hayy b. Yakzan. 

Under the symbolical form of a band of émigrés 
fighting against the inhabitants, the Sage explains 
to the soul the incessant changing of forms in matter. 
Many of the terms recur in the Epistle on Love, the 
Poem of the Soul, the soul which little by little 
becomes accustomed to being in contact with “‘the 
ruin deserted” by previous forms, which has become 
its body. 

The forms are the light which creeps into the 
obscurity of matter, given, according to the latter’s 
requirements in its dark preparation, by the luminous 
active Intellect. It is for this purpose that Hayy b. 
Yakzan must know all beings and all circumstances 
perfectly. But the corruptible world can only be a 
ruin temporarily decked out. “Every animal and 
every plant has come by night into this country”, 
for every form comes invisibly. “Joy and beauty are 
taken from a distant place’’, the place whence come 
the forms which are the light, whether material in 


beings, or intélligible in the spirit. 

Between this living, immaterial Orient and the 
world of corruptible matter is located the world of 
incorruptible matter, that of the astral bodies, nearer 
than our own to the “window of light”. It is the 
Region of stability and peace, for there the forms are 
not driven away from matter. The heavens are 
described as spaces populated with inhabitants whose 
features express the physical characters of the astral 
bodies according to Ptolemy. The Empyrean, the 
pinth sphere, is described as the dwelling of the pure 
Intelligences. ‘Beyond there is po more inhabited 
land”. The elements are outstripped, the vast 
earth, the mass of water, winds imprisoned, flaming 
fire... 

How can these forms, which have just been shown 
us under their aspect of substantial forms, be 
possessed by intelligence as intelligible forms? They 
are first captured by the five senses, then handed 
over to the general or common sense which is as it 
were a guardian responsible for the five paths taken by 
the watchers for news. It hands over all its prizes to 
the memory; this places them at the disposal of the 
intelligence, which gives fecundity to the intelligible 
forms (that is to say universality), if imagination has 
not previously spoilt them. Like a sun, intelligence 
rises between the senses and the imagination, 
despite the satanic rule that they enact upon it, 
insinuating themselves through the breath into 
man’s inmost parts. If it succeeds in holding them 
in a harmonious, submissive state, intelligence lives 
in a sense in the realm of the angels. It mounts 
upwards to regard the pure Intelligences themselves, 
the primordial creation through the medium of 
which being descends from the prime necessary 
Being, down to the very lowest creatures. The soul 
contemplates the Intelligences, each in its own 
immutable place, grouped round the supreme King 
like children around their father, in a region without 
matter. 

Above all these, and above all expression, is the 
King, the prime and necessary Being, in an absolute 
unity, with none of the divisions that our language 
attributes to him, ‘all countenance through his 
beauty, all hand through his generosity”, so dazzling 
that he is veiled by his own radiance. Some men, 
those the best, leave the baseness of this world to 
make their way in solitude towards him. 

Here the Sage, the active Intellect, directlyi nter- 
venes; he reveals that to awaken a human soul to 
these lofty realities is his own way of serving the 
King, and adds: “If you wish, follow me towards 
Him”. This invitation is the last episode in the 
Account, : 

The links between this work and Ibn Sina’s other 
writings appear to be extraordinarily numerous, close 
and precise. If certain translations have failed to 
grasp them, it is because they have minimised or 
paraphrased the unexpected terms, while they 
are in fact the key to the passage in which they 
occur. On consideration, it is impossible to see a 
dream, a fancy or theosophy, in these pages; one 
can only admit that they present the philosopher’s 
thought in a new and poetic, but faithful and coher- 
ent, form. A philosopher is not forbidden to be a poet. 
On several occasions Ibn Sind showed that he had 
the ability to be one, and he did not remain dryly 
didactic, but enriched by his own sensibility the 
discoveries of his intelligence. The highest knowledge 
open to the human soul, that of the pure Intelligence 
which is the King creator, is expressed with a tone of 
undeniably personal emotion, which is repeated 
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when the other works speak of knowledge through 
the depth of the heart, the sirr. This is the point that 
is the most profound, the closest to mysticism in the 
true sense, in Avicennan literature. It is to be noted 
that, in the Account of Hayy b. Yakzan, the poem of 
the intelligibles concludes before the union with God, 
which in fact surpasses them. 

At the beginning of the minor work F% ’l-kada? wa 
*l-Radar, Ibn Sina refers to a shaykh who resembles 
Hayy b. Yakzan and who may not be far removed 
from being this character himself. 

Il, — Risdlat Hayy b. Yaksan fi asra¢ al-hikma al- 
mushrikiyya, written by the Andalusian philosopher 
and doctor Ibn Tufayl, the protector of Ibn Rushd, 
very probably between 565/1169 and some years 
before 581/1185, the date of the author’s death. The 
Risdla is his best known work and the only one to 
survive intact today. List of the manuscripts and 
editiors: 1) Gauthier, Ibn Thofail, 43-51; 2) Gauthier, 
Hayy ben Yagqdhdén, 2nd ed., XXII-XXXIII, com- 
pleting the brief list included in the ed. of 1900. The 
Risala was published for the first time in 1671, with 
a Latin translation, by Edward Pocock at Oxford 
(reprinted 1700), followed immediately by two 
English translations and one Dutch made from the 
Latin, and also a German one in 1726. Translations 
from the Arabic text: Hebrew, by an unknown 
author, with Hebrew commentary by Moses of 
Narbonne in 1349; then from the text established by 
Pocock: English, Ockley, Londor 1708 and 1731; 
German, Eichhorn, Berlin 1783; Castilian, Pons 
Boigues, Saragossa 1900 (repr. Cairo 1905). It is 
possible that Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, the first part 
of which appeared is 1719, owed something to 
Ockley’s translation of Ibn Tufayl. Another English 
translation by P. Brénnle appeared in London in 1904 
(revised A. S. Fulton 1929). Three editions of the 
text alone in Cairo 1882, 1921; two in Constantinople, 
one in Beirut (1936). Critical edition of the text with 
French translation: Gauthier, Algiers 1900, followed 
by a new edition of the text, improved by the use 
of new manuscripts and accompanied by a new 
translation, Algiers 1936. Russian translation, 
Kuzmin, St. Petersburg 1920; Spanish, Gonzalez 
Palencia, Madrid 1934, from the text established by 
Gauthier. 

Without any doubt, Ibn Tufayl borrowed the title 
from Ibn Sina; but curiously enough, it was to 
introduce a philosophical thesis entirely contrary to 
that writer’s. We have just seen that the very name 
of Hayy b. Yakzan and his réle were inspired by the 
theory of emanation, which makes the active 
Intellect the last of the separate Intelligences. By 
attributing to it the gift of the intelligibles to the 
human soul, Ibn Sina deprived the latter of its 
highest intellectual function, namely the abstraction 
of the intelligibles. Ibn Tufayl, says Gonzalez Palencia 
in his introduction (22-3), teaches that one cannot 
apply to separate essences either our categories of 
thought or our ways of reasoning, and he raised the 
question of the unity of human intellect. In our 
opinion, Ibn Tufayl went further; for he returns to 
the name which denotes the active Intellect to 
attribute it to a man. This man, the Philosophus 
autodidactus as Pocock called him in the title of his 
translation, succeeds precisely in discovering, quite 
alone, the sciences and philosophy, and clearly by 
means of abstraction. That is to say, he appears as 
“the incarnation in man of the active Intellect’, as 
Gauthier puts it (Ibn Thofail, 89), or better still as 
the personification of the specifically human active 
Intellect. Its true function is thus restored to man’s 
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intelligence. This is a fundamental change in the 
doctrine described above, presented in the form of 
imaginative writing. This work sums up the con- 
troversies which continued for two centuries in the 
West; for it implies the theory that St. Thomas 
Aquinas put forward nearly a hundred years later, 
that the perfection of human nature requires that 
the active intellect should not be external to man 
(In Ayistotelis librum de Anima commentarium, 
§§ 730 and 734). 

The prologue to the Risdla refers expressly to Ibn 
Sind in regard to the choice of this name and those of 
Asal and Salaman which occur in the narrative. On 
some particular points it refers to his doctrine and 
to that of al-Ghazall, which are studied and compared 
with “opinions expressed in our own time’’, as words 
which have made it possible to isolate the truth 
(1936 ed., 6-7). Four long textual quotations from 
the Ishdvat (ed. Forget, 202-4, French trans. 493-7) 
leave no doubt that Ibn Tufayl approved of Ibn 
Sina’s exposé of the Siifis’ states, their asceticism 
and the beginnings of ecstasy, and probably also the 
ending of his Account of Hayy b. Yaksan which, 
however, is not quoted verbatim. This harmony of 
views is all the more evident in that the freedom with 
which he handles his source is also more marked, as 
well as the dissatisfaction which Farabi and the 
Shifa? inspire in him, no less than the Andalusian 
scholars (trans. 10-11 f.), No kind of allusion to any 
esoterism in Ibn Sind is made. 

Ibn Tufayl’s story has often been summarized, 
among others by Carra de Vaux, EJ‘, art. 1BN 
JUFAIL, and more briefly by Gauthier himself (bn 
Thofail, 62-3) as follows: 

“On a deserted Indian island situated on the 
equator, and thus under particularly favourable 
conditions, from amidst the ferment of the surround- 
ing clay a child was born, with neither father nor 
mother. According to another version, the author 
tells us, he was brought to the island by a current, 
in a chest which the mother, a persecuted princess 
dwelling on a neighbouring island, had been compelled 
to entrust to the waves to save her child’s life. This 
child was Hayy b. Yakzan. He was adopted by a 
gazelle which suckled him and acted as his mother. 
He grew up, observed and reflected. Possessing a 
superior intelligence, he was not only able to supply 
all his needs with ingenuity but, through a com- 
bination of observation and reasoning, he soon 
discovered by himself the highest physical and 
metaphysical realities. The philosophical system 
which he finally evolved, which was naturally that 
of the falasifa, led him to try to find in mystical 
ecstasy the intimate union with God which con- 
stitutes at once the plenitude of knowledge and 
sovereign, continual, eternal felicity. Withdrawing to 
a cave where he succeeded in fasting for forty days on 
end, he trained himself to separate his intellect from 
the external world and from his own body by 
exclusive contemplation of God, to unite himself 
with his Lord; in this he finally succeeded. At that 
moment, he met Asal, a devout man who had come 
from the neighbouring island to devote limself in 
peace to the ascetic life on this little island which he 
believed uninhabited. Asal teaches language to this 
companion as singular as unexpected, and he is 
astonished to find in the philosophic system discover- 
ed by Hayy b. Yakzan a transcendent interpretation 
of the religion that he himself professes, as well as of 
all the revealed religions. He takes him to the neigh- 
bouring island which is ruled by the devout king 
Salam4n, and commissions him to disseminate the 
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sublime verities that he has discovered. But the 
projeet fails. Our two philosophers finally have to 
recognise that pure truth does not at all suit the 
vulgar, enslaved by the senses; to penetrate those 
materialistic intelligences, to act upon those rebellious 
wills, it is obliged to clothe itself with the symbols 
that constitute the revealed religions. They therefore 
left these poor people for ever, recommending them 
faithfully to observe the religion of their fathers; and 
they returned tc their desert island, to live the 
superior and truly divine life which very few are 
privileged to achieve” (Ibn Thofail, 62-3; another 
more detailed resumé, 101-13). Hayy, Asal and good 
king Salaman represent respectively Philosophy, 
Theology and simple Faith (Ibn Rochd, 20). 

The bock can also be divided, under a more 
schematic form traced out by G. F. Hourani (The 
principal subject ..., 40), as follows: 1. The author’s 
introduction, sources of knowledge on mystical 
philosophy. -— 2. Unassisted, Hayy progresses from 
the most elementary knowledge to the loftiest 
mystical state. — 3. Harmony of Hayy’s philosophy 
with the religion which Asal claims to be revealed. — 
4. Attractions of the external aspects of religion for 
the majority of men. — 5. The author’s conclusion. 

According to Gauthier, the book’s essential 
purpose is to show “the harmony between religion, 
principally the Muslim religion, and the philosophy 
ot the faldsifa’’ (Ibn Thofail, 89, repeated in Ibn 
Rochd, 20). Every reader seems to have interpreted 
the work in his own way. Munk: a simple treatise of 
natural philosophy; Pocock: the history of an auto- 
didactic philosopher, whose life traverses the whole as- 
cent possible for human reason ; Renan: Safi mysticism 
(cf. Ibn Thofail, 64-6); Mehren: ictuition can lead 
man to the same development as civilization, etc. 

Gauthier’s interpretation was rejected by E. 
Garcfa Gémez, who discovered a popular story 
bearing some analogies with Ibn Tufayl’s work; he 
claimed to find in it a proof of a source commor to 
both Ibn Tufayl and B. Garcian who, in the 17th 
century, wrote an allegorical novel in which Gauthier 
sees an imitation of Ibn Tufayl. The opinion expressed 
by Garcia G6mez would change the whole perspective 
of the novel; but this hypothesis does not explain the 
references to the philosophers clearly indicated by 
Ibn Tufayl, still less the numerous passages inspired 
by their works and those of the physicians, without 
any indication of source but still very recognizable. 

Gauthier’s thesis is challenged on grounds more in 
keeping with the subject by G. F. Hourani, who 
points out (The principal subject, 42) that the 
prologue, following Ibn Sina, announces the descript- 
ion of a mystical state, which in fact is dealt with in 
the second part, that of Hayy’s progress, and present- 
ed at the end of the book as the object of all his 
desires, since he abandons men in order to come 
back to it. 

To the reader, it certainly seems that the book’s 
purpose is to show the capacity of the human 
intelligence. It is capable not only of discovering the 
sciences and the existence of the soul, but also of 
sensing God, beyond the ccrruptible world, and of 
attaching itself uniquely to Him when He has been 
found. The journey made by Hayy is necessarily 
described in terms of the scientific knowledge and 
philosophy then understcod, and at the same time an 
answer is given to the great preoccupation of the 
falasifa, by confirming the harmony between 
philoscphy and religion. It is a kind of consummation 
of the experience of Hayy b. Yakzan, but it is very 
difficult to believe that the latter had been imagined 
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in order to provide proof of it. The result however, 
when acquired, was to be compared by Gauthier and 
Hourani with the more exclusively philosophical 
theory of this harmony as expounded by Ibn Rushd, 
particularly in the Fasl al-Makal. 

Bibliography: 1.—Ibn Sina. Manuscripts 
noted particularly by Anawati, Essai de biblio- 
graphie avicennienne, 1950, DO. 219, and Mahdavi, 
Bibliographie d’Ibn Sina, 1954, no. 65.— A. F. 
Mehren, Traités mystiques, fasc. I, Leiden 1889, 
Lallégorie mystique Hayy ben Yagszdn, preceded by 
an article with the same title in Muséon, 1886. — 
Risdlat Hayy b. Yakzdn, 91-113 in the collection 
Diami‘ al-bada‘, Cairo 1917, Istanbul 1937, 41-53 
in that of Ahmad Amin, Hayy ibn Yakzan hi-’bn 
Sind wa-’bn Tufayl wa ’l-Suhrawardi, Cairo 1952; 
but the very short work published under this name 
and attributed to Suhrawardi is in reality the 
‘Story of the exile from the West’, Kissai al- 
ghariba al-gharbiyya, written to supplement what 
he considered to be a lacuna in the Hayy b. 
Yakzdn of Ibn Sina, which makes no mention of 
the great Mount Sinai in the esoteric sense. — 
Critical text, Persian translation, Persian com- 
mentary, French translation by H. Corbin, Le 
récit de Hayy ibn Yagzan, vol. i of Avicenne et ke 
récit visionnaire, Tehran 1952, followed by vol. ii, 
Etude sur le cycle des récits avicenniens, 1954. — 
A.-M. Goichon, Le récit de Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
commenté par des textes d’Avicenne, Paris 1959, 
French translation, with explanatory comments 
taken from other works of Ibn Sina, and notes; 
eadem, Le prétendu ésotérisme d’Avicenne dans le 
Récit de Hayy ibn Yaqzan, communication to the 
XXIVth Congress of Orientalists, Munich 1957, 
published in extenso in Giornale di metafisica, 1959, 
538-46; eadem, La théorie des formes chez Avicenne, 
in Atti del XII Congresso internazionale di filosofia, 
ix, 131-8; eadem, Le Sirr, l’intime du coeur, dans la 
doctrine avicennienne de la connaissance, in 
Mélanges Jan Bakos, Prague 1965. 

II. — Ibn Tufayl. For editions and translations, 
see the text and Brockelmann, I 460, II 704, S 
I 831. Also the 1952 edition by Ahmad Amin, 
already referred to, and a French translation by 
Quatremére, in ms, at the Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich; Léon Gauthier, Ibn Thofail, sa vic, ses 
a@uvres, Paris 1909; idem, La théorte d’Ibn Rochd 
(Averroes) sur les rapports de la religion et de la 
philosophie, Paris 1909, particularly 168-74, 
analogy of thought between Ibn Tufayl and Ibn 
Rushd; idem, Ibn Rochd (Averroes), Paris 1948; 
E. Garcia G6émez, Un cuento arabe, fuente comun 
de Abentofdil y de Gracian, in Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos, 1926; George F. Hourani, 
The principal subject of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy ibn 
Yaqgzan, in JNES, xv (1956), 40-6; idem, Averroes 
on the harmony of religion and philosophy, London 
1961. (A.-M. Goicnon) 
HAYYA (a.) “snake”, generic name of the ophi- 

dians, embracing all kinds of reptiles (ma yansah) 
from the most poisonous to the most harmless, the 
viper (af*a) appearing to be the most clearly disting- 
uished species among them. Terms such as hanash, 
aym, thu'ban, aswad, raksha, sill, etc. are given in 
classical Arabic to species which are not always 
easily identifiable from the descriptions in the early 
zoological works, there being a certain amount of 
confusion in this field; and present-day terminology 
is still far from being precise even in dialects and for 
the species which actually live in the Arabic-speaking 
countries (see ¢.g., V. Monteil, Faune du Sahara 
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occidental, Paris 1951, 81-8); it is desirable that some 
fresh researches should be made. 

There are various ideas on the origin of the snake: 
some present it as a creature of Satan, others as the 
result of a metamorphosis, while others hold that 
it was created by God, Who, when He drove it from 
Paradise, made it fall at Isfahan or at Sidjistan 
(whence the great number of vipers in this region). 
The word kayya appears only once in the Kur’an— 
in the description of Moses’s staff being changed into 
a serpent (XX, 21/20). 

There naturally exist in folklore monstrous or 
fabulous serpents, the most enormous of which is 
probably the tinnin (see al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘, s.v.); here 
it need be noted only that these animals have an 
important place in popular beliefs, for they are one of 
the forms in which djinns most often choose to appear. 

The fayya enjoys an extraordinarily long life, 
never dying a natural death; twice a year, in spring 
and autumn, it casts its skin and gains fresh strength. 
When mating, snakes curl themselves one round the 
other ; the female lays 30 eggs (the same as the number 
of her ribs and of the days of the month), but only a 
few are hatched because ants gather on the eggs and 
destroy most of them. The eggs are of elongated shape 
and of various colours. The female stays with the 
eggs until the young are hatched, while the male 
constantly crawls round about. 

The tongue of the snake is so deeply split that 
some believe it to have two tongues. Snakes feed on 
birds, mice, frogs, young chickens and pigeons, eggs, 
meat, grass, etc., but never on dead animals, and if 
no food is available they can live on air. They swallow 
food without chewing and break down any bones in 
their stomachs by coiling themselves tightly round 
a tree. They need no drink, but once having started 
to drink they may absorb an excessive amount of 
liquid and die of it; they are particularly fond of milk. 

They have eyes like nails, fixed and immobile in 
their heads, which grow again if torn out in the same 
way as their fangs, or their tails if cut off. A snake 
which has become blind or has come blinded from 
below ground regains its sight by rubbing its eyes 
against fennel. They are attracted by fire but flee 
from naked men. They possess extraordinarily strong 
backs and, although they have neither claws not 
limbs with which to cling, they are able to withstand 
a man’s attempts to drag them from their holes 
unless he charms them. All snakes except the viper 
can swim, but they are unable to climb up walls. 

The snake is friendly to the spider, the fox and some 
other animals, but is very hostile to man, pigs, and 
weasels. Cats, wolves, eagles, hedgehogs, pigs, etc. 
all eat snakes and sometimes die of it; in pre-Islamic 
times some tribes ate them, and this custom is a 
favourite theme of the satirical poets. In Islam it is 
as meritorious to kill a snake as to kill an infidel. 

Snakes are widely used in medicine. Widely varying 
interpretations are put upon their appearance in a 
dream. 

For protection against snakes and their poison 
[see summ], there exist various forms of incantation 
[see RUKYa] used by the raki or rakka?, who may also 
be a snake-charmer (kdwi [g.v.] or hawwa?). 

Bibliography : Diahiz, Hawaydn, index; Damir, 

Hayat al-hayawan, s.v.; Kazwini, ‘Adjaib, s.v.; 

these works contain material which might pro- 

fitably be used as the basis for a monograph. 
(J. Ruska*) 

HAYYAN sb. KHALAF [see 18N HAYYAN]. 

HAZADJ [see ‘arvp). 

HAZARA [see Supplement, and irAN-Languages]. 


HAZARA, name of a district in West Pakis- 
tan, lying between 33° 44’ and 35° 10’ N. and 72° 33’ 
and 74° 6’ E. at the base of the western Himalayas 
with an area of 6,292 sq. miles, and a population of 
1,050,374 (1961), of whom the overwhelming major- 
ity, 4.¢., 99.98%, are Sunni Muslims, with many 
accretions and deviations from othodoxy as the 
entire population is under the influence of the local 
mullas. In shape the district is like a long tongue, 
120 miles in length, extending from the south-west 
to the north-west, its tip, the Kaghdn valley, running 
up between Kashmir and the mountainous regions 
that drain into the Upper Indus. This Kagh4n valley 
with the hamlet of Balakote was the scene of a battle 
in 1831 between the forces (mudjahtdin) of Ahmad 
Barélwi (g.v.] and the Sikhs, in which the former 
were routed and their leader killed. 

The etymology of Hazara is obscure; it is said to 
be the Persian version of the Mongol ming and refers 
to the ‘thousands’ in which the invading Mongol 
armies were divided (cf. Hazaradjat). In 802/1399 
Timir (g.v.], on his way back from his invasion of 
India, settled a number of Karlugh Turks in this 
district (cf. Abu’l Fadl, A?in-i Akbari, Engl. transl. 
by Blochmann, Calcutta 1870, 454; Tusuk-i Diahan- 
givt, Engl. transl., Rogers and Beveridge, ii, 126). 
However, during the Mughal times a large part of 
this country was known as the Pakhli Sarkar, whose 
inhabitants were mostly Turks. Their descendants, 
although greatly diminished in number, still exist 
up to this day. In pre-Muslim times the country was 
a stronghold of Buddhism, with the ancient city 
of Taxila as one of the flourishing centres. Three 
rocks with Asoka’s famous edicts inscribed on them 
can still be seen one mile from Mansehra. From the 
tst/7th to the 6th/1zth century this country 
remained under Hindu domination. Ruins of ancient 
villages and settlements, forts, stupas and citadels 
are still found scattered all over the land. In the 
time of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang it was 
known as Wu-lashi, by which name it is frequently 
mentioned in Rddjatrangini. It is inhabited by 
various tribes, some of them doubtless of exotic 
origin, like the Tarins and Mashwanis. Finding their 
own country too small, the Afghan and Pathan 
tribes living beyond the Indus, especially the Switis, 
invaded and occupied the area sometime in the rrth/ 
17th century. The Karlugh Turks were dispossessed 
and driven out. In this game of inter-tribal possession 
and dispossession, the Gtdjars (q.v.], one of the 
ancient tribes living in the area, were great sufferers. 
They were dispossessed by the Pathan tribes of 
Tarins and Utmdanzais. There are no written records 
relating to this period when the law of the survival 
of the fittest was in full operation and a weaker tribe 
was harassed, attacked and consequently displaced 
by a stronger tribe. Unable to defend itself the weaker 
tribe called in its neighbours for help in return for 
land, consequently losing its possessions to the 
rescuers. Real history in this district, however, begins 
with the invasion of the Pandjab by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani in 1166/1752, when close attention was paid 
to a reorganization of the local administration. This 
was again tribal in character, the chiefs of the various 
tribes living in the area being made responsible for 
the collection of land revenue in return for allowances 
fixed by the Kabul government. With the enfeeble- 
ment of Durrani rule, these chiefs became unruly 
and shook off Kabul suzerainty. Notable among them 
were Sa‘adat Khan, chief of the SwAtis, who founded 
Garhi Sa‘adat, later called Gathi Habibullah, one 
of the scenes of battle between the mudjahidin of 
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Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi and the Sikhs; Dja‘far 
Khan, chief of the Khanpur Gakkhats [¢.v.] from 
1789-1801; Gulshir Khan, head of the Tanawlis, and 
Nadjib Allah Khan, chief of the Tarins who held 
sway over a great part of the Hazara plain up to 1799 
and later his widow Bafi Bégam till the beginning of 
the Sikh rule in 1818. 

Taking advantage of internal dissensions, the Sikh 
governor of Rawalpindi, Makhkhan Singh, invaded 
Hazara, occupied the country and built a fort at 
Sara4y $alih (Serai Saleh). Emboldened by the Sikh 
occupation of Kashmir, Makhkhan Singh pressed 
the Tarin chief, Muhammad KhAan, also for revenue. 
This was resented by the tribe, who attacked the 
Sikh force, overcame their resistance and murdered 
the governor. The defeated Sikhs vacated the fort 
of Saray Salih and retired to the stronghold of 
Attock built by the emperor Akbar. This reverse was 
followed by a number of skirmishes between the 
Hazara tribes and the Sikhs, in which the Sikhs 
practically always lost. The repeated Sikh reverses 
brought prince Shér Singh, eldest son of Randjit 
Singh, the Sikh ruler of the Pandjdb, to the scene: 
he established himself in the Haripur plain and built 
a fort at Tarbela. Not satisfied with the measures 
taken by Shér Singh, Randjit Singh deputed Hari 
Singh Nalwa, the governor of Kashmir, to subdue 
the refractory tribes. Hari Singh, known for his 
ferocity, fell on the tribes and cut them down 
mercilessly. Nalwa celebrated his victory by building 
a fort at Nawarishahr and then marched on to lower 
Hazara. As a reward for his exploits Randjit Singh 
conferred on him the governorship of the country. 
His rule, which lasted from 1822 to 1837, was marked 
by unprecedented barbarity and is still remembered 
by the residents with horror. It was during the 
governorship of Hari Singh, founder of the town of 
Haripur which now houses the biggest telephone 
equipment manufacturing factory in Pakistan, that 
the followers of Ahmad Barélwi infiltrated into the 
district and rose against the oppressive Sikh rule, 
but were defeated and crushed (1828) and finally 
routed in 1831 at the historic battle of Balakote. 
That very year Hari Singh brought the semi- 
independent tribes of the Gakkhats, and the Dhunds 
under his control. Gradually Hari Singh succeeded 
in subjugating the entire country and bringing under 
his sway the various tribes who had refused to 
recognize his authority. His rule ended with his death 
at the battle of Djamrid, at the mouth of the Khay- 
bar pass, in 1837. The Sikhs, however, continued to 
hold Hazara till 1847 when it was ceded to the British 
by Radja Gulab Singh, ruler of Kashmir, in exchange 
for a part of Djammia district. In May 1847 a British 
officer, Maj. James Abbott, was deputed to administer 
and organize the country. For a number of years he 
remained in Hazara, occupying positions of control 
and responsibility. He established a fine administra- 
tion ushering in an era of peace and prosperity for 
the country. As a tribute to his services the flourishing 
hill-station of Abbottabad was founded in 1853 and 
named after him. “Among the people of Hazara he 
left a name which will not die”. The country-wide 
military revolt of 1857 also had its repercussions in 
this district but the disturbance was soon brought 
under control. Thereafter it remained practically 
peaceful except for the agrarian riots of 1868 and 
1888 in the Agror valley. It suffered great scarcity 
in the widespread famine of 1783, and again in 1877-8, 
1896-7 and 1899-1900, the last two being not so 
severe as the previous ones. Hazara has made 
considerable progress during the post-Independence 


period and with the construction of new roads and 
marked improvement in the means of communica- 
tions a new era of increased prosperity has been 
opened for the district. With the merger of the feudal 
states of Philfa and Amb in 1950 with the district 
and the establishment of the new capital of Pakistan 
at IslamabAd in 1959, the district is likely to develop 
rapidly. 

Bibliography : Gasetteer of the Hazara District, 
London 1908 (contains much useful information 
especially with regard to the activities of the 
mudjahidin of Ahmad Barélwi, although now 
partially outdated); District Census Report, Hazara 
(issued by the Government of Pakistan), Karachi 
1961, 1-8 to 1-13; Abu’l Fadl, 4>in-i Akbari, Engl. 
transl. by Blochmann, 504, 563; Tészuk-1 Diahan- 
giri, Engl. transl. by Rogers and Beveridge, ii, 126; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1908, xiii, 
76-8; O. Caroe, The Pathans, London and New 
York 1962, index (supplies much useful informa- 
tion not found elsewhere); M. A. Stein, Ancient 
geography of Kashmir, Calcutta 1899, 130; McCrin- 
dle, Invasion of India by Alexander, Westminster 
1896, 129; H. F. Schurmann, The Mongols 
of Afghanistan, ’s-Gravenhage 1962, 110 ff. (only 
for the etymology of Hazara); Ghuldm Rasil 
Mihr, Sargudhasht-i Mudjahidin, Lahore 1956, 
463-84; Mahtab Singh, Tawdritkh-i Mulk-t Ha- 
sara, Ethé 506: Becher, Mutiny report (Hazara), 
MS. in the Central Record Office, Peshawar. 

(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

HAZARASP (Persian: ‘a thousand horses”), a 
town in Kh’ drizm, near the left bank of the Oxus 
[see AMO DaRYA] at the outlet of a navigable canal, 
a day’s journey from Khiwa and 10 farsakh from 
Gurgandj (Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nusha, 179 ff.). 
The town had wooden gates and was surrounded by 
a moat (Mukaddasi, 289), which almost entirely en- 
closedit, so that in 616/1219 there was only one 
entrance. Hazarasp was a strong fortress, and at the 
same time an important trading centre with large 
bazaars, lying on the trade route from Amul on the 
Oxus to Kh*arizm (Yakit, iv, 471 = Beirut 1957, v, 
404). As a result of its military importance, Hazarasp 
was fought over at various times in the Middle Ages: 
in Muharram 408/June 1017, Mahmid of Ghazna 
defeated the Kh*arizmians here and occupied their 
country; in Djumada I-II 542/October-November 
1147 the town was besieged by Sandjar in his struggle 
with the Kh*arizm-shah Atsiz [q.v.] (Djuwayni, ii, 
8 f.). In 599/1203 the Kh¥4rizm-shah Muhammad II 
defeated the Ghirids [¢.v.] who had advanced up to 
this point, and forced them to retreat (Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 122; Zak. Kazwini, ii, 55). After the Mongol in- 
vasion the town declined in importance. It continued 
to exist, however, and today is a kishlak and the 
centre of the Hazarasp area in the district of Kho- 
rezm/Qzbegist4n, on the road from Cardjii to Urgené, 
with a railway station; cotton is produced, and vines, 
melons, vegetables and silkworms are cultivated in 
the district. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, 450-2, 472; Bar- 
thold, Turkestan, index; BSE*, xlvi (1957); 23; 
S. S. Balsak and others, Die Republiken Mittel- 
astens, German edition, Berlin 1944, 62 (Wirt- 
schaftsgeographie der UdSSR, x). (B. SPULER) 
HAZARASPIDS, one of the local dynasties 

characteristic of Persian mediaeval times, which 
after the downfall of the Saldjik empire succeeded 
in maintaining their position in the hot, humid and 
mountainous regions of Iran throughout the Mongol 
period and to some extent into Timirid times, and 
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which thus contributed to the preservation of a | The date of his death is given as 626/1228-9 or 650/ 


native Persian individuality even under foreign 
dynasties. 

From their capital Idhadj [g.v.], the Hazdraspids 
ruled over eastern and southern Luristan [g.v.] from 
about 550/1155-6 to 827/1424, though the extent of 
their domains varied greatly. They were descended 
from a Kurdish chieftain, Fadl6é, and were known 
also as the ‘‘Fadlawi dynasty” after him. The tribes 
grouped around this chieftain had left Syria (when ?) 
and after wandering through Adharbaydjain had 
reached the district round Ushturan-Kih in 
Luristan in the early 6th/1r2th century. Here in 
about 550/1155-6 Fadl6é’s descendant in the ninth 
generation Abi Tahir (no. 1 below) gained 
independence from the Salghirids [q.v.] in the area 
round Kih-i Siliya, and assumed the title ““Atabeg”’ 
(q.v.]. His son Malik Hazarasp, however (no. 2), 
after whom the dynasty is named, makes his 
appearance in history only at the beginning of the 
gth/13th century. By driving out the Shul tribe 
(q.v.] and extending his domain to just west of 
Isfahan, he became the real founder of the smail 
principality. He was clever enough to remain neutral 
between the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir [g.v.] and the 
Kh arizm-Shah Muhammad II (q.v.]. In this he was 
helped by the not inconsiderable forces (infantry and 
cavalry) which he had been able to assemble round 
him from Iranian and Arab tribes also recently 
arrived in the area. On the other hand, his successor 
Takla (no. 5), having won many victories over the 
Salghirids, finally quarrelled with the Mongols; 
Hiilagtii had him executed in Tabriz in 655/1257. 
But in this case as in others the Ilkhans [g.v.] left the 
local dynasty undisturbed. It was obliged from that 
time on to bow to their authority, contribute troops 
and from time to time render homage to successful 
Tikhan rulers (such as Arghun in 1284 and Gaykhatu 
in 1291). In return the Hazaraspids were granted 
various territories, including Khizistan. When 
Afrasiy4b I (no. 8) tried to go even further and 
seize Isfahan, Hamadan and Fars (690/1291), he 
finally paid for the attempt with his head in 1296. 
His successor (no. 9), who grew up at the Iikhan 
court, adapted himself remarkably well to their 
wishes, paid an annual tribute of 91,000 dinars and 
even tried to introduce Mongol laws in his territory, 
without, however, falling out with the ‘ulama? and 
the dervishes, on whom he bestowed lavish presents. 
Nor did he discontinue local customs, according to the 
description given by Ibn Battita (ii, 30 ff.; tr. Gibb, 
ii, 287 ff.) of his visit to the country. 

After the disintegration of the Iikhan empire (736/ 
1335) Luristan was repeatedly subjected to attacks 
by the Muzaffarids [¢.v.]. They made many in- 
cursions, and also interfered in disputes between 
individual members of the family. More dangerous 
were the attacks of Timiir, who tinally in 798/1395-6 
carried off Pir Ahmad (no. 14) and two of his 
brothers to Samarkand. But it was not until about 
827/1424, after renewed troubles, that his grandson 
Ibrahim [q.v.] b. Shahrukh ended the Hazaraspid 
dynasty. 

Many details in the history of the Hazaraspids are 
uncertain, and there are many contradictions in the 
accounts passed down, so that all sorts of chronolo- 
gical problems arise. The following list of rulers can 
therefore be given only with reservations: 

1) Aba Tahir (Ibn SAIi] ibn Muhammad, 543/1148-9 
to 556/1161. 

2) Malik Hazarasp, son of the above; the dynasty 
is named after him. Mentioned from about 600/1203-4. 
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1252-3. 
3) ‘Imad al-Din, d. 646/1248-9, son of no. 2. 
4) Nusrat al-Din Kalha, d. 649/1251-2, 

brother of no. 2. 

Nos. 3 and 4 only appear in Ghaffari (cf. 
below), fol. 137f.; in other sources Malik 
Hazarasp’s reign is reported as continuing until 
650 (cf. above). 


5) Tikla (Takla), son of Hazdrasp, mentioned 
from 655/1257; executed probably in 657/1259. 

6) Shams al-Din Alp Arghin, brother of no. 5, 
657/1259 to 673/1274-5. 

7) Yisufshah I, son of no. 6, 673/1274-5 to about 
687/1288. 

8) Afrasiyab I, son of no. 7, about 687/1288 to 
27 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 695/26 October 1296. 

9) Nusrat al-Din Ahmad, brother of no. 8, be- 
ginning of 696/end of 1296 to 730 or 733/1329-30 or 
1332-3. 

10) Rukn al-Din Yisufshah II, son of no. 9, 733 ?/ 
1332-3? to 740/1339-40. 

11) Muzaffar al-Din Afrasiyab II (Ahmad), son 
(or brother, according to Ibn Battita, ii, 30f.) of 
no. 10, 740/1339-40 to 756/1355. 

12) Nawr-i Ward, son of no, 11, ruled only briefly, 
756/1355. 

13) Shams al-Din Pashang, cousin (or nephew) of 
no. 12 (? presumably a descendant of Yiisufshdh II), 
756/1355 to 780/1378-9. 

Malik Pir Ahmad, 780/ 
1378 to 811/1408-9 
(with interruptions) 
Malik Hashang, soon 
killed. 

16) Abi Sa‘id, son of Pir Ahmad, 811/1408-9 to 
about 820/1417. 

17) Shah Husayn, son of no. 16, about 820/1417 to 
827/1424. 

18) Ghiyath al-Din, grandson of Hishang, 827/ 
1424; deposed by the Timirids, who thus put an end 
to the dynasty. 

Bibliography: Sources: Apart from the 
general histories of the time (Rashid al-Din; 
Mirkh’4nd), particularly Wassaf, lith. Bombay 
1269/1852-3, 249-67; Tarikh-i gusida, i, 537-47, 
723 ff., 745 (dependent on this is Shams [al-Din] 
Bitlis, Sharaf-ndma, St. Petersburg 1860-2, i, 23-52 
(trans. Charmoy, 2 vols., 1868-97); Muhammad b. 
‘Ali Shabankara’i(ca.734/1342-3), Madjma‘al-ansdab 
(Storey, i, 84 f.), appendix; Kadi Ahmad Ghaffari 
(ca. 972/1564-5), Nusakh-i dijthan-drad (Storey, i, 
116, 1240). Accounts: V. Minorsky, in EJ", s.v. 
Lur-i Buzurg; Spuler, Mongolen*, 161-3; ‘Abbas 
Ikbal (Eghbal), Ta>rikh-i mufassal-i Iran, Tehran 
1933, 442-8; older accounts: A. Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols*, Amsterdam 1852, 
iii-iv (Index); H. H. Howorth, Hist. of the Mongols, 
London 1876-88, iii, 751-4. List of rulers and 
genealogical table in Zambaur, 234. 

(B. SPULER) 

HAZARFANN [see HUSAYN HEZARFENN]. 

HAZI [see xAuty]. 

HAZIM B. MuHAMMAD B. (AL-)HASAN B. 
Kuaar B. HAzim aL-ANSART AL-KARTADJANNI ABU 
*L-HASAN, poet, grammarian and theorist 
of rhetoric, born in 608/1211 in Cartagena, in a 
family of Awsi ancestry. From his father, who was 
kagi of the town, he received an education oriented 
towards grammar, the Arabic language, tradition 
and Maliki fikh; he continued his studies in Murcia, 
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and then in Seville and Granada and came under the 
influence of al-Shalawbin (q.v.], who inspired him 
to study Greek philosophy through the medium of 
the works of the philosophers writing in Arabic, 
above all Ibn Sina. After his father’s death (632/1234), 
he went to Marrakush where he shared in the literary 
activity in the entourage of the Almohad caliph al- 
Rashld (630-40/1032-42); he then crossed the Maghrib 
to take up the position of secretary in the chancellery 
of the Hafsid Aba Zakariyya? I (625-47/1228-49). 
His immense learning in the fields of grammar and 
rhetoric, his ‘reasoned knowledge (dirdya), even 
more profound than his erudition (riwdya)’’ (Ibn 
Rushayd) won him great authority among his con- 
temporaries and disciples, among whom Were such 
figures as Abi Hayy4n al-Andalusi, Ibn Sa‘id, Ibn 
Rushayd, al-Tidjani and many others. He died in 
Tunis on 24 Ramadan 684/23 November 1285. 

The work of Hazim al-Kartadjanni is concerned 
with three main fields. His poetic writings, 
partly preserved in manuscript (especially Escorial, 
382, 454) and in contemporary or later works (see 
Bibl.) deals with the customary subjects and reveals 
the influence of al-Mutanabbi, so evident in Muslim 
Spain; in particular, it includes panegyrics of the 
sovereigns of Marrakush and Tunis, the longest 
(1006 verses) and most remarkable of which is his 
urdjiza known under the name al-Makstra and 
dedicated to the Hafsid al-Mustansir (647-75/1249-77) ; 
“among the conventional themes, which include 
abandoned encampments and the descriptions of 
storms and camels, amid this long “‘pastiche”, the 
creative flame sometimes springs up, as [E. Garcia Gé- 
mez] notes; the eulogy of the Hafsid caliph, his vic- 
tories, his palaces and his armies, is too imprecise, but 
it has strength and grandeur; youthful regrets about 
Spain are felicitously combined with the lament for 
captive Spain and the appeal to the caliph, who 
alone would be able once again to wrest it from the 
Christians” (cf. R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 407); 
E. Garefa Gémez, Observaciones sobre la “Qasida 
Magsira” de Abi l-Hasan Hazim al-Qartajanni, in al- 
Andalus, 1933, 81-103 has drawn attention to the 
documentary value of this poem, which contains 
interesting autobiographical facts and details of a 
historical and geographical nature; it has been the 
subject of several commentaries, the only one of 
which to have survived being that of al-Gharnati 
(Raf* al-hudjub al-mastira ‘an mahdsin al-Maksira, 
Cairo 1344/1925, 2 vols.; the text of the Maksura 
is also contained in ms. Escorial 382). 

In the field of grammar, Hazim is the author of 
an unfinished didactic poem and of an attack on the 
Mukarrib of Ibn ‘Usfir (q.v.] entitled Shadd al- 
sunndar ‘ald djahfalat al-himdar; this work is lost. 

Lastly, it is as a theorist of rhetoric that 
Hazim is particularly deserving of interest. He is the 
author of a Kitab al-Tadjnis and of a treatise on 
prosody, which have not survived, of a Kitab al- 
Kawafi and, above all, of the Minhddj al-bulagha? 
wa-sivddj al-udaba (= al-Manahidj al-adabiyya), 
only the last three parts of which survive; these 
have recently formed the subject, on the basis of 
the unique manuscript of the Zaytiina (now in the 
Library of the Univ. of Tunis), of a critical edition by 
M. H, Belkodja (Tunis 1966); the third manhadj had 
already been published by ‘A. Badawi in Mélanges 
Taha Husain, Cairo 1962, 85-146. In this work, 
each part is curiously divided into ma‘lams and 
ma‘rafs themselves sub-divided into paragraphs 
called alternately i¢@a and tanwir; the use of 
this elaborate terminology is an indication of 
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Hazim’s inclination towards a logical and subtly 
graded categorization, an extended analysis with 
a view to the elaboration of an original theory. 
Compared with similar treatises of Arab rhetoric, 
the Minhddj al-bulagha? is notable for the place held 
in it by Aristotle, whom Hazim knew mainly from 
the chapters on the art of oratory and poetry in the 
Shifa? of Avicenna, and for the efforts of the author 
to try to apply the theory of Greek philosophy to 
Arabic literature; in this respect, the Minhddj 
occupies a very special place in the history of literary 
criticism. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text: Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, ii, 633, no. 1650; 
Ibn Sa‘id, al-Kidh al-mu‘alla, Cairo 1959, 20-1, no. 3; 
‘Abdari, Rikla, ms. Zaytina (Tunis) 5093, 155b- 
157b; Ibn Rushayd, Rikla, ms. Escorial 1735 etc., 
passim; Tidjani, Rikla, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis 
1377/1958, 184; Ibn al-Khatib, I#data, ed. ‘Inan, i, 
208; Damamini, al-Hawdashi al-hindiyya, i, 189-90; 
Suyiti, Bughya, 214; idem, Itkadn, Cairo 1278, ii, 
119-20; idem, Muzhir, i, 188-9; idem, Iktirah, 
Delhi 1313, 11; Zarkashi, al-Burhan fi Sulim al- 
Kur’an, Cairo 1957-9, i, 59, 60, 311, 491, ii, 101, 
408, iii, 71, 105, 288, 314, 407; Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat 
al-hidjal, ed. Allouche, Rabat 1934-6, i, 137, no. 
381; Makkari, Azhar al-riyad, iii, 171-82; idem, 
Analectes, index; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 323, 352-3; 
SAyydshi, Rthla, ed. Fas, ii, 254; al-Wazir al- 
Sarradj, al-Hulal al-sundusiyya, Tunis 1287, 219, 
303; Ibn Makhlif, Shadjarat al-nir, Cairo 1350, 
197, no. 667; M. SAllam, Abu’l-Hasan Hazim al- 
Kartadjanni wa-fann al-Maksira fi’l-adab al- 
‘arabi, in Ann. Fac. Lettres ‘Ayn Shams, 1951, 
1-31; M. H. Belkhodja, ed. of the Minhdadj al- 
bulagha?, Tunis 1966, with an introduction from 
which the present notice has been taken. (Ep.) 
HAZIN, Munammap B. Asi JALIB, known by the 
name Shaykh ‘Ali Hazin, claimed to be a descendant 
of the shaykh Zahid-i Gilani who was spiritual direc- 
tor to the shaykh Safi al-Din, ancestor of the Safa- 
wids. His father had left Gildan to settle in Isfahan, 
where Hazin was born in 1103/1692. In 1722 the 
Afghan invasion condemned him to a wandering 
existence for some years: he travelled to Mecca, 
went to Baghdad, and thence to Persia; but political 
and military events made him decide to emigrate to 
India (1734) where he spent the rest of his life in spite 
of his distaste for that country, to which he devoted 
only two of the 48 chapters of his Memoirs (Ta’rikh-t 
ahwal, ed. with English tr. by F. C. Belfour, London 
1830). He died in Benares in 1180/1766, esteemed 
alike by the Muslims, the Hindus and the British, 
His Memoirs are notable for the ease and relative 
simplicity of the style and contain a profusion of 
significant material relating to the events and leading 
men of that troubled period. They are markedly 
superior to his other works: his Diwan, consisting of a 
variety of poems, in style lies midway between the 
classical style and the so-called Indian style [see 
SABK-I HINDI]; besides the Tadhhirat al-mu“dasirin (on 
the contemporary Persian poets), he also wrote a 
treatise on farriery (Favas-nama) and a treatise on 
zoology (Khawass al-hayawan or Tadhkira Saydiyya). 
Bibliography: Kulliyyat, Lucknow 1293; 
Ethé, in Gr. I. Ph., ii, 310; Rieu, Catal, Persian 
Mss. Brit. Mus., 372 b; Siyar al-muta?akhkhirin, 
615; Riydad al-shu‘ard’, fols. 138-50; Naghma 
‘andalib, fols. 65-70; Storey, i/2, 840-9. 
(M. Hipavet Hosatn-[H. Mass&]) 
HAZIRAN (see TA?RIKH]. 
HAZMIRIYYON, Moroccan religious bro- 
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therhood, founded by the two brothers Abit Zayd 
‘Abd al-Rahmadn and Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, 
sons of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Hazmiri. The Hazmira to 
which they belonged formed part of the confederation 
of the six tribes of the Dukk4la. 

The first of these brothers died, at a very great age, 
at Fez, in 706 or 707/1306-8 and the second, at 
Aghmat, in 678/1280, at the age of 60. In view of 
these dates, the brotherhood can have been founded 
at the earliest only during the second quarter of the 
ath/13th century, 

Ibn Kunfudh al-Kusantini (740-810/1339-1407), 
in his Uns al-fakir, listed the principal brotherhoods 
which existed in Morocco during the period in which 
he was conducting there his researches on the saint 
Abi Madyan Shu‘ayb and his disciples, 7.¢., between 
759/1358 and 777/1376. He counted six main ones: 
the {a@ifa of Aba Shu‘ayb of Azemmour, the Shu‘ay- 
biyyain; the Sanhadjiyyiin which, in the ribdat of Tit, 
situated about 12 km. south-west of Mazagan, com- 
prised the Bani Amghar; the Magiriyyin, the 
ta@ifa of Aba Muhammad S4lih, founder of the 
ribat of Asfi (Safi), who was himself one of the Bani 
Magir; the Hudjdjadj, whose members had to have 
performed the Pilgrimage to the Holy Places; the 
Hiahiyyin, settled in the Atlas to the south of Marra- 
kush. The last one mentioned, and the most recent, 
was that of Abii Zayd al-Hazmiri. The author speci- 
fies that it was that of the Gham§atiyyiin (its centre 
was indeed at Aghmit). 

The first two of these brotherhoods grew out of the 
teaching of Abi Shu‘ayb Ayytb, who died at Azem- 
mour in 561/1165, and his disciple Abii Ya‘zi who 
is said to have lived for some 130 years (438-572/ 
1046-1176). In view of the fact that the Hahiyyin 
and the Hazmiriyyin were inspired by the teaching 
of Abii Muhammad Silih, himself a direct disciple 
of Abii Madyan, and that the Hudjdjadj were created 
and organized to fulfil the precepts of the great saint 
of Asfi, who considered that he must encourage his 
fellow Berbers to perform the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
it may be concluded that of the six brotherhoods 
listed by Ibn Kunfudh, four are connected with the 
school of Abii Madyan. 

In the actual case of the Hazmiriyyiin and of the 
other brotherhoods linked to Abi Muhammad 
Salih, it is clear that the main object of these corpo- 
rations was to Islamize the Berbers, who were too 
much inclined to form their own and even local brand 
of Islam, and to keep them in contact with the 
sources of orthodox Islam. It is worthy of note that 
the promoters of this missionary movement repre- 
sented a generation of cultured Berbers who had a 
sound knowledge of Arabic and who were very 
different from Abt Ya‘za, for example, who was an 
uncouth and completely illiterate Berber. Abi 
Muhammad Salih had travelled in the East and spent 
twenty years at Alexandria. Abii Zayd and his 
brother Abi Muhammad taught at AghmAt and their 
halka was very well attended. The famous Ibn 
al-Banna? of Marrakush was one of the disciples 
of the first of these in Sifi matters: mounted on his 
mule, he came most regularly to consult his master 
at Aghmat whenever he needed explanations from 
him on geometry (kandasa) or other subjects. Ibn 
Kunfudh relates that another such person who was 
interested in prosody (‘tlm al-‘arud) was able, much 
to his surprise, to obtain the information he needed 
from Abi Zayd. 

Abii Zayd enjoyed as great a reputation for holiness 
as for scholarship. We hear of his travelling to Marra- 
kush, secured to his mount as a precaution because of 
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his great age, surrounded by his servants and by a 
crowd of devotees who thronged round him, each of 
them trying to rub his face with a piece of his clothing. 
His fame must have reached the sultan, since he 
ventured to go to the ruler, who at this time was the 
Marinid Aba Ya‘kib Yisuf, in order to induce him 
to raise the blockade of Tlemcen. His mission having 
been unsuccessful, he was making a retreat in the 
mosque of the Sabirin at Fez when news reached him 
of the death of the sultan and the raising of the siege. 
But he did not have time to return to his native 
Aghmit, as he died almost immediately after this. 

His tomb is at Bab al-Futih, in the central section 
of the burial ground which is known as rawdat al- 
anwar because of the large number of saints buried 
there. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah seems to have led a more secluded 
life than this brother, but its piety and the harsh 
mortifications which he inflicted on himself earned 
him a reputation which survived long after his death. 
Ibn Kunfudh visited his tomb, perhaps in about 
769/1367-8, when he was kadi in the country of the 
DukkKiala. “Crowds flock to it” he says “‘to obtain the 
divine blessing’. These pilgrimages, it seems, con- 
tinued well after the 9th/15th century. Among the 
important pilgrims who were faithful to the memory 
of Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Hazmiri were the Sa‘di sultan 
Mansir al-Dhahabi (d. 1603), and the ‘Alawi sultan 
Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 1790). 

The brotherhood of the Hazmiriyyin probably 
continued to exist until the 9th/15th century, that 
is until the period when the teaching of al-Shadhili, 
taken up by al-Djazili, was to grow into the Marabout 
movement and Sharifism, resulting in the formation 
of new brotherhoods, based in various ways on 
Djazilism. The earlier pre-Shadhili brotherhoods, 
bereft of their missionary zeal and fearing the return 
of the heresies, which had in fact contributed widely 
to the Isalmization of the rural population, had ful- 
filled their réle in history and prepared the way for 
the many popular religious movements which were 
to have a profound influence on Moroccan history 
during the following centuries. 

Bibliography: On the biography of the two 
saints and their menakib there exists a manuscript 
work of one Ibn Tidjlat, of whom nothing is known 
apart from the fact that he was a fakih who was 
still living at Marrakush in 719 or 720/1320, and 
who may therefore have known the two men. It 
is entitled Athmad al-‘aynayn wa nushat al-nasivayn 
St manakib al-akhawayn Abi Zayd wa Abi ‘Abd 
Allah al-Hazmiriyyayn, and ‘Abd al-Salam Ibn 
Sida mentions that there is a copy in the library 
of the Fasiyyin (see Dalil mwarrikh al-Maghrib 
al-aksa, Tetuan 1950, 209); on the documentary 
value of this manuscript and the bibliography of 
these two saints, see E. Lévi-Provengal, Les 
histortens des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 223-4. In addition 
see ‘Abbas b. Ibrahim al-I‘lam bi-man hall Marra- 
kush wa A ghmat min al-a‘lam, Fez 1937, iii, 162-92; 
the text of Ibn Kunfudh, Uns al-fakir wa ‘iss al- 
hakir, established by Muhammad al-Fasi and A. 
Faure has just been published (Rabat 1965); there 
are several manuscript copies of it in the Rabat 
Public Library and one in the Karawiyyin. 

(A. FaurE) 

HEADGEAR [see L1BAs]. 

HEBRON [see AL-KHALIL]. 

HEGIRA [see HIDJRA]. 


HEKIM-BASHI, (Haxtm-nasul), “Chief of the 
Physicians”, in the Ottoman Empire the title of the 
chief Palace physician, who was at the same 
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time head of the health services of the state : besides 
being in charge of all the Palace physicians, surgeons, 
oculists, pharmacists, etc., he exercised supervision 
over all the physicians of the Empire, Muslim or 
non-Muslim; it was he who appointed and dismissed 
all physicians, surgeons and pharmacists, who kept 
a check on them, who examined aspirants to these 
professions, and who appointed and promoted 
worthy candidates. 

Physicians were employed in the Palace, whether 
permanently or temporarily, probably from the 
earliest times. In the reign of Mehemmed II the skill 
of Kutb al-Din Ahmad, the former physician of 
Abi Sa‘id the Timurid, procured his appointment as 
head of all the physicians of the Ottoman court, who 
at that time included Shukr Allah Shirwani, Kh* adja 
‘Ata? Allah ‘Adjami, Lari, and others. His daily 
stipend was 500 akées, which remained in later years 
the usual salary of the Hekim-bash!; there were also 
the perquisites of official gifts of summer and winter 
garments, and personal gifts as well. 

The Hekim-bashi counted as one of the officers 
of the Khass-oda. He resided in the Bash Lala 
Kulesi, built under Mehemmed II [see sarAy]; he 
was to some extent subordinate to the Bash Lala 
(Chief Preceptor of the sultan, see LaLa). When the 
sultan fell ill, his was a most important responsibility ; 
if his patient died, he was usually dismissed. The 
medicines which he prescribed were made up under 
his supervision by the Palace pharmacists in the 
pharmacy situated in the Bash Lala Kulesi; they 
were placed in vessels sealed by the Hekim-bashi 
and the Bash Lala and administered to the royal 
patients as required. 

From the time of Mehemmed II onwards, such 
famous and skilled holders of the post as Ya‘ktb 
Pasha [q.v.], Lari Celebi, Akhi Celebi and Ghars al- 
Din-zade were also highly favoured intimates of the 
Sultan. In later years, on the eve of the (solar) New 
Year (21 March), the Hekim-bashi made a special 
electuary called Newriziyye, which he presented to 
the Sultan and to the high officers of the Palace and 
of the government. One indication of the high esteem 
which they enjoyed is that their status and comfort 
were increased by the grant of arpaliks {q.v.] in the 
form of fiefs usually situated near Edirne, Tekir- 
daghf and Gelibolu. 

From the 1oth/16th century onwards, the Hekim- 
bashi was known also as Re’is al-atibba? (for his 
elkab, see Feridin, Munska?at al-salatin*® i, 12). 
Archive documents of this period show that he con- 
trolled the appointments, transfers and promotions 
of the Chief of the Palace surgeons (Djerrah-bash!) and 
the surgeons, physicians, herbalists (‘askskab) and 
compounders of beverages (sherbetdji), by submitting 
recommendations to the Diwan; he also attended to 
the staffing of the hospitals of Bayezid I at Bursa and 
of Mehemmed II at Istanbul, and to the appointment 
of physicians to such institutions as the Palace of 
Ibrahim Pasha and Ghalata-sarayl [g.v.], filling 
vacancies when necessary with kul-oghullart [q.v.] 
who had “practised the art of herbalism in Fren- 
gistan and the Arab lands” or “acquired the art of 
surgery in Frengistan”’. When he retired, he continued 
to receive his stipend. 

The Hekim-bash! belonged in principle to the 
“tlmiyye career; he was sometimes promoted to the 
rank (paye) of dfterddy or vizier. In the 11th/17th 
century the post was still of importance : according 
to a riisndmde register of 1013/1604 and the risdle of 
‘Ayn-i ‘Ali, the Hekim-bashi then had under him 
over 20 Muslim and over 40 Jewish physicians; 


Ewliya Celebi records (i, 530) that in the middle of 
this century the Hekim-bashi held a mewlewtyyet 
[g.v.] of 500 akées and had a hundred servants. 

Thereafter the post became less important; at the 
end of the 12th/18th century it began to be reckoned 
as one of those depending on the Aghas of the Dar 
al-Sa‘adet and came completely under their influence, 
the holders of the post being frequently changed. 
From 1836 onwards appointments to the post were 
made from the miikiye branch of the administration. 
The title was changed in 1844 to Ser-Tabib-i Sheh- 
riyari, and with the establishment of the Ministry of 
Medical Affairs (Tibbiyye) in 1850 the holder’s duties 
were limited to those of private physician to the 
Palace. 
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S.V. (M. Tayy1B GOKBILGIN) 
HELL [see DJAHANNAM]. 

HENNA [see HINNA’). 

HEPHTHALITES [see nayvAtTiza]. 

HERALDRY [see HILAL, RANK, SHISAR]. 

HERAT [see HARAT]. 

HEREEKE [see «Ati]. 

HERESY [see Bip‘a, GHULAT, ILHAD, TAKFIR, 
ZANDAKA\]. 

HERI ROD [see nari RUD). 

HERMES [see HIRMIs}. 

HERSEK [see Bosna]. 

HERSEK-ZADE, Aumep Pasua, (b. 860/1456, 
d. 932/1517), whose Slavonic surname was HERcE- 
covié, Ottoman statesman, Grand Vizier of 
the sultans Bayezid II and Selim I, was the youngest 
and favourite son of the duke Stjepan Vukéic- 
Kosata (1405-66), a great Bosnian vojvoda and lord 
of south-east Bosnia; from his title “‘herceg (duke) 
of St. Sava’? his domains were named Hercegovina 
and his descendants Hercegovi¢. Ahmed Pasha’s 
mother was named Barbara; she was the daughter 
of a certain ‘“dux de Payro’” (d. 1459). Ahmed 
Pasha was born in Herceg-Novi (Castel Nuovo) in 
early May 1456 or mid-July 1459. He spent his 
childhood there and was for some time at school in 
Dubrovnik. In Christian countries he was known 
as Prince Stjepan. Under that name he is found in 
his native country until the end of 1472. After 
having quarrelled with his brother the herceg Viatko 
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because the latter had seized his share of their 
father’s estate, he went to Istanbul, embraced Islam 
and received the name of Ahmed, under which name 
he is mentioned for the first time in 1474. As early 
as 882/1477 he is mentioned in a firman of Mehemmed 
II as the “servant of my kingdom Ahmed Beg”. The 
reason for his going to Turkey and embracing Islam 
is shrouded in tales and legends which have been 
diligently recorded by Ewliya Celebi (Seyahatnadme, 
iii, 4, vi, 421, 423-4; see also J. Radonié in Vatroslav 
Jagié-Festschrift, Berlin 1918, 406-14). In the 
following year (883/1478) he is found in the retinue of 
Mebemmed II in the Albanian campaign as the 
sultan’s mir-i Salem. 

Before 14 December 1481 he was married to the 
princess Khiindi Khatin, daughter of Bayezid II, 
and became first sandjakbegs of Bursa and then 
beglerbegi of Anatolia. In this capacity he fought 
against Prince Diem (Djumada I 887/July 1483) and 
helped his father-in-law to strengthen his position on 
the throne. As beglerbegi of Anatolia he was appointed, 
in the first ten days of Rabi‘ I 891/7-16 March 1486, 
as commander-in-chief of the expedition whose aim 
Was to avenge the Turkish defeat in Syria (889/1484), 
in which the sultan’s son-in-law, Ferhad Beg, had 
been killed, and to take from the Mamluks of Egypt 
the towns of Adana and Tarsus; but he was defeated, 
wounded, captured (Safar 891/6 February-6 March 
1486) and taken to Cairo (Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 891/November 
1486). In Muharram 892/January 1487 he was 
released from captivity and sent back to Turkey. 
Already at the end of the following month he is 
mentioned as vizier. Before 3 Rabi‘ II 893/17 March 
1488 he had become kapudan pasha, for on that date 
he led the Ottoman fleet in an operation, carried out 
in co-operation with the land forces, against the 
Mamlik army, but his fleet was all but destroyed in 
a storm, and also the Ottoman land forces were 
defeated at Agha Cayiri (8 Ramadan 893/16 August 
1488). After this unfortunate expedition, Ahmed 
Pasha remained on his tmér at Gallipoli until the 
autumn of 1489, when he was again appointed 
beglerbegi of Anatolia. When the Mamliks besieged 
Kaysari [q.v.], Ahmed Pasha, in Rabi* II 895/ 
February-March 1490, was sent against them for the 
third time as commander-in-chief. The outcome of 
this campaign is not absolutely clear, but it is 
certain that Ahmed Pasha was not taken prisoner 
by the Mamliks either then or at any time later, but 
only on the one occasion in 1486, and it is to his 
captivity at that period that the Arabic inscription 
in Cairo published by Van Berchem (see Bibi.) 
relates. In the spring of 1493 and in Djumada II 
go1/February 1496 Ahmed Pasha is referred to as 
beglerbegi of Anatolia. On 4 Radjab 902/8 March 1497, 
or some days later, he became for the first time 
Grand Vizier; but in the following year (after 
1g August 1498) he was dismissed and appointed 
kapudan pasha and sandjakbegi of Gallipoli. In this 
capacity he took part in the following year in the 
attack on Aynabakhti [¢.v.], which was taken on 
19 Muharram 905/26 August 1499. In the spring of 
1500 he became vizier and in this capacity, in the 
autumn of 1501, commanded the Ottoman fleet in 
the fighting against France and the defence of 
Midilli [g.v.]. Shortly before December 1502 he again 
became Grand Vizier, concluded a treaty of peace 
with Venice (13 Djumada II 908/14 December 1502) 
and a truce with Hungary (25 Safar go9/z0 August 
1503). He remained in office until 18 Rabi‘ II 912/ 
7 September 1506, in a period of great difficulty and 
unrest, when the country was afflicted by famine 


and plague, and also by general insecurity on sea 
and land. It is probable that he was subsequently 
again appointed kapuddn pasha and sandjakbegi of 
Gallipoli, although he is mentioned in the sources in 
this office only in the spring of 1509, with the title 
of vizier. In September 1510 he became effectively 
vizier and in Rabi‘ II 917/July 1511 he became for 
the third time Grand Vizier (upon the death of 
Khadim ‘Ali Pasha), but at the end of Djumada II 
g17/end of September 1511 he was dismissed at the 
insistence of the Janissaries, who had mutinied and 
who regarded him as the chief obstacle to the acces- 
sion to the throne of prince Selim. Before that, they had 
looted his residence and he only just escaped with his 
life. As the new Grand Vizier, Kodja Mustafa Pasha, 
was very soon executed (918/1512), Ahmed Pasha, 
who was then Second Vizier, was again appointed 
Grand Vizier and in that capacity took part in 
Selim I’s victorious campaign against Persia (battle 
of Caldiran [g.v.]). He remained in office until 9 
Ramadan 920/28 October 1514, when he was dis- 
missed and sent into retirement. As his successors, 
Dukagin-zide Ahmed Pasha and Khadim Sinan 
Pasha, very soon incurred the displeasure of the 
ruthless and hot-tempered Sultan Selim, Ahmed 
Pasha became Grand Vizier for the fifth and last 
time on 29 Radjab 921/8 September 1515. Seeing how 
easily the officers of Selim I could lose their lives, he 
attempted to avoid the appointment, pleading old 
age, illness, and exhaustion, but consented at the 
insistence of the sultan and the other viziers. Suffering 
torments from rheumatism, he rarely attended the 
diwan but dealt with affairs in his own house. The 
following incident demonstrates that it was by no 
means easy for him to serve Selim. At the end of 
April 1516 the news was received at the Porte that 
the Safawis were besieging Diyarbakr. On learning 
this, the sultan became extremely angry and vented 
all his wrath on his viziers. Then Ahmed Pasha 
suffered one of the worst days of his life: the sultan 
summoned him to the diwdén and in anger seized him 
by the throat and began to strike him about the head 
so that all his turban became unwound. He was 
immediately deprived of his office and his liberty, 
and, together with the vizier Piri Pasha, escorted to 
Yedi Kule (23 Rabi‘ I 922/26 April 1516), but, on 
the intervention of the new Grand Vizier, Khadim 
Sinan Pasha, both of them were pardoned and set 
free on the same day. At the time of Selim’s 
campaign against Egypt Ahmed Pasha was muka- 
fig of Bursa, and after the victory went to Cairo to 
congratulate him. On g Djumada II 923/23 June 
1517 he was received in a last audience by the sultan 
and given a reward. He died on 2 Radjab 923/21 July 
1517 while returning from Egypt in the Kizil Col 
mountains on the borders of Dhu ’l-Kadr. He was 
buried beside the mosque which he had built in the 
village of Dil, near Yalova, which is called Hersek 
after him. Here he built also an “imdret and an 
aqueduct. His mosque in the village of Dil was a 
masterpiece of Ottoman architecture. He built 
another mosque in the village of Riis near Keshan 
(in the sandjak of Gallipoli); he made over a num- 
ber of villages to his wakfs. 

Having spent forty years in the service of three 
important sultans, Ahmed Pasha played a prominent 
role in the Ottoman empire. Even while he was the 
sultan’s mir-t Salem he had so much influence with 
Mehemmed II that through his invervention Gedik 
Ahmed Pasha was released from prison. He enjoyed 
still greater prestige with his father-in-law, Bayezid 
II. He was remarkable for his wise and independent 
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opinions in the diwaén, which he bravely maintained 
even before Selim I. He was a friend and protector 
of the republic of Dubrovnik. His foreign contem- 
poraries also thought highly of him. The Venetian 
ambassador, Andrea Gritti, describes Ahmed Pasha 
as “‘valentissimo di buon animo e ingenuo’’. He was a 
courageous, but not very successful, general. He 
excelled as a skilled diplomat and politician. 

Ahmed Pasha had a daughter named Hum4 (who 
died after 1551) and two sons, Ali Beg and Mustafa 
Beg, both of them born before 1509, in which year 
they were circumcised. ‘Ali Beg distinguished him- 
self as a lyric poet and wrote under the makklas Shiri. 
He is mentioned until 1545, and Mustafa Beg until 
1582. With him the Muslim branch of the Hercegovi¢ 
family died out. 
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HEYBELI ADA [see MARMARA]. 

HEZARFENN (see HUSAYN HEZARFENN]. 

HEZARGHRAD, Ottoman name of Razgrad in 
north-east Bulgaria, on the Beli Lom. A prehistoric 
settlament, it is the site of the classical Abritus, in 
whose ruins a Slavo-Bulgar township grew up. No 
details are known of its fate during the Ottoman 
expansion; it was probably occupied in the course of 
Candarli ‘Ali Pasha’s campaign of 790/1388. It 
begins to be mentioned only towards the middle of 
the roth/16th century as a village, variously named 
Yefiidje, Hezarghrad-i Djedid and Kayagifk, be- 
longing to the kadd? of Cernovi (Cerven). The Ot- 
toman name Hezarghrad is a deformation of a pre- 
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Ottoman name Hrazgrad. With three other villages 
it was, in the roth/16th century, incorporated in the 
wakfs of the Grand Vizier Damad Ibrahim Pasha. 
In the second half of the roth/16th century it is 
mentioned as a kasaba [g.v.}, the administrative centre 
of a kaga@? in the sandjak of Nicopolis. The town and 
the district around contained a significant population 
of Turkish colonists, ytiriiks [g.v.] among them. In 
the middle years of the century there were over 
400 Muslims in the town (Turks, and also many 
converted Bulgarians), and about 1300 Christian 
Bulgarians. In 1050/1640 there were in the town 
800 Bulgars (and ro Catholics, immigrants from 
Dubrovnik). In 1069/1659 there were no more than 
some 350 Bulgars, while the Muslim population had 
increased to 7000 (with 30 Catholics). Later there 
were also some Jewish and Armenian inhabitants. 
Situated in a fertile district, Hezarghrad rapidly 
became a vigorous commercial town, where numerous 
crafts flourished, one of the chief centres for the 
export of raw hides to Dubrovnik. There were over 
300 shops in its commercial quarter. A code of re- 
gulations for its market was in existence in the 
toth/16th century (Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS a.f.t. 85, 
fol. 118 v). In the 19th century there was in the 
town a Government saltpetre factory. 

A pleasant town, it contained several mosques, 
the best known being those of Ibrahim Pasha and 
Mehmed Pasha. There were 12 khdns, some medreses, 
a clock-tower, baths, fountains, and a bridge over 
the river. The sources mention two churches in the 
1rth/17th and roth centuries. The town suffered 
many disasters, attacks by brigands, and massive 
emigration between the 16th and roth centuries. 
The Bulgarian inhabitants of the town played an 
active part in the political and religious struggles 
for independence in the r9th century. 
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(B. CvETKOvVA) 
HIBA, one of many Arabic words used to express 
the concept of “‘gift’’, and the preferred legal term 
for it, see following article. 

The giving of gifts, that is, the voluntary transfer 
of property, serves material and _ psychological 
purposes. In the pre-history of man, it probably 
antedates the contractual payment for goods and 
services. In Islam, it has retained its inherited 
functions as an important component of the social 
fabric and has exercised a considerable influence on 
political life. Literature (in the narrow sense of the 
term) tells us more about gifts than it does about 
commercial transactions. 
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A Muslim definition of “gift”, attested for the 
sth/irth century and reported by the Ottoman 
jurist Ibn Nudjaym, speaks of it as “something to 
which no condition is attached’’ (in contrast to 
bribes, cf. E. Tyan, Histoire de organization judici- 
aire, Leiden 1960, 289; F. Rosenthal, of. cit. (below), 
136, n. 8). The latent or obvious purposiveness of all 
gifts was, however, fully realized. In one of the 
many attempts made to distinguish between the 
different Arabic words for “gift’’, which were arbi- 
trary from the etymological point of view and rarely 
obtained the sanction of usage, hiba is considered the 
transfer of property from a more highly placed 
person to one on a lower level of society (and, there- 
fore, also as applicable to God’s gifts to man); 
hadiyya, on the other hand, implies an effort on the 
part of a person on a lower level of society to get 
into the good graces of a recipient of a higher social 
status (and the word, therefore, is not and cannot be 
used in connexion with God) (Abia Hilal al-‘Askari, 
al-Furtk al-lughawiyya, Cairo 1353, 138, but contrast, 
for instance, Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyén al-akhbar, Cairo 
[reprint] 1964, iii, 38, who finds no inherent distinc- 
tion of social levels in hadiyya), The purposiveness of 
giving is above all indicated by special linguistic 
usage. Thus, the Arabic vocabulary knows a 
meaning of the root m.n.n (minna, mannan) which 
implies an objectionable insistence by the giver upon 
the obligations created for the recipient as a result 
of gifts received. The Kur?an, LX XIV, 6, using the 
verb istakthara, warns against giving (m.n.n) in the 
expectation of receiving a larger gift in return, this 
being the widely, if not generally, accepted inter- 
pretation of the passage (cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir, Cairo 
1321, xxix, 80f.; Wo6rterbuch der klassischen arab. 
Sprache, 64b). The third and tenth conjugations of 
gh.2.7 are noted as special terms for the procedure, 
which, in the minds of some lexicographers, is a 
custom preferably associated with strangers, in 
accordance with an alleged hadith (cf., for instance, 
Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya, Cairo 1322, iii, 181; LA, vi, 326, 
and the commentators on st#va LXXIV, 6). 

Generosity was acknowledged to be one of the 
primary virtues of the pre-Islamic Arabs, among 
whom it naturally found its principal expression in 
hospitality, and the generosity shown in Islam to 
guests remained a custom much remarked upon. The 
ideal of a wasteful, spendthrift generosity as 
exemplified by Hatim al-Ta7i [g.v.] was to some 
degree counteracted by the Aristotelian definition of 
generosity (hurriyya, sakha’) as a subdivision of 
moderation (séphrosyné, “iffa), involving the prudent 
balancing of income and spending; in this sense, the 
giving of gifts as an expression of generosity required 
taking into account the appropriate size of the gift 
and the deserving character of the recipient (cf., for 
instance, Abu ’l-Hasan [al-‘Amiri], Sa‘ada, ed. 
M. Minovi, Wiesbaden 1957-8, 87f.; Miskawayh, 
Tahdhib, Cairo 1322, 8). However, the philosophical 
virtue blended well with the traditional appreciation 
of the liberal spender. The admiring reports in 
literature of anecdotes about outstanding generous 
men (djawad) and their acts of generosity (dj#d) 
never ceased to interest Muslim readers. The lively 
discussion of the opposite vice, stinginess (bukhl 
[¢.v.]), is merely another way of illustrating the 
Muslim esteem of generosity. To pre-Islamic and 
Classical tradition, Muslim religious tradition 
further added the concept of generosity shown to 
the needy, charity (sadaka [q.v.]), as a virtue of great 
merit. 

The giving of gifts was viewed as an activity 
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among equals and an expression of friendship. 
Characteristically, Ibn Kutayba_ discusses the 
subject of gifts within the larger context of friend- 
ship, and in the eyes of the religious authorities, the 
giving of gifts helps toward the establishment of 
better personal and communal relations. Gifts were 
exchanged on joyous personal occasions, such as 
weddings or circumcisions. Special occasions for the 
exchange of small gifts among relatives and friends 
were various holidays, among them the “id al-fifr 
[¢.v.] as well as the festivals of nawréz and mihkrdjan 
[¢q.v.] (Mez, Renaissance, 400 ff.). The latter festivals 
were, however, also used at times as occasions on 
which the people had to present major ‘‘gifts” to 
their ruler. Gifts on festive occasions, as well as 
other gifts, were often accompanied by appropriate 
verses deemed worthy of preservation in literature, 
or by messages in artistic prose. 

From the personal sphere of generosity and 
friendship, where the motivation was primarily 
psychological, there was a short step to the—broadly 
speaking—politically motivated giving of gifts by 
or to persons holding positions of authority in the 
community. The higher a person was placed within 
the power structure, the more he was expected to 
dignify his status and secure his position by frequent 
manifestations of largesse. The lavish gifts of caliphs 
and powerful wasirs are often mentioned and 
commented upon. They were correctly interpreted 
as a sign of firmly established power and political 
success. Obviously, such “gifts’? were as a rule 
expected forms of remuneration. The rich rewards 
bestowed upon poets and artists, and the unhappy 
occasions on which such rewards were not forthcom- 
ing, were the result of the sponsorship of the arts 
felt to be part of the duties of the government. Gifts 
by rulers were in a way the more spectacular ex- 
tension of regular government spending, and they 
fascinated writers and readers more than the routine 
character of the latter. 

Gifts to persons in positions of authority were 
usually proffered for the purpose of engaging or 
rewarding their services. At times, this came to be 
customary procedure, and officials (occasionally even 
those in the highest places) depended on it for their 
income. It was an obvious source of moral corruption 
and political decay, and was, in turn, nourished by 
them. It is difficult for us to judge how much harm 
was done in Muslim history by what in one setting 
was but a generally accepted and approved method 
of doing business, and, in another, a cancer corroding 
the very structure of society. However, the great 
dangers inherent in the acceptance of gifts by 
officials in the course of their official duties and, in 
particular, by officials of the judicial administration 
were often noticed and complained about. The 
borderline between gifts that, however undesirable, 
were legally permissible, and forbidden bribes 
(vashwa [q.v.]) was hard to define in theory and even 
more difficult to preserve in practice. The problem 
was realized and constantly investigated. The 
solutions suggested show awareness of its urgency, 
but, as is only natural, they were not really effective 
(cf. F. Rosenthal, Gifts and bribes, in Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, cviii (1964), 135- 
44; al-Ghazali, Ikya?, Cairo 1352/1933, ii, 136-8; 
Katib Chelebi (Hadjdji Khalifa), The balance of truth, 
trans. G. L. Lewis, London 1957, 124-7). 

Finally, the exchange of gifts occupied an impor- 
tant role in international relations as a custom 
regularly observed wherever diplomatic contact took 
place. Gifts were exchanged between Muslim rulers 
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and between Muslim and non-Muslim rulers through 
their ambassadors or through persons who functioned, 
or presumed to function, as such; usually, partici- 
pants in the lower ranks were not left out. The value 
of the gifts was determined by considerations of the 
status and the prestige of both giver and recipient, 
as well as by political expediency and the purpose to 
be achieved. The descriptions of diplomatic gifts 
often mention unusual objects and permit us to 
gauge the value attached to rare luxury items and 
other possessions. More important, they throw some 
light upon economic conditions and regional products 
in the countries of giver and recipient and upon their 
relative standing as to wealth and industrial develop- 
ment. 

As in the societies preceding Islam and contem- 
porary with it, the personal giving of gifts came 
under the scrutiny of the law (see below). The 
propriety of diplomatic gifts and of gifts to officials 
was occasionally questioned by jurists. Rules were 
proposed to govern the tender and acceptance of 
such gifts. Presumably, they were disregarded most 
of the time (cf. Rosenthal, op. cit., and, for an 
apparently complete copy of Taki ’!-Din al-Subki, 
Fasl al-makal fi hadaiyd al-‘ummal, Ms. Chester 
Beatty 4870, fols. 1-5). 

In addition to human giving, we find the concept 
of God as the giver of gifts, which concerned Muslim 
theology. All existence, including that of man him- 
self, is a gift of God’s kindness (ni‘ma), and so are 
all special benefits, talents, and achievements of man. 
Siifism quite generally tends to describe every 
spiritual breakthrough by the mystic toward the 
achievement of his mystic striving as being given 
by God, and every material manifestation of saint- 
liness in the form of miracles as possible only through 
some divine gift (mawhiba). While God’s gifts are 
unselfishly given and cannot be matched or requited 
in any way, human beings are expected to show their 
gratefulness (shukr [q.v.]) by obeying the divine 
commands and doing what is right in the eyes of 
God; yet, their gratefulness can never exhaust the 
depth of their obligation to their Maker. The role of 
God as the unique Giver requires mention here, 
because it does have implications for the attitude 
toward human giving. It propounds an example 
that cannot be reached by man. He has the choice of 
either imitating it as the ideal of true, moral giving, 
or of using it in order to condone as human frailty the 
moral failures often accompanying human giving. 

Bibliography: In the article, and in the 
individual sections following. See further BAKH- 
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The giving of presents was a practice which per- 
meated all levels of mediaeval Islamic society, its 
aim being to cement the bonds of obligation and 
dependence which ran through the structure of that 
society. At the highest level, the exchange of presents 
was an integral part of diplomacy. In ch. xxi of 
the Stydsat-nama, Nizam al-Mulk refers briefly 
to the diplomatic use of presents, and Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir Mub4rakshah devotes a whole chapter of 
his treatise on war and statecraft to the despatching 
of ambassadors and the gifts which they should 
bear (Addb al-mulak, India Office MS 647, bab xii, 
fols. 46b-52a). Also, the general works on secretarial 
practice (kitaba) often refer to the letters which should 
accompany presents or which should be sent in 
thanks for them. Thus Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-Sabi?’s 
Ghurar al-balagha has a chapter on haddyd (cf. W. 


Bjorkman, Betirdége sur Geschichte der Staatskanslei im 
tslamischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 14-15). Kal- 
kashandi gives several examples of the correspond- 
ence involved on the occasion of gifts of robes of 
honour, horses, hunting falcons, game, fruits, etc. 
(mukatabat al-tahadi wa ’l-muldjafa) and when seek- 
ing gifts (istshdd?), in his Subk al-a‘ska, viii, 339 ff., 
351-6, ix, 100-24. 

The most important non-Islamic power with which 
the Caliphs had to deal was, of course, Byzantium. 
The Emperors themselves had long appreciated the 
value of careful diplomacy, of impressing envoys by 
the splendour of their court and of using costly gifts 
to moillify opponents; and for the luxury textiles and 
mechanical contrivances which were the staple pre- 
sents, the Emperors had the productions of the state 
workshops to call upon (cf. W. Ensslin in Byzantium, 
an introduction to East Roman civilisation, ed. Baynes 
and Moss, Oxford 1948, 306-7). The Caliphs, for their 
part, exerted themselves equally to impress Christian 
ambassadors. The Frankish chronicler Einhard 
speaks of the rich gifts sent to Charlemagne by 
Harin al-Rashid in the course of their celebrated 
diplomatic exchanges, involving the textiles and 
aromatics of the Islamic world and such exotica as 
an elephant and a water clock (Vita Karoli Magni, 
ed. and tr. L. Halphen, Paris 1923, 47). In 305/917-18 
al-Muktadir staged an especially lavish reception in 
his palace for the envoys of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, in the course of which rich gifts were ex- 
changed (cf. Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr, Kitab al-dhakh@ir 
wa ’l-tuhaf, 130 ff.). Many of the Baghdad-Constan- 
tinople diplomatic exchanges revolved, as did this 
last mission, around the making of truces on the 
Anatolian frontiers and the ransoming of prisoners. 
Just over a century later, Constantine Monomachus 
in 441/1049-50 sent an embassy with presents to the 
Saldjik Sultan Toghril seeking for peace and for the 
ransoming of the Georgian prince Liparit Orbeliani; 
when Toghril, on the intercession of the Marwanid 
ruler Nasr al-Dawla Ibn Marwan, released Liparit 
without a ransom, the Emperor sent further presents 
and allowed the construction of a mosque in Constan- 
tinople (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 380). 

When the Caliphs and other Islamic rulers dele- 
gated their military or civil authority to subordinate 
rulers or governors, presents were invariably best- 
owed on the recipient of the office, as a material sign 
of the grantor’s favour. In an age when dress was so 
decisively an indication of official or social status, 
and when wealth was often stored in the form of 
textiles, it is not surprising that richly-embroidered 
or bejewelled robes of honour are the most constant 
element in these presents [see KHIL‘A]. Such centres 
of manufacture as Damascus, Baghdad, Mawsil, 
Isfahan, Rayy, Nishapir and Marw, all produced 
luxury textiles for these robes, and in some cases, 
rulers had special workshops producing luxury goods 
for court consumption or for bestowal as gifts; 
Narshakhi mentions the bay? al-tirdz at Bukhara, 
whose products were taken each year to Baghdad in 
lieu of taxation (The history of Bukhara, tr. Frye, 
19-20; see also HARIR and TIRAZ). 

In 284/897 al-Mu‘tadid was compelled to invest 
‘Amr b. Layth with Transoxania in succession to the 
Tahirids, who had exercised an overlordship in that 
region. He sent with the investiture diploma seven 
robes of honour, a crown set with sapphires and other 
gems, eleven horses with golden accoutrements and 
bejewelled caparisons, and chests of clothing and 
luxury articles (Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, 
17). In 369/979 ‘Adud al-Dawla demanded from al- 
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Jais that he should be crowned in Baghdad, should 
have further honorific titles and should be given robes 
of honour. The feeble Caliph had to assent to the 


Biyid Amir’s coronation at Baghdad, and invested | 


him with the robes and two swords; three days later 
he further sent a linen tunic, a gold dish and a crystal 
vessel and goblet (Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, vii, 
98-100). In 513/1119 the supreme Saldjik Sultan 
Sandjar appointed his nephew Mahmiid b. Muham- 
mad ruler of ‘Irak and Djib4l and, in addition to the 
usual robes of honour, sent a horse with luxurious 
equipment and an elephant with a bejewelled litter 
(Rawandi, Rafat al-sudiv, 170). The presents sent 
by the Caliph al-Mustarshid in 527/1133 to Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad, when he recognized him as Sultan in 
the western Saldjiik lands, included seven ceremonial 
durra‘as or tunics of various materials and colours, 
one being in the ‘Abbasid colour of black, a jewelled 
crown, two arm bracelets (stwdar), a gold collar, two 
swords and two banners (Sadr al-Din Husayni, 
Akhbar al-dawla al-Saldjukiyya, 102). Victorious 
military commanders were honoured in the same 
way when they entered the capital; on Muhammad b. 
Sulayman al-Katib’s return from Rakka and a vic- 
torious campaign against the Karmatis, al-Muktafi 
presented him and other commanders with robes of 
honour, a gold collar and two arm bracelets (‘Arib, 
3, under 291/904; cf. Mez, Renatssance, 131; Eng. 
tr., 133). 

The bestowal of lesser honours, those of a social 
rather than a military or political nature, was likewise 
accompanied by presents. In 321/933 al-Kahir made 
Ibn Mukla a nadim or boon-companion in the Caliphal 
entourage, and at the same time gave him robes of 
honour, began calling him by his Aunya or his 
patronymic, and added further gifts of a silver-gilt 
dish of ambergris, perfumes and musk, a second 
dish, a crystal decanter and goblet and a silver 
washbowl. Five years later, the Turkish general 
Betkem was honoured in similar terms when he 
became al-Radi’s nadim (Miskawayh, in Eclipse of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, i, 258-9, 396, tr. iv, 293-4, 440). 

On the other hand, the grant of honours and 
awards from the Caliph usually involved the recipient 
in much reciprocal expense. Even when the secular 
authority of the ‘Abbasids was at a low ebb, such as 
the period of Biyid and early Saldjtk domination 
in the 4th/roth and 5th/11th centuries, their moral 
and spiritual influence was still very important. They 
alone could legitimize de facto power, and for the 
privilege of this approval, the provincial ruler who 
sought an investiture diploma (‘akd, manshtir) or a 
grant of honorific titles (a/ab) had to be prepared to 
pay. The sale of honours and the seeking of presents 
were, indeed some of the means by which the Caliphs 
augmented their meagre resources during these lean 
years. According to Hilal al-Sabi?, the requiring of 
presents from those who had been invested with 
office or who had received some honour from the 
Caliphate was a comparatively recent practice, dating 
only from the period of Caliphal penury, .¢., from 
early Biyid times; but in his own time, presents 
were required not only for the Caliph but for the 
secretaries and the court retinue (Rustim dar al- 
khilafa, ed. M. ‘Aww4d, Baghdad 1383/1964, 100). 

Much protocol was involved in the exchange of 
presents, and a definite tariff, according to the 
occasion, was recognized. This tariff (rasm) is men- 
tioned in the Ghaznavid historian Bayhaki’s Ta°rikh-i 
Mas‘idi, when Sultan Mas‘iid discussed with his 
vizier Maymandi the presents which were to be sent 
from Ghazna to Baghdad to greet the new Caliph 
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al-Ka?im; in return, the Sultan sought confirmation 
of his claim to his father’s conquests and diplomatic 
support against the Karakhanids (a sidelight on the 
diplomatic value of presents is that Mas‘id wanted 
to extract from the Caliph a promrise that robes of 
honour and presents should never be sent direet to 
the Karakhanids but only through his own inter- 
mediacy). It was agreed that the Caliph personally 
should receive 20,000 mans of indigo and his court 
circle 5,000 mans, and personal presents were also 
given to the Caliphal envoys (details in Bosworth, 
The imperial policy of the early Ghasnawids, in Islamic 
Studies, i/3 (1962), 65). Toghril’s acquisition of the 
title Malktk al-Mashrik wa 'l-Magkrib in 449/1058, 
the date of his first meeting with the Caliph in 
Baghdad, cost him 50,000 dinars, 50 of the finest 
available Turkish gkuldms with appropriate horses 
and arms, a quantity of cloth, etc.; for his marriage 
at Tabriz in 454/1062 with al-Ka?im’s daughter, 
presents had to be distributed not only to the Caliph 
himself, but also to his chief wife, to the wali al-‘ahd 
‘Uddat al-Din (the later al-Muktadi) and to the prin- 
cess’s own mother (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 436-7; Bundari, 
22). 

It was the custom to exchange gifts at such festivi- 
ties as weddings (cf. the munificence of al-Hasan b. 
Sahl when his daughter Birdn married al-Ma>min 
at Fam al-Silh, described in, ¢.g., Tabari, iii, 1081-5, 
Tha“alibi, Lataif al-ma‘arif, ed. de Jong, 73-4, 
Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr, 98-101, and Nizami ‘Aridi 
Samarkandi, Cahar makdla, Browhe’s revised tr., 
21-2), circumcisions and the old Iranian festivals of 
Nawriz and Mibrdjan, the observance of which early 
became general in the central and eastern parts of the 
Caliphate. We hear, too, of personal gifts from sub- 
jects to rulers; doubtless some private advantage 
was often sought. A Zoroastrian mébedh presented a 
flask of precious ointment to al-Mutawakkil; and a 
landowner of the Ghazna district, one Mank ‘Ali, had 
the custom of annually presenting the Ghaznavid 
Sultans with pickles, savouries, dried meats and fine 
cloth (Mas‘idi, Murtidj, vii, 229; Bayhaki, ed. Ghani 
and Fayyad, 128-9). 

The goods and products most frequently given as 
presents have emerged through the examples given 
above, with fine textiles, aromatics and spices, and 
jewels, to the fore. However, the gifts sent westwards 
by governors and rulers on the eastern fringes of the 
Islamic world usually included some of the special- 
ities of those eastern regions and even of the Indian 
and Chinese worlds beyond. Very prominent were 
Turkish slaves from the Central Asian steppes, greatly 
in demand for the new professional armies of the 
Caliphs and provincial rulers [see GHULAM i. The 
Caliphate, and ii. Persia], From the 3rd/gth century 
onwards, the tribute and presents forwarded vy the 
Jahirid governors of Khuradsin and then by the 
SAmanid Amirs of Khurdsan and Transoxania always 
included large numbers of Turkish slaves. In a very 
detailed list in Bayhaki, 416-17, of the presents sent 
to Hariin al-Rashid by ‘Ali b. “Isa b. Mahan (gover- 
nor of Khurdsan 180-91/796-807) are 1,000 each of 
Turkish male and female slaves, and other Central 
Asian specialities mentioned in it include hawks and 
falcons for hunting, Badakhshan rubies, Nishapir 
turquoises and Tukharistan horses. Particularly 
interesting is the inclusion of 200 pieces of Chinese 
porcelain (dint faghfari), which already at this early 
date were making the long and hazardous journey 
across Asia (on this product see P. Kahle, Chinese 
porcelain in the lands of Islam, in Opera minora, Leiden 
1956, 326-61). Elephants sporadically appeared in 
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“Irak and Persia in early ‘Abbasid times as presents 
from Makran, Sind and the eastern parts of Afghani- 
stan; beasts captured in the Kabul region were sent 
by the Saffarids, and Mahmiid of Ghazna regularly 
sent them to the Caliph among presents from the 
plunder of his Indian campaigns. Finally, it may be 
noted that the presents which were despatched to 
Baghdad from the corners of the Islamic world were 
not all exotic and luxury articles; in 327/938 al-Radi, 
hard pressed in his capital, was glad to receive from 
the Hamdanid ruler of Mawsil Nasir al-Dawla 
al-Hasan boatloads of flour, barley and livestock 
(Miskawayh, in Eclipse, i, 405, tr. iv, 449). 
Bibliography: given in the article. Reference 
may also be made to the section on the giving of 
presents in Spuler, Ivan, 367-9, and also to the 
section in Hilal al-Sabi?, Rustém dar al-khilafa, 
100-3, headed ‘‘The presents which should be 
offered to the Caliph when a person is invested with 
an office or honoured with being called by his kunya 
or with honorific titles’, with examples from the 
Biayid period. Of outstanding interest is the K. 
al- Dhakhair wa ’l-tukaf of the Fatimid official 
Kadi Abu ’l-Husayn Ahmad b. al-Zubayr, ed. 
Muh. Hamid Allah, Kuwait 1959, which dates from 
ca. 463/1071. Inter alia, the author describes here 
famous offerings of gifts amongst rulers in pre- 
Islamic and Islamic times, with many examples 
from ‘Abbasid and Fatimid history. 
(C. E. Boswortu) 


ii — MamMLtUK Ecyret 


The presentation by Muslim rulers of costly and 
often exotic gifts to European heads of state, for 
long a common practice, accounted in large part for 
the mediaeval western view of Islam as a world of 
luxury and splendour. This view was nourished no- 
where more abundantly than in Mamlik Egypt, whose 
rulers staged lavish receptions for foreign envoys and 
outdid themselves in bestowing upon them expensive 
presents to be carried back home to their sovereigns 
(see Heyd, Histoire du commerce, ii, 679 n. 7; and 
BSOAS, xxiv (1961), esp. 202, n. 3). Despite the well- 
known laconism of Muslim chroniclers regarding 
foreign embassies to Cairo, they almost invariably 
mention the exchange of gifts (hadiyya), accompanied 
usually by some estimate of their value (e.g., Ibn 
Taghribirdi, vi, 599, vii, 6, 112-13, 215-16; idem, 
Hawadith, 471-3, 699; Ibn Iy4s, Bada‘, iii, 17, 25, 62, 
145-46, 248, 292-93, iv, 55, 257, 269, 284, Vv, 9-11). 
In the archival material more detailed descriptions 
are to be found, either in the texts of letters or in 
separate lists appended to these (e.g., al-Kalkashandi, 
Subdkh, viii, 122; Alarcén y Sant6én—Garcia de Linares, 
Documentos, nos. 146, 149; Capmany y de Montpalau, 
Memorias, iv, 73-5). Such descriptions appear also 
in the diaries and ‘‘relazioni’’ of European envoys, 
often in great detail (e.g., Catellaci, in Arch. Stor. 
Ltal., Ser. 4, viii (1881), 173 ff.; lorga, Notes et extraits, 
iii, 119 (Cron. Zancaruola); Schefer, Voyage d’Outre- 
mer, 147-226). The importance of these gifts was 
such that omission of them attracted attention and 
appears to have been a calculated insult, as in the 
Mamlik embassy to Venice in 913/1507 (BSOAS, 
xxvi (1963), 516 n. 3). 

Possibly the most celebrated instance of gifts from 
a Mamlak sultan to a European ruler was Kaitbay’s 
dispatch in 892/1487 of an embassy to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, of which there are several contemporary 
Florentine accounts in prose and one, somewhat 
later, in oil by Giorgio Vasari in the Palazzo Vecchio 
at Florence (see Documents from Islamic Chanceries, 


ed. S. M. Stern, Oxford 1965, 39-41, 43 and Frontis- 
piece). In this case it was the bizarre collection of 
animals (especially a giraffe) which aroused the 
curiosity and aesthetic sensibilities of the Florentines. 

Among the correspondence of the Mamlik sultans 
with other rulers, both Muslim and Christian, one 
finds examples of special requests for gifts, apparently 
of articles obtainable only in the lands of the proposed 
donor; such are the letters from the Timtrid Shah 
Rukh in 833/1429 requesting copies of Ibn Hadjar’s 
commentary to Bukhari’s Sahif, and of Makrizi’s 
Sulik (Nudjim, vi, 650); and from Sultan Sha‘ban 
to Galeazzo Visconti in 768/1366 seeking white 
gerfalcons (Iorga, iv, 6-11; and art. BAYZARA), A 
more unusual instance of this is the letter from 
James II of Aragon to the Mamluk sultan al-Malik 
al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala?in asking for some 
relics of St. Barbara reputed to have been among 
his treasures (Golubovich, Biblio. Terra Sancta, iii, 
233; and cf. A. S. Atiya, Egypt and Aragon, 42-52). 

In addition to rare animals and unusual wares 
from the further Orient the gifts of the Mamluk 
sultans to foreign envoys and their principals in- 
cluded precious and elaborate stuffs of local manu- 
facture, presented sometimes as cloth not made up, 
sometimes as robes of honour [see KH1L‘a], a practice 
also observed at European courts in diplomatic 
Telations with Mamlik Egypt (see Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, 63-4; and BSOAS, xxvi (1963), 518 n. 2). 

Occasionally the gifts brought to Cairo by foreign 
envoys played a decisive réle in determining the 
amount of attention the Sultan and/or his officials 
might be prepared to devote to an embassy, as in 
g18/1512 when the Venetians, French, and Safavids 
among others were contenders for the favours of 
Kansth al-Ghiri (Schefer, loc. cit.; Sanuto, Diarit, 
XV, 193-208; Ibn Iyds, iv, 225 ff. who remarks 
(pp. 268-9) that at that moment there were no fewer 
than 14 ambassadors in Cairo!), or in 894/1489 when 
Florence was eclipsed in the eyes of the dragoman 
Taghriberdi by Venetian wealth and prestige (cf. 
Does. Isl. Chanc., p. 44). 

Bibliography: in the text. 
(J. WANSBROUGH) 


iii, — IN THE WEsT 


1. The term hadiyya is commonly used with the 
Testricted meaning of “a sumptuous gift solemnly 
offered to a sovereign”, either by another sovereign 
(his equal or a vassal) or by a group of some kind, or 
—much more rarely—by an individual of high rank. 

The circumstances in which such gifts were 
offered or exchanged were many: embassies intended 
to form political, economic or matrimonial links, or 
sent to deliver congratulations on the occasion of an 
accession or a great victory. In the rare cases of 
presents being offered by individuals, these were 
important dignitaries (minister, chamberlain, etc.) 
wishing to retain or to regain the favour of their 
sovereign; this was the case notably, at the court of 
the Umayyads of Cordova in the 4th/roth century, 
with the waziy Abi ‘Umar Ahmad Ibn Shuhayd and 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan III and with the hadjib al-Mushafi 
and al-Hakam II (see E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., index s.v.). These gifts nearly always consisted 
of several articles and included both objects of great 
value and curiosities (turaf, tukaf, gharaib) peculiar 
to the country of the sender. 

In the former category we find gold and silver, 
either in ingots, as coins, or made up into vessels; 
pearls and precious stones; sumptuous cloths 
(brocades, etc.) in the piece or made up into gar- 
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ments; carpets, arms and armour (notably the famous 
shields of leather made from the skin of lamf [g.v.], a 
type of antelope peculiar to the western Sahara); 
harness; state tents; furs; perfumes; ambergris, 
musk; thoroughbred horses; falcons; slaves. More 
rarely there were presented copies of the Kur4n, of 
historic value or richly bound and ornamented with 
precious stones. In an exceptional case we hear of the 
prince of Genoa sending to the Marinid sultan Yusuf 
b. Ya‘kib, in 691/1292, ‘‘a tree in gilded metal 
bearing birds which an ingenious mechanism made 
to sing”’, similar to that which had been made for the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil (see Ibn Abi Zar‘, 
Rawd@ al-kirjas, lith. Fas 1305, top of p. 281). Among 
the curiosities are found particularly African animals: 
elephants, giraffes, zebras, lions, civet-cats, parrots 
speaking various languages. 

The reception of these gifts and of their bearers was 
an occasion of great ceremony. The exotic animals 
were paraded in a procession for the people to admire. 
When such gifts were offered by Christian rulers, the 
Muslim recipients chose to regard them as tribute. 
In fact these hadiyyas were considered by the 
European states as essentially intended to enable 
them to obtain favourable commercial treaties, to 
protect themselves against the Barbary corsairs, and 
to facilitate the ransom of prisoners. In addition to 
clocks and watches and Chinese porcelain, the Muslims 
particularly appreciated cannons and muskets, 
gunpowder, sulphur and lead, wood and rope for 
building and the rigging of warships, although the 
export of such items to the infidels had many times 
been prohibited by the Papacy. 

The practice of sending these hadiyyas of tribute 
disappeared only during the first half of the 19th 
century, following the French occupation of Algiers 
(1830) and the defeat of the Moroccans in the wadi 
Tsli (1844). 

2. In Morocco especially, and particularly, it 
appears, from the time of the beginning of the 
SAlawid dynasty, the hadiyya was an obligatory gift 
made to the sultan by his subjects; from being the 
spontaneous homage of gratitude and of vassal 
status it ended as a supplementary tax. 

Particularly at the time of the two canonical feasts 
and of that of the mawlid (coll. miuliéd), but also on 
the occasion of certain festivities (a sultan’s accession, 
his solemn entry into a town, etc.), the inhabitants of 
town and country had to offer to their sovereign, 
together with their homage and their good wishes, a 
hadtyya, the nature and the amount of which were 
fixed by the government. 

In the towns, the costs of the hadiyya, in money 
and in kind, were divided by the governor among the 
quarters of the town and the guilds. The Jewish 
community had its own hadiyya, often consisting of 
items of gold or silver work. In the rural areas, the 
kaid of each tribe was charged with the division and 
with the collecting of the sum imposed. To it were 
very often added local products: sumptuous cloths, 
carpets, horses, slaves, etc. The whole was taken to 
the town where the sultan was residing at the time 
by delegates (hadddya), escorted by their kaid. 

The presentation of the hadiyyas to the sultan 
began on the day following each of the three feasts 
and lasted. for several days. It took place in the open 
and was the occasion for picturesque ceremonies, 
often described by European travellers. 

Bibliography: 1. Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jbaz, iv, 138, 

144; tr. de Slane, Histoire des Berbéres, 4, 84, 118, 

153, 240, 242, 404; Salawi, K. al-Istiksa?, tr. 

Fumey, ii, 172. — 2. Michaux-Bellaire, Les impéts 
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marocains, in AM, i (1904), 61; E. Aubin, Le 
Maroc d’aujour@’ hui, 1904, 136, 140-4. 
(G. S. Corrn) 


iv. — PERSIA 

The exchange of presents on the occasion of 
ambassadorial visits is a very ancient custom, 
common throughout the Orient; it survived into 
Islamic times in Persia and indeed is continued 
today, even if in a different form more adapted to 
modern diplomatic practice. There is now a distinct- 
ion between different classes of gifts, with precisely 
defined terminology: presents to equals (hadiyya), 
from inferiors to superiors (pishkash), and from 
superiors to inferiors {in‘aém, usually of money) 
(E. G. Browne, A year amongst the Persians, London 
1950, 73 ff.). FirdawsI appears still to use hadiyya 
indiscriminately for any kind of present (F. Wolff, 
Glossar zu Firdosis Schahname, Berlin 1935, &.v. 
Hadye; the term hiba does not appear here). 
At least from the Mongol period onwards, presents 
from governors etc. are described as pishkash [g.v.], 
a form of tribute. In the Safawid chronicles, 
there are descriptions of rulers’ accessions to the 
throne and similar ceremonies, where pishkaskh wa 
tuhaf wa hiddyd-yi mulik-i atradf were offered 
(Firdawsi knows tuhfa only in the sense of “rarity, 
marvel”), Bilak (T. belek, cf. Mahmid al-Kashghari, 
Diwan lughat al-Turk, ed. Kilisli Rif‘at, i, 3223; 
pseudo-Arabic plural béildkat) is also found as a 
description of presents from the Timirids to the Ak 
Koyunlu. Hadiyya (and also tukaf) has become the 
normal expression for the exchange of presents on 
diplomatic missions. The fact that at the Safawid 
court these gifts were recorded by the pishkash- 
niwis (Tadhkirat al-mulik, ed. Minorsky, GMS, nus. 
xvi, London 1943, 156) simply indicates a broadening 
of this clerk’s duties. 

Islamic rulers practised this exchange of gifts not 
only on the signing of treaties and at their accession, 
but also on family occasions such as the circumcision 
of a son. Nizim al-Mulk had an already quite 
Machiavellian conception of the principal purpose of 
diplomatic missions: it was to profess subservience 
to the opponent by the presentation of rich gifts, 
lull him into security, and reconnoitre his strength or 
weakness in the event of a war (Siydsat-ndma, ed. 
Schefer, 90, tr. 133; tr. Schowingen, 198; tr. Darke, 
98-9, ror). 

The type of presents exchanged between Islamic 
rulers varied little from the early Middle Ages until 
modern times: jewellery, brocade and other costly 
stuffs, which were given to the Caliph by the famous 
Byzantine mission of 937 A.D., continually recur in 
the lists of presents given by Persian rulers too; also 
included were money, weapons, perfumes, saddle- 
horses, slaves, and many other things. The Turks 
quickly adopted Iranian customs: Toghrilbeg, on the 
occasion of one mission to the Caliph, sent 10,000 
dinars, precious stones and precious cloths. A famous 
exchange of gifts was that between Mahmid of 
Ghazna and Kadr Khan: Mahmid presented gold and 
silver dishes, precious stones (or pearls), “Baghdad” 
vessels, beautiful clothing and carpets, weapons 
{battle-axes and Indian swords), horses with costly 
trappings, ten elephants, camels with luxuriously 
appointed litters, sandalwood and ambergris, leopard- 
skins, falcons and eagles, and slave girls. Kadr 
Khan responded with a large sum of money, horses, 
slave-girls, falcons and products of Turkestan 
(weasel, squirrel and fox pelts) and, significantly, 
objets d’art of Chinese origin (brocade, articles made 
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of horn, etc.). Similar presents were given by the 
Iikhans to foreign rulers: money, armour, precious 
stones, cheetahs, silverware, musk, and garments of 
green and white wool. No doubt some symbolic 
significance attached to a throne of rattan-wood 
(€ab-t khayzurdn) with canopy (séyabdn), which an 
Ak Koyunlu ruler received from India. The renowned 
Kih-i-Nir diamond came briefly to the Safawid 
Court in 1544 when Humiayin {q.v.] sought refuge 
in Persia, Costly Frankish robes and other European 
products came into the possession of the Safawids 
before 1600, principally from the Turks. Arab 
horses, always much coveted, were given by the 
Safawid Shah to the Ottoman mission in 968/1560-1, 
as well as the usual robes of honour (khila‘ (q.v.]) and 
gilded saddles and harness. For India, Persia was 
a transit country useful as a source of Arab 
horses; Shah ‘Abbas I once sent the Emperor 
Akbar (as well as costly stuffs) roo stallions and 
mares of Arab and Georgian stock. From the Indian 
court came elephants and exotic beasts (tigers, 
leopards, gazelles, rhinoceroses, parrots and hip- 
popotamuses), but also (perhaps originally from 
Europe?) optical instruments, as well as armour 
set with jewels. A valuable sabre presented by 
Akbar must have had symbolic significance (victory 
over the enemies of the Safawids). Even in the very 
lively diplomatic exchanges with European courts 
after 1600 A.D., the Safawids confined themselves 
to the traditional list of presents (slaves naturally 
did not figure here). Anthony Sherley was com- 
missioned by the Shah to take to various European 
rulers presents of sabres, bows and arrows, turban 
silk, belts of pure linen and broad woollen belts. The 
Persian embassy to Louis XIV in 1725 presented 
106 small pearls, 280 turquoises and two gilded boxes 
of mummy balm [see mUmtivA]. 

From the Crusades onwards, Europeans were well 
acquainted with oriental customs and preferences, 
and also, through trade with the East, they were 
well provided with objects suitable for presents. We 
therefore find that in the lists of presents of European 
missions to the Ilkh4ns, apart from tents, leopards 
and hunting dogs, precious stones, etc., there are 
included silk, purple dye, velvet, canopy material, 
and parasols decorated with precious stones. When 
in the Safawid period relations between Europe and 
Persia were renewed and intensified to a hitherto 
unparalleled extent, technical equipment found its 
way to Persia along with the presents previously 
customary. Moreover, gifts began to be chosen more 
to suit individual tastes; specialities of particular 
countries gained prominence; and firearms were on 
some occasions delivered in numbers which already 
approximated to a kind of ‘military aid’. The embassy 
from Philip III of Spain in 1617 brought to Shah 
‘Abbas I brocade, dishes and vessels of silver-gilt, 
harness and armour, but also surgical instruments, 
locksmiths’ and carpenters’ tools (the Shah was in 
some way a forerunner of the Czar Peter the Great 
in his interest in carpentry), as well as portraits of 
the Infanta of Spain and the Queen of France 
(European paintings also came into Persia by way 
of the Armenians of Djulfa). Portraits were then 
very often offered by other embassies too. From 
France came spy-glasses, crystal chandeliers and 
crystal mirrors, and (the result of Far East trade) 
porcelain from China, veils from India, and tea; 
but there were also cannons of the most modern 
design, and carpets of silk and gold thread from the 
Savonnerie factory (near Paris). A coach and four, 
which the East India Company wished to present 
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to the Shah in 1621, was not greatly welcomed in 
Persia, where there were no roads; on the other 
hand the Shah accepted with enthusiasm 1,500 
arquebuses from the same mission, whereas he 
criticized armour as unserviceable in war. A Russian 
mission also had little luck later with a carriage 
drawn by six horses, which was brought only with the 
greatest difficulty from Djulfa to Isfahan. More 
welcome were the valuable Russian sables and the 
barrels of vodka, which the Shah greatly appreciated. 
An embassy from Holstein brought among other 
things amber caskets. The gifts offered by the 
Dutch ambassador in 1652 were equally conventional, 
if more luxurious: 2,000 ducats (only gold coins were 
accepted, as Tavernier states; silver coins, not to 
speak of forged coins, the Shah rejected), scarlet 
cloth, a large mirror, ambergris and amber boxes, 
Hindustani metal bowls, Japanese lacquer wares and 
exotic birds. Clocks in costly cases were also favourite 
articles for presents, The Russian embassy of 1817 
had already fallen in with the standards of the other 
European countries in its choice of presents. The 
gifts included a set of cut-glass, a set of St. Peters- 
burg porcelain, toilet mirrors, a clock in the form of 
an elephant, guns, pistols and sabres from the 
renowned arms factory of Tula, two wall mirrors, 
diamonds and rings, as well as the traditional sables. 
The gifts of the British mission of 1822, on the other 
hand, seem to have been chosen more to suit the 
personal tastes of Fath ‘Ali Shah: several coaches 
{kindly received but never used), a pianoforte (the 
Safawids had once received an organ from Moscow), 
a large mahogany dining table and 70 mirrors. Most 
of these, however, were broken on the difficult 
journey from Bishir to Tehran. 

Christian clergy, too, who were sent as envoys of 
the Pope or of their Orders, did not present them- 
selves at the Safawid Court without presents, but in 
these cases even less costly gifts were accepted with 
indulgence. A Capuchin presented nautical and 
astronomical instruments (a compass and an 
astrolabe), a Dominican a clock and ‘‘petites nippes 
de peu de valeur” (as Chardin puts it). A Carmelite 
mission from the Pope had the extreme naiveté to 
present Shah ‘Abbas I with a costly crucifix, at 
which, however, the Shah took no offence. Safi I 
received from the Vicar-Provincial of the Carmelites 
an edition of the Psalms in an Arabic translation, 
together with a few water-melons, and from the 
Bishop of Baghdad a portrait of Urban VIII. 
Innocent XII sent Shah Sultan Husayn in 1700 
Venetian brocade, striking clocks, a few pictures, 
mirrors with filigree frames, a microscope and a 
magnifying glass, and a block-and-pulley. Organs, 
spectacles and lifting-gear, also intended for the 
Shah, were left behind in Aleppo. An Archbishop, on 
the other hand, presented himself before Nadir 
Shah in the traditional manner with a splendidly 
bridled horse as a gift. 

The presentation of gifts was accompanied by a 
solemn ceremonial. Here it was of the utmost 
importance to make as great an impression as 
possible. Thus the presents of Philip III of Spain in 
1617 were borne in by not less than 600 servants. 
Individual missions would arrive in the Persian 
capital with a baggage train including hundreds of 
persons. On the other hand, the relatively few 
presents given by ‘Abbas I to Anthony Sherley were 
transported on 32 camels. For the Persian embassy 
to Louis XIV things were simpler: the interpreter 
carried the presents (pearls and turquoises) in a 
casket which, like the ambassador’s credentials, was 
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wrapped in gold brocade. On Persian soil the am- 
bassadors and their often numerous retinue were 
entertained at the expense of the Shah, and provided 
with saddle- and baggage-horses. On top of this 
there would be personal presents, for the ambassador 
himself usually a robe of honour, horses with 
trappings, and other gifts, and for his suite presents 
of more or less value according to rank. Provincial 
governors were also in the habit of honouring passing 
ambassadors with presents. Johann Cunaeus, on 
returning to Holland, was permitted to keep robes 
of honour and sabres, and one of 15 horses given to 
him, and for the other gifts he received compensation 
on account of the expenses incurred by him person- 
ally. At the beginning of the 19th century ambassa- 
dors were already receiving decorations (the Lion 
and Sun Order), but in addition still received the 
traditional robes of honour. 
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nach Muscow und Persien ..., Schleswig 1683; 
J. B. Tavernier, Voyages de Tavernier en Turquie, 
en Perse et aux Indes, ed. J.-B.-J. Breton, Paris 
1810; Maurice Herbette, Une ambassade persane 
sous Louis XIV d’aprés des documents inédits, 
Paris 1907; J. Morier, A second journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor .... between the 
years 1810 and 1816, London 1818; Moritz von 
Kotzebue, Reis naar Persie met het Russisch 
Kaiszerlijk Gezantschap in den Jare 1817, The 
Hague 1819. (H. Busse) 


v.— OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The giving of presents had some curious ramifica- 
tions in the Ottoman Empire. During the centuries in 
which their armies stood at the gates of Central 


Europe, the Sultan and his viziers were well aware of 
their power. Accordingly they could expect consider- 
able sums of money to be spent on providing the 
“presents” which were offered to them by ambassa- 
dors. 

The justification for expecting such presents was 
to be found in the case of the Turks (as with other 
Muslims) in their regarding foreign ambassadors as 
guests of the Sultan and the Government. Since they 
were given hospitality and entertainment, it was 
expected at the Ottoman Court that they would pay 
their respects with ‘guests’ presents”. It was also 
considered necessary that foreign ambassadors 
should receive presents. These included gifts for -the 
ruler of the land to which the envoy was returning 
after the discharge of his mission (see EL¢1 and, for 
a general discussion of diplomatic practice, saFIr). 
The usual presents for this purpose were fine 
materials and clothing, finely wrought bows, and 
spices. The ambassador himself almost invariably 
received the khil‘a [g.v.], which had the same signi- 
ficance as a European Order. 

The presents brought by the envoys also consisted 
in the majority of cases of examples of their native 
arts and crafts, or the natural products or animals of 
their homeland. In the case of Western and 
Central Europe, typical gifts were goldsmiths’ 
work, textiles, richly ornamented clothing, or 
chandeliers. Great Britain would also send mastiffs, 
and Poland greyhounds. The Slav countries, 
Poland and Russia, would often present ‘Nordic 
wares’’ as they were called, and as they were known 
to Arab geographers of the early Middle Ages: furs, 
especially sables, falcons and other birds, walrus 
tusks for making trinkets, and also medicines; but 
equally they included products of native industry: 
chandeliers, clocks, dishes and so on. The extensive 
collection of porcelain in the present-day Topkapi 
Sarayl Museum (especially celadon) originates 
largely from presents from China at the time of 
the Manchu dynasty (1644-1912). 

It is a fundamental truth of human nature that 
these presents should be prized not only for their 
ideal, but also for their material value, and that the 
circle of those who expected such gifts should grow 
continually. In the course of time it embraced not 
only the Grand Vizier and his ministerial colleagues 
but many dignitaries, the Agha of the Janissaries, 
the Governors of particular provinces, especially 
those which the ambassadors had to traverse on 
their journeys to and from the Court, but most 
important of all the interpreter of the Sublime Porte 
{see TARDJUMAN] and his assistants, upon whom 
ambassadors unversed in the language were almost 
entirely dependent, According to Islamic social 
custom, any gifts explicitly destined for ladies were 
unacceptable, and indeed their existence was hard- 
ly acknowledged in diplomatic life at the Ottoman 
Court at that time. Naturally one might indulge the 
hope that some present or other might come into 
their possession by indirect means, and arouse their 
interest in the donor’s country. 

As ambassadors came into direct contact with the 
leading Government officials and even the Sultan 
only at the presentation of their credentials, at 
official meetings and on taking leave, whilst at the 
same time they must attempt somehow to exert some 
influence during their sojourn of months or even 
years at the Sublime Porte if they were to safeguard 
the interests of their own countries, “presents” 
proved a useful means of attracting notice. They 
could indeed play a decisive réle, and many a vizier 
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or interpreter was not above demanding presents— 
even with threats. These gifts naturally involved the 
envoy in considerable expense, and it was under- 
standable in view of the frequent changes among the 
influential officials, especially in the 11th/17th and 
12th/18th centuries, that many ambassadors delayed 
for a time before sending a present. It was always 
possible that a newly-appointed official might be 
very quickly relieved of his office, as in the case of 
Surnazen Mehmed Pasha, who was Grand Vizier for 
only four hours on 6 March 1656. On the other hand, 
such a swift reversal of fortune did not occur, as in 
if the case of Ahmed Képriilti [see KOPRULU] five years 
later, it could have highly unpleasant consequences 
for the dilatory ambassador (French in this case). 

It goes without saying that under such circum- 
stances these so-called “presents” acquired more and 
more the character of bribes for officials, and that 
the representatives of the various Powers continually 
tried to outdo one another in the extravagance and 
frequency of their gifts. Equally there can be no 
doubt that the interests of the Ottoman Empire 
were not always served by this custom (as on the 
Pruth in 1711; see BALTADJI, at end). The side- 
effects of present-giving, therefore, undoubtedly 
contributed to the ruin of the Ottoman Empire and 
the decline of its moral standards. 

Bibliography: B. Spuler, Die europdische 
Diplomatie ... in Konstantinopel ..., 11, in Jahr- 
biicher fiir Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven, N.F. 
xi (1935), 192-6 (with bibliography of sources and 
lists of presents); R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la 
seconde moitié du XVII® siécle, Paris 1961, 513-83 
(scattered references, with bibliography). 

(B. SPULER) 

HIBA, gift inter vivos, transfers the owner- 
ship of a thing during the lifetime of the donor, and 
with no consideration payable by the donee. The term 
sadaka is used to designate charitable donation, 
which does not require offer and acceptance and 
which, moreover, is always irrevocable. As for the 
term hadiyya, this is preferably applied to the 
donation of a movable object, given as a present; 
according to certain Shafi‘is it would be valid even 
without acceptance on the part of the donee. 

Gift is a contract. It is formed, say the scholars, by 
idjdb wa-kabul, by offer and acceptance; though this 
mutual agreement, however indispensable (barring 
exceptional circumstances), does not have the same 
juridical value in all the schools. 

(a) According to the Hanafis and the Shafi‘is, mere 
acceptance by the donee not only does not transfer 
ownership as in sale, it does not even create any 
obligations binding on the donor. Transfer of owner- 
ship is effected only by the donee’s taking possession, 
when this has been authorized by the donor. Until 
this taking of possession (#abd), the donee can neither 
compel the donor to deliver the subject of the gift, 
nor put himself in possession against his wishes. The 
death of the donor or of the donee before possession 
is taken terminates the agreement. It is true that 
the Shafi‘is admit subrogation of the heirs in the 
tights of the propositus, but since the latter had no 
right at all, this subrogation does not lead to a 
situation very different from that resulting from 
the Hanafi solution. 

(b) In Malikilaw, mutual agreement or, if preferred, 
the acceptance of the donee added to the offer of the 
donor, creates a true contract which, even if it does 
not transfer ownership—this is acquired only by 
kabd, taking possession—does procure some very 
great advantages for the donee. Indeed the latter has 
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the right to compel the donor to effect delivery of 
the thing given, and consequently the transfer of 
ownership, a right which then passes to the heirs of 
the donee if the latter dies before taking possession. 
It should be added that in Maliki law the donee 
could dispose of the thing given, even before delivery, 
in case of the donor’s decease, provided he took care 
to have his act officially recorded by the kadi. 

(c) Of the four Sunni schools it is the Hanbali 
alone which attributes to the mutual agreement the 
effect of transferring ownership, at least when it is a 
question of gifts of things which are not measured 
by capacity or weight (Ibn Kudama, Mughni, v, 
591). Where the latter are concerned (precious metals, 
foodstuffs, grain), taking possession again becomes 
indispensable. 

Since gift is a “necessarily impoverishing” act, 
it can be performed only by individuals whose capa- 
city is complete. Hence it is forbidden even to the 
semi-incompetent, the prodigal, the weak-minded, 
even if attended by his guardian (wali). But it is 
permissible for the person of full capacity to donate 
inter vivos the whole of his property, despite the fact 
that such an act is morally reprehensible if it is 
aimed at depriving prospective heirs or at favouring 
some over others. To this rule the jurists add three 
qualifications, the first two common to all schools, 
the third peculiar to the Malikis. The bankrupt 
(muflis) cannot dispose by gift of goods acquired 
by him before the sentence of interdiction. Gifts 
made by an individual at the point of death (f% 
marad al-mawt) are assimilated to bequests. In other 
words a person suffering from a fatal disease, or one 
who finds himself in danger of death, although 
enjoying all his mental faculties, cannot give more 
than a maximum of one third of his property, with 
the further condition that the donee should not be 
one of the heirs. Finally, in Maliki law the married 
woman, although considered fully competent as in 
the other schools, is not entitled without her hus- 
band’s authorization to give more than one third of 
her possessions, the husband alone being entitled to 
contest the validity of a gift in excess. 

Broadly speaking, everything susceptible of being 
sold can be donated. However, this assimilation 
applies fully only in Shafi‘i and Hanbali law. The 
Hanafis are stricter in gift than in sale, prohibiting 
as a general rule the gift of undivided property 
(musha‘) when it is divisible by nature; this is an 
important reservation, for a share in property in- 
divisible by nature (slave, animal, tiny house) can 
always be donated, the taking of possession, of 
course, being total in such cases (Hiddya, iii, 164). 
The M§likis, on the other hand, display a more 
liberal attitude towards gift than towards sale, 
authorizing the gift of something future, uncertain, or 
insufficiently defined as to kind, quality or value. In 
their view the exigencies of the law with respect to 
sale are dictated by an anxiety to avoid risk and 
illicit profit; they lose their raison d’étre in the case 
of acts of liberality, since these call for no consider- 
ation from the side of the donee. 

Revocation of gifts: this is a point where the 
differences between the schools seem quite arbitrary, 
despite the efforts of the jurists to explain these 
differences in the light of certain hadiths which the 
proponents of the two conflicting doctrines invoke, 
in opposite directions of course. Thus on the one hand 
we have the Hanafi doctrine, according to which the 
donor is normally entitled to revoke his gift (barring 
impediments), unless he is related to the donee within 
the degrees where marriage is forbidden, or is the 
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spouse of the donee; and on the other hand, the 
contrary doctrine according to which every gift is 
normally irrevocable unless it is made by the father 
(Hanbali doctrine), by the father and possibly the 
mother ‘Maliki doctrine), by any male ascendant 
(Shafi‘i doctrine), in which cases it can be revoked, 
barring impediments. 

The right to revoke, more or less liberally accorded 
by the various schools in terms of the quality of the 
donor, disappears in the presence of one of the 
following impediments: 

(a) The death of the donor, revocation being a right 
attaching to the person, or the death of the donee, 
since the property then passes from his ownership; 

(b) Alienation by the donee of the thing given, 
with or without consideration; 

(c) Its loss or destruction, whether due to the 
passage of time, to accident, or to the act of the 
donee himself; 

(d) Changes produced in the thing given also 
create an obstacle to revocation. It is not necessary 
that these changes be such as to have modified the 
nature of the thing, or even its physical appearance; 
it is enough for an animal to have grown bigger or 
fatter, a slave to have become more handsome, a 
house to have been whitewashed, etc. One would 
suppose that this kind of impediment would be most 
often invoked in order to render a gift irrevocable. 

(e) In three schools, the Maliki, Hanbali and Shafi‘i, 
tevocation is impossible where it could harm the 
creditors of the donee; for the first two of these 
schools, everyone who became a creditor after the 
gift would be damaged by the revocation, since in 
allowing credit to the donee he took into account the 
totality of his assets; all this severely restricts the 
field where revocation applies in the Maliki and 
Hanbali systems. It should be remembered that 
sadaka, charitable donation, is always irrevocable, 
in the opinion of all jurists. 

Besides gift proper (hiba), the essential character- 
istics of which have just been outlined, there are 
certain special forms of donation about which a few 
words may be said, if only to establish the degree to 
which they are valid. 

‘Umrd, as defined by the Hanafi, Shafi‘i and Han- 
bali schools, is gift with full ownership but as a life 
interest, the donee undertaking to restore the proper- 
ty on his death, at the latest. The condition is treated 
as void and the ‘wmrd assimilated to an ordinary gift. 
But in the Maliki school, ‘wmra is a gift of the 
usufruct and as such valid; thus it becomes very hard 
to distinguish from ‘ariyya or loan for use. 

As for gift with consideration, hiba bi-shart al- 
“twad, whereby the donee undertakes to compensate 
the donor, this is treated by most schools as a simpl2 
sale or barter, and consequently subject to the rules 
governing contracts of transfer for valuable consider- 
ation. The Hanafis give it a hybrid character: an 
act of liberality in view of the conditions of its form- 
ation, a sale in view of its effects; the transformation 
coming about at the moment of taking possession; 
this is why gift for consideration is never revocable. 

With the exception of India, Pakistan and the 
Muslim countries of the Arabian Peninsula, where 
gift is still governed by the rules of fikk without 
modification, most of the Muslim countries which 
have embarked on the process of codification have 
moved the whole subject into their civil codes of 
obligations and contracts (not including personal 
status). In Egypt, for instance, gift is regulated by 
arts. 486 to 504 of the Civil Code of 1948; in Syria by 
arts. 454 to 472 of the Civil Code of 1949. Although 
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in this they have broadly followed the rules of Islamic 
law, the withdrawal of gift from the domain of 
personal status, where it was traditionally placed, 
has been accompanied by many changes in the rules 
of Hanafi law. Indeed it is in the countries of Hanafi 
persuasion that this phenomenon is especially appar- 
ent. For instance, nearly all these countries have 
purely and simply abandoned the restrictive and 
complicated ruling of their school relative to the gift 
of undivided or jointly-owned property. The Sudan 
gave the lead on this point with its Judicial Circular 
no. 13 of 1913. Likewise, there is a tendency no 
longer to demand taking possession as a condition 
of validity, provided the gift is effected by an authen- 
tic deed (Egyptian Civil Code art. 490; Syrian Civil 
Code art. 458). Lastly, the M4liki principle that the 
donor binds himself immediately to ensure delivery 
of the thing given has been substituted in most 
places for the Hanafi rule under which no obligation 
rests on the donor before possession is taken (Egyp- 
tian Civil Code art. 493; Syrian Civil Code art. 461). 

Bibliography: All works of fikh. See, inter 
alia, Marghinani, Hiddya, ed. Halabi, 1937, iii, 
164 ff.; Zayla’i, Tabyin, Balak ed.,* v, 91-105; 
‘Ala? al-Din ‘Abidin, Kurrat ‘wyin al-akhbar, Balak 
ed.*, 1326, ii, 298 ff. for Hanafi law. Ramli, 
Nihadyat al-muhtadj, ed. Halabi, v, 405 ff. for 
Shafii law. Khalil, Mukhtasar, tr. Bousquet, 
iii, 150 ff.; commentaries by Dardir-Dasiki, ed. 
Halabi, iv, 97 ff. for Maliki law. Ibn Kudama, 
Mughni*, Cairo 1367, v, 591 ff.; Shawkani, Nayl 
al-awtar*, Cairo 1344, v, 246 ff. (221 ff. of the 
commentary) for Hanbali law. O. Pesle, La dona- 
tion dans le droit musulman (MAliki school), Rabat 
1933; Linant de Bellefonds, Des donations en droit 
musulman, Cairo 1935; A. A. A. Fyzee, Outlines 
of Muhammadan Law*, Oxford 1964, 208-63 (for 
India). (Y. Linant DE BELLEFONDS) 
HIBAT ALLAH bs. DJAMI‘ (see 18N DJAMI‘]. 
HIBAT ALLAH 8. MALKA [see anu ’L-Ba- 

RAKAT]. 

HIBAT ALLAH 8. MUHAMMAD ,B. aL-Mutta- 
L1B MaDJp AL-Din ABu ’L-Ma‘ALI, vizier of the ca- 
liph al-Mustazhir. Hibat Allah was appointed 
vizier in Muharram 501/August-September 1107, but 
he was dismissed in Ramadan under pressure from 
the Saldjik sultan Muhammad b. Malikshah. It is 
true that the caliph soon restored him to office, 
forbidding him to employ any dhimmis [q.v.], but in 
5§02/1108-9 or 503/1I09-10 Hibat Allah was once 
again dismissed and he and his family were forced to 
seek the protection of the sultan. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, x, 305, 309, 318, 
330, 335. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
HIBR [see K1TABA}. 

HIBRI, makhlas of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Hasan 
(b. Edirne 1012/1603-4, d. Serez 1087/1676), 
historian of Edirne. His father, ‘Sal-bash’ or 
‘Khabbaz-zade’ Hasan Efendi, held a series of posts 
in the “ilmiyye career, dying in 1039/1630 as a 
miiderris at the Sahn in Istanbul (‘Ata7i, 733). Hibri, 
after studying at his native Edirne and at Istanbul, 
followed the same career: he held a series of posts as 
miiderris, mostly at Edirne, but after 1070/1659 was 
appointed kadt of various places, the last being 
Serez, where he is buried. 

His minor works are (1) a version in Turkish, 
entitled Riyadd al-‘arifin, of the “40 Hadiths”’ of 
Husayn WA‘iz (see KASHiFI] (see Abdiilkadir Karahan, 
Islam-Tiirk edebiyatunda Kirk Hadis, Istanbul 1954, 
228-30); (2) a book of muhddarat entitled Hadaik al- 
djinan, composed in 1040/1630-1 (see F. E. Karatay, 
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Topkaft Saray: .... tiévkge yasmalar katalogu, ii, 
Istanbul 1961, no. 2728); (3) a concise History of the 
Ottomans, from the beginnings to the reign of 
Ibrahim I, with lists of viziers, etc., entitled Defter-4 
akhbar; it is of some importance for the events of 
his own time (see Ist. Rit. tarih-cografya yazmalare 
Rataloglars, i/2, Istanbul 1944, no. 40); (4) and (5) 
short accounts of Murad IV’s conquests of Baghdad 
and Rewan (A. S. Levend, Gasavat-ndmeler ..., 
Ankara 1956, 111); (6) a risdle on the times of prayer, 
composed in 1067/1656-7; (7) a small diwan. 

He is remembered for his Anis al-musamirin, 
completed in 1046/1636-7 (but added to in later 
years), a history and description of his native town. 
In the tradition of earlier ‘histories of cities’ in 
Arabic and Persian literature (but apparently for the 
first time in Ottoman literature, if a few panegyrics 
of Istanbul are excluded), he describes in detail the 
mosques and other public buildings and records the 
famous men of the town. It was used by Hadjdji 
Khalifa for the relevant section of his Djthanntima 
(tr. J. von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 
I-15), and was revised and considerably expanded by 
Badi Ahmed Ef. (d. 1908) as Riydd-i belde-i Edirne 
(unpublished: 3 vol. autograph MS in the library of 
the Selimiye mosque, Edirne). The so-called Ta?rikh-i 
Diewri Celebi, 2 parts, Istanbul 1291-2, appears to 
consist, in part at least, of extracts from the Anis 
al-musdmirin and the Defter-i akhbar (see Babinger, 
214). 

Bibliography: Hammer-Purgstall, x, 691-2: 
Bursalf Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanli mii?ellifleri, iii, 
97-8 (Badi Ahmed Ef. at iii, 31); Babinger, 212-4; 
Tayyib Gdékbilgin, Edirne hakkinda yazilmes 
tarthler ve Ents-til miisdmirtn, in Edirne (armagan 
kitab1), Ankara 1964, 77-117 (full biography and 
summary of contents of the work). 

(V. L. MENAGE) 

HIDA? [see guinA’]. 

HIDAD [see ‘tp, LIBAs]. 

HIDAYAT, SADIK (b. 17 February 1903; d. 
g April 1951) was perhaps the most revolutionary of 
modern Persian writers. The variety of his literary 
output is represented by works of diverse interest, 
but it is essentially as a writer of fiction, especially 
of the short story, that he enjoys his real position. 
His daring experiments in technique and in thought 
have exercised a powerful influence on the develop- 
ment of modern Persian fiction. 

Apart from his early education, Hidayat does not 
seem to have pursued any regular course of studies. 
He held various minor jobs at different times includ- 
ing one as translator in the Faculty of Fine Arts at 
Tehran University. His first book, Fawaid-i giyah- 
kh” ari (Benefits of vegetarianism), was published in 
1928 in Berlin by the journal Ivanschadhr (Iranschahr 
Publications Series 2, No. 21). He visited Europe and 
India, and was staying in Paris when he committed 
suicide. 

A writer of sensitive imagination, Hidayat’s 
personality is vividly reflected in his serious themes, 
which almost invariably tend towards melancholy 
situations and characters with clearly marked physi- 
cal and psychological traits. The tone ranges from 
solemnity to irony and is dominated by a sense of 
isolation and misery often culminating in the death 
motif. No one who reads Hidayat for the first time 
can fail to be struck by his sympathy for individual 
suffering, mental and physical, his interest in the 
irony of human contradictions, and his concern for 
the frustrated and deformed. His language reveals a 
masterly use of colloquialism with all its expressive 


richness. The influence of Western literature is un- 
mistakable, and Hiddyat in his best known work, 
Baf-i kur (The blind owl), which is a mixture of fan- 
tasy and realism, evokes a certain affinity with 
writers such as Franz Kafka, Edgar Allan Poe and 
Gérard de Nerval. 

Bibliography: Works: Vincent Monteil, Sd- 
deq Hedayat, Tehran 1952; ‘Akdyid « afkar dar 
bava-i Sddik Hidéyat, Tebran 1333; P. N. Khanlari 
in Nukhustin kungra-i nawisandagan-i Iran, Tehran 
1325; Henry D.G. Law in Life and Letters, vol. 63, 
no. 148, December 1949; Cassell’s Encyclopaedia 
of Literature, ii (under Hiddyat, Sadiq), London 
1953; G. Scarcia, Hadi Aqd e Bif-e Kur..., in 
AIUON, ns. viii (1958), 103 ff.; J. Rypka, Ira- 
nische Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 1959, 393-5; A. 
Pagliaro and A. Bausani, Storia della letieratura 
persiana, Milan 1960, 866-9; La chouette aveugle 
(French translation of Bif-i kiiy by Roger Lescot), 
Paris 1953; The blind owl (English translation by 
D. P. Costello), London 1957. 

(MunIBUR RAHMAN) 

HIDHA? [see irBAs}. 

HIDJA?’, Arabic term often translated by “satire”, 
but more precisely denoting a curse, an invective 
diatribe or insult in verse, an insulting poem, 
then an epigram, and finally a satire in prose or 
verse. The etymological sense of the Arabic root 
h.dj.w may perhaps be deduced from the Hebrew 
root f73s1 the basic sense of which is “‘to utter a sound 
in a low voice, to murmur” and hence ‘‘to meditate”’ 
(so too in Syriac), but also “‘to pronounce incantations 
in a low voice” (see L. Koehler, Lexicon in Vet. Test. 
libros, 1949, 224; Konig, Hebrdisches Wérterbuch, 75; 
Genesius, Lexicon, Leipzig 1833, 266; Jastrow, i, 331). 
It is by a curious approximation or a premature 
resemblance that Matta b. Yiinus [9.v.] translated 
the Greek xwp@dta by hidjd, while he rendered 
tpxywdta by madik, in his Arabic version of the 
Poetics of Aristotle (the respective equivalents of 
these terms in modern Arabic are malhat and ma?sat; 
see ‘A. Badawi, Aristijalis, Fann al-shi‘r, Cairo 1953, 
85 and passim). In fact, hidja@? was the antonym of 
madh|madih {q.v.] and the synonym of dhamm, 
provided that the insulting criticism was expressed 
in verse; in consequence, the poetic genre known as 
hidjd? was to stigmatize the failings that were the 
antithesis of the qualities glorified by madh/madit. 
This genre has been widely cultivated by the Arabs 
ever since the pre-Islamic period, either in separate 
and generally very short pieces, or as the thematic 
element of a kasida [q.v.] of traditional structure. It 
appears, however, to have taken as its successive 
forms the sadj‘, the radjaz and finally the kasida, 
according to I. Goldziher, who is the first orientalist 
to have undertaken any serious research into the 
significance and social value of the pre-Islamic 
hidja’; in his Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie 
{i, Leiden 1896, Ueber die Vorgeschichte der Higd?- 
Poesie, 1-105), he has formulated a theory which may 
be summarized as follows (i, 27): “The hidjd? is in 
origin an incantation, a curse ... The origins of the 
hidja? are perhaps connected with the old con- 
ception according to which the utterance pronounced 
in solemn circumstances by those who have the 
mental aptitude and requisite qualities exercises an 
ineluctable influence upon the persons (and also 
things) to whom this utterance is addressed. In the 
primitive Aidjd?, the poet thus appears with the 
magic force of his utterance inspired by the djinn’”’; 
I. Goldziher (i, 42) quotes the words which Balak 
caused Balaam to be ordered to pronounce (Numbers 
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XXII, 6) as the earliest instance of hidja?. Following 
him, several orientalists have also regarded it as an 
incantation, a curse which the ancient Arabs hurled 
at the enemy (see, ¢.g., Cl. Huart, Héstoire des Arabes, 
Paris 1912, i, 99; I. Guidi, L’Arabie antéislamique, 
Paris 1921, 40-1; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le 
monde musulman jusqu’aux Croisades, Paris 1931, 623; 
idem, Ibn Qotaiba, Introduction au Livre de la poésie 
et des podtes, Paris 1947, XVIII). After recalling in 
this last work that hidja “‘takes its origin, as Gold- 
ziher has shown, from the curse that a man, with the 
aid of a potent phrase, hurls against some person or 
tribe’, Gaudefroy-Demombynes adds, however, that 
the poetic hidjd is not entirely identical with the 
imprecation that Muhammad casts, together with a 
handful of sand, to align the cohort of angels against 
the enemy; “but, by uttering insults according to the 
inspired rhythmic formulae of his verse, [the poet] 
knows that they must produce formidable results. 
It is not only his own anger and personal rancour 
that he incorporates in his verse, but also those of 
his tribe whose honour (‘ivd) he has in his hands; 
... he knows how to hurl an insult that is at once 
poetic, virulent and crude and that brands an 
individual or group of men for ever’. Although 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes thus attenuates Goldziher’s 
too rigid thesis, it is because B. Farés (L’Honneur 
ches les Arabes avant l’Islam, Paris 1932, 214-8 and 
passim) had in the meanwhile discussed the magic 
character attributed to Aidja. Noting that the 
imprecations quoted by Goldziher in support of his 
theory are in rhyming prose (sadj‘ [g.v.]} and come 
from the mouth of the kuhhdn [see KAnIN], B. Farés 
shows that “the poet, on the battle-field, hurls no 
imprecations whatever’’, but rather invective against 
the adversary, and endeavours to secure his downfall 
by calling down on his head his “elements of 
dishonour”, his mathdlib [g.v.] and his reverses of 
fortune, while all the time threatening him with 
destruction, to which threats later critics were 
incidentally to give the name ¢ahdid, linking them 
with fakhy [see MUFAKHARA}; it was because it 
humiliated that the Aidj@? was regarded as an in- 
strument of war; and thus the poet was called 
midrah al-harb al-‘awan. B. Farés adds: “it is by the 
very violence of the insult that the enemy is brought 
low and, in this combination of action and reaction, 
there is indeed some element of magic ... Thus, 
while differing in respect of character and form, the 
hidja? and the kahin’s formula for imprecation are in 
agreement from the functional point of view’. It is 
indeed undeniable that, without resorting to magic 
to the same degree as the sadj‘ of the kuhhan, the 
hidja@ has a very pronounced impressive character 
and that it is readily associated with the super- 
natural practices and spells intended to weaken the 
adversary physically, if not to annihilate him. The 
Prophet himself was not insensitive to the attacks to 
which he was subjected and in which he saw evil 
omens; though valuing magnanimity and commend- 
ing forbearance to his followers, he did not hesitate to 
curse some of those who had satirized him. 

In any case, the hidjd, taking the adversary’s 
honour as its target, dishonoured and, what is more, 
humiliated him; it marked its victims for all time 
and, even when it was defamatory and calumnious, 
its effects were difficult to escape; numerous 
anecdotes are told regarding the lasting consequences 
of an original insult; how many bad reputations have 
been created thus, and how many nicknames, 
insulting but permanently adopted, have resulted 
from deliberate or jocular invective (see Barbier de 
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Meynard, Surnoms et sobriquets dans la littérature 
arabe, in JA, 1907). The Shu ibis [q.v.] had practically 
no difficulty in finding weighty arguments against 
the Arabs in the mathalib of the tribes, for the most 
part based on verses of Aidjd, and Abi ‘Ubayda 
[g.v.] is reputed to have taken infinite pains to 
investigate and group together in monographs all 
the particulars that might serve to enrich the dossier 
of the Arabs’ adversaries. 

In all the circumstances of war and peace, reactions 
to hidja@? were generally violent; when occasion 
offered, the victims sometimes went so far as to cut 
out the tongue of the slanderer and to kill him; in 
other cases, the insults provoked armed conflicts, but 
when the man slandered was not compelled by his 
hilm [q.v.] to pardon, he generally limited himself to 
jousting (tahadji), an echo of which is provided by 
the Ayyam al-‘Arab [q.v.]. In a later period, when 
manners had become milder, the réle of insulter was 
not always without its dangers, to such an extent 
that some poets whose function it was hesitated to 
make use of it (see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Jin 
Qotaiba, Introduction, 57-8). 

During the pre-Islamic period, whilst the poet who 
practised madh glorified the elements of the ‘ird of 
the tribe or person to whom the eulogy was addressed, 
the man who devoted himself to hidjd? did all he 
could to outrage the adversary’s ‘ird, in a poetic 
form. A searching analysis would make it possible to 
draw a distinction between the individual hidjd? and 
the collective, hidja@? depending on whether it attacks 
the ‘ivd of a group or that of an isolated individual; 
it is certain that originally it was collective, but the 
differences are made less evident by the fact that 
poets did not scruple to attribute to the whole tribe 
the culpable characteristics of a single member, in 
general one of its chiefs, or on the contrary to credit 
the latter with the faults traditionally attributed to 
the whole group. 

Generally speaking, all the real or imaginary 
failings of the person under attack were stigmatized: 
avarice, refusal to provide hospitality for travellers, 
lack of intelligence, cowardice, timidity, failure to 
keep his word, lack of film, the obscurity of his fore- 
bears, mixed blood, etc. Collectively, they were 
charged with the smallness and weakness of the 
group, the mediocrity of its poets and orators, the 
defeats suffered, the undistinguished ancestors and 
the falsification of the chiefs’ genealogies, the 
abandoned conduct of some women, various 
detestable habits, as when certain members of the 
clan were charged with having one day eaten the flesh 
of a dog or human flesh, etc. The grossness of the 
accusation was already a measure of its success, and 
in certain insulting formulae one could trace a 
recollection of unnatural practices long since 
vanished. 

To examine the matter more closely, it seems 
much more difficult to compose a credible panegyric 
than an abusive poem, for it is not necessary to 
possess much critical sense to discern the extrava- 
gance of the eulogy, whereas the more excessive the 
attacks the more acceptable they appear, at least in 
the eyes of the poet’s friends, and the hidjd? seems 
to some extent to be more appropriate to a milieu 
where hatred was deeper and more frequent than 
sincere and disinterested friendship. This perhaps is 
the explanation of the reflection of Ibn Sallam 
(Tabakat fuhul al-shu‘ara@, ed. Shakir, 217) who 
directly relates the richness of the poetic output to 
the frequency of conflicts and maintains that, in the 
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pre-Islamic period, ‘“‘poetry was abundant only in 
regard to wars between the clans ... If Kuraysh 
had little poetry, it was because they harboured no 
hatreds and were never at war’. 

It is in the struggles that took place between 
Muslims and polytheists that we see the important 
part played by Aigja, and the verses of the Kur?4n 
(XXVI, 224-7) condemning poets, except for those 
who were believers, are a retaliation against the 
attacks to which the nascent Islam was subjected; 
the Prophet himself had to resign himself to using 
the services of several poets to combat his adversaries 
with the appropriate weapons to dishonour and vilify 
them, even going so far as to pledge his supporters 
the aid of Gabriel (see Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, 181); 
the most celebrated and virulent of these champions 
of Islam is Hassan b. Thabit [g.v.], but we should 
also note at least Ka‘b b. M4lik [g.v.] and ‘Abd 
Allah b. Raw&ha [g.v.], who is less mordant but 
perhaps more effective in the mockery with which he 
overwhelmed the incredulity of the Meccans, If 
hidja? had not been so influential in Arabia, the 
Prophet, who disavowed it, would certainly not have 
gone so far as to incite the poets against the infidels; 
incidentally he said that the shafts they shot were 
more potent than arrows. 

Under the first caliphs, hidja? was rejected as being 
contrary to the teachings of the new religion, but to 
a certain extent it continued to be practised, feared 
and encouraged, for religious, political and racial 
reasons. It was primarily cultivated in what C. A. 
Nallino (Raccolta di scritti, vi, Rome 1948, 110 ff.; 
French trans., La littévature arabe, 170 ff.) calls 
the poetry of the troops (delle milizie). Feeble 
when the enemy was non-Arab, it reached 
the vivacity and verve of the ancient hidjda? 
as soon as the adversaries present could under- 
stand (see, é.g., the accounts of the Battle of the 
Camel [see DJAMAL]). Perhaps of greater interest are 
the poems inspired by the politico-religious hatreds 
born or inflamed during the early days of Islam, an 
especially eloquent echo of which can be found in 
the works of the Khiridijis [¢.v.] and in isolated poets 
like al-A‘sha of the Bani’ Hamdan {q.v.] or Ibn 
Mufarrigh (q.v.]. 

Hidja? was also practised in a quasi-official 
manner, in that sovereigns tended to surround 
themselves with poets able to defend their glory and 
attack their enemies; thus al-Akhtal [q.v.] hurls 
invectives at all his master’s foes, while at the same 
time insulting his own rivals, Djarir and al-Farazdak 
[gq.v.], who heaped abuse upon each other and set 
out to procure each other’s destruction in Nakaid 


[g.v.] which remain a characteristic example of | 


hidja? of the Bedouin type—but of a hidja? hence- 
forward deprived of its social character and reduced 
to a punishment in the form of an insult delivered by 
opinion (represented in this case by the poet) upon 
anyone who failed to conform with the modes of 
existence, outlook and behaviour inspired by the 
sentiment of honour. 

This character is even more markedly absent from 
another form of hidja’, of the most sordid sort, which 
came into being at the very beginning of Islam: for 
the poet, it consists in earning himself a reputation 
for foulness of speech, with the aim of extorting 
nothing less than blackmail from potential patrons. 
Thus, for al-Hutay’a [q.v.], that ‘‘eroder of honours” 
(mikrad al-a‘rdd), invective was a means of sub- 
sistence, for the terror inspired by his reputation 
won him a stream of gifts. This extortionate poet 
had a crowd of emulators in the znd/8th century, 


and a certain rhymester reached the point of simply 
writing on his stick the object of his desire, so great 
was the dread of his comments in verse [see AL-HAKAM 
B. SABDAL]}. 

In the same period, hidja@? became epigrammatic 
in the hands of poets of greater or lesser renown 
who respected nothing and took malicious pleasure 
in denigrating their opponents, and sometimes even 
their friends, by addressing crude and obscene 
observations to them; the Aghkdni teems with verse 
of this type, the writers being Bashshar, Hammad 
‘Adjrad, Ibn Munadhir, Di‘bil [gg.v.] and many 
others; amongst which the kiydn [see KAYNA] were 
never behindhand, since the epigram had become a 
pastime of the upper classes. 

The indecent hidja@? underwent a relative eclipse 
in the 3rd/9th century when neo-classical poetry 
flourished, although Ibn al-Raimi [g.v.] became a 
past-master of the art of abuse, and a quantity of 
satirical verses is to be found in Abi Tamm4m, al- 
Buhturi, and then in al-Mutannabi [g.v.]. They are, 
however, in no way comparable with the writings of 
the 2nd/8th century, nor with the works of later 
poets such as Ibn al-Hadjdjadj or Ibn al-Habbariyya 
(¢9.v.]; the propensity of these last poets for sukhf 
[¢.v.] inspired them to write virulent, gross and 
obscene epigrams which they addressed to patrons 
whom they held to be too miserly; the principal 
themes were avarice, meanness of spirit, and lowly 
origin, but more and more insinuations crept in, not 
to say accusations, of homosexuality and other 
deviations. 

The theorists had, however, endeavoured to restrict 
the subject-matter of hidjd@? by restoring greater 
moderation; for them, it consisted essentially in 
tefusing every praiseworthy quality to the person 
under attack and attributing to him defects of a 
purely moral order such as avarice, greed, lack of 
courage, etc. Physical defects should not be taken 
into consideration, nor, for some, even the smallness 
of the group (see al-‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 105); 
Kudama [g.v.] and other critics stood up against the 
grossness of the hidjad? and recalled the remark of 
Abi ‘Amr b. al-SAla? (q.v.]: “‘the best hidja? is that 
which can be recited by a girl without loss of 
modesty’, but Ibn Rashik [q.v.] admits that it 
should be adapted to the milieu for which it was 
intended, although he prefers the discreet and 
subtle allusion to over-emphatic assertion (see A. 
Trabulsi, Critique poétique, Damascus 1955, 228-30). 
In Muslim Spain, where the eastern tradition was 
faithfully followed, Ibn Bassam [g.v.] stated in his 
Dhakhira (vol. iii, still unpublished) that he had not 
included any hidja? in his anthology, in order not 
to spoil it; Ibn Bassim lived in an austere period, 
which explains his scruples, but his contemporary 
al-Fath b. Khakan [¢.v.] and others as well did not 
refrain from attacking their fellows, though without 
exceeding the limits permitted by decency, at least 
as understood by Arab authors. 

In regard to style, the literary form of the hidja?, 
which is very supple, allows the use of generally clear 
and simple language; only the subtlest epigrams 
appear obscure on account of the allusions that they 
contain. 

This genre being exclusively poetic in origin, one 
would hardly expect to find any Ai@ja? in prose; and 
yet, from the 3rd/gth century, simple prose tends to 
replace certain functions of poetry, and al-Djahiz 
{g.v.] does not disdain to include in his Kitab al- 
Tarbi‘ wa ’l-tadwir some satirical pages in the best 
vein, and even to create satire with a portrait of 
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Muhammad b. al-Djahm al-Barmak? ([g.v.]; ed. T. 
al-Hadjirl, in al-Katih al-Miésri, February 1947, 
55-62) and some rasd°él in which he pokes fun at his 
closest friends, though without malice. In the follow- 
ing century his emulator, Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi 
(g.v.] further developed the genre with the Mathalib 
al-waszirayn (ed. I. Kaylani, Damascus [1961]) and, 
in the 5th/r1th century, the Andalusi writer and poet 
Ibn Shuhayd [q.v.] drew satirical portraits of great 
subtlety (see Ibn Bassim, Dkakhira, if/1, passtm); 
here we are concerned with an intellectual and 
literary hidjd@? which has nothing in common with 
the writings in verse described above. Perhaps we 
should also mention the Makamat [q.v.], which again 
contain a large proportion of true satire; it is only 
here that the translation of xwpqdta by hidja? is 
strictly justifiable. Satire of manners, which has 
scarcely been cultivated in Arabic [see AL-DJAHIZz, 
and HIKAya] has not resulted in comedy any more 
than makdma, but it will be noted that comedy made 
its entry into the Arab theatre before the other 
dramatic genres [see MASRAH]. 

Hidja? in verse, of more or less the classical type, 
has not disappeared even at the present day; leaving 
aside its too unfamiliar survivals in dialectal Arabic, 
we find in many poems invectives which would not 
be disowned by the ancient poets, although the 
subject matter has for the most part changed; now 
the themes are mainly colonialism, imperialism, 
foreign (even Arab) governments, and hostile 
political parties, which are the target for attacks in 
verse by poets, and pamphlets too are renewing the 
ancient tradition; the great difference lies in the 
fact that gross insults are mostly banished from this 
verse, the best examples of which recall the wittiest 
and subtlest writings of certain poets of the 2nd/8th 
century. 

Bibliography: in addition to the sources given 
in the article: Poems of hidja? occur throughout 
the diwdns of the ancient poets and the great 
collections such as the Bayan of Djahiz, the K. al- 
Shi‘r wa ’l-shu‘ard? of Ibn Kutayba, the Aghani, 
etc.; certain anthologies devote to it a chapter 
entitled bab al-hidja, in particular the Hamdsa of 
Abi Tamm4am, the ‘kd of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, the 
Mustajraf of Ibshihi, etc.; in the same way, the 
critical works generally contain a bab al-hidja?, 
particularly the Nakd al-shi‘r of Kudama, the 
‘Umda of Ibn Rashik, etc.—The principal works 
of orientalists were named at the beginning of the 
article; to them should be added: W. Ahlwardt, 
Ueber die Poeste und Poetik der Araber, Gotha 1856, 
51-2; T. Husayn, Fi ’l-adab al-djahili, Cairo 1927, 
122-40, 171-81; F. Gabrieli, Estetica e poesta 
arabica, in RSO, xii (1930), 293-300; ‘Abbas M. al- 
‘Akkad, Ibn al-Rimi, Cairo 1932, 217-43; M. 
Husayn, al-Hidja wa 'l- hadjdja’in, Cairo 1947; 
E. J. Webber, Comedy and satire in Hispano- 
Arabic Spain, in Hispanic Review, xxvi (1958), 
1-11; R. Blachére, HLA, ii, 380-2, 417-25. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 


iii PERSIA 


Though hidja is more specifically ‘satire’, this 
section of the article will contain general considera- 
tions on Persian humour. 

Persian humour finds its expression in various 
literary genres: hadjw (satire), djawab (parody) etc. 
Amongst the rhetorical figures most widely used to 
obtain humourous effects are tadmin or ‘‘quotation”’, 
where a poem by another author is taken as the 
basis and inserted in one’s own poem, macaronic 


verses (mulamma‘at, a mixed composition of Arabic, 
Persian and sometimes Turkish elements), etc. 
Humorous or jocose poetry is moreover defined by 
classical Persian literary critics under various head- 
ings, with reference to its contents rather than to 
its form. So we have fayytbat (jocose poems), kufriyyat 
{blasphemous or heretical poems), khamriyyat (wine- 
poems), hasaliyydt (facetious poems) etc., and in 
prose the lajaéf (pl. of lafifa), t.e., facetiae. 

It would be impossible here to make even a sketchy 
history of Persian humour. Almost all the poets of the 
classical tradition wrote at least some verses in this 
style, which was already present in the Arabic 
literature of the early ‘Abbasid period, from which 
Persian took so many forms and ideas. One of the 
oldest Persian specialists in humorous verses was 
Stizani of Nasaf (d. 569/1173-4 or 574/1179) who 
founded a sort of school of this kind of poetry in 
Transoxiana: Abi ‘Ali Shatrandj of Samarkand, 
author of the “Stork Kasida” or kasida-yi lakiak, 
Djannati of Nakhshab, Lami‘i of Bukhara. By far 
the greatest of Persian parodists and satirists is 
however the contemporary of Hafiz, ‘Ubayd-i Zakant 
of Kazwin (d. ca. 772/1371), whose masterpiece is the 
Akhlak al-ashraf (“Ethics of the Aristocracy’’), in 
prose mixed with verses, composed in 740/1340; the 
authorship of his famous long kasida Mish u gurba 
(‘the Cat and the Mouse’”’), is now doubtful (Minovi). 
In the following century Abi Ishak or Bishak of 
Shiraz (active in the first decades of the 9th/15th 
century), called A} ima (foods), specialized in writing 
jocose poems concerning food (Kans al-ishtiha?, 
“Treasure of Appetite’; Diwan-1 Af‘tma, etc.). It is 
significant that he, a carder of cotton, was connected 
with the mystical order of Shah Ni‘mat Allah of 
Mahan (near Kirman) and showed some malamati 
tendencies (parodies of his own master’s mystical 
poems). A specialist in ‘cloths’ was Nizam al-Din 
Mahmid Kari of Yazd (first half of 9th/15th century), 
author of the Diwdn-i Albisa (‘‘Sartorial Poems’’), 
For later times, we mention only Yaghma (1782- 
1859), also coming from a poor family, a very popular 
poet of the Kadjar period. But, as has been said 
above, almost all the great classical poets (e.g. Sa‘di, 
and, later, Kaani and others) indulged in writing 
tayytbat or hazaliyyat. 

A special aspect of Persian humour is that repre- 
sented by folk verses or folk tales, which are not 
generally included in the traditional histories of 
Persian literature. Their central character is that 
of the “fool of God’’ of the type of the Italian 
Bertoldo, with a different name in different places. In 
Iran we find Mulla Nasr al-Din, Mulla Du-Piyaza, 
Shaykh Buhlil, Mulla Mushfiki etc. He is rather a 
panislamic than a typically Iranian character (Si 
Djuha in Arab countries, Nasrettin Hoca in Turkey, 
Birbal in Muslim India, Pak Pandir, Pak Kadok and 
others in Malaya and Indonesia etc.). 

As regards classical Persian humour we must never 
forget that its stylistic background remains that 
(definable in general as decorative-symbolic) of all 
classical Persian literature. The abrupt insertion 
of ultra-realistic elements into this stylistic back- 
ground produces by contrast a singular vis comica. 
One of the most comic passages of Zak4ni is, for 
instance, a nagm in Firdawsian style inserted in the 
chapter of the Akhlak al-askraf devoted to chastity; 
in the static decorative style of the Shahnadma when 
it describes battles and duels, accompanied by a 
couple of moralizing verses, ZAkani describes here, in 
the most direct and asymbolical way, the homo- 
sexual intercourse between two famous heroes of the 
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Shahndma, Rustam and Himin. The stylized majes- 
tic decorativeness of the verses of Firdawsi applied 
to such an incongruous object creates almost auto- 
matically a powerful vis comica. We should also 
keep in mind that the stylistic bases of our Western 
humour generally differ from those of the classical 
Persian literature; a verse of the famous kasida in 
-an by Amir Mu‘izzi, where the poet in love is 
compared to a chicken roasting on a spit, invariably 
produces laughter in an unprepared Western reader, 
who interprets this purely static image in a dynamic 
way. One of the elements of classical Persian humour 
is however simply the exaggeration of the background 
style. For instance in Zakani’s works in prose mixed 
with verses the background style is that of Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan: but the exaggeration in the use of this style 
is clearly visible, ¢.g. the continuous interruption of 
even short sentences through minute “commentaries” 
in verse form. 

Another element often present in Persian comical 
works is the dynamic personification of 
inanimate objects which, for obvious reasons, 
plays only a secondary réle in our modern Western 
humour. The complete lack of mythological trends 
in the Muslim world, the highly developed Neopla- 
tonic static symbolism of its style may explain—by 
contrast—the comic force of such a stylistic device. 
The pots that become pregnant and give birth to 
infant pots in the famous Jafifa of Mulla Nasr al-Din, 
or the personified “‘beard’’ of Zakani’s Rishnama 
might produce only a smile in a Westerner, but in the 
stylistic world of classical Persian literature the 
abrupt appearance of a ribald old character called 
Rish al-Din Abu ’l-Mahasin (“Beard of the Religion”, 
“Father of Virtues’ [makdsin, also “beard” in Per- 
sian]) out of a hole in a wall is so uncommon “‘sty- 
listically’’ that it creates laughter. And—here is 
another element of Persian classical! humour—the 
vis comica is even augmented by the irreverent 
macaronic play on words implicit in the name of this 
character (risk, Persian for ‘‘beard”’ is macaronically 
combined with din through an Arabic tda@fa). The 
use of courtly and religious Arabic words or elements 
together with the most common, and often vulgar, 
Persian names (¢.g. the Arabic article ai- in the 
humorous “Dictionary” by Zak4ni, called Ta‘rifat, 
one of his most remarkable productions) creates a 
humorous effect not easily understandable by 
people living in different stylistic milieus. This 
contrast is even emphasized when, as is often done, 
the satirical author applies solemn Kur’anic passages, 
or hadiths or classical Arabic verses, to quite common 
or vulgar actions, as a commentary on them. This is 
especially possible in such an excessively mixed 
language as that of classical Persian style, but it is 
not lacking even in folk tales of the Mulla Nasr 
al-Din type. 

The whole may give sometimes the impression of 
social criticism or realism, but we should 
always keep in mind the stylistic motives that lie 
at the basis of all this. Generally speaking, classical 
Persian humour seems to be the by-product of 
highly refined urban milieus that contrast with the 
ignorant mullas on one side, but, on the other side, 
also with the equally ignorant peasants (so often 
criticized by Zakani); we are in a palaeo-bourgeois 
and rather bookish world, creating a sort of “‘clerks’ 
humour” equally anti-mystic and anti-popular. 

This does not mean, of course, that social and 
sometimes even bitter social criticism is absent from 
Persian humour. Numerous elements of it are present, 
especially in Zakani’s Akklak al-ashraf and even 
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more in the works of recent satirists. Last but not 
least, Persian writers of this genre supply us with 
extremely important information—not yet sufficient- 
ly studied—concerning the common life of the people 
of their time, on food, clothes, customs, social insti- 
tutions, etc., which is so difficult to obtain from 

other, more serious, contemporary sources. 
Bibliography: A. Bausani, Storia della Lette- 
satura persiana, Milan 1960, esp. 450-63, 388; 
idem, I! “Libro della Barba di ‘Obeid Zakani’’, 
in A F. Gabrieli: Studi Orientalistict, Rome 1964, 
I-19 (an excursus on Persian humour and the 
translation of Zakani’s Rishnama); idem, Note 
sul “paszo sacro’” nell’Islam, in St. e Mater. di 
Storia delle Relig., xxxix/1 (1958), 93-107 (a new 
interpretation of the Mulla Nasr al-Din type); 
J. Rypka, Ivanische Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 
1959 (esp. 83, 207, 265-8, 319-21, 514-5); Browne, 
esp. ii, 81-3, 342-3, iii, 230-57, 344-53, iV, 337-44; 
M.: Minovi, Kissa-¢ Mtish u gurba, in Yaghma, 
1336/1957 (on the authenticity of Zikani’s kastda) ; 
M. N. Kuka, The wit and humour of the Persians, 
Bombay 1894 (a collection of Persian stories 
without sufficient introductory study on Persian 
humour in general); Y4r-i Shatir, Shi¥-+ Farsi 
dar ‘ahd-t Shahrukh, Tehran 1334/1955 (esp. 234-8 
on satirists and humorous writers); F. Rosenthal, 

Humor in early Islam, Leiden 1956. 

(A. Bausani) 


iii—TurkisH LITERATURE 

The characteristic of hidja@ (hidjw, mod. Aiciv) in 
Turkish literature is that, with rare exception, it is 
blended with humour. It has been expressed both 
in verse and in prose and was not confined to any 
particular literary genres. 

In Ottoman Turkish literature the earliest example 
of satire is the famous Khar-name (the Book of the 
Donkey) by the 9th/r5th century poet Sheykhi [g.v.] 
of Germiy4n (?-833/1430?). This is a poem of about 
124 couplets (the number varies in the different 
manuscripts) in mathnawi form and in khaftf metre, 
which is included in most diwdns (a good copy is in 
Istanbul Un. Lib., T.Y. 2408, fols. 60b-63b, which 
is better than that of the text in the diwan published 
in facsimile by the Tiirk Dit Kurumu, Istanbul 1942, 
63-70). A donkey, tired, broken down and emaciated 
by hard labour and ill-treatment, is one day allowed 
by his master to graze in the meadow. There he sees 
well-fed oxen enjoying life, and particularly envies 
their horns, which are like crowns on their heads. He 
goes to an old and experienced donkey and asks 
him the reason for this injustice. The old wise 
donkey explains to him that the reason why oxen are 
so privileged is that they work in the corn and barley 
fields whereas all that donkeys can do is to carry 
wood. Inspired by this explanation, the donkey rushes 
to a cornfield and begins to devour the green corn 
with delight. When he has eaten his fill he rolls on 
the ground and brays loudly. Thereupon the owner 
of the field appears, gives him a thorough beating and 
cuts off his tail and his ears. 

This short poem contains in miniature all the 
elements of a classical mathnawi. The sources do not 
agree to whom the work was dedicated. Although 
some MSS mention Murad II in the introductory 
part, the evidence is stronger for Mehemmed I, who 
was treated and cured in Ankara by Sheykhi, a phy- 
sician by profession, during the sultan’s Karaman 
campaign (818/1415). The Sultan rewarded the poet by 
giving him the fief of the village Tokuzlar or Tokuzlu. 
As Sheykhi was on his way to the village, the former 
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owners of the region held him up, beating him and 
wounding him badly, and took away everything 
he possessed. The Kkar-name is an indirect complaint 
about these enemies, jealous of the imperial favours 
Sheykhi enjoyed. The tidy composition, the simple 
and straight-forward style without the usual Persian- 
type conceits and plays on words, the strong satire 
couched in subtle humour make this little poem a 
masterpiece almost without parallel in this genre 
until Diya (Ziya) Pasha’s Zafer-ndme in the Tanzi- 
mat period. 

During the 9th/15th and roth/16th centuries many 
diwan poets wrote satirical kif‘as against their rivals 
and enemies, but the famous name for Aidjd in the 
classical period is Nef‘i (g.v.]. This outstanding 
kasida-writer composed a special book of satires, 
Siham-i kadad (Arrows of Fate), which contains 
violent satirical poems in the forms of kasidas and 
kit‘as against leading personalities of his time, viziers, 
scholars, poets, government officials and his own 
father. The majority of these satires contain gross 
invectives and obscenities and reflect the violent 
and arrogant temperament of the poet. Nef‘ thus 
takes vengeance on his victims by exposing their 
vices and enumerating the injustices they had made 
him suffer. Nef‘i was very popular at the courts of 
Ahmed I and particularly of Murad IV, who enjoyed 
reading his vitriolic attacks on personalities also 
known to him. It is not surprising that this made 
Nef‘_I many enemies. According to an anecdote 
reported in most contemporary sources, Murad IV, 
on a stormy day in 1039/1630, was reading the 
Stham-i Kada in the Beshiktash Palace when light- 
ning struck nearby. Drawing an evil omen from this, 
the sultan tore up the book and forbade Nef‘ to write 
any more satires. But the poet could not resist the 
temptation very long. He wrote in 1044/1634 a 
violent hidjwiye against Bayram Pasha, who was 
then deputy Grand Vizier. According to one of the 
various versions of the story (reported by Sharih al- 
manar-zade, reproduced in Na‘ima, iii, 235) the 
Sultan asked Nef‘i whether he had anything new, 
and the poet produced his satire. The sultan showed 
it to Bayram Pasha and the angry vizier obtained the 
poet’s execution. 

Nef‘i’s contemporaries, mostly victims of his in- 
vectives, and many poets of the r2th/18th century, 
particularly Hashmet (d. 1182/1768), occasionally 
wrote satirical kit‘as, but the next outstanding name 
in hidjd after Nef‘ is the Tanzimat poet and writer 
Diya (Ziya) Pasha (1825-1880) whose Zafer-ndme 
(1868), a very subtle satire on his enemy ‘Ali Pasha 
(1815-1871), the famous statesman, is a most original 
composition. It consists of three parts: (1) a kasida 
in praise of the ‘victorious’ completion of ‘Ali 
Pasha’s mission in Crete (1867), supposedly written 
by Fadil Pasha, the mutasarrif of Izmit; (2) a takhkmis 
of this kastda by a certain clerk Khayri Efendi, a 
supporter of ‘Ali Pasha; (3) a prose commentary on 
this takkmis supposedly by Hiisnii Pasha, the head 
of the Police. In the whole work, written in a refined 
style with a careful choice of words and similes, 
‘Ali Pasha, most of his great and minor supporters, 
and the abuses of the time are made the subject of a 
very subtle irony. Although all the classical niceties 
of diwdn literature are used in this work, Diya 
Pasha succeeded in giving it a very personal and 
original touch. 

Various Tanzimat writers and their successors 
produced in poetry, plays, novels and newspaper 
articles many examples of social and at times political 
satire. Because of the strict censorship, some of this 
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had to be published outside the country. Most of the 
political satire aimed at the person of Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II [g.v.] and his autocratic rule, like 
Tewfik Fikret’s famous poems Sts (the Mist, 1901) 
describing Istanbul during this reign and Bir lakza-+ 
te’ekhkhiir (One moment’s delay, 1906) about the 
unsuccessful plot against the life of the Sultan, or 
his sarcastic poems Doksan beshe doghru (Towards 
Ninety-five, t.e., A.D. 1878, when the parliamentary 
régime was brought to an end, 1912) and Khwan-i 
Yaghma (The Table of loot, 1912), against the law- 
less rule and abuses of the Union and Progress 
governments, after the Constitution of 1908. 

In the novel, social satire produced an interesting 
genre: several writers took ‘the westernizing snob’, 
the blind imitator of European manners and customs, 
as the central figure of their work and tried to kill by 
ridicule this new and, in their view dangerous, type 
of Turkish society. Ahmed Midhat’s (1844-1912) 
Felatin Bey ile Rakim Efendi (1875) and later Vah 
(1882) and Karnaval (1881) began the series; they 
were followed by Redjaizide Ekrem’s (1847-1914) 
‘Araba Sevdast (1889, published 1896) and Husayn 
Rahmi’s (1864-1944) Shik (1897), Shipsevdi (1900) 
and ‘Omer Seyf al-Din’s (1884-1920) Efriaz Bey (1919). 
At the turn of the century /idjd in Turkish poetry 
is brilliantly represented by Mehmed Eshref (1847- 
1912) who, after a year’s imprisonment for his poli- 
tical activities, went to Egypt (1903) and wrote there 
his famous satirical kasidas and ki{‘as in which ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II, his paghas, and his régime are merci- 
lessly attacked in a very personal style where irony 
and sarcasm dominate. 

A number of poets developed after the revolution 
of 1908 a new genre of satire in the form of pastiches 
or nazires, with the same metre and rhyme as well- 
known kasidas and ghazals of the great classics, 
particularly of Fudili, Nef‘i and Nedim. Two names 
stand out: Fadfi Ahmed Aykag (born 1884), the 
author of the Diwdndée-i Fadil (1913), and Khalil 
Nihad Boztepe (1882-1949), the author of Sihdm-i 
tlhdm (1923). These two poets and a few other minor 
writers of this school wrote humorous satire mainly 
of a political nature, generally aimed at the indi- 
viduals playing a prominent part in Turkey during 
the years 1908-1923. 

Between 1908 and 1920 the essayist, short-story 
writer and humorist Refik Khalid Karay (g.v.] 
(1888-1965) produced the best specimens of political 
satire in prose. In many essays he attacked and 
ridiculed the governments of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, their leading personalities, and Istanbul 
society during the First World War and immediately 
after. His mastery of the language and his colourful, 
vivid and flowing style, always scintillating with 
subtle irony, remained unrivalled in modern Turkish 
until a new prose style was developed by the gener- 
ation of young writers following the language reform 
movement of the 1930’s. Most of his satirical essays 
have been collected in the following works: (1) Sakin 
aldanma inanma kanma (1915, in Roman script 
1941); (2) Kirpi’nin dediklert (1916, 1940); (3) Agho 
Pasha’mn khatiratt (1918, 1939); (4) Istanbul’unh 
ttytizti (1920; in Roman script as Istanbul’un bir 
ytizti, 1939); (5) Ghughuklu sa‘at (1922, 1940); (6) 
Tantdiklarim (1922, 1941). 

In contemporary Turkish literature, several 
writers make use of humorous satire to combat ex- 
treme traditionalism, bigotry and political intoler- 
ance. The most popular and successful writer of this 
school is Aziz Nesin (b. 1915), the prolific short story 
writer, novelist, essayist and playwright (for a list 
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of his main works see Behcet Necatigil, Tiirk edebiya- 
tenda isimler sézhigi, Istanbul 1964, 157), who is 
essentially known as a humorist but who actually 
aims at killing by ridicule social and political pre- 
judices and the shortcomings of a society in transition. 

In Turkish folk-literature social and political satire 
is one of the principal themes, and the tales of Nasr 
al-Din Khodja and Bektashi anecdotes, folk tales, the 
stories told by meddaks (public story-tellers) abound 
in satirical criticisms of public figures and social 
prejudices. Satirical interpolations in the improvised 
conversations on set themes in the Ortaoyunu and 
the Karagéz (qq.v.] are very frequent. These public 
performances have often been censored and at times 
temporarily suspended when the element of satire 
was thought to be dangerous. 

In folk poetry a special satirical genre called 
tashlama has been developed. Tashlamas may have 
a great variety of subjects, but social injustices are 
one of their main targets (see [Ilhan Basgéz, Ttirk 
halk edebiyat: antolojist, Istanbul 1963, 16 and 129). 

In Eastern Turkish (Caghatay) literature the great 
gth/15th century poet and writer ‘Ali Shir Naw4’i 
is the most outstanding representative of satire. In 
many of the ghazals and ruba‘“s in his four diwans 
there are powerful satirical passages against hypo- 
crites and bigots. In a typical ghazal he addresses the 
wda‘iz (the preacher) in these terms: ‘What lies, what 
ridiculous behaviour, O preacher! Are you not 
ashamed of the community? They asked you to 
moderate people’s uncouthness by counsels; who 
told you to kick and break the pulpit?... The tears 
on my cheeks are because of my hidden suffering and 
not because of the effect of your sermon, O preacher! 
To drink wine at night, and by day to tell people 
not to drink it, these are really nice virtues, O 
preacher!’ (TDED, xii (1962), 43-4). Examples of 
interesting social satire of minor literary value have 
been given by some late Eastern Turkish poets in 
Turkestan like Makhmir (end of the 18th century), 
Mukimi (d. 1903) and Furkat (d. 1909). 

In Adharbaydjani Turkish two writers stand out 
in hidjd : Mirz4 Feth ‘Ali Akhund-zada (1812-1878), 
a leading modernist and the first Turkish play- 
wright, who in his plays severely criticized, in 
humorous style, the feudal society of his day, super- 
stitions, social and religious prejudices (see A. Cafe- 
roflu, Die aserbetdschanische Literatur, in Philologiae 
Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 671-4). 
But the best representative of the satire proper is 
Mirza ‘Ali Ekber Sabir (1862-1911), who, together 
with some minor poets and writers of the humorous 
and satirical review Molla Nasreddin (founded in 
Tiflis in 1906), waged a relentless campaign against 
fanaticism and ignorance, and the conventional con- 
cepts of the old diwdn literature. 
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iv. — Urpu 


Early Urdi poetry cultivated by the Sifi poets of 
Gudjarat and the court poets of Dakkan is free from 
satirical elements, which begin with Dja‘far Zattalli, 
a late r11th/17th century poet who makes a speciality 
of obscene themes and phraseology. In his Persian 
satires also he uses Urdi colloquial and obscene 
vocabulary. 

With Mirza Rafi‘ Sawda (1713-1780) (q.v.], the 
greatest hadjw (hidjd) writer in Urdi poetry, satire 
suddenly reappears and attains a developed form. 
Sawda’s satires are social as well as personal. His 
social satires such as Kasida-i shahr dshab and 
Mukkammas-i shaky dshib are ‘complaints’ of the 
life and times at a juncture when owing to the rapid 
decline of Mughal power the feudal order of Dihli’s 
society was disintegrating; and life in the city was 
precarious and undignified on account of the depre- 
dations of the Marathas and the Djats and the 
invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Most illustrative of the decadence and decline of the 
feudal society in Dihli are Sawda’s Kasida-t tadhik-i 
riasgar, a satire on a nobleman who had fallen on evil 
times, and Mathnawi dar hadjw-i Siddi Filad Khan, 
kotwal-i Shahdjahanabad, which is also full of some 
personal venom. Sawda’s personal satires such as 
those directed against a satirist of lower calibre, Mir 
Dahik, tend to be incisive, sardonic and vulgar. The 
most criticised of Sawda’s personal satires is Kasida 
dar hadjw-i shakhst ki muta‘assib bud, written from a 
Shi‘i polemical viewpoint against the theologian 
Wali Allah Dihlawi [g.v.]. 

Sawda’s great contemporary Mir Taki Mir (1722- 
1810) (q.v.] had a lyrical genius suited to the writing 
of ghasals, but the element of social satire is also 
present in his ‘complaints’ like the Dar hadjw-i 
khana-i khud. 

Hadjw developed in the Lucknow school of poetry, 
butits use was limited. Here, in comparatively secure 
social conditions, social satire is rarely found. 
Instead we have personal exchanges between poets 
like InshA (1756-1817) and Mushafi (1164-1824). 
InshA, the better satirist of the two, had a frivolous 
virtuosity which his more dignified contemporaty 
lacked. 

The satirical heritage of the Lucknow school 
produced a striking synthesis with counter-modernism 
under the impact of Western ideas and institutio s 
in the verse of Akbar Allahabadi (1846-1921), the 
pre-eminent social and political satirist of modern 
times. 

Thematically Akbar’s satire is anti-West. It aims 
to ridicule, in isolated verses as well as in short poems 
like Dihli Darbar, Bark-i kilisa and Curzon Nama, 
the glamour of British Indian life and institutions, 
and beyond it the very essence of Western civilization. 
He often directed his satire against Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan [g.v.] and the modernism of the ‘Aligarh 
movement, Akbar achieves his satirical effect by an 
intelligent cynicism, by reducing the sublime and the 
scientific to the ridiculous, by an amazing inventive- 
ness in the interplay of rhymes, by coining and 
establishing a symbolical satirical vocabulary of his 
own, by an instinct for playing to the conservative 
gallery and by a passionate though pessimistic faith 
in the values of the Muslim past. 

The tradition of political satire established by 
Akbar soon became a broad movement. The freedom 
movements organized by the Indian National 
Congress, the Khilafat Conference and the Muslim 
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League produced a school of more sustained and 
topical satire. Its outstanding representative was 
Zafar ‘Ali Khan, a political leader of shifting loyalties 
and the editor of the Zamindar. During and since the 
1920’s topical political satire became one of the 
regular and attractive features of Urdé& journalism. 

Prose satire in Urdii had its beginnings in the 
dastan literature of the early nineteenth century, 
especially in the Tilism-i hishrubé. From the prose 
dastan the satirical elements travelled to the modern 
novel and are discernible in Ibn al-Wakt, a novel in 
which Nadhir Ahmad (1836-1912) seems to ridicule 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s adoption of the Western style 
of living. Sarshar’s (1845-1903) novels have also an 
element of social satire. Caricature, bordering on 
generalized satire, forms the subject matter and 
details of the novels of Sayyid Sadjdjad Husayn, 
founder and editor of the humorous journal Awadh 
Pané. 

Awadh Pané, modelled on Punch, was published in 
Lucknow in 1877 and continued until 1912. It was 
conservative in social outlook and opposed Sayyid 
Abmad Kh§an’s loyalism and modernism. Much of 
its satirical content is directed against the ‘Aligarh 
movement and Western institutions. Awadh Pané 
established the tradition of prose satire in Urdi 
journalism, which is traceable in a number of journals 
that have succeeded it as well as in the columns of 
caustic political comment which are a permanent 
feature of Urdt newspapers. 

Bibliography: Diwan-i Mir Dja‘far Zattalli, 
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Mir, Kulliyyat, Lucknow 1941; Insha, Diwan, 
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(Aziz AHMAD) 
aL-HIDJA°, HUROUF (see HUROF AL-HIDJA’]. 
HIDJAB (a., from the verb kadjaba “‘to hide from 

view, conceal”) is used of any veil placed in front 
of a person or an object in order to conceal it from 
view or to isolate it. In medicine, it is a membrane 
which separates certain parts of the organism: 
al-fidjab al-hadjiz or hidjab al-djawf “diaphragm”, 
al-hidjab al-mustabtin “pleura” and hidjab al-buka- 
riyya “hymen” (al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf; LA; Dozy, 
Suppl.). 

Scarcely anything is known of the pre-Islamic use 
of this word; but the Kur’4n, though it is found 
there only seven times, provides as valuable infor- 
mation on the basic and metaphorical meaning of 
the term as it does, to a certain extent, on its evo- 
lution. In general Aidja@b in the Kur’4n means a 
separation: it is the veil or the curtain behind which 
Mary isolated herself from her family (XIX, 17); it 
is also the separate establishment (later the gynae- 
ceum) which was imposed at first only on the wives 
of the Prophet (XXXIII, 53; cf. XXXIII, 32), 
apparently on the advice of ‘Umar. On the Day of 
Judgement, the saved will be separated from the 
damned by a krdjazb (VII, 46), which is glossed as 
wall (sér) by the commentators, who deduce this 
interpretation from Kur?’4n LVI, 13. “It belongs 
not to any mortal that God should speak to him, 


except by revelation, or from behind a veil’? (XLII, 
51), a veil apparently intended to protect the elect 
from the brilliance of the Divine countenance. 
Hidjab is finally a sort of veil which envelops, either 
actually (the sun which vanishes behind the veil 
of the night, Kur’4n, XX XVIII, 32) or in a mystic 
sense, people and things. This last meaning is par- 
ticularly worthy of note. The unbelievers say to the 
Prophet ‘‘our hearts are veiled ...; and in our ears 
is a heaviness; and between us and thee there is a 
veil (XLI, 5). ‘““We place between thee, and those 
who do not believe in the world to come, a curtain 
obstructing (&:djab°* masidr®™)” (XVII, 45). The 
commentators do not agree on the meaning 
of the expression. It is considered to be 
either an invisible curtain sent by Allah to conceal 
the Prophet from the eyes of those who sought to 
kill him (Djaldlayn) or a veil which dimmed the 
intelligence of renegades so that they were incapable 
of understanding the recitation of the Kur?4n (al- 
Baydawi). The latter interpretation is to be compared 
with Kur?’4n, LXXXIII, 14f., where it is stated 
that profits “rust” the heart so that truth cannot 
penetrate it. 

In a hadith reported by Abii Dharr, hidjab is used 
as a synonym for the veil of death. “Allah’’, the 
Prophet is reported to have said, ‘‘will pardon His 
servant so long as the veil has not fallen’’—‘‘O 
Messenger of God, what does the #idjab consist of ?” 
—‘It is”, he said, ‘‘when the soul dies while it is 
mushrika (one who “associates”? other gods with 
God)’’. 

In classical and contemporary Islam, fidjab 
seems to have developed, often starting from tts 
Kuranic bases, in four different directions. 

I. The separation, which was imposed at first 
only on the wives of the Prophet, was later extended 
to all free Muslim women. The wearing of the veil 
marks the transition from childhood to puberty, 
and from spinsterhood to marriage. It is true that 
the material used to cover the head and face is 
usually referred to by the words lithim, kind‘, 
burku* (Dozy, Dict. des vétements); but hidjdb, while 
meaning also the veil itself, refers particularly to 
an institution. 

Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry proves that the custom 
had already been observed before the time of Mu- 
hammad, the veil having been the prerogative of 
women of a certain rank, who used for this nasif, 
sttr, sidjf, etc. (Ali al-Hashim!, al-Mar’a fi 'I-shiy 
al-djahili, 79-80, 146). The’ verses of the Kur’4n 
in which the wives and daughters of the Prophet 
are commanded “‘to draw their veils close to them” 
(XXXIII, 59 — djilbab, djalabib —) and ‘‘to the 
believing women ... to cast their veils over their 
bosoms’? (XXIV, 31) probably date from the year 
5 (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, viii, 173-4). Nevertheless 
‘A?isha is said to have worn the veil from the time 
of her marriage with Muhammad (tbid., viii, 59), 
which took place in Shawwal in the year 1 (al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab, i, 403). 

It is certain that this custom was very little ob- 
served in Medina. The Kur’4n justifies it in fact on 
the ground that thus “it is likelier [the believing 
women] will be known and not hurt” (X XXIII, 59). 
But with the expansion of Islam the custom spread 
rapidly in Arabia and elsewhere. It was adopted 
by almost all the women in towns, especially those 
belonging to the leisured classes; but neither the 
Bedouins nor the peasant women nor working women 
adopted it completely. 

The wearing of the veil, being general in the towns, 
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where intellectual movements developed and spread, 
contributed to a large extent to the keeping of Mus- 
lim women in a sort of seclusion. At the end of the 
1gth century, however, under the influence of the 
reformist ideas of the Khedive Isma‘il, who founded 
in Cairo in about 1290/1873 the first school for 
girls, some Egyptian women abandoned the veil. 
But the real champion of feminism was Kasim Amin. 
In his work Tabrir al-mar’a, in which is apparent 
the influence of Skaykk Muhammad ‘Abduh’s 
liberal interpretation of the Kur’4n, he denounced 
the keeping of women in a state of subjection, 
stated their right to education and stressed the evils 
of the veil, which he considered to be ‘“‘the vilest 
form of servitude”. Nevertheless, he did not demand 
that it be totally abolished, but simply proposed 
that it should conform only with the strict demands 
of religion. As a jurist, he stated that there is in fact 
in Islamic law no text which justifies the use of the 
veil in the way which was then current. This opened 
the battle for the emancipation of women. Kasim 
Amin also returned to the charge in his other work, 
“The new woman’. These works shocked Egypt and 
feelings ran high on the subject. TJal‘at Pasha 
Harb, who led the opposition, wrote in reply two 
works in which, also in the name of religion, he de- 
fended the old system of education. The women 
were evidently on the side of Kasim Amin. Malak 
Hifni Nasif, better known by her pseudonym 
Bahithat al-Badiya, edited his Nis@iyyat, and Mayy 
Ziyadda wrote a series of articles on the problem which 
she dedicated to her colleague. In 1925 the Egyptian 
feminist movement was born. Its president, Madame 
Huda Sha‘rawi Pasha, formally abandoned the veil 
in 1926, and her gesture has been imitated increas- 
ingly by other Muslim women. 

II. Hidjab signifies also the curtain behind which 
caliphs and rulers concealed themselves from the 
sight of their household. This custom, which appears 
to have been unknown to the early inhabitants of 
the Hidjiz, seems to have been introduced in Islam 
by the Umayyads, probably under the influence 
of the Sasanid civilization. The partition is also known 
as sitara and sitr, but the custom is the same, and 
it finally developed into an institution (to be dis- 
tinguished from the fidjaba, sometimes also called 
hidjab, which indicates the office of chamberlain 
{see HADJTB)). 

According to the Ps.-Djahiz, Mu‘awiya and the 
majority of his successors were separated from their 
household by a curtain (st#éra) so that none of the 
latter could see the actions of the caliph when, under 
the influence of drink, he was no longer in control of 
himself (Le livre de la couronne, tr. Ch. Pellat, 59). 
The behaviour of the ‘Abbasid rulers was sometimes 
less discreet: al-Amin in particular preferred the 
company of his courtiers and familiars to being 
isolated behind a hanging (&#djab) (#bid., 70). 

Introduced into Andalusia, North Africa and Egypt, 
this institution grew more complicated as court 
life developed, particularly among the Fatimids, 
where there gradually became established an ela- 
borate ceremonial comparable with that of By- 
zantium (M. Canard, Le cérémonial fatimite). It 
should be mentioned that, although it was always 
the same institution, with the Fatimids, influenced 
as they were by Shi@ ideas concerning the divine 
nature of the Fatimid imam (cf. al-Makrizi, Khifa}, i, 
456, where he is compared to the Deity), it seems to 
have been prompted by other considerations and 
to have responded to different needs. The caliph, 
considered as the hypostasis of the Active Intellig- 


ence of the world, was almost the object of worship. 
Because of this he was expected to hide himself as 
far as possible from the eyes of his faithful followers, 
who were thus protected from the radiance of his 
countenance. 

In Cairo, the official in charge of the curtain was 
called sahib al-madjlis (al-Kalkashandi Swdk, iii, 
485; al-Makrizi, Khifaf, i, 386), a different office 
from that of s@hkib al-ba@b, or master of the door, who 
was the same as the Great Chamberlain. He was 
called also mutawalli ’l-sitr (al-Makrizi, op. cit., i, 411) 
and séhib al-sity (M. Canard, op. cit., 374; Alf 
layla wa-layla, i, 147, ed. of Imprimerie catholi- 
que, Beirut 1956). He was the Chief Eunuch and 
sometimes combined with the office of Master of 
the Curtain that of Chamberlain (M. Canard, op. cit., 
374 n.). During receptions it was his particular duty 
to inform the vizier when the caliph was installed 
in his place and to give the order to his two assistants 
to raise the curtain in front of the ruler. The latter 
then appeared seated on his throne and facing the 
gathering. At the end of the audience the curtain 
was lowered and he then returned to his apartments 
({al-Kalkashandi, op. cit., iii, 499 f.). A sity was also 
suspended in front of the door of the audience cham- 
ber when the ruler wished to ride in procession on 
the occasion of the New Year. The vizier and the 
important dignitaries waited outside, near to the 
sovereign’s mount. At the proper moment the curtain 
was raised and the caliph came out, preceded by his 
eunuchs, and mounted his horse (al-Kalkashandi, 
op. cit., i, 506). 

The use of the #idjé@b was current in Fatimid 
receptions and solemnities, and its use during 
Ramadan should be particularly mentioned. On the 
second, third and fourth Fridays of this month, the 
caliph visited the mosque. On his arrival he ascended 
the minbar and sat under the cupola (kubba). At 
his invitation, the vizier also ascended, approached 
him, publicly kissed his hands and his feet, and closed 
the curtains. The ruler was thus hidden as though in 
a litter (hawdadj). He then pronounced a short ser- 
mon, after which the vizier opened the curtains 
{al-Kalkashandi, op. cit., iii, 511; al-Makrizi, op. cit., 
i, 451 ff.). On the day of ‘id al-fitr [g.v.], after the 
solemn prayer, the kddi, from the minbar, named 
one by one the dignitaries who had been granted 
the honour of mounting the steps and of occupying 
the places on the left and the right of the sovereign. 
At a signal from the vizier, everyone veiled himself 
and then the caliph, also veiled, began to speak. 
At the end of the address they withdrew their veils 
(al-Kalkashandi, op. cit., iti, 514). 

At the Shi_i ceremony of mourning for the death 
of Husayn, the caliph, his face veiled, on a seat with- 
out a cushion, received the dignitaries, who were 
also veiled (al-Makrizi, op. cit., i, 431). 

Ibn Khaldiin distinguished several sorts of hidjab 
which a state adapts to its needs as it develops. 
The first is adopted when nomadism is abandoned 
and the sovereign, giving up primitive customs, 
separates himself from the people and allows only 
his intimates to cross his threshold. With the devel- 
opment of the state and of the complexity of its 
workings, a second hidjab is instituted: this allows 
only those who are initiated into the customs and 
etiquette of the court to have any communication 
with the sovereign. In their turn the ruler’s familiars 
and intimates also place a hidjab between themselves 
and the people. Finally, as the state declines, the 
dignitaries who have placed on the throne the heirs 
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themselves the privileges of power. The dictator 
then sequesters the sovereign: he isolates him from 
his family and from his councillors by a hidjab, 
making him believe that his dignity demands that 
he be separated from them (Mukaddima, ii, 100-3, 
tr. Rosenthal, ii, 111-3). 

III, In the eyes of the mystics, hedjab represents 
everything that veils the true end (al-Djurdjani, 
TaYifat, 86), all that makes man insensitive to 
the Divine Reality. “It is a curtain interposed be- 
tween the novice and his desire, between the marks- 
man and his target’? (Massignon, Hallé, 699). It 
is produced by the impression, on the heart, of the 
images of the tangible world, which hinder the ma- 
nifestation of the truth. The man who is “veiled’’ 
(mahdjub) is he whose heart is closed to the Divine 
light, because his awareness is dominated by sensual 
or mental passion. “‘Your veil is your infatuation”, 
said al-Halladj (Massignon, of. cit., 699). In fact 
there are many causes of this veiling. The more 
man’s natural tendencies are fed with food, the 
stronger does his lower soul become, and passion 
spreads impetuously through his limbs; and in each 
vein a different sort of veil comes into being (al- 
Hudjwiri, Kashf, 325). The realization of the myst- 
ical union is impeded equally by the internal feelings 
which are centred on the soul, the reason and the 
spirit. The veil of the nafs is the passions and the 
desires, that of the heart is all observation which 
has no foundation, and that of the reason is its 
dwelling on intelligible meanings (al-Tahanawi, 
Kashshaf, i, 276). 

The opposite of the #idjab which is characterized 
by the contraction (kabd [q.v.]) of the heart is the 
hashf (revelation), which means, by contrast, its 
expansion (bas} [q.v.]), its spreading open. Kab¢ and 
bast are two involuntary states which no human 
effort can produce or destroy, for they proceed from 
God (al-Hudjwiri, op. cit., 374). However, when the 
lower soul is so weakened that it is incapable of 
overcoming obstacles, and when passion is annihil- 
ated, then all vain desires are effaced in the ma- 
nifestation of the truth. The veil is rent and he who 
seeks God attains the fullness of his desire (al- 
Hudjwiri, op. cit., 325). 

IV. Finally, #idjab is a mystical separation, a 
supernatural isolation, a supra-terrestrial protection, 
in fact an amulet [see T1LAsM] which renders its 
wearer invulnerable and ensures success for his 
enterprises. A shaykh or a fakir writes cabbalistic 
signs and Kur?dnic verses on a sheet of paper which, 
for a small sum, he gives to petitioners. These writ- 
ings are considered to be most efficacious and to 
have the power to attract a husband’s love, to cure 
a sick person, to render a barren woman fertile and 
even to protect from bullets. They are worn round 
the neck and must never be taken off (Jaussen, 
Moab, 35f. and 381; the same use of the word 
hidjab is found in Syria and among the nomads 
of the Negev who have recently been the object of 
a study by J. Chelhod). 
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HIDJABA [see HADJIB]. 

AL-HIDJAR (sing. hidjra), settlements established 
by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Al Su‘td (d. 
1373/1953), then Sultan of Nadjd, to promote the 
sedentarization of the Bedouins of Saudi Arabia 
during the first quarter of this century. 

During the first decade of his career, ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Al Su‘id attempted to revive the old religious 
enthusiasm among the virile, but often volatile, 
Bedouins as a basis for the recovery and the control 
of his realm. After the mujawwi‘an (preachers) had 
spread religious enlightenment and prepared for the 
idea of an agricultural, settled life, the first and most 
successful hidjra, or Bedouin settlement, was estab- 
lished in 1330/1912 at al-Artawiyya, between al- 
Kuwayt and Nadjd, in the dira (tribal territory) of 
Mutayr. This settlement was soon followed by an- 
other at al-Ghatghat in the dira of ‘Utayba. In both 
settlements members of various tribes constituted 
the fraternity of Ikhw4n [g.v.], though the mixing 
of tribes was not practised in most of the colonies. 

The prospect of conflict with both Al Rashid of 
Hail and the Sharifs of Mecca gave impetus to the 
process of settlement, and eventually there were 
about 130 such colonies in al-Hidjaz and Nadjd. 
So successful was the movement in arousing the 
religious ardour of its members that some of the 
Ikhwan became more zealous than ‘Abd al-SAziz 
himself and turned against him in rebellion. In the 
final crushing of the Ikhwan rebellion (1348/1930) 
some of their settlements were razed to the ground. 
The King then set out to create the nucleus of a 
modern, standing army which proved its worth in 
establishing peace throughout the length and breadth 

of his Kingdom. 
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(A. H. Kamat) 

aL-HIDJAZ, the birthplace and still the spiritual 
centre of Islam, is the north-western part of 
the Arabian Peninsula. As the site of the Ka‘ba, 
as the home of the Prophet Muhammad and the 
scene of Allah’s revelations to him (manzil al-waky), 
and as the capital district of the early Islamic state, 
al-Hidjaz is for Muslims as much the Holy Land 
(al-btlad al-mukaddasa) as Palestine is for Jews and 
Christians. Muslims are, in fact, even more zealous 
in guarding the inviolate character of their chief 
shrines; the areas surrounding Mecca (Makka) and 
Medina (al-Madina al-Munawwara) are sacred pre- 
serves (karams) which only Muslims are allowed to 
enter, and restrictions have often been placed on the 
penetration of non-Muslims into other parts of al- 
Hidjaz. 

While agreeing in general that al-Hidjaz means 
“the barrier’, the Arabic sources differ in inter- 
preting its application. The commonest view is that 
the barrier is the mountain chain of al-Sarat [g.v.] 
separating the lowland of al-Ghawr or Tihama [qq.v.] 
along the Red Sea from the interior uplands of Nadjd 
{q.v.]. Another view holds that the barrier stands 
between al-Sha’m in the north and al-Yaman in the 
south, and modern geological research has shown 
that the mountains of these two regions lie beyond 
the Arabian Shield [see (djazirat) AL-‘ARAB] to which 
al-Sarat belongs. 

The concept of al-Hidjaz as an obstacle also derives 
from the fact that much of its area is covered by lava 
tracts (harras [q.v.]), which make it “a black barrier”’ 
(Yakit, s.v.). Among the best known karras in the 
early Islamic period were those bearing the names of 
Layla, Wakim, al-Nar, and Bani Sulaym. Further 
research needs to be done on identifying these and 
on determining the correct forms of the modern 
names. On a visit to Tabak, for example, the author 
learned that the harras to the south are called al- 
R.hat (vowelling uncertain) and ‘Uwayrid, not al- 
Raha and al-‘Uwayrid as often given on maps. 

No substantial agreement exists on defining the 
geographical limits of al-Hidjaz. Although Tihama 
is, strictly speaking, not a part of al-Hidjaz, it is 
often included in the region. Mecca in the hills has 
been called Tihamiyya, and Medina half Tihamiyya 
and half Hidjaziyya. In the east al-Hidjaz is some- 
times carried as far as Fayd near Adja? [g.v.] and 
Salma, but this is an extreme interpretation, as is the 
one that extends al-Hidj4z northwards into Palestine. 
The most circumscribed version of the northern 
extent excludes Madyan and its hinterland Hisma 
from al-Hidjaz. In the south al-Hidj4z once marched 
with al-Yaman, but in recent times ‘Asir [g.v.] has 
been interposed between the two. As treated in this 
article, al-Hidj4z corresponds in general to the 
Western Province of the modern Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 

For descriptive purposes al-Hidjaz may be divided 
into three sections: northern, central, and southern. 
The central section, by far the most important for 
the history of Islam, is dealt with first. 

The central section may be taken as bounded 
in the south by the lands in the vicinity of al-Ta7if, 
Mecca, and Djudda [¢qg.v.], and in the north by the 
lands in the vicinity of Medina and Yanbu‘ [gq.v.]. 
From the verge of Medina a vast karra runs along 
al-Sarat for about 300 km. almost to Mecca. 


The old road from al-T aif went north to the valley 
of al-Nakhla al-Yamaniyya, down which it descended 
towards Mecca. In this valley was Karn al-Manazil, 
the early mikat (see 1H RAM] for pilgrims from southern 
Nadjd and Oman; the present mikdt is a place called 
al-Sayl al-Kabir in the same valley. In al-Nakhla 
al-Sha’miyya was Dhat ‘Irk, the mikdt for pilgrims 
from northern Nadjd and Iraq coming along Darb 
Zubayda, the route which the consort of Haran al- 
Rashid provided with cisterns and other amenities. 
Dhat ‘Irk is often mentioned as the limit of al-Hidjaz 
in this direction, A paved highway now winds down 
the mountains from al-Jaif directly to Mecca, so 
that the long loop to the north is avoided. The two 
Nakhlas, now called simply al-Yamaniyya and al- 
Shamiyya, empty into Wadi Fatima (classical Marr 
al-Zahran), the fertile bed of which is crossed by the 
road from Mecca to Djudda. 

Throughout the history of Islam travellers between 
Mecca and Medina have had a choice between two 
ways, one following the coast (al-Tarik or al-Darb 
al-Sultani) and the other running east of the great 
harra (al-Tarik or al-Darb al-Sharki), with variations 
in the itinerary for each way. Before the introduction 
of motor vehicles those choosing al-Tarik al-Sultani 
usually by-passed Djudda in order to save time. 
Three hours out of Mecca were the domed tomb and 
mosque of the Prophet’s last wife, Maymiina [q.».], 
in Sarif, where she was married. North of Wadi 
Fatima the road went through ‘Usfan, the scene of 
the Prophet’s raid on the tribesmen of Lihyan [q.v.]. 
Next the road traversed the cultivated area of 
Khulays set back some distance from the coast. Not 
far beyond al-Kadima the Red Sea would be sighted. 
Rabigh, though a port, had no proper harbour; ships 
anchored well away from the shore and transferred 
their cargoes to local sailing craft. As the mika¢ for 
pilgrims coming overland from Syria, Egypt, and 
al-Maghrib, Rabigh succeeded the now ruined village 
of al-Djuhfa, which lies in a valley reaching the sea 
just south of Rabigh. Pilgrims coming down the 
Red Sea enter into thram as their ship passes Rabigh. 
North of Rabigh is the reputed burial place of the 
Prophet’s mother, Amina, at al-Abwa? [q.v.], now 
called al-Khurayba. 

From Rabigh secondary routes ran northwards 
through the mountains to Medina, providing a more 
direct but more difficult approach than al-Tarik al- 
Sultani, which continued to hug the coast. From the 
port of Mastira an alternate route known as ‘“‘the 
detour’”’ (al-Malaff) turned inland, but the main road 
did not do so until it reached Badr Hunayn [q.v.], 
where the Prophet humbled Kuraysh on the battle- 
field. The road from Yanbu‘, which has taken the 
place of al-Djar [g.v.] as the principal port for Medina, 
joins the road from the south at Badr, whence al- 
Tarik al-Sultani ascends Wadi al-Safra? towards 
Medina. In this valley ‘Abd Allah b, Sa‘id of Nadjd 
won a signal victory over Ahmad Tisin and his 
army from Egypt in 1226/1811. 

Now that an asphalt highway joins Mecca and 
Medina via Djudda, Rabigh, and Badr, it is easier 
and faster not to take the short cuts through ‘Usfan 
and the mountain passes farther north. 

The usual course for al-Tarik al-Sharki runs north- 
wards down ‘Akik Dhat ‘Irk [see aL-‘axix]. Some- 
times it goes through the old oases of Hadha and 
Sufayna on the eastern edge of the karra, and at 
other times it passes a little to the east of them. The 
oasis of al-Suwarikiyya (modern al-Suwayrikiyya), 
also on the eastern edge of the s#arra, is even farther 
off the road. North of the modern mine of Mahd al- 
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Dhahab, now abandoned, al-Tarik al-Sharki proceeds 
for a space down another valley named al-‘Akik 
south-east of Medina, which is different from the 
“blessed valley” of al-SAkik west of the city. 

The main route from Medina to Nadjd forks just 
after the oasis of al-Handkiyya, one branch continuing 
eastwards to al-Kasim and the other heading north- 
wards to Hail. The main route east from Mecca 
(Darb al-Hidjiz) now runs from al-Sayl al-Kabir via 
al-Ka‘iyya and al-Dawadimi to al-Riyad, replacing 
the old pilgrim trail via al-Kunsuliyya and al- 
Kuway‘iyya. 

The northern section of al-Hidjaz may be 
taken as extending to the boundary between Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan, which stretches from a point 
south of al-‘Akaba [¢.v.] over to the range of al- 
Tubayk. The occupation by the state of Israel of a 
position on the Gulf of al-‘Akaba has made it im- 
possible for pilgrims to follow the old overland route 
from Sinai via al-CAkaba. Among the small ports are 
Hakl and Makn4 on the Gulf of al-‘Akaba, and al- 
Muwaylih, DabA, al-Wadjh, and Amladj (orthography 
uncertain) on the Red Sea. From al-Wadjh tracks 
cut across the mountains to meet the interior highway 
at or near al-‘UI4. 

During the past century the heaviest traffic in the 
northern section of al-Hidjéz has been over the 
routes east of al-Sarat, first the old Syrian pilgrim 
road through Tabik and al-‘UI4 [¢q.v.] and then the 
Hidjiz Railway [g.v.], which in most places followed 
the pilgrim road closely. The railway was damaged 
during the First World War, and reconstruction did 
not begin until 1383/1964. In the meantime a paved 
highway was being built north from Medina to Tabik 
and the Jordan boundary. The highway runs through 
Khaybar and Tayma@? (qq.v.], both of which lie a con- 
siderable distance east of the pilgrim road and the 
railway. 

The southern section of al-Hidjaz has higher 
mountains, more rainfall, and much more cultivation 
than the other two sections. A road parallels the 
coast from Djudda through the ports of al-Lith, al- 
Kunfudha, and Haly (Haly Ibn Ya‘kib [9.v.], once 
regarded as the southern limit of al-Hidjaz) to al- 
Kahma, now reckoned as the beginning of Tihamat 
‘Asir. The lower parts of the valleys that flow sea- 
wards furnish good areas for agriculture. 

A highland road from al-Ta’if leads to the oasis of 
al-Khurma (not Khurma, as shown on the map in 
EI®, i, 708) on the far side of the range of Hadn (this 
range is often given as the limit of al-Hidjaz in these 
parts). Another highland road links al-Ta*if with 
Turaba (or Taraba), also on the other side of Hadn, 
and a third takes a more direct course to Bisha [g.v.], 
beyond which lies Tathlith at the southeastern end 
of al-Hidjéz. Eastward-bound travellers use tracks 
from the border areas to al-Riyad, W4di al-Dawasir, 
and other places in Nadjd. Agriculture in the high- 
lands is concentrated in the eastern oases and along 
the crest of al-Sarat. 

The map in EI’, i, 891, shows the principal tribes 
in al-Hidjaz in the time of the Prophet, apart from 
Kuraysh of Mecca and al-Aws and al-Khazradj 
{¢q.v.] of Medina. These three have long since dis- 
appeared from al-Hidjaz as important tribal aggre- 
gations, their members having been absorbed into 
the broader Islamic community. The populations of 
Mecca, Medina, and Djudda have become cosmopol- 
itan; many non-Arabs are resident there, and the 
importance of tribal connexions is dwindling. 
Dispersed remnants of Kuraysh remain in al-Hidjaz, 
mainly as small tribes or clans claiming descent from 
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the Prophet [see sHarIr], some of whom have 
adopted the Bedouin way of life. Kuraysh has been 
the mother of sovereigns and dynasties, producing 
the Rashidiin Caliphs, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, the 
Umayyads, the ‘Abbasids, and a number of lesser 
ruling houses in al-Hidjaz itself, foremost among 
them being the Hashimids [g.v.] of Mecca. Other 
noteworthy survivors of Kuraysh in al-Hidjiz are 
Bani Shayba [¢.v.], the hereditary custodians of the 
Ka‘ba. 

The map also does not show the three Jewish 
tribes of the Medina area, Bani Kaynuka‘, Bani 
Kurayza, and Banu ’1-Nadir [gq.v.], all of whom seem 
to have disappeared leaving no trace. 

From the central section of al-Hidj4z the tribes of 
Sulaym and Hilal [¢.v.], a branch of Hawazin, took 
part in the mass migration of Bedouins to Egypt and 
on to al-Maghrib in the 5th/11th century. Their place 
has been occupied by Harb [q.v.] as the dominant 
tribe in the area between the two Holy Cities. 

In the vicinity of Mecca and al-Ta°if four ancient 
tribes still exist: Hudhayl [q.v.], from whose ranks 
sprang an array of poets; Thakif [g.v.], the early 
masters of al-Ja?if; Fahm, the tribe of the brigand 
bard Ta?abbata Sharran [g.v.]; and Sa‘d b. Bakr, the 
tribe that is reported to have introduced the young 
Muhammad, the future Prophet, to Bedouin ways 
while he was in the care of the nurse Halima [g.v.] 
(the people of Sa‘d are today all settled in villages). 
Among the more modern tribes are the Djahadila 
along the coast south of Djudda and ‘Adwan in the 
mountains south of al-Taif, whose chief, ‘Uthman 
al-Muda’ifi, played a prominent role in the struggle 
involving the sharif Ghalib of Mecca, the House of 
Su‘id, and Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt during the 
early 13th/19th century. 

In the northern section of al-Hidjaz the tribes of 
‘Udhra and Djudham [gq.v.] have vanished, their 
ranges now being occupied in a general way by al- 
Huwaytat [q.v.] towards the coast and Bani ‘Atiyya 
in the interior. Muzayna [q.v.], Fazdra, and Sa‘d 
Hudhaym have dissolved, but Bali [see EJ? and EI*, 
S.V. AL-BALAWI] and Djuhayna [see EJ*, Suppl.) 
remain as flourishing entities based respectively on 
al-Wadjh and Yanbu‘. 

The tribes shown on the map for the southern 
section of al-Hidjaz have given way to the great 
confederations of Zahran and Ghamid [gq.v.) in 
the highlands and numerous other tribes in their 
neighbourhood and in Tihama. 

The borderlands between al-Hidjaz and Nadjd are 
occupied by elements of the modern tribes of Mutayr, 
‘Utayba, the Bukim, and Subay‘ [gq.v.], who have 
replaced such older tribal groups as Ghatafan and 
Hawéazin [qq.v.]. In the far south is the tribe which 
bears the hoary name of Kahtan [q.v.]. 

As the history of al-Hidjaz is intimately bound up 
with the history of Mecca and Medina and the many 
other places and the various tribes referred to above, 
it will not be recounted here. Suffice it to say that 
since the beginning of time al-Hidjaz was the official 
name of an independent polity for less than ten 
years, under the reign of King al-Husayn b. ‘Ali from 
1334/1916 to 1343/1924. Since 1344/1925 the whole 
of al-Hidj4z has belonged to the domains of the 
House of Su‘id. 

Always a poor land inhabited by a people who 
chafed under the restraints of law and order, al- 
Hidjaz is now in many ways coming upon brighter 
times. The rapaciousness of the tribes, which for 
centuries made the overland pilgrimage a perilous 
undertaking, has been curbed and intertribal feuding 
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brought to an end. Impressive improvements in 
communications by land, sea, and air; closer ties 
with the outside world; and developments in edu- 
cation, public health, and other fields are bringing 
an easier life to many of the inhabitants. The revenue 
received by the Saudi Arabian government from the 
petroleum industry has freed al-Hidjaz from its former 
dependence on the bounty of Muslims abroad. 
Bibléography: See the bibliographies for 
Djazirat aL-‘ARAB, MAKKA, and aL-MaDINA. The 
topography of al-Hidjaz is depicted with a rel- 
atively high degree of accuracy on detailed maps 
(1: 500,000) published by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey (1958-62). Toponyms are given in 
the Latin and Arabic scripts, but the standard of 
accuracy for these does not match that of the 
topography. The areas discussed in this article are 
covered by geographic maps I-200B, I-204B, 
I-205B, I-210B, I-211B, 1-216B, and I-217B in 
the series entitled ‘“‘Miscellaneous Geologic Investi- 
gations’. Corresponding geologic maps are also 
available. The data on the 1: 500,000 maps are 
summarized on a map of the Arabian Peninsula 
(1: 2,000,000) issued in separate English and 
Arabic versions by the USGS (2nd ed., 1963). 
(G. RENTz) 
HIDJAZ RAILWAY, one of the two major rail- 
way projects (the other being the Baghdad Railway) 
of the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid II. Its ostensible 
purpose was to facilitate the hadjdj by means of a 
railway laid between Damascus and the Holy Cities, 
and its construction was used to further the Pan- 
Islamic policies and propaganda of the Sultan. It also 
served the more practical strategic and military pur- 
pose of transporting troops to the often turbulent Ara- 
bian provinces of the Empire and thus establishing 
effective control over them. It had been contem- 
plated for a long time. In May 1900, the Sultan, by 
an Imperial trade, created two Commissions, one 
supervisory at Istanbul under ‘Izzet Pasha, a 
Damascene who was a member of the palace staff, 
and the other executive at Damascus under the 
walt of Syria. At the same time ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
himself donating a gift of £ T. 50,000, appealed to 


Muslims all over the world for subscriptions. But not j 


all contributions were voluntary: civil and military 
officials of the Empire were ordered to contribute 
a part of their salary and a special stamp duty was 
levied on all classes and creeds. The balance sheet 
generally showed a surplus, and the scheme never 
suffered from lack of finance. Included in the project 
was a branch line from Dar‘a to Haifa, for which the 
concession had been granted to a British firm in 
1890 but which the firm had failed to complete. The 
few miles of line actually laid by the firm and the 
building material were purchased by the Hidjaz 
Commission. Two other branch lines, one from 
Zarka? to the phosphate mines near al-Salt and 
another from Ma‘an to SAkaba (later abandoned in 
1905, in consequence of the frontier dispute between 
Egypt and Turkey), were also planned. In 1901, the 
Italian engineer, La Bella, origina!ly entrusted with 
the construction work, was replaced by the German 
engineer, Meissner, under whose direction the con- 
struction was completed, though beyond al-‘UIla 
only Muslim engineers were employed. The Damascus- 
Medina line was surveyed by Mukhtar Bey, a 
Turkish engineer; it generally followed the old 
pilgrim and caravan road, deviating only occasionally 
to avoid hills and unsuitable ground. Its construction 
through a country mostly waterless, vividly described 
in T. E. Lawrence’s Seven pillars of wisdom as an 


area of ‘thronging suns’ and ‘feverish winds’ where 
attacks of dysentery were a frequent curse, was a 
remarkable feat. Water supply presented the greatest 
difficulty and was partly overcome either by con- 
structing wells and working them by steam-pumps 
or windmills or by bringing water in railway-trucks. 
Considerable engineering difficulties were encountered 
near ‘Amman with its steep gradients (where the 
train while ascending to Kesir had to be taken up in 
two sections), and near al-‘Akaba al-Hidjaziyya, 
where the line reached a height of over 3,700 ft. 
abovesea level and immediately afterwards descended 
through sharp curves in the wild ravine known as 
Batn al-Ghil. Construction was made possible 
through the employment of military labour—three 
regular Nigam battalions and two specially enrolled 
battalions raised by conscription—totalling about 
5,650 men, who received a special additional allow- 
ance for their work. Military labour was confined to 
simple navvying and the laying of the permanent 
way, while the more difficult work like constructing 
the bridges, station buildings, culverts and tunnels 
was given to Italians, Greeks and Montenegrins. 

The railhead reached Zarka? (203 km. from 
Damascus) in 1902, Katrina (326 km.) in 1903, 
Ma‘an (459 km.) in 1904, Dhat al-Hadjdj (610 km.) 
in 1906, al-‘Ul4 (993 km.) in 1907, and Medina 
(1320 km.) in 1908. The Dar‘a Haifa section (160 km.) 
was completed in 1905. The railway cost about 
£ 4,000,000, including the purchase of rolling-stock 
and construction of necessary buildings (Consular 
Reports). Between 1904 and 1917 the Dar‘a-Haifa 
section was extended to Bosra, and branch lines 
from ‘Akka to Balad al-Shaykh (17 km.), ‘Afila to 
Ludd (100 km.), WAdi al-Sir to al-‘Awdja’ (155 km.), 
al-Tin to Bayt Hanum (39 km.) were added (Foreign 
Office Handbook, Syria and Palestine, London 1920, 
69). The laying of the main tract (Damascus-Medina, 
Dar‘a-Haifa), which averaged 182 km. a year—a rate 
of progress not achieved even by the Anatolian 
Railway—was the quickest in the history of the 
Ottoman Railways. With the exception of a few 
carriages which were made at the marine arsenal, 
the entire material was purchased from abroad; rails 
and sleepers were supplied by Belgian, German and 
American firms and the rolling-stock by Belgian and 
German firms only. The length of trains was usually 
determined by the weight the engine could haul up 
the steep gradients of the ‘Amman and Yarmik 
valleys. Originally hand-brakes were used but 
Hardy’s system of automatic brakes was gradually 
introduced (Consular Reports). The gauge being 
1.05 m., the carrying capacity of the railway was 
never great, and was considerably diminished by the 
necessity of taking large supplies of wood (originally 
coal was used) and water on each train. An additional 
problem was that boiler tubes were often damaged 
by the minerals in the desert water. In consequence, 
in 1914, only 15 engines were reported to have been 
fit for service (Admiralty Handbook, Arabia, London 
1917, ii, 37-41). Only a small percentage of pilgrims, 
some 16,000 a year, used the railway (the great 
majority being Syrians and Kurds), for the bulk of 
the pilgrim-traffic passed through Djudda. The 
journey from Damascus to Medina took about 62 
hours, at an average speed of 23 km. an hour. The 
single fare was £ 3.10 sterling for third class passen- 
gers (Consular Reports). The main stations were 
Damascus, Dar‘a, Haifa, Katrana, Ma‘an, Tabik, 
Kal‘at al-Mu‘azzam, Mad&?in Salih, al-‘Ula, Hadiyya 
and Medina. Generally the stations were about 20 
kilometres apart and were used as ‘garrison forts’, for 
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protecting the line against the constant Bedouin 
attacks. During 1908, 128 attacks were reported; 
Bedouins cut telegraph wires, destroyed rails, 
damaged station buildings and robbed passengers. 
The railway, ‘the unholy Frankish thing’ as they 
called it, threatened their vested interests in the 
pilgrim traffic in which the Grand Sharif and the 
wali of Hidjaz were also involved {Consular Reports). 
Their combined hostility, the Young Turk Revolution 
and the Turco-Italian war brought construction to a 
standstill and the original plan for railway extension 
to Mecca could not be carried out. The project for a 
line between Djudda and Mecca, for which a survey 
had been made in 1911, was shelved for the same 
reasons. 

The Hidjaz railway ‘belied the political hopes of 
its projectors’. Far from being the ‘backbone of 
Ottoman territory in Arabia’, it marked its uttermost 
eastern fringe. Expensive to build and difficult to 
maintain, it hardly contributed to the economic 
growth of the peninsula or to any appreciable 
increase in population along its course (Foreign 
Office Handbook, Arabia, London 1920, 26). 
However, it proved to be a great boon to the develop- 
ment of Haifa, which prior to the opening of the 
Dar‘a-Haifa line was a small port outshone by its 
rival Jaffa. With the opening of the railway, Haifa 
developed steadily, diverting from Beirut the export 
of grain from the Hawrdan and the import trade with 
Damascus and Arabia. In 1907, the total value of 
Haifa’s exports was £ 270,000; in 1912 it increased 
to £ 340,000; in 1907 its total imports excluding 
railway material amounted to £ 240,000; in 1912 it 
grew to £ 375,100 (Admiralty Handbook, Syria 
(including Palestine), London 1919, 304, 492). The 
entire railway was in operation until World War I, 
when Lawrence successfully damaged parts of the 
section between Ma‘an and Medina which since then 
has remained out of operation. After the war, the 
ownership of the railway passed to the territories 
through which it ran, Syria owning Damascus- 
Dar‘a, Dar‘a-Samakh; Palestine owning Haifa- 
Samakh; Transjordan, Dar‘a-Ma‘an and Saudi 
Arabia, the Ma‘an-Medina sections. (This was con- 
firmed by the arbitral award of 18 April 1925, by 
the Swiss Professor M. Eugéne Borel appointed by 
the League of Nations). Between 1923-39, Britain 
and France, the mandatory Powers, made efforts to 
restore the Ma‘an-Medina section (others sections 
being already in operation) but failed because of 
Ibn Su‘iid’s insistence on treating the railway as a 


wakf and thereby demanding the proprietorship of ; 


the entire line on behalf of the Muslims. When, in 
January 1923, the problem was discussed at the 
Lausanne Conference, Britain and France, desiring 
to recognize the religious character of the railway, 
declared their readiness for the formation of a 
Muslim consultative body, representing the four 
States, to advise on the upkeep of the railway and 
the improvement of pilgrim conditions. On 6 August 
1928, a conference was held at Haifa to tackle the 
problem of restoring the Ma‘an-Medina section but 
failed because of Ibn Su‘iid’s demand for the owner- 
ship of those parts of the line which were in mandated 
territories as a preliminary to the restoration of the 
railway. In November 1928, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission received petitions from certain Muslims 
of Syria and Transjordan to transfer the entire 
control and operation of the railway to a Muslim 
Commission (League of Nations, Permanent Mandates 
Commission, Minutes of the Fifteenth Session, 189-90, 
262, 279-80), This being refused, the Muslim Congress 


held at Jerusalem in December 1931 discussed the 
issue and reiterated the demand made in the earlier 
petitions. Meanwhile, Ibn Su‘iid had modified his 
former attitude and was willing to discuss the 
technical problems of re-opening the railway without 
pressing his own claim to ownership forthwith, 
while reserving his rights. In 1938, the British 
Government, desirous of winning the good-will of 
Ibn Su‘fid in view of the situation in Palestine, was 
prepared partly to finance the repairs of the section 
lying in his territory and proposed the holding of a 
conference in the following year. The outbreak of 
the Second World War once again shelved the issue. 
The section between Ma‘an and Medina is being re- 
built (1966) under a contract given to British firms. 
Bibliography: A detailed account of the 
railway is available in the Consular Reports 
preserved at the Public Record Office, London: 
F.0. 78, 195, 368, 371, 424; Auler Pasha, Hed- 
schasbahn, Gotha 1906; H. Guthe, Die Hedschasbahn 
von Damaskus nach Medina: ihr Bau ihre Bedeutung, 
Leipzig (Eduard Gaeblers Geographisches Institut) 
n.d.; Muhammad Inshaullah, The history of the 
Hamida Hedjaz Railway project {in Urdu, Arabic 
and English), Lahore 1908; ‘Othman Niri, ‘Abd 
al-Hamid-i Thani we dewr-i salfanati, Istanbul 
1327/1911, 718-23; Sa‘id Pasha, Said Pashania 
khativati, Istanbul 1328/1912, ii, 376-9; Times 
Index, s.v. (Z. H. Zarp1) 
AL-HIDJR, ancient ruin site in north-western 
Saudi Arabia (approx. 37°50’ E. and 26°45’ N.) 
near the small settlement of Mada?in Salih, some 
70 miles (110 km.) south-west of Tayma. It has been 
identified as the "Epa of Strabo and the Hegra of 
Pliny. The name al-Hidjr has fallen into disuse and 
Mada?in Salih has been substituted. As used by the 
Bedouins of the region, the name refers to a flat 
area, about 3 km. from North to South and z km. 
from East to West, its northernmost point being the 
land surrounding the Mada?in Salih station of the 
Hidjaz railway. The plain, in which are located 
several Bedouin water wells, is surrounded by, and 
dotted with a number of sandstone cliffs and buttes. 
The tracks of the Hidjaz railway cross the plain from 
North to South. The quite extensive ruins of the 
ancient commercial town of al-Hidjr are approxi- 
mately in the centre of the plain, where the railway 
tracks take a southwesterly direction. A large field 
of potsherds as well as remains of buildings and 
part of the town wall testify to the importance of 
al-Hidjr in antiquity. Much more impressive than 
the ruin field, however, is the large number of 
structures carved into the cliffs all around the plain, 
and in particular on the rock called Kasr al-Bint. 
Most of these structures are family tombs, with 
loculi generally sunk into the floor, but occasionally 
carved out of the sides of the main chantber. Many of 
the tombs have elaborately carved fagades, with 
finely chiselled pillars, lintels and cornices, sometimes 
ornamented with urns or representations of birds, 
often topped by a double set of steps ascending from 
the centre, almost indistinguishable from some of the 
tombs found in Petra. In the coinplex of rocks called 
Djabal Ithlib, at the eastern edge of the plain, is 
another series of rock eurvings consisting mostly of 
small niches with carved columns, urns, or bird 
figures, which probably had religious significance. 
At the entrance to a narrow canyon in Djabai Ithlib 
is also a very large hall, referred to as Diwan or 
Madilis al-Sultan, carved into the sandstone—about 
Io metres wide, by 12 metres deep and 8 metres high 
—which also is considered to have been connected 
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with religious ceremonies. At the opposite end of the 
canyon, where the walls separate, there is a long 
channel carved in the north face of the cliff, which is 
believed to have been used to bring water into the 
site. 

Vast numbers of inscriptions have been found in 
al-Hidjr: in Arabic, Aramaic, Thamudic, Nabatean, 
Minaean, Lihyanite, and even in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. No archaeological excavations have as yet 
(1966) been conducted in Mada@?in Salih, but from 
what evidence is available it is held that al-Hidjr 
was second only to Petra in importance during the 
Nabatean period [see NaBAT]. The Kur?4n relates 
(VII, 71 ff.) that this region was inhabited by a 
godless people, the Thamid [g.v.], who carved their 
houses out of rock. God sent the prophet Salih to 
exhort them to mend their ways, but the people of 
Thamid not only persisted in their idolatry, but also 
slew the camel which the prophet Salih had miracu- 
lously conjured out of a cleft in the rock to give 
evidence of his divine mission, God then sent an 
earthquake that destroyed the town and its people. 
This story was the origin of the name Mada?in Salih 
($alih’s towns) now given to the area Geologists see 
no evidence of an earthquake in Mad4’in Salih; some 
believe that, because the Arabic term for earthquake 
can also be rendered as a “‘calamity from God’’, the 
town and its people may have been destroyed by 
another sort of disaster, such as a plague. There are 
other references to al-Hidjr, or Mad4in Salih, in 
Arab legends: one mentions that this is the place 
where God ordered the patriarch Abraham to 
abandon Hagar and her son Ishmael, who are both 
said to be buried here. Another legend relates that 
when the Prophet Muhammad was going through 
the area with his army, on the occasion of the raid 
on Tabuk (9/631), he would not permit his soldiers to 
refresh themselves at the wells, because this was an 
accursed spot. After having flourished during the 
Nabatean period, the site of al-Hidjr seems to have 
declined rapidly. In the first half of the 4th/roth 
century al-Istakhri mentions it as being only a 
village with few inhabitants. 

The first European to visit al-Hidjr, and to bring 
back a well illustrated description of its monuments, 
was C. M. Doughty. Al-Hidjr was later also visited 
by J. Euting, C. Huber, and (more recently) by 
H. St. J. B. Philby. The most complete account of 
the monuments of Mada’in Salih is that of J. A. 
Jaussen and R. Savignac, who visited the region in 
1907. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, i, 898f.; Yakut, 
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Leiden 1896, 1914; A. Grohmann, Kulturgeschichte 

des Alten Orients, Arabien, Munich 1963; C. Huber, 

Journal d’un voyage en Arabie, Paris 1891; J. A. 

Jaussen and R. Savignac, Mission archéologique 
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HIDJRA, latinized as Hegira, the emigration 
of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina in Sep- 
tember 622. The first stem of the verb, hadjara, 
means ‘‘to cut someone off from friendly association” 
(cf Kur’an IV, 34/38) or “to avoid association with” 
(LX XIII, 10); there is often an explicit or implicit 
reference to a sexual relationship, as in the first 
Kur’anic verse. The third stem hddjara refers to a 
mutual ending of friendly relationships. Thus Aidjra 
properly does not mean “flight’’ as it has been tra- 
ditionally translated but connotes primarily the 
breaking of the ties of kinship or association (cf. C. 


i a 


Snouck Hurgronje, Twee populaire Dwalingen ver- 
beterd, in Verspreide Geschriften, Bonn 1923, i, 297-305, 
esp. 305; also LA, vii, 110-8). 

The reason for Muhammad’s leaving Mecca is the 
loss of support from his clan on the death of Abi 
Falib (about 619) and his replacement as chief of the 
clan by Abii Lahab, who had commercial relation- 
ships with some of Muhammad's bitterest opponents. 
From the fact that after his visit to al-Ta?if (in 619 
or 620) Muhammad had to seek the protection 
(djswar) of the clan of Nawfal before entering Mecca, 
it is to be inferred that Abi Lahab had refused 
protection (Tabari, i, 1203 from Ibn Ishak; in Ibn 
Hisham, 251, but only as a note by Ibn Hisham 
himself). After various attempts, including the visit 
to al-Taif, to find a suitable sphere for continuing to 
propagate his religion, Muhammad negotiated 
successfully with representatives of all the main 
Arab clans of Medina, finally concluding an agree- 
ment with them at al-‘Akaba (g.v.] during the 
pilgrimage of 622 (June-July). This agreement is 
known as “the pledge of war’’ (bay‘at al-harb), since 
the men of Medina agreed to defend Muhammad by 
force of arms, if necessary. Even before this agreement 
Muhammad had begun to encourage his Meccan 
followers to go to Medina, and in all about seventy 
went in small parties, until of those willing to go 
only Aba Bakr, ‘Ali and Muhammad with their 
womenfolk were left. 

By this time Kuraysh are said to have become 
suspicious, and this was probably the case (though by 
no means all the stories which became attached to the 
Hidjra are to be believed). Ibn Ishak says that at a 
meeting of most of the clans it was agreed that 
chosen young men, one from each clan, should 
simultaneously attack Muhammad with their swords 
and kill him; in this way, since so many clans were 
involved, Hashim could not exact revenge but would 
have to be content with blood money. The young 
men assembled at Muhammad’s house, but he slipped 
away secretly, leaving ‘Ali in his bed to make them 
think he was still asleep. Whether this story is 
accepted or not, Muhammad must have slipped out 
of Mecca secretly in the company of Abi Bakr, 
since a later passage of the Kur?4n reminds men of it 
(IX, 40): “If you do not give him support, still God 
already supported him when the unbelievers drove 
him out as the second of two; the two were in the 
cave, and he was saying to his companion, Do not 
gtieve; God is with us ...’’. They spent three days 
in the cave, then accompanied by ‘Amir b. Fuhayra, 
a freedman of Abi Bakr, and a nomad as guide, and 
mounted on two camels, made their way by an 
unusual route to Medina. Their arrival at Kuba? in 
the south of the oasis of Medina is dated Monday 
12 Rabi‘ I by Ibn Ishak, which in the accepted 
calendar corresponds to 24 September 622, but is a 
Friday. The reason for their going into hiding and 
avoiding the main road is presumably that when 
Muhammad left Mecca he would cease to be under 
the protection of Nawfal, but until he reached 
Medina he would not come under the protection of 
his followers there. 

In the document sometimes called the Constitu- 
tion of Medina (Ibn Hisham, 341-4) those who had 
thus made the hidjra with Muhammad appear as 
the “emigrants (muhddjirin) of Kuraysh”, and have 
collectively a position comparable to that of one of 
the Arab clans of Medina. As time went on the status 
of muhadjir (fem. muhddjira) came to be greatly 
prized, perhaps sometimes placing people in a higher 
category in the diwdn or stipend-list; and the status 
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was granted to others than those who had actually 
journeyed from Mecca to Medina in 622. Members of 
nomadic tribes could pledge themselves to Muham- 
mad with the pledge of migration (bay‘at hidjra) 
(Ibn Sa‘d, iv/2, 66, line 3); they then settled in 
Medina, presumably as his clients (mawali; cf. al- 
Bukhari, Manakib, 2), thus counting as belonging 
to the “clan” of muhadjirdn. Those who went to 
Abyssinia about 615 and remained there until fetched 
to Medina by Muhammad in 7/628 were counted as 
having made a hidjra, viz. to Abyssinia; perhaps this 
was part of the inducement to go to Medina. A conse- 
quence was that those who had gone to Abyssinia, 
returned to Mecca before 622 and then made the 
hidjra with Muhammad could claim two Aidjras (cf. 
Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 79 line 8; viii, 205 foot). The tribe of 
Muzayna was given the status of muhadjirdn without 
actually settling in Medina (Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 38, 11-4); 
Aslam and Khuza‘a were in a similar position. There 
is also evidence of other uses of the status of 
muhadjir (al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sulfaniyya, ed. 
Enger, 220; tr. Fagnan, 270). 

Nafi‘ b. al-Azrak, leader of the Kharidji sect of 
the Azarika, held that only those who actively sup- 
ported him were genuinely Muslims, and spoke of 
them as muhddjirtin, who made the hidjra to his 
camp, which was ddr al-hidjra (al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, 
i, 86-9). 

Muslim dates are normally given according to the 
era of the Aidjva (see TA’RIKH) which may be disting- 
uished by the initials ALH. (= Anno Hegirae). This 
era does not begin on the date of Muhammad’s arrival 
at Medina, but on the first day of the lunar year in 
which that event took place, which is reckoned to 
coincide with 16 July 622. This result is based on 
the assumption that intercalary months did not 
occur after the Hidjra, but this is by no means 
certain (see further TA?RIKH). 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 323-35; Tabari, i, 
1228-35; al-Mas‘iidi, Murddj, iv, 137 f., ix, 39, 53, 
87; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930, 
191-5; W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at 
Mecca, Oxford 1953, 145-51; idem, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 242, etc.; F. Krenkow, The 
topography of the Hijrah, in IC, iii (1929), 357-64. 

(W. MontTGoMERY WatTT) 

HIDJRA [see HIDJAR]. 

HIFZ [see krRA?a and KuUR?AN]. 

HIKAYA (a.), verbal noun of haké, originally 
meaning “to imitate”, but which, in consequence of 
a readily explained semantic evolution, came to 
acquire the meaning of ‘‘to tell, to narrate’’; similarly 
the noun fikaya, starting from the meaning of 
“imitation”, has come to mean more specifically 
“mimicry”, and finally “tale, narrative, story, 
legend”. In classical Arabic the intensive form 
ha@kiya meant a “mimic” and modern Arabic has 
adopted the active participle #ak'* to translate 
‘“‘gramophone’”’. 

The radical 4.k.y./w. is not represented in the 
Kwran but it is found in kadith with the primary 
meaning of ‘‘to resemble” or “‘to imitate’? (see LA, 
s.v.), a meaning expressed and retained up to the 
present in the 3rd form, kaka; this is the only 
meaning given to it in the classical dictionaries; the 
Lisan, which makes po mention of the meaning of 
“to relate” for the verb and “story” for the noun, 
states that both the first and the third forms have a 
slightly pejorative shade of meaning: “‘to try to 
imitate, to ape’. The problem is therefore to discover 
by what process kaka and hikadya have acquired the 
meaning which they now usually have; then we 


shall try to draw up a classification of stories and to 
establish the place occupied by those which are now 
called ##k@ya in the Arabic narrative or recreational 
literature. 

I, — Once again al-Djahiz provides a convenient 
starting point. In a well-known passage of the Bayan 
(ed. Hariin, i, 69-70), he discloses that there existed 
imitators (#aktya) able, he says, not only to copy 
the mannerisms, gestures, the voice and the habits of 
speech of the different ethnic groups which formed 
the population of the empire, and more particularly 
of the capital, but also to reproduce with the most 
exact fidelity the demeanour and bearing of various 
types of people, the blind for example, and finally to 
imitate the calls of wild and domestic animals. Al- 
Djahiz adds that these imitators created real types 
whom they endowed with all the characteristic 
traits of the groups that they were mimicking. This 
gift of imitation, which demands no ordinary power 
of observation, had long been exploited in the East 
by professional and amateur entertainers (see J. 
Horovitz, Spuren griechischer Mimen in Orient, 
Berlin 1905), and we find for example in the “Book 
of the crown’”’ of the Ps.-Djahiz (tr. Pellat, 149), an 
anecdote of a courtier who managed to restore 
himself to favour with a Persian king by means of 
a stratagem based on mimicry of the cries of various 
animals, A. Mez (Abulkdsim, ein bagddder Sittenbdild, 
Heidelberg 1902, xv-xvi) has already remarked that 
the proliferation of mimics and the development of 
a form of entertainment much favoured by monarchs 
was certainly helped by the existence of Arabic 
dialects very different from one another and by the 
more or less successful attempts made by the non- 
Arab populations to speak the language of the con- 
querors. There were often mimics among the enter- 
tainers and the jesters who were regularly or 
occasionally admitted into the presence of the 
sovereigns, and al-Mas‘idi (Murédj, viii, 161 ff.; 
cf. A. Mez, Renaissance, 386-7, Eng. tr., 408) confirms 
this in relating the success with al-Mu‘tadid of one 
Ibn al-Maghazili who mimicked (yakki, yuhaki, hs- 
kaya) all kinds of people, with an accompanying 
patter of humorous anecdotes (nddira). The hikaya, 
in fact, could not be a silent mimicry, and the per- 
former was obliged to compose a little recitation or 
think up a story to add piquancy to his imitation. 
Thus one must be well experienced to avoid trans- 
lating hikdya in such cases by “story’’, although 
one can understand that this term, originally applied 
solely to the imitation, later covered the gestures and 
the words, and finally the words alone, especially 
when authors began to commit to writing the words 
recited by the hdaktyas. This evolution, further 
encouraged by the carelessness of writers over the 
exact use of words, hides to a large extent the fact. 
that the mimics persisted, proof of which, however, 
is to be found throughout the Middle Ages; A. Mez 
(Renaissance, 399; Sp. tr. 505; the English transla- 
tion, p. 423, misses the point) mentions one in 415/1024 
and it is worthy of note that the performance in 
question entailed also shadow plays (khaydl). 
Although the modern theatre takes its origins from 
abroad, its historians have not failed to find ante- 
cedents for it precisely in the #tkaéya and the khayal 
(cf. J. Landau, Studies in Arab theater and cinema, 
Philadelphia 1958, 1ff.); they have also been 
induced to take into account the existence, in 
Turkey, of the meddah (maddak [q.v.]) or mukallit 
(mukallid, corresponding exactly to the hakiya) 
who related anecdotes while performing amusing 
imitations and expressive mimicries and even 
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dressed up in accessories symbolic of the characters 
that he wished to imitate. This profession seems 
to have declined in Turkey as in other Muslim 
countries, particularly in Egypt where, at the 
beginning of this century, a certain Ahmad Fahim 
al-Far had formed a company which presented 
in Cairo plays which were very popular, thanks to 
his skill in imitating the cries of animals and in 
reproducing different scenes (see J. Landau, op. cit., 
3-4 and bibl. quoted). On the maddak of North 
Africa see MADDAH. We cannot omit to mention 
here that it is again a derivative from the root 
&.k.y./w., bkdwati, which is used in the East for a 
teller of tales, whose mimicry is closely related to 
that of the early Aakiva. 

From the 4th/roth century onwards elements of 
mimicry (see J. Horovitz, op. cit., 21-7) appear in the 
genre of the makdama [q.v.], which however the literary 
efforts of Badi* al-Zaman and his successors have 
separated from the kikdya proper. On the other hand 
it was at the same period or at the beginning of the 
§th/11th century that there appeared a work, unique 
in Arabic literature, which calls to mind the 
makama while differing from it quite clearly in its 
technique—the Hikdyat Abi ’l-Kdasim al-Baghdadi of 
Abu ’l-Mutabhar al-Azdi (ed. A. Mez, Abulkdsim). It 
marks a new though brief phase in the semantic 
evolution of the term ftkdya. In his preface the 
author reproduces the very passage of al-Djahiz 
mentioned above, and this reference justifies in his 
opinion the creation of a new type of work which 
would put on the stage a single character, typifying 
the mentality of the inhabitants of the capital; in his 
introduction Abu ‘l-Mutahhar promises also a 
hikdya badawiyya, a picture of Bedouin manners, 
which has not survived. In the text which has come 
down to us, the scene is Baghdad, in a bourgeois 
milieu. The hero, Abu ’l-Kasim, is a sort of vagrant 
who entertains this society and reels off jokes and 
sarcastic remarks in doubtful taste; after the evening 
meal the revellers sink into a drunken stupor, 
awaking only at the call of the muezzin; then Abu 
‘l-Kasim harangues them and castigates their 
impiety, urging them to repent (cf. F. Gabrieli, 
in RSO, xx (1942), 33-45). The quotation from al- 
Djahiz enables us to see the meaning that the author 
wanted to give to this Hikdya, which is a realistic 
presentation of the manners of Baghdad, a picture 
borrowed from real life, and this is why A. Mez has 
translated the title of this play by ein bagddder 
Sittenbild, it being quite impossible to translate 
hikdya by “story”. In attempting to produce a 
“type”, Abu ’l-Mutahhar displays a certain advance 
on al-Djahiz, who in his studies of manners, notably 
in the ‘‘Misers”, merely put together anecdotes with- 
out achieving a synthesis. 

Nevertheless, this Hikdya of Abu ’l-Mutahhar, 
who does not seem to have been imitated, raises 
several problems; on the one hand its links with the 
makdama are not clear, given that the author, details 
of whose life are not known, certainly seems to be 
later than Badi‘ al-Zam&n; no doubt he wished to 
create a distinct genre. On the other hand, D. B. 
Macdonald (in EJ#, art. HIKAYA) considers that the 
cause of the evolution which ended in the Hikaya 
must be sought in the influence of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of ulunotg in art (Poetics, i-iv); indeed 
Matta b. Yinus, in his translation of the Poetics, 
(ed. Badawi, in Fann al-shi‘y, Cairo 1953, 86 et 
passim) uses the word #ikdya to translate plots 
(where Badawi in his new translation uses the third 
form muhdkat); it is certainly possible that the idea 


of literary art as an “imitation” of life might have 
produced the genre represented by Abu ’l-Mutabhar, 
but the reference to al-Djahiz suffices to a large 
extent to explain this innovation which, by its 
scenic depicting of life, in any case marked a new 
stage in the development of the previous form of 
hikaya. 

In the course of the following centuries we 
sometimes find the verb fakaé with the meaning 
of “resemble’’, “imitate”, but it is so archaic that 
the commentators have to explain it, particularly 
when it appears in the Makdmét of al-Hariri 
(ed. de Sacy*, ii, 420) who, moreover, uses it together 
with haddatha, akhbara, rawd, with the meaning of 
‘tell’, “narrate”, at the beginning of the makamdt. 
The use of kaka with the preposition ‘an as a synonym 
for rawd “report something on the authority of 
somebody’? had long been current (e.g., al-Djahiz, 
Tarbi®, § 57) and the A ghani (viii, 162) even provides 
one example of its use with the meaning of ‘“‘to tell”; 
it can be deduced from this that the semantic 
evolution of the verb was more rapid than that of 
the noun kikdya, which is found however in al- 
Husri (Diam al-djawahir, 4) with the meaning of 
“a reported anecdote” and at least once in al- 
Hariri (ed. de Sacy*, i, 13) to signify the fables 
(amthal) of Kalila wa-Dimna, while in the same 
passage the author remarks that his makdmdt are 
also Bikdyat, that is, a reproduction of contemporary 
life. Thus when hikdya later comes definitively to 
mean ‘tale, story, legend’’, the word forms a com- 
plete contrast with its primary meaning, since that 
applied exclusively to the present and could not 
indicate an imitation of the past; we must con- 
sequently suppose that before being used of all kinds 
of stories it went through a phase of meaning a 
story which was invented, but which was borrowed 
from real life, or was at least true to life: we have no 
proof of this, but the Htkdya of Abu ’l-Mutahhar 
provides a sufficiently strong link in the chain, and 
we shall see that in Morocco kkdya has retained the 
meaning of a story which is more or less truthful 
so long as it is not unlikely. 

It should not be forgotten that the term vikdya 
belongs also to the terminology of the sciences of 
tradition and that the expression fakaytu ‘anhu 
*l-tadith® Likdyat™ implies a literal quotation, a 
verbatim reproduction; in grammar fikdya means 
the use in a narrative of the verbal form which would 
have been used at the time when the event narrated 
took place; the expression hikdyat sawt, ‘‘onoma- 
topoeia’”’, preserves the primitive sense of the term; 
bikayat i‘rab, or simply hikéya, means the exact 
repetition of a word used by a speaker with a vowel 
of declension no longer appropriate to its function 
in the new context, ¢.g., “ra’aytu Zayd?”’—“‘man 
Zayd®" 2?” (instead of Zayd¥"), but this ktkaya is not 
permissible when the noun is followed by a qualifying 
element (see L. Machuel, Voc. des principaux termes 
techniques de la grammaire arabe, Tunis 1908, 27). 
The word appears again for example in the Fihrist 
(Cairo ed., 422, 429, 445, etc.) to indicate a textual 
copy as well as an account of the facts, equivalent 
here to riwaya. The same meanings are found in 
Hamza al-Isfahani (ed. Gottwald, 17, 64, 65, 201) 
and in the Aghkdani (notably i, 4), although in this 
last passage hikdya is used of the reproduction of 
words heard, without any claim to verbatim 
quotation. On the other hand, al-Zamakhshari 
{Asas al-balagha, s.v.) says that the Arabs use 
bikdya in the sense of “language’’, which they 
consider to be an imitation or a representation, 
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and this explains why in the Syrian and Lebanese 
dialects the verb hakd is normally used for “to 
speak”. In Spain, Dozy (Suppl. s.v.) notes hikdya 
also in the sense of ‘‘model”, but for him it is already 
primarily a ‘“‘story’’. 

Thus it seems that it was from the 8th/r4th 
century onwards that kikdya, whose primary meaning 
is now considered archaic, acquired the general 
meaning of “tale, story, narrative, legend”; it is 
current in the Thousand and one nights and appears 
in the title of the Kitab al-Hikaydt al-‘adjiba wa 
*L-akhbar al-ghariba edited by H. Wehr, Damascus- 
Wiesbaden 1956, from a MS of the beginning of the 
8th/14th century; in this last collection however each 
separate story is still called hadith, which is one of 
those general terms whose technical meaning tends 
to obscure its other uses. Thus we have here signi- 
ficantly combined three words which are evidently 
interchangeable: Atkdya, khabar, and also hadith, 
which it might be profitable to restore to the group 
of words used in Arabic for “‘story’’. 

The Kur’4n contains a certain number of narratives 
which are of a religious character and are to serve for 
the edification of the Believers; in the Holy Book 
“to narrate, tell” is expressed by kassa, haddatha, 
and nabba’a, three terms which tend later to become 
specialized, forming with their derivatives and those 
of other roots a collection of lexicographic material 
which deserves examination. In fact the diversity 
of the words used in the first centuries of Islam would 
seem to indicate that tales, legends and stories of all 
kinds were in vogue and that they were distinguished 
from one another with great precision; on the other 
hand, each of them through the centuries has 
undergone an evolution distinctive enough to merit 
a special article, so that we need not attempt to 
discuss here the history of all narrative literature: 

—hkissa is used of every kind of story, but this 
word has been applied particularly, through the use 
of the verb kassa and the noun kasas in the Kur?4n 
and of the professional kussas [see KIssa], to edifying 
tales and stories of the prophets. It is to be noted 
however that nowadays it has been adopted to mean 
a novel, its diminutive uksisa, pl. akdsis, being in 
its turn used for a short story. 

—(ustirva} is Kur?’dnic in the expression asafir al- 
awwalin “the fables of the Ancients” (vi, 25, viii, 31, 
Xvi, 26/24, xxiii, 85/83, xxv, 6/5, xxvii, 70/68, xlvi, 
16/17, lxxxiii, 13), which has a distinctly pejorative 
connotation when used by unbelievers inclined to 
compare the revelation with fables and old wives’ 
tales to which no credence should be given. The 
difficulty which lexicographers have in finding the 
singular of asdfiy proves that this term, probably 
deriving from the Greek fotoplx or the Latin 
historia, had served to form a pejorative plural (cf. 
abafil) and that the corresponding singular had been 
forgotten or had never existed. Nowadays the term 
has been reinstated in the singular form usfiva with 
the particular meaning of legend or myth. 

—naba? has in the Kur?4n the meaning of ‘‘news”’, 
“announcement” which it has retained until the 
present day (vi, 66/67, xxvii, 22, xxxviii, 67, xlix, 
6, etc.) but it is also found there with the meaning of 
an edifying tale, a story of a prophet (ix, 71/70, v, 
30/27, vi, 34, etc.); in this sense it has been completely 
replaced by kasas and kissa. 

—khabar [q.v.] is also Kur*anic, with a meaning 
similar to that of naba’: “information, an account of 
someone or something’’. In later literature this word 
was to have a great vogue and to be applied to a 
narrative of historical or biographical character. 
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Although a khabar need not necessarily be authentic 
in the eyes of the critics, in principle the term could 
not be used of a story presented as fictitious; it 
appears however parallel with Askdydé in the title 
of the collection, edited by H. Wehr, cited above. 

—siva [q.v.] is found in the Kur>4n only with the 
meaning of “‘state” or “‘appearance”’, but in literature 
it has also that of “conduct”, “way of life’, “‘bio- 
graphy” (especially of the Prophet); it is the term 
used for the romantic biographies of famous charac- 
ters of antiquity or of the Islamic era [see ‘ANTAR, 
BAYBARS, etc.]. 

—hadith [g.v.] as used in the Kur4n can be translat- 
ed by “discourse”, but it means also an edifying story 
(é.g., that of Moses, xx, 8/9, Ixxix, 15); on the other 
hand, aka@dith (plural of ukddtka rather than of 
hadith) is used of legendary tales (xxiii, 46/44, xxxiv, 
18) and, in a general way, of lying talk. Independently 
of its technical meaning in the science of Tradition, 
hadith is in general use for a story, a tale, a narrative; 
it is found so used in the Aghani, the Fithrist, the 
stories published by H. Wehr and elsewhere. 

—mathal (q.v.] in the Kur?4n is not only an image 
or a likeness, but also an example (xviii, 52-54, xxv, 
35/33, etc.), indeed even a parable (xii, 72, xviii, 43/45). 
In later usage it is a proverb as well as a story 
invented to illustrate a doctrine or explain a circum- 
stance of life; it is used to describe the apologues of 
Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.] and, in general, fables of 
animals. 

Outside the Kur?4n we find in literature the 
following: 

—riwdaya (q.v.], oral transmission of a hadith, a 
poem or a story; this term, which retained this 
connotation in the technical language of tradition, 
grammar and criticism, was sometimes synonymous 
with ktkd@ya in the sense of transmission and account 
of facts. In modern Arabic it has been adopted to 
mean a story, a novel, a play or a film. 

—nddiva (q.v.] has been used since the early Middle 
Ages for a witticism, an anecdote, especially a 
humorous one; the genre of the ndédiva contains 
enough typical characteristics to justify a separate 
article. In the article NADIRA will be found the rules 
which narrators were supposed to follow. 

—samar, pl. asmar, is primarily a conversation, an 
evening gossip, for it comes from a root meaning ‘“‘to 
chat in the evening” (cf. Kur?an, xxiii, 69/67), but 
it is one of Ibn al-Nadim’s favourite words for stories 
told at an evening gathering and, in general, stories, 
for, contrary to what Misa Sulayman maintains 
(al-Adab al-kasas#, Beirut 1956, 16-7), stories can in 
principle be related only at night (see infra). It seems 
that samar is used mainly of tales of the super- 
natural, but also of reports, since Ibn al-Nadim 
sometimes refers to authentic siyar and asmdr 
(asmar sahiha, Cairo ed., 424). After kikdya came to 
be used in a general sense, samar regained its earlier 
meaning of conversation at an evening gathering. 

—khurdfa, finally, is said to be the name of an 
‘Udhri who was carried off by demons and who on 
returning related his adventures; nobody had 
believed him and the expression Badith Khurdfa 
“story [worthy] of Khurafa” had acquired the mean- 
ing of “entirely fictitious talk”, ‘thumbug’’; however 
the Prophet himself vouches for the existence of the 
character and the authenticity of his statements (see 
al-Djahiz, Hayawan, i, 301, vi, 210; al-Maydanl, s.v. 
hadith Khurdfa). With the dropping cf the first 
element of the expression, and through contamination 
by the root kh.r.f., “to talk nonsense”, khurdfa 
became a common noun applied to a fabulous 
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story. It is the word used by al-Mas‘idi (Murédj, 
iv, 89f.), in a well-known passage on the nucleus 
of the Thousand and one nights, to translate the 
Persian afséna and indicate stories in general. 
The Fikrist, which makes great use of it, seems 
to contrast it with samar, apparently attributing 
to it a more fictitious character. This term 
has remained current until the present with the 
meaning of “‘superstition”, “fairy tale’’, “‘legend’’. 
It is interesting to note that in certain Moroccan 
dialects kkdéya denotes a story more or less truthful, 
but in any case probable, khkurdfa a story of marvels 
and kassa a historical account (see L. Brunot, 
Textes arabes de Rabat, ii, 163-4). In Tunisia (see 
W. Marcais, Glossaire de Takro&na, s.v.), we notice 
khrafaé with the meaning of “baseless talk” and 
khrayfi ‘“‘boaster, humbug’’, while kharrdf still 
denotes a story-teller; elsewhere (cf. G. Boris, 
Lexique du parler arabe des Marazig, Paris 1958, 
s.v.), Rhorrdfa is a story and &kadya a short tale or 
anecdote. 

II, — It would perhaps be rash to claim that the 
early Arabs, preoccupied solely with poetry and 
rhetoric, paid no attention to the tales of marvels 
and to the legends which are the common heritage 
of primitive man, but the brief semantic study given 
above certainly does not prove that they took a 
great interest in them, for, in fact, only the plural 
asatir, and that a probable borrowing from a foreign 
language, is attested in the Kur?an. Further, it was 
by Persian legends learned at al-Hira that al-Nadr 
b. al-Harith [¢.v.] replied to the stories in the Holy 
Book, treating them as asdtir al-awwalin (see Ibn 
Hisham, Siva, Cairo ed. 1375/1955, i, 300), which 
caused him, it is said, to be alluded to personally in 
some verses (notably Ixviii, 15). In fact, these edifying 
stories introduced in the Kur?4n would seem to show 
that the early Arabs were familiar with stories and 
legends, but it is probable that the sanctification of 
Kuranic statements which were held to be historical 
truths, particularly on things concerning the an- 
nilated peoples of ‘Ad, Thamid, etc., resulted in a 
certain mistrust of narrative literature or at least of 
that part of it which could not immediately be 
Islamicized to illustrate the Kur’4n and edify the 
faithful. 

It is certain that, generally speaking, where the 
pre-Islamic period is concerned, the sphere of the 
legend is not distinguished from that of history and 
the historians of the first centuries did not hesitate 
to reproduce, quite uncritically, ideas originating in 
folklore which entered the stream of universal 
history [see TA’RIKH]; an examination of the Kur?anic 
vocabulary, however, reveals a dividing line between 
that which is to be considered in any case as 
authentic and contributing to the edification of the 
Muslims: hadith, kasas (or Rissa), Rhabar, naba? and 
mathal, and that which is a fictitious story, useless, 
even dangerous and in any case unworthy of a 
Believer: asdfir and its synonyms: asmar, khurdfat, 
which were later to be comprehended under the 
name hikdyat. 

A part of the materials constituting the narrative 
literature seems to have been reduced to writing as 
early as the 1st/7th century, and the names of ‘Abid/ 
‘Ubayd b. Sharya [¢.v.], Wahb b. Munabbih [¢.v.] 
and of the Kitab al-Tidjan immediately spring to 
mind; it is interesting that these were legends of 
southern Arabia that could be turned to account by 
Islam, in the same way as the stories of a Ka‘b al- 
Ahbér [q.v.], Other secular data received an Islamic 
flavour through being associated with famous people 
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who were above suspicion, such as ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas to whom is attributed for example the legend 
about the ‘anka? [q.v.]. From the znd/8th century the 
situation changes in the sense that the searchers 
are ied by thei: boundless zeal and curiosity to 
collect everything which they find, no longer distin- 
guishing between ideas which have a religious or 
truly scientific value and what is merely secular 
literature. It seems to have been at this time that 
there were collected love stories, of which the Fihrist 
provides a very full list [see ‘1sux], tales intended to 
explain proverbs [see MATHAL], historical traditions 
(see AYYAM AL-SARAB, TA°RIKH], stories of animals 
and aetiological legends [see HAYAWAN], witty 
stories [see NADIRA] and probably also tales of the 
supernatural, since certain of these found in the later 
collections are of Arab origin, At the same time the 
centre of the Islamic world was inundated with 
translations from Persian which provided scholars 
with elements deriving from Persia and India [see 
especially BILAWHAR AND YUDASAF], while trans- 
lations from Greek also brought their share of 
mythological material. Thus, in the 3rd/9th century 
there was available to the public a very rich narrative 
literature which in later centuries was to be further 
enriched by various types of gestes which it would 
be an exaggeration to call epics [see HAMASA, 
sira]. 

Misa Sulayman, in his study of narrative literature 
(al-Adab al-kasasi) already cited and his anthology 
(Yuhka ‘an al-‘Arab*, Beirut 1955-6, 2 vols.) which 
illustrates it, covering a wider field than that out- 
lined above, draws up a classification which deserves 
mention. In his view this literature is divided into 
two broad categories: 1. the borrowed kasas, 
represented chiefly by the Thousand and one nights 
and Kalila wa-Dimna; 2. the genuinely Arab kasas 
which can be subdivided into: historical (akhbari: 
stories concerning musicians and singers, tales of 
love, traditions about fakkr, hidja, etc.); heroic 
(butalt: SAntar, Bakr and Taghlib, al-Barrak, etc.); 
religious (dini: kisas al-anbiyd?, etc.); lexicograph- 
ical (lughawi: the makdmdat); philosophical (al- 
Tawabi wa ’l-zawabi* of Ibn Shuhayd, the Risdlat 
al-Ghufradn of al-Ma‘arri, Hayy b. Yakzdn of Ibn 
al-Tufayl, al-Sddih wa ’l-baghim of Ibn al-Habba- 
riyya). From this classification it appears that for 
one thing the author does not take account of all the 
relevant literature, that for another some of his 
interpretations are mistaken (particularly about Ibn 
Shuhayd), and finally that he denies that the Arabs 
possessed any original stories of the supernatural. It 
is best therefore to refer to the essential source for 
information on this literature in the first centuries 
of Islam, the Fikrist of Ibn al-Nadim, who gives to 
the first fann of his eighth makdla the title: akhbdar 
al-musamirin wa ’l-mukharrifin wa-asmda? al-kutub 
al-musannafa fi ’l-asmar wa 'I-khurdfat (the copyist 
uses at this very point the expression htkdyat khaft 
al-musanntf to indicate that he is copying verbatim); 
he first lists there the works concerning the asmdr and 
the khurafat, treating separately the translations of 
texts of Persian, Indian and Greek origin; he in- 
cludes in this fann traditions about Babylon and the 
Arsacids, then the love tales, the stories of the 
supernatural in which appear dijinns [¢.v.] who have 
amorous dealings with humans [see also GHOL]), and 
finally accounts of the wonders of the sea [see 
Sapja71s]. Ibn al-Nadim states that the first to 
compile collections of khurafat were the Persians of 
the first period, t.e., the Kaydnids, and adds that 
this material went on growing until the Sasanids; 
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later these tales were translated into Arabic, and 
Arabs added stories of their own. It is at this point 
that Ibn al-Nadim speaks of the hasdr afsén which 
were to form the nucleus of the Thousand and one 
nights [see ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA] and of the attempt 
of Dijahshiyarl [g.v.) to collect a thousand tales 
(samar)—Arabic, Persian, Greek, etc.—by calling 
upon story-tellers (musdmir) and making use of 
written collections, but retaining only those which 
seemed to him the most interesting. 

M. F. Ghazi (La littérature d’imagination en arabe 
du II*{VIII*® au V*°/XI* siecle, in Arabica, iv/2 (1957), 
164-78) has tried to make use of these pages of the 
Fihrist, but his work is not free from errors and the 
result is rather disappointing, for the titles listed by 
Ibn al-Nadim are not established with certainty and 
are liable to give rise to erroneous interpretations. 
It is evident that the great majority of the collections 
mentioned have not survived, having either been 
absorbed into the Thousand and ome nights or 
relapsed into oral tradition where they have become 
more or less part of the folklore of the various 
Arabic-speaking countries. Here we have something 
rather strange. In the first half of the 4th/1oth 
century, Hamza al-Isfahani (ed. Gottwald, 41-2) 
declared that about 70 books of entertainment were 
very much read in his time; some decades later, Ibn 
al-Nadim gives a still longer list of them, asserting 
that the asmdyr and the khurdfat were very popular 
in the ‘Abbasid period and especially under al- 
Muktadir, which encouraged the bookseller-copyists 
to reproduce them and perhaps themselves to collect 
new tales. A. Mez (Renaissance, 242-3; Eng. tr. 2533 
Sp. tr., 311-2) attributes this infatuation for narrative 
literature, and for stories which a critic as experienced 
and informed as Ibn al-Nadim considers feeble and 
lacking in vigour, to the decline of pure Arab taste 
and the vogue for things foreign; as this decline 
increased we would expect to find a continuing 
success for this form of narrative literature; yet, 
although the works of adab [g.v.] continue to include 
short anecdotes and although collections for enter- 
tainment are still composed in great numbers by 
little-known udabd? [see NADIRA], complete disdain 
is evinced for the tales of the supernatural. We know 
what has happened to the Thousand and one nights, 
which Arab scholars have never been able to consider 
worthy of the slightest esteem, seeing in it merely a 
trivial diversion incompatible with the tastes which 
a true Believer should profess. In other words this 
masterpiece of world literature, which was revealed 
to the Arabs themselves by orientalists, has remained 
foreign to Arab literature even though, while of 
foreign origin, it contains authentic ‘Iraki and 
Egyptian elements (see N. Elisséeff, Themes et motifs 
des Mille et une nuits, Beirut 1949, 47 ff.). The disdain 
felt by the educated classes for stories amply explains 
why Arab folklore has developed in a completely 
different way from that of other parts of the world, 
and why the phase of its being handed on in written 
form, in the golden age of Arabic culture, was followed 
by a return to an exclusively oral tradition, even 
though chapbooks, hawked in the markets, continue 
to circulate at popular levels. It is also remarkable 
that myths and legends never inspired Arabic 
writers, while a Firdawsi, although he had no 
more direct access than they to the original 
tradition, succeeded in employing materials equally 
well-known to the Arabs to create so superb an epic 
as the Shahnama. We must on the other hand refer 
here to the influence exercised in the West by the 
so-called Arabic stories, and we shall merely recall 


that, in imitation of Galland, several orientalists 
collected in their turn stories generally drawn from 
literary works or from popular works which echoed 
them: Pétis de la Croix and his Mille et un jours, 
Paris 1830, Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Les cent 
et une nuits, Paris 1911, and above all R. Basset, the 
eminent folklorist who in his Mille et un contes, 
récits et légendes arabes, Paris 1924-6, has made such 
instructive comparisons. 

III. —To be fair, it must be said that some 
modern Arabic authors are trying hesitantly to 
revive the ancient themes in order to make of them 
truly literary works, but it is quite certain that, on 
the whole, folklore hardly inspires contemporary 
writers, who are more interested in imitating the 
West, neglecting this traditional material. The 
choice would not in fact be an easy one, for the world 
of today is more attracted by the sikdya in the sense 
in which Abu ’1-Mutahhar al-AzdI understood it than 
by the myths of antiquity, and one even has the 
impression that the ordinary people have less and 
less the time to listen to the stories and tales which 
delighted their ancestors—at least when they did 
not consider it beneath their dignity to be interested 
in them. 

The observation of present or recent conditions in 
North Africa and elsewhere gives us an idea of what 
may have occurred formerly in Arab countries, and 
R. Blachére (in Semitica, vi (1956), 83-4) has put 
forward the hypothesis that the Kur°anic term 
asatir was applied to stories which were told by men, 
while khurdfat indicated those reserved for women. 
This is quite possible, but the two spheres are not 
everywhere so neatly distinguished as the obser- 
vations of H. Basset (Essat sur la littérature des 
Berbéeres, Algiers 1920, passim), which inspired R. 
Blachére’s interesting hypothesis, would lead us to 
believe. Although, in general, adult men affect to 
disdain old wives’ tales, they are often prepared to 
produce from the depths of their memory stories 
heard in their youth and ostensibly forgotten. There 
are some who do not refuse to yield to the insistence 
of the researchers and to relate, even in the day-time, 
fantastic or supernatural tales; thus the author has 
been able to collect, both in North Africa and in the 
Middle East, examples from friendly storytellers, 
whose memories, however, were sometimes at fault. 
But such a search does not reproduce normal con- 
ditions and it can be said that traditionally two fields 
are to be distinguished: the tales of the supernatural, 
the ancient asmdar which correspond to the German 
Hausmdarchen, are told by women, especially old 
women, while the heroic tales and historical legends 
are the province of men. 

Women famous as story-tellers were booked long 
in advance and gathered round them each evening, 
after supper, in a village- or town-house, an audience 
consisting especially of women and children; the 
ceremony took place preferably in winter, but in 
certain hot regions gatherings of this sort were 
suited to the coolness of the long summer evenings. 
Tradition forbade story-telling during the day, 
perhaps because everyone had work to do, but 
primarily because to tell a story is an act which 
savours of magic; according to popular belief, any 
infringement of this prohibition was penalized by a 
supernatural punishment, the nature of which varied 
from place to place; in one place, the woman who 
told stories during the day would give birth to dwarfs 
or monsters, in another her offspring would be 
killed by wild beasts, or she would be threatened 
with having children with ringworm, unless by 
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chance one could, as was believed at Fas, count 
eleven beams in the ceiling. Several ways existed of 
escaping the punishment, but in most cases the 
prohibition was respected, for the story-teller felt 
that she was embarking on a dangerous action. It is 
true that every story had to begin with a sacred 
formula intended to create the right atmosphere and 
to attract the attention of the audience, but it seems 
that this formula was in essence propitiatory. The 
kan ma kan of the male and female story-tellers of 
the East is only a survival without any apparent 
meaning, but elsewhere we discover more explicit 
formulas, whether they have retained their pagan 
character or become islamicized; the following is one 
which is given by M. El-Fasi and E. Dermenghem, 
Contes fasis, 16: kan hattd kan, hatta kan [lah f-kull 
mkan, ma takhwa manno la ard wa-la mkan, hatta 
kan I-hbak wa-s-stisan f-shjer an-nbi ‘alih as-salvta 
w-as-sdlam, hatta kan ... (‘there was and there was 
Allah in every place; no earth and no place is empty 
of Him; and there was basil and lily in the lap of the 
Prophet—upon him be prayer and greeting; and 
there was ...’). In the same way, when the story was 
finished, a formula at the end repelled evil influences, 
if need be, as in Kabylia, making them pass into the 
body of an animal. In general all these formulas 
tend to become reduced in length without in the 
least losing their prophylactic character; in Berber 
for example, the story-teller says at least ‘‘Our tale 
is finished, but the wheat and the barley are not 
finished”, And even in such an abbreviated formula 
as this: tata titd, khalsot ‘l-kaddatd, ‘“‘mulberry, 
mulberry, end of our story’’, heard in Syria, some- 
thing of magic survives. 

As for men, R. Le Tourneau (Fés, 555-6) has 
observed the story-tellers (fdawi, pl. fdadwiya or 
f{dawa) of Fas who “‘intoned to the rhythm of a square 
tambourine the deeds of Arabs of former times; 
the majority of the listeners (about fifty in winter, 
up to two hundred in summer) knew the stories 
already and rebuked the narrator or prompted him 
if by chance his memory failed him, but they took 
great pleasure in hearing for the hundredth time the 
story of journeys, of single combats, of deeds of 
treachery and daring, and allowed themselves to be 
lulled or moved by the endless repetition of stereo- 
typed formulas’, The same writer relates that a 
shoemaker famed for his talent as a story-teller 
would take up his place on a chosen site between 
the ‘asr and maghrib prayers and “recited day after 
day a long story which he was able to make lively and 
sometimes poignant”. His repertoire however con- 
sisted of only three stories: ‘Antar, which lasted a 
year, the story of the Ism{a‘ilis (i.e., the Fatimids), 
which lasted six months, and the romance of Sayf 
Dhu ’l-Yasal (ste = Yazan), which lasted four months. 
At the end of the session, a member of the audience 
made a collection and handed it over to the story- 
teller. 

It is not possible within the scope of this brief 
article to study the popular tales which are gathered 
together wholesale in the cycle of the Thousand and 
one nights on the one hand and the great romances 
of chivalry on the other, and it is desirable that 
those collected up to now and those still to be 
collected should be submitted to an investigation at 
least as far-reaching as that which H. Basset has 
devoted to the Berber field; such a study would 
certainly bring to light new sources and perhaps lead 
to a solution of the numerous problems which 
remain unanswered. Mention should be made of the 
recent work of Mia I. Gerhardt, The art of story- 


telling, a literary study of the Thousand and One 
Nights, Leiden 1963. 

Bibliography: The main sources are given in 
the text; see also: Carra de Vaux, Les penseurs de 
V'Islam, i, Paris 1921; V. Chauvin, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes, iv, Liége 
1892; Pearson, 23806-914, suppl., 6339-52; ‘A. 
“Abdel-Meguid, A survey of story literature in 
Arabic from before Islam to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, in Isl. Quarterly, i (1954), 104-133 
idem, A survey of the terms used in Arabic for 
“narrative” and “story”, ibid., 195-204.—E. 
Montet, Le conte dans l’Orient musulman, Paris 
1930; R. Blachére, Regards sur la littérature 
narrative en arabe au Ier siécle de Vhégirve (VII¢ 
s.J.-C.), in Semitica, iv (1956), 75-86, contains 
some original ideas of which use has been made in 
this article.—The bibliography of R. Basset, Mille et 
un contes ..., contains a long list of Arabic works 
which contain various stories.—For the field of 
Arabic dialects, see ‘aRABIYYA, iii, 2-3, adding 
especially Artin Pasha, Contes populaires inédits 
de la Vallée du Nil, Paris 1895; E. Littmann, 
Modern Arabic Tales, i, Ar. text, Leiden 1905; 
S. Bencheneb, Les contes d’Alger, Oran 1946; 
Dresse Legey, Essai de folklore marocain, 1926; 
G. Marchand, Contes et légendes du Maroc, Rabat 
1923; M. El-Fasi and E. Dermenghem, Contes 
fasis, Paris 1926; idem, Nouveaux contes fasis 
Paris 1928; see also H. Péras, L’arabe dialectical 
algérien et saharien, Bibliographie analytique, 
Algiers 1958, index, s.v. Contes; the bibliography 
of W. Fischer, Die demonstrativen Bildungen 
neuarabischen Dialekte, The Hague 1959, is almost 
exhaustive and consequently contains all the 
stories in Arabic dialects which have been 
published.—For the Berber field, see BERBERS, Vi. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 


ii. — PERSIAN LITERATURE 


The term hikdya is regarded here as referring in 
classical Persian literature to the short prose story, 
which cannot be said to form a true literary genre in 
Persian tradition, since kikdyat are inserted in many 
other types of literary composition (history, mystic 
writings, satire, etc.) in addition to the collections of 
hikayat properly so-called. Thus the hikaéya is of 
different types according to the various works in 
which it is used: hence we have the imaginary fable, 
the allegorical moral tale, the semi-realistic anecdote, 
the mystic ‘fioretto”, etc., and each of these sub- 
groups of hikdyat may have a different origin and 
history. 

One type of kikaya of particular importance is the 
fable of Indian origin. There is no doubt at all that 
this is the origin of the Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.] 
collection which, starting from the Arabic translation 
made by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.] (d. ca. 142/759) from 
the Pahlavi version of an Indian original, appeared 
in many neo-Persian translations, both in verse and 
in prose. Already at an early date all these trans- 
lations were superseded by that of Abu ’l-Ma‘4li 
Nasr Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hamid (538/1143-4), already 
in a rather flowery style, but considerably exceeded 
in ornamentation by the later recension by Husayn 
Wa‘iz Kashifi (d. g10/1504-5) under the title of 
Anwér-t Suhayli (The Lights of Canopus). Yet 
another imitation of Kalila wa-Dimna was the 
Marzban-nama of the prince Marzban b. Rustam b. 
Shahriyar, originally written in the 5th/11th century 
in the dialect of Tabaristan and re-written in ornate 
neo-Persiarl in the Marzban-nadma of Sa‘d al-Din of 
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Varamin (622/1225) and in the Rawdat al-‘ukal of 
Muhammad b. Ghazi of Malatya (end of the 7th/13th 
century). 

Other cycles of very popular fables also had 
remote Indian origins and underwent developments 
similar to those of Kalila wa-Dimna. Notable among 
them were the Sindbaéd-ndma (Book of Sindbad, 
which should not be confused with Sindbad the 
Sailor of the Thousand and One Nights; this is 
the framework story of the Forty Viziers or of the 
Seven Viziers), the Bakktiyar-nadma, similar to the 
preceding work (Book of the Ten Viziers), the 
Titi-naéma (Book of the Parrot), all of them morali- 
zing works, whereas the Kisas-i dahdr darwish 
(Stories of the Four Dervishes) are pure fiction. All 
of these texts were re-written several times by 
various authors in prose and in verse. 

The ornamental style which, in these stories, 
varies with the contents, becomes purely an aesthetic 
sport in one literary genre which might be classed as 
hikaya, namely the makama [q.v.]; the first makamat 
in Persian, those of Hamid al-Din (d. 559/1164), are 
simply translations from the Arabic of Badi‘ al- 
Zaman al-Hamadhani, who was however himself of 
Persian birth. 

The task of collecting as many hikdéydt as possible 
and classifying them under various different rubrics 
was fulfilled in the enormous collection of Muhammad 
°Awfi [see SawFi], DiawamiS al-hikdyat wa-lawami‘ 
al-riwayat, which collects together more than 2,000 
stories and anecdotes (first half of the 7th/13th 
century); it was inspired by such Arabic works as 
al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda of al-Tanikhi (d. 384/994), 
which was re-written in Persian by ‘Awfi himself 
and others. 

Anecdotes of the humorous type were collected 
also by ‘Ubayd-i Zakani (8th/r4th century), whose 
Risdla-yi Dilgushé is merely a collection of hikdyat, 
often obscene, in Arabic and in Persian. 

The unequalled master of the hikdya is Sa‘di 
{g.v.] in his Gulistan (656/1258), which is basically 
only a collection of light moralizing #tka@yat in prose 
interspersed with verse, divided according to subject; 
it has been imitated more than once, among the best 
of the imitations being the Bahdristan of Djami 
(d. 898/1492) and the Kitdb-1 Parishan of Ka>ani 
(d. 1270/1854). 

This brief survey excludes the ‘novel’, which, 
although it possesses some of its characteristics, 
cannot be classed as hika@ya. The novel in its modern 
sense is practically non-existent in the classical 
literature, where its place is taken by long fabulous 
stories (ddéstan) (generally not very highly thought 
of by the classical historians of literature), the 
earliest example of which is the Samak ‘A yar (585/ 
1189) of Sadaka b. Abi ’l-Kasim Shirazi, full of the 
imaginary adventures of cavaliers who aspire to the 
hand of the princess, daughter of the emperor of 
China. This romance was followed by many others, 
some of them midway between learned and popular 
literature, which relate the extraordinary adventures 
of various heroes (¢.g., of Amir Hamza [see Hamza], 
uncle of the Prophet) and which were particularly 
popular in India. ¢ 

It is possible to consider as collections of hikdyat 
also the Tadhkivat al-awliya? or semi-legendary 
“biographies” of saints, the most famous of which, 
in Persia, is that of Farid al-Din ‘Attar (6th/12th 
century). 

What all this heterogeneous material has in 
common is primarily a matter of style: the narrative 
style of the short tale, which in general appears in 





two main forms, the straightforward and the ornate. 
In the first case the narrative is advanced by ex- 
tremely simple stylistic and syntactical means, with 
very rare use of subordinate clauses, or none at all, 
in a series of statements expressed in brief sentences 
which follow each other without any links. The 
attempts to make such a disjointed narrative more 
“complex” generally took the form of an elaboration 
in ornamentation. If the rhetorical ornaments are 
removed however, the basic style is found to be 
straightforward, The development is not necessarily 
from the plain to the ornate and the two styles may 
be found together in works of the same period and 
sometimes of the same author. 

Thus, on the eve of the modern era, Persian narrative 
art found itself somewhat at a disadvantage when 
faced with the powerful influence of European novels 
and short stories, which in the West had a long 
history behind them: among the most difficult and 
fascinating tasks of modern Persian writers is to 
create a complex realism which surpasses the earlier 
realism attempted in the Aska@yat and a narrative 
style which, rejecting the use of complicated orna- 
ment, achieves a simplicity which is not merely 
straightforward narration; and they have sometimes 
produced some noteworthy results in this direction 
{e.g., Djamalzada, Sadik Hidayat, Sadik Ctbak, 
etc.). 

Bibliography: J. Rypka, Ivanische Literatur- 
geschichte, Leipzig 1959 (which contains references 
to the principal editions of the texts cited and 
further bibliography). (A. Bausanl) 


iii, — THE NARRATIVE GENRES OF TURKISH 
LITERATURE AND FOLKLORE. 


The word hikdye, attested also in the form hikayet 
(< Ar. hikdya) in Ottoman texts, means, when it 
is used with the auxiliary verb ef-, ‘‘to relate’, “‘to 
narrate’. It means a story, when it is accompanied 
by simple or compound verbs such as de-, sdyle-: “‘to 
say”, naklet- : “to relate’. As a generic term, the 
word has not had, in the Turkish of Turkey, any 
specific sense, but has indicated each and all of the 
narrative genres : tale (masal < Ar. mathal), legend 
(menkabe, efsane), anecdote (latife, ftkra), story, novel, 
romance. It is only in recent scientific terminology 
that it has acquired the value of a precise tech- 
nical term to indicate three clearly defined genres: 
in oral tradition, alengthy story in prose alternating 
with verse passages (the hikdye of the “dshtk, see 
below), or a mimed story in prose performed 
by professional story-tellers (the hkikdye of the 
medddhs [q.v.]; in modern written literature, a 
novel (see below). 

In the modern Turkish of Turkey, the word 
éfsane (< P. afsdna) is used as a technical term to 
mean a legend; but, in the current language, past as 
well as present, it can have, with the words masal 
(< Ar. mathal) and hurafe (< Ar. khurdfa), the 
pejorative sense of ‘‘a completely fantastic story, 
fabricated or superstitious’’. 

There should also be mentioned the uses, which 
nowadays have completely disappeared, of certain 
other terms. First the words compounded with name 
(Pers. ndma) added to the name of the hero or to the 
word denoting the main theme, to indicate large 
scale narrative works, usually in verse but sometimes 
also in prose: Iskender-ndme (the “Romance of 
Alexander’), Hamza-name (the “‘Geste of Hamza’’), 
Ghazawat-name (“Stories of holy wars’), Feth-ndme 
(“Stories of conquest”), Wildyet-name (‘‘Hagio- 
graphy”), Oghus-name (“Stories about the Oghuz’”’), 
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etc. This latter term has, in the Book of Dede Korkut, 
which, in the recension which has survived, was 
probably compiled in the g9th/15th century (see 
P.N. Boratav, Dede Korkut hikdyelerindehi tariht olay- 
lar ve kitabsn te’lif tarihi, in TM, xiii (1958), 31-62), 
the meaning of “epic episode composed and declaimed 
in honour of the main hero of the adventures related’’. 
In the same work are found also two terms, boy and 
soy, used together with the verbs which are derived 
from them : boy boyla-, soy soyla-; the former has 
the meaning of “‘to relate, in the epic style, a story 
which describes the memorable deeds of a hero’, the 
second “to declaim (or sing or chant) the verse 
sections of an epic narrative”. The term boy is, in ad- 
dition, used in the titles of the twelve episodes found 
in one of the two manuscripts (that of Dresden, 
which is nearest to the lost original) of the Book of 
Dede Korkut; it accompanies the name of the hero 
and means simply “episode”: Bams! Beyrek boyt, 
“Episode of Bamsi Beyrek”; Basat Depegdzi dldiir- 
diigi boy, ‘‘Episode {in which is related how] Basat 
killed Depegéz’’, etc. Boy and soy, synonyms, mean 
strictly “tribe”, ‘‘clan’”’, “‘family’’; they were probably 
originally used to denote the stories and songs 
recounting the memorable deeds of a clan (cf. the 
term toy, “feast’’, “banquet”, ‘‘wedding ceremonies’, 
used also for ‘“‘wedding song’’; see P. N. Boratav, 
Halk hikdyeleri ve halk hikdyecitligi, Ankara 1946, 52, 
117, 120, 294-7). In the sense of “episode”, the word 
boy has been replaced in the later epic narrative 
tradition of eastern Anatolia by the word kol (“‘arm’”’, 
but also “branch”, ‘‘detachment’’) ; it denotes an 
episode in the great narrative corpus of the adven- 
tures of the noble bandit Kéroghlu : Demirdjioghlu 
kolu, Ayvaz kolu, etc. In the second, and more 
Ottomanized, manuscript (that of the Vatican) of 
the Book of Dede Korkut, the term boy is replaced 
in the titles by hikdyet : Hikdyet-+ Bamst Baryik, 
etc.; even the title of the book (Kitab-i Dedem Kor- 
kut in the Dresden manuscript) is, in that of the 
Vatican: Hikdyet-i Oghusname-t Kazan Beg ve 
ghayrih. 

The terms kissa (pl. Risas) and mendkib (sing. 
menkabe) have been used in the same sense as the 
words formed with -name, but more often for prose 
works dealing with epico-religious themes; from the 
first is derived the word kissakh”dn, the equivalent 
of the Arabic kassds, used of the teller (or ‘‘reader’’) 
of stories about the pre-Islamic prophets, the cham- 
pions of Islam or the great mystic figures: Kisas-t 
enbiya, Mendkib-t ghazawat-t Seyyid Battal, Menakib-t 
Hadj Bektash, etc.; siyer (sing. siret; Ar. sira, 
pl. siyar) is the term reserved for stories of the life 
of the Prophet Muhammad. As an example of tech- 
nical terms used for specific genres of narrative 
literature there should also be mentioned maktal 
which means, in the tradition of Shi‘i circles, the 
account of the death of Husayn at Karbala’. 

From about the beginning of the roth/16th 
century, there spread through the territories of the 
Ottoman empire a tradition of popular poetry, that 
of the ‘adshiks [g.v.] (literally “‘lovers’). These poet- 
singers of the same type as the troubadours of the 
mediaeval West were the successors of the ozan 
(“bards’’) of Oghuz poetic tradition. They composed 
and disseminated lyric poetry but they also carried 
on the epic tradition. They transformed the heroic 
epic into a new genre called Rikdye. This hikaye 
retained certained formal and thematic elements 
from the ancient tradition, but it was enriched either 
by borrowings from foreign literatures or by original 
contributions from the new social conditions. This 


narrative tradition has survived until the present 
day; it is still represented by story-teller singers in 
the provinces of Kars, Artvin and Erzurum in eastern 
Turkey. The &tkdyes with heroic themes such as those 
of the Kéroghlu cycle and the hikdyes like those of 
Kerem, of Gharib, etc. which tell love stories have 
the same formal and stylistic patterns : the narrative 
and the ordinary dialogues are in prose; the “‘pathe- 
tic’ monologues and dialogues, in verse, are inter- 
calated in the narrative, sung to the accompaniment 
of the saz (an instrument of the lute type) by the 
‘dshtk-storyteller himself. A number of these stories 
are romanticized biographies of ‘dskiks who have 
really existed, but even in this case a certain measure 
of the supernatural and the legendary is introduced. 
Nevertheless, in comparison with the tales of marvels, 
the romances of chivalry (such as the Geste of Battal) 
and the hagiographies, the hikdye shows a clear 
tendency to realism. In the biographies of the 
“ashiks, the poems inserted are from the works of the 
poet in question, reproduced more or less faithfully. 
The hikdyes which do not belong to this category of 
“romantic biographies’ are, in both the prose and 
the poetry section, the works of ‘dshkik-‘‘writers”’ 
who, starting with themes drawn from oral or written 
sources, and sometimes even from some event in their 
immediate circle, develop them according to the 
rules and conventions of tradition, inserting poems 
of their own composition at the points of the narrative 
which seem most suitable. The various processes and 
the successive phases of such a production—in part 
improvised while it is being recited—have been ob- 
served among ‘dashik-“writers” (=musannif) of the 
present day (see P. N. Boratav, op. cit., 130-86, and 
more particularly 158-63). 

A number of hikdyes in the Anatolian repertoire 
are common to other Turkish-speaking peoples; to 
mention only a few examples : the episode of Beyrek 
in the Book of Dede Korkut has spread beyond the 
Oghuz area among the Karakalpaks, the Ozbeks, 
the Kazakhs, and the Altais; various episodes from 
the Kéroghlu cycle exist in Adharbaydjani, Tiirkmen, 
Ozbek and Tobol Tatar versions (and even none 
Turkish versions: Armenian, Georgian, Kurdish, 
Tadjik) ; the romantic biographies of the ‘dashiks 
such as Kerem and Gharib are known in Adhar- 
baydjin and Turkmenistan, and the romance of the 
loves of Tahir and Ziihre in these two countries and 
in Ozbekistan (see P. N. Boratav, L’épopée et la 
“hikadye’, in Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, 
Wiesbaden 1964, 11-44). 

The hikadyes vary in length. Those of Kéroghlu 
form a vast cycle in which each episode (Kol) is 
related independently and is in general of the same 
length as a full-scale Aikdye. When recited by a 
skilled story-teller a lengthy Aikdye may entertain 
his audience for several sessions (evenings), each 
lasting 3 or 4 hours. If in addition he is encouraged 
by an enthusiastic audience of connoisseurs, a good 
story-teller can always find a pretext to prolong his 
Tecital as much as he wishes, filling it out artificially 
with non-narrative additions: musical sections (in- 
strumental and vocal) added at the beginning and in 
the middle of the story (when “pauses” are reached), 
anecdotes and short tales (= karavelli) introduced at 
random, etc.; the sessions may also be prolonged by 
interventions sung by talented members of the 
audience. The shorter hikayes (lasting one or two 
hours) are known as serktishte (<< sergiizesht) or kaside. 

There are some written recensions of the hikdyes of 
the ‘askhtks. Some 19th century manuscripts exist 
(see P. N. Boratav, op. cit., 206-10); also in the 19th 
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century, some lithographed editions were produced, | 


very probably baseed on manuscripts; however, 
editions based on oral versions are also possible, with- 
out the intervention of copies circulating in manu- 
script : some quite recent editions (in Latin charac- 
ters, hence printed since 1928) produced by this pro- 
cess are known (see P. N. Boratav, op. cit., 212-3). 

There should also be mentioned the classical themes 
such as Leyla and Medjnin, Ferhad and Shirin, etc., 
which, without being completely assimilated to the 
hikdyes, particularly in their verse sections, have 
nevertheless become part of the repertoire of popular 
hikdyes which are distributed in the form of books 
sold in the streets by pedlars, first in lithographed 
then in printed form. 

The classics of Arabo-Persian narrative prose 
such as Kalila wa Dimna, Téitindme, and the Thou- 
sand and One Nights have, since the beginnings of 
the Islamic Turkish literatures, existed in written 
recensions recorded in the various Turkish-speaking 
areas. The culmination of this literature, in the 
Ottoman area, at the end of the 18th century, is 
the famous collection Mukhdyyelat-1 ledtinn-i ilahi 
of ‘Aziz Efendi (see A. Tietze, in Ortens, i (1948), 
248 f.). But very few examples are known of the 
true popular story which has passed into a written 
version: there may be mentioned a Dastan-1 Ahmed 
Hardmi (written version in verse, of the folk-tale 
type no. 153 in the Turkish catalogue, no. 956B of 
the international catalogue of Aarne-Thompson), an 
anonymous work, probably 8th/r4th century; a 
short verse tale by ‘Ashik Pasha (7th/13th century), 
which corresponds to the folk-tale type no. 1626 of 
the international catalogue. The collection Billir 
Késhk, containing 13 stories drawn from oral tra- 
dition, is a fairly recent compilation, probably 
of the rgth century. On the other hand, the comic 
narrative literature, which seems to have drawn a 
large part of its subject matter from oral tradition, 
has appeared much more frequently in written ver- 
sions. The collections of amusing anecdotes of Nasr 
al-Din Khodja [g.v.] begin from the roth/16th cen- 
tury to supplant the others because of their popul- 
arity. More recent anecdotes such as those of Bekri 
Mustafa or Indjili Cavush, both of them actual 
persons of the 11th/17th century, which at first were 
transmitted orally, were also to appear in modern 
editions in books peddled in the streets. The anec- 
dotes concerning the adherents of heterodox sects 
{e.g., the Takhtadji and the Kizflbash), and also the 
“discriminatory” stories which different racial, 
regional or religious communities tell against one 
another, remained until fairly recently exclusively 
oral. Nevertheless there are to be found in some 
1Ith/17th and r2th/18th century manuscripts jokes 
about the Rafidis which appear again later, attri- 
buted to the Bektashis. 

In Turkey, the modern novel and short story began 
as a kind of negation of the ancient narrative tra- 
ditions, both classical and popular. It is nevertheless 
true that the first modern novels and stories were 
deeply influenced by works of these two ancient 
traditions. Although they succeeded in eliminating 
all irrational and supernatural elements, yet so far as 
style, forms of expressions and construction are 
concerned, the old narrative techniques of the story- 
tellers of scholarly literature and of the meddaks were 
to survive for a long time, right up to the period of 
the realist-naturalist novel of the beginning of the 
2oth century, for example in the works of the great 
novelist Husayn Rahmi (Gtirpinar} [.v.] (1864-1944), 
who here follows his master Ahmed Midhat (1844-1913), 


the father of the modern novel in Turkey. The very 
titles of the early novels which appeared at the same 
time as the first works of Ahmed Midhat are signi- 
ficant in this respect : Miisdmeretndme (1872-5) by 
Emin Nihad, Siyer-i Scrvinds (1873-4) by T. ‘Abdi. 
At this time works of this genre were called “roman”, 
but also hikdye, as is illustrated by the title of an 
anonymous novel Hikdye-i Ferdéne Khanim (1872-3); 
thus the word #ikdye acquired a new meaning and it 
was thereafter to be reserved for the “story” in 
written educated literature. The composite term 
kuiguk hikdye (short story) refers only to the length 
of the story. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in the article, see Képriiliizide Mehmed Fu?4d, 
Térklerde khalk hikdyedjiligine “aid ba‘dl maddeler, 
in TM, i (1925), 1 ff.; O. Spies, Ttirkische Volks- 
biicher, Leipzig 1929; Mustafa Nihat Ozén, Tiirk- 
¢ede roman, Istanbul 1935; Ilhan Basgéz, Turkish 
Solk stories about the lives of minstrels, in Journal of 
American Folklore, \xv (1952), 331-9; W. Eberhard, 
Minstrel tales from southeastern Turkey, Berkeley- 
Los Angeles 1955. Bibliographies in the above 
works and in Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, ii, 
Wiesbaden 1965; the latter work gives, in the 
relevant chapters, accounts of the narrative genre 
in the literatures of all the Turkish-speaking 
countries, followed by extensive bibliographies. 
For Turkish tales see the catalogue by W. Eberhard 
and P. N. Boratav, Typen tiurkischer Volksmarchen, 
Wiesbaden 1953. (PERTEV Natit Boratav) 


iv. — Urbu 


Urdi prose developed much later than Urdii verse. 
The prose fikdéya is therefore shortlived in Urdi and 
gave place to the Westernized forms of the novel in 
the later nineteenth and of the short story in the 
early twentieth century [see uRDU]. Most of the 
dikdya literature in Urdi consists of translations from 
Persian; but these translations have often a literary, 
and certainly a historical value, which their originals 
lack. 

The kikdya made its first appearance in the 
mathnawis [q.v.} written in the courts of Bidjapir 
and Golkunda in the Dakkan, and were later re- 
written in prose when it developed in the north in the 
early nineteenth century. The outstanding prose 
work of this genre written in the Dakkan is Mulla 
Wadjhi’s Sabras (ed. ‘Abd al-Hakk, Awrangabad 
1932). It is a prose allegory adapted from Muhammad 
ibn Sibak Fattahi Nishapiri’s (d. 852/1448) Dastir-i 
‘ushshak (ed. R. S. Greenshields, Berlin 1926). Its 
theme is the quest of the elixir of life, and it has 
certain unexplained thematic similarities with the 
Roman de la Rose. The quest motif is interwoven in 
a pattern of allegorization of the conventions of love 
familiar in Islamic poetry, in the story of the love 
of Prince Dil (heart) for the Princess Husn (beauty) 
with the personification as characters of all the 
symptoms of desire in the lover and of ‘rigueur’ and 
resistance in the beloved. The allegorical story has 
certain magical elements linking it with the prose 
dastan literature rendered into Urdi in the early 
nineteenth century. It is written in rhyming prose, 
blending literary idiom with Dakkani colloquialism. 

In Islamic India the dastan was a form written in 
prose as well as orally recited. Dastans were narrated 
by professional story-tellers in the houses of noblemen 
or in special gatherings at Delhi, Lucknow, Benares 
and Haydarabad. The art of dasténg#?i in speech 
and writing survived well into the 1930’s with 
Mirza Bakir ‘Ali. 
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The basic material of the déstén-literature was the 
cycle of Amir Hamza, written and recited in most 
Muslim countries from Turkey to Indonesia. Dastan 
characters fell broadly into three categories: the 
hero, the heroine and their chivalrous friends; 
‘tricheurs’ (“ayyar) who supported them and supplied 
some comic relief in the narrative; and the sorcerers 
or magicians (djdddgar) who were their adversaries. 

The dastén has a repetitive pattern of almost 
identical stock situations in which heroes aided by 
‘ayyars challenge sorcerers in a magical landscape 
with a labyrinthine monotony which drags on to 
enormous lengths, 

The authorship of Dastaén-i Amir Hamza is attribu- 
ted apocryphally to Akbar’s [g.v.] poet-laureate 
Faydi: It was rendered into Urdi from Persian by 
Ashk under the auspices of the Fort William College 
in 1215/1801. The entire ddstan runs into seventeen 
volumes divided into a number of series. The first of 
these series is Nawshirwan Nama. The most popular 
series is the seven-volume Titlism-1 Hushruba, the 
first four volumes of which were translated from a 
Persian original by Mir Muhammad Husayn Djah, 
and the remaining three by Ahmad Husayn Kamar. 

An imitation of the Hamza cycle is the Bustan-i 
khiyal, a ddstan of 4,000 pages composed in Persian 
by Mir Taki Khan under the patronage of the 
decadent Mughal emperor Muhammad Shah (1131/ 
1719-1161/1748). It was translated into Urdi by 
Kh*adja Aman Dihlawi and Mirzi Muhammad 
‘Askari among others. In stylistic quality the 
Bustan-t khiyal is inferior to the Hamza group, 
though both rely on linguistic cadence, rhymed 
sentences and ornate phraseology. 

Fasdna-i ‘adja@ib (1824), Mirza Radjab ‘Ali Bég 
Sarir’s (1787-1867) short volume of inter-related 
stories, is thematically descended from the ddstans 
and has the same involved magical elements, but it 
is distinguished from them by its brevity, its oc- 
casional reflection of the actual life of the period and 
its primary pre-occupation with the concentrated 
decorativeness of style. These new characteristics, 
especially the last, were inherited by Pandit Ratan 
Nath Sarshar (1846-1902) in his novels, which also 
reflect the influence of daéstéans in love scenes and 
certain conventional situations. 

Cahaér darwish, originaily a collection of inter- 
related stories in Persian, has wrongly been attributed 
to Amir Khusraw [q.v.J. It was composed probably 
during the 11th/17th century. It has been rendered 
into Urdia in two literary versions of considerable 
importance. One of these was Muhainmad Husayn 
‘Ata Khan’s Naw farz-i murassa‘ compiled in 1798 
in a highly Persianized style. It was rendered into 
simpler and idiomatic Urdi prose by Mir Amman 
Dihlawi at the Fort William College in 1801, under 
the title Bagh-u bahar. Both these works constitute 
landmarks in the development of Urdii prose. Another 
Naw farz-t murassa® of inferior literary quality was 
compiled at the Fort William College by Zarrin in 
1801. 

Sayf al-mulk wa Badi‘ al-djamal, a story from the 
Arabian Nights, was first rendered as a mathnawit by 
the Dakkani poet Ghawwasi in 1035/1625. It was 
written as a prose romance by Mansér ‘Ali in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Other remarkable specimens of the hikdya literature 
of the early nineteenth century include Haydét al- 
kulib, Wali Muhammad b. Hafiz Miran’s rendering 
of Bakir Madjlisi’s work on the stories of the prophets; 
Shaykh Salih Muhammad ‘Uthmani’s Sayr-1 “Ishrat, 
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didmé al-ktkdydt (1825), an imitation of Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan; the Haft gulshan, a collection of Nasir ‘Ali 
Khan Wisiti’s translated from Persian into Urdi by 
Mirza Lutf ‘Ali Wild; Beni Narayan’s Car gulshan, 
translated from Persian in 1811; and two collections 
of prose tales Mor pankhi and Rashk-t part composed 
by Ahmad ‘Ali about 1241/1825. Ashk, the translator 
of Dastan-i Amir Hamsaa, also wrote a prose romance, 
Gulsar- Cin, in 1219/1804. Haydar Bakhsh Haydari’s 
(d. 1833) Avd’ish-t mahkfil belongs, like several other 
tales written in the early nineteenth century, to the 
Hatim Jai cycle. Haydari is also the author of 
Layla Madjnin and Gulsdr-i danish, which is a 
translation of Shaykh ‘Inayat Allah’s Bahar-i danish 
containing stories of feminine wiles and infidelity. 

Haydari’s most famous work Toté kahani, compiled 
in 1215/1801 at the Fort William College, belongs to 
another group in the #ikdya literature, that of stories 
of Indian origin. Diya al-Din Nakhshabi’s T71fi 
Nama (731/1330) is the Persian version of a Sanskrit 
collection of seventy stories, Suka saptati. The 
central plot around which the stories are clustered 
evolves around a faithful parrot who keeps an 
unfaithful wife, whose husband is away on a distant 
journey, from adultery by relating to her a series of 
stories to keep her absorbed and out of mischief. A 
simpler abridged version reducing the number of 
stories to thirty-five was compiled in Persian in 
1049/1639 by Muhammad Kadiri. Ghawwasi’s Urdi 
mathnawt Titi Nama (1049/1639) is based on 
Nakhshabi’s version, while Haydari’s prose Tota 
kah@ni is based on KAdiri’s abridgement. 

Other stories of Indian origin compiled at the 
Fort William College include Singhdsan Battist by 
Kazim ‘Ali Djawan and Lalli Lal; and Baytal 
Padisi translated into Urdi by Lutf ‘Ali Wild with 
the help of Lalli Lal. Wild also translated a Hindi 
romance, Madho Mal. 

Insha’s (1756-1817) Kahani Rani Kétaki awr 
Kanwar Udaybhan ki (1803) is a story of Indian 
origin in which not a single word of Arabic or Persian 
origin has been used. 

A famous Indian cycle is of the quest of a rare 
flower Bakéwali, which is also the name of a woman. 
The story was rendered into Persian in 1124/1712 by 
“Izzat Allah Bangali, and from this version it was 
translated into Urda by Nihal Cand Lahori (eds. 
Calcutta 1815, 1827; Garcin de Tassy’s French 
summary in JA, 1836). Earlier versions of this 
romance were written in Dakkani verse in 1035/1625 
and 1151/1738. The most famous Urdii version of the 
Bakawali romance is Daya Shankar Nasim’s 
mathnawit Gulzdr-i Nasim composed in 1254/1838. 
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v. — MALAYA 


Hikayat in Malay as in Arabic means ‘story, tale, 
narrative, historical account’. It occurs in the titles 
of two Sumatran works of the early gth/15th century, 
the history of the rulers of Pasai (Ht. Raja Raja 
Pasai) and Ht. Iskandar Dhu ’l-Karnayn, the story 
of Alexander the Great as a missionary of Islam 
derived from a Perso-Arabic source. Probably a 
little later and done in the Javanese quarter of 15th 
century Malacca are a Ht. Pérang Pandawa Jaya (or 
Bharatayuddha), a Ht. Sang Boma (or Bhauma- 
kawya) and a number of Aikayat based on the 
Javanese shadow-play cycle (ca. 750/1350) of Panji 
tales. To the same period belongs a Hi. Séri Rama 
or Malay version of the Ramayana. But the ‘Malay 
Annals” (15th-16th cent. A.D.) say that when 
d’Albuquerque conquered Malacca in 1511 A.D., the 
Malays had a Ht. Amir Hamza and a Ht. Hanafiah 
(Hanafiyya)—both from the Persian. Another early 
Malay hikayat is a Ht. Yusuf. 

Tales of the Prophet, which also date from the 
early Indo-Persian phase of the Malays’ Islamic 
culture, all bear the name hikayat, e.g., the stories of 
the mystic light (n#ér) of Muhammad, of the moon 
splitting at his command, of his shaving and of his 
death, 

The name is applied to versions of famous cycles of 
tales from Muslim sources. The Persian J7ufi-name 
was translated under the names Ht. Bayan Budiman 
(Tale of the wise parrot) or Ht. Khoja Maymin 
(Tale of the lucky merchant):a lady in 15th century 
Malacca was named Sabariah (Sabariyya, Patience) 
after one of its characters. Two versions of the 
History of the Seven Viziers (Ht. Bakhtiyar), the 
Ht. Ghulam (or Ht. Raja Aybakh) from the Arabic, 
and a complete version of the Ht. Kalila wa-Dimna 
all date from the rrth/17th century. The most recent 
version of the last was translated ca. 1825 from the 
Tamil by Raffles’ clerk, Munshi ‘Abd Allah, and 
called Ht. Pancha Tanderam. The same translator 
termed his own autobiography the Ht. ‘Abd Allah. 

Down to the first half of the r9th century the 
Muslim Malay continued to enjoy many hikayais 
translated from Indian sources, where princes and 
princesses of divine origin triumph over every wile of 
demon, giant and man and where invulnerable 
heroes defeat monsters with the bow of Arjuna or 
the sword of Japhet and solve riddles with the help 
of spirits, genii, and sages both Hindu and Muslim. 
The advent of Islam saw the Hinduized legends of 
Muslim India turned into htkayat embellished with 
reminiscences from Persian tales, allusions to heroes 
of the Skahnama like Kobad, Djamshid and Bahram, 
episodes from the Alexander legend, references to 
Baghdad, Medina, Egypt and Byzantium and (as in 
the Ht. Shah-i Mardan) expositions of Sifi mysticism. 
One of the last was a Ht. Bustamman. 

Malay history began with imitations of the Java- 
nese historico-romance and though a Malay scholar 
ascribes the differentiation of history from fiction to 
the publication by the British education department 
of a Kitab Tawarikh Melayu (2nd ed., 1921), Malay 
historians have often preferred to Atkayat words like 
sejarah (annals), salsilah (genealogies) or names like 
Bustan al-Salajin (Garden of Kings) or Tuhfat al- 
nafis (Precious gift) as titles for their works. 

Catalogues list more than a hundred and fifty 
works in classical Malay that are termed hikayat. 
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Indonesisch, Groningen and Djakarta 1952 (Malay 
tr., Penyedar sastera, Kuala Lumpur 1963); A. 
Bausani, Note sulla struttura della “hikayat”’ 

classica malese, in AIUON, nus. xii (1962), 163-92 

(and bibl. cited there). (R. O. Winstept) 

HIKMA, wisdom, but also science and philo- 
sophy. The ancient usage of the word lent itself to 
this evolution, which was favoured by the meaning 
of the Greek copla. On the purely Arabic side al- 
Djurdjani, who gives the word hukm the primary 
meaning of “‘to set the thing in its place” (Ta‘rifat), 
seems thereby to suggest the sense of equilibrium and 
stability that Léon Gauthier found and that is well 
fitted to express the force and maturity of wisdom. 
The Kur4n calls it al-hikma al-bdligha (LIV, 5), 
wisdom which has attained its maturity. It uses 
hikma many times in the current sense of ‘‘wisdom’’, 
a wisdom, however, which implies knowledge of high 
spiritual truths. “‘The Book and wisdom’’ together 
often constitute a single gift (II, 123/129, 231, III, 
75/81, IV, 57/54, 113, XXXIII, 34). Wisdom was 
granted to David, to Jesus, to Muhammad, even to 
Lukman (II, 252/251, XXXVIII, 19/20; V, 110, 
XLIII, 63; II, 146/151; XXXI, 11/12). It is a great 
asset (II, 272/269); it is linked with the idea of 
purity (II, 123/129). The Ta‘vifat understand it not 
only of every word that accords with the truth, 
which implies knowledge, but also of science and 
action, of the science of the licit and the illicit, of 
the sciences of the religious law, and also of the 
secrets that elude common knowledge, that is to 
say the secrets of the Divine Essence. It is then 
al-hikma al-maskut ‘anha, “the science about which 
one remains silent’. 

On the Greek side, ‘‘wisdom’”’ from the beginning 
extended to the sense of ‘‘science’’, since the seven 
Sages included several scholars, Thales certainly 
being among them. The astronomer Cleostratos was 
a philosopher, as was Anaximander, said to be the 
author of the first book about nature. The Sages were 
called @vovoAdyot Science and philosophy were 
founded at the same time, in a study of nature which 
at the start made no distinction between them. It 
extended to things in themselves and to actions 
which it was desired to render perfect. A reflection 
of this original unity appears in Ibn Sina’s fine 
definition: ‘‘Wisdom (hikma) 1s the passage of the 
soul of man to the perfection possible for him 
within the two bounds of science and action’. It 
includes, on the one hand, justice and on the other 
the perfecting of the reasoning soul, inasmuch as it 
comprises the theoretical and practical intelligibles 
(Burhan, 260). ; 

Distinctions became established in proportion as 
increasing knowledge called for specialization, but 
they were recognized as forming part of a whole. 
Thus the beginning of the Manjik al-mashrikiyyin 
presents ktkma as the main stock from which spring 
directly the uszi or al-‘ulém al-asliyya, the fundamen- 
tal sciences, such as the study of the world and logic, 
while medicine, agriculture and the other individual 
sciences are derived sciences, branches, furdé‘. The 
lost work, of which the Man{ik is a fragment, was 
entitled al-Hikma al-mashrikiyya, but we do not 
know what sciences it covered. Djurdjani tells us 
only that the hukamd? ishrakiyytin were under the 
leadership of Aflajun (Ta‘rifat), Plato? Plotinus? 
Nasir al-Din al-Tisi follows Ibn Sina and leaves the 
individual sciences, medicine, agriculture and the 
others, in their subordinate place. 

The tradition of the inclusion of the sciences in 
wisdom seems indeed to have remained unbroken 
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from the Greeks to the Arabs. A short manual of 
medical ethics which forms part of the Corpus Hippo- 
craticum affirms that “the physician who is at the 
same time a philosopher is the equal of the gods”. 
Similarly, ‘Ali al-Tabari, a Persian physician of the 
3rd/gth century, wrote in Arabic a compendium of 
medicine which is one of the oldest in that language, 
entitled Firdaws al-hikma, ‘‘Paradise of wisdom’’. Its 
arrangement is inspired by Oribasius and Paul of 
Aegina, not by al-Razi or Ibn Sina; the sources 
quoted are: Hippocrates, Galen, Aristotle and 
Hunayn b. Ishak [g.v.], a contemporary of the 
author. This little book also deals with the 
natural sciences, and concludes with a sketch of 
medicine in India; it was quoted by E. G. Browne, 
Arabian medicine, Cambridge 1922, and analysed 
by Meyerhof. Djabir b. Hayy4n said on the subject 
of the (sypposed] founder of alchemy: ‘‘Know that 
‘successive philosophers have made science benefit 
from a long evolution and have given it an extra- 
ordinary power, thus attaining their objective” (cf. 
the translation of Kraus, 54-5), This alchemist was 
known as the Wise. Kusta b. Lika, a Christian of 
Greek origin, was a physician and philosopher, and 
at the same time a mathematician and astronomer. 
Ibn al-Kifti applies the term hukamd? to all the 
celebrated men whose biographies he gives in his 
Ta°rikh al-hukama?, among them Ptolemy, Hippo- 
crates, etc.; he even describes Galen as al-hakim al- 
faylasaf. For Ibn Sina, the opinion of the hukama?, 
as being wise and learned, does not derive from the 
same origin as that of ordinary men. The former 
are concerned with truth and seek for it, the latter 
with the everyday outlook. 

Ibn Sina’s treatise on the classification of the 
sciences appears in the same line, hikma taking the 
place of the root and trunk, its ramifications cover- 
ing the whole field of the sciences then explored. The 
work begins with a description of wisdom-science: 
“it is the art of observing, by means of which man 
acquires the realisation (actuation, tehsil) within 
himself (through the knowledge] of everything that 
has being and of what he must necessarily practise in 
order to elevate and perfect himself and become an 
intelligible world, similar to the existing world” 
(104-5). Htkma, he continues, is divided into a 
theoretical part, seeking for certain knowledge of 
the beings whose existence is not dependent on man, 
tiuth thus being its objective, and a practical part, 
which aims at the good which can be procured by 
man’s actions. In the first part, forming the various 
branches of wisdom, are found the natural sciences, 
mathematics and the ‘‘divine science’’ relating to 
tawhid, divine unity; in the second, ethics, domestic 
economy, politics, social relations in the city,—all 
this in the framework of Aristotle’s work. Each of the 
fundamental sciences named is in its turn sub-divided, 
sometimes remaining in the Aristotelian line, from 
metaphysics to mineralogy, and sometimes going 
beyond it, particularly in the spheres of derived wis- 
dom-science, al-hikma al-far‘iyya: here, in the rami- 
fications of the natural sciences, are to be found 
medicine, astronomy, magic, the last-named having 
as “its aim the mingling of {incorporeal] forces with 
the substances of the terrestrial world”, chemistry 
with its use of the properties of mineral substances, 
etc. Algebra is a science (‘ilm) derived from mathe- 
matics, as is hydraulics, etc. Finally, wisdom includes 
the nine sections of Mantik, that is to say the 
sciences of expression in speech, firstly logic, then 
rhetoric and poetry. 

In this classification, kikma embraces that which 


belongs to science (“ilm) following the terminology 
of the Manfik al-mashrikiyyin, the classification used 
by the IkhwAn al-safa’, al-Far4bi, al-Khawarizml, al- 
Ghazall and Ibn Khaldin (tables and references 
collected by Gardet and Anawati, Introduction a la 
théologie musulmane, 108-23). In another short work, 
“Uytin al-hikma, “the Sources of wisdom’, Ibn Sina 
expresses himself in a manner very closely allied to 
that of Aksdm al-‘ulim, to such a degree that the only 
part published deals with purely scientific subjects 
under the name al-hikma al-tabi%yya, natural 
sciences, physics, with motion, time, the proof of 
the incorporeal Prime Mover, the soul, the source 
of voluntary motion. Ibn Sind uses kikma as the 
synonym of ‘ilm, but seems to prefer the richer 
meaning of kikma. This last is not restricted to the 
sense of ‘“‘philosophy’’, or even of ‘‘philosophy con- 
sidered as wisdom” (in the words of Gardet, La 
pensée religieuse d’Avicenne, 18, 30). In the same 
perspective, medicine appears as a hikma applied to 
the behaviour of the human body and, through it, 
of the soul. 

Hikma appears as a lofty spiritual conception of 
the world, penetrating all knowledge within the grasp 
of man, and even attaining to faith in God in revel- 
ation. It goes beyond falsafa, which denotes only 
Hellenistic philosophy; it transcends science, ‘ilm: 
“Science consists in grasping those things which it 
appertains to human intelligence to grasp in such a 
manner that no error enters into it [...] and if this 
is done by means of certain proof and actual demon- 
strations, this is called kikma’”’ (‘Ahd, 143). By bring- 
ing absolute rectitude, both in his search and in 
the application, “‘The truly Wise Man is he who, 
having formed an opinion on a question, speaks to 
himself as to others, which signifies that he has spoken 
the truth faithfully’ (Safsafa, 6). 

Averroes seems to take Atkma rather in the limited 
sense of “philosophy”, as against “religion” (Fasi 
al-makal); nevertheless he calls it ‘‘the supreme art”, 
sinadat al-sana71‘; ibid, 5, line 7). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text: P. Brunet and A. Mieli, Histoire des 
Sciences, i, 113-4, 117-8, 158, 223; G. Sarton, Intro- 
duction to the history of science, i, 65, 72, 602; P. 
Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydan, Il, Jabir et la science 
grecque (Mém. Inst. d’Egypte, xlv, 54-5); ‘Ali b. 
Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma, ed. M. Z. 
Siddiki, Berlin 1928, analysis by Meyerhof, in Ists, 
xvi (1931), 1-54; Farabi, Catalogo de las ciencias, ed. 
and tr. A. Gonzdlez Palencia, Madrid *1953; 
Ihsa? al-‘ulim, ed. ‘Uthman Amin, Cairo 1949; 
Ibn Sina, Shifa?, Cairo, 1956 and 1958, Manfik, v, 
Burhan, 260, and vi, Safsata, 6; Mantik al-mashri- 
kiyyin, Cairo 1328/1910, 5; in the collection Tis‘ 
ras@il, Cairo 1329/1908, Aksdm al-Suliim al- 
‘akliyya, 104-18; ‘Uyun al-hikma, 2-4; Fi 'l-‘ahd, 
143; Mubdhathat, in A. Badawi, Aristi ‘ind al- 
‘Arab, Cairo 1947, 234-6; Ibn Rushd, Fasl al- 
makal, ed. and tr. Gauthier, Algiers #1948, s.vv. 
“philosophie”, ‘‘sagesse”; ed. G. F. H. Hourani, 
Leiden 1959; English transl., G. F. Hourani, 
Averroes on the harmony of religion and philosophy, 
GMS, N.S. xxi, London 1961; J. Stephenson, The 
classification of the sciences according to Nasiruddin 
Tiusi, in Isis, v (1923), 329-38; L. Gauthier, La 
racine avabe HK M et ses dérivés, in Homenaje a D. 
Francisco Codera, Saragossa 1904, 435-54; A. M. 
Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn 
Sind, no. 177. 

(A. M. Gorcuon) 

HILA [see n1va]. 
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HILAL, the new moon, the crescent. 


i. — In Reuicious Law 


The new moon is important in Islamic religious law 
because, in the Islamic lunar calendar [see TA°RIKH], it 
determines, among other things, the date of the pilgri- 
mage [see HADJ DJ], and the beginning and the end of 
Ramadan (q.v.], the month of fasting [see sawM]. 

The Kur’4n refers to the new moon in sira II, 
189 (a verse of indeterminate date; Gesch. des Qor., i, 
181): “They ask thee about the new moons; say: 
‘They are fixed times (mawdékit) for the people and 
for the pilgrimage.’ Another relevant passage is 
séra II, 183 f. (to be dated shortly before the Rama- 
dan of the year 2; Gesch. des Qor., i, 178): ““O ye who 
believe, fasting is prescribed for you as it was pre- 
scribed for those before you—maybe ye will show 
piety—during a certain number of days (ayydm** 
ma‘didat).” As the observation of the new moon 
even in a clear sky is subject to chance, as described, 
for instance, by Ibn Djubayr (162), whereas the terms 
mawakit and ma‘didat in the Kur?4n seem to refer to 
an exactly determined date or period, it seemed indi- 
cated that the beginning of the month should be 
determined by calculation, and several systems of 
calculation came into being. An argument in favour 
of calculation (hisdb) was also drawn from stra X, 5 
(belonging to the third Meccan period; Gesch. des 
Qor., i, 158) which reads: ‘‘He it is who has made the 
sun a glow and the moon a light, and has given it 
determined stations (wa-kaddarahi mandazil), that 
ye may know the number of the years and the 
reckoning (hisdb) [of time].’’ Calculation was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Sunnis, the Ibadis, the Zaydis, 
and the ‘Twelver’” Shi‘ts, whereas the Isma‘ilis 
adopted it, and whilst traces of it are found in the 
literature of the other schools, it has become a dis- 
tinguishing feature of these last (and of the present- 
day Bohras). It is, of course, generally agreed that 
the actual observation of the new moon at the be- 
ginning and at the end of Ramadan is decisive, and 
the difference comes down to this, that if the new 
moon has not been observed on the evening of the 
twenty-ninth day the majority consider the thirtieth 
day as stilt belonging to the month in question, so 
that both Sha‘ban and Ramadan may have thirty 
days, which can never happen under the rule followed 
by the IsmA‘ilis. 

There is an arbitrary interpretation of the words 
ayyam®* ma‘didat as referring to a fast of three days 
in each month which had allegedly preceded as a 
religious duty the fast during Ramadan; the inter- 
pretation aims at eliminating the seeming implication 
of the words in favour of calculation; the traditions 
in which it is expressed (Tabari, Tafsir, Balak 1323, 
ii, 76) can be dated between ‘Ata? (d. 114 or 115/ 
732-33) and Ibn Abi Layla (d. 148/765). The commen- 
tators Tabari, Djassds, Ibn al-‘Arabi, and Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi (Mafatih al-ghayb, Istanbul 1307, ii, 
170 ff.) reject this interpretation, and Kurtubi (al- 
Diadmis li-ahkam al-Kur?an, Cairo 1353/1934, ii, 256,) 
does not even mention it. 

The opinion of the majority is expressed in a tra- 
dition from the Prophet which occurs in the six 
classical collections and in many other works of 
hadith (for detailed references, see Wensinck, Hand- 
book, s.vv. Fast(ing) and Ramadan; further, Kanz 
al-“ummdl, iv, nos. 6060 ff.); its main tsndd goes 
through Malik—Nafi‘—I bn ‘Umar, and it can there- 
fore be dated in the first half of the second century 
of the hidjra (cf. my Origins, 176 ff.). A typical version 
of it (in Malik’s Muwatta?, Kitab al-Siydm) runs: “The 
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Prophet spoke of Ramadan and said: ‘Do not fast 
until you see the new moon, and do not break the 
fast until you see it; but when it is hidden from you 
[by cloud or mist], give it its full measure (fa-kdurd 
lahi).’”’ Because the expression fa-kdurti laha could 
be taken to mean not only the computation of thirty 
days from the last new moon but also the calculation 
of the mansions of the moon, it was replaced in other 
versions by fa-°akmilu 'l-‘idda, “‘complete the reck- 
oning” (an expression taken from séra II, 185), or 
by “count thirty”. 

According to another tradition, going back 
(through Nafi‘) to Ibn ‘Umar only, which occurs in 
the Suxan of Abi: Dawid as a corollary to his version 
of the tradition from the Prophet, Ibn ‘Umar on the 
twenty-ninth of Sha‘ban used to have the new moon 
looked for, and if it was seen that was that; if it was 
not seen in a clear sky, he continued to eat on the 
following day, and if there were clouds or dust in 
the sky he started fasting; but he finished his fast 
{at the end of Ramadan] together with the rest of the 
people and did not follow that method of counting. 
This reflects two early, not necessarily conflicting, 
attitudes, the meticulousness typical of the pious 
and the desire to follow the community, i.e., the 
orders of the imam, and both have left other traces 
in traditions. It was as a counter-move against this 
tradition that the (later) tradition from the Prophet was 
provided with the isndd Malik—Nafi‘—Ibn ‘Umar. 
The Hanbali school has essentially adopted the doc- 
trine attributed to Ibn ‘Umar, whereas the other 
orthodox schools of law follow the implications of the 
tradition from the Prophet. (That one ought to start 
fasting after the 29th day of Sha‘ban, if the view 
of the new moon was obscured by clouds, is also the 
doctrine of the ‘‘Twelver”’ Shi‘is, expressed, ¢.g., in a 
tradition from Dja‘far al-Sadik in Tisi’s Tahghid.) 

Questions of detail concerning the observation of 
the new moon began to he discussed at an early date, 
é.g., what to do when it is seen in the forenoon or 
in the afternoon at the end of Ramadan; see Abi 
Yisuf, Athdr, no. 819, for a normative statement of 
Ibrahim Nakha‘i (presumably authentic); Muwatta?, 
Kitab al-Siydm, bab 1, tradition 4, for the doctrine of 
Malik; Kanz al-‘ummial, iv, nos. 6614 ff.; Shams al-Din 
Ibn Kudama, in al-Mughni wa 'l-Sharh al-kabir, iii, 6. 

There were, however, in the words of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
“some ancient authorities” (ba‘d al-mutakaddimin) 
of the Sunnis who “‘erred by resorting to calculation, 
t.e., determining through study of the mansions of 
the moon that it would be visible if the sky were 
clear” (Ahkadm al-Kur’an, Cairo 1331, i, 35). A 
detailed discussion of this opinion which, according 
to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, was held by members of the 
highest group of Tabi‘is, is found in the commentary 
of ‘Ayni on Bukhari, on the tradition from the Pro- 
phet mentioned before (ed. Istanbul 1308 ff., v, 182). 
Among the somewhat later upholders of it are men- 
tioned Mutarrif b. ‘Abd Allah b. Yasar (d. 220), a 
companion of Malik (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 325; Ibn Farhin, 
al-Dibadj al-mudhahhab, s.v.), Ibn Kutayba (d. 276), 
and Ibn Suraydj (sic, not Ibn Shurayh; d. 306), a 
famous Shafi‘i scholar (Tadj al-Din al-Subki, Tabakat 
al-Shafiiyya, ii, 87-96; Ibn Hubayra, K. al-Ifsdk 
San ma‘ani 'l-Sihah, Aleppo 1347/1928, 111); this 
last is said to have attributed a similar opinion to 
Shafi‘l. But it was felt that astrologers should be 
given no part in determining the incidence of a 
religious duty, and an author as early as Tahawi 
(d. 321), in his Shark Ma‘ani 'l-Athar, where we 
should expect him to discuss it, does not mention 
this point at all. 
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For the final doctrines of the orthodox schools, 
see their authoritative handbooks and: Ibn Rushd 
al-Hafid, Biddyat al-mudjtahid, Istanbul 1333, i, 
196f.; Kitéb al-Fikh ‘ala ‘l-madhahib al-arba‘a, 
Kism al-‘Ibadat, 2nd ed., Cairo 1349/1931, 514 ff.; 
also: Sommario del diritto malechita, transl. I. Guidi 
and D. Santillana, i, Milan 1919, 207 ff.; Juynboll, 
Handletding‘, 100 ff.; H. Laoust, Le Précis de drott 
a@’Ibn Quddma, Beirut 1950, 65 f.; idem, Essai sur les 
doctrines sociales et politiques de ... B. Taimiya, 
Cairo 1939, 336f—For the Ibadis: Muhammad b. 
Yisuf Atfiyash, Shark Kitab al-Nil, ii, Cairo n.d., 
179 fi.— For the Zaydis: al-Husayn b. Ahmad al- 
Siyaghi, al-Rawé@ al-nadir, Sharh Madjmi‘ al-Fikh 
al-Kabir, Cairo 1350, i, 503 ff. 

The ‘‘Twelver’ Shi‘is insist on the principle of 
observation of the new moon even more strongly, 
and reject calculation even more forcefully than the 
Sunnis. Their main authoritative traditions, found 
in their four classical collections, are: ‘The people 
of the &ibla are only bound by observation (ru?ya), 
the Muslims are only bound by observation’’ (from 
Dja‘far al Sadik), and: “‘When you see the new moon 
fast, and when you see it break the fast; it is not done 
by assumption and surmise (wa-laysa bi-'l-ra>y 
wa-la 'l-tazannt)" (from Muhammad al-Bakir). The 
same doctrine is formulated in their authoritative 
works of ftkh, from the spurious Fikh al-Rida (Tehe- 
ran 1274; the tmdadm al-Rida d. 202), through the 
Mukni‘ and the Hiddya of Ibn Babiya al-Sadik 
(d. 381; in al-Djawams< al-Fikhiyya, Teheran 1276), 
the Mukni‘a of al-Mufid (d. 413; Teheran 1274), 
and the Mabsit and the Nihdya of Shaykh al-Ja’ifa 
al-Tiisi (d. 459; the first Teheran 1271, the second 
in al-Diawamt al-Fikhiyya), to the Shards‘ al-Islam 
of al-Muhakkik al-Hilli (d. 676) and later works. 

At the same time, the older sources admitted 
various methods of calculation as alternatives if the 
new moon could not be observed on the evening of 
the 29th Sha‘ban on account of cloudiness. One 
method consists of counting from the day of the 
week on which fasting has started in the preceding 
year, and starting to fast on the fifth (or in a bissex- 
tile year, the sixth) day of the count; this method, 
which takes the length of the lunar year of 354 days 
into account, is said to have been checked over fifty 
years and found correct, but is available only to him 
who knows chronology and the incidence of bissextile 
years. Another method consists of counting 59 days 
from the new moon of the month of Radjab if it has 
been visually observed, and starting to fast on the 
sixtieth day. Traditions authorizing these methods 
by the authority of the tmdadms of the ‘“‘Twelver” 
Shi‘is are found in the Kafi of Kulini (d. 328; Tehe- 
ran 1315) and in the Kitab man la yahdurhu Fakih 
of Ibn Babiya (Lucknow 1307) as well as in the 
Fikh al-Rida and in Ibn Babiya’s MuknsS and 
Hidadya, A third method consists of estimating the 
age of the new moon when it becomes visible for the 
first time, and determining the beginning of the 
month retrospectively; a rule concerning this is 
related, on the authority of tmam Dja‘far al-Sadik, 
in Kulini’s Kafi, the Fikh al-Ridd, and other works. 
To the same context belongs the doctrine that 
Ramadan has always 30 (and Sha‘ban always 29) 
days; this is expressed in traditions from Dja‘far al- 
Sadik in Kulini and elsewhere (but not accepted by 
Ibn Babiya in the Mukni‘), and it has its parallel 
in a Sunni tradition from the Prophet to the effect 
that Ramadan and Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja are never short 
(laé yankusan; see Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. Rama- 
dan), which was made innocuous by interpretation. 
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By the middle of the 5th/11th cent., however, 
the doctrine of the ‘‘Twelver’? Shis had become 
definitely hostile to all traces of the method of cal- 
culation, and Jisi, the Shaykh al-Ta?ifa (d. 459), 
in the Tahdhib (Teheran 1307) and in the Istibsar 
(Lucknow 1307), engages in sharp polemics against it, 
referring to those who use calculation (ashab al- 
Sadad or ‘adadiyyin) as deviationists (skudhdhadh 
al-Muslimin), explaining away or rejecting outright 
as unreliable the traditions in its favour, and adduc- 
ing counter-traditions, ¢.g., traditions from Muham- 
mad al-Bakir and particularly from Dja‘far al- 
Sadik to the effect that Ramadan may have 29 days 
only, a tradition which makes ‘Alf reject the proce- 
dure of kisdb, and a tradition from the Prophet, 
transmitted by Muhammad al-Bakir from ‘Ali, 
which expresses a doctrine identical with that 
common to the orthodox schools. In the Mabstt, 
Jisi mentions the “reports” (riwdydat) concerning 
the methods of counting fiveorsixty days objectively, 
but adds that a person using them must formulate 
the intention of a voluntary fast, as if the day in 
question still belonged to the month of Sha‘ban; 
the only concession he is prepared to make is that 
if no new moon has been observed during the whole 
year, the method of counting five days may be used. 
Muhakkik al-Hilli, too, in the Shards‘ al-Islam (transl. 
A. Querry, Droit musulman, i, Paris 1871, 195), ex- 
plicitly rejects all kinds of calculation, and the 
modern commentator Muhammad Hasan b. Bakir 
(d. 1268/1851; Djawahir al-Kalam, ii, Tabriz 1324, 
212 ff.) argues at length against it and tries to eradic- 
ate all its traces; he engages in pointed polemics 
against opponents in the present time (whom he 
does not name but who are obviously the Bohras) 
whose Ramadan is one or two days short (p. 214). 
Both the forceful rejection of calculation from the 
early sources onwards and the recrudescence of 
polemics against it at a later period would seem to 
derive from the need the “‘Twelver” Shi‘is felt to 
differentiate themselves from the IsmA‘ilis. 

The method of calculation became a distinguishing 
feature of the Isma‘ii movement at an early date. 
The Zaydi tmdm al-Kasim b. Ibrahim (d. 246/860) 
says of them that they start fasting and break the 
fast two days early, and count the month from one 
disappearance of one moon to the next—an erroneous 
rationalizing (K. al-Radd ‘ala-’l-Rawafid, MS Berlin 
4876 (Glaser ror), 105 r, quoted by W. Madelung, 
Isl., xxxvii (1961), 47). Tabari (d. 310/923), under the 
year 278, in speaking of the Karmatians, describes 
the doctrine of what is obviously an heretical group 
of Isma‘ilis, and quotes a st#va which they recite at 
the opening of their ritual prayers; it contains the 
passage, a variation on the Kur4n, séras III, 189 
and X, 5: “Say: ‘The new moons are fixed times for 
the people, their outward aspect (sahiruha) (serves) 
to make known the number of years, calculation 
(hisdb), months and days, and their esoteric meaning 
(batinuha) is My intimates who make known My way 
to My servants’”’ (Annales, iii, 2129; cf. Madelung, 
Isl., xxxiv (1959), 41). The method of calculation 
was introduced by the Fatimids in Ifrikiya in 331, 
and in Cairo, after the conquest of Egypt, in 359 
(REI, 1935, 178, with reference to Aba Bakr al- 
Maliki, Riyadd al-nufaés; Makrizi, I#i‘dz; and Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Raf< al-tsr). There is no state- 
ment of principle on calculation in the Da‘a?im al- 
Islam of the Isma‘ili kadi Nu‘man b. Muhammad 
(d. 363/925), though he regards the actual observ- 
ation of the new moon as decisive on the basis of 
traditions from ‘Ali which are common to him and 
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to the ‘‘Twelver’ Shi%s; but he emphasizes the rule 
which alone was of practical importance to him, 
that if the imdm is present or can be reached, he is 
the one who decides when to start and when to break 
the fast (ed. A. A. A. Fyzee, i, Cairo 1370/1951, 323); 
there may be some desire not to alienate the non- 
IsmA‘li masses here. The author of the Madjalis 
al-Mustansiriyya (ca. 450/1058) argues at length in 
favour of the principle of calculation (madjlis 19, 
30, and 31; ed. Muhammad Kamil Husayn, Cairo n.d., 
128 and note 64, 131, 133f.)}; he says that ru?ya 
implies hisdb, just as the zahiy points to the batin; 
only the tmdm combines them both, and it is a miracle 
that the #isab has worked perfectly in the 150 years 
since the Mahdi introduced it (as the Mahdi ‘Ubayd 
Allah died in 322, this cannot be taken literally if the 
date 331 given for that event (see above) is correct) ; 
for the author, calculation comes down to the regular 
alternation of months of 30 and of 29 days, Ramadan 
having always thirty. This is also the practice of the 
contemporary Bohras (Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis), and it 
results in their celebrating the Muslim festivals one 
day, or sometimes two days, earlier than the others 
(cf. Sh. T, Lokhandwalla, in Stud. Ist., iti, 1955, 132). 
The question does not arise for the Khodjas (Nizarian 
IsmA‘ilis), whose fast is essentially different from 
that of the other Muslims (cf. Syed Mujtaba Ali, 
The origin of the Khojahs and their religious Ka 
today, (thesis Bonn) Wirzburg 1936, 68f.; J. 
Hollister, The Shi‘a of India, 389 f.). 
Bibliography: in the article. 
(J. ScHacnt) 


ii. — In IsLaMIc ART. 


The crescent appears first as an emblem in 
the Islamic period in combination with a five- or 
six-pointed star on the obverses and reverses of 
Arab-Sasanian coins, such as the anonymous coins, 
including one probably struck for ‘Abd al-Malik in 
Damascus in 75/695 (G. C. Miles, Mikrab and ‘Anazah, 
in Archaeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst 
Herzfeld, Locust Valley 1952, 156-71, pl. 28, No. 3; 
Fig. 1), the more numerous ones struck for the Umay- 
yad governors of the East, till ca. 84/698, and for the 
‘Abbasid governors in Tabaristan, till ca. 197/812 
(J. Walker, A catalogue of Avrab-Sassanian coins, 
London (British Museum) 1941, 130-60; G. C. Miles, 
Rare Islamic coins, New York 1950, 1-15; idem, The 
iconography of Umayyad coinage, in Ars Orientalts, 
iii (1959), 208-10, pl. 1, nos. 1-6; idem, Some new light 
on the history of Kirman in the first century of the 
Hijrah, in The world of Islam. Studies in honour of 
Philip K. Hitti, London-New York 1959, 98). This 
usage is due to the adaptations of pre-Islamic coin 
types, mostly those of Khusraw II, but also of Yaz- 
digird III and Hormuzd IV, where this marginal 
element had been customary. A crescent alone occurs 
also occasionally on the reverse of Arab-Byzantine 
coins (J. Walker, A Catalogue of the Arab-Bysantine 
and post-reform Umaiyad coins, London (British 
Museum) 1956, Nos. 78-9, 81; Miles, Iconography of 
Umayyad coinage, pl. 1, Nos. 7-9, 12-4; Fig. 2). 
While this was the first official use of the Aildl, it 
had no historical consequences. 

Another early use of the Aiial is to be found in the 
mosaics of the Kubbat al-Sakhra in Jerusalem of 
72/691. It occurs there as the customary finial of 
Sasanian-type crowns and, more frequently, as an 
element suspended from Byzantine-type crowns 
where it is combined with a large pearl usually placed 
just beyond the horns (K. A. C. Creswell, Early 
Muslim architecture, Oxford 1932, i, pls. 11, 16-8; 


Fig. 8). Since this building seems to have been ori- 
ginally a victory monument (O. Grabar, The Umay- 
yad Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, in Ars Ortentalis, 
iii (1959), 33-62), these crowns, as symbols of the 
defeated enemies of Islam, reflect a pre-Islamic usage 
now introduced into a Muslim context. However, the 
preserved crowns, which had been placed in churches 
as ex-votos, show as the main suspended element 
a cross (H. Schlunk, Arte Visigodo..., in Ars His- 
paniae, ii (Madrid 1947), 312-6, figs. 328-30); as this 
could not be represented in a Muslim shrine, it had 
to be exchanged for another, more innocuous motif 
which had also a royal association (Sakrale Gewdnder 
des Mittelalters. Ausstellung im Bayerischen Nattonal- 
museum, Munich 1955, 17, No. 17, colour pl.). It is 
significant that the crescent has here a non-Muslim 
connotation. 

The use of a hilal as a decorative emblem on royal 
horses is also a continuation of a SasAnian custom 
(A survey of Persian art, ed. A. U. Pope, London- 
New York 1938-39, iv, pls. 176C, 202B, 229B; F. Sarre, 
Die Kunst des alten Persien, Berlin 1925, pl. 99). In 
these instances the emblem is made of valuable ma- 
terial or at least executed in fine workmanship, 
Possibly the earliest preserved example is one made 
of rock crystal, with the name of the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Zahir li-i‘z4z Din Allah, 411-27/1021-36, which was 
later incorporated into a Gothic monstrance of about 
1350, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg 
(cf. C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser und Stein- 
schnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen Osten, Berlin 1929, i, 
213, No. 21, ii, pl. 75; Fig. 7). The usage continues into 
the Seldjik period (6th-7th/12th-13th centuries) 
when bronze crescents are decorated with other 
designs (Fig. 10). The Atlal as equine decoration sur- 
vived till the Ottoman period, as an example com- 
posed of two boar tusks mounted in gold was cap- 
tured in the Battle of Slankamen in 1691 (E. Petrasch, 
Die Tiirkenbeute... Trophdensammlung des Mark- 
grafen Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden, Karlsruhe, 
Badisches Landesmuseum, 1956, pl. 15). 

The emblem also had early decorative uses in a 
human context. Its heavy-set shape with the points 
nearly touching each other is to be found as gold 
and gilt silver jewelry (earrings or pendants), decor- 
ated with filigree and cloisonné enamel, the latter 
showing bird designs. This type of trinket was made 
in the 5th/11th or 6th/12th century, both in Egypt 
(where such work was found in al-Fustat) and Spain 
{Marvin C. Ross, An Egypto-Arabic cloisonné enamel, 
in Ars Islamica, vii (1940), 165-67; Mohamed 
Mostafa, The Museum of Islamic Art, a short guide, 
Cairo 1955, 36, 112, fig. 28; Katalog, Sammlung E. 
und M. Kofler-Truninger, Luzern, Kunsthaus Ziirich 
1964, pl. 131; Fig. 9). The same shape is to be found 
among the tooled decorations on Mamlik book- 
bindings (8th/14th century; Fig. 6). The Aéldl occurs 
also together with a seven-pointed star, as inlaid 
stone work, on the walls of Saint Sophia of Trebizond 
(Fig. 5), built by the Emperor Manuel I (1238-66). 
This Byzantine Church shows strong Seldjik in- 
fluence in its wall decorations; so far no crescents of 
such an elaborate nature have, however, been found 
on contemporary Muslim buildings or objects of 
Anatolia, although a crescent-shaped element occurs 
in the pseudo-Kific border of a Seldjik ‘‘Konya- 
carpet” (Istanbul, Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri Muizesi, 
Nos. 692/3, see Oktay Aslanapa, Turkish arts..., 
Istanbul 1961, pl. VII) and there are a few crude 
masons’ marks of that shape on the stones of cara- 
vansarays (K. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavan- 
saray des 13. Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1961, i, 82, 134, 
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177). The occurrence in Trebizond in a near-Muslim 
context is significant, as it is the earliest so-far-known 
use of the crescent and star in what is now Turkish 
territory since the Islamic conquest of Asia Minor (T. 
T. Rice, Decorations in the Seljukid style in the 
Church of Saint Sophia of Trebizond, in Bettrage zur 
Kunstgeschichte Asiens. In Memoriam Ernst Diez, ed. 
QO. Aslanapa, Istanbul 1963, 112 and pl. 8; examples 
from Anatolia of the pre-Islamic period are given 
in Fevzi Kurtoglu, Turk bayragt ve Ay Ytldtz, Ankara 
1938, chapter III, figs 15-6, 19, 21-8). A function with 
a possibly royal connotation is implied by the use of 
a brilliant golden ‘“‘moon” above a jade lion on the 
top of a black umbrella held over the head of the 
‘Abbasid caliph. This is reported by the mid-7th/ 
13th century Chinese author, Chau Ju-kua, in his 
account of Baghdad. The translators and commen- 
tators of the text have cogently argued that this 
moon must have been a crescent, since a circular 
emblem would have been taken for a sun (Chau Ju- 
kua; on the Chinese and Arab trade in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, tr. by F. Hirth and W. W. 
Rockhill, St. Petersburg 1911, 135 and 137, n. 3). 
Another use of the crescent started in the 6th/12th 
century when symbolical personifications of the 
planets, including that of the moon (kamar), were 
widely applied to metal objects. The earliest dated 
example so far found is on a magic mirror, dated 
548/1153, in the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo (D. S. 
Rice, A Seljuq mirror, in Communications ... First 
International Congress of Turkish Art, Ankara, 1959, 
Ankara 1961, 288-9, pl. 224). Here the emblem con- 
sists of a human figure seated cross-legged and hold- 
ing a crescent whose two points meet before the face. 
Such representations of the crescent-shaped moon 
appear on many brass or bronze objects, where six 
planets are usually grouped around the central sun; 
they are inlaid in silver, usually placed on the bot- 
toms of large trays, basins, on the covers of large 
vessels or pen-boxes and even on the back of astro- 
labes of the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, made in 
Iran, the Djazira (Mosul), Syria, and Egypt (F. 
Sarre-Max van Berchem, Das Metalbecken des Ata- 
beks Lulu von Mosul in der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Miinchen, 
in Miinchener Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, i (1907), 
22, 27, figs. 1 and 13; G. Wiet, Objets en cutvre, Cairo 
1932, pl. XLVII; M. S. Dimand, Unpublished metal- 
work of the Rasulid Sultans of Yemen, in Metropolitan 
Museum Studies, iii (1931), fig. 2, etc.). The crescent 
appears also at least as early as the second half of 
the 6th/rzth century in connexion with the pertinent 
figures of the Zodiac, namely, in combination with 
Cancer as its domicilium, or with Taurus as the exal- 
tation of the Moon and with Scorpio as its dejection. 
In the case of the planets’ exaltations and dejections, 
the dragon symbolism of )jawzahr, the pseudo- 
planetary node of the moon’s orbit, is also intro- 
duced (Fig. 13); (W. Hartner, The pseudoplanetary 
nodes of the moon’s orbit in Hindu and Islamic icono- 
graphy, in Ars Islamica, v (1938), 113-54, figs. 1, 2, 
12-20; idem, Zur astrologischen Symbolik des ‘Wade 
Cup’, in Aus der Welt der islamischen Kunst, Fest- 
schrift fiir Ernst Kiihnel, Berlin 1959, 239, figs. 4 and 
14; D. S. Rice, The Wade Cup in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Paris 1955, 17-20, figs. r4b/5, pl. 
VIIb). From the 7th/13th century on, illustrations 
of the seven planets appear in cosmographical works, 
such as al-Kazwini’s ‘Ad@ja4b al-makhlakdt, Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, C. arab. 464, fol. ro r., 
dated 678/1260 or the late 8th/14th-century ‘Sarre 
Manuscript”, Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, 
No. 54. 33r. (Fig. 11); F. Saxl, Beitrdge zu einer 
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Geschichte der Planetendarstellung in Orient und 
Occident, in Isl., iii (1912), 152-5, figs. 4 and 8). Here 
the figure appears seated, with or without a crown, 
with or without a long sword on its lap, but always 
holding up a crescent moon which frames its face. 
The representations here and on the metal objects 
are analogous to the personifications of the sun, which 
has a radiating hollow disc before or in place of its 
face. The iconography reflects the explanation in the 
text which compares the sun to a king and the moon 
to the vizier or heir apparent. 

Isolated figural representations of the Atlal appear 
in various media. Possibly the earliest example is on 
a piece of lustre pottery of the Fatimid period, 11th- 
12th century, from Syria or Egypt, now in the Musée 
du Louvre; here (Fig. 12) two female busts are 
framed by the horns of a crescent moon (R. Koechlin- 
G. Migeon, Islamische Kunstwerke, Berlin 1928, pl. 8), 
representing an iconography rather like the Roman 
one as found for instance on the cult image of Aphro- 
dite in Aphrodisias (Illustrated London News, 5 Jan. 
1963, 21, fig. 5). The motif appears also on coins of 
Saladin (Mayyafarikin, 587/191) and of the atabegs 
of Mosul, al-Djazira, and Sindjar, between 585 and 
657/1189 and 1258 (Figs. 3, 4), where they form paral- 
lels to other astronomical coins of the period showing 
the figural symbols of the Sun, Mars, and Sagittarius 
(S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins in the 
British Museum, London 1877, iii, Nos. 529-33, 567-9, 
589-92, 645-51, pl. X, 568, XI, 646 and Behzad Butak, 
Resimli Ttirk paralart, Istanbul 1947, Nos. 75, 81, 
94, and 114). A whole series of the isolated, personi- 
fied hilal appears also quite frequently on silver- 
inlaid brass and bronze vessels of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, in which cases they form parallels to the sun 
symbol on other pieces, while an abbreviated form of 
the crescent moon figure presents only a crowned head 
within the crescent as the centre of an animated 
arabesque decoration (Fig. 14). Formerly it was 
thought that the inclusion of the full crescent moon 
figure on inlaid metal pieces represented a tell-tale 
hallmark of the famous Mosul production of inlaid 
metalwork, being either the coat of arms of Badr 
al-Din Lu?lu? or the emblem of the city. D. S. Rice 
marshalled all the pertinent reasons why this cannot 
be so, and he also pointed to the fact that the motif 
is not restricted to Mosul but appears in Egypt and 
Syria as well (Inlaid brasses from the workshop of Ahmad 
al- Dhaki al-Mawsili, in Ars Orientalis, ii (1957), 321). 
The snecific reason why the isolated syinbol was so 
popular has not been established, although it seems 
very likely that it had an astrological or magical basis. 

A crescent-shaped figure constitutes also a blazon 
in the Mamluk period of the late 7th/13th and first 
half of the 8th/14th centuries. Although the emblem 
occurs fairly frequently on pottery vessels and sherds 
(L. A. Mayer, Saracenic heraldry, Oxford 1933, 25, 
pls. XI-XIIa; J. Sauvaget, Poteries syro-mésopota- 
miens du XIV® siécle, Paris 1932, pl. 31, 36, No. 121), 
it appears rarely in connection with specific persons. 
It is found as a simple charge on undated coins of al- 
Mansir Salah al-Din Muhammad (on top of a bird), 
or (alone) on those of al-Ashraf Nasir al-Din Sha‘ban 
II and al-Mansir ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali, or as part of a 
composite blazon on those of al-Zahir Sayf al-Din 
Barkik and of al-Nasir Nasir al-Din Abu ’l-Sa‘adat 
Faradj (P. Balog, The coinage of the Mamluk sultans 
of Egypt and Syria, New York 1964, Nos. 395, 471, 
506, 507, 598, and 659). It can be specifically asso- 
ciated with only four persons below the rank of sultan, 
a.e., (1) and (2) Sunkur al-A‘sar, and, after his death 
in 1309, his daughter Fatima (D. S. Rice, Studies in 
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Islamic metalwork, 1, in BSOAS, xvi (1952), 564-78); 
(3) ‘All b. Hildl al-Dawla (died 739/1338); in this 
case Mayer thought of the possibility of a canting 
coat in view of his father’s name (Mayer, Heraldry, 
25, 54, pl. XLII, 15); (4) Sarim al-Din Ibrahim b. 
‘Akil al-Shihabi (Mayer, op. cit., 25, 122, pl. XLII, 3 
and XLVII, 2); here Mayer considered the possi- 
bility that the emblem did not represent actually a 
crescent, but an oriental horseshoe, which looks like 
a circle enclosing a tangental oval or circular area. 
He refers to Abu ’l-Fida? who states that the emblem 
of the Master of the Stable (amir akhir) is the horse- 
shoe (ed. J. J. Reiske, iv, 380). Since a blazon corres- 
ponded to the symbol of the office a Mamlik received 
when he was dubbed amir and was then kept for 
life, and there is evidence that the crescent was 
given to persons who occupied an office other than 
that of the amir akhar, this interpretation seems un- 
likely. Furthermore, Abu ’I-Fida? speaks of condi- 
tions under the Kh*arizmshah Muhammad b. Takash 
and not of those of Mamliks, closely related as they 
may have been. The context of the same horseshoe- 
like design used by the Ottoman Turks also makes it 
clear that in the roth/16th century it was understood 
as the crescent moon. 

The hilal occurs also in the coinage of the Rasilid 
al-Ashraf Ismail (about 781-83/1379-81); here the 
sultan’s name is placed on the large crescents whose 
circular sections between the horns are filled with 
a seated figure, three swords, a chalice, or a lion with 
a raised tail (H. Niitzel, Mtinzen der Rasuliden..., in 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, xviii (1892), 129-38, 
Nos. 35, 38, 52, 54). Balog is probably correct when 
he says that in this and other instances the Rasiilids 
imitated the Mamlik heraldic tradition (Coinage of 
the Mamlak sultans, 19), especially since theit decor- 
ative art, too, was strongly influenced by Egypt. 

The hildl was also used in religious settings. W. 
Barthold states after N. Marr that when in the 5th/ 
11th century the Cathedral of Ani was converted into 
a mosque the cross on its dome was replaced by a 
silver crescent, which could imply a symbolical 
value or at least a cultural identification for this 
emblem (W. Barthold, Contribution au probléme du 
croissant comme symbole de l'Islam, in Bull. de l Aca- 
démie des Sciences de Russie, 1918, No. 6, 476, quoted 
in A. Sakisian, Le croissant comme embléme national 
et religieux en Turquie, in Syria, xxii (1941), 66). Later 
evidence of the custom is provided by the hadjdj 
certificate for a lady pilgrim, dated 836/1432(Fig. 15), 
where all domed and gabled structures in a schematic 
miniature showing the Ka‘ba and the surrounding 
buildings have a hilal finial (British Museum, Add. 
27,566; R. Ettinghausen, Die bildliche Darstellung 
der Ka‘ba...,in ZDMG, xii (1934), 115, fig. 2). This 
usage is corroborated by a painting, apparently based 
on careful observation by Gentile Bellini (or a mem- 
ber of his school), which shows that the dome and 
minarets of the Mosque of the Umayyads in Damas- 
cus were decorated with hilal finials (J. Sauvaget, 
Une ancienne représentation de Damas au Musée du 
Louvre, in BEt. Or., xi (1945-46), 5-12, pl. 1). The 
same conclusion can be drawn from a miniature 
showing the Siileymaniye Mosque in Istanbul in a 
manuscript dealing with the history of the reign of 
Siilleyman, written in 987/1579 (V. Minorsky and 
J. V. S. Wilkinson, A catalogue of the Turkish manu- 
scripts and miniatures. The Chester Beatty Library, 
Dublin 1958, No. 413, pl. 12) or from a represent- 
ation of the Ka‘ba of 1151/1738 (ibid., pp. 78-80, pl. 
36). Such an architectural finial (‘alam) of gilded metal 
with the name of the Mamlik Sultan al-Mu°’ayyad 
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Abii Nasr Shaykh (815-24/1412-21) has been pre- 
served in the Armour Collection of the Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi. Unlike these examples, which have at least a 
terminus ante quem, the large collection of such em- 
blems on domes and minarets compiled by Riza 
Nour is to a large extent of doubtful value, as we do 
not know when most of these finials were made and 
applied (L’ histoire du croissant, in Revue de Turcologie, 
i, book 3 (1933), 232-74, pls. 1-17; Tahsin Oz, Istanbul 
camileri, Ankara 1962, 13-5, figs. 13 and 18). A sacred 
context of the A/a in Ottoman Turkey is also pro- 
vided by its use on the domed cover of the reliquary 
containing the Cloak of the Prophet [see KHIRKA-1 
SHERIF] made by order of Murad III and now in the 
Treasury of Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi or by the decor- 
ative rendering of a prayer in a manuscript attri- 
buted to the roth/16th century (Minorsky and 
Wilkinson, Turkish manuscripts... Chester Beatty 
Library, 52, pl. 27). On the other hand there cannot 
have been a strong religious association with the 
hilal in the Muslim world, as the emblem occurs also 
on secular buildings, ¢.g., in the representation of 
garden pavilions on a brass bowl of probable Mam- 
lik workmanship of the 9th/15th century (D. S. Rice, 
Studies in Islamic metalwork, IV, in BSOAS, xvi 
(1953), 502-3 pl. X), and on military flags and tex- 
tiles as well (see below). There are also many rendi- 
tions of mosques and other buildings dating from the 
1oth/16th century to the r2th/18th century which 
lack the crescent finial, and the motif plays no rdéle 
on prayer rugs or on tiles applied to the walls of 
mosques (K. Erdmann, Ka‘ba-Fliesen, in Ars Orien- 
talis, iii (1959), 192-7, where only two of eight illus- 
trated examples show the Atlal: figs. 3 and 4). This 
indicates that in Muslim eyes, and in particular 
during the Ottoman period, the hildl was not of great 
importance. It certainly does not seem to have had 
a major religious significance and was apparently 
applied mostly for decorative purposes. 

The hilal occurs on the flags of Selim I (Fig. 18), of 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa, the latter being later used as 
his tomb cover (both in the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi), 
and on those captured during the battle of Lepanto 
in 979/1571 (Fig. 17). It had then no standardized 
form, for it appears both as a thin sickle, the ends of 
which are still a slight distance from each other, and 
as a heavy, circular form with the ends touching each 
other and covered with religious formulas; both 
shapes enclose either a star or the names of the Pro- 
phet or of the first four caliphs. It is significant that 
the crescent occurs on each flag several times, and 
even then it is only one of several motifs used, which 
include other celestial bodies (the sun and stars); 
weapons (the legendary sword of ‘Ali, the double- 
pointed Dhu ’l-Fakdr (q.v.], which in turn can have 
a crescent-and-star pommel, swords with blades 
showing wavy edges, daggers); and religious slogans 
such as the skhahdda and Siva LXI, 12 (many exam- 
ples in Fevzi Kurtoglu, Tirk bayrags ve Ay Yildtz, 
figs. 47-52, 54-5, 64-5, 69; Sakisian, in Syria, xxii 
(1941), fig. 1, flag in the Palazzo Ducale, Venice; 
Du, May 1962, flag in the Chiesa San Stefano dei 
Cavalieri, Pisa; Fig. 17). Such a combination of 
victory-proclaiming symbols, including a series of 
hildis, occurs also on the flags captured at the siege 
of Vienna in 1683 (Sakisian, fig. 2, flag in St. John 
Lateran, Rome; Kurtoglu, fig. 60, in the Municipal 
Museum, Vienna) or in the battle of Slankamen of 
1691 (Fig. 19; Petrasch, Tiirkenbeute, fig. 1, a com- 
bination of Atldl, star, Dku ’l-Fakar and hand). The 
flag on a state barge in Wehbi’s Sarndme, written 
ca, 1720-25 for Ahmed III, shows a row of three large 
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suns, each separated from the other by two small 
crescent moons (Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi, MS Ahmed 
III 3593). Other Turkish flags, too, present the 
hilal only occasionally in small size and places of 
lesser importance or no Atial at all (Riza Nour, pl. 
XXIII, Kurtoglu, figs. 53A-B, 56-60, 80, 88). How- 
ever, a number of flags from the roth/16th to the end 
of the r2th/18th centuries display three, four, or even 
six hilals on a red or green ground, and in each case 
without a star or any other emblems (Riza Nour, 
pls. X VIII-IX, XXIV, and XXX; Kurtoglu, figs. 71, 
73-6, 78, 86-7). On the other hand a flag as late as 
that made in 1793 for Selim III, in the Deniz Miizesi, 
shows only the imperial tughva and the Dhu ’l-Fakar 
(Kurtoglu, fig. 58; Sakisian, in Syria, xx (1941), 73). 

A number of Turkish pole arms, horsetail standards 
(tugh) and ship lanterns of the roth/16th century in 
the Palazzo Ducale in Venice have crescent-shaped 
finials, although contemporary Ottoman miniatures 
seem to indicate that these military and naval objects 
often lacked this emblem. 

The earliest datable textile with a hildl is a pair 
of silk trousers made for Sultan Siileyman (Fig. 16), 
a context which precludes any religious significance 
of the emblem at that time; here, the heavy, fully 
circular crescent encloses a sun (or a large star) and 
the whole is surrounded by other stars (Tahsin 6z, 
Tiirk kumas ve kadifeleri, Istanbul 1946-51, i, pl. 
XXVI). The motif continues to be used by subse- 
quent sultans in varied forms, e.g. the crescent in 
combination with flowers; a triangular arrangement 
of three heavy crescents, each filled with one or two 
smaller identical shapes; or a sickle-shaped form 
covered with floral patterns enclosing several stars 
(Oz, i, pls. XXIX, XXX, XXXII-III; ii, pls. XLIII, 
L, LXV, LXXIV, LXXX, LXXXV-VI). 

The hilal was also occasionally used to decorate a 
ferman; for instance, one of Mehemmed IV, which 
has a crescent filled with flowers on the onion-shaped 
top of the tughra (Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri Miizesi, 
T. 2242). 

It has been claimed, for instance by B. V. Head, in 
his Historia numorum. A manual of Greek numis- 
matics, Oxford 1911, 269-70, that the frequent use 
of the crescent and star among the Ottoman Turks 
was the result of Byzantine inheritance. Bronze coins 
of Byzantium, especially of Imperial times, are said 
to have applied this emblem on the reverse as a 
symbol of Artemis-Hekate, because this moon 
goddess let her light shine unusually bright during a 
critical siege. There the crescent and star, however, 
is only one of many emblems found on the coins of the 
city under Roman domination from the 1st century 
B.C. to the early 3rd century A.D. (R. Stuart Poole, 
Catalogue of Greek coins. The Tauric Chersonese, 
Sarmatia, Dacia, Moesia, Thrace, etc., London 
(British Museum) 1877, 105, No. 99); it occurs also 
on the coins from Pontus of Mithradates II (240- 
190? B.C.) and Mithradates Eupator (121-63 B.C.) 
and on those from Carrhae (Harran), a _ place 
famous for its cult of the moon god Sin, from Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180) to Gordian III and Tranquillina 
(240-244). In view of the enormous time gap between 
the early numismatic and later Ottoman examples, 
it seems unlikely that the pre-Islamic usage could 
have exerted an influence, particularly as the h1/al is 
also to be found in the Islamic world before its use 
by the Ottomans. Byzantine influence is more likely 
in the case of the hildl-shaped Fatimid earrings, es- 
pecially if the generally held assumption that the 
very similar Byzantine examples date from the 6th 
to the roth century should prove to be correct (cf. 


Early Christian and Byzantine art, an exhibition held 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art, 1947, pl. LXII, Nos. 
445, 488, LXIV, No. 488a, and Byzantine art. Ninth 
exhibition of the Council of Europe, Athens, 1964, 
Nos. 417-8, 420, 434, 437, 440, 442-3, with Sammlung 
E. and M. Kofler-Truninger, Luzern, Kunsthaus 
Ziirich 1964, pl. 131). 

While the hilal remained one of many Turkish 
motifs and was till the end of the r2th/18th century 
never a formalized, official symbol, its réle in the 
Western world was quite different. From the middle 
of the r5th century on, views of Oriental cities like 
Jerusalem, Istanbul and Algiers show the major 
buildings capped by a crescent (typical examples in 
many paintings of Carpaccio). Even more frequent 
was its use on Turkish flags and boats in pictures 
of military engagements (examples given by Sakisian, 
Syria, xxii (1941), 66-7; Du, May 1962). It was also 
given as a finial on the sceptres held by various 
Turkish sultans (Sakisian, fig. 5). Another use was 
as watermarks in European paper manufactured for 
the Levant in the 17th and 18th centuries, for in- 
stance, the combination of three crescents known in 
Venice as trelune (C. M. Briquet, Les filigranes, Paris, 
ii, 314-5, Nos. 5374-5; see also W. Nikolaev, Water- 
marks of the medieval Ottoman documents in Bulgarian 
libraries, Sofia 1954), which has actually been found 
in a Maghribi Kur?4n discovered in Nigeria (N. Abbott, 
Maghribt Koran manuscripts of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, in American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature, lv (1938), 62). The crescent appeared 
even in fireworks, as in that arranged by Louis XV 
in 1132/1720 for the Turkish Ambassador Yirmi Sekiz 
Mehmed Efendi [9.v.], who to his surprise was told 
that since each country was symbolized by a special 
emblem, a crescent—in this instance placed on a 
fiery tripod and surmounted by a crown—represented 
his pddishah and Turkey (Sefdaretname-t+ Fransa, 
Istanbul 1283, 76; Paris sefaretnamesi, Istanbul 1306, 
138). 

It was only in the early 19th century, when 
Selim III created a military organization [see N1ZAM-1 
DJEDID) in imitation of European troops, that an 
imperial flag consisting of a crescent and star on a 
red ground was officially adopted for the Turkish 
army and navy, analogous to the official flags of 
Europe. When this sultan was dethroned in 1807, 
his new army was abolished and its flag given up 
(but not by the navy). After the massacre of the 
Janissaries in 1826, the modern-type army was re- 
established by Mahmid II and in 1827 the flag insti- 
tuted by Selim III was once more given to the army 
(Yacoub Artin Pacha, Contribution a I’ étude du blason 
en Orient, London 1902, 158-9). An ornamental ren- 
dition of this sultan’s tughra shows therefore a cres- 
cent and six-pointed star next to the name, but, 
characteristically, even here the design of a sun 
occurs elsewhere in the panel (Ankara, Etnografya 
Miizesi, No. 7603; Fig. 20). The flag of the Ottoman 
Empire was retained when Turkey became a repu- 
blic in 1923. 

The next country to adopt the Aiidal for its flag 
was Tunisia. Under Husayn I (1824-35) a red flag 
was adopted, bearing in its centre on a white circle 
or oval a red crescent turned away from the hoist and 
containing a six-pointed star. From the end of the 
reign of Ahmad I (1253-71/1837-55) on, a five-pointed 
star was substituted. Egypt used the white crescent 
on ared ground while the country was under Ottoman 
rule, but in 1923 the royal government selected a 
green ground and had the upright white crescent 
filled with three white stars between its horns. This 
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design, with a horizontal crescent containing the 
three stars in a green circular field, was also placed 
in the centre of the national coat of arms consisting 
of a displayed eagle, which was adopted when the 
country became a republic in 1953. The national 
flag with the crescent and stars was used until the 
founding of the United Arab Republic in 1958. 
Pakistan took the so-called Muslim League flag in 
1947 which was formed by a white crescent on the 
slant, turned away from the hoist, and a white five- 
pointed star on a green field; to this a broad white 
stripe along the hoist was then added. In 1951 Libya 
chose the flag of Cyrenaica (used there since 1947) 
which consisted of a white upright crescent facing 
away from the hoist and a five-pointed white star on 
the broad central stripe of a tricolor—red, black, and 
green. Malaya adopted in 1950 a flag for the new 
federation, which displays a golden upright crescent 
facing away from the hoist together with a golden 
eleven-pointed star on the dark blue field of the 
canton, while the main part of the flag consists of 
eleven white and red horizontal stripes. Some of its 
constituent states, such as Selangor, Johore, Kelan- 
tan, and Trengganu also had the crescent and star 
in characteristic colours, compositions, shapes and 
positions. With the founding of Malaysia in 1963, the 
scheme of 1950 was enlarged to a crescent with a star 
of 14 points and 14 red and white bars. The next 
Muslim country to follow the pattern was Mauri- 
tania, which, since its independence in 1960, has used 
a horizontally placed golden crescent and a five-poin- 
ted star on a green ground. The latest major Muslim 
country to adopt the 4i/al was Algeria, which places 
a red crescent on the inner green area of its flag so 
that only its horns project into the outer white field, 
which also carries a red five-pointed star. This flag 
was officially adopted in 1962 but had already been 
in use during the War of Liberation. Even this list 
does not exhaust the countries which have adopted 
the hilal for their flag. For instance the national flag 
of the Maldive Islands carries a white crescent turned 
away from the staff and placed on a green rectangle 
which is framed by a red stripe and edged by a 
narrow black and white stripe along the hoist. The 
sultan’s flag has the crescent combined with a white 
star. In Muslim countries (with the exception of Iran) 
a red hilél on a white ground was also adopted for 
the equivalent of the Red Cross symbol, being placed 
near the staff and turned away from it; and there are 
many other major or minor Muslim organizations 
which also make use of the symbol, e.g., the Mahdi 
flag of the Sudan, in which a crossed spear and hilal 
are superimposed on three horizontal stripes of green, 
orange and black. All this indicates that since the 
beginning of the rgth century the Aildl, usually 
combined with a star, has become the Muslim 
emblem par excellence. 

Owing to the new symbolical importance of the 
hilal, the emblem was also used on postage stamps 
of most Muslim countries. It was first introduced in 
Turkey in its first stamps, issued in January 1863. 

In view of the present-day identification of Islam 
with the #ilal and star, the Department of the Army 
of the United States Government has designated 
this emblem as the appropriate symbol for the top of 
headstones which are furnished for Muslim veterans 
buried in national cemeteries, analogous to the 
Christian Cross, the Jewish Shield of David, and the 
Buddhist Wheel of Righteousness. For the same 
reason, a white five-pointed star and crescent turned 
away from the hoist on a red rectangular central 
field, surrounded by a wide white frame, with the 
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words “‘Islam, Equality, Justice, Freedom” set ona 
slant in the corners, has been taken by the “Black 
Muslims” of America as their symbol. 

Outside this official context the Aildl continues to 
be used for decorative purposes in more recent times. 
It is occasionally found on carpets (Amos B. Thayer, 
Turcoman rugs, New York 1940, pl. 21) and in Ma- 
ghribi jewelry (Paul Eudel, Dictionnaire des bijoux de 
PAfrique du Nord, Paris 1906, 34-5, 52, 57, 91, 141, 
181, 199, and 239). Rather crude versions are also at 
times used as camel brands, marks of ownership, or 
tribal marks (wasm), see Artin Pacha, Contribution 
a Vétude du blason en Orient, 202-20, 242-43 
Henry Field, Camel brands and graffiti from Iraq, 
Syria, Jordan, Iran, and Arabia, Suppl. to JAOS, 
xv (Oct.-Dec. 1952), with extensive bibliography. 

Bibliography: So far there has been no general 
treatment of all the aspects of the subject. Public- 
ations on specific themes are given in the article, 

(R. ErrinGHAUSEN) 

HILAL, eponymous ancestor of the tribe of the 
Bani Hilal whom the Arab genealogists trace back 
to Mudar according to the following lineage: Mudar 
— ‘Aylan — Kays > Khasafa > ‘Ikrima > Mansir 
— Hawazin > Bakr — Mu‘awiya — Sa‘safa > 
‘Amir — Hilal. Its three main divisions were the 
Athbadj, the Riyadh and the Zughba. This tribe 
naturally played its part along with the other groups 
of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a in the pre-Islamic tribal 
struggles or Ayydam al-‘Arab [q.v.] and in the affairs 
connected with the beginning of Islam such as that 
of Bir Ma‘ina [g¢.v.]. It is likely that it did not 
support Islam until after Muhammad’s victory over 
the Haw4azin at Hunayn (8/630), but, like the other 
‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, it did not participate in the ridda. 
It remained in the Nadjd, its initial habitat, longer 
than the other tribes of the same group who also 
inhabited it as their primitive domain. Although 
renowned for its courage, it did not win any particular 
fame during the conquests. During the first half of 
the 2nd/8th century, some of the Bana Hilal (and 
Bani Sulaym) were invited to emigrate to Egypt 
where they soon became numerous. This exodus did 
not, however, diminish their turbulence, which 
increased considerably under the ‘Abbasids, especially 
when, in the 4th/roth century, these brigands joined 
with the Karmatis to bring about a state of anarchy. 
After defeating and driving back the Karmatis 
(368/978), the Fatimid al-‘Aziz b. al-Mu‘izz, seeking 
no doubt to deprive his defeated enemy of their best 
allies, had a large number of the families of the Bani 
Hilal and Bani Sulaym deported into Upper Egypt. 
Moreover this move was in accord with Egypt’s 
role as a centre of attraction for the nomads of 
Arabia and Syria. Continuing to pillage and to 
fight amongst themselves, the new emigrants had 
to be confined to the Sa‘id and forbidden to cross 
the Nile. But when the Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badis had 
broken with his suzerain al-Mustansir (439/1047) and 
recognized the ‘Abbasid Caliph, al-Yaziri, the 
Fatimid minister, advised his master to take revenge 
on the Sanhadja by handing over Ifrikiya to the horde 
of the Bani Hilal, of whom, at the same time, he 
would rid himself. The chief organizer of the invasion 
of the Bani Hilal, of which he also assumed command 
—and the man who reconciled the Riyadh and the 
Zughba—was probably the amir Amin al-Dawla 
wa-Makinuha Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Mulhim. 

Better than the saga of the Bani Hilal, upon 
which however he also draws, Ibn Khaldiin gives the 
fullest information on the composition and the prin- 
cipal leaders of the invaders. The most important 
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Fig. 1 (a and b). Anonymous Umayyad dirham in Fig. 2 (a and b). Anonymous Umayyad fals 
Arab-Sasanian style with mihrab and ‘anaza (?) on from Hims in Arab-Byzantine style. American 
reverse. New York, American Numismatic Society. Numismatic Society. 





Fig. 3. Copper ‘‘dirham” of 
the Zangid Nasir al-Din 
Mahmiid. Mosul, 627/1229. 
American Numismatic Society. 





Fig. 4. Copper ‘‘dirham” of 
the Zangid ‘Izz al-Din 
Mas‘td I. Mosul, 585/1189. 
American Numismatic Society. 





Fig. 5. Inlaid-stone composition. Trebizond, Church of Saint Sophia. 
Middle of 7th/1r3th century (After photograph of Prof. David Talbot 
Rice. Drawing by Frank A. Haentschke). 
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Fig. 6. Flap of Mamlik leather binding with gold and blind tooling. New York, A. Minassian Collection. 


PLATE XII 


Fig. 7. Rock crystal decoration for a horse with the name of the Caliph al-Z4hir li-i‘zaz din Allah. 
Egypt, Fatimid period, 411-23/1021-32 (now mounted in a Gothic monstrance, Venice, ca. 1350). 
Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, KG. 695. 
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Fig. 8. Mosaic with a Byzantine-type crown. Fig. 9. Gold jewelry with filigree 
Jerusalem, Kubbat al-Sakhra, 72/691. work. Egypt, Fatimid period. 5th-6th/ 
tith-r2th century. Paris, Musée du 

Louvre, MAO 139. 





Fig. 10. Bronze ornament, probably 
for a horse. Iran, Seldjik period. 
6th/r2th century. 
Washington, Private Collection. 





Fig. 11. Figure of Kamar, from an illuminated manuscript 

of SAdja@?ib al-makhlukat by al-Kazwini (“Sarre Manuscript’). 

Probably ‘Irak, Djala?irid period. End of 8th/r4th century. 
Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, No. 54.33 recto. 


PLATE XIV 


Fig. 12. Pottery bowl with lustre decoration. Egypt or Syria, Fatimid period, 5th-6th/11th-12th century. 
Paris, Musée du Louvre, No. 7872. : 


Fig. 13. The Moon with the zodiacal figure of Fig. 14. Arabesque composition with the abbreviated 
Cancer as its domucilium and two menacing figure of hilal. Syria or Egypt, Mamlik period. Early 
double-headed animal heads as symbols of the 8th/14th century. Modena, Museum, No. 2062 
eclipse-producing Djawzahr dragon. Detail from 
the “Vaso Vescovali”’. Eastern Iran, Seldjiik 
period, about 600/1203. British Museum. 


(Photograph by courtesy of the late Professor D. S, Rice). 
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Fig. 15. Hadjdj certificate in avell form for the pilgrim Maymina bint Mishatiimad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Zardali 
836/1432. British Museum, Add. 27,566. 





PLATE XVI 


Fig. 16. Trousers (skaludr) of Sultan Siileyman, the 
Magnificent, made of light blue silk with gold and silver 
decorations. Topkapi Saray: Miisezi, No. 4414 (After 
Tahsin Oz, Tiirk Kumas ve Kadifeleri, i, pl. XXVI). 


Fig. 17. Turkish flag used in the Battle of Lepanto, 
1571. Pisa, Chiesa San Stefano dei Cavalieri. Photograph 
by courtesy of Mrs. Lilly Stunzi. 





PLATE XVII 


Topkapi Saray: Miizesi, No. 824. 
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Fig. 18. 
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Fig. 19. Turkish flag used in the Battle of Slankamen, 1691. Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum, No. D. 23. 


Photograph by courtesy of Dr. Ernst Petrasch. 


Fig. 20. Tughra of Sultan Mahmitd II (1223-55/1808-39). Ankara, Etnografya Miizesi, No. 7603. Photograph 
by courtesy of Dr. Hamit Ziibeyir Kosay. 
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tribe, that of the Athbadj, comprised the Durayd and 
the Karfa. The Bani Mirdas formed the main divi- 
sion of the Riyah. To the Zughba, whose divisions 
are unknown, must be added the ‘Adi, also (according 
to Ibn Khaldin and Ibn Bassam) descendants of 
‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a. Towns and provinces are said to 
have been allotted in advance by al-Mustansir to 
the various tribes and their leaders, but it was really 
only a matter of legitimizing a posteriori subsequent 
appropriations, in the form of an anticipatory grant 
of a domain yet to be conquered. The Bani Hilal, 
setting out in 442/1050-51, at tirst ravaged the pro- 
vince of Barka, which they left to the Bani Sulaym 
who had followed them, and they did not approach 
Ifrikiya until the beginning of the 7th/13th century. 
Ibn Khaldin compares the wave of half-starved 
nomads to a cloud of locusts. Al-Mu‘izz b. Badis did 
not immediately recognize the extent of this unfore- 
seeable scourge; lacking an effective army, he even 
tried to enlist the invader into his service by marrying 
one of his daughters to the chief of the Riyah. But 
the ever-increasing pillaging destroyed this hope, 
and military action became necessary. The Zirid 
army tried to stop the nomads at Haydar4n [q.v.] 
in the region of Gabés (443/1051-52) but, in spite of 
its numerical superiority, it was utterly routed. The 
countryside, the important villages and soon the 
towns fell into the hands of the nomad chiefs. Anarchy 
and insecurity spread further and further. While the 
pressure of the Bani Hilal round Kayrawan was 
increasing (446/1054-55), the capture of Béja by 
Mu?nis b. Yahya al-Sinnabari al-Mirdasi consolidated 
the seizure of the valley of the Médjerda. Tripoli and 
its province had fallen to the Zughba. Al-Mu‘izz 
married three of his daughters to Arab amirs but 
this did nothing to check the continual devastation 
and was no more effective than was a return to 
Fatimid obedience in 446/1054-55. Finally, on 27 
Sha‘ban 449/29 October 1057, the Zirid took refuge 
at al-Mahdiyya with his son Tamim. On 1 Ramadan 
449/1 November 1057, Kayrawan was sacked by the 
Bani Hilal, a disaster from which it never recovered. 
The presence of the Athbadj and the ‘Adi is attested 
shortly afterwards in the central Maghrib where, 
allied to the Hammadid, they fought against the 
Zanata. Gradually the Athbadj established themselves 
as auxiliaries of the Hammi§adids, and the Riyadh, of 
the Zirids. In 457/1065, the HamméAadid al-Nasir, 
at the head of a large coalition of Berbers and Bani 
Hilal (Sanhadja, Zanata, Athbadj and ‘Adi) formed 
against the other Arab groups (Riyah, Zughba and 
Sulaym), suffered a defeat at Sabiba which was as 
serious for his dynasty as that of Haydaran had been 
for the Zirids. The consequences, however, were less 
abrupt and less immediate owing to the relief of the 
Central Maghrib, which was much less favourable for 
the expansion of the nomadic Bant Hilal than the 
plains of Ifrikiya. But, by 461/1068-69, the grip of the 
Bant Hilal was such that he had to abandon his 
capital, the Kal‘a, for Bougie (Bidj4ya) which he had 
just founded. In about 466/1073-75 the Zughba, 
driven from Ifrikiya by the Riyadh, went to put 
themselves at the service of the Hamm§adids; before 
this they had proceeded to the “‘sale of Kayrawan’”’, 
a phrase which symbolizes well the discomfiture of 
the Sanhadja. The Bani Hilal were too closely in- 
volved in the history of the last Zirids and Hamma- 
dids to be spoken of separately. In the general 
anarchy, certain of the chiefs of the Bani Hilal set 
themselves up as independent rulers, from simple 
condottieri like Muhriz b. Ziyad, who made himself a 
lair in the ruins of Carthage at La Malga (al-Mu‘al- 
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laka), to dynasties such as those of the Banu ’l-Ward 
at Bizerta and the Bani Djami‘ at Gabés. After 
recovering the latter town in 489/1095-96, the Zirid 
Tamim was forced to yield it to the Zughba—whose 
expulsion had not been complete—and they later lost 
it to the Riyah. Maggan b. Kamil b. Djdmi‘, amir 
of the Munakasha, a division of the Dahman who, 
together with the Fadigh/Fadi‘ formed the Riyahid 
tribe of the Bani ‘Ali, established himself there as 
master. In 491/1097-98, it was the turn of the ‘Adi 
to be driven from Ifrikiya by the Riyah, apparently 
towards the west. The conquest of the littoral of 
Ifrikiya by the Normans (543/1148) had scarcely any 
influence on the position of the Bani Hilal, whose 
grip on the country was on the contrary greatly 
strengthened until the arrival of the Almohads. 
‘Abd al-Mu?min seized the Hammadid states without 
difficulty and in a single expedition (547/1152), 
but, before he could return to Morocco, he had to 
put down a serious uprising of the Arabs of the 
Central Maghrib who had been driven back towards 
the Sahara or nominally subjected. Aware of the 
deep-seated incompatibility between the peace 
imposed by the Almohads and their own mode of 
existence, they united en masse, determined to put 
all to the stake. The Arab wave (Athbadj, Riyah, 
Zughba, ‘Adi, Kurra), after massing in the region of 
Béja, spread out in the Constantinois, but was routed 
on the plain of Sétif (1 Safar 548/28 April 1153). 
Some of the conquered chiefs were taken to Marrakush 
and released, others were able to go there later to look 
for their families, who had been transported there 
and well treated. This behaviour was the first sign 
of a policy of enrolling contingents of the Bani Hilal. 
The presence of Arabs, probably members of the 
Bani Hilal, is attested in the army with which Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, the son of the Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Mu?min, tried in 552/1157 to take Tunis from the 
Khurasanid; he was prevented by the Riy&h of the 
lord of La Malga, Muhriz b. Ziyad. Since the disaster 
of Sétif, the Arab amirs had often gone to the court 
of the Almohad, who loaded them with gifts. Ac- 
cording to official Almohad letters of 551/1156, it 
is they who requested the Caliph to nominate his 
eldest son Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad as governor 
of Ifrikiya and heir presumptive. Before he left 
Ifrikiya, which he had just conquered in a single 
campaign (555/1160), ‘Abd al-Mu?min wanted to 
transfer the Bani Hilal to Spain, to wage the Holy 
War there. He informed the amirs of the Bani 
Riyadh of his intention, demanding of them 10,000 
men, and the agreement was concluded. But the Caliph 
had scarcely begun the return journey when the 
Arabs defected. The Almohad forces routed them 
in Rabi‘ IT 555/end of April 1160, at Djabal al-Karn, 
south of Kayrawan. The conquered amirs were per- 
mitted to go to Morocco to recover their captured 
wives, who were returned to them. In eastern Barbary 
the Bani Hilal always rallied round the banner of 
rebels against Almohad rule, such as Karakish and 
the Bani Ghaniya and played an important and 
active role in Hafsid history, the vicissitudes of which 
are too long to recount even briefly. The Marinids 
also had to cross swords with the Bani Hilal who had 
been settled on the Atlantic plains by the Almohads. 
From the 7th/13th century it becomes more and more 
difficult to distinguish the Hilal from the Sulaym and 
other nomadic Arab tribes who followed them and 
pursued their work of devastation. 

The invading Bani Hilal, probably, like most 
Arab nomads, little concerned with religion, made 
less contribution to the islamization of Barbary— 
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in fact they themselves were rather re-converted to 
Islam by the strength of religious influences in the 
Maghrib—than they did to strengthening its Arab 
character. Indeed, whereas the Arabs of the conquest 
had been absorbed in the Berber population, especially 
in the towns—Islam is essentially urban—those of 
the 5th/11th century led, in all fields, to a promo- 
tion of nomadism which was absorbed so little that 
almost all the Arabic-speaking Bedouins of the 
present-day Maghrib are their descendants. Also, 
many large villages and towns have come under 
their influence in consequence of the necessary 
modus vivendi which was soon established between 
the sedentary population and the nomads. In the 
East as in the West, neither ethnography nor dia- 
lectology have yet made it possible to discern a type 
specifically belonging to the Bani Hilal, and it is 
perhaps too late to do this. 

Bibliography: Hamdani, Djazira, 50, 84, r19, 
121, 136, 263; Bakri, Mu‘djam, index; Yakit, 
index; Tabari, i, 1591, 1655, iii, 1338, 1339 and 
index; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 131, 199, vii, 9, 12-3, viii, 
476, ix, 388-90, X, 30-1, xi, 122, 139; A ghani, index; 
Ibn Khaldin, Berbéres, index; F. Wiistenfeld, 
Genealogische Tabellen; idem, Register, 223-4; 
idem, in Géttinger Studien, ii (1847), 421, 424, 461, 
464; Ch. André Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique du 
Nord, ii, revised by R. Le Tourneau, Paris 1952; 
G. Marcais, Les Arabes en Berbérie du XI¢ au 
XIV siécles, Constantine-Paris 1913; idem, La 
Berbérie musulmane et VOrient au Moyen Age, 
Paris 1946; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, index; H. 
R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, 
i-ii, Paris 1962; H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, 
i-ii, Casablanca 1949-50. (H. R. Iprts) 


Tue SAGA OF THE BANU HILAt 


The movement of the Bant Hilal into Africa and 
the battles they had to fight in order to conquer the 
country form the historical basis for a collection 
of tales of heroism and love, the romance, or rather 
the saga, of the Bani Hilal (Sivat Bani Hilal), which 
has come down to us in two versions (al-Sira al- 
Shamiyya and al-Sira al-Hidjdziyya) and in three 
cycles. 

The first cycle tells the story (more properly the 
Stra) of the Bani Hilal in the Bilad al-Sarw wa- 
‘Ubada: Hadhba? and ‘Adhba?, the two wives of 
Hilal’s son al-Mundhir, give birth in the same night 
to two sons, Djabir and Djubayr. The latter goes 
away with his mother and later becomes sultan of 
the Nadjd. In the Bilad al-Sarw reign the amirs 
Hazim and Rizk of the line of Djabir. Rizk marries 
al-Khadra?, the daughter of the skarif of Mecca, 
whom he assists against the king of Rim. He has a 
son by her, the swarthy Barakat, later named Abi 
Zayd (Zéd). Hazim’s successor is his son Sirhan 
(Sarhan), who is succeeded by his son Hasan, who 
marries Kharm&, queen of the Yemen, after con- 
quering the fire-worshippers of the land of Bardhakha, 
against whom Kharma had invoked his aid. With the 
aid of Abi Zayd, India is then conquered, after which 
Hasan passes with Kharma into the Bilad al-Sarw 
wa-‘Ubada. 

The second cycle deals with the migration (rikla) 
of the Bani Hilal into the country of Nadjd; because 
of a famine, the Hilal go from the Bilad al-Sarw into 
the Nadjd, where they are warmly welcomed by the 
prince Ghanim and his son Dhi?4b (Diyab, of the line 
of Djubayr) and by their tribe the Bani Zughba. 
The Hilal triumph over the prince al-Haydabi, who 
is the foremost of the seven rulers of the Nadjd; 


Hasan, who marries al-N§afila, the sister of Dhi>ab, 
then reigns over the Nadjd with several viceroys. A 
struggle occurs between Dhi?4b, who kills two of 
Hasan’s brothers, and Abt Zayd; Dhi?4b yields and 
peace is restored. 

The subject of the third cycle is the migration of 
the Hilal towards the West (taghriba) and their 
wars with the Zanati ruler of Tunis; in the year 
460/1068 Abi Zayd marches with his followers to- 
wards Tunis, in order to find a better place of abode 
than the Nadjd, where famine is widespread. Sa‘da, 
the daughter of the Zanati ruler, who is particularly 
attracted to Miri (Mar‘i), one of the companions 
of Abi Zayd, works on their behalf. Abi Zayd then 
returns to the Nadjd and the Bani Hilal start to 
move westwards. After several adventures (the 
journey through the land of the Persians with the 
seven sultans and their battles in this country, the 
capture of al-Mariya, the daughter of the kddi 
Budayr, battles with al-Ghadban, king of the Kurds 
and the Turkomans, with al-Bardawil b. Rashid 
(ie. Baldwin I, 1110-1118), al-Sarkasi Ibn N4azib, 
al-Firmend, ruler of Egypt, al-Madi, king of Bilad 
al-Sa‘id, etc.), they enter the territory of the Zanati 
caliph. The latter marches against the Hilal and 
kills two brothers of Dhi4b. After al-Zanati has been 
killed with the aid of Dhi’db, the struggle begins 
for possession of the seven thrones and the fourteen 
strong castles of the land of the west. Hasan and 
Abi Zayd are then treacherously killed by Dhi?ab. 
Their orphans try to avenge these assassinations. 
Under the leadership of Burayki‘, son of Hasan and 
nephew of Dhi?ab, and of al-Djaziya, sister of Hasan, 
they march against Dhi?4b and kill him, after he has 
stunned al-Djaziya with a kick. Burayki‘, who then 
seizes power, governs tyrannously and provokes a 
general uprising of the Bani Zughba, in which he is 
killed by Nasr al-Din, a son of Dhi?ab. 

Of the two principal heroes of the legend, Abi 
Zayd and Dhi?’4b, the latter had an_ historical 
existence; but he played only an insignificant role, 
thus resembling Roland, the main hero of the poem 
of the Carolingian cycle. 

This short résumé records only the characteristic 
features of this tale, which is of the highest importance 
for the history of language and civilization, and 
which contains a great number of separate narratives. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Un épisode d’une 
chanson de geste arabe, in Bull. de Corr. Afr., 

1885/1-2; idem, La légende de Bent El Khass, in 

RAfr., xlix (1905), 18-34; A. Vaissiére, Cycle 

héroique des Ouled-Hilal, in RAfr., xxxvi (1892), 

242-3, 312-24; Miisd Sulayman, al-Adab al-kasasi 

Sind al-‘Arab, Beirut 1956, 85-89; A. Bel, 

La Djdsya, chanson arabe précédée d’observations 

sur quelques légendes arabes et sur la geste des 

Bantu Hilal, in JA, 1902-3; Ahlwardt, Vergleich, 

d. arab. Handschriften der Kénig. Bibl. zu Berlin, 

Berlin 1896, viii, nos. 9188-9361; Chauvin, 

Bibliog., iii, 128-9; M. Hartmann, Die Beni Hilal- 

Geschichten, in Zeitschr. fiir afrikan. und ozean. 

Sprachen, iv, 289 ff.; Brockelmann, II, 62, S II, 

64. (J. SCHLEIFER*) 

HILAL ps. at-Munassin B. IpRAHim AL-SABD, 
secretary and writer of the Buwayhid period, be- 
longing to a family of Sabean scholars and secretaries 
which had come from its native Harran to settle 
in Baghdad and which included among its members 
the historian Thabit b. Sinan.Hilal’s grandfather, 
Abu Ishak Ibrahim [see at-sABi’], was director 
of the Chancery at Baghdad and it was in his service 
that Hilal (b. at Baghdad in 359/969) began his 
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career in the time of the amir Sams4m al-Dawla 
(K. al-Wuzara’, 151). Little is known however of the 
details of his career, except that he became in his 
turn the Director of Chancery under the vizier 
Fakhr al-Mulk during the reign of the amir Baha? 
al-Dawla; it was at this time, in 403/1012, that he 
embraced Islam, being the first member of his 
family to do so. When his master fell into disgrace 
(407/1016-7) Hilal is said to have received from him 
30,000 dinars which he was allowed to keep under 
Mu?ayyid al-Dawla, and it was on this capital that 
he lived until his death in 448/1056. 

His administrative duties and his rank at the 
court of the Buwayhid amirs allowed Hilal al-Sabi? 
to write works which, while often adhering faith- 
fully to the genre of adab, constitute, because of the 
documents of which their author has made use and 
the evidence reproduced in them, valuable sources of 
information. Hilal is known particularly for his 
Kitab al-Wuzard which he wrote in the time of the 
vizier Ibu M&fin4, ¢.e., during the latter part of his 
life, and of which there is preserved only the begin- 
ning, which concerns the viziers of the caliph al- 
Muktadir. But the Rustim dar al-khilafa, published 
in 1964, which deals with questions of protocol at 
the court and in official correspondence, also 
provides extremely important documentation. Of his 
History, which was a continuation of that of Thabit 
b. Sindn and covered the period up to 447/1055, 
there survives only a short fragment covering the 
years 389-93/999-1003. Finally the Ghuvar al- 
balagha is a collection, still unpublished, of models 
of private and official letters and containing also 
some texts of brevets of appointment. There are 
attributed to Hilal various works which have not 
survived, notably a Kitab Akhbar Baghdad, cited by 
Yakat, and a collection of anecdotes entitled al- 
Amathil wa ’l-a‘yén which seems to have been 
different from the K. al-Wuzara? though part of its 
content was similar. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 239-5, SI, 
556; D. Chwolson, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 
Saint-Petersburg 1856, i, 606-10; Yakut, Udaba?, 
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289/902), in Isl., xliii (1967), 11-36 (contains 
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(D. SourDEL) 

HILALI, Bapr at-Din, Persian poet of the late 
gth/r5th—early roth/16th centuries, of Turkish 
origin, born in Astarabad. While a young man he 
went to Herat and enjoyed the patronage of ‘Ali 
Shir Naw&?i. Sam Mirza, who gives the fullest account 
of Hilali, states that although he was known as a 
Sunni, he was executed as a Shi‘i heretic by ‘Ubayd 
Allah Khan in 936/1529-30. Apart from his diwan, 
consisting mainly of ghazals, he composed three 
mathnawis. These are, in chronological order: (a) 
Shah u Darwish, the content of which Babur criticized 
on moral grounds (The Bdbar-ndma, GMS, i, 181b), 
but which Ethé, who translated it into German 


verse, regarded as a mystical poem (Gr.I.Ph., ii, 
302): (b) Sifaé al-‘dshikin, an ethical poem; (c) Laylé 
« Madjnin, which Hilali considered superior to his 
earlier mathnawis and which is distinguished from 
the versions of his predecessors by having a happy 
ending. A recently published babr-1 fawil in Turkish 
(E. R. Rustamov, Usbekskaya poeziya vu pervoy 
polovine XV veka, Moscow 1963, 20 ff.) displays also 
Hilali’s ability in his mother tongue. 
Bibliography: ‘A. Khayyam-pir, Farhang-t 
sukhanvaran, Tabriz 1340 s., s.v.; Diwan-t Hilali-t 

Diaghatai ba Shah u Darwish wa Sifat al-“ashikin-t 

a, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 1337 s. (the biographical 

material from the tadhkiras and other sources is 

brought together in the introduction of this 
edition); K. Ayni, Badruddin Hiloli, Stalinabad 

1957. (T. GANDJEi) 

HILF, etymologically “covenant’’, “compact”, 
“friendship” and, by extension, “‘oath’’, the fi/f being 
generally confirmed by an oath (kasam, yamin). 
The term is used of three different varieties of 
institution, all of which originate in the customs of 
pre-Islamic Arabia. 

In a primary sense, &1/f merges with the institution 
of wala, which consists of the admission of an 
individual to a clan, by an agreement with one of the 
members of this clan or by collective assent. This 
individual, known as mawld, is generally accorded 
the same social and juridical position, from the 
standpoint both of rights and of obligations, as the 
original members of the tribe. There is even estab- 
lished a right of succession between him and the 
member of the tribe with whom the agreement is 
made {see MAWLA]. 

The second type of &#/f consists of the agreement 
between the clans within one tribe through which 
they settle on a common line of conduct in the 
general interest. Such was probably the case with 
the Hilf al-fudidl (q.v.]. 

A hilf may also be arranged between opposing 
clans within one group, or between different groups, 
for the accomplishment of a particular object such 
as a war or the pursuit of a tha’7,—and which is 
dissolved when the object is accomplished. In this 
instance it is of an accidental and temporary nature. 
Hence the term filf came to mean an alliance in the 
modern sense of the term. Of this type were the two 
&ilfs arranged on the occasion of the disagreement 
which arose between the clans of Kuraysh on the 
subject of the allocation of the ritual offices of the 
Ka‘ba and of the Pilgrimage: hilf al mutayyabin for 
the former, hilf la‘akat al-dam for the latter. 

Hilf properly so-called however is the compact 
which, entered into between quite separate tribes, is, 
in principle, very general in scope and conduces to 
the amalgamation of these tribes. 

It was concluded with solemn formalities, as 
indeed were the other types of hilf. The parties 
gathered around a great fire, ‘“‘the fire of the hilf”, 
where they exchanged their reciprocal undertakings, 
calling down anathemas on the party which broke 
them. Other rituals were still in use. The Aghani 
mentions the custom by which those assembled 
plunged their hands into a leather bottle filled with 
perfumes, blood or ashes. There are mentioned other 
rituals, of a religious character, which took place 
during the conclusion of hilfs between the clans of a 
single tribe. The pre-Islamic sources do not appear to 
mention on these occasions the formal taking of an 
oath, but there was implicit throughout the ritual the 
sense of such an oath in the minds of those taking 
part. 
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In principle, the Ai/f did not diminish the autonomy 
of the tribes or the degree of equality between them; 
and they retained their respective dwelling places 
and their grazing-grounds. Its object was, as well as 
establishing a permanent state of peace between the 
tribes, also to unite them for purposes of common 
defence, for enterprises of ghazw (q.v.], for vengeance 
(tha?r), for mutual aid in the payment of settlements 
to third parties and for the common use of pasturage. 

The agreement was sometimes accentuated by the 
fact that the two tribes adopted a common dwelling 
place or, more often, that one of the groups came and 
settled on the other’s territory. The effects of this 
latter practice, reinforced by the continuation of the 
compact and by community of interests, usually led 
to the amalgamation of the groups. This was later 
sealed by the adoption of a common eponym, either 
real or invented. According to the author of the 
‘Ikd, the Arab tribes which had not originally been 
made up of disparate elements united by a hilf were 
very rare. 

The Hilf in this sense was to be condemned in Islam, 
as a result of the pronouncement attributed to 
Muhammad: “There is no #ilf in Islam”. It was 
indeed contrary to his principle, which was that all 
the ancient tribal distinctions should be fused into 
a single community and that this community must 
inevitably oppose all others, in order to absorb them 
or at least to subjugate them (the obligation of the 
djihad). It is true that another saying is reported 
which announces the survival of the hiif, but it 
must refer only to the filf-wala?, which is in any 
case no longer permitted except between Muslims, 
or perhaps tv the maintenance of those filfs which 
had been concluded earlier. 

It is not clear to what extent the new principle is 
adhered to in the specifically Arab milieus which 
continue to live according to the ancient traditions 
of tribal organization. There may however be 
mentioned the use among the Arabs of Transjordania 
of forms of agreement known as ben-‘amma, the 
object of which is to establish a state of peace 
between tribes. One of these forms implies the 
recognition by the contracting parties of a common 
ancestral origin such as may lead, as in the ancient 
Milf, to their being united. 

Bibliography: Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 63-9; 
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HILF at-FUDUL, a famous pact concluded 
between several Kurayshi clans a few years before 
the Prophet’s mission, more precisely, according to 
certain authorities, in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da on the return 
from the war of Fidjar (g.v.]. The traditions concerning 
the events which brought it about are divergent, but 
can be reduced to the following outline: a merchant 
of Zabid (or elsewhere, or even the poet al-Tamahan 
al-Kaysi) sells merchandise to a leading man of the 
clan of the Bani Sahm who proves to be a bad payer 
and wants to harm the merchant. The latter climbs 
up the Djabal Abi Kubays and, complaining loudly 
of the treatment he has received, appeals to the 
Kurayshis to see justice done to him. This appeal, 
together with the fears of extermination which they 
felt as a result of the supernatural punishments which 
had smitten the Bani Sahm, brought about the 
conclusion of the h#lf al-fudél. The circumstances of 
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it are differently reported, but it seems likely that al- 
Zubayr b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib and ‘Abd Allah b, Djud- 
“An [g.v.] played the principal roles; in the latter’s 
dwelling the representatives of the following clans 
are said to have gathered: Bani Hashim, Banu 
‘l-Muttalib, Bani Zubra, Bani Taym al-Lat and 
Banti Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza (this last clan is replaced 
in al-Mas‘tidi by the Banu ’l-Harith b. Fihr), to 
conclude the pact; after washing the Black Stone 
and drinking the rinsings, the participants, standing 
with one hand held above the head, vowed to be all 
“like a single hand with the oppressed and against 
the oppressor’’, to have justice done to all victims 
whatever their origin and their situation and to 
afford mutual aid and assistance. 

The name of this pact has given rise to widely 
differing interpretations: for some, a similar agree- 
ment had been concluded by several Djurhumis 
[g.v.] of the name of al-Fadl (or bearing names 
derived from this root); for others, it originates from 
the undertaking of the participants not to leave the 
outstanding debt (fadl) to the recalcitrant debtor; 
and for others, some clans which did not participate 
in the pact saw in it something superfluous (fuddl); 
according to al-Djahiz, it owes its name to the out- 
standing virtues and advantages it presents, so that 
the tribes who took part in it were called al-Fudil. 

The multiplicity of explanations put forward 
proves that the reason for this name was forgotten 
very early, even though Islam did not repudiate the 
agreement. The Prophet is said moreover to have 
been present when it was concluded and to have said 
later: “I was present in the abode of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Djud‘an at such a pact that I would not wish [to 
exchange] for the “red cattle” (humr al-na‘am= the 
best camels), and if I were invited to [agree to it], 
now that we are in Islam, I would accept willingly”. 
The pact ended with the death of the last of the parti- 
cipants, but it was sometimes effectively recalled down 
to the Umayyad era and on certain occasions threats 
were made to bring it into operation. In the 3rd/9th 
century, al-Djahiz drew arguments from it to prove 
the superiority of the Hashimis over the ‘Abd Shams 
(= Umayyads), who had not participated, and he 
considers it to be the noblest pact ever concluded 
by the Kurayshis. Recently M. Hamidullah (who 
had at his disposal a manuscript of the Munammak 
of Ibn Habib) has taken into account the tradition 
that there existed among the Djurhumis a filf al- 
fudul, which lasted for several centuries and, regar- 
ding it as an “order of chivalry”, has attributed 
its restoration to the remorse felt by al-Zubayr 
after the war of the Fidjar. . 
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Aat-HILLA, a town situated on the Euphrates 
midway between al-Kifa and Baghdad near the 
ruins of ancient Babil. Not to be confused with 
several like-sounding places, it is sometimes called 
Hillat Bani Mazyad or Hillat al-Mazyadiyya after 
Sayf al-Dawla, Sadaka b. Mansir b. Dubays b. ‘Ali 
b. Mazyad al-Asadi, who founded the town in 495/ 
1102 (Kazwini gives the date 436/1044, but this is an 
error) on the west bank of Nahr Sara, the main 
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subsidiary of the Euphrates. In later times (6th/12th 
century) this waterway came to be known by the 
name of the parent stream, the former name 
gradually going out of use. An earlier settlement 
called al-Djami‘an existed on the intensively culti- 
vated east bank, but the major built-up area was 
the new town across the river. At a spot which 
Yakit describes as having hitherto been a gathering 
place for lions, Dubays settled with his troops, 
building magnificent dwellings and palaces. The 
town also contained a wide variety of markets and 
gave every indication of being prosperous. This 
prosperity continued well after the death of the 
founder, for after the decline of Kasr b. Hubayra, 
in the 6th/1zth century, it became the half-way 
town along the pilgrim route linking al-Kifa and 
Baghdad. A large bridge of boats was constructed in 
order to facilitate movement across the river, 
presumably to take the place of the great Sira 
Bridge which was located at the above-mentioned 
site. Ibn Djubayr describes this bridge as having 
been moored by iron chains tied to wooden posts on 
each bank of the river. He found the town to be 
large and prosperous, of oblong shape, and protected 
only by mud walls. Ibn Battita, writing two centuries 
later, was also struck by this magnificent bridge, and 
by the prosperity of the town in general. His con- 
temporary Kazwini adds that the population was 
made up of Twelver Shi‘is and that a religious shrine 
was situated there. The town continues to exist in 
modern times. 

Bibliography: Ibn Djubayr, 214; Yakut, 
Mu‘djam, ii, 322 ff.; iii, 861; Ibn Battita, ii, 97, 
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(J. Lassner) 

AL-HILLI, (1) DyAMAL aL-Din Hasan B. YUSUF 
B. SALT B. MuTAHHAR, called ‘Allama-i Hilli (the sage 
of Hilla) after his native city Hilla [g.v.], which was 
for a long time the recognized centre of the Shi‘is 
when Sunni rulers were in authority in Baghdad. He 
was born on 19 Ramadan 648/15 December 1250, 
eight years before the capture of Baghdad by the 
Mongols, and died 11 Muharram 726/18 December 
1325. He came of a great family of Shi‘i theologians, 
which produced in a comparatively short period ten 
mudijtahids. He studied religious subjects with his 
father and uncle, and philosophical subjects with the 
great philosopher, astrologer and theologian Nasir 
al-Din Tisi (q.v.]. 

‘Allama-i Hilli is said to have written as many as 
five hundred books and treatises on every branch of 
Islamic learning, seventy-five of them specifically 
named in the Kisas al-‘ulama@ and the Amal al- 
Amil, The modern Shi writers ‘Amili and Agha 
Buzurg (see bibliography) name many private 
libraries in Iraq and Persia where original manu- 
scripts are to be found. Only eight of al-Hilli’s works 
are published, however, and are regarded by the 
Imami Shi‘a as the most authentic expositions of 
their dogma and practice. Two of them, al-Bab al- 
hadi ‘ashar, together with its commentary by 
Mikd4d-i Fadil (English tr. by W. M. Miller, Oriental 
Tr. Fund, N.S. xxix), a recognized creed of the Ithna- 
‘asharis, which has superseded every other in modern 
times, and Sharh Tadjrid al-i‘tikadd, on scholastic 
theology, have become classics of the Imami faith, 
and are universally taught in all the Shi‘i madrasas 
as fundamental texts. 

‘Allama-i Hilli moved to Persia, in about 705/1305, 
and is said to have successfully conducted many 
debates with the leading Sunni theologians of his time 
in the court of Oldieytii [g.v.], the eighth Il-Khanid 
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ruler of Persia, who, after renouncing Christianity, 
became a Sunni Muslim, but was ultimately con- 
verted by ‘Allama-i Hilli into a staunch Im4mi Shi‘. 
It was perhaps at his suggestion that Oldjeytii 
ordered the names of the Twelve Imams and especially 
the formula, ‘Ali walt Allah, to be engraved on the 
coins (see S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental coins 
in the British Museum, London 1881, vi, 44 ff.); 
hence it may be said that through ‘Allama-i Hilli’s 
efforts Imami Shi‘ism was for the first time declared 
the state religion of Persia (see H. Howorth, History 
of the Mongols, London 1888, iii, 559). His services 
were so much appreciated by the Shi‘is that soon 
after his death his grave in Mashhad became one of 
the centres of veneration for those who go on 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Imam ‘Ali al-Rida. 

(z) Another eminent jurist-theologian of Hilla, 
often described as Muhakkik-i Hilli and also known 
as Muhakkik-i awwal, is Nadjm al-Din Dja‘far b. 
Hasan b. Yahy4, born 638/1240-1, died 726/1326. He 
distinguished himself as the author of Sharai* al- 
Islam, which came to be recognized as the authori- 
tative work on Shi‘i law (Fr. tr. by A. Querry, 
Russian tr. by Kasembeg). 
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HILM (a.), a complex and delicate notion which 

includes a certain number of qualities of character 
or moral attitudes, ranging from serene justice and 
moderation to forbearance and leniency, 
with self-mastery and dignity of bearing 
standing between these extremes. The term, which 
is sometimes linked with ‘ilm, more however from 
stylistic considerations and a taste for paronomasia 
than from any conceptual association, is basically 
contrasted with djahl [see DJAHILIYYA] and safah 
or safaha; a derivative from the latter root appears 
in the expression saffaha 'l-ahlam, which can be 
translated ‘‘to put the most imperturbable out of 
countenance, to make them lose their temper’. 
The Arabic dictionaries give only fragmentary de- 
finitions of kilm; in the LA, it is ‘‘levelheadedness 
and reason”, whilst halim is glossed by “patient”; 
for the TA, hilm consists of controlling oneself and 
not allowing any violent emotion or anger to burst 
out; for the Muhit, it is “the state of the soul which 
preserves its calm and does not easily allow itself 
to be carried away by anger’? (see also Ibn Abi 
*"l-Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-baligha, iv, 290, 335 
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and passim). From these definitions it emerges 
that the lexicographers consider the basic element 
of hilm to be self-mastery, dignity, detachment 
{though without the last of these going as far as 
the ataraxia of the Greeks, as T. Izutsu suggests 
in The structure of the ethical terms of the Koran, 
Tokyo 1959, 26; revised version under the title: 
Ethico-religious concepts in the Quran, Montreal 
1966, 31, 69); but they make no reference to the 
pardoning of offences, whilst in the modern period 
{as probably for many centuries) the word hilm 
generally connotes the qualities associated with 
patience, leniency, understanding (cf. H. Wehr, 
Worterbuch, s.v.), or even gentleness (ibid.; Beaussier, 
s.v.). In a recent work, S. H. al-Shamma (The ethical 
system underlying the Quran, Tiibingen 1959, 7) 
gives it simply the meaning of “good conduct”’. 

The problems posed by this word are however not 
so simple. I. Goldziher (Muh. Stud., i, 3109 ff.; 
analysis by G.-H. Bousquet, in Arabica, vii/3, 246-9), 
in studying the concept of djahiliyya, very justly 
contrasts djahl with hilm, which implies ‘“‘an idea of 
physical solidity, and then of moral integrity and 
solidity, of calm dispassionate reflexion and gentle- 
ness in social intercourse. The halim is the civilized 
man”, as opposed to the dahil, the ‘‘barbarian’’. 
Goldziher adds that muruwwa [q.v.] allowed it to be 
known in what cases it was permissible however 
to resort to djahl, that is to say to allow oneself to 
be carried away by a somewhat crude spontaneity, 
for hilm could be a mark of weakness (cf. al-Maydani, 
i, 220; al-halim matiyyat al-djahil). 

Now B. Farés (L’honneur chez les Arabes avant 
V’Islam, Paris 1932, XXI), who had used only the 
second volume of Muh. Stud., makes hilm one of 
the four elements of honour, along with generosity, 
intelligence and courage (op. cit., 56). While noting 
{ibid., 55) that hilm “‘consisted in not giving way to 
one’s anger”, this writer recognizes that it sometimes 
went beyond simple moderation to ‘‘become iden- 
tical with forbearance; in that case, the chief wil- 
lingly suffered insults and refrained from avenging 
them, regardless, strange as it may seem, of his own 
honour’’. For this attitude, so much at variance with 
the toughness of the ancient Arabs, B. Farés finds 
an explanation in the fact that dishonour provoked 
by the practice of film enhanced the group’s prestige, 
while the tyranny of the chief was averted. In reality 
this form of film, the scorning of insults, cloaks a 
considerable moral force, since indifference can, if 
he possesses a certain nobility of character, ad- 
minister a more profitable lesson than a physical 
penalty to the guilty man, but it can only be an 
aristocratic virtue. Tradition indeed relates numer- 
ous anecdotes in which important personages can be 
seen turning a blind eye to faults of greater or lesser 
gravity, while in similar circumstances, according to 
the writers, men of the common sort would be carried 
away and take to fighting. Abu ’1l-‘Atahiya (Diwan, 
286-7, verses 3 ff.) relates hilm to silence (samt), ‘in 
which the hkalim finds a protection against all that 
might injure his honour (‘ird)”. Before Islam, there- 
fore, Ailm seems to have been compounded of a 
mixture of characteristics which conferred upon those 
who possessed them, and who were sayyids, an 
incontestable moral authority. 

With Islam, if one is to judge by the interpre- 
tations of it that have been given, hilm was to 
change its character entirely, at least in principle. 
The word itself is absent from the Kur4n, and the 
adjective halim, qualifying Allah (passim), Abraham 
(IX, 115/114, XI, 77/75), Isaac (KX XVII, 99/101) 


and Shu‘ayb (XI, 89/87), is generally rendered by 
“long-suffering”, “patient”, ‘‘gifted with tolerance”’, 
“slow to punish’’; it is also the 33rd of the asmd? 
husnd [g.v.]. Thus the Kur?4n does not appear to 
impose the virtue of hilm on the Muslims; but in 
strict logic, granted that Islam is opposed to Djdhi- 
liyya and that djahl is the fundamental characteristic 
of that period, it follows that film must be the 
essential feature of Islam. This is the reasoning that 
is followed by Goldziher (op. cit.), for whom the new 
religion ‘desired the triumph of a hilm superior to 
that known by Arab paganism”’. This original opinion 
has recently been revived and developed by T. 
Izutsu (op. cit., 25), who thinks that “Muhammad's 
whole work on its ethical side may very well be 
represented as a daring attempt to fight to the last 
extremity with the spirit of jahiliyyah, to abolish 
it completely, and to replace it once for all by the 
spirit of hilm’’. Indeed, the notion of kilm is simply 
implicit in Islamic ethics and can be deduced @ 
contrario from the use of the word djahl and its deri- 
vatives in the Kur4n; but it also emerges from 
certain verses, the most characteristic of which is 
certainly the following (XXV, 64/63): “The [true] 
servants of the Beneficent are those who walk the 
earth modestly and who, when addressed by the 
djahil, answer ‘peace!’”’. In fact, to eradicate the 
tendencies of the Arab people, it was fitting to sub- 
stitute a “civilization” for the “barbarism” of the 
djahiliyya, to make the Arabs civilized men, capable 
of holding their instincts in check and of pardoning 
insults, in short of spreading abroad the virtue of 
hilm hitherto restricted to an élite; this reform of 
manners was to be favoured by the belief in the Last 
Judgement, which imposes a rule of life on earth, 
and in Allah, Who combines in Himself all the elements 
of hilm and of responsibility for avenging men by 
chastising the guilty. 

This analysis of Muslim ethics, suggested by 
Goldziher and restated more systematically by 
Izutsu, does not provoke any major objection, 
except that the Muslims do not appear to have 
consciously made hilm a directing principle of their 
conduct, even though their behaviour in fact cor- 
responded with the definition of this multiple virtue 
and, in practical life, a true Muslim is necessarily 
halim. 

The proof of the survival of the pre-Islamic 
notion of hAilm without any Muslim admixture 
is to be found in the first place in the facts put 
forward to explain the origin of the saying (al- 
Maydani, i, 229): aklam min al-Ahnaf. This 
noble Tamimi (d. 67/686-7 [see AL-AHNAF]) still 
represents the typical pre-Islamic sayyid, and 
the hilm which has made him proverbial contains 
the following elements: self-mastery, leniency in 
respect of his enemies, repression of anger, inclina- 
tion towards the serious, discretion, and hostility 
to denunciation. After him, the man who seems to 
have been regarded as most halim is Mu‘awiya; but, 
on the one hand, this caliph belonged to a dynasty 
which had not yet shed all its bedouin character and, 
on the other hand, an analysis of his hilm shows that 
he had made of it a political principle: he succeeded 
through his leniency in disarming certain of his 
enemies, and through his liberality in securing 
the submission of others, saying that war is more 
costly than generosity; such a hilm can in no way be 
regarded as a Muslim virtue (cf. H. Lammens, 
Etudes sur le régne du calife omaiyade Mo‘awia I). 
Al-Djahiz, who of all the ancient authors took the 
greatest pains to analyse sentiments and traits of 
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character, has no difficulty (Fadl Hashim ‘ala ‘Abd 
Shams, in Rasdail, ed. Sandiibi, 104) in destroying 
the legend of the hilm of al-Ahnaf and Mu‘awiya by 
observing that neither of them fulfilled the con- 
ditions of a true kalim, who must in fact possess a 
combination of qualities which he enumerates, 
notably in a fine passage in the Kitmdan al-sirr (ed. 
Kraus-HAadjiri, 40), and which incidentally have 
nothing specifically Muslim about them. The adab 
writers subsequently name various other great men 
renowned for their film, in particular al-Ma?min 
(see al-Ibshihi, Mustatraf, Cairo n.d., i, 262), but 
in general they base themselves primarily on tradi- 
tion, either pre-Islamic or dating from the very first 
centuries of Islam (see particularly Ibn Kutayba, 
‘Uyun, passim; Ibn SAbd Rabbih, ‘Ikd, Cairo 1346/ 
1928, ii, 75). Even in al-Djahiz, in the passage just 
referred to, there appears a new element, but one 
to be expected from a Mu‘tazili: it is reason which 
must curb the passions. In his Tahdhib al-akhlak (25), 
Miskawayh lists Ailm among other qualities and de- 
fines it (232) as ‘“‘the consultation of reason”’ (istishavat 
al-‘akl); al-Ghazali, in his Ikyd? (book xxv) brings 
together anger, hatred and jealousy, but links hilm 
with anger and defines it as the plenitude of reason, 
the mastery of self, the subjection of the passions 
to reason. Ibn Sind introduces it into the system of 
Greek philosophy [see FALAsIFA, at p. 766b]. Al- 
Harawi (K. al-Tadkkiva al-harawiyya fi ’l-hiyal 
al-karbiyya, ed.-tr. J. Sourdel-Thomine, in BEt.Or., 
xvii (1961-2), 236, 246) regards hilm ba‘d al-kudra 
as one of the qualities of the ruler. The author 
of a popular encyclopaedia such as al-Ibshihi in 
the 36th chapter of his Mustajraf (i, 252-65) groups 
together pardon, hilm, good-nature and the repression 
of anger, and quotes a certain number of memorable 
sayings which all go back to the first centuries of 
Islam, with the conclusion that each must try to 
acquire these qualities and to imitate the Prophet 
who was the most halim of men. 

Thus it appears that film is naturally regarded as 
a praiseworthy quality but not as a cardinal virtue 
in Islamic morality; in popular estimation generally 
restricted to self-control and the forgiving of 
insults, it is a quality whose effects are turned 
outwards; however, the thinkers and moralists tend 
to make it a sort of internal restraint, of mastery over 
the passions, thanks to the intervention of reason, 
which must decide the conduct to be followed in any 
particular circumstance. 

Bibliography: in the article. Also, Ch. Pellat, 
Concept of hilm in Islamic ethics, in Bull. of the 
Inst. of Isl. St., nos. 6 and 7 (Aligarh 1962-3). 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

HILMAND (HE-maNp), name of a river (the 
Etymandrus of Arrian, the Erymanthus of Polybius, 
the Haétimat of the Avesta, the Hidhmand of the 
Hudtd al-“Glam) which, with its five great tributaries 
(Khid Rid, Tirin, Arghandab, Tarnak, Arghasan) 
drains all south-west Afghanistan (see map at i, 
222 above). Rising in a valley at the convergence of 
the Kih-i Baba and Sangakh ranges, the river flows 
in a southwesterly direction through Hazaradjat 
and Dihrawat to Kh*adja ‘Ali, where it turns west- 
ward, and finally north, to lose itself in the lakes of 
Sistan. It is navigable downstream from the im- 
portant crossing on the Kandahar-Harat road at 
Girishk. The waters of the lower Hilmand have been 
used for irrigation since antiquity; after the Second 
World War an ambitious project was undertaken to 
use the waters of the Hilmand and its tributaries for 
- irrigation west of Kandahar, but it has encountered 
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many difficulties. 

Bibliography: V. Barthold, Istortko-geogra- 
fitesky obzor Ivana, Pers. trans. Tehran 1930, 
120 ff.; Le Strange, 338-9 and index, s.v. Helmund; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nusha, index,s.v. Hirmand; 
Hudiid al-‘alam, index; Tarikh-i Sistan, ed. 
Bahar, Tehran 1935, index s.v. Hirmand; H. W. 
Bellew, From the Indus to the Tigris, London 1857; 
Jj. P. Ferrier, Caravan journeys, London 1857; 
T. H. Holdich, Gates of India, London 1910; 
A. C. MacMahon, Survey and exploration in 
Seistan, in Geog. Journal, ix and xxviii; P. Moles- 
worth-Sykes, Fourth journey in Persia, in Geog. 
Journal, xix; Gasetteer of Afghanistan‘, part vi, 
Calcutta 1908; P. G. Franck, Afghanistan between 
East and West, Washington D.C. 1960. 

(M. E. Yapp) 

AumeD HILMI Erenp1, 19th century Turkish 
translator. Born in Uskiidar, he was trained in the 
language chamber [see TERDJUME opas!}] of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and subsequently held a 
number of official appointments. He is mentioned as 
having been Ottoman Consul in Tabriz and a member 
of the Embassy in Tehran, and in 1876 was elected a 
deputy in the first Ottoman parliament. He died in 
1878 of typhus, contracted while caring for refugees 
from the Russo-Turkish war, and was buried at the 
Karacaahmet cemetery in Uskiidar. 

Ahmed Hilmi played a pioneer role as a translator 
of books on history and economics. His major 
historical enterprise was a Turkish translation 
and adaptation of an English book (Chambers’s 
Historical questions with answers. Embracing ancient 
and modern history, London and Edinburgh 1865). 
Entitled Tavikh-i ‘umiémi, this work appeared in 
2 vols. in Istanbul in 1285/1868-9; a second, expanded 
edition was published in 6 volumes in 1293-4/1876-7. 
The second edition contained more extensive treat- 
ment of Islamic history, drawn from the Sahaéf al- 
akhbar of Miinedjdjimbashi [¢.v.]. Though not the first 
Turkish translation of a European historical work [see 
TARDJAMA], the Ta*vikh-i ‘“umiémi was the first modern 
work on world history published in Turkey; its 
appearance, which was followed by the publication 
of numerous other translations and adaptations of 
works on European and world history, introduces a 
new phase in the Turks’ awareness of history and 
their own place in it. It was published under the 
auspices of the official Translation Committee 
appointed in 1865, of which Ahmed Hilmi was a 
member (on this committee see Mahmud Kemal 
Inal, Osmanl: devrinde son sadriazamlar, 1308; S$. 
Mardin, The genesis of Young Ottoman thought, 
Princeton 1962, 239). In addition, Ahmed Hilmi is 
said to have published a book entitled Ta*vikh-i Hina, 
and consisting, according to ‘Othmanli miellifleri, 
of a translation of a history ‘written in the ancient 
language of India’. 

Besides history, Ahmed Hilmi was also interested 
in economics, and in 1286/1869-70, according to 
“Othmanlt miPellifleri, published ‘Ilm-i tedbir-i 
therwet, an economic treatise translated from the 
German. 

Bibliography: TBabinger, 364-5; ‘Othmanli 
mPeliifleri, iii, 49; E. Kuran, Ottoman historio- 
graphy of the Tanzimat period, in Lewis and Holt, 
Historians, 424; B. Lewis, History-writing and 
national revival in Turkey, in MEA, iv (1953), 219. 

(B. LEwIs) 

AumMeD HILMI, known as Shehbenderzdde, a 
Turkish journalist who first achieved prominence 
after the revolution of 1908, when he returned to 
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Istanbul from exile in Fezzan, and started a periodical 
called Ittikad-t Islam. He also contributed to I[kdam, 
Taswir-t Efkdr, and, later, the weekly Hékmet [see 
DJARIDA, iii], and wrote a considerable number of 
books, some of which were published. These include 
a history of Islam and books on the Saniisi order and 
on Ibrahim Giilshani (¢g.v.]. He died in 1913. 

Bibliography: Babinger, 397; ‘Othmdanlt 
miPellifleri, ii, 156-7. (Ep.) 
Tunat! HILMI, Turkish writer and politician. 

Born in Eskidjuma in 1863, he became involved in 
illegal political activities while still a medical student. 
After serving a brief term of imprisonment, he fled 
to Europe in 1895, and joined the Young Turk group 
in Geneva, where in 1896 he founded, with others, 
the Ottoman Revolutionary Party (‘Othménlt 
Ikhtilal Firkast); he was particularly effective as a 
writer and propagandist with a simple and direct 
popular appeal. In 1900, together with ‘Abd Allah 
Dijewdet and Ishak Siikiti [gg.v.], he made his peace 
with the Sultan and was appointed Secretary at the 
Ottoman Embassy in Madrid, but later reverted to 
opposition. Returning to Turkey in 1908, he held 
various official positions and became a member of 
parliament. Later he joined the Kemalists and was 
a member of the first Grand National Assembly in 
Ankara. He died in 1928. 

Bibliography: Ibrahim Aldettin Govsa, Turk 
meshurlart ansiklopedisi, Istanbul n.d., 175; $. A. 
Mardin, Jén Tiirklerin siyast fikirlert 1895-1908, 
Ankara 1964, 96-7 and passim, with a bibliography 
of his writings on pp. 238-9; Ahmed Bedevi Kuran, 
Inkwldb tarihimiz ve Ittihad ve Terakki, Istanbul 
1948, 89 ff.; cf. idem, Osmanlt imparatorlugunda 
ve Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyetinde inkilab hareketleri, 
Istanbul 1959, 216; E. E. Ramsaur, The Young 
Turks, Princeton 1957, 37, 53-4; Y. H. Bayur, 
Tiirk inkildbs tarihi, iif4, Ankara 1952, 68-70. 

(B. Lewis) 

HILMI PASHA [see HUSAYN HILMI PASHA; 
IBRAHIM HILMI PASHA]. 

HIMA (a., literally “protected, forbidden place”), 
an expanse of ground, with some vegetation, 
access to and use of which are declared forbidden by 
the man or men who have arrogated possession of it 
to themselves. The institution, which dates back to 
pre-Islamic Arabia, seems to have a secular origin. 
To protect their flocks from the ill-effects of drought, 
the powerful nomadic lords used to reserve to 
themselves the grazing and watering rights in 
certain rich pasturages. The story is well-known of 
the famous Kulayb b. Rabi‘a who, having appro- 
priated certain meadows, fixed as the limits of his 
hima the points within earshot of his dog’s bark. 
A strange she-camel having strayed into the middle 
of his herd, he shot an arrow which wounded it 
mortally. In reprisal, Djassas killed Kulayb. Such is 
said to have been the origin of the celebrated war of 
Basis. 

The Rima was often placed under the protection of 
the tribal deity. It was then assimilated with the 
haram in whose privileges it participated. Its fauna 
and flora were protected, and it enjoyed the right of 
asylum. The inviolability of the himds of the idols 
Fals and Djalsad is well-known. The animals con- 
secrated to them grazed there safely, and no-one 
dared to kill or steal them. The straying animal that 
crossed over the boundary was lost to its owner, for 
it then came under the god’s tutelage. 

The Kur?4n, which recognizes only the haram 
(XXVIII, 57, XXIX, 67), does however make a 
discreet allusion to the institution of #imda when it 


evokes the history of the prophet Salih: “O my 
people, this is the camel of Allah, which is for you a 
sign. Leave it to graze on the land of Allah” (XI, 64, 
VII, 73). This apparently refers to a consecrated 
animal which had to live in freedom on the territory 
of the god. Nevertheless Islam, which turned against 
wasm and the consecration of animals to divinities 
(V, 103, VI, 138 f.), intended to put an end to these 
pagan practices. Henceforward, the sole territory to 
be strictly sacred was Mecca, its inviolability having 
been decreed by Allah Himself (Kur’4n XVII, 91; 
al-‘Ayni, ‘Umda, v, 89 and g2). By extension, under 
the terms of a special measure made on its behalf by 
the Prophet, Medina enjoyed the same religious 
prerogatives as the Meccan haram. But the insti- 
tution of hima was not suppressed as such: Islam 
simply reduced it to its secular applications. It was, 
accordingly, to this practice that Muhammad and 
the first caliphs resorted in reserving for the mounts 
of the Muslim armies, both for the camels acquired 
by the Treasury and for the smaller herds belonging 
to the poorer Muslims, the use and possession of 
certain pasturages (in the places called Naki‘, 
Rabadha, Sharaf). 

The Muslim jurists dispute the validity of the 
measures taken by Muhammad’s successors for, 
according to a celebrated hadith, “‘there is no hima 
save for Allah and His messenger’’. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asnam; 
Maydani, Madjma‘ al-amthdél, Balak 1284, i, 427; 
Yakit, Beirut 1956, ii, 307, iii, 24, 330, 336, 457, 
iv, 282, v, 301; ‘Ayni, SUmdat al-kari?, ad locc.; 
Alisi, Buligh al-arab fi ma‘rifat ‘ahwal al-‘Arab, 
iii, 31 ff.; Mawardi, al-Ahkdm al-sultaniyya, 178 ff. 
(ch. XVI), Cairo n.d.; Lammens, Le berceau de 
Islam, 60-70. (J. CHELHOD) 
HIMAR (a.), donkey (fem. atém and himdra). 

The Arabs make a distinction between the domestic 
donkey (ahli) and the wild donkey (wahshi, fara’, 
“ayr al-‘adna). Domestic donkeys are used to turn 
mills, as beasts of burden and as mounts, but al- 
though the Prophet is said to have owned one, 
named Ya‘fir, and although the animal has been 
esteemed by famous persons, it is not ridden by 
Arabs of high rank, who even employ a formula of 
apology (hasha-kum, a‘azza-kum Allah, etc.) when 
they utter its name. The zoological works provide 
details of its characteristics: it is able to find its way 
even if it has travelled a road only once before; 
it is sharp of hearing; its braying, provoked by the 
sight of a demon (whereas when a cock crows it is 
said to have seen an angel), carries a great distance, 
and is so disagreeable that a dog howls with pain on 
hearing it; in order to prevent it braying a stone 
should be attached to its tail; if it sees a lion it either 
stops or runs towards it, and this saves it; it is not 
very prone to illness but is very sensitive to cold; if 
someone who has been stung by a scorpion sits back 
to front on its back the pain felt is transmitted to the 
donkey. The uses made of the different parts of its 
body are innumerable. From the juridical point 
of view it is not generally permitted to eat its flesh 
[see HAYAWAN, iv] and it is forbidden in principle to 
mate a mare with a domestic ass [see BAGHL]. 

Wild asses are all so similar to one another that 
there is nothing to distinguish among them. The 
stallion is so jealous that it tears off with its teeth 
the testicles of young asses; for this reason the she- 
asses do not rejoin the herd until their young are 
strong enough to run away. As the herd usually does 
not separate, it is very easy to hunt the wild ass: 
the hunter hides in a ravine and kills the first one 
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to pass; the others, instead of turning back, stay 
together and are easily killed; but this detail does 
not correspond with the data of poetry collected by 
G. Jacob (Studien in arab. Dichtern, iii, 115). It is 
permitted to eat the flesh of the wild ass, except for 
the Hanafis. 

Wild asses are considered to live much longer than 
domestic ones (up to 200 and even 800 years!), and 
the breed which enjoys the greatest longevity is that 
known as akhdariyya; it owes its name to al-A khdar, 
the stallion of Ardashir which, having reverted to a 
wild state, is said to have been the founder of this 
breed which is considered to be the most beautiful. 

Bibliography: Dijahiz Hayawan, index; idem, 

Bighal, index; Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 376; 

Damiri, s.v.; Ibn al-Baytar, in Leclerc. Notices et 

extraits, i, 458; Polak, Persien, ii, 99; Reitemeyer, 

Beschreibung Agyptens im Mittelalter, 73; V. 

Monteil, Faune du Sahara occidental, Paris 1951, 

32; R. Mauny, Tableau géographique de VOuest 

africain au moyen age, Dakar 1961, 282-3, 359-6. 

(J. RusKa*) 

HIMAYA, term used of practices and insti- 
tutions of ‘‘protection’’ which are almost un- 
recognized by fikh but which were in fact important 
in classical Islamic society. 

In one sense, where the synonym khafara [q.v.] 
is usually employed, himadya has meant, from the 
pre-Islamic period, the protection given, in return 
for financial compensation, by a nomadic tribe or 
group to the settled inhabitants or more particularly 
to travellers who are in the territory controlled by 
them; this khafara may be conceded in a regular 
manner by a head of state or may be seized by the 
group concerned. 

In a second sense, which concerns more broadly 
the whole social structure of the mediaeval East, 
himaya is related to certain practices or institutions 
of Byzantium or of the late Roman Empire. There 
existed in the Muslim world, as in these empires, 
relations between patron and client; but we are not 
here concerned with the personal forms of this 
relationship (which in the early centuries of Islam 
were usually called the wala? of the mawla [qq.v.]) 
but rather with certain practical forms of ‘‘protec- 
tion” of the property of men whose personal status 
was unaffected. In this case himdya is the aspect of 
protection by a superior which corresponds to the 
practice which from the point of view of the in- 
ferior is called taldji?a or ildjd?. Fikh recognizes 
taldji?a in, a limited sense, which for it consists of ‘a 
fictitious sale resorted to by a person who wishes to 
protect his possessions from possible confiscation” 
(cf. Y. Linant de Bellefonds, in Revue Internationale 
de Droit Comparé, x (1958), 513). More generally, in 
the practice of the first three or four centuries of 
Islam, taldji°a, literally ‘putting under protection”, 
consisted of the ‘‘commending”’ by an inferior (who 
might be either a humble person, or a person, of some 
importance) to a superior of a possession of which the 
former remains the legal owner but for which, by 
virtue of a tacit agreement, the latter is to be res- 
ponsible vis-a-vis the administrative authority and 
more particularly the tax authorities. It is true that 
the inferior rewarded by a fee the service rendered 
by the superior, but it must be admitted that, in 
accordance with the conditions under which the 
payment of the tax was made, he might often still 
find this advantageous. The right to receive this fee 


was itself the property of the superior and a himdaya ; 


might be inherited like anything else which counted 
as property. It can thus be seen how in fact this could 


result in a sort of sharing of property between the two 
parties to the contract, and even, when the inferior 
party was a person of humble rank, in actual dis- 
possession: the contract being merely a tacit agree- 
ment, it was impossible for the victim to prove his 
ownership against the assertion of a superior who 
appealed to the tax registers. And it can readily be 
understood how himaya, in this instance imposed by 
force or as a way of repaying debts, was one of the 
methods used by those in power to build up for them- 
selves vast domains, in which the former owners 
of the separate estates were now merely share- 
croppers. Although from the 4th/1oth century 
onwards there is no further mention of taldji?a or of 
himdaya in this sense, this is not because small estates 
were better protected, but on the contrary because 
on the one hand fewer of them remained and on the 
other the concession in new forms to the officers of 
the new military aristocracy of tk{a‘s [q.v.] granting 
them all the administrative and fiscal rights over 
a district rendered useless to both sides the inter- 
mediate practice which until then had been current. 

There existed at the same time as this himdya of 
land another which resembled, in greater or less 
degree according to circumstances, both taldji?a and 
khafara. Important persons received or assumed the 
“protection” of a territory, essentially of the crops 
and the roads, against bandits; for this they needed 
a police force, and they received a fee which was 
commonly called simply kimdya. In this case too 
they might be acting by virtue of an official conces- 
sion or have arrogated to themselves a responsibility 
which might or might not be recognized. The mem- 
bers of the newly arisen military aristocracy in the 
4th/1oth century developed this type of himdyat 
to their own profit, though the Biyid dynasty, 
which grew from the military aristocracy, tried to 
regulate and discipline the practice. In the following 
century these himdyat also disappeared as the result 
of the strengthening of the great governmental 
tkta‘s which conferred on the military chiefs more 
complete powers over their territories. 

The name kimdya was, however, to remain in use 
for several centuries longer as the designation of 
another, narrower, institution. Sometimes in towns 
undisciplined groups such as those of futuwwa [g.v.] 
imposed on the merchants, for example, their ‘‘pro- 
tection”. But, in general, the term kami, plur. 
humat, was used for the chief of police of a quarter 
in a large town like Baghdad or Cairo, or of a small 
town; this official naturally levied for his services a 
himaya tax, the legitimacy of which was contested 
by the early jurists (on the grounds that the ordinary 
taxes were intended among other things precisely 
to meet the expenses of ensuring public order), but 
which had now become a tolerated custom. In the 
same way little local potentates continued to ‘‘pro- 
tect” bridges, passes etc. 

Bibliography: Sources and studies are given 
in Cl. Cahen, Notes pour Vhistoire de la Himaya, in 
Mélanges Louis Massignon, i (1956), 257-303; see 
also Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour un 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, Jérusalem, i, no. 
107, and the note by G. Wiet in JESHO, v (1962), 
39. (CL. CAHEN) 


Post-CLassICcAL 
i.— THe MippLe East 
The term kimdya, as meaning “‘protection’’, has 
been used in various contexts. In a popular sense, 


in the field of power politics, France for instance 
considered herself the ‘protecting’? European power 
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of all Catholics in the Levant, while Russia claimed 
a similar role over all Eastern Orthodox subjects of 
the Ottoman Sultan [see KUCUK KAYNARDJA, Treaty 
of]. The term referred also to the status of those mem- 
bers of the non-Muslim communities (Christian and 
Jewish) in the Ottoman Empire, especially in its 
Levant provinces, who in the nineteenth century en- 
joyed the consular “‘protection”’ afforded by a number 
of European powers, ¢.g., Austria, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia [see BERATLI, IMTIYAZAT]. 

More specifically, kimaya refers to various bilateral 
treaty arrangements, particularly those contracted 
between Great Britain and the shaykhly rulers of 
states on the western seaboard of the Persian Gulf, 
from Muscat (Maskat) and Oman (‘Uman) to 
Kuwayt (the so-called ‘‘Trucial”’ Coast), in a system 
built up in the course of the nineteenth century on 
the basis of the general Treaty of Peace of 1235/1820. 
In return for British protection, rulers were bound 
by treaty to desist from acts of piracy or of war with 
one another. In concluding these bilateral arrange- 
ments, which gave Great Britain some jurisdiction 
over defence and the conduct of the external affairs 
of these states and principalities, the British govern- 
ment was motivated by the desire to protect and 
secure its maritime interests in the Gulf. Only since 
the end of the nineteenth century did other factors 
play a part, such as a strategic threat from the 
hinterland of Arabia or from other European powers 
(e.g., France). See the articles on the individual 
states: AL-BAHRAYN, DUBAYY, AL-KATAR, KUWAYT, 
MASKAT, SHARDJA, ‘SUMAN, etc. 

Similar bilateral agreements exist between Great 
Britain and the rulers of states in South Arabia— 
what are referred to today as the Western and 
Eastern Aden Protectorates. Here too Britain’s 
treaty obligation is to protect the independence of 
the various rulers who have such a relationship with 
her; the rulers on their part undertake not to cede 
any portion of their territories to another state or 
power, or to enter into agreements with them without 
consultation with Great Britain [see ‘apan—iii, and 
cross-references there]. 

The protection exercised by Great Britain over 
Egypt was based not on a bilateral agreement but 
on a unilateral British act following the outbreak of 
the First World War: the Declaration of 18 December 
1914 formally terminated Ottoman suzerainty over 
Egypt (until then an autonomous province of the 
Ottoman Empire, ruled by the dynasty of Muhammad 
‘Ali but recognizing the Ottoman Sultan as its 
suzerain) and legalized the status of the British 
occupation begun in 1882. The new status was 
subsequently recognized by article 147 of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Protectorate was ended, as it had 
begun, by a unilateral Declaration of the British 
Government (22 February 1922). See MISR. 
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ii. — NorTH AFRICA 


(I) In North Africa, in the modern period, this 
term has been used officially of the protection 
exercised by a foreign Christian power over certain 
individuals, then over states. 


(a) In Tunisia, the principle of the protection of 
individuals arose from the earlier system of the 
Capitulations (imtiydzat) granted to various Euro- 
pean powers throughout the Ottoman Empire. 

In Morocco, so far as France was concerned, this 
right of protection goes back to the treaty concluded 
in 1767 between Louis XV and the ‘Alawid sultan 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah. The protected 
persons were those natives (Muslims and Jews) who 
were in the service of the French consuls (secretaries, 
interpreters, guards) and of the French merchants 
(brokers, rural agents). This protection conferred 
absolute freedom of movement, exemption from dues 
and taxes and a guarantee against any arbitrary 
action by the local authorities. 

During the r9th century, several agreements of the 
same type were concluded with other European 
powers, beginning with England and Spain. In 1880, 
Morocco was forced to accept the Convention of 
Madrid which laid down definitively the conditions 
of the protection. This applied to diplomatic 
personnel and to the employees of European 
merchants: brokers (simsdr) and agricultural agents 
(mukhalit). One so protected was described as 
himaya, whereas a Moroccan was only ra‘iyya, 
“subject to the common law”. 

Those possessing this privileged status were able 
to escape from the normal taxes and from the judicial 
system, and were protected from arbitrary action and 
the extortion of money; thus they formed a sort of 
state within the state. For their part, the foreign 
powers desired only that the protection should be 
used to increase their political following. Thus we 
see the protection extended to wealthy individuals, 
high officials and even to ministers. In 1883, the 
powerful sharif of Wazzan [g.v.], al-Hadjdj ‘Abd al- 
Salam, leader of the great religious brotherhood of 
the Tuhamiyya-Tayyibiyya (dar al-damdna), re- 
quested and obtained the status of French-protected 
persons for himself and for his family. When he 
introduced protection in 1767, the only aim of the 
great statesman, the sultan Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah, was to protect trade in his kingdom with 
foreign nations and thus to increase the revenue from 
customs. As he saw it, the benefit of protection was 
to be restricted to a small number of people living 
in the few ports which were open to trade with the 
Christian countries. But the gradual increase in the 
number of protected persons, in the country as well 
as in the towns, and their evasion of their responsi- 
bilities to the state, was an important factor in the 
decay of the Moroccan state which reached its final 
stage at the beginning of the zoth century. Thus the 
protection of individuals prepared the way for the 
establishment of a protectorate over the state itself. 

(b) The French protectorate in Tunisia lasted 
from 1881 to 1956 and that in Morocco (apart from 
a zone conceded to Spain in the north) from 1912 to 
1956. During these periods the other foreign powers 
gradually renounced their rights of protection over 
individuals. 

Bibliography: Michaux-Bellaire, Le Gharb, in 
Arch. Mar., xx, 201; G. Kampffmeyer, Weitere 
Texte aus Fes und Tanger, in MSOS, xvi (1913), ii, 
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(II) Among the Berbers and Arabs (especially 

nomads) of North Africa there existed numerous 
forms of protection, occasional or permanent, 
exercised over individuals or groups, the latter more 
especially in the regions (blad as-siba) where the 
government was unable to ensure security. 

(a) Protection of individuals. (1) Here, as 
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everywhere, a guest was accorded protection for 
three days {see 1DJARA). (2) If astranger, generally a 
merchant, wished to cross safely a tribe’s territory, 
he addressed himself to a dignitary, often a descend- 
ant of the Prophet (shkrif) or of a saint (mrdabof), who 
would give him one of his servants as an escort, in 
return for a fee, or gave him to carry an object well 
known in the region as belonging to him: an iron- 
tipped staff, a burnous, a rosary, etc., which served 
as a kind of passport for the traveller. The same form 
of paid protection was also applied to the periodical 
trading caravans which plied, for example, between 
Tafilalt and Fez and Marrakush. This protection was 
agreed, by contract, by the whole of a tribe which 
supplied an armed escort. 

The name of the iron-tipped staff, mazsrdg (= clas- 
sical misrak) was ultimately used of all forms of 
protection, and it was said: X fi-masradg-Y, ‘*X is 
under the protection of Y’’. The Berbers of Morocco 
used in the same circumstances the word amir, 
“hunting spear’. 

If a burnous was given, the Moroccans called the 
protector kasi, literally ‘“‘one who has clothed” or 
satfat; zt@fa referred both to the protection and to the 
fee. These last two terms derive from the Berber 
axotta|taxatta, “‘cloth’’. 

In mediaeval Arabia there existed a similar 
method of protection in which the protector gave to 
the person protected a turban or a cap (cf. Ibn 
Battita, i, 354; Eng. tr. Gibb, i, 220). 

In Morocco the protector was also, though less 
commonly, known as raffad, ‘‘he who supports’’, or 
duwwaz, “ferry-man’’ (root @j-w-s). Another general 
term for protection was ‘naya (= classical ‘inadya, 
“care’”’), and it was said X fi-“ndyat-Y, ““X is under 
the protection of Y’’. In all cases a protector who 
proved false was publicly exposed to ignominy. 

(3) Another type of protection was when a person 
under a threat begged a dignitary to grant him 
shelter and assistance. One case would be that of a 
man who, as the result of a crime, had been forced to 
flee from his tribe in order to escape the vengeance 
of the family of his victim. He would present himself 
before the man whose protection he desired in the 
ritual attitude of the supplicant: prostrating himself 
on the ground, with bare feet, a knife between his 
teeth and his arms crossed behind his back like a 
bound prisoner. He was thus in a state of zwa@g and 
said to the dignitary: dna mzadwag fik “I implore 
your help”. These terms come from the Berber 
where the verb ziég has the double sense of ‘‘banish” 
and “implore assistance’. 

Another procedure was that of the ‘dr. A person 
who was the victim of an arbitrary action (mazlim) 
requested a protector to intervene to put an end to 
his miserable state. During a ceremony consisting of 
various rites, the supplicant said: ‘dri ‘lik, “let my 
disgrace be yours [if you do not see that I obtain 
justice], or: dna fi ‘arak, “‘my disgrace is yours’. 
This procedure of a formal summons to act, under 
threat of the transfer of the ‘av, often came to 
resemble a sort of blackmail in which the person 
entreated could not, without incurring dishonour, 
refuse to intervene. The same method of intimi- 
dation was also employed when begging the protec- 
tion of saints. 

In serious cases such as that of the defeated 
imploring the mercy of their conquerors, the ritual 
of supplication was often accompanied by the 
sacrifice of a valuable animal: a bull, a camel or a 
horse; its throat was cut (dkbika), or it was ham- 
strung (targiba, from the classical form ‘#rk#b). 
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Finally, surrounding the zdéwiyas [q.v.] covering 
the tomb of an important saint, there existed an 
area of sanctuary (form, ima, see HIMA), where 
persons who were being pursued could find a sure 
refuge. 

(b) Protection of groups. From the time of 
the second Arab invasion in the middle of the 
5th/rxth century, the group of the Ma‘kil [g.v.} 
gradually occupied the pre-Saharan zone up to the 
Atlantic coast. They imposed their protection on 
the settled Zanata in the oases and the ks#r, extorting 
a tribute (##@wa) known as kkafara, ‘protection due” 
or “inaya. Until the 2oth century their example was 
followed by powerful nomadic Berber tribes in 
southern Morocco: Ayt-Khabbash, Ayt-‘Atta. From 
the first quarter of the 7th/13th century, during the 
period of anarchy which preceded the disappearance 
of the Almohads, a Zanata nomad tribe, the Bani 
Marin, had overrun northern Morocco and imposed 
on the settled population a kkefara in return for 
ensuring their protection and the safety of the roads, 

(c) There existed also institutions of mutual 
protection. In the majority of the regions in which 
the authority of a central power was not effective, 
the tribes were divided into two opposing groups, 
historically stable, known as saffs or Jeffs. When a 
tribe belonging to a specific laff was attacked by a 
tribe of the opposing /aff, it automatically received 
help from the other tribes of its laff. 

There existed also pacts (‘akd) of mutual protection 
between two groups which were usually already 
ethnically linked. These were solemnized by a 
ritual fraternization marked either by a solemn 
exchange of items of clothing (burnous or sandals), 
or by a co-lactation (usually symbolic only) making 
each member of one group the foster-brother of 
those in the other. The latter procedure was known 
as jada/tafa, from the Berber verb jfe¢@ “to suck’. 

It should be noted that the majority of these 
forms of protection were found in early Arabia and 
that many of them were condemned by Islam. It 
would, however, be rash to conclude from this that 
these practices were all imported into North Africa 
by the Arab conquerors. Any coincidence is due to 
independent, but parallel, efforts made by separate 
peoples to impose a minimum of order and justice 
in anarchical societies. 
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talische Studien Th. Noldeke gewidmet, i, 293. 
(G. S. Coin) 

HIMS (Latin Emesa, French and English Homs, 
Turkish Humus), town in Syria (36° E. and 34° 20’ N.) 
500 m above sea level on the eastern bank of the 
Orontes (Nahr al-‘Asi), in the centre of a vast 
cultivated plain which is bounded in the east by the 
desert and in the west by volcanic mountains. 
Situated at the entrance to a depression between the 
mountains of Lebanon and the Djabal Ansariyya, 
Hims benefits from the climatic influences of the sea 
which come through this opening and enjoys a less 
continental climate than the rest of Syria; it has an 
average annual temperature of 16° C. It has also the 
heaviest rainfall, which averages annually 600 mm, 
while nearby HamAt (q.v.] has only 350 mm. 

The varied soil, made up of alluvium and disinte- 
grated basaltic coulées, favours agricultural and 
pastoral activity thanks to the richness of its water 
resources. Already in the 2nd millennium B.C. the 
Egyptians had dammed the Orontes and were perhaps 
the 1irst to organize the irrigation system which has 
been perfected in the course of time. In the Middle 
Ages a canal led the water of Salamiyya to irrigate 
the cultivated land on the east of the town. A modern 
irrigation system was constructed in 1938 below the 
lake. A canal leads off from the dam and branches out 
into several secondary canals which permit irrigation 
between the Orontes and Hims. 

Hims is on an important crossing of routes. It is 
situated on a shelf, the Hims gap, which is the 
easiest passage from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean via Palmyra and which since remotest antiqui- 
ty has been the channel for the produce of Mesopota- 
mia and nowadays enables the pipelines from Kirkik 
to run petroleum to Tripoli and Baniyd4s; it is situ- 
ated also midway along the route joining Aleppo and 
Damascus. Before the construction of the railway the 
journey to Damascus took five days on horseback. 
The single-track D.H.P. railway, built in 1902, 
ensures connexions with Bayrit [q.v.] through Rayak. 
Under the Ottoman Empire this railway had a 
strategic réle, as was shown before 1914 by a very 
important military platform at Hims. 


History 


Human settlement on this site has been conditioned 
for five thousand years by irrigation, the origin of 
which goes back to the most distant times. In the 
and millennium B.C. Hims still had only an obscure 
réle, the principal towns of the region being Kadesh, 
which the Hittites occupied in the time of Rameses II, 
and Katna, the present Mishrifé. Yakut says that the 
name of the town is attributed to an eponym: Hims 
b. al-Mahr b. Haf b. Muknif al-‘Amaliki, and that 
the town was founded by the ancient Greeks who 
planted there the Palestine olive. Hims must be 
among the towns founded by Seleucus Nicator or 
among those to which he gave a Greek name, but up 
to the present it has not been identified. In 64 B.C., 
when Pompey made Syria a Roman province, Hims 
fell within the orbit of the Empire. There is no doubt 
that Roman town-planning left its mark on Hims, 
for one can still trace a town built on a square plan 
with a citadel in the south-west corner, but in the 
present-day network of streets the decumanus and 
the cardo are scarcely discernible. Well before Islam, 
numerous Arabs settled in the area and, from 81 B.C. 
until 96 A.D., a local Arab dynasty reigned at Hims. 
The most illustrious of these princes was Sampsige- 
ramus, who preferred to dwell at Rastan (Arethusa) 
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where he controlled one of the routes over the 
Orontes. The pyramidal mausoleum which this 
prince built at Hims in 78 A.D. was destroyed in 1911. 
With its temple of the Sun, worshipped in the form 
of a block of black basalt, Hims rivalled Ba‘labakk 
{g.v.] in ancient times. 

The crossroad of empires, Hims emerged from 
obscurity when, in the time of Domitian, it received 
the name of Emesa. Under Antoninus Pius, in the 
2nd century A.D., Hims began to strike coins, but 
the town did not occupy a leading position among 
the towns of the Roman Orient until the young high- 
priest of the Sun Heliogabalus was made Emperor 
by his troops (217 A.D.). Ruling under the name of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, he had as successor 
another citizen of Hims, his cousin Alexander 
Severus who fought the Sasanians. In 272 Hims saw 
the defeat of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, conquered 
by the Roman legions. 

The paucity of Christian inscriptions at Hims 
attests to the existence of a pagan majority, elements 
of which were to persist down to the Middle Ages. 
Nevertheless, since the beginning of the 5th century, 
Christianity had been firmly implanted at Emesa, 
which was a bishop’s see in the ecclesiastical province 
of Lebanese Phoenicia, dependent on Damascus. 
Later, with the discovery of the head of St. John 
the Baptist near the town (452), Emesa became 
an ecclesiastical metropolis. Among the Arab tribes 
which were then settled in the area were the Bani 
Tanikh. 

At the time of the Arab conquest numerous semi- 
nomadic Arab tribes came from the south to settle in 
the area. Hims then became an: important -Yamanl 
centre and was included in the area of the Bani 
Kalb, who were great horse-breeders. After the battle 
of the Yarmik, the Emperor Heraclius abandoned 
Hims. When the Muslim army, under the command 
of Abi ‘Ubayda b. al-Djarrah (q.v.] accompanied by 
Khalid b. al-Walid [q.v.], appeared before the walls 
of the town, the population asked for aman and 
agreed to pay a ransom of 71,000 dinars. The Muslims 
entered Hims without bloodshed in 16/637 and 
turned the church of St. John, which was then one of 
the largest in Syria, into a mosque. It is related that 
almost five hundred Companions of the Prophet came 
to live in the newly-occupied town. Under the Caliph 
‘Umar the governor was Sa‘id b. ‘Amir. In 26/647, 
Mu‘awiya took Hims and Kinnasrin and included 
them among the provinces of Syria; then, when the 
latter was divided into five military districts, Hims 
became the capital of one of these djunds [q.v.]. 
During this Muslim period, this djund comprised all 
the region north of Hims where Kinnasrin [g.v.] and 
the ‘Awasim were situated. The kharadj of the djund 
brought 800,000 dinars into the Treasury. The caliph 
appointed as governor the amir Shurahbil, who 
proceeded to share out the houses, the Muslims 
occupying the districts and houses abandoned by the 
Christians. At the battle of Siffin (¢.v.] in 37/657, the 
inhabitants of Hims took the side of ‘Ali and for a 
long time Shi‘ism held a preponderant position in 
this area. 

In 41/661, under Yazid b. Mu‘awiya [9.v.], the 
djund was deprived of its northern region which 
went to form a new djund with Kinnasrin, Aleppo 
and Manbidj as its main centres. The boundary 
between the two seems to have been a line passing 
through Baniyas, Tartis, Djisr al-Shughur, Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man, Apamea, Shayzar, Hamat, Rastan, 
Salamiyya, Karyatayn and Tadmur. 

On the death of Yazid the governorship of Hims 
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is said to have been conferred on al-Nu‘man b. 
Bashir (d. 65/684), but many authors maintain that 
it went to his son Khalid b. Yazid who had built a 
palace at Hims. In 126/744, on the death of Yazid III, 
Marwan II [g.v.] intervened in Syria with the support 
of the Kaysis. He attacked Sulayman b. Hisham, 
who was assisted by the Kalbis. In 127/754, Sulay- 
m4n, defeated, fled to Hims and from there to Kifa. 
Hims held out for a time against Marwan II but 
he finally took the town. In order to prevent the 
town, whose djund then numbered 20,000 Yamanis, 
from being used as a base of operations for the 
Kalbis, he razed the walls. In 128/746 order was 
restored. 

In 132/750 there appeared in Syria ‘Abd Allah b. 
SAli al-SAbbAsi [g.v.], who was to overthrow the last 
Umayyad, Marwan II. From that date Syria fell 
under the control of ‘Irak. In 137/754, the ‘Abbasid 
caliph gave Aleppo, Kinnasrin and Hims to Salih b. 
£Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-SAbbas. The ‘Abbasid period 
was a dark one in the history of the town; the popu- 
lation, mostly of Yamani origin, rose up against the 
Kaysis and provoked numerous punitive expeditions 
from the time of Hariin al-Rashid (170/786-193/809) 
onwards. Hims was prosperous at that period, for 
its revenues, according to al-Djahshiyari, amounted 
to 320,000 dindrs and 1000 camel-loads of grapes. 
The last punitive expedition took place under al- 
Musta‘in who, in 250/864, put Aleppo, Kinnasrin and 
Hims under the same governor. 

When the ‘Abbasid caliphate weakened, Ahmad 
b. Jilin [g.v.], the governor of Egypt, extended his 
authority over Syria in 264/878. The Tilinid power 
was to maintain itself until 282/896. In 269/883 
Ahmad b. Tilin named as his representative the 
amir Lulu? who imposed the authority of the 
sovereign upon Hims, Aleppo, Kinnasrin and the 
Diyar Mudar. The Karmatis [g.v.] appeared at this 
period and sowed trouble throughout the region. In 
290/903 their leader Husayn, known as Sahib al- 
Shama, came to Hims from Damascus. In order to 
avoid extortions the townspeople agreed to the 
reading of the khkutba in the name of the new master. 
The latter seized Hamat, Salamiyya and Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man before reaching Aleppo, where the 
Hamdanids took up arms against him. 

In the middle of the 4th/1roth century Hims sought 
the support of the Hamdanids of Aleppo to avoid 
falling into the power of the Ikhshidid governors of 
Damascus. In 333/944 the Hamdanids were victorious 
at the battle of Rastan on the Orontes and Sayf al- 
Dawla [g.v.] seized Hims, which was to remain in the 
hands of his dynasty until 406/1016. In 356/967, on 
the death of Sayf al-Dawla, Hims had been governed 
for a year by Abii Firas [g.v.]. The illustrious poet 
attempted a rebellion against Sa‘d al-Dawla but was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and executed on 2 Dju- 
mada I 357/4 April 968. 

In the following year Nicephorus Phocas occupied 
Hims during his victorious campaign in Syria, 
transformed the great mosque into a church, had 
divine service celebrated there, and then set fire to 
it. In 362/973 Nicephorus Phocas departed and the 
Hamdanids governed the town again. In Radjab 
364/March-April 975, the Byzantine general John 
Tzimisces succeeded in occupying a large part of 
Syria and levied tribute from Hims, Damascus, 
Bayrit and Ba‘labakk. At this time there appeared 
a Turkish amir, Alptakin Bakdjur, who revolted at 
Hims against the Hamdanids of Aleppo; having 
failed to receive the Byzantine reinforcements on 


Three years later Sa‘d al-Dawla granted him Hims as 
a fief. The memory of this amir has been preserved 
by a Kific inscription, the sole remaining trace of a 
minaret which was demolished in 1912. Hims 
remained one of the stakes in the Arabo-Byzantine 
rivalry and was set on fire by the Greeks in Rabi‘ II 
373/September 983. 

In 385/995 the Emperor Basil II established his 
authority over Aleppo, Shayzar and Hims. This 
town was taken only after a lively resistance; it was 
devastated and then placed under the authority of 
the Byzantine duke of Antioch. In 389/999, on the 
orders of the basileus, the town was burnt. 

In 406/1016 Hamdanid power came to an end and 
Aleppo fell to the Mirdasids [g.v.]. Ten years later 
Salih b. Mirdas [¢.v.], amir of the Bani Kilab, was in 
control of Hims, then, in 420/1029, Shibl al-Dawla 
Nasr b. Mirdas governed the town. 

From the middle of the 5th/11th century the 
Fatimids extended their power into Syria, and Hims 
did not escape them. A pro-Fatimid amir, Khalaf 
b. Mula ‘ib [¢.v.], was in command at Hims in 475/1082 
and caused much trouble by his brigandage and 
depredations. In 483/1090, in response to a complaint 
about him from the Seldjik princes and commanders 
in Syria, the sultan Malik Shah wrote instructing 
them to attack and remove him. Hims was taken 
after a siege. Khalaf was captured and sent to 
Isfahan. The town was given to Tadj al-Dawla 
Tutush. Then in 487/1094 it passed to his son 
Ridwan, ruler of Aleppo. Ridwan’s atabeg, the amir 
Djanah al-Dawla Husayn, after quarrelling with his 
ward, took refuge at Hims and made himself indepen- 
dent there in 490/1097. Later, when the Franks 
arrived, he was to join forces with Dukak against 
them. 

After the capture of Antakiya (491/1098) the 
Crusaders made a first attack southwards; they 
sacked Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man but besieged Hims in 
vain. The town was then under the amir Karadja, a 
former mamlik of Malik Shah, representing Djanah 
al-Dawla. Contrary to a legend accepted by d’Her- 
belot and later by Pococke and Le Strange, the 
Franks did not succeed in capturing the town, which 
they named ‘‘La Chamelle”’. They merely cut off the 
port of Tartiis [g.v.]. In the middle of 496/May 1103, 
Djanah al-Dawla was assassinated by three IsmA‘ilis 
inside the great mosque of Hims. Prompt action by 
Dukak, the ruler of Damascus, forestalled a Frankish 
attempt to take advantage of the situation by 
attacking Hims, and brought the city under Dama- 
scene control. Ibn al-Athir’s story, which puts the 
murder of Djanah al-Dawla a year earlier than all 
the other sources, and thus places it at the moment 
when Djanah al-Dawla was preparing to attack 
Raymond of Saint Gilles, together with his account 
of Raymond’s immediate attack on Hims, may be 
dismissed. The following year Dukak died and 
Zahir al-Din Tughtakin succeeded him, leaving 
Karadja as governor of Hims. From this period 
Hims became a huge military camp against the 
Franks, an assembly-point for troops, an arsenal, a 
depot for heavy siege equipment and in addition 
it supplied large contingents for the war. 

In 506/1112, Khayrkhan (Karakhan) succeeded his 
father as master of Hims. Two years later Nadjm 
al-Din Il Ghazi appeared outside Hims but Khayr- 
khan overcame his opponent in Sha‘ban 508/ 
January I115. 

In 512/1118 Zahir al-Din Tughtakin b. Biri [¢.v.] 
took Hims and imposed his suzerainty upon Khayr- 
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attacked Hims once again but had to retreat before 
Khayrkhan, who had received reinforcements. 

In Rabi‘ II 520/May 1126 the Franks invaded the 
territory of Hims and laid it waste, but ‘Izz al-Din 
Mas‘id b. Ak Sunkir came from Aleppo and relieved 
the town. In 524/1129, Zangi [g.v.] had in the ranks 
of his army the amir Khayrkhan, but he dismissed 
him, made him a prisoner and laid siege to Hims, 
demanding that the population should surrender the 
town. In order to encourage the besieged towns- 
people to surrender, he inflicted the most excruciating 
tortures on their amir Khayrkhan before their eyes, 
but the town did not yield. A few years later, when 
the amir Khumartash was governing Hims in the 
name of the sons of Khayrkh4n, Zangi came once more 
to besiege the town, which was one of the best 
fortified and had an impregnable citadel. Khumar- 
tash called in the aid of the amir of Damascus Shihab 
al-Din Mahmid. The sons of Khayrkhan negotiated 
the cession of Hims to the prince of Damascus in 
Rabi‘ I 530/December 1135, the latter giving the 
governorship of the town to the chamberlain Yusuf 
b. Firiiz. 

In Ramadan 531/May 1137 Zangi again drew up 
his forces outside Hims, where Anar offered a 
vigorous resistance. A few months later, during 
another siege which was to last three months, 
correspondence was exchanged between Zangi and 
Shihab al-Din Mahmid which resulted in a matri- 
monial alliance, the prince of Damascus marrying a 
daughter of Zangi, while the latter took as wife 
Safwat al-Mulk, queen-mother of the prince, who 
brought him Hims as her dowry. The governor of 
the town, Mu‘in al-Din Anar, received Barin, Lakma 
and Hisn al-Sharki by way of compensation. Two 
years later, on the death of Zangi, Anar lost no time in 
re-establishing his suzerainty over the governor of 
Hims. Al-Rahba, on the Euphrates, and Tadmur 
depended upon this place. An important point in the 
struggle against the Franks, a rallying-point for 
Muslim troops, sheltered from surprise attacks on 
the right bank of the Orontes, Hims was one of the 
operational bases in the centre of a line running from 
north to south, from Aleppo through Shayzar and 
Hamat towards Damascus, Bosra and Salkhad. Nir 
al-Din installed himself there in 544/1149. At the time 
of the siege of Damascus by the Franks of the Second 
Crusade, Hims served as a rallying-point for the 
troops of Nir al-Din and for those of Sayf al-Din 
Ghazi. 

The contemporary geographer al-Idrisi describes 
Hims as a town with active markets and paved 
streets, notes that it possesses one of the largest 
great mosques in Syria and mentions particularly 
the numerous canals which irrigated orchards and 
gardens. In 548/1153 Nir al-Din encamped at Hims 
and prevented supplies from being taken into 
Damascus, hoping to bring about the surrender of 
that town. When, a few months later, Nir al-Din 
succeeded in taking Damascus on 10 Safar 549/25 
April 1154, he gave Hims in compensation to Mudjir 
al-Din Abak, the defeated amir who, however, was 
able to remain there for only a short time. 

The successive earthquakes of the year 552/1157 
sorely tried Hims and the other towns of northern 
Syria, and, with the earth tremor of 565/1170, the 
already weakened defence works suffered heavy 
damage. 

After the first expedition of Syrian troops into 
Egypt (559/1164), the amir isfahsaldy Asad al-Din 
Shirkih received Hims as an tka‘ from Nir al-Din, 
together with al-Rahba and Tadmur. This was the 
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origin of the Asadi dynasty of Hims. In 564/1169 
Shirkth died and Nir al-Din reclaimed the town 
from his son, Nasir al-Din Muhammad, to award it 
to another amir. 

In the middle of 570/beginning of 1175, Saladin 
took Hims and Hamat. Four years later, when he 
reorganized northern Syria, he gave back the town to 
his cousin Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Shirkih. Re- 
installed in Hims, the Asadi dynasty’s task was to 
keep in check the Franks of Tripoli, who were in- 
creasing the frequency of their raids into the rich 
agricultural region around Hims where they also 
made off with horses. Ibn Djubayr, who passed 
through Hims in 580/1185, notes the good condition 
of the walls round the town. 

In 581/1186, al-Malik al-Mudjahid Asad al-Din 
Shirkih II succeeded his father at Hims. In 602/1205 
he fought the Hospitallers of Hisn al-Akrad [g.v.]. In 
604/1207, he had to appeal to the Ayyibid prince of 
Aleppo, al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi for aid. The following 
year al-Malik al-Mansir Ibrahim took command at 
Hims; several times he had to push back the 
Provengaux of Tripoli and the Hospitallers of Hisn al- 
Akrad, and to assure a better defence he supervised 
the maintenance of the town walls and restored the 
Bab al-Masdid. 

In 623/1226 Hims took part in the quarrel of the 
Ayyubid princes, Ibrahim being the ally of al-Malik 
al-Ashraf of Aleppo. The town was attacked by al- 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, prince of Damascus. 

In 640/1242 Ibrahim with troops from Hims 
overcame the Kh’adrazmians who had come from 
the East. He died in Damascus in 644 and 
his remains were transferred to Hims where his 
son al-Ashraf Misa succeeded him. In 646/1248 
the Ayyibid of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Nasir, took 
Hims and temporarily interrupted the control 
of the Asadi dynasty over the town. In Safar 
658/February 1260 the town was taken by the 
Mongols, Misa recovered his possessions and fought 
alongside Hilagi’s troops at ‘Ayn Djalit (¢.v.]. After 
the defeat, on 25 Ramadan 658/3 September 1260, he 
obtained the aman of Kutuz and resumed his post at 
Hims. A short while afterwards a Mongol army was 
routed near Hims by the prince of that town in co- 
operation with the prince of Hamat. Baybars [q.v.} 
came to power in Cairo in 659/1261 and repaired the 
citadel at Hims, supplying it with provisions so that 
it might resist any eventual return by the Mongols. 
Al-Ashraf Misa died in 661/1262, and with him the 
Asadi dynasty, which had ruled at Hims for almost 
a century, was extinguished. The town lost its 
independence; from this time forth it was commanded 
by a deputy governor and was sometimes dependent 
on the amir of Hamat and sometimes on the ruler of 
Damascus. 

In 680/1281 Hims witnessed the victory of Kalawiin 
[g.v.] over a coalition of Armenians and Mongols. 
From the reign of Muhammad b. Kalawin onwards 
Hims played no further political réle; it was governed 
by an amir of a thousand troops and, later on, the 
command was given to an amir of tablkhdna. None 
of these governors left any lasting impression on the 
history of the town. In the citadel, the »a%b was a 
mamluk of the Cairo sultan. At this time an official 
pigeon-house was installed at Hims to ensure postal 
contact with Kara in the south and Hamat in the 
north. In Rabi‘ I 699/December 1299 Ghazan 
crushed the Mamliks at Hims but did not remain 
in the district. According to the geographer al- 
Dimashki, Hims was at that time the smallest 
governorship in Syria and comprised Shamsin, 
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Shumaymis and Salamiyya; the ntydba of Hims was 
included in that of Damascus. The anarchy prevailing 
in Syria in the 9th/15th century does not seem to have 
arrested the economic life of Hims, if the Mamlik 
decrees of 817/1414 and 844/1440 are to be believed, 
for these indicate the important position held by the 
weavers in this town where wool and especially silk 
had been worked for centuries, rivalling Alexandria 
in the quality and beauty of its products. Timir 
Lang [q.v.], after taking Aleppo in 803/1400, seized 
Hamat and Hims before occupying Mamascus. 
During the following century no event of importance 
occurred at Hims, the territory of which was exposed 
to the depredations of Bedouins. In 916/1510 the 
town was menaced by the powerful tribe of the Al 
Fadl b. Nu‘ayr; it was relieved with the assistance 
of Sibay, the governor of Damascus, who on this 
occasion seized an abundant booty consisting 
particularly of camels and sheep. When, in 922/1516, 
the Ottoman sultan Selim had subjected Syria, 
Hims became one of the five liwds attached to 
TJarabulus. On the death of the Sultan in 926/1520, the 
governor of Damascus, Djanbirdi al-Ghazdli (q.v.}, 
proclaimed himself independent and seized Tarabulus, 
Hims and Hamat. The post of governor of Hims was 
given to the mukaddam Ibn al-Harfiish. We have a 
picture of Hims in the roth/16th century by Pierre 
Belon, who describes it as a town with good walls of 
hewn stone and with a citadel built, he says, by the 
Romans. Although the surrounding walls were 
almost intact, the town within the walls was quite 
ruined. Within the walls, says the French traveller, 
“there is nothing beautiful to be seen except the 
bazaar and the bazestan in the Turkish style’. 
Under Siileyman I and Selim II several surveys of 
lands, of the adult male population, and of the tax- 
returns were made for the towns and provinces of 
Syria (for Hims, see B. Lewis, The Ottoman archives 
as a source for the history of the Arab lands, in JRAS, 
1951, 152-3). Through the Ottoman fiscal regulations 
we have information on the economic activity of 
Hims at this period. The yoghourt brought to the 
town by the Turkomans was exported as far as 
Damascus; the watermills for corn and sesame 
were numerous, and the oil-presses were very busy. 
Grapes remained one of the country’s main resources. 
There were good harvests of rice which had just been 
added to the products of the cultivated marshland 
for feeding the town. The main industry was weaving. 
Hims was one of the largest centres for silk, the 
neighbouring mulberry trees feeding the silkworms, 
and here were made mottled fabrics, run through 
with gold thread, which were exported as far as 
Istanbul. At Hims, camels and cattle in transit 
from Damascus towards Aleppo met the flocks of 
sheep and goats coming down from Aleppo and 
Hamat for Damascus. 

In the course of the centuries, the Ottomans 
destroyed the gates in the town walls one after the 
other and in 1785 Volney could describe Hims as ‘‘a 
town, formerly strong and well populated, now no more 
than a fairly large ruined village, where there are no 
more than 2,000 inhabitants, partly Greeks and 
partly Muslims. There resides an agha who holds 
on sub-lease from the pasha of Damascus all the 
countryside as far as Palmyra. The farming lease was 
given to the pasha for 400 purses or 500,000 livres, 
but it brings in four times as much” (cf. Voyages, 
1823 ed., iii, 18-9). The agha was of a local family. 

In 1246/1831 Hims was seized by adventurers and 
then fell into the power of Ibrahim Pasha who, until 
1256/1840, was to represent the authority of Muham- 


mad ‘Ali in Syria. At this time a particularly serious 
revolt flared up in the town, and the Egyptian troops 
had difficulty in repressing it; one of its consequences 
was the almost total demolition of the Citadel. After 
1840 the town was again under Ottoman rule. 

At the present time Hims is an important agricul- 
tural centre and an active industrial city; the 
Military School is there. The chief town of a muhafasa, 
it had a population of 50,000 inhabitants in 1920 and 
more than 130,000 in 1962, one-fifth of whom are 
Christians, mostly Greek Orthodox. The plain of 
Hims produces cereals, notably barley and corn, 
with extensive cultivated areas in the east. All around 
Hims numerous ruins of sanaydt bear witness to the 
efforts made by man for centuries to exploit the 
earth; with state encouragement many new villages 
are being built upon the ruins of old settlements, and 
one of the original features of the region is peasant 
ownership, the cultivator being the owner of the 
ground he is working. Moreover, the technique of 
the rural economy is attaining there a very high 
degree of perfection. Besides barley and corn 
are to be found maize (declining since 1940), lentils, 
and cotton (encouraged since 1940), as well as sugar- 
beet, which has been cultivated since 1949. Trees 
grown include poplar, lime, cypress, and fruit trees 
such as the apricot, pomegranate, pear, apple and 
plum. The vine, grown east of Hims beyond the 
marshland and in the basaltic area of Wa?ar on 
the left bank of the Orontes, has been one of the 
principal resources of the country since antiquity. 
Its wine was praised by the poet al-Akhtal in the 
days of the Umayyads. It is a most economical crop; 
the vines are neither treated with copper sulphate nor 
stummed; they are not staked up and the branches 
grow along the ground. The grapes are sold fresh or 
dry or turned into dibs (molasses). 

Around Hims the cultivated marshlands and the 
market-gardens covering nearly 1,200 hectares form 
the greatest patch of green in the Orontes valley. It 
is the most intensively cultivated part of the valley’s 
irrigated zone. Nowadays these gardens are made up 
of small properties (sayfiyya) of an average area of 
30 dunums, mostly owned by one family, and 
represent the fruit of man’s diligent and meticulous 
labour over centuries. As the meeting-point for the 
agricultural area, Hims is an important market. The 
townsmen have few relations with the western 
plateaux but prefer to trade with the Bedouin tribes, 
since no obstacle separates them from the desert. In 
summer the Bedouin comes up to the Orontes to buy 
in the markets while the townsman takes the dairy 
produce and entrusts to the nomad the flocks he 
owns. An important centre of consumption, Hims 
takes the agricultural products and in return 
supplies the country with clothes and manufactured 
goods. For centuries there has been developing in 
the town a processing industry; corn and barley are 
treated for the starch necessary for finishing in the 
textile industry. There is a considerable manufacture 
of dibs (molasses) and at a recent date 16 presses were 
still in existence. In 1949 there were two factories 
treating sesame to make sirddj or takina (an emulsion 
of oil mixed with seed-pulp). The most important 
industry and trade is still weaving; since the early 
Middle Ages the fabrics and silks of Himgs were 
renowned in the markets of the world. Before 1914, 
4,000 looms employed 30,000 workers; in 1933 there 
were more than 4,300 looms; nowadays silk and 
cotton goods are exported to Egypt and ‘Irak. 
Modern factories have been built at Hims and in 
the area; there are two flour-mills (1938), a distillery, 
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a starch-works, a glucose factory, a sugar factory 
(1949) and a vegetable-oil factory which treats 
cotton and sunflower-seed (1951). Finally, from the 
far distance can be seen the petroleum storage-tanks 
shining in the sun, while tall chimneys indicate the 
presence of an important oil refinery. The oil is 
transported by pipe-line from Kirkik to Tarabulus 
or Baniyas but, to meet the needs of the country, 
some of it is refined at Hims. 

Situated at the crossing of important routes, an 
agricultural and industrial centre, Hims plays a 
leading réle in the Syrian economy. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


The rectangular enceinte of antiquity had almost 
entirely disappeared in 1895 when M. van Berchem 
passed through Hims. Of the gates only the names 
remain, a few stones still indicating the position of 
some of them. Starting from the north-east there are 
around the town the following gates: Bab Tadmur, 
where a ramp incorporating Hellenistic remains 
emerged from the town. Southwards a deep wide 
ditch followed the defensive wall which was rein- 
forced by round and square towers, the remains of 
which can still be seen. Bab al-Durayd survives 
only in the name of the district situated in the 
south-east corner of the town. In the south large 
blocks of stone indicate the site of the Bab al- 
Siba‘; not far away was the Bab al-Turkmian. 
The Bab al-Masdid, on the western side, restored 
several times during the Middle Ages, still bears the 
appearance of a well-maintained fortified work with 
the remains of the bases of columns; a square tower 
stood on each side of the gate. The road which leads 
back in a northerly direction is called Shari‘ al- 
Khandak, thus preserving the memory of the vanished 
moat. Another gate, the Bib Hid, opened into the 
wall before one arrived at the north-west corner, 
which was marked by three round towers that are 
still standing. Finally, in the north face near the 
great mosque there opened the Bib al-Sik which 
no longer exists. 

The Citadel: In the south-east corner of the 
town, dominating the town with its silhouette, the 
citadel rose up on a mound 275 m in diameter. The 
origin of this tell, which seems to be artificial, is 
thought to be Hittite or Aramaean. Numerous 
travellers described it, up to the beginning of the 
1gth century. During the Egyptian occupation 
(1831-40), Ibrahim Pasha destroyed it and left 
inside only the Djidmi‘ al-Sultan which has now 
disappeared. On the north front a particularly 
important tower, repaired in 1952, exists in part and 
bears two inscriptions of 594/1198 and of 599/1202 in 
the name of the Asadi al-Malik al-Mudjahid Shirkih. 
There remain of the Ayyaibid and Mamlik citadel 
only a few stones of the glacis, a huge cistern, 
stretches of the walls and the half-ruined square 
towers overlooking the moat. 

The mosques: Most of the ancient mosques in 
Hims and particularly the Great Mosque and the 
mosques of Abii Lubada, al-Fad47il, al-‘Umari and 
al-Siradj share three characteristics: the minaret, 
the prayer-hall and the masfaba. The minaret is 
square and about twenty metres high; at the base 
there are foundations consisting of huge stones 
together with re-used column bases and stones, some 
carrying fragments of Greek inscriptions. Higher up 
the basalt foundations become less massive. At the 
top, on each face, there opens a high double-bay 
surmounted by an octagonal drum, which itself 
bears a whitewashed cupola. The prayer-hall, roofed 
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with a series of ribbed vaults and having within it 
facilities for the minor ablutions, opens through large 
doors into the courtyard. At the north of the 
courtyard a raised area, the mastaba, partly shaded 
by a vine, is used for prayer in the open air. 

The Great Mosque of Nir al-Din is situated 
in the north of the town amidst the s#ks. The ‘‘con- 
tinuity of site” of sanctuaries leads us to suppose 
that this mosque is built on the site of the Temple of 
the Sun and of the cathedral of St. John, the fore- 
court of which was once occupied, it is said, by the 
original mosque. The mosque is a huge rectangular 
edifice with the main axis running east-west. It has 
two entrances: the western entrance leads from the 
road into the courtyard; the southern entrance opens 
into the Bab al-Sik quarter and leads by a long 
vaulted corridor to the prayer-hall. This latter is 
99 m long by 17 m wide and has two long bays, each 
covered by 13 ribbed vaults. Each of three mifrdbs 
in the south wall is framed by two columns of white 
marble. The central mifrdb still bears in its conch a 
gilded mosaic which could be earlier than the 5th/rrth 
century. To the left of this mifrdb a door opens into 
a square room lit by a lantern and reserved for the 
Nakshbandiyya [q.v.]. The prayer-hall opens out into 
the courtyard through eleven wide doors. This 
oblong courtyard has a dais (masfaba) paved with 
black and white marble, with a small basin for 
ablutions; an ogival stone sharply incurved, in which 
a hole has been made, serves as a mikvdb; to the north, 
beneath a pillared portico, open seven rooms, while 
the western part of this riwak, having taps, is used for 
ablutions. 

Near the Great Mosque, in the market to the 
west, there was formerly a cupola surmounted by a 
weather-vane in the form of a copper statuette 
standing on a fish. This cupola was regarded as a 
talisman against scorpions. 

There are at the present time about fifteen 
hammams which are still in use, the most 
frequented being the Hammam Safa, the 
Hammam ‘Uthmani, the Hammam al-Siradj 
and the Hammam Saghir. The latter, situated 
in the S#k of the goldsmiths, is a wakf of the Great 
Mosque. From its lay-out it seems to be the oldest 
bath in Hims. 

From the age of caravans Hims still preserves 
about twenty kkdns, some of which have been made 
into bus garages. Although the Khan al-Sabil, 
where the traveller Ibn Dijubayr stayed, seems to 
have disappeared, there remains a Khan Asad 
Pasha and a Khan al-Harir, which is in fact a 
kaysdriyya where silk has been sold for centuries, 

The S#ks, paved in the Middle Ages, are now tiled, 
and not only the cloth bazaar but also those of the 
goldsmiths and of their neighbours the chest-makers 
are very busy. The s#k of the pastry shops is in the 
centre, while the vegetable and dairy-produce 
markets are on the edge of the commercial area, 
together with the basket-makers, the saddlers, the 
metal-workers and the blacksmiths. 

Places of pilgrimage are numerous outside the 
old town (see al-Harawi, Ziydrdat, 8-9); the most 
frequented is the Didmi‘ Khalid b. al-Walid 
situated in the northern suburb. The fame of this 
sanctuary goes back at least to the Ayyilbid era and 
retained its attraction under the Mamliks. Khalid 
b. al-Walid, who died at Medina, and his wife Fadda 
are said to be buried there; Yakit wonders whether 
this is not rather the tomb of Khalid b. Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya who built a palace nearby or even that 
of Khalid b. ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, the Kurayshi who 
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conquered the Djazira [q.v.]. The original mausoleum 
was situated by the side of a mosque; it was altered 
by Saladin, then by sultan Baybars in 664/1265; al- 
Malik al-Ashraf Khalid b. Sayf al-Din Kalawin had 
works carried out there in 691/1292. In 1326/1908 
it was all demolished and rebuilt in the Ottoman 
style on the model of the mosques of Istanbul by 
Nazim Pasha, the governor of Syria. The sultan 
SAbd al-Hamid devoted 6,000 dinars to works which 
were completed in 1331/1913. The prayer-hall is 
almost square (32 m X 30 m) covered by nine 
cupolas, of which the central cupola, which is 12 m 
in diameter, rises to 30 m and rests on four strong 
pillars. A public park has recently been made of the 
vast cemetery which surrounded the monument. 
Some of the burials date back to Roman times, as 
is testified by the sarcophagi found there. 

Among the masdrs may be mentioned, outside the 
Bab al-Durayd, the makdm of Ka‘b al-Ahb§ar, 
which is a mosque on the upper floor; in the neigh- 
bouring cemetery there is a fairly large square build- 
ing with a cupola: it is the Makam Dja‘far; 
further on, amidst whitewashed basalt tombs, a 
sizeable arch indicates the Makam ‘Abd al- 
SAziz. 

At Hims there are also the tombs of two Ayyibid 
princes, the Masdjid al-Khidr to the south of the 
town, where al-Malik al-Mansir Ibrahim is buried 
(d. 644/1246 at Damascus) and, within the walls, the 
turba of al-Malik al-Mudjahid Asad al-Din Shirkih II, 
a very dilapidated cubic edifice dating from 637/1239, 
surmounted by an octagonal drum with a brick 
cupola. 

The exigencies of modern town planning have led 
to the disappearance, in 1960, of a convent of 
Mawlawiyya derwishes, formerly situated west of 
the town near the present Government House and 
dating from 840/1437. Finally, the existence of two 
large ruined dwellings may be indicated: the Bayt 
al-Zahrawi and the Bayt Mallah, vestiges of 
former prosperity. 

Of the ten churches at present in Hims, none 
presents any great archeological interest, neither the 
Greek Orthodox church of Mar Elyan nor the former 
seat of the Syrian Catholic Patriarch Umm al- 
Zannar, since the buildings are modern. 

Outside the walls many water-mills grind grain 
on the Orontes; the most ancient are the Tahin 
al-Sab‘a, dated by an inscription of 824/1421, the 
Jahan al-Khustiba, dated to 975/1567 by a 
Turkish inscription, and the mill of al-Mimds 
which lacks an inscription. 
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(N. ExisstEFF) 

HIMS (The battle of). The first great trial of 
strength between the Mamliks and the Mongols 
took place more than twenty years after the battle 
of ‘Ayn Djalit [g.v.] at Hims in 680/1281. Though 
this battle was won by Kalawin, the real architect of 
the victory was undoubtedly Sultan Baybars [g.v.], 
who, in the seventeen years of his rule (658/1260- 
676/1277), built a war-machine which, in spite of the 
decline it underwent during the four years following 
his death, proved to be strong enough to break one 
of the mightiest armies which the Mongol IIkhans 
ever put into the field. 

In the battle of ‘Ayn Djalit the Mamliiks were a 
new and unknown enemy to the Mongols, who were, 
therefore, taken by surprise. By the time of the 
battle of Hims, however, the Mongols had become 
well acquainted with this army by a long series of 
encounters, so that they came to Hims very well 
prepared. As Baybars al-Mansiri justly remarks, 
never before had the Mongols marched on Syria 
with such huge armies; hence the victory of Hims 
was far more remarkable than the preceding ones 
(fol. 117€a 49-47). 

The battle was fought out at the depression (wa}d) 
of Hims near the tomb (mashkhad) of Khalid b. al- 
Walid. The Mongol army numbered 80,000, of whom 
50,000 (according to one version) or 44,000 (according 
to another) were Mongols. The rest were Georgians, 
*“Rimis”, Armenians, Franks and Muslim apostates 
(murtadda). As they advanced, the flank of their 
maymana reached as far as Hamat and that of their 
maysara aS far as Salamiyya. Their kalb of 44,000 
soldiers was composed solely of Mongols. They 
intended to launch a heavy attack on the kalb of the 
Mamlik army. The maymana of the Mongols was 
also extremely strong. (On the eve of the battle a 
Mongol deserter gave the Mamliiks valuable in- 
formation about the strength of the Mongol army; 
earlier a Mamlik deserter had given the Mongols 
similar information about the Mamlik army). The 
numerical strength of the Mamliik army is not 
mentioned in the sources. It was divided into 
maymana, maysara, kalb, djanakadn and djalish. The 
maymana consisted of the Ayyibid prince of Hamat 
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and of a number of Mamlik amirs with their private 
armies. At its head were placed the bedouins of 
Syria under the command of ‘Is4 b. Muhanna. The 
maysara, strengthened as a result of the warning of 
the Mongol deserter, consisted of the Zahiriyya of 
Baybars under the command of Sunkur al-Ashkar, 
and of a number of Mamlik amérs with their private 
armies. At its head were placed the Turcomans and 
the troops of Hign al-Akrad. The djdliskh, which 
served as the vanguard of the kalb, consisted of the 
viceroy (naib al-saljana) and other amirs with their 
private armies, as well as an unspecified number of 
Kalawiin’s mamliks. Sultan Kalawin was in the kal, 
under the Royal banners, having with him 4,000 
picked soldiers of the kala, 800 Royal Mamliks and 
an unspecified number of his own mamliks. The 
composition of the djanakdn is not mentioned in the 
sources. Shortly before the battle the Sultan chose 
200 of his own mamliks and, leaving his banner, 
went with them to the top of a hill overlooking the 
battlefield. Any fulb [g.v.] which had been shaken 
received by his orders a reinforcement. 

The maysara of the Tatars dealt at first a heavy 
biow to the Muslim maymana, but could not shake it. 
The Egyptian maymana counter-attacked quickly, 
and routed the Tatar maysara. On the other side of 
the battlefield the maymana of the Tatars succeeded 
in inflicting a heavy defeat on the Egyptian maysara, 
and with it was routed the left part of the centre 
(djanah al-kalb al-aysar). Both the defeated Mamluk 
wing and the victorious Tatar wing had no idea of 
what was going on at the other end of the field, and 
they went on with their flight and pursuit. Part of 
the routed Mamlik maysara reached Safad another 
part reached Damascus, and a third part arrived as 
far as Gaza. The pursuing Tatars halted after a 
while, dismounted and waited for the rest of the 
Mongol army to join them, but as their fellows did 
not appear, they decided to go back to the battle- 
field. (The features common to all battles between 
the Mamliks and the Mongols are discussed 
above, S.v. HARB, pp. 187-8). There the Muslims 
went on winning, but their strength was already 
failing. Fortune was, however, ou the side of the 
Muslims, for the Mongol commander, Manku- 
timur, wrongly concluded that the army confront- 
ing him was still very strong. In fact, however, 
Kalawin was left with only 300 horsemen (according 
to one version) or 1,000 (according to another). 
With this small force Kalawin attacked the Tatars 
and defeated them. Meanwhile the victorious may- 
sara of the Tatars returned to the battlefield. In 
order to conceal the whereabouts of his army from 
the returning Tatars, Kalawtin ordered his drums to 
be silenced and the Royal banners folded. His ruse 
succeeded, for the Tatars passed by him without 
noticing anything. As soon as they had their backs to 
him he attacked them from the rear, and inflicted 
upon them a heavy defeat. The number of the 
Tatars killed during their retreat far exceeded the 
number of those who died in the field of battle. 

Bibliography: Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubdat 
al-fikra, British Museum, MS Add. 23,325, fols. 
112b-121b; Makrizi, Sul#k, i, 690-9; Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, Nudjum, Cairo 1934-42, vii, 303-5; Abu 

‘|-Fida?, Mukhtasar, Cairo 1325, iv, 14-5; al- 

Mufaddal b. Abi 'l-Fada7il, al-Nahdj al-sadid, 

apud Patr. Or., xiv, 491-3; Ibn al-Furat, Tarikk 

al-duwal wa ’l-mulik, Beirut 1936-42, vii, 214-8. 

Brief general accounts in S. Lane-Poole, A history 

of Egypt in the Middle Ages*, London 1914, 

279-80; G. Wiet, L’Egypte arabe, Paris 1937, 
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445-8; S. Runciman, 4 history of the Crusades, iii, 

Cambridge 1954, 391-2. 

(D. AYALon) 

HIMYAR [see yAMAN]. 

AL-HIMYARI [see 15w ‘app AL-MUNIM;A4L-SAYYID 
AL-HIMYART]. 

HINA, Banté (Hiniwt), a settled tribe of 
inner ‘UmA4n, southeastern Arabia, in earlier times 
of considerable political and inilitary importance and, 
since Sha‘ban 1373/May 1954, again prominent by 
one of its members, Ghalib b. ‘Ali b. Hilal, becoming 
an Ibadi Imam of ‘Uman. Bani Hina (mostly 
Ibadis) were one of the two leading factions in the 
civil warfare of the early 12th/18th century in ‘Uman. 
Led by Khalaf b. Mubarak (known as al-Kusayyir, 
“the Short”) they and their allies were opposed by 
a group led by the Bani Ghafir (mostly Sunnis). 
Since that time all the tribes of ‘Uman have aligned 
themselves with these factions as Hinawis, usually 
groups of traditionally southern descent, or as 
Ghiafiris, generally tribes of northern ancestry. 

The chief settlements of Bani Hina are al-Ghafat, 
residence of the shaykhly section known as Awlad 
Zakri, and Balad Sayt. A section known as al- 
Makharim inhabit the Djabal al-Kawr area, while 
other members of the tribe share the village of Sayfan 
with the Bani Shukayl. The paramount shaykh, 
‘Ali b. Zahir b. Ghusn, is established at Mudaybi, the 
chief village of al-Hubis tribe [q.v.], where in 1384/ 
1965 he was acting as wali of the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. Many of the group of Bani Hina who occupied 
the lower section (al-Sufala) of Nazwa moved to al- 
Ghafat after the events of 1377/1957 (see SUMAN). 

Nearly all the members of the Bani Hind make their 
living on small agricultural holdings in inner ‘Uman. 
Lucerne and wheat are the principal crops grown in 
addition to the date palm. 

Bibliography: G. P. Badger, History of the 
Imams and Seyyids of Oman, London 1871; 
Admiralty, 4 Handbook of Arabia, London 1916-7; 
Arabian American Oil Company, Relations 
Department, Research Division, Oman and the 
Southern Shore of the Persian Gulf, Cairo 1952 
(English and Arabic); J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of 
the Persian Gulf, ‘Oman, and Central Arabia, 
Calcutta 1908-15; S. B. Miles, The countries and 
tribes of the Persian Gulf, London 1919; J. B. Kelly, 
Eastern Arabian frontiers, London 1964. 

(J. MANDAVILLE) 

HINATA (a.), embalming. The root is common 
to the Semitic languages and meant at first ‘‘to 
change colour’, especially in ripening fruit (hence 
hinfa, ‘‘wheat”’) and then the stain left by fragrant 
oils etc. Both senses are preserved in Arabic and 
Hebrew. Hanna (Ar.) is explained as one who follows 
the trade of hinata; Sam‘ani explains both hannat 
and kann4éfi as corn-chandler. Aramaic alone seems 
to have hannaja meaning embalmer. Hani} is perfume 
or scented unguent, but always in connexion with 
death; ‘“‘when Arabs prepared to fight, they put 
hani#t on themselves and made themselves strong 
for death” (‘Abid b. al-Abras, (1913), 17). habit 
b. Kays, who carried the flag of the Ansar, anointed 
himself, put on grave clothes, dug a hole in which 
he sank to his shins and fought from it till he was 
killed. This custom is thrown back to Thamiid; 
when they knew that destruction was certain, they 
anointed themselves and put on skins as grave clothes, 
The practice was not confined to fighters, for a 
poet says “every one alive will be anointed (for 
death)”; it was not entirely utilitarian, for when a 
man is at the point of death there should be some 
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perfume “to honour the angels’’. Martyrs, including 
a pilgrim killed by a fall from his camel, were not 
anointed. The Gospel story provides parallels, ‘‘she 
has anointed my body for the burial’? and the spices 
carried to the tomb. 

Hani was of different kinds; ‘‘the best han#ij is 
camphor” is contradicted by “camphor and kaniif’’ 
and “put handjton my head and beard and camphor on 
the places of prostration”’, which are the parts of the 
body that touch the ground during prayer, the fore- 
head (forehead and nose), palms of the hands, knees 
and toes. Hanuft consisted of dkarira, which is either 
sweet rush or some mixture, musk, ‘anbar (probably 
saffron), camphor, Indian reed and powdered sandal 
wood. Some insisted on dry camphor and others 
forbade saffron for males. As a scent with the dead, 
musk is more pleasant than camphor but the latter 
is better for drying the body, keeping it cold, har- 
dening it and keeping away insects. Camphor should 
not be put in the water with which the body was 
washed but on the body after it had been dried. 
Some said that handt must be put on the body; 
some that it might be between the grave clothes but 
not on them; others allowed it on the clothes and on 
the bier. How was kant} to be used? All the terms 
employed are ambiguous but there are so many 
that there is no doubt as to what is meant. It was 
put on the eyes, nose and ears, on the belly and under 
the chin and armpits, on the navel, between the 
thighs, behind the knees and on the soles of the feet. 

Some would close the orifices of the body with 
cotton wool, some put it in the anus and one writer 
adds that the object is to keep out worms. A theorist 
forbade the extravagant use of cotton wool, for the 
corpse should look like one and not like a bundle. 
But cotton wool should not be put in the nose, throat 
or anus, There was a custom of putting a knife or 
weight on the belly lest the heart should swell or the 
belly burst before interment. 

These practices do not amount to what is now 
called embalming. A man was killed in Basra during 
the revolt of the Zandj in 257/871 but his body was 
not found till two years later; it was not changed 
(had not putrefied) but the skin had stuck to the 
bones and the belly had no slit in it. A possible 
explanation of the last phrase is that the Arabs were 
familiar with the evisceration of the dead. Some 
ruled that exhumation was not lawful, in the Yemen 
for example, but reburial was so common as to call 
for no remark. ‘‘His bones were dug up and reburied’”’ 
is probably to be taken literally. Later sabara, from 
sabir, meaning aloes or some other bitter vegetable 
substance, was used as equivalent to hanafa. Aloes 
seems to be mentioned by Arabic writers only in 
the story of Thamid; otherwise it is found only in a 
Syriac lexicon. Many stories presuppose embalming. 
In 559/1164 a man died in Mosul and the body was 
taken by Baghdad, Hilla, Kiifa with excursions to 
Karbala? and Nadjaf, to Mecca and ‘Arafat, where 
it was treated as a pilgrim, and at last to Medina to 
be buried in the rvibat which the man had founded. 
In 615/1218 the lord of Damascus died; his death 
was kept secret, the body embalmed, placed in a litter 
with a slave to fan it, and taken to Damascus. 
In 665/1257 a man died in Baghdad and his body 
travelled with the pilgrims, but they had to return 
home so the body was left with some bedouin till the 
following year. These examples suggest that embalm- 
ing was effective and prevented decay. On the other 
hand Ibn Battiita (ii, 313; tr. Gibb, ii, 447) says 
that a son of Sarikhan was embalmed, put in a 
coffin and placed in a chapel without a roof so that 


the stench might escape; this was apparently in 
7313/1331. 

When Sayf al-Dawla died (356/967) the body was 
washed several times with water and various essences, 
and anointed with myrrh and camphor; 100 
muthkal of ghaliya was put on the cheeks and neck, 
30 mithkal of camphor in the ears, eyes, nose and 
on the back of the neck. The grave clothes were 
worth 1000 dinars; then the body was put in a coffin 
and camphor strewn over it. When Ibn Killis died 
(380/990) the caliph gave the grave clothes, 50 
pieces of dabiki linen, each weighing 30 mithkal 
because of the gold thread, and hand}, a box of 
camphor, two flasks of musk and 50 man of rosewater, 
the whole worth 10,000 dinars (Makrizi, Khitat 
(1270), ii, 7; hanwt seems here to be a collective 
name for the perfumes). 

Bodies brought to Karbala? and Nadjaf for burial 
may be in rough coffins or wrapped in matting, and 
any embalming is rudimentary for the stench is hor- 
rible. Modern dictionaries give the meaning ‘embalm’ 
but LA says that ahknaja’l-rimth means ‘turned 
white’. Now in Tunisia handt may be pistachio-resin, 
cloves and boutons de rose. 

Bibliography: LA and TA, s.v.; Dozy, 
Supplément, s.v. sabara; Bukhari, Sahih (djandiz), 
and commentaries; the Sunni law books; Ibn 
al-Hadjdj, al-Madkhal, 1929, iii, 237-272; Mez, 
Renaissance des Islams, 371. For the practice of 
embalming among the Turks, see TAHNIT. 

(A. S. Tritton) 

HINAWI [see wind; SUMAN]. 

HIND, the name currently employed in Arabic for 
the Indian sub-continent. The current names in 
Persian were Hindistan, Hindistan, “land of the 
Hindis” (g.v.], whence Ottoman Turkish Hindistan. 
The present article comprises the following sections: 

i. the geography of the sub-continent as described 

by the mediaeval Muslim geographers; 

ii. the ethnography of the sub-continent at the 
present day; 
its languages; 

a survey of its history, with cross-references to 

the individual rulers, dynasties, etc., treated 

separately; 

vy. the spread of Islam, the distribution of Islamic 
sects, the activities of Muslim scholars; 


iii. 
iv. 


vi. Islamic culture; 
vii. Indo-Muslim architecture; 
viii. music. 


For Anglo-Muhammedan law, see sHari‘a; for 
political parties, see H1zB; for the development of the 
apparatus of modern government, see HuKOMa; for 
the events leading to partition and for the history 
of Pakistan since independence, see PAKISTAN. 

(Ep.) 


i. — THE GEOGRAPHY oF INDIA ACCORDING TO THE 
MEDIAEVAL MUSLIM GEOGRAPHERS, 


(a) The term “Hind”: The Muslim geographers 
of the mediaeval period generally used the term 
“Hind” to denote regions east of the Indus. It was 
also applied to practically all the countries of South- 
East Asia, when used imprecisely in such phrases as 
‘the Kings of Hind’, or ‘the lands of Hind’, which 
included not only India but also Indonesia, Malaya, 
etc. The term ‘Sind’ as used by them referred to Sind, 
Makran, Baluchistan, portions of the Panjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Thus no single term 
covered the whole of India. Only ‘Hind’ and ‘Sind’ 
used together denoted the whole of mediaeval India. 
The geographical accounts of India in Arabic and 
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Persian literature are therefore covered under two 
separate headings, namely, ‘Sind’ and ‘Hind’, 

(b) Geographical position, boundaries and 
area: Muslim geographers, following Claudius 
Ptolemy, divided the inhabited quarter of the earth 
(al-rubS al-masktéin) into seven climes, each running 
parallel to the equator from east to west, and 
covering the area north of the equator up to the 
Island of Thule as described by Ptolemy. India was 
usually placed between the first and the third climes. 
In the Iranian system of climes, which divided the 
‘inhabited world’ into Rishwars by drawing seven 
circles of equal size and placing six of these around 
the fourth in such a way that they touched each 
other, India was placed in the second kishwar (al- 
Mas‘idi, Murddj, i, 181). Although the Muslim 
geographers were acquainted with the Greek division 
of the land-mass into three continents: Asia (Astya), 
Europe (Urifa) and Africa (Luébiya), they did not 
use it much. Al-Biriini, however, describes India as 
part of “the northern continent’’ (meaning thereby 
Asia) and bordering on the ‘Great Ocean’ (al-Bahr 
al-A‘sam, the Indian Ocean) (A.J. [for this abbre- 
viation and others employed in this article, see Bibl], 
i, 197; Sifa, 5). His image of India was of a plain 
surrounded on three sides (north, west and east) by 
lofty mountains forming a part of the long range of 
mountains that extended from China in the east and 
crossed the whole of Asia and Europe latitudinally, 
reaching as far as the lands of the Franks and the 
Galicians. India was placed to the south of this long 
Tange and the waters (rivers) of this range flowed 
down through the Indian plains (A.J., i, 198). Al- 
Birdni was the only Muslim geographer who con- 
ceived of India as having been a sea in the geological 
period and perhaps the first scientist to present this 
concept. He arrived at this conclusion by observing 
the different types of stones, round and big, near the 
mountains (of the north) and both above and under 
the surface of the earth, but becoming smaller 
further away and finally getting pulverized into sand 
near the mouths of the large rivers and near the sea. 
He says, ‘... if you consider all this, you could 
scarcely help thinking that India has once been a sea 
which by degrees has been filled up by the alluvium 
of the streams”’ (op. cit., i, 198). 

Again, according to the Muslim geographers and 
navigators India lay on the great mediaeval sea-route 
between the Persian Gulf and China. The Arab 
navigators of the early Middle Ages divided, for 
navigational convenience, the seas lying along this 
route into ‘the seven seas’. These were: (1) Bahr 
Fars (the Persian Gulf); (2) Bahr al-Larwi (after the 
ancient name of Gujarat, Lar (Larike of Ptolemy], 
from Sanskrit Lata, see Sauvaget, Akkbdr, 35, note 
4.3); this was the portion of the Arabian Sea 
Stretching between Oman and the Laccadives; 
(3) Bahr Harkand (Bay of Bengal, from Sanskrit 
Harketiya representing Eastern Bengal; kand may 
be due to the influence of the Iranian kand meaning 
‘town’; in M. Filliozat’s view it may have some re- 
lation with the Tamil word arikandam, one of the nine 
divisions of the world as regarded by the Indians, see 
Sauvaget, Akhbar, 35, note 4.2); (4) Bahr Kalah (the 
Strait of Malacca; Salahat, from Malay selat, salat, 
meaning ‘strait’, see Akhbar, 4); (5) Bahr Kardandj 
(Panduranga?); (6) Bahr Sanf (the Sea of Champa; 
the Kingdom of Champa lay between the sea and the 
mountain all along the eastern coast of Indo-China, 
see Akhbar, 44-5); (7) Bahr al-Sin (the Sea of China). 

(c) Maps of India: Muslim geographer-carto- 
graphers like al- Khuw4rizmi (g.v.] and al-Idrisi [q.v.}, 
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| who followed Ptolemy in their world cartography, 

| committed grave mistakes in incorporating their 
contemporary data in the framework of maps that 
were conceived and drawn by Marinos and Ptolemy a 
thousand years earlier. Ptolemy’s maps of India 
erred in depicting wrong courses of the rivers, ¢.g., 
the Ganges flowed south instead of east and discharg- 
ed itself into the Arabian Sea at the south-western 
coast; peninsular. India was shown much smaller 
than its actual size, and Ceylon was highly exaggerat- 
ed. These and other defects of the Ptolemaic charts 
were handed down to the Muslim cartographers, who 
did not try to improve upon them. Thus, the con- 
figuration of India is confused on the maps of al- 
Khuwirizmi (his sectional maps of the world have 
recently been reconstructed by S. Razia Jafri, of 
Aligarh Muslim University, on the basis of the 
latitudes and longitudes given by him in his work 
Kitab Strat al-ard) as well as on those of al-Idrisi. 
The geographer-cartographers of the Balkhi School 
of geography, like al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal 
[¢g.v.], who probably followed some ancient Iranian 
traditions of cartography, likewise do not show 
peninsular India on their world maps. Their regional 
maps of Sind are useful, but one does not get any 
idea of the shape of the country from these maps. 
Al-Birini’s description of south India, when 
tepresented on paper, does result in the shape of a 
peninsula but not quite as large as it actually is. His 
‘map of the seas’ also shows the peninsula in a 
limited way. 

(d) Boundaries and area: For the Merchant 
Sulayman, India was more extensive than China, in 
fact twice its size (Akhbar, 26; cf. Ibn al-Fakih, 14), 
and according to al-Ya‘kibi, India extended from 
the region of China in the east up to Daybul in Sind, 
and from ‘Irak up to the Arabian Sea and Hidjaz 
(i, 93). Al-Mas‘idi [g.v.] describes India as a vast 
country comprising land, water and mountainous 
regions. The limits of India, according to him, 
extended up to ‘the kingdom of the Maharadj’ 
(Sumatra) in one direction and adjoined Khurdsan, 
Sind and Tibet in the other. Sind was the borderland 
between ‘the kingdom of Islam and Hind’ (Muridi, 
i, 162-3, 349); its boundaries are described as follows: 
the Ocean in the east, the Arabian Sea (in the west), 
Daybul (to the south) and the regions adjacent to 
China in the north (Tanbih, 32). Al-Istakhri gives the 
measurement of India’s length from Makran, across 
Kannawdj up to Tibet as being about four months’ 
journey, and its width, from the Sea of Fars across 
Kannawdj, as being about three months’ journey 

| (cf. Ibn Hawkal, Stra, 16). As for its boundaries, to 
the east lay the Sea of Fars, to its west and south 
‘the Kingdom of Islam’ and to its north, China. 
Tibet, according to this author, lay between China 
and India, (the land of) the Kharlukhs and the 
Toghuzghuzz and the Sea of Fars. Part of it was in 
India and part in China (al-Istakhri, 16, 19). Sind, 
according to al-Istakhri, included Makran, Ttran 
and al-Budha. To the whole of its east lay the Sea of 
Fars and to its west Kirman, the desert of Sidjistan 
and its districts. To its north lay the country of al- 
Hind and to its south a desert stretching between 
Makran and al-Kufs, on the rear side of which lay 
the Sea of Fars. The Sea of Fars encircled these lands 
on the eastern side and to the south of this desert, 
because the sea stretched from Saymir (Chaul, in 
the Kolaba district of Bombay) towards the east 
roughly up to Tiz of Makran; then it turned round 
this desert until it formed an area around Kirman 
and Fars (Jafri, 7). Exactly the same boundaries of 
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Sind are given by Ibn Hawkal (Jafri, 11), who 
included in India, Sind, Kashmir and a portion of 
Tibet (Séra, 9). Describing India’s boundaries, he 
says that to its east lay the Sea of Fars, to its west 
and south Khurasan and toits north China (Sdra, 11). 
According to him parts of Tibet lay in India and 
parts in China (Séra, 15). 

An exaggerated account of India’s limits and 
boundaries is, however, found in Marvazi who says: 
“Their lands are numerous, with extensive areas, 
and the outlying parts of them are far-flung, stretch- 
ing as they do down to the limit of habitation where 
cultivation and procreation cease and the existence 
of animals comes to an end’? (Marvazi, 39). The 
anonymous author of Hudtd al-Glam gives the 
following boundaries of Hindustan: east of it lay the 
countries of China and Tibet; south of it, the Great 
Sea, west of it the river Mihran (Indus); north of it, 
the country of Shaknan and some parts of Tibet 
(Hudid al-‘dlam, 86); and the boundaries of Sind 
given by him are: east of it is the river Mihran; 
south of it, the Great Sea; west of it, the province of 
Kirm4n; north of it a desert adjacent to the Marches 
of Khurasan (Hudéd al-‘alam, 122). 

The apparent disparity between al-Istakhri and 
Ibn Hawkal on the one hand and the author of 
Hudid al-‘dlam on the other as noticed in the above 
accounts with regard to the boundaries of India, is 
not actual but due only to a difference in the way of 
looking at the maps used or drawn by them. Generally 
speaking, if the maps and the descriptions are read 
correctly, the Sea of Fars or the Great Sea (Indian 
Ocean) lies to the south of India; China and Tibet to 
the north and east; Kirm4n, Sidjistan, Khurasan, etc, 
to the west; and the relative positions of Sind and 
Hind are correct. Again, according to the reckoning 
of al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, the length of India 
from the borders of Makran up to Tibet would be 
about 3600 Arabian miles or 3840 geographical miles 
(counting 1 day’s journey to be an average of 30 
Arabian miles). Similarly, the width of India from 
the Indian Ocean (Sea of Fars) across Kannawdj 
would be about 2700 Arabian miles or 2880 geograph- 
ical miles. 

(e) Regions: The western, north-western, south- 
ern and eastern regions of India were thoroughly sur- 
veyed by the early Muslim geographers and travellers 
both for political and for commercial reasons. Among 
the early writers Ibn Khurradadhbih, the Mer- 
chant Sulayman, al-Baladhuri, al-Mas‘idi, al- 
Ya‘kibi, Kudama b. Dja‘far, Ibn Rusta, Ibn al- 
Fakih, al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, al-Mukaddasi, al- 
Khuwarizmi and al-Idrisi give topographical accounts 
of western and southern India. Of these, those of 
al-Baladhuri, al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal and al- 
Mukaddasi are of special importance with regard to 
Sind and the Panjab. They not only furnish us with 
information on important cities and towns of these 
regions, but give distances and describe roads; 
their maps of these regions are of great value. The 
majority of the later Muslim writers seemed to have 
borrowed from them. The itineraries given by al- 
Biriini cover a wider region of India and some new 
areas not mentioned by the Muslim writers up to his 
time, Al-Birini was critical of the Indian method of 
measuring distances; so he uses the farsakh for his 
measurements. The Arab geographers also used the 
(Arabian) mile in their topographical accounts. Al- 
Biriini gives the distances between important towns 
and ports of India and gives an approximate idea of 
the coastal regions by naming the important ports. 
From his topography one can get a sufficiently clear 


idea of the road-systems of India of this period. His 
information covers practically the whole of northern 
and central India as well as the western and eastern 
regions and parts of southern India. Moreover, his 
account is original and covers for the first time a 
detailed account of Kashmir. From the accounts of 
the Muslim geographers some idea about the regions 
of the country may be formed. Roughly speaking the 
following regions are described by them: (1) Sind, 
covering the region between Daybul, al-Mansira and 
Miltan, including the lower course of the Indus; 
(2) Taran (covering parts of Baluchistan); (3) Makran 
(along the coast of Sind and Baluchistan; (4) al- 
Kashmir al-sufli or al-Kashmir al-kharidja (the 
Panjab and the Himachal Pradesh); (5) Djazirat al- 
Maydh and Kad or Kish (Kachh and Kathiawar); 
(6) ‘the land of al-Djurz or Djazarat or Lara-deSa’ 
(Gujarat and parts of Rajasthan) ; (7) Malw4 (central 
India); (8) al-Kumkam (Konkan, Maharashtra); 
(9) Malibar or Manibar (Kerala); (x0) Kanara 
(Kanada); (11) al-Aghbab or al-Akhwar (the region 
facing Ceylon on the Indian coast); (12) al-Ma‘bar 
(the Coromandal Coast, Madras); (13) UOrisin or 
Uwarihar (Orissa); (14) Bankala (Bengal); Kamri 
or Kamarib (Kamarupa, Assam); (15) Gangasayara 
(mouth of the Ganges); (16) Assam; (17) Naypal 
(Nepal); (18) ‘the mountains of sulphur’ or Himdé- 
manta (the Himalayan ranges); (19) Kashmir al- 
dakhila or al-Kashmir al-‘ulyA (Kashmir Valley); 
and (20) ‘the country of Kanéqj’ or ‘al-Kinnawdj’, or 
‘MadhyadeSa’. It was so called because it was the 
centre of India from the geographical point of view 
in that it lay halfway between the sea (Indian Ocean) 
and the mountains (the Himalayas), and was in the 
middle of the hot and the cold provinces and also 
between the eastern and the western frontiers of 
India (A.I., i, 198). 

(f) Ports and towns: Some of the important 
ports on the western coast of India with which the 
Arab navigators were acquainted and which are 
described by Arab geographers and travellers in 
their accounts are: Daybul (mediaeval main port of 
Sind, near modern Karachi), Baridj or Barts 
(Broach), Sindan (Sandjan, 50 miles north of Thana, 
Bombay), Siibara (Sopara, near Bassein, in the 
Thana district of Bombay), Tana (Thana), Saymar 
(modern Chaul, in the Kolaba district of Bombay), 
Sindabiir (the Island and the bay of Goa, cf. Gibb, 
Ibn Battuéta, 363-4; but Nainar identifies it with 
Shadashivagad (Nainar, 74)), Hannaur (Honavar), 
Mandjardr (Mangalore), Hili (the name of the mediae- 
val kingdom, Ili or Eli, has left a trace in Mount 
Delly. The mediaeval port is probably now represent- 
ed by the village of Nileshwar, a few miles north of 
the promontory, cf. Gibb, Ibn Batttta, 364), Fanda- 
rayna (identified with Panderani by Gibb, Ibn 
Battuta, 234; with Pantalayini, Pantalayini Kollam, 
north of Quilandi, by Nainar, 35), Kilam Malay 
(Quilon, Malabar). 

The main sea-ports of the east coast of India 
described by the Muslim geographers are: Ballin 
(probably Negapatam; it was from here that the 
Arab sea-route to the east bifurcated. Arab boats lay 
at anchor here for some months; then, those bound 
for China sailed straight to the Nicobar Islands, and 
others, going to Bengal and Assam, sailed north), 
Kandja (Conjeevaram) and Samundar/Sumundar (an 
important mediaeval Indian port visited by the 
Arabs. V. Minorsky places it south of Baruva and 
north of Ganjam, see Hudid al-“alam, 241. However, 
the more probable identification is with the Sunur 
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Kaw4n (Sonargaon) of Ibn Battita, see Gibb, Ibn 
Battuta, 271). 

The Coromandal Coast was called al-Ma‘bar (‘the 
place of crossing’) because it was from here that the 
boats of the Arabs sailed or crossed over from India 
to China, probably at the port of ‘Ballin’. 

The number of inland cities and towns described 
by Arab writers is too large to be mentioned here 
fully. We may, however, enumerate some of the more 
important towns: Mansira/Mansiriyya (the Arab 
capital of Sind; ruins of the town 47 miles to the 
north-east of Haydarabad, Sind), Nirin (at the site 
of the present Haydarabad, Sind), Multan, Kannawdj, 
Nahrwara/Anhalwara (Patan, Gujarat), Asadwal 
(Agapalli, near Ahmedabad, Gujarat), Kanbaya 
(Cambay) and Malwa (Mandu or Udjdijain); then, 
Tanjore, Raméshar (Rameshwaram), Mandaribin 
(Mandirpattan, Mandapam), Somnat (Somnath), 
Dhar, Uzayn (Udjdjayn), Méghar (Mewar), Mahira 
(Mathura), Kalandjar, Kw4lir (Gwalior), Kadjiraha 
(Khadjiraho), Adjidha (Adjudhya), Bandrasi (Vara- 
nasi), Batliputra (Patna), Munkéri (Monghyr), 
Kuzdar (Khozdar), Arar (Rohri), Paraswar (Pesha- 
war), Djéylam (Jehlum), Salkit (Sialkot), Radjkiri 
(Radjgiri), Sunnim, Mirat (Merut), Tanéshar 
(Thanesar) and Adhistan (Srinagar); then Uwarihar 
(UriyadéSa), Praydk (Allahabad), and Vavhind 
(Ohind, which lay between the Indus and the Kabul 
river, just above their confluence, Hudid al-‘alam, 
253-4); then, Dilli (Delhi), Dawlatabad the proposed 
capital of Muhammad b. Tughluk (Gibb, Ibn 
Battita, 204), Hansi, Sidkawan (Satgaon), Sunur- 
kawdn (Sonargaon), Koel (old Aligarh) and Maitra 
(Madura). 

(g) Islands: The word djaziva was used by the 
Muslim geographers both for an ‘island’ and a 
‘peninsula’. Thus, al-Maydh (Kathiawar), Kilam 
Malay (Quilon), etc. are described by some as 
‘islands’. Among the islands of India, the Maldives (al- 
Dibadjat) (meaning ‘the Islands’ from Sanskrit Diva 
with the Perso-Arabic plural termination -adjat), the 
Andaman and the Nicobar (Lankabdalis) islands are 
described in great detail. The Maldives were famous 
for boat-building activities and for the craftsman- 
ship of their artisans. These islands were ruled by a 
queen who along with her husband lived on the 
Island called Anb.riya (probably Ptolemy’s Eiréné, 
see al-Idrisi, India, 24 and [comm.] 114). 

Arab merchant boats on the way to China also 
called at the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The 
inhabitants of the former are described by Sulayman 
as cannibals, having curly hair, ugly faces and long 
legs and those of the latter as being white in colour 
and having scanty beards (Akhbar, 5, 8). 

(h) Climate, Soil and Crops: On the basis of 
the information provided by the Muslim geographers 
one can form a rough idea of the climatic conditions, 
the soil and other topics relating to physical geo- 
graphy. The climate of India is generally described 
as hot and some geographers compare it to that of 
Ethiopia and describe the common features between 
them. Al-Biriini describes the Hindu division of the 
year (A.I.,i, 357-8): the people of Kathiawar divided 
the year into three parts; 1. Varshakdéla, beginning 
with the month of Ashddha; 2. Sitakala (i.¢., the 
winter); and 3. Usknakdla (i.e., the summer). But 
his actual description of the climatic conditions 
tseems to pertain mainly to northern India. He says, 
‘the rains are the more copious and Jast the longer 
the more northward the situation of a province of 
India is, and the less it is intersected by ranges of 
mountains”, Multan had no rains but in Bhatal and 
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Indravédi (Antarvedi, the old name of the lower 
Doab, extending from about Etawah to Allahabad, 
op. cit., annotation, 321) it rained for four months 
heavily and incessantly, beginning from Ashadha, 
as though buckets full of water were being poured 
out. Around the mountains of Kashmir up to the 
peak of Dijidari it rained heavily for two and a haif 
months, beginning with Sravana; on the other side 
of this peak, there were no rains, Hence, Kashmir 
had no varshakaéla but continuous snowfall during 
two and a half months, beginning with Magha, and 
shortly after the middle Chaitra continuous rains set 
in for a few days, melting the snow and cleaning the 
earth. This rule, he says, has an exception; however, a 
certain amount of extraordinary meteorological 
occurrance was peculiar to every province of India 
{op. cit., i, 211-2), The rainy season was considered 
to be the most important season of India by almost 
all Muslim geographers. Sulaym4n describes the rains 
as being very heavy (Akhbér, 26). 

The soil of India is usually spoken of very highly 
by the Muslim geographers. Passages relating to 
cultivated lands and agriculture are also found in 
their writings, as are those pertaining to waste-lands, 
mountainous regions and deserts. 

Seasonal crops are also described by Muslim 
geographers. Ibn Battiita, describing those of 
northern India, mentions the following as the grains 
of the kharif crop: al-kudhra (a kind of millet) in 
abundance; al-shamakh, Panicum frumentaceum, 
(called to-day sdiwa or sdniwadnh in the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh, and sdswak in its western 
districts and in Panjab); it was cooked with buffalo 
milk and formed the food of ‘the good and poor 
people’; al-mash (Indian peas); al-mdridj (moong); 
libya@ (haricots); al-mét (mooth); and barley, The 
grains of the rabi‘ crop were: wheat, chick-peas and 
lentils. Rice had three crops in the year and India 
produced a type with large grains, Sesame and 
sugar-cane were cultivated in the kharif season. 
Referring to the food of the people of Nahrwara 
(Patan, Gujarat) al-Idrisi says that it consisted of 
tice, chick-peas, beans, haricots, lentils, Indian peas, 
fish and animals that died a natural death (al-Idrisi, 
India, 60-1). 

(i) Mountain ranges: Not all the Muslim 
geographers had an overall view of the mountain 
tanges of India, though many of them describe 
Tanges that they knew either through first-hand 
knowledge (which was very rare) or through earlier 
original sources. The Himalayas, the mountains of 
Kashmir, the Kamarupa Mountains (Kamartin), the 
ranges of the Western Ghats, the hills of Kathiawar 
(Girnar Hills, Marvazi, 43), the mountains of Thana 
(Tana) and a few other mountain ranges of India 
were known to many, but few go into the details of 
these ranges or describe their exact locations or 
directions. A very early attempt, though based on 
Ptolemy’s account, was made by al- Khuwarizmi, who 
gives the geographical positions of many of the 
Indian ranges (see Sérat al-ard). Following the same 
Ptolemaic system and sources, al-Idrisi also gives the 
Ptolemaic names of some of the Indian mountains 
(e.g., Ondiran, Gr. Ouindion = Vindhya Mountains) 
and adds some additional ones known to the Arabs. 

A clear picture of India’s mountain ranges is, 
however, presented by al-Birini and by the Hudid 
al-‘dlam, Al-Biriini describes mainly the mountains 
of the north, north-west and the north-east. Describ- 
ing the Himavanta. (Himalaya) he says that the 
mountains formed the boundaries (north, north-west 
and east) of India. In the middle of the snowy 
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Himavanta lay Kashmir, and they were connected 
with the country of the Turks. ‘The mountain 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
inhabitable world and Mount Meru’ (4.J., i, 258). 
Al-Birini conceived of the Himalayas as extending 
longitudinally; the rivers that arose on their 
northern side flowed into the Caspian Sea, the Aral 
Sea, the Black Sea or the Baltic, whereas those that 
arose on the southern slopes passed through India 
and some flowed into ‘the great ocean’ (Indian 
Ocean), either singly or jointly (op. cét., i, 258). The 
mountains of Kamrai (Kamarup, Assam), according 
to him, stretched as far as the sea (i, 281). He also 
describes some Tibetan ranges, on the authority of 
a certain traveller. From Bhéteshar (bhaufta-isvara, 
lord of the bhkauftas, or Tibetans, A.J., annotations, i, 
318) to “the top of the highest peak is 20 farsakh. 
From. the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a black expanse below the mist, the mountains 
lying below this peak like small hills, and Tibet and 
China appear as red. The descent towards Tibet and 
China is less than one farsakh’’ (op. cit., i, 201-2). 
He describes Kashmir as being surrounded by “high 
and inaccessible mountains’? (i, 206). Kulardjak 
mountain is described as a cupola, and here the snow 
never melted (i, 207-8). The Djidari peak was 
situated between Dunpiir and Barshawar (i, 211). The 
author of Hudid al-“dlam conceived of the Central 
Indian ranges as “starting from the western coast of 
India, stretching eastwards and then splitting into 
two so that its outer ramification ... comprises the 
Himalaya, Karakorum, Pamir and the ranges north 
of the Oxus, while the inner ramification ... com- 
prises the part of the Himalaya immediately north 
of Kashmir which is then connected with the Hindu 
Kush &c.” (Hudid al-‘adlam, commentary, 196). 

(j) Rivers: Of the rivers of India, the best 
known to the Muslim geographers were those of the 
north and north-west. References are, however, found 
to the rivers of the eastern and the south-eastern 
regions. Al-Birdini conceived of the rivers of India as 
rising either from “the cold mountains in the north 
or from the eastern mountains, both of which in 
reality form one and the same chain, extending 
towards the east until they reach the great ocean, 
where parts of it penetrate into the sea at the place 
called the Dike of Rama” (A.I., i, 258). 

The Indus and its tributaries and the rivers of 
the Panjab are the best described, and many details 
pertaining to their sources and courses can be found 
in the works of the Muslim geographers. According 
to al-Birini the river Ghorvand fell into the river 
Sindh (Indus) near Gandhara (Ohind); the rivers 
Biyatta, known as Djaylam (Jhelam), the Candaraha, 
the Biyah (Beas), the Irava, and the Shatladar 
(Satlej) all united below Multan at a place called 
Paficanada and formed an enormous watercourse. 
After it passed Aror as a united stream, the Muslims 
called it Mihran (Indus); see A.J., i, 259-60 and cf. 
al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, i, 278, who says that it was 
called Mihr4n after it passed (to the south) the town 
of Shakira. The earliest reference to the Mihran is 
found in Ibn Khurradadhbih (62, 173-4) and al- 
Khuwarizmi (Sérat al-ard, 131) who describes ‘the 
Lesser Mihran’ (Mihrdn al-Saghir) and ‘the Greater 
Mihran’ (Mihrdn al-Kabir), of which the former 
seems to stand for the Narmada and the latter for 
the Indus (see also Hudid al-‘alam, 72, 196, 198, 210, 
236). The mouth of the river, according to the 
Muslim geographers, was divided between two 
points, one near Lohrant (near Karachi) and the 
other in Kachh (A.J., i, 260). The river has since 


changed its course. Again, al-Mansiira (the Arab 
capital of Sind) was encircled by a branch of the 
Mihran, forming an island. But this branch of the 
Indus no longer exists today. A branch of the Ravi, 
according to these writers, flowed past Multan. 

The Ganges (variously described as Djandjis, or 
Kank) was the second best known river to these 
writers. It was well-known as the sacred river of the 
Hindus, where they practised self-immolation and 
other religious rites. According to al-Biriini it arose 
in a place called Gangadvara and flowed into the sea 
at a place called Gangasayara (Ganga-sagar) (4.J., i, 
199-201). Those Arab geographers who followed the 
Ptolemaic description of the Ganges, like al- 
Khuwarizmi and al-Idrisi, depict this river on their 
maps as flowing south (!) instead of following its true 
eastern course. Again, some Muslim geographers do 
not distinguish between the Yamuna and the Ganges, 
thus causing great confusion and misplacement of the 
towns along its banks. But al-Biriini calls the 
Yamuna “Djawn” (A.J., i, 261). 

Besides these two main river-systems, among the 
other large rivers of India described by the Muslim 
geographers are: the Narmada, Sarsuti (A.J., ii, 105); 
the Godavari (Kiddfarid); the lower course of the 
Brahmaputra; the Meghna, called ‘‘the Blue river’’ 
by Ibn Battiita (Gibb, Ibn Batttita, 271); a Nahr 
al-Tib is also mentioned by some (al-Idrisi, India, 
111-2, tentatively identified by me with the Godavari 
or the Kistna). There are many other smaller rivers 
and rivulets described by them, the details of which 
it is not possible to give here. 

(k) Flora: Among fruits, the citron is specially 
described (al-Mas‘idi, Murtidj, ii, 438). According to 
Ibn Battiita sweet oranges were found in abundance 
in India, but the sour variety was rare, There was a 
third variety with a taste between sweet and sour 
and about the size of a citron (al-lim) (Ibn Battita, 
iti, 128). Jack-fruit (Ar.: al-shaki wa ’l-barki, Malay- 
alam: chakka; Hindi: kathal) is mentioned (al- 
Idrisi, India, 34; Ibn Battita, iii, 127). Mango (Ar.: 
al-‘anba, Hindi: adm; Marathi: amba) and the 
condiments prepared from it are described in detail 
(al-Idrisi, India, 34, 35; Ibn Battuita, iii, 125-6; 
Istakhri, 173; Ibn Hawkal, 320; al-Mukaddasi, 482). It 
is compared with peach in taste. Mahuwd (Bassia 
latifolia or longifolia) was, according to Ibn Battita 
(iii, 129), found in abundance in Delhi and some 
other parts of India. Jaman (Ar.: al-yamina, 
Eugenia jambolana) is described by many Arab 
geographers (Istakhri, 173; Ibn Hawkal, 320; al- 
Mukaddasi, 482; al-Idrisi, India, 42; Ibn Battita, 
iii, 128). Figs and grapes were rare in India according 
to the Arab writers. Among some fruits mentioned 
by Ibn Battiita (iii, 125-9) are téndi (tenda is 
Diospyros ebenum or glutinosa); kasivad (kaseru 
is a fibrous root eaten as a fruit, Scirpus- 
kysoor, see Fr. tr. at iii, 129). Al-Kalkashandi 
(Spies, 49) describes several fruits: sugar-cane, 
bananas, date-palms, peaches, mulberries, jujube, 
quince, pears, apples, and green and yellow melons. 
Sugar-cane (kasb al-sukkar) is usually described by 
the writers on Sind and Makran, where sugar-candy 
(Ar.: al-fanidh, Sanskrit: phanita) was manufactured 
from it in abundance. 

Of the plants and woods, bamboo (al-kasb or 
khayzuradn) is described as growing in abundance in 
the mountains of Thana (Maharashtra), see al-Idrisi, 
India, 62-3; the plant whose bark was used by the 
ancient Indians as paper is called by al-Mas‘idi 
kadhi (Murtidj, ii, 202), but al-Biriini gives the 
correct spelling, tari (tar, Borassus flabelliformis), 
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A.I,, i, 171. This was not the same as bhojpattar- 
bark which came from a tree said to be a kind of 
birch (Betula bhojpatra) used in making &ukka- 
snakes (Shakespeare, s.v.). 

The betel leaf (Ar.: tanbuél, Hindi: pan; leaf of 
Piper bettle) was according to al-Mas‘idi (Muradj, 
ii, 84) very popular with the Arabs of Yemen and 
Hidjaz, and especially in Mecca. The coconut tree 
and the pepperplant (al-ftlfil) are described by many. 
Al-bakkam (Brazil-wood, Caesalpinia sappan) was 
found in abundance in south India (al-Idrisi, India, 
63-4). Indian cotton is described as being superior to 
that grown in Baghdad (al-Kalkashandi, Spies, 93). 
Aloes-wood (al-‘dd) grew in abundance in the 
mountains of Kamarup (Assam) (al-Idrisi, India, 64) 
and the Indian variety is described as the best in 
the world. It was called Bankdli (of Bengal) and 
Samandarik (of Samundar, see above), see al- 
Birini, Sifa, 128. The banyan tree is mentioned by 
many writers (see al-Mas‘idi, Murtidj, ii, 81-3). 

A variety of vegetables and aromatic plants are 
mentioned, ¢.g., cucumber, pumpkin, egg-plant, 
turnip, carrot, asparagus, ginger, onion, garlic, 
fennel, thyme, cardamom, tamarind (Ar.: thamar 
hindi, ‘the Indian fruit’, Hindi: >imli), etc. (see al- 
Kalkashandi, Spies, 49-50). 

Of the flowers, rose, nenuphar, violet, narcissus, 
jasmine and the blossom of henna, etc., are mentioned 
(al-Kalkashandi, Spies, 50). 

(l) Fauna: A variety of Indian wild and domestic 
animals are mentioned, but the elephant occupies the 
most important place in the geographical accounts 
for its various qualities and its great size (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 67; al-Idrisi, India, 36; Ibn Rusta, 
134; Marvazi, 46-7; Buzurg b. Shahriyar, ‘Adjaib, 
163-5; al-Mas‘idi, Murédj, iii, 11-26). The Indian 
rhinoceros (al-karkaddan) is also described for its 
commercial value. Its horn was a very precious 
commodity used for making ornaments, etc. Strange 
stories connected with it are also mentioned (see Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 67-8; al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, i, 385-7; 
al-Idrisi, India, 30-1). Among other animals, the 
two-humped camel of Sind (Istakhri, 176; Ibn 
Hawkal, 323) and sharava (probably a wild boar) 
found in Konkan, Maharashtra (A.J., i, 203) are 
mentioned. Among the domestic animals, water- 
buffaloes, cows, goats and sheep, two types of horses 
(the Arabian and the pack-horse), mules and donkeys 
are mentioned (al-Kalkashandi, Spies, 47-8). Some 
fishes and water-animals are also mentioned, ¢.g., 
al-mizara (probably the eels belonging to the moray 
family of the order of Apodes, al-Idrisi, India, 72, 
132), crocodiles, grahw (an Indian alligator or a 
shark ?) and a fish called burlé (al-Birini thought it 
was the dolphin, A.J., i, 204); another dangerous 
water animal, graha jalatantu or tanduwa, is described 
by al-Birini (4.J., i, 204); this may be the octopus. 

Of the Indian birds, peacocks, pigeons, the 
domestic fowl, cranes, bulbul (probably the shrike, 
Lanius boulboul, see Shakespeare, s.v.) are mentioned. 

(m) Commercial products: Of the commercial 
commodities of India, the Muslim geographers 
mention especially the cotton cloth of Bengal as 
early as the 3rd/gth century (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 67; 
Akhbar, 13; Marvazi, 48). Shoes manufactured in 
Cambay, Indian swords, aloes-wood from Assam, 
diamonds from Kashmir, gold from Kamarup (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 67; Marvazi, 48), pearls from 
Thana (Bombay) (al-Idrisi, India, 55), sugar-candy 
from Sind, are mentioned as commercial com- 
modities. 
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ed. P. A. van der Lith with Fr. tr. by L. Marcel 
Devic, Leiden 1883-6; Gibb, Ibn Battita = Ibn 
Battuta, travels in Asia and Africa, tr. H. A. 
R. Gibb, London (Broadway Travellers Series) 
1927 (Ibn Battita’s account of India was 
translated into German by H. von Mzik, Die 
Reise des Arabers Ibn Batuta durch Indien und 
China, Hamburg 1911); al-Idrisi, India = India 
and the neighbouring territories, tr. with commentary 
by S. Maqbul Ahmad, Leiden 1960; Jafri = S, 
Razia Jafri, Description of India (Hind and Sind) 
in the works of al-Istakhri, Ibn Haukal and al- 
Makdisi, in Bull. of the Inst. of Islamic Studies, v 
(Aligarh 1961), 1-67; al-Kalkashandi, Spies = 
O. Spies, An Arab account of India in the r4th 
century, Stuttgart 1936; al-Khuwarizmi, Saat al- 
ard = Kitab Strat al-ard, ed. H. von Miik, iii, 
Leipzig 1926; al-Mukaddasi = K. Ahsan al-takasim 
fi ma‘rifat al-akalim, ed. M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 
1906 (BGA, iii*); Marvast = Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir 
Marvazi on China, the Turks and India, Ar. text 
ed. with Eng, tr. and commentary by V. Minorsky, 
London 1942; Nainar = S. M. H. Nainar, Arab 
geographers’ knowledge of southern India, Madras 
1942; Shakespeare = J. A. Shakespeare, Diction- 
ary of Hindustani and English, and English and 
Hindustani, London 1849. (S. Magput AHMAD) 


iii ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Indian sub-continent has been divided since 
1947 into the two nations of India and Pakistan, 
with populations of 439,234,771 and 93,720,613 
respectively (all statistics refer to 1961). The 
82,556,634 Muslims of Pakistan comprise 89% of 
the total population (97% in West Pakistan and 
80% in East Pakistan), the only sizeable minority 
being the 4,386,623 caste Hindiis and 4,993,046 
scheduled castes in the latter Province. India’s 
population contains 46,939,357 (10.69%) Muslims. 
The proportion of Muslims is greatest in the areas of 
earliest Muslim penetration, viz., the northern 
States (Assam 23.29%, West Bengal 20.0%, Bihar 
12.24% and Uttar Pradesh 14.63%, only the Pandjab 
showing a small proportion (1.94%) owing to the 
emigration of Muslims at the time of Partition), and 
Kerala (17.91%). The remaining States have pro- 
portions of between 4% and 9%, except for Orissa’s 
1.23%. Djammi and Kashmir contains 2,432,067 
(68.3%) Muslims. 

The population of the sub-continent increased over 
the decade 1951-61 by 22% in India and 23% in 
Pakistan, that is, by an average of some 9}/, million 
annually. Densities vary widely with ecological 
conditions. East Pakistan, with an average density 
of 922 per sq. mile, has a pattern similar to that of 
those valley and coastal areas of India where live the 
majority of Indian Muslims. West Pakistan, with an 
average density of only 138 per sq. mile, contains 
both highly populated irrigated areas (é.g., Sargodha 
and Mardan districts) as well as the arid zones of 
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Balitistan and Sind, where the density is often less 
than 10 per sq. mile, matched in India only in 
western Radjasthan. The net increase in population, 
and the consequent high densities in certain regions, 
pose the most severe problems of land shortage and 
create a need for urgent economic development. 

Several physical types can be distinguished in the 
sub-continent. There are few Muslims amongst the 
Mongoloid peoples in the Himalayan region or 
amongst the Veddoid tribal peoples in the hills of 
central and eastern India; most are either of the 
short-statured, brachycephalic type associated with 
the pre-Aryan population, or of the taller, fairer and 
dolichocephalic Mediterranean type. These latter 
types are mixed in the various regions, though the 
former predominates in the south and the latter in 
the north-west, and it would be erroneous to give 
the terms Dravidian and Aryan to them, these being 
best used for the two main families of languages 
spoken in the sub-continent. 

Muslims in each language area speak the regional 
tongue, but many also have a knowledge of Urdi, 
particularly in West Pakistan, the Gangetic plain, 
and those parts of India where Muslim princes ruled 
before 1947. Diacritical features, such as dress, 
headgear and type of beard may distinguish Muslims 
from others; so may diet, styles of poetry and music 
and other secular cultural traits. On the other hand, 
some social features are common to all inhabitants 
of both nations, 

The overwhelming majority of the population of 
the sub-continent is rural (82% in India and 87% in 
Pakistan). Pastoralists are found in the more arid 
zones; estates growing rubber, tea and coffee exist 
in both countries and have an economic importance 
as gainers of foreign exchange which far outweighs 
the area they cover and the numbers they employ; 
there is some shifting cultivation and settlement 
amongst tribal people; but, for the most part, 
settlement is in villages of between 200 and 5,000 
people, depending on ecological and_ historical 
factors. In Kerala, the Himalayan foothills and the 
Bengal delta, however, settlement is of scattered 
homesteads; and in those more arid areas of India 
and West Pakistan without canal irrigation home- 
steads are encountered wherever there is a well. 
Upon the size of the settlement depends the number 
of non-agricultural specialists, larger villages having 
a full complement of agricultural, household and 
religious services available, and smaller villages or 
isolated homesteads calling on specialists from 
outside. 

The major food crops grown include rice, mainly 
in the coastal areas of south India and in Bengal and 
Sind, and wheat, sorghum, maize and other grains 
elsewhere. Each crop requires a different amount of 
labour, this being supplied by the farmer and his 
family, by labourers and, at times of peak activity, 
by neighbours on a co-operative basis. Women of 
poorer families work in the fields except where the 
rules of purdah prevent them. Labourers may be paid 
with daily wages; or they may, like the specialists, 
be under annual contracts and be paid in kind at 
each harvest. The trend in recent years has been to 
make payments in cash, and this is part of a move 
from a largely subsistence economy towards a 
greater dependence on cash crops such as sugar cane, 
jute, cotton and groundnuts. This has resulted in 
stronger links with urban markets and with wider 
price and demand fluctuations; and this, together 
with the increase in the demand for manufactured 
articles, has been a factor breaking down the social 


as well as the economic isolation of villages. 

The structure of rural political power rests on the 
interconnected bases of control of land and political 
statuses. In many areas, land is held by individual 
farmers (ra‘iyyat; see RA‘IyYa) on direct engagement 
with the State; in some regions, especially in former 
princely states and in parts of Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, 
Pandjab and Sind, there are large landlords (zamindar, 
djagirdar, ta‘allukddr) whose holdings are now 
diminished to varying extents under legislative 
restrictions in both countries; and in a few areas, 
notably western Pandjab, land is held by a copar- 
cenary lineage, with shares distributed amongst 
members (patfedér). Economic power in zamindari 
and paifedari villages is focussed on the landlords, 
and in ra‘%iyyatwari villages members of several 
families and castes may hold land, though there is 
usually a dominant group here too, Economically 
subordinate are the occupancy tenants, tenants-at- 
will, labourers and artisans [see TENURE OF LAND]. 

The system of village government is similar in 
most parts of the sub-continent, standardized as it 
has been by the Mughal and British administrations. 
There is a headman, responsible for the collection of 
land revenue and the maintenance of law and order, 
a village accountant responsible for the land records, 
and village watchmen under the headman. The 
headman’s office may be divided between its revenue 
and police functions. It is usually a hereditary post, 
and may be divided among land holding lineages, or 
held by an absentee landlord’s bailiff. In the tribal 
areas, especially among the Pathans of north-west 
Pakistan, there has always been a large degree of 
autonomy, and here political control operates 
mainly through the balanced oppositions within the 
segmentary lineage systems around which the 
tribes are organized. Since 1947, programmes uf 
community development and of decentralization of 
administration (known as Panéayati Radj in India 
and Basic Democracies in Pakistan) have led to the 
emergence of locally elected committees from the 
village to the district level. These have taken over 
many of the headman’s duties, especially in India, 
and the office of headman has correspondingly 
declined in importance. 

Muslims participate in the above political and 
economic activities. In India, their importance varies 
partly with the statuses of the Hindi castes from 
which many were converted, and partly with the 
degree to which they have been able to maintain and 
wherever necessary adapt economic and political 
positions acquired before and during the period of 
British rule to conditions in independent India. In 
Pakistan, of course, Muslims fill virtually all economic 
and political réles. 

The urban population lives both in small towns 
which function as markets and administrative 
centres, and in the larger cities. Pakistan has three of 
these, viz., Karachi (1,916,000) [see KARACI], Lahore 
(1,297,477) {see LAHAWR] and Dacca (556,712) {see 
DHAKA]. India has 12 cities with over half a million 
inhabitants of which the largest are Bombay 
(4,152,056) and Calcutta (2,927,289). The process of 
industrialization has produced a growing managerial 
and professional middle class and a skilled labour 
force drawn from different strata of the rural 
population. This is larger in India than in Pakistan, 
where industrialization started to a large extent only 
after 1947, and it supplements the traditional urban 
classes of traders and entrepreneurs, among Muslims 
notably those of the Memon, Bohora and Khdédja 
communities, whose members play an important 
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part in the economy of western India and Pakistan. 

The most important social distinction among 
Muslims is between the Ashraf, Muslims of foreign 
ancestry, and those descended from local converts. 
The division among Ashraf between Sayyid, Shaykh, 
Mughal and Pathan is recognized throughout the 
sub-continent. Sayyids are those reckoning descent 
from the Prophet through his daughter Fatima; 
Shaykhs are said to be descended from the early 
Muslims of Mecca arid Medina; the Mughals entered 
the sub-continent in the armies of the dynasty of 
that name; and the Pathans are members of Pashté- 
speaking tribes in north-west Pakistan and Afgha- 
nistan. Members of these divisions are found all over 
both countries. Other groups of foreign descent, such 
as the Sidis [see HaBsHi], Persians and Hadramawtis 
are highly localized and are negligible in numbers 
and influence. 

The non-Ashr4af population is not usually designated 
by a single name, although Atraf or Adjlaf and 
Arzal are terms sometimes used for its higher and 
lower strata. It consists for the most part of converts 
from Hinduism, and embraces people of many 
statuses and occupations. People belong to named 
populations (kawm) of traditionally landholding 
groups (e.g. Bhaffi, Djandjiia), farmers (e.g. Ardin), 
artisans (e.g. Tarkhan or carpenter and Pindjara 
or cotton carder) and service groups (Musalli or 
sweeper). It is debatable whether these kawm 
should be called ‘castes’ or not. Here a dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the nature of the 
kawm in India and in Pakistan. Non-Ashraf groups 
in Indian villages appear to be sociologically similar 
to the Hindi castes which encapsulate them. They 
have ascribed occupations associated with status 
(whether they practise them or not); they are endo- 
gamous; they observe rules of restricted interdining 
with other Muslim and Hindi groups which they 
consider lower than they are; and their decisions 
are enforced by councils of prominent men. It is 
therefore possible to argue that they are strata in the 
caste system. The Ashraf divisions are less clear-cut. 
Whilst retaining hierarchical notions, there is some 
inter-marriage between divisions, much of it hyper- 
gamous. Moreover, there is an upward movement 
from non-Ashraf into Ashraf groups, especially into 
the Shaykh division. It would thus be better to see 
Ashraf divisions more as status categories than as 
castes, 

Social distinctions in Pakistan, as well as being 
between Ashraf and non-Ashraf are also between 
groups of different socio-economic status, especially 
between landowners and artisans. The Sayyid is 
given the highest social status and the Musalli the 
lowest according to values attached to their occupa- 
tion and descent; but there are no ritually-based 
restrictions on social intercourse of the kind existing 
in the society which surrounds Muslims in India. 
Hence, stratification in Pakistan is based more 
clearly than it is in India on statuses in which eco- 
nomic and political factors are dominant. 

Some features of Muslim social organization cut 
across orthodox Islamic behaviour. An important 
example is the prohibition in northern India of 
cross- or parallel-cousin marriage amongst many 
non-Ashraf groups. Consequently, kin ties ure 
widespread and this, combined with territorial 
exogamy, makes for an extended kin-group of the 
type characteristic of north Indian Hindi organisa- 
tion. In Pakistan, by contrast, the Islamic practice 
of both types of cousin marriage, subject to equal or 
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hypergamous status (kafaa), exists everywhere 
except, for the moment, amongst some refugee 
groups. Consequently, local lineages themselves 
become intra-marrying (though not formally endo- 
gamous) units, resulting in a pattern of small local 
kin-groups. Another variation is met with among the 
MAppillas [qg.v.] of Kerala, who stem from intermarria- 
ges of Arab traders with local women as well as from 
conversion; for Mdappillas in north Malabar are 
organized in matrilineally-defined groups, in which 
marriage is matrilocal. 

Again, the pattern of inheritance has not always 
been fully Islamic. Instead of property being divided 
amongst both sons and daughters, customary proce- 
dure has normally excluded daughters in favour of 
male collaterals, except when the former have them- 
selves married agnates. Pakistan law has now started 
to replace such customary law by Islamic personal 
law in this and other domestic contexts. For example, 
new provisions safeguarding divorce and polygamous 
marriages support, by a liberal interpretation of 
Kur’anic injunctions, a general policy in favour of 
increased women’s rights. 

The vast majority of Muslims are members of the 
Sunni sect, and of these some two-thirds of the 
Muslim population of both countries adheres to the 
Hanafi legal school, those belonging to the Shafi 
being found mainly among Mappillas; Sunnis with 
Wahhabi tendencies exist in Uttar Pradesh, East 
Pakistan, and in the northwestern areas of West 
Pakistan. There are, in addition, smaller groups of 
Sunnis, of which the most important are the Memons, 
to be found in the major cities on the west coast, the 
Mahdawis of Gudjarat and the Dhikris of Balitistan. 
Lastly, mention must be made of the Ahmadiyya sect 
whose two branches, the Lahawri and the Kadiyani 
(the latter now settled in Rabwah, West Pakistan) 
are proselytizers overseas and active in the educatio- 
nal and social fields at home. Of the Shi‘is, the bulk 
of the Ithna-‘ashariyya division is found in Uttar 
Pradesh and thereabouts, with Lucknow (Lakhna’i) 
as the main centre. Of the Isma@‘ilis, Bohoras and 
Khédjas (including the Agha Kh4ni sect) are found 
in most major cities, especially in western India and 
in West Pakistan. 

At a different level from these divisions lies the 
network of allegiances held by a very large number 
of Muslims to pirs. Some of these pirs are members 
of ba-shar‘ Sifi orders, of which the most important 
are the Cishtiyya, the Suhrawardiyya, the Kadiriyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya [qq.v.]; others are members 
of bi-shar‘ orders [see IBAHATIYYA]; and yet others 
are not formally adherents of any order, but 
are simply ascetics with personal followings. The 
orders are centred at major shrines, such as 
those of Kh*4dja Mu‘in al-Din at Adjmér and 
Shaykh Farid al-Din Shakargandj at Pak Paffan 
for the Cishti order; but besides these there are 
many minor shrines whose guardians (sometimes 
the descendants of the person buried there) have 
taken on the duties of a pir. These include 
the instruction and spiritual guidance of disciples 
(murid) who may enter the order or may remain as 
lay disciples, and the provision of aid for secular 
problems such as illness and family difficulties to 
both disciples and other followers. The réles of 
spiritual guide (murshid) and of general helper are 
combined in the pir, but a person can have only one 
pir as his murshkid, whereas he can go to various 
pirs for aid of some kind. As a result of this twofold 
réle, pirs have considerable spiritual and secular 
influence, particularly in West Pakistan where many 
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of the main shrines are situated, and where Sifism 
first entered the sub-continent. 

Distinct from these activities is the worship at 
the mosque. Most villages in Pakistan have a mulla 
and there are often several mosques, one of which is 
used for the Friday prayers. In many cases, however, 
the mulia has less influence than has the pir. Former- 
ly, there was considerable syncretism of Hinduism 
and Islam, particularly in the Pandjab and its envi- 
rons and among the less educated; there are refe- 
rences to the mixed composition of devotees at shrines 
and to the way in which saints were given both 
Hindi and Muslim aspects. Since 1947, however, 
this pattern has greatly diminished, though examples 
of it are still to be found in rural India. 

Detailed ethnographies of the Muslims of the 
subcontinent are rare, and a great deal of research 
needs to be carried out before an authoritative 
account can be given of the social organization and 
culture of Muslims there and of their relations to 
fellow citizens of other religions. 
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iii. — LANGUAGES. 


The presence of four great language families in the 
sub-continent is due to several waves of invasion by 
different ethnic groups in prehistoric and early 
historic times. The oldest such family appears to be 
the Mun dA (which, with Khasi spoken in the Assam 
hills and classified with the Mon-Khmer family, is 
sometimes regarded as ‘‘Austro-Asiatic”’; but not 
enough is known about the affiliations of Munda for 
this interpretation to be acceptable to all scholars), 
spoken by over 6 million speakers, of whom the 
Santali, with over 3 m. speakers, are the most 
numerous. Small though the numbers are, the Munda 
languages are important in Indian linguistic history, 
partly as providing the linguistic substratum for 
some languages now classified in other families, and 
partly as a source of borrowed words and construc- 
tions in other, more important, languages. These 
languages have had no connexion with Islam. 

The Dravidian (Sanskrit Draévida-) family extends 
mainly over southern India, and its original connex- 
ions with language families outside India have not 
been determined. It is generally assumed that the 
Dravidian speakers occupied a much more extensive 
area of India, including the north and north-west, 
before the Aryan invasions; both the presence of a 
pocket of Dravidian speakers, the Brahii, in Baldéis- 
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tan, and the linguistic evidence of éarly Dravidian 
influences on Sanskrit, are consistent with this 
assumption. (The problem of the language of the 
inscriptions of the seals found in the Indus Valley 
civilizations of Harappa and Mohendjodaro is not 
at present soluble; internal philological evidence from 
the Rigveda suggests that these cities were those 
overrun by the early Aryans ca. 1500 B.C., but this 
neither proves nor disproves that their civilization 
was Dravidian.) There are now some 108 m. speakers 
of Dravidian languages: 30 m. Tamil, in Madras; 
17 m. Malayalam, in Kerala; Kannada (Kanarese) 
17 m., in Mysore; 38 m. Telugu, in Andhra; rather 
under 1 million speaking Tulu, and another 3m. 
speaking the “tribal”? Dravidian languages in north 
Madras, Utisd, and districts of central India, of 
which Gondi, with 14 m. speakers, is the most im- 
portant; recent figures for Brahii are not available, 
but there are probably less than 50,000 speakers. 
Of these languages Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and 
Malaydlam alone have any written literature, but 
in these four the literature is rich and, at least in the 
case of Tamil, goes back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Brahii is the only Dravidian language 
to be spoken exclusively by Muslims; some others 
are spoken by small Muslim minorities, ¢.g., Malaya- 
Jam by the Mappilla [g.v.] community in Kerala; 
Tamil by some Muslims in Madrds state and in 
Ceylon, having a small Islamic literature [see TAMIL]; 
Kannada and Telugu to a lesser extent in Mysore 
and in the former Hyderabad state [see HAYDARA- 
BAD], where the preferred language of Muslims is 
Urdi or Dakhni (see further below). 

The Indo-Aryan languages [q.v.], the Indian 
branch of Aryan or Indo-Iranian, the most easterly 
representative of the Indo-European language 
family, were introduced into India during the Aryan 
conquest of the second millennium B.C. The 
earliest literary remains show little difference be- 
tween the Indian side, as represented by the hymns 
of the Rigveda, and the Iranian side, as represented 
by the Gathas of the Avesta. The Rigveda represents 
a north-west Indian linguistic development; a more 
central variety of the Indo-Aryan speech became 
elaborated and “purified” (sam-s-krta) into (classi- 
cal) Sanskrit, the language of the sacred texts of 
Hinduism. The position of Sanskrit in India has been 
comparable to that of Latin in Europe: a language 
cultivated for religious and literary purposes, and 
consequently enjoying a high prestige; its artificial 
form has been preserved to the present day, and its 
influence has been considerable and constant on all 
the other languages of India, Dravidian as well as 
Indo-Aryan. Sanskrit has had a little importance 
for Islam in India: several rulers have patronized 
Sanskrit poets and Sanskrit learning; translations 
have been made at their orders from literary and 
religious works [see, for example, DARA sHUK6H]; 
and a few Sanskrit inscriptions refer to the works of 
Muslim rulers and others. From colloquial dialects 
originally contemporary with Sanskrit arose the 
Prakrt (“natural”) speeches (including the language 
of the A4okan inscriptions; Pali, one of the sacred 
languages of Buddhism; Sauraseni and Arddhama- 
gadhi, the languages of Jainism), which by about 
the end of the first millennium A.D. had become the 
early stages of those different modern Indo-Aryan 
languages which are now spoken all over north 
India and Pakistan. 

There are some 320 million speakers of Indo- 
Aryan languages in India. The following figures, 
reduced to round millions, are based on the 1961 
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census returns: Marathi, with Konkani, 35 m.; 
Utiya, 16 m., the three main Bihari speeches 17 m., 
Assamese 7 m., Bengali 34 m.; Hindi 134 m., Urdii 
23 m.; Pandjabi 11 m.; Gudjarati 20 m., Bhili 2} m., 
Radjasthani dialects 15 m.; Pahari speeches 44 m.; 
Sindhi 14 m. These figures do not, of course, include 
speakers of Urdi, Bengali, Pandjabi and Sindhi in 
Pakistan. For most of the languages the areas in 
which they are spoken is obvious, as since 1956 India 
has been organized on a system of “linguistic states’: 
thus, Gudjarati is the language of Gudjarat, etc. 
Hindi (q¢.v.] above includes both Western Hindi and 
Eastern Hindi, which properly belong to different 
groups of the central speech; Urdii [q.v.] is linguis- 
tically a form of Western Hindi, separated by higher 
vocabulary and by script (see further below); 
Western Hindi, written in the form of script called 
Nagari or Devanagari, is now the official language 
of the Indian Union, and it may be suspected that 
the figure given above has been somewhat inflated by 
Indians anxious to show the national language as 
their mother-tongue, as the 1961 census seems to 
have been carried out without any discrimination 
on the part of the recorders. Hindi and Urdii [see 
also the art. HINDUSTANI] have as their homeland 
the western U.P. (United Provinces (scil. of Agra 
and Awadh] = Uttar Pradesh), especially the upper 
Ganges d6°4b around Mirath (‘‘Meerut’’); but they, 
or their lowest common denominator Hindustani, 
are spoken over the whole of northern and western 
India and western Pakistan as a lingua franca, and 
Urdi (or, in the south, its archaic sister Dakhni) is 
the common language of Indian Muslims. All these 
Indo-Aryan languages, Urdi not excepted, are in- 
fluenced to a greater or less degree by borrowings 
from Sanskrit. The most important of these languages, 
in an Islamic sense, are firstly Urdi and Bengali, 
national and official languages of West and East 
Pakistan, both with a considerab'e amount of Mus- 
lim literature of all genres; Sindhi is most usually 
written in a modified variety of the Persian script 
by Sindhi Hindus as well as by the Muslims of Sind, 
put has little literary cultivation; Hindi, on the 
other hand, although thought of usually as a ‘‘Hindu”’ 
form of language, has a considerable Muslim element 
in its extensive literature, both mediaeval under 
Sifi inspiration and modern under 19th and 2oth 
century Muslim writers, and indeed some modern 
writers have published virtually the same works in 
Hindi and Urdi forms; Pandjabi is used beside Urdi 
as the speech of Muslims in the Pandjab, although 
the bulk of Pandjabi writing is Sikh inspired and 
in the Gurmukhi script; Gudjarati is the common 
speech of Muslims in Gudjarat as well as an impure 
Urdi with many Gudjarati loans, but except for a 
little religious and sectarian literature is not much 
cultivated by local Muslims for literary purposes; 
Gudjarati is also the Indian language adopted by 
the Parsi community. 

The Iranian branch of Indo-Iranian is represented in 
Pakistan by Balddi[see BALUCISTAN] with perhaps } m. 
speakers, an archaic variety of Persian; and by Pasht6 
(g.v.], with about 2 m. speakers in Pakistan and many 
more in Afghanistan, with a considerable literature of 
its own in a script modified from that of Persian, 
and in some use also as a lingua franca in the north- 
west; it has borrowed much from Indian sources. 
There are also a few minor Iranian tongues, known 
collectively as Ghaléa, in the Pamir region. By far 
the most significant of the Iranian languages in India, 
however, is Persian itself. Nowhere now a mother- 
tongue of any community in the sub-continent, it 


was for long the medium of communication of the 
Muslim élite and the major literary vehicle of Islam 
in India, the official language of the Mughal court as 
long as it lasted and of some independent states (e.g., 
Haydarabad) until the present century, and in the 
late 18th century even the proceedings of the English 
courts of the East India Company were recorded in 
Persian; it was a necessary subject of study for the 
educated Hindi as well as for the Muslim until 
English became the ascendant language in India, 
and it was probably through the Hindi scribes— 
mostly of the Kayasth class—employed in the 
Mughal administration that large numbers of Persian 
words and expressions became current in north 
Indian languages; the Indian contribution to Per- 
sian literature is considerable [see irAN, Literature], 
the various histories compiled under the Muslim 
rulers being the prime source of Indian history for the 
mediaeval period. Persian is also the usual language 
of Muslim inscriptions in India, except for the pre- 
Mughal period in Bengal [see KITABAT]. Besides its 
importance in its own right, Persian has exercised a 
deep influence on the vocabulary of all Indo-Aryan 
languages (and indeed to a lesser extent Dravidian 
languages also), most especially Hindi and Urdi; 
but whereas Hindi, especially the mixed variety 
which emanates from Indian official sources, draws 
its culture-words and expressions of modern abstract 
concepts from Sanskrit, Urdi continues to draw on 
Persian for such expressions, including a vast corpus 
of words borrowed or derived from Arabic. The 
effect of these progressive changes has been to make 
modern Hindi and Urdi almost mutually unin- 
telligible, although they are essentially the same 
language; Hindi has probably advanced further than 
Urdi in the direction of unintelligibility to the un- 
educated peasant. Urdii, and to some extent Bengali, 
Pandjabi, and Gudjarati, have also borrowed from 
Persian certain of its literary genres; the ghazal, for 
example, is not known in Hindi or Mar&fhi literature. 

Of other Indo-Iranian languages, lying between 
the Iranian and the Indo-Aryan branches, are the 
Dardic and Kéafir languages [g.v.], although the 
former are probably to be looked at as a group of 
Indo-Aryan languages which, isolated from the 
innovations of IA in the plains, have developed on 
their own. They are confined to the mountainous 
regions in the north-west of Pakistan and Kashmir, 
are numerically insignificant, and have no literature, 
except for Kashmiri [g.v.] itself, which has 2 m. 
speakers in India and perhaps } m. more in Pakistan, 

The fourth language family represented in the 
sub-continent is the Tibeto-Burman, introduced 
particularly in north-eastern India by migration 
rather than by invasion. It includes Tibetan itself 
and some closely related Himalayan languages, 
a group of eastern ‘pronominalized’ Himélayan 
languages with a Munda substratum, the Boro and 
Naga groups in Assam. These are all minor tribal 
languages of no nuinerical significance and of no 
importance for Islam, except only for Balti spoken 
by Muslims in the north of Kashmir and written in a 
form of Persian script. 

One language spoken in the extreme north of 
Pakistan has not yet been related to any other 
language family; this is Burushaski [q.v. in Supple- 
ment]. 

Of the non-Indian languages spoken in the sub- 
continent by far the most extensive is English, which, 
introduced by the East India Company, quickly 
became the important language of commerce and 
later of general communication for the educated 
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Indian. It is still an official language of government 
in both Pakistan and India, is the general vehicle of 
higher education and hence the vehicle for the 
diffusion of European culture and ideas in both 
dominions, and is indeed the only pan-Indian 
language (the known English has more appeal than 
the unknown Hindi for the south Indian). There is 
extensive publication in English in both India and 
Pakistan, including a vigorous daily press; there are 
many specialist and popular Islamic publications, 
and probably English is of more account than are 
Persian and Arabic in maintaining touch with the 
doings of the rest of the Islamic world. In the 18th 
century Portuguese was an important language of 
trade, which lingered on in Bengal, in the face of 
heavy English competition, until the 1820s (T. W. 
Clark, The languages of Calcutta, 1760-x84o, in 
BSOAS, xviii (1956), 453-74); it was in use also in 
the ports on the west coast of India, and was in 
official use beside Konkani in Goa until the depar- 
ture of the Portuguese; there is a considerable 
Portuguese loan-word element in most Indian 
languages. French was used as a language of admi- 
nistration in the former French possessions, but had 
very little effect on Indian languages beyond 
providing for some a window on European culture; 
this aspect has in fact been extended in independent 
India through the French cultural centre in Pon- 
dicherry. 

The Arabic element has been referred to above 
in connexion with Persian, which is linguistically 
the source of most of Arabic borrowing; but Arabic 
is of considerable importance in its own right as the 
language par excellence of Islam. It has been studied 
in the madrvasas as the essential linguistic tool of 
Islamic studies since the first establishment of Is- 
lamic power in India, and has been the vehicle of 
much writing in India on Kurdnic exegesis, hadith, 
Sikh, tasawwuf, and grammar. The earliest inscrip- 
tions of the Dihli sultanate are in Arabic, and Arabic 
was used in preference to Persian in the inscriptions 
of pre-Mughal Bengal; but it never seems to have 
been used as the language of an élite as was Persian, 
and as a spoken language seldom went beyond the 
purpose of theological discussion. The exception was 
among the bands of Arab mercenaries who were 
maintained at some courts. Some Semitic or Hamitic 
language was presumably once spoken by the Habshi 
[g.v.] community, but no study of the modern 
Habshi communities, even at Djandjira, has been 
made by a competent scholar to determine the 
affinities of their present language. 

Indian languages are little spoken outside the sub- 
continent (Ceylon, of course, is taken as belonging 
to the Indian linguistic area; the main language is 
Sinhalese, an Indo-Aryan language, and the Dra- 
vidian Tamil is spoken by Indian immigrants in the 
north) except by emigré communities: Gudjarati 
and some Hindi/Urdi by Indian communities in 
East Africa, a dialect of Eastern Hindi by Indians 
in Fiji, Pandjaébi by Sikhs in various parts of the 
world but especially in south-east Asia and eastern 
Tran, Tamil by some labouring communities in 
Malaya, while Sanskrit and P4li are studied, if not 
spoken, in east and south-east Asia and the East 
Indies as the sacred languages of Buddhism. The 
only Indian language to have reached Europe is the 
Gipsy or Romani, with European, Armenian and 
Syrian branches; whether recent Indian and Pakis- 
tani immigrants to Europe and America will retain 
anything of their own cultures after another two 
generations is doubtful. 
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Scripts.—The native Indian scripts are all 
arranged on the same principle: they are syllabaries, 
not alphabets, in that each unit of writing is either 
a vowel or a consonant (or consonant-cluster) followed 
by a vowel; all vowels other than @ are expressed by 
signs above, below, before or after the consonant- 
characters; where consonant-characters are written 
without vowel-sign the vowel @ is considered to be 
inherent in the character. There are thus three cate- 
gories of symbol: vowel-character, vowel-sign, and 
consonant-character; there are also modifiers by 
which nasality as a feature of the vowel may be 
indicated, or which replace a nasal before a conso- 
nant of the same class, or which indicate that a 
consonant is to be pronounced without the inherent 
vowel. Since consonant-articulations may be clustered 
and consonant-characters cannot be written in 
series without implication of a separating vowel, it 
follows that consonantal ligatures are a feature of the 
writing system: thus the Sanskrit kdrtsnya- ‘totality’ 
is written with two characters, ka@ and risnya. The 
Indian syllabaries have been arranged since anti- 
quity in an order based on strict phonetic principles 
(see W. S. Allen, Phonetics in ancient India, Oxford 
1953). 

All these Indian alphabets are written from left 
to right. Two main graphic varieties of the script, 
Nagari and Sarda, have been responsible for the 
main forms of the characters in the modern scripts, 
with much mutual influence, and regional develop- 
ment has altered the form of the characters, and 
introduced a few new principles, so that now many 
scripts in use for contiguous languages are mutually 
unintelligible. The simplest form, Nagari or Deva- 
nagari, is in use for Hindi, Marathi, Nepali and 
generally for Sanskrit; Gudjarati is a modified 
cursive form of this; Bengali and Assamese differ 
somewhat in appearance from Nagari, many charac- 
ters having a Sarda origin; and Pandjabi in the 
Gurmukhi script has even more of the Sarda element. 
All these have the appearance of being written below 
a straight line which forms the head-stroke of. the 
characters. Other scripts, as a result of having been 
early written on palmyra leaves, have developed a 
cursive form to avoid splitting the writing material 
with straight lines: such are Ufiyd and the southern 
scripts, all different, used for Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam; the Sinhalese script is a near 
relation of these, and the scripts in use for most south- 
east Asian languages (Burmese, Mon, Siamese, 
Cambodian, Javanese, Cham), and for Tibetan, are 
all Indian in origin. Specimens of most of these 
scripts are illustrated by Grierson, and their palaeo- 
graphic relations described by Biihler (see Biblio- 
graphy). 

The Perso-Arabic script entered India with the 
conquest and has been, of course, studied by Muslims 
in all ages for its value in the literature of Islam; at 
first, however, it was used only sporadically for 
writing in the languages of India (e.g., the Hindi 
poems of Amir Khusraw [9.v.]). Necessarily modified 
to embrace the peculiarities of the Indian consonan- 
tal system [see, for example, DAL, DyiM, HA, WAw, 
yA’) it later became used for some Indian languages 
in common use by Muslims, especially Urdi, Pan- 
djabi, Kashmiri, Pasht6, Sindhi; a very small amount 
of writing in this script in Bengali is known, Bengali 
Muslims normally using the same script as, the 
Bengali Hindiis; and it has hardly ever been applied 
to Gudjarati. There are some works in Hindi in this 
script—their language and subject-matter having 

+ prevented them from being regarded as works of 
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Urdi literature. In addition to the articles on the | 
individual languages, see further KHATT. 

Bibliography: Indian languages have been 
widely studied in the last two centuries, and there 
is an enormous literature. References to the 
languages most germane to Islam will be found 
in the individual articles on these in this Ency- 
clopaedia, especially BENGALI, GUDJARATI, HINDI, 
HINDUSTANI, KASHMIRI, PASHTG, SINDHI, TAMIL, 
urDU. For the linguistic affiliations of these see 
DARDIC AND KAFIR LANGUAGES, INDO-ARYAN 
LANGUAGES, IRAN — Languages. 

General accounts of the languages of India: 
G. A. Grierson, Language, in Census of India, rgor, 
i/1, 247-348; idem, Linguistic survey of India, 
20 vols., Calcutta 1904-27; S. K. Chatterji, Lan- 
guages and the linguistic problem, Oxford Pamphlets 
on Indian Affairs, OUP Indian Branch 1943; 
A, L. Basham, The wonder that was India, London 
1954, Chap. ix ‘Language and literature’. On the 
Indo-Aryan languages: J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen du 
Veda aux temps modernes, Paris 1934; S. K. 
Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, Ahmadabad 
1942; T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language, London 
1955, especially for the position of Indo-Aryan 
and Indo-Iranian in the Indo-European frame- 
work, and for Chap. VIII, ‘Non-Aryan influence on 
Sanskrit’; on this topic also S. Lévi, J. Przyluski 
and J. Bloch, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidiasi, 
Calcutta 1929. For a definition of the various 
phases of the Sanskrit language see J. Clifford 
Wright, Non-classical Sanskrit literature, London 
1966, 1ff. Comparative lexicography of Indo- 
Aryan in R. L. Turner, Nepali dictionary, London 
1931; idem, Comparative dictionary of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, London 1962-6. For Dravi- 
dian: R. Caldwell, Comparative grammar of 
the Dravidian languages®, London 1878 (now 
somewhat out-of-date); J. Bloch, Structure gram- 
maticale des langues dravidiennes, Paris 1946; 
T. Burrow and M. B Emeneau, Dravidian etymo- 
logical dictionary, Oxford 1961. On the Indian 
scripts: J. G. Biihler, Indische Paldographie, 
Strassburg 1896. (J. Burton-Pace) 


iv. — History 


This article aims at being no more than a guide 
to the numerous articles on individual topics of the 
Muslim history of India and Pakistan to be found 
elsewhere in the Encyclopaedia, and to relate these 
to a chronological framework 

The pre-Muslim history of India is mostly outside 
the scope of this Encyclopaedia; aspects of the culture 
of this period, however, are relevant in the develop- 
ment of Muslim scientific knowledge and in the 
peculiarly Indian developments in Islam and Islamic 
institutions. For the scientific aspect an account of 
the relevant culture of pre-Muslim India will be 
found in pJucHRAFIYA, iii; for its religions, Hinduism 
and Jainism, see HINDU and DJayNn, and for the 
Indian aspects of mysticism which are relevant to 
Islam see TasawwuF. References to the state of the 
land at the time of the various occasions of Islamic 
conquest will of course be found in the articles on 
the major Muslim powers and regions of India, 
especially DIHLI SULTANATE, BANGALA [in Supple- 
ment], GUDJARAT, SINDH, DAKHAN. 

Muslim history in the sub-continent begins with 
the Arab invasion and capture of Sind in 92-3/711-2, 
which thereby came under first the Umayyad and 
later the ‘Abbasid caliphates; this period is, however, 
no more than a curtain-raiser, since caliphal authority 
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was almost extinct by 257/871, although two Arab 
principalities in Sind endured for a little longer. For 
this period see sINDH; MUHAMMAD B. KASIM; and 
references under AL-HADJDJADJ and UMAYYADS, For 
the Arab principalities see MANSdRA and MULTAN, 
and also under DAYBUL. 

Hindi rulers in the west and north-west of India 
were not slow to see the dangers to themselves in 
the establishment of an active Muslim state at 
Ghazna in the 4th/1roth century; the first conflict 
between Hindi and Muslim powers came when a 
tuler of the Pandjab invaded the territory of the 
Ghaznawid Sebiiktigin, but the balance of power 
was soon reversed and Sebiiktigin became the 
aggressor, compelling the cession of Kabul. Sebiikti- 
gin’s empire was consolidated and extended by his 
successor Mahmiid, who between 389/999 and 417/ 
1027 entered India fifteen times on marauding raids, 
the chief towns plundered being Wahind, Miltan, 
Nardin (Tara?dri), Thanesar, Baran, Mathura, 
Kannawdj, Gwéaliyar, Kalindjar and Sd6mnath, 
although permanent occupation of the captured 
territories never seems to have entered his mind, 
and in consequence Islam was not established there; 
except in the Pandjab which became the Ghaznawids’ 
frontier province and in which, in Lahawr (Lahore), 
they established their capital after losing Ghazna to 
the Ghirids. For the history of these years see 
especially the articles GHAZNAWIDS, SEBUKTIGIN, 
MAHMUD B. SEBUKTIGIN, GUDJARAT, and PANDJAB. 

The Ghaznawids’ successors, the Ghirids, were 
the next pre-eminent Muslim power to harass India 
from the north-west, although at first the ruler of 
their eastern province, Shihab al-Din (later Mu‘izz 
al-Din) Muhammad b. Sam, merely continued the 
ghazi tradition of Mahmid of Ghazna by making 
rapid local incursions: thus in 571/1175-6 he supplant- 
ed the Isma‘ili rulers of Multan by an orthodox 
governor, and later took the fortress of Uéth [¢.v.]; 
in 574/1178-9 he marched through Miltan and Uééh 
to Pafan in Gudjarat, where his exhausted army 
was defeated. Sind and Daybul were acquired the 
next year, and in 582/1186-7 Lahawr was finally 
added to the Ghirids’ territories, this last conquest 
ending Ghaznawid rule in India and placing the 
Ghirids in a favourable strategic position for an 
assault on upper India. A Ghirid army was defeated 
in 587/1191 at Tara°6ri[g.v.}] by a Cawhan force under 
Prithviradja, but a further Ghirid army was success- 
ful at the same place in the following year and Hansi 
and Dihli (Delhi) [gq.v.] were occupied. Mirath and 
Koyl (the modern ‘Aligath) [qq.v.] and the territory 
south-west as far as Adjmér [q.v.] soon capitulated 
to the invaders under their local commander Kutb 
al-Din Aybak, and Mu‘izz al-Din returned in 592/ 
1195-6 to take Bayana. Thereafter affairs were left 
in Kutb al-Din Aybak’s hands, and he, after defeating 
attacks by local Hindi rulers, occupied Bada?tin in 
594/1197-8, Kannawdj the following year, Gwaliyar 
in 597/1200-1 and KaAlindjar in 599/1202-3; he was 
appointed wali ‘ahd-t Hindustan by Mu‘izz al-Din 
shortly before the latter’s death in 602;1206. The 
political réle of the Ghiirids in India was still limited, 
and Aybak was more concerned after Mu‘izz al-Din’s 
death with maintaining his position vis-d-vis Tadj 
al-Din Yildiz, the Ghirid governor in Ghazna, than 
with extending, or even consolidating, the Ghirid 
possessions in India; indeed, at this time certain 
local Hindi rulers were accepted as tributaries. But 
the Ghirids nominally controlled wider possessions 
in India than those administered by Kutb al-Din 
Aybak, for two other local governors, who like Aybak 
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were Turkish slaves, were established in remoter ; 
provinces: Nasir al-Din Kabata in Multan and Sind 
and Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar Khaldji in Lakhnawti 
in Bengal. At Kutb al-Din Aybak’s death in 607/710 
he was succeeded by his son Aram Shah, but Aybak’s 
son-in-law Iletmish was set up at Dihli by a group of 
army officers; after he had overcome initial oppo- 
sition he was able to consolidate his Indian position 
to the extent of severing the political connexion with 
Afghanistan, where the Kh*¥arazm-Shahs had 
supplanted the Ghirids and in turn were being 
harassed by the Mongols under Cingiz Khan, and 
by securing the main strategic points of north India. 
Under him Islamic government received a settled 
form in north India, and he may be regarded as the 
founder of the Dihli sultanate. For events in this 
period see especially GHURIDS, MUHAMMAD B. SAM; 
UCCtH, LAHAWR, HANSI, KUTB AL-DIN AYBAK, DIHLI 
and pIHLi SULTANATE. For events in Bengal see 
BANGALA [in Supplement], LAKHNAWTI, MUHAMMAD 
B. BAKHTIYAR, aNd KHALDJI. For events in Miltan 
and Sind see sINDH. For the establishment of the 
Dihli sultanate see DINLI SULTANATE and ILETMISH. 

For the rule of Iletmish at Dihli see prnLi sutta- 
NATE, For his early struggles for possession see also 
NASIR AL-DIN KABACA and TADJ AL-DIN yitpliz; by 
his victory over Kabaéa, Iletmish established his 
authority over Sind in 623/1226; he also recovered 
Bengal, where the successors of Muhammad b. 
Bakhtiyadr had for some time enjoyed virtual inde- 
pendence. He was succeeded in 634/1236 by his 
daughter, the only female ruler in Muslim India 
{see Raptyya], and later by his third son Nasir 
al-Din Mahmiid [.v.] (644-64/1246-66), although in 
this reign de facto power was exercised by Ghiyath 
al-Din Balban as na1b. The latter, who later succeed- 
ed as sultan, was engaged in ceaseless military 
activity to consolidate Dihli as the principal power 
in north India against the local Hindi dynasties, 
especially those of Méwat; he suppressed an attempt 
at independence by the Bengal governor Tughril 
in ca. 680/1281-2; and had to maintain constant 
strong garrisons on his north-western frontiers, where 
skirmishes with the Mongols, although not a serious 
threat to India, were frequent. Sind, however, seems 
to have remained virtually independent under its 
local rulers, the Simrad dynasty, who gradually 
became converts to Islam. The so-called ‘House of 
Balban’ was uever a real dynastic power in the Dihli 
sultanate, although Balban was succeeded for a 
time by his grandson Mu‘izz al-Din Kaykubad (and 
theoretically by his great-grandson Kayiimarth), and 
his second son Nasir al-Din Mahmiid Bughra Khan, 
followed in turn by his son Rukn al-Din Kayka?is, 
assumed the title of sultan in Bengal. For this period 
of the history of India see DIHLI SULTANATE; BANGALA 
{in Supplement]; MEWAT. For the rise of the local 
Sind dynasty see sINDH and stMRAS. 

A coup by Khaldji Turk officers led to the esta- 
blishment of the next dynasty of the Dihli sultanate. 
Djalal al-Din assumed the royal title in 689/1290, 
succeeded after six years by his nephew ‘AIA? al-Din, 
under whom the sultanate assumed an imperial | 
character. Attacks by the Caghatay Mongols were 
repulsed; Gudjarat was conquered in 697/1298, 
several victories in Radjasthan subdued most of that 
area in the early 8th/14th century, the Yadava 
kingdom of Devagiri was taken in 707/1307, the 
Kakatiya kingdom of Tilinginad was laid under 
tribute two years later, and even the southern 
Pandya kingdom was invaded and plundered. ‘Ala? 
al-Din entered into matrimonial alliances with 


defeated Hindi rulers’ families, and was a shrewd 
administrator whose principal concern in this field 
was the regulation of prices. The Khaldji dynasty 
lasted only four years after his death; the last sultan, 
Kutb al-Din Mubarak, was assassinated by his 
favourite slave, a Hindi convert, who usurped the 
throne as N&asir al-Din Khusraw; a brother of the 
first sultan was, however, an ancestor of the Khaldiis 
of Malwa (see below). For the events of this period 
see KHALDJI; SALA? AL-DIN MUHAMMAD KHALDJT; 
MALIK KAFUR; NASIR AL-DIN KHUSRAW; AMIR KHUS- 
RAW; also references under DAWLATABAD, GUDJARAT, 
RADJASTHAN, TILINGANA. For Bengal, where from 
about 696/1297 the province had been divided into 
an eastern and western part with capitals at Sonar- 
gawn and Lakhnawti respectively and where Dihli 
had not reasserted its suzerainty, see BANGALA 
{in Supplement], LAKHNAWTI, SONARGAWN. 

With Islam threatened by the excesses of Nasir 
al-Din Khusraw, a djthdd was declared against him 
by Ghazi Malik, the governor of Dipalpur, who 
succeeded to the sultanate as Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk 
in 720/1320. An account of the events leading to the 
Tughluk succession is given in GHIYATH AL-DIN 
TUGHLUK I; See also NASIR AL-DIN KHUSRAW. Further 
military activity consolidated and expanded the 
territory of the sultanate: the Pandya kingdom of 
Madura (Ma‘bar) was annexed, Djadjnagar in Orissa 
(Utisa) invaded, and Bengal, then suffering from 
civil war, partly re-annexed; for this expansion see 
MADURA, TILINGANA, URISA, WARANGAL. Tughluk’s 
son Djawna Khan, entitled Ulugh Khan, who 
succeeded his father in 725/1325 as Muhammad b. 
Tughluk, was the general who brought about this 
consolidation; yet after his accession his oppressive 
tule led to many rebellions, some of which resulted 
in a permanent loss of hegemony: Ma‘bar (735/ 
1334-5), Gulbarga (740/1339), Warangal (746/1345-6), 
and Dawlatabad, which he had earlier attempted to 
make a second capital, in 748/1347. This last loss 
led to the proclamation of an independent sultanate 
under ‘Ala? al-Din Bahman Shah in the Deccan. 
By the close of his reign (752/1351) Bengal was again 
independent [see FAKHR AL-DIN MUBARAK SHAH], 
and the Simra dynasty in Sind had been succeeded 
by the Sammis [g.v.]. For the events of these reigns 
see, in addition to the articles already cited, 
MUHAMMAD B. TUGHLUK; TUGHLUKIDS; DAR AL-DARB, 
iii (for Muhammad b. Tughluk’s token currency); 
DAWLATABAD; for Madura see also DJALAL AL-DIN 
AHSAN SHAH; for events in the Deccan see DAKHAN 
and BAHMANIDS, and references under vIDJAYANA- 
GaRA. For Kashmir, where Islam had been introduced 
ca. 715/1315 by Shah Mir or Mirza, who later became 
the first Muslim ruler of the country, see KASHMIR 
and sHAH MIRZA. 

Muhammad b. Tughluk’s nephew Firiz Shah 
(usually conveniently but inaccurately differentiated 
as Firtiiz Shah Tughluk) succeeded in 752/1351 toa 
reduced domain. He early led expeditions to restore 
the Dihli hegemony over Bengal, in 754/1353-4 and 
760/1359; but that province, reunited since 753/1352, 
Tetained its independence under Ilyas Shah [g.v.], 
whose successors remained in power for another 
half-century. His prolonged expedition to Sind 
against the Sammas of Thaffha restored Dihli’s 
suzerainty over Sind for a short time only, although 
in expeditions against Kangta and Ifawa [gq.v.] he 
was more successful. His reign was generally peaceful 
and prosperous—particularly in the hindsight of 
historians writing after the Timirid invasions of the 
end of the 8th/14th century—and he is remembered 
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as an innovator in agriculture and especially irri- 
gation, a remitter of the harsher taxes (but as an 
upholder of the necessity of levying djizya from 
Brahmans: see paripa, 6 a.), and as a constant 
public builder; but he was mild to the extent of 
culpable leniency, and his delegation of authority 
to his subordinates eventually weakened the royal 
power. For his reign see FiIRUz SHAH TUGHLUK, DIHLi 
SULTANATE, and TUGHLUKIDS; for the events in Sind 
see SINDH and THATTHA; for events in Gudjarat 
see GUDJARAT (b); for the position in Bengal see 
specially 1LyAS SHAH and SIKANDAR B. ILYAs; for 
his agricultural policies and irrigation works see 
FILAHA, V; NAHR; and references under DJAMNA; 
for his buildings and other public works see DIHLI, 
DIHLI SULTANATE (ART), DJAWNPUR, HISAR FIRUZA, 
SARHIND. 

Some half-dozen kings of the Tughluk line followed 
Firiiz after his death in 790/1388, none (except the 
last: see below) for more than a year or two. The 
Dihli sultanate was in a state of political disinte- 
gration, and many provincial mukfa‘s achieved 
yirtual independence at this time. Even before 
Firiiz’s death the mukfa‘ Malik Radja of Karwand 
near Thalnér had been able to act independently of 
Dihli after about 784/1382 [see FARUKIDS, KHANDESH]. 
The Bahmanis of the Deccan strengthened their 
independence and enlarged their dominions, the 
second sultan, who succeeded in 759/1358, bringing 
in careful and extensive administrative reforms; for 
these see MUHAMMAD SHAH I BAHMANT. The constant 
skirmishing with the neighbouring Hindi kingdom 
of Vidjayanagara flared up in 766/1365 in the first 
major battle between Hindiis and Deccani Muslims; 
accounts vary, but it seems that the boundaries 
drawn between the rival powers were more in 
Vidjayanagara’s favour and that consequently the 
Bahmanis cannot have had the better of the argu- 
ment. For this campaign and the conflicting evidence 
see VIDJAYANAGARA. Some five years later the 
Vidjayanagara ruler extinguished the Muslim dynasty 
of the small southern sultanate of Madura (q.v.]. In 
M4lwa (qg.v.] the governor, Dilawar Khan, had failed 
to remit to Dihli the revenue collections of the 
district since 795/1392, although he did not declare 
himself independent until 804/1401 [see DILAWAR 
KHAN]. In the eastern provinces of the sultanate, 
disaffected Hindis were rejecting all obedience to 
Dihli when the (Habshi?) eunuch Malik Sarwar, 
Kh*adja Djahan, was sent there in 796/1394 to 
control them; having done this he occupied Diawnpur 
as sulfan al-shark and there made himself independent 
of Dihli (see DJAWNPUR, SHARKIDS; also ITAWA, 
KoYL]. Disorder had similarly arisen in Gudjarat, 
where Zafar Khan had been sent by Dihli in 793/1391 
to establish the Tughluk authority; he pacified the 
province, but remained there as a virtually indepen- 
dent ruler during the confused Tughluk rivalries in 
the north; yet he did not assume the royal prero- 
gatives until 810/1407 (although his son Tatar Khan 
had had himself proclaimed king five years previous- 
ly); for these events see GUDJARAT and MUZAFFAR 
SHAH GUDJARATI I. 

In 800/1398 Pir Muhammad, governor of Kabul 
and grandson of Timur, attacked India, capturing 
Uéth and Miltan (gq.v.]; the chiefs and nobles of 
Dipalpur had also submitted to him, but later 
revolted and killed his governor. This seems to have 
been made a casus belli by Timi in 801/1398-9: 
Dipalpur and Bhafner, where the rebels had taken 
refuge, were sacked, and Timir proceeded through 
Panipat to Dihli, chastising the Djafs [g.v.] on the 
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way: the sultan (Mahmid Tughluk) fled, Dihli was 
occupied, and was given up to pillage, plunder and 
wholesale massacre. On his withdrawal in the spring 
of that year, the Dihli sultanate was left in virtual 
anarchy and moral, political and financial bank- 
ruptcy, although Mahmiid Tughluk had returned to 
his ‘capital city without an empire’ after the Timirid 
armies had withdrawn; de facto authority seems, 
however, to have been exercised by Mahmiid’s 
minister Malla Ikbal Khan [q.v.]. The Sayyid Khidr 
Khan held Multan, Lahawr, Dipalpur and other 
localities as governor owing allegiance to Timir or 
to his son Shah Rukh. In addition to the now fully 
independent Muslim states mentioned in the last 
paragraph, many minor Muslim governors had 
become more or less independent, and the local 
Hindi chieftains, particularly those of the D6ab, 
had thrown off all pretence of recognizing the suze- 
rainty of Dihli. Mahmid Tughluk’s military governor 
of the D6’4b, Dawlat Khan Lédi—who after the 
death of Mallii came to occupy the same position 
in the state as Mallii had—gained some small success 
in re-asserting the authority of Dihli over the 
neighbouring states; he and Khidr Khan were the 
chief contenders for power in the north, and after 
the death of Mahmid Tughluk in 815/1412 or 1413 
(the evidence on this point is conflicting) Dawlat 
Khan was raised by the nobles to the Dihli throne. 
In about 806/1404 Islam had suffered a setback in 
Bengal with the defeat of Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam 
Shah by Radja Ganesh of Dinadjpur; and this Hindi 
minister continued to wield power (and, according 
to some Muslim historians, persecuted Muslims; but 
their accounts are not well authenticated and may be 
tendentious) until his death in 818/1415. Apparently 
he never assumed the royal title; but a succession 
of minor Muslim kings were puppets in his hands. 
He was succeeded by his son, who had been converted 
to Islam as Djalal al-Din Muhammad. For the events 
of these years in north India see TiIMdR; MAHMUD 
TUGHLUK; KHIDR KHAN; DAWLAT KHAN LOpI [in 
Supplement]; for encroachments by the Djawnpur 
sultan Ibrahim see IBRAHIM SHAH SHARKI and 
SHARKIDS; for Radja Ganesh see BANGALA [in Supple- 
ment]. 

In the Bahmani kingdom the fifth ruler, Muham- 
mad Shah II (q.v.], a liberal and enlightened sultan, 
enjoyed a long reign (780-99/1378-97) undisturbed 
by foreign campaigns, and showed his administrative 
ability in his famine relief measures during 789-97/ 
1387-95. On his death, one Tughalcin, chief of the 
Turkish slaves, seized power and installed a puppet 
ruler; but Firtiz and Ahmad, two grandsons of the 
first sultan, resenting the degradation to which the 
royal family was being subjected and being assured 
of support, rose to power; Firiiz succeeded as the 
next sultan in 800/1397, his brother Ahmad becoming 
Amir al-Umara? and Khan-khanan. Firiiz reorganized 
the administration, in which Brahmans came to be 
extensively employed—probably to balance the 
high proportion of influential ‘foreigners’ (Iranis and 
‘Irakis) whom previous sultans had favoured. He 
was three times involved against Vidjayanagara 
(800/1398, 809/1407, 820-2/1418-20), possession of 
the Raytir [q.v.] d6’ab being the main point of 
contention; in 802/1399, after the foundation of the 
new city of Firiizabad on the river Bhima, he was 
engaged against the Gond radja of Kherla [q.v.], and 
shortly afterwards against Tilingana. About 803/1401 
he is said to have sent an embassy to Timir and to 
have obtained from him a brevet of sovereignty over 
the Deccan; this is not recorded by historians of 
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Timir’s reign, but its truth seems confirmed by the 
actions of other southern rulers: an understanding 
of mutual assistance between the rulers of Gudjarat, 
Malwa, Khandesh and Vidjayanagara against the 
Bahmani kingdom, and a demand from these rulers 
to Firiiz to keep the peace. Firiiz was able to maintain 
excellent relations with the Hindiis of the Deccan, 
taking wives from several prominent Hindi houses, 
not excluding Vidjayanagara (being persuaded, 
although a Sunni, to contract muta alliances in this 
respect: Shi‘ doctrines were at this time penetrating 
the Deccan). Opposition to Firiz towards the end of 
his reign centred around the Cishti saint Gist Daraz 
{g.v.], who favoured his brother Ahmad; and to 
the latter Firiiz assigned the throne in 825/1422. For 
this period in the Deccan see, in addition to the 
references above, BAHMANIDS, VIDJAYANAGARA, 
ILICPUR. 

In Dihli the sultanate had fallen to Khidr Khan in 
817/1414, who, however, never assumed the royal 
title. He and his house, the so-called Sayyid dynasty, 
ruled Dihli until 855/1451; their rule was never 
strong, and military force was always necessary for 
the mere collection of the revenues; their military 
expeditions were undertaken in attempts to maintain 
the small prestige remaining to the sultanate: e.g. 
8x7/1414 Katahr (g.v.]; 818/1415-6 Nagawr (g.v.], 
which was being approached by Ahmad Shah of 
Gudjarat; 821/1418 Badan; 823/1420 Méwat, 
Gwaliyar and [faw4 [qq.v.]; 826-32/1423-8 constant 
trouble with Bayand; and unhappy relations with 
most of the neighbouring states. The sultanate was 
menaced by uprisings of disaffected Turkish nobles 
(the ‘Turkbaééas’), the Khékars of the Pandjab, 
and, in the 830s/1430s in the reign of Mubarak Shah, 
Mughals from Kabul; and the rulers of the new 
Muslin sultanates of western India and the Deccan 
had become strong enough to attack some of the 
possessions of the Dihli sultanate, such as GwaAliyar 
by Hishang of Malwa in 826/1423, Kalpi in 834/1431 
by MAalw4 and Ibrahim Sharki of Djawnpur simul- 
taneously. During the reign of the third Sayyid, 
Muhammad Shah (838-49/1434-45), the governor of 
Sirhind, Malik Bahlil Lodi, gradually came to 
control the whole of the Pandjab; Bahlul defended 
the Sayyid kingdom in 844/1440-1 against the 
invasion of Mahmid Khaldji of Malwa, probably 
to keep Dih!* ~zcure for himself; and the last Sayyid 
king, ‘Alaiu Shah, who had moved his court to 
Bada?in, voluntarily resigned the throne to Bahlil 
in 855/1451. For this period of the Dihli sultanate 
see KHIDR KHAN, MUBARAK SHAH, MUHAMMAD SHAH 
B. FARID, BAHLUL LODI; KHOKAR; MUGHAL; KALPI; 
and references under MALWA and SHARKIDS. 

In Malwa, Dilawar Khan had been succeeded by 
his son Hishang Sh&h [q.v.] in 808/1405, who was 
accused of parricide and attacked and carried off 
by Muzaffar Shah of Gudjarat [see pHAR]; he was 
reinstated in 811/1408, and thenceforth transferred 
his capital from Dhar to Mandi (g.v.]. He invaded 
Gudjarat several times in the early part of his reign, 
although when in 824/1421 Htishang in search of 
elephants invaded Ufrisa his dominions were in turn 
invaded by Gudjarat armies; in 831/1428 he supported 
the radja of Kherla (g.v.] against the Bahmanis but 
was badly beaten by a Bahmani army; in 834/1431 
he attacked Kalpi {g.v.] at the same time as Ibrahim 
Sharki of Djawnpur and, gaining possession of it, 
left a governor there, who, being at some distance 
from Malw4, was soon able to assert a considerable 
degree of independence. On Hiishang’s death in 
838/1435 [?] the barbaric rule of his eldest son 


Muhammad Shah caused Mahmid Khan, a former 
general and counsellor of Hishang and son of his 
minister Malik Mughith [q.v.], to remove Muhammad 
and, Mughith having declined it, assume the throne 
as Mabmiid Shah Khaldji in 840/1436. In spite of an 
attempt by Ahmad Shah I of Gudjarat to secure 
the throne for Mas‘iid, a son of Muhammad Ghiri, 
Mahmiid consolidated his position. and during his 
long reign (33 years) the Malw4 sultanate reached its 
greatest extent. He several times attacked Citawr 
in Méwar [g.v.]. eventually compelling its ruler, 
Rana Kumbha, to acknowledge his suzerainty 
(858/1454); he exacted tribute from the rulers of 
minor Hindi states to the north of his dominions 
(Bundi, Kofa, Kumbhalgath, etc.) and, while engaged 
in the conquest of Mandasor, ‘recovered from the 
idolaters’ the city of Adjmér [¢.v.] (861/1457); 
disputes over Kalpi led to occasional war with the 
sultanate of Djawnpur; he caused the khujba to be 
read in his name in Baydna; several times he 
invaded the Deccan to attack the domains of the 
Bahmani minor Nizam Shah, once (865/1461) being 
utterly defeated, but able later to despoil Baradr and 
to defend his outpost at Kherla [q.v.]; and even 
Dihli, as noticed above, was not safe from his ambi- 
tion (844/1440-1). But he was a good Muslim and a 
great builder and patron of the arts, and in his time 
Malwa acquired renown as a centre of learning. For 
the details of his reign see, in addition to the referen- 
ces above, MAHMUD SHAH I KHALDJI, MALWA, MANDU; 
CANDERI; also references under GUDJARAT. 

The Gudjarat sultanate had, at much the same 
time, similarly profited by a long reign. Ahmad I 
had succeeded his grandfather Muzaffar I in 813/1410 
and spent much of his reign in hostilities with neigh- 
bouring R&adjpit princes, especially Idar (g.v.], 
Campanér [q.v.] and Djanagath [¢.v.], and with his 
Muslim neighbours; his interest in Malwa has been 
described above, but he was also involved against 
Khandésh and the Bahmanis. He founded the new 
capital of Ahmadabad [q.v.] in 813/1411, Anmadnagar 
ca. 830/1427, and consolidated Islam throughout 
Sorath [see pJONAGARH; although this town itself 
did not become a centre of Islamic propaganda until 
ca. 874/1470 in the reign of Mahmid], where Islam 
was already well established in the coastal towns 
{see for example MANGROL]. He extended the Gudjarat 
dominions southwards into the northern Konkan 
coast from 834/1431 by the capture of Thana (g.v.] 
from the Bahmanis [see also MAHIM]. His strict but 
impartial justice, and through him the example of 
the religious teachers of Batwa and Sarkhedj near 
Ahmadabad, did much to establish the firm rule of 
Islam throughout Gudjarat in the early gth/15th 
century. The policy of constant pressure on Gudjarat’s 
Hindi neighbours was maintained under Muhammad 
I (846-55/1442-51) and Kutb al-Din Ahmad Shah 
(855-62/1451-8), the latter having once entered into 
a Muslim alliance with Mahmid of Malwa against 
Citawr. With the accession of Mahmid I in 862/1458 
Gudjarat entered the period of its greatest prosperity; 
for the attempt at usurpation by Shams Khan 
Nagawri before Mahmiid’s accession see NAGAWR. 
For the general history of Gudjarat in this period 
see, in addition to the references above, GUDJARAT. 

The small state of Khandésh, where Malik Radja 
(= R&adj4 Ahmad) had been appointed to an ikta‘ 
by Firtiz Shah and where he had established himself 
sufficiently to act independently of Dihli since ca, 
784/1382, early sought alliance with Malwa through 
a royal marriage; but on the temporary division of 
the state between Malik Radja’s two sons on his 
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death in 801/1399 the elder brother, Nasir, dissatis- 
fied with lack of support from Malwa against Ahmad 
I of Gudjarat who had intervened on behalf of the 
younger brother Hasan, had to recognize the over- 
lordship of Gudjarat, 820/1417. A Khandésh attack 
on Nandurbar iny 833/1429 provoked Gudjarat 
reprisals, and aacguace with the Bahmanis was 
sought by para but when his daughter com- 
plained that her Husband was neglecting her, Nasir 
Khan invaded the Bahmanis’ northern territories; 
however, his army was defeated and only the 
threatened assistance of Gudjarat led to a Bahmani 
withdrawal. ‘Adil Khan (d. 844/1441) and Mubarak 
Khan (d. 861/1457) accepted Gudjardt suzerainty, 
but in g04/1498 ‘Adil Khan II failed to pay tribute 
and was chastised by Mahmid Bégra. After the 
death of ‘Adil Khan II in g07/1501 a disputed 
succession caused the intervention in Khandésh of 
the stronger neighbouring powers. None of the 
Fariki rulers was recognized as equal by the sultans 
of Gudjarat, Malwa, Ahmadnagar or the Deccan, 
and were known as Khan rather than Shah. For 
Khandésh in this period see FARUKIDS and KHANDESH, 
and references under GUDJARAT and MALWA. 

Bengal, where rival sultanates had been established 
in the late 7th/13th century at Lakhnawti (capital 
later transferred to Pandua) and Sonargawn, had 
been reunited about 753/1352 under Ilyas Shah, 
and after Firiz Shah Tughluk’s vain attempts to 
recover the province (see above) was never again 
molested by Dihli. The Ilyas Shahi succession had 
degenerated into a number of puppet kings under the 
influence of the Hindi minister Radja Ganesh of 
Dinadjpur, and was terminated by the accession 
of Ganesh’s son the Muslim convert Djalal al-Din 
Muhammad in 818/1415; his reign seems to have 
been a time of peace and prosperity for Bengal, to 
judge by the magnificence of the monuments and 
the evidence for the growth of sea-borne trade. with 
China; and he has the rare distinction of receiving 
praise for his justice and equity from both Muslim 
and contemporary Hindi sources. There was, how- 
ever, a continual threat to the western regions from 
the Djawnpur sultans, and the existence of coins 
dated Saka 1339-40 (= 819-20/1416-18) of Danudja- 
mardana-deva and Mahendra-deva perhaps shows 
the temporary rise of local Hindi chiefs to power in 
tegions away from the capital. He was succeeded 
by his son Shams al-Din Ahmad Sh&h in 836/1432, 
in whose reign Bengal was invaded by Ibrahim 
Sharki of Djawnpur, against whom Ahmad Shah 
sought help from Timir’s son Shah Rukh. On his 
assassination a year later the Ilyas Shahi dynasty 
was restored, and with the Djawnpur rulers conti- 
nually engaged with the Dihli sultans the removal 
of the western threat brought some peace; although 
Arakanese disturbances on the east led to the loss 
of Catgam (see cnrrracone]. However, the sultanate 
was extended south to Bagerhat and westward to 
Bhagalpur (now in Bihar). One of the many changes 
in the course of the river Ganges [see GANGA] caused 
the transfer of the capital from Pandua back to 
Gawr-Lakhnawti. In the reign of the second sultan 
of the restored dynasty, Rukn al-Din Barbak 
(864-79/1459-74), the Habshi [g.v.] slaves are first 
known to have become prominent, and it was they 
who finally superseded the Ilyas Shahis in 892/1486. 
For this period in the history of Bengal see specially 
BANGALA (in Supplement), ILYAS SHAHIDS, NASIR 
AL-DIN MAHMUD 1, RUKN AL-DIN BARBAK; and 
references under SHARKIDS and HABSHI. 

Some of the incidents between the sultanate of 


Diawnpur and its neighbours have been mentioned 
above. Its first ruler, Malik Sarwar, left at his death 
in 802/1399 a kingdom extending from Koy] (‘Aligath) 
in the west to-Tirhut and Bihar in the east. It early 
received tribute from the sultans of Bengal, for 
whom it obviously represented a buffer state between 
the Dihli sultanate and themselves; but later, as its 
strength grew, it was all too often the aggressor 
against Bengal. The reign of Malik Sarwar’s adopted 
son and successor, Mubarak (802-4/1399-1402), was 
distinguished only by the last Tughluk attempt to 
regain Djawnpur; but the long reign of Ibrahim 
(804-44/1402-40) established the Sharki sultanate as 
one of the major powers of northern India. His 
campaigns against his neighbours have been men- 
tioned above; but his reign was distinguished by his 
patronage of art, letters, and religion, and by the 
great building activity in the capital. Ibrahim’s son 
Mahmiid (844-61/1440-57) continued the indecisive 
hostilities with Malwa and unsuccessfully besieged 
Dihli in an attempt, inspired by malcontents in that 
city, to oust Bahliil L6édi in 856/1452; an uneasy 
peace resulted, for Bahlil saw that Djawnpur 
constituted a greater threat to the Dihli sultanate 
than the petty campaigns in which he was involved 
in the Pandjab. Mahmiid seems to have had greater 
success against Cunar, south of Banaras, shortly 
after this, and Muslim historians credit him also 
with a successful incursion into Utisa. In 861/1457 
he died and was succeeded by Muhammad Shah, 
whose initial successes against Bahlal were wasted 
by disturbances in Djawnpur provoked by his 
cruelties; he was killed in the following year and 
succeeded by his brother Husayn. Husayn overran 
Tirhut and successfully raided Urisa with the not 
uncommon aim of capturing elephants; his army was 
at that time possibly the strongest in India, and he 
made several attempts to take Dihli, instigated by 
his wife, the daughter of ‘Alam Shah the last Sayyid 
king of Dihli. He was finally decisively defeated by 
Bahlil in early 884/spring 1479, and Dihli annexed 
the Djawnpur territories; Husayn retired to Bihar, 
and in spite of fomenting dissensions between the 
Lodi princes after the death of Bahlil he never 
recovered his kingdom. For the history of this region 
see SHARKIDS, DJAWNPUR; BIHAR, ITAWA, KALPI; 
IBRAHIM SHARK], MAHMUD SHARKI, HUSAYN SHARKI; 
and references under DIHLI SULTANATE, MALWA and 
URISA. 

Miltan recognized the suzerainty of Dihli until 
847/1443-4; the first Sayyid king of Dihli, Khidr 
Khan, had in fact been appointed governor of 
Multan by Timir, but under the weaker later 
Sayyids Miltan was left without a governor. Shaykh 
Yusuf Zakariyya? Kurayshi was elected governor, but 
was soon dispossessed by a Langah chief of the 
district of Sibi who proclaimed himself as Kutb 
al-Din Muhammad. Yisuf took refuge in Dihli and 
persuaded Bahliil Lédi to send an army to recover 
Miltan, but the province remained in Langah hands 
under its first two able rulers Kutb al-Din (d. 864/ 
1460) and Husayn (d. 908/1502); under the next 
tuler, Mahmid, the affairs of the province became 
troubled, rule eventually passing to Shah Husayn of 
the Arghiin dynasty of Sind, with Mughal support, 
in 932/1525. For this region see MULTAN, LANGAHS, 
and references under SINDH. 

In Sind itself at this time the Samma dynasty was 
still ruling, isolated, independent, and little troubled 
by or for their neighbours; Sind history for long is 
purely local with no great concern either for the rest 
of India or for Islam, and until the late gth/15th 
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century few details of it are known beyond the list 
of its kings-—and even here the chronology is uncer- 
tain. The later Sammdas were, however, connected by 
marriage with the sultanate of Gudjarat. Mughals 
of the Arghiin clan began to exert some influence in 
lower Sind in the last quarter of the 9th/15th century, 
in the long reign of Nanda, Djam Nizam al-Din 
(ca. 866-914/1461-1508); and in ca. 876/1472, on a 
report that 40,000 rebels had risen against the Djam, 
Mahmiid I of Gudjarat marched against them. On 
a previous report of persecution of Muslims by 
Hindis in Sind, Mahmid had intervened there, to 
be informed that the Sind Muslims knew little of 
Islam and married freely with Hindi. In 898/1493 
Shah Beg Arghiin of Kandahar occupied some forts 
in northern Sind, and eventually, after the death of 
the last of the Samma Djams in 933/1527, the 
Arghiins became rulers of Sind. For details of this 
period see SINDH, SAMMAs, HATTA. 

Kashmir, like Sind, had at first little connexion 
with other Islamic powers in India, although the 
reign of Shihab al-Din (755-74/1354-73 ?—here again 
the chronology is uncertain) saw the arms of Islam 
victorious over most of Kashmir’s immediate Hindi 
neighbours and the rise of Kashmir to the status of 
a great power, although the rule within its borders 
was characterized by religious toleration. Under 
Sikandar (ca. 791-815/1389-1413), however, a fierce 
policy of persecution of Hindis, banishment of 
Brahmans, iconoclasm, and immigration of Muslims 
from other regions made the country a predominantly 
Muslim state, earning for Sikandar the title of 
Butshikan (‘Breaker of Idols’). That policy was 
strikingly reversed under the greatest of the Kashmir 
sultans, Zayn al-‘Abidin (823-75/1420-70), who 
recalled the exiled Brahmans and permitted the 
observance of Hindi practices by that community 
provided the ordinances of their sacred books were 
observed; he abolished the d@jizya and also illegal 
taxes and cesses, and was active in building public 
works, including bridges and canals; he was a patron 
of the arts, especially literature and music. Kashmir 
was still little involved with other kingdoms of India, 
although the sultan maintained friendly relations 
with Indian and other rulers, Hindi and Muslim 
alike. After his death the power of the royal line 
declined and the nobles manipulated the throne 
with a succession of puppet kings; several tribes 
obtained great power at this time, one of whom, 
the Cakk, later usurped the throne. For the region at 
this time see, besides KasHMiR, the articles SHIHAB 
AL-DIN, SIKANDAR BUTSHIKAN, ZAYN AL-‘ABIDIN; 
also sRINAGAR and, for the wooden bridges of 
Kashmir, references under KANTARA. 

To revert to Dihli: Bahlal Lodi, who had peacefully 
acquired the Dihli throne in 855/1451, at first gained 
by this more in prestige than in territory, for he was 
already master of the Pandjib and Sirhind and the 
area of the sultanate under the Sayyids had been of 
little extent. On his early expedition to repossess 
Miltan from the Langahs, some of the old nobles of 
the last Sayyid king invited Mahmid of Djawnpur 
to attack Dihli; the attack was repulsed on Bahlal’s 
prompt return, but Djawnpur remained the most 
powerful threat to Dihli over the next quarter- 
century, with major conflicts in 856/1452, 861/1457, 
878/1473-4, 881/1476, and 884/1479. On the last 
occasion Bahlil’s victory was decisive; he recovered 
all the Djawnpur territories for Dihli, and established 
his son Barbak Shah on the Djawnpur throne. Many 
of Bahlil’s tribe of Afghans came to India during 
his reign, and, by dividing his territories before his 


death among his relations and most influential 
nobles, he wrought the Dihli sultanate into an 
Afghan confederacy. Sikandar Lédi, who succeeded 
his father in 894/1489, was soon compelled to inter- 
vene in Djawnpur, where his ineffective elder brother 
was incapable of dealing with large-scale rebellion 
by the Hindi zamindaérs fomented by Husayn 
Sharki from his exile in Bihar; Barbak was replaced, 
and Sikandar forced Husayn to flee to Bengal; he 
had brought Bihar again within the sphere of in- 
fluence of Dihli by 8990/1494. After occupying 
Sambhal [q.v.} and holding court there for four years 
he turned his attention to the subjugation of the 
smaller Radjpit states near Dihli, especially the 
territories of Gw4liyar, founding a new capital at 
Agra [q.v.] the better to conduct his campaigns: 
thus Dholpur fell in 907/1502, Mandray] in 910/1505, 
Utgir in 9113/1505, Narwar in 914/1508; Candéri 
[¢.v.} was virtually governed as a dependency of 
Dihli (although nominally on behalf of the pretender 
to the throne of Malwa, Sahib Khan “Muhammad 
Shah”) from late 919/1513 after Sikandar’s inter- 
vention in the Malwa domestic struggles, although 
it later passed into Radjpit hands. Sikandar Lédi, 
perhaps the greatest king of the dynasty although 
his fierce intolerance of Hindiis and destruction of 
their temples was hardly the way to command 
popular support, died in Agra (922/1517) and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Ibrahim; but at the 
suggestion of a prominent faction of the nobility 
the small kingdom was partitioned and Ibrahim’s 
younger brother (?) Djalal Khan was established 
on the revived throne of Djawnpur. The moderates, 
however, condemned this policy, and Djalal Khan 
became the figurehead of a rebellion against Dihli 
fomented by members of the Lohani and Farmili 
clans in Bihar and Djawnpur. Djalal Khan, before 
his surrender and death, had fled for refug. to 
Gwiliyar, giving Ibrahim the pretext for annexing it 
in 923/1518; but the rebellion had caused Ibrahim to 
suspect even the loyal nobles, whom he dismissed 
and degraded indiscriminately. Disaffection spread; 
and when the son of Dawlat Khan Lédi, the powerful 
governor of Lahawr, reported to his father the 
iniquities of Ibrahim’s rule Dawlat Khan applied to 
the Mughal Babur for help. A similar request had 
come from Ibrahim’s uncle, ‘Alam Khan Lédi, who 
had hopes of gaining the Dihli throne. It soon became 
plain that Babur’s intervention in Indian affairs was 
prompted more by his own interest than that of the 
Lédis; ‘Alam Khan failed to take Dihli on his own, 
Dawlat Khan died in flight having been dispossessed 
of Lahawr by Babur, and Babur’s army moved on 
through the Pandjab to encounter and defeat the 
Dihli Afghans at the battle of Panipat in 932/1526. 
Within the next four years the whole of north 
India had become subject to the Mughal power. 
For this period see DIHLI SULTANATE; LODis, BAHLUL 
LODI, SIKANDAR LODI, 1BRAHIM LODI; MUGHALS; 
BABUR; LAHAWR, PANIPAT, PANDJAB, SIRHIND. 

In the Deccan the last of the Bahmani kings had 
fled from Bidar a year after the victory of the 
Mughals in the north, although the old Bahmani 
sultanate had been partitioned nearly forty years 
previously. Its history from the reign of Ahmad 
Shah Wali is largely one of faction between local and 
foreign Muslims. Ahmad soon (826/1423) devastated 
Vidjayanagara, and then annexed Warangal, whose 
radja had assisted Vidjayanagara against the Bah- 
manis; but probably the threat of the proximity of 
Vidjayanagara to Gulbarga caused Ahmad to move 
his capital to Bidar [g.v.} shortly thereafter. Three 
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northern campaigns between 829/1426 and 831/1428 
brought Mahir [g.v.] under subjection and secured 
also Gawilgath [g.v.]; and the fort of Narn4la [q.v.] 
was rebuilt, thus strengthening the Bahmanis’ 
northern frontiers for an assault on Malwa in pur- 
suance of the empty claim on that kingdom and on 
Khandésh and Gudjarat on the ground of Timir’s 
“grant” of them to Firiiz: Malwa had in fact provided 
the Bahmanis with a casus bells by demanding 
allegiance from the radja of Kherla [¢.v.], a Bahmani 
tributary. A Malwa army was defeated in 832/1429, 
and an alliance with Khandésh was effected by a 
marriage between the two houses; but a rash attack 
on Gudjarat the next year led to a Bahmani defeat 
and the loss of Thana [q.v.]. Ahmad died in 839/1436; 
towards the end of his life he had shown great 
partiality for foreigners, especially Persians, and he 
seems to have accepted Shi‘i beliefs under the 
tutelage of Khalil Allah ‘“‘Butshikan” {g.v.]. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son ‘Ala? al-Din Ahmad, 
under whom the foreigners rose to greater power 
after their victory over an invasion from Khandésh. 
In 847/1443 the Vidjayanagara forces—in which 
large numbers of Muslim mercenaries had recently 
been recruited—invaded the Deccan but were 
eventually overcome. Three years later the foreigners 
were inveigled into a disastrous campaign in the 
Konkan and, through Dakhni treachery at court, 
many of them (including 1200 sayyids) were butcher- 
ed in the massacre of Cakan. Before the king’s death 
in 862/1458 the Deccan had been twice more invaded 
by Malwa, and an attempted rebellion in Tilingana 
crushed by a recently arrived foreigner, Mahmid 
Gawan [q.v.]. The next king, Humdayin, in a reign 
of three and a half years, endeavoured to strike a 
balance between Dakhnis and foreigners and to 
consolidate the kingdom; his ruthless persecution of 
adherents of his rebel brother earned him the title 
of Zaélim, “the Tyrant”, apparently unjustly. A 
regency followed until ca. 870/1466 with Mahmid 
Gawa4n as wazir, not without further trouble from 
Malwa when the infant king’s dominions were 
defended with the help of Mahmiid Begfa of Gudjarat. 
Mahmid Gawan was sent on an extensive campaign 
in the Konkan coast between 874/1469 and 876/1472, 
where local Hindi chiefs were causing heavy loss 
to Muslim merchantmen and pilgrim-vessels by 
piracy—probably with encouragement from Vidja- 
yanagara; the country was laid under tribute, and 
as a sort of bonus to the campaigns the Vidjayanagara 
port of Goa [see sINDABUR] was taken by the Bahma- 
nis in 876/1472. Tribute was also exacted from Ufisa 
in 882/1478; a mutiny in the eastern provinces with 
Vidjayanagara support was quashed, and the 
Vidjayanagara lands were invaded, in 885-6/1480-1. 
A conspiracy between some Dakhnis and Habshis 
led to Mahmid Gawdn’s murder in the latter year 
and consequent political chaos. Muhammad III died 
in 887/1482, and his successor Mahmiid’s reign of 
25 years saw the gradual decline of the state. The 
ruler became completely subservient to Kasim Barid 
in the capital, and the provincial governors became 
increasingly autonomous: thus Malik Ahmad Nizam 
al-Mulk in his new city of Ahmadnagar, Fath Allah 
‘Imad al-Mulk in Barar, and Yisuf ‘Adil Khan in 
the western province (Gulbarga and Bidjapur) all 
broke away from the Baridi ascendancy at Bidar in 
about 895/1490, still, however, acknowledging Bah- 
Mani suzerainty; since all were succeeded in their 
territories by their sons they may be considered as 
the founders of new dynasties. Sultan Kuli Hamadani, 
governor of Tilingand, was appointed to Golkonda 


in 903/498 with the title of Kutb al-Mulk; after 
about 924/1518 he ceased to send tribute to Bidar 
and became virtually independent. When Kasim 
Barid died in 910/1505 he was succeeded as chief 
minister by his son Amir Barid; Bahmani sultans 
occupied the throne until 934/1528, but as no more 
than puppets of the Barids; and ‘the Barid family 
succeeded to the Bidar throne when the last Bahmani 
ruler fled. Perhaps the last concerted action of the 
Bahmani state was the expedition in 898/1493 to 
punish Bahadur Gilani, the refractory governor of 
Goa who, having turned pirate, was plundering ships 
of the Gudjarat fleet: it was in the interest of all the 
provincial governors to avoid giving Mahmid Begfa 
of Gudjarat an excuse for an invasion of the Deccan, 
and their combined force defeated the rebel. For the 
Deccan during this period see DAKHAN; BAHMANIs, 
GULBARGA, BIDAR, Gis0 DARAZ, MAHMUD GAWAN, 
HUMAYUN SHAH BAHMANY!; references under MALWA, 
VIDJAYANAGARA, GUDJARAT, FARUKIDS, KONKAN, 
SINDABUR; for the political factions see also HABSHI, 
and for Shi‘i-Sunni tensions see sui‘a. For the 
establishment of the five successor sultanates see 
SADIL SHAHI and BIDJAPUR, BARID SHAHIS, ‘IMAD 
SHAHIS, KUTB SHAHIS, NIZAM SHAHIS. 

In Malw4 Mahmid Khaldji had been succeeded in 
873/1469 by his eldest son Ghiyath al-Din, a religious, 
simple and peaceable man, whose reign was devoid 
of external incident. His eldest son Nasir al-Din 
succeeded to the throne on his father’s abdication in 
906/1500, and in his earlier years continued an old 
struggle with the Hindi rana of Méwat. His tyranny 
caused his elder son to revolt in 916/1510; .on his 
death in the following year his third son was enthron- 
ed as Mahmid II, the succession being disputed by 
the second son Sahib Khan, who was proclaimed as 
Muhammad II by a rival faction. Mahmtid eventually 
became established through his Hindu ministers, 
especially Médini Rai (g.v.], in spite of interventions 
against him by Sikandar Lédi of Dihli and Muzaffar 
II of Gudjarat; but Médini Rai’s growing power 
caused Mahmid to flee to Gudjarat later for pro- 
tection. Muzaffar took Mandi in 924/1518, massacred 
the Radjpit garrison, and restored Mahmiid. Médini 
Rai and the Rana of Méwar later invaded Malwa, 
defeated the army and captured the king, who was 
generously restored to Manda; but the northern 
part of Malwa was annexed by Méwaft. Mahmid 
offended Bahadur, the new sultan of Gudjarat, by 
sheltering a rival; Bahadur captured Mandi in 
937/1531, and annexed Malwa to Gudjarat. In 941/ 
1535 Manda was taken by HumAyan in his war with 
Bahadur, but the following year a former officer of 
the Khaldjis, Malli Khan, assumed the royal title 
as Kadir Shah. The latter was dispossessed by Shér 
Shah Sir, who left Shudja‘at Khan as governor of 
Malwa in 952/1545; his son Bayazid, known in 
popular legend as Baz Bahadur, succeeded him in 
962/1555 and, refusing to acknowledge the restored 
Humayin, assumed the royal title; he surrended 
Malwa in 968/156: to an army sent by Akbar. 
For this period see MALWA, MANDO, and references 
under GUDJARAT, BAHADUR SHAH GUDJARATI, MEWAR, 
HUMAYUN, SHER SHAH SOR. 

In Gudjarat the 54 years reign of Mahmid I, 
862/1458-917/1511, brought the sultanate its greatest 
prosperity and extended Islam into southern Radj- 
putana, Sdrath and the northern Konkan: in 865/ 
1461 he secured ‘Uthman Khan in Djalor {(q.v.J, in 
871-4/1467-70 overcame Djunagath [q.v.], extended 
Islam into Sindh and Katéh in 875/1472 and 
next put down piracy in Dwarka [g.v.]; in 887/ 
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1482 the campaign was opened against Pawagath 
and Camp4nér [g.v.]. In 913/1508 he was allied 
with the Mamliiks of Egypt in a naval campaign 
against the Portuguese, who had arrived in the 
Indian Ocean in 1498. Muzaffar II, who succeeded 
in 917/151I, was soon involved in a clash with 
Malwa (capturing Mandi in 924/1518 from a Radjpit 
faction and restoring Mahmid II there) and with 
Rana Sangram of Citawr in Méw4f [see [par]; there 
was some diplomatic intercourse with the Portuguese, 
now established at Goa, who first sought permission 
to build a fort at Diw (Diu) and later twice tried to 
take Diw by force. Bahadur Shah, 932-43/1526-37, 
attacked the Nizam Sh&ahis of Ahmadnagar in 935/ 
1528 to settle a territorial dispute with Khandésh, 
conquered Malwa in 937/1531, lost Bassein to the 
Portuguese in 941/1534 and the following year gave 
them permission to build a fort at Goa; from 941/1534 
he was engaged in a long war with Hum4yin until 
the latter returned to face the Sir threat. After 
Bahadur’s murder by the Portuguese in 943/1537 
the history of the sultanate is largely one of puppet 
monarchies and rival factions of nobles. In 944/1538 
an Ottoman fleet attacked the Portuguese at Diw, 
but received only lukewarm support from Gudjarat; 
the Portuguese power increased, and the Muslims of 
Diw and Bharoé [g.v.] were massacred in 953-4/1546-7. 
After this time the Habshi [¢.v.] community rose 
to some power, as did the Mirzas [q.v.], who had taken 
control of Sirat, Bafoda, Bharot and Campanér; they 
were defeated in Akbar’s conquest of Gudjarat in 
980-1/1572-3. For this period see, in addition to the 
references given above, GUDJARAT, BAHADUR SHAH 
GUDJARATI, MALWA, HUMAYON; for the Portuguese 
in the Indian Ocean see sINDABUR, also KHADIM SU- 
LEYMAN PASHA,. 

In the neighbouring state of Khandésh a disputed 
succession eventually led to ‘Adil Khan III being 
installed as ruler in 914/1509 by Mahmiid Bégta, who 
had overcome the opposition by the Nizim Shahi 
forces supporting a rival claimant. ‘Adil Khan 
marsried the daughter of the next Gudjarat sultan, 
Muzaffar II, and their son Muhammad I (926-43/ 
1520-37) co-operated in many campaigns with his 
uncle Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat, received from him 
the title of Shah, and was designated his heir-appa- 
rent; he died, however, before he could reach Gudjarat 
and claim his second throne. The reign of his suc- 
cessor Mubarak II saw in 969/1562 a defeat of a 
Mughal army and in 972/1564 the compulsion to 
accept Mughal overlordship: chaos in Gudjarat, the 
annexation of Malwa by the Mughals, and the 
growing concern of Ahmadnagar with her southern 
neighbours, had so altered the balance of power 
between the great sultanates that the position of 
Khandésh as a buffer state was no longer tenable. 
Khandésh at first connived at the Mughal mani- 
pulation of the Ahmadnagar throne, and joined the 
Mughals in the siege of Ahmadnagar in 1004/1596, but 
later the Mughals, having been opposed by the last 
Khandésh ruler Bahadur Shah, besieged him in Asir- 
gath and Khandésh became a Mughal province in 
1009/1601. For this period see FARUKIDS, KHANDESH, 
BAHADUR SHAH GUDJARATI, ASIR, BURHANPUR, THAL- 
NER, and references under AKBAR. 

In Bengal a succession of Habshi rulers had 
succeeded the Ilyas Shahis in 892/1486, of whom 
the second, Sayf al-Din Firiiz (d. 895/1489), re- 
established order; but later Habshi rule became 
intolerable, and a Tirmidhi sayyid, ‘Ala? al-Din 
Husayn, was brought to the throne in 899/1493. He 
disbanded the Hindi infantry, expelled the Habshis, 


and transferred the capital from Gawf to Ikdala; 
he recovered the provinces lost in the six preceding 
reigns, and in 904/1498 was able to annex part of 
Assam: his army had been reinforced by the influx 
of the disbanded Djawnpur forces after Sikandar 
Lédi had driven Husayn Sharki from Bihar to the 
protection of Bengal. In the: years 918-22/1512-6 
there were extensive military campaigns in the 
Tripura and Arakan regions as well. Husayn Shah’s 
reign saw also a great development of Bengali 
literature, a liberal attitude towards the Hindiis and 
the growth of the syneretistic Satyapir (g.v.] sect. 
In the reign of his son and successor Nusrat Shah 
(925-38/1519-31) many Afghans arrived in Bengal 
from Dihli after Babur’s defeat of Ibrahim Lédi. 
After 934/1528 there were clashes with the Portu- 
guese on their first appearance in Bengal [see cnITTA- 
GonG]. His brother Ghiyath al-Din Mahmiid, who 
had usurped the throne from his nephew in 939/1533, 
was early faced with a rebellion by a brother-in-law 
who leagued himself with the Afghan Shér Khan 
(see sHER SHAH SUR] and defeated the governor of 
Monghyr (Mungér [¢.v.]). Shér Khan later invaded 
Bengal, whose army pressed Portuguese captives 
into service; but on the fall of Gaw?f in 945/1538 
Shér Khan assumed the royal title in Bengal—only 
to lose it later that year to Humayin. For details 
of Bengal in this period see BANGALA (in Supplement), 
DIHLI SULTANATE, HABSHI, HUSAYN SHAH, LAKHNAWT]I, 
LODIS, SHARKIDS. 

In north India after Panipat Babur’s first task 
was consolidation and extension of his authority, 
for many who had supported him as an ally against 
Lédi oppression turned against him when it became 
obvious that he intended to remain. Thus he first 
occupied Dihli and Agra in 932/1526, moved his 
forces eastwards down the Ganges to Djawnpur and, 
by his defeat of Rana Sanga of Citawr, secured his 
western territories against Radjasthian the next 
year; by the defeat of an eastern Afghan force in 
935/1529 he extended his paramountcy up to Bengal. 
For the events of his reign, his character and his 
Indian policies, see BABUR. After his death in the 
following year he was succeeded by his son Humayitn, 
whose first act on his accession was to assign Kabul, 
Kandahar and the west Pandjab to his brother 
Kamran [q.v.], and to make smaller assignments to 
his younger brothers. A force of Afghan supporters 
of Mahmid Lédi, brother of the last Lédi king, 
which had taken Djawnpur in 937/1531, was defeated, 
although the ablest soldier among them, Shér Khan 
the future Siri emperor, was enabled to continue 
his preparations against the Mughal power through 
Humiayin’s preoccupation with again securing his 
western front against the ambitious Kamran. A 
brother-in-law, Muhammad Zaman Mirza, gave 
Huméayin further trouble in offering his services to 
Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat, and the latter’s refusal 
to surrender the rebel led to war between the Mughals 
and Gudjarat, and to their first conquest and occu- 
pation of that province in 942/1535-6. For details see 
BAHADUR SHAH GUDJARATI; GUDJARAT; HUMAYUN; 
MANDU; MUGHALS. A rebellion to put a younger 
brother on the Mughal throne caused Humayin’s 
return to the centre, whereupon Malla Khan profited 
by his withdrawal to proclaim himself ruler of Malwa 
as Kadir Shah [see MALWA]. Humayun continued to 
be troubled by rebellious or independent-minded 
relations after his return to the centre [for these 
see MirzAs], and Shér Khan was able to consolidate 
his position and occupy all the south of Bihar [¢.v.]; 
he was soon able to besiege Gawrf, the Bengal capital, 
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but by the time Humayiin had at last made up his 
mind to crush Shér Khan the latter had occupied 
Rohtasgath [qg.v.). Humayin marched to Gawf and 
occupied a deserted city, and then found that Shér 
Khan had cut his line of communication to Dihli; 
on his retreat he was defeated first at Cawsa in 
946/1539, later near Kannawdj the following year, 
and fled towards Sind since he found no welcome in 
his brother Kamran’s territories. Expelled from Sind 
by the Arghiin ruler, Shah Husayn, he eventually 
arrived at the court of Shah TahmAsp [q.v.] of Iran 
for the start of his fifteen years’ exile. For details 
of all these events see AFGHANISTAN, V, 2; HUMAYUN; 
MIRZAS; MUGHALS; SHER SHAH SOUR. 

Meanwhile, Shér Shah had assumed sovereignty 
over Humayin’s former possessions, and had 
regained the Pandjab by driving Kamran back to 
Kabul, establishing a fortress at the northern Rohtas 
{g.v.]. In 948-9/1542 he conquered Malwa from 
Kadir Shah, who fled to Gudjarat, and in the next 
year laid waste Raysen in revenge for its radja’s 
massacre of Muslims at Candéri [q.v.] and established 
his authority in Rdadjasthan, being killed in an 
explosion there at Kalindjar in 951/1545. During his 
periods at the capital he set about reorganizing the 
revenue system of the country. His reforms are 
described s.v. DARIBA, 6 b. He was succeeded by his 
younger son Islam Shah, who took stern measures 
to suppress the adherents of his elder brother. This 
revived tribal strife among the Indian Afghans. The 
Niyazi tribe, in particular, rebelled in the Pandjab 
and at first allied themselves with the malcontent 
Gakkhat [q.v.] community, but later intervened in 
Kashmiri affairs and were killed by the Cakk tribe 
there, Islam Shah having regained the Pandjab. A 
revolt of a different kind was suppressed by the 
execution of one Shaykh ‘A1ai, a follower of the 
teachings of Sayyid Muhammad of Djawnpur [see 
AL-DJAWNPOURI], which put an end to the Mahdawi 
{g.v.] movement in India. On Islam Shah’s death in 
961/1554 he was succeeded by an infant son who 
was within days murdered by his mother’s brother 
Mubariz Khan. The latter ascended the throne as 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, and retained it only by the 
generalship of a Hindi administrator named Hémt; 
two other Stiri nobles, cousins of Shér Shah, contested 
the throne by rising in rebel'ion in their own provin- 
ces, and all three were calling themselves Sultan— 
‘Adil Shah in M&lwa and the tract from Agra to 
Djawnpur, Sikandar from Dihli to Rohtas in the 
Pandjab, and Ibrahim in a Pandjab region further 
north still—when Humayin, who had regained 
Kabul, took advantage of the tribal squabbles among 
the Sars to reconquer his former empire. The army 
of Sikandar was defeated at Sirhind in 962/1555, and 
Humayiin went on to reoccupy Dihli without oppo- 
sition. Within six months he had died after a fall 
from a height, and his elder son Akbar, then not 
fourteen years of age, succeeded to the Mughal 
throne. For details of this complicated period see 
DIHLI SULTANATE; HUMAYUN; ISLAM SHAH SUR; 
SHER SHAH SUR; SIKANDAR SHAH SUR; sUrs; and, for 
domestic affairs under the Siri dynasty, also DIHLT; 
NARNAWL; ROHTAS; ROHTASGARH; SAHSARAM. 

On Akbar’s accession the three Siri ex-monarchs 
were still active, although Muhammad ‘Adil was 
shortly afterwards killed in a clash with Bahadur 
Shah of Bengal; Sikandar was the most dangerous, 
although Muhammad ‘Adil’s old minister, Hémi, 
was also campaigning against the Mughals, ostensibly 
on behalf of his former master but privately on his 
own account. Hémi soon occupied Dihli, but was 


killed in the battle between his followers and Akbar’s 
smaller force at the familiar plain of Panipat in 964/ 
1556. Sikandar Sir resisted until mid-964/1557 before 
surrendering. The Mughal generals quickly recaptured 
Adjmér, Gwaliyar and Djiawnpur [¢q.v.], the young 
emperor remaining under the influence of the “haram 
party”, his former nurses and foster-mother and their 
husbands and children, at Agra. Since Akbar’s 
tutor, the general Bayram Khan [q.v.], was a Shi‘ 
he was unpopular at the court, and in 967/1560 
Akbar, doubtless under the persuasion of the 
“haram party’, announced that he was assuming 
charge of the government; within two years he 
was able to free himself from the karam influence 
as well. Malwa had been occupied in 968/1561, 
rebelled the following year, and was finally 
subdued by Akbar in person in 971/1564; his 
generals in that year crushed an attempt at Afghan 
resurgence in Bihar. In the next few years Akbar 
had to contend with rebellions on the part of an 
Uzbek faction at court, and of his distant relations, 
princes of the house of Timiir, the Mirzas [q.v.] of 
Katahr (later Rohilkhand), who had received small 
assignments after the Mughal restoration; the latter 
invaded Malwa and made their way to Gudjarat, 
where in the local disorder they possessed themselves 
of much land, especially in its southern provinces. 
Meanwhile the Radjpits were defeated in Citawr 
(975/1568) and, in the two following years, Rantham- 
bor and K4lindjar. The heir, Salim (later Djahangir), 
was born in 977/1569 at Sikri, where in 979/1571 
Akbar founded his new capital, later known as 
Fathpur Sikri [¢.v.). Next Gudjarat was conquered 
—one party in the civil strife had invited his assist- 
ance, and the sultanate was showing itself incapable 
of dealing with the Portuguese threat on its coast 
and its interference with the Mecca pilgrim traffic— 
in 980/1572-3. Good relations were established with 
the Portuguese to protect the pilgrim traffic; but 
about this time Akbar began to have his doubts 
about the sufficiency of Islam. 

Soon after this, Da°id Khan Kararani [q.v.], who 
had succeeded to the Bengal throne, refused to 
acknowledge Akbar’s supremacy, and invaded Bihar. 
Akbar marched against him, drove his Afghan army 
out of Bihar, and invaded Bengal; Da°ad surrendered, 
but later rebelled and was finally defeated and killed 
in 984/1576. For the affairs of Bengal and Bihar at 
this time see BANGALA (in Supplement), and references 
under DA°?0D KHAN KARARANI. Khandesh, the buffer 
state between the Mughal empire and the Deccan, 
was occupied in 985/1577. In 988/1580 the first 
Jesuit mission reached Agra; religious toleration was 
preached in the court, largely as a result of the 
influence of Abu ’l-Fadl ‘SAllami and his brother 
Faydi {¢g.v.], but that toleration now appeared to 
exclude Islam. Many Muslims, believing their faith 
in danger, supported the idea of replacing Akbar by 
an orthodox sovereign; first Bihar and later Bengal, 
where a faction of Kakshal Turks had become 
prominent, rebelled and the Kakshals proclaimed 
Akbar’s younger brother Muhammad Hakim, the 
ruler of Kabul, as their sovereign. The latter indeed 
marched on Hindustan, but was repulsed by Akbar 
and made his submission, and the rebels in the east 
were put down gradually by Akbar’s generals. In 
990/1582 he promulgated his syncretistic faith, the 
Din-i Tlahi {g¢.v.], and two years later introduced 
an [lahi {g.v.] era. The year 994/1586 saw the 
annexation of Kashmir, and a. first abortive attempt 
on Ahmadnagar. By 1001/1593 Sind, Ufisa and 
Kathiawad had made their submission, and within 
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another three years Barar, the first of the Deccan 
provinces which were the object of Mughal ambition, 
had been ceded to Akbar; the fortresses of Gawilgath 
and Narnala followed, in 1009/1600 Ahmadnagar 
was taken by storm, and the following year Asirgafh 
[g.v.] fell. Akbar died in 1014/1605, his last few years 
having been clouded by disagreement with Salim, 
the heir-apparent. For India in Akbar’s time see 
AKBAR, MUGHALS, MUHAMMAD HAKiM, and references 
under the various cities and provinces mentioned 
above. For his revenue system see DARIBA, 6 b, and 
TobAR MALL. For religious tolerance in his reign 
see DJAYN and PARSI, as well as ABU ’L-FADL SALLAMI, 
FayDi and pin-1 1LAHI. For the art and literature 
fostered in his court see HIND, Architecture; HINDI; 
SABD AL-RAHIM, KHAN-I KHANAN; TASwiR, India. 

Salim succeeded, as Djahangir, to a powerful 
empire, and was soon challenged by his own son, 
Khusraw [q.v.]; his rebellion was promptly put down 
and the rebels severely punished—including the 
Sikh (q.v.] leader Guru Ardjun Singh, whose execution 
provoked the constant hostility of the Sikhs to the 
Mughal power. In the north Shah ‘Abbas [q.v.] of 
Persia laid claim to Kandahar, and Djahangir moved 
to Kabul to be near the potential trouble, at the 
same time sending armies against the Rana of 
Méwat; operations were also commenced against the 
Deccan from Burhanpur, but the former Habshi 
slave Malik ‘Anbar [{q.v.] developed guerilla tactics 
for use against the Mughals by trained bands of 
Maratha soldiers, and by 1or1g/1610 had recovered 
Ahmadnagar and expelled the imperial forces. 
Further attacks on the Deccan proved useless and 
the Mughals in fact lost more territory, which was not 
regained until 1030/1621 when prince Khurram, the 
future Shahdjahan, who had been placed in command 
of the Deccan force, met with some success at last. 
The following year Kandahar fell to Shah ‘Abbas, 
and Khurram, ordered to retake it, went into open 
rebellion against his father; he moved quickly 
through Central India and Utis4 to Bihar, and 
Malik ‘Anbar profited from the disorganization by 
taking Bidar. Khurram’s activities in the distant 
provinces of the empire led him at one point to join 
forces with Malik ‘Anbar against the imperial forces, 
but he was eventually reconciled to his father. 
Djahangir died in 1037/1627 and was buried in 
Lahawr, which he had raised to the status of a capital 
city. For details of his reign see pDJAHANGIR, MUGHALS, 
and NUR DJAHAN, and also AGRA and LAHAWR, and 
references under MALIK ‘ANBAR; for his great artistic 
interests see HIND, Architecture; BUSTAN, KASHMIR, 
SHRINAGAR; for his elaborate coinage see stkKa, and 
for paintings in his reign, TAswir, also MANOHAR, 
MANSOR. 

Shahdjahan’s reign too started with a war of 
succession, and after that a rebellion on the part of 
Khan Djahan Lédi [q.v.], who defected to Ahmad- 
nagar; this led to a renewed conflict with the Deccan 
kingdoms, Ahmadnagar being invaded in 1039/1630 
and finally surrendering to the Mughals with the 
capture of Dawlatabad (g.v.] three years later. The 
Mughals now had to take account of the Marathas 
{g.v.], some of whom had now joined the Mughal 
forces but who were always a potential source of 
danger. Attempts to take Bidjapur were at first 
unsuccessful, but a peace was concluded with that 
kingdom, in exchange for the promise of tribute, in 
1045/1636. Shortly afterwards Prince Awrangzib was 
appointed viceroy of the Deccan, and Shahdjahan 
returned north, where he began building his new 
Dihli. In 1047/1638 Kandahar was ceded to the 
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Mughals by its governor ‘Ali Mardan Khan and held 
for eleven years, after which it was retaken by the 
Persians; three attempts to recover it failed between 
1059/1649 and 1063/1653. Before these an attempt 
to subdue Balkh had been a failure. After these 
northern campaigns the Mughals again directed 
their efforts to the conquest of the Deccan until the 
sickness of Shahdjahan in 1067/1657 led his four 
sons to quarrel among themselves for the throne. 
The third son, Awrangzib, was victorious over his 
brothers Dara Shuk6h, Shah Shudja‘ and Murad 
Bakhsh (gq.v.], and assumed the imperial title, with 
the regnal name of ‘Alamgir, placing his father in 
confinement in the court of Agra where he died in 
1076/1666. For Shahdjahan’s reign see SHAHDJAHAN, 
MUGHALS, and references under MARATHAS; for 
events in the north see also KANDAHAR; for the 
Deccan see DAKHAN, also BIDJAPUR, NIZAM SHAHis, 
and references under HAYDARABAD; for Awrangzib’s 
early career as governor of the Deccan see AWRANG- 
zis. For Shahdjahan’s buildings see, in addition 
to HIND, Architecture, AGRA, DIHLI, LAHAWR, TAD] 
MAHALL, 

Before Awrangzib had assumed the throne, the 
western Deccan had already been troubled by 
Shivadji [g.v.] the Maratha adventurer, who had 
encroached more than once on the iniperial dominions, 
and had met with success against the ‘Adil Shahi 
armies as well. He was attacked by the Mughal 
armies, to whom he surrendered in 1076/1666, con- 
cluding a treaty which gave him the right to collect 
one-fourth (Cawth) of the revenues in Bidjapur; this 
was no doubt agreed by Awrangzib with a view to 
weakening the Bidjapur resources, but its effects 
were far-reaching as the right to cawth was arrogated 
by Shivadji’s Maratha followers wherever they later 
conquered; for details see MARATHAS, also references 
under HAYDARABAD, ii. When various Afghan tribes 
(Yusufzays, Afridis) rebelled beyond the Indus in and 
after 1082/1671, Awrangzib went to Hasan Abdal 
[g.v.] for two years, which gave Shivadji even more 
scope to continue his depredations in the Deccan. 
He assumed the insignia of royalty, and abandoning 
an alliance with the ‘Adil Shahis, he joined forces 
with the Kutb Shahis to invade the Madras coastal 
tracts (the ‘‘Carnatic” of British historians; see 
KARNATAKA) and Mahisur (‘‘Mysore’’) in 1085/1647, 
taking from the ‘Adil Shahis a number of their 
southern districts. When he died, six years later, he 
had created a nation out of the Marathas who had 
been the former subjects of the Ahmadnagar and 
Bidjapur sultanates, and who were to be Awrangzib’s 
strongest and most persistent rivals for the rest of 
his life—indeed, of the Mughal empire as long as it 
lasted as a power, and of the British in India as well. 
Awrangzib moved to the Deccan in 1093/1682, and 
remained there in constant warfare until his death 
25 years later. After exacting a peace treaty with 
Golkonda he captured Bidjapur in 1097/1686; 
Golkondé fell next after a siege of nearly a year; and 
within the next few years all the former forts of the 
‘Adil Shahi and Kutb Sh4hi sultanates had been 
taken, and many forts recovered from the Marathas, 
to enlarge the Mughal empire to its greatest extent. 
The years r1o1-9/1690-8 were spent trying to wear 
down the fortress of Djindji (‘‘Gingee’’), where 
Radja Ram, son and successor of Shivadji, had set 
up new headquarters; years of petty sieges against 
minor Hindi kings followed, but the army was 
becoming exhausted and a retreat was at last made 
to Ahmadnagar, where Awrangzib died in 1118/1707. 
For his reign see AWRANGZIB, MARATHAS, MUGHALS, 
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SHIVADJI; references to his bigotry under pjizya, 
iii; for the important digest of Muslim law made at 
his orders see aAL-FATAWA AL-SALAMGIRIYYA. For his 
buildings see HIND, Architecture, pDIHLI and LAHAWR. 

The Deccan sultanates, the last two of which 
were extinguished by Awrangzib, grew out of the 
chaotic Bahmani empire, its provincial governors 
having gradually asserted their autonomy since about 
895/1490. Their history is a record of continuous 
strife among them, with occasional uneasy alliances 
but rarely the community of interest to combine 
against their common foes. The immediate successors 
of the Bahmanis in Bidar were the Barid Shahis, 
whose domination over the later Bahmanis has been 
noticed above. Their sultanate was gradually whittled 
away in the north and west by Bidjdpur, against 
whom they were allied on several occasions with 
the neighbouring sultanates. The Rayéir [q.v.] d6°ab 
was a continuous bone of contentidn between 
Bidjapur and Vidjayanagara [q¢.v.], and the only 
occasion on which the four southern sultans seem 
to have been united in a common cause is in 972/ 
1564-5 when their confederacy finally crushed the 
power of Vidjayanagara at the battle of Talikofa 
[g.v.]. Bidar was finally annexed by Bidjapur in 
1028/1619. For details of this sultanate see BARID 
sHAHIs, also BAHMANis and BIDAR. 

The ‘Im4d Sh&hi sultanate of Baradr was remote 
enough to stand aside from part of the Deccan 
conflicts, although there were occasional border 
clashes with the Nizim Shahis of Ahmadnagar. In 
933/1527 Baradr was invaded by the Nizam Shahis 
and the Barid Shdhis; the ruler, ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Imad 
Shah, fled to Khandésh from where he invited the 
help of Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat, who promptly 
invaded the Deccan [see BAHADUR SHAH GUDJARATI]. 
The ruler was restored, and Bardr was for some time 
left unmolested while the larger sultanates were 
quarrelling among themselves. In 969/1561-2 Darya 
“Imad Shah, the son of ‘Ala? al-Din, had been succeed- 
ed by his infant son Burhan, and the minister Tufal 
Khan took de facto control over the sultanate. The 
latter stood aloof from the confederacy which 
defeated the Vidjayanagara kingdom, and plundered 
the Nizam Shahi dominions while their ruler was at 
Talikofa; the ‘Adil Shah and Nizam Shab sultans 
invaded Barar in 973/1566 to punish Tufal, but 
strife between them saved the ‘Imad Shahi state 
from destruction at that time. Eventually the Nizam 
Shahis, intent on strengthening their position to 
match that of the ‘Adil Shahis who had annexed 
many former Vidjayanagara possessions in the south, 
again invaded Barar in 981-2/1574-5, capturing 
Tufal Khan in Narnala and forcing the surrender of 
Gawilgath; with the imprisonment of Tufal Khan 
and Burhan ‘Imad Shah, the Barar sultanate was 
extinguished and absorbed in the Nizam Shahi 
dominions, For the detailed history of this sultanate 
see “IMAD SHAHIS, GAWILGARH, ILICPUR, NARNALA, 
as well as references under NIZAM SHAHIs. 

The Nizam Shahis, like the Barid Shahis and 
“Imad shahis, were Sunnis, although after about 
944/1537 Burhan I adopted Shi‘ism. The ancestral 
home of the Nizam Shahi kings was at Pathri in 
Barar, the claim to which led to several Nizam 
Shahi raids on ‘Imad Shahi territory. For the most 
part, however, the Nizam Shahis were in a constant 
state of dispute with their larger neighbours, the 
‘Adil Shahis and the Kutb Sh&his, in turn, one 
sultanate always eventually being compelled to 
intervene in a war between any two others lest the 
balance of power be upset to the disadvantage of the 


non-belligerent party. In this strange way the rival 
sultanates were in fact able to keep going where the 
Bahmanis had failed, and to destroy the powerful 
Vidjayanagara kingdom to their south. To give an 
account of these three sultanates seriatim would 
involve unnecessary repetition and, since the political 
history of each is so closely bound to that of its 
neighbours, would fail to show clearly the events in 
the Deccan in relation to a chronological framework; 
the purely domestic affairs of each sultanate are 
less relevant to the history of Islam in India, for each 
“produced more history than it could consume local- 
ly.” 

Yusuf, the founder of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty, 
had been a Shi‘i and established that form of Islam 
in his dominions. On his death in 915/1510 his son 
Isma‘il was a minor, and a regent reintroduced the 
Sunni faith; this was politically to the disadvantage 
of the “foreigners”, who were as powerful a faction 
in Bidjapur as they had been in the Bahmani sultan- 
ate, and were on this occasion successful in returning 
to power and reintroducing Shi‘ism. But the state 
was torn by political rivalry, and was not powerful 
enough to prevent the Portuguese from capturing 
Goa [see sINDABUR] later that year. Their troubles 
with Vidjayanagara immediately followed when that 
state, in 916/1510, annexed the Rayéiar [g.v.] dead. 
Four years later Bidjapur was strong enough to 
defeat Amir ‘Ali Barid, who had established a pro- 
vincial governor at Gulbarga—now virtually part 
of the Bidjapur state—on behalf of the puppet 
Bahmani king. Shortly after this the ‘Adil Shahi 
sultan, in reward for extricating a Persian ambassador 
from detention at Bidar, had received recognition of 
his royal title from Shih Isma‘il, the Safawi sultan. 
By 927/1521 Bidjapur was in a position to try to 
recapture the Raytir d6°4b, although the attack 
failed; the Hindi king had been incited to take the 
dab by Amir ‘Ali Barid, against whom Bidjapur 
sought an alliance with Ahmadnagar, marrying the 
sister of the Bidjapur king to the Nizam Shahi 
sultan. But the princess’s dowry, the fort of Shélapur 
[g-v.], was never ceded to Ahmadnagar, and so in 
931/1525 the Nizim Shahis, in alliance with Barar 
and Bidar, invaded Bidjapur but were defeated and 
driven out. The invasion of Barar by Bidar and 
Ahmadnagar, which resulted in the Gudjarat sultan 
Bahadur Shah’s attack on the Deccan, has already 
been mentioned; Ahmadnagar and Bidj4pur were 
on this occasion united against the invader, but even 
on this occasion Amir ‘Ali Barid had tried to inter- 
fere between them and Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah marched 
to Bidar to punish him. Bidar fell, but was restored 
to the Barid Shahis on condition that Kalyani and 
Kandhar [gqy.v.] were ceded to Bidjapur, and that 
assistance should be given to recapture the d0ab. 
Raytir and Mudgal were regained shortly, but the 
Barid Shahis did not in fact cede the two northern 
forts. In 937/153 Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat had 
annexed Malwa and Burhan Nizim Shah, alarmed 
by his growth of power, offered allegiance to him 
and obtained from him recognition of his royal 
title; Bahadur’s aim was to enlist Burhan’s support 
against the Mughals, but secretly Burhan suggested 
to Humayin an attack on Gudjarat. Later that 
year Burhan’s insolence to IsmA‘il ‘Adil Shah, who 
was attempting to force the promised cession of 
Kalyani and Kandhar, led to further Ahmadnagar- 
Bidjapur war, in which the Nizam Shahis were 
defeated; but next year, 938/1532, an agreement was 
reached between these two powers permitting 
Ahmadnagar to annex Barar and Bidjapur to annex 
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Golkondd. The campaigns started, but were cut 
short by the death of Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah, in 941/1534, 
upon which first Malli Khan and shortly afterwards 
Ibrahim succeeded to the Bidjapur throne. Ibrahim 
reintroduced the Sunni faith, dismissed the “‘foreign- 
ers”, and introduced Kannada and Marathi as court 
languages in place of Persian—thus allowing the 
employment of many Hindis in the administration. 
A few years afterwards Burhan Nizam Shah was 
converted to Shi‘ism, and consequently relations 
worsened between him and Ibrahim; in 947/1540 
Burhan marched again on the ‘Adil Shahi kingdom 
and annexed Shdélapur, then drove Ibrahim out of 
Bidjapur, occupied the town, and set off in pursuit 
of Ibrahim; the latter received reinforcements and 
drove the invaders to Dawlatabad, where Burhan 
bought peace by relinquishing his claim to Shdlapur. 
Smarting under his defeat he persuaded Djamshid 
Kutb Shah and the radja of Vidjayanagara to join 
a confederacy against Bidjapur in 950/1543. These 
three powers, together with ‘Ali Barid, invaded 
Bidjapur that year and the next without success; on 
a third attempt ‘Ali Barid decided to support the 
Sunni Ibrahim rather than the Shi‘i Burhan, causing 
the latter to invade Bidar and taking three strong- 
holds on the Bidar-Bidjapur border. In the conse- 
quent troubles in Bidjapur a disaffected minister 
and the king’s younger brother, ‘Abd Allah, sought 
the aid of the Portuguese at Goa, who were claiming 
the Konkan coast. A rebellion in the Konkan was 
crushed by Ibrahim. Further attacks on ‘Adil Shahi 
territory were made by Burhan, with Vidiayanagara 
support, in 954/1547 and 959/1552, the Rayéir 
d6°ab again being annexed to Vidjayanagara on the 
latter occasion. In 961/1553 Burhan died and 
eventually his son Husayn gained the Ahmadnagar 
throne after a war of succession. Djamshid Kutb 
Shah had similarly been succeeded by his youngest 
brother Ibrahim, At this time the ‘Adil Shahis 
actually turned to Vidjayanagara for assistance in 
962/1555, against a rebel noble Sayf ‘Ayn al-Mulk, 
and alone waged war against the Portuguese in the 
northern Konkan. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah died in 965/ 
1558 and was succeeded by his son ‘Ali, who re- 
established the Shii faith and readmitted the 
“foreigners”. On ‘Ali's enlisting Vidjayanagara aid 
again, this time for the recovery of Shdlapur, his 
kingdom was again attacked by the Nizam Shahi 
and Kutb Shahi forces; but the Kutb Shahi oppo- 
sition was suddenly withdrawn: the Kutb Shahis 
could not risk supporting a Sunni state against a 
Shi‘i one. ‘Ali’s demands for the return of Shdlapur 
aud Kalyani became more insistent, and in 967/1559 
it was Ahmadnagar which was invaded, by the 
‘Adil Shahis, Kutb Shahis, and a large Vidjayanagara 
contingent; a Barar army soon joined in, invading 
Ahmadnagar from the east. The Kutb Shahi ruler 
later withdrew and the ‘Imad Shahi contingent 
changed sides, but still Husayn Nizam Shah had 
to sue for peace from the Vidjayanagara commander 
who had now become the dominant party in the 
confederacy. Bidjapur and Vidjayanagara continued 
the campaigns for the next few years; but the Hindi 
army of Vidjayanagara offended allies and enemies 
alike by their excesses on their campaigns, including 
desecrating mosques and violating and enslaving 
Muslim women; their arrogant radja now demanded 
large tracts of land from both Golkonda and Bidjapur. 
On this the Muslim rulers sank their differences, and 
in 972/1564-5 marched on Vidjayanagara and defeated 
an enormous army at the battle of TAlikofa [g.v.]. 
The Vidjayanagara empire was destroyed and its 
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lands divided among the victors. The Muslim alliance 
did not last long: the Nizam Shahis, where Husayn 
had been succeeded by Murtada, and the ‘Adil 
Shahis were soon at war again, although in 977/ 
1569-70 they again united against a common enemy, 
the Portuguese. The ‘Adil Shahis attacked Goa, the 
Nizam Shahis Cewal (‘‘Chaul’’); but the Portuguese 
were so adroit at manipulating dissensions in their 
opponents’ forces, and in playing off one enemy 
against the other, that both towns held fast against 
overwhelming odds and the attackers were forced 
to conclude peace treaties. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah turned 
to the former Vidjayanagara territories for easier 
conquests, and it was this aggrandisement of the 
Bidjapur lands which caused similar ambitions on 
the part of Ahmadnagar, whose ruler annexed Barar 
in 981-2/1574-5, as mentioned above. A general state 
of warfare persisted between Ahmadnagar and 
Bidjapur for some years to come, not without 
internal troubles such as the rebellion of a Nizam 
Shahi prince in 987/1579 who fled to Akbar; later 
wars of succession in Ahmadnagar between 996/1588 
and 999/1591 ended in the accession of that prince 
as Burhan II. In Bidj4pur the minor Ibrahim II 
had succeeded ‘Ali I, and the Habshi Dilawar Khan 
rose to supreme power, re-establishing the Sunni 
faith (for the Habshi factions in both sultanates see 
HABSHI); during the Bidjapur internal struggles, the 
Ahmadnagar forces contested Naldrug [9.v.J, a 
border fort between the two states. Before the 
accession of Burhan II in Ahmadnagar the effective 
control of the state had been in the hands of one 
Diamal Khan, a Mahdawi, who persecuted Sunni 
and Shi alike, which led to the intervention of 
Bidjapur and the defeat of Djam4l Khan a few months 
before the millennium. At least four contending 
factions in Ahmadnagar after the death of Burhan II 
in 1003/1595 led the minister to appeal for help 
from Mur4ad [q.v.], Akbar’s second son, governor of 
Gudjarat; Burhan II, though once in Akbar’s 
service, had refused to swear fealty to the Mughals, 
and in fact the Mughal armies in Gudjarat and 
Malwa were already preparing for an attack on 
Ahmadnagar when the appeal arrived. The city of 
Ahmadnagar was soon under siege, and in 1004/1596 
Cand Bibi, sister of Burhan II and widowed queen 
of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I, purchased its liberty by the 
cession of Barar. The fortresses of Gawilgath and 
Narnala held out, only to fall to the Mughals two 
years later, and after another two years Ahmadnagar 
itself was finally taken by storni, For the Mughals 
in the province after that date see above. Malik 
‘Anbar [g.v.] held the state together for another 
twenty-five years, ousting the Mughals and restoring 
a nominal Nizam Shahi dynasty; but Ahmadnagar 
was disintegrating under Mughal pressure, and 
Bidjapur was able to acquire more of Ahmadnagar 
territory. In 1046/1636 the Mughals at last invaded 
Bidjapur and forced a peace by which Mughal 
suzerainty was acknowledged, and the region was 
comparatively peaceful for the next twenty years; 
Shahdjahan objected to the succession of ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah II in 1068/1656 and ordered the invasion of 
the kingdom, but his illness stopped operations. 
Bidjapur now faced danger from another quarter, 
the Maratha armies who had risen under Shivadji; 
and Maratha depredations slowly nibbled away the 
kingdom on the north and west until its remains fell 
to Awrangzib in 1097/1686. The Kutb Shahi kingdom 
ot Golkonda was less troubled than its neighbours 
after the battle of Talikota, and knew a long period 
of peace and prosperity under Muhammad Kuli 
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Kutb Shah during which the city of Haydarabad 
{g.v.] was built and adorned; for six years (r101-7/ 
1603-9) a Persian embassy from Shah ‘Abbas resided 
in Haydaraébad. That peace was preserved under 
Muhammad Kutb Shah, 1020-35/1611-26, although 
in 1024/1615 the Dutch established themselves at 
Masulipafam, on the Madras coast, and the English 
there seven years later. The next ruler, ‘Abd Allah 
Kutb Shah, was able to extend his dominions to the 
south, with the help of his minister Mir Djumla 
(see MUHAMMAD SA‘iD]; but the Mughals were already 
active to the north, and in 1045/1635-6 Shahdjahan 
forced the payment of tribute from Golkonda. Mir 
Djumla became increasingly powerful in the eastern 
provinces, and in a quarrel between himself and the 
king appealed for aid from prince Awrangzib; this 
led to the first Mughal siege of Golkonda in 1066/1656, 
which was bought off. In 1078/1667 the Maratha 
Shivadji exacted tribute, and was indeed provided 
with money and troops to recover some of the 
Kutb Shahi forts which had been annexed by 
Bidjapur. The accession of the last king, Abu ’l-Hasan 
Kutb Shah, in 1083/1672, was followed by the rise 
to power of two Brahman ministers; their position 
in a Muslim kingdom, the assistance given by Gol- 
konda to Bidjapur against the Mughals, and the fact 
that it was in any case a Shi‘i kingdom, were all 
sufficient cause for Awrangzib to renew the attack 
in 1096/1685; the capital, and the kingdom, fell 
to the Mughals two years later. Awrangzib had 
conquered the Deccan, but destroyed the balance of 
power; for Bidjapur and Golkonda no longer stood 
between the Mughals and the Marathas, and the 
southern states became an easy prey for disaffected 
adventurers from the north. This enormously 
complicated phase of Indian history is partly covered 
by the articles ‘ADIL SHAHS, BARID SHAHIs, BIDAR, 


BIDJAPUR, DAKHAN, DAWLATABAD, GAWILGARH, 
GOLKONDA, HABSHT, HAYDARABAD, ILICPUR, ‘IMAD 
SHAHIS, KALYANI, KANDHAR, KUTB SHAHIS, 


MARATHAS, MUDGAL, MUGHALS, MUHAMMAD sa‘ip 
Mir Djumla, NALDRUG, NARNALA, NIZAM SHAHTS, 
RAYCUR, SHOLAPUR, SINDABUR, TALIKOTA, VIDJA- 
YANAGARA; some references under sHi‘A; and articles 
on the major dynasts of the five Deccan sultanates. 

The Mughal empire lasted barely five years as an 
empire after Awrangzib’s death. There was again 
a war of succession, culminating in the accession 
of Bahadur Shah I, whose five years’ reign was a 
constant struggle to retain the Mughal] authority in his 
dominions: Kam Bakhsh, a younger brother, usurped 
Haydarabad; the Radjpits, especially in Marwat 
(see DyS6pHPUR], were in rebellion against Mughal 
authority; a rebellion of Sikhs [g.v.] broke out in the 
Pandjab; and he provoked resentment in Dihli and 
Lahawr by commanding the introduction of Shi‘i 
forms in worship. The emperor Djahandar Shah 
{qg.v.] succeeded in 1124/1712, soon to be supplanted 
by Farrukhsiyar [g.v.] supported by the Sayyid 
brothers of Barha [q¢.v. in Supplement], the effective 
kingmakers of the Mughal empire for some years to 
come. Attempts to quell the rebellions of the Radjpiits 
and Sikhs were partly successful; the Djats [¢.v.], 
near Dihli and Agra, and the Marafhds, too strong 
to be attacked, received revenue concessions. 
Farrukhsiyar attempted to remove the Sayyids, and 
was consequently deposed by them in 1131/1719. 
Neither Rafi‘ al-Daradjat nor Rafi‘ al-Dawla retained 
the throne for more than a few months before the 
Sayyids produced Muhammad Shah [g.v.]; but there 
was so little faith in the monarchy, and less in the 
Sayyids, that provincial governors and nobles were 
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able to assume independence of Dihli more or less 
as they desired. Kamar al-Din Cin Kili¢ Khan, 
entitled Nizam al-Mulk (q.v.], opposed to the Sayyids, 
abandoned his province of Malwa and established 
himself first at Asirgath; for a time he returned to 
Dihli as minister, but retired again to the Deccan 
ostensibly on hearing of Maratha depredations there. 
His deputy in the Deccan had been ordered by 
Dihli to oppose him; he defeated this deputy at the 
battle of Shakarkhelda (g.v.] in 1137/1724, and made 
himself independent in the Deccan with Haydarabad 
as his capital. Dihli could only conciliate him in his 
position of great strength with the title of Asaf 
Djah, since then borne as a hereditary title by his 
descendants, the Nizims of MHaydarabad. The 
Marathds—who were supported in their activities 
against Dihli by the Nizam—appeared now in M4lwa, 
Gudjarat, and Bundelkhand. The Djats grew in 
power, and an imperial officer, ‘Ali Muhammad 
han, had become practically independent in Katahr 
(later Rohilkhand (q.v.]) to the east of Dihli. Badiji 
Rao, the PeshwA (g.v] of the new Maratha empire, 
was recognized as governor of Malwa in 1148/1735, 
and constantly demanded from the Mughals fresh 
territory and tribute. Shortly after this Nadir Shah 
(¢.v.], who had become ruler of Persia, raided Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Kabul, and large numbers of 
Afghan refugees took refuge with the pro-Afghan 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan in Rohilkhand. Nadir Shih’s 
advance on India continued, and in 1131/1739 Dibli 
was sacked by his army and a general massacre of 
the inhabitants began; after collecting what treasure 
he could—enough to keep Persia free of taxes for 
three years!—he restored Muhammad Shah to his 
throne and left, annexing Kabul and the trans-Indus 
provinces on the way. Dihli was left stupefied and 
desolate. 

The province of Bengal was less disturbed than 
the centre. Its government after the time of Awrang- 
zib, together with the provinces of Bihar, Ufisa and 
Allahabad, was held first by Dja‘far Khan, known 
better as Murshid Kuli Khan [g.v.]; his son-in-law 
Shudja‘ al-Dawla [g.v.] after him had handled the 
province well; but the successor of Shudja‘, Sarfaraz 
Khan, a weakling, was supplanted in early 1153/ 
1740 by SAliwirdi Khan (q.v.}], who was twice success- 
ful in repelling attempted Maratha invasions of 
Bengal. The Marathads were, however, successful in 
Utisaé, which was surrendered to them in 1164/1751. 
‘Aliwitdi Khan was succeeded in 1171/1756 by 
Siradj al-Dawla, who was defeated the following 
year by Clive at Plassey. 

Nadir Shah was murdered in 1160/1747, and an 
opportunist commander of his, Apmad Khan, took 
over the royal possessions and the royal title as 
Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.], and advanced with an 
army through the Pandjab to Dihli; defeated by 
an imperial army, the Afghans retreated. They 
returned two years later to besiege Lahawr, and the 
revenue of part of the Pandjab was ceded to them. 
A third invasion, in 1165/1751, brought them Multan 
and the remainder of the Pandjab; in 1170/1757 
a fourth invasion took Dihli and ransacked it; two 
years later a Durrani army came to expel the Mara- 
thas from the Pandjab, and by 1174/1761 the Maratha 
power in the north was broken at the third battle 
of Panipat in which the Durranis were joined by 
Mughal, Awadh and Rohilla troops. These Rohillas, 
the Afghans of Rohilkhand, had more than once 
tisen against Dihli and the virtually independerit 
province of Awadh, and had been on a previous 
occasion subdued by Maratha troops invited by Dihli. 
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The Durranis on their numerous visits had acted 
as the rulers of the Mughal empire; when they were 
absent the real power was manipulated by the 
governor of Awadh, Safdar Djang [q.v.], the nephew 
and successor of SaSadat Khan {9,v.], a Persian Shi‘. 
The titular monarch at the time of Panipat was 
Shah ‘Alam II, who had tried to gain control of 
Bihar and Bengal without success. He came under 
British protection from 1765 to 1771 when he was 
recalled to Dibli after the Marafhads had again risen 
to power; but Awadh, under Shudja‘ al-Dawla, the 
Djats of Bharatpur, and the Rohilla leader Nadjib 
Khan held the balance of power, rather than any 
remnant of Mughal authority. On an occasion when 
the Marafhas were engaged elsewhere the Rohilla 
Ghulém Khan, in 1788, attacked Dihli and seized 
and blinded Shah ‘Alam II, and the Maratha leader 
Sindhia continued his virtual domination of Dihli. 
In 1803 the Maratha army was thoroughly defeated 
by the British general Lord Lake, and under British 
protection Shih ‘Alam II was restored to his barren 
title and hollow empire: although titular monarchs 
remained until the deposition of Bahadur Shah II 
in 1857 after the Mutiny, the Mughal empire had 
ceased to exist. For the period of the later Mughals 
see MUSHALS, BAHADUR SHAH I, DJAHANDAR SHAH, 
FARRUKHSIYAR, MUHAMMAD SHAH, SHAH ‘SALAM I, 
BAHADUR SHAH II; DJATS, MARATHAS, RADJPUTS, 
SIKHS; NIZAM AL-MULK; NADIR SHAH}; AHMAD SHAH 
DURRANI; ROHILLAS ;PANIPAT. For Awadh see AWADH, 
SACADAT KHAN, SAFDAR DJANG, LAKHNA’U. For the 
events in the Deccan after 1137/1724 see NIZAM AL- 
MULK and HAYDARABAD. For Bengal see BANGALA (in 
Supplement), MURSHID KULI KHAN, SALIWIRDI KHAN, 
SIRAD] AL-DAWLA, MIR DJA‘FAR, also CALCUTTA, 
DHAKA, MURSHIDABAD. 

To the south-west of the Nizim of Haydarabad’s 
dominions, in Mahisur (‘‘Mysore”’), a ruler who 
established himself about 1750 was Haydar ‘Ali 
[q.v.], who fought against the local Marathas, against 
the Nizam, with the Nizam, or with the French, 
against the British, and carved out for himself a large 
kingdom. He died in 1782 and was succeeded by his 
son Tipd [g.v.], who was killed in a British attack in 
1799. For this region and its events see HAYDAR ‘ALI, 
TIPU SULTAN, MAHISUR, SHRIRANGAPATTANAM. 

After 1857 there was in effect no Muslim rule in 
India. For the history of the Muslim community 
thereafter see MusLIMs. The community was edu- 
cationally backward and thus at a disadvantage in 
matters of government in comparison with the 
Hindis. For aspects of the betterment of the commun- 
ity see especially AHMAD KHAN, ‘ALIGARH, DEOBAND, 
DJAM‘IYYA, DJAMI‘A, TADRIs; also DyaRIpa, India 
(in Supplement). For Muslim involvement in politics 
see H1zB, India; INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS; MUSLIM 
LEAGUE. For events leading up to the division of what 
has hitherto been called India in this article into the 
two dominions (later republics) of India (Bharat) and 
Pakistan, see PAKISTAN, also DJINAH, MUHAMMAD ‘ALT; 
LIYAKAT ‘ALI KHAN; MUHAMMAD IKBAL; for the consti- 
tution and government of Pakistan see pusTirR xiv 
and HUKUMa Vv. 

It is perhaps not quite correct to say that there 
was no Muslim rule in the sub-continent before 1947, 
since the British government did recognize inde- 
pendent “‘Native States”, some of which were under 
autonomous Muslim rulers, where the British 
retained the right to intervene if requirements of 
public safety demanded it and were represented by 
Residents officially appointed. Haydarabad was the 
largest of the Muslim states, but there were many 
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smaller ones. See, for example, BAHAWALPUR, BHOPAL, 
DJUNAGARH, KASHMIR (under a Hindi Maharadja 
but with a predominantly Muslim population), 
KHAYRPUR, RAMPUR. See also BALUCISTAN. 
Bibliography: A separate bibliography to 
cover the various aspects of the Muslim history 
of the sub-continent would be enormous and would 
duplicate the detailed bibliographies of the many 
entries referred to above; reference should there- 
fore be made to the special bibliographies given 
under each article. (J. Burton-Pace) 


v. — IsLamM 
(a) Growth of Muslim society 


The growth of Muslim society in India took place 
through four processes—conquest, conversion, colo- 
nization and migration. It is difficult to say what 
proselytizing agencies worked in Sind, but we are 
told that on the instructions of the Umayyad Caliph 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz an announcement was made 
that whoever embraced Islam in Sind would be 
accorded all the rights enjoyed by the Arab rulers 
themselves. Some tribes of Sind consequently 
embraced Islam, Dahir’s son, Djay Singh, being one 
of them. But when the Umayyad political control 
weakened in Sind, they went back to their original 
faiths. Mukaddasi found that the impact of Islam 
was confined to only a few towns. In Makr4n, he 
writes, the people were Muslims only in name. 

The rise of Ghazna under Sultan Mahmud (388- 
421/998-1030) marked the beginning of a new era in 
the history of Indian Islam, yet Mahmiid’s invasions 
created a gulf between Islam and Hinduism. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the ruler of Baran, 
Rai Hardat, had embraced Islam with 10,000 of his 
followers at the hands of Mahmiid (‘Utbi, 305; 
‘Unsuri, 141), the general effect of his invasions was 
not favourable (al-Birini, Kitdd al-Hind, tr. 
Sachau, 22). 

The establishment of the Ghaznavid hold on the 
Pandjab linked India with the cultural centres of 
mediaeval ‘Adjam. However, the real growth of 
Indo-Muslim society took place after the Ghirid 
conquest of northern India. References to conversions 
at the hands of Shihab al-Din Muhammad Ghiri 
(d. 602/1206) or of his slave-officers are few and far 
between (Minhadj, 152; Firishta, i, 59). The Sultans 
of Delhi did not devise any agency for conversion, 
and minor acts of royal favour, as recorded by 
Ibn Battita (iii, 179; tr. von MZik, 82), could 
hardly act as incentives to change one’s faith. When 
Muhammad b. Tughluk (725-52/1325-51) embarked 
upon his Deccan experiment, one of his objects was 
to prepare the ground for the spread of Islam in that 
region (Nizami, Salatin-i Dihli kay madhhabi 
vudjhanat, 338-45). He exhorted the saints and the 
‘ulama? to go to different parts of the country to 
propagate Islam. But if Muhammad b. Tughluk 
helped in the expansion of Islam in the south or in 
the growth of Muslim society in that region it was 
done indirectly. Muslim society grew in India through 
conversions which took place voluntarily at tribal 
levels, and often through the peaceful persuasion of 
Muslim mystics. 

The social set-up of India in the 5th/11th and the 
6th/12th centuries was based on the principle of 
caste. According to al-Biriini the caste Hindus lived 
within the city walls and enjoyed all the privileges 
of city life, the non-caste people were compelled to 
live outside the city walls and were denied all civic 
amenities, as the idea of physical pollution was one 
of the basic principles of the Hindu social system. 
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Gw Gwaliyar 
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(Dakhan, Sind) 
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I 1fawa 
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Kdj = Kannawdj 
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Mns = Manstra 

Mr Murshidabad 

Ms = Madras 
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My  Myobaung 
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Nw  Nawd4nagar 
(Djamnagar) 

P Pandua 

Pk = Pakpatfan 

Pl Palanpur 

Po Pafna 

Pp Panipat 

Pr Parenda 

Psh  Parashawar 
(Peshawar) 

Pt Patan (Anhilwada, 
Nahrwala) 

Pa Piina (Poona) 

R Rampur 

Ré = Rayéiir 

Rg —_- Rohtasgarh 
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When the Muslims conquered these caste-cities they 
threw open their gates to everybody, with the result 
that the egalitarian principles of Islam attracted 
large number of non-caste Hindus and professional 
groups to the fold of Islam. It was this conversion of 
the lower caste population to Islam which swelled 
Muslim society in this country. The Muslim saints 
handled the problem of conversion with great 
sympathy, understanding and love. The Cishti 
saints, for instance, attracted the Hindus to the 
Muslim way of life, without demanding formal 
conversion (Fawd?id al-fu?dd, 182-3, 153), taught the 
adhiky to them without demanding initiation into the 
mystic fold (Maktibdat-i Kalimi, 74, 25), and when 
any Hindu desired that his conversion be not 
disclosed to his family or tribe, they readily agreed. 
This sympathetic and comprehending attitude 
enhanced the effect of their persuasion. According 
to Abu ’l-Fadl and Dara Shukoh, Shaykh Mu‘in al- 
Din Cishti converted large numbers of non-Muslims 
to Islam (A?in-i Akbari, ed. Sir Sayyid, 207; Safinat 
al-awliya?, 93). Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar con- 
verted to Islam numerous tribes living in and around 
Pak-patan. Even as late as the roth/16th century, 
‘Abd al-Kadir Bada?ini saw Shaykh Déaid of 
Lahore converting 50 to 100 Hindus and their 
families to Islam every day (Muntakhab al-tawarikh, 
iii, 34-5). This process continued throughout the 
mediaeval period. Arnold (The preaching of Islam, 
255-93) has thrown revealing light on the réle of 
mystics in the expansion of Muslim society in India. 

In addition to this, population pressure and 
disturbed conditions in Central Asia and Persia 
drove large numbers of Muslim families to India 
during the 6th/1zth and the 7th/13th centuries. 
Later the Afghan rulers invited many Afghan families 
to come and settle in India. Many Shi‘a families 
migrated from Persia and settled in the south. The 
process of Muslim settlement under the Hindu 
vadjas, which had begun with the Arabs, continued 
also later. There are references to the presence of 
Muslims at Kannawdj, Bahrait, Bad4?in, Benares 
and Adjmir and some other towns of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar before the establishment of Muslim 
political power in these areas (Nizami, Religion and 
politics in India during the 13th century, 76-8). With 
the establishment of Turkish rule, these early 
Muslim settlements turned into great religious and 
cultural centres. 

The masdjid, the madrasa and the khankah sustained 
the community life of the Indian Muslims and con- 
tributed to its expansion. The masdjids sustained the 
external structure of the faith; the madrasas supplied 
the intellectual nourishment, while the khdnkahs 
ensured that the fervour of spiritual life did not 
freeze in the day to day life of the community. 


(b) Growth of Muslim religious thought 


Muslim religious thought during the 6th/1rzth and 
the zth/13th centuries was exercised within the 
framework of classics produced outside India on the 
different branches of religious sciences. In tafsir, the 
Kashshaf of Zamakhshari and the Tafsiy of Imam 
Nasiri, in hadith the Masharik al-anwar, in fikh the 
Hiddya and the manual of al-Kudiri, and in 
tasawwuf, the Rik al-arwah, the Kimiya-i sa‘adat 
and the ‘Awérif al-ma‘arif dominated the scene 
and the general trend—produced by the spectacle 
of the dissolution of the Muslim social and 
political structure of mediaeval ‘Adjam at the 
hands of the Mongols—was to preserve existing 


of thought and enquiry. A subtle conflict between 
the Ash‘ari and the Mu‘tazili attitudes is, however, 
discernible in the religious thought of the period. 

With the introduction of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works 
(Fusis al-hikam and al-Futékat al-Makkiyya) in 
India during the 7th/13th century there was a stir 
in Muslim religious thought. Since the pantheistic 
ideas of the Great Shaykh were in consonance with 
the spirit of the Upanishads, they became identified 
with the movement of rapprochement between the 
Hindu and the Muslim religious attitudes. The rise 
of mystic poetry in Ghazna at this time and the 
composition of the mathnawit of Djalal al-Din Rimi 
[g.v.]—which was first quoted in the mystic gatherings 
of Shaykh Nasir al-Din Ciragh (675-757/1276-1356)— 
further strengthened the influence of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
thought. Eminent scholars, like Sayyid ‘Ali Hama- 
dani (d. 786/1384), Sharaf al-Din Dihlawi (d. 795/ 
1392), and Shaykh ‘Ali Maha?imi (d. 835/1431), wrote 
commentaries on the Fusts al-hikam, and Shaykh 
‘Ali Maha?imi even attempted a commentary on the 
Kur’an (Tabsir al-Rahman wa taysir al-Manndn) in 
the light of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas. It became the 
theme of Mas‘id Bak’s (d. 800/1397) poetic com- 
positions and inspired also his prose-work, Mir?at 
al-‘arifin. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas had become fairly 
popular in Muslim religious circles when Ibn 
Taymiyya’s teachings reached India through one of 
his pupils, Imam ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ardabili (Ibn Battita, 
iii, 252; tr. von MZik, 128), and Muhammad b. 
Tughluk came under its influence. It found its 
reflection in the Tughluk sultan’s attitude towards 
different problems of religion and politics, particu- 
larly his relations with the mystics. As was inevitable, 
there ensued a conflict between the ideas of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi and those of Ibn Taymiyya. The orthodox 
section of Muslim society had so far tolerated the 
acceptance of pantheistic ideas by the mystics as a 
basis for their spiritual experience, but now that it 
became the basis for the organization of small social 
groups—as one finds in the Futéhat-i Firtiz Shahi 
(Aligarh ed., 8-10)—they viewed it as a serious 
threat to the very structure of the shari‘a and its 
function as the regulator of the Muslim conscience. 
The ‘ulama@? and the Tughlukid sultans began to 
combat the tendencies released by the pantheists. 
The production of an enormous literature on /tkh 
during the 8th/14th century—more than in any 
other period of Indian history—was inspired by a 
desire to provide a defensive ideological apparatus 
against the upsurge of pantheistic ideas which 
seemed to weaken the external structure of faith. 

While accepting wahdat al-wudjud as the basis of 
all spiritual experience, Shaykh Nasir al-Din Ciragh 
emphasized close adherence to the Kur?dn and the 
sunna and discontinued many mystic practices (e.g., 
prostration before the skaykh), which did not 
conform to the externals of the shari‘a. He did not 
agree with many of the ideas of Ibn Taymiyya 
(Khayr al-madjalis, intr. 29-31), but he met the 
challenge of the time by making a serious effort to 
bridge the gulf between the formalist scholars and the 
mystics. That a mystic of his eminence should be 
styled ‘‘the second Abii Hanifa’”’ shows the extent to 
which in his own person he had succeeded in bridging 
the gulf. His disciple Sayyid Muhammad Gisii Daraz 
criticized the thought of Ibn al-‘Arabi, and even 
planned to write a book in refutation of his ideas 
(Maktabat-i Shah Muhibb Allah, Aligarh University 
MS, 90). 

For some time the balance seems to have been in 


knowledge rather than to explore new avenues | favour of Ibn Taymiyya’s school of thought, but the 
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views of Ibn al-‘Arabi, which provided the necessary 
ideological meeting-ground for Islam and Hinduism, 
made a deeper impact and the stream of religious 
thought began to flow in that direction. The 9th/15th 
and the roth/16th centuries saw a mushroom growth 
of new sects, ideologies, philosophies and attitudes in 
India, most of them based on a pantheistic approach 
to religion. The Bhakti movement, the Shattari order, 
and the Rawshaniyya sect were the expressions of 
the same attitude, which laid greater emphasis on the 
spirit than on the form of religion. Shaykh Muham- 
mad Ghawth of Gwéaliyar translated Amrit Kund 
into Persian, and thereby introduced Hindu mystical 
ideas and Yogic practices into the Sifi discipline. 
Bayazid Ansari, the founder of the Rawshaniyya 
movement, laid greater emphasis on theinteriorization 
of religious rites and practices than on outward con- 
forming to the externals of religion. When Akbar 
appeared on the Indian scene, the ideas of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi held sway. In his eagerness to evolve a 
common religious outlook, Akbar made certain 
experiments with the ideological support of panthe- 
istic philosophy, which hurt the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the orthodox section and produced fears 
that in the process of evolving an amalgam of 
different religions the individuality of Islam might 
be jeopardized. Had Akbar not intervened, Indo- 
Muslim religious thought would probably have 
proceeded on entirely different lines, but Akbar’s 
attempt to assume the leadership of these syncretic 
forces provoked a severe reaction, which expressed 
itself on one side in the production of hadith and 
juristic literature by scholars like Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Hakk Muhaddith and on the other side gave birth 
to the powerful movement of the Nakshbandi 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi [g.v.], popularly known as 
Mudjaddid-i Alf-i Thani. 

Under the influence of his teacher Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Wahbhab Muttaki, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk had followed 
a very cautious and non-committal policy towards 
the ideas of Ibn al-‘Arabi (Akhbar al-akhyar, 263), 
but Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi published abroad his 
tirade against Ibn al-‘Arabi’s pantheistic approach 
to religion and mysticism. He considered it an 
expression of an immature spiritual experience, 
fraught with great dangers to Muslim society and 
religion, as it facilitated the absorption of ideas and 
practices by Muslims which ran counter to the 
monotheistic ideals of Islam. He condemned on that 
account the religious experiments of Akbar. Drawing 
his inspiration from the Kur?dnic verse, ‘‘For you 
yours, and for me my religion” (CIX, 6), he declared 
against an admixture of Muslim and non-Muslim— 
Hindu, Buddhist, Djayn and other—ideas by 
Akbar. He succeeded in winning over large numbers 
of Mughal nobles to his side, and through them he 
sought to bring about a change in the atmosphere 
of the court. Djahangir had to give up Akbar’s 
policy of meddling in religion and making religious 
experiments, while Shahdjahan and Awrangzib 
came definitely under the impact of Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi’s ideas. Shah Kalim Allah of Delhi (1060- 
1142/1650-1729) wrote to a disciple, who was trying 
in vain to influence the thought of Awrangzib, that 
the Emperor was completely under Nakshbandi 
influence and could not be converted to any other 
point of view. However, in the r1th/17th century two 
definite ideological schools—one in favour of and 
the other against the doctrine of pantheism—were 
in the field. Dara Shuk6h, Miyan Mir, Mulla Shah, 
Sarmad, Shah Muhibb Allah of Allahabad stood for 
pantheistic ideas; Awrangzib, Kh*”adja Ma‘sim (son 
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of Shaykh Ahmad), and others stood for the religious 
and spiritual concepts adumbrated by Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi. The conflict assumed such proport- 
ions that even a foreign traveller, like Bernier, 
noticed this conflict (ed. Constable, 345-7). So much 
so, that when the war of succession broke out 
between the sons of Shahdjahan it was not merely a 
conflict between the two sons of an Emperor, but a 
clash of ideals between the spirit of Mudjaddid’s 
Tawhid-i shuhidi and the spirit of Akbar’s Din-i 
ilahi. Dara Shuk6h had written the Madjma‘ al- 
bahrayn and had translated the Upanishads, 
Awrangzib concentrated his energies upon the 
compilation of Fatdwa-i ‘Alamgiri (for the personal 
supervision of the work by the Emperor, see Shah 
Wali Allah, Anfds al-‘rifin, Delhi 1917, 24). 
Notwithstanding the great impact of Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi’s thought on the contemporary 
religious attitude, the dynamic element of Muslim 
religious thought in India found some of his views 
spiritually untenable and socially inconsistent with 
Indian conditions—particularly when the atmosphere 
created by Akbar’s religious experiments no longer 
existed—and two eminent saints associated with his 
own school—Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi and Mirza 
Mazhar Djan-i Djanan—took up an attitude which 
completely altered the Nakshbandi position with 
reference to pantheism (Faysala, cited below) and 
Hinduism (Kalimat-i fayyibat, 37-40). During the 
12th/18th century, Muslim scholars were concerned 
with effecting a compromise between the conflicting 
ideas and concepts of the preceding era. Shah Wali 
Allah wrote a small treatise, Faysalat wahdat al- 
wudjtd wa ’l-shuhtid (Delhi 1324), and contended 
that there was no substantial difference between 
the ideas of Ibn al-‘Arabi and Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi: both meant really the same thing, and 
their difference was nothing more than that 
between two metaphors. He also said that it 
was his mission to reconcile the two concepts 
whose underlying reality was one and the same. 
Though some other followers of the Mudjaddid, 
like Kh¥adja Mir Nasir ‘Andalib (Ndla-i ‘Andalib, 
Bhopal 1310), Kh”adja Mir Dard (‘Ilm al-kitab, 
Delhi 1308), and Ghulam Yahya (Kalimati al-Hakk, 
MS, Aligarh), did not agree with his point of view, 
Shah Wali Allah, so far as he was concerned, closed 
the controversy which had been raging in Indian 
Muslim thought for several centuries. Shah Wali 
Allah’s son Shah Rafi‘ al-Din rebut:.. ‘ the arguments 
of Ghulam Yahya in his Da*-gh ¢- : util (MS no. 1699 
Bankipore), and paved ti.2 way for the return of 
pantheistic ideas as the basis of spiritual experience. 

Shah Wali Allah of Delhi (d. 1763) was a seminal 
personality in the intellectual life of the Indian 
Muslims. He exercised a profound influence on the 
religious thought of his contemporaries, and many 
of the religious movements of the period, though 
differing in their approach, drew inspiration from 
his outlook and insight. On one side the orthodox 
school of Deoband, which aimed at resuscitating 
the traditional and classical values of early Islam, 
clung to his ideology, on the other hand Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, who stood for a complete reorientation 
of religious thought in the light of Western rational- 
istic tendencies, looked to him for support and 
guidance, 

Shah Wali Allah was the last great thinker of the 
Middle Ages who realised the need of re-interpreting 
Islamic thought in the light of reason and pointed 
out that the codification of shari‘a laws should be 
related to the specific requirements of a particular 
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region and should take into consideration the social, 
religious and legal practices of the society concerned. 
This dynamic religious approach opened fresh 
avenues for the re-interpretation of the basic religious 
values. On being asked which of the four schools of 
Sunni fikhk he belonged to, he said: “I try my best to 
combine all the points of agreement in all the schools, 
and in matters of variance I adhere to what is proved 
by the genuine fadith—which, thank God, I can do. 
If anybody asks me for a fatwa, I give it according to 
whatever school he wishes”. This liberal method of 
recourse to any school of Sunni law which suited the 
circumstances was of great significance to the 
succeeding generations. It may be pointed out that 
in its attempt to bring its laws into consonance with 
the spirit of the modern world, Egypt was guided by 
this very principle. 

The new spirit of idjtthad which Shah Wali Allah 
wanted to awaken could be possible only if religious 
thought was extricated from narrow and sectarian 
controversies. With this aim in view he translated the 
Kur°’an into Persian and his two illustrious sons— 
Shah ‘Abd al-Kadir and Shah Rafi‘ al-Din—trans- 
lated it into Urdu, so placing the main source of 
Muslim religion within the reach of all Indians. 
Besides, he and his sons popularized the study of 
hadith and prepared many thought-provoking com- 
mentaries on them. He was thus responsible for the 
revival of religious learning in India which had an 
impact on the entire Muslim world. 

The impact of Wahhabi ideology was felt in India 
in the beginning of the 19th century when Sayyid 
Ahmad Brélwi (1201-46/1786-1831) returned from 
the Hidjaz, influenced by the thought of Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab of Nadjd. He trenchantly critic- 
ized the adoption of non-Islamic ideas by the Muslims 
and advocated purification of Muslim religious ideas 
in the light of the Kur’an and the sunna. The 
literature produced by his followers, particularly 
Mawlinad Muhammad Ismail Shahid (d. 1831), 
breathes the spirit of Wahhabi ideology. 

The infiltration of western influences into Muslim 
society created a stir in the Muslim mind in the r9th 
century. The superiority of the West in technique, 
science, and industry was an established fact, but 
the British Government was considered to be the 
supplanter of the Mughal rule in India and could not, 
therefore, be accepted. This created a conflict in the 
Muslim mind which is revealed in the strange but 
significant position taken up by Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
the eldest son of Shah Wali Allah. On the one hand he 
praised English efficiency in art and industry 
(Malfizat, 51) and permitted the study of the 
English language (Fatdwa-1 ‘Azizi, 195) and on the 
other side he issued a fatwa declaring all land under 
British occupation as ddr al-harb (Fatadwa-i ‘Azizi, 
17). This positicn was not, however, maintained by 
the succeeding generations. Those who studied the 
English language and sciences willingly accepted 
British rule, and those who refused to accept 
British rule totally refused to learn the English 
language and literature. As was inevitable, two 
diametrically opposite tendencies developed in 
Muslim religious and social attitudes, one represented 
by the ‘Aligarh movement under Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-98) and the other by the Deobandi 
school of thought under Mawlina Muhammad 
Kasim (1832-1880). It is, however, significant that 
both Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Mawlana Muhammad 
Kasim were pupils of Mawlana Mamlak al-‘Ali 
(d. 1850), a pupil of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s pupil 
Mawlana Rashid al-Din Khan. 
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The Christian missionary activity which started 
in the wake of the establishment of British rule in 
India found a reaction in contemporary Muslim 
thought. Many eminent scholars like Mawlana 
Rahmat Allah Kayranawi, Mawland Al-i Hasan, 
Dr. Wazir Khan and Mawlanad Muhammad Kasim 
turned to the production of mundagara literature 
(religious disputations) in order to combat the 
Christian missionary propaganda. The atmosphere 
of casuistry thus created continued to absorb the 
attention of religious-minded Muslims, and in 
Amritsar a great centre of theological discussions 
and mundazara rose up under Mawlana Thana? Allah. 
In the second half of the roth century theological 
controversies within the fold of Islam itself made 
their appearance. The ahl-i hadith advocated 
recourse to hadith as the chief source of guidance and 
discouraged adherence to juristic schools; the ahl-¢ 
Kuran laid greater emphasis on direct recourse to 
the Kur?an in all matters, instead of seeking guidance 
from the Traditions of the Prophet or the tormu- 
lations cf the jurists; and the Brélwi school, under 
Mawlana Ahmad Rida Khan, trenchantly criticised 
and condemned the Wahhabi approach towards 
religion, 

The greatest challenge to Muslim religious thought, 
still in the meshes of mediaevalism, was posed by 
Western thought and civilization. Sayyid Ahmad 
Kh4n was the first to react to this new situation. 
“Today we are, as before, in need of a modern ‘J/m-¢ 
Kalam (new scholasticism)”’, he declared in 1884, and 
in fact he himself laid the foundations of modern 
scholastic thought in Islam. He fought mediaeval 
obscurantism through his journal Tah@hib al- 
Akhlak and advocated a rational approach to religion. 
He rejected taklid, blind adherence to religious law, 
and asked for a re-interpretation of the Kur?4n in the 
light of reason, to suit the new trends of the time. 
Furthermore, he took the first momentous step 
towards a comparative study of Islam and Christ- 
ianity by writing a commentary on the Bible 
(Tabyin al-Kalam, Aligarh 1862). In his Khufabat-¢ 
Ahmadiyya (Aligarh 1900) he rebutted the teachings 
propounded by the Christian missionaries. Amongst 
those who followed Sayyid Ahmad Khian’s example 
of reconstructing religious thought in Islam, the 
names of Mawlawi Ciragh ‘Ali (d. 1895), author of 
The proposed political, legal and social reforms, and 
Sayyid Amir ‘Ali (1849-1928), author of The spirit of 
Islam, stand out pre-eminent in the history of 
Muslim religious thought of the period. 

Amongst those who sought a reorientation of 
Muslim religious thought in a way different from 
that of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the names of Mawlana 
Abu ’l-Kalam Azad (1888-1958) and Dr. Muhammad 
Ikbal (1876-1938) are particularly noteworthy. 
Mawlana Abu ’l-Kalam Azad was deeply influenced 
by Djam4l al-Din Afghani (d. 1897), Muhammad 
‘Abduh (d. 1905) and Rashid Rida (d. 1935), and he 
enthusiastically broadcast through his journals al- 
Hilal and al-Balagh the same spirit of religious 
enquiry and dynamism which Afghani and _ his 
school of thought had tried to infuse into the Middle 
East. But the greatest contribution of the Mawlana 
is his incomplete commentary on the Kur?an 
(Tardjumdan al-Kur’an, 2 vols.), which marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of Muslim 
exegesis. The Mawlana discarded the apparatus of 
philosophic disquisition of the Mu‘tazilites and the 
spirit of ratiocination developed by Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and others of his school of thought. He com- 
mended a natural, direct and unsophisticated 
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approach to the study of the Kur>4n and declared 
all attempts at resolving the conflict between 
religion and science as irrelevant, since scientific 
problems, according to him, were not the domain of 
religion. But it was difficult for the Mawlana to 
escape the spirit of the age in which he lived. His 
humanistic approach and theosophic attitude give 
an idea of the mental climate of the period. 

Dr. Muhammad Ikbal, who had made an in- 
tensive study of western and eastern religions and 
philosophies, emphasized the reconstruction of 
Muslim religious thought in the light of the problems 
posed by the modern world. He looked upon religion 
as a powerful factor in the evolution of a man’s 
personality and the betterment of human society. 
“His Islam’, writes Smith, “repudiated the con- 
ception of a fixed universe dominated by a dictator 
God and to be accepted by servile men. In its place 
be would put a view of an unfinished growing 
universe ever being advanced by man and by God 
through man”’. He criticized those ecstatic elements 
of religious thought which made man parasitical and 
indolent. He preached a life of self-assertion and 
self-realization. ‘‘The moral and religious ideal ot 
man is not self-negation but self-affirmation”’, he 
declared. Ikbal’s thought had a very deep impact 
on the contemporary Muslim religious attitude. 

Another great conflict in Indo-Muslim religious 
thought took place in 1938 when Mawlana Husayn 
Ahmad Madani (1879-1957), who taught hadith at 
Deoband for several decades, attempted a recon- 
ciliation of religious thought with the national 
trends in the country and declared that religion did 
not constitute any basis for separate national 
individuality and that the Hindus and the Muslims 
of India were one nation. Dr. Muhammad Ikbal 
opposed this view and the controversy (Ma‘raka-i 
din wa watan, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahid Khan, Lucknow 
n.d.) continued for years and found reflexion in 
political life also. 


(c) Muslim religious movements 


A number of Muslim religious movements have 
appeared in India duiing the last 700 years. Abu’l- 
Fadl refers to 14 mystic orders, and the author of 
Dabistan al-madhahib to a number of religious groups, 
sects and movements which have flourished there. 
Significantly enough, most of these movements were 
inspired by mystic ideas and even where orthodoxy 
initiated them, it was often through the medium of 
mysticism that they reached the people. Considered 
as a whole and from the broad point of view of their 
impact on Indian life, these movements reflect four 
distinct attitudes and tendencies: trom the 6th/12th 
to the 1roth/16th century they aimed at the ‘“‘ex- 
pansion” of Muslim religion and society in India; 
during the 11th/17th century they were concerned 
mainly with the “reform” of Muslim religion and 
society; in the 12th/z8th century “regeneration” 
was attempted, while movements that sprang up in 
the 19th century mainly strove for “reorientation”, 
either in the light of classical traditions of Islam or 
in the light of Western thought. 

Movements for Expansion: Five important 
mystic orders—the Cishtiyya, the Suhrawardiyya, 
the Firdawsiyya, the Kddiriyya and the Shatfariyya 
—worked during this period. Though these mystic 
orders differed from one another in certain points of 
detail—e.g., their attitude towards the state, to 
sama‘ (audition parties), the relative value of the life 
of sukr (intoxication) and sahw (sobriety), and the 
degree of emphasis on the shari‘a !aws etc.—they all 


agreed that the leitmotif of the mystica! spirit was to 
strive for the moral and spiritual uplift of man 
through the expansion of Islamic ideas. They tried 
to adjust and adapt themselves to the mental and 
emotional climate of the regions in which they 
worked and adopted many Hindu and Buddhist 
rites, like the practices of bowing before the shaykh, 
presenting water to visitors, circulating zanbil, 
shaving the head of new entrants to the mystic circle, 
audition parties (sama‘) and the Cilla-i-ma‘kds (the 
inverted ¢tlla). This identification with the sur- 
rounding conditions helped them in attracting non- 
Muslims to their fold. Besides, almost all the principal 
saints of these silsilas were believers in the panthe- 
istic thought which also provided common ground 
for intellectual contact with the Hindus. 

Movements for Reform: In the r1th/17th 
century the general drift and direction of the Muslim 
mind was towards ihe reform of Muslim society from 
within. The Nakshbandi s#/stla, which was introduced 
in India by Kh*¥adja Baki bi’llah (971-1012/1563- 
1603) during the closing years of Akbar’s reign, 
reached its high-water mark under his principal 
disciple, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, whose disciples, 
according to Djahangir, operated in every important 
town and city of India. The efforts of Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi were directed towards the reform of Muslim 
society. He was not concerned, as were the mystics 
of the preceding era, to expand the faith amongst non- 
Muslims. He aimed at consolidating it by reforming 
it and removing its un-Islamic trappings. An un- 
compromising monotheist, he did not agree with 
those religious experiments of Akbar which he had 
made with the ideological support of the pantheistic 
thinkers and which had elements which rap counter 
to the very basis of the orthodox Islamic concept of 
tawhid. He condemned the prevalence of bid‘as 
(innovations), which meant to him dissuasion from 
looking to the Prophet as the source of all religious 
guidance and inspiration. He permitted the exercise 
of kiyds and idjtihad, provided it was within the 
framework of the Kur’4n and the sunna. He 
condemned those ‘ulama? and sifis of his day who 
encouraged deviations from the sunna under the 
garb of idjitthad. He approached the rulers, the 
sufis and the ‘ulamd? in order to bring about a 
change in their outlook on life. It was due to his 
efforts that Djahangir abandoned Akbar’s policy 
of making religious experiments, the s#fis came 
closer to the shari‘a and rejected the doctrine of 
wahdat al-wudjud, and the ‘ulamd? turned to the 
revival of religious learning. 

Era of Regeneration: The rzth/18th century 
was an era of regeneration in Indian Islam. Shah 
Wali Allah (1114-76/1703-63) and Shah Kalim Allah 
(1060-1142/1650-1729) were the two outstanding 
figures who attempted to revive the original teachings 
of Islam—one at the intellectual, and the other at 
the spiritual level. Shah Wali Allah gave a new 
impetus to the revival of the religious sciences. He 
laid the foundation of a new school of scholastio 
theology; bridged the gulf between the jurists and 
the mystics; softened the controversy between the 
exponents and the critics of the doctrine of wahdat 
al-wudjid and awakened a new spirit of religious 
enquiry. He addressed all sections of Muslim society 
—tulers, nobles, ‘ulamda?, mystics, soldiers, traders, 
etc.—and tried to infuse a new spirit of dedication 
in them. His seminary, Madrasa-i Rahimiyya, 
became the nucleus of a revolutionary movement for 
the reconstruction of religious thought in Islam and 
scholars flocked to it from every corner of the 
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country. His concentration on fikh and tasawwuf and 
his attempt to make them complementary was 
determined by his conviction that through a dynamic 
use of these two active principles both the structural 
and the spiritual aspects of Muslim religious life 
could be resuscitated and a healthy balance (tawazun) 
between the form and the spirit—which had been 
shattered during the preceding years—could be 
maintained. His work was continued by his sons and 
successors. The extent to which he and his family 
contributed to the revival of Muslim religious 
sciences may be judged from the fact that the 
majority of Muslim institutions all over India from 
the 12th/18th century onwards owe their existence to 
their efforts. Shah Kalim Allah’s work was in a 
different direction. He revived and revitalized the 
Cishti [g.v.] order on the lines of the saints of its first 
cycle, checked the growth of esoteric tendencies, and 
sent his disciples near and far to propagate the 
Cishti mystic ideals, The rise of a number of Cishti 
khankahs in the Pandjab, the Deccan, the North 
West Frontier, and Uttar Pradesh was due to the 
efforts of his spiritual descendants (Nizami, Ta°vikh-i 
masha@ikh-i Cisht, Delhi 1953). 

Era of Reorientation: The 19th century saw 
the reorientation of Muslim religious thought as 
demanded by the new problems arising out of the 
impact with Western thought and culture. Three 
different reactions to this situation are discernible 
in the religious movements of this period—{i) to 
reorientate religious thought on traditional lines, or 
(ii) to evolve a new ‘I/m-i Kalam to meet the situation 
and to accept whatever the West could give; or 
(iii) to attempt to steer a middle course. The Wahhabi 
and the Fara’idi movements were inspired by a 
desire to resuscitate classical Islam through the 
reform of Muslim society and the restoration of its 
political power. The movement initiated by the 
“ulama? of Deoband aimed at revitalizing Muslim 
society through the revival of religious learning, and 
looked with a feeling of distrust towards western 
thought and learning. The ‘Aligarh movement, 
organized by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, tried to meet the 
challenge of the time by accepting Western education 
and giving a new orientation to Muslim social, 
educational and religious ideals. There was consider- 
able opposition to Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his 
social and educational ideals and religious views, but 
ultimately the movement succeeded, and it was 
tnrough ‘Aligarh that Indian Islam became ac- 
quainted with the West and its achievements in the 
realm of thought. The establishment of the Nadwat 
al-‘ulama?, which stood for effecting a compromise 
between the excessive “‘this-worldliness”’ of ‘Aligarh 
and the excessive ‘‘other-worldliness’’ ot Deoband, 
was in fact an off-shoot of ‘Aligarh, and Mawlana 
Shibli (1857-1914), who played a prominent part in 
its establishment, was one of those who were closely 
associated with the ‘Aligarh movement. Shibli’s idea 
of writing a series entitled ‘‘Heroes of Islam’’—which 
included Ghazzali, the caliph Ma’min and Abi 
Hanifa, and which was responsible for reviving 
interest in the history of Islam—was inspired by 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who also asked Hali, another 
friend of his, to write a musaddas, in order to awaken 
the Indian Muslims from their stupor by presenting 
a vivid story of their rise and fall. The Dar al- 
Musannifin of A‘zamgarh, which has published a 
number of outstanding religious works, is an offshoot 
of the Nadwa and is run mainly by its alumni. 

The Diamda‘at-1 Islami, an organization of con- 
siderable religio-political significance, established by 
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Mawlana Abu ’FA‘l4 Mawdid! in 1941 with a view 
to providing guidance to both the modernists and 
the classicists (Mawdiidi, Tafhimat, Lahore 1947), 
has checked the permeation of Communist ideas in 
Muslim youth, but its attitude towards the jurists 
and the s#fis of Islam has been resented in Muslim 
religious circles. 

Towards the end of the 19th century a new 
religious movement was initiated by Mirz4 Ghulam 
Ahmad (1839-1908) from Kadiyan, known as the 
Ahmadiyya, and it soon assumed the shape of a new 
sect of Islam. The Mirza claimed to be an avatar of 
Krishna as well as Jesus returned to earth and the 
Mahdi; also the buréz (reappearance of Muhammad). 
The movement has spread to various parts of the 
world, with a small band of converts in Britain, on 
the continent of Europe and in the United States. 

The purely religious and spiritual movements of 
the Indian Muslims during this period centre round 
three great figures, Shah Ghulam ‘AIi of Delhi (1156- 
1240/1743-1824), Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali of Thana 
Bhawan (d. 1943), and Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas 
of Delhi (d. 1944). The influence of Shah Ghulam 
‘Ali reached distant parts of the Muslim world 
(Athér al-sanadid, chapter iv, 18), through his 
disciples, such as Shaykh Khalid al-Kurdi. Mawlana 
Ashraf ‘Alf has many works to his credit, big and 
small, dealing with various aspects of Muslim life 
(‘Abd al-Bari Nadawi, Djdmi‘ al-Mudjaddidin), He 
also strove to popularize and strengthen the Cishti 
order. Mawlan4 Muhammad Ilyas set up a centre for 
moral and spiritual instruction at Delhi, and started 
a brisk religious activity. His movement (Abu 
’1-Hasan ‘Ali Nadawi, Hagrat Mawland Muhammad 
Ilyas aur un ki dini daSwat, Lucknow 1947) has 
spread to different Arab countries, and his followers, 
who go about far and near in small groups known as 
djama‘ais, concern themselves only with the purifi- 
cation of religious life. The Mawlana first applied his 
methods of religious persuasion to the Maywatis 
(Gazetteer of Ulwurr, London 1878), an illiterate and 
half-converted tribe living in the eastern regions of 
Delhi. This is, in fact, the only significant Muslim 
religious movement in India at present. 


(d) The Shi%is: Ithna-‘asharis and Isma‘ilis 


Long before the influence of the Ithna-‘ashariyya 
{g.v.] spread in India, the Isma‘iliyya [q.v.] entered 
the country and started brisk religious propaganda. 
In the last quarter of the 4th/roth century, 
Fatimid political power was established in Multan, 
and was overthrown by Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna 
in 396/t006. Undeterred, the Isma‘ili missionaries 
spread out into Sind, the Pundjab and Gudjarat, and 
by their strenuous efforts retrieved much of their 
lost political prestige. When Shihab al-Din Muham- 
mad of Ghir appeared on the Indian scene, he found 
the Isma‘ilis quite powerful. In 571/1175 he dislodged 
them from Multan and many of them ‘‘went under- 
ground living in the guise of Hindus” (Ivanow, 
Brief survey of the evolution of Ismailism, 20). 
Embittered and annoyed, the IsmA‘ilis entered into 
an alliance with the Khokars and assassinated 
Shihab al-Din (602/1206) at Damyak on the Indus, 
The Sultanate of Delhi found itself committed to an 
anti-Isma‘ili policy, and when Iletmish secured a 
manshutr from the ‘Abb4sid Caliph the secret Ismaili 
opposition became open and aggressive. During the 
reign of Radiyya (634-7/1236-40), a Karmati 
preacher—Mawlana Nir Turk—gathered together 
his supporters from Gudjarat, Sind and the Doab and 
organized a coup d’état to establish Isma‘ili power 
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at Delhi (Tabakat-t Ndsirt, 189-90). The Sultans of 
Delhi adopted stern measures against all forms of 
Isma‘ilism. The Ibahatis (Amir Khusraw, Khasza?in 
al-futih, ed. M. Wahid Mirza, Calcutta, 20; Futé&hat-i 
Firtiz Shahi, Aligarh, 7-8), whom some consider 
Isma‘ilis (M. Habib, The Campaigns of ‘Alauddin 
Khalji, 12; Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim 
history, 282-3; 1. H. Qureshi holds a different view, 
see art. IBAHATIYYA and references there given), 
were severely dealt with by ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji 
(695-715/1296-1316) and Firtiz Shah Tughluk 
(752-90/1351-88). According to ‘Isami, ‘Ala? al-Din 
Khaldji had punished the Bohoras also (Futéh al- 
salatin, 301). Firtiz Shah Tughluk refers to some 
extreme Shi‘i groups of Delhi as Rawafid and says 
that they reviled the first three Caliphs and Hadrat 
‘Aisha, the wife of the Prophet, and considered the 
Kur’an as mulhakat-1 ‘Uthmani (Futuhat-i Firts 
Shahi, 7). Sayyid Djalal al-Din Bukhari, popularly 
known as Makhdim-i Djahaniydn (d. 785/1384), has 
given an account of some Shi‘a sects in his con- 
versations embodied in Sirddj al-Hidéya (MS India 
Office D.P. 1038). Though some Shi‘a families trace 
their pedigree to him, he himself, like Sayyid 
Muhammad Gisii Daraz of Gulbarga (Djawami< al- 
kalim, 10, 20, etc.), seems to have been opposed to 
Shi‘a doctrines. The Sivat-i Firdiz Shahi (MS Bankipore 
vii, 547) also deals with some Shi‘a sects known in 
India during the 8th/14th century. 

In the gth/15th century appeared the Shi‘a states 
of the Deccan—the ‘Adil Shahis of Bidjapir (895- 
1083/1489-1686), the Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar 
(896-1043/1490-1633), and the Kutb Shahis of 
Golkonda (917-1083/1512-1687)—and their rulers 
propagated Shi‘a teachings and practices in the 
south. Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah was the first 
marthiya-gui (reciter of elegies) in Urdu. Shi‘a 
influence increased in northern India when the 
Safawid power was established in Iran (907/1502) and 
particularly after the return of Humayiin (962/1555) 
from that country. The emigration of Shi‘is from 
Persia to India continued during the reign of Akbar 
end reached a significant stage when Djahangir 
came to the throne. The great Shi‘I scholar and divine 
Kadi Nir Allah Shishtari was flogged to death by 
the order of Djahangir for writing his [kak al-Hakk. 
The propagation of some of the Shi‘i views created 
resentment in the mind of the Sunni scholars and 
there appeared a large number of works—such as 
Risala Radd-i Rawafid by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
the Isdlat al-khafa?, by Shah Wali Allah, the Radd al- 
Shi.a by Mulla Muhammad Muhsin of Kashmir 
(d. 1191/1777), the Radd-i Rawafid by Shah Kalim 
Allah and Tuhfa Ithna-‘ashariyya by Shah ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz—in which some of the basic concepts of the 
Shi were subjected to criticism. 

During the 12th/18th century Shi‘a states were 
established at Murshidabad (in Bengal), Awadh and 
Rampir (in Uttar Pradesh) and Khayrpur (in Sind) 
and these states played a very important réle in the 
spread of Shi‘ism in India and the popularization of 
its various religious practices. Separate Shi‘a con- 
gregational prayers and their distinct corporate 
religious life began with the efforts of Sayyid Dildar 
‘Ali of Nasirabad (d. 1235/1819). The Shi‘as of India 
commemorate the martyrdom of the Imam Husayn 
by exposing ta‘ztyas (miniatures of the tomb of Imam 
Husayn), holding madjlises in imambards, and 
reciting elegies during the first ten days of the month 
of Muharram, The imadmbdards have a very important 
place in the cultural and religious life of the Indian 
Shi‘as. (For accounts of Shi‘as in India, see Muham- 
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mad al-Husayn al-Muzaffari, Ta°rikk al-Shi‘a, Nadjat 
1352 A.H., 232-60; J. N. Hollister, The Shi‘a of 
India, London 1953). 

Of the Shi‘i religious literature produced in India, 
the Ihkak al-hakk wa ibjal al-batil and the Madjalis 
al-mw?minin of Nir Allah Shishtari, and the ‘Imdd 
al-islam and al-Shihab al-thakib of Sayyid Dildar ‘Ali 
deserve particular mention (for a comprehensive list, 
see ‘Abd al-Hayy, al-Thakafa al-islimiyya fi 
*l-Hind, Damascus 1958, 217-22). 

The Khédjas and the Bohords {qq.v.] represent the 
best-organized Shi‘a communities in India (see also 
S. C. Misra, Muslim communities in Gujarat, Asia. 
Publishers, 1964). They emphasize esoteric (bafini) 
discipline and believe in an hierarchical system 
which controls and regulates the entire life of the 
community. The Khédjas, according to their own 
tradition, originally belonged to the Lohana caste of 
Hindus. A Persian IsmA‘ili missionary, Pir Sadr al- 
Din, converted them to Isma‘ilism. Among his 
successors, who organized the Ismaili communities 
in the Pundjab, Sind and Kashmir, were Seth 
Sham Das, Trikam and Seth Tulsi Das respect- 
ively, all bearing Hindu names and enjoying the 
title of mukhi (chief). Sadr al-Din called the Prophet 
of Islam the avatar or incarnation of Brahma, Adam 
the avatar of Shiva and ‘Ali the avatar of Vishni 
(S. Nanjiani, Khoja Vrttant, Ahmadabad 1892, 208; 
Bartle Frere, The Khojas, the disciples of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, in Macmillan’s Magazine, xxxiv 
(London 1876), 431-4). The majority of the Khéddjas 
—who are Nizari Isma‘ilis—are followers of the 
Agha Khan. 

The principal source of Isma‘ili fikh is Kadi 
Nu‘man’s Da‘a?im al-Islam (ed. A. A. Fyzee, 2 vols., 
Cairo 1951-60). Contrary to the Ithna-‘ashariyya, 
the Isma‘ili law rejects mut‘a marriage as invalid, 
On the question of bequests to heirs (A. A. A. Fyzee, 
in Bombay Law Reporter, Journal, 1929, 84; JRAS, 
1930, 141; The Ismail law of wills, London 1933 and) 
mut‘a (Bombay Law Reporter, Journal, 1931, 30; 
JBBRAS, 1932, 85), the Isma‘ili law agrees with 
the Hanafi school. 


(e) Growth of Muslim religious sciences and literature 


The Muslim religious literature produced in India 
does not merely furnish the indispensable background 
to the active religious life of Muslim India, but it also 
supplies the key to an assessment of the influence of 
Indo-Muslim religious thought on the Muslim world. 

Kur’anic studies, particularly kird’at and tadjwid, 
have been very popular in India even so early as 
the 6th/1zth century, when in small places like Aror 
(near Multan) one could receive instruction in 
reciting the Kur?4n according to its seven recognized 
methods of recitation (Siyar al-‘arifin, 103). 
Referring to three experts in #iva>at during the reign 
of Ala? al-Din Khaldji (695-715/1296-1315) Diya al- 
Din Barani says that ‘‘their equals were not to be 
found in Khuras4n or ‘Irak’. This Indian tradition 
of specialization in kivd?at continued throughout the 
ages. Dara Shuk6h (1024-69/1615-59) found more 
than five thousand #afiz living in a single quarter of 
Lahore (Malfuzat-i Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz). But tafsir 
literature made little progress in India during the 
early period, as the works produced at the time 
catered for limited tastes; some were written for the 
‘ulama?, others for the sifis; thus the Tafsir al: 
Rahman wa taysir al-Mannan of Shaykh ‘Ali al- 
Maha’imi was inspired by a desire to find Kur?anic 
support’ for the pantheistic ideas of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
and the Bahr-i mawwddj of Shihab al-Din Dawla- 
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tabadi (g.v.] was an essay in rhetoric, beyond the 
comprehension of the ordinary man. A disciple of 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya, Khwadja Kasim, is 
reported to have written the (lost) Laja?if al-tafsir 
with the specific purpose of making the thought- 
content of the Kur’4n popularly intelligible (Styar 
al-awliyd?, 207). It was Shah Wali Allah, through his 
Persian rendering of the Kur?4n, and his sons, Shah 
Rafi‘ al-Din and Shah ‘Abd al-KAdir, through their 
Urdu translations, who popularized Kur4nic 
learning and made its thought-content available to 
the people. His al-Fawsz al-kabir, on the principles of 
tafsir, was the first work of its nature written in 
India. In this he protested against subjective 
commentaries on the Kur?4n and laid down the 
principles which should guide one who undertakes 
this task. Shah Wali Allah having prepared their 
ground, many commentaries on the Kur?an appeared 
in India during the succeeding centuries. A com- 
parative study of his works—Fath al-Rakman, 
al-Fawz al-kabiy and Hudjdjat Allah al-baligha— 
with the literature on exegesis produced in India, and 
even elsewhere, during the last two centuries, would 
reveal the extent of Shah Wali Allah’s influence 
on Muslim religious thought. 

It was in the sphere of fadith literature that 
Indian Islam made a remarkable contribution. 
According to Rashid Rida, India revived and 
resuscitated the science of faditkh in the 1oth/16th 
century when it was dying out in the Arab world. 
The earliest contribution of India to hadith literature 
is the Masharik al-anwar of Radi al-Din Hasan al- 
Saghani; then comes the Kanz al-‘ummal of Shaykh 
‘Ali Muttaki (d. 975/1567) in which Suyiti’s Djami‘ 
al-Djawami‘ has been more scientifically rearranged. 
According to Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bakri: “The whole 
world of learning is indebted to ‘Allama Suyiti, but 
Suyiti himself is under obligation to Shaykh ‘Ali 
Muttaki”. The systematic study of kadith literature 
in India was initiated by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Muhaddith of Delhi and was developed by Shah Wali 
Allah. Shah Wali Allah’s main emphasis was on the 
Muwatta? of Imam Malik because it fitted in with his 
juridico-theological thought and was of great value 
in deciding matters relating to the frkk. Consequently 
he rearranged the Muwatta? according to the order of 
chapters given in the books of fikh. 

Apart from kadith, Indian Islam produced two very 
important works on the life of the Prophet—the 
Madaridj al-nubuwwa (Persian, 2 vols., Delhi 1269) 
of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith and the Sirat 
al-Nabi (Urdu, 6 vols., A‘zamgarh 1918-39), by 
Shibli and Sulayman Nadawi. 

’ Besides a large number of commeéntaries on different 
classics on fikh, like the Hiddya, Talwih, Husadmi, 
Mandar, etc., Indian scholars produced independent 
works on fikh, like Fatawa-t Tatar Khaniyya 
(MSS, Zubayd Ahmad 269) by Mawlana ‘Alim b. 
‘Ala? al-Din during the reign of Firiz Shah Tughluk 


(752-90/1351-88) and the Fatawa-i ‘Alamgiri [q.v.], 


by a board of scholars under the personal super- 
vision of the Emperor Awrangzib (1027-1118/1618- 
1707). If the fatawa collections made in India 
throughout the centuries were properly edited and 
their contents analysed, the religious aspirations of 
the Indian Muslims throughout the ages could be 
more specifically studied. While the law books seem 
to ignore completely the specific problems of Muslims 
in the Indian environment, the fatdwd collections 
throw considerable light on this aspect. On usd al- 
Sikh, the Musallam al-thubét of Muhibb Allah 
Bihari (d. 1119/1707) is a work of great merit. 


_to Muslim mystics, 


Probably on no other aspect of Muslim religious 
life was more literature produced in India than on 
mysticism. The malfaz literature (collections of 
conversations of mystic teachers)—¢.g., Fawdid al- 
fwdad, Khayr al-madjdlis, Ma‘ddin al-ma‘ani,. 
Sivddj al-hidaya, Lata@if-+ Kuddisi, Durr al- 
ma‘arif, Anwar al-Rakman—is a mine of infor- 
mation on the religious life and attitudes of the 
Muslim community as shaped in the Indian milieu. 
The earliest Persian work on Islamic mysticism, 
Kashf al-mahdjab of Shaykh ‘Ali Hudjwiri, was 
produced in India, and the place it enjoyed in 
religious thought may be judged from the remark of 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya? that for one who had 
no pir, the Kashf al-mahdjab was sufficient guidance. 
The letters of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, known as 
Maktibat-i Imam Rabbani, have a place of their own 
in the Muslim mystic literature of the world. The 
Shaykh gave a new depth and a new content to 
mystic terms, which he explained and elucidated in 
the light of his own spiritual experience. The fact 
that these letters were translated into Turkish and 
Arabic shows the reception they had in the Muslim 
world. On the~- theoretical aspects of mysticism, 
works like the Tawdli‘ al-shumius of Kadi Hamid 
Nagawri, the Asma? al-asréy of Gistii Daraz, the 
Ma‘vifat al-nafs of ‘Abd al-Awwal and the ‘Zim al- 
Kitab of Mir Dard, have a value of their own. 

In the sphere of scholastic theology the Hudjdjat 
Allah al-baligha of Shah Walf Allah of Delhi may be 
considered one of the most original contributions of 
Indian Islam to Muslim religious thought. Its 
impact may be traced in the works of DjamAl al-Din 
Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida. In 
this work he-made a serious attempt to rethink the 
whole system of Islam without completely breaking 
with the past. “Perhaps the first Muslim’, remarks 
Dr. Ikbal, ‘who felt the urge of a new spirit in him 
was Shah Wali Allah of Delhi” (Reconstruction of 
religious thought in Islam, 97). His other work, 
Isalat al-khafa’, is another outstanding contribution 
to-a clear understanding of the significance, historical] 
réle and religious meaning of the institution of 
khilafa. He looked upon the patriarchal caliphate 
as normative and wanted to see its spirit working 
as an operative principle in the social and political 
life of the Muslims. 


(f) Influence of Islam on India and vice versa 


Islam made a deep impact on the religious thought 
and social behaviour of Indians. The development of 
monotheistic ideas and the consequent re-orientation 
of Hindi religious thought—as evinced in the Bhakti, 
the Sikh and the Arya Samadj movements—was 
greatly inspired by Islam. It is true that monotheistic 
ideas were present in some Hindi scriptures also, but 
they were covered by a polytheistic veneer. Islam 
made possible the transition of Hindi thought from 
polytheism to monotheism. Another significant 
change in the religious behaviour of the Hindus 
brought about by contact with Islam was the belief 
that every individual could approach God without 
the help of intermediaries. The saints of the Bhakti 
—Kabir, Nanak, Dadi, Cataniya, Pipa, Sena etc.— 
who claimed direct contact with the Ultimate 
Reality received encouragement from Muslim 
religious thought and behaviour. The sacred book of 
the Sikhs, Gurd Granth, contains numerous references 
particularly Shaykh Farid 
Gandj-i Shakar, which indicates also the source for 
the infiltration of monotheistic ideas into the Sikh 
scriptures. Besides, the idea that religious knowledge 
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and learning should be available to all without any 
discrimination is the result of Islamic influence. The 
Hindi social system had refused to the common man 
any access to religious texts. Islam encouraged the 
universalization of religious knowledge amongst the 
Hindus. The emphasis on congregational prayer 
amongst the Muslims had its effect on the Hindus also. 
The Hindu temples constructed before the advent of 
Islam provided space for individual prostration 
before the deity; while the temples constructed sub- 
sequently contain more space and seem to have been 
influenced by the Muslim idea of congregational 
prayer. Hinduism, as we know from the account of 
al-Biriini, was not a proselytizing creed. In fact, it 
was more inclined to excluding people than to 
admitting them into its religious fold. From the 
8th/r4th century onwards we find that Hinduism also 
adopted proselytizing methods. 

Islam was also, in its turn, deeply influenced by 
Indian surroundings and Indian religious attitudes. 
Many of the mystic practices—meditation, con- 
centration, control of breath, tasawwur-i shaykh etc. 
—were borrowed from the Hindi Yogis and the 
Buddhists. Through his Bahr al-hayat and the 
Djawahir-i khamsa, Sayyid Muhammad Ghawth of 
Gwaliyar popularized Yogic practices amongst the 
Muslim mystics. Some of these adjustments to 
Indian conditions were necessitated by the circum- 
stances in which the saints had to inculcate their 
mystic doctrines among the masses. For instance, it 
is stated that Shaykh Farid permitted some of his 
disciples to practice dhikr in the Pandjabi language 
(Kashkil-i Kalimi, Delhi 1308, 25); Shah Fakhr 
al-Din of Delhi (1126-99/1717-84) said that in India 
the khutba before the Friday congregation should be 
read in “Hindawi” (Fakhr al-falibin, Delhi 1315, 
23), and Sayyid Muhammad Gisi Daraz con- 
sidered Hindi poetry emotionally more effective 
in his audition parties than Persian poetry (Djawami‘ 
al-kalim, 173). At another popular level we find 
excessive faith in magic, sorcery, miracles, grave- 
worship, and the superstitious belief that epidemics 
could be averted through the performance of certain 
practices inconsistent with Islamic teachings. Since 
there was always a danger of idolatrous habits 
entering the religious life of the Muslims, Muslim 
religious leaders—both the ‘ulamd? and the safis— 
frequently warned the people against adopting such 
practices. Sayyid Muhammad Gist’ Daraz objected 
to the adoption of Yogic practices and Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi directed his powerful and incisive 
criticism against all kinds of innovations. The fear 
underlying this attitude was that the idolatrous 
background of many Hindu institutions would affect 
the monotheistic character of Islam. When a Hindu 
wrote to Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi that Rama and 
Rahim were the same, he objected to it and said that 
Rama was a human being and could not therefore be 
considered identical with the Allah of Islam. Shah 
Wali Allah and Shah Isma‘il Shahid fought against 
the adoption of all those Hindu practices with which 
idolatrous leanings and ideas were associated. An 
attempt at synthesis at a higher level of Hindu 
and Muslim religious thought was made by Dara 
Shukéh. As an individual scholar of ccemparative 
religion, Dara Shuk6h occupies an unrivalled place 
in Indian history, but his thought did not make any 
great impact on the contemporary Muslim religious 
attitude. 

It was in the sphere of social life and customs that 
the influence of Hinduism on the Indian Muslims 
was the most far-reaching. Since most of the people 
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were converts from Hinduism, it was not possible for 
them to break away completely from their social 
background. In varying degrees and at different 
levels the Hindu traditions and customs were con- 
sequently continued among the Muslims. In certain 
rural areas, where conversion was not complete, many 
of the social customs, even some religious practices 
of Hinduism which had become a part of their 
social life, were accepted. In ceremonies connected 
with birth, marriage, mourning etc. the impact of 
Hindu traditions was quite remarkable. In certain 
Muslim families of Awadh and the Pandjab, the 
Muslim law of inheritance was ignored in preference 
to the customary law. Though Islam had softened 
the caste ideas of Hindus, considerations of family 
and kafa?a in matrimonial matters found ready 
acceptance in Muslim society also. If a survey is made 
of the forces and factors which have brought Indian 
Islam closer to Hindu society, it will be found that 
the pantheistic thought of the Muslim mystics, which 
found its affinity in the religious thought of the 
Upanishads, has invariably brought Islam and 
Hinduism closer, while the idolatrous connotations 
and concepts associated with many Hindu institu- 
tions pulled them apart. This was to some extent 
implicit in the situation. ‘The Upanishads’, writes 
S. Radhakrishnan, ‘‘no doubt, shattered the authority 
of these gods in the world of thought, but did not 
disturb their sway in the world of practice” (Indian 
philosophy, i, 453). Similar has been the case with 
reference to Hindu festivals and many of the heroes 
of ancient India. In the case of many of the festivals, 
—though based on Indian climatic changes—the 
Indianising process has forced their acceptance by 
the Muslims, but their polytheistic religious associat- 
ions have made them subject to the criticism of the 
orthodox. 
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\ 
vi. -—~ IsLamic CULTURE. 


The transplantation of Islamic culture on the 
Indian sub-continent began with the incorporation 
of Sind into the Umayyad Caliphate after 95/713, 
and came to be represented by such scholars of 
badith as Abi Ma‘shar and Abi Turdb (c. 171/788), 
and by the poet Abu ’l-‘Ata’. 

Sind became the main channel of Indian studies in 
the early ‘Abbasid times, especially through the active 
interest of Yahy4 al-Barmaki, The fragmentary ren- 
derings of Hindu scientific works touched, however, 
merely the periphery of the external Arab equipment of 
learning; their influence on the Arab lexique technique 
was slight; and the movement of translations from 
Sanskrit, which in any case had completely ignored 
the total corpus of Hindi scriptural and speculative 
literature, came to an end as the political grip of the 
“Abbasids over Sind loosened. The transmission of 
Hindi mystical ideas into Siifism has been argued 
for and against, through the controversial Abi ‘Ali 
al-Sindi [g.v.] and al-Halladj [¢.v.] who travelled 
through Sind. Not much evidence of a recognizable 
form of the culture of Sind under the Isma‘ill in- 
fluence (c. 366/977) has survived. 

Parallel to the conquest and occupation of Sind 
were the peaceful commercial and missionary acti- 
vities of Arab traders on southern Indian coasts; 
and theories have been hazarded of the possible 
inspiration of the Muslim presence on the great Hindi 
movements led by Shankaraéarya (788-850) and 
Ramanudja (d. 1137). These may be discounted in 
the absence of any direct evidence, and because 
every element of the teachings of these Hindi 
thinkers can be traced to purely Hindi sources. 

With the occupation of the Pandjab by the 
Ghaznawids [q.v.] (c. 381-582/1001-1186) Lahore as 
a centre gave Muslim Indian culture the Persian 
contours it has largely preserved throughout the 
centuries, continually accepting and modifying 
certain additional Indian features. The pattern of 
Ghaznawid culture as it developed on the Ghazna- 
Lahore axis shows a transition from an Arabic 
intellectual base (al-Birini [g.v.], al-‘Utbi [¢.v.]) to 
Persian (Bayhaki, Gardizi and al-Hudjwiri) and a 
shift of emphasis to siifistic and theological studies 
(Isma‘ll al-Bukhari, d. 450/1058). The Ghaznawid 
tradition of Persian poetry was cultivated in Lahore 
by Mas‘iid Sa‘d Salman [¢.v.] (437-515/1046-1121) 
and Abu ’l-Faradj Rini (d. 484/1091). This period also 
marks the phase of incubation, if not of actual early 
growth, of Urdi [9.v.]. 

After the Ghirid conquest of Lahore the cultural 
scene shifted to Iletmish’s Dihli and Kubaéa’s 
Miltan. In these courts literary history established 
itself with ‘Awfi (q¢.v.] (c. 617/1220), political thought 
with Fakhr-i Mudabbir, and historiography with al- 
Djazdjani (c. 658/1260) and Hasan Nizami (c. 614/ 
1217) who, with their successors, form the chief link 
in Persian between the early Ghaznawid and the II- 
Khanid historians. About this time two major Sifi 
orders established themselves in India, the Suhra- 
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wardiyya in Mialtéan and the Cishtiyya [g.v.] in 
Dihli/Adjmér. A balance was maintained by Iletmish 
between the shkari‘a and the fartka, inaugurating 
a tradition of the tolerant co-existence of the 
two religious disciplines which Islamic culture in 
India subsequently tried quite successfully . to 
preserve. Refugees fleeing before the Mongol 
onslaught brought to India fresh waves of Islamic 
traditions from Central Asia and northern Persia, 
emphasizing conservative trends in an atmosphere 
of external (Mongol) threat and internal (Hindd) 
challenge. The institution of the madrasa (q.v.] was 
introduced under the ‘Slave’ sultans, and works of 
al-Ghazalf [g.v.] and al-Razi [9¢.v.] were translated 
into Persian. 

The élite of the court, at first purely Turkish, 
opened its ranks under various pressures to Afghan 
and later to indigenous converted elements. Under 
‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji (695-715/1295-1315) external 
religious conformity was enforced on the Muslim 
population, whereas the writings of Amir Khusraw 
{g.v.] reflect the borrowings into Islamic culture 
from Hindi ways of living, popular vocabulary 
and music. Muhammad b. Tughluk’s (725-52/ 
132551) policies of re-establishing political and 
intellectual links with the Dar al-Islam, his patronage 
and employment of a foreign Muslim élite and his 
early proclivities towards rationalism and eclecticism 
paved the way in the growing Indo-Muslim culture 
for certain intellectual trends such as Ibn Taymiyya’s 
{q.v.] fundamentalism imported during this period 
by ‘Abd al-Aziz Ardabili, pre-Taftazani rationalism, 
and an intellectual curiosity relating to certain 
elements of the Hindi complex of religions such as 
Djaynism and ydga, emphasizing in general a 
movement towards exoteric and political rather than 
esoteric and mystical Islam. Enigmatic intellectu- 
alism, imported from Central Asia by Badr Caé, 
became the fashion in Persian poetry. In the reign 
of Firiz Tughluk (752-90/1351-88) [g.v.] the state 
became a traditionalist theocracy, providing certain 
social welfare elements for the Muslims, and abolition 
of torture and cruel punishments for all elements of 
the population. His reign saw the establishment of 
the disciplines of fikh and lexicography in India, but 
painting and even poetry were discouraged. 

The complete Persianization of the administration 
by Sikandar Lodi (849-923/1488-1517) introduced 
the Hindu official into the intellectual sphere of 
Islam, and this in due course of time led to the specific 
cultural development of certain communities like 
the Kayasthas, the Khatris, the Kashmiri Brahmans 
and the ‘Amils of Sind, who retained their Hindi 
religion but identified themselves culturally with the 
Muslims. 

The successor states of the Dihli Sultanate [¢.v.] 
mark a regionalization of Muslim culture in India. 
In Bengal a number of Hindi social and religious 
institutions were integrated into the Muslim way of 
life, and the Bengali language and literature show a 
simultaneous series of borrowings from Sanskrit and 
Persian sources. In the Dakhan (Deccan) a regional 
form of Urdii was developed into a rich literary 
language. The maritime states of Gudjarat and the 
Dakhan balanced Hindi cultural borrowings with 
fresh re-orientations from the external Dar al-Islam. 

During the 8th/14th and 9th/r5th centuries Sifi 
proselytization achieved mass appeal, and Hindi 
resistance to it developed in the form of various 
bhakti movements, borrowing from Islam its em- 
phasis on the Unity of God and its egalitarianism, 
but fortifying, against its spiritual, economic and 
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social pull, a reformed and latitudinarian Hindiism 
among the lower castes. The bhakti movements in 
their attitudes, receptive and resistant, towards 
Islam ranged from the syncretism of Kabir and 
Dadi Daydl to the counter-conversionist trends of 
Caytanya. 

Timirid cultural elements from Samarkand and 
Harat were introduced into India after Babur’s 
[g.v.] conquest (932/1526). For a short while the 
Turkish language assumed at court the position of 
literary supremacy, only to be finally displaced by 
Persian during the Siri interregnum (946-62/1539-55) 
and after Humiayiin’s [g.v.] return from Persia 
which also marks in India the establishment of the 
Mughal school of painting {see TAswir]. 

Akbar’s {9.v.]  (963-1014/1556-1605) policies of 
integrating the Hindis into the political and social 
life of Muslim India influenced the attitude of the 
Muslims in the direction of eclecticism. These 
policies also evoked an orthodox reaction represented 
by theologians like ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi, who re- 
introduced in India an emphasis on the study of 
hadith, and Nakshbandiyya Sifis like Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi [¢.v.] who brought Indian Sifism 
very close to orthodoxy. The programme initiated 
by Akbar, and earlier by Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin of 
Kashmir (822-75/1420-76) of translations of Hindi 
religious and literary classics marked the beginning 
of a more liberal understanding of Hindiiism, Co- 
existent with these internal eclectic features was the 
constantly flowing cultural stream from Persia and 
Transoxiana bringing an administrative élite which 
developed into the Irani and Tirani factions in the 
Mughal court, rationalist trends, artists and archi- 
tects, and chiefly poets. During the roth/16th and 
11th/17th centuries India rather than Persia was the 
focus of Persian poetry, and the ‘Indian Style’ 
(sabk-t Hindi (q.v.]) assumed its highly intellectualized 
and curiously stylized features in the tradition of 
Fighani Shirazi. 

Akbar’s eclecti¢ tradition remained the cultural 
denominator of the reigns of his successors Djahangir 
{[g.v.] and Shahdjah4n [g.v.] with a slight focal 
adjustment in favour of orthodoxy. The 11th/17th 
century marks the culmination of the growth of 
syncretic sects, some of them rooted in Hindiism 
but borrowing liberally from Islam such as the 
Kabir Panthis, Vayragis, Lingayats, Husayni 
Brahmans, etc., otbers rooted in Islam with converse 
borrowings such as Madaris, Pagalnathis and others, 
others again developing into independent religions 
like Sikhism which has a strong anti-Muslim bias. 
The conflict of the eclectic and orthodox trends of 
Mughal culture is to some extent reflected in the 
essentially personal trial of strength between Dara 
Shukéh [q.v.] and Awrangzib [g.v.] resulting in the 
latter’s victory (1069/1695) and the establishment 
of a theocratic régime, discriminatory against the 
non-Muslim elements, and in the compilation of the 
encyclopaedic juridical work Fatawd-i ‘Alampiri. 

In the political and economic anarchy that 
followed the rapid decline of the Mughal empire in 
the early 12th/18th century mass syncretization 
followed, borrowing extensively from Hindi in- 
stitutions. The leadership of the Muslim community 
for the first time passed on to the ‘ulamd?, especially 
Shah Wali-Allah [see aL-DrHLAwI, Shah Wali Allah}, 
his successors, and his militant followers of the 
early nineteenth century, the Mudjdhidin. Parallel 
movements in Bengal, aimed at clearing Indian 
Islam from borrowed’ accretions, show Wahhabi 
influences. The Muslim éte of Dihli and Lakhna?i 
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(Lucknow), decadent and economically bankrupt, 


developed a new creative impetus by using Urdi 
instead of Persian as the language of poetry. Like 
the Persian poetry written in India, Urdi poetry, 
except in mathnawis, tended to ignore the Indian life 
and background totally in theme and image alike. 
The aftermath of the Mutiny of 1857 marks the 
sharp turning point of Indo-Muslim culture towards 
modernism represented mainly by Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and the ‘Aligarh movement. Cultural trends 
inclined towards separatism and were dominated by 
a fear of cultural and possibly religious submergence 
of Indian Islam into the religion and culture of the 
Hindi majority. This fear of submergence is re- 
flected in the Urdi-Hindi controversy (c. 1870 
onwards), revivalism, pan-Islamism and finally in 
the movement for the achievement of a separate 
state, Pakistan (q.v.]. The official cultural orientation 
in Pakistan has been to play down the glories of 
Muslim architecture and literature in the areas 
outside the present frontiers of Pakistan, and to 
substitute instead a new concept of cultural heritage 
derived from regional literatures and local monuments 
situated within the geographical limits of Pakistan. 
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vii.— ARCHITECTURE —_— 


At the time of the Muslim conquest, India was a 
land with a rich artistic tradition: temples and 
monasteries abounded, Hindi shrines of all ‘descrip- 
tions and sizes were found by almost every hillside 
and spring, cities were rich and well-planned, Hindi 
rulers had built for themselves forts and palaces, 
and the remains of earlier phases of Indian civilization 
—such as the Hindi, Buddhist and Dijayn cave- 
temples, and the Buddhist st#pas and monasteries— 
were numerous. Architecture was characteristically 
of stone, its construction derived from timber 
prototypes: beams and lintels were supported on 
columns or brackets, and roofs tended to a stepped 
pyramidal shape, through having been built in 
diminishing horizontal courses. Domical shapes were 
known, often carried on octagonal bases, but were 
often solid and in any case had little structural 
affinity with the true voussoir-built dome. The 
northern temples usually had curvilinear towers, 
again often solid; these, and some of the domical 
forms, had a characteristic crowning feature which 
later became part of the Indian Islamic dome 
decoration, a ribbed ring known as dmalaka (from 
the fruit it resembles, the Emblic Myrobalan, 
Phyllanthus emblica) surmounted by a pot-shaped 
moulding, the kalasa (lit. ‘water-jar’); to these a base 
of stone foliations in the form of lotus-petals might 
be added. The entire ornamental feature was on 
occasions supported by ribs on the curvilinear 
towers, and it has been suggested that at least part 
of the origin of ribbed domes in India is to be found 
in this device. The arch is not known at all as a 
structure, and only rarely as a decorative form; but 
recesses used freely on both internal and external 
walls lead to a proliferation of vertical lines and to 
unnecessary horizontal plinths and mouldings. 
Window-openings were rare: the interior of the 
Hindi temple was poorly lighted, its kernel being 
the secret shrine of an idol god whose mysteries were 
known only to a few initiated priests and were not 
for public display. The exterior, however, was as 
luxuriant and prolix as the interior was esoteric and 
recondite, for all its surfaces were covered with a 
profusion of exuberant sculpture of iconographic 
significance, in which the human form preponderated. 
Free-standing statuary was also known, with the 
human form again dominant; but frequent also were 
the vehicles and attendants of the Hindi gods, 
especially Shiva’s bull, and also the linga, the 
representation of the phallus as the ‘generative 
principle of the world. The Indian painting tradition 
must also be mentioned as part of the artistic heritage; 
but there is as yet insufficient evidence for an 
unbroken tradition of Indian painting from the 
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Adjanfa frescoes to the period of the pre-Mughal hill 
schools. Of the other arts, metalwork, especially cast 
bronze, had reached a high degree of refinement at 
the time of the conquest; coins were heavy and 
fairly crude, but certainly some of the northern 
coin-designs were appropriated by the early Muslim 
rulers [see further stkka]; and there were fully 
developed indigenous arts of music (see viii, below) 
and dance (implicit in much of the sculptural 
evidence), which do not concern us here. 

There is as yet insufficient archaeological evidence 
of the first Islamic buildings on Indian soil which 
must have been produced by the conquest of Sind 
in the 2nd/8th century, although excavation at 
present being undertaken at Bhambér and elsewhere 
may eventually reveal the site of Daybul [¢.v.]; for 
a further account of these see SINDH, and see also 
MANSURA. The buildings after the 6th/1z2th century 
conquest of the north, however, show the Muslims’ 
reaction to indigenous building very plainly; for the 
traditions of the idol-temples, with their plethora 
of florid figure representation, their gloom and 
secrecy, and above all the nature of the worship they 
implied, were not only anathema to Islam but were 
its direct antithesis. The earliest phase of Muslim 
building is in Delhi [see p1ru1f], and is here represented 
by the re-use of pillaged material from Hindi and 
Diayn temples; destruction of the religious buildings 
of the enemy is known, of course, in many religions 
other than Islam, and indeed in India there is more 
than one record of a Hindt king doing just this to 
his neighbour’s lands. Reutilization of the pillaged 
material is a feature of the initial phase of Muslim 
occupation in many regions of India, for example, at 
Adjmér and Djalor [gg.v.] in Radjasthan; Bhardé, 
Khambayat and Patan [¢q.v.] in Gudjarat; Diawnpur 
[g.v.]; Bidj4pur, Dawlatabad and Warangal [gq.v.] in 
the Deccan; Lakhnawti, Pandua and Tribéni [gg.v.] 
in Bengal; Dhar and Manda [gq.v.] in Malwa; and 
many other sites. The first example, the Masdjid 
Kuwwat al-Islam at Dibli ([g.v.] for description and 
plan), is in fact built on a temple plinth, and some 
twenty-seven temples were pillaged to provide 
columns, walls, roofing materials, and paving; 
sculptured figures were mutilated or were so set in 
walls that the unworked sides of the stones were all 
that could be seen. This mosque was at first a plain 
enclosure, but in 595/1199, eight years after its 
foundation, a large maksira screen was erected 
between the western liwan and the courtyard, 
and the arch appears for the first time: but 
these arches are corbelled out, not voussoired, 
and it appears that the work was done by 
Hindi artisans working under general Muslim 
direction and as yet having no mastery over 
the alien architectonic forms; moreover, the court- 
yard side of the makstra is covered with carving, 
mostly typical Hindi floral motifs and ornaments, 
but also some bandeaux of naskh calligraphy, in 
such a way as to suggest that local workmanship 
was being employed. In the south-east corner of the 
mosque buildings the minaret known as the Kutb 
Minar presents a stylistic contrast, as its tapering 
fluted storeys develop the polygonal outline of the 
minars at Ghazna which must be its immediate 
prototype, and features of typically Hindt derivation 
are almost entirely absent. 

The extension of the Kuwwat al-Islam mosque 
and the first completion of the mindr were carried 
out by Iletmish in the early 7th/13th century, and 
to his reign belong the Aftha?i din ka djhompta 


and his son’s tomb of 629/1231, the earliest monu- 
mental tomb in India (there are earlier dated tomb- 
stones: see HANSI); also minor buildings at Dihli and 
Bada?in ((¢.v.]; the Djami‘ Masdjid has been so 
much repaired and rebuilt that scarcely any of 
Tletmish’s fabric is visible}, at Baydna, and at 
Nagawr [g.v.]. In none of these buildings is there a 
true arch or dome, although all the masonry has well- 
dressed surfaces, often elaborately carved. The tomb 
of Iletmish’s son, Nasir al-Din Mahmiid, stands 
within an octagonal cell which seems to be the 
earliest use of the octagon in Muslim India; it 
appears next as the phase of transition in Iletmish’s 
own square tomb, to support, presumably, a dome 
of which there is now no trace (and which, one must 
imagine, was also corbelled and not voussoired). In 
the latter tomb the octagon is formed by simple 
corbelled squinch arches across each corner. These 
early buildings are of so heterogeneous and, often, 
of so makeshift a nature that there is little of a 
coherent style about them. The buildings of the 
emperor Balban, similarly, are few and largely 
uninteresting, except for the significant appearance 
of the true voussoired arch in his tomb, now a mere 
unprepossessing lump of decaying masonry. 

With the Khaldji dynasty, however, a distinct if 
short-lived style appears, the keynote of which is 
provided by ‘Ala al-Din’s southern doorway into 
the Masdjid Kuwwat al-Islam complex and known 
as the ‘Ala?i Darwaza. This, like other examples of 
the style, is built with specially quarried stone and 
not improvised from Hindi materials; its chief 
characteristic is the shape of the arch, which is 
voussoired and of the pointed horseshoe shape and, 
in the case of external arches, has on the intrados a 
fringe of conventionalized stone spear-heads. The 
masonry is well finished and jointed, decoration in 
the form of bandeaux of calligraphy and a running 
merlon-like ornament being now more prominent 
than the diaper and rosette patterns in basso- 
relievo with which the earlier builders were wont to 
cover entire walls. At the ‘Al47i Darwaza, but not in 
the other examples of Khaldiji work, the entire 
surfaces are so treated, and in addition show the use 
of white marble bandeaux of inscriptions, pilasters and 
architraves. Works of similar style exist at Dihli (the 
so-called Djama‘at-khana mosque at the shrine of 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’) and Bayana, near Agra; but 
other buildings of the Khaldji period are found as 
far afield as Djal6or [q.v.] in Radjasthan, at Bharoé, 
Khambiyat, Patan and Siddhpur (gq.v.] in Gudjarat, 
at Bhilsa in Malwa, in Dawlatabdd in the northern 
Deccan, and elsewhere, many of these incorporating 
much pillaged temple material but showing also many 
of the characteristics mentioned above, and most 
significant in pointing out the expansion of this 
early Sultanate style. 

Under the Tughluk dynasty the Dihli empire was 
greatly extended, and with the expansion came the 
spread of the Dihli style to all parts of that empire. 
Of the works of the first ruler, Ghiyath ‘al-Din Tughluk, 
there are insufficient remains to show how early the 
Tughlukian traits developed: besides the ruins of his 
capital city, Tughlukabad, only his own tomb. But 
a major work for which he was responsible before his 
accession to the Dihli throne is the mausoleum of the 
saint Rukn-i ‘Alam at Miltan [g.v.], originally 
intended as his own tomb. Some features of this, 
especially the batter of the walls and the sloping 
corner turrets, are reflected in the walls of Tugh- 
lukabad and in the strong batter of Tughluk’s tomb; 


mosque at Adjmér [q.v.], his own tomb of ca. 632/1235, | and perhaps the profile of the dome also is closer 
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to the pointed Miltan model than to the shallow 
domes of the ‘Al4°i Darwaza and the Djama‘at 
Khana of the preceding dynasty. The characteristic 
Mialtani features of raised tile-work and wooden 
structural courses, described below when the Pandjab 
style is considered, are however absent in the extant 
Dihli examples; nor is the octagonal shape retained. 
Tughluk’s son Muhammad b. Tughluk (g.v.] shortly 
after his accession conceived the grandiose idea of 
forming a second capital at Dawlatabad [g.v.] and 
transporting there the élite population of Dihli, and 
the necessary services. The old Hindi fort, the 
former Dewgiri, at the new capital was much 
extended, and it seems likely that the Khaldiji 
mosque there was modified at this time since its 
rear wall has tapering angle turrets, although its 
interior arrangements seem undisturbed. Muham- 
mad’s occupation of Dawlataébad was only for about 
five years, after which he returned to Dihli, where 
most of his building projects were carried out. His 
administration seems to have impoverished the royal 
treasury, and the fine stone-work of earlier reigns 
almost disappears and is replaced by cheaper material, 
plaster over a rubble core; but, from the sudden 
appearance in the 8th/r4th century of buildings in 
the Deccan which are obviously close to the earlier 
Dihli styles, it is to be supposed that many of the 
artisans taken to Dawlatabad drifted away from that 
centre and formed other allegiances: certainly the 
earliest Bahmani tombs at Gulbarga (see further 
below) would support this view. Muhammad b. 
Tughluk’s royal palaces at Dihli, the Bidjay Mandal 
and the Hazar Sutin, are now in too ruined a state 
to permit of certain conclusions as to architectural 
style; the majority of the remains of his period in 
Dihli are in fact more commonplace works: the fort 
walls of ‘Adilabad and Djahanpanah, and the 
interesting sluice or water-regulator called Sat 
pula. The only significant innovation is to be found 
in the Bidjay Mandal remains: the earliest Indian 
example of intersecting vaulting. Some ceramic 
fragments are known from the ‘Adilabad excavations. 

Under Muhammad’s nephew Firiz Shah Tughluk 
the building art received an enthusiastic patron. 
Not only did he build extensively on his own account, 
but he arranged for the renovation or restoration of 
many of the monuments of his predecessors. But a 
strict economy had now to be practised, and plans 
and costings for each projected undertaking came 
first under the scrutiny of the Diwdn-i wizdra. Red 
sandstone and marble were no longer used, and in 
Dihli the favourite materials were the local quartzite 
for columns, jambs, arches and reveals, with the 
other elements built of compact plaster, usually 
whitewashed, over a random rubble core. Ornament 
is generally reduced to a minimum, and where it 
exists it is more usually of moulded plaster than of 
carved stone. The sombre and ascetic effect of this 
architecture produced under conditions of financial 
stringency is in marked contrast to the exuberance 
of plastic ornament of the preceding régimes, and 
was certainly foreign to the instincts of the traditional 
Indian craftsman. But aspects of the Hindt tradition 
are certainly found in buildings of this phase, 
exemplified in the use of beam-and-bracket con- 
struction for many of the openings—a main doorway 
tends to show a large arched opening in which a 
smaller opening of lintel-and-bracket construction is 
recessed; but this device is met with earlier in 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk’s tomb—and in the use of 
sloping eaves (¢hadjdj@) supported on corbels, which 
now appears for the first time. An innovation 


which seems to be of extra-Indian provenance, 
however, is the machicolation which now appears in 
fortified works [see BuRDJ, iii]. There seems also to 
have been some experiment in the planning of 
mosques: the courtyards of the Sandjar mosque at 
Nizamuddin and the mosque at Khifki village are 
both partially covered. Several mosques are now 
built on a high plinth over a tahkhana storey and are 
approached by flights of steps, and a frequent device 
is the flanking of a gateway or a mthrdb buttress by 
a pair of tapering pillars; roofs now begin to show a 
multiplication of domes, and domed corner turrets 
appear in many works (those in Sultan Ghari, the 
tomb of Iletmish’s son, are most probably to be 
attributed to Firiz Tughluk’s renovations). One 
innovation, in the mosque of Begampur, is a feature 
of many later styles and was probably introduced 
from the region of Djawnpur after Firdiz’s conquest 
of that region: the central bay of the facade of the 
western liwdn is occupied by a tall arched pylon 
which completely conceals the large central dome 
from the courtyard. Most of the tombs of the period 
are of the square type, including Firiiz’s own, but of 
great architectural significance is that of his wazir 
Khan-i Djahan Tilingani, d. 770/1368-9, which is 
octagonal; the tomb-chamber is surrounded by a 
veranda with a shallow dome-like cupola and three 
arched openings on each of the eight sides, con- 
tinuous eaves, and a single central dome crowned by 
the dmalaka motif. The tomb is surrounded with a 
fortified enclosure, Other buildings of Firiz Tughluk 
are known from Djawnpur (q.v.], Fathabad, where a 
pillar in the fort records Firiiz’s lineage [see KHATT, 
KITABAT], and Hisar Firtiza (¢.v.]; many of these, 
reflecting a stage of new conquest or refoundation, 
are improvisations from Hindi material, but show in 
addition some regional trends not apparent in the 
buildings of the capital: thus the now destroyed Cihil 
Sutin at Djawnpur ((q.v.} for illustration) was entirely 
trabeate, was roofed on its upper storey with a 
curvilinear ribbed pyramid, and was decorated with 
stone stringcourses, parapets and plinth. Two 
buildings of the end of the Tughluk period show 
perhaps a reaction to the Firtizian austerity: the 
tomb of Kabir al-Din Awliya’ at Dihli, a poor and 
half-scale copy of the tomb of Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluk, showing a revival of polychromatic work 
in red sandstone and white marble, and the Djami‘ 
Masdjid at Iri¢ (¢.v.], entirely arcuate with some good 
stonework, and exhibiting in its fagade arches and 
squinches a recession of planes, a familiar device 
under succeeding dynasties. 

The sack of Dihli by Timir in 801/1398-9 left the 
sultanate with little resources and less prestige, and 
for many years the building art in the region of the 
capital is represented almost entirely by tombs. The 
tombs of the so-called ‘‘Sayyid”’ rulers are octagonal, 
continuing the tradition of the Tilingani tomb 
with structural improvements, especially in raising 
the springing of the dome by a tall drum; and the 
shallow domes over the octagonal arcade have been 
replaced by small pillared kiosks (chatris, lit. ‘um- 
brellas’)—the beginnings of a feature which later is 
to characterize the architecture of many schools, 
including the Mughal; and the batter of the outer 
walls is retained. The Lodi monuments show the 
gradual rehabilitation of the building art, although 
indeed most of these also are tombs. There is a 
series of monumental tombs, mostly anonymous, in 
the plain to the south of Dihli, all of a square type 
not previously known in the north, since all their 
upright lines are truly vertical and there is ‘no 
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batter. The area of their ground-plans is less than 
that of the octagonal tombs, but their height is 
greater; and their side walls are often broken up to 
the eye by dividing each fagade with deep string- 
courses with sunk blind arches above and below to 
give the impression of two or three storeys, although 
the interior is a single square cell; frequently a 
central bay of each side is extended upwards to 
enclose a main arch of nearly the whole height of 
the wall, the actual doorway being set in this arch 
with a lintel-and-bracket; and the west wall is 
usually closed to accommodate a mtkrab. But Lédi 
tombs also exist in the octagonal style, including— 
apart from numerous octagonal pillared pavilions— 
the fine tomb of £Ala? al-Din ‘Alam, the largest of the 
series, at Tidjara, and the tomb of Sikandar, ca. 924/ 
1518, at the Dihli suburb of Khayrpur. The latter 
perhaps represents the link between the former habit 
of placing tombs in a fortified enclosure, of which 
the Tilingani tomb is the last extant example, and 
the Mughal practice of surrounding the mausoleum 
by a garden; for this tomb stands in a large walled 
‘enclosure with decorative corner turrets and an 
ornamental doorway. Part of the west wall is built 
upwards and buttressed to form an additional 
external mikrab, and is presumably a kanati mosque; 
the feature is known in other tombs of this period. 
Here, as in some of the square tombs, part of the 
external surface is embellished with glazed tiles, 
mostly blues and greens; and the dome, as in the 
earlier tomb of Shihab al-Din Tadj Khan, ca. 906/ 
1501, has an inner and outer shell. Two mosques of 
the period are particularly significant in the develop- 
ment of a style which persists until well into the 
Mughal period; the mosque of Abii Amdjad at 
Khayrpur, of 899/1494, has massive tapering pillars at 
each rear angle, and also flanking the buttress of the 
mihrab, each with a band of vertical fluting alternately 
angled and rounded as in the lowest storey of the Kutb 
Minar, the central bay of the facade projected 
outwards and upwards, a succession of receding 
architraves and soffits in each arched opening, and 
incidentally the finest cut-plaster decoration in 
Dihli (Goetz, op. cit. below, considers it second only 
to that of the Alhambra palace at Granada). The 
other mosque approaches more nearly the type of the 
early Mughal and Siri periods; this is the M6fth ki 
masdjid of ca. g11/1505, where the tapering buttresses 
are confined to a position flanking the mihrab 
projection on the west wall, and the rear angles are 
furnished with two-storeyed open octagonal towers. 
The pylon-like frame of the central arch, and the 
recession of planes in the arch outlines, are similar 
to those of the Khayrpur mosque; but as well as 
fine cut-plaster the decoration includes coloured 
tilework and the contrasting use of red sandstone and 
white marble. The interior is also remarkable for the 
stalactite pendentives which support the side domes 
(the main dome is carried on squinch arches). This 
mosque design is continued in the Djamali mosque 
of 943/1536—thus in the reign of Humayin; but 
this is the date of completion—where the stonework 
is of very high quality; the central archway of the 


facade of the west liwaén is very much taller, so that 


its arch reaches above the parapet level of the side 
aisles, and the fluted buttresses appear flanking this 
pylon on the courtyard side; and the intrados of 
that arch is decorated with the spearhead fringe. 
Beside the mosque is the tomb of Djamili [¢.v.], 
externally unpretentious but still containing the 
finest coloured decoration in the whole of Dihli. The 


Djamali mosque is the immediate model for the ! 
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mosque built by Shér Shah Siri in the citadel of his 
new city of Dihli, where every feature is elaborated 
and refined, and polychromatic faience takes its 
place in the external ornament. Outside Dihli there 
is a small amount of L6di work, much of it still 
inadequately studied, especially of the time of 
Sikandar Lédi, who made Agra [q.v.} his capital; 
especially noteworthy is the large mausoleum called 
Cawrasi Gumbad at Kalpi [q.v.]. One mausoleum at 
Dihli, that of “Isai Khan Niy4zi, shows the persistence 
of the octagonal variety of tomb well into the Siri 
period (954/1547-8), its construction being almost 
identical to that of Muhammad Shah erected over a 
hundred years before; but here there are more traces 
of encaustic tile decoration, and a large separate 
mosque stands on the western wall of the outer 
enclosure, its central dome flanked by two ¢hatris 
over the side bays. This octagonal style goes further: 
in Dihli it peters out in the tomb of Adham Khan, 
but receives its supreme developments in the Siri 
monuments at Sahsaram in Bihar (see further below). 


The regional Indian Muslim 


building. 


styles of 


At least a dozen major regional styles may be 
distinguished before the expansion of the Mughal 
empire brings about a certain degree of unification 
throughout the sub-continent; and many of these 
styles must be further sub-divided. A variety of 
factors is responsible for this diversity: for example, 
brickwork predominates in the Pandjab and Bengal 
styles, where there is little building stone obtainable 
locally; in Gudjarat, where the local stonemasons 
had shortly before the Muslim conquest been 
producing exquisitely carved temples for the Djayns, 
Muslim art retains the tradition of elaborate stone- 
work; in Bidar and Dawlatabad the presence of 
foreign craftsmen has produced a few buildings 
in a pure Persian tradition; and so on. These new 
styles for the most part develop after independence 
from a central authority has been achieved by the 
regions to which they belong, although in some cases, 
as at Gulbarga, the Dihli traditions have persisted 
for some time. 

i.— The Pandjab.— Lahore was a dependency 
of the Ghaznawids and the Ghirids long before the 
conquest of Dihli. No monuments of this early period 
have survived, although some pieces of woodcarving 
from doorways in the city, now in the Lahore 
museum, retain features derived, through the 
Ghazna tradition, from Saldjik ornament. The 
earliest extant monuments are in Miltan and Uéth 
(¢q.v.], a series of tombs of local saints. The earliest, 
that of Shah Yisuf Gardizi, of 547/1152, is a solid 
oblong building covered with blue-and-white tiles 
to form a plane external surface; but the later 
buildings are all tall domed buildings, from the tomb 
of Baha? al-Hakk, d. 660/1262, a square battered 
base surmounted by an octagonal drum and the 
earliest true dome in the sub-continent, to the 
magnificent mausoleum of Rukn-i ‘Alam, which 
Marshall (op. ctt., below) describes as “‘one of the 
most splendid memorials ever erected in honour of 
the dead”; this resembles the previous examples in 
being built of baked brick but with some structural 
bonding courses of wood in addition, with a lofty 
second storey which forms an octagonal drum, with 
a hemispherical dome, and with pinnacles at each 
external angle, but differs from them in its lowest 
storey which is also an octagon, with battering faces 
and engaged tapering buttresses terminating in 
pinnacles at each outer angle. The external decoration 
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is worked out in stringcourses of tile-faced brick 
and bands of raised diaper pattern, bands of calli- 
graphy in carved brick, and the typical Multan 
tilework (known also at Utth but nowhere else) 
wherein the main geometrical patterns are raised as 
much as 2 cm. above the tile background; this adds 
greatly to the richness of the tilework by adding 
depth and a constant effect of light and shade where 
the sheen of a plane surface would have become 
dulled by the dust which pervades Miltan in the 
summer. The interior decoration includes fine wood- 
carving in shisham wood, with the six-pointed star 
(a common Ghaznawid motif, but otherwise rare in 
India until early Mughal times) in the spandrels of 
the wooden mikrdab and scrolls of arabesque ornament 
similar to that of the maksira of the Kuwwat al- 
Islam mosque at Dihli. 

ii. — Bengal. — Stone in the Bengal provinces is 
almost confined to the black basalt of the Radjmahal! 
(q.v.] hills in the Malda district; but the fine alluvial 
clay is freely available, the material for the charac- 
teristic Bengali bricks and terracottas. The earliest 
buildings, at Tribeni (g.v.] and Chofa Pandua (see 
PANnUA, Chota] are mostly adaptations of pillaged 
Hindi temple material, using pillars built of large 
stones without mortar, and shallow corbelled domes; 
the tomb of Zafar Khan Ghazi, of 698/1298, shows 
an early use of the arch, and mihrabs in finely 
moulded terracotta. The greatest of the early 
buildings, after the independence of Bengal, is the 
large Adina mosque at Hadrat Pandua (see PANDUA], 
of 776/1375, in which again use was made of Hindi 
materials, although it appears that some of the 
stonework was original work executed by Hindi 
craftsmen in Muslim employment; it is enclosed by 
a multiple arcade which carried nearly 400 small 
domes, and has a large central aywan-like hall in the 
western liwdn, with an elaborate stone mihrab and 
minbar, of which the roof has fallen; the stonework 
is mostly a thin ashlar veneer over a brick core. In 
a somewhat later phase, represented by the Eklakhi 
mausoleum at Pandué, the other characteristics of the 
Bengal style make their first appearance, notably a 
curve on each cornice of the square tomb-chamber 
which derives from a local method of constructing 
huts with bamboo rafters, octagonal corner butt- 
resses, and ornament in terracotta and glazed tile; 
here the interior of the enormously thick chamber is 
an octagonal room which directly supports the 
single hemispherical dome. Some similar buildings 
were erected at Gawr [see LAKHNAWTI] after the 9th/ 
15th century under the later Ilyas Shahi and the 
Husayn Shahi rulers; the decorations became 
especially lavish, some domes being gilded; besides 
the square buildings with a curved cornice on each 
side appears the oblong pitched-roof building with 
the curved cornice on the long sides and gables at 
the short sides—a type later taken to northern India 
at the time of Shahdjahan. Some buildings of the 
mid gth/15th century at Bagerhaf, built by one 
Khan Djahan, a renegade from the Dihli court, 
show corner turrets and lintel-and-bracket doors set 
within pointed arches very similar to those of Firiz 
Shah Tughlik’s buildings in Dihli of a century 
earlier (see above), although retaining the local 
curved cornice. Many of these local features persist 
in the Bengali architecture of the Mughal period. 

iii, — Djawnpur sultanate. — The early build- 
ings of Djawnpur and its suburb Zafarabad are 
adaptations of the time of Firtiz Shah Tughluk, who 
laid the foundations of a large mosque on the site of 
a temple to Afala Devi. This was completed, however, 
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under the Sharki kings, with four other mosques of 
similar style—all the other buildings of this once 
magnificent city were destroyed by Sikandar Lédi. 
Again, Hindi remains were freely utilized in the 
construction; but the building is in coursed stone, 
with no plaster facing as in Dihli, and there is an 
abundance of stone carving of high skill. The special 
characteristic of the Djawnpur mosques is the 
immense pylon which fills the central bay of the 
western liwan, completely concealing the large dome 
behind it (see illustration s.v. DJAWNPUR), in some 
cases three times as high as the other bays of the 
liwan. The trabeate construction is used freely 
within the prayer-halls and in the side arcades, 
although the liwan facades are arcuate, and are 
freely ornamented with recessed arches which are 
either blind or carry thick window grilles; and the 
intrados of the arch is usually decorated with the 
spearhead fringe. All these mosques are well finished 
externally, especially the mikrab walls, and the 
tapered buttress, so familiar in the Dihli sultanate 
buildings, is used freely at the external angles. 
Similar mosque styles are to be found at Bandras, 
If4wa, and Kannawdj [qq.v.]. 

iv. — Gudjarat. — The very rich stone-building 
tradition of the Hindi and Djayn craftsmen was 
appropriated by the Gudjarat Muslims, and made 
Gudjarat at once the richest and the most distinctive 
of the regions in architecture. The artisans appear 
to have been less bound here than were their fellows 
in other regions to the whims of individual rulers or 
to rigid prescriptions by punctilious ‘ulama?, and 
indeed it often appears that the requirements of 
Islamic building rather emancipated them from the 
dogma of the schools of temple architecture, for of 
all the styles of Indian Islamic building that of 
Gudjarat is the most Indian, and its purely local 
characteristics are obvious, even in the earliest 
stages where pillaged temple material was being 
used under the orders of governors of the Dihli 
Khaldjis. The earliest surviving Muslim building, 
the tomb of Shaykh Farid at Pafan [q.v.] of ca. 700/ 
1300, is merely a converted temple, and very little 
more organization appears in the Adina mosque 
there, of the same time, where over a thousand rich 
temple pillars are assembled to a mosque plan (the 
building has now fallen almost entirely). In Bhardé 
[g.v.] only a little later the Djami‘ Masdijid is a 
planned construction and not a mere improvisation, 
for the outer walls are obviously constructed of 
stone cut for the purpose; but the western liwdan is 
of three bays which appear to be three temple 


mandapas used unaltered except for the obliteration 
of figure iconography in the ornament. The arch is 
not used, so that the iwdn has an open pillared 
fagade with no makstra-screen—a mosque-type 
more frequent in Gudjarat than in other regions. 
The Djami‘ Masdjid at Khambayat (Cambay), 
however, of 725/1325, does have an arched wall 
closing the wan. The walls of this mosque, of 
alternate deep and shallow courses, are uncharacter- 
istic of Gudjarat and recall the Khaldji workmanship 
of Dihli. A feature appearing here for the first time 
which later becomes a favourite device in Gudjarat 
is a semicircular engrailed arch, of no structural 
significance, carried between two pillars inside the 
central arch of the facade; this directly copies the 
torana doorways of the local Hindi and Djayn 
temples. This Khambayat mosque has an entrance 
porch which is almost an exact copy of that of a 
temple at Modhéra built three centuries before, as 
is that of Hilal Khan K4di’s mosque at Dhdélka 
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(733/1333); but here there is another significant 
innovation: the fagade is ornamented with two tall 
turrets flanking the central arch. These are in fact 
solid, but are the obviaus types from which the 
Gudjarat minarets are derived (isolated minérs, for 
example the Kutb Minar at Dihli, are not unknown 
elsewhere in India, but the Gudjarat mosques 
present their first systematic use). Other buildings 
of this first phase of Gudjarat building are to be 
found at Mangrol [g.v.] and Petlad. A second phase 
is represented by the buildings of Ahmad Shah I 
in his new capital at Ahmadabad, although even 
there the earliest buildings, Ahmad Shah’s first 
mosque and the mosque of Haybat Ixhan, follow the 
pattern of the Djami‘ Masdjid at Khambayat; but 
soon after them the mosque of Sayyid ‘Alam, of 
814/1412, shows several elements which are developed 
and perfected in the later Ahmadabad buildings, 
including heavy projecting cornices, well-built and 
projecting bases for the minarets with internal 
stairs (the tops of the minarets above the parapet 
level of the roof have fallen), and an elevated portion 
of the roof forming a clerestory to admit more light 
to the central chamber. Ahmad’s chef @’ceuvre is his 
Djami‘ Masdjid of ten years later. The western 
Hiwan has its central chamber flanked by a bay on 
each side raised above the level of the more distant 
bays of the western facade by a clerestory roof 
supported on an open colonnade, the central chamber 
itself having a second such clerestory carrying the 
main dome; the light thereby admitted to the 
central chamber has first to pass through carved, 
stone screens, which are another typical feature of 
the Gudjarat architecture. The side riwaks are all 
of the simple pillared construction without arches. 
This mosque, with Ahmad Shah’s own tomb and a 
screened enclosure containing the tombs of the 
queens, form part of Ahmad Shah’s careful town 
planning, all lying on a central royal way to his 
palace, on which stands a triple-arched triumphal 
gateway. All these buildings are in the same har- 
monious style, which was continued in Ahmadabad 
under his immediate successors, Muhammad and 
Kutb al-Din Ahmad. Muhammad’s reign saw the 
beginning of building at Sarkhédj [¢.v.] with the 
mosque and tomb of Shaykh Ahmad Khatti, the 
former a vast hypostyle hall with an enormous 
courtyard, the latter a large square building with 
arches on all sides filled with stone screens, the 
central tomb-chamber itself being further surrounded 
by pierced brass screens. This Gudjarat practice of 
using perforated screens round a tomb-chamber is 
imitated in later periods in remoter parts of India. 
Two buildings of Kutb al-Din Ahmad’s time are 
in sharp contrast to other local architecture, the 
tomb of Darya Khan in AhmadabAad and Alif Khan’s 
mosque at Dhdélka; both are in brick, with arches 
throughout on heavy piers, with none of the usual 
Gudjarat ornament, and seem to have been built by 
foreign workmen. They are isolated specimens and 
had no influence on the local style. 

A third stage in Gudjarat architecture appears in 
and after the time of Mahmid I Begfa [g.v.], from 
the middle of the 9th/15th century. The mausoleum 
of Sayyid ‘Uthm4n in a village across the river from 
Ahmadab4d shows in the tomb a greater competence 
in handling the dome, which is carried by pillars in 
the form of a dodecagon, than previous examples; 
and the attached mosque, which is entirely of the 
open-faced trabeate variety, shows minarets for the 
first time in this type of mosque, placed at the two 
ends of the prayer-hall. The arcuate mosques of this 


time, those of Miyan Khan Cishti of 860/1456 and 
Bibi Atut Kuki of 876/1472, show the minarets still 
centrally placed, flanking the middle bay of the 
prayer-hall—but by now rather over-elaborate and 
dominating the structure. An innovation is a type 
of oriel window, carried on brackets and fitted with 
a perforated stone screen, set in the Hwan facade. 
The Shah ‘Alam mausoleum, of 880/1475, shows an 
increased use of the arch in tomb-buildings, again 
with outer and inner perforated screens. Some five 
years later the tomb of Kutb al-‘Alam, at Bafwa, 
io km. to the south of Ahmadabad, is not only 
arcuate throughout but of two storeys; but there are 
irregularities in the construction, as though the 
builders were still experimenting with the arch as 
a structural device. The defects have been remedied 
in the tomb of Sayyid Mubarak (8809/1485) at 
Mahmidabad, where perhaps an architect from 
outside Gudjarat was concerned, for the parapet and 
the clerestory roof bear ¢hatris similar to those of the 
Lédi buildings in Dihli; but the Gudjarati feature 
of the pierced screens round the tomb-chamber 
continues. Chatris also appear over the entrance 
porch of the Djami‘ Masdjid in Mahmiid’s new city 
at Campanér (q.v.]. This mosque is very similar in 
plan to the Djami‘ Masdjid built at Ahmadabad a 
hundred years earlier, and has a similar double 
clerestory; but the decoration is richer, particularly 
externally: the rear wall of the Jawan shows seven 
mihrab buttresses of design similar to the bases of 
the minars, and the four corners bear straight 
octagonal towers resembling small minars without 
balconies; the oriel windows carried on rich corbels 
add to the exterior richness, as do the smaller 
pierced screens in every opening. Other mosques in 
Campanér are of similar design but smaller and with 
only a small central clerestory; in particular the 
Nagina Masdjid, which has panels of carved tracery 
at the bases of the mindars in the form of intertwining 
plants. Other works of the time of Mahmid include 
his palaces at Sarkhedj and his own tomb there by 
a lake—which has, in addition to various pavilions, 
a set of sluices carved with the same attention to 
detail as the minars of Gudjarat mosques—and other 
buildings at Ahmadabad, of which the mosque of 
Muhafiz Khan, fawdjdar of the city, is the finest; 
this is an example of the arcuate style of mosque 
with the mindars at the ends of the wan. Towards 
the end of Mahmiid’s long reign the tomb and 
mosque of Rani Sabari shows the usual decorative, 
almost jewel-like, ornament and tracery to its best 
advantage by being built on a smaller scale than 
most of the buildings so far considered; but here the 
mosque minarets have ceased to be functional, 
becoming merely slim tapering pinnacles. Other 
outstanding works, of a different class, are two 
step-wells (Gudj. vd@v), described s.v. BA?oLi. 

The common Ahmadabad mosque style, with 
arcuate wan and central minars, is continued by 
buildings towards the close of the Gudjar4t sultanate, 
for example Rani Ripawati’s mosque of ca. 921/1515. 
One late example, from 980/1572-3, the year before 
Akbar’s conquest of Gudjarat, is an exquisite mosque 
built by Shaykh Sa‘id al-Habshi [see HABsHi}, the 
tympana of the arches on the western side filled 
with stone traceries of filigree-like delicacy, repre- 
senting palm-trees and creepers, the finest in the 
Muslim world, of which perhaps the blind traceries of 
the Nagina Masdjid at Campanér are the immediate 
ancestor. 

After the Mughal conquest it would appear that 
many of the skilled craftsmen were taken by Akbar 
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to north India; certainly there are many features of 
Gudjarati workmanship in Akbar’s Fathpur Sikri 
(see below). ‘ 

v. — MAalwa.— In contrast to Gudjarat, the 
contiguous province of Malwa was comparatively 
uninfluenced by a prior Hindi artistic tradition. 
There were certainly temples, for the earliest 
buildings, at the end of the 8th/14th and beginning 
of the gth/15th centuries, are built of temple spoil. 
These are three mosques at Dhar [g.v.], all of 
trabeate construction; but the portico of the Djami‘ 
Masdjid shows an interesting attempt to interpose 
pointed arches between the columns, without any 
structural significance. The two earliest mosques at 
Manda [¢.v.J, Dilawar Khan’s of 808/1405-6 and 
Malik Mughith’s of 835/1432, have similar liwdns, 
but the latter is raised on a high basement in which 
there is a range of arched cells; here the pillars of the 
liwin have some pointed arches interposed, as at 
Dhar, but also with the resulting spandrels filled in 
with plate tracery. The liwan is domed, but the 
phase of transition is crudely effected by lintels and 
their octagon bases are irregular. There are two 
domed turrets at the angles of the east (entrance) 
walls; these, and the shape of the liwan domes, 
recall those of Firiz Tughluk’s time in Dihli. This 
second mosque is of the time of Hishang Shah (¢.v.], 
whose own complex of buildings dominates the 
centre of Mandi: the Djami‘ Masdiid, the madrasa 
(later nicknamed Ashrafi Mahall), and his own 
tomb. The mosque is built on a tall (4.5 m.) plinth, 
with arched cells on either side of the entrance 
porch; these and a few open arches, at courtyard 
level, perhaps originally filled with screens, and two 
restrained stringcourses, are the only external 
decoration, except for a band of merlon-like decorat- 
ion, of a type already noticed at Dihli, above the 
chadjdja. The liwdn and side aisles are built entirely 
of true arches on plain slender columns. The mtkrab 
arches show the spearhead fringe, recalling the 
Dihli Khaldji style, and the minbar is covered by a 
large stone canopy of obvious Hindi temple design. 
Hishang’s tomb, a little earlier (the mosque was 
completed by Mahmiid I in 858/1454), is a square 
domed structure of white marble throughout (the 
earliest building to be so treated) except for sparing 
ornament of deep blue glazed tiles, standing in a 
large enclosure. At each corner of the dome is an 
engaged domed turret, a common feature in the 
MAndi tombs and already present over the entrance 
to the Djami‘ Masdjid. The domes are characteristic 
of Malwa—a tall cylindrical drum carries the haunch 
without any intervening structure or decoration, 
while above the haunch the dome may be developed 
as a hemisphere or smaller spherical section or as a 
shallow cone. Later buildings at the capital (described 
$.v. MANDU) become elegant, and in the final stages 
even meretricious: palaces, pavilions, fountains and 
water-channels, kiosks and balconies. The open 
¢hatrt appears, and some of the domes are ribbed. 
In one building, known now as Gada Shah’s house, 
there are the remains of some wall-paintings. 

A northern manifestation of the Malwa style is 
found at Candéri [g.v.], where the Djami‘ Masdjid 
shows the characteristic stilted domes; the con- 
voluted brackets supporting the chadjdja are a 
somewhat exaggerated form of a type seen in Manda 
as early as Hiishang’s tomb, a form which becomes 
exaggerated and elaborated further in Fathpur 
Sikri (see below). 

The general characteristics of the M4lwa style are, 
in addition to the stilted dome, the fine masonry of 
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| walls and doors, very restrained ornament, and the 

frequent use of engaged domical turrets round a 

central dome. The mindr, so prominent in the neigh- 

bouring provinces of Gudjarat and Khandésh, is not 
used. 

vi. — Khandésh. — This small province had a 
building art with a character of its own, although the 
mixed origins of that art are to be found in the 
neighbouring provinces of Gudjarat, Malwa, and the 
Deccan. The Fariki [q.v.] khans ruled first from 
Thalnér [g.v.] and later from Burhanpur [q.v.], and 
their buildings are mostly at these two places and at 
Asirgath and Cikalda. The Thalnér tombs are not 
dissimilar to the typical square Mandi mausolea in 
general plan, but the dome is usually carried on a 
separate octagonal drum, and over the wide chadjdia 
there is a high decorated parapet; the door and 
window openings are better spaced than in the 
Mandi examples, and there is more external 
decoration. An octagonal tomb is covered with fine 
basso-relievo carving in geometric patterns, and its 
arches bear on the intrados the spearhead fringe. 
All these tombs date from the first half of the gth/ 
15th century. Little remains of the palace at 
Thalnér and the Badshahi Kil‘a at Burhadnpur, and 
the next significant buildings are two late roth/16th 
century mosques at Burhanpur. The Djémi* mosque 
has an arcaded facade with mindrs at the ends, 
while the Bibi ki masdjid has two heavy mindrs 
flanking the central arch as in the Campanér mosque 
in Gudjarat; the design of these minars, however, is 
original: from octagonal bases they pass to a 
hexadecagon, above which is a circular storey with 
oriel windows facing each cardinal point, with a 
hemispherical dome forming a fourth stage; balconies 
on heavy brackets separate these four stages. The 
Djami‘ Masdjid at Asirgath, although built after the 
Mughal conquest, perpetuates the Gudjarati tradition. 
At Cikaldi an enormous gateway (Bata Darwaza) 
has an arch of the wide Gulbarga style (see below) 
but is decorated with the lion-and-elephant motif 
of the Gond kings (cf. similar devices at Gawilgath 
[g.v.]). 

vii.— The Bahmani sultanate. — The prin- 
cipal phases of Bahmani architecture are to be found 
at Gulbarga and Bidar [gq.v.], although the kingdom 
was early provided with a powerful system of 
fortifications and many of the Bahmani strongholds 
contain important buildings; for these see especially 
DAWLATABAD, GAWILGARH, ILICPUR, MAHUR, MUDGAL, 
NALDRUG, RAyttr, and 

WARANGAL. 

The Djami‘ Masdjid in the old citadel of Gulbarga, 
although of a type not reproduced later, since its 
sakn is completely roofed over, shows nevertheless 
some features that were to characterize Bahmani 
architecture and to spread some of the styles of the 
successor sultanates. The arches of the outer arcade 
are specially noteworthy: of obtuse angle at the 
apex, of wide span, and springing from very low 
imposts. An earlier mosque in the city is a mere 
compilation of temple spoil, as are the two early 
mosques at Bidjapur [g.v.] built by the Bahmani 
governors. The earliest group of tombs at Gulbarga, 
all of the second half of the 8th/14th century, are 
similar to contemporary examples at Dihli with 
weak semi-circular domes and battering walls. A 
later group of tombs, the Haft Gunbad, shows 

similar sloping walls and domes, but with a refine- 

ment of decoration. The outer faces are divided into 
two apparent storeys with blind arches in each, these 
i arches being of the type which comes to typify the 
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Bahmani style, stilted above the haunch with 


straight tangential projections to the apex. Some of . 


these tombs are double— i.¢., there are two tomb- 
chambers with continuous walls but separate domes, 
standing on a common plinth—and show a few 
features of Hindi decoration. The tomb of Gisi 
Daraz [q.v.], built after the transfer of the court to 
Bidar, is a single square building with upright sides 
but otherwise similar to the other Gulbarga tombs. 
At Bidar the early Tughluk influence has been added 
to by features of Persian inspiration: thus the early 
royal palace, the Takht Mahall, while retaining the 
Bahmani arch, was profusely decorated with 
encaustic tiles, including a_ tiger-and-rising-sun 
device. The foreign element is most pronounced in 
the madrasa of Mahmid Gaw4n [g.v.] of 877/1472, 
which has a prototype in the madrasa of Khargird 
in Khuradsdn; its internal fagades surrounding a 
central courtyard show a single arch of the height of 
the building on each of the three-storeyed sides, the 
Persian aywan pattern. The circular mindr is also of 
a Persian pattern, as is a detached mindér built ca. 
840/1437 at Dawlatabad. The entire surface of the 
madrasa is covered with multicoloured tiles. The 
royal tombs at Bidar, ranging over a period of some 
80 years from the first example of 839/1436, show the 
progress of the Bahmani style. The stilted arches are 
in general retained, although one tomb unusually shows 
arches struck from four centres rather like the 
Mughal arch of north India or the English Tudor 
arch, Some of the tile-work of these tombs is superb, 
and includes some historically and hagiographically 
important inscriptions. The domes progress from a 
hemispherical type stilted over an octagonal drum 
to a type which, being greater than a hemisphere, 
shows a tendency towards the bulbous pattern which 
develops in some of the successor sultanates, and the 
parapets progress from a line of shield-shaped 
merlons to a line of stone trefoils, All these tombs 
have a single entrance doorway, the other sides being 
either solid or closed by screens, with mihrabs in the 
western walls; none of them has turrets or ¢chatris in 
addition to the central dome. 

viii.— Barid Shahi, ‘Imad Shahi, Nizam 
Shahi. — The Nizam Shidhis [g.v.] of Ahmadnagar, 
although independent there from the beginning of 
the gth/15th century until the Mughal conquest, 
evolved no distinctive architectural style of their 
own but perpetuated something like the middle 
Bahmani style with decorative borrowings from 
Hindi art (and later from the style of Bidjapur); 
such of these buildings as are worthy of note are 
discussed s.v. NIZAM SHAHIS. Nor was the ‘Imad 
Shahi style of Barar significantly different from its 
Bahmani parent except for the use in the mosque 
fagades of a pylon at each end of the liwan bearing a 
square ¢hatrt with deep eaves, heavy brackets, and 
stone screens in each side; see further GAwiLcaku, 
also 1LI¢PUR, NARNALA. The buildings of the Barid 
Shahis, however, the successors of the Bahmanis in 
Bidar, do show some notable independent charac- 
teristics. The typical Bahmani stilted arch continues, 
but the dome becomes even more bulbous, usually 
three-quarters of a sphere. A frequent tomb-pattern 
is a square domed cell with an open arch on all four 
faces; thus, since there is no integral mihrab, a small 
mosque is built beside the tomb. The trefoil parapet is 
commonly used. A common feature of the decoration 
is a chain-and-pendant motif in plaster, but good 
tile-work is still a frequent ornament. The latest 
buildings tend to become over-ornate, and the 
influence of the Hindi mason becomes more apparent. 
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ix.— ‘Adil Shahi.—The style of the ‘Adil 
Shahi buildings at Bidjapur [¢.v.] is the most 
developed and the most original of the Deccan 
sultanates. The earliest dated ‘Adil Shahi building, 
a mosque of 918/1512-3, already shows features which 
characterize this style throughout: the base of the 
dome surrounded by a ring of vertical: foliations, so 
that the dome resembles a bud surrounded by petals; 
and a three-arched fagade in which the central arch 
is much wider than the flanking arches. Another 
early mosque reveals another Bidjapur speciality in 
its arch spandrels, a medallion supported by a 
bracket-shaped device, moulded in plaster. The 
works executed before the death of ‘Ali I in 987/1579 
are mostly in rubble covered with dense and durable 
plaster, and include the city walls and gates (most 
of these with the typical wide centre arch flanked by 
two narrow ones), many palaces and audience halls, 
and some notable mosques. One of these, in memory 
of the sayyid SAli Shahid Pir, which unusually has 
a transverse wagon-vaulted roof, shows the (equal) 
fagade arches surrounded by an outer band of 
cusping, remarkably similar to that of the recently- 
discovered Djurdjir mosque in Isfahan [g.v.]. This 
device recurs in the other buildings, for example the 
Djami‘ Masdjid of 985/1576, where it decorates only 
the central arch of seven, which also bears the 
medallion-and-bracket device; the great dome of 
this mosque is supported by an original system of 
vaulting by which two intersecting squares, both 
oblique to the square chamber underneath, form an 
octagon; this system is later used to great effect in 
the colossal mausoleum of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. 
This mosque also shows a feature made much of 
by later Bidjapur builders, an elegant exterior. The 
domes in this early phase are hemispherical; mindars 
are not used, although bases for them exist in the 
Djami‘* Masdjid; small ornamental pinnacles (gul- 
dasta), however, are freely used at angles of the 
parapets and over mihrab buttresses, of a type found 
on some of the Bahmani tombs at Bidar. 

After 987/1579, under Ibrahim II and later sultans, 
fine sculptured stonework replaces the earlier rubble- 
and-plaster. The dome becomes a_ three-quarter 
sphere; the cornices and eaves are supported by 
intricate carved brackets, often with the added 
decoration of hanging stone chains and locket-like 
pendants (is there a connexion between these and 
the chain-and-pendant plaster device of the Barid 
Shahis ?), and the parapets become delicate lace-like 
borders. But many of the earlier features persist: 
the band of foliations at the base of the dome, the 
occasional cusping of a central arch, the medallion- 
and-bracket motif, now often carved in stone, the 
characteristic wide central and narrow flanking 
arches, and the love of vertical projections above the 
sky-line; but these have often become pseudo- 
minars, in that they appear over solid bases and rise 
at the sides of mosque fagades where in other styles 
true minars are found, although they are slender 
and solid and hence can only be decorative; they 
frequently carry miniature domes, and fascicular 
clusters of minuscule minarets along their shafts, in 
each case with the petal-like foliation. The enormous 
mausoleum of Muhammad (d. 1067/1656), known as 
the Gol Gunbadh, reverts to the hemispherical dome, 
and has a large staged octagonal turret of the height 
of the building at each corner; but the prototype of 
these is the small octagonal pinnacles found in the 
earliest buildings. In tombs of the closing years of 
the dynasty, there is a tendency to exaggerate an 
intermediate stage, a square storey between the 
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Parapet of the tomb-chamber and the drum of the 
dome, se that in extreme cases the globular dome 
appears almost separated from the ground floor. The 
best of the vast number of buildings at the capital 
are described s.v. BIDJAPUR; but some Bidjapur 
characteristics are encountered far afield, for example 
in two mosques standing outside Naldrug [g.v.] fort, 
and at the great entrance arch to the dargah of 
Gisii Daraz at Gulbarga. 

x.— Kutb Shahi.—The style of the Kutb 
Shdhi buildings, first in GolkondA and later in the city 
of Haydarabad (q.v.], is distinctive more on account 
of its luxuriant ornament than any originality in 
structure. The principal building material is stone, 
usually grey granite or trapstone, but rather than 
being carved this is ornamented with stucco and 
encaustic tiles. The tombs of the dynasty at Golkonda, 
and the mosques and gateways there and at Hay- 
darabad, show the comparative fixedness of the style 
over a century and a half from the time of Sultan 
Kuli’s independence in 924/1518. The tombs are 
almost all square in shape and constructionally 
resemble the Bahmani tombs in Bidar; the earlier 
ones are single-storeyed, and only once is the outer 
face divided into two apparent floors by an upper 
row of blind arches; some of the later tombs have 
two storeys, the lower one forming a projecting 
arcade around the building. The domes are all 
bulbous, usually a three-quarter sphere, and are 
foliated at their bases in a similar way to the Bidjapur 
domes; but the later buildings develop this into a 
double or triple band of foliation. The Kutb Shahi 
buildings emphasize especially the upper parts of 
walls between the eaves and the parapet, and the 
rich ornament here is sometimes projected out from 
the fagade to form a balcony carried on brackets. 
The parapets are crenellated with trefoil-shaped 
merlons, as in the later Bahmani and Barid Shahi 
styles, and are frequently interrupted by small 
guldastas; at the corners these may be replaced by 
small mindrs. The Kutb Shahi mindr, whether 
decorative or functional, has its shaft encircled one 
or more times with an arcaded gallery, and bears 
a miniature dome with the characteristic foliations. 
Designs of Hindi provenance are not infrequent in the 
ornament, especially in the later periods; but these 
were accepted in the earliest period, as they occurred 
freely in the Kakatiya work taken over in the old 
Bahmani province of Warangal—for example, in the 
Bala Hisar darwaza at Golkonda. 

xi. — Kashmir. — The architecture of this region 
is remarkably different from that of all other 
countries of Islam, as it is essentially in wood: great 
logs of dewdar (Cedrus deodara) laid horizontally and 
joined by crude carpentry, and used also as piers to 
support any superstructure; the interstices between 
courses may be filled with brickwork or plaster 
covered with glazed tile. There is of course a constant 
fire risk, and many buildings have undergone 
repeated rebuilding, usually, however, reproducing 
the form of the original structure. The typical Kash- 
miri Muslim building is the tomb-shrine (z¢ydrat) of 
a local saint: a cubical ground floor (sometimes set 
on a stone or brick plinth), covered by a pyramidal 
roof which may be in several tiers, topped by a long 
and slender wooden fléche. The same type with 
flanking courtyards may be used for mosque build- 
ings, with the addition of a square open pavilion 
between roof and fléche to form a platform for the 
mwadhdhin (the minaret is not used). Such a pattern 
is used in the mosque of Shah Hamad§n in Shrinagar, 
a two-storeyed building on the plinth of a Hindi 
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temple, with projecting wooden balconies and the 
eaves supported on a log cornice; the pyramidal 
tiered roof is covered with an impervious layer of 
birch-bark and then with turves planted liberally 
with irises and tulips, above which rise the ma?dhina 
platform and the fléche. The Djami‘ Masdjid in 
Shrinagar, dating from the end of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, but three times rebuilt, is the most ambitious 
example of pre-Mughal Kashmiri architecture: a vast 
square courtyard is surrounded on each side by a 
wide arched wing which carries a central séydrat-like 
structure, that on the west having a tall central brick 
arch. Much of the lower walling is in brick, but the 
surrounding colonnades are composed entirely of 
dewdar trunks on stone plinths. Some fine stone 
tombs of the gth/r5th century exist, constructed 
from temple spoil, but domed and covered with 
glazed tiles. For these, and for later Mughal work in 
Kashmir, see KASHMIR and SHRINAGAR, 

xii. — Sind. — The building style of Sind, while 
not so egregious as that of Kashmir, stands apart 
from other provincial Indo-Muslim styles since it has 
many affinities with the building art of eastern 
Persia, and where Indian motifs appear they often 
seem to be used with neither organization nor 
fluency in their use. They are represented especially 
by the remaining tombs at Thaftha [g.v.], where 
some building stone was available, although the 
characteristic medium of the country was brick. The 
stonework of one of the earliest remaining tombs, 
that of Diam Nizam al-Din (d. 915/1509), isin stone 
which seems to have been carved by Hindi workmen 
who were not good enough to find work in Gudjarat; 
perhaps they came across the Radjastan desert with 
only the memory of the designs, or were the local 
employees of the Sammis, recent converts to Islam 
but with rather faded memories of a dilute Hinduism. 
The carved Arabic inscriptions are in excellent 
thulth, incongruously set next to bandeaux carved 
with the geese of Hindi mythology. Other stone 
tombs are ornamented with shallow and often 
curiously discontinuous geometrical carving. The 
brick tombs certainly show a great familiarity with 
the material; solid dense bricks, after all, were known 
in Sind at the time of the prehistoric Mohendjodaro. 
They are built on stone foundations, to counteract 
the destroying effects of the high salinity of the 
Thaftha soil, and their surfaces are covered with the 
tilework for which Sind is renowned. Common 
tilework patterns include dark blue rectangles out- 
lined with white, to give the effect of an imitation 
mortar-joint; the tiles themselves are of hand-baked 
terracotta, very heavy, and the glazes are generally 
white, light-blue, turquoise, and dark blue, very 
occasionally also yellow. Generally the design is 
continuously worked in multicoloured tiles, but 
occasionally very small tiles, like tesserae, each of 
one colour, are built up to form a mosaic. The design 
of the tombs, especially their domes, and the few 
remaining mosques, is essentially Persian rather than 
Indian, although this may be due to early Mughal 
influence. Certainly some of the Thaffha buildings of 
later times revert to a trabeate style in sandstone, 
such as the mausoleum of ‘Isa Djan Tarkhan the 
younger, d. 1054/1644, which recalls the buildings 
of Fathpur Sikri (see below) and also is the only 
building in which the intrados of the arch is embellish- 
ed with a spearhead fringe. 


| The Mughal schools. 


Shortly after Babur’s arrival in India in 932/1526 
he ordered buildings to be erected; he was unim- 
pressed with Indian edifices, and disgusted with the 
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lack of the formal gardens to which he was accustom- 
ed. Most of his works were, therefore, secular, con- 
sisting of terraced gardens with pavilions and 
summer houses, hardly anything of which has 
survived. Two of his mosques exist, one in Panipat 
and one in Sambhal: works large but utterly un- 
distinguished. Little more can be said about the 
buildings of HumAyin’s reign (except those works of 
a previous period now completed, described above); 
but Humayin’s importance is in the craft traditions 
imported with him after his exile rather than the 
ideas of his own. 

In point of time, the Sir sultan Shér Shah [q.v.] 
followed Humayin although his buildings are a 
continuation of pre-Mughal styles. There is, indeed, 
little characteristic architecture remaining of the 
first part of Humdayiin’s reign from which a com- 
parison might be made, since Shér Shah system- 
atically destroyed Humayin’s city of Dihli called 
Dinpandh. In his tombs at Sahsaram [q.v.] in Bihar, 
Shér Shah perfected the octagonal pattern, and may 
indeed have planned these buildings in the decade 
before he came to power. The earliest (ca. 941/1535) 
of these, the tomb of his father Hasan Khan, is 
experimental: there is no plinth, and the drum is a 
bare wall without fenestration or ¢hafris. Unlike the 
Lédi examples, the Sahsaram tombs have vertical, 
not battered, walls. The next tomb, that of Shér 
Shah himself, is amplified not only from this but also 
from the Dihli models; it is in five stages, rising to 
50 m., and set in the middle of an artificial lake 
connected to the shore by.a causeway to which 
access is given by a domed guardroom; the lowest 
stage is a square plinth rising out of the water, the 
next a vast square platform with a ¢chaivt at each 
corner, on which stands the octagonal tomb chamber 
in three further stages, the two lower with chatris at 
the corners. The roof is crowned with a massive 
lotus finial. The tomb of his successor Islam Shah 
also stands within a lake, but smaller; the better 
preservation of its causeway shows this to have been 
constructed on a cantilever principle, each pier with 
projecting balconies and carrying a chatrt. In Narnawl 
Shér Shah built the tomb of his grandfather Ibrahim 
Khan, a square building not unlike the square Lédi 
tombs, but finished in better stone and with a 
shallower dome. 

After Shér Shah’s accession in 947/1540 he started 
building at Dihli, fortifying first the Purana Kil‘a 
and adding an exquisite mosque, with the corner 
turrets already noticed in the MOfh ki Masdjid and 
the Djam4li mosque, and with a refined form of the 
recessed arch: a lower arch set back from a taller one. 
The arches are struck from four centres, and the 
spearhead fringe is again in evidence. The stonework 
is very finely jointed, enriched with fillets of white 
marble, with fine coloured inlay patterns of a type 
similar to that later found in Akbar’s mosque at 
Fathpur Sikri. The interior decoration is similar to 
that of the Moth ki Masdjid, but with every part 
refined. Other important building products of Shér 
Shar were at Rohtasgath ([¢.v.] in Bihar [g.v.] and his 
new fortress of Réhtas [q.v.] in the Pandjab, as well 
as many single buildings at other towns. 

The first major building to be erected during 
Mughal rule is Humayiin’s mausoleum, not begun 
until 976/1568-9, and erected, not in his lifetime 
after the usual practice, but by his widow. The 
cenotaph-chamber, which stands on a vast high 
plinth, is essentially square in plan, with each corner 
of the square chamfered off and with a recessed 
central bay in each side. Each of these bays contains 
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a deep arch, as high as the walls on either side of the 
bay, constructed as a half-dome, and smaller arches 
of varied height and levels fill the remaining facades 
of each wall. The central chamber is surmounted by 
a tall drum, which carries a high double dome, with 
a ¢chairvt of Lédi type, open and on slender pillars, 
at each corner, and two smaller square ¢chatris over 
each central arch. The dome is slightly curved at its 
base, but its general shape echoes that of the arches 
below; the arches introduce a new shape to north 
India, as their curves are struck from four centres. 
The building is in red sandstone with white and grey 
marble inlay (sparing use of other colours as well), 
executed in star-shaped designs at the drum below 
the dome, well inlaid but not polished in sit: this 
inlay work is to be classified as opus sectile rather 
than as the finely polished marquetry-like pietra dura 
of later Mughal periods. A smaller tomb of not 
dissimilar design is that of Akbar’s foster-father, 
Atga Khan, at Nizamuddin; but Humayiin’s tomb 
gains enormously in effect not only by the vast 
plinth (which contains the true tomb immediately 
below the cenotaph) but by the vaster garden in 
which it is set—a great square, subdivided into 
squares and squares again by paths, flower-beds, and 
parterres. It marks immediately the advent of a new 
style in India, and is of great importance as the 
immediate Indian prototype for other monumental 
mausolea. A fuller description, with plan, is given s.v. 
DIHLI, See also BUSTAN. 

Akbar’s building projects, many and_ varied, 
reflect something of the man. They start at Agra 
(g.v.] fort, on the trace of the previous Lédi fort, 
with the gateways: a half-octagon flanking tower on 
each side of the four-centred arch of the gate, the 
towers decorated with blind arches below and open 
arches on the upper storey, with chatrts over towers 
and gateway; internally, the arch carried a spearhead 
fringe of a more elaborate and conventionalized form 
than that of previous reigns; the whole is decorated 
in opus secttle. Palaces inside the fort are in much the 
same style, and include projecting balconies sup- 
ported on richly carved corbels, with much beam- 
and-bracket workmanship; some of the brackets, in 
sandstone, seem to have been borrowed directly from 
wood-building techniques. Similar buildings were 
commenced, in very similar styles, at Lahawr and, 
on a smaller scale, at Allahabad. The new capital, at 
Fathpur Sikri [g.v.], is a sandstone city. The palaces 
are for the most part built in the trabeate style, with 
shallow domes and heavy eaves recalling Lodi work, 
occasional arches with the spearhead fringe, carved 
brackets resembling those of Radjasthan temples, 
and superb carving. There is some inlaid opus sectile 
work in white marble, especially on the mosque; 
the inside of the mosque, however, is of finely 
polished marble mosaic inlay, the first attempt 
towards the technique of pietva dura. Some buildings 
in the city, such as the Diw4n-i khass, with an extra- 
ordinary bracketed central column supporting a 
platform in the middle of the single room, and the 
Pané mahall, a five-storeyed pyramidal open 
pavilion, are unique structures, part of Akbar’s 
personal whimsy, with no significance in the develop- 
ment of the Mughal style; but one of interest and 
archaeological significance is the tomb of Salim 
Cishti, after 979/1571, a square chamber with an 
outer verandah which is screened with marble 
lattices on the outside: a feature characteristic not 
of north India at all, but familiar in the tombs of 
Gudjarat (see above). The eaves are supported on 
convoluted brackets which have a prototype in 
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Candéri [g.v.]. Another Gudjarat feature, apparently, 
is the reservoir which lies beneath the sakn of the 
great mosque (on these features see J. Burton-Page, 
Fatehpur Sikri, in R. E. Mortimer Wheeler (ed.), 
Splendours of the East, London 1965, 143-53). 

Of Akbar’s reign in Dihli is the last of the octagonal 
tombs, that of Adham Khan, of 969/1562; it is 
without the wide ¢chadjdja@ which characterizes the 
earlier octagonal tombs, and, being also without 
thatris, looks curiously insipid. Of about the same 
time is the Masdjid Khayr al-Manazil, with a four- 
centred arched facade, an imposing gateway with 
opus sectile decoration, and corner turrets at the rear 
of the liwan similar to those on the Lodi Moth ki 
Masdjid and the Siri mosque in the Purana kil‘a. 
At Djawnpur [g.v.] is a fine bridge, with screened 
pavilions over each pier, across the river Gomti, and at 
Gwaliyar is the tomb of Muhammad Ghawth, which 
has the typical Gudjarati screened arcades. For 


provincial Mughal architecture in Bengal and 
Gudjarat, see MUGHALS, 
Djahangir’s interest was more in miniature 


painting [see taswitr] than in architecture, and 
there are few examples of the buildings of his reign; 
although it is known that he extended Akbar’s 
buildings at Agra and Lahawr forts, beginning at 
the latter a “picture wall” in mosaic tiles showing 
hunting, polo and court scenes, and completed the 
building of Akbar’s tomb: a four-storeyed pyramidal 
building, over-ornamented with chatris, with a large 
half-dome archway in each face, opus sectile ornament, 
and an open square with a cenotaph, all in marble, 
at the top, standing in a vast ¢ar-bagh garden. The 
entrance gateway is imposing, with a tall white 
marble minar at each corner—the first appearance 
of this feature in the north. The two most important 
buildings of Djahangir’s reign are the tomb at 
Agra, begun 1031/1622, of his father-in-law Mirza 
Ghiyath Beg entitled I‘timad al-Dawla, in marble 
inlaid in Persian motifs (cypresses, vines, flowers, 
vases, wine-cups) in true pietra dura, with four short 
corner towers, and fine marble tracery screens; and 
the tomb of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i Khan4n [¢.v.], 
similar to that of Humayin’s tomb but without the 
corner chambers. The former tomb heralds the 
decorative techniques of the Tadj Mahall; the latter 
is the immediate prototype of its design. For other 
buildings of Djahangir see pPALAMA?U. 

Shahdjah4n’s buildings show the Mughal style at 
its height, although the earliest, the completion by 
Nirdjahan of Djahangir’s tomb at Shahdara, near 
Lahawr, continues the opus sectile tradition; it is of 
only a single storey, with a lofty mindér at each corner, 
again in an immense garden; it is more important 
for its decoration than for its structure, not only on 
the surface of the building, but in the pietra dura of 
the cenotaph, in white marble, calligraphy (the 
ninety-nine names of God) appearing in delicate 
pieira dura here for the first time. Shahdjahan 
himself replanned the buildings at Agra and Lahawr 
forts, replacing some of the earlier sandstone struc- 
tures with marble ones; these are characterized by 
engrailed arches, tapering supporting columns and 
pietra dura ornament, especially on walls and at the 
feet of columns and their plinths; and the marble 
was delicately channelled and carved. There appear 
at Agra, for the first time in north India, two oblong 
pavilions with a Bengali-style curved cornice to the 
roof; and at Lahawr fort also is a pavilion in the 
style of a Bengali cawcalé hut. These works were 
perhaps a preliminary essay for Shahdjahan’s own 
grandiose fort, the Lal kil‘a (from its red sandstone 
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enclosure walls; see BURDJ, iii) in his new city at 
Dihli {g.v.] called Shahdjahanabad. The palace 
buildings are distinguished for their symmetrical 
planning along an ornamental marble canal, with 
chutes and cascades; in structure they are similar to 
those at Agra, except that the columns tend to be 
thicker, and the pietra dura work and the marble 
carving are of the highest quality. Before the fort 
was begun, however, the construction of the mauso- 
leum of his queen, Mumtaz-i Mahall, had been 
started. This building, known to everyone by its 
corrupted title of Tadj Mahall (g.v.], is in the village 
now called Tadjgandj outside Agra, on the opposite 
bank to the fort: a complex of buildings with a 
square mausoleum with a tall mindy at each corner 
of its plinth, and a red sandstone mosque and an 
identical djawab, used as a mihman-khana, flanking 
it on a platform at the river end of the great oblong 
garden; the garden divided by paths and parterres, 
with central crossing water-channels, and an 
imposing gateway. The entire mausoleum, plinth, and 
the four mindrs are worked in white marble with 
pietra dura in semi-precious stones, and there is a tall 
white marble dome, surrounded by four marble 
chatris; the dome is slightly bulbous. This is the 
perfect culmination of the tomb-type starting with 
Humiayin’s tomb of.a century earlier, through ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Khan-i Khandn’s tomb, with decoration of 
the type started in the tomb of I‘timad al-Dawla 
and perfected at the forts of Agra, Lahawr and 
Shahdjahanabad. In Dihli the plans for the city were 
completed with the Djami‘ Masdjid, 1057-9/1648-50; 
the liwadn, in red sandstone with white marbles, 
has a large central half-dome arch, with five smaller 
flanking arches on each side, all engrailed; two 
minars at the courtyard ends of the iwan; and three 
bulbous marble domes. A similar mosque, much 
smaller, was built in Agra at about the same time 
for his daughter Djahan Ara [g.v.]; here the arches 
revert to the plain (not engrailed) four-centred type. 
Another important building of Shahdjahan’s reign, 
of a different type, is the mosque of Wazir Khan in 
Lahawr, of about 1044/1634; here the ornament is 
more akin to the arts developed in Persia, consisting 
of true mosaic tile decoration on the external surfaces, 
floral, calligraphic, geometrical, especially with the 
cypress (sarw) and the plane (cindr) (for the nature 
and technique of this art see KHAzAF); the internal 
surfaces are painted in tempera and cut-plaster [see 
pDyiss]. Other buildings of Shahdjahan are at Adjmér 
(two marble lakeside pavilions) and Kashmir 
(terraces in the Shalimar gardens, laid out by 
Djahangir). 

In the reign of Awrangzib the building art began to 
lose its vitality, although the Moti (pearl) Masdjid he 
added to the fort of Shahdjahanabad, ca. 1070/1660, 
retains the delicacy of earlier craftsmanship (the too- 
large bulbous domes are a later addition). The 
effeteness is starting to be apparent in the great 
Badshahi Masdjid of ca. 1085/1674 added to the west 
of Lahawr fort, with four tall mindrs at the corners of 
the courtyard, four short ones at the corners of the 
liwan; the three domes are a little over-bulbous, and 
the liwan facade presents too many blank spaces. A 
few years later the tomb of Awrangzib’s wife, 
Rabi‘a Dawrani, was built at Awrangabad; it 
stands in a walled garden, which is its best feature; 
for it is a half-scale copy of the Tadj Mahall, with 
a thin engrailed central arch, bulbous dome, 
disproportionately heavy mindrs, a cramped skyline 
with insufficient room for the corner ¢hatris, 
attenuated guldastas, which combine to give it an air 
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of assiduous mediocrity. Awrangzib’s mosques at 
Bandras and Mathura, on the other hand, are 
orthodox and well-proportioned, so it must be 
assumed that he played no personal part in their 
construction. A far better tomb building is the last 
of the great square mausolea, the tomb of the wazir 
Safdar Djang [g.v.] at Dihli (d. 1166/1753), of good 
proportions, even if the dome is a little too bulbous, 
in finely worked fawn sandstone, and in the last great 
carbagh garden. 

The Nawwabs cf Awadh, in their capital of 
Lucknow, became the artistic successors to the 
Mughals. Their earlier buildings are similar to the 
Awrangzibi buildings, large and impressive, but over- 
decorated; their later ones, produced in a sort of 
bastard chateau style under the influence of a 
French adventurer with magnificent vision and no 
taste, mix up Corinthian capitals, fluted domes, 
compositions of round romanesque arches, ogee 
arcades, and odd ideas gathered from the Mughals, 
Ancient Greeks, and the European ‘Palladian’ 
school. The Sikh style of the Pandjab is at least of 
consistent late-Mughal extraction, but tends to over- 
proliferate chatris and the fluted dome, and to be too 
partial to the Bengali cornice. Some of the Radjpit 
palaces have preserved better elements of late Mughal 
style, especially at Amber and Djaypur, and have 
combined it with an excellent masonry technique. 

In the south a strange hybrid Islamo-Vidjayanagara 
style was evolved at Hampi [g.v.], and later scions of 
the Vidjayanagara house, after the dissolution of their 
empire, remembered some elements in their palace of 
Candragiri. The few buildings of the Mahisur 
sultanate of Haydar ‘Ali and his son Tipii are less 
bizarre, particularly the tomb of the dynasty at 
Shrirangapaffanam [g.v.]. Other local Muslim styles 
are more aberrant: for example, the roth century 
tombs at Djanagath, which appear to translate the 
fancy knobs of a Victorian bedstead into stone, not 
without skill. 

Bibliography: There is as yet no single 
comprehensive work of professional standard on 
Islamic building in India, nor can there be until 
the historical development of certain aspects of 
structure and decoration is fully worked out. 
Information is still most inadequate on foundat- 
ions, coursework and bonding in masonry and 
brickwork, and the methods of setting out; on 
plasterwork, incised, moulded, fresco-painted and 
polished; on ceramic decoration and its relation 
with some types of plasterwork; on fenestration; 
on woodwork, carved or inlaid; on decorative 
techniques involving polished stone: opus sectile 
and pietra dura; and on the development of such 
features as kiosks (chatris), merlons and parapets, 
zanana-galleries, even on major structural works 
such as bridges, riparian buildings such as landing- 
stages and ghdfs, and domestic architecture. A 
“grammar of ornament” is also an urgent necessity. 
There are, it is true, many brilliant works in which 
most of these points are dealt with over a short 
period or in a limited region; but they are out- 
numbered by the lacunae. Of general works the 
most comprehensive is Percy Brown, Indian 
architecture (Islamic period), Bombay n.d. (1943 ?); 
good shorter accounts are H. Goetz, Arte dell’ 
India musulmana e correnti moderne, in Le civilta 
dell’ Oriente, Rome 1962, iv, 780-882; Y. D. 
Sharma, Islamic monuments, in A. Ghosh (ed.), 
Archaeological remains: monuments and museums, 
XXVI International Congress of Orientalists, 
Delhi 1964, ii, 241-328; M. S. Briggs, Muslim 
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architecture in India, in G. T. Garratt (ed.), The 
legacy of India, Oxford 1937, 223-55; J. H. 
Marshall, The monuments of Muslim. India, in 
Cambridge history of India, Cambridge 1937, iii, 
568-640; Percy Brown, Monuments of the Mughal 
period, ibid., iv, 523-76; for a general account with 
particular reference to Pakistan: R. E. Mortimer 
Wheeler, Five thousand years of Pakistan, London 
1950, specially 61-128; idem, Splendours of the 
east, London 1965, 68-71. A tendentious account, 
written in support of the untenable thesis that all 
Indian art springs directly from Indian roots, by 
E. B. Havell, Indian architecture; its psychology, 
Structure and history from the first Muhammadan 
invasion ..., London 1913. Older works: J. 
Ferguson, History of Indian and eastern architecture, 
London 1876; revised ed. by J. Burgess and R. P. 
Spiers, 2 vols., London rgr1o (esp. ii, 186-335); 
V. A. Smith, History of fine art in India and 
Ceylon ..., Oxford 1911, 391-420. There is much 
material available on local aspects of Muslim 
building, especially in A. Cunningham, Archaeolo- 
gical survey of India, xxiii vols., Simla and Cal- 
cutta 1873-87; various authors, especially J. 
Burgess, in Archaeological Survey of western India, 
Old series, ii, iii, iv, 1875; vi, 1877; viii, 1879; xi 
1885; xi a, 1890; Archaeological survey of India, 
New Imperial series (combining New Series of some 
provincial surveys, from 1876); also Progress 
reports of circles of the Survey, from 1890; after 
1902-3 superseded by Archaeological Survey of India 
Annual Reports, supplemented by monographs 
entitled Memoirs of the archaeological survey of 
India. Detailed lists of contents of all volumes 
relevant to Islam in K, A. C. Creswell, Bibliography 
of the architecture, arts and crafts of Islam, Cairo 
1961, passim; individual articles after 1905 listed 
also in Pearson. Since Indian independence many 
articles in Ancient India, from 1946. Some articles 
of archaeological importance in EIM. Critical 
bibliography, before 1948 only, in Annual biblio- 
graphy of Indian archaeology, i-xv, of the Kern 
Institute, Leiden. 

Works dealing with restricted areas or periods, 
following the order of the article: on the Dihli 
sultanate, in addition to the detailed bibliogra- 
phies under piHLI and DIHLT SULTANATE, ART: 
F. Wetzel, Islamische Grabbauten in Indien in der 
Zeit der Soldatenkaiser, Leipzig 1918; S. K. 
Saraswati, Art, in R. C. Majumdar (ed.), History 
and culture of the Indian people, vi: The Delhi 
sultanate, Bombay 1960, 661-739; Y. D. Sharma, 
Delhi and its neighbourhood, XXVI International 
Congress of Orientalists, Delhi 1964. See also 
bibliographies to DJAWNPUR, IRIC, KALPI, NAGAWR. 
For the Pandjab see the bibliographies to LAHAWR, 
MULTAN, UCC¢H; see also R. E. M. Wheeler, op. cit.; 
J. Burton-Page, The tomb of Rukn-i Alam, in 
R. E. M. Wheeler (ed.), Splendours of the East, 
London 1965, 72-81; S. Feroze, Uch the ancient, in 
Pakistan Quarterly, v[1 (1955), 22-6. For Bengal: 
A. H. Dani, Muslim architecture in Bengal, Dacca 
1961; S. M. Hasan, Development of mosque archi- 
tecture with special reference to pre-Mughal Bengal, 
2 vols., unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of 
London, 1965; see also bibliography to LAKH- 
NAWTI, PANDUA, TRIBENI. For Djawnpur specially 
A. Fihrer, The Shargqi architecture of Jaunpur, 
ASI, NIS xi, Calcutta 1889, and bibliographies 
to DJAWNPUR and IfAWA. For Gudijarat: J. 
Burgess, Memorandum on the antiquities at 
Dabhol, Ahmedabad, Than, Junagadh, Girnar 
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and Dhank, AS Western Ind., OS ii, Bombay 
1875; idem, Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc., ASWI, OS iii, 
Bombay 1875; idem, Lists of the antiquarian 
remains in the Bombay Presidency ..., ASWI, 
OS xi, Bombay 1885; idem, Report on the 
antiquities of Kathidwad and Kachh ..., ASI, 
NIS ii, London 1876; idem, On the Muhkammadan 
architecture of Bharoch, Cambay, Dholka, Cham- 
panir and Mahmudabad in Gujarat, ASI, NIS 
xxiii, London 1896; idem, The Muhammadan 
architecture of Ahmadabad, 2 vols., ASI, NIS xxiv, 
xxxiii, Calcutta 1900-5; idem and H. Cousens, The 
architectural antiquities of Northern Gujarat ..., 
ASI, NIS xxxii, London 1903; H. Cousens, 
Revised list of antiquarian remains in the Bombay 
Presidency ..., ASI, NIS xvi, Bombay 1897. See 
also Bibliographies to AHMADABAD, BHAROC, 
€AMPANER, KACCH, KHAMBAYAT, MAHMUDABAD, 
SARKHED]. For Malwa: G. Yazdani, Manda: the 
city of joy, Oxford 1929; M. B. Garde, Guide to 
Chandert, Gwalior 1928; and bibliographies to 
GANDERI, DHAR, MANDU. For Khandésh see 
Bibliographies to BURHANPUR, KHANDESH, THALNER. 
For works of the Bahmanis: Gulbarga in Reports of 
Arch. Dept. Hyderabad, 1335F./1925-6, 1344F./ 
1934-5, and 1346F./1936-7; Bidar in G. Yazdani, 
Bidar: its history and monuments, Oxford 1947; 
and bibliographies to BAHMANIs, ii; BIDAR; 
GULBARGA. For the Barid Shahi style: as for 
Bidar. For Bidjapur, specially H. Cousens, Bijapur 
and its architectural remains, ASI, NIS xxxvii, 
Bombay 1916, and bibliographies to BIDJAFUR 
and nALpRuG, For Kutb Shahi architecture see 
bibliography to HAYDARABAD. For Kashmir little 
except W. H. Nicholls, Muhammadan architecture 
in Kashmir, in ARASI, 1906-7, Calcutta 1909, 
161-70. For Sind see Wheeler, op. cit., 68-71; 
M. Idris Siddiqi, Thatta, Karachi 1958; and 
bibliographies to’ DAYBUL, MANSURA, THATTHA. 
For the monuments of Shér Shah: A. Cunningham, 
ASI, xi, 132-9; Maulvi Muhammad Hamid 
Kuraishi, List of ancient monuments ... in Bihar 
and Orissa, ASI, NIS li, Calcutta 1931, 54-66, 
139-41, 146-91, 197-202, 207-19; ARASI, 1922-3, 
34-41; Wetzel, op. cit., 92-105, Abbildungen 
272-334; Percy Brown, The influence of Sher 
Shah Sur on the Islamic architecture of India, in 
Proc. jrd Ind. Hist. Cong., 1939, 636-46, (also in 
Bengal past and present, \viii (1940), 57-63); 
H. Goetz, The mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasaram, 
in Ars Islamica, v/1 (1938), 97f. See also the 
bibliographies to DIHLI, NARNAWL, ROHTAS, 
ROHTASGARH, SAHSARAM, SHER SHAH, SOURS. 
For the buildings of the Mughals: E. W. Smith, 
Mughal architecture of Fathpur-Sikri, 4 vols., 
Allahabad 1896 (ASI, NIS xviii); idem, Moghul 
colour decoration of Agra, Allahabad 1901; idem, 
Akbar’s tomb, Sikandarah, near Agra, Allahabad 
1909; Nur Bakhsh, Historical notes on the Lahore 
fort, in ARASI, 1902-3, 218 ff.; idem, Agra fort 
and its buildings, in ARASI, 1903-4, 164 ff.; 
W. Hz. Nicholls, Jahangir’s tomb at Shahdara, in 
ARASI, 1906-7, 12 ff.; idem, Mughal gardens of 
Kashmir, in ARASI, 1906-7, 161ff.; idem, 
Shalimar bagh, Delhi: plan and brief text in AR, 
Arch. Surv, Panjab and U.P., 1904, 75-8; E. B. 
Havell, A handbook to Agra and the Taj ..., 
London 1912; Zafar Hasan, Mosque of Shatkh 
‘Abdu-n-Nabi, MASI ix, Calcutta 1921; J. Ph. 
Vogel, Tile mosaics of the Lahore fort, Calcutta 1920 
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viii. — Music 


The first detailed account of secular Indian music 
occurs in the Na@fyashastra by Bharata, which has 
been dated variously from the 3rd century B.C. to 
the 5th century A.D. Although this work is primarily 
devoted to drama and stagecraft, music is an 
important topic in it. Musical theory had, by this 
time, already reached a high state of development 
and is described in considerable detail. The melodic 
system is based on modes (djati) which are construct- 
ed on heptatonic series of notes (mircchana) begin- 
ning on the successive degrees of two parent scales, 
Shaddjagrama and Madhyamagrama. These scales 
were composed of 3 different sized intervals, com- 
parable to the major wholetone, minor wholetone and 
semitone of “‘just intonation”. These were expressed 
(approximately) in terms of their highest.common 
factor, about a quartertone, called shruti. Thus the 
intervals are described as containing 4, 3 and 2 
shrutis respectively. An interval of 1 skruti was not 
considered musical. 

Cultural exchanges between India and the outside 
world included music and musical instruments 
before the advent of Islam. Greco-Roman influence 
is clearly evident in the Gandhara sculptures and the 
musical instruments depicted corroborate this. 
Furthermore, Roman singing boys are said to have 
been imported into India in about the 2nd century 
A.D. (Periplus of the Evithraean Sea) and 12,000 
Indian musicians are said to have been sent to 
Bahram Gir in Sasanid Persia (Tha‘alibi, Histoire des 
rois des Perses, tr. Zotenberg, 1900, 566-7). 

During the next few centuries it appears that 
Indian music underwent considerable change. In 
Matanga’s Brhaddeshi, of about the 3rd/9th century, 
a new technical term, rdg (= Skt. raga), was in- 
troduced. The essence of the concept of ra@g was the 
recognition that certain combinations of notes were 
endowed with particular sentiments, ras (= Skt. rasa). 
These rags, which had crystallized from the ancient 
modes (djati), formed a melodic basis for the com- 
position of songs (gitz). Gradually, as the rags com- 
pletely displaced the djatis, the two original parent 
scales lost their significance. In the Sangita Ratna- 
kara (607/1210-645/1247) it is stated that 264 rags 
were currently in use. This important Sanskrit 
treatise, composed by Sharngadeva at the court of 
the Yadava dynasty in the Deccan before the 
Muslim conquest of this area, discusses sarigita in its 
three aspects, vocal music, instrumental music and 
dance. Although Sharngadeva attempted to follow 
the earlier theorists, he was obliged to admit that 
much of the ancient music was extinct. 

Indian music was known and held in high regard 
in the Islamic world in the 3rd/9th century, when it 
was praised by al-Djahiz (Sédan, ed. vaa Vloten, 
84; ed. Hariin, Ras@%1l, i, 223; cf. M. Z. Siddiqi, 
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Studies in Arabic and Persian medical Itterature, 
Calcutta 1959, 32), and in the 4th/roth century, al- 
Mas‘idi, evidently referring to the emotional impact 
of rags, reports that Indians “frequently hear songs 
and musical performances, and they have various 
sorts of musical instruments which produce on man 
all shades of impressions between laughing and 
crying ...”? (Muritdj, i, 169 = tr. Pellat, § 177). 
Indian musical theory, too, was not entirely unknown, 
for the Caliphs of Baghdad are said to have ordered 
the translation of a number of Indian treatises, 
among which was one on Indian music entitled 
Biydphar (Ta rikh al-kukamda?, ca. 595/1198) which 
has been interpreted as Vidyaphala “‘fruit of science”’, 
but has not yet been traced (H. T. Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous essays, London 1873, ii, 460). 

In several respects Indian music was probably 
similar to Persian and Arabic music, especially as 
all three were modal systems based on melody 
rather than harmony. Each of them was concerned 
with the cosmic implications of music as well as its 
power to influence the individual. In India, the 
modes are ascribed to specific periods of the day, 
and are further associated with seasons, colours and, 
of course, the Hindu deities. Similar associations, at 
first attached to the strings of the lute (al-Kindi) 
and later extended to include the modes, are also 
found in Arabic musical treatises. 

Thus the conquering Muslims encountered in 
India a musical system which was not entirely alien, 
and their reaction to it appears to have been favour- 
able. The poet Amir Khusraw, who was expert in 
both Indian and Persian music at the court of ‘Ala? 
al-Din Khaldji (695/1296-715/1316), states, without 
equivocation, that “Indian music, the fire that 
burns heart and soul, is superior to the music of any 
other country. Foreigners, even after a stay of 30 or 
40 years in India, cannot play a single Indian tune 
correctly” (M. W. Mirza, Life and works of Amir 
Khusrau, Calcutta 1935, 184). Amir Khusraw is 
credited with the introduction into Indian music of 
a number of Persian and Arabic elements which 
include new vocal forms, as well as new rags, tals 
(= Skt. éa@/a, time measure) and musical instruments. 
Of the vocal forms, two are of particular importance; 
kawl, which is said to be the origin of Rawwdli, at 
present a form of religious song, and tarvana, a song 
composed of meaningless syllables, both of which 
are prominent today. 

From this time until well into the Mughal period, 
foreign music, particularly from Iran, was frequently 
heard in the Indian courts along with Indian music. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
there were numerous attempts to introduce new 
elements into Indian music. Many of these were 
subtle rather than drastic innovations, but they 
nevertheless brought about modifications in the 
character of Indian music without actually changing 
its basic form. 

Music flourished in Islamic India in spite of the 
puritan faction which believed that music was 
unlawful in Islam. The impetus was supplied by the 
rulers, some of whom were not only patrons but 
excellent musicians in their own right. Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughluk (726/1325-752/1351), although 
a ruler of strong religious convictions, yet kept 1,200 
musicians in his service and had, in addition, 1,000 
slave musicians (Mahdi Hussain, Rehla of Ibn 
Baiuta, Baroda 1953, 50-1). Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin 
of Kashmir (819/1416-872/1467) encouraged literature, 
painting and music and ordered the writing of a 
treatise on music which is, unfortunately, not extant 
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(Abdul Halim, History of Indo-Pak music, Dacca 
1962, 79). Husayn Shah Sharki (863/1458-935/1528) 
{see sHARKIs], initially of Diawnpur, was an incom- 
parable performer and an innovator second only to 
Amir Khusraw. His most important contribution was 
the introduction of a new form of song, khkayal, which 
gave much greater scope for technical virtuosity than 
did the traditional and austere dhrupad. The rivalry 
between the advocates of these two forms of song and 
their respective styles of singing has continued until 
recent times, when the khayal finally gained supre- 
macy. 

This was a period of great musical activity. Sultan 
Sikandar Lédi (q.v.] (895/1489-923/1517) took a keen 
interest in music in spite of his religious orthodoxy. 
Under his patronage, probably the first treatise on 
Indian music in Persian, the Lahdjat-i Sikandar 
Shahi, was composed. This was a traditional work 
based on Sanskrit treatises. In Gwalior, however, 
Radja Man Singh Tonwar (891/1486-922/1516) was 
responsible for the formulation of a more progressive 
treatise in Hindi entitled Man Kawtthal. This work 
was compiled by the leading musicians of his court 
and incorporated many of the innovations that had 
been introduced into Indian music since Amir 
Khusraw’s time. In spite of this endeavour, tradi- 
tional Indian musical theory continued to be express- 
ed, for the most part, in Sanskrit treatises which bore 
less and less resemblance to court music as time 
went on. To some extent, the traditional Indian 
music has been preserved in South India, but here 
too the music has evolved, albeit in its own direction. 

Patronage of music reached its peak under the 
Mughal Emperors, Akbar, Djahangir and Shah 
Djahan. The lists of the leading musicians, both 
Hindu and Muslim, who were attached to their 
courts is impressive, and included such famous 
musicians as Tansen, his son Bilas Khan, and Baz 
Bahadur. Baz Bahadur was the last Muslim ruler of 
Malwa, whose tragic affair with Ripmati, a singer 
and dancing girl, has become legendary. In the later 
part of his life, after he had lost his empire, he became 
one of the leading musicians in Akbar’s retinue. It 
is interesting to note that nearly all the vocalists 
attached to these courts were Indian, while many of 
the instrumentalists were foreigners, some of whom 
came from Mashhad, Tabriz and Hardt (Abu ’l-Fadl, 
Ain-i Akbari, tr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta 1873, i, 
611-3). In addition to this court music, large 
orchestras (nawbat), consisting of wind and percussion 
instruments, were maintained. These usually played 
at regular periods in the nakkar-khana or nawbat- 
khana, which were located in the gateways of palaces 
and shrines (ibid., i, 50-1). A similar tradition, 
nawba, had been known in Arabia several centuries 
earlier (H. G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music, 
London 1929, 153-4). 

In the beginning of the 11th/r7th century, music 
flourished in the Deccan under the patronage of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, a renowned poet. The 
Kitab-i Nawras contains a collection of his poems 
intended to be sung in different rags. These are, 
however, referred to as makams and give an indication 
of the similarity between the Indian and Arabic 
musical systems. 

Under the Emperor Awrangzib (1068/1658-1118/ 
1707) music suffered a temporary set-back, for, 
although he was fond of music and was skilled in its 
theory, he relinquished all pleasure and chose a life 
of asceticism early in his reign. The cause of Indian 
music was, however, revived under the later Mughals, 
Bahadur Shah (1118/1707-1124/1712) and Muhammad 
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Shah (1132/1719-1161/1748). The latter was a famous 
singer who composed many khaydls, some of which 
can still be heard. In 1137/1724, an important, 
Sanskrit musical text, Sarngita Pdridjata, was 
translated into Persian and the manuscript bears 
the seal of Muhammad Shah’s state librarian (O. C. 
Gangoly, Ragas and Raginis, Bombay 1948, 63). The 
original work was written by Pandita Ahobala in 
1076/1665 and contains the first Indian attempt at 
measuring intervals in terms of string lengths. 

With the decline of the Mughal Empire, music was 
maintained in the provincial courts, but not on such 
a lavish scale An important Hindi treatise, entitled 
Sangit Sadr, was compiled by the musicians of 
Maharadja Pratap Simha of Diaypur at the beginning 
of the 19th century, while in 1813, Muhammad Rida 
(“Rezza’’), a nobleman of Patna, composed a treatise 
entitled Naghmat-i Asafi, a work which is considered 
to be the beginning of modern musical theory in 
North India. Whereas in the mediaeval period many 
new rags had been introduced and the prevailing 
system of classification in terms of raégas (masculine 
modes) and their raginis (female consorts) had been 
extended to include putras (sons) and bharyds 
(wives of sons), a system which does not appear to 
have had any musical basis, in the Naghmat-i Asafi 
a new system based on classification in terms of 
scale (thaf) was advocated. This basis for the clas- 
sification of rags is generally accepted in the present 
period. 

The process of integrating musical theory and 
musical practice still continues. At the beginning of 
this century great strides were made in this direction 
by the efforts of V. N. Bhatkhande, who was both a 
musician and a Sanskrit scholar. His theories are 
based on songs which he collected from a number of 
eminent musicians, many of whom were Muslim and 
could trace their ancestry to the Mughal court 
musicians. Bhatkhande’s system can be briefly out- 
lined as follows: 

The octave is composed of twelve approximately 
equal semitones, but the intonation of these, with 
the exception of the perfect 4th and 5th of the 
standard tonic or drone note, sé, may vary from rag 
to rag and from musician to musician. More than 200 
rags are extant, most of which are classified in 10 
groups on the basis of scale (that). These are: 


Kalyan CDE FIG ABC 
Bilaval CDEFGABC 
Khamadi C D E F G A BPC 
Bhayrav C D?E F G A? BC 
Porvi C DE FRG A?BC 
Marva C D?)E F4G ABC 
Kafi CD FFGA BC 
Asavari C D FE? F G A? BIC 
Bhayravi C D? EP F G A? BIC 
Tori CDE FIG APB C 


A performance of classical'or art music generally 
consists of two parts; alap, introductory improvi- 
sation establishing the melodic features of the rag; 
and bandish, the composition, which in vocal music 
may be khayal, dhrupad, taradna or one of several 
more modern forms, and in instrumental music as 
played on the stringed instruments, sitar and sarod, 
is generally gat. This composition is set in a particular 
tal, a cyclic time-measure punctuated by a stress 
pattern which is marked on a pair of drums, fabla. 
The composition is generally short and is used as a 
springboard for improvised variations dependant on 
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the creative ability and the virtuosity of the per- 
former. While the variations maintain the interest of 
the audience, a deeper emotional impact is achieved 
through the gradually increasing tempo and the 
progressive complexity of the music which finally. 
culminates in a powerful climax. 
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HIND BINT aL-KHUSS, or simply Bint at- 

Kuuss, name by which is known a woman of the 
pre-Islamic era, whose eloquence, quickness of 
repartee and perspicacity became legendary. Ac- 
cording to al-Shibli (Akam al-murdjan, Cairo 1326, 
71), the word khuss denotes the son of a man and of 
a djinniyya (while ‘amlik is applied to the offspring 
of a djinn and a woman), and thus we perceive the 
origin of the legend which arose probably from the 
belief of the intervention of djinns in the generation 
of human beings endowed with exceptional gifts. 
In spite of affirmations such as that of LA (s.v.) 
in respect of al-Khuss: “well-known member of the 
Iyad”, the historicity of this man and his daughter 
is open to serious doubt; nevertheless it is significant 
that some authors call the daughter Hind bint al- 
Khuss b. Habis b. Kurayt al-lyadi (al-lyadiyya), 
while they give to another woman, presented as her 
sister, the name of Djum(a)‘a bint Habis b. Mulayl. 
Fuithermore, they give her also the nickname al- 
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ZarkA? and it is possible that in the welter of legends 
collected in the first centuries of Islam this Hind was 
more or less confused with Zarka? al-Yamama. It is 
thus for instance that Karam al-Bustani, in his 
edition of the Diwan of al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani 
(Beirut 1953, 45), calls ‘“‘Zarka? al-Yamama bint al- 
Khuss”’ the one who solved the problem posed by 
the poet in a poem in -di, where the question is raised 
of finding the number 66; here the commentators 
are divided, some according the merit of the solution 
to Zarka? al-Tamama, others to Bint al-Khuss. 
Finally al-Djahiz (Baydn, i, 312-3) and others after 
him mention the hesitation of Ibn al-A ‘rabi (al-Khuss, 
al-Khuss, al-Khusf) and the decision of Yanus b. 
Habib (al-Akhass). Only the author of the Bayan 
seems to put in doubt (Tarbi‘ wa-tadwir, § 63) the 
existence of this woman, of whom it is said that she 
used to go to ‘Uk4z, serve as arbiter and give her 
opinion about camels, horses, marriage, men, women, 
and express in refined words opinions of great simpli- 
city. Some of her answers, in rhyming prose, became 
proverbs, probably at an early date, because the 
first evidence for her name is in a verse of al-Farazdak 
which does not seem to figure in the printed Diwan; 
her “‘sayings’’ have been collected by philologists 
and cited as shawdhid and as examples of very 
trenchant statements. 

Although she is said to have refused to marry, 
her conduct was not blameless, and it is to her that 
people attribute the proverb kurb al-wisdd wa-tul 
al-siwad ‘“‘nearness of the pillow and length of con- 
fidences” (= opportunity makes the thief). 

It is interesting to note that the legend of Bint 
al-Khuss, probably brought by the Bana Hilal, 
remains very much alive in Algeria, where some 
“sayings”, very similar to those found in the classic 
works, are attributed to her, and where she passes 
as the leader of a tribe or the daughter of an Arab 
king. 

Bibliography: sayings in rhyming prose, pro- 
verbs and repartees of Bint al-Khuss are found 
scattered in Djahiz, Bayan and Hayawan, index; 
Ibn Kutayba, SUydn, ii, 214; Kali, Amdli, i, 199, 
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Tayfir, Balaghat al-nisa?, 58; Ibn Siduh, Mukhas- 
sas, ii, 31; Dijawhari, Sakah, s.v.; ‘Askari, Sinda‘- 
atayn, Cairo 1320, 320; Maydani, Amthdl, ii, 40 
and passim; Ibn Nubata, Sark al-‘Uytin, 222-3 
(in the margin of Safadi, Sharh Lamiyyat al-‘Adjam, 
ii, 179-80); they are assembled in larger quantity 
in Suyiti, Muzhir, ii, 333-6 (bad translation in 
Perron, Femmes arabes avant l’Islamisme, Paris- 
Algiers 1858, 43-6).—The only study is that of R. 
Basset, La légende de Bent El-Khass, in R Afr., 
1905, 18-34 (with numerous references). 

(Cu. PELiat) 

HIND BINT ‘UTBA Bs. Rasi‘a, mother of 
Mu‘awiya; this Meccan woman, who belonged to 
the clan of the ‘Abd Shams (see the list of her maternal 
ancestors in Muh. b. Habib, Mukabbar, 19), had 
mairied as her third husband Abia Sufyan b. Harb, 
to whom she bore other children besides the future 
caliph. Traditions hostile to the Umayyads draw an 
extremely repellant portrait, apparently something 
of a caricature, of this short, stout woman who quite 
certainly had a highly passionate temperament and 
who on different occasions made violent utterances 
that have remained famous. Her hatred of Muham- 
mad was increased still more by the fact that Hamza 
{g.v.] killed her father in the battle of Badr. With 
other women, she accompanied the Meccans on their 


expedition against Medina in 3/625, and was one of 
the most ardent in urging on the men to the fight; 
when Hamza perished in the battle of Uhud, she is 
said to have mutilated his corpse and bitten his liver. 
According to some authors, she was condemned to 
death by the Prophet at the time of the capture of 
Mecca (8/630; see al-Djadhiz, Tarbi‘, index s.v. 
Fartana), but it is more probable that she was 
present—however unwillingly—to see the homage 
paid to the victor (see Muhabbar, 408). Later, she 
had every reason to be satisfied with events when her 
son became governor of Syria and, according to one 
account, she took part in the battle of Yarmik with 
undiminished ardour, exhorting the Muslims to 
circumcise their uncircumcised adversaries with 
their swords. In the end, Abi Sufyan diverced her, 
for which action she is said to have averged herself 
by different intrigues. Some traditions place her 
death in the reign of ‘Umar, others under ‘Uthman, 
so that she did not live to see her son’s exalted 
destiny. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 466, 536-7, 557, 
562-3, 580 ff., 815; Wellhausen, Wakidi, 102, 128, 
133, 324, 334, 344, 350; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, ii/1, 
98, viii, 4; Tabari, i, 1348, 1386, 1400-1, 1415-6, 
1642-3, 2766-7; Baladhuri, Futgh, 135; Ya‘kubi, 
Historiae, ii, 48, 61; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, 
Isaba, iv, 820-2; Nawawi, Biog. Dict., 856; M. al- 
Hafnawi, Abu Sufydin b. Harb, Cairo 1959. 

(Fr. BuyL*) 

MirzA HINDAL, Ast NAsirR MuyammapD, sur- 
named Hindal, the name by which he is known to 
history, since he was born during his father’s cam- 
paign to India, the youngest surviving son of the 
emperor Babur [q.v.], by his wife Dildar Bégam, 
the mother of Gulbadan Bégam [g.v.]. He was born 
in Kabul in 925/1519 and educated there under the 
care of his foster-mother Maham, the first wife of 
Babur and the mother of Humayian [q.v.]. At the 
time of Babur’s death in 937/1530 he was in Badakh- 
shan fighting against the Ozbeks, deputizing for 
Humayin who was away in Kabul. On the accession 
of Humayiin he returned to India and received 
Alwar [q.v.] in djagir as well as 2,000 rupees in cash 
from the family treasury. 

In 940/1533, when he was only 14 years old, he 
was sent against Tatar Khan, a powerful noble, who 
had rebelled against Humayian and joined hands with 
Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat (933-944/1526-1537). 

During the battle of Cawsa (Chausa) in 946/1539, 
in which Humayin suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Shér Shah Siir [g.v.], he, in league with 
Kamran ([q.v.], the rebel brother of Humayin, 
played an ignoble réle and deserted Humaytin at a 
very critical juncture. Similarly during Humayin’s 
campaign in Bengal (945/1538-39) he acted rather 
treacherously and, taking advantage of his royal 
brother’s absence in Gawr, unfurled the banner 
of revolt at Agra [q.v.]; he occupied the Imperial 
palace and, assuming kingship, began to issue firmans. 
Shaykh Buhlil, the elder brother of the celebrated 
saint Muhammad Ghawth of Gwalior, who was sent 
by Humayin to make HindAl see reason and dissuade 
him from pursuing his rebellious activities, was 
executed by the orders of Hindal on the charge of 
treason (cf. Gulbadan Bégam, Humdaytn-nama, 
134-5; al-Bada’ini, i, 459; Akbar-nadma, i, 338). 
Humiayin felt grieved at the Shaykh’s death but 
did not consider it prudent to punish his rebel 
brother. It was in Hindal’s camp at Rohii, near 
Bhakkar [q.v.], that Humayin first saw Hamida 
Bani Bégam in 948/1541 and decided to marry her. 
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This match was resented by Hindal, in whose 
entourage Hamida happened to be. On Humayin’s 
refusal to give up, Hindal felt offended and without 
the royal permission left for Kandahar which he 
seized from Kamran’s men. Even this act of open 
revolt was condoned by Huméayin, who allowed 
him to retain his newly gained possession. The 
territory of Badakhsh4an was conferred on him for 
gallantry during the battle of Kunduz in 953/1546. 
He was killed on 21 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 952/21 November 
1551 in a surprise attack by Kamran’s men while 
engaged in reconnoitring operations at night in the 
vicinity of Djii-yi Shahi in eastern Afghanistan, 
where he was temporarily buried. His coffin was later 
removed to Kabul and interred near the grave of his 
father, the emperor Babur. He was more faithful 
to Humayin than his other ambitious brothers, 
Kamran and ‘Askari. He was married to Sultanim 
Bégam, a sister of Sayyid Mahdi Kh*adja, husband 
of Babur’s sister, Khanzada Bégam. His daughter 
Rukayya Bégam was Akbar’s first wife but bore 
him no children. She died at the advanced age of 
84 on 7 Djumada I 1035/19 January 1626 at Agra 
(cf. Gulbadan Bégam, 274). 
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HINDI, the national language of the Repu- 

blic of India, is now generally regarded as that 
form of the central north Indian speech which draws 
its erudite vocabulary from Sanskrit and its culture 
from Hinduism, and for literary purposes as including 
not only the standard dialect (Khari boli) but also 
the eastern Awadhi, the central Bradj, and the 
bardic poetry of Radjasthan [see also HIND, Langua- 
ges]. Formerly, and as late as the 19th century, it 
was also used to describe the speech of north Indian 
Muslims, those of Hind as opposed to Dakhan, the 
speech of the Hindi being distinguished as Hindawi. 
The term has now been replaced entirely in its 
Muslim sense by Urdi [q.v.]; in the remainder of this 
article the term Hindi is used in its Hindt sense. 
The relevance of Hindi to Islam is threefold: there 
is a small but important corpus of Hindi works by 
Muslim writers; Muslim rulers and nobles have been 
active patrons of Hindi poetry; and there has been 
a considerable Muslim influence on Hindi vocabulary, 
with a more limited influence on grammar (including 
phonology, morphology and syntax) and on style. 
The Muslim poets’ interest in Hindi began early, 


long before .the emergence of anything resembling 
Urdii as an Indian Muslim language; thus under 
Ghaznawid rule in Lahore in the 6th/12th century 
Mas‘iid b. Sa‘id Salman is credited with a Hindi 
diwan as well as diwdans in Arabic and Persian (‘Awfii, 
Lubab, ii, 246). The first Muslim poet of Hindi whose 
works have come down to us is, however, Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawi [g.v.], who wrote at the Khaldji 
and Tughluk courts in the late 7th/13th and early 
8th/14th centuries; his Hindi output is small beside 
his prolific Persian works: a few riddles and macaronic 
Hindi/Persian verses, and the short rhyming Persian- 
Hindi dictionary, the Khalik-bari, an important 
early vehicle for the diffusion of common Persian 
words in north India. 

The north Indian bhakti movement—sometimes 
seen incorrectly as a Hindi reaction seeking to 
strengthen Hinduism against the advancing pressure 
of conversions to Islam; in fact its origins date from 
long before the conquest and its early growth was in 
regions of slight Muslim influence—saw little Islamic 
theological and philosophical influence, although the 
number of Arabic and Persian loanwords used in the 
Hindi of its exponents is noteworthy. The poet Kabir 
[¢.v.], of a Muslim weaver (djulaha) family from 
Banaras (Benares), is unquestionably most strongly 
influenced by the Hindi bhakti tradition, even though 
his theology is a deistic monotheism with Vedantic 
affinities; but his preaching appears to be directed 
as much to Muslims as to Hindi, and his followers, 
the Kabirpanthis, have both Hindi and Muslim 
branches. His exact chronology is most uncertain, 
but he does seem to have been a contemporary of 
Sikandar Lédi; Kabir criticism is bedevilled by the 
fact that his followers composed verses in his name, 
and the true Kabir and the pseudo- Kabir sometimes 
overlap disconcertingly. Some of the authentic 
Kabir poetry is collected in the Adi Granth, the Sikh 
scriptures put together in 1012/1603, which shows 
clearly the formative effect of Kabir on Nanak [q.v.], 
his younger contemporary. Nanak’s writings in the 
Granth show him to have been somewhat closer to 
Hinduism than was Kabir; perhaps both show, 
especially in their emphasis of the worship of the 
Name of God and in the importance they attach to 
the teacher, the influence of the Pandjabi Sifi 
teachers of the previous centuries starting with Farid 
al-Din Mas‘id [q.v.], two of whose verses in a sort of 
“Pandjabized” Hindi (perhaps modernized by later 
redactors) occur in the Granth. 

An important school of writing in Awadhi (Eastern 
Hindi) known as prem-gatha (lit. ‘love song’), of Sifi 
inspiration, depends entirely on Muslim authors. 
The works are all narrative love stories, some of them 
owing much to the poetic conventions of the Sanskrit 
romances; but the love stories of two humans are 
to be taken as allegories of the soul’s love for God 
and its ultimate union with Him. The earliest such 
work is the Candayan of Mawlana Daiad, of about 
771{1370, on a popular romantic tale which appears 
to have been known as far east as Bengal (cf. Rai 
Krishnadas, An illustrated Avadht MS of Laurchanda 
in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, in Lalit Kala, 
1955-6, 65-71). Some of the Candaéyan’s successors 
of the gth/15th and roth/16th centuries are now 
known only by their names, although the stories on 
which they are based are still current in folk-literature 
(cited by Djadyasi in Padmawat, xxiii, stanza 17; see 
further Ganesh Prasad Dwiwedi, Hindi mé prem- 
gatha awr Malik Muhammad Didéyasi, in Nagari 
Pratérini Patrika, xviif1, 61 ff. (in Hindi)); but 

..in the extant Mygaéwatt of Shaykh Kutb ‘Ali of 
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Djawnpur, known as Kutban, the allegorical element 
seems slight in spite of Kutb ‘SAli’s having been a 
murid of Shaykh Burhan al-Din of Kalpi (composed 
go09/1503-4). Slightly later (ca. 936/1530) is the 
Madhu-mdlatt of Mir Sayyid Mandjhan, who was 
later a luminary of the Siri courts; atthough incom- 
plete, the work is one of the finest Hind! romances 
of pre-Mughal times, with a well-constructed allegory 
and a striking description of the beauties of nature. 
By far the most prominent writer of this school is 
Malik Muhammad Djayasi [¢.v.J, b. goo/1494, whose 
Akhiri kalam (930/1523) is a short poem on the Day 
of Judgment, and whose Akharadwat, of about the 
same period, is an acrostic on the characters of the 
Devanagari script of Sanskrit and Hindi to which 
mystic significance is attached; his magnum opus is 
the Padmdwat of 947/1540, a prem-gatha partially 
based on the siege of Citawr in 689/1290 by ‘Ala? 
al-Din Khaldjl, in which the poet sees the hero 
Ratansen as man’s soul, the elder queen Nagmati as 
worldly care, the young queen Padmawati as wisdom, 
Citawr as the body, the parrot who brings the message 
of Padmawati’s beauty to Ratansen as the true 
teacher, Raghaw Cetan the Brahman, who betrays 
Padmawati to ‘Ala? al-Din, as Satan, and the sultan 
‘Ala? al-Din himself as illusion, this ta°wil being 
explicitly stated in the closing verses. The Padmawat 
has formed a model for later Awadhi Sifi poets (and, 
further afield, for the Bengali [g.v.] poet Alawal), 
the most notable of whom is Sayyid ‘Uthm4an of 
Djawnpur, a Nizimiyya Cishti of a silsila very 
similar to that of Muhyi al-Din, Djayasi’s teacher; 
his Citrdwali of ca. 1022/1613 shows a Nepalese 
prince marrying first the princess Kamalawati and 
then renouncing her to conquer princess Citrawali: 
the allegory is the necessity for the renunciation of 
ignorance in order to attain true knowledge. Similar 
are the Gydn-dip of Shaykh Nabi of ca. 1028/1619, 
the Hans-djawahiy of Kasim Shah of Daryabad of 
1143/1731, Nir Muhammad’s Indrawati of 1157/1744, 
and a Yaésuf-Zulaykha by Shaykh Nisar of Shekhipur 
of 1200/1786. All these works have in common, 
besides the allegorical treatment of a love-story, a 
poetic form closely resembling the traditional 
mathnawi but couched in purely Indian metrical 
forms; and all, though the language is Awadhi, 
use the Persian script (although Devanagari recen- 
sions are also known). 

With the coming of the Mughal courts, the Indian 
vernaculars flourished under royal patronage. Even 
Babur is known to have composed a verse in Hindi 
(cf. T. Grahame Bailey, Early Urdu conversation, in 
BSOS, vif (1930), 205-8; although Urdii stricto sensu 
had not at that time come into being), and certainly 
had admitted a large number of Hindi words to the 
Turki of his autobiography (list in M. A. Ghani, 
History of Persian language and literature at the 
Mughal court, Allahabad 1929, i, 59). His grandson 
Akbar, who was thoroughly Indianized, is known as 
the author of several Hindi couplets, in which he 
signs himself Akabbar sahi (= Shah), but most of 
all for the patronage he extended to Hindi poets, 
Muslim and Hindi alike. And the liberality of his 
age created conditions for the writing of the finest 
Hindi devotional poetry by Sir Das and Tulsi Das, 
who were in no way dependent on court patronage; 
they were poets of Hindi bhakti, devotion to a 
personal god who for the love of his worshippers was 
incarnated in human form: Krishna in the case of 
Siir and his followers, Ram in the case of Tulsi. 
Naturally there are no Muslim poets of this school, 
for the implicit theology is the antithesis of Islam; 
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the one Muslim name among its writers, Sayyid 
Ibrahim called Ras Khan (b. 980/1573), is an apostate. 
The Krishna-cult, however, had in some writers an 
aspect capable of secular interpretation in the stories 
of the boy-god’s dalliance with the cowherd girls of 
Brindadban, especially with the principal Radha; 
and while with devotees the Radh4-Krishna stories 
were no more than symbolic of the longing of the 
human soul for union with the divine, in the hands 
of others they could provide a convenient peg on 
which to hang erotic verses. Eroticism ip Indian 
poetry had a long and refined tradition and was 
closely linked with Indian theories of poetics, and 
it was this deliberately cultivated display of the 
poetic art which came into great favour at the 
Mughal courts as the indigenous counterpart to 
Persian court poetry. At Akbar’s court Hind! verses 
were written by radja Todar Mall [q.v.], by Birbal 
of Djaypur, to whom many witty and humorous 
apophthegms are ascribed (the modern Birbal-namas 
preserve perhaps the spirit but certainly not the 
words of the genuine Birbal), the brothers Abu 
’1l-Fadl and Faydi (qq.v.], and above all by ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Khan (q.v.], entitled Khan-i Khanan, who 
wrote under the takhallus Rahim. His Satsaé is a 
collection of seven hundred couplets (dohds) on a 
variety of themes, each a neatly polished pen-picture, 
in which the essential philosophy and experience of 
this cultivated soldier is everywhere apparent; in 
his Naytka-bkhed, a conventional genre of Indian 
poetry which depicts the various types of heroine, 
he has used the barwayya metre which he did much 
to popularize; some of his barwayyas are written in 
Persian or in Persian and Hindi mixed, some verses 
in other metres are Sanskrit/Hindi macaronics, and 
a treatise on astrology is in Persianized Sanskrit; he 
is also remembered as the translator into Persian of 
Babur’s Turki memoirs, and as the patron of the 
Hindi poet Gang Kavi. On Rahim see specially 
V. Vidyalankar, ‘Abdur Rahim Khankhanan and his 
Hindi poetry, in IC, xxiv/2 (1950), 123-33. 

The same traditions continued under Djahangir 
and Shahdjahan, both emperors taking an active 
interest in Hindi poetry, rewarding poets, and 
causing Hindi works to be transcribed into Persian 
characters; and Mirza Muhammad b. Fakhr al-Din 
Muhammad’s Tuhfat al-Hind, written for Awrangzib, 
shows his interest in the vernacular: an introduction 
dealing with the Devanagari script and the grammar 
of Bradj-bhasha is followed by chapters on prosody, 
rhyme, rhetoric, avs amoris, and music (Syed Masud 
Hasan Rizavi, The Tuhfatu’l-Hind..., in Jha 
commemoration volume, Poona 1937, 309-14). The 
Mughal courts set the fashion for the provincial courts 
of Hindi kings, and in particular Of¢ha, JDjaypur, 
Gwaliyar, Nagpur, Bundi and Satara patronized 
Hindi poetry; in the Mughal court Awrangzib’s third 
son A‘zam Shah is particularly known as an enthu- 
siastic patron, and a special recension of Bihari Lal’s 
Satsat (composed 1073/1662, the highest point of 
Hindi court poetry, a natural descendant of Rahim’s) 
was made in his honour. Other poets who should be 
mentioned here are Ghandnand, a Kayasth, for 
some time an amanuensis of Muhammad Shah, one 
of the most personal and idyllic of love-poets, killed 
in Nadir Shah’s sack of Dihli; and Sayyid Ghulam 
Nabi Bilgrami, known as Raslin, who in the 1150s/ 
1740s produced a learned work on rhetoric and a most 
felicitous treatment on the beauty of heroines; and 
the Brahman convert ‘Alam, in the service of prince 
Mu‘azzam (later the emperor Bahadur Shah), who 
with his wife—now known by no other name than 
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Shaykh—jointly composed hundreds of light epi- 
curean verses. 

Prose literature in the modern Indian languages is 
little known before the r9th century. With the 
founding of Fort William College in Calcutta in 1800, 
for the purpose of instructing the servants of the 
East India Company in Indian languages, an impetus 
was given to the development of prose, especially in 
Hindi and Urdi, by the commissioning of translators; 
although one work of Hindi prose, Rani Ketki ki 
kahadni, had already been completed in 1800 by 
Insha? Allah Khan [g.v.], who was in the service first 
of Shah ‘Alam II in Delhi and later of Sa‘adat ‘Ali 
Khan in Lucknow and was an accomplished Urdi 
poet. The Hindi produced under these auspices was 
in fact the Khari boli dialect, that is to say virtually 
the same dialectal standard of the northern speech 
as in the case of Urdi, the literary form of which 
was by now well established; and herein lies the 
innovation of the Fort William school of Hindi 
writing, for previously only Awadhi and Bradj had 
attained literary status, although Khafi boli had for 
centuries been the spoken norm in the Delhi region; 
and in practice this new literary language was little 
more than the language of Urdi-speaking Hindiis, in 
which words of Arabic and Persian origin had been 
replaced by words either Sanskrit or of Sanskrit 
origin. Although its chief exponent, Lallidji Lal 
{g.v.], was also an Urdii writer, he went to the extreme 
of using Sanskrit words of learned rather than popular 
currency, and the new Hindi was accepted in conse- 
quence by a militant orthodox Hindi element rather 
than by the Hindi element as a whole. The Christian 
missionaries in Madras and Bengal had, in their 
Hindi translations of the Christian scriptures, natu- 
rally preferred to use religious terms already familiar 
to the Hinda mind, and thus increased the Sanskritic 
element. Macaulay’s appointment in 1834 as President 
of the Committee of Public Instruction nearly visited 
this Hindi with its death-blow, by his insistence on 
the value of Western education for Indians and his 
vigorous but uninformed and injudicious denials that 
classical Indian learning had anything to offer; 
Persian continued as the language of the courts until 
1837, when Urdii replaced it; and, when the question 
of the medium of instruction in the schools arose 
after the report of the Parliamentary Committee of 
1854, the adoption of Hindi was vehemently opposed 
by Sayyid Ahmad Khan [q.v.] on the grounds that 
it was a rustic tongue and the language of idolators 
(in this view he was supported by the French Pro- 
fessor Garcin de Tassy). But at this time Radja Shiw 
Prasad (not a radja in the traditional sense; the title 
of radja was a British conferment) became an inspec- 
tor of schools in the Department of Public Instruction 
and produced some sixteen text-books for school use 
in a language not far removed from Urdi, but in 
Devanagari script, which allowed the use of Hindi in 
the schools’ curricula; in a preface to one of these he 
condemns those “who always urge the exclusion of 
Persian words, even those which have become our 
household words... and use in their stead Sanskrit 
words quite out of place and fashion, or those coarse 
expressions which can be tolerated only among a 
rustic population’’; and he endeavoured to bring this 
Hindi to a wider public through his newspaper 
Banaras Akhbar. But the form of the language he 
used was felt to offer too many concessions to Muslim 
usage, and the more militant orthodox Hindi 
politicians, especially Radja Lakshman Singh, gra- 
dually brought about the rejection of Shiw Prasad’s 
Persianized diction in favour of a more highly 


Sanskritized style. Hindi-Muslim tension was thus 
reflected on a linguistic plane. 

The subsequent growth of Hindi into a literature 
rather than merely a written language, first by the’ 
efforts of Bharatendu Harishtandra and later by 
Mahawir Prasad Dwiwedi, does not concern us here, 
as the linguistic and stylistic differences between 
Hindi and Urdii became greater and Muslims found 
in Hindi an expression to which they could not give. 
their allegiance. Authors who used both Hindi and 
Urdii as literary vehicles are very rare —-Premtéand 
{g.v.] is a notable exception. Community feeling and 
nationalism have preserved the Hindi-Muslim 
linguistic dichotomy in both Hindi and Urdi (in a 
way which has not affected Bengali), the short-lived 
Hindistani Movement [see HINDUSTANI] having 
commanded little popularity; but the protagonists of 
the Sanskritized Hindi, which now has the blessing 
of the Government of India, have not had things all 
their own way: shortly after partition, village commu- 
nities near Delhi and in the Indian Pandjab preferred 
to listen to the news broadcasts of Pakistan Radio 
from Lahore, finding their Urdi more comprehensible 
than the Hindi broadcasts of the All-India Radio. 
Recently there have been signs of an increased 
acceptance of Hindi by some north Indian Muslims. 

The above account has excluded Dakhni, which 
will be treated under urpDv. It must be mentioned, 
however, that many old Dakhni texts are now being 
published in Devanagari transcription in India, 
often under the name of ‘‘Dakhni Hindi’, and it is 
probable that before long Dakhni will be studied in 
India as part of Hindi literature (ct. Babaram 
Saksena, Dakkhini Hindi, Allahabad 1952). 
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SABK-1 HINDI {see sanKk-) HINDI]. 

HINDU, the name given to the largest religious 
community of India, conquered by the Muslims in 
the 6th/1zth century. Early Muslim knowledge about 
the religious belief of India was very small: and no 
wonder, for Hinduism is utterly different from Islam 
in most of its ways. It is essentially polytheistic, has 
no official scripture (although many sacred books), 
no canon, many different schools of belief and of 
philosophy and yet really no orthodoxy, and above 
all no prophecy; it tolerates the worship of idols, 
which are nevertheless not a necessity; it knows no 
organized worship, although it has temples—but 
devotion in these is optional and individual; its 
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religion is inseparable from its concepts of society 
and of state; and its goal is not the release 
of the soul to a paradise and to a physical 
resurrection, but the release of the soul from 
a particular body for the purposes of rebirth 
until eventually the soul is freed from the 
necessity of transmigration. What, perhaps, im- 
presses the oldest Muslim writers, the Arab geo- 
graphers, most about Hinduism is its utter difference 
from Islam, and its social strictures and exclusiveness 
—the way, for example, certain people were excluded 
from eating with, or taking food from the hands of 
others. Its beliefs were not investigated for Islam 
before al-Birini [¢.v.] compiled his K. Ta°rikh al- 
Hind in Ghazna in the 5th/11th century; this deals, 
however, mostly with the beliefs of the Brahman 
community, the highest grade in the Hindi social 
order [see BARAHIMA], a rigid system (although 
divided into six more orthodox schools, and a 
number of less orthodox ones) communicated by 
oral tradition from father to son or from hereditary 
teacher to selected and initiated pupil, based on the 
Vedas (the hymns to the gods composed by the 
Aryan people in their migrations to India in the 
2nd millennium B.C.) and their later mythological 
accretions and their philosophical interpretations. 
Al-Birini, though he mentions many popular 
practices, does not seem to have gone so far as 
collecting material on ‘popular’ Hinduism, the 
beliefs of the non-Brahman population: a plethora of 
superstitions, taboos, local godlings including snakes, 
propitiation of ancestors, magical spells, sacred 
objects and places, and a system of ritual exclusive- 
ness and restrictive practices far in excess of the 
system of the Brahmans. For the Brahmans, the 
priests of the community, are the descendants of 
the upper grade in the original Aryan hierarchy who 
have kept their old beliefs most pure; the lower 
grades intermarried more freely with the Dravidian 
and aboriginal inhabitants of the country they 
conquered, and absorbed more of the indigenous 
beliefs. To the Muslim conquerors all these shades of 
Hindi belief were anathema; their practitioners were 
not Adl al-Kitab, and therefore in theory they could 
not be beneficiaries of the dhimma [see pH1mMI], and 
be given the choice of paying the djizya [g.v.]; the 
alternatives were Islam or death. This, however, is 
not easy for a minority to impose on a majority, and 
there is early evidence (from the Ca¢-ndma, a Persian 
work of ca. 613/1216 said to be a translation of an 
Arabic account of the conquest of Sind) of the 
Sindhis being allowed the status of dhimmi. There are 
references to djizya early in the chronicles of the 
Dihli sultanate, but these may relate to the payment 
of tribute by Hindi chieftains. 

The rulers of India seem to have taken little 
interest in the belief of their subjects before the 
reign of Akbar. That ruler introduced many forms 
drawn from Hindi worship (as from that of the 
Djayns and Parsis (gg.v.] and from Christianity) into 
his personal devotions, and later into his own 
syncretistic faith the Din-i Ilahi [g.v.J; how much 
these meant to the orthodox Muslim of the time is 
illustrated by Bada?tni’s scathing comments in the 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh. Akbar’s religious curiosity 
was followed by that of his great-grandson, Dara 
Shukoh [¢.v.], in whom it was perhaps more dangerous 
to Islam in India as he saw the mixing of the 
two seas (madjma‘ al-bahrayn; cf. Kur’an, XVIII, 
59-60) of Muslim and Hindi pantheistic mysticism 
as a scholastic counter to orthodoxy, and sought 
in this the common factors of Hinduism and 
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Islam. He was correct in identifying these 
common factors, for the mysticism of the pantheism 
which developed from polytheism in the Hindi 
philosophers, particularly those of the Vedantic 
schools, is little different theologically from 
the pantheistic mysticism of, say, Ibn al-‘Arabi; 
however, the consensus of the Muslim community 
on Dara’s beliefs was certainly that he was guilty of 
heresy. 

Although the apparent rapprochement of Islam to 
Hinduism in the writings of the Indian si#fis suggests 
that Islam in India may have come under Hindi 
influence, this does not in fact appear to have been 
the case; although some trends in Hindi mysticism 
may have stimulated the s#fi mystics. This mysticism 
was in Sifism long before its arrival in India, and 
indeed al-Halladj [¢.v.] is not far from the thought of 
the Upanishads. The real union of Islamic and 
Hindi notions comes rather from the Hindi side, in 
the syncretistic movements of north India in 
the 9th/15th and roth/16th centuries: Kabir [g.v.], 
in spite of his name, is more in the Hindi tradition 
than the Muslim, and indeed his Islam appears to 
have been learnt at second-hand; what singles him 
out from other Hinda preachers is his uncom- 
promising monotheism, expressed pantheistically, 
rather than the usual mediaeval Hindi mono- 
theistic expression which is a henotheism and 
susceptible of compromise. The later Islamic in- 
fluence in some of the syncretistic cults, such as the 
Pran-nathis, the Kabir-panthis, the Dadi-panthis, 
and not excluding the Sikhs [q.v.], stems directly 
through Kabir’s monotheism. 

Hindi influences on some of the Muslim writers of 
Hindi (g.v.] are rather literary than religious. When 
Indian literature began to be studied as an art-form 
in the Mughal courts and under Mughal patronage a 
whole additional repertory of image and metaphor, 
already couched in Hindi terms, became available 
to the Muslim poet; indeed, we know that much of 
this repertoire was already familiar to the sift poets 
of Awadhi [see MALIK MUHAMMAD DJAyasi]. But its 
acceptance by Muslim poets such as Rahim [see 
‘ABD AL-RAHIM KHAN-I KHANAN] certainly does not 
involve the acceptance of the theology; indeed, it does 
not seem to involve it on the part of many Hindi 
writers. 

There do, however, seem to have been some Hindi 
influences on Muslims in social rather than in religious 
practices. The Hindi conception of caste (djdt, 
djati), a pre-Aryan social division of society 
which, by being grafted on to the Aryan concept of 
social order (varna), has acquired Brahmanical 
sanction and consequent sanctification, has certainly 
spread to Muslim minority communities in some of 
the remoter districts of India. Caste is, for example, 
usually endogamous, and some Muslim communities 
have adopted similar restrictive endogamic patterns 
to those of their Hindi neighbours; in some cases 
even community of worship has ceased to be observed, 
and commensality has been replaced by mutually 
restricted eating groups. This is particularly notice- 
able among recent converts from Hinduism, espe- 
cially from the lower caste Hindiis or from the so- 
called ‘‘untouchables’’; it applies also to converts to 
Christianity in districts where a competent ministry 
is only rarely available. (J. Burron-Pace) 

HINDU KUSH, extensive range of mountains in 
northern Afghanistan, which forms the watershed 
between the river systems of the Ami Daryd and the 
Indus [gg.v.]. The range ‘extends in a westerly 
direction from the junction of the Mustagh and 
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Sarikol ranges in the region of the Pamirs to where 
it is extinguished among the low hills of the Paro- 
pamisus range. The Kih-i Baba mountains are not 
so much an extension of the Hindi Kush as an 
overlapping range, separated from the Hindi Kush 
itself by the Bamiy4n valley. The origin of the name 
Hinda Kush is obscure. Popular etymology derives 
it from the Persian kushtan, “to kill’, and according 
to Ibn Battita (iii, 84) it refers to the death of slaves 
being carried from India to Turkestan. 

The range may be divided into two sections. The 
westerly section, to which the name Hindii Kush is 
locally confined, stretches from near Bamiydn to 
the Khawak pass. This part contains a large number 
of passes, some of which have formed the traditional 
routes of merchants, pilgrims and conquerors 
between Turkestan and India. The eastern section 
from the Khawdk pass to near the Kilik pass, which 
links Hunza with Yarkand, separates Badakhsh4an 
and Wakhén on the north from Niristan (KaAfiristan), 
Hunza and Citral on the south. Because of the 
greater difficulty of the country to the south, the 
passes in this area, among which are the Dora, 
linking Citral with Badakhshan, and the Baroghil, 
have never been used to the same extent as those in 
the western section. Until the later part of the 
nineteenth century they were little known to 
Europeans, but in the course of the last quarter of 
that century a great deal of exploration was done 
on behalf of the Government of India, especially in 
connexion with the Afghan Boundary Commission 
in 1885. 

Although the range presents substantial diffi- 
culties to north-south communications, they have 
never been found insuperable. The main routes are 
all open for six months of the year. Historically the 
most used routes between Kabul and the north were 
that via the Pandjshir valley and the Khawak pass 
(11,650 feet), which was used by Alexander the 
Great and by Timir, and the route up the Bamiyan 
valley over the Ak Ribat Pass (12,500 feet), which 
was used by the early Buddhist pilgrims and by 
Cingiz Khan. The first motor road, completed in 1933 
with the aid of German engineers, followed neither 
of these routes, however, but turned north down the 
Bamiyan valley from Shikari. Like its predecessors 
it involved an extensive detour. In the reign of 
Aman Allah Russian engineers had suggested a more 
direct route across the difficult Salang pass (11,700 
feet). In 1956 this project was again taken up and 
by 1964 a new road had been completed involving 
the construction of a tunnel, one and a half miles 
long, beneath the Salang Pass. This new road 
shortened the journey between K4bul and the north 
by 125 miles, a fact of great economic and political 
importance. 

Bibliography: Further to that given s.v. 
AFGHANISTAN: Le Strange, index; Huddd al-‘alam, 
index; Gazetteer of Afghanistan‘, Part IV Kabul 
Province, Calcutta 1910; G. J. Alder, British 
India’s northern frontier, London 1963; C. E. Yate, 
Northern Afghanistan, London 1888; Report on 
the Proceedings of the Pamir Boundary Commission, 
Calcutta 1896; Records of the Survey of India, viii 
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Confidential report of the Gilgit Mission, 1895-6, 
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der deutschen Hindukush Expedition 1935, Berlin 
1937; Afghanistan News, ix/90 (August 1935), 7-8. 
(M. E. Yapp) 

HINDO-SHAHIS, a native dynasty of northern 
India who were the first great opponents of Ghaz- 
nawid and Islamic expansion into the Pandjab. 
Birini in his Takkik ma li 'l-Hind describes them as 
originally Turks from Tibet who ruled in the Kabul 
river valley; it is possible that these ‘‘Turks” were 
Hinduized epigoni of the Kushans and Kidarites 
pushed eastwards by the Hephthalites [see HAYATILA]. 
During the 4th/roth century these first Hindi- 
Shahis were replaced by a Brahmanic line. In the 
time of the first Ghaznawids Sebiiktigin and Mahmid 
(¢q.v.], the Hindi-Shahis constituted a powerful 
kingdom stretching from Lamghan to Multan and 
the southern foothills of Kashmir and based on 
Udabhandapur or Wayhind (modern Und near 
Attock). 

In the course of his campaigns down the Kabul 
valley, Sebiiktigin attacked and twice defeated the 
Hindi-Shahi Radja Djaypal. Mabmid intensified 
the struggle; Djaypal was captured and sold as a 
slave in Khurasan, and by 399/1008-9 his successor 
Anandpal had been driven out of Peshawar and 
Wayhind. Despite the efforts of Anandpal’s son 
Trilotanp4l to rally the support of other threatened 
princes, the ‘“‘Turuskas’’, as the Ghaznawids’ Turks 
appear in Indian sources, drove him into the eastern 
Pandjab. With his death in 412/1021-2, the dynasty 
ceased to exist as a major impediment to Ghaznawid 
penetration towards the Ganges-Djumna basin, 
although some Hindi-Shahi princes took refuge in 
Kashmir and others founded minor independent 
principalities in the mountains of Citral and Gilgit. 

Bibliography: Birini, India, tr. Sachau, 
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HINDUSTAN {see H1ND]. 

HINDUSTANI, also HinpistaAni, HinpostAnt, 
is or has been used in India, confusingly, to mean 
at least three different forms of language, the first 
two of which are common. 

ii—As a synonym for Urdi [g.v.] as spoken in 
North India; i.¢e., the Muslim speech of Hindustan 
as opposed to the Deccan; antonym Dakhni. 

iii—As a name for that speech which is the common 
denominator of Urdii and Hindi{[q.v.], coloured neither 
by recondite loanwords from Persian nor by loan- 
words from Sanskrit: the sort of language in which 
a Muslim villager might converse with a Hindi 
villager, and vice versa; in this sense, also the custom- 
ary simplification of speech made by an educated 
Muslim or Hindi to an uneducated person of his 
own community. In this form common Persian 
loanwords are used freely by both Hindis and 
Muslims. In this sense may be included also a 
common bazaar speech of north India which may 
extend west to Bombay and east to Calcutta, 
a sort of Hindi/Urdi without genders and sine 
flexione. 

The spoken norm of the district round about 
Mirath (‘Meerut’) is described by Grierson in the 
Linguistic survey of India as ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ ; 
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but this term is now not in use by linguists, and has 
never been an Indian usage. 

iii—A conscious attempt, made for political 
purposes, at a language acceptable to both Muslims 
and Hindiis in speech and in writing, especially the 
written language of the ‘“‘Hindustani movement” of 
the 1930s and early 1940s; one may see in this 
movement, which arose within the Indian National 
Congress [g.v.], a political attempt to placate both 
the Muslims within the Congress party and also the 
Muslim League. This was virtually Urdi, shorn 
perhaps of its more recondite Persian loanwords, 
written in the Devanagari script used for Hindi, 
indicating the Urdi letters k, kh, gh, s (includ- 
ing ¢, dh, z and possibly zk) and f by modifications 
of the Devanagari characters ka, kha, ga, ja, and 
pha. By some Hindis this form was spelt Hindusthani 
(Sanskrit sthdna is cognate to Persian -stan). Any 
hopes the movement had of establishing this hybrid 
as a national language for India were never high, 
and seemed to recede completely during the 1939-45 
war; afterwards there was no necessity for its 
resuscitation. (J. Burton-PaGeE) 

HINGLADJ [see Las-BELA]. 

HINNA?, henna (known to botanists as the 
Lawsonia alba of Lamarck, a name preferable to 
the L. inarmis of Linnaeus, which corresponds only 
to the young form of the plant, the adult form being 
spinosa), shrub whose leaves possess medical 
properties and are used as a dye. In Arabic, the 
word most commonly used is hinna?, but in the 
earlier language there were used other words which, 
however, were applied also to other dye-producing 
plants: saffron (za‘fardn), safflower (kurtum, Susfur) 
and curcuma (kurkum); these are yaranna and 
rakiin, rikan, irkan; the three last are perhaps 
connected with yarakdn “‘jaundice” and with the 
root kn? which conveys the idea of “to dye dark red’’, 
but which has no corresponding noun. 

The whitish flower of henna was called faghiya or 
Jaghw. It has a sweet and strong perfume which is 
reminiscent of that of mignonette (in Cairo today 
mignonette bears the unexpected name of tamr 
hinnad) and it is for this perfume that henna is 
cultivated in the gardens of the Near East. The 
flower was used to make a scented oil (duhn al- 
Jaghw). 

Henna and its uses are known from the Atlantic 
to the Ganges. It was not grown in Muslim Spain. 
In Africa it is cultivated in semi-desert regions 
around the Sahara: Sis, Dar‘a, Tuwat, Bilad al- 
Djarid, Kabis, Tripolitania, Egypt, Nubia, Nigeria. 
In Morocco, surprisingly, hennais grown in abun- 
dance, much further to the north, in the suburb 
of Azammir {g.v.] at 33° 17’ N.; it was probably 
introduced by the Shtika, moved there from Sis. 

In Asia, henna is cultivated throughout the Near 
East (that of ‘Askaladn [g.v.] was famous at the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages), in Iran and in western 
India. It appears to be a native of the last two regions. 

In medicine, the astringent properties of the leaves 
were used, in a decoction, for treating burns, thrush 
and swelling accompanied by inflammation. Applied 
as poultices to the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet, they closed the pores and reduced per- 
spiration, But it is as a cosmetic that henna is most 
generally used and has finally acquired a ritual use 
as a prophylactic. Its dried leaves, finely crushed 
or ground, then sieved, are mixed to a paste with a 
little water; this paste, applied as a poultice over- 
night, dyes a reddish orange colour of varying 
intensity. Old men use it to dye their beards and 
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both sexes to dye their hair a tawny blonde. Young 
women use it, mixed with other ingredients (tan, 
indigo, etc.) to dye their hair black and to strengthen 
it. Women also, to make themselves attractive, 
decorate with henna their nails, the backs of their 
hands and the tops of their feet on all festive occa- 
sions. Almost everywhere throughout the Muslim 
world, one of the feast days preceding the consum- 
mation of a marriage is set aside for the ritual dyeing 
of the bride’s hands and feet with henna; a parallel 
but simpler ceremony may take place for the bride- 
groom. It is also not uncommon to see a fine horse 
with its forelock, mane, tail or feet dyed with henna; 
or perhaps a fine sheep destined for sacrifice. 

In all these cases the true aim of the dyeing is 
probably less to embellish than to protect against 
the evil eye: there is considerable evidence that pro- 
phylactic powers are attributed to the colour red. 

So long as the henna is not applied so as to form 
designs similar to tattooing (parts of the skin being 
left undyed by masking them) Islam readily permits 
it and its virtues are proclaimed in many hadiths. 

The Arabic name for henna has spread to most of 
the Muslim languages. In Persian it is pronounced 
hina, without shadda; in Turkish it is kina. The 
Spanish alhevia (with the stress on the e) derives from 
a form with a shortened final vowel: Ainnat which 
has become general in dialectical Arabic. It should be 
mentioned that here and there, in North Africa, the 
euphemism hannet al-bkar “henna of the cattle’ 
indicates a mixture of dung and chaff used as plaster 
for threshing-floors, walls, etc. In Hindi, henna is 
called mehndi (menhdi) from the Sanskrit mendhika. 

The properties of the leaves and the flowers of 
henna were known and used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians and by the Hebrews. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Baytar, Tratté des 
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W. Margais, Textes arabes de Takrotina, i, 399-400, 
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HINTATA, a famous Berber confederation 

in the central Moroccan High Atlas, of the stock of 
the sedentary Masmida {g.v.]; according to Ibn 
Khaldiin (‘Zbar, French trans. de Slane, Histoire des 
Berberes, ii, 281), Inti was the current ethnic desig- 
nation of these mountain-dwellers. During the 6th/ 
12th and 7th/13th centuries they played an im- 
portant part in securing the success of the Almohad 
movement andin strengthening the Mu’minid dynasty 
by being the first to support the Mahdi Ibn Taimart 
(g.v.]. Their chief Faska-u-Mzal then received the 
name of a Companion of the Prophet, Abi Hafs 
‘Umar [g.v.]. This eminent figure held a leading 
position in Almohad history and his grandson, Abi 
Zakariyya’, later founded the Hafsid dynasty in 
Tunis, in 625/1228 [for the Hintata of Tunisia see 
HAFSIDS]. The Hintata fought on every battlefield 
in the cause of the Almohads, and provided the 
dynasty with chiefs of real worth and unassailable 
fidelity. Those who remained in the country settled 
down permanently in the upper valleys of the Wadi 
Dra‘. After the tragic events that marked the end of 
the Almohads in 667/1269, the family of the Awlad 
Yunus, whose origin seems to have been connected 
with Abi Hafs ‘Umar, gave their support unreser- 
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vedly to the Marinids, and for a long period played 
an important political and fiscal part in South 
Morocco, It was among them that sultan Abi ‘Inan 
found refuge and solace, in 759/1358, before his 
death, Their representatives acted as more or less 
independent viziers under the Marinid princes who 
were appointed as governors of Marrakush and its 
neighbourhood, One of these, ‘Amir, had a distin- 
guished career (Ibn al-Khatib wrote his praises) and 
ruled at his pleasure over vast territories. Intoxicated 
by power, he married the widow of a sultan and 
finally led a revolt. He was besieged in his mountains, 
captured after a long siege, brought to Fas and 
flogged to death in 771/1370. In conformity with an 
old Berber tradition, his family did not lose its 
authority but continued to command the town and 
the tribe. Funerary inscriptions found at Marrakush, 
in the royal metropolis of the Kasaba, confirm that 
at the very time when the Portuguese settled at Safi, 
the kings of Marrakush were the actual descendants 
of the Hintati shaykhs. From Portuguese sources we 
can see that, when the Marinids finally lost their 
authority, the chiefs of the Hintata received a share 
of the power thus vacated in South Morocco and 
quietly established themselves in the ruined Kasaba. 
The same sources confirm that, even at the time of 
their fullest power, the “kings of Marrakush” never 
had any great authority outside the town and its 
suburbs. Their relations with their mountain kinsmen 
were far from cordial, and they won no renown in 
their encounters with the Portuguese who, after the 
conquest of Azammir [g.v.], had made Marrakush 
the avowed object of their ambitions, Nuno Fernandes 
of Ataide attacked the town on 23 April 1515, but 
unsuccessfully, as a result of the help brought to the 
town’s defence by the Sa‘did sharifs. Ten years later 
these same Sa‘dids seized Marrakush for themselves 
by securing the assassination of the last known 
Hintati amir, Muhammad b. al-Nasir Bu-Shantif. 
From that date, the Hintata vanished from Moroccan 
history. Even their name has disappeared. 
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HIPPOCRATES [see Supplement, s.v. BUKRAT]. 

HIPPODROME [see MAyDAN]. 

HIPPOLOGY (see BAYTAR, FARAS, FURUSIYYA]. 

HIRA? also written Hard’, and without hamza), 
a mountain three Arabian miles to the north-east of 
Mecca, often mentioned along with another mountain 
opposite, Thabir [g.v.]. It was near the shi‘b or 
quarter of the family of al-Akhnas, on the left of the 
pilgrim road to ‘Irak. 

Muhammad is said to have been in the habit of 
spending a month each year in a cave on Hira? 
engaged in tahannuth, presumably some form of 
religious devotion, and to have been visited here by 
an angel (Ibn Hisham, 152; cf. Tabari, i, 1147 f., 
1155); this experience is sometimes identified with , 
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the beginning of revelation; and hence the present 
name Djabal al-Nir, “The Mountain of Light’. He 
is also said to have gone to Hira? on his return from 
the visit to al-Ta?if in about A.D. 620, and to have 
waited there until he was assured of protection in 
Mecca (Ibn Hisham, 251). 

Bibliography: Yakut, Mu‘djam, ii, 228; 

F. Wiistenfeld, Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, i, 426, 

493; ili, 447; iv, 332; Ali Bey, Travels, ii, 65; 

Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, i, 320 f. 

(T. H. Werr-(W. MontGoMERY WattT]) 

AL-HIRA, name of the capital of the Lakh- 
mids (9.v.]. 

The name is comparable with Syriac hirta ‘‘en- 
campment’’, and the locality was no doubt so 
named from having been at first a camp settlement; 
several of the legends about the beginnings of Hira, 
summarized in Yakit’s Mu‘djam al-buldén, imply 
that this was so. This sense of the word is not extant 
in classical Arabic, but is found in the Epigraphic 
South Arabian hrt/hyrt (see A. F. L. Beeston in Le 
Muséon, n.s. |xvii (1954), 311-3), while the Classical 
lexica record analogous senses for the verb takayyara 
(= akadma) and the noun hayr. 

(A. F. L. BEEsTon) 

The facts of geography—salubrious air, a fertile 
neighbouring region, and proximity to the Euphrates 
—all adequately explain the choice of the site for the 
settlement, which was located to the south-east of 
present-day Nadjaf in ‘Irak. But it was a political 
factor which transformed al-Hira from a relatively 
obscure locality to the most important Arab city in 
the Fertile Crescent during the three centuries 
preceding the rise of Islam, namely, the emergence 
of the powerful Lakhmid dynasty, who made it 
their capital and advanced it to a position of domi- 
nance which became still more apparent with the 
decline of Hatra, Edessa, and Palmyra, in the 3rd 
century A.D. Al-Hira became so much a Lakhmid 
city that it was referred to as ‘Hira of Nu‘man” after 
one of the Lakhmid kings. These adorned the city 
and its environs with castles and palaces, e.g., al- 
Khawarnak and al-Sadir, while Christian princesses 
of the Royal Family founded some famous monas- 
teries, e.g., Dayr Hind, The city reached its heyday 
during the reign of the illustrious Mundhir ITI (A.D. 
503-554) when it became the centre of political, 
diplomatic, and military activities in which Persia, 
Byzantium, and the Arabian Peninsula were 
involved. For the Sasanids, however, it remained a 
fortress for the protection of Mesopotamia against 
the raids of the nomads and a caravan city of vital 
importance for the transit trade between Persia and 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

Owing to its geographical location, al-Hira became 
the confluence of three interacting cultural currents: 
the Persian, the indigenous pagan Arab, and the 
Byzantine, represented mainly by Nestorian Christi- 
anity; and herein lies its more enduring significance. 
It was most probably at al-Hira that the Arabic 
script was first developed. As the seat of a Nestorian 
bishop, it was a centre whence Christianity was 
transmitted to the Arabian Peninsula. As the capital 
of the Lakhmids, it attracted to their royal court 
Arab poets from the Peninsula, e¢.g., ‘Abid, Tarafa, 
and al-Nabigha, and thus gave an impetus to the 
cultivation and perfection of the Arabic panegyric. 
It also produced a major pre-Islamic poet, ‘Adi b. 
Zayd [g.v.], who belonged to its famous Christian 
community, the ‘Jodd, and whose poetry reflects the 
various facets of Hira’s urban culture. 

Although it was captured and ravaged by the 
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Ghassanids [q.v.] twice in the 6th century A.D., it 
was with the decline of the Lakhmids and their 
eventual downfall that the city started to lose its 
importance and prestige: after the death of Nu‘man 
III in A.D. 602, it. received a Persian governor; in 
12/633 it capitulated to a Muslim army under Khalid 
and undertook to pay tribute. As the pre-Islamic 
world to which it belonged came to an end, the city 
with its Christian associations and monuments led a 
precarious and anachronistic existence, witness the 
events which affected it during the reigns of Harin 
al-Rashid (170-93/786/809) and al-Muktadir (295-320/ 
908-32). Al-Kifa, the new Muslim foundation, 
totally eclipsed it, and finally, it vanished from the 
face of the earth. But for the Arab poet it remained 
an example of fallen greatness and vanitas vanitatum, 
even as late as the 4/10th century, when it inspired 
a famous ‘Abb§sid poet, al-Sharif al-Radi, to compose 
two elegies. 
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HIRAKLA [see EREGLI]. 

HIRBA? (a.), chameleon. Triptote with the 
meaning of “the head of nails joining the links of a 
coat of mail’’, this word, because of its ending, is 
often treated as diptote and feminine, although it is 
masculine and for its feminine form has firbda?a. 
However, the female chameleon is most often called 
umm hubayn, while the male is referred to by a 
number of kunyas, of which the most frequent in 
Muslim Spain, ab% baradkish, often leads translators 
into error (see E, Lévi-Provencal, En relisant le 
Collier de la colombe, in al-Andalus, xv/2 (1950), 353). 

This reptile, which is classified with the akndash 
and is close to the ¢abb [¢.v.], is well known to the 
Arabs, among whom it is proverbial for its ‘‘chame- 
leonism”’ (talawwun), its ability to become invisible 
by turning the same colour as that of any object on 
which it happens to be. Its natural colour is grey when 
it is young, and yellow when adult, but it becomes 
green in sunlight. It lives by warmth, and can be 
seen, from morning to night, following the path of 
the sun (in order, it is said, to shade its body with its 
head); thus the poets compare it with the adherents 
of various religions, who turn to pray in different 
directions. At midday, when the ground is too hot, 
it climbs to the top of a tree, and is then compared 
to a monk in his cell; but when the sun is at its 
zenith, it appears to go mad because it can no longer 
see it. Since it is slow-moving, God has given it an 
eye which can move in all directions and enables it 
to look out for its prey without having to move. 
Thanks to its tongue, which is rolled up in its throat 
but which can stretch a cubit or three spans when it is 
extended, it snaps up insects coming within its reach 
without needing to make any other movement, so 
much so that it immediately resumes an immobility 
so complete that it seems to be part of whatever it is 
sitting on. However, it mostly hunts its food at night. 
Should a man disturb it, it swells up and appears 
threatening, but is in fact quite harmless. It has four 
paws and a hump similar to that of a camel, but the 
physical description of the animal is scarcely touched 
on in zoological works. 
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Besides its ‘“‘chameleonism’’, it is proverbial also 
for its caution (kasm), for it will not let go of one 
branch until it has a firm grip of another when 
moving about. 

It is not forbidden to eat the flesh of this animal, 
but it is scarcely sought after. Certain parts of its body 
have medicinal properties, and a chameleon seen in a 
dream portends various happenings. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawdn, index; 
Damiri, s.v.; Kazwini, ‘Adja’1b, s.v.; see also and 
KALAMON and the bibliography to the article pass. 

(Cu. PELLat) 

HIRFA [see s1nF]. 

HIRMIS (Harmas, Harmis, Hirmis), Hermes 
Trismegistus, that strange god incarnate, on the 
one hand the Hellenistic name of the Egyptian god 
Thoth, on the other hand the author of philosophical, 
scientific and magical works (see Pauly-Wissowa, 
art. Hermes Trismegistos, by W. Kroll), passed in 
both of his capacities into Islam. Islam, it is true, 
transformed the god into one of the heroes of olden 
times, who, according to his name Trismegistus (al- 
muthallath bi ’l-hikma and the like), appears divided 
into three individuals. The “first Hermes’’ is 
identified with Akhnikh (Enoch) and Idris. He lived 
in Egypt before the Flood and built the Pyramids 
(see HARAM, their name being connected with his) 
and other sanctuaries (barvabi); on their walls he 
wrote down the scientific achievements of the first 
men, in order to preserve them from destruction and 
loss by the Flood. The second (a/-Babilt) lived after 
the Flood in Babylonia and revived the study of the 
sciences, but migrated, according to one version 
(Fihrist, 352, see below), to Egypt. The third wrote 
after the Flood in Egypt about various sciences and 
crafts. 

This relation originates from Abi Ma‘shar’s 
K. al-Uléf (Abi Sulayman al-Mantiki, Siwan al- 
luikma, Ms. Br. Mus. Or. 9033, fol. 32v: Akhbar al- 
umam) and is reproduced by Ibn Djuldjul, Tabakat 
(written 377/987-8), ed. Fu’ad Sayyid, 5f. (with 
ample annotation), Said al-Andalusi, Tabakat al- 
umam, ed. Cheikho, 18f., 38f., Ibn al-Kifti, ed. 
Lippert, 6f., 346ff., and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 16f. 
A different report is given in the Frhrist (238 f.) on 
the authority of Abi Sahl b. Nawbakht; at 351 ff. 
he spokes of the Babylonian Hermes only, whom he 
obviously confounds with the ‘First Hermes’’, cf. 
J. W. Fiick’s annotated translation, Ambiz, iv, 
1951, 89 f. The origin from ancient Babylonia of the 
main lines of Abii Ma‘shar’s report, as well as the 
endowment of the three Hermes with features 
deriving from the earliest history as related in the 
Bible and Apocrypha, was shown by M. Plessner, 
St. Isl., ii (1954), 45 ff. The difficulty of admitting 
that the Flood had taken place in Egypt too, was 
evaded by al-Mubashshir b. Fatik, Mukhtar al- 
hikam, ed. Badawi, 7f., where he separates the 
pre-flood Hermes from the Egyptian, and assumes 
two floods, the second of which “drowned the 
inhabitants of Egypt only”, obviously a reminiscence 
of the Exodus of the Children of Israel. 

A variant of Abi Ma‘shar’s account appears in the 
alchemical K. Dhakhirat al-Iskandar. Hermes hid 
the writings on pre-flood science in a tunnel (sardab) 
near the sea-shore, from whence they were recovered 
by Balinis [g.v.], to be passed on to Aristotle; he in 
his turn presented them to Alexander, who before 
his death ordered Antiochus I to conceal them in 
the wall of a monastery in Amorium (‘Ammiriya 
[g.v.]), where the book was discovered after the 
conquest of the town by al-Mu‘tadid. Yet another 
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account, which does not mention the Flood, is given 
in the introduction to the K. Sirr al-khalika by 
Balinis. The thaumaturgist, incited by the in- 
scription on a statue of Hermes, digs beneath it and 
meets the threefold Sage in a subterranean crypt as 
an aged man holding an emerald tablet in his hand 
and having by his side the book eventually published 
by Baliniis; this book ends with the text on the 
table. Both the last-mentioned works have been 
analysed by J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina, 1926, 
cf. M. Plessner, in Isl., xvi (1927), 77-113; the story of 
the discovery as told in the sirr served as a pattern 
for further Hermetic writings in Arabic. A new 
translation of the story and the tablet text was 
published by F. Rosenthal, in Das Fortleben der 
Antike im Islam, 1965, 332 ff. 

Aba Ma‘shar’s account has survived in Latin 
translation in several texts (¢.g., J. Ruska, AGMNT, 
xi (1928), 28-37) and influenced other texts, ¢.g., the 
Summa philosophiae by Ps.-Robert Grosseteste, ed. 
L. Baur, 1912, 275 ff.; cf. L. Thorndike, History of 
Magic, ii, 1923, 449, and the Breslau doctoral thesis 
by August Bertsch, Studien zur Summa philosophiae 
des Pseudo-Robert Grosseteste, Brunswick 1929 
(typescript), 37. On the survival of the story in 
mediaeval Hebrew literature see M. Plessner, in 
St. Ish, ii, 53 f. 

Traces of the story of three Hermes also occur in 
the legendary history of ancient Egypt as reported 
by numerous authors on the authority of the still 
puzzling Ibn Wasif Shah (Sa‘id, Tabakat, 39 calls 
him al-Wasifi). G. Wiet, L’Egypte de Murtadi, 1953, 
19, points to that Hermes who lived under al- 
Bidashir b. Kuftarim; see now the references and 
parallels in Picatrix, tr. H. Ritter and M. Plessner, 
1962, 322 ff. The connexion with the Alexander 
Romance, already recognizable in the above- 
mentioned Dhakhirat al-Iskandar, is still further 
elaborated in other Arabic Hermetica; the ps.- 
Aristotelic Sirr al-asrar (Secretum secretorum) also 
contains the Tabula Smaragdina. The Hermetic book 
al-Istamakhis (see below) appears as the vademecum 
given by Aristotle to Alexander in which some 
talismans to help the king on his expedition to India 
are enumerated; the main contents of the text have 
been incorporated by al-Makin [g.v.] in the Alexander 
portion of his history, cf. also M. Plessner, in OLZ, 
1925, 912-20. 

In the stories about the Sabi’ans, Hermes appears 
partly as a god (¢.g., Fihrist, 322,24), partly as a 
prophet with philosophical features, cf. the analysis 
of the account of the Fihrist, 318 ff., by F. Rosenthal, 
Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahst, 1943, 41 ff. (at p. 47 
add D. Chwolsson, Ueber die Ueberreste der babylon. 
Literatur in arab. Uebersetzungen, 1859, 93 ff., and 
against it A. von Gutschmid, in ZDMG, xv (1860), 
42 ff. [Kleine Schriften, ii, 1890, 694 ff.], where the 
influence of the account on Ibn Wahshiyya’s al- 
Filaha al-Nabajiyya is implicitly discussed). 

The large number of extant Arabic writings 
bearing the name of Hermes, and the still larger 
number of quotations from Hermetic books not 
preserved induced L. Massignon to exaggerate the 
réle of ‘‘Hermes’’ as the promotor of the Hellenistic 
tradition in Islam; he also claims for some books a 
Hermetic character which are simply Neoplatonic 
or gnostic (A. J. Festugiére, La révélation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste, I, Appendice III, 384-400: Inventaire de 
la littérature hermétique arabe, cf. his Addenda in the 
second edition, 438-9). Unfortunately, his paper read 
to the Eranos-Tagung 1942 and alluded to at the 
beginning of the Inventaire has never appeared. So 
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long as Hermes is not explicitly quoted, we have no 
right to style books as Hermetic simply because of 
their general character as described by Massignon, 
388-9; it is the make-up of these books as revelations 
that constitutes their belonging to the Hermetica. 
About the list of alchemical books (p. 391) cf. now 
Fiick, Le. Here are given a few comments on 
Massignon’s list of extant books (pp. 393 ff.). 

III A 1: The books of Crates and al-Habib contain 
sermons from the Turba Philosophorum, as stated by 
Ruska (T.Ph., 1931), but are not its sources, rather its 
derivates (cf. M. Plessner, Vorsokratische Philosophie 
und griechische Alchemie in arabisch-lateinischer 
Ueberlieferung, to appear shortly). 

III B 2: The books containing philosophical and 
ethical sayings of Hermes are much more numerous; 
to the collections in Ibn al-Kifti and al-Shahrastani 
quoted by Massignon, add Hunayn b. Ishak, Adab 
al-falasifa, part II, Ch. 13 (supplement to Loewen- 
thal’s translation in K. Merkle, Die Sittenspriiche der 
Philosophen, 1921, 45 f.), Miskawayh, Djdwidan 
khirad, ed. Badawi, 1952, 214-6, Ibn Durayd, 
Mudjtand, 1342, 75, al-Mubashshir, /.c., 7-26, Aba 
Sulayman al-Mantiki, /.c., fol. 32v-34v. A great many 
sayings are common to all or almost all these sources; 
every text has, however, sayings not shared by the 
others. A comparison, also with Greek anthologies, 
is badly needed. In al-Mubashshir’s account Hermes 
shows strong monotheistic features similar to those 
described by al-Sarakhsi (see above), but more 
elaborate and more specific. 

III B 4: The talismanic texts are to be supplement- 
ed by the magical stone-books [see HADJAR]. An 
example is MS Berlin, Wetzstein II 1208 (Ahlwardt 
6216, cf. A. Siggel, Katalog der arab. alch. Hana- 
Schriften Deutschlands: Berlin, [1949], 135f.). For 
these texts and the astrological ones (III B 5) see 
now the introduction and indices to Picatrix, tr. 
H. Ritter and M. Plessner, 1962, and the forth- 
coming volume of studies on the book by the author 
of this article. Certain passages of the cosmology 
found in al-Istamdajfis are quoted in al-Mas‘idi, 
Akhbar al-zaman, 1938, 7 £. = Abrégé des marveilles, 
tr. Carra de Vaux, 13. 

VA: The sayings of Hermes quoted by Ibn 
Umayl have been translated and discussed by 
H. E. Stapleton, G. L. Lewis and F. Sherwood 
Taylor in Ambixz, iii, 1949, 69-90. 

The so-called Postumus (Festugiére, 340, and 
addition, 436f.) has been published by G. Levi 
Della Vida, La dottrina e 1 -Dodici Legati di Stoma- 
thalassa, uno scritto di ermetismo popolare (ARANL, 
Memorie, VIII, iii, 8), 1951. A number of Arabic 
hermetical texts and accounts have appeared in 
English translation in vol. iv of W. Scott, Hermetica, 
1936. According to al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, ed. De 
Goeje, 31, Hermes assumed the existence of seven 
southern climata corresponding with the northern, 
The influence of Arabic Hermetica on Renaissance 
thought is in part discussed by Frances A. Yates, 
Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic tradition, 1964. An 
attempt to explain Kyot’s account of Flegetanis in 
Wolfram’s Parzival with the help of Arabic Hermetica 
in order to strengthen the hypothesis of the hermetical 
character of the epic has been made by H. and R, 
Kahane, The Krater and the Grail: Hermetic sources 
of the Parztval, 1965. 

Bibliography: In the article and in L, 
Massignon’s Inventaire; see also A. E. Affifi, The 
influence of Hermetic literature in Muslim thought, 
in BSOAS, xiii (1950), 840-55; J. Kraemer, Das 
arabische Original des ‘‘Liber de pomo”’, in Studi 
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orientalistict in onore di G. Levi Della Vida, i, 

484 %f.; A. Siggel, Das Sendschreiben das Licht 

liber das Verfahren des Hermes der Hermesse, in 

Tst., xxiv (1937), 287-306; F. Rosenthal, Al- 

Mubashshir ibn Fatik, in Oriens, xiii-xiv (1961), 

esp. p. 145; al-Birdni, Athar, index. 

(M. PLESSNER) 

HIRZ [see TAMA?IM]. 

HISAB, “account to be rendered to God”. 
Although the Kur?4n sometimes uses fisdb in the 
sense of computation (X, 5 and XVII 12), it is very 
often used by antonomasia as the “reckoning”? which 
God will require from a man on the Day of Judge- 
ment. The expression yawm al-hisdb (XL, 27; 
XXXVIII, 16, 26, 53; cf. XIV, 41), “the Day of 
the Rendering of Accounts”, is synonymous with 
yawm al-din, “‘the Day of Judgement’’. The eschatol- 
ogical hisab is to be given to God alone (XIII, 40; 
XXVI, 113); He will require it from all men, but 
especially from the ungodly (LX XXVIII, 26; XIII, 
18 and 21; XXIII, 117). And God “is prompt in 
demanding an account” (II, 200; III, 19 and 199, 
etc.). Each man will receive a ‘“‘book” which is a 
statement of accounts, a “roll” on which his actions 
are inscribed. If the good deeds outnumber the bad, 
he will receive it ‘‘in his right hand” and the fisab 
will be in his favour (Kur’4n, LXXXIV, 7-10; 
LXIX, 19-20; cf. XVII, 71); those to whom the 
account is unfavourable will receive it in their left 
hand (LXIX, 25-6), and will be punished. 

These Kur’danic statements may be compared 
with many earlier traditions, Iranian, Jewish and 
Christian. The rendering of accounts and the 
weighing of actions was known to Mazdaism (see J. 
Pavry, The Zoroastrian doctrine of a future life, New 
York 1929, and P. J. de Menasce, Skand-Gumd- 
nik Vicar, text and French tr., Fribourg (Switzer- 
land) 1945, 58-9). Approximate equivalents are 
found in post-Biblical Judaism (Aboth III and IV; 
cf. Volz, Jtidische Eschatologie, 266) and in early 
Christianity (analysis and references apud Tor 
Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum, 
in Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 1925). Later, certain 
Kur’anic commentaries and in particular certain 
works of popular edification drew for this subject 
on Jewish or Christian accounts, isr@iliyyat and 
masithiyyat, which were clearly recognized as such. 
Each religious milieu, however, developed and applied 
to its own spirit this common basis of eschatological 
ideas (cf. the remarks of Tor Andrae, op. cit., 255). 
The imagery used in their descriptions is irrelevant 
to our discussion of the treatment of these matters 
by the Muslim theological schools (‘tlm al-kalam). 

To survey all these data would involve a com- 
prehensive discussion of the whole problem of the 
“retribution for deeds’’, of ‘promise and threat’”’ 
(al-wa‘d wa'l-wa%td [q.v.})} in the next world. We 
select for treatment here only some problems which 
concern the nature of the hisab itself, or its forms, 
and give a brief indication of the general solution 
given by the different schools. 

1. The ‘‘weighing’’ (al-wazsn). The very term 
hisab evokes the ideas of counting, measuring, 
evaluating. The majority of the Mu‘tazilis, and to 
an even greater extent the Falasifa, gave it a meta- 
phorical meaning. The ‘Pious Men of Old’ and, 
with certain reservations, the Ash‘aris, adhered to 
the literal meaning (see below): the just Judge will 
present everyone with an account of his deeds, which 
will be ‘“‘added up” and “weighed”. With the “book” 
(Ritdb) containing the statement of the account, as 
mentioned above, there then appears the “balance” 
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(mizan), with reference to Kur’4n, XLII, 17; LV, 
6-8; LVII, 25. The “Reckoning” of the Last Day is 
also “the weighing”, a/-wasn (VII, 8): good deeds 
will be heavy and bad deeds light (VII, 8-9). 

2. The question of “merit” (al-istihkak). 
Every human act is repaid by God with either a 
reward or a punishment. For the Mu‘tazilis, a good 
deed thus of necessity ‘merits’? reward and a bad 
deed punishment. On the day of the Reckoning, 
the “‘merits’’ attached to the deeds are either added 
or subtracted. The majority of the Mu‘tazilis and 
Khiridjis believe that the evaluation is qualitative, 
considering that one single “great sin” (kabiya) may 
render void the ‘‘merit’’ earned by any earlier good 
deeds, and be punished with eternal fire. However 
the later Mu‘tazilis of Basra, al-Djubba7i and his 
son Abii Hashim, believed that a quantitative eval- 
uation is concerned, in which good and bad deeds 
are set against and cancel out each other. The group 
which prevails in number and in ‘‘weight’’ necessarily 
determines the reward, in the case of good deeds, and 
the punishment, in the case of bad (for summary of 
arguments see, é¢.g., Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi, Muhassal, 
Cairo n.d., 173). 

Ash‘a1i tradition, on the other hand, holds that 
there is no ‘‘merit” attached to human deeds (al- 
Razi, op. cit., 172-3; al-Djurdjani, Sharh al-mawakif, 
Cairo 1325/1907, viii, 305 ff.); and that it is impossible 
for one set of acts to cancel the other. For, as the 
Kur’an says (XCIX, 7-8): ‘“‘Whoso has done an 
atom’s weight of good shall see it, and whoso has 
done an atom’s weight of evil shall see it’’. The value 
of faith would never be compromised by sins, how- 
ever grave and numerous, in view of the famous 
hadith, ‘“Those whose heart contains even one atom 
of faith will come out of hell” (al-Bukhari, man, 33). 
Furthermore, every good deed of the believer will be 
“multiplied” simply by the freely-given grace of 
God, while each of his bad deeds counts ‘‘as one 
only’’. In fact all rests in the hands of God. And it is 
known, thanks to the promises which He has given, 
that God will not condemn the believer, even if he 
is sinful, to eternal hell. He can either condemn 
him in His justice to a limited period in hell, or, in 
His mercy, grant him complete pardon. It is therefore 
not certain that there are, even temporarily, any 
sinful believers in hell. 

This is a point upon which the Hanafis-Maturidis 
disagree with the Ash‘aris (cf. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
“Ali, Nazm al-far@id, Cairo n.d., 2nd ed., 38-9). 
For the Maturidis indeed, God may certainly pardon 
this or that sinner, but not all. ‘‘It is obligatory that 
some of those who have committed a great sin should 
be punished” by a period in hell (al-Lakani, Djaw- 
harat al-tawhid, ed. Luciani, Algiers 1907, verse 117). 
For God has attached a punishment to great sins 
(kaba?ir)—a temporary punishment if the sinner is a 
believer—and God’s ‘‘promises” cannot be ‘‘vain’’. 

This question of retribution for deeds, the very 
object of the hisab, leads to the two related questions 
of repentance (tawba (q.v.]) and of the intercession 
of the Prophet (shafa‘a [q.v.]). 

3. Method by which the Account will be 
rendered. As we have seen, the Kur’anic verses 
mention, in connexion with the hisab, the ‘‘book”’, 
a statement of his deeds, which will be given to every 
man on the Day of Judgement; and tradition makes 
the mizan, the Kur?anic “‘balance”’, the instrument 
for the ‘‘weighing” of the deeds. The Mu‘tazilis and 
some later Ash‘aris interpret both in a metaphorical 
sense. The “book” is “tthe knowledge of the debit 
and credit”? which God will make clear to every man 
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at the time of the resurrection, while the ‘‘weighing’”’ 
of the deeds symbolizes the justice and equity of 
God; but God has no need of a “‘real’’ weighing to 
pronounce His sentence. And human actions, since 
they are only transitory accidents, are unable to 
“return again” to existence once they have been 
“reduced to nothing” (for a summary of this argument 
see ¢.g., al-Ghazali, I[ktiséd, Cairo n.d., 8, and al- 
Djurdjani, op. cit., 321). Furthermore they cannot 
possess the attributes of lightness or weight which the 
act of weighing presupposes (al-Djurdjani, 1b7d.). 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl of Basra and Ibn al-Mu‘tamir of 
Baghdad state, however, that the existence of the 
Balance is ‘‘possible”, but they make no pronounce- 
ment on its factual reality. 

On, the other hand, Hanbalis, Hanafis-MAturidis, 
and the great majority of the Ash‘aris, relying on 
the kadiths and ‘“‘the religion of the Ancients’’, agree 
in recognizing the existence of these eschatological 
entia, The Balance in particular is called “reality” 
(hakk) in the Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa, the Fikh Akbar 
II, and later the Fikh Akbar III (cf. A. J. Wensinck, 
The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, index), as well as 
in the profession of faith of al-Ash‘ari (Ibana, Cairo 
n.d., 9) and the various Hanbali creeds (cf. H. Laoust, 
La profession de fot a’Ibn Batta, Damascus 1958, 95 
and note 2). The Wahhabi profession of faith adds 
to it “the registers of actions’ (H. Laoust, Ibn 
Taimiya, Cairo 1939, 621). The Hanbalis state that 
it is a question of real things; but the Ash‘aris and 
Maturidis qualify this by saying that we cannot 
know the exact conditions under which they exist. 
It is vain to try to discover whether ‘‘the weighing 
of deeds” is useful or not: God acts as He wills. 
And al-Ghazali adds (Iktisdd, 89) that it will be of 
use not to God but to man, who will thus understand 
the just Divine decision. 

There are many traditional accounts which ex- 
pound and elaborate this basic eschatology with a 
very abundant imagery. A résumé of them is found 
in al-Badjiri’s popular manual of kalam, Hashiya... 
‘ala Dijawharat al-tawhid, Cairo 1352/1934, 101-6. 
A subsidiary part in the Reckoning is also played by 
“the witness of the members” (Kur?4n, XXIV, 24) 
and the test of the Bridge, the Sirdt (XXXVI, 66; 
XXXVII, 23-4). 

The third form of the root fsb was to be used in 
S$tfism, in a sense which is no longer eschatological 
but spiritual, to indicate the account of his conscience 
which the devout person presents to God. Hence 
arose the by-name of al-Muhasibi given to Harith 
b. Asad: “he who excels in the examination of his 
conscience’’. 

Bibliography: in the article. To this may be 
added many hadiths, devotional works or works of 
popular preaching, and various manuals of ‘ilm 
al-kalam, in the chapters on “‘The Last Things” 
(al-wacd wa 'l-wa‘id), (L. GARDET) 
HISAB, in the sense of ‘arithmetic’, ‘“mathe- 

matical calculation” [see ‘1LM AL-HISAB]; in the sense 
of ‘taccountancy”’ [see MUHASABAa]. 

HISAB aL-“AKD (— at-‘uKap, — AL-‘uKOD, 
— AL-KABDA BI ’L-YAD, — AL-YAD), dactylonomy, 
digital computation, the art of expressing 
numbers by the position of the fingers. Some indi- 
cations prove that the ancient Arabs not only at 
times used to show their outstretched hands, bending 
down one or more fingers when necessary, to indicate 
some small numbers (see I, Goldziher, in Arabica, 
viii/3, 272), but also had the ability to express larger 
numbers by holding their fingers in a given position 
(see G. Levi Della Vida, in Isi., x (1920), 243), and 
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it is not impossible that certain gestures used by the 
Prophet were described or interpreted by his con- 
temporaries as indicating numbers according to a 
system already in use (cf. H. Ritter, in Js/., x (1920), 
154-6), particularly the position of his hand in the 
tashahhud [q.v.], although the traditional accounts 
are far from agreeing with later practice (see I. 
Goldziher, op. cit.). The practice of dactylonomy in 
Persia is mentioned by Plutarch (Fr. tr. Ricard, 
Vies, ii, 514, n. 25); and from the first centuries 
of Islam, Arab or Persian poets would for example 
make a subtle and veiled allusion to some person’s 
lack of generosity by saying that his hand made 93 
(the figure indicated by the closed hand, the sign 
of avarice), which suggests that the system of which 
we possess later descriptions was known at a very 
early stage, perhaps through the medium of the 
Persian scribes. Hamd Allah Mustawfi credits Ibn 
Sina with having invented, in 420/1029, calculation 
by dactylonomy, and thus freed accountants from 
the bother of using counters; thus al-Sili (d. 335/946) 
wrote in his Adab al-kuttab (Cairo 1341/1922, 239): 
“The scribes in the administration refrain, however, 
from using these [Indian] numerals because they 
require the use of materials [writing-tablets or paper ?] 
and they think that a system which calls for no 
materials and which a man can use without any 
instrument apart from one of his limbs is more 
appropriate in ensuring secrecy and more in keeping 
with their dignity; this system is computation with 
the joints (‘akd or ‘ukad) and tips of the fingers 
(banan), to which they restrict themselves’. Nearly 
a century earlier this method of calculating on the 
fingers must have been already in use, for al-Djahiz 
(d. 255/868) advises schoolmasters (K. al-Mu‘allimin, 
B. M. MS, Rieu 1129, 136.) to teach the hisdb al- 
‘akd (al-‘ukad) instead of the fisab al-Hind, i.e. 
calculation by means of the ‘“Indian’’ numerals; the 
same author placed among the five methods 
of expression (baydn) what he called ‘akd (or 
“ukad, according to the reading of G. E. von 
Grunebaum, who identifies it with digital computation 
[see BAYAN]), and which for him is a calculation 
(hisab) needing ‘“‘neither spoken word nor writing”; 
now, the verses of the Kur’an (VI, 95, 96, X, 5, 
XVII, 13/12, LV, 4/5) which he quotes in support 
of his affirmation of the virtues of fisab (Bayan, 
ed. Harin, i, 80; see also i, 76; Hayawan, i, 33) all 
refer to the cycle (kusban) of the sun and moon, to 
the calculation of years and to computation; thus 
it might perhaps refer to counting on the fingers, 
following a method curiously reminiscent of that 
expounded by the Venerable Bede in the 7th century 
A.D., in De temporum ratione (in Migne, Patrol., 
xc, 295; text and trans. in J.-G. Lemoine, 14-7). 

What makes this hypothesis quite probable is 
that the same English writer, in the first chapter 
(De computa vel loquela digitorum) of the work 
named, expounds a system of dactylonomy almost 
exactly identical with that contained in the very much 
later Muslim treatises of al-Mawsili, Ibn al-Maghribi, 
Ibn Shu‘la, Taybugha, and Ibn Bundid (see Bibl.), 
which did not seem earlier than the 8th/14th century, 
and also in the Farhang-i Dijahangiri (between 1005 
and 1017/1597-1608), which reproduces a text of 
“Ali Yazdi (d. 850/1446) in Persian, but in the Arab 
tradition. 

Under this system, the figures are represented as 
follows: 

1, by bending down the little finger; 

2, by also bending down the third finger; 

3, by adding the middle finger to them; 
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4, by bending down the third and middle fingers 

only; 

5, by bending down the middle finger only; 

6, by bending down the third finger only; 

7, by bending the little finger very low; 

8, by bending both the little and the third fingers 

very low; 

9, by adding the middle finger to them; 

10, by placing the tip of the forefinger on the middle 

of the thumb; 
20, by extending the thumb and forefinger simultan- 
eously; 
30, by putting together the tips of the thumb and 
the forefinger ; 
40, by stretching out the thumb over the base of the 
forefinger; 
50, by bending down the thumb at right angles; 
60, by curling the forefinger round the thumb; 
70, by placing the tip of the thumb on the central 
joint of the forefinger ; 
80, by placirg the tip of the forefinger on the thumb- 
nail (but there are variations) ; 
90, by placing the tip of the forefinger on the base 
of the thumb; 
100, by opening the hand (but there are variations) ; 
“the gesture which, in the right hand, serves as a 
sign for units from 1 to 9, in the left hand indicates 
the same number from 1,000 to 9,000; ... and 
what, in the right hand, serves as a sign for tens 
from 10 to go, in the left hand indicates hundreds 
from 100 to 900”. From 10,000, the system described 
above differs fairly considerably from Bede’s, but 
on the whole the two methods are practically iden- 
tical; it has been possible to establish that the 
figure 1 is not obtained by stretching out the fore- 
finger, as Muslim tradition would have us believe. 

This system was known in the West from antiquity, 
but it was no longer used after the early Middle Ages; 
in the East, it is very probable that it was known 
to the scribes of whom al-Sili speaks (see above) 
and that it remained in use until quite recently, 
being practised to perform arithmetical operations 
(apart from division). No ancient description of the 
method being available, here is one still known to 
old men in Tunisia (communication by M. Souissi): 
to multiply, e.g., 6 by 8: bend the little finger of the 
hand (= 6) and the first three fingers of the right 
hand (= 8); the total of the bent fingers (1 + 3 = 4) 
indicates the tens and the product of the fingers 
unbent (4 X 2 = 8) the units, 

On the other hand, another method is also used 
for certain commercial transactions involving rare 
and very costly merchandise, especially pearls, when 
buyer and seller do business in the presence of wit- 
nesses and do not wish to reveal the terms of the 
transaction concluded. The two negotiators, sitting 
face to face, have their right hands hidden under a 


covering, and touch each other’s fingers according | 


to a precise code; although the units in the different 

numerical series are not distinguished, those concern- 

ed know what is meant: 

I, I0, 100, 1,000 are indicated by taking hold of the 
forefinger (which here retains its 
value; see above) ; 

2, 20, 200, 2,000: by taking the forefinger and middle 

. finger; 

3, 30, 300, 3,000: by taking the forefinger, middle and 
third fingers; 

4, 40, 400, 4,000: by taking all four fingers; 

5, 50, 500, 5,000: by taking the whole hand; 

6, 60, 600, 6,000: by pressing twice on the forefinger, 
middle and third fingers (3 x 2); 


7, 70, 700, 7,000: as for 4 and then as for 3 (4+3); 

8, 80, 800, 8,000: by pressing twice on all four fing- 
ers (4 x2); 

9, 90, 900, 9,000: as for 5 and then as for 4 (5+ 
4). 

This system, recorded by Tashképriizada, Miftak 
al-sa‘dda, Haydarabad, i, 329-31 (reproduced by 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ef. von Hammer, Encyclopddische 
Ubersicht der Wissenschaften des Ortents, 315) and by 
Niebuhr, (Description del’ Arabte, French trans., 1779, 
i, 145, in particular), is still practised in the island of 
Bahrayn, in the Red Sea and probably elsewhere 
(cf. Pére Anastase, in Machrig, 1900; H. de Monfreid, 
Secrets de la mer Rouge, Paris 1931, 100). H. Fisquet, 
Histoire de lV Algérie, Paris 1842, 171, records it for 
Algeria. A similar procedure, in use in Bengal, utilises 
the joints and not the whole finger, but it has not 
been recorded in the Middle Eastern countries. 

The origin of the systems briefly described above 
is obscure; in any case, those which are, or were, 
in use in the Arab countries do not seem to be in any 
way indigenous (see I. Goldziher, op. cit.) or at least 
do not go back to Arab antiquity; on the other hand, 
tesserae found in Egypt indicate the numbers ac- 
cording to the method of bending the fingers, and it 
is not unreasonable to see in this the possible origin 
of the system described by the Arabic and Persian 
sources. In another connexion, the terms employed 
raise a difficulty, for although hisdb al-yad or h. al- 
kabda bi ’l-yad are clear, this is not the case with 
words taken from the root ‘kd which, apparently, 
denote the knuckles and joints, but also signify 
“contract”. In the last analysis it is possible that an 
earlier method than those of which records have been 
preserved may have consisted of counting on the 
finger joints and that the terminology was later 
applied to other systems. 

Bibliography: The chapter of the Farhang-i 
Dijahangirt of Djam4l al-Din Husayn Indji has 
been translated by S. de Sacy, De la maniére de 
compter au moyen des jointures des doigts usitée dans 
POrient, in JA, iii (1823); by A. Rodiger, Uber die 
im Ortent gebrduchliche Fingersprache fiir den Aus- 
druck der Zahlen, in ZDMG, 1845, 112-29; and by 
S. Guyard, Chapitre de la préface de Farhangi 
Diihangiri sur la dactylonomie, in JA, 1871, 106-24, 
The kasida of Muh. b. Ahmad al-Mawsili ft hisab 
al-kabda bi ’l-yad (MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 4441) has 
been published by Pére Anastase, SUkdéd, in 
Machriq, iii (1900), 169 ff. (see also 119 ff.), and 
translated in A. Marre and Boncompagnoni, i, 
309: Maniére de compter des anciens avec les doigts 
de la main (comment. of Ahmad al-Tarabulusi 
published and trans. by H. Ritter, in Isl., x (1920), 
154-6, 243 ff.). The texts of Ibn al-Maghribi, Ibn 
Shu‘la and Taybugha al-Ashraff al-Baklamishi al- 
Yunani have been published by J. Ruska, Arabische 
Texte tiber das Fingerrechnen, in Isl., x (1920), 
87-119. The chapter entitled Fi ma‘rifat ‘akd 
al-asabi‘ of the Makalat of Ibn Bundid has been 
translated by G. S. Colin, in REI, 1932/1, 59-60. 
— Studies: I. Goldziher, Uber Gebdrden- und 
Zeichensprache bei den Arabern, in Zeits. fir 
Véolkerpsychologie, xvi (1866), 369-86 (analysis by 
G.-H. Bousquet, in Arabica, viii/3 (1961), 269-72) 
deals generally with sign-language; idem, in 
ZDMG, \xi (1907), 756-7; the principal work 
on the question examined in the present article 
is that of J.-G. Lemoine, Les anciens procédés de 
calcul sur les doigts en Orient et en Occident, in REI, 
1932/1, 1-58; see also M. B. al-Athari, in MMIA, 
v (1925), 70-9; A. Fischer, Uber Finger-Zahlen- 
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figuren bei den Avabern, in Islamica, vi (1934), 

48-57, as well as the art. 1ISHARA. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

HISAB at-DJUMMAL, method of recording 
dates by chronogram. It consists of grouping 
together, in a word (significant and appropriate) or 
in a short phrase, a group of letters whose numerical 
equivalents, added together, provide the date of a 
past or future event. Such a chronogram is known as 
a ramz, and in Turkish a ta°>vtkh (q.v.]. 

A more complex variety is called mudhayyal; here 
the principal chronogram is completed by a supple- 
mentary chronogram (dhayl) and it is the sum of the 
two which provides the date. 

For the correct interpretation of these chronograms 
it is of course necessary to take into account the 
difference in numerical value which, for certain 
letters, exists between the abdjad (q.v.] of the East 
and that of the Maghrib (including Muslim Spain). 
It has been noticed that this involves six of the 
characters which, in the Cadmean order, come after 
the ntin: sin, shin, sad, dad, za? and ghayn. In Persian 
and in Turkish, the letters which are peculiar to those 
languages (P, C, Z, G) have the same numerical value 
as the Arabic homographs. 

The ta? marbita may be counted as a ha? or as a ta? 
according to whether it occurs in pause (wakf) or in 
liaison (dardj). The doubled (mushaddada) letters 
may be counted as one or as two. Similarly, the ini- 
tial and terminal alifs may be added in or ignored, as 
necessary. 

These chronograms are commonly employed in 
inscriptions (generally in verse) commemorating a 
foundation. They are equally common in didactic 
historical summaries of the urdjiéza genre, particularly 
in obituaries (wafayat). 

In epigraphical texts, the chronogram is sometimes 
painted in a colour which stands out from that of the 
rest of the inscription. In manuscripts it is found 
written in larger letters. The phrase which consti- 
tutes the chronogram is nearly always announced by 
the preposition fi, ‘‘in’’, or by one or other of the 
words ‘dma, or sanata “‘in the year...” 

In Morocco it was in the r1th/17th century, 
during the period of the Sa‘did dynasty {q.v.], that 
particularly frequent use began to be made of chron- 
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ogtams, not only in inscriptions on monuments 
but also in obituaries. 

The principal author in the latter category was the 
secretary and court poet, Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Maklati (d. 1041/1631), the author of a lamiyya 
which was a continuation of a similar work by 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Fishtal? (d. 1021/1612). 

In the following century, Muhammad al-Mudarra‘ 
(d. 1347/1734) composed an urdjiza of the same type 
on the notabilities of Fez. ‘Abd al-Wahhab Adarrak 
{d. 1159/1746) was the author of another, on the 
saints of Meknés. 

Wide use has been made of all these rhymed obi- 
tuaries with chronograms by the historians and bio- 
graphers of Morocco, notably Muhammad al-Kadiri 
(d. 1187/1773) in his Nashr al-mathani, and Muham- 
mad b. Dja‘far al-Kattani (d. 1339/1920) in his Salwat 
al-anfas. 

The process of adding the numerical value of all 
the letters forming a word (in this case a proper name) 
is the basis of a divinatory procedure, known as 
Hisab al-nim, by which it can be predicted which 
of two rulers at war will be the victor and which the 
vanquished. This process has been described at 
length by Ibn Khaldin in his Prolegomena (see ed. 
Quatremére, 210-4; Fr. tr. De Slane, i, 241-5; Eng. 
tr. Rosenthal, i, 234-8); see further stmryA? and zA?- 
IRADJA). 

Bibliography: The subject has been treated 
very briefly by Carra de Vaux at the end of his 
article Ta’RIKH in EJ1; E. Lévi-Provencal, Les 
historiens des Chorfa, 79-80 (see also, in the index 
to his work, the names of the writers mentioned, 
above); Ufrani, Nuzhat al-Hadi, tr. Houdas, 28, 
55, 66, 82, 168, 190, 191, 195, 234, 265, 341, 451; 
Salawi, al-Istiksa?, Cairo 1312/1894, i, 179-80; iv, 
281; G. S, Colin, Une nouvelle inscription arabe de 
Tanger, in Hesp., iv (1924), 94. 

(G. S. Coty) 

HISAB aLt-GHUBAR “calculation [by means] of 
dust”, method of calculation borrowed from 
Persia which owes its name to the use of a small 
board (takkt) on which the calculator spread, by 
shaking a cloth or by another method, a fine layer of 
dust; he then used a small stick to draw the figures 
known as ghubar numerals and eliminated a partial 
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result by covering it with a little dust, which he then 
gathered up for use again when he had finished his 
operation. On the various operations thus performed, 
see ‘ILM AL-HISAB. 

This procedure supplemented those already 
known to the Arabs: dactylonomy (hisab al-‘akd 
[g.v.]), counting by means of pebbles (kasa, whence 
ths@; cf. calculus), and mental calculation (kisab 
maftih or hawdi), etc., but little is known of its 
origin and in particular the question arises whether. 
the use of dust is not the accidental result of a 
mistranslation of a Persian or other term, the tablet 
originally having been plastered with clay, a material 
on which figures could much more easily be engraved 
and erased by means of a stylus flattened at one end. 

In any case this procedure was possible only 
from the time when figures became known. The 
devanagari figures were introduced in Baghdad ‘in 
about 155/770, but it is known that although 
Muhammad b. Misa al-Khuwarizmi (d. ca. 232/846) 
helped to spread al-hisdb al-hindi, the mathematic- 
ians, astronomers, etc. for long preferred to continue 
using the old system of referring to numbers by the 
letters of the alphabet [see ABDJAD, HISAB AL- 
DJUMMAL]; on the other hand the ghubdr figures 
which derive from al-hisa@b al-hindt seem to have 
spread fairly soon to the Maghrib and to Spain, 
where they were adopted by the mathematicians, 
and the history of their development finally became 
blended with that of the numerals known as “‘Arabic’’, 
which are used in Europe. The table opposite shows 
the development of the ghubar numerals up to the 
point where they passed into use in the Christian 
West. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Banna’, Makalat . fi 
*l-hisab, MS Tunis 10301; Kalasadi, Kashf al- 
astar (al-asrar) ‘an hurif al-ghubar, MSS Tunis 
3292, 3934, 4775; idem, Kashf al-djilbab ‘an ‘ilm 
al-hiséb, MS Tunis 2043; Sharishi, K. al-Talkhis 
ba‘d al-sabk wa 'l-takhlis (treatise on mental 
calculation), MS Tunis 2046; Bashlawi, Risdla fi 
‘l-hisab al-maftih, MS Tunis 2043; Rouse Ball, 
History of mathematics, Cambridge 1889; J. A. 
Sanchez Perez, La aritmética en Roma, en India y 
en Arabia, Madrid-Granada 1949, 120ff.; M. 
Cohen, La grande invention de lV écriture, Paris 1958, 
385. (M. Sourssi) 
HISAR, siege. The following articles deal with 

siegecraft and siege warfare. On fortification see 
BURDJ, HISN, KAL‘A and SUR. 


i. — GENERAL REMARKS 


Siege warfare was one of the essential forms of 
warfare when it was a matter of conquest, and 
not merely of plundering raids, in countries in 
which, from ancient times, most of the large 
towns had been protected by walls and where, during 
the Middle Ages, the open countryside was to an 
ever increasing extent held by fortresses [see HISN 
and xaL‘a]. Although the forces available were 
rarely sufficient to impose a complete investment, 
they blocked the normal ways of access to the strong- 
hold under siege and thus brought about its surrender 
by famine or threat of famine, unless relief brought 
from outside or a sortie by the besieged dispersed the 
assailants; nevertheless, their stocks of supplies made 
it possible for the besieged to hold out for quite a 
long time, if their morale was strengthened by the 
hope of rescue and by devotion to their prince, and 


it sometimes happened that the besiegers, being ill- 
prepared for lengthy operations [see HARB] or scep- 
tical of the advantages to be gained by others than 
the prince, lost heart and gave up the struggle. The 
nomads, who had no siege engines at their disposal 
and who attached little value to cultivation, some- 
times secured the surrender of important towns by 
devastations that brought lasting ruin to the in- 
habitants; but the regular troops, who realized the 
advantage that lay in safeguarding the revenues 
from the land and who shared the general opinion as 
to the enormity of the crime of actual destruction in 
countries where physical conditions rendered any 
rapid recovery impossible, generally abstained from 
destroying plantations of trees and irrigation works; 
apart from military operations properly speaking, 
their chief aim was to secure some complicity inside 
the stronghold or, by means of a ruse, the capture 
of a local lord whose liberation would be made 
conditional upon the surrender of the stronghold. 
The actual operations were carried out with the 
help of siege machines—apart of course from the 
personal weapons—which, while continuing ancient 
traditions, had nevertheless achieved some measure 
of technical progress and, during the latter half of 
the Middle Ages, were employed far more extensively 
than hitherto. At first, whenever possible, they tried 
to fill in part of the moat, so that it could be crossed. 
In the case of towns, attempts might be made, either 
by a surprise attack or as the result of treachery, to 
scale the walls with the help of ladders, when the 
first to enter would run to open a gate for thase 
following, a manoeuvre that had no serious chance of 
success except at night. More usually, when the 
nature of the ground allowed it, they tried to push 
forward to the foot of the fortifications wooden 
towers with several storeys—burdj, dubbdba—from 
the top of which the assailants could fight their 
opponents on the walls and ultimately leap down 
on them. Above all, they made efforts to breach the 
ramparts of towns, or to pierce openings in castle 
walls or make them collapse, by the use of either 
mines or engines. Mines (nakb), in the use of which 
the Khurasanis appear to have had an enduring 
aptitude, were excavated from points situated out- 
side the ramparts and if possible hidden from the 
sight of the defenders; supported by wooden props, 
they were extended forwards until they came under- 
neath the chosen target; the wood was then set alight, 
as a result of which the ground subsided (if it was not 
solid rock), and with it the building standing above; 
the besieged defended themselves by digging counter- 
mines, in time to intercept the route taken by the 
enemy sappers. Siege engines were, roughly speaking, 
of two categories: some caused a certain poimt in the 
wall to be battered by direct blows, these being the 
battering-rams (kabsh, sinnawr) known throughout 
the Middle Ages; others hurled a missile, these in 
turn being divided into three groups, according to 
the method of propulsion—mangonels (mandjanik 
[¢.v.]), in which the swinging of a beam forced back 
by a team of men or (as in the Western “‘trébuchet’’) 
worked by a counterpoise, struck the missile with 
great force and thus propelled it against the point 
under bombardment, light ballistas (‘arrdda [q.v.}), 
in which the same effect, with a less heavy projectile, 
was obtained by the twisting of a cord; and lastly, 
from the end of the 6th/1zth century, the huge 
“wheel cross-bow”’ (kaws al-ziydar), operated like the 
ordinary cross-bow to shoot a powerful arrow, but, 
requiring several men to operate it. For most of the 
time, these engines were built or at least assembled 
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almost on the spot, on account of difficulties of trans- 
portation, and wheeled forward on wagons to the 
exact place required; for their successful use, certain 
conformations of ground were obviously necessary, 
and these conditions were often absent from fortresses 
in mountainous country. 

The defenders protected themselves by showering 
arrows on the soldiers operating the siege engines, 
and these then had to be protected by huge shields 
and palisades. When they were at the foot of the 
walls, they threw down stones, pitch, etc. onto them. 
Above all, they tried to set fire to the machines by 
throwing naphtha [see NaFq], with such success that 
the machines, and especially the towers which 
offered a large area for attack, had to be covered 
with hides rendered fire-proof by vinegar. For the 
construction or adjustment of these machines it 
might happen that engineers were used who (strictly 
speaking not being combatants) were non-Muslim, 
particularly in the early centuries. 

Bibliography: see DJAYSH and HARB, in partic- 
ular the work of K. Huuri and the notes by Cl. 
Cahen to the Traité d’Armurerie. All the chronicles 
contain descriptions of sieges, which have not been 
the subject of any systematic analysis; of parti- 
cular interest are those referring to the wars be- 
tween Saladin and the Franks and, in the following 
century, to the Mongol conquest and the Mamlik 
counter offensive. Artillery in the age of fire-arms 
has been omitted from this article; for this subject, 
see BARUD. (CL. CAHEN) 


ii—Musiim WEstT 


The methods of warfare used by besiegers and 
besieged were basically the same in the West as in 
the East; the differences were mainly those of 
vocabulary. For basic details see E. Lévi-Provengal, 
L’Espagne musulmane au X¢ siécle, 1932, 150; H. R. 
Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, ii, 533; R. 
Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, ii, 
87. 

Among siege engines, the mangonels of the Marinid 
period had become very powerful. During the famous 
sieges of Tlemcen for example, they were capable 
of bombarding the town with cannon-balls made of 
marble, some of which have been found there, the 
largest with a circumference of two metres and 
weighing 230 kilograms, whereas at the siege of al- 
Mahdiyya (601/1204) by the Almohad Sultan al- 
Nasir, the largest of the projectiles weighed only 
1zo pounds (al-Kirjds, tr. Beaumier, 329). During 
the Marinid period there appeared also a new engine: 
the kaws al-ziydr, which seems to have been a huge 
ballista or sling; it took eleven mules to carry it 
when dismantled. The small ballistas (ra‘dda, 
‘arrdda, for the classical ‘arrada [g.v.]} became more 
numerous: the besiegers used them on the platforms 
of their approach-towers while the besieged used them 
for throwing fire-balls to set fire to these towers. 

As regards portable arms, it is noted that, from 
the first half of the 5th/11th century, the besiegers 
were liberally armed with very deadly crossbows 
(Rist Sakkdra) with which they prevented the be- 
sieged from appearing at the loop-holes to shoot at 
the sappers. To enable him to supervise the opera- 
tions, the leader of the besieging army had an obser- 
vation post (markaba, daydaban, more rarely shira‘). 

Exact details of the siege operations themselves 
are rare. There exist interesting passages on the 
siege of Barbastro in 457/1065 (Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Bayan al-mughrib, iii, éd. Lévi-Provengal, 227), on 
the siege of Saragossa in 512/1118 (al-Kirjds, tr. 
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Beaumier, 233, Rabat ed., ii, 88), on the two sieges 
of Gafsa by the Almohads (Ibn ‘Idhari, section on the 
Almohads, ed. Huici, 1963, 165-8; Hespéris, xxviii 
(1941), 45, 62), on the two sieges of Tlemcen by the 
Marinids (Ibn Khaldin, al-‘Ibar, vii, 94, 221, 257, 
tr. de Slane, iii, 373, iv, 143, 221) and on that of 
Almeria in 709/1309 (al-‘Ibar, vii, 249, tr. iv, 204). 

A most unusual procedure was employed by the 
Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu?min, in 540/1146, to demolish 
a part of the ramparts of Fez: he built a dam up- 
stream on the river which flowed through the town, 
then, when enough water had accumulated, broke 
the dam so that the resulting torrent swept away the 
ramparts (Lévi-Provengal, Documents inédits d’his- 
toire almohade, 164 and note 1). 

Some sieges lasted for several years: the Marinid 
Sultan Yisuf b. Ya‘kib blockaded Tlemcen for 
eight years and three months, and the siege ended 
only when the besieging ruler was assassinated, this 
causing his army to disintegrate. In fact the sur- 
rounding wall of a town would enclose not only 
buildings but also extensive open spaces which could 
be cultivated or serve as pasture land. There exist 
some details of the prices which the besieged in- 
habitants of Valencia (al-Andalus, xiii (1948) 140) 
and of Tlemcen (al-‘Jbar, vii, 96, tr. de Slane, iii, 
377) had to pay for food. 

The very long duration of some sieges led to the 
besieging army transforming its military camp 
(mahalla) into an actual town with its own fortified 
walls, its Great Mosque, its baths and its markets. 
The best known of these were al-Mansira [q.v.] (or 
rather al-Mansiiriyya) in front of Tlemcen, and Santa 
Fé, built in 1491 by the Catholic Monarchs during 
the siege of. Granada, but many others are men- 
tioned by the historians. (G. S. Coin) 


iiii—PERSIA 


The techniques of investing fortresses and the use 
of siege machinery were certainly known in pre- 
Islamic Persia, for there were skilled engineers in 
the armies of the Sasanids (cf. Christensen, L’Ivan 
sous les Sassanides*, 212-13), and it was, of course, 
allegedly a Persian, Salman al-Farisi, who showed 
the Muslims how to build a defensive trench (khan- 
dak) on the western side of Medina against the 
attacking Kuraysh in 5/627. Moreover, the Persians 
had built defensive walls against outside barbarians 
in several strategic zones, such as at Darband on the 
western shore of the Caspian and at Calis and Kaz- 
win against the depredations of the Daylamis (cf. 
Mas‘idi, Murtdj, ii, 196-7, on Anishirwan’s wall- 
building activity, and also ibid., ix, 5 ff.), and this 
tradition was kept up in Islamic times (cf. Tabari, 
iii, 1275, on the walls built at Tamisha in Gurgan by 
a local Iranian commander in 224/839). 

The Arabs of the desert were almost total strangers 
to the use of siege techniques—within the Arabian 
peninsula, only al-Ta?if had any defensive walls— 
and had the psychological dislike common to nomadic 
peoples of solid walls and buildings. Yet as they 
advanced eastwards into the Islamic world, it was 
necessary for them to acquire these skills, for Persia 
abounded in castles and fortified places, above all 
in such regions as Adharbaydjan, Fars, the Caspian 
region and Khurasan (cf. Spuler, Iran, 499-502). 
Further east still, and not to be reached by the Arabs 
for some decades, were the fortified villages and 
estates of Kh*arazm, recently revealed by Soviet 
archaeology (see S. P. Tolstov, Auf den Spuren der 
altchoresmischen Kultur, Berlin 1953, 73 ff.). When 
the Arabs attacked Ctesiphon in 16/637, the Persians 
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employed heavy catapults or mangonels (madjanik, 
sing. mandjanik) and lighter ones (‘arrdddt) against 
the Arab forces, but a man named Sa‘d Shirzad 
built twenty mandjaniks for the Arabs, and thirteen 
years later the Arabs were using mangonels at the 
siege of Istakhr (Tabari, i, 2427; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 
396; Baladhuri, 389). 

During the Umayyad period, the sources frequently 
mention the Arabs’ use of siege techniques against 
the city walls and strong points of the Iranian east. 
In 92/710, the governor of Khurasan, Kutayba b. 
Muslim, besieged Shim4n in Khuttal, using a power- 
ful mangonel called al-Fakdja@ ‘“‘the wide-legged’’, 
whose stones fell in the local ruler’s palace and killed 
aman; and at Samarkand two years later, Kutayba’s 
Arabs destroyed the city walls with catapults (Tabari, 
ii, 1230, 1244-5; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 437, 453). As is 
implied by the Sasanids’ use of catapults against the 
attacking Arabs at Ctesiphon, these machines—or 
at least the lighter and more mobile ones—could be 
used in normal, open fighting, as well as in sieges. 
Thus it is recorded that in 121/739 the Tamimi and 
Azdi troops of Nasr b. Sayyadr were opposed by two 
‘arradas of the rebel al-Harith b. Suraydj (Tabari, ii, 
1692; Ibn al-Athir, v, 178). 

In the ‘Abbasid period, techniques became more 


complex, and many new ways were developed in the: 


fighting with the Byzantines on the Anatolian 
frontiers, where heavily-fortified strongholds abound- 
ed [see ‘awAstm]. It was probably here that the use 
of flaming naphtha, hurled either in pots from slings 
or by mechanical means into the enemy’s positions, 
was learnt, and corps of specialist soldiers for hurling 
naphtha, naffatun, are often mentioned. They were 


employed, for instance, by al-Mu‘tasim’s general — 


al-Afshin in the campaigns against the Khurrami 
rebel Babak [q.v.] in the difficult and mountainous 
terrain of Adharbaydjan, especially at the siege of 
Babak’s stronghold of Badhdh (Tabari, iii, r2rz, 
year 222/837); and in the next century, Caliphal 
troops in Fars hurled spears to which pots of naphtha 
were attached (masarik al-naft) against the incoming 
Daylamis (Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate, i, 282, tr. iv, 321, year 322/934). More of 
terror value than anything else must have been the 
sacks of serpents hurled by means of catapults into 
the enemy’s camp by the Saffarid Amir Khalaf b. 
Ahmad in 354/965 when he was besieged by rebels 
in one of the strongholds of Sistan (‘Utbi-Manini, i, 
IoI). 

The Ghaznavid army, as developed by the great 
Sultan Mahmid, was probably the most highly- 
developed fighting machine ever known in the Is- 
lamic world, and we would expect it to be suitably 
equipped for siege warfare. Heavy machinery was 
drawn along by elephants, and these beasts were 
themselves fitted with rams for battering down 
walls and buildings (for a slightly later, similar use of 
these beasts, see Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 360, when 
elephants captured from the Kh*arazmian army 
were used by the Kara Khitay to batter down the 
gates of Baladsaghiin). Specialist personnel such as 
engineers, sappers and miners were used in the 
Ghaznavid army to work the catapults and to mine 
beneath walls. Their skills were particularly necessary 
during the campaigns of Mahmid and his son Mas‘iid 
in Ghir in central Afghanistan, where the local 
chiefs’ resistance was centred on towers and strong 
points. These towers were bombarded with rocks, 
and mines were driven beneath them; Bayhaki says 
further that lassoes were thrown up. to the battle- 
ments of one fortress so that the Ghaznavid troops 
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might scale the walls (see C. E. Bosworth, Ghasnevid 
military organisation, in Isl., xxxvi (1960), 65, 68; 
idem, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghanistan 
and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 1963, 118, 121). 

The Saldjiiks, as a Turkish steppe people, had to 
learn the techniques of siegecraft when they entered 
the Islamic world, and for some time they retained a 
respect for solid buildings and fortifications. Bundari, 
37, mentions Alp Arslan’s admiration for the walls 
of Amid in Diyar Bakr, which were celebrated for 
their strength (cf. Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-nama, ed. 
Dabirsiyaki, Tehran 1335/1956, 9); he touched the 
walls with his hands and then passed his hands over 
his breast in order to acquire for himself something 
of the walls’ strength (li 'l-tabarruk), The Saldjaiks 
overran Persia and drove the townspeople there into 
submission by cutting them off from their agricul- 
tural supply regions rather than by direct assault, but 
Toghril in 442/1050 kept up the siege of Isfahan for 
nearly a year till the Kakiyid Abi Mansir Faramurz 
surrendered (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 384-5). The army of the. 
Great Saldjiks soon acquired a special division for 
siege warfare, with engineers, sappers and naphtha- 
throwers; as in the ‘Abbasid period, contact with the 
Byzantines doubtless hastened this process. During 
Alp Arslan’s Georgian campaign of 456/1064, the 
Sultan used his corps of naffafun against the wooden 
barricades of Ani, and then pushed westwards from 
there into Anatolia. In the course of sieges there, he 
constructed platforms from sacks filled with straw 
and earth for his archers, crossbowmen and naphtha- 
throwers, and he also built a wooden tower with an 
awning of felt soaked in vinegar to protect the 
attackers on the tower from having boiling liquids and 
fire hurled at them; from this tower, the Saldjik 
troops battered down the walls (Sadr al-Din al- 
Husayni, Akhbar al-dawla al-Saldjtikiyya, 39-40). 
In the early part of Malik Shah’s reign, after the 
suppression of Kawurd’s rebellion in 465/1073, the 
Sultan gave special charge of the mangonels and siege 
machinery of. the army to one of his foremost com- 
manders, the slave eunuch ‘Imad al-Din Sawtigin 
{Bundari, 49). 

The sources are particularly full of information on 
siege techniques during the period of the Kh*4razm- 
Shahs, Ghirids and Mongols (6th-7th/12th-13th 
centuries), when the science reached the peak of its 
development in mediaeval Islam. It was recognized 
that bombarding a town with catapults not only 
pounded down the walls—which in the Iranian world 
were usually only of sun-dried brick anyway—but 
also had a psychological effect, making life inside 
the town insecure from the continual hail of missiles. 
It was by such a process of spreading despair and 
terror that the Kh*arazmians brought the Ghirid 
defenders of Hardt almost to surrender in 600/1203 
(Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 320-1). Coming as they did 
from a low-lying region intersected by canals and 
river channels, the Kh*arazmians had an eye for 
the skilful utilization of rivers and waters in sieges. 
After the Ghirid Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad’s 
death in 602/1206, the Kh”arazmian army again 
invested Hardt. The attackers dammed up the 
Hari Rid so that the city walls became surrounded 
by water, and carried on the onslaught from boats. 
When the Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad arrived in 
person, he ordered the dam to be broken down and 
the pent-up waters released; the rushing floods 
caused a long section of the walls to collapse, and 
after some fighting the city was taken by the Kh™4- 
razmians. Shortly afterwards, the governor of Harit, 
Husayn Kharmil, rebelled against the Kh*4razm- 
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Shah, so this time the latter had the Hari Rid 
diverted into a moat round the city, whose banks 
were artificially raised by tree-trunks and débris. 
The increased water-level soaked the foundations 
of the walls; then the water was let out from the moat 
with a rush, causing part of the walls to collapse, 
and the attackers were able to climb across the débris 
to the city gates (Djiizdjani, Tabakdt-i Ndsiri, tr. 
Raverty, i, 259-60; Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 335). An 
interesting example of the Trojan horse technique 
occurred on the death of the Ghirid Ghiyath al-Din 
Mahmid in 609/1212, when rival members of the 
dynasty intrigued for possession of the capital 
Firizkih; eighty men were smuggled into the city 
inside treasure-chests, but the plot was betrayed and 
the men seized and killed (Djizdjani, op. cit., i, 
408-9). 

It is well-known, both from Islamic sources and 
from the accounts of European travellers within the 
Mongol dominions, that the Mongols developed the 
techniques of siege warfare to a high degree. Cingiz 
Khan’s corps of mandjanikis or mangonel-operators, 
headed by the Noyin Abaki, is said to have numbered 
several thousands (ibid., ii, 1047), and the personnel 
here included many Chinese and some Europeans. 
Hiilegii’s army included Chinese mandjanikis, 
naphtha-throwers and men to operate multiple- 
shooting bows (carkh-anddzan). It was the Mongols 
who brought the multiple-shooting bow (carkh- 
kaman) into the Islamic world for the first 
time; some of these were used by Cingiz for 
his attack on Nishapir in 618/1221. Concerning 
foreign specialists in Mongol service, Marco Polo 
mentions a Nestorian Christian and a German 
artillery master employed by Kubilay; and for 
the invasion of Khurasan, Cingiz had a renegade 
Persian soldier from the district of Ustuw4 in northern 
Khurasan, who was in charge of the catapults and 
the deployment of infantry (Nasawi-Houdas, 53-4, 
tr. 90-1). The Mongols’ siege machinery was usually 
transported on carts, and John of Plano Carpini says 
that a standard item in the Mongol soldier’s equip- 
ment was ropes for dragging this machinery along, 
funes ad machinas trahendas (cf. K. Huuri, Zur Ge- 
Schichte des mittelalterlichen Geschiitzwesens aus orien- 
talischen Quellen, Helsinki-Leipzig 1941, 123-4, 
180-92). 

In their siege tactics, the Mongols showed con- 
siderable resourcefulness. They usually began by 
herding together as cannon-fodder a group of the 
local population (hashar), who were then used as a 
protective shield behind which the Mongol soldiers 
could fight or as carriers of ammunition for the cata- 
pults (cf. Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 92-3, siege of Khodjand, 
and tbid., i, 107, attack on Dabisiyya and Samar- 
kand), The catapults and heavy artillery would then 
be brought as close to the invested walls or fortific- 
ations as possible; at Djand in 616/1219 the defensive 
moat had first of all to be filled in, after which the 
catapults, battering-rams and scaling-ladders could 
be used (zbid., i, 89). At Multan, the Mongol general 
Térbei Tokshin apparently mounted his mangonels 
on rafts in the Indus river (ibid., i, 142), and at 
Nishapur, the Mongols are said to have set up 200 
mangonels in a single day; they used timber felled 
in the nearby, well-wooded oasis of Bishtakan to 
build protective bulwarks and to construct catapults, 
testudines (dabbabat) and battering-rams (Nasawi- 
Houdas, 54, tr. g1-2). Where there were no stones 
available as ammunition for the catapults, ¢.g., at 
the siege of Gurgandj in Kh”4razm in 617-18/1220-1, 
blocks of mulberry wood were soaked in water and 
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then used; at the same time as this bombardment, the 
moat was filled with débris and a peasant hashar was 
pushed forward in a crescent formation to demolish 
the defensive earthworks. 

The use of gunpowder and artillery in the Islamic 
world naturally had a profound effect on siege tech- 
niques; for a consideration of these new methods in 
Persia, see BARUD. v.—The Safawids. 

Bibliography: Material has largely to be 
gleaned from the historical sources extending over 
the whole period, but there are specific sections on 
siege warfare in Spuler, Ivan, 493-4, 499-502, and 
idem, Mongolen, 413-16. Quatremére’s notes on the 
use of naff, on peasant kashars and on catapults 
and engines of war in his Hist. des Mongoles de la 

Perse, i, 132-7, 204-5, 284-92, are still valuable. 

Finally, Huuri’s work (see above), esp. 123 ff., 

180-92, should be consulted for the technical details 

of the various types of catapult and mechanical 

bow. (C. E, Boswortn) 


iv.— THE MAMLUK SULTANATE 


The history of siege warfare in the Mamlik 
Sultanate has to be dealt with against the following 
background. 

Most of the great wars of the Sultanate were fought 
in the early decades of its existence. These wars were 
conducted mainly against the Crusaders, where siege 
warfare was the decisive, indeed almost the only, 
factor, and against the Mongols, where field battles 
were the decisive factor [see HARB], though sieges 
played a by no means negligible réle. Thereafter the 
Mamliks fought only minor wars; the two notable 
exceptions were the war against Timirlang, where 
siege warfare had some importance, and the final 
war against the Ottomans, where it had none. In the 
minor wars sieges were very numerous, but these 
conflicts were too trivial to promote the development 
of siege methods and siege instruments. 

During most of the Mamlik period, the main 
machine employed for throwing heavy missiles in 
sieges was the mandjanik [q.v.], but its heyday was in 
the 7th/13th century, particularly in its closing 
decades. With the final expulsion of the Crusaders, or 
shortly after that date, the great history of that 
machine comes to an end. 

For seventy to eighty years after the end of the 
Crusades the heavy siege artillery of the Mamliks 
consisted solely of mandjaniks. During the sixties 
of the 8th/14th century, however, the revolutionary 
weapon of gunpowder was introduced into the 
Mamlik Sultanate, which was one of the first Muslim 
countries to employ it. The Mamliks used artillery, 
up to the end of their rule, solely as a siege weapon; 
yet in spite of its revolutionary character, it served 
for a very long time only as an auxiliary to the 
mandjanik. Only towards the end of Mamlik rule 
did it succeed in superseding it, and even then not 
completely. Some time during the second half of 
the 9th/15th century firearms became the main siege 
weapon, but never reached the point, as in parts of 
contemporary Europe and the Ottoman Empire, of 
breaking the immense superiority which defence had 
enjoyed over attack in siege warfare in the later 
Middle Ages. (For additional information see D. 
Ayalon, Gunpowder and firearms in the Mamlik 
Kingdom—a challenge to a mediaeval society, London 
1956, and art. BARUD). 

What is characteristic of siege warfare under the 
Mamliks is that a machine hurling missiles, whether 
it was the mandjanik or artillery, was in fact the only 
really important siege machine which they used. 
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Other siege instruments, like the penthouse (dabbdaba), 
the moveable tower (burdj) and naphtha (naff) had 
their heyday in the pre-Mamlik period. In the 
Mamlik period they did not count for very much 
(see below). During the early decades of their rule 
the Mamliks employed in their sieges very frequently, 
and with considerable success, the system of mining 
(nakb) side by side with their extensive use of the 
mandjanik. 

Despite the lack of direct evidence, there are many 
indications that counterpoise mandjaniks were 
extensively used by the Mamliks (and also, though 
perhaps on a much smaller scale, by other Muslim 
and Eastern states). 

One of the outstanding features of the employment 
of the mandjanik in Syria and Egypt in the 6th/12th 
and 7th/13th centuries, particularly in the struggle 
against the Crusaders, is the great increase in their 
numbers in the sieges of the Mamliks in comparison 
with the sieges of the Ayyiibids. The Ayyibid Sultans, 
including Salah al-Din, used a maximum of ten 
mandjaniks in a single siege, and very frequently 
much fewer: one, two or three such engines are a 
common phenomenon (al-Fath al-Kussi, 331; Ibn 
al-Athir, xi, 120, 320, 331; xii, 6, 34, 42; Aba Shama, 
ii, 129, 135, 184, 192, 235; RHC, Hist. Or., iv, 254; 
Sultik, i, 84; Deschamps, Les chdteaux des Crotsés, 
ii, 52, 64. For a notable exception see Ibn al-Athir, 
xi, 37). For additional information on the employ- 
ment of mandjaniks under the Ayyibids see al-Fath 
al-Kussi, 154; Sibt, 435, 447; Sulik, i, 95, 96, 97, 
243). Towards the end of Ayyibid rule a certain 
increase may be noticed (Sultik, i, 331; Nudjim 
(ed. Cairo), vi, 329). The only rulers within the 
boundaries of the Islamic territories who came near 
the Mamliks in the extensive use of mandjaniks 
were the Ilkhanid Mongols of Persia, who quite 
frequently used twenty to twenty-five of these engines 
in a single siege (Ibn Kathir, xiii, 234, 269; al-Nahdj 
al-sadid (in PO), xii, 437; Ibn al-Furat, vii, 41; 
Suliik, i, 426, 475. See also Huuri, 191-2, where some 
exaggerated numbers are included, and note 4 on 
p. 191). The numbers of the mandjaniks which the 
Mamluks employed against the Crusader castles were 
similar, though in all probability some of these 
engines were of a more developed type than those 
of the Mongols (see below) (Sultik, i, 565-6; Zetter- 
stéen, Beitrdge, 16; Ibn Kathir, xiii, 313, 327; al- 
Nahdj al-sadid, xiv, 553; Ibn al-Furat, viii, 80, 136; 
Sulik, i, 608, 778, and note 2; Dijazari, 16; the best 
description of the distribution of Mamlaik mandjaniks 
in a siege is that concerning Kal‘at al-Riim). But all 
the former records were broken in al-Ashraf Khalil’s 
siege of Acre (690/1291). Abu ’l-Fida?, who witnessed 
the siege of Acre, states that it was besieged by a 
greater number of big and small mandjaniks than 
any other town ever was (Abu ’1-Fid4?, iv, 24). 
According to some of the Mamluk sources they 
numbered 92; according to others, 72 (al-Djazari, 
Sauvaget’s tr., 5; Ibn al-Furat, viii, 111, 112; Sulik, 
i, 764; Nudjum (ed. Cairo), viii, 5-6 (and note on 
p. 6); Manhal, iii, fol. 62 b; Ibn Iyas, i, 123), The 
numbers of Mamlik mandjaniks in that siege quoted 
by Barhebraeus (300) or by the anonymous writer of 
Excidium Acconis (666) (cf. Huuri, 173, note 3; see 
also J. Prawer, A history of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (in Hebrew), Jerusalem 1963, ii, 529) 
should be regarded as a gross exaggeration, to be 
explained perhaps by the desire of the Christian 
authors to inflate the power of the besieging Muslims. 
In 671/1272-3 Baybars I, who expected a Frankish 
attack by sea, fortified the port of Alexandria with 


100 mandjaniks (Khifat, i, 175; Sulak, i, 608). It 
should be noted in this connexion that the sources 
mention much more often the number of mandjaniks 
of the besiegers than of the besieged. For numbers of 
mandjaniks in sieges see also Huuri; 164-5, 172-3 
(some of the numbers quoted there are certainly 
exaggerated). For references on the use of mandjaniks 
in the Crusading period cf. ibid., 156, note 1. 

After the expulsion of the Crusaders from Syria 
and Palestine the Mamlik sources quote only very: 
rarely the number of the mandjaniks taking part in 
sieges, although they were used frequently. There 
are, however, some clear indications that their 
numbers declined considerably (see, e.g., Ibn Kathir, 
xiv, 213, 281, 282; also ibid., 203-9). Whereas our 
information on the number of mandjaniks partici- 
pating in a siege in the Mamlik Sultanate is fairly 
rich, that on the number of cannons employed in 
sieges is very meagre; this is one of the greatest 
drawbacks in the study of the history of firearms 
under the Mamliks (Ayalon, Gunpowder and fire- 
arms ..., 30). 

The characteristic feature of the sieges of the 7th/ 
13th century is the great increase in the number of 
missile-throwing machines, as well as the considerable 
variety of their types in comparison with the past. 
The new type, the trebuchet, developed into several 
kinds of machines based on the same principle. The 
Muslims often hurled naphtha by means of trebu- 
chets which seem to have been of the lighter kinds of 
this type of machinery. 

The Mamluk sources speak of four kinds of man- 
djaniks: “Frankish” (frandjiyya), Maghribine or 
“Western” (maghribiyya), “black bullish’ (kara- 
bughadwiyya) and “devilish” (skaytaniyya). These 
types are mentioned far more frequently under the 
Mamliks than under the Ayyabids, and perhaps 
more frequently than under any other Muslim 
mediaeval ruler. Before the 7th/13th century these 
names are hardly mentioned in the sources, and 
quite shortly after the end of that century they 
disappear completely or almost completely from them, 
or at least from the chronicles. This fact reflects the 
abrupt halt, indeed decline, in the development of 
the mandjanik, when the great challenge of the 
Crusaders’ presence in Muslim territory was removed. 
The sources do not explain the differences between 
these four types, but certain important conclusions 
can be drawn from the information they furnish 
(see further MANDJANix). 

Mining (nakb), a system of siege warfare which 
had been known for many centuries but which had 
been used quite rarely before the 6th/12th century, 
reached the peak of its success in the late 6th/12th 
and in the 7th/13th centuries, used particularly by 
the Muslims. It was carried out in the following 
way. An underground tunnel (nakb, pl. nukub, and 
much more rarely sirb, pl. asrab, or surtib) would be 
started a certain distance from the fortification or 
wall, and would be dug towards it. Immediately 
under the fortification, it would be widened, deepened 
and strengthened with timber props; then it would 
be filled with brushwood, straw and other combusti- 
ble materials, and the whole construction would be 
set alight. The wooden props, together with all the 
combustibles, would be burnt, and the undermined 
fortification would collapse. Mines were, of course, 
effective mainly against fortifications built on a more 
or less soft soil; they were much less effective on 
those which were built on rock foundations, or were 
surrounded by deep water (for an interesting attempt 
to overcome the hardness of the soil, see Abi Shama, 
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RHC, Hist. Or., iv, 254-5). The great advantages of 
this system were that the sappers were completely 
safe from the missiles and naphtha of the defenders, 
to which the burdj and the dabba@ba were so danger- 
ously exposed, and that the besieged garrison, 
unaware of the operation, was frequently taken by 
surprise. The best defence against such attack was 
for the besieged to dig a counter-tunnel, and, when 
the enemy’s line of approach was discovered, to dig 
into it, kill the miners or smoke them out, and to 
destroy their work. Mining was used in Syria during 
the Crusades much more frequently than in Europe 
and by the Muslims much more often and more 
systematically than by the Crusaders: Richard the 
Lion Heart employed, in his siege of Darim in 1192, 
highly skilled Muslim miners from Aleppo, whom he 
had captured in the siege of Acre (Grousset, ii, 86, 
and references in note 3). It is noteworthy that 
Saladin, in his siege of Sahyiin in 584/1188, had 
with him many Aleppine foot soldiers who were 
famous for their bravery (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 5-6). 
It may well be no accident that Saladin had in his 
service an élite of miners and foot soldiers, trained in 
siege warfare, both from the same town. The Mamliks 
employed mining on a far larger scale than the 
Ayyibids, and especially in their sieges of the last 
Crusaders’ castles (Mir>at al-zaman, 225, 462, 467, 
474; al-Djazari (Sauvaget’s tr.), 16; al-Nahdj al- 
sadid, xii, 470, 490; Sivat al-Malik al-Mansir, 152; 
Ibn al-Dawadd4ri (ed. Roemer), ix, 131, 261; Bar 
Hebraeus (Budge’s tr.), 492-3; al-Yinini, ii, 317-8; 
Ibn al-Furat, viii, 80, 112; Sultk, i, 69, 84, 489, 491, 
498, 747, 767; al-‘Ayni, RHC, Hist. Or., ii/1, 242; 
Nudjim (ed. Cairo), v, 36, 40; vii, 138; viii, 6; ibid. 
(ed. Popper), vi, 407, 462, 467; vi, 52, 370. See also 
Quatremére, Mongols, 252-5, note 81; Rey, Etudes 
sur les monuments ..., Paris 1871, 36, 37 and passim; 
Oman, i, 134; ii, 50-2; Grousset, ii, 550; iii, 703-4, 
743, 755, 762; Deschamps, ii, 66; Fedden, 38-9; 
Prawer, ii, 50, 452, 456-7, 460, 488, 539, 541). 

The sappers were called nakkabiin (more rarely 
nakkaba). The act of mining was called nakaba or 
nakkaba. Those engaged in extracting stones from 
the fortifications were called hadjdjarin. Carpenters 
(nadjdjartin) were also employed in the mining 
operations. The act of setting the combustible mate- 
rial alight was called ‘allaka (rarely akraka). (In 
addition to the above references see also al-Fath 
al-Kussi, 166; Strat al-Malik al-Mansur, 89; Ibn 
al-Furat, viii, 80; Sulék, i, 1003; Nudjum (Cairo), 
viii, 6; ibid. (ed. Popper), v, 407; Quatremére, 
Mongols, 284 note 95; Ansari (ed. Scanlon), 92). After 
the Crusades the employment of nukub declines 
considerably, though it by no means disappears 
(see the references pertaining to the post-Crusade 
period quoted above). Of particular interest and 
importance are the descriptions of the nukub dug by 
the Mamliks in their sieges of Arsif (663/1365) 
(Sulak, i, 528-9), and al-Markab (684/1285) (Abu 
‘1-Fida?, iv, 27; Sivat al-Malik al-Mansitr, 78-9; 
Ibn al-Furat, viii, 17-8. See also Nudjum (Cairo), 
vi, 40). 

One of the reasons for the Mamliks’ success in 
their mining operations was that, in their sieges of 
the Crusaders’ coastal fortresses, they were free to 
use their siege methods more thoroughly and with 
less restraint than under ordinary conditions, because 
they did not intend to keep or repair these fortresses 
after their capture, but to raze them to the ground. 

The two main siege weapons by means of which 
the Mamliks succeeded in capturing the castles of 
the Crusaders, and thus bringing to an end their 
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rule in Syria and Palestine, were the mandjanik and 
the nukib. 

Mamlik siege warfare and naval power. 
One of the greatest weaknesses of the Mamliks in 
their sieges of the Crusaders’ coastal towns and 
fortresses was that they could never invest them 
completely, for the sea was always open to the be- 
sieged. In the whole Mamluk offensive against the 
Crusaders there was not a single case of a simultaneous 
siege from land and sea, not even in the reign of 
Baybars I, when the Mamlik navy was at its peak. 
All the Mamluk sieges along the coastal strip were 
carried out almost as if a Mamlik navy did not exist 
at all. Never in a Muslim offensive against the 
Crusaders was the weakness of the Muslim navy so 
apparent as in the great and final offensive. 

In the siege of Acre Frankish warships, specially 
protected against fire, attacked the besiegers from 
the sea (Abu ’1-Fida?, iv, 25; RHC, Hist. Or., i, 164); 
and Mamlik warships did not hinder the Franks 
from bringing reinforcements, evacuating refugees 
from besieged or captured fortresses, or landing 
them in ports which were still in Crusader possession 
{see e.g., Ibn Kathir, xiii, 321; al-Nahkdj al-sadid, xii, 
539-40; Ibn al-Furat, viii, 80, 112; Sulak, i, 747, 
764, 765; Nudjum (Cairo), viii, 8, 11; see also Prawer, 
ii, 454-541, passim, and the evidence and instances 
below. For a rather isolated and feeble intervention 
of the Mamlik navy see Stevenson, The Crusaders 
in the East, 355). The Mamlik navy would certainly 
have been unable to impede the landing of a Frankish 
expeditionary force at any point of the Syro-Palesti- 
nian coast, including the besieged fortresses, had such 
a force been sent. It was even less capable of doing 
so than in the time of Saladin, when, after the battle 
of Hittin [g.v.], the Muslims were within sight of a 
total expulsion of the Crusaders, but lost their 
chance because of European naval supremacy. 

The capture of Crusader towers or fortresses built 
in the sea gave the Mamliks particular difficulty. 
Such structures were in front of Sidon (the famous 
Chateau de Mer), Marakiyya, Ladhikiyya and Ayas 
(in the Gulf of Alexandretta); there was also the 
fortified island of Arw&d, northwest of Tripoli. 

Ayas and Arwad were left to be dealt with after 
the expulsion of the Crusaders. Sidon’s ‘‘sea-castle’’ 
was handed over to the Muslims almost without 
fighting, when the capture of Acre made the position 
of the Crusaders hopeless (Deschamps, i, 64, 73-6; ii 
17, 18, 227-30, 253-4; Grousset, iii, 762, and note 2; 
Prawer, ii, 498, 544). As for Marakiyya, the fortress 
or tower (kisn, burdj) which commanded the entrance 
of its port constituted its main fortification. It rose 
in the sea at a distance of two bowshots from the 
shore and was strongly fortified. Sultan Kalawin 
decided that “‘the siege of this fortress is impossible, 
because it is in the sea, and because the Muslims have 
no ships to cut off its provisions and to stop those 
who want to enter or leave it’? (Ibn ‘Abd al-Z&hir, 
Sirat al-Malik al-Manstir, Cairo 1961, 88). This 
statement reflects the ineffectiveness of the Mamlik 
navy, not only in the case of Marakiyya, but also in 
all the other sieges of the Frankish coastal fortifi- 
cations. No less revealing is an episode which occurred 
during the capture of Tripoli: a group of Franks took 
refuge on the small islet of St. Thomas situated 
opposite the town, “which could be reached only by 
ships”, but ‘because of the eternal good fortune of 
the Muslims (al-sa‘a@da al-azaliyya li’l-muslimin)” 
an exceptionally low ebb enabled the attackers to 
reach the islet on foot and horse, and round up the 
fugitive Franks (Ibn al-Furat, viii, 115-21; for a 
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corroborative, though somewhat different version, 
see Abu ’1-Fida’, iv, 23, and cf. Grousset, iii, 744). 
This reflects the chronicler’s feeling that but for divine 
intervention the Muslims would have been incapable, 
even in the flush of victory, of coping with such 
a small defenceless target, so near the shore. 

Unable to conquer the sea-fortress of Marakiyya 
by his own means, Sultan Kalawin brought pressure 
to bear on Bohemond of Tripoli, who forced its 
defenders to hand it over to the Mamliks. It was 
destroyed with great difficulty by a joint effort of 
the Mamliks and the Franks (683/1285) (Sirat 
al-Malik al-Manstr, 87-90; see also Nudjtim (Cairo), 
vii, 315-7; Grousset, iii, 704). The tower (burd7) 
protecting the entrance to the port of Ladhikiyya 
could be captured only because it was damaged by 
an earthquake (Strat al-Malik al-Manstir, 151-2; see 
also Grousset, iii, 734). The island of Arwad was the 
only stronghold which was captured (702/1302) by 
a naval operation (warships from Egypt and army 
from Tripoli) (Abu ’l-Fida?, iv, 47; Ibn al-Dawadari, 
ix, 80; Zetterstéen, Bettrdge, 108; al-Nahdj al-sadid, 
xXx, 21; Suldk, i, 923; Nudjuim (Cairo), viii, 154-7; 
Ibn Khaldin, v, 416; Durar, iii, 269; Khifat, ii, 195). 
The fortifications of Ay4s [q.v.] included a fortress 
and three towers, the strongest of them a sea-tower 
one and a half bow-shots from the shore; it was 
captured (722/1322) only after a bridge 300 ells long 
was built between it and the shore (the same method 
was employed in the capture of the Ladhikiyya 
tower: Sirat al-Malik al-Mansir, 152; see also 
Deschamps, ii, 231, concerning the capture of Sidon’s 
“sea-castle”; Zetterstéen, Beitrdge, 150, 194; Abu 
"| Fida?, iv, 91, 115, 119; Ibn Kathir, xiv, 102; Sula, 
ii, 420-1, 429-30, 436; Manhal, ii, fol. r1b; Ibn 
Khaldin, v, 430). See also BAHRIYYA and D. Ayalon, 
The Mamliks and naval power—a phase in the 
struggle between Islam and Christian Europe, in 
Proceeding of the Israel Academy of sciences and 
humanities, if8 (Jerusalem 1965). 

The dabbaba, the burdj and the naff. 
These three siege weapons, which earlier played a 
very important role in the struggle between the 
Muslims and the Crusaders, were of small significance 
in the final stages of that struggle, or in the period 
that followed the expulsion of the Crusaders. 

The burdj and the dabbaba were mainly Frankish 
weapons (Cahen, Traité, 57, note 2), which were not 
really adopted by the Muslims, or, at best, adopted 
by them on a very limited scale. Because these two 
machines were only little known to the Muslims when 
they appeared on the scene of battle, and because 
they caused, for a certain time, great fear and 
admiration, they were described in the Muslim 
sources in greater detail than the mandjaniks. The 
best descriptions of the dabbaba are from the siege 
of Alexandria by the Sicilian navy in 570/1174 
and from the siege of Acre in 586/1190-1 (see, ¢.g., 
Abii Shama, Kitab al-Rawdatayn, i, 235; ii, 162-4, 
166, 180, 185; Suluk, i, 56-7; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 272; xii, 
33; JA, (1849), 225; Quatremére, Mongols, 284-6, 
note 95). The best descriptions of the burdj are from 
the siege of Acre in 586/1190-1 and the sieges of 
Damietta in 615/1218 and 647/1249 (see Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 28, 42; Abi Shama, i, 98; ii, 153 ff., 162; Saleh, i, 
103, 104, 189, 207, 339, 348 and note 6; Khifaf,i, 215-6; 
Quatremére, Mongols, 286, note 95; JA, (1849), 225; 
Reinaud, Extraits, 291; Joinville, 47, 52; see also 
Cahen, Traité, 18-9). Only on extremely rare occa- 
sions did the Muslims employ this kind of siege 
machine against the Crusaders either in the Ayyiibid 
or the Mamluk period. Saladin used dabdabat in his 
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siege of Karak in 580/1184-5 (RHC, Hist. Or., v, 
254-5) and one dabbaba in his siege of Tyre in 583/1187, 
several months after the battle of Hittin (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 366; see also Deschamps, ii, 66, on the 
siege of Karak in 1184). In the siege and capture of 
Caesarea and Arsif by Baybars I in 663/1265 dabbdbas 
were employed (Sulik, i, 526-7; Prawer, ii, 450, 452). 
In all the big sieges of the Crusader castles which 
followed the siege of Caesarea and which sealed the 
fate of the Crusaders, there is hardly any mention of 
either the dabbdba or the burdj amongst the siege 
machines of the attackers. (In Frankish sources 
additional instances of the use of these two weapons 
by the Muslims may be found, but the fact that the 
Muslim sources hardly mention them indicates their 
minor réle. For Muslim protective measures in the 
siege of Acre see Prawer, ii, 542-7. On Crusader siege 
machines see ibid., 47-50.) More than a century was 
to pass before the ephemeral re-appearance of this 
kind of siege machine took place. Timirlang used a 
“wooden fortress” or ‘‘tower”’ in his siege of Damas- 
cus in 8903/1400, which was burnt down by the defen- 
ders. He built another which served him no better 
(Nudjtim (ed. Popper), vi, 65; al-Daw? al-lami, iii, 
48). Sultan Barsbay erected a burdj when he laid siege 
to Amid in 836/1433, but it was ineffective (Nudjum 
(ed. Popper), vi, 705). Neither Ibn Fadl Allah 
al-SUmari (d. 749/1349) nor al-Kalkashandi (d. 
821/1418) mentions the burdj or the dabbdba in 
their chapters on siege machines (Ta‘vif, 207-9; 
Subh, ii, 136-8), though they include a number of 
obsolete weapons in their descriptions. 

A siege machine which seems to have been similar 
to the dabbaba or the burdj and which was called 
sahhafa, was used by Baybars I in his siege of Caesa- 
rea (see above]. Its use by the Mamliks is mentioned 
occasionally at later dates (Sulék, ii, 428, 429; 
Tarikh Bayrit, 38). This machine is thus described 
by Ibn Sasra, whose chronicle covers the period 
786-99/1384-97: zahhafat tadjri ‘ala ’l-ard mithla 
‘l“adjal wa-‘alayha djulid (al-Durar al-mudiyya, 
ed. W. M. Brinner, text, 81, Eng. tr., 113). For a 
description of dlat al-zahf, which seems to have been 
identical with zahhafa, see Dozy, Supplément, s.v.; 
for the mention by Abi Shama of abrdadj al-zahf, see 
Huuri, 158 note 1. 

The rise of naphtha (naftl[q.v.]) as a major weapon 
in siege warfare during part of the Crusading period 
was caused primarily by the appearance of the 
burdj and the dabbdba on the scene of action; it was 
the Muslim answer—and a most effective one—to 
the great menace caused by these new Frankish 
weapons (see, ¢.g., Ibn Shaddad, RHC, Hist. Or., iii, 
221-2; a@l-Fath al-Kussi, 227; Suluk, i, 57, 103-4; 
Sibt, 498; Duwal al-Islam, ii, 117; Joinville, 47, 52; 
JA, (1850), 219, 244; Oman, ii, 46, 48-9; also most of 
the references given above for the burdj and the 
dabbaba, many of those given below in this section 
and in general naFT. On the different versions 
concerning the origin (Damascus or Baghdad ) of 
the Muslim naphtha employed in the siege of Acre 
in 1189-91, see Ibn al-Athir, xii, 29; Abii Shama, ii, 
153; Ibn Shaddad, 102). 

One of the main reasons for the decline of naphtha, 
together with the burdj and the dabbaba, was that it 
was such an effective counter-measure to them; 
another was that since the castles of the Crusaders 
were built of stone, with hardly any wood in them 
(Smail, Crusading warfare, 228), the effective use of 
naphtha as an offensive weapon, during this period 
when the initiative passed definitely and finally 
from the Franks to the Muslims, was precluded. At 
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that period it is mentioned rarely (for its mention as 
an offensive weapon by the Mamliks in their struggle 
against the Crusaders, see Ibn al-Furat, vii, 46; viii, 
80; Sul#k, i, 747) and (in contrast to the near past) 
no particular importance is attached to it. On its 
decline and almost complete disappearance after the 
Crusaders, see Gunpower and firearms, 12-3, and 
NAFT, 

The arbalest. The heavier types of arbalest or 
crossbow were employed in siege warfare (both by 
the attackers and the defenders), in sea warfare and 
in naval attacks on coastal fortifications. It could 
hurl both non-inflammatory and_ inflammatory 
missiles (lighter types were used in field battles, 
particularly by the infantry). The commonest name 
in Arabic in the Mamliak period for the crossbow type 
of weapon was kaws al-ridjl wa’l-rikab (often short- 
ened to kaws al-ridjl), which seems to have been given 
to crossbows of various sizes, including those em- 
ployed in sieges. The arbalest does not seem to have 
been a very important weapon in Mamluk battles 
either against the Crusaders or against the Mongols. 
For a full discussion, see KAWS. 
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v.— OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The Ottomans at first, in the 8th/14th century, 
had little of the knowledge and few of the means 
needed for siege warfare. Their acquisition of such 
towns as Bursa (1326), Nicea/Iznik (1331) and 
Nicomedia/Izmid (1337) was the result not of formal 
siege, but rather of prolonged blockade. The Ottomans 
sought—and with success—to cut off each of these 
towns from contact with the outside world. Towards 
the population of the adjacent lands the Ottomans 
adopted an attitude of mudard, i.e., of mildness and 
restraint designed to reconcile them to Muslim rule, 
to win, if possible, their co-operation and also to 
demonstrate to the beleaguered towns that sub- 
mission would not mean ruin (on ‘‘vire’’, 7.¢., the 
surrender of a fortress, as carried out later between 
the Ottomans and the Christians in the 1oth/16th 
and r1th/17th centuries see, e.g., (i) L. Bonelli, Zl 
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Greek Monemvasia to Turkish Menekshe, in BSOAS, 
xx (1957), 604 ff. and M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, Venedtk 
arsivindekt vestkalar kiilliyatenda Kanuni Sultan 
Stileyman devri belgelert, in Belgeler (Tiirk Tarth 
Belgelert Dergist), if2 (1964), Ankara 1965, 203 ff.— 
all on the surrender of Monemvasia and Napoli di 
Romania to the Ottomans in 1540; (ii) Bosio, iii, 
618 (a brief truce during the siege of Malta in 1565); 
(iii) Petewi, ii, 181 ff. (on the fall of Gran to the 
Imperialists in 1595); and (iv) Anticano, Frammenti, 
173, 318 (the surrender, to the Ottomans, of Canea 
and Retimo during the Cretan war of 1645-69). 

As the Ottoman state grew in size and resources, 
so its command increased over the techniques and 
instruments of siege-craft as elaborated and brought 
to high perfection during and following the time of 
the Crusades—, e¢.g., mantlets, moveable towers, 
mangonels, ballistas, etc. (cf. in general, K. Huuri, 
Zur Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Geschiitzwesens aus 
ortentalischen Quellen, Helsingfors 1941; also Kananos 
(Bonn 1838), 460, 462, 469 on one of the earlier 
examples of Ottoman siege warfare, 7.e., the un- 
successful attempt of Murad II to take Constan- 
tinople in 1422. As late as the sieges of Candia 
(1667-9) and of Vienna (1683) the Ottomans would 
seem to have made use of the sling (Scheither, 77) 
and of the “pioulitza’”’ (Cacavelas, 138, 139, 177), a 
device (perhaps the catapult?) for the throwing of. 
bombs and stones). 

The art of siege warfare was changing, however, 
even as the Ottomans acquired these older techni- 
ques. Gunpowder and cannon had begun to exert 
an influence more and more decisive on the conduct 
of sieges. None the less, the Ottomans long continued 
to use, side by side with newer modes of procedure, 
techniques derived from the practice of an earlier 
age (cf., ¢.g., (i) mantlets at Otranto in 1480 (Fou- 
card, 163), at Malta in 1565 (Cirni, 113r, 114v), at 
Nicosia in 1570 (Lorini, 71: ‘‘palchi di tavole, 
coperti con pelle di bufali a guisa di testuggine, per 
difendersi da’ fuochi’”) and also at Hamadan in 
1724 (L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi Dynasty ..., 
Cambridge 1958, 269); (ii) wooden towers at Malta 
in 1565 (Bosio, iii, 673, 684: ‘“‘un’altra Machina di 
legnami ... in modo di Torre’, furnished with a 
platform designed to hold five or six arquebusiers 
and to be raised or lowered at will); and (iii) ‘‘tra- 
buchi” at Rhodes (Sanuto, xxxiii, 573 and xxxiv, 67) 
during the siege of 1522). The Ottomans also 
retained the old method for bringing down the walls 
of a fortress, i.¢., to dig approach trenches, to 
excavate the foundation of the walls, wooden beams 
being employed to support the stone-work, and then 
to set fire to the beams, so that the walls would 
collapse, once the timber was burnt through (cf., at 
Rhodes in 1522, Bosio, ii, 574 and Tercier (1759), 
754; also Montecuculi, 345). 

The offensive weapons prominent in earlier times— 
t.é., the ram and the bore, the ballista, the mangonel 
and the trebuchet—began to decline in importance, 
as the gun was elaborated into an effective means of 
siege warfare. Guns, it would seem, came into use 
amongst the Ottomans in the reign of Mehemmed I 
and perhaps even at an earlier date (cf. BARUD, 1061). 
Artillerists recruited from the German and Italian 
lands, from Serbia and Bosnia (cf. BAROD, 1062) soon 
made available to the Ottomans an efficient train of 
siege guns. Experts of European origin would indeed 
constitute a major and enduring element in the 
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bombardiers (Khumbaradjtlar) 
(Laghimdjtiar). 

At first the Ottomans often carried into the field 
not the ponderous guns indispensable for siege work, 
but supplies of metal for the casting of cannon, as 
need dictated in the course of a given campaign (cf. 
Barletio, ii, 306r, 367r ; Promontorio-de Campis, 61, 85; 
da Lezze, 103; Sanuto, xxxi,86; also BARUD, 1061). 
Guns cast before a fortress might be broken into 
pieces at the termination of a siege, the metal being 
carried off for re-use on a future occasion (cf. N. 
Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir a l'histoire des 
Croisades ..., 4e sér., Bucarest 1915, iv, 368). These 
modes of procedure, in due course, fell into desuetude. 
A late example, however, can be seen in the Cretan 
War of 1645-69, when the Ottomans, transporting 
clay for the moulds from Kaghfdkh4ne to ‘Inadiyye, 
found it more convenient to cast some at least of 
their cannon in the field than to bring them whole 
from the mainland (cf. Silihdar, i, 307, 467, 481; 
Rashid, i, 198, 205-6; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, 
xi, 312-3). The Ottoman Grand Vizier Ahmed 
K6priili, in the course of the siege of Candia (1667-9), 
ordered guns to be made, in Crete, of a calibre which 
would allow the fopdjular to use the cannon-balls 
that the Venetians had fired from the fortress (cf. 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 310). 

Ottoman siege guns, in the time of Mehemmed II 
and for long thereafter, tended to be of vast weight 
and size (on the large cannon of Mehemmed II cast 
in 868/1464 and now preserved in the Tower of 
London see BARUD, 1061, 1065). Abundant evidence 
can be gathered about these guns from the sources 
which describe the great Ottoman sieges—, ¢.g., of 
Constantinople in 857/1453 (Barbaro, 21, 27, 35, 39, 
44), of Skutari (Ishkodra) in 883/1478-9 (Barletio, 
31or-v, 313r, 314r-v), of Rhodes in 885/1480 (Ger- 
manicarum rerum scriptores varit, ed. Freher, ii, 
Frankfort 1602, 158, 159; C. Foucard, Fonti di 
storia Napoletana nell’Archivio di Stato in Modena. 
Otranto nel 1480 e nel 1481, in Archivio Storico per le 
Provincie Napoletane, viji (Naples 1881), 135 ff.; 
Vertot, ii, 308, 602); of Otranto in 885/1480 (Lag- 
getto, 23) and of Diu in 945/1538 (Ribeiro, 255 ff.). 
One of the large badjalushka guns that the Ottomans 
carried to Malta in 973/1565 weighed ‘‘ciento y 
ochenta quintales de metal, y tira una bala de un 
quintal de peso de hierro colado”’ (Verdadera relacion, 
2ir-v; Cirni, 125r; Bosio, iii, 534-5, 695). The power 
of a badjalushka was notable indeed: there is mention 
at the same siege of ‘‘quatro basiliscos, que el uno 
dellos passava veynte y un pues de terrapleno de 
claro en claro” (Verdadera relacion, 78r)—and the 
shot fired from them still entered to a depth of 
“sette palmi”’, even after the Christians had devised 
an ingenious means to make their defences less 
penetrable (Cirni, 98r-v; Bosio, iii, 545, 625). 

The Ottomans also made use of mortars: hawayt 
(Ibn Kemal, facs. 50, 307, 496 = transcr. 45, 289, 
448; Fatih ve Istanbul, i/3-6 (1953-4), 307; Selaniki, 
8; BAROD, 1063) or kawan (Ewliya Celebi, viii, 398; 
Silihdar, i, 244, 443, 485 and ii, 395; Marsigli, ii, 30-1). 
Of these mortars there is frequent mention—, ¢.g., 
at Belgrade in 860/1456 (L. Wadding, Annales 
minorum ..., Rome 1731, xii, 344); at Negroponte 
in 874/1470 (dalla Castellana, 435: “xxx mortali, 
cioé bonbarde, tanto larghe quanto lunghe ... la 
petra di ciascuna dugiento rotoli, che monta libre 
siecento, e butavano in aere, e al cascare cascavano 
entro la terra”); at Skutari (Ishkodra) in 883/1478-9 
(Barletio, 313v, 314r: a mortar throwing shot of 
“mille e dugento libbre in aria’); at Rhodes in 928/ 
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1522 (de Bourbon, 13r-v: mortars hurling ‘“‘pierre de 
marbre” and “‘boulletz de cuyvre ou bronze pleins 
d’artiffice de feu”); and at Malta in 973/1565 (Cirni, 
125r and Bosio, iii, 512, 613: “‘due Morlacchi Petrieri, 
Puno de’quali tirava la palla di due palmi di diametro, 
e altro di tre palmi”). 

On the rate of fire the sources offer no more than 
scattered and incomplete data. At Skutari (Ishkodra) 
in 1478-9 the Ottomans, with eleven great guns in 
action, fired per diem on different occasions 178, 187, 
183, 168, 178, 182, 194, 131, 193 and 173 shots 
against the fortress (Barletio, 31or-v, 313r-v; da 
Lezze, 104). Twelve basilisks, at Rhodes in 1522, are 
said to have fired 130 times in all per diem (Fon- 
tanus, in Lonicerus, ii, 390). A large Ottoman gun, 
throwing shot three quintals in weight, was dis- 
charged 20 times per diem at the siege of Napoli di 
Romania in 1538 (Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, v, 
285). 

Information about the range of the Ottoman 
siege guns is rare. At Malta in 1565 some of the 
Ottoman batteries (later moved closer to the fortress 
walls) fired at first from a distance as great as “mil 
passos, y mas de Sant Ermo” (Verdadera relacion, 
3Iv, 39V, 41©; cf. also Bosio, iii, 534: “in distanza di 
180. canne da Architetto, secondo la nota, che ne 
lascid Girolamo Casser, Ingegniere della Religione’’. 
M. Roberts, Gustavus Adolphus, London 1958, ii, 
228, note 3, suggests that 720 metres would be a 
liberal estimate for the effective range of large 
cannon in the 16th and the 17th centuries). Also 
infrequent are references to the range of the arquebus. 
Ulloa, describing the Djerba campaign of 1560, 
observes of the Ottoman “‘schioppettieri”’ that ‘quei 
loro schioppetti erano si lunghi, che tirando arri- 
vavano a cinquecento. passi”’ (Ulloa, 8v). Ottoman 
arquebusiers fighting at Malta in 1565 and using 
“las escopetas del largor de ix. palmos de cafion, y 
las G menos de siete’”’ maintained an accurate fire at 
a distance of “‘seyscientos passos” (Verdadera relacion, 
34V, 68r; also Bosio, iii, 597, referring to ‘‘archibusoni 
da posta’). 

The gunpowder that the Ottomans used was often 
excellent. It gave off, at Malta in 1565, a white 
smoke—an effect of its fineness—clearly distin- 
guishable from the black smoke of the Christian 
powder (Verdadera relacion, 102v; Cirni, 85r; Bosio, 
iii, 614). Montecucculi also praised it for an excellence 
which revealed itself in “le bruit, la force et la 
longueur des coups” (Montecuculi, 283-4). Ewliya 
Celebi describes the ‘‘othmanl? baritlar!’”’ as moist 
and inclined to befoul the touch-hole of the cannon, 
whereas the powder from Egypt and Baghdad was 
well made—indeed he compares it on a number of 
occasions with the gunpowder obtained from the 
English (Ewliya Celebi, iv, 413; vi, 314; x, 175, 454, 
727. Much powder—some of it among the best at their 
command—came to the Ottomans from Europe and 
in particular from the English and the Dutch: cf. 
BARUD, 1063). A passagein the Tubhfat al-kibar notes, 
however, of the gunpowder from Egypt that it was 
not over-clean, had no great propulsive force and did 
harm, moreover, to the touch-hole of the cannon 
(Tubkfat al-kibar, 71r; also Na‘ima, iii, 52; other 
adverse comments of much later date, in Peter 
Businello Staatsekretars der Republik Venedig 
historische Nachrichien. . .der osmanischen Monarchie, 
in C. W. Liideke, Beschreibung des Ttirkischen 
Reiches, Zweyter Theil, Leipzig 1778, 131, and in 
Schels, 306-7). 

The cannon-balls fired from the Ottoman guns 
might be of stone, iron, lead and even bronze (cf., at 
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Rhodes (1522), Sanuto, xxxiv, 64, 78; at Gran 
(1543), Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, v, 372; and at 
Malta (1565), Verdadera relacion, 121v). Often, 
where possible, the cannon-balls would be collected 
after firing for further use against a fortress (cf., at 
Malta (1565), Cirni, roqr and Bosio, iii, 636). With 
problems of windage in mind the Ottomans often 
wrapped their shot in sheepskins, thus ensuring a 
better effect from the explosion of the charge 
(Montecuculi, 280-1). At Malta in 1565 the Ottoman 
gunners, in preparing the charge for their cannon, 
used sacks of powder proportionate in size to the 
range and to the result which it was desired to 
achieve (cf. Bosio, iii, 614). The great size of their 
siege cannon and the thickness of the gun-barrels led 
the Ottoman fopdjular at times to fire the guns 
without giving them sufficient time to cool (cf. 
Verdadera relacion, 40v, 68r; and, on the cooling of 
guns, Ducas (Bonn 1834), 273 and Foucard, 165). 

The Ottoman gunners—a large proportion of whom 
came from Europe—made use of their cannon in 
accordance with methods practised in the armies of 
Christendom: e¢.g., concentrated fire from batteries 
directed at one particular section of a fortress wall 
(Anticano, 147-8: Crete, 1646; cf. also Petewi, ii, 
193—on the Christian gunners at Gran, 1595); cross- 
fire from various batteries of guns (Bosio, iii, 538-9: 
Malta, 1565); and, in addition, the use of medium 
cannon to cut deep into the walls of a fortress and 
then of the heavier guns to bring down the stone- 
work through the violent impact of large cannon- 
balls (Collado, 24v-25r; Stella, in Schwandtner, i, 
610-1; also BARUD, 1062. On the methods practised 
in Europe cf., ¢.g., Mendoga, 51r-v and Marsigli- 
Veress, 29-30). Sometimes the Ottomans fired 
groups of guns in a regular sequence (Bosio, iii, 309: 
Tripoli in North Africa, 1551). A number of batteries 
might combine to cover the defences of a fortress 
with a “curtain barrage” destined to be raised at, 
but not before the precise moment when the Ottoman 
forces stormed the walls (Bosio, iii, 648: Malta, 
1565). A device employed at Malta in 1565 was the 
placing, close to the fortress walls, of ‘‘alcune picche 
... havendo nella cima certo fuoco artificiato’’, the 
Ottoman gunners being thus enabled to maintain an 
accurate cannon-fire at night-time (Verdadera 
relacion, 98r; Cirni, 113r-v; Bosio, iii, 628, 676. The 
sources for the same siege note, too, the superb skill 
and precision of the Ottoman arquebusiers, even 
when firing in moonlight: Viperanus, 1ov; Bosio, iii, 
539-40, 561, 611). 

Much care and effort was given to the siting of the 
siege guns: there are references, ¢.g., to emplacements 
with “doors” opening and closing, as the cannon 
fired at the fortress (Barletio, 310r: Skutari in 1478-9) ; 
to “bastioni di terra, chiusi e serrati di vimine e 
virgulti, intorno a grossi pali contesti’’ (Bosio, ii, 330: 
Rhodes in 1480); and to ‘“‘mantelletti foderati di 
fuori di grossi tavoloni di legno incastrati con travi, 
e dentro erano pieni di terra, molto ben pestata e 
battuta” (Bosio, ii, 553: Rhodes in 1522—cf. also 
Fontanus, in Lonicerus, ii, 390). Where earth was 
lacking (as in rock-bound Malta), ‘‘sacas de lana, 
gumenas viejas, tiendas viejas, y velas’” might be 
used to build “‘bestiones, trincheas, y hinchir fossos” 
or “cueros de bueyes para reparos, y muchos de 
cabras ... para hazer bestiones’’ or even ‘“‘paglia 
con del lino a fare ripari da piantare l’artiglieria” 
(Verdadera relacion, 22v, 23t and Cirni, 53v: Malta 
in 1565). There is mention, too, of pre-fabricated 
materials and devices, ¢g., at Malta in 1565: (i) 
wooden frames filled with earth and employed as 
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“cestones para las piecas” (Verdadera relation, 37v); 
(ii) ‘‘tronere di legno fatte 4 posta per piantare 
lartiglieria, le quali fermavano con certi chiodi 
grossissimi” (Cirni, 46v); and (iii) ‘i fusi di ferro, i 
ceppi, le piatteforme, i gabbioni, e le troniere di 
legnami, tutte fatte, e pronte’” (Bosio, iii, 512). At 
Rhodes in 1522 some of the Ottoman guns, set on 
“tavoloni”, fired on the fortress at night, being 
covered over with earth and sand in the day-time, so 
that the Christians might not locate them (Bosio, ii, 
554). Each gun emplacement was furnished, it would 
seem, with flags equal in number to the cannon 
established there (Verdadera relacion, 77v-78r and 
Cirni, 53v: Malta in 1565). The Ottomans also built 
defences for the protection of their arquebusiers—, 
e.g., during the Djerba campaign of 1560, “‘tre 
bastioni in forma rotonda, 4 modo di torrione, di 
legname fortemente con travi incatenati, terrapienati 
di fascine, e terra” (Ulloa, 36v) and, at Szigetvdr in 
1566, “‘certi bastioni di molte sacca di lana, e bam- 
bace, dietro a’ quali stando i Gianizzari, senza 
pericolo assaltavano le mura”’ (Impresa di Zighet, in 
Sansovino, 454r-v). How great was the forethought 
given at need to the exact location of the guns and 
of the arquebusiers can be inferred from the fact 
that Mehemmed II—with the siege of 1480 in mind— 
caused drawings to be made beforehand of the forti- 
fications at Rhodes (Bosio, ii, 315). 

The Ottomans had at their command instruments 
of siege warfare other than guns and mortars. Amongst 
them was the kkumbara (kumbara), i.e., bombs and 
grenades of various kinds—, ¢.g., “khumbara hawan- 
lari” (Silihdar, i, 244 and ii, 47); a large khumbara 
weighing 70 okkas (Silihdar, i, 595); ‘“‘kazan (kazghan) 
kumbara’”’ (Ewliya Celebi, viii, 398, 414); “sepet 
khumbarast” (Silihdar, ii, 395, also Nusretndme, 
ed. 1. Parmaksizoglu, if/i-3, Istanbul 1962-4, 
i, 81); “eer humbarase” (Nusretndme, i, 81); “comlek 
kumbarast’” (Ewliya Celebi, v, 191); and “shisheden 
macmil khumbaralar” (Na‘ima, iv, 140. Cf. also 
on the khumbara BARUD, 1063). As for hand grenades 
(e.g., Of glass (sirca (shishe) el kumbaralart) or of 
bronze (tundj el khumbarast)—cf. Ewliya Celebi, 
ii, 119 and viii, 414, 432; Rashid, i, 208; also 
Cacavelas, 138, 139 and BARUp, 1063) much use 
was made of them, above all in 1667-9 during 
the siege of Candia in Crete (Rashid, i, 208: the 
Ottomans manufactured per diem in the course 
of the siege 1000 bronze hand grenades—cf. also 
Silihdar, i, 484 and Scheither, 77. Marsigli, ii, 33 
observes, however, that the Ottoman “granata da 
mano, pure mal fatta, é di effetto assai tenue’’). 

The sources mention quite often other techniques 
and devices that the Ottomans used in their siege 
warfare—, eé.g., (i) the firing, from their cannon, of 
small shot, lengths of chain (Ewliya Celebi, x, 676; 
Silihdar, i, 337: “‘sacma ve demir zendjirler’’ and i, 
705: “‘zendjir dolu toplar’’) and also pieces of iron 
(A. N. Kurat, Prut Sefert, ii, Ankara 1953, 752: 
“demir partalart’—cf. in addition the Lettera 
scritta ... da Venetia: “un Pezzo di Bronzo carico di 
Lanterne, e Balle da Moschetto’’. Bosio, iii, 641-2 
mentions that the Ottomans, at Malta in 1565, con- 
structed a “‘barile cerchiato di ferro’’ and furnished 
with an explosive charge and a fuse, the inside being 
full of ‘‘scaglie di ferro, di pezzi di catene, e di sassi’’); 
(ii) the use of ‘“‘giinderlii khumbara’’ (explosive and 
combustible devices affixed to long poles or pikes: 
Selaniki, 40—cf. also Bosio, iii, 562) and of khumbara 
filled with iron fragments (Na‘ima, i, 304); and (iii) 
the employment of ‘‘palle di fuoco’’ compounded of 
resin, pitch, sulphur, wax, oil and the like (Barletio, 
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313), of ‘‘boulletz de cuyvre ou bronze plains d’artif- 
fice de feu’’ (de Bourbon, 13r-v) and of gunpowder in 
‘“‘peaux de chevre’’ furnished with a méche or fuse 
(Marsigli, ii, 34). The Ottomans made use, moreover, 
of “naff, katran, kaynar su’ and of “‘kol, kirec, naft 
ve katranli pacavra ve yorghan parcalar” (Ewliya 
Celebi, v, 191, 201; cf. also Na‘ima, iv, 140: “naft 
tle bulashmish ba‘dt kirbas partalar’’). 

There is frequent reference to the Ottoman use of 
“sacchi di polvere’” provided with a fuse and 
intended to be thrown at close quarters—cf., ¢.g., 
Verdadera relacion, 252v; Cirni, 6or, 65r-v; Bosio, 
ii, 571 and iii, 559 (‘“‘certi sacchetti loro di fuoco 
artificiato, ne’ quali era una pignattina di terra 
fragilissima piena di fuoco, la quale nel percuotere 
in terra, o ne’ capi de’ nostri rompendosi, accendeva, 
s’infiammava una mistura, che tenacissimamente 
attaccandosi, fin al ferro istesso voracemente, et 
efficacemente ardeva, e consumava”), 628, 643; 
Veress, Campania Crestinilor, 59; Brusoni, Candia, 
ii, 162; Dietz, 62; Marsigli, ii, 33 ff.; Réder von 
Diersburg, i, 207 (‘‘dass schlimmeste aber ist Ihr 
verfluchtes pulver, welches sie in sackhen 
werffen’’: letter of Ludwig von Baden, dated 1686). 
Inflammable materials also served as smoke-screens 
covering the Ottoman forces engaged in the digging 
of trenches (Anticano, Frammenti, 83; Brusoni, 
Candia, i, 26; Ferrari, 132), as fire-balls intended to 
give illumination at night (de La Solaye, 77-78) and 
as poisonous mixtures useful in combat underground 
in the galleries of mines and counter-mines (Brusoni, 
Candia, ii, 157: ‘“‘misture malefiche, e velenose, che 
col fumo, e col fetore ammazzano”’). Against the 
artificial fire and other combustibles of the Christians 
oxhides, sheepskins and goatskins offered protection 
to the Ottoman forces in their siege operations 
(Verdadera relacion, 981; Bosio, ii, 572; Ephémérides 
Daces, ii, 266). 

Other devices and stratagems are noted in some of 
the sources. It was in the course of the long Hun- 
garian war of 1593-1606 that the Ottomans came to 
know the “aghadj fop’’, i.e., the petard (Petewi, ii, 
212-3; Na‘ima, i, 190; Ewliya Celebi, vii, 312-3; 
Brusoni, Candia, i, 42; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, 
vii, 353). Ropes and hooks served at times to pull 
down the defences of a fortress (Cirni, 103r, 114V; 
Bosio, iii, 556, 644, 679; Vivonne, 248). Bombs 
might be thrown with increased effect in groups, 
when the sun was in the eyes of the foe, and grenades 
could be used at long range, if cast from slings 
(Scheither, 75, 77). Examples are not wanting, 
moreover, of false attacks at night with the intention 
to wear down the resistance of the besieged forces 
(Verdadera relacion, 49v, 79v), of feigned sounds of 
marching (drums, pipes, etc.) and the astute placing 
of “padiglioni finti’? to draw off hostile gun-fire 
(Brusoni, Candia, i, 26) and of cannon firing blank 
shot in order to deceive a beleaguered garrison 
(Verdadera relacton, 85v). 

The Ottomans—over and above guns and am- 
munition—took with them perforce into the field 
large supplies of equipment: ¢.g., pick-axes, shovels, 
crow-bars, axes, anvils, bellows, timber, ropes, nails 
of various kinds, cauldrons, stores of pitch, tar, 
linseed oil and petroleum, of iron and lead, of wool 
and cotton, quick-match (fitil), saltpetre, sacks, 
hides of oxen, sheep and goats—all relevant to siege 
warfare (cf., ¢.g., the supplies gathered for the siege 
of Candia in 1667-9 (Rashid,-i, 204-5) and for the 
campaign of 1683 against Vienna (Grzegorzewski, 
265 ff., nos. 2 and 30; cf. also Ch. Boethius, Rukm- 
belorbter und Triumph-leuchtender Kriegs-Helm, 
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Niirnberg 1686, i, 153; Assedio di Vienna ... 1683 

Racconto Istorico di L. A[nguisciola ?), 
Modena 1684, 77; Cacavelas, 138 ff.; and Zenarolla, 
99 ff. for the spoils which fell to the Christians at 
Vienna in 1683 and at Alba Regalis (Stuhlweissen- 
burg) in 1688). On the munitions that the Ottomans 
assigned to some of their Hungarian fortresses cf: 
Magyarorszagi Tork Kincstéri Defterek (A Magyar 
Tudomdnyos Akadémia Torténelmi Bizottsaga. 
Forditotté| Dr. Laszlofalvi Velics Antal), 2 Ké6t., 
Budapest 1886-90, i, 189 ff. and ii, 3 ff. (Buda, 
Gran, Pécs, Siklos, Szeged, etc.) and also Veress, 
Gyula Varos Oklevéltdra, 452 ff. 

The actual investment of a fortress involved the 
digging of approach trenches (sidan yollart) vertical 
to the walls, but sinuous rather than rectilinear, in 
order to give protection from the fire of the besieged 
foe; lateral trenches (meteris) parallel to the walls 
branched off from the sidan yollari; and redoubts 
(‘“‘domus dame’’) covered with timber and earth had 
to be constructed on the outer rim of the fosse, over 
against the glacis of the fortress (de La Feuillade, 
45-6, 56; de La Solaye, 325; Marsigli, ii, 138-9). At 
times ingenious devices seem to have been used for 
throwing earth excavated from the trenches forward 
into the fortress ditch (Bosio, iii, 614: Malta in 1565). 
Bridges or ramps of wooden beams plastered with 
wet earth as a defence against artificial fire aided the 
assault forces to cross the ditches and storm the 
walls (cf., at Rhodes in 1480, Bosio, ii, 327; and, at 
Malta in 1565, Cirni, 56v, 68r, also Bosio, iii, 547-8, 
568, 609-10, 611). 

The subterranean mines (/aghimlar) hollowed out 
beneath the walls of a fortress might consist of 
several galleries each with its terminal chamber, 
often containing a large amount of gunpowder (cf. 
Ewliya Celebi, viii, 424: a mine with three galleries 
and three chambers; Na‘ima, iv, 143: 150 kanjars of 
powder in a single mine; Montecuculi, 345: “des 
mines simples, doubles et triples l’une sur l’autre... 
trés profondes ... de 120 et de 150 barils de poudre 
et davantage’’. See also, however, Scheither, 72, 
who, in writing of the Ottoman mines at Candia in 
1667-9, observes that ‘“‘massen sie nicht den vierdten 
Theil so viel als die Unserige gesprengt so auch nur 
Vocaten gewesen und die meisten ohne sonderlichen 
Schaden abgelauffen”), Numerous data on Ottoman 
mines are to be found in the sources for the war in 
Crete (1645-69)—cf. BARUD, 1063; further references 
in Ewliya Celebi, v, 135 (‘“‘puskurma barutlu laghim- 
lar”); Rashid, i, 143 (“kubtrlar ve puskurmalar ve 
laghimlar’’); also Bosio, iii, 618-9; J. D. Barovius, 
Commentarii de rebus Ungaricis, in M. G. Kovachich, 
Scriptores rerum Hungaricarum minores hactenus 
tnediti, Buda 1798, ii, 370; Istv4n Szamoskézy, 
Toérténeti Maradvanyai, ed. Sandor Szilagyi, Masodik 
Kotet (1598-9), in Magyar Térténelmi Emlthek: 
irék, xxviii (Budapest 1876), 176-7; Feldziige des 
Prinzen Eugen, i, 623-4; Marsigli, ii, 37 ff.; and 
J. B. Schels, Militar-Verfassung des ttirkischen 
Reiches, in Oestretchische militdrische Zeitschrift 
(Zweyte Auflage der Jahrgange 1811 und 1812, 
Bd. 2, Vienna 1820), 322-3. 

Ottoman siege warfare—practised with remarkable 
success at Constantinople (1453), at Rhodes (1522) 
and, although without ultimate triumph, at Malta 
(1565), all fortresses of vast defensive strength— 
reached perhaps its culmination in the siege of 
Candia (1667-9). The techniques exemplified in this 
siege warfare derived in general from the procedures 
and methods current in Western Europe, experts of 
Christian origin holding from the first a vital réle in 
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the transmission, to the Ottomans, of the siege lore 
familiar to the armies of Christendom (cf. BARUD, 
1062, ro63-4)—at Candia, e.g., the Dutch, the 
English and the French did much to bring about the 
final success of the Ottoman forces (I. Dujéev, 
Avvisi di Ragusa, Documenti sull’Impero Turco nel 
secolo XVII e sulla guerra di Candia (Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta, no. ror), Rome 1935, 159; 
Brusoni, Candia, i, 23: “numero grande d’Ingegnieri 
Francesi e Fiaminghi’; and N. Barozzi and G. 
Berchet, Le Relazioni degli Statt Europei lette al 
Senato daglt Ambasciatori Veneziani nel secolo 
decimosettimo, ser. 5: Turchia, Venice 1866-71, ii, 
231-2: a statement of Giovanni Morosini di Alvise, 
formerly bailo of Venice at Istanbul, that the bombs 
and grenades which the English supplied to the 
Ottomans and which the Dutch, in particular, 
taught them how to use with the best effect had 
contributed ‘sommamente alla caduta di Candia’). 

The success of the Ottomans at Candia and else- 
where also rested, however, on factors enabling 
them to excel in the practical and manual aspects of 
siege-craft such as the digging of trenches and 
emplacements or the preparation of mines—, 1.e., 
on their command over large resources of human 
labour (e.g., ‘azab troops and levies amongst the 
local populations) and on the existence, within the 
empire, of skilled mining communities available for 
use in war (cf., in general, R. Anhegger, Bettrage zur 
Geschichte des Bergbaus im osmanischen Reich 
(Istanbuler Schriften, nos. 2, 14 and 14a), Istanbul 
1943-5; also BAROD, 1063). Of like importance, 
moreover, was their access to vast quantities of the 
munitions (gunpowder, metals, timber, etc.) indis- 
pensable for siege warfare on the grand scale (cf. 
Feldziige des Prinzen Eugen, i, 623). 

And yet these factors tended to diminish in value. 
The r1th/17th and 12th/18th centuries saw, in 
Europe, a rapid development in the art of warfare. 
There was, through the efforts of men like Vauban, 
a marked advance in the science of fortification. 
Austria, having acquired Belgrade in 1718, fortified 
the town anew. Among the French officers present 
with the forces of the Sultan before Belgrade in 1739 
the common view was that the Ottomans, with their 
accustomed methods of siege warfare, would not be 
able to capture the fortress (de Warnery, Remarques 
sur le Militaire des Turcs, Leipzig and Dresden 1770, 
51-2). Even more significant was the growth, in 
Europe, of better techniques for the manufacture of 
cannon. The disasters which befell the Ottoman 
armies during the Hungarian war of 1683-99—at 
the siege of Buda in 1686 no less than on the field of 
battle as at Zenta in 1697—-must be ascribed in no 
small degree to the effectiveness of the Christian 
field-guns (cf. Mémoires du Maréchal de Villars, ed. 
de Vogiié, i, Paris 1884, 380, where the Maréchal 
writes of the Austrians that ‘“‘leur artillerie de 
campagne est trés belle et trés bien servie, et c’est 
peut-estre ce qui a le plus contribué aus aventages 
qu’ils ont remportés pendant cette guerre sur les 
Turcs’”). At a later date Maurice de Saxe, bearing 
in mind perhaps the recent advances in fortification 
and also the appearance—as in the last phases of 
the Austrian Succession War (1740-8)—of cannon 
powerful enough to overcome the new defences (cf. 
G. von Scharnhorst, Handbuch fiir Offiziere, Erster 
Theil: Artillerie, Hanover 1804, i, 18), was con- 
strained to observe of fortresses in general that 
“tous les anciens ne valent rien, les modernes ne 
valent guére mieux” (Maurice Comte de Saxe, Mes 
réveries, ed. Pérau, Amsterdam and Leipzig 1757, | 


ii, 11). The old tradition of siege warfare was in fact 
becoming obsolete. It was imperative that the 
Ottomans acquire the latest techniques evolved in 
Europe—but it was also difficult for them to abandon 
methods which had for long been crowned with 
great and undeniable success. Of their grave mis- 
fortunes in war against Austria and Russia between 
1683 and 1792 it can, with justice, be said—as it was 
indeed said of their operations before Belgrade in 
1739—that ‘‘ils ne se laissent pas gouverner des 
Chrétiens, et ne se fient pas assez 4 eux, pour suivre 
leurs conseils’’ (de Warnery, 51-2). 

Bibliography: further to that given in the 
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Z Sidillatéw Rumelijskich epoki wyprawy Wiedens- 
kiej. Akita Tureckie (Archiwum Naukowe, Dziat 1., 
vi/t), Lwow 1912; Kananos, Bonn 1838; Dukas, 
Bonn 1834; J. Cacavelas, The Siege of Vienna by 
the Turks in 1683, ed. and trans. F. H. Marshall, 
Cambridge 1925; C. Dapontés, Ephémérides Daces 
ou Chronique de la Guerre de Quatre Ans (1736-1739), 
ed. E. Legrand, Paris 1880-8, i, 206f., ii, 266; 
Giornale dell’ assedio di Constantinopoli di Nicold 
Barbaro, ed. E. Cornet, Vienna 1856; Iacopo dalla 
Castellana, Perdita di Negroponte, in Archivio Storico 
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vi. — INDIA 


Walled towns and fortifications had existed in 
India long before the beginning of the Christian era; 
they increased in number from the 6th century 
A.D. onwards because of the lack of a central govern- 
ment, the increasing dominance of the local chief- 
tains, and the peculiar administrative system of the 
Radjpits, which in many ways resembled the 
European feudal system. In the north Indian plains, 
where the ground was level, these fortifications were 
built on artificial mounds, the earth for which was 
obtained from the foot of the site, thus providing an 
enclosure of a ditch or a large pond for the protection 
of the fort. Thick jungles and impenetrable screens of 
bamboos made them inaccessible. A number of 
smaller forts which stood on the route of the march 
of the Ghaznawid and Ghirid armies were levelled 
to the ground by them while the strongholds of 
Multan, Thaneswar, Lahore, Delhi, Kannawdj and 
Adjmér, which offered stubborn resistance, were 
blockaded, stormed and captured. In the Deccan, 
the forts constructed on the precipitous rocky hills 
or boulderstrewn hills with wide moats defending the 
curtain were impregnable for the siege engines and 
the devices of those days. Similarly numerous 
summits of the hill range running north-east through 
the south of Radjasthan and the hills of Malwa are 
provided with strong fortifications, which even in 
their present condition are most imposing structures. 

Strongholds were defended by the garrison from | 
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the thick outer walls, at places 31 to 35 feet wide 
(Bidjapur), with bastions, parapets and battlements. 
Gateways in some cases were defended by barbicans 
and loopholed crenellations and machicolations at 
parapet level (Golkonda). They were provided with 
strong guard-rooms, which existed at other strategic 
points. Considerable improvements were made by 
the Turks and the Mughals to the existing fortifi- 
cations and new ones were also added, Flame-shaped 
battlements were introduced by ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji 
in the fortified town of Sirl, lying two miles north-east 
of Old Delhi, which was built for checking the Mongol 
invasions. Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk made 
arrangements of defence from three tiers carried all 
round the walls and bastions in his Tughlukabad. 
The internal faces of the walls of ‘Adilabad, built by 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk, are constructed with 
continuous wall arcades, which provide ample posts 
for guards and have the additional advantage of 
localizing any breach made by the besiegers. Most 
of the strongholds of the Deccan built under the 
Bahmanids or their successors were a bulwark against 
huge armies from the north. The defensive works of 
Malwa, when occupied by the provincial dynasties, 
were further fortified by them and imposing citadels 
added. 

The gateways bore the main brunt of the enemy’s 
onslaught. The curtain walls of hill fortresses are 
reached by sinuous paths or through long serpentine 
loops, protected by a strong wall on one side and the 
precipitous hills on the other. The gateways of the 
forts on level ground, often eight in number (Fathpur 
Sikri), are flanked by a bastion on either side and 
were defended by two or more tiers of guard rooms 
or a strong barbican, which in some cases took the 
form of a large bastion. Forts built on the bank of 
a river were defended on one side by the river and 
on the other by ditches with draw-bridges at the 
gates. Parapets, barbicans, bastions and battlements 
not suited to the use of artillery were later remodelled 
to adjust them to artillery fire. The citadels of most 
of the old fortifications rebuilt by the Muslims are 
formidable structures with powerful double walls 
and strongly fortified gates. 

Siegecraft offered little scope for the genius of the 
Turkish or the Mughul method of warfare, which lay 
more in the active work of attack. It was only as a 
last resort that the Turks, Mughuls or Radjpits took 
refuge in their strongholds. Even then they did not 
seek to tire out the patience or the resources of the 
besiegers but often rushed out to give battle on a 
slight provocation from the assailants. Generally 
with no openings near the ground to be battered in, 
the forts had an almost endless capacity for passive 
resistance. Even a small garrison could hold out so 
long as its provisions lasted or it was not demoralized. 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir, the earliest Turkish authority, 
who wrote on warfare under Iletmish, attached the 
utmost importance to the use of stratagem and 
treachery and to winning over the besieged by 
promises. Shér Khan in his early career obtained 
possession of Réhtas (945/1538) by treachery. Bands 
of soldiers were deputed by the besiegers to ravage the 
neighbourhood and the garrison was isolated from 
the outer world by cutting off supplies. Starvation 
was the one form of siege craft which the garrison 
was wholly unable to withstand. Scaling-ladders, 
though of little use against au efficient defence, were 
the most convenient of all the tools for capturing a 
fort. Attempts were made to fill the moat round the 
fort by throwing in stones, logs, sand-bags etc. Rope- 
ladders and nooses remained in use till the end of the 
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r2th/r8th century. Three hundred assailants scaled 
the ramparts of the Campanir fort on a moon-lit 
night by driving spikes into a smooth surface of the 
wall of the fort at a place discovered by Humayin 
himself, who had seen a party of grain dealers 
emerging from the thicket which surrounded the 
fort (943/1536). Only very active espionage or a 
sheer stroke of luck saved the garrison from the 
disastrous consequences of such surprises. Attempts 
were made to secure entrance by battering a way in 
with the help of elephants provided with a frontlet 
of steel, for the outer gates were generally made of 
very heavy timber about 6 inches thick, plated and 
studded with sharp iron spikes of different shapes 3 
to 13 inches long, arranged in horizontal tiers and 
further strengthened by large battens behind. 

Along with the above devices pashib and gargadj 
were constructed by the besiegers to breach the fortress 
with mandjaniks or ‘arrddas, and later with mortars. 
The pdshib was a raised platform constructed by 
filling the space between the top of the fort wall and 
the base of the besieger’s camp below, with bags of 
sand or earth. Gargadjes were movable towers, such 
as ‘Ala? al-Din used in the siege of Ranthambor. 
They were similar to the sarkob or mukdbil kob which 
Rami than constructed on large boats on the Ganges 
(945/1538) for battering in the walls of Cunar, as it 
could not be captured from the parts lying on the 
land-side. These towers were very strong structures 
with solid beams covered by raw hides, tiles, or earth 
to protect them from the liquid combustibles thrown 
by the garrison. They could be destroyed only by 
hurling heavy stores or by a sortie. Sabat, which is 
also mentioned by Amir Khusraw, ‘is a word”, 
according to Nizam al-Din Ahmad Bakhshi, “used to 
express two walls, the foundations of which are laid 
at a distance of about one musket-shot (from the 
fort), and under the protection of planks, which are 
fastened together by raw hides, and are made strong, 
and forming something like a lane are carried to the 
wall of the fort”. Ten hoi1semen could ride abreast 
inside the sdbat which was carried forward from 
Akbar’s battery for the conquest of Citor (975/ 
1567-8). A man mounted on an elephant and with a 
spear in his hand could pass inside it. Mandjaniks 
and ‘arrddas were the engines which the assailants 
and defenders both used, before they were gradually 
replaced by artillery, though Akbar during the siege 
of Asirgarh used mandjaniks too. They were of 
different varieties. Mandjanik i-‘arués hurled stones 
in all directions. The mandjanik-i dew (gigantic 
mandjanik), mandjanik-i rawan (mandjanik which 
threw missiles briskly), ‘arrdda-i yak-riy (simple 
‘arrada), ‘arrdda-i garddn (rotating ‘arrada), ‘arrada-i 
Rhufta (stationary ‘arrdda), ‘arrada-i rawan (“arrdda 
throwing missiles briskly) mentioned by Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir are nowhere described and their nature can 
be guessed only from their names. They worked on 
the principles of torsion or counterpoise and consisted 
of two stout posts joined by a double or quadruple 
set of ropes, which untwisting themselves hurled the 
rock or ball with a high elliptic trajectory. Maghribi 
was another variety of mandjanik or ‘arrdda, and was 
used by both the besiegers and the besieged. The 
Mandjanik-t ‘artis which Muhammad b, Kasim used 
in the siege of Débal [see DAYBUL] in Sindh (92/711-2) 
is said to have required five hundred men to work it. 
The kkarak (drill) was identical with the ram in con- 
struction. The workers drew its chain or rope back 
as far as they could and then released it to dash the 
sharp iron point against the wall. The carkh, identical 
with the ballista, was a magnified form of cross-bow, 
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and was used for discharging heavy bolts and long 
shafts at objects out of the range of ordinary arrows 
and spears. The zambérak and nim ¢carkh were 
varieties of the above. The toda (heap) ensured a more 
perfect use of the bows and arrows; mantelets, 
shields and a temporary wall of planks or earth 
protected the workers who were employed to work 
the siege-engines from the fire or stone hurled by the 
besiegers. Falakhans or gophans (slings) were also 
used for discharging stones and lighter missiles. 
Other implements required by the besiegers were 
palisades, fire-shovels, pick-axes and spades, Besides 
stones, boiling pitch, naphtha and darts were 
generally used as missiles, 

The use of artillery in the 1oth;16th and the 11th/ 
17th centuries did not greatly lighten the task of 
besiegers. At the siege of Candiri (934/1528) the stone 
discharge of the mortar could produce no tangible 
result. During the assault on Ray Sén (950/1543) all 
the brass that could be procured from the bazaar 
and the tents of the besiegers (pots, dishes and 
drinking vessels) had to be used for mortars, which 
bombarded the fort from all directions. Though 
Akbar had, at the siege of Ranthambor, had sdbdt 
prepared, fifteen culverins, each of which could 
discharge boulders weighing five maunds and seven 
maunds and haft djosh (made of seven metals) balls, 
were carried by 500 labourers to the top of the hill 
and were placed opposite the fort for bombarding the 
citadel. The defending garrison, along with musket 
and cannon fire, rolled down large masses of stone 
from hill fortresses, which bounded along with great 
velocity and crushed to pieces all those on whom 
they fell, and the assailants were swept down. 

Mining was certainly the most effective of all the 
devices for capturing a stronghold not situated on 
solid rocks or high ground. Muhammad b. Kasim 
sought to demolish the walls of Rawar Fort in Sindh 
(92/712) through mining. Amir Mas‘ad had mines 
sprung at five places in the walls of the fort of Hansi 
before it could be stormed (428/1037). The best device 
which the besieged could employ against mining was 
to counter-mine and fill up the cavity. Kambar 
Diwana, who was besieged in the fo.t of Badain at 
the end of Humayiin’s reign (962/1555), was able to 
detect the mine that was being dug from outside the 
fort by putting his ears to the ground, exactly at the 
spot where the finishing touches were being given to 
it by the besiegers, and so thwarted their efforts. 
Before the invention of gun-powder the cavity was 
filled with straw, wood and other combustible 
material. When the beams which supported the 
cavity were burnt, the wall collapsed into the 
hole, and a breach was produced. Subsequently 
the mine was filled with gun-powder and fuses 
were laid. Often more than one mine was laid 
to ensure speedy reduction of the fort, but the 
process was nevertheless fraught with grave risks, 
At the siege of Citor (December 1567), Akbar had two 
mines laid under the bastions which were close 
to each other. Fire was set to both simultaneously 
but the match of one, being shorter, exploded 
earlier, hurling that bastion into the air. The Mughuls 
rushed forward to force their entry through the 
breach. At that moment, the fire reached the other 
mine and the second bastion was also blown up, 
killing a large number of the imperial forces. The 
countermining done by the officers of Abu ’l-Hasan, 
the ruler of Golkonda, proved highly disastrous to the 
Mughuls, who had carried three mines from the siege 
trenches under the bastion. The garrison quietly 
abstracted all the powder with the fuses from one 
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mine and leaving some powder in the other two, 
filled them with water. The explosion from the two 
mines caused terrible havoc to the imperial forces, 
while the firing of the third mine was a fiasco. 
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HISAR, in Turkish ‘castle, fortress, citadel, 
stronghold’, a common component of place-names in 
Turkey. The best-known are the two castles which 
control the narrowest point of the Bosphorus {see 
BOGHAZ-itt]: on the Asiatic side Anadolu Hisari 
[q.v.], also called in earlier times Giizel Hisar (‘beau- 
tiful castle’), on the European side Rumeli Hisari 
[g.v.], also called Boghaz-Kesen (‘the barrier of the 
Bosphorus’). The former, situated between Kandilli 
and Kanlica, was built by the Ottoman sultan 
Bayezid I in 797/1395 in preparation for the siege of 
Constantinople which he was planning; the latter, 
situated between Bebek and Emirgan, was built by 
Mehemmed II in 856/1452 at the beginning of his 
reign and for the same purpose, to block the passage 
through the Bosphorus of grain ships from the 
Crimea. 

Hisar is further found as a component of numerous 
place-names in Anatolia, notably: Karacahisar, a 
ruined site south of Eskisehir; Afyonkarahisar 
(‘Opium black castle’), in earlier times also Kara- 
hisdr-i Sahib (so called after the Seldjik vizier Fakhr 
al-Din); Sebinkarahisar (‘Alum black castle’) in 
north-east Anatolia (in the vildyet of Giresun); 
Develikarahisar (vil. Kayseri); Giizelhisar Aydin 
(nowadays called only Aydin, chef-lieu of the 
vildyet), the ancient Tralles; Akhisar (‘White castle’, 
vil, Manisa); Kochisar (‘Rams’ castle’, near Tuz 
golii, vil, Ankara); Eski Hisar, a ruined castle near 
Gebze, which occupies the site of the ancient 
Lybissa; Koyulhisar on the Kelkit (vil. Sivas); 
Sivrihisar (‘Pointed castle’, vil, Eskisehir); Uchisar 
(‘Frontier castle’) and Ortahisar (‘Middle castle’), 
places in the cave-district of Urgiip-Géreme (vil. 
Kayseri). Ibn Battita mentions (ii, 269 = tr. Gibb, 
ii, 424) a Kulhisar (7.e., probably Gdlhisar, ‘Lake 
castle’) in the district around Egridir, but the exact 
location is not known; in older sources there fre- 
quently appears mention of a place Karahisar-i 
Behramshah (F. Taeschner, Wegenetz, index), which 
must have been situated in the bend of the Halys 
(Kizil Irmak) in central Anatolia; Yarhisar, not far 
from Bilecik, is mentioned in the early Ottoman 
chronicles. 

In Rumeli was Aladja Hisar, the Ottoman name 
for Krugevac in Yugoslavia. Hisarcik (‘Little castle’) 
is a village near Alacam (vil. Samsun); Hisarltk in 
the vildyet of Canakkale marks the site of Troy. 

(Ci. Huart-[Fr. TAESCHNER]) 

HISAR, main town of a district in Transoxania, 
is situated on the Khanaka, a tributary of the Ka- 
firnihan, 675 metres above sea level, in a fertile but 
humid and unhealthy region, bounded by the Zaraf- 
shan and the Kizil Su (cf. Cleinow and R. Olzscha, 
Turkestan, Heidelberg 1942, 187; illustration of the 
town at the beginning of the roth century in Fr. v. 
Schwarz, Turkestan, Freiburg/Br. 1900, 233). 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Transoxania 
early in the 2nd/8th century, the place was called 
Shim4n and constituted a small independent 
principality, which later came under the rule of 


Caghaniyan [g.v.] (Barthold, Turkestan, 74, 185). In 
early Islamic times, the place was well known for 
its cultivation of saffron, which was widely exported 
(Istakhri, 298=Ibn Hawkal, 477; Mukaddasi, 284, 
289 f.). The inhabitants were considered prosperous, 
but unruly and inimical to stable government; this 
was a matter of some seriousness, since Shaman 
remained for centuries a last bulwark against the 
Turks of Central Asia (Yakat, iii, 337 = Beirut ed. 
1957, ili, 373 f., s.v. Shiim4n; also, ibid., iii, 88, iv, 
196). At this period Hisar was smaller than Tirmidh 
[g.v.] and formed one community with WaAshgird. 
It was only at the beginning of the 8th/14th 
century, in the time of Timir [¢.v.], that the name 
Shiman was replaced by that of Hisdr-i Shadm4n, 
or simply Hisar(ak). This name has survived ever 
since. In the middle of the 8th/14th century Hisar 
had a local Beg (amir), and later became one of 
Timir’s armouries (zarrddkhana) (‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar- 
nama, ed. Ulahdad, Calcutta 1885-88, ii, 49, 52, 450, 
452, 464; Nizam al-Din Shami, Zafarndma, ed. F. 
Tauer, Prague 1956, ii, 14). Thereafter Hisar formed 
part of the territory ruled by the Timiarids [g.v.], 
amongst whom Mahmiid Mirza (873/1469-899/1494), 
ason of Abii Sa‘id, was particularly outstanding. His 
influence extended as far as the Hindi Kish (Babur- 
nama, ed. A. S. Beveridge, GMS, i, 26 b, 56b). During 
the battles which raged repeatedly back and forth 
between Babur and the Shaybanids [g.v.], Hisar 
was greatly devastated in the winter of 917/1511-12; 
starvation drove the people to cannibalism, and only 
600 inhabitants are said to have survived (Tarikh-i 
Rashidi, ed. Denison Ross, 260-3). After the collapse 
of the Shaybanids Hisar fell into the hands of the 
Turkmen tribe of Yiiz and—like four other begliks— 
was able to maintain what was to all intents and 
purposes an independent position in relation to the 
Amirs of Bukhara. The town was at this time 
surrounded by strong walls. Only after the Russian 
conquest of Bukhara in 1868 was the town (trans- 
cribed in Russian Gissar) and its hinterland really 
subject to the Amirs. Nevertheless the district con- 
tinued to be an independent province, in which 
Ozbeks, Tadjiks (on the mountain slopes) and gipsies 
lived (Schwarz, 47). It enclosed the southern part 
of the Amirate of Bukhara on the lower reaches of 
the Wakhsh and on the KAfirnihan, aud had its own 
governors, these being at times princes of the ruling 
family. The region was first opened up for scientific 
investigation by a Russian expedition in 1875. The 
last of its governors, Ibrahim Beg, of the Tadjik 
tribe of Lakai, remained loyal to his overlord even 
after the overthrow of the dynasty by the Bolsheviks 
in 1920, and defended Hisar against them until 1923. 
Then in 1926 he retreated through Tadjikistan to 
Afghanistan (A. Z. V. Togan, Bugiinkii Tiirkili, 
Istanbul 1942-7, 206, 255 f., 438 f., 466 f.; B. Hayit, 
Turkestan, Darmstadt 1956, 182, 519). Since 1924 
Hisar has formed part of Tadjikistan (a Republic of 
the USSR from 1929). The ancient saffron industry 
has died out. In the r9th century corn and flax were 
the principal crops. In the zoth century there was a 
substantial production of silk and silk poplin, and of 
cutlery. The southern border of the beghik of Hisar 
extended to the Alai mountains; thus the southern 
watershed of the Zarafsh4n valley acquired the name 
of Hisar mountains (with elevations of up tv 5700 m.). 
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HISAR, ‘App at-Hak(k) SHINASI (mod. Turkish 
Abdiilhak Sinasi Hisar), 1888-1963, Turkish 
writer, born in Rumelihisari, a summer village on 
the European shores of the Bosphorus. His family 
were of the upper-class Ottoman Civil Service. His 
father Mahmid Djelal al-Din was an enlightened 
modernist of his day having had two years’ education 
in Paris and being the editor of various literary 
magazines, particularly of Kkazine-i Ewrak, to which 
leading writers of the Tanzimat School and their 
followers contributed. An ardent supporter of 
modernism, he named his eldest son ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Shinasi, a combination of the names of the pioneer 
Tanzimat writers (Ibrahim) Shinasi and ‘Abd al- 
Hak Hamid (gq.v.]. (His second son Selim Niizhet 
Gergek, 1891-1945, was the author of well-document- 
ed books on the history of the Turkish theatre and 
printing). 

Abdilhak’s mother was a descendant of Ottoman 
pashas. Her grand-father was the last commander 
of the Fortress of Belgrade. His childhood was spent 
in turn in their yal: at Rumelihisari, or on Biiyiikada, 
the island resort of the Marmara, and on the slopes 
above Camlica, where he witnessed all the fading 
splendour of the Ottoman upper-classes at the turn 
of the century, which he was later to evoke so vividly 
in most of his works. In 1894 he went to Beirut to 
join his father, temporarily exiled there by the 
Sultan as Director of Education, because of his 
progressive ideas. Abdiilhak was put in the charge of 
a French governess, who later accompanied the 
family back to Istanbul. The young Abdiilhak was 
educated at the Imperial Lycée of Galatasaray, 
where most of the teaching was in French. In 1905, 
like many of his contemporaries, he escaped to Paris 
where he made friends with many of the Young 
Turks there and became acquainted with French 
poets and writers of the day, and for three years 
attended the courses of the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques. 

On the restoration of the Constitution in 1908, like 
most exiles, he returned to Istanbul; thereafter he 
devoted himself to literature, making his living as an 
employee in various foreign and Turkish private 
firms. 

From the 1930’s onwards he accepted various 
Government posts in Ankara, mainly in an advisory 
capacity, on foreign affairs. He retired in 1948 and 
settled in an apartment in Beyoglu (his yal: in 
Rumelihisan had been burnt down in the 1920’s). 
He died in 1963. 

Abdiilhak Sinasi Hisar is, in many ways, a very 
unusual writer. Although he started his career as a 
poet at the end of the First World War and wrote 


many critical articles and essays, he was appreciated { 


only among a limited circle. By 1920 his contem- 
poraries had already made their names as novelists 
or poets. But in 1941, at the age of 53, he swept to 
fame overnight, upon the publication of his first novel 
Fahim Bey ve biz. 

Apart from many essays, short stories and articles 
published in various newspapers and reviews, parti- 
cularly in Ileri, Dergah, Yeni Mecmua, Aksam, 
Varltk, Tiirk Yurdu (New Series), most of which have 
not yet been collected in book-form, he is the author 
of the following works: (1) Fahim Bey ve biz (1941), 
German tr. by Fr. von Rummel Unser gute Fahim Bey 


(Copenhagen 1954), French tr. by B. de Siyéves 
(Paris 1961). It won third prize for the best novel 
competition in 1942 (the first prize went to 
Halide Edib, the second to Yakub Kadri). This is a 
powerful character study of an Istanbul type at the 
turn of the century, a weak, inefficient and dreamy 
civil servant turned businessman, who is an utter 
failure in real life but who lives in an imaginary 
world where he realizes his dreams; (2) Bogazigs 
mehtaplarz (‘The moonlight on the Bosphorus’ 1942), 
an evocative description and detailed narrative of 
the traditional moonlight processions of rowing- 
boats on the Bosphorus, originating in the 17th 
century, which consisted of Oriental music and 
serenades and which were held on three or four 
occasions each summer; (3) Camlicadaki enistemiz 
(‘Our brother-in-law at Camlica’ 1944), a series of 
sketches loosely connected in the form of a novel 
about life on the Camlica hillside overlooking 
Istanbul and the Bosphorus, with picturesque 
descriptions of landscape and the character study of 
a strange man with Oriental tastes and habits, his 
superstitions and love affairs in a Tanzimat villa, 
which comes to life with all its decor, furniture and 
people; (4) Ali Nizami Beyin alafrangaltgs ve seyhligt 
(1952), the story of a young westernizing snob, a bon- 
vivant who in the early 1g00’s, after spending a 
reckless life in the cosmopolitan society of Biiyiikada, 
ruins himself and becomes unbalanced, ending up as 
a Bektashi ‘Baba’ in a tumble-down ‘convent’ on 
Camlica Hill; (5) Bogazi¢i yallari (1954), a description 
of these typical summer residences on the Bosphorus 
and the care-free and relaxed life of the Ottoman 
upper-classes in them, with personal reminiscences of 
some of the most famous sea-side villas of the period; 
(6) Ask imis her ne var Glemde (1955): the title is taken 
from the famous couplet of Fudili: ‘A shk imish her 
ne var “alemde|‘Ilm bir kil u kal imish andjak (‘[I realiz- 
ed at last that] everything in the world is nothing 
but Love, and Learning is but gossip’), an anthology 
of popular quotations (single verses or couplets) 
mainly from diwan poets on topics of love, beauty, 
wine, separation, etc.; (7) Gegmis saman késklers 
(1956), the description of some typical old Ottoman 
villas where the author had lived as a child in Biiyiik 
ada and Camlica and his reminiscences about the life, 
customs, people and setting of these villas; (8) Gegmis 
zaman fikralart (1958), a collection of anecdotes, 
mostly humorous, on the Ottoman period, covering 
mostly the rgth century; (9) Istanbul ve Pierre Lott 
(1958), a guide with bibliography to the well-known 
French Turcophile writer’s works on Turkey, his life 
among the Turks and the memories associated with 
him; (10) Yahya Kemal’e veda (‘Farewell to Yahya 
Kemal’, 1959) and (11) Ahmed Hasim (1963), the 
author’s personal reminiscences and appreciation of 
these two leading poets, who were his contemporaries 
and with whom he was closely associated. 

Abdiilhak Sinasi Hisar’s complete works are now 
(1966) being published by the Istanbul publishers 
Varlik. 

Bibliography: S. S. Uysal, Abdilhak Sinasi 
Hisar, Istanbul 1961; Behget Necatigil, Edebiya- 
tumiuzda isimler sésligi®, Istanbul 1966; Yakup 
Kadri Karaosmanoglu, Genglik ve edebiyat hatt- 
ralart,in Hayat, August 1965 (valuable new data 
on Hisar’s youth, which shed light on his later 
work). (Fanir Iz) 
HISAR FIROZA, (now simply known as Hisar; 

Anglo Indian: Hissar), a citadel town in the Indian 
Pandjab, situated in 29° 10’ N. and 75° 44’ E. on 
the railway from Lahore to Delhi via Bhaffinda 
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{q.v.]. It is the headquarters of the district, of the 
same name, which lies in a dry sandy plain, known 
from ancient times as Hariana, It was founded by 
Firiz Shah Tughluk (reigned 752/1351-790/1388) in 
75711356, after whom it takes its name, on the site of 
two villages known as Kadas Buzurg and Kadas 
KbYurd (cf. Shams Siradj ‘Afif, Ta°vitkh-i Firas 
Shahi, Calcutta 1891, 24), close to the deserted town 
of Agréha, which had been depopulated by the 
terrible famine of 736/1335. Frequented by merchants 
and travellers from ‘Irak and Khurasan on their 
way to Delhi, it was irrigated by two canals, cut by 
the orders of Firiz Shah Tughluk from the Ghaggar, 
which flows past Amb4la [q.v.], and the Djamuna. 
One of these canals still exists and is known as the 
Western Djamuna Canal. The fortress, surrounded 
by a lofty wall built by Firiz Shah, came to be 
originally known as the Hisar-i Firizabad, with a 
large tank within the enclosure, which drained off 
into a moat girdling the citadel. It soon grew into 
a large and prosperous town with palaces, mansions 
and kiosks and residential blocks constructed by the 
various nobles and grandees of the kingdom. It took 
2}/, years to build, with fruit and vegetable gardens 
laid out all over the city. In 809/1407 it was captured 
by Khidr Khan, the Sayyid governor of Multan, who 
had rebelled against Mahmiid Tughluk (reg. for the 
second time, 801/1399-815/1413), but was recovered 
in 811/1408 by the sultan in person. In 817/1414, 
on Khidr Khan’s proclaiming himself king of Delhi, 
Dawlat Khan Lodi (reg. 815/1413-817/1414), the 
deposed ruler, was held here as a prisoner. It re- 
mained in the possession of the Sayyid dynasty till 
ca. 840/1436, when it was seized by Buhlil Lodi from 
Muhammad Shah, the Sayyid ruler of Delhi (reg. 837/ 
1434-847/1444). It was in this town, where. his father 
Hasan Khan was stationed as a private soldier in 
the employ of the local djdgirday, that Farid Khan 
(scil. Shér Shah Sir) was born (cf. ‘Abbas Khan Sar- 
wani, Ta?rikh-i Shér Shahi, Dacca 1964, 9). Early in 
933/1526it fell to Babur’s army under Humayin, who 
defeated the Lédi shikkdar, Hamid Khan, with a great 
slaughter of his troops. It was later assigned by the 
emperor to Humayin for his maintenance, and he, 
soon after his accession to the throne, foimally 
bestowed it on his brother Kamran, who had seized 
it (cf. Indian Antiquary, cliii (1941), 219-24). It was, 
however, resumed by Humayin and assigned to 
Shams al-Din Atka, the foster-father of Akbar, for 
the maintenance of the young prince. Under Akbar it 
was constituted into a separate sarkar of the siba of 
Dihli; comprising 27 mahalis, it yielded an annual 
revenue of 52,554,905 ddms. A well-known centre 
of horse- and cattle-breeding, it supplied ghee 
(clarified butter) for the imperial kitchens. Long a 
place of strategic importance, it remained a mint- 
town where copper coins were struck during the rule 
of Hum4yiin, Shér Shah and Akbar [g.v.]. Towards 
the closing years of Awrangzib’s reign Nawwab 
Shahdad Khan, a KhWeshgi Pathan of Kasur [g.v.], 
was the nazim of the sarkdr of Hisar, and under his 
rule, from 1119/1707 to 1150/1737, peace and pros- 
perity prevailed. It was sacked and ravaged by Nadir 
Shah Afshar [g.v.} in 1152/1739, during his victorious 
march to Delhi, and on his withdrawal to Iran it 
became the scene of a triangular sanguinary struggle 
between the rising Sikh power of the Pandjab, the 
local Bbaffi Radjpits and the enfeebled Delhi em- 
pire. During this anarchical period it was held by the 
Nawwabs of Farrukhnagar (district Guigaon), who 
ruled as the vassals of the Mughal emperor till 1175/ 
1761, As a result of the marauding raids of Ala Singh 


Djaf, the founder of the former princely state of 
Pafidla, it suffered heavily and was badly sacked in 
1171/1757. By 1188/1774 after many encounters with 
the imperial troops, it passed into the possession of 
the chief of Pafiala, Amar Singh. On his death in 
1197/1781 it reverted to the Mughals, in accordance 
with an agreement reached between the Sikhs and 
the Delhi government. After the devastating famine 
of 1198/1783 it relapsed into anarchy and was seized 
in 1212/1797 by a European military adventurer, 
George Thomas, who held it for three years and built 
a fort named Georgegath (corrupted by the illiterate 
local people into Djahdj), for consolidating his gains, 
However, in 1217/1802 he had to surrender it finally 
to the Mardfhas under Sindhia’s French general 
Perron, The very next year the Marafbas had to 
vacate it in favour of the British, who took another 
15 years firmly to establish their rule. During the 
military uprising of 1857 the district was badly dis- 
turbed; all the Europeans who could not escape 
were murdered and Hisar was temporarily lost to 
the British. After the Mutiny, peace was restored 
and Hisar was made a part of the newly-formed 
province of the Pandjab. During the disturbances 
that occurred in the wake of Partition, the entire 
Muslim population of the district migrated to Pakis- 
tan. A famous centre of cattle-raising, the stud-bulls 
of Hisar are in great demand for breeding purposes. 
The only antiquity of note is the fortress built by 
Firiz Shah, which is now in asad state of neglect and 
disrepair. 
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HISBA, non-Kur’anic term which is used to mean 

on the one hand the duty of every Muslim to ‘‘pro- 
mote good and forbid evil’? and, on the other, the 
function of the person who is effectively entrusted 
in a town with the application of this rule in the 
supervision of moral behaviour and more particul- 
arly of the markets; this person entrusted with the 
hisba was called the muhtasib. There seems to exist 
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no text which states explicitly either the reason for 
the choice of this term or how the meanings men- 
tioned above have arisen from the idea of “calcul- 
ation” or “sufficiency” which is expressed by the 
root. 


ii GENERAL: SourcEs, Oricins, DuTIEs. 


The duality in the meaning of #isba is the 1eason 
why information on it is found in such a diversity of 
sources. Apart from the allusions to muhtasibs which 
can be found in chronicles, biographical dictionaries, 
etc., information on one meaning of fisba is found in 
all that has been written on public morality and 
against bida‘ (such as the Madkkal of Ibn HAdijdi), 
and in all that has been written on trade or commer- 
cial law. We shall limit ourselves here to mentioning 
those works of which hisba, in one or the other of its 
meanings, is the primary and formal subject. They 
can be divided broadly into two categories, which do, 
however, overlap to a certain extent. Some works 
deal in a general way with the content of the virtue 
of hisba, the obligations arising from it for the 
muhiasib, and the religious and juridical a.pects of 
his office; the others set out mainly to enlighten 
the muhiasib on the practical and technical details 
of the supervision which he must exercise; and, since 
this supervision applied principally to the various 
crafts and trades, these works are practical guides to 
the administrative control of the professions. We 
shall attempt to give a detailed list of the latter 
works, whereas for the former a very general mention 
will suffice. 

The works which include a general examination 
of the kisba are in fact very numerous, but it is 
remarkable that they first appear only in the 5th/ 
11th century, 7.¢e., two centuries after the appearance 
of the office. The two principal works are al-Ahkam 
al-sultaniyya of al-Mawardi, ch. xx, chiefly juridical 
(which, however, refers, though sometimes to refute it, 
to an earlier treatise by the Shafii muhtasib of 
Baghdad at the beginning of the 4th/1oth century, 
Abia Sa‘id al-Istakhri), and the Ihya? ‘ulim al-din 
of al-Ghazali, ii, 269 f., which is chiefly mo.al. Among 
the other writers there should be mentioned the 
early and Spanish Ibn Hazm (al-Fasl fi ’l-milal, iv, 
171 f.); and then, later: under the Mamliks, the 
Hanbali Ibn Taymiyya (al-Risdla fi ’l-hisba, cf. H. 
Laoust, Essai sur ... Ibn Taymiyya, index), al- 
Nuwayri (Nihéya, vi), Ibn Djama‘a, al-Subki (Mud 
al-ni‘am), al-Kalkashandi, al-Makrizi, etc.; in Central 
Asia, the Nisdb fi ’l-iktisdb of al-Sinami (?), the 
title of which refers to the author’s own position as 
muhtastb (7th/13th century ?), and which, to judge 
by the number of manuscripts (cf. K. ‘Awad, in 
RAAD, xvii (1942), 433 f.), must have had a con- 
siderable success in Irano-Turkish countries; and 
in the West, the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldin, iii, 
31. 

The works in the second category are of a different 
type. As has been said, they are not only devoted 
to the technical details of the supervision which 
must be exercised, particularly over the trades, but 
they are treatises intended specifically for the 
muhtasib, and, while they are of course in agreement 
with the Law, are of an administrative and not a 
juridical character. The Ahkkam al-Sak of the M4liki 
of Ifrikiya, Yahya b. ‘Umar (second half of the 3rd/ 
gth century) is often considered as the oldest work 
of this type (the basic text, surviving in a later com- 
pilation, ed. Mahmid ‘Ali Makki, in RIEEI, iv (1956); 
Spanish tr. by E, Garcia Gémez, in al-Andalus, xxii 
(1957); two complete direct manuscripts exist in 








Tunisia: Zaytina 3137, and one in a private collect- 
ion); but, apart from the fact that the word fisba 
is not mentioned in it, it is in fact more a chapter 
consisting of a collection of juridical consultations 
on the s#k etc. than an administrative treatise for 
the use of the muhtasib. A little nearer to the genre 
with which we are concerned, and containing the 
word hisba, is the Zaydi manual published by R. B. 
Serjeant, in RSO, xxviii (1953) (composed ca 300/ 
910); it is probably not accidental that a treatise of 
this sort was produced among the Zaydis, who 
attached such importance to the precise interpre- 
tation of the Law, but its contents suffer from the 
backwardness of the economic and social situation of 
TJabaristan within the framework of which it was 
conceived. 

There exists no real treatise of hisba in the exact 
meaning of the word until the end of the 5th/11th 
century in the West (particularly in Spain) and the 
end of the 6th/12th ceptury in the East (Syria and 
Egypt); none has been recorded earlier than these 
or in any other countries. Those which are known 
are the following: 

(A) In the West: The K. fi adab al-hisba of al- 
Sakati of Malaga (about 500/1100; ed. E. Lévi- 
Provengal and G. S. Colin, in JA, 1931) and the 
Risala fi ’l-kadé wa ’l-hisba of Ibn ‘Abdiin of Seville 
(6th/12th century, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, in JA, 
1934; reprinted in his Trois traités hispaniques de 
hisba, 1955; with Fr. tr. by E. Lévi-Provencal in 
Séville Musulmane au début du XITI®¢ stécle, 19473 
Spanish tr. in collaboration with Garcia Gémez, 
Sevilla musulmana..., 1948; Italian tr. by F. 
Gabrieli, in Rend, Lin., 6th series, xi, 1935). Next, in 
the same Trois traités..., come Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra?af 
and al-Djarsifi, Fr. tr. by Rachel Arié in Hespéris- 
Tamuda, i (1960), Engl. tr. of the former by G. M. 
Wickens, in /Q, iii (1956) (but see J.D. Latham in 
JSS, v (1960), 124 f.). The following are partly in 
the genre of a treatise on hisba and partly in that of 
nawazil—juridical consultations: the chapter hisba 
in the Tanbth al-hukkam fi ’l-ahkam, ot Ibn al- 
Mundsif (563-620/1168-1223), MS Zaytina 1919, and 
the Tuhkfa of Muhammad al-SUkbani of Tlemcen, 
Zaytina 2978 and 6234, Algiers 1353, analysed by 
Muhammad Talbi, Quelques données sur la vie sociale 
en Occident au XV° siecle, in Arabica, i (1954). 

(B) In the East: Several eastern treatises, 
slightly more substantial than those of the West, 
have as their prototype the Nihdyat al-rutba fi talab 
al-hisba, of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Nasr al-Shayzari (d. 
589/1193) (ed. with Fr. tr. under the name of Nabra- 
wi by Bernhauer, Les institutions de police chez les 
Arabes..., in JA, 1860-61; good modern ed. by 
al-‘Arini, Cairo 1946); these are, first, the longer 
treatise of the same title by Ibn Bassam (7th/13th 
century, composed in Syria or Egypt), analysed 
by Cheikho in al-Mashrik, x (1907), and, still more 
detailed, the Ma‘dlim al-kurba fi ahkam al-hisba by 
the Egyptian Ibn al-Ukhuwwa (beginning of the 
8th/14th century, ed. with abridged Engl. tr. by 
R. Levy, GMS, N.S. xii (1938)); then a series of 
other works, the majority of which are apparently 
only worked-over editions of the works just men- 
tioned, sometimes attributed to false authors (al- 
Mawardi), but the manuscripts of which, being still 
unpublished and not studied, cannot at present be 
classified: see the articles by M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes in JA, cexiii (1938) and K. ‘Awad, in RAAD, 
xviii (1943) and, for the K. al-Hisba of Ibn SAbd 
al-Hadi (d. 909/1503), the note by Habib Zayyat in 
al-Khizdna al-Sharkiyya, ii (1937), 112. For the 
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Zaydis see R. Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht der 
Zatditen, Strasburg 1912, 90 ff. 

In addition to these treatises, there exist some 
diplomas of appointment of muhtasibs, which have 
not received the attention they deserve: one, from 
the 4th/1oth century, included in the inshd? collection 
of the Sahib Ibn SAbbad, 39, others, Irano-Turkish 
of the 6th/r2th century, in the-Rasd@?il of Rashid 
al-Din WatwAt, 80, and the K.‘Atabat al-kataba (in 
Persian) of Muntadjab al-Din Badi‘ Atabek al- 
Djuvayni, Tehran 1329s., 82 ff., and finally others, 
from Ayyibid and Mamluk Syria and Egypt, in the 
correspondence of Diya? al-Din b. al-Athir (see 
BSOAS, xiv/i, 38) and the Subs al-a‘sha of al- 
Kalkashandi, x, 460 (by the kdadi al-Fadil), xii, 339, 
and extracts passim; probably many others could 
pe found. 

Such are the sources on which a study of the 
hisba can be based. In its broad sense this is there- 
fore the obligation incumbent in principle on every 
Muslim to promote good and to combat evil. He may 
do this in the normal course of events by information 
and remonstrance,more particularly by legal inter- 
vention, and, in special circumstances, in the case of 
absence of public authority, by constraint if he is 
able to do so—even, according to Ibn Hazm, in the 
case of a public authority which is not valid, by 
revolt against it. In reality the obligation is only 
theoretical, subordinate to the duty of the Muslim 
to do as well as possible in the situation, and he is 
forbidden to set himself up in place of the public 
authority when this exists. The idea of kisba, there- 
fdre, although it can play a certain réle in social 
behaviour, has in practice only an_ insignificant 
influence and it is difficult to understand in what 
conditions its theory nevertheless developed. 

The origin, apparently very old, of the office of 
hisba is no clearer. Originally neither the word 
hisba nor muhtasib was used, but instead the term 
sahib (or Sdmil) al-sadk for the latter. Thus there are 
two questions: that of the origin of the sahib al-sak 
and that of his transformation into the muhtasib. It 
is generally admitted that the former was the 
successor of the agoranomos of the Hellenistic cities: 
his duties were broadly similar and the Arabic ex- 
pression can be seen as a translation of the Greek 
term. However, there exists no record of che ago- 
ranomos in the Greek inscriptions for three hundred 
years before the Arab conquest (Pauly-Wissowa; 
West and Johnson, Byzantine Egypt, 1955, index), 
and it is possible that both the office and the name 
were introduced in the Muslim period without there 
being any connexion: the name may have survived 
in popular use (as is suggested by its appearance in 
the Talmud), and the old towns probably retained 
their early institutions, whatever they may have 
been, but this is no reason to insist that at Basra, 
Kifa, etc., which (like Mecca and Medina) had 
their sik, a sdahib al-sék could not have appeared 
without inspiration from outside. 

However this may be, about the time of the caliph- 
ate of al-Ma°min, the sahib al-sik was replaced by 
the muktasib, a name which until then had been used 
only of a private individual who practised the virtue 
of hisba. This change in nomenclature evidently 
took place within the framework of the Islamization 
of institutions carried out by the ‘AbbAsids, particul- 
arly during the period of the Mu‘tazila; but it is 
difficult to tell to what extent there really took place 
a transformation in the spirit and the content of the 
office of hisba. The change having occurred in the 
East after the split in the Muslim world between 


East and West, the title of sahib al-sik remained 
predominant in the Maghrib and in Spain, where the 
idea of kisba was adopted primarily by the lawyers 
(explicit reference to this is found in Ibn Bashkuwal, 
and many examples, among others, in the Bayan of 
Ibn ‘Idhari). But from the time that it is possible 
to describe the details of the office, there appears no 
gteat difference between the two halves of the Muslim 
world. 

The classical muhktasib then was character:zed by 
the integration of his task as controller of the market 
within the wider duty, basically religious, of main- 
taining the seemly ordering of social life. 

The division between his duties and those of the 
kadi and the chief of the skurta [g.v.] was not strictly 
defined, and the difference lay, in certain matters, 
less in their intrinsic nature than in the method by 
which they were approached: the adi judged matters 
concerning which there had been a complaint and 
held an inquiry to discover the truth, and the 
shurta intervened over offences and crimes which 
demanded police action; the muktasib, on the other 
hand, concerned himself only with obvious and in- 
contestable facts: he did not hold an inquiry, but 
intervened of his own accord, without waiting for 
a complaint. The questions with which he had to 
concern himself were in general decided at a fairly 
early date by a usage which has scarcely varied up to 
the present day; none of them was purely formal but 
it goes without saying that, apart from the affairs of 
the s#k, the way in which he carried out some of 
his obligations depended very much on. the social 
background and on his own personal character. 
Apart from the s#k, they can be divided into three 
groups: the muhtasib had to supervise the perform- 
ance of religious obligations (public attendance at 
the Prayer, the proper use and upkeep of the mos- 
ques), the propriety of the behaviour between the 
sexes in the streets (and at the baths), and finally 
the application of discriminatory measures against 
the dhimmis. And cases are cited of a courageous 
muhtasib’s even criticizing kadis who had judged 
wrongly or denouncing doctors guilty of teaching 
which did not conform with the tdjma‘. 

As far as the public is concerned however the basic 
and permanent duty of the muktasib was the control 
of the s#k. This duty above all came to be formally 
defined right from the beginning in the diploma of 
nomination: he had to check the weights and mea- 
sures which, being so complex and diverse, readily 
permitted fraud. More generally, he had to watch 
for and combat all the types of shortcomings and 
dishonesty which could arise both in the manufac- 
ture and in the sale of commodities (and on which 
there exists—apart from the consideration given 
to them in ftkk—a whole specialist literature, the 
best known example of which is the Kashf al-asrar 
of al-Djawbari, 7th/13th century). The manuals of 
hisba in the strict sense list then the principal 
trades, and for each of them provide the muhtasib 
with the technical information which enables him 
to test the quality of the products and to trace mal- 
practices or bad workmanship—all of this being 
most important documentation for the study of 
economic conditions. The muhktasib might even, 
when there existed no special officer in charge of 
this, test the genuineness of coins. In addition he 
had to ensure that merchants and agents did not 
resort to dissimulation, nor use practices calculated 
to deceive the customer over the merchandize or 
the price charged for it. He also made sure, from the 
point of view of the law, that the merchants did not 
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indulge in any operation which was connected with 
the prohibited practice of usury (riba). His compe- 
tence extended even to professions which we should 
not nowadays normally consider as being connected 
with the s#k: he thus controlled apothecaries and 
physicians, and in the schools warned or punished 
any masters who were excessively severe. The 
muftasib did not go beyond the limits of the town 
however, and consequently the fudjdjay, or traders 
with other districts, did not come under his control. 

There is one point concerning this economico- 
moral activity which should be stressed in relation 
to the economic traditions of Islam: the mubtasib 
checked prices but he did not normally have power 
to fix them. He reprimanded and even punished the 
merchant whose prices were higher than the accepted 
rate and, particularly in periods of scarcity, he dealt 
severely with hoarding; but the Law considers that 
prices are determined by God, i.e. are beyond the 
scope of human authorities. In a period of famine, 
however, at the end of the Middle Ages, there 
was a growing tendency to official price fixing 
{see NARKH, TAS‘IR]. 

Linked with these tasks was another which has 
caused modern scholars to stress the view that the 
traditions of antiquity concerning the councillors 
of the town were perpetuated in the duties of the 
muhtasib. He had to ensure that, in the building 
and repair of houses and in the erection of shops, 
nothing was done which was prejudicial to public 
safety or which impeded the passage of pedestrians 
or vehicles. He was responsible for the cleansing of 
the streets and, if necessary, for the repair of the city 
walls, for ensuring the supply and regular distri- 
bution of water, etc... All these are duties which have 
sometimes caused the muhtasib to be considered as 
a (and in Islam the only) municipal official: however 
he was no more one than was the kda@i by nature of 
his office, since he was not appointed by any urban 
or professional organization; yet in fact he was 
concerned specifically and exclusively with urban 
matters. 

The muhtasib was appointed by the State, some- 
times directly, more often through the governors or 
the kadis, to whom it delegated officially the function 
of hisba, not, in principle, in order that they should 
perform it themselves, but so that they might ensure 
that it was carried out. The muktasib had to be a 
man known for his moral integrity and for his com- 
petence in matters concerning the Law; he was 
therefore usually a fakih, but, although this was less 
often insisted upon, the experience of professional 
life which he had to have caused him also to be 
chosen when possible from among the merchants. 
In any case, in the division of occupations into 
political and religious, the kisba, like the post of 
kadi, was a diniyya office. The recruitment for and 
the performance of this office presented difficuities 
concerning the sphere and the methods of action of 
the muhtasib. In cases where he was unable person- 
ally to supervise a large area he designated for each 
trade an amin or ‘arif belonging to that profession; 
in addition, he had a number of subordinate officers 
who enabled him to be represented rapidly anywhere, 
to summon delinquents, etc. Nevertheless these 
methods were rarely adequate, and it was essential 
for there to be collaboration between the muhtasib, 
the kadi and the shurta. For the same reason it often 
happened that there were joined together in the same 
person either the offices of kad? and muhtasib or of 
hisba and shurta; in spite of the breadth of his field 
of action and the religious quality of his office, the 








mufiasib was in general considered as a specialist 
subordinate of the &a¢@7, and the recruitment of the 
holders of &#sba was made from among persons of 
lesser importance, the post being less esteemed than 
that of éd¢i (for which it sometimes served as a 
preliminary step). 

In the majority of Muslim states the muftasid 
of the capital was invested with a certain respons- 
ibility for the supervision of those of the provincial 
towns. At the beginning of the 7th/13th century, the 
caliph al-Nasir, within the framework of his general 
policy of a theoretical and religious unification of 
Islam under his own guidance, tried to establish, 
at least in the Near East, a general control over the 
hisba, which however did not really materialize (see 
Oriens, vi (1953), 21). 

The penalties which the muféasib could inflict 
without resort to other juridical authorities were 
normally, after a reprimand, beating and a parade 
in disgrace through the streets; incorrect weights 
and measures and faulty products might be confis- 
cated; in exceptional cases, repeated offenders might 
be forbidden to continue to exercise their profession 
or even be banished. 

At the end of the Middle Ages, with the economic 
decline and the social crises then existing, the office of 
muhtasib often declined in esteem. Under the Mam- 
liks, it was, like other offices, obtained by payment, 
the purchaser recouping himself from the merchants 
by means of illegal taxes. There were frequent 
quarrels between the candidates, an example being 
the well-known one between al-Makrizi and al- 
‘Ayni; and it sometimes happened that, for mercen- 
ary reasons or out of concern for efficiency, the post 
was given, against all tradition, to a member of the 
military class. 

The muhtastb continued to exist throughout the 
greater part of the Muslim world until the reforms 
of the modern period; he still existed for example at 
the beginning of the zoth century in Morocco and 
at Bukhara. From the Saldjikid period, in Irano- 
Turkish territory and occasionally elsewhere, the 
office was more usually called thtisdb, the name of 
hisba being reserved for the virtue which the holder 
must exhibit (see next section). The Latin East 
which arose from the Crusades adopted it in a 
limited and lay form called the ‘‘mathessep’”’. 
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ii.—OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The term hisba does not occur in the registers and 
documents of the Ottoman administration; instead, 
we find thtisdb, an official term used both in the 
capital and in the provinces, its basic meaning being 
the levying of dues and taxes, both on traders and 
artisans and also on certain imports. However, the 
word ihtisdb finally came to denote the whole aggre- 
gate of functions that had devolved upon the muhta- 
stb or thtisdb aghast (more rarely thtisdb emint); it 
has often be translated as ‘“‘market police”, which 
implies a restrictive meaning; in the same way, the 
muhtasib has been regarded as an “‘inspector of mar- 
kets”, but his exact responsibility went beyond that 
of merely superintending and inspecting markets and 
members of the trade-guilds. The regulations con- 
cerning the duties of the muhtasib were codified in the 
thtisab kaninndmelert, in which that official could 
find everything relating to this duties of supervision, 
inspection, punishment and, particularly in regard to 
the provinces, of the levying of taxes. These regul- 
ations included on the one hand a list of the prices 
(narkh-« rtizi—see NARKH) which had to be observed 
for the sale of commodities, manufactured or other 
articles, the permitted profit margins, and the 
penalties to be exacted from delinquent traders and 
artisans; they also gave the total amount or the 
percentage of the taxes, dues, charges and other 
contributions collected in the name of ithtisab and 
levied on the members of the trade-guilds. A reminis- 
cence of the original function of the muhtasib is to 
be found in certain articles in these regulations, in 
which it is stated that he must supervise behaviour 
and morality in public or sacred places and the res- 
pect shown by Muslims for their religious duties. It 
was he also, at least in Istanbul, who superintended 
the division of merchandise between wholesalers, 
traders or artisans. In the collection of taxes the 
muhtasib was assisted by agents called kol oghlanlart 
(15 in number in Istanbul in the roth/16th and 11th/ 
17th centuries, the number subsequently being raised 
to 56) and by 16 mulazims (candidates) known as 
senedlit [q.v.], holders of an official warrant of nomin- 
ation. The office of muhtasib or ihtisdb aghast was 
farmed out annually (t#izdm), the holder receiving a 
berat of nomination after approval by the kadi (to 
whom the muhtasib was directly responsible), the 
Grand Vizier or the governor of the province, and 
after he had paid a certain sum called the bedel-i 
mukdata‘a or cash-value of the right to farm. 

The first known ihtisdb regulations go back to 
sultan Bayazid II (886/1481-918/1512), at the be- 
ginning of the roth/16th century; later, other regul- 
ations were enacted by sultans Selim I, Siileym4n I, 
Selim II, Murad III, Murad IV, Mehemmed IV, 
etc....; for the provinces, regulations concerning 
ihtisdb were included in the wider regulations for 
the administration of the provinces, the kanindmes, 
the oldest of which date from the reign of Bayazid II; 
it is not impossible that other regulations of this kind 
had been promulgated earlier. In certain provinces 
annexed to the Ottoman Empire in the roth/16th 
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century, the sultans, immediately after the conquest, 
had at first contented themselves with enforcing the 
earlier regulations, as for example in Damascus. 

In the financial sphere, the muhtasib levied those 
taxes that derived from ihtiséb properly speaking 
(thtisab riistimu), but also some taxes which might be 
described as import or entry taxes, and lastly the 
tax (yewmiyye-t dekadkin) paid by shop-keepers to 
provide emoluments for the muhtasib and his sub- 
ordinates. In Istanbul, the town was divided into 
15 tax areas for this last tax. The thtisdb taxes, in 
Istanbul and in the principal cities of the Ottoman 
Empire, were as follows:—bddj-i pazdr (see BADJ], 
market tax, already in existence in the time of the 
Saldjikids and Ilkhanids, but the regulations govern- 
ing it seem to go back to Mehemmed II; this tax 
was levied on all merchandise coming from outside 
and sold in a market in the town; dbitirme, an annual 
tax levied on merchants in foodstuffs; ddmgha resmi, 
stamp or brand duty [see TAMGHA] levied on textiles 
and metals, whether precious or not; kakk-i kapan 
or resm-t kapan or hakk-t kantar [see KAPAN] weighing 
dues paid in kind on cereals and dried vegetables, 
and in cash on other produce; according to certain 
authors, these weighing dues were also known as mizan 
(scales dues), ewsdn (dues for weights and measures) 
and ekydal or keyydliyye (dues for measuring grain). 
According to the locality, other ihtisdb taxes could be 
imposed, such as (in Istanbul) the riéstimat-i ihtisa- 
biyye or entry dues on merchant shipping, hakk-i kapt 
or dues levied at the Edirne Gate, and bayt‘iyye or 
dues on sales which mainly appeared in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Certain abusive taxes imposed by 
muhtasibs were on occasion cancelled by the sultans, 
on the grounds that they constituted blameworthy 
innovations prejudicial to the population. 

The system of farming out the iftisdb was abol- 
ished in Istanbul in 1242/1826 and replaced by an 
administration (ihtisdb nazdreti) controlled by an 
thtisab naziri, a government official. In 1271/1854 
the office of ihtisab ndziri was abolished and passed 
into the hands of the shehir emint. 
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iii PERSIA 


The muhtiasib and his office, the hisba (or thtisab), 
together with many other offices of’ the religious 
institution, continued to be found in the various 
empires and kingdoms formed in Persia after the 
break-up of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. It did not 
finally disappear until the 19th century. Public 
morals and the due performance by Muslims of their 
religious duties were under the general care of the 
muhtasib. He was also charged with the oversight 
of what might be called public amenities. He was 
not to allow slaves to be ill-treated or animals over- 
burdened. It was also his duty to see that dhimmis 
complied with the regulations imposed upon them 
to distinguish them from Muslims. His main task, 
however, was to oversee the markets and prevent 
dishonest dealing by merchants and artisans and to 
exercise supervision over the guilds and corporations. 
He was empowered to inflict summary punishment 
on offenders (see further R. Levy, The social structure 
of Islam, Cambridge 1957, 334 ff.). 

Nizam al-Mulk states that a muhtasib should be 
appointed in every city to oversee weights and 
prices, to watch over commercial transactions, to 
prevent the adulteration of goods and fraud, and 
“to enjoin what is good and forbid what is evil’’. 
The sultan and his officials should support the 
muhtasib because, if they did not, “the poor would 
be in trouble and the people of the bazaar would 
buy and sell as they liked, middle-men (fadla- 
khvur) would become dominant, corruption open, 
and the shari‘a without prestige” (Siydsat-nama, ed. 
Schefer, Persian text, 41). Husayn W4‘iz KAashifi 
(d. 910/1505), who wrote under the Timurids, regards 
the existence of the muhtasib as a guarantee that 
public life would be conducted in accordance with 
the precepts of Islam. He writes, “Every sultan 
who strives to put into practice the precepts of the 
shari‘a and to execute the decrees of religion is the 
deputy of God and His shadow upon earth. But 
since the sultan, by virtue of the multiplicity of state 
affairs, cannot look into the details of this matter 
{the execution of the decrees of religion] he must 
appoint muhiasibs in his kingdom. The muhtasib 
must be strong in the faith and powerful in his zeal 
for Islam, and distinguished by virtue (‘iffat), 
abstinence, trustworthiness, uprightness, and lack 
of greed. Whatever he does he should do for the 
strengthening-of religion, and he should be free from 
ulterior motives, hypocrisy, self-seeking, and lust, 
so that what he says may impress itself upon the 
hearts of men” (Akhlak-i Muhsini, ed. Mirza 
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Ibrahim Tadjir Shirazi, lith., Bombay 1308, 159). 
Muhammad Mufid, writing in the 11th/17th century, 
also emphasizes the importance of the hisba as one 
of the offices of religion (Djé@mi‘-i Mufidi, ed. Iradj 
Afshar, Tehran 1340s., iii, 380-1). 

The holder of the office of muhtasib was normally 
a member of the religious classes. A number of 
documents for the appointment of the muhtasib 
survive. One, issued from the diwan of Sandiar, the 
last of the Great Seldjiiks, is for the appointment of 
a certain Awhad al-Din to the office of muhtasib of 
Mazandaran. He is commanded to enjoin what is 
good and forbid what is evil, to exert himself in the 
equalization and control of weights and measures, so 
that no fraud would be committed in buying and 
selling and that Muslims would not be cheated or 
suffer loss; to ensure that the requirements of the 
shari‘a were duly carried out in mosques and places 
of worship, and that the mu?adhdhins and other 
officials performed their duties in the proper way 
and at the stated times; to strive for the suppression 
of corrupt persons and for the prevention of notorious 
conduct in public by them, the open commission of 
vice, and dealing in intoxicating drink in the neigh- 
bourhood of mosques, burial places and tombs; to 
cause the dhimmis to wear distinguishing clothing to 
mark their inferiority to Muslims; and to prevent 
women mixing in the assemblies of the ‘ulama? 
(madjlis-i ‘ilm) or listening to homilies (Muntadjab 
al-Din Badi‘ Atabeg al-Djuwayni, ‘Aitabat al-kataba, 
ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1950-1, 82-3; see also 
H. Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung der Grosselgiigen und 
HorazmSahs (1038-1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 97, 161-2; 
and 112-3 and 162 for documents belonging to the 
Kh"arazmshah period). 

During the Ilkhan period the muhtasid, like other 
officials of the religious institution, either continued 
to exist or was re-appointed after the conversion of 
the Ilkhans to Islam. When Ghazan Khan decided 
to unify weights and measures throughout the 
kingdom, he ordered this to be done in every 
province in the presence of the muhtasib (RaSid al- 
Din, Geschichte Gazan-Hans, ed. K. Jahn, GMS, 1940, 
288). In Timurid times the functions of the muhtasib 
and the qualities required for his office were broadly 
the same as in Seldjik times. Three documents for 
the appointment of the muhktasib are preserved in 
the Sharaf-nama of ‘Abd Allah Marwarid (see H. R. 
Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzett, Wies- 
baden 1952, 53-7, 150-2). One of these documents, 
appointing a certain ‘Abd Allah Kirmani muhtasib 
of Herat, states that he was to hold the office jointly 
with a certain Rukn al-Din ‘Ala? al-Dawla (ibid., 
f. 24a). 

Under the early Safawids there was a muhiasib in 
most, if not all, of the large cities. He performed the 
traditional functions of the office, but with the 
difference that the orthodoxy which he now sup- 
ported was Shi‘ism of the Ithna-‘ashari rite. In a 
diploma for the office of muhtasib of Tabriz dated 
1072/1662 the official appointed was charged with 
the preservation of public morality, including the 
prevention of drinking, gambling, and other offences 
against the shari‘a, the collections of khkums and 
zakai and the distribution of the proceeds of these 
taxes among those who were entitled to them, and 
the upkeep of mosques, schools, and charitable 
endowments; he was also enjoined to control weights 
and measures, to see that passage along the streets 
was unimpeded, and to supervise certain groups and 
guilds, such as the mullas, mu°adhdhins, and washers 
of the dead. The kalantars, kadkhudas, dariighas, and 


officials administering customary law (‘ummal-i ‘urf) 
were ordered to refrain from interfering in the fixing 
of prices and to see that the muhtasib was paid the 
customary dues of his office (see A. K. S. Lambton, 
Islamic society in Persia, (inaugural lecture), London 
(S.0.A.S.), 1954). 

The chief muhtasib of the kingdom was known as 
the muhtasib al-mamalik. This office under Tahmasp 
was held by an Astarabadi, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, who was 
also the khafib of the royal court, and later by a 
Tabatabai sayyid, Mir Dja‘far, who was succeeded 
on his death in the reign of Shah ‘Abbas by Mirza 
“Abd al-Husayn, formerly the kalantar of Tabriz 
(Iskandar Beg, ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, lith., Tehran 
1896-7, 111-2). According to the Tadhkirat al-mulak 
an undertaking from the elders of each guild con- 
cerning the prices of the goods they sold was sub- 
mitted month by month to the muktasib al-mamalik 
for his approval. He then sent this to the nézir-1 
buyiutat (the superintendent of the royal workshops) 
for his confirmation so that documents for the 
purchase of goods might be drawn up. Contravention 
of this price-list was visited by heavy penalties (ed. 
V. Minorsky, GMS, Persian text, ff. 79b-80a). 
Chardin, who travelled in Persia in late Safawid 
times, states that prices were fixed in Isfahan every 
Saturday by the muhtasib and that any vendor 
exceeding the prices fixed was liable to heavy penal- 
ties. But he also alleges that there was corruption 
over the settling of prices and that vendors gave the 
multasib presents to induce him to fix prices at a 
high level (Voyages, ed. Langlés, Paris 1811, x, 2 ff.). 

The muhtasib al-mamdalik appointed deputies to 
act on his behalf to ensure that the guilds sold their 
goods in each place at the prices fixed (Tadhkirat 
al-mulik, f. 80b). He was paid 50 témans per annum 
and in addition levies on various provincial towns, 
totalling some 253 témans 3,000 dinars, were made 
in his favour (ibid., ff. goa-b). 

After the Safawid period the office of muhtasib 
appears to have: declined and to have become 
increasingly secularized. Those of his functions which 
were concerned with the administration of shar‘i law 
were in effect removed from his competence and 
administered by the marddji‘ al-taklid. These 
functions included the collection of khums and 
zakat, the administration of inheritances and wills, 
and the appointment of guardians for minors and 
others, matters which were known collectively as 
umtr-t hisbt. The marddji* issued idjadzas for the 
supervision on their behalf of the umiér-i hisbi. The 
qualifications required by the recipient of such an 
tdjdza were that he should be a believer (mu?min), 
‘just’ (‘adil), and instructed in the decrees (ahkam) 
of the shari‘a. He was permitted to retain from the 
sums he collected by way of khums and zakat enough 
for his subsistence; the remainder was to be handed 
over to the mardja‘ who had issued his idjaza for its 
distribution among those who had a right to it. 

So far as the muftasib’s functions in relation to the 
guilds in the large cities and to the cleanliness of the 
city were concerned, they were to some extent taken 
over by the ddrigha and the kaldntar. His duties 
were increasingly restricted to the regulation of 
prices and the inspection of weights and measures 
but in this he was subject to the orders of the 
darigha (cf. E. Scott Waring, A tour to Sheeraz, 
London 1807, 68-9). Tancoigne, like Chardin, alleges 
that the muhtasib was not inaccessible to bribery and 
often consented to sell his protection to dealers 
(A narrative of a journey into Persia, London 1820, 
239-40). During the course of the r9th century the 
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muhtasib disappeared in most cities. Binning, writing 
about 1857, states that the office had recently been 
abolished in Shiraz (A journal of two years travel in 
Persia, Ceylon, etc., London 1857, i, 337-8). In 
Isfahan the office had ceased to be in effective 
operation by 1294/1877-8 (Mirza Husayn Khan b. 
Muhammad Ibrahim, Djughrafiyd-yi Isfahan, ed. 
M. Sutiideh, Tehran 1963, 80). The traditional dues 
levied for the payment of the mukiasib nevertheless 
continued to appear in the tax-rolls for many years 
after the office had, in effect, disappeared. By the 
law of 20 Adhar 1305/1926 an item of 150 kirans 
levied on the guild of butchers in Tehran for the 
muhtasib was abolished (The second yearbook of the 
municipality of Tehran: statistics of the city of Tehran 
for the years 1925 to 1929). 

There is mention of an thtisdb-@kasi in Tehran in 
the year 1853. His functions were inter alia to issue 
lists of prices for foodstuffs and other goods (cf. 
Riznadma-i Wakayi-i Ittifakiyya, No. 127, 29 
Ramadan 1269/1853). The office to which he belonged 
was known as the thtisdb and its main duty was the 
cleaning of the streets. Shortly after a police ad- 
ministration on modern lines was set up by Nasir 
al-Din Shah in 1298/1880 the thtiséb was placed 
under its jurisdiction (I‘timad al-Saltana, Rasnama, 
under dateline 5 Safar 1299/1881, ms. in the library 
of the Shrine of the Imam Rida at Mashhad). In 
1312/1894-5 the thtisab department in Tehran con- 
sisted of a director, two deputy-directors, and a 
number of subordinate officials, farrdshes, stable- 
men, and water-carriers, etc. (I‘timad al-Saltana, 
Ta@rikh wa Diughrafiya-yi Sawadkuh, lith., Tehran 
1311, appendix). An item in the newspaper 
Tarbiyat, No. 58, 26 Sha‘ban 1315/30 January 1898, 
addressed to Munazzam al-Saltana, the wazir-¢ 
nazmiyya wa ihtisabiyya, praises him for his efforts 
to clean the streets, to facilitate passage through 
them, to modify prices, to prevent evil conduct and 
theft, and to prevent the ill-treatment of [pack] 
animals. Thus, by the end of the 19th century the 
muhtasib as an official of the religious institution in 
charge of the public conscience had ceased to exist, 
and such of his functions as survived were taken over 
by the police administration. 

The umiér-i hisbi continued to be administered 
during the 19th and early zoth centuries under the 
supervision of the marddji‘ al-taklid, but after the 
institution of modern courts during the reign of 
Rida Shah Pahlavi the umir-i hisbi were restricted 
to the collection of khums and zakat; such matters 
as the administration of inheritances and wills, the 
care of minors, appointment of guardians, etc., were 
transferred to the courts (see the law entitled Kanin-i 
umiur-i hisbi, dated Tir 1319/1940). 

Bibliography: In the article. 
(A. K. S. Lamston) 


iv.—THE INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


The institution of hisba in the strict classical sense 
did not exist in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 
during the period from the 5th/11th century to the 
13th/19th century. The main obstacle was the 
complexion of the population, the majority of whom 
consisted of non-Muslims. Except for Balban (664/ 
1266-686/1287), Firiz Shah Tughluk (752/1351- 790/ 
1388), Sikandar L6di (894/1489-923/1517) and 
Awrangzib ‘Alamgir [g.v.], and they too only in 
certain respects, none of the Muslim rulers of India 
ever attempted to enforce the Sharia law, either for 
fear of disaffecting the local Hindu population or by 
way of political expediency, of which the many 
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heretical measures adopted by Akbar [g.v.] are a 
glaring example. From the very beginning of their 
rule in a country held mainly by conquest, the 
Sultans (7th/13th-1oth/16th century) realized that 
the Muslims, situated as they were in India, could 
not be allowed to grow lax in religion or morals 
except at the expense of the solidarity, integrity, 
and, at times, the very existence of their newly 
established state. Hence, wherever a Muslim colony 
was established or a town garrisoned, a muhtasib and 
a kédi [q.v.] were invariably appointed (cf. Minhadj-i 
Siradj, Tabakat-i Ndasiri, 175; al-‘Utbi, Ta°rikh-i 
Yamini, 288; Tadj al-ma?athir, fol. 85a). Balban, 
who considered an efficient kisba department to be a 
primary necessity of good government, did not 
neglect, as his predecessors had done, even small and 
insignificant places. We read in the Safar-ndma-i 
Kadi Taki Muttaki (Bidjnor 1909, 2 ff.), of Hetmish 
(608/1211-633/1236) having appointed a kdadi at 
Amb§la [q.v.], which was then no more than a 
hamlet of a few hundred houses of mixed population. 
During the Sultanate period the functions of the muk- 
tasib and the ka@d@i, and the relations between them, 
were much the same as in the central lands (see above, 
i).At times the Sultan intervened personally to deal 
with customs or innovations considered heretical or 
un-Islamic or in matters which lay beyond the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the mubtasib. Firtiz Shah 
Tughluk, for instance, forbade many popular 
practices which he regarded as irreligious (cf. 
Futihdat-i Firdszshahi, ed. Sh. Abdur Rashid, Aligarh 
1954, 6-11). However, the stronger and the more 
religiously-minded a Sultan was, the greater was his 
anxiety to promote the moral and religious welfare 
of his people. Amir Khusraw [¢.v.] speaks highly of 
£Ala? al-Din Khaldji’s #isba, as being especially 
concerned with the flow of supplies and the control 
of food prices. This Sultan rigorously suppressed 
drinking, gambling and other social and moral vices, 
believing that unless public morals were tightened 
up the deterrent punishments meted out to various 
offenders against the Shari‘a would be meaningless. 
Muhammad Tughluk (725/1325-752/1351) in his own 
days inflicted these punishments with unwonted 
severity. He was so keen to enforce iktisdb that at 
times he personally acted as the muhtasib and 
examined Muslims on the elementary rules of their 
faith. Under him, the muftasib was an officer of 
great dignity and, according to al-Kalkashandi 
(Subk al-a‘sha, v, 94; partial Eng. trans. by O. Spies, 
Stuttgart 1936, 72) and Ibn Fadl Allah al-SUmari 
(Masaélik al-absdr, partial Eng. tr. by Sh. Abdur 
Rashid, Aligarh 1944, 32), enjoyed a monthly salary 
of 8,000 fankas. The Sultan paid special attention to 
the regular saying of prayers. According to Ibn 
Battita (iii, 292; tr. von MZik, 149), a lady of 
the royal household found guilty of adultery was 
stoned to death. Similarly, drunkards received the 
full measure of kadd punishment in addition to three 
months’ solitary confinment. Both Barani (Tarikh-s 
Firdsshahi, 441) and Ibn Battiita (oc. cit.) testify 
to the high level of hisba maintained by the Tughluk 
Sultan Ghiydth al-Din (720/1320-725/1325). His son 
Muhammad Tughluk did not brook any laxity in the 
observance of religious rites even at his court. 
Sikandar Lédi was equally keen on enforcing hisba 
throughout his kingdom. He boldly did away with a 
popular and time-honoured custom of carrying 
‘lances’ (nizas) to the tomb of the legendary hero 
Ghazi Mas‘id Salar [¢.v.] and revived Firiz Tughluk’s 
ordinance prohibiting women from visiting tombs 
and graveyards. It must at the same time be stressed 
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that zhtisab was enforced only in the case of Muslims, 
the non-Muslims being subject to their own religious 
or personal laws or the common law of the land. 

Another important function of the muktasib was to 
uphold orthodoxy and to suppress heresy. Teachers 
and professors in religious institutions as well as 
popular preachers had to be very cautious in their 
lectures and utterances for fear of the muftasib. The 
Karmatis, who created great disturbances in Delhi 
during the reign of Radiyya (634/1236-637/1240), 
were successfully combated by Firtiz, as we hear no 
more of their activities subsequently. We do not 
hear much of the muhtasib during the rule of the 
Lédi or the Sayyid dynasties, but that does not mean 
that he had by then completely ceased to exist. 
While Shér Shah Sir (945/1538-952/1545) was 
largely occupied with the consolidation of his 
kingdom and with administrative reforms, his 
successor Islam Shah (952/1545-960/1552) paid due 
attention to religious matters. For instance he took 
very strong measures against the Mahdawis, i.e., 
followers of Sayyid Muhammad al-Djawnpiri [9.v.], 
whom he regarded as a heretic, and had two of his 
disciples, ‘Abd Allah Niy&zi Sirhindi and Shaykh 
‘Ala’i, severely punished—the former being almost 
beaten to death while the latter was put to death. 
(Cf. A. S. Bazmee Ansari, Sayyid Mukammad 
Jawnptri and his movement, in Islamic Studies 
(Karachi), ii/t (March 1964). 

As against this, some modern historians are of the 
opinion that while theoretically speaking it is correct 
to say that state policy during the Sultanate period 
was directed towards enforcing the hisba, in practice 
little attention was paid to the dictates of the 
Shar‘, For instance Barani is quoted as saying that 
the punishments awarded to the Muslims went 
against the Kuranic laws. Similarly, the injunctions 
governing the use of halal (permissible) and haram 
(prohibited) things were seldom observed. Amir 
Khusraw also is reported as saying that the charging 
of interest was a common practice in his day, and 
that when a written contract between the parties 
existed even the kadi had to recognize the fact (cf. 
Muhammad Habibullah, The foundation of Muslim 
rule in India’, Allahabad 1961, 349). But these are 
solitary instances, which may be the exception 
rather than the rule. 

During the anarchy following the death of Shér 
Shah, the institution of fisba appears to have 
collapsed, and the Mughals, for both personal and 
political reasons, did not consider it expedient to 
revive the institution, which consequently suffered 
a heavy set-back. Babur was a great lover of wine; 
Humayiin was addicted to opium; Djahangir too 
was no exception, wine being his greatest weakness. 
His son and successor Shahdjahan, although of sober 
habits, did not have the courage either to break 
away completely from the traditions of his family 
or to enforce hisba strictly. During one of his visits 
to the Pandjib, when it was brought to his notice 
that certain Hindus in Gudjrat had married Muslim 
women, he ordered the annulment of these marriages 
and the restoration of the women to their families 
(cf. ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahori, Baédshah-nama, ii, 57-8). 
It was only Awrangzib who showed the highest 
respect for religion and strictly enforced hisba. He 
included a specific provision in his penal laws (cf. 
M. B. Ahmad, The administration of justice in 
Mediaeval India, Aligarh 1941, Appendix C, 6-7) for 
the punishment of persons found guilty of drinking 
or using narcotic drugs such as hemp and opium, 
He ordered the execution of Sarmad (d. 1070/1659), 
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a convert to Islam and an eclectic s#fz, on the ground 
that he had refused to cover his nudity—a serious 
offence against public morals. In fact there is little 
ground to differ from the statement “that the Mughal 
emperors (never) strictly adhered to the Islamic 
principles ... in the case of certain crimes their 
punishments were practically the same as prescribed 
by the Quran. In other matters they greatly departed 
from the Quranic laws and the reasons for this 
departure were that firstly, there were many cases 
which did not come exactly within the ambit of the 
Quranic law, and secondly, in many cases social and 
Political needs and the attendant circumstances 
demanded a different treatment” (cf. P. Saran, The 
provincial government of the Mughals, 381-2). More- 
over, there is every reason to believe that the 
muhtasib of the Sultanate period came to be replaced 
by the kdfwdal [q.v.], a secular officer whose duties 
resembled very closely those of the muhtasib, the 
only difference being that while the former dealt 
with all sorts of crimes and offences, the latter was 
primarily concerned with offences against Islamic 
law. The Mughals found it administratively con- 
venient to entrust the duties of the muhiasib to the 
kéfwal, with harmful effects first on the religious and 
moral welfare of the Muslims in India, then on their 
social and cultural life, and ultimately on their rule. 
Bibliography: al-‘Utbi, Kitab al-Yamini, 
Eng. tr. by J. Reynolds, London 1838, 288; 
Hasan Nizami, Tadj al-ma?athir, (MS in the 
author’s private collection), fol. 85a; Minhadj-i 
Siradj, Yabakat-i Ndsirvt, Calcutta 1864, 175; 
Barani, Ta@rikh-i Firizshahi, Calcutta 1862, 35, 
41, 72, 285, 441; Futuhat-1 Firdzshahi, ed. Sh. 
Abdur Rashid, Aligarh 1944, 2 ff.; anon., Sirat-i 
Firtizshahi, MS Azad Library, Aligarh, fols. 128, 
180; Barani, Fatéwd-yi Djahandari, India Office 
MS 1148, fols. 8, 9a, gta-92a; Amir Khusraw, 
Khasa@ in al-futih, ed. S. Moinul Haq, Aligarh 1927, 
17-9; Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absar, 
partial Eng. tr. by Sh. Abdur Rashid, Aligarh 
1944, 32, 38, 52; ‘Ayn al-Mulk Mahra, Insha-yi 
Mahri, ed. Sh. Abdur Rashid, Lahore 1965, 
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HISHAM, tenth caliph of the Umayyad 
dynasty, who reigned from 105 to 125/724 to 
743. He was born in Damascus in 72/691, son 
of ‘Abd al-Malik and of ‘Aisha bint Hisham, 
of the clan of the Bani Makhzim, who named 
him after her father. Preceded in the order of 
succession by his older brothers (al-Walid, Sulayman, 
Yazid II) and kept from the throne by the un- 
expected accession of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, he was 
finally nominated heir in 101/720 by Yazid, ascended 
the throne on the latter’s death in Sha‘ban 105/ 
January 724, and reigned until his death on 6 Rabi‘ 
II 125/6 February 743. His long reign, which 
equalled in length those of Mu‘awiya and of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, marks the final period of prosperity and 
splendour of the Umayyad caliphate. 


On his accession, he appointed to the post of 
governor of ‘Irak Khalid al-Kasri, a versatile and 
skilful man, who lacked the fierce energy of al- 
Hadjdjadi, but possessed the same devotion to the 
caliphs of Damascus. During the fifteen years he was 
in office, he devoted himself primarily to the agri- 
cultural and economic development of the country, 
continuing the work of providing a pure water 
supply which had been begun by al-Hadjdjadi, 
though this did not insure him against incurring 
hatred and rancour, in his own province and even at 
the caliph’s court, which finally led, in 120/738, to 
his dismissal. His rival and successor, Yisuf b. ‘Umar 
al-Thakafi, had to suppress in 122/740 the Shi 
revolt of Zayd b. ‘Ali, who was killed in arms at 
Kifa after a brief affray, a small enough episode in 
itself, but one which was to enrich Shi‘i martyrology 
and re-kindle the propaganda of the Hashimi 
opposition. Apart from this revolt and some other 
small Shi‘i and Kharidji acts of sedition, the internal 
peace of the empire under Hishém was not seriously 
threatened, although the underground work of the 
da‘wa continued unabated. It was rather in the 
frontier regions of the empire that the most outstand- 
ing events of this caliphate took place. 

To the east the Arab offensive had, under Kutayba 
b. Muslim, made its fmal advance. After that, it was 
a matter no longer of further progress but of retaining 
and consolidating the positions gained, and particu- 
larly of containing the pressure of the Turkish 
counter-offensive which was carried on with vigour 
at this time. The many successive governors whom 
Hisham appointed to Khurasan (among them Ashras 
al-Sulami, Djunayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murri, 
Asad al-Kasri, brother of Khalid, and the courageous 
Nasr b. Sayy4r) all had to face the menace of the 
Tiirgesh under the command of the intrepid leader 
Bogha Tarkhan (the ‘“‘Kirsil” of the Arabs) and of 
the Khakan Su-lu. After suffering many setbacks 
and even risking disaster {yawm al-shi% in 112/730, 
yawm al-athkal in 119/737) the Arabs finally broke 
the Turkish offensive at Kharistan, near Shuburkan 
to the west of Balkh (119/737) and, under Nasr b. 
Sayy4r, advanced in the following year as far as the 
Jaxartes. By a wise taxation policy, Nasr was even 
able to achieve in his province a certain degree of 
pacification, the ephemeral nature of which however 
was to be revealed a few years later by the outbreak 
of the ‘Abbasid revolt. 

The empire experienced another grave threat 
during this period, from the north, with the irruption 
of the Khazar Turks in Armenia and in Adhar- 
baydjan (defeat of Djarrah b. al-Hakam at Ardabil 
in 112/730). The invaders were driven back however 
by the intervention of massive reinforcements led 
by skilled captains such as Sa‘id al-Harashi, and 
later Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik and Marwan b. 
Muhammad. There followed a whole series of 
campaigns which led the Arabs beyond the Caucasus 
as far as the mouths of the Volga (foundation of 
Derbend by Maslama in 113/731), without however 
achieving any stable conquest to the north of the 
Caucasus. Further west, the hostilities with the 
Byzantines continued throughout Hisham’s reign, 
but without any large-scale operations: the great 
offensive of the Arabs had spent itself with the siege 
of Constantinople by Maslama in 98/716-7, and 
operations were limited to sawd@ if, in which the 
Muslims were not always the conquerors (defeat of 
Akroinos, 122/740, and death of the famous ghazi 
al-Battal [¢.v.], destined to become later the hero of 
romance of this frontier-war). 
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Events on a large scale, however, were taking place 
in Africa and in Spain, undermining in these distant 
provinces the direct domination of the central power. 
The harsh régime of fiscal exploitation under the 
governor ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Habhab (116-23/734-41) 
provoked, in 123/740-1, a great revolt of the Berbers, 
who inflicted a first crushing defeat on an Arab army 
near Tangier (the ghazwat al-ashraf, so called from 
the great number of Arab warriors who lost their 
lives there). Upon the news of this disaster, the caliph 
Hisham himself assembled and sent from Syria a 
second army, under the command of Kulthim b. 
‘Iyad, who was hacked to death by the Berbers on 
the banks of the Sebi. While Kulthim’s nephew, 
Baldj, succeeded with the remnants of this army in 
reaching Ceuta and then in crossing into Spain, the 
whole of the Maghrib was plunged into anarchy and 
revolt, in which Berber ethnic loyalty was allied with 
Kharidji heresy: and it was the task of a new 
governor sent by Hisham, the Kalbi Hanzala b. 
Safwan [g.v.], to recover in a despairing effort 
(battle of al-Asnam near Kayrawan, 124/742) what 
could still be saved of Arab hegemony and of 
Umayyad power in Ifrikiya. From this time, the 
direct authority of the caliphs of Damascus (and 
later of Baghdad) does not seem to have extended 
beyond the boundaries of present-day Algeria. The 
crisis in the Maghrib involved the new province of 
Spain, whose governors had up to then been 
answerable to the governors of Africa: whereas 
before 122/740 the Arabs of Spain had carried out 
their razzias beyond the Pyrenees (battle of Poitiers 
and the death of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Ghafiki, 114/ 
732), after 122/740 they wasted their strength in 
internal quarrels, aggravated by the arrival of the 
Syrians under Baldj; these were finally ended, 
fifteen years later, by the foundation of the Umayyad 
emirate under a nephew of Hisham who had fled to 
the west from the ruin of the Umayyad dynasty. 

It is not easy, among all the facts briefly sketched 
here, to distinguish the part played personally by 
the ruler, who was living sometimes several hundred 
miles away and who limited himself in general (if we 
follow the literal interpretation of the texts) to 
appointing and dismissing the governors, who are 
presented in the sources as the leading figures in 
events. It is possible however to discern several main 
lines which can be traced to the supreme authority 
of the empire and are characteristic of its policy. 
This policy appears as one of recovery and of conser- 
vation of the immense patrimony of the conquests, 
which reached its greatest extent thanks to the demo- 
graphic, economic and spiritual forces of the Arab 
element but which, while still retaining its vitality 
and vigour as a coherent Muslim society, was 
destined to disintegrate as an Arab empire. Hisham 
seems to have been aware of this danger, and to 
have acted, together with a chosen group of capable 
and devoted assistants, so as to confront it and to 
delay it as much as possible. This seems to be 
proved particularly in the policy which he followed 
(unlike his brothers who had reigned before him) of 
maintaining an equilibrium between the rival tribal 
groups of the Mudaris and the Yamanis, both of 
whom he skilfully used to staff the administration, 
in order to forward the interests of the State. Some 
scholars, such as H. A. R. Gibb, even go so far as to 
attribute to this caliph the initiative in a general 
reform and reorganization of the tax system in 
answer to the complaints of the mawdli, although 
the sources provide details only of local measures 
which were taken, probably with the caliph’s 
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consent, by governors in their own provinces (for 
example the work of Ashras al-Sulami and of Nasr 
b. Sayyar in Khuras4n and in Transoxania, and the 
harsh tax policy of ‘Ubayd All4h b. al-Habhab in 
Ifrikiya). In fact there has survived no explicit 
documentation which would lead us to attribute to 
Hisham, as to ‘Umar II, measures which in principle 
applied throughout the empire; it cannot however 
be denied that he was aware of the problem and 
applied himself to its solution, particularly as the 
sources agree in describing him as a strict adminis- 
trator, sober and frugal almost to the point of 
meanness, and paying great attention to the regular 
ordering of the revenues and the expenditure. The 
only ostentatious facet of his character, which he 
shared with the other members of his family, was his 
enthusiasm for building: there dates from his reign a 
whole series of castles, palaces and even “‘towns’’ in 
the Syrian desert, some of which have been known 
for a long time and other only recently revealed by 
excavation; of some of them he was actually the 
founder. First, the two Kasr al-Hayr to the east and 
to the west of Palmyra (it has been suggested that 
the former, Kasr al-Hayr al-Sharki—and not the 
Christian Sergiopolis—is the real Rusafat Hisham; 
in the latter, Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi, there has been 
found, among the splendid remains of its decoration, 
perhaps the portrait of the caliph himself); and in 
addition Kasr al-Milh, Khirbat al-Mafdjar [g.v.], 
Kasr al-Tiba, etc. There is hardly any Umayyad 
ruin discovered or excavated in Syria and Jordan in 
recent years which is not connected, by epigraphical 
evidence or by fairly probable conjecture, with 
Hisham’s reign and with Hisham himself. 

The final. years of his reign were clouded by 
troubles concerning the succession: after trying in 
vain to get one of his own sons recognized as his 
heir (at first his elder son Mu‘awiya and, after his 
premature death, his younger son Maslama), he 
resigned himself to considering as his successor his 
nephew al-Walid b. Yazid, who had already been 
nominated by Yazid II and whose character, tastes 
and education were the complete opposite of his own, 
But he wrangled with him and embittered him in 
every way, thus undermining the solidity of his own 
political and administrative achievements, which his 
offended successor was to lose no time in overthrow- 
ing. The accession of al-Walid II, when Hisham died 
from a heart attack in his residence at Rusafa after 
a reign of twenty years, in fact saw the beginning of 
the fitna, which was fatal for the dynasty. But the 
long reign of the fourth son of ‘Abd al-Malik may 
nevertheless be considered as a period which on the 
whole was glorious for the Arabs and fruitful in the 
development of Islamic faith and culture. In this 
connexion there should be mentioned the strict 
orthodoxy of Hisham (who was the friend of the 
great traditionists al-Zuhri and Abi Zinad and the 
persecutor of the Kadari heretics, though at the 
same time tolerant towards the Christians), and in 
addition his interest in the historical and adminis- 
trative traditions of the Sasanids, and the elabora- 
tion among his entourage (Abrash al-Kalbi and his 
pupil ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya) of the Arabic 
chancery style, which was to have such a great 
development during the first years of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. 
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HISHAM I, Apu ’L-Wa ip, called at-RrpA, the 
second Umayyad ruler of Muslim Spain, 
succeeded his father ‘Abd al-Rahman I {q.v.] on 1 
Djumada I 172/October 788, or according to Ibn 
al-Abbar one year earlier. He was then 30 years old, 
having been born in Cordova in 139/757, 7.¢. after his 
father’s arrival in al-Andalus. Though the designated 
heir, Hisham I was obliged to fight for his inheri- 
tance and campaigned successfully in person against 
his elder brother Sulaym4n and another brother, ‘Abd 
Allah al-Balansi, ‘the Valencian’, in 172 and 173/788- 
89 and 789-90. At the same time or later, disturb- 
ances at Saragossa on the Upper Frontier (al-thughr 
al-a‘la) and a Berber revolt in Takurunna (region of 
Ronda) were dealt with by others. So also in the 
campaigns against the Christians of the North, which 
became feasible owing to the generally peaceful inter- 
nal conditions (cf. Ibn ‘Idhari, ii, 68), Hisham relied 
on his generals, among whom Abi ‘Uthman ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Uthm4n and the brothers ‘Abd al- Karim and 
‘Abd al-Malik, sons of ‘Abd al-W4ahid b. Mughith, 
are the most notable. From 175/791 the military 
activity of the Umayyad government was practically 
continuous, Every year until the end of the reign 
expeditions were sent out against the Christians, 
several times north to Alaba (Alava) and al-Kila‘ 
(Old Castile), several times north-west to Djalikiya 
(‘Galicia’, z.¢., the Asturias) as far as Oviedo, which 
was sacked in 178/794, and once north-east to 
Gerona (Ifrandja, Djarunda) and Narbonne (Arbina). 
This appears to have been the last occasion on which 
Narbonne was attacked by a Muslim army (177/793). 
The campaign is represented as a great victory: the 
fifth part of the captives taken, 7.¢., their price when 
sold, amounted to 45,000 gold pieces. According to 
al-Makkari (i, 218), earth from the wall of the French 
city was brought to Cordova and used in the con- 
struction of a mosque. We hear of Hisham’s additions 
to the Great Mosque at Cordova and of his repairing 
an ancient bridge over the Wadi al-Kabir ({g.v.], 
Guadalquivir), which had been damaged by the 
current. The funds for both undertakings, says Ibn 
al-Kitiyya (43), were provided by the fifth of the 
spoils of Narbonne. 

Hisham I, whose public and private conduct was 
guided by religion, has been compared to his relative 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [q.v.]. With his encouragement, 
the new Maliki school began to make headway in 
al-Andalus. He died in Safar 180/April 796 after a 
comparatively short reign of 7} years. 
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Aires 1960, i, 115-21. (D. M. DunLop) 
HISHAM II, av-Mvu?avyvap 81’LLAH, Umayyad 
Caliph of Cordova, son of al-Hakam II (g.v.] and 
a Basque mother. He succeeded in Safar 366/October 
976, at the age of 10 years. The Slav officers of the 
palace tried to secure the election of the boy’s pater- 
nal uncle al-Mughira, with Hisham as heir-presumpt- 
ive. The plan miscarried. Al-Mughira was killed on 
the orders of the #a4djib Muhammad b. Abi ‘Amir al- 
Mansir [q.v.], who subsequently used the authority 
of Hisham for his own ends and held him in tutelage 
which proved permanent. From 370/981 al-Mansur 
ruled openly on his own account, and it is in this 
period that his numerous and successful expeditions 
against the Christians of the north took place. In 
386/996 Hisham, by then a man of thirty but princi- 
pally urged on by his mother, attempted unsuccess- 
fully to assert his authority, and had to remain de- 
pendent on al-Mansir till the latter’s death in 392/ 
Ioo2. Al-Mansir’s place as the effective ruler of al- 
Andalus was taken by his son ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Mugzaffar [q.v.], who outwardly recognized Hisham’s 
authority, but the Caliph in fact remained a political 
nonentity, rarely appearing in public and occupying 
his leisure with the collection of relics (Ibn 
al-Khatib). Al-Muzaffar died in 399/1008 and was 
succeeded by a younger brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasir, also called Shandjil (Sanchuelo). Forsaking 
the traditional policy of his family, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
associated himself closely with the Caliph, who con- 
ferred on him the honorific title al-Ma’min, referred 
to himself as his maternal uncle (their mothers were 
both Basques) and soon, on ‘Abd al-Rahman’s urgent 
requesting, proclaimed him as his heir. This act of 
unprecedented rashness, at a stroke transferring 
the Caliphate of Cordova from the Umayyad to the 
‘Amirid house, raised immediate indignation and 
opposition in the capital, and proved fatal not only 
to the ‘Amirid hegemony but also indirectly to the 
Spanish Caliphate. For now began the Fitna, or 
period of troubles, which continued for more than 
20 years and ended only with the deposition of the 
last of the Caliphs of Cordova [see HISHAM 111]. An 
Umayyad claimant, Muhammad b. Hisham b. ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, rose in Cordova, and in the absence of 
‘Abd al-Rahm4an on a military expedition gained 
control of the city. ‘Abd al-Rahman, deserted by his 
men, was murdered before he could reach Cordova 
(399/1009). When requested, Hisham was willing to 
abdicate, and even sent Muhammad clothes to wear 
when he was inaugurated as Caliph with the title al- 
Mahdi [g.v.]. Muhammad al-Mahdi gave out that 
Hisham was dead (the so-called ‘first death’). Later, 
when threatened in Cordova by Sulayman b. al- 
Hakam and the Berbers, he produced the ex-Caliph 
from obscurity in a vain attempt to rally the people. 
Sulaym4n occupied the capital in 400/1009-10, and 
was proclaimed Caliph as al-Musta‘in. Muhammad 
al-Mahdi, who had fled to Toledo, reappeared with 
Wadih, the governor of that city, and a large army, 
including a large Christian contingent. Sulayman 
yielded to necessity and left Cordova. When al- 
Mahdi was again proclaimed, Hisham is said to have 
been the first to take the oath. But Sulayman re- 
turned and besieged his enemies in Cordova. It 
proved impossible to dislodge the Berbers, and under 
the stress of siege Wadih determined to have done 
with al-Mahdi and restore Hisham. The ex-Caliph 
again received the oath of allegiance (Dhu ’l-Hidijdija 
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400/July 1010), and Muhammad al-Mahdi appeared 
before him to answer for his conduct, before being 
removed for execution. Hisham then nominally ruled, 
with WAdih as his #adjib and the real power. The 
siege dragged on, since Sulayman would have none 
of Hisham as Caliph, till 403, when after the attempt- 
ed flight and death of Wadih and further unavailing 
resistance, Cordova surrendered on 26 Shawwal/ 
9 May 1013. The entry of the Berber army and the 
subsequent sack were the virtual end of Umayyad 
Cordova (see KURTUBA]. Hishim did not long sur- 
vive the disaster to his capital. He was killed by a 
son of Sulaym4n al-Musta‘in in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 403/ 
May 1013 (Ibn al-Khatib). This was the ‘second 
death’. (There was also a ‘third death’ much later, in 
451/1059, when the ‘Abbadid al-Mu‘tadid [g.v.] 
ceased to make prayer for Hisham, whose existence 
he and his father by a convenient fiction had main- 
tained for many years.) 
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HISHAM III, at-mu‘tapp sBrLiAH b. Muham- 

mad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al -Rahman III, the 
last of the Umayyad Caliphs of Cordova. 
Born in 364/974-75, he is said to have been the elder 
brother of ‘Abd al-Rahman IV, al-Murtada [g.v.], 
whom he accompanied in the rout at Granada in 
which the latter was killed (408/1018). Hisham es- 
caped to Kasr al-Bunt (Alpuente) in the province of 
Valencia, where he was received by the ‘Amirid 
mawla ‘Abd Allah b. Kasim al-Fihri. Proclaimed 
Caliph by the Cordovans in Rabi‘ II 418/June 1027, 
he remained at Kasr al-Bunt for more than 2 years, 
making his official entry into Cordova only in Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 420/December 1029. Owing principally to 
his wazsiy Hakam b. Sa‘id al-Kazzaz, a man of obscure 
origin, whose financial measures were supposed to 
favour the Berbers, the Caliphate of Hisham III soon 
became unacceptable to the Cordovans. The dis- 
affection resulted in the murder of the unpopular 
waziy, and Hisham was at the same time deposed 
(Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 422/November 1031). But this time 
no new Caliph was elected. A council of notables 
headed by Abu 'I-Hazm b. Djahwar took control. The 
last Umayyad Caliph was allowed to retire, and ended 
his days at Larida (Lerida) in Safar 428/December 
1036. A new era of Spanish Muslim history had 
begun—that of the Party Kings (mulik al-tawaif, 
reyes de Tatfas). The governor of Lerida with whom 
the last Umayyad found refuge was Sulayman b. 
Hiid (see ndpips]. 
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HISHAM sb. ‘AMR at-FUWATI (or at-Fawti), 
a Mu‘tazili of Basra, where he was the pupil of 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl [q.v.]. After having probably been 
a wandering propagator of Itza! (Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihrist, ed, Fiick, in Prof. Muk. Shaft* presentation 
volume, Lahore 1955, 68-9), he went to Baghdad 
during the caliphate of al-Ma’min and died there at 
a date not known exactly, but probably before 
218/833. 

His personal doctrine, which had a certain influence 
on al-Ash‘aii (q.v.], differs appreciably, accoiding to 
Ibn al-Nadim (op. cit.), from the teachings of the 
other Mu‘tazila, but the data given by the heresio- 
graphers are not always in agreement. Thus, ac- 
cording to al-Baghdadi (Fark, 150), he forbade 
murder of any kind, whereas according to al- 
Shahrastani (Milal, on the margin of Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal, i, 94) he allowed the assassination of opponents 
of I‘tizal and in that respect showed a fanaticism 
unusual among the Mu ‘tazila. Al-Shahrastani (op. 
cit., i, 91) emphasizes the extremism of his theory of 
free-will, for al-Fuwati denies the intervention of 
God in the affai.s of man, even when a verse of the 
Kur’an states that God caused men to do such and 
such a deed. ‘‘Things” not being eternal, God cannot 
know them before having given them existence 
(al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat, ed. Ritter, 157, 488, 489; 
al-Shahrastani, op. cit., i, 94), for a “thing” is 
the realization of the essence within existence, that 
which has been created by God. He rejects the 
doctrine that God can be seen ‘with the heart’ (al- 
Ash‘ari, op. cit., 157) and holds that it is not the 
accidents that prove that God is creator, but material 
things (al-Shahrastani, op. cit., i, 92; al-Khayyat, 
Intisar, ed. and trans. A. Nader, Beirut 1957, text 49, 
trans. 54), that is to say the substances which are 
realized when God gives them existence. Al-Fuwatl 
regards as infidels those who believe that heaven 
and hell already exist, since these are for the moment 
unnecessary (al-Baghdadi, op. cit., 150; al-Idji, 
Mawaékif, 375; al-Shahrastani, op. cit., i, 93). In 
politics, he tends to the Sunni view; he holds that 
the imam ought to be elected, but he would allow 
this only in a time of calm and order, which al- 
Shahrastani (op. cit., i, 93) considers a sign of 
hostility towards the caliphate of ‘Ali (cf. al-Baghdadi, 
op. cit., 150; idem, Us#tl al-din, 271; Pellat, in Sé. Isl., 
XV, 39). 

The basic points of the doctrine of al-Fuwati are 
now known only from the heresiographers, but Ibn 
al-Nadim attributes to him the following works: 
K. al-Makhlik; K. al-Radd ‘ala ’l-Asamm fi nafy al- 
harakat; K. Khalk al-Kur’dn; K. al-Tawhid, K. 
Diawab ahl Khurdsan; Kitab tla ahl al-Basra; K. Usal 
al-khams (sic); K. ‘ala 'l-Bakriyya; Kitab ‘ala Abi 
*l-Hudhayl fi ’l-na‘im. 

Bibliography: in the article; see also A. N. 
Nader, Le systéme philosophique des Mu‘tazila, 
Beirut 1956, index and bibliography there given. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

HISHAM bs. at-HAKAM Asv0 Munammap, the 
most prominent representative of Imami kalam 
[g.v.] in the time of the Imams Dja‘far al-Sadik and 
Misa al-Kazim. A client of the tribe of Kinda, he 
was born and raised in WéAsit, but later lived in 
Kifa among the Bani Shayban. He is said to have 
been a Djahmi before his conversion to Shi‘ism by 
the Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik. Other accounts, however, 
point to his early association with representatives 
of dualist religions, notably with Abi Shakir al- 
Daysani. It is certain that after his conversion to 
Shi‘ism he held disputations with Abii Shakir and 
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other dualists, and some of his conceptions of | could he be accused of gross anthropomorphism 


physics are evidently influenced by their doctrines. 
He became closely associated with Imam Dja‘far 
and then with Misa al- Kazim, whom he, unlike many 
other Shi‘l leaders, recognized immediately after 
Dia‘far’s death (148/765). In Kifa he owned a shop 
together with the Ibadi scholar ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid, 
with whom he maintained a close partnership all his 
life despite their doctrinal differences. In his later life 
Hisham belonged to the circle of theologians who 
held disputations in the presence of Yahya b. 
Khalid al-Barmaki and apparently presided over 
some of the discussions. He lived and carried on his 
trade in al-Karkh. He was accused by some Shi‘is of 
having been partly responsible for the arrest of 
Misa al-Kazim, The Caliph H4rin al-Rashid is said 
to have taken an interest in his views and then, 
finding them dangerous, reacted by ordering the 
arrest of the imam. Hisham was forced to go into 
hiding and died shortly afterwards in the year 179/ 
795-6. Other accounts, which state that his death 
occurred either shortly after the downfall of the 
Barmakids (186/803), or in the year 199/814-5, Or 
during the caliphate of al-Ma*min, do not appear 
reliable. In any case, there are no reports indicating 
any activity of his during the imamate of ‘Ali al- 
Rida (183-203/711-818). 

The theory of the imamate which Hishim elabor- 
ated has remained at the basis of the Im4mi doctrine. 
It rests on the idea of the permanent need for a 
divinely guided imam who could act as the author- 
itative teacher of mankind in all religious matters. 
The imam thus was the legatee (wast) of the Prophet. 
He was infallible (ma‘sém) in all his acts and words, 
but unlike the prophets did not receive divine 
messages (waky). In contrast to the later generally 
accepted Imami doctrine, Hisham held that the 
prophets, since their acts could be criticized by divine 
messages, did not have to be infallible, and that 
Muhammad and the other prophets had, indeed, 
at time committed acts of disobedience. Muhammad 
had installed ‘Ali as his legatee and lieutenant 
(khalifa) by explicit appointment (nass). The whole 
community with only a few exceptions, such as al- 
Mikdad, Salman, Aba Dharr and ‘Amméar, had 
apostasized by turning away from ‘Ali and accepting 
Abi Bakr as caliph. The imamate was to be trans- 
mitted among the descendants of ‘Ali and Fatima 
until the day of the resurrection. Each imam in- 
stalled his successor by an explicit appointment. 
Whoever obeyed the imam was a true believer, 
whoever opposed or rejected him, an infidel (4fir). 
To safeguard the faith and. the community of 
believers, the imam and his followers in case of 
necessity were permitted or obliged to practice 
dissimulation (takiyya (q.v.]) concerning their 
religious beliefs. The imam was not expected to 
revolt against the existing illegal government, and 
rebellion without his authorization was unlawful. 

Hisham defined God as a finite, three-dimensional 
body (djism) and as radiant light. God had been in 
no place, then He produced space by His movement 
and came to be in a place, namely the Throne. The 
doctrine that God was a body was based on Hisham’s 
general view that only bodies have existence. At the 
same time Hisham rejected the doctrine of other 
contemporary ImAmi theologians like al-Djawaliki 
and Mu’min (“Shaytan’’) al-Tak that God had a 
shape like that of man. He thus represented a 
rather anti-anthropomorphist attitude within the 
contemporary Imamiyya, and only from the 
perspective of the Mu‘tazila and the later Imamiyya 
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things or events before they came into being and 
argued that God’s knowing them from eternity would 
entail their existence from eternity. The objection 
that this view would necessitate God’s being origi- 
nally ignorant and knowing only through a knowledge 
produced in time was met by Hisham with his 
general theory concerning the attributes of God. 
Knowledge, power, life, sight, hearing etc. were 
descriptive attributes (sifat), rather than accidents 
(a‘va@d), and could not be further described as being 
eternal or produced. Since these attributes could not 
be described as being either God, or part of Him, or 
other than Him, Hisham by this view also evaded 
the problem raised by the Mu‘tazilis concerning the 
multiplicity of God’s accidents, which threatened the 
concept of His unity. By considering the Kur’4n as 
a descriptive attribute of God, he could furthermore 
maintain that it was neither creator, nor created, 
nor uncreated. This neutral position in the dispute 
concerning the createdness of the Kuran tallied 
with a statement attributed to Imam Dja‘far. The 
reciting of the Kur’4n, however, according to 
Hishim’s view was created. 

In agreement with the Muslim predestinarians 
Hisham considered the acts of men as created by 
God. With the majority of contemporary Imdmis he 
thus upheld the doctrine of divine determinism 
(Radar). On the other hand, he attempted to maintain 
man’s responsibility by defining his acts as being in 
one respect his choice (tkktiydr), resulting from his 
will, and as being in another respect compulsion, 
because of the need for an additional efficient cause. 
He also supported the distinctively Imami doctrines 
of the return (radj‘a [g.v.]) of the dead before the day 
of the resurrection, the admissibility of a change of 
God’s decisions (badd? (q.v.]) and of the suppression 
and corruption of parts of the Kur’dn in the official 
version. His views on physics, such as the rejection of 
atomism, the opinion that two particles may inter- 
penetrate each other (muddkhala), that a particle 
may pass from one place to another without passing 
through all intervening places (fafra [g.v.}), and his 
identification of man with the spirit (rah) to the 
exclusion of the body have influenced the views of 
the Mu‘tazili al-Nazzim. 

After Hisham’s death his doctrine was propagated 
and defended by his disciple Yinus b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (d. 208/823-4), by Muhammad b. Khalil 
al-Sakkak, and later by the Nisabiri al-Fadl b. 
Shadh4n (d. ca. 260/874-5). He and his school were 
opposed on some points by rival Imami schools of 
kalam and on principle by Imami_ traditionists 
opposed to kalam in general. With the progressive 
adoption of Mu‘tazili theology, particularly from 
the 4th/roth century, Hisham’s school became 
extinct. Although many of his opinions were highly 
objectionable from the point of view of later Imami 
doctrine, the Imami attitude toward him has 
generally remained favorable. 

Of Hisham’s many writings listed in the Fihrist of 
al-Nadim none is extant. His K. Ikhtilaf al-nas fi 
*l-imdma was probably used by al-Hasan b. Misa 
al-Nawbakhti as the basis of his own K. Firak al- 
shi‘a. Hishdm’s discussions with other theologians 
and heretics are frequently quoted in both Sunni and 
Shi‘i works. 
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HISHAM 8. MUHAMMAD at-KALBI [see at- 
KALBI], 

HISN (a.), “fortress”, is a fairly common element 
in place-names, ¢.g., Hisn al-Akrad, Hisn Kayfa 
{qq.v.], etc. This article surveys, so far as the present 
state of knowledge permits, the development of 
fortifications in certain areas of the Islamic world. 
Some aspects of this subject, the military architecture 
of the donjon and the bastion, are treated s.v. BURDJ 
and others s.vv. KAL‘A and str. Offensive operations, 
the techniques of siege-craft, are dealt with in general 
S.V. HISAR; for siege-engines employed before the in- 
vention of gunpowder, see ‘ARRADA, KAWS and MAN- 
DJANik; for the use in defence of ‘‘Greek fire’’, etc., 
see NaFT; for the use of cannon in warfare generally 
see especially BARUD, and also Torti. In view of the 
lack of substantial general monographs for many 
areas, this article covers only (i) the Western terri- 
tories of the Islamic world, Spain and the Maghrib, 
(ii) Persia, (iti) Central Asia, and (iv) Indonesia and 
Malaysia. The Editors hope to make good the 
deficiencies in the Supplement, s.v. HISN. Readers 
will, however, find much information in the articles 
dealing with individual fortresses, ¢.g., the ‘‘Crusader 
castles” (HISN AL-AKRAD, MARKAB, SAFITHA, etc.), 
the citadels of major cities, Ottoman fortress- 
towns, etc. (Ep.) 
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The detailed forms, and the evolution, of military 
architecture in the Muslim West have been dealt 
with in the article BuRpJ. In this article we shall see 
how the Muslim West solved the major problems 
of fortification, and how the various types of fortified 
works—town enceintes, isolated castles, fortified 
ports or arsenals—are laid out and organized; we 
shall see also how it overcame the difficulties of 
flanking, of gates, and, from the 8th/14th century, 
of modifications for guns. 

Town enceintes., Since the period of the Late Em- 
pire, unfortified towns had become rare in the western 
world. Because of unrest caused by invasions, urban 
centres had been fortified with ramparts, thereby in 
many cases reducing their original extent. However, 
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many cities in the Berber country which were 
primarily agricultural markets. remained unwalled. 

The disturbed history of the Muslim dynasties, 
especially in the Berber country, led to the fortifi- 
cation of towns or the maintenance of their walls in 
good repair. From the very beginning dynastic 
foundations always provided for a rampart. The 
need for a fortified wall round every town of any 
size led to the maintenance of the Late Empire 
practice, perforce universal in the early Middie Ages. 

The plan of the enceinte. In Spain and 
Africa Muslim walls sometimes adopted the general 
trace of a former enceinte, making use of the bases 
and other parts of it, as at Karmima and at Caceres. 
The prosperity of certain state or provincial capitals 
often led, in the Middle Ages, to the enlargement of 
town walls to take in important suburbs. 

On level ground, town enceintes were often 
modelled on the trace of a pre-existent settlement. 
In new foundations they are more regular in shape, 
with long alignments of ramparts. On uneven sites 
modification to suit the terrain was effected very 
simply: the principle was to use towers sparingly 
while the curtain wall ran along rocky outcrops, 
following them as closely as possible; salients and 
marked re-entrants are rare. Most enceintes are in 
the form of an irregular, but convex, polygon. 

In many cases, however, it was necessary that 
the nearest points of high ground, which could have 
commanded the ramparts, should also be held, The 
town wall of Granada, in the 5th/r1th century, 
extended as far as two small fortresses guarding the 
slopes and the summit of the Alhambra hill. At 
Shatiba (Jativa) ramparts ran up to two small 
fortresses on the crests of high ground dominating 
the town from above. It was equally important to 
ensure protected access to water supplies: walls 
terminating in a bastion ran down to the river at 
Badajoz (Batalyaws). At Seville such a terminal 
tower has become, as the Golden Tower, a powerful 
bastion. 

The kasaba, the residence of the ruler or his 
government, usually occupies the higher part of the 
town, from which it is separated by a rampart; but 
if its site is distinct from that of the town settlement, 
then walls join the two enceintes, as at Almeria (al- 
Mariyya). At Malaga, where the Alcazaba was in the 
centre of the city, it had its own enceinte, and the 
town was connected by long ramparts to the outer 
citadel of Gibralfaro; similarly at Jaen (Djayyan). 

When the kasaba achieved the dimensions of a 
governmental town, it would have its own separate 
system of fortification, whether or not in contact 
with the residential and commercial quarters. The 
Alhambra was distinctly separated from Granada, 
as was Fas al-Djadid from Fas al-Bali. On the 
other hand, the Almohad kasaba at Marrakush, 
and the palaces of Mawlay Isma‘il at Meknés, while 
partly constituting a fortified whole, are in contact 
with the town itself. In every case, two fortified 
systems are either close to each other or are juxta- 
posed. 

Certain kasabas were built to house garrisons to 
keep under surveillance a town where there was some 
apprehension of disturbances. Such was the case 
with the “‘Conventual” of Marida, built by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II. In the roth/16th century the Sa‘dids 
kept such a watch over Fez by the north and south 
burdies. 

Plans of the enceinte.— The double wall 
enclosing a narrow corridor is to be found at Madinat 
al-Zahra?. Long passages between high ramparts are 
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frequent in the palaces of Mawlay Isma‘il at Meknés. 
The outer wall, well known in Byzantine fortification, 
seems not to have been employed in Muslim for- 
tresses in the early Middle Ages. It became almost 
the rule in the walls of Spanish fortresses from the 
sth/11th century. It existed also at al-Mahdiyya. In 
the Maghrib it remained rare. However, it is found at 
Tlemcen and Taza, and a continuous outer wall 
surrounded the ramparts of Fas al-Djadid. These 
outer walls, of variable height, were generally 
furnished with towers. The ditch was common from 
the beginning of the 5th/11th century in Spanish 
Muslim fortifications. Elsewhere it remained very 
exceptional. These were generally dry ditches, 
designed to stop cavalry and to make sapping 
operations more difficult. In dry and often broken 
country the ditch could not be, as in flat and wet 
countries, the best of defences. 

Isolated castles. — The functions of isolated 
castles were very variable. A certain number were 
frontier castles marking out the battlefronts: so in 
Muslim Spain, from the end of the 3rd/gth century, 
where the frontier long remained on the line of the 
Duero and was until the end of the kingdom of 
Granada guarded by a continuous line of fortresses on 
the west and north, which were subject to Castilian 
attacks. Under the reyes de taifas the rivalries among 
the local amirs also led to the construction of lines of 
fortifications. In the Berber country there was hardly 
any definite frontier between the Muslim states; 
it was considered sufficient to fortify only those 
places possession of which was likely to be disputed; 
however, the ‘Abd al-WAadids did set up the Soummam 
line against the Hafsids. These frontier castles could 
not, in wars in which rapid destructive and pillaging 
expeditions were the commonest operations, prevent 
completely the passage of enemy troops. But although 
they allowed the razzias to pass, they required, for 
any lasting conquest, long and costly siege operations. 
They were often, especially in the Granada period, 
built on scarped peaks; they could not block the 
entry routes, but they were ideal for keeping the 
country under surveillance and were difficult to take 
by storm. 

In Spain, in the rich plains exposed to enemy 
raids, were to be found castles of refuge, usually 
dominating a village. The Nasrids increased their 
number in the richest parts of the country, which 
were menaced by Castilian incursions. 


On the north African coasts, in particular those of 
Tunisia and to a less extent the Atlantic coast, 
ribats [q.v.] were built, i.¢., fortified enclosures where 
pious Muslims, while leading a very strict religious 
life, could prepare for the holy war. The Ifrikiyan 
ribafs are doubtless explained by Sicilian expeditions 
ef conquest; there was then no Christian danger 
threatening the Tunisian coasts. On the other hand, 
the ribdéfs of the Atlantic coast of Morocco and 
certain Andalusian ribafs seem indeed to have 
originated from fear of Norman invasions. But it 
seems that there was never any warfare with an 
outside enemy under the walls of these ribdats; they 
were not true maritime fortifications, but gathering 
places for soldiers of the faith, afterwards becoming 
rather centres of ascetic, even mystic, life. Certain 
Moroccan riba@fs, such as the first kasaba of the 
Odaya at Rabat and the enceinte of Tit, seem to 
have guarded the northern and southern limits of 
the heretic confederation of the BarghwAta. 

Under the Almohads, Rabat acquired the dimen- 
sions of a city through the activities of the third 


caliph Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib al-Mansir, and was the 
gathering place for warriors whose destination was 
Spain. 

Sometimes castles were grouped together or 
formed a line to keep watch over countries where 
rebellion was threatening, or to block the routes of 
parties of open rebels. Thus, the Almoravids guarded 
the Rif by the stronghold of Bani Tawda and the 
castle of Amergo. When the Almohad revolt had 
reached the great mass of the Moroccan Atlas, they 
built castles for obstructing the enemy on the 
foothills or at the mouth of a mountain defile. 
Mawlay Isma‘il, faced with Berber dissensions in the 
Middle Atlas region and the Rif, also built lines of 
Rasabas. 

This same sovereign engaged in the military 
occupation of his own states, and built, even in 
the subjugated plains, castles where his garrison 
troops, the ‘abid, were quartered. Their main 
réle was to raise taxes, both in money and in 
kind. The enceintes of these castles contain, besides 
the governor’s house and a mosque, great silos. 

There were numerous castles built to ensure the 
security of the major trade routes, to accommodate 
travellers at the end of a day’s journey, and some- 
times also to provide for the relay stages of a system 
of official couriers [see BARID], where a fortified town 
could not fulfil these functions. The routes leading 
from Cordova to the larger towns in Muslim Spain 
were so marked out by castles built a day’s stage 
apart. Sometimes secondary fortresses and watch- 
towers guarded mountain defiles. 

Naturally, bridges over large rivers were under the 
protection of a fortress, often an important one. Thus 
the Conventual of Marida guarded the Guadiana cros- 
sing as well as the town. Almost all the bridges of the 
Tagus were guarded by a castle or at least by a tower, 

The plan of the castle. — The Roman and 
Byzantine tradition is often continued in the plans 
of these castles, and also sometimes those of the 
Umayyad castles of Syria, themselves strongly 
indebted to the castella of Rome and Byzantium. On 
flat ground the plan of the fortresses is always very 
regular, square or oblong, with angle bastions and 
intermediate flanking towers varying in number. 
The very geometric forms of ancient fortification 
were faithfully followed in Moroccan official buildings, 
and also in Berber architecture. 

But many castles were built on hill-tops or on 
rocky outcrops. In such cases modification to suit 
the terrain was necessary. The perimeter of the 
castle is very variable, in size as well as shape. 
Sometimes above escarpments the curtain-wall 
needed no towers. In very mountainous country 
the necessity of finding firm foundations resulted 
in an irregular spacing of the towers. Abrupt changes 
of direction are frequent, the trace often appearing 
as a zigzag. The double enceinte scarcely appears at 
all except in Nasrid fortification under Christian 
influence, and the outer wall remains very rare. 

It is exceptional for a Muslim castle to include a 
reduit or a donjon. However, the ribdfs of Ifrikiya 
often have watch-towers, and the citadel of Sisa 
also has one. At the Kal‘a of the Bani Hammad the 
great bastion of the mandr formed a sort of reduit. 
In Nasrid fortification the use of the donjon, some- 
times surrounded by a reduit, was introduced in the 
7th/13th century in imitation of Christian castles. 
But in the 8th/14th and oth/15th centuries the 
Nasrid castles returned more and more to the 
classical forms of Hispano-Moorish fortification. 

Fortified ports and arsenals. — These were 
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both known to western Islam. The port of Tandja 
Baliya, to the east of Tangier, might date from the 
Muslim period. It included an interior dock, now 
filled with sand, defended by a bastioned enceinte. 
The entry to and exit from the port were by two 
large gates flanked by towers; but of this complex 
there are now only remains at ground level. On the 
other hand, the maritime arsenal of Salé, now filled 
in, preserves its two gates with their towers. This 
arsenal occupied one of the corners of the town 
enceinte. From the 4th/roth century a similar 
solution had been adopted at al-Mahdiyya. The 
enceinte embodied an interior port, the entrance to 
which was defended by two towers between which a 
chain could be stretched. A large arch of carved 
stone gave access to the port of Hunayn, built in the 
8th/14th century; likewise at the port or arsenal of 
Bougie (Bidjaya) and at the arsenal of Malaga. The 
great arch under which shipping passed would seem 
to belong to the Spanish tradition. 

Building material. — Ashlar often persisted in 
the Aghblabid fortification of Ifrikiya. It was often 
used for the entire curtain wall, and always for the 
more important works. The rubble walls themselves 
were bonded with dressed stone. The Umayyad 
fortifications of Spain, in its most beautiful works, 
used bonding of regularly alternating headers and 
stretchers. But in African fortification, up to the 
6th/r2th century, rubble was by far the most 
frequently used material. It was often bonded with 
dressed stone, and also on many occasions trimmed 
and bedded in regular courses, sometimes even with 
alternation of thick and thin beds. In Almoravid 
fortresses the joints which surround the large rubble 
stones are dotted with small black pebbles. 

In Spain rubble was often used in the building of 
secondary fortresses, sometimes with lacing courses 
and snecks of brick; this last use is particularly 
frequent in the Toledo school. Sometimes false 
joints extend the angle bonding courses into the 
rubble facing. In the Nasrid period imitation of 
Christian fortresses increased the use of rubble. 

Large fortifications of brick are rare in the Muslim 
west. However, the ramparts of Kayrawan were 
from the beginning built of brick. Those of Basra 
{g-v.], in the north of Morocco, were so in part. In 
Spain brick was not used throughout buildings 
except in comparatively late Mudéjar work. But 
in gates of ashlar or rubble, whether combined 
with concrete or not, brick was generally used for 
certain arches and for vaults, sometimes even for 
fagades of doorways where the basic framework was 
constructed entirely of concrete. 

From the 4th/roth century, the building material 
most frequently used in Spanish fortresses was 
a concrete made from a clayey or pebbly soil, 
more or less rich in lime, tamped in shutterings 
about 80 cm. thick. This method came to the 
Maghrib in the 6th/12th century and persisted until 
the 2oth. The use of concrete brought about a 
simplification of forms, and thus came the pre- 
eminence of the rectangular tower. Brick was 
associated with it for arches and their jambs, for 
vaults, and sometimes for the fagades of doorways. 

Problems of flanking. — It is very rare for 
the projections and re-entrants of the curtain wall 
to be in themselves sufficient to provide good 
flanking. Hence it was necessary to rely on towers 
and bastions flanking the enceinte wall. Bastions on 
enceintes on flat ground are never spaced more than 
30 m. apart, in order to leave between two towers no 
area uncovered by missiles. But towers could be 
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closer together than this. In Spain in the 4th/roth 
and 5th/rrth centuries towers of small dimensions 
and very close together were often used. 

The circular or almost circular tower is met with 
only rarely: this shows Christian influence. The 
semicircular tower was employed in Aghlabid forti- 
fication, where it marks an eastern influence: it 
is found in certain Umayyad castles in Syria, and it 
is common in ‘Abbasid building. Most frequently, 
in Spain as in north Africa, the oblong tower, of 
greater length than projection, is used. Towers set 
cantwise are rare. Bastions of irregular quadrilateral 
form are sometimes found at the corners of enceintes. 
The polygonal bastion appears in Spain in the 6th/ 
12th century, but was little used in the Maghrib. 
Altogether Muslim architecture in the west shows 
little variety in the form of the bastions. In most of 
the Hispano-Moorish enceintes, series of similar 
towers are spaced along the line of curtain walls. 

In the 7th/13th century Muslim Spain invented a 
new tower, the albarrana or exterior tower, which is 
detached from and in front of the curtain wall, to 
which it is connected by a projecting element of 
wall. The tower and its base are connected with the 
chemin-de-ronde of the rampart. In such a case the 
outer wall of the defences would pass round the foot 
of the albarrana. Sometimes also the albarrana is 
thrown far forward, at the end of a section of the 
curtain wall with a double parapet. This innovation, 
later adopted often in Mudéjar fortification, does not 
seem to have reached the Maghrib. 

On the whole these towers contain only a minimum 
of fittings. Sometimes they have a plain base and a 
crenellated platform, sometimes an interior room at 
the level of the chemin-de-ronde and an upper 
platform consisting of a floor carried on joists, to 
which a ladder gives access. However, from the 6th/ 
12th century, the large polygonal bastions have two 
or three floors of vaulted rooms and an internal 
staircase. These large towers are almost all albar- 
ranas. They contributed greatly to the defence at 
the more vulnerable points of the enceinte. 

Gates. — Barbicans and chatelets are never found 
in front of the principal gateway. Until the 5th/11th 
century there is only, in Spain as in the Berber 
country, the system of gateways opening between 
two towers, with a vaulted corridor of varying length 
and pilasters supporting the entry (sometimes also 
the exit) arch and protecting the hinges of the leaves 
of the doors. 

In the 6th/12th century there appears in Spain the 
simple bent entrance, known in Byzantine fortifica- 
tion; this passed into the Maghrib in the 6th/12th 
century together with the other forms of the Hispano- 
Moorish fortress, and in the 7th/13th century to 
Tunisia. Some of these gates have an open passage 
instead of a central vaulted hall. These gates open 
sometimes between two towers, sometimes on the 
flank of a massive bastion. In the 6th/12th century 
gateways with a double or treble bent entrance 
appear under the Almohad caliphs. The interior way 
consists of a series of vaulted halls almost always 
broken by an open passage. The leaves of the entry 
and exit doors are rebated between two pilasters 
which support the archways. 

All these entrances with angle passages open 
between two towers. In the Almohad period towers 
and fagade are constructed in stone and covered 
with a richly carved decoration. In the Marinid and 
Nasrid entrances brick replaces stone, and the 
decoration of the fagades is much more restrained. 
The thick mass of construction which forms these 
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doorways projects behind the inner face of the 
trampart; only the two towers which flank the 
entrance archway stand out in front of the curtain 
wall, not greatly larger in dimensions than the rest 
of the towers. The great Almohad entrances, whose 
value is as much decorative as functional, are among 
the most perfect creations of Hispano-Moorish 
architecture; they are probably among the most 
beautiful and certainly the most rich of the whole of 
Islam. 

The doorway with a long corridor, of oriental type, 
is found in the 4th/roth century only at the principal 
entry of the Fatimid town of al-Mahdiyya, the 
Sakifa al-Kahla?. This form does not appear to have 
had any imitation in the Muslim West. 

The portcullis is rare in Muslim Spain, and has 
never been reported from the Maghrib. The simple 
bent entrance remained in use at all periods, from 
Spain to Ifrikiya. 

Modification for cannon. — The Nasrids did no 
more than furnish low platforms as cannon emplace- 
ments at the feet of certain towers and certain 
doorways of the Alhambra. In Morocco the Sa‘did 
sultans, in the roth/16th century, made use of two 
systems. In the enceinte of the kasaba of Marrakush, 
which was likely to be attacked only by tribes who 
did not possess cannon, it was sufficient for them to 
enlarge the dimensions of the oblong towers flanking 
the curtain wall in order to house a small mortar in 
the defensive chamber of each. Elsewhere, at the 
Bastyiin of Taza and at the north and south burdjes 
of Fez, they imitated (thanks no doubt to information 
from renegades) European fortresses with vaulted 
casemates, with thick and often battered walls, 
sometimes even of a star-shaped plan. These imita- 
tions of European fortresses were in use in all the 
coastal regions of north Africa, in Morocco as well as 
in the two Ottoman provinces, where European 
reprisals were to be feared. They were intended to do 
no more than stand up to a bombardment from the sea 
and to reply to it. These works were set fairly high 
up; low-level fortification, in the Vauban manner, 
was never employed. The defences were simple 
enough, merely a wall and a ditch with a ramp of 
earth forming a counterscarp. 

Beside these more or less modern fortresses, the 
old style of fortification of the Middle Ages, under 
its most simple forms, was continued throughout the 
Berber country. 

Thus the Muslim West remained faithful to the 
tradition of the Later Empire and to Byzantium. 
The only additions to this tradition by the creation 
of new forms were Spanish. The albarrana tower, and 
the entrance with a series of bends and with an open 
passage, appeared in Muslim Spain. Influences from 
the Christian world were unable to stimulate Nasrid 
fortification. The more or less skilful imitations of 
European fortifications which were erected on the 
Barbary coasts in the modern period did not prevent 
north African fortification from remaining generally 
archaic and sketchy. 

Bibliography: There is no general work 
dealing with the military architecture of the 
Muslim West. Numerous studies, by country and 
by period, will be found in: H. Terrasse, L’art 
hispano-mauresque des origines au XIII® siecle, 
Paris 1932; G. Margais, L’architecture musulmane 
d@’Occident, Paris 1954; M. Gémez Moreno, Arte 
arabe espatiol hasta los Almohades, Arte mozdrabe, 
Madrid 1951 (Ars Hispaniae, iii); L. Torres Balbds, 
Arte almohade, Arte nazart, Arte mudéjar, Madrid 
1949 (Ars Hispaniae, iv); idem, Arte hispano- 
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musulman hasta la catda del Califato de Cérdoba, 
Madrid 1957. (H. TERRAsSSE) 
ii IRAN 

Fortified sites of the mediaeval period are extreme- 
ly numerous in Iran. According to the author of the 
Farsnama (G. Le Strange, Description of the province 
of Fars in Persia, 74) there were more than 70 notable 
castles in the Province of Fars alone, of which 20 are 
described in the text. Yet despite this wealth of 
remains, the military architecture of Muslim Iran 
has been little studied, no doubt because the poor 
preservation of many of the structures makes them 
uninformative. Taking advantage of the mountainous 
terrain, many of these fortresses depended more for 
their protection on a strong natural position than 
on man-made fortifications. For example, according 
to Yakit, iii, 490, the fortress of Tak in Tabaristan, 
the stronghold of the Isfahbad Khurshid (120/738- 
149/766) was surrounded by unscaleable mountains, 
and entered only by a long tunnel. The entrance was 
closed by a stone so large that 500 men were required 
to move it. Inside the fortress was a stream of water. 
Jak was regarded as impregnable, but eventually 
capitulated to the Arabs on account of an outbreak 
of plague. Awliya? Allah Amuli, Ta’rikh-i Rayan, 45, 
states that in later years Tak was known as ‘Ayisha 
Kargili Diz, and that it stood to the south of Sari, 
beyond the gorge of Kala. 

For such hill-top castles a reliable water-supply 
was an important need. Thus a few possessed springs, 
or wells of water—as in the case of the IsmA‘ili castle 
of Girdkih, near -Damghan, which assumed major 
importance only after the appearance of water in a 
previously dry well, as the result of an earthquake. 
However, the majority had to depend on water 
stored in cisterns, the remains of which are often 
visible at the present day. At Bahmandiz, some 
50 miles south of Shahrezé in Isfahan Province, the 
castle crowned a precipitous rocky bluff in the centre 
of a great plain. The only entrance was by crawling 
through a crevice between two rocks, and water was 
stored in two large cisterns outside, and below, the 
castle. At this site an Arabic inscription, apparently 
the earliest known in Iran, records the construction 
of the fortifications by Khazim b. Muhammad in 
265/878-9. 

In the mountains, fortifications had generally to 
be adapted to the lie of the ground, but those in the 
plains more often had a geometrical ground-plan. In 
the Gurgan plain a characteristic layout consists of 
a square perimeter with a smaller square keep in one 
corner (cf. E. F. Schmidt, Flights over ancient ctties 
of Iran, Pl. 61, 67 and 68). To judge by the example 
at the site of the mediaeval town of Tammisha at 
Kharabshahr in Gurgan Province, such fortifications 
may date from the eighth or ninth centuries A.D. 
Also in Gurgan Province are linear systems of forti- 
fication designed to guard against incursions from 
the steppe. One of these is the famous Sadd-i Iskan- 
dar (‘Alexander’s Barrier’), whilst a lesser wall, 
situated near Kharabshahr, consisted of a baked- 
brick curtain wall running along the crest of an 
earthen rampart, and strengthened by semi-circular 
or semi-elliptical towers. Both these lines of defence 
appear to have been built by the Sasanid king 
Khosraw I (A.D. 531-579) before the advent of Islam. 

Amongst the best-studied Islamic fortresses of 
Iran are the castles of the IsmA‘ili sect in the Alburz 
range, for example Alamit [q.v.], Lamasar and May- 
miundiz to the north of Kazwin; and Girdkth, near 
Damghan. These strongholds are sited on precipi- 
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tous crags, and have ingenious arrangements for { appears to have been for the safeguarding of flocks and 


water-supply. At Maymindiz, recently located near 
Shams Kilaya, off the Alamit Valley, a spring was 
found on the summit of the castle spur, and three 
more on the side of the feature; whilst a stream had 
been diverted to bring water to the foot of the castle, 
details all reported by Djuwayni (tr. J. A. Boyle, ii, 
627). At Lamasar, there is a catchment area with 
cisterns on the summit of the rock. In addition, Willey 
describes a tunnel 600 yards long leading to a tower 
which overhangs the river Naina Rid. From this 
tower water could be drawn up out of the river with 
buckets. Ivanow, however, gives a slightly different 
description of this feature. 

All the major cities of Iran were in the middle ages 
protected by walls, few of which survive to the 
present day. Pope describes the walls of Yazd, still 
partly extant. They are of mud-brick, guarded by 
circular bastions, and provided with machicolations 
(Persian sang-anddz), and an entrance-tower which 
performs the function of a barbican. The elaborate 
mud-brick fortifications of the citadel also survive 
at Bam. 

As an element in place-names Hisn is some- 
what rare in Iran. The Arab geographers refer to a 
settlement called Hisn Mahdi on the Karin below 
Ahwaz, but the site has not been identified in modern 
times. Hisn al-Tak in Afghan Sistan (not to be con- 
fused with the previously-mentioned castle of Tak 
in Tabaristan) was a powerful fortress situated about 
22 miles south of Zarandj (modern Nad ‘Ali). Le 
Strange (Eastern Caliphate, 343) was in error in stating 
that this site lay north of Zarandj. It is correctly 
identified by G. P. Tate, Setstan, a memoir of the 
history, topography, ruins and people of the country, 
Calcutta 1910-12, 225, with the group of ruins known 
at the present day as Sar-o-tar (or Tar-o-sar), which 
stand on the high plain overlooking the valley of the 
Helmand. The site was investigated by J. Hackin in 
1936, and consists of a massive mud-brick keep 
surrounded by two outer perimeters. A particular 
feature of these fortifications is the use of the bent 
entrance. It was at Tak that the Saffarid Khalaf b. 
Ahmad (352/963-393/1002) withstood a siege by his 
tebellious son Jahir, and subsequently prepared to 
Teceive the onslaught of Mahmid of Ghazna, to whom, 
however, he finally surrendered on terms. 
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iii, CENTRAL ASIA 


Light is thrown on the long development of mud- 
brick fortification in Central Asia by the researches of 
§. P. Tolstov in the territories of ancient Kh*arazm, 
The earliest fortified sites are the so-called ‘wall- 
dwelling settlements’ of about the 6th century B.C., 
in which the living-quarters are formed by a series of 
vaulted corridors extending along the inner face of 
the wall. The ground-plan of the fortifications is 
usually rectangular, as at the site of Kalaly-Gyr, and 
the walls are provided with numerous spear-shaped 
arrow-slits, and occasional square towers or salients 
for enfilade fire. The main purpose of these enclosures 


herds, since the internal court-yards were not built up 
with houses. 

Fortresses of considerably greater sophistication 
were, however, developed in the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
B.C., when Chorasmia {Kh*4razm) came to constitute 
an independent state. There was some variation in 
the ground-plans at this period. Thus at Koi-Kryl- 
ghan-Kala there was a circular perimeter with semi- 
circular towers, enclosing a circular keep. This whole 
lay-out is reminiscent of fortifications of the Parthian 
period in Iran, for example the cities of Darabgird 
and Gir (Firizabad) in Fars. At Djanbas Kal‘a the 
more traditional rectangular ground-plan is used, 
without flanking towers but once more well-provided 
with arrow-slits, and with specially-constructed 
oblique arrow-slits to protect the corners of the wall. 
The most remarkable feature of this site is however 
an outwork which screens the gate, and forms a 
species of bent entrance. Creswell argued from its 
occurrence at Djanbas Kal‘a that this refinement of 
fortification was first developed in Central Asia, 
reaching the Muslim and Mediterranean worlds only 
in the eighth century A.D. 

In the second and third centuries A.D. under the 
local dynasty of the Afrighids a new type of forti- 
fication became general in Kh*¥arazm. The main 
feature in this case, within one or two rectangular 
perimeters with rounded towers, was a massive 
square central keep with battered walls, standing 
on a solid base of mud-brick, and entered from the 
perimeter gate-house by a bridge at the first storey. 
These fortifications are interpreted by Tolstov as 
the residence of a local nobility, the dehkans. Similar 
principles of fortification persisted into the Muslim 
period in Central Asia. Ground-plans remained basic- 
ally rectangular, but there was a tendency to adapt 
the lay-out to the contours of the ground. Where 
extensions were required, it became customary to 
enlarge the perimeter here or there on an ad hoc basis, 
rather than to adhere throughout to a predetermined 
geometrical plan. Powerful flanking towers remained 
an important feature of the defences, and gates were 
furnished with semicircular outworks having a single 
entrance so arranged as to oblige the attackers to 
present their unshielded right sides to the missiles of 
the defenders. It was in the 12th and 13th centuries 
that the art of fortification reached its fullest develop- 
ment with the massive structures of the Kh*arazm- 
shahs. 

Bibliography: S. P. Tolstow, Auf den Spuren 
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iv.—INDONESIA AND MALAYSIA 


In the sense in which historians of Muslim archi- 
tecture understand the word hisn, it is absent from 
Indonesia and Malaysia. Though these countries, 
and their several components, were converted to 
Islam at various times from the end of the 7th/13th 
century onwards, the habits of fortification and 
defence had already been formed by local require- 
ments of site, materials and tactics rather than by 
conventional architectural principles. 

Thus, though the Javanese, for instance, built 
superb and very large stone temples from as early 
as the roth century, by the time Islam reached them 
500-600 years later, their society was already based 
on maritime and coastal trade rather than war on 
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land. Their forts, and others in Sumatra, Malaya and 
Borneo, were usually sited to control river-mouths 
and junctions, or in defence against pirates. They 
were often occupied only temporarily—for a few 


days or weeks at a time—and usually consisted of | 


earth or turf walls and ramparts strengthened with 
timber and surrounded by ditches, wooden stockades 
or calthrops. Sometimes stone, locally-made brick 
and rubble were used, but timber was the commonest 
material, apart from earth, as it was everywhere 
available in quantity, while stone was relatively rare. 

These structures are called either kota (from Sans- 
krit) or kubu in both Indonesian and Malay. Both 
words mean ‘fort’, the former type being larger and 
more permanent than the latter and more likely to 
be made of stone. 

Some forts mounted cannon from before 1500 A.D. 
but exchange of shot was often a ritual performance 
containing little rancour: real fighting was by sword, 
spear and kéris at close quarters and in conditions 
where fortification was irrelevant. In these circum- 
stances, and in terrain often thickly covered with 
jungle, the Middle Eastern style of military architec- 
ture deriving from long-range archery, sieges and 
mounted sorties was accordingly never called into 
existence. 

The defences of royal cities were grander and more 
substantial, according to early travellers’ accounts, 
and included towers and great gates but, so far as is 
known, there was nothing specifically Islamic about 
them. 

Bibliography: J. M. Gullick, Malayan war- 
fare, in Malaya in History, iiif2 (Kuala Lumpur 
1959), 116-9; W. Marsden, The History of Sumatra, 
London 1784, passim; B. Schrieke, chapter en- 
titled Javanese warfare and its consequences, in 
Indonesian sociological studies, Part 2, The Hague 
and Bandung 1957. 

(J. C. Bottoms) 

HISN at-AKRAD (‘Fortress of the Kurds”), a 
castle in Syria known in Europe by the name of 
“Crac des Chevaliers’. The castle crowns a rounded 
and almost isolated summit, mount Khalil, the last 
southerly inclination of the Djabal Ansariyya, some 
60 km, to the north-west of Hims. Situated like an 
eagle’s nest at a height of 750 m. on a spur flanked 
by two ravines on the north-east and north-west, it 
overlooks from a height of 300 m. the plain of the 
Bukay‘a [q.v.] which extends eastward and south- 
eastward. In the Frankish period this very fertile 
cultivated region contained numerous farmsteads in 
its fields shaded by fig-trees and olive-trees. Hisn 
al-Akrad commands the ridge between the Djabal 
‘Akkar and the Djabal Bahra? which allows of 
communication between the coastal plain to the 
north of Tripoli, crossed by the Nahr al-Kabir (the 
Eleuthera) which flows at the foot of the castle, and 
the plain of Hims, which is watered by the ‘Asi 
(Orontes). This strategic position permits the inter- 
ception of any movement between Tripoli and Hims, 
and also observation of the northern outlet of the 
Bika‘ [q.v.]. The castle also defended the frontier of 
the County of Tripoli to the north-east and con- 
stituted a forward position threatening Muslim 
territory. Two roads passed by here, already in use 
in Roman times, that from Hamat to Tripoli and 
that from Rafaniyya to Tartis. 

Hisn al-Akrad was in communication with some 
of the neighbouring fortresses by visual signals or 
by flares. From the top of the castle the square keep 
of Safitha and Tartiis [gq.v.] by the sea can be seen 
very clearly to the west; to the south-east, beyond 


the plain of the Bukay‘a, the lake of Hims and the 
fringe of the Palmyra desert can just be seen. 
Towards the south liaison was easy with the castle 
of Kulay‘a in the coastal plain of Tripoli and with 
the castle of ‘Akk4r on the foothills of the Djabal 
‘Akkar, which is snow-capped for most of the year. 

Since the very earliest times the site of Hisn al- 
Akrad has been occupied by a fortress. According to 
ancient Egyptian texts, a township called Shebton 
or Shabtuna occupied the site at the time of the 
invasion of Rameses II. Its earliest mention in 
Arabic texts appears in the first half of the 5th/11th 
century, when the Mirdasid prince of Aleppo, Shibl al- 
Dawla Nasr, settled a military colony of Kurds there 
in 422/1031, giving them the adjacent fields in 
return for the protection of the roads from Hims 
and Hamat towards Tripoli against attacks from the 
west. There seems to have been no more than a 
simple tower surrounded by a rampart: this was the 
“castle of the Slope’, Hisn al-Safk, of which no 
trace remains. On the arrival of the Kurds the site 
came to be known as Hisn al-Akrad. The etymology 
of the mediaeval Frankish name “Crac de |’Ospital” 
is uncertain. The term akrdd was probably the origin 
of the Frankish cratum, later crat and then crac: 
but this latter might also be derived from karak, the 
origin of which is the Syriac karka@, ‘‘fortress’’. The 
expression “Crac des Chevaliers’? is modern, and in 
no way corresponds to the modern Arabic name 
Kal‘at al-Hign, an obvious pleonasm. 

First Frankish period, 503-37/1110-42. 
During the first Crusade, Raymond of Saint-Gilles 
seized the Crac in Safar 492/January 1099. The 
capture of the castle had some repercussions, and 
Raymond received ambassadors from Hims and 
Tripoli; but the Franks remained there for only a 
few days, since then the principal objective was 
Jerusalem. In Djumada II 495/April rr02 Raymond 
attempted to recapture the place. After the capture 
of Tripoli (end of 502/July 1109) the Franks en- 
countered Tughtakin (q.v.], the atabeg of Damascus. 
Their negotiations resulted in the Muslims’ surrender- 
ing a third of the harvests of the Bukay‘a and the 
castles of Munaytira and ‘Akkar, in return for which 
the Franks were no make no attempts against Hisn 
al-Akrad, which was compelled to pay them tribute. 
Shortly afterwards, at the end of 503/June 1110, 
Tancred of Antioch appeared and seized the castle 
from the Kurdish amir Karadja and installed a 
Frankish garrison. On the death of Bertrand of 
Saint-Gilles, in Sha‘ban 505/February 1112, Tancred 
took Pons, the grandson of Raymond, into his care, 
and granted him the Crac as an appanage. The end 
of 508/spring 1115 saw the first Muslim attack; the 
amir Alp Arslan marched from Aleppo and besieged 
Hisn al-Akrad in vain. No other significant event 
occurred before 536/1142. 

Second Frankish period, 537-670/1142- 
1271. The atabeg Zangi [g.v.] had just captured 
Barin and Rafaniyya, and the Muslim threat was 
now taking shape. Raymond II, son of Pons, made 
over the Crac to the Order of the Hospitallers, with 
all its surrounding territory and the nearby small 
forts and observation posts, and surrendered to them 
also fishing rights in the lake of Hims. William of 
Cratum, the feudatory of the castle, was compensated, 
and the villagers of the neighbourhood remained 
under Frankish protection. In Radjab 552/August- 
September 1157 a violent earthquake shook the 
castle; the damage was quickly repaired by Raymond 
of Le Puy, Grand Master of the Hospitallers, who had 
received a handsome donation from Wladislas II, 
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king of Bohemia. It was the old Kurd castle, 
enlarged by the castellan, on which Nir al-Din 
[g.v.] set eyes in 557/1163 before being obliged to 
flee towards the lake of Hims in the siesta hour. In 
565/1170 the place suffered severely from a second 
earthquake, as a result of which important repair 
works were undertaken, which were sufficiently 
advanced in 584/1188 to resist Salah al-Din [g.v.]. 
Further earthquakes in 597/1201 and 598/1202 made 
extensive repairs necessary, and the general appear- 
ance of the castle dates from this period. The first 
thirty years of the 7th/13th century were the heyday 
of Hisn al-Akrad. In 613/1207 the Knights repulsed 
an attack by al-Malik al-‘Adil Abi Bakr; in 624/1218, 
during the fifth Crusade, the army of al-Malik al- 
Ashraf came from Aleppo to camp beneath it. In 
the same year King Andrew II of Hungary made an 
assignment of revenue for the upkeep of the fortress 
where he had been a guest. Frederick II excluded the 
Hospitallers and the Crac from the peace treaty con- 
cluded in Rabi‘ I 626/February 1229 with the 
Ayyibid sultan al-Malik al-Kamil [q.v.]; the latter 
tried in vain to seize the place in Djumada II 626/ 
May 1229. 

At this time the masters of Hisn al-Akrad exacted 
a tribute of 4,000 dinars from the principality of 
Hamat, 800 dinars from the canton of Abii Kudays, 
and 1,200 dinars and 100 mudd of wheat and barley 
from the Isma‘ili territory (bi/dd al-da‘wa). They 
had to forgo this income in 665/1266 after the signing 
of a ten years’ peace treaty with Baybars ([g.v.] 
(Makrizi, ed. Quatremére, Hist. Maml., i, 2, 32, 42). 

The Crac, which in normal times had a garrison of 
some sixty Knights of St. John, was used as an 
assembly point for the expeditions which were often 
made against Hamat. In 630/1233 more than 2000 
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combatants gathered at the castle: roc Knights of 
Cyprus, 80 of Jerusalem, 30 of Antioch, and 100 
Hospitallers, as well as 400 serjeants and 1500 
infantrymen. 

It was after the failure of the seventh Crusade at 
al-Mansira [q.v.] in 647/1249 and the departure of 
Saint Louis that the first difficulties began, since 
there were no further reinforcements coming from 
Europe. Moreover, the Muslims were gaining in 
strength; at the end of 649/beginning of 1252 a 
Turkoman army from Shayzar [g.v.] invaded the 
region, although its attack on Hisn al-Akrad failed. 

In 658/1260, after the Muslim victory over the 
Mongols at ‘Ayn Djalit [g.v.J], a new champion of 
Islam emerged, Baybars I [g.v.]. From this time 
onward disaster followed disaster for the Christians. 
In Djumada II 668/January 1270 the sultan sent 
out a reconnaissance party of 40 cavalry; in Safar 
669/September-October 1270, learning of the death 
of Saint Louis and being no longer threatened from 
the west, he led a powerful expedition into Syria. 
Baybars appeared before Hisn al-Akrad; on 19 
Radjab 669/3 March 1271 he occupied the forward 
defences and battered the outer enceinte; on the 
21st, after the arrival of reinforcements from Hamat, 
he captured the first barbican (bdshtra); ten days 
later, on 1 Sha‘ban/15 March, the second barbican, 
at the elbow of the access-ramp, also fell, and 
finally, on 15 Sha‘ban/z9 March, an entry was forced 
into the central courtyard and the besieged defenders 
withdrew into the donjon. Baybars attacked with 
ballistas; on 25 Sha°ban/8 April the keep surrendered, 
and the Knights were allowed to withdraw, under 
safe-conduct, to Tripoli. The spurious letter from the 
Grand Master of the Order calling on the Knights to 
surrender, a letter which was said to have been forged 
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by Baybars, seems to be a legend given currency by 
al-Nuwayri. Baybars himself directed the repair 
work, and left the castle on 15 Ramadan/27 April 
having appointed Sarim al-Din Kaymaz as governor. 
In 680/1281, after the capture of Tripoli by Kalawiin 
{g.v.], Hisn al-Akrad, mentioned by al-‘Umari as still 
being an important fortress, lost its importance, but 
a garrison was kept there to guard. against any 
attack from Europe or Cyprus on Tartis or Tripoli. 

Being remote from the major communication 
routes, the region was sheltered from attack, and 
was untouched by the invasion of Timir Lang [g.v.] 
in 803/1401 just as it was by the Ottoman conquest 
more than a century later. 

In 1859, at the time of Rey’s first journey, the 
castle was still almost intact, but van Berchem 
records that in 1895 it was already occupied by a 
village. In November 1933 Hisn al-Akrad was ceded 
to France by the ‘Alawi state, the village was 
evacuated, and restoration work was begun in 
earnest. In 1947 the restored castle was returned by 
France to Syria. Today it is one of the wonders of 
mediaeval military art, and its present appearance 
recalls what it was like seven centuries ago. 

Description. The general outline of the castle, 
which occupies a surface area of two and a half 
hectares (just over six acres), is in the shape of a 
trapezium of which the smaller base is to the north 
and the obliques on the eastern and western fronts. 
The outer enceinte broadens from north to south. 
The main entrance is on the east front in an oblong 
salient in the outer enceinte; this enceinte, the lay- 
out of which is dictated by the terrain, includes 
round or square towers at intervals according to 
the exigencies of defence. The east front has three 
oblong salients protected by brattices rebuilt by the 
Muslims in the 7th/13th century. The north front 
includes a postern and is protected by two square 
towers, the salient parts of which were rounded off 
at the time of Baybars. Five Frankish towers, dating 
from the end of the 6th/12th century, are connected 
by curtain walls which, retaining their crenellated 
chemin-de-ronde and their brattices, bring a fine 
architectural beauty to the western front. The 
south front, where there are no natural defences, 
was protected by a triangular outwock surrounded 
by three ditches, of which the trace remains. The 
powerful rampart of the Frankish period, behind 
which there extends a hall sixty metres in length, 
was reinforced in the Muslim period by a rebuilding 
of the great angle towers and by the construction in 
the middle of the wall of a huge square structure, 
the work of Baybars. 

An arched ramp, in two sections, leads from the 
main entrance and is defended at its elbow as well 
as at its two ends; it gives access either to the 
entrance leading to the interior court or to the 
terreplein between the two enceintes. This system 
of a double concentric enceinte seems to have been 
borrowed from the Byzantine tradition. The inner 
enceinte corresponds to the ramparts of the original 
Frankish fortress which, between 1110 and 1142, had 
replaced the small Muslim castle of the 5th/r1th 
century; it enclosed a small hill and was originally 
furnished with square towers, some of which were 
later rebuilt as round towers. This enceinte, which 
commands all the exterior defences, may be described 
as follows: the east front has a square tower defending 
the entrance and a salient which corresponds with 
the chevet of the chapel. This salient and the neigh- 
bouring curtains are in a rusticated bond of moderate 
size, which indicates the oldest parts of the con- 


struction. At the north-west corner a large square 
tower forms a rectangular salient, the face of which 
carries three machicolations on large arches, Machi- 
colation had been known in the east since Greco- 
Roman times, as the brattices of Kasr al-Hayr al- 
Gharbi [g.v.] show, although this system of defence 
spread in Europe only after the end of the 6th/r2th 
century. The small north side of the salient has a 
side entrance which is bent, on the classical Byzantine 
model, to the right, to allow better protection for 
defenders carrying shields. The west front has only 
a single tower. On the south front, which because of 
the nature of the terrain is the most exposed, there 
is an impressive group of three tall towers scarfed 
into the batter and joined by two curtains; this 
formidable redoubt was used as a donjon. The south- 
west tower, the hall of which was decorated with fine 
sculpture, is known as the ‘‘Master’s Lodging”. The 
central tower was the best defended, its wall, over 
6 metres thick, being pierced by two long embrasures. 
Finally, to the south-east, beside the corner tower, 
there stands between the two enceintes a pentagonal 
structure, rebuilt by Baybars, which was a control- 
point for intercommunication between the two 
enceintes, and which overlooks the great moat and 
commands the access ramp to the interior court. The 
inner enceinte underwent modifications at the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century after the earth- 
quakes which had shaken the fortress. A massive 
battered embankment was built up against the wall, 
which in addition to its réle as a buttress provided 
resistance agairst further seismic shock. The round 
towers are set in this powerful revetment, whilst at 
the foot of the original enceinte, which can be 
recognized by the nature of its rusticated stonework, 
runs a narrow corridor pierced by loopholes. On the 
south front a great masonry reservoir (birka) fed by a 
small aqueduct and serving for men and animals, 
affords additional protection between the two 
enceintes. 

All the works of the interior defences and the 
guard-rooms, which are equipped with latrines and 
drains, date from the Frankish period. They are 
situated in the wall, and open out onto a vast 
central courtyard which is reached by a ramp in the 
east front. The southern half of this courtyard is 
occupied by vaulted store-rooms, the roofs of which 
form a vast terrace. Opposite the entrance, to the 
west, there is a large council-room with an elegant 
portico of pointed arches which are “a gem of 
Rayonnant Gothic art”. To the north is a Romanes- 
que chapel, barrel-vaulted and with a semi-circular 
apse, dating from the end of the 6th/r2th century. 
It was converted into a mosque by Baybars, and has 
three mikradbs, one of which is in the apse, and a 
massive stone minbar. 

All daily necessities were available in the interior 
of the enceinte. Rain-water was led into cisterns 
through earthenware channels, and supplemented 
the well in the central courtyard. In the southern 
part of the outer enceinte large stables were built, 
60 m. long by 9 m. wide, which also served to shelter 
cattle during sieges. The north-west tower had a 
windmill. Barns and storehouses for reserve rations, 
silos for grain, cellars for oil and wine, millstones, 
wine-presses, and an oven provided for the victualling 
of the garrison under any circumstances. 

Lower down the hill a terraced village called 
Hisn houses a farming community which cultivates 
the surrounding land and depends on cereal-crops, 
pasture-lands, fruit-trees and vegetables. Hisn, 
which was enclosed by a wall with two gates in the 
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Middle Ages, is divided into two quarters, the 
Harat al-Turkm4n to the south, and the Harat al- 
Saré’ya. In the latter is the principal mosque, a 
former church which was adapted for Islam by 
Baybars. The minaret dates froin the 8th/r4th 
century, probably from the time of the governor 
Baktakin (719/1319). In the cemetery there are still 
the tombs of two amirs of Baybars killed during the 
assaults, and the mausoleum of one of the sultan’s 
grooms who was killed at his side. 
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HISN a.-GHURAB, name (‘Crow Castle’’) of a 

mountain bearing on its summit the ruins of an 
ancient castle, situated on the southern coast of 
Arabia in the territory of the W4hidi [g.v.] sultanate 
at the eastern end of the South Arabian Federation, 
near the small town of Bir ‘Ali (14° N., 48° 19’ E.). 
The mountain, which is of volcanic origin like 
several small islands in its vicinity and has its name 
because of its conspicuous blackish brown colour, is 
connected with the mainland, as it was already in 
the 1st century A.D., by a low strip of sandy ground. 
In the form of a promontory it covers from the 
south-west a small bay, in the north-east corner of 
which lies the trade port Bir ‘Ali, a walled place of 
modest dimensions. This bay offers the best harbour 
on the coast of South Arabia east of Aden. Hisn al- 
Ghurab stands at about 4 km. from Bir ‘Ali; not 
there, but on the flat ground immediately adjacent to 
the mountain on its northern side are the remains of 
constructions in stone, identified as the ruins of 
Cane Emporium (Kavé urdptov) of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy, KN? of the South-Arabian inscriptions, the 
port and place of transit to overland traffic in the 
incense trade and the trade between Egypt and 
India in Ptolemaean and Roman times. Some, and 
recently H. von Wissmann, have suggested the 
possibility that this port is also meant by Kanne in 
Ezekiel xxvii, 23; but no remains that might bear 
this out have been found in recent, superficial 
archeological surveys. 

On top of the mountain are the ruins of a castle, 
several cisterns, and the traces of a watch-tower and 
various other buildings. A zig-zag path connects the 
site of the ancient port with the castle, and along its 
upper part are the inscriptions, first discovered by 
Lt. Wellsted in 1834, testifying to the ancient name 
of mountain and castle, ‘Urr MWYT, and to the 


now generally accepted that the site of Cane is at 

Hisn al-Ghurab, and not at Bal-Haf to the west nor 

at Madidaha, ro km. to the east of Bir SAli. 
Bibliography: Western Arabia and the Red Sea 

(Geographical Handbook Series, Naval Intelligence 

Division), London 1946, 148, 222; J. R. Wellsted, 

Travels in Arabia, London 1838; C. de Landberg, 

Arabica, iv, Leiden 1897 (incl. photographs of the 

mountain and the ‘Urr MWYT-KN? inscription) 

and ibid., v, Leiden 1898; H. Ingrams, in JRAS, 
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K. Mlaker, Die Inschrift von Husn al-Gurdb, in 

WZKM, xxxiv (1927) (text and transl. of the 

“larger’’, dated inscr.); for the date, cf. J. Ryck- 

mans, La persécution des chrétiens himyarites au 

sixiéme stécle, Istanbul 1965, 8f., and A. F. L. 

Beeston, Problems of Sabaean chronology, in 

BSOAS, xvi (1954); G. Lankester Harding, 

Archeology in the Aden Protectorates, London 1964 

(with photographs); B. Doe, Husn al-Gurdb and the 

site of Qana?, in Muséon, Ixxiv (1961), 191-8 (with 
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MWYT-KN? inscr.: CIH, 728; cf. RES, 2633-7. 

(J. ScHLErFER-[L. O. ScHumAN]) 

HISN KAYFA, town in Turkey (Hasankeyf 
in modern Turkish) situated in Djazira (Upper 
Mesopotamia) on the right bank of the Tigris (37° 40’ 
North and 41°30’ East) about halfway between 
Diyar-Bakr and Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar (Cizre), which 
in the Middle Ages was reputed to have an unhealthy 
climate. 

The word Kayfa appears to be of Syriac origin 
(Kifo = rock), in which case the town would take 
its name from its castle, built on the rock which 
overhangs the Tigris. The historians of the Roman 
period refer to it under the name of Kigag or Cepha 
and Ciphas. According to Taylor (see Bibil.), in early 
Arab traditions it was called Sab‘at A ghwdal which 
refers to the caves hollowed out in the seven 
converging ravines. Yakit mentions it under the 
name of Hisn Kayba, which he takes to be an 
Armenian word; according to Taylor, the place was 
known in ancient Armenian as Kentzy. The modern 
name, Hasankeyf, is obviously merely a deformation 
of the name Hisn Kayfa. The various Turkish 
etymologies: Hasan keyfi = Hasan’s pleasure, hiisnii 
keyf = good humour and hisn-i keyf = castle where 
cares are forgotteu, are fantasies of popular inter- 
pretation. 

The region has been inhabited from very early 
times. Many grottoes and caves cut out of both 
banks of the river and in the neighbouring ravines 
date from the Chaldean period. Taylor found there 
many Parthian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Arab 
coins. But no precise information on these early 
settlements is available. 

During the Roman period, the castle of Hisn 
Kayfa marked the frontier between the Roman and 
Persian territories. Because of its remarkable 
situation on the edge of the regions of Tar ‘Abdin, 
which guards communications with the region of the 
Diyar Rabi‘a, and being at a point on the route 
between the valleys of the Batman Su and the Nahr 
al-Sarbat, this castle was for centuries of great 


close connexion between this and Cane (KN). It is | strategic importance. 


Hisn al-Akrad — View from the south-west 





(photograph by N, Elisséeff) 
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In the «th century A.D. the town was the seat of a 
Nestorian bishopric and possessed many churches; 
indeed there were always many Christians there. At 
the beginning of the Artukid dynasty they possessed 
considerable influence, which was reinforced by the 
resistance of the Arabs and the Kurds to the Turco- 
man invasion. It was not until the 6th/1zth century 
that the district of Diyar Bakr became involved in 
the movement of Muslim reaction aroused by Nir 
al-Din. Nevertheless the Christian element did not 
entirely lose its importance, and in the 7th/13th 
century Hisn Kayfa was joined to the district of 
Jar ‘Abdin to form a patriarchate independent of 
that of Mardin. 

No details exist of the Arab conquest of the 
Byzantine fortress of Hisn Kayfa With the decline 
of the ‘Abbasid dynasty the town came under the 
domination of the Hamdanids, as did the whole of 
the Diyar Bakr, in which Sayf al-Dawla was parti- 
cularly interested, making long and frequent visits 
to Mayyafarikin. The Marwanids supplanted the 
Hamdanids and were themselves driven out by the 
Seldjiiks; the Diyar Bakr became an integral part of 
the empire of Malikshah. It was at this time that 
there appeared a new dynasty of Turcoman origin, 
that of the Artukids (¢.v.] under whom Hisn Kayfa 
flourished. Sukm4n b. Artuk, in the service of the 
Seldjiiks, made his masters give him this town in 
495-6/1102 and Hisn Kayfa, which thus became the 
seat of a princely dynasty, was for more than a 
century the political centre of a state which, though 
nominally a vassal of the Seldjik sultanate, was in 
fact almost totally independent. Dawid b. Sukman 
suceeded his father and was himself replaced on his 
death by his son, Kara Arslan, to whom is attributed 
the restoration, in 510/1116, of the famous bridge 
over the Tigris which will be mentioned later. Nir 
al-Din Muhammad, the son and successor of Kara 
Arslan, was more or less the vassal of the Zangid 
Nir al-Din. On his death the Artukid princes 
became increasingly the dependants of Salah al-Din. 
In 629/1232 they were completely dispossessed of 
Hisn Kayfa by the Ayytbids. In 658/1260, the 
town, captured by the Mongols, was pillaged and 
partly destroyed, though the branch of the Ayyibids 
in Hisn Kayfa survived for more than two centuries 
under the Mongols and their successors; it even 
survived the upheaval of Timur’s invasion, main- 
taining in the declining town a centre of Arabic 
culture. The Ayyibid dynasty succumbed to the 
Ak Koyunlu [¢.v.], who imposed their rule on Hisn 
Kayfa but rebuilt it from its ruined state, particu- 
larly under the sons of Uzun Hasan. At the beginning 
of the 1oth/16th century the Persians invaded the 
region and defeated the Ak Koyunlu, Hisn Kayfa 
then coming under the sovereignty of the Safawid 
Shah Isma‘il. The final capture of the region in 
922/1516 by the Ottomans caused no change in the 
condition of Hisn Kayfa, which gradually dwindled 
to a small and unimportant town (pop., 1960: 1058). 
Today it forms part of the vildyet of Mardin but is 
very little visited because of the poor communi- 
cations. 

During its period of prosperity, Hisn Kayfa was a 
flourishing commercial centre, its situation on the 
Tigris making it an important entrep6t on the river 
route linking Diyar Bakr and Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar. 
The town was surrounded by several suburbs with 
prosperous markets. 

The present ruins of the town bear witness to its 
importance in the Middle Ages. Among the monuments 
still existing should be mentioned: (1) The castle 


built on an enormous rock overlooking the Tigris on 
its north side and surrounded on its three other sides 
by ravines. Access toitis by the north-east side of the 
ravine along a ramp provided with fortified gates. 
This castle contained, according to Ibn Shaddad, 
palaces (of which some remains may still be seen), 
a mosque (on which there survives an inscription of 
796/1394), some other buildings, a hippodrome and 
some ground which was cultivated. To the north of 
the castle was a first suburb with sks, madrasas, 
baths, cemeteries and mausoleums of the Marwanid 
and Artukid princes. The town had no walls but 
possessed a fortress on a rock. (2) The Djimi‘ al- 
Rizk to the north-west of the town on the banks of 
the Tigris. Built in 811/1409 by the Ayydbid Sulay- 
man, this mosque has an imposing minaret 30 metres 
high with a cylindrical shaft and square base, 
ornamented with a cornice of stalactites and crowned 
by a lantern. (3) The Djami‘ Sulayman, a little 
further inside the town, with a varied arrangement 
of cupolas and a richly decorated dome. The minaret, 
of the same type as the preceding one, is divided into 
four storeys by bands of moulding. Several inscript- 
ions are still to be read: 752/1351, 809/1407. (4) The 
Koé Djami‘i, a'vast ensemble dating from the end of 
the 8th/14th and the beginning of the gth/15th 
centuries and consisting of a number of buildings 
grouped around a rectangular court; only the 
southern wing exists today. (5) A small mosque 
probably founded by the Ayyibid Sulayman b. 
Ghazi. (6) A mausoleum of the gth/r5th century. 
(7) The convent of the tmém ‘Abd Allah on the 
summit of a mound on the left bank of the Tigris, 
bearing an inscription which refers to a restoration 
and is dated 883/1478 in the name of ‘Ali, son of Uzun 
Hasan. A porcelain plaque with the formula of 
benediction of the twelve imams proves that it was 
a Shi‘i sanctuary, perhaps of the Shi‘i Kara Koyunlu, 
the rivals of the Ak Koyunlu, who themselves were 
Sunnis. (8) The tomb of Zaynal Beg, son of Uzun 
Hasan, on the left bank of the Tigris, a mausoleum 
with a cylindrical exterior and octagonal interior. 
(9) Finally, the bridge over the Tigris, which Yakut 
described as one of the most beautiful works he had 
ever seen. Its decoration, similar to that on the walls 
of the castle, would seem to prove its Artukid origin. 
According to the account of the traveller Barbaro, 
who saw it still complete in 1510 and who is the last 
so to describe it, this bridge had five arches. Today 
there remain standing only three masses of masonry: 
the beginning of the abutment pier with an arch and 
parts of the first pier, the second pier and the third 
pier. 

There may also be mentioned the many rock 
dwellings, more numerous here than anywhere else 
in Mesopotamia. 

Bibliography: BGA, indices; Ibn Hauaqal, 
Configuration de la terre, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
Beirut and Paris 1964, i, 218-9; Hist. Or. des 
Croisades, indices; Ibn Shaddad, apud Gabriel; 
Yakit, ii, 277; Le Strange, 113; Quatremére, 
Histoire des Mongols, i, 333-4; I. G. Taylor, 
Travels in Kurdistan, in Journal of the Royal 
Geog. Society, xxxv (1865), 34-6; Travels to Tana 
and Persia by J. Barbaro and A. Contarini, tr. 
W. Thomas and S. A. Roy, London 1873, 139-207; 
E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byszantinischen 
Reiches von 373 bis ro7z, Brussels 1935, index s.v. 
Cefa, 246; Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und 
jetzt, i, 1910, 374-80, 537; M. Streck, in ZDMG, 
Ixvi, 308-10; H. Pognon, Inscr. sémitiques de la 
Syrie ..., Paris 1907, index and specially Aramaan 
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Plan of Hisn Kayfa (based on the plan by A. Gabriel) 





Modern buildings 131. Djami‘ Sulayman 
1. Access ramps 12. Koé Djami‘i 
2, 3, 4. Fortified gates 13. Small mosque 
5. Steps down to the Tigris 14. Mausoleum 
6. Small palace 15. Bridge over the Tigris 
7. Great palace 16. Imam ‘Abd Allah 
8. Great Mosque 17. Tomb of Zaynal Beg 
9. Fortress 18. Traces of buildings 
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(S. Ory) 

HISN MANSOR (see ADIYAMAN]. 

HISN ZIYAD [see KHARPOT]. 

HISS (a.), “sense-perception”, but sometimes 
appearing to be used with the meaning of kassa, pl. 
hawass = “(individual) sense’. A distinction, not 
always observed, also exists between hiss and thsds, 
the former being a mechanical, the latter a conscious 
operation. This distinction is perhaps best illustrated 
by the definitions given by the Ikhw4n al-Safa?: 
“‘Al-hiss is the change produced in the temperament 
of the senses by their contact with the sensibilia; al- 
thsds is the consciousness of the sensory faculties of 
these changes in the quality of the temperaments of 
the senses” (Rasa*il Ikhwan al-Safa’, Bombay 1305, 
ii, 261). 

The Islamic philosophers, in general, follow the 
Aristotelian theory of sense-perception as far as what 
they term the ‘“‘external’’ (zahiva) senses are con- 
cerned. The sensibilia are apprehended by means of 
the change caused by them in the appropriate sense 
organ. This change, however, is not merely a passive 
one, but rather an actualization in the organ of a 
quality, corresponding. to the quality perceived, 
which already exists potentially in that organ. Ibn 
Sind describes the process as an istikmal = ‘‘a per- 
fecting” (Avicenna’s De Anima, ed. F. Rahman, 
London 1959, 66). 

Al-Kindi, in his Risdla fi 'l-‘akl, describes the 
process as follows: ‘“‘The image that is in matter is 
that which is actually sensible ... When the soul 
apprehends it, it is in the soul. The soul apprehends 
it only because it is potentially in the soul. When 
the soul comes into contact with it, it is then 
actually in the soul; it is not present there like 
something in a container, or like an image in a body, 
for the soul is incorporeal and indivisible: it is in the 
soul, and the soul is one thing ... In the same way 
the sensory faculty is nothing other than the soul: 
it is not in the soul like a member in a body—it is the 
soul, which is that which senses . . . In the soul, then, 
that which is sensed is that which senses (fa-idh@™ 
al-mahsts fi 'l-nafs huwa ’l-hass)” (Ras@“l al-Kindi 
al-falsafiyya, ed. Abii Rida, Cairo 1950, 354-5). 

No sense organ perceives by direct contact with 
the sensibilia, and indeed it cannot do so: it operates 
through an intermediary, which for most of the 
senses is either air or water. The Islamic philosophers, 
however, unlike Aristotle, make an exception of touch 
in this respect, regarding the flesh as the organ, 
rather than as the intermediary, of this sense. Even 
Ibn Rushd, in his Talkhis Kitab al-hass wa-’l-mahsis 
li-Aris{a, excepts touch, and taste as a form of 
touch: “wa-yakhuss kuwwat al-lams wa-’l-dhawk 
annaha 14 tahtddj fi fiiha ila mutawassi{” (ed. 
Badawi, Cairo 1954, 193); “‘wa-amma Glat al-lams fa- 
hiya ’l-lahm” (ibid., 194). 

It is, however, in their descriptions of the operation 
of what they call the “internal’’ (défina) senses that 
the Islamic philosophers really diverge from Aristotle. 
These are the faculties of the soul that receive the 
percepts of the “external”? senses, more or less 





divorced from their material attachments, retain 
them, consider them, combine them, discriminate 
between them and recognize, from their former 
experience, the other attributes of their objects. The 
various philosophers differ somewhat in the number 
of faculties that they recognize, the functions that 
they assign to these faculties, and indeed the terms 
by which they refer to them; it will be sufficient to 
touch on a few aspects of this confusing subject here. 

The Aristotelian sensus communis appears nomi- 
nally in most of the Islamic theories (al-hdssa al- 
mushtartka or al-hiss al-mushtarik), but is divested of 
many of its Aristotelian functions, for it serves 
merely to coordinate the percepts of the individual 
“external” senses. It is true that it may be said to 
apprehend the ‘‘common sensibilia”—for example, it 
observes the motion of a body in a straight or a 
curved line, since it retains the various images of the 
body in the series of positions that make up this 
motion (Al-Farabi’s philosophische Abhandlungen, ed. 
F. Dieterici, Leiden 1890, 75; Ibn Sind, Tis‘ rasa71l, 
Cairo 1908, 64 (word for word copy of al-Farabi); Ibn 
Sind, Avicenna’s De Anima, 44-5)—but it does not 
retain these percepts for any length of time, or form 
judgments about them; these functions belong to 
al-kuwwa al-musawwira (or al-khaydl) and al-kuwwa 
al-mufakkira (or al-mutakhayyila), to which the 
percepts are transmitted in turn. The Ikhw4n al- 
Safa? list al-kadssa al-mushtarika in the index to the 
Rasa@ il (i, 8), but omit it in the actual Xisdla (ii, 
258-70), where al-kuwwa al-mutakhayyila assumes its 
function, in addition to its own. 

Al-Farabi appears to assign a somewhat different 
role to this faculty: “ft ’l-kadd al-mushtarik bayn al- 
dbatin wa-’l-gahir kuwwa hiya tadjma’ ta-diyat al- 
hawass wa-‘indaha bi-’l-hakika al-ihsas’’ (op. ctt., 75), 
i.e, that of coordinating the percepts of the senses 
and those of al-wahm = “imagination’’ (the “‘inter- 
nal’’ faculty of animals, whereby, for example, a sheep 
confronted by a wolf realizes that it should run 
away, since the wolf is an enemy). This “true per- 
ception’, however, can mean little more than that 
all the individual percepts are, in fact, united, for 
they are immediately transmitted to al-kuwwa al- 
musawwira (the “‘store-house’’ for the percepts of 
the senses) and al-kuwwa al-hafiga (the ‘“‘store-house” 
for the percepts of the imagination). 

In al-Firabi wahm appears to operate on a similar 
level to that of Aéss; in Ibn Sind al-kuwwa al-wah- 
miyya (the highest faculty of judgment in animals) 
seems to be ranked above al-kuwwa al-mutakhayyila 
(corresponding to the human kuwwa mufakkira = 
“cogitative faculty”), and also, incidentally, fo 
perform a function of the Aristotelian sensus com- 
munis that is disregarded in the other Islamic 
theories, that of perceiving the fact that perception 
is taking place. Ibn Rushd rejects as unnecessary the 
concept of wakm in animals, and maintains that al- 
kuwwa al-mutakhayyila, as an active faculty, is 
capable of performing the function assigned to wahm 
(Tahafut al-tahafut, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1930, 
546-7). 

The clearest and most systematic of the Islamic 
theories are those of the Ikhw4n al-Safa? (loc. cit.) and 
Ibn Sina (Joc. cit.). See also MAHSUSAT. 

Bibliography: in the article. 
(J. N. Matrock) 

HISSA, HISSE [see TimAr, waKF]. 

HISSAR (see HrsAr]. 

HISTORIAN, HISTORIOGRAPHY, HIST-~- 
ORY (see MAGHAZI, RUZNAMEDJI, SHAHNAMEDJI, 
SIRA, TABAKAT, TA°RIKH, WAK‘A-NUVIS), 
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HIT, town in ‘Irak sifuated in about 33° 35’ N. 
and 42° 48’ E. on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
on a hill which may be man-made. The mediaeval 
Arab travellers estimate the distance between Hit 
and Baghdad at 33 parasangs (ca. 130 miles) or 
51/,-6 days’ journey, cf. M. Streck, Babylonien nach 
den arab. Geographen, i, 8. Some Arab geographers 
(al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal) include Hit in the 
Dijazira; it was generally considered, however, to be 
a frontier town of ‘Irak. In al-Mukaddasi’s time 
(4th/1oth century) it was of some importance; at 
the beginning of the 7th/13th century Yakit describes 
it as a small place; at the beginning of the roth 
century Olivier estimated the number of its inhabi- 
tants at about 1000, Cernik about 70 years later at 
2000; Chesney counted 1500 houses; ‘Ali Djiewad 
put the population at 3000. The Ottoman Salnadme of 
1323° lists 500 houses, about 10 shops, 1 djami‘, 2 
masdjids, 1 madrasa and 1 khan (243-4). The popu- 
lation of the nahiya in 1957 was 6,892. The situation 
of Hit is picturesque; the walls and two gates have 
survived; otherwise there is no prominent building. 
Ibn Hawkal (227; French trans. 222) and Yakit 
mention the tomb of the distinguished jurist ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Mubarak who died in Hit in 181/797; 
ef. also al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, vi, 294, 503, and the 
reference in Yakit, vi, 508. 

Hit is a very ancient settlement, being mentioned 
under the name Id as early as the beginning of the 
gth century B.C. in an Assyrian inscription. Hero- 
dotus and apparently also Isidorus Characensis knew 
the town as "Ig; in Zosimus it is called LiO«. Hit is 
the Syriac form of the name, which was adopted by 
the Arabs; the name is apparently derived from its 
most characteristic product, asphalt (Assyr. iddi, 
ittz). Hit was occupied by the Arabs in 16/629; it 
was the scene of a battle against the Carmathians in 
315/927, and seems to have been absorbed by the 
Hamd§anids in the mid-4th/1oth century. Ottoman 
from the roth/16th century, it was occupied by 
British troops in March 1918, and became part of 
the modern state of ‘Irak. 

Hit is a town of some commercial, industrial, and, 
in earlier times, strategic importance. The fact that 
caravans trading between ‘Irak and Syria, particular- 
ly between Baghdad and Aleppo, crossed the Euphra- 
tes here gave rise to a flourishing transit trade. Even 
in ancient times the district of Hit was famous for 
its asphalt and naphtha [see NaFT]. A small river 
which flows into the Euphrates near Hit carries down 
with its current many lumps of asphalt. Bitumen 
was used in different ways in Hit: ships were caulked 
with it or it was burned in kilns for lime (from 
ancient times asphalt has been used in Babylonia 
as cement), There was a considerable export of 
bituminous products from Hit; they were carried 
down the river in boats and the busy shipbuilding 
trade of Hit was also directly due to the asphalt. 
Bitumen is still collected in Hit and there is some 
boat-building, but neither activity is nowadays of 
great importance. South of Hit are several quarries 
which were worked even in ancient times. The 
mediaeval Arab geographers also note the wealth of 
date-palms and the extensive cultivation of cereals 
around Hit. It was further noted for its excellent 
wine; cf. the poems of Abii Nuwds (ed. Kremer, 
no. 12, p. 46), and the Ma buka@?u of al-A‘sha (ed. 
R. Geyer, in SBAR. Wien, cxlix/6, p. 145, 1. 14). 
Near Hit a ruined area, called Ulaya al-Makliba 
(= “the transformed city’’), is pointed out; there 
is a legend attached to it which, as Mez points out 
(Zeitschr. fiir Assyriol., xxiii, 220), strikingly recalls 


the Frau Hitt legend in Innsbruck. 
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and adventures on the Euphrates, i, New York 1897, 

159-64; Gertrude Bell, The eastern bank of the 

Euphrates from Tell-Ahnas to Hit, in Geog. Journal, 

1901; Viollet, Descript. du Palais d’al-Moutasim 
Mém. de VAcadémie des Inscript. et Belles 

Letires, xii (1909), part ii, 575 f. (and pl. iv, 1); 

A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, New York 1927, 

352-3. (M. STRECK*) 

HITTIN or HATTIN, in the Talmud Kefar 
Hattiye, a village to the west of and above 
Tiberias on a fertile plain, the southern border 
of which is formed by a steep limestone ridge. At 
both the western and eastern ends of the ridge there 
is a higher summit called Kurin Hattin. A tradition, 
known in the 6th/12th century, the origin of which 
is uncertain, places the tomb of the prophet Shu‘ayb 
(Jethro) here; the little chapel, which has been rebuilt 
in modern times and is still annually visited by 
the Druzes, lies on an elevation in a rocky valley at 
the western summit. On the uneven tableland 
south-east of the rocky ridge was fought the battle 
which destroyed the power of the Crusaders, when 
$alah al-Din won a great victory over the Christians 
on 5 July 1187. After some of the Frankish troops, 
tormented by heat and thirst, had been cut down, 
and others put to flight, the remainder retired to the 
eastern summit, where many were thrown over the 
steep southern side. In memory of this the victor 
built a small chapel on the summit, called Kubbat 
al-Nasr. 

Bibliography: G. Le Strange, Palestine under 

the Moslems, 450 f.; T. Robinson, Palastina, iii, 483. 

For the battle see (besides the general histories of 

the Crusades by Grousset and Runciman, and that 

edited by Setton (Philadelphia), etc.): Marshall 

W. Baldwin, Raymund III of Tripoli, 1936, 96 f.; 

Jean Richard, An account of the battle of Hattin, in 

Speculum, xxvii (1952), 148 ff.; R. C. Smai}, 

Crusading warfare, 1956, 189-97; J. Prawer, La 

bataille de Hattin, in Israel Exploration Journal, 

xiv (1964) (with photographs); P. Herde, Die 

Kdmpfe bei den Hérnern von Hittin, in Rémische 

Quartalschrift, \xi (1966), 1-50, one map and eight 

photographs. (Fr. BuHL-[Ci. CAHEN]) 

HIYAL, plural of kila (a.), artifice, device, 
expedient, stratagem, a means of evading a 
thing, or of effecting an object. The word is used 
in several technical meanings. 

1. Hiyal is a technical term for stratagems in war 
(synonyms are makaid and ddab). The use of strata- 
gems in war is justified by a saying attributed to the 
Prophet, really an old proverb, al-harb khud‘a, “war 
is deceit”. The term occurs in the titles of works on 
military art, as well as in their text. The earliest of 
these works known to us is the Kitab al-Hiyal of a 
certain al-Harthami al-Sha‘rani who dedicated it to 
the caliph al-Ma°min; the Fikrist (314, lines 23-27) 
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gives detailed information on its arrangement but 
unfortunately not on its contents. A popular work 
of a later period is ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Harawi’s al- 
Tadhkira al-Harawiyya fi 'l-hiyal al-karbiyya (Broc- 
kelmann, S I, 879; the author died 611/1215), which 
was analysed by H. Ritter, together with other works 
on the art of war, in Js/., xviii (1929), 144 ff. It was 
edited, with an important introduction and a French 
translation, by J:: Sourdel-Thomine, in BEO, xvii 
(1962), 105-268. Popular, too, was the Kitab al-hiyal 
fi ’l-hurtb wa-fath al-mada?in wa-hifz al-durib, 
spuriously attributed to Alexander the Great but 
the work of a Muslim author, earlier than 622/1225; 
see Ritter, loc. cit., 151 ff.; cat. Leiden’, 1914 and 
1915 (P. Voorhoeve, Handlisi, 116f.). See also the 
second section of the last chapter in Ibn al-Nahhas 
al-Dimashki (d. 814/1411), Mashart* al-ashwak tla 
masart< al-‘ushshak (Brockelmann, II, 91 f., S II, 83). 

2. Hiyal denotes, secondly, mechanical artifices, 
automata, etc. The two most popular works on this 
subject are the K. al-Hiyal of the sons of Misa b. 
Shakir (2nd half of the 3rd/gth century; Brockel- 
mann, I, 241, S I, 383, where “Isis” is to be corrected 
into “Jsl.”), and the K. fi ma‘vifat al-hiyal al- 
handasiyya of Ibn al-Razzaz al-Djazari (wrote 602] 
1205; Brockelmann, I, 651, S I, 903; see Jsl., xi 
(1921), 214, D. 1, for a list of translations of sections 
of this work; K. Weitzmann, The Greek sources 
of Islamic scientific illustrations, in Analecta Orientalia 
... Herzfeld, New York 1952, 244-6; R. Ettinghausen, 
Arab painting, 1962, 93, 95 f.). We may mention, too, 
the treatise on geomantics called K. al-Hiyal al- 
rihaniyya, falsely attributed to al-Farabi (Brockel- 
mann, I, 234, no. 6). 

3. In a literary genus which merges into the pre- 
ceding one, fiyal denotes the tricks of beggars, 
conjurers, forgers, etc. This was the subject of a few 
treatises by al-Djahiz (Brockelmann, S I, 244 f., 
nos. 55, 66; cf. Arabica, iii/2 (1956), nos. 95, III, 
and al-Djawbari (wrote about 622/1225; Brockel- 
mann, I, 655, SI, gro), in his Kitab al-Mukhtar ft 
kashf al-asrdy (detailed table of contents in Ahl- 
wardt, cat. Berlin, no 5563; see also Hadjdji 
Khalifa, iii, 118 f ., no. 4657, Isl., xv (1926), 227, 
n. 14), from which many extracts were made, wrote 
the main work exposing them. Tricks, and witty 
solutions of dfficulties of all kinds, play, of course, a 
prominent part in the literature of adab, with Abi 
Yisuf as a prominent performer (Jsl., xv (1926), 
228); this reflects the deep impact which the legal 
hiyal made on early Islamic society. (See also several 
sections of the Kitab al-adhkiya? of Ibn al-Djawzi, 
d. 597/1200). 

4. The legal devices, which form an integral part 
of Islamic law as applied in practice, can be described 
as the use of legal means for extra-legal ends, ends 
that could not, whether they themselves were legal 
or illegal, be achieved directly with the means pro- 
vided by the skari‘a, They enabled persons who 
would otherwise have had no choice but to act 
against the provisions of the sacred Law, to arrive at 
the desired result while actually conforming to the 
letter of the law. For instance, the Kur?4n prohibits 
interest, and this religious prohibition was strong 
enough to make popular opinion unwilling to trans- 
gress it openly and directly, while at the same time 
there was an imperative demand for the giving and 
taking of interest in commercial life. In order to 
satisfy this need, and at the same time to observe the 
letter of the religious prohibition, a number of 
devices were developed. One, very popular, device 
consisted of a double sale (bay‘atan ft bay‘a), of which 
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there are many variants. For instance, the (prospec- 
tive) debtor sells to the (prospective) creditor a slave 
for cash, and immediately buys the slave back from 
him for a greater amount payable at a future date; 
this amounts to a loan with the slave as security, 
and the difference between the two prices represents 
the interest; the transaction is called mukhdtara 
(from which the term mohatra of the medieval law 
merchant is derived) or, more commonly, ‘ina. 
Euphemistically, it is also called mu‘dmala, “‘trans- 
action”, and the money-lender tddjir, ‘trader’, 
because traders also acted as money-lenders, This 
custom prevailed in Medina as early as in the time 
of Malik (d. 179/795). There were hundreds of these 
devices, many of them concerned with highly tech- 
nical points, but all with a scrupulous regard for the 
letter of the law. The acknowledgement (ikrdr [q.v.]) 
plays a very important part in the construction of 
numerous kiyal, because it creates an abstract debt 
and is therefore particularly suitable for their 
purpose. 

The first and simplest kiyal were presumably 
thought out by the interested parties who felt the 
need for them, the merchants in particular, but it 
was quite beyond them to invent and apply the more 
complicated ones; they had to have recourse to 
specialists in religious law, and these last did not 
hesitate to supply the need. The inventors of hiyal 
had to calculate the chances of legal validity to a 
nicety if the kddi, who was bound to apply the sacred 
law, was not to upset the real effects of the business 
transaction which their customers, the merchants, 
had in mind, effects which depended upon the validity 
of every single element in an often complicated series 
of formal transactions. The activity of the authors 
of kiyal who catered for the practice, is intrinsically 
parallel with that of the early specialists who had 
first elaborated the theory of Islamic law. The early 
specialists had warned their contemporaries against 
acts incompatible with the Islamic way of life; the 
authors of Riyal helped theirs not to conclude con- 
tracts which would be considered invalid by the fully 
developed system of Islamic law. The hiyal are a 
natural outcome of that cleavage between theory and 
practice which has accompanied Islamic law from 
its very beginnings, and one of our most important 
sources for the knowledge of the legal practice of the 
Muslims in the middle ages. 

Written documents often formed an essential 
element of kiyal. (Cf. Sarakhsi, Mabs#}, xxx, 150, 1. 
16 ff., on Ibn Abi Layla; Tkhw4n al-Safa’, Rasa1l, 
iii, 155.) The more complicated hiyal normally con- 
sisted of several transactions between the parties 
concerned, each of which was perfectly legal in itself, 
and the combined effect of which produced the 
desired result. Each transaction was, as a matter of 
course, recorded and attested in a separate document. 
Taken in isolation, a document recording a single 
transaction or an acknowledgement made by one of 
the parties might be used by the other party to its 
exclusive advantage and for a purpose contrary to 
the aim of the whole of the agreement. In order to 
prevent this happening, the official documents were 
deposited in the hands of a trustworthy person 
(thika) or intermediary, together with an unofficial 
covering document which set out the real relationship 
of the parties to each other and the real purport of 
their agreement. (This kind of document is technic- 
ally called muwada‘a, ‘‘understanding’’.) The inter- 
mediary, then, acting on the contents of the covering 
document, handed to each party only those papers 
which they were entitled to use at any given stage, 
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and prevented the unauthorized use of any document 
by producing, if necessary, the document of a com- 
pensating transaction or acknowledgement which 
had been prepared and attested beforehand for this 
very purpose. 

A special branch of hiyal is concerned with the 
evasion of obligations undertaken under oath, to 
which Islamic law assimilates undertakings with a 
self-imposed penalty for non-fulfiiment and, in 
general, declarations by which a unilateral dispo- 
sition is made dependent on the occurrence of a cer- 
tain event, such as “if I do such and such a thing, or 
if such and such a thing happens, my wife is repu- 
diated, or my slave is manumitted”. Islamic law 
has the tendency to interpret declarations restrict- 
ively in this case, to mitigate the resulting religious 
and legal obligation, and the #iyal take full advant- 
age of this. The use of ambiguous terms and ex- 
pressions is often suggested, and it is justified by a 
saying attributed to ‘Umar: inna fi ma‘arid al-kalam 
la-mandiiha ‘an al-kadhib, ‘“‘ambiguous expressions 
obviate (outright) lying” (Bukhari, Sakih, adab 116). 
The social need for this kind of evasion appears from 
the fact that the poet and philologist Ibn Durayd 
(d. 321/933) composed the Kitab al-Malahin, a treatise 
on equivocal expressions, for the benefit of people who 
were forced to take the oath against their will. The 
legal attitude is expressed in the maxim, transmitted 
by Shaybani—Aba Yisuf—Aba Hanifa—Hammad 
—Ibrahim al-Nakha4, 7.e., with the official isnad 
of the school of Kifa: “If a man is put to the oath 
whilst he is treated unjustly (wa-hwa mazhim), his 
oath is ruled by what he (himself) means, but if he is 
put to the oath whilst he (himself) is acting unjustly 
(wa-hwa zalim), his oath is ruled by the intention 
of the person who makes him take it”. Abii Hanifa, 
Hammad and Ibrahim are credited with numerous 
biyal of this kind, and Ibrahim is reported to have 
recommended the use of this kind of fila to his own 
visitors when he was in hiding from the government 
(a standing feature in the biographies of ancient 
authorities). Even farther goes a saying attributed 
to the Prophet: ‘Every lie is counted as a lie except 
in three cases: if a man lies to make peace between 
two men, if he lies to his wife by making her promises, 
and if he lies in war” (Mubarrad, Kamil, 632, 1. 5 ff.). 
Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889), who, as an extreme par- 
tisan of the Traditionists, was strongly opposed to 
the hiyal developed by the systematic lawyers (see 
below), nevertheless vigorously defended the law- 
fulness of the kind of mental reservation in question, 
expressed in a saying of Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, a 
famous Companion of the Prophet: ‘I buy (or we 
may translate : I sell out) part of my religion for 
another lest it may disappear altogether” (Mukhialif 
al-hadith, 27, 42 ff.; transl. G. Lecomte, Damascus 
1962, 25, 38 ff.). Ghazali (d. 505/1111), too, who 
regarded certain #iyal in legal transactions as for- 
bidden and invalid, approved and even recommended 
verbal fiyal and mental reservations in order to 
evade the effects of an undesirable oath (Streitschrift, 
73-80; H. Bauer, Islamische Ethtk, i, 80). This 
attitude to declarations and engagements under oath 
in Islam derives directly from that of the pre-Islamic 
and the early Islamic Arabs (e.g., Nabigha al-Dhub- 
yani, ed. Ahlwardt, The Divans, 2, 5; Dijarir, Naka?id, 
ed. Bevan, 754, 3; see also J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei 
den Semiten, Strassburg 1914, esp. 191 ff., 217 ff., 
228 f.). 

There are certain differences of degree in the atti- 
tudes of the several schools of Islamic religious law 
towards the fiyal, The Hanafis are the most favour- 
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ably inclined, and it was they, in fact, who produced 
the first special works on Biyal; these are the treatises 
of Abi Yisuf (d. 182/798) and of Shaybani (d. 189/ 
805); the treatise of Shaybani has survived, and it 
incorporates long extracts from that of Abi Yisuf. 
It was edited and commented upon several times, 
among others by Shams al-A?imma al-Sarakhsi (d. 
483/1090) in his K. al-Mabs#{, and by several reputed 
Hanafi scholars of the 5th/rrth and the 6th/r2th 
centuries, extracts from whose works exist in the 
detailed chapter of the Fatawa al-‘Alamgiriyya on 
hiyal, in which the legal devices from the more im- 
portant works of the school are collected. (A shorter 
collection of this kind, though without mention 
of the sources, is found in the fifth fanmn of the K. 
al-A shbah wa-’!-nazair of Ibn Nudjaym, d. 970/1563). 
Shayb4ni’s treatise was more or less plagiarized by 
Khassaf (d. 261/874), the court lawyer of the ‘Ab- 
basid caliph Muhtadi, who became the most reputed 
author on hiyal in the Hanafi school of law. But his 
reputation was based on an extensive treatise on 
hiyal which was presumably written in ‘Irak in the 
4th/roth century and attributed to KhassAf; this, too, 
was commented upon several times. Shafi‘l, and the 
first few generations of his school after him, regarded 
the Aiyal as forbidden or reprehensible, although the 
majority recognized them as legally valid. The success 
of the kiyal in the Hanafi school, however, caused 
several Shafi] authors, from the 4th/roth century 
onwards, to compose books on fiyal, of which that 
of Mahmid b. al-Hasan al-Kazwini (d. 440/1048) has 
been preserved, and a distinction was made between 
hiyal which are allowed (and which form the great 
majority) and those which are reprehensible or for- 
bidden. The legal validity of all hiyal was strongly 
and definitely upheld by the great Shafi‘i authority 
Ibn Hadjar (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, ii, 423-5). Malik strongly disapproves 
(in effect, declares forbidden) the particular fila of 
the double sale, mentioned above (Muwatta?, k. al- 
buyit’, ma did? fi bay‘ al-‘urban), without considering 
the question of its validity; the Maliki school admits 
some hiyal and rejects others, but generally regards 
them as valid. 

The Traditionists (ahl al-hadith), in keeping with 
their general approach to questions of religious law, 
rejected hiyal, and Bukhari (d. 256/870) devoted a 
whole ‘“‘book’’ (no. go) of his Sahih to combating 
them; the commentators ‘Ayni and Kastallani point 
out that Bukhari’s polemics go beyond the wording 
of the traditions which he adduces, and corfirm that 
they are directed against Abii Hanifa and his school. 
In this connexion, Bukhari gives 14 quotations from 
the writings of his opponents, one at least taken either 
from the work of his contemporary Khassaf or from 
its source, the work of Shaybani. Al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), another traditionist and a 
follower of the Shafi‘i school, did not fail to include 
in his unsympathetic biographical notice on Abia 
Hanifa alleged sayings of the Traditionist ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Mubdrak (d. 181/797), who declared that 
the author of the Kitab al-hiyal attributed to Abi 
Hanifa and its users were unbelievers and apostates, 
etc. (Ta*rikh Baghdad, xiii, 426-8). Some Hanbalis, 
too, are on record as opponents of hiyal. The kadi 
Abii Ya‘la (d. 458/1066) wrote a Kitab Ib{al al-hiyal 
(H. Laoust, Méthodologie canonique, 170, n. 1). Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), in a special work of his 
(Ikdmat al-dalil ‘ald ibtal al-tahlil), attacked and 
declared invalid the #iyal in general and the so-called 
tahklil in particular; this last aims at removing the 
impediment to remarriage between the former hus- 
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band and wife after a triple repudiation by arranging 
for the marriage of the woman to another husband 
with the understanding that this marriage would 
be immediately dissolved after (real or pretended) 
consummation (see also Laoust, Essai, 454 f.). Ibn 
Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350), in his I‘lém 
al-Muwakki“‘in (iii, 103-109, 119-377), discusses the 
hiyal at great length with numerous references to the 
works concerning them; he distinguishes hiyal which 
are lawful, by which a lawful end is to be achieved 
by lawful means, from those which are forbidden and 
which he declares invalid; the first group comprises 
numerous devices in the field of commercial law. 
(Summary and part translation in J. P. M. Mensing, 
De bepaalde straffen, Leiden 1936, 121-7). 

The Hanafis, on their part, whilst they state that 
diyal which cause prejudice to another are forbidden, 
and are loth to suggest Riyal which comprise acts 
that are in themselves reprehensible, let alone for- 
bidden, are not really concerned with the moral eval- 
uation of hiyal in detail, and they take their being 
legally valid for granted. According to them, many 
hiyal are not even reprehensible, for instance those 
which aim at evading the incidence of the right of pre- 
emption (skuf‘a); and the device of taklil has been 
widely practised, by Hanafis, Malikis and Shafi‘is, 
down to the present generation (cf.,¢.g., the short story 
El Mohallel, in Yvonne Laeuffer, Oeil pour Oeil, Cairo 
1930; B. Board, Newsgirl in Egypt, London 1938, 
117). The legal thought of modernist Muslims is not 
favourable to htyal because they are part of the 
traditional doctrine of fikh. 

The works on hiyal, together with works on written 
documents and other subjects of importance for the 
application of Islamic law in practice, form part of a 
well-defined branch of the literature of the Hanafi 
school of religious law. 

Bibliography: 1. Goldziher, Die Zéhiriten, 

68 f.; J. Schacht, editions of Khassaf, K. al- 

hiyal wa’l-makharidj, Hanover 1923; of Kazwini, 

K. al-hiyal fi 'l-fikh, Hanover 1924; and of Shay- 

bani, K. al-makharidj fi ’l-hiyal, Leipzig 1930; 

Die arabische hijal-Literatur, in Isl., xv (1926), 

211-32; further in Revue Africaine, xcvi (1952), 

322-7; Introduction to Islamic Law, 78-82, 83 f., 

242. (J. ScHacuT) 

HIZB (a., pl. ahzab) means primarily “‘a group, 
faction, a group of supporters of a man who share 
his ideas and are ready to defend him’’, and this is 
why the term has been adopted in modern Arabic to 
mean a political party (see below); it means also 
“part, portion” and it is from this meaning that it 
has come to indicate a portion of the Kur?an as well 
as a group of liturgical formulae. 

In this meaning the term i$ probably a borrowing 
from Ethiopic (see Th. Néldeke, Neue Bettrdge zur 
sem. Sprachw., 59, n. 8) for, in Arabic, the verb 
hazaba means ‘‘to happen (speaking of a misfortune) ; 
to be painful”. In the Kur>4n, the expression hizb 
Allah, “‘the party of Allah’’ is used twice (V, 61/56, 
LVIII, 22) but in the other examples the word is 
used in a bad sense, in the singular (XXIII, 55/53, 
XXVIII, 14/15, XXX, 31/32), in the dual (XVIII, 
11/12 where it has the sense of favtk) and also in the 
plural (XI, 20/17, XIII, 36, XIX, 38/37, XXXVIII, 
roj/11, 12/13, XL, 5, XLIII, 65). Siva XXX, strat 
al-Ahzab, deals with the siege of Medina by the Jewish 
tribes allied with those of Mecca, Nadjd and Tihama; 
in verse 31/30 of S#ra XL, the “day of the factions” 
alludes to the Battle of the Ditch {see AL-KHANDAK], 
while in verses 11-12/12-13 of Siva XXXVIII, 
the ahzab are the people of Noah, the ‘Adis, Pharaoh, 
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the Thamid, Lit and the askdb al-Ayka. 

From the meaning of “‘part, portion’’ there derives 
the technical use of the term to indicate first a definite 
portion of the Kur?an (see LA, s.v.) which a believer 
binds himself to recite. This practice led the Muslims 
of certain countries (e.g., in Egypt, see Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, ch. XXVII; in North Africa, see W. 
Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger, 189, n. 2), to divide 
the Kur?4n into 60 hizbs, which are thus half the 
length of the 30 djuz’s attested from a very early 
period (see R. Blachére, Introduction au Coran, 137); 
this division appears to be comparatively recent, for 
al-GhazAli, in the part of his Jhya? in which he deals 
with the recitation (ti/dwa) of the Kur?an (1st quarter, 
book viii, bab 2), mentions the 30 djuz’s but refers 
only to the seven akza@b of the Companions. Among 
the Muslims of India and Pakistan the division 
in question is not made, and the word hizb does 
not appear in either the Dict. of Islam by Hughes or 


in the Dict. of technical terms. The division into hizbs 


is intended to facilitate the individual or collective 
recitation of the Kur?4n in certain circumstances, 
particularly during the nights of the month of Rama- 
dan. In Algeria, kazzabs, placed under the authority 
of a bash-hazzab, were attached to certain mosques; 
they had to recite each day a hizb at noon and 
another in the afternoon, so as to achieve a complete 
recitation of the Kur?dn in one month; the pupils of 
the Kur’dn schools also came to recite what they 
had learned, under the supervision of the bash-hazzab 
(see J. Desparmet, Coutumes, institutions, croyances, 
ii, 145). Generally speaking, a collective recital of a 
hizb takes place once or several times a day after 
certain prayers; when the payment of the hazzdbs 
was not provided for by a pious foundation, this 
pious work was carried out by devout folba. Some 
Moroccan scholars considered the recital of the hizb 
as a bid‘a (see Muh. b. Ali Djanniin (Genniin) on al- 
Rahini, on ‘Abd al-Baki al-ZurkAni, on Khalil, Balak 
1306, ii, 47). 

The edition of the Kur?4n published in Cairo in 
1342/1923 under the patronage of King Fuad gives 
in the margins the two divisions into djuz?s and into 
dizbs. This innovation was perhaps due to the in- 
fluence of the Egyptian religious fraternities, with 
which the word hizb was closely associated. 

In Egypt, in effect, each fraternity is a hizb (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, ch. XVIII) but this term means 
also the ‘‘office” of each fraternity, which consists of 
the recital, during the Friday service (hadra {g.v.}) 
in the zdwtya or the takiyya, of long extracts from 
the Kur?an and of other prayers [see DHIKR]. It is 
from this that there seems to spring a narrower 
meaning of the word, namely its application to 
formulae of ‘‘supererogatory liturgy” [see pu‘A] at a 
fairly late date, for this use of the word hizb is found 
for the first time in ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (d. 561/ 
1166); it is found again in Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), 
Ahmad al-Badawi (d. 675/1276), al-Nawawi (d. 676/ 
1277), etc. The most famous of all these hizbs is the 
Hizb al-bahr of al-Shadhili, also called al-Hizb al- 
$aghiy to distinguish it from another, longer but less 
well known, by the same author; it is recited in 
particular by travellers who are crossing the sea, 
because its chief aim is to ‘‘subject” (taskhir) it to 
them; it was composed in the very year that the 
author died (656/1258), and he is reported to have 
said that the Mongols would not have taken Baghdad 
if this #izb had been recited; it is poor devotionally, 
but the Kur’anic citations and the use of the myster- 
ious letters which appear at the beginning of certain 
stiras confer a talismanic character upon this prayer, 
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which has become very popular (the most complete 
text is given by Ibn Battiita, i, 40-4; Engl. tr. 
H. A. R. Gibb, i, 25-7; cf. ZDMG, vii, 25). According 
to Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der ar. Handschriften su 
Berlin, iii, 407-14, these prayers were called hisd 
because “in them the invocations to God are divided 
into certain groups’, but he does not state on what 
this explanation is based. 
Bibliography: in the text. 
(D. B. MacDonaLp*) 

HIZB, ‘political party’. The use of the word hizb 
in the sense of a political party is a recent one, dating 
from the beginning of the twentieth century or 
thereabouts, but this modern usage was in a way a 
natural and legitimate extension of the traditional 
and classical one (see preceding article). This tradi- 
tional sense is the one found in the nineteenth- 
century dictionaries. Thus Kazimirski’s Dictionnaire 
(1860) defined fizb as a ‘troupe d’hommes’; Lane’s 
Lexicon (1863 et seq.) aS a ‘party or company 
of men, assembling themselves on account of an 
event that has befallen them’; Bustani’s Muhi{ 
as a t@ifa; Dozy’s Supplément (1881) records an 
interesting variant, where it lists among the mean- 
ings of the word, ‘ordre religieux’. Later diction- 
aries begin to record the political connotation 
which the word was beginning to acquire: Badger’s 
English-Arabic Lexicon (1881) translates ‘party’ as 
bizb and Hava’s Arabic-English Dictionary (1899) 
translates fizh as ‘party ot men, confederacy, 
division’. 

The following articles deal with political parties in 
Muslim countries. For associations, see also AN- 
DJUMAN and DJAM‘IYyYA. 
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Literary evidence, in support of the lexicographical, 
does tend to show that in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, @izb, though it was not yet a 
fully recognized part of the political vocabulary, was 
coming, albeit slowly, unconsciously and hesitatingly, 
to have a certain political connotation. An excellent 
illustration of this ambiguous and fluctuating usage 
occurs in the minutes of Ahmad ‘Urdbi’s trial at 
Cairo in 1882. SUrabi was asked how he allowed 
himself to be described on a document as ra’is al-hizh 
al-watani; he replied that it was well-known that 
Egypt was inhabited by different races (adjnas) and 
that every one of these races may be considered a 
hizb, ‘and further, the natives of the country are a 
hizb on their own, denominated fallahin in order to 
humble them (kama inna ahl al-bildd hizb k@im 
bi-dhatihi yutlak Salayhi lafz fallahin idhial®™ lahum)’. 
But ‘Urabi went on to say that every people had 
ahzab engaged in preserving their liberty and defend- 
ing their rights (Salim Khalil al-Nakkash, Misr h’l- 
misriyyin, vii, Alexandria 1884, 44-5). It is clear that 
in this passage kizb stands in ‘Urabi’s mind for two 
different meanings, which he cannot clearly distin- 
guish, viz. the older and general one of a group, and 
the later and specific one of a political party. A saying 
attributed to ‘Urabi’s contemporary Djamal al-Din 
al-Afghani [q.v.] during his sojourn at Istanbul 
(1892-1897) indicates a use of the word kizb more 
definitely in the sense of a political party. He is 
reported as saying that there should be nothing to 
prevent the oriental from joining one party after 
another (al-hizb ba‘d al-hizb) until individuals ap- 
peared in the East—as they have in the West—who 
would consider death for the sake of their watan 
a gain (Muhammad al-Makhzimi, Khatirat Djamal 
al-Din al-Afghini al-Husayni, Beirut 1931, 86-7). 
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Finally, an illustration drawn from the first decade 
of the twentieth certury shows how hisb has come 
to be stabilized in meaning and to signify unam- 
biguously a political party. In an article of 1906, 
discussing whether a nationalist party can be said 
to exist in Egypt, Farah Antiin states that a fizb 
signifies in politics ‘the organized struggle of one 
group against another owing to a difference of 
opinions and interests between the two sides (ta°allub 
djama‘a ‘ala diama‘a ukhra li-’khtilaf ara? al-farikayn 
wa masalikihim)’, and he goes on to say that by 
ta?allub he means that the group would become a 
single, solidary entity working to attain its aim, 
‘sdjtima‘uhad “isba wahida wa ta‘dduduhd tawassul®* 
ila bulighm uradiha’ (Hizb al-ndsyindlist fi Misr, in 
al-Djami‘a, New York, v/6 (1906), 224). 

In the article just cited, Farah Antin came to 
the conclusion that, on his definition, there was no 
nationalist party in Egypt for the reason that the 
crucial element of organization was lacking. His con- 
clusions may be considered to apply generally to the 
Arabic-speaking areas for the greater part of the 
period in which people became accustomed to think 
of parties as a usual political phenomenon. There 
is no doubt that they came so to think as a result of 
contact and familiarity with European politics, in 
which parliaments and estates, having continuously 
existed since mediaeval times, provided a natural 
context and ar indispensable setting for parties and 
party organization. Such representative institutions 
were absent in the Muslim world, and it is therefore 
not surprising that it is only contact with Europe 
which made organization into parties for political 
action familiar and attractive. Familiar and attrac- 
tive, that is, to the small minority which was open 
to European influences, and which was therefore 
critical of native and traditional institutions. Parties 
were therefore at first usually organized or inspired 
by radicals who were intent on drastic reforms, and 
because such parties had, in the absence of represent- 
ative institutions, little scope to manoeuvre, their 
radicalism became intensified; this very radicalism 
alienated the authorities who, often trying to suppress 
these parties, forced them underground. In short, all 
these factors meant that parties in the Arabic-speak- 
ing areas were, at the outset, small groups of people, 
influenced by European ideas, who were or affected 
to be dissatisfied with existing political conditions, 
whose organization was loose and ephemeral, and 
whose action was usually clandestine. 

Egypt.—One of the earliest of such groupings 
in Egypt—calling itself, however, not a hizb but a 
damiyya [g.v.—was djam“iyyat ittihad Misr al- 
fatat, which existed in Alexandria in 1879 at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Khedive Tawfik. It would 
seem to have been the outcome of Afghani’s political 
teachings and to have been formed by his followers. 
A letter to Afghani from his follower Ibrahim al- 
Lakkani dated Beirut 7 Rabi‘ II 1300/15 February 
1883 explains that the Young Egypt Society con- 
sisted of members of the Sursuk, Kitta, Zughayb and 
Mukhalla‘ families—all Syrian Christians—who had 
induced some Muslims to join them and published 
an Arabic-French newspaper preaching Afghani’s 
views and calling on the Khedive to institute political 
reforms. Mustafa Riyad Pasha, then Chiet Minister, 
banned the newspaper; the Group tried to publish a 
second one, but the Muslim members seceded and, 
according to Lakkani, even tried to harm the Syrian 
Christians, who thereupon gave up in disgust, saying 
that they had no personal interest in the matter—~ 
since they were all protected by European Powers— 
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but had merely wished to serve the Egyptians (Iraj 
Afshar and Asghar Mahdavi, eds., Documents inédits 
concernant Seyyed Jamdal-al-Din Afghani, Tehran 
1963, plates 106-117). 

Another early grouping in Egypt was that known 
as al-hizh al-watant, which also seems to have been 
organized in 1879 after Tawfik’s accession. This 
group was also opposed to the Khedive and his 
minister Mustafa Riyad, but seems to have had no 
connexion with the Young Egypt Society. Its mem- 
bers were ex-ministers, like Muhammad Sharif 
Pasha, who were Mustafa Riyad’s rivals ard who 
disliked his administrative reforms; some of them 
worked for the restoration of the ex-Khedive Isma‘l, 
and some to advance the claims of ‘Abd al-Halim 
Pasha, the last surviving son of Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha, to the Khediviate which he had long desired. 
This group became connected with the officers who 
under Ahmad ‘Urdbi’s leadership, and moved by 
military grievances, carried out a coup d’état against 
Tawfik and his government on 9 September 1881. 
The ostensible aims of this hizb weie a constitutional 
and parliamentary régime for Egypt and the cessation 
of foreign interference. These aims were taken over 
by ‘Urabi and his followers when, the coup d’état 
having demonstrated their power, they supplanted 
Sharif Pasha and the other notables in political 
leadership. These officers in fact became al-hizb al- 
wafani, and with their defeat by the British Army 
in 1882 the party ceased to exist. 

There is no trace of party activity in Egypt until 
after the accession of the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi in 
1892. ‘Abbas tried in the early years of his reign to 
break loose from British control, and one of his me- 
thods was to inspire political agitation by young 
Egyptians, graduates of European universities or 
European-type schools in Egypt. Ahmad Lutfi al- 
Sayyid has recorded that in 1896, when he had just 
graduated from the Law School, ‘Abbas saw him in 
audience, and he was afterwards enrolled in a secret 
society of which the Khedive was the President and 
the members of which included Mustafa Kamil and 
Muhammad Farid; this group, according to Lutfi 
al-Sayyid, was the nucleus of what came to be later 
known as al-hizb al-watani (Kissat hayati, Cairo 1962, 
36). Of this group, the most prominent was Mustafa 
(1874-1907). As his letters to the Khedive’s Arabic 
Secretary (published in 1962 by M. Anis) show, his 
political activities at the outset of his career were 
directed and financed by ‘Abbas. From a letter cited 
by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Rafi‘i in his biography of 
Mustafa Kamil, it appears that relations between him 
and the Khedive remained very close until 1904. 
Thereafter Mustafa Kamil seems to have worked on 
his own, and increasingly in opposition to ‘Abbas. 
In 1907 he formally launched a party which was 
called al-hizb al-watani, dedicated to securing the 
British evacuation of Egypt. At the first annual con- 
ference of the party he was elected president for life, 
but he died soon afterwards. His successor was Mu- 
hammad Farid (1868-1919), who in 1912 left Egypt to 
avoid imprisonment for alleged subversion against the 
Khedive’s government. It is difficult to see that the 
Nationalist Party had much influence on Egyptian 
politics. When it was founded in 1907, the influence 
of Mustafa Kamil, after his parting with the Khedive, 
was already on the wane. The Party, after his 
death, had some reputation and influence based 
on the newspapers which Mustafa Kamil had 
started in the days when he had the Khedive’s sup- 
port, namely al-Liwa?, The Egyptian Standard and 
L’Etendard Egyptien; the Party also attracted many 


sympathizers among the intellectual and official 
classes: ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Rafii gives a long list 
of Mustaté Kamil’s sympathizers and disciples 
(Mustafa Kamil, 364-8); of these the majority cannot 
have been actual members of the Party, while the 
best known of those who were, ¢.g., Mustafa al- 
Nahhas, Hafiz ‘Afifi, IsmA‘il Sidki, had, in their active 
political careers after the first World War, nothing 
at all to do with the Nationalists. It is quite symbolic 
of the Party’s fortunes that a statue of Mustafa 
Kamil which it had made after his death remained 
shut up in a school until 1938, because no Egyptian 
government could be induced to offer a public site 
for its erection (Mustafa Kamil, 301-2). The Party’s 
réle in Egyptian parliamentary life under the 
Monarchy (1923-1952) was insignificant. The Party 
were occasionally allotted a handful of seats in the 
preliminary bargaining between politicians in Cairo 
which often determined the exact composition of 
Egyptian Parliaments. This handful! of seats repre- 
sented such influence and power as the Party still 
had and which it exercised in coalition with other 
parties against the Wafd. Nationalists very rarely 
exercised political office. Hafiz Ramadan, the presi- 
dent of the Party, was a Minister in Muhammad 
Mahmiid’s second ministry (30 December 1937-5 April 
1940), in Hasan Sabri’s ministry (27 June 1940- 
14 November 1940), in Ahmad Mahir’s first and 
second ministries (5 October 1944-24 February 1945), 
and in Mahmiid Fahmi al-Nukrdashi’s first ministry 
(25 February 1945-26 November 1945); but in holding 
office in these administrations, Hafiz Ramadan was 
acting against the wishes of his Party colleagues, and 
may therefore be considered more as an Independent 
than as a Nationalist representative. In 1946, the 
breach between him and his colleagues was healed, and 
three Nationalists accepted office in two subsequent 
administrations as the avowed representatives of 
their Party: Muhammad Zaki ‘Ali and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Sifani in Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Hadi’s ministry (28 
December 1948-25 July 1949), and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Rafi‘i together with Muhammad Zaki ‘Ati in 
Husayn Sirri’s third ministry (26 July 1949-3 Novem- 
ber 1949). The Nationalist Party, in common with 
all other Egyptian political parties, was dissolved 
and its financial assets confiscated by decree of the 
Revolutionary Command on 18 January 1953. 
Mustafa Kamil’s foundation of the Nationalist 
Party in 1907 was followed in the same year by the 
foundation of other groups, calling themselves par- 
ties, which proved to be more ephemeral and to be 
even less organized than al-hizb al-watani. The first 
which falls to be mentioned is hizb al-umma, which 
was founded in September-October 1907, and which 
consisted of a group of notables and landowners, who 
promoted the publication of the newspaper al-Djarida. 
The common denominator of the group, as ‘Abbas 
Mahmid al-‘Akkad put it, was that they were under 
the Khedive’s displeasure (maghdib ‘alayhim) and 
that they could hope therefore to curry favour with 
the British Residency (Sa‘d Zaghlil, Cairo 1936, 
152-3). Whether this was so or not, the fact is that 
the British presence enabled them to express oppo- 
sition to the Khedive’s ambitions. Some of the pro- 
minent members of this Party became associated 
with hizb al-ahrar abusing, which was founded in 
1922. The name of another party to be recorded is that 
of hizb al-islah ‘ala ’l-mabadi? al-dustiriyya, which 
again came to be spoken of in 1907. It is difficult to 
say that it was more than a label invented by the 
Khedive’s men to counteract the effect of Mustafa 
Kamil’s founding of the Nationalist Party; it seems, 
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in fact, possible to associate only one name with it, 
namely that of ‘Ali Yusuf, the editor of al-Mwayyad, 
which, after Mustafa Kamil’s defection, became the 
Khedive’s main newspaper organ. J. M. Landau 
records the names of four other so-called Parties, 
which existed after 1907 and which seem to have 
been, in fact, one-man affairs disappearing from the 
scene soon after their foundation was proclaimed; 
these were al-hizb al-watanit al-hurr, founded by 
Muhammad Wahid al-Ayyibi, the Party of Nobles 
(sic) associated with Hasan Hilmi and Thabat Faradj 
al-Djirdjawi, the Party of Independent Egyptians 
(sic) founded by the Copt Akhnikh Fanis, and the 
Young Egypt Party (sic) founded by Idris Raghib. 
The end of the first world war inaugurated a new 
chapter in the history of Egyptian political parties. 
Widespread agitation in Egypt for some three years 
was finally successful in persuading the British 
government to abolish the Protectorate which it had 
assumed over Egypt in 1914. This was done by the 
urilateral Declaration of 28 February 1922, one of 
the consequences of which was the transformation 
of the Sultanate into a constitutional Monarchy and 
the setting up of a parliament composed of a house 
of representatives elected by indirect suffrage and 
a senate partly elected and partly appointed. The 
general scheme of the Egyptian Constitution—pro- 
mulgated by a Royal Rescript in 1923—-was that a 
cabinet drawn from the majority in Parliament would 
hold office so long as it retained the confidence of 
this majority. Such a state of affairs gave obvious 
scope for the creation and the functioning of parties 
on the European model. The tirst of these parties 
which must be considered is the Wafd, which has 
its origin in the struggle which led to the abolition 
of the Protectorate. In this struggle Sa‘d Zaghlil 
(1857-1926), who came to lead and indeed embody the 
Wafd, had taken, by the play of circumstance and 
his own considerable shrewdness, a leading part. The 
appellation Wafd originated in a demand which 
Zaghlal, together with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Fahmi and 
‘Ali Sha‘rawi, put before the British High Commis- 
sioner on 13 November 1918, to be allowed to pro- 
ceed in a delegation (Ar. wafd) to Great Britain to dis- 
cuss Egypt’s relations with the Protecting Power and 
her constitutional future. This demand was made with 
the knowledge and approval of Sultan Fu’4d and his 
Ministers, but the three personalities who lent their 
names to it came inevitably to be the focus of the 
political agitation which followed its rejection and 
the repressive action taken by the British authorities. 
Between 1919 and 1923 many Egyptian public men 
were associated with Zaghlil in the political move- 
ment which came to be known as the Wafd, but 
Zaghlil managed to capture the public sentiment 
and to be exclusively identified with the successful 
struggle against Great Britain. His earliest and most 
prominent associates broke with him and became his 
fierce opponents. Of the three personalities who 
saw the British High Commissioner in November 
1918, ‘Ali Sha‘rawi resigned formally from the Wafd 
in 1921 and played no further part in politics, and 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Fahmi became a Liberal Constitu- 
tionalist and later entirely forsook politics. Others, 
such as Muhammad Mahmid, Isma‘il Sidki, ‘Ali 
Mahir, Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Alliba, became declared 
opponents of the Wafd. By 1923, Zaghlil was sur- 
rounded by younger men who were little known and 
newcomers to Egyptian politics, necessarily very 


gated by the Nationalist Party to represent them in 
the original Wafd, William Makram ‘Ubayd who 
had been a civil servant, Muhammad Nadjib al- 
Gharabli, Apmad Mahir, Mahmiid Fahmi al-Nukrashi, 
‘Ali al-Shamsi, all of whom came to be prominent 
in the Wafdist movement at one time or another 
between 1924 and 1952. The Wafd as a formal body 
was organized in 1919 at the inception of the anti- 
British agitation. It took the form of a central com- 
mittee composed of public men, the ostensible busi- 
ness of which was to direct from Cairo the collection 
by provincial committees of signatures to a petition 
praying the British authorities to allow an Egyptian 
delegation to proceed to London. It is not known how 
effective such a country-wide organization was, and 
there is a suspicion that the Wafd committees bene- 
fited, at the outset at any rate, from the support of 
the Sultan and his government. After 1921, the pro- 
minent members of the original Wafd left it and 
Zaghlil became the undisputed leader of those who 
remained, the committee being his creature and in- 
strument. But Zaghlil then and later refused to be 
considered as the leader of a mere faction, holding 
that he was the sole authorized delegate of the Egyp- 
tian people, and that it was his opponents who were 
guilty of factionalism. A characteristic claim of his, 
made in a speech of 2 July 1924, was ‘I am not the 
president of a party, but the delegate of a nation 
(wakil umma)’ (Muhammad Ibrahim al-Djaziri, ed., 
Athar al-za‘im Sa‘d Zaghlil, i, Cairo 1927, 211). His 
followers indeed acclaimed him as the za‘im, the 
Leader (a title which devolved on his successor 
Mustafa al-Nahhas), his house came to be called 
bayt al-umma, and his wife Safiyya umm al-misriyyin. 

Zaghlil won the elections held in December 1923 
under the new Constitution, and his followers con- 
stituted the overwhelming majority of the House of 
Representatives. He formed a government almost 
half the members of which—it is interesting to note— 
were non-Wafdists. This is not how the constitution 
was supposed to work, and it is generally explained 
by the fact that the King’s and the administration’s 
influence had been exerted on Zaghlil’s behalf during 
the elections, because the King did not wish the 
latter’s rivals, the Liberal Constitutionalists, to win, 
and that one of the conditions of his cooperation was 
the appointment of a number of his nominees to 
ministerial posts in Zaghlil’s cabinet. The impor- 
tance of this incident is to underline what henceforth 
became a feature of Egyptian politics under the 
monarchy, namely that the decisive struggles for 
power occurred outside parliament, the composition 
and working of which merely ratified decisions 
reached elsewhere. This meant that Egyptian parties 
could not have the same character or function in the 
same way as those found in the normal kind of 
representative and constitutional régimes. The sub- 
sequent history of the Wafd shows this clearly. 
Zaghlil’s overwhelming majority did not prevent 
him from resigning when assassins, who were later 
shown to be Wafdist sympathizers, murdered Sir 
Lee Stack in Cairo in November 1924. The parlia- 
ment elected at the beginning of the year was dis- 
solved by royal rescript in December. New elections 
were held in March 1925, but, the Wafdists being in 
the majority in the new parliament, Ahmad Ziwar 
Pasha, the Prime Minister, dissolved it. This election 
was perhaps the only one in the political history of 
Egypt under the constitutional monarchy when an 
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tration had had little time to dismantle the network 
of Wafdist committees in the countryside which 
Zaghlil in his year of power must have overhauled 
and strengthened. Ziwar dispensed with a parliament 
until the British High Commissioner, fearing un- 
fettered palace rule, which Ziwar’s ministry in effect 
signified, pressed for new elections. The palace being 
checkmated, the electorate ratified its defeat by 
electing a Wafdist parliament in May 1926. But since 
Zaghlil, the leader of the Wafd, was not acceptable 
to the British authorities as Prime Minister, the nor- 
mal play of party politics in a constitutional ard 
representative régime was again frustrated, and 
‘Adli Yakan, the Liberal Constitutional leader, took 
office at the head of a coalition of Wafdists and 
Liberal Constitutionalists. The coalition subsisted 
until March 1928, when the Liberal Constitutionalist 
‘Abd al-Khalik Tharwat, who succeeded ‘Adli in 
April 1927, having failed to negotiate a treaty with 
Great Britain, found his position untenable and 
yielded his place to Mustafa al-Nahhas—on whom 
had fallen Zaghlil’s mantle—who formed the first 
wholly Wafdist administration. Al-Nahhas soon found 
himself at loggerheads with both the King and the 
British authorities; in June 1928 the King dismissed 
al-Nahhas, dissolved parliament, and called on Mu- 
hammad Mahmid, now president of the Liberal 
Constitutionalist Party, to form a government. The 
new Prime Minister obtained from the King authority 
to suspend elections and parliamentary government 
for a period of three years. But in 1929, a new govern- 
ment in London having made clear that it would 
negotiate only with a Wafdist government (whom 
it regarded as the only legitimate representative of 
Egypt), Muhammad Mahmid resigned and new 
elections took place; they ratified the decision of the 
British government and returned a Wafdist govern- 
ment, which took office on 1 January 1930. Nego- 
tiations between al-Nahhas and the British govern- 
ment having failed, and the King disliking a Wafdist 
government, he dismissed it in June of the same year, 
commissioned IsmA‘il Sidki to form an administration, 
dissolved the parliament and promulgated a new 
constitution and a new electoral law. Elections under 
the new dispensation were held on 1 June 1931, and a 
new parliament was returned with a satisfactory go- 
vernmental majority. A complicated series of events 
in 1935-6 forced the King to seek an accommodation 
with the Wafdists. He re-established the constitution 
which he had abrogated in 1930. This was a victory 
for the Wafdists, and the elections which were held 
in May 1936 ratified it by returning a parliament with 
an overwhelming Wafdist majority. King Fuad died 
in April 1936, to be succeeded by his son Farik, who 
attained his majority in July 1937. A clash between 
him and the Wafd was not long in coming. In Decem- 
ber 1937 he dismissed al-Nahhas and shortly after- 
wards dissolved the parliament. The new parliament 
had an insignificagt Wafdist minority, thus rati- 
fying the victory of the King. This parliament itself 
was also dissolved as a result of an extra-parliament- 
ary clash of power. By the coup d@’état of 2 February 
1942, the British authorities forced a Wafdist govern- 
ment on the King. This government dissolved the 
parliament of 1938 and obtained an overwhelming 
majority at the subsequent elections. It ruled until 
October 1944, when the King found the power to 
dismiss it and dissolve its parliament. The ensuing 
elections were boycotted by the Wafd, and the par- 
liament elected in January 1945 was-wholly anti- 
Waltdist. This parliament was dissolved in November 
1949, and the election of January 1950 gave an over- 
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whelming Wafdist majority; the course of events 
which led to this result is still very imperfectly known, 
but there is reason to suppose that it was the out- 
come of a reconciliation between the King and the 
Wafd. The Wafdist government lasted until January 
1952, when it was dismissed by the King. Its parlia- 
ment, the last under the constitutional monarchy, 
was dissolved shortly thereafter. 

The course of events here briefly set out indicates 
that in the Egyptian parliamentary régime, contrary 
to the intentions of its founders, and indeed to its 
normal working elsewhere, it was the government— 
or rather the actual effective authority in the country 
at any given time—which determined the character 
and composition of a parliament, and not the other 
way round. This had a fundamental bearing on the 
character and functions of the political parties. These 
could not function as coherent. parliamentary and 
electoral organizations dedicaked to the acquisition 
of popular support and the exercise of political power 
within a legislative assembly. These so-called parties 
could rather more intelligibly be described as either 
movements or factions. The Wafd was clearly a 
movement; Zaghlil claimed to be above all parties 
and interests, to be the representative and the leader 
of the nation; he thus inaugurated a new style of po- 
litics of which appeal to the mass was the most signi- 
ficant characteristic. This new style, which depends 
on a leader with a hypnotic popular appeal who is the 
ultimate depositary of unfettered power, was made 
possible by the disintegration of traditional society, 
the erosion of traditional authority, the increase of 
literacy, the improvement in communications, and 
the existence of a new urban amorphous mass of 
recent migrants from the countryside, leading lives 
of material poverty and spiritual disorientation, All 
these created new conditions of political action, new 
possibilities of canalizing hitherto untapped sources 
of political power by organizing the passive and 
malleable mass into a formidable phalanx round a 
leader and his slogans. It is evident that the Wafd 
under Zaghlil and al-Nahhas attempted this. They 
were only intermittently successful, and they ulti- 
mately failed. The reasons for their failure may 
possibly have been an imperfect grasp of the new 
techniques, the presence of British power and in- 
fluence as a check and a disturbing factor, the exis- 
tence of other, more traditional, forms of authority 
which still had some life in them and, of course, sheer 
accident. But the Wafd again and again tried to 
create various organizations for the recruitment and 
control of their supporters. Foremost among these, 
and the least known in their detailed working, -are 
the Wafd committees which spread over the whole 
country. When the Wafd was either expecting or 
exercising power, it attempted to create specialized 
organizations to cater for different sections of the 
population, particularly students, industrial labour, 
etc. The example of Fascists and Nazis no doubt 
stimulated the creation of a Wafdist para-military 
group, al-kimsdan al-zarka?, which functioned in 1936-7 
and which had some analogy in both name and func- 
tion with Blackshirts and Brownshirts. The Wafd 
were not the only ones to experiment with these new 
possibilities; one writer has indeed claimed that the 
Nationalist Party was the first to organize Blueshirts, 
and that the Wafd filched the idea from it (Mustafa 
al-Hifnawi, al-Sifr al-khdlid, Cairo n.d. {after 1936], 
5-6). Be this as it may, the Nationalist Party never 
succeeded in becoming a movement, and remained 
what may be called a faction. One organization which 
from the outset attempted to be a movement was 
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Misr al-fatat, founded by Ahmad Husayn in 1933, it 
is claimed at the inspiration of King Fuad (P. 
Graves, The story of the Egyptian crisis, in The 
nineteenth century and after, March 1938). Its slogan 
was Allah, al-watan, al-malik, and it attempted to 
organize its adherents into Greenshirts (al-kimsan 
al-khadra), which frequently clashed with the Blue- 
shirts. Another organization which became a political 
movement had, at its inception, quite a different 
character. Al-Ikhwan al-muslimén [q.v.J, founded in 
1928 by Hasan al-Banna? [see AL-BANNA’], was at the 
outset dedicated to a renewal of the religious life, to 
the fight against laxity, scepticism and unbelief pre- 
valent among Muslims as a consequence of European 
influence. Some ten years later, the Brotherhood was 
an extensive organization covering a large part of 
Egypt. Because Islam is din wa-dawla, and because 
the circumstances after 1940 became propitious, the 
Brotherhood under its murshid came to play an in- 
creasingly political réle. Al-Bann&>’s political trans- 
actions are still quite obscure, but the Brotherhood 
was a formidable weapon which he and his successor 
Hasan al-Hudaybi could use in pursuance of their 
aims in the troubled years between the end of the 
second world war and the final dissolution of the 
Brotherhood by the Egyptian Revolutionary Com- 
mand in January 1954. The tight organization of the 
Brotherhood enabled al-Banna? and his. collaborators 
to set on foot a secret terrorist apparatus (al-djihaz 
al-sirri) which was used to enforce the wishes of 
those who controlled it until an attempt on the life 
of Colonel Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir in October 1954 
resulted in the arrest and trial of the most prominent 
Brethren—al-Hudaybi included—the execution of 
six of them, and presumably the final destruction 
of the apparatus. 

In contrast to these organizations, which may be 
called political movements, other groupings in Egyp- 
tian politics under the constitutional monarchy may 
be termed factions. They consisted of people who, 
by virtue of their educational attainments or an in- 
herited position, were members of the official classes 
and therefore had the necessary knowledge and con- 
nexions for filling political office and exercising power. 
Such men were loosely grouped under party labels 
which they acquired by accident at some point or 
another. They may be called factions rather than 
movements, because they seldom or never sought to 
involve the masses in politics in the manner of the 
Wafd or the Muslim Brethren, and yet were not 
strictly parties, since the constitutional régime in 
Egypt worked in such a fashion that parties could 
not function, let alone flourish. These groupings 
may not therefore all be dismissed as a mere collec- 
tion of placemen eager for office and ready to do the 
bidding of whoever gave them office; but whatever 
their original aims and motives were, the situ- 
ation was such that if they desired to take part in 
politics they had to acquiesce in measures and com- 
binations quite remote from their proclaimed prin- 
ciples. A good case in point is the Nationalist Party, 
which started with an articulate ideology, but the 
activity of whose leaders under the constitutional 
monarchy had, as has been seen, little to do with this 
ideology. Another party between whose activities 
and principles a great gap opened was the Liberal 
Constitutionalist Party (hizb al-ahrar al-dustiriyyin). 
The Party was formed in October 1922 as an answer 
to Zaghlil and the Wafd by some of the most promi- 
nent of Egyptian statesmen who earlier that year, 
in collaboration with Allenby and his British advisers, 
had induced the British government to issue the 


Declaration of 28 February. The President was 
‘Adli Yakan and the main leaders were ‘Abd al- 
Khialik Tharwat, Hasan ‘Abd al-Razik, ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Fahmi, Isma‘il Zuhdi and Muhammad Mahmid. 
Some of them had belonged to the pre-war Umma 
Party, and some had, from the end of 1918 to the 
end of 1921, formed themselves into a group, al-hizb 
al-dimikrati, which included Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal, Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razik, Mansir Fahmi, 
Mahmid ‘Azmi and ‘Aziz Merhom. This small group 
of educated men looked forward to an Egypt where 
the rule of law would be supreme, and where political 
liberty and economic equity would be assured. Most 
of this group passed into the Liberal Constitutionalist 
Party and greatly influenced the formulation of its 
objectives and policies. But we find that, in fact, 
sheer political expediency very frequently deter- 
mined the ministrables of the Party in taking office, 
and that this opportunism was on the increase as 
time went on. Liberal Constitutionalists took part 
in Ziwar’s second ministry of 1925-26, but when 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Fahmi was dismissed as Minister of 
Justice following the ‘AH ‘Abd al-Razik affair (see 
E. Kedourie, Egypt and the Caliphate, ror5-1946, in 
JRAS, 1963), his two Liberal Constitutionalist col- 
leagues resigned in protest. But it was a Liberal 
Constitutionalist, Muhammad Mahmid, who took 
office when King Fu?Ad dismissed al-Nahhas in 1928 
and who, regardless of his Party’s principles, governed 
without a parliament for fifteen months. Again, it 
was Muhammad Mahmid who took office when King 
Fartk dismissed al-Nahhas in 1937 and for some 
eighteen months, until the King dismissed him, pre- 
sided over a government which, whatever its exact 
label, was in fact purely one of King’s men. The 
further history of the Liberal Constitutionalists until 
their extinction in 1952 is that of a faction enjoying 
office and power as and when they could. Five other 
such factions remain to be enumerated, two specific- 
ally set up as organizations providing support for 
governments chosen and inspired by the King, and 
three formed out of seceders from the Wafd. The 
first two were hizb al-tttihdd set up in 1925 as an or- 
ganization of King’s men during Ziwar’s adminis- 
tration, and hizb al-sha‘b, a similar organization creat- 
ed in 1931 during Isma‘il Sidki’s administration. 
Both parties effectively disappeared from the scene 
as political circumstances changed. The three or- 
ganizations of seceders from the Wafd were al-hizb 
al-sa‘di, formed when Hamid al-Basil seceded from 
the Wafd in 1930, which proved quite ephemeral; 
al-hay’a al-saSdiyya, formed when Mahmiid Fahmi 
al-Nukrashi and Ahmad M§hir fell out with the Wafd 
in 1937, which went on as a political grouping until 
1952 and which provided three Prime Ministers and 
other ministers in anti-Wafdist governments; and 
al-kutla al-wafdiyya al-mustakilla, formed when 
Makram ‘SUbayd was expelled from the Wafd in 1943, 
which consisted of his own personal following and 
provided two or three ministers in three coalition 
governments which succeeded the Wafd govern- 
ment of 1942-44. 

The Ottoman Empire.—tThe earliest parties in 
the Arabic-speaking areas of the Ottoman Empire 
were in their origin and character somewhat similar 
to the earliest Egyptian parties. They were groups 
of young men touched by Western influences and 
discontented with what they considered to be the 
constricting and stagnant conditions of the Empire 
under ‘Abd al-Hamid II [q.v.]. In those years there 
was little scope for overt political action, nor were 
the generality of the subjects much inclined to 
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question the established and traditional order. Such 
groups were small, clandestine and ephemeral. One 
of the earliest of these groups was one formed by some 
Christian students at the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirut in the early 1880s; they had fallen under 
the influence of a Maronite who taught French at 
the College and who was imbued with French liber- 
tarian and revolutionary ideas. These young men 
conceived the project of fomenting a movement to 
end Ottoman supremacy in the Lebanon. They went 
so far as to write and surreptitiously post up in 
public places placards in this sense, but as no response 
was forthcoming the group dissolved itself in 1882-3. 
Another group was the one which came into being 
at Damascus in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It was composed of young Muslims who were 
disciples of Shaykh Tahir al-)jaza?iri, who was In- 
spector of Education in the Damascus wildyet and 
who lived in Damascus from 1880 to 1905. The group 
is known as halakat Dimashk al-saghira, and it in- 
cluded Shaykh Djam4l al-Din al-Kasimi, Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Razzak al-Bitar, Shaykh Salim al-Bukhari. 
These were among the original members, who were 
joined by younger men including Muhibb al-Din al- 
Khatib, Salah al-Din al-Kasimi, ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Zahrawi, Shukri al-‘Asali, ‘Abd al-Rahm4an al- 
Shabandar, Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, Faris al-Khiri 
and Salim al-Djaza’iri. The circle apparently dis- 
cussed literary, religious, and increasingly, when the 
younger men joined it, political questions. Muhibb 
al-Din al-Khatib was apparently the mainspring of 
this later development. Some of the younger members 
of the circle went to Istanbul in about 1905, and in 
1906 Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib and his friend ‘Arif 
al-Shihabi founded there a secret society, djam‘tyyat 
al-nahda, and asked two friends still in Damascus, 
Salah al-Din al-Kasimi and Lutfi al-Haffar, to found 
a branch in the city. The djam‘iyya consisted en- 
tirely of asmall group of young educated Damascenes, 
and in spite of its foundation at Istanbul Damascus 
was its centre. After the Young Turk Revolution, the 
djam‘iyya applied for permission to function openly, 
and interested itself for a few years thereafter in 
spreading knowledge of Arab history and Arabic 
literature and in providing a local forum for discuss- 
ing such political issues as it was safe to raise publicly. 
Another group, or at any rate the name of a group 
which existed at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, falls also to be recorded. It is the Ligue de la 
patrie arabe, founded by Nadjib ‘Aziri, a Syrian 
Christian who had studied in Paris and then become 
an official in the Jerusalem wildyet; this post he left in 
apparently suspicious circumstances and he was con- 
demned to death in absentia by an Ottoman court in 
1904 for treasonable activities in Paris. Who, apart 
from the French retired official E. Jung (who has 
chronicled his activities) collaborated with him, and 
whether he was the agent of one or more European 
powers, is obscure. The programme of his Ligue was 
the creation of an Arab empire extending over Meso- 
potamia, Arabia and the Levant and the creation 
of a ‘spiritual’ Caliphate. But the Ligue seems to 
have been of little consequence and to have sunk into 
obscurity when his periodical, L’Indépendence Arabe, 
of which eighteen numbers came out in 1905-6, 
ceased publication. 

It was only after the restoration of the Ottoman 
Constitution in 1908 that many Arab parties were 
formed, and became quite active for a time. Because 
of the vicissitudes of the Ottoman parliamentary 
régime of 1908-14, these parties could not function 
as normal parliamentary parties, nor could they, i 
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owing to the state of society then obtaining, aspire to 
enlist mass support. They were small, ephemeral 
factions made up of members of the official classes 
and such others as had access to European ideas. It 
is commonly agreed that the first of these groupings 
was djam“iyyat al-ikha? al-‘arabi, founded by the 
Damascene Shafik al-Mu?ayyad and other, mainly 
Syrian, officials and notables in Istanbul in 1908. 
A report in The Arab Bulletin (24 May 1918) records 
that the group came into being as a consequence of 
the 1908 Parliament refusing to accept Yusuf Shit- 
wan as member for Benghazi and Shafik al-Mu’ayyad 
as member for Damascus. The group seems to have 
lasted for a few months and then to have been dis- 
solved in April 1909. In this year was founded in 
Istanbul al-muntada al-adabi, which was ostensibly 
a cultural club for Arab youth in Istanbul, but many 
of the activities of which were political. It was shut 
down by the Ottoman authorities in 1915, at which 
time its secretary, the Syrian ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim 
al- Khalil, was accused of treason and executed. Two 
groupings dating from this period, among Syrian and 
Lebanese living in Egypt, may be noticed. The first 
is an ephemeral group called djam‘tyyat al-ikhda? al- 
‘uthmani, which apparently lasted for only a few 
weeks, among the members of which were Rafik al- 
‘Azm, Rashid Rida, Ya‘kib Sarif, Djurdji Zaydan, 
Na‘im Shukayr and Da?id ‘Ammiin. The second 
grouping was al-ittthdd al-lubnani (I’Alliance liba-~ 
naise) formed by Maronite notables in Cairo in No- 
vember 1909. It was founded by Iskandar ‘Ammin, 
Antiin al-Djumayyil and Da°td Barakat. Before the 
war, its programme consisted in demanding better 
commercial facilities within the Empire for Mount 
Lebanon, widening the suffrage for its assembly, 
increasing the number of its members and widening 
its powers, and annexing the Bika‘, Tripoli and 
Beirut to Mount Lebanon, to form what came to be 
known under the French mandate as the Grand 
Liban. This last point came to form the main issue 
for which the it#tikdd worked after the outbreak of 
war, when the partition of the Ottoman Empire 
became a possibility. The i#ti#ad—the president of 
which from 1917 was Auguste Adib—lost its ratson 
@étre with the French occupation of the Lebanon, 
Apart from these groups which functioned publicly, 
a number of secret groupings are also recorded. 
Towards the end of 1909, there was formed in Istanbul 
a secret group composed of officers and university 
students mainly from Syria, al-djam‘iyya al-kahtda- 
niyya. The group was dedicated to the encourage- 
ment of Arab nationalism, and among its prominent 
members were the two officers Amin Lutfl Hafiz 
and Salim al-Djaza?irl, nephew of Shaykh Tahir, 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Khalil and ‘Arif al-Shihabi, all of 
whom were executed for treason by the Ottomans in 
1915-16, Another secret grouping was one founded by 
students, again mainly Syrian, in Paris in 1909. This 
was djiamiyyat al-umma al-‘arabiyya al-fatat, which 
was founded by Ahmad Kadri, ‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi 
and Rustum Haydar. The aim of the society was 
Arab independence. It is of course difficult to know 
the extent and effectiveness of the operations of a 
secret society, but the members of al-fatat are said 
to have taken the initiative in calling for an Arab 
Congress (which met in Paris in June, 1913), and 
seem to have carried on conspiratorial activities 
against the Ottomans in the Levant until the end of 
the first world war; many of them became prominent 
later on in Syrian, Palestinian and Iraqi politics. 
Another secret society was al-‘alam al-akhdar. It was 
founded by students in Istanbul in September 1912, 
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but seems to have been more ephemeral than most 
and there is no record of any activity for which it 
was responsible. 

The internal and external vicissitudes to which the 
Ottoman Empire was subject in the years immediate- 
ly preceding the first world war created fears and 
tensions and afforded occasions for political action 
and openings for political ambition, so that in 1912 
and 1913 new Arab political groupings come into 
being. Of these new groups, the best-known was 
hisb al-lamarkasiyya al-idariyya al-Suthmani, which 
was founded in Cairo in December 1912, and which, 
as its name showed, was dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of administrative decentralization and provin- 
cial self-government in the Ottoman Empire. The 
founders were again Syrians, the most prominent 
among them being Muhammad Rashid Rida, Rafik 
al-‘Azm, Shibli Shumayyil, Iskandar ‘Ammin and 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib. The programme of the 
Party was obviously akin to the ideas of Prince 
Sab&h al-Din and the Hirriyet we ?tilaf firkast [q.v.] 
in Istanbul, which was opposed to the Committee of 
Union and Progress. It may well be that the activi- 
ties of hisb al-lamarkaziyya are to be understood not 
so much in terms of their formal programme as of the 
complicated struggle of Istanbul politics, which 
eventually led to the complete hegemony of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. Again, their pro- 
gramme cannot explain, rather contradicts, their 
activities at the beginning of the 1914-18 war when 
they seem to have organized spying in Syria and 
Mesopotamia on behalf of the British authorities in 
Egypt (see E. Kedourie, England and the Middle 
East, 1956, 47 and 62). The same political struggle 
between I°tilafists and Unionists would seem to 
account for a similar development in Beirut, where a 
number of notables, both Christian and Muslim, were 
encouraged by Kamil Pasha’s government towards 
the end of 1912 to form a group, al-djam‘iyya al- 
“‘umimiy ya al-islahtyya, to work for decentralization 
and provincial self-government; but when the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress took power at the 
beginning of 1913, it set itself to eradicate any in- 
fluence its opponents might have, and the Unionist 
walt of Beirut, who had replaced the I°tilafist one, 
declared the Society illegal and dissolved it on 4 April 
1913. Kamil Pasha’s government attempted to 
organize support for itself in Damascus as well, but 
Unionist influence was there strong enough to pre- 
vent the formation of a djam‘iyya like the Beirut one. 
The same attempt was made at Basra, where the 
Ttilafist leader was Sayyid Talib al-Rifa‘i al-Nakib. 
Sayyid Talib had attempted, without success, to be 
recognized as the Unionist boss in Basra; he was 
merely returned as deputy for Basra in the Istanbul 
parliament, and there earned the gratitude of Kamil 
Pasha by his attacks on the Committee of Union and 
Progress (The Arab Bulletin, no. 17). At the beginning 
of 1913 the same conjunction of events which led to 
the creation of hizb al-lamarkaziyya and the Beirut 
djam“tyya led also to the formation by Sayyid 
‘Falib of a similar group in Basra, which he also called 
al-djamiyya al-islahiyya, ostensibly dedicated to the 
same objects. He attempted to extend his activities 
to Baghdad and Mosul; in the former a group of his 
followers led by Muzahim Amin al-Patadji formed 
al-nadi al-watani al-‘ilmi which, in spite of its name, 
was a mere adjunct of the Basra group; to the latter 
he sent his follower Sulayman Faydi in an attempt to 
drum up support for the I°tilafists. In neither city 
was the attempt very successful, and the Unionist 
government found little difficulty in snuffing it 


out. It was otherwise in Basra, where Sayyid Talib’s 
family was powerful and influential and where he 
himself was acquainted with local men and issues, 
and moreover had no hesitation in employing hired 
assassins to enforce his desires. But the Unionists 
eventually succeeded in gaining him over and at the 
outbreak of the first world war he and they were 
friends. 

The period between the Italian conquest of Tri- 
poli and the outbreak of the first world war saw also 
the creation of two secret Arab groups. The first of 
these was djam‘iyyat al-‘ahd, which was founded on 
28 October 1913 by Binbashi ‘Aziz al-Misri. Its mem- 
be.s were army officers and included Salim al- 
Djazairi, Nuri al-Sa‘id, Yasin al-Hashimi, his brother 
Taha, Djamil al-Madfa‘i, Tahsin ‘Ali, Mawlid 
Mukhlis, Amin Lutfi, ‘Ali Djawdat al-Ayyibi and 
‘Abd Allah al-Dulaymi. Its official programme was 
to promote autonomy for the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries of the Ottoman Empire, and to transform, the 
Empire into a dual monarchy on the lines of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. But the fact that it 
was a secret society composed of army officers 
ready to take action in support of their political 
views and that many of the members deserted 
from the Ottoman army before and during the first 
world war is at least as important as the tenor of the 
official programme. The other secret grouping was 
that formed by Rashid Rida under the name of 
djam‘iyyat al-djdmi‘a al-‘arabiyya. Rashid Rida has 
stated (Athdr Raftk al-‘Azm, i, p. viii) that the group 
was founded following the Ottoman defeat in the 
Balkan wars when ‘the founders decided that the 
strength of the Arabs lay in their peninsula, and that 
this strength would be useless unless the rulers of the 
peninsula were united in an alliance’. Rashid Rida 
seems to have enrolled various potentates of the 
peninsula in this Society, but apart from a long and 
fearsome oath (reproduced in Amin Sa‘id, al-Thawra 
al-‘arabiyya al-kubra, i, 49-50) no activity by the 
group is recorded. 

When the Ottoman Empire entered the war in 
November 1914, political activity by Arab groups 
and parties, such as it had been in the six years from 
1908, virtually came to a stop. It was only at the end 
of the war, in 1918, that a new grouping came into 
being in Cairo known as al-ittikad al-séri. This com- 
prised a number of Syrians who had become opposed 
to Husayn, Sharif of Makka and King of the Hidjaz, 
whose ambitions in Syria they mistrusted. Their 
views are to be gathered from the memorial they 
addressed to the British government in the summer 
of 1918, which elicited the reply knowr as the Declar- 
ation to Seven Syrians (E. Kedourie, Engiand and 
the Middle East, 113-5). The group included Michel 
Lutf Allah as president, Rashid Rida as vice-presi- 
dent, ‘Abd al-Rahm4an al-Shabandar and Salim 
Sarkis as joint secretaries. When eventually Sharif 
Faysal was installed in Damascus at the head of an 
Arab government, the conditions in Syria became 
such that the grouping had no longer a raison d’ébtre 
and, in fact, its members are later found adopting 
a variety of positions in Syrian politics. 

The short-lived Sharifian régime in Syria (Novem- 
ber 1918-July 1920) was characterized by an active, 
not to say turbulent, political life. The fatat society 
was reconstituted, with some of the most prominent 
Sharifians, such as ‘Ali Rida al-Rikabi, YAasin al- 
Hashimi, Ahmad Kadri and Nasib al-Bakri as 
leaders. But the fatat never seems to have made its 


. existence or membership public; instead a political 


party was organized to work in public for the aims 
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of the secret society: this was hisb al-istiklal al-‘arabi, 
the declared purpose of which was the liberation of 
all Arab countries from foreign domination. The pan- 
Arab inclinations of the leaders of the istikiad! and 
the fatat, many of whom were then young, unknown, 
and with no local standing in Damascus, evoked some 
opposition among Damascene notables, who organ- 
ized al-hizb al-wajani al-siri, the secretary of which 
was Muhammad al-Shariki and the declared aim of 
which was to work for a Syria ‘independent within 
its natural frontiers’. Another group concerned with 
the political future of Syria was one organized by 
some Syrian Christians in Cairo in 1919 to work for 
a United States mandate in Syria. The group was 
called al-hizb al-siri al-mu‘tadil, and its members 
included Faris Nimr, Sa‘id Shukayr, Ya‘kab Sarrif 
and Ilyas ‘Isdwi. The group delegated two of its 
members, Faris Nimr and Khalil Khayyat, to put its 
views before Charles Crane of the King-Crane Com- 
mission which visited the Levant in the summer of 
1919. When it became clear that there was no poss- 
ibility of the U.S.A. accepting such a mandate, 
nothing more was heard of the group. 

The aftermath of war saw Mesopotamia, which 
was under British occupation, in an unsettled con- 
dition. The tribes and cities of the Middle and Lower 
Euphrates, predominantly Shi‘l, were in efferve- 
scence, as were the Kurdish areas; Baghdad was full 
of disgruntled ex-Ottoman officials and officers, and 
the Sharifian régime in Syria encouraged warlike 
activities against the British authorities. The Sha- 
rifian officers in Syria who had been members of the 
pre-war ‘ahd sent emissaries to Baghdad, and secretly 
constituted a group of their sympathizers under the 
name of djam‘iyyat al-‘ahd al-‘iradki. This was a pre- 
dominantly Sunni group. Some Shi‘i leaders of 
Baghdad and Kazimayn formed their own secret 
political society to protect Shi‘i interests in the anti- 
British struggle. The society was known as djam‘iyyat 
haras al-istiklal. Its founders included ‘Ali al-Bazir- 
gan, Shaykh Muhammad Bakir al-Shabibi, Hadi 
Zwayn, Muhammad Dja‘far Abu’l-Timman and 
Sayyid Muhammad al-Sadr. With the installation of 
Faysal as King of Iraq in 1921, new issues and new 
groupings led to the disappearance of both the ‘ahd 
and the hkaras. 

Iraq.—The Kingdom of Iraq was supposed to be 
a constitutional, parliamentary monarchy [see 
DustbUr]. But as in Egypt, though here the circum- 
stances and reasons were quite different, parliament 
never functioned in a normal or representative fashion 
but was rather the instrument of whatever effective 
authority existed in the country at any moment. 
Parties therefore during the monarchical régime 
(1922-1958) may be described as more or less factions 
composed of politicians manoeuvring on the restricted 
and artificial political scene of the capital. The first 
parties to be formed under the monarchy were hizb 
al-nahda al-irakiyya and al-hizb al-watani, both 
founded in August 1922. They were composed of 
public men who were dissatisfied with the second 
ministry of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nakib and 
who were prepared to adopt an intransigeant stance 
towards the mandatory power. The leaders of the 
nahda group included Hamdi al-Patadji and Nadji 
al-Suwaydi, whilst al-hizb al-watani was, and re- 
mained until the mid-thirties, when it disappeared 
from view, identified with Muhammad Dja‘far 
Abu ’l-Timman whose following it in fact constituted. 
Al-Nakib’s government also organized its supporters 
in a party known as al-hizb al-hurr, which disappeared 
from view when al-Nakib finally relinquished power 


in November 1922. The nahda seems to have disinte- 
grated some time between 1924 and 1925. The next 
party to be recorded is hizb al-takaddum, formed in 
June 1925, which was in fact the following of ‘Abd 
al-Muhsin al-Sa‘din who formed his second adminis- 
tration at that time; the party disappeared when 
this ministry fell in November 1926. Another party, 
even more ephemeral, dating from this period, was 
hizb al-shacb, which Y4sin al-Hashimi formed in 
November 1925 in order to muster opposition to the 
government. Parties are no more heard of until 1930 
when an Anglo-Iraqi treaty was being negotiated, 
and political rivalries and passions were at a high 
pitch. Niri al-Sa‘id was Prime Minister—in his first 
administration—and in order to muster support for 
his policies formed hizb al-‘ahd—appropriating the 
name of the secret society of which he had been a 
member in Ottoman times; this party stayed in being 
until Nari al-Sa‘id relinquished power in October 
1932. The chief opponent of the administration, 
Y4sin al-Hashimi, also formed a party in 1930, which 
was known as hizb al-ikhd? al-wajani. The tikka? 
group included Rashid ‘Ali al-Gaylani, Hikmat 
Sulayman, N&adji al-Suwaydi, ‘Ali Djawdat al- 
Ayyibi, Kamil al-Cadirdji and ‘Abd al-Ilah Hafiz. 
The group remained in being until April 1935 when 
it voluntarily dissolved itself, its leader Yasin al- 
HAashimi having just then tormed his second adminis- 
tration. The group played an important réle in Iraqi 
politics, organizing conspiracies and fomenting tribal 
rebellions in the Euphrates against the governments 
then in power. During the brief administration of 
Nadji Shawkat (November 1932-March 1933) an 
ephemeral parliamentary group, al-kutla al-barla- 
maniyya, was formed in order to support the govern- 
ment, and the group went out of existence when it 
fell. A similar group, similarly ephemeral, was hizb 
al-wahda al-wataniyya, which was formed to support 
the first administration of ‘Ali Djawdat al-Ayyibi 
(August 1934-February 1935). From the coup d’état 
of General Bakir Sidki al-‘Askari (October 1936) until 
April 1946, Iraqi politicians did not seem to find it 
necessary or feasible to group themselves into parties, 
but in this period two political groups deserve men- 
tion because they embody ideological trends which 
were to reappear after the second world war. The 
first of these groups was djam‘iyyat al-islah al-sha‘bi, 
formed in November 1936, the founders of which 
were Kamil al-Cadirdji, Yisuf Ibrahim, Nadji al- 
Asil, and Muhammad Dija‘far Abu ’l-Timman. The 
tone of the group was set not by its founders but by 
a younger group of members who held socialist views 
and who had been informally associated since 1931 
round the newspaper al/-Ahali, and who were there- 
fore known as djama‘at al-Ahali; this younger group 
included Husayn Djamil, ‘Abd al-Kadir Isma‘il and 
his relative ‘Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim, Muhammad 
Hadid and Khalil Kanna, all of whom had some réle 
to play in Iraqi politics after 1945 and all of whom, 
except for the last-named, remained faithful to the 
socialist ideology. This younger group in djam‘tyyat 
al-islah al-sha‘bi seem to have been in hopes that their 
ideas would be adopted as the official programme of 
the government, but the resignation of three of their 
founders from the Hikmat Sulaym4n administration 
in June 1937, and the fall of Hikmat Sulayman short- 
ly thereafter, spelt in fact the end of the society and 
its activities. The other group worth mentioning in 
the period 1936-1946 is nddi al-Muthannd, which 
existed from about 1937 to the collapse of Rashid 
‘Ali al-Gaylani’s coup d’état in May 1941. The Club 
was dedicated to the spread of pan-Arabism; its 
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ideas were influential at the time and many of its 
members participated in Iraqi politics after 1945, 
notably in tsb al-tstiklal. 

After the second world war, the Regent ‘Abd al- 
lah in a speech of December 1945 gave an impulsion 
to the formation of political parties, and in April 1946 
five parties were licensed: hizb al-ahrar, hizb al- 
istiklal, al-hizb al-watani al-dimikrati, hizb al-sha‘b 
and hizb al-ittihdd al-watani. Hizb al-ahrdr was 
founded by eight men, none of whom was prominent 
in politics; it does not seem to have had any notice- 
able political activity, and it decided to ‘freeze’ itself 
in December 1948, after which date nothing more 
was heard of it. Hizb al-istikldl was formed by a 
group which included Muhammad Mahdi Kubba, 
Khalil Kanna and ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Zahir; it was 
pan-Arab in its views and included many of those 
who had followed or sympathized with Rashid ‘Ali 
al-Gaylani’s coup d’éat of 1941. The Party remained 
active in opposition to successive governments until 
it went out of existence in September 1954, when a 
decree was issued at the beginning of Nuri al-Sa‘id’s 
twelfth administration dissolving all existing asso- 
ciations and clubs in Iraq. Al-hizb al-watani al-dimi- 
krati was formed by some of the old members of 
diam‘iyyat al-islah al-sha‘bi; the founders included 
Kamil al-Cadirdji, Muhammad Hadid, Husayn Dja- 
mil, ‘Abd al-Wahhab Mirdjan and Sadik Kammina; 
it declared itself dedicated to the reform of land 
tenure, equality, social welfare and economic plan- 
ning. The Party was active in opposition to successive 
governments, but it decided to suspend activities 
between December 1948 and March 1950 when it 
considered that the repressive policy of the author- 
ities allowed it no scope to function; the government 
dissolved it in September 1954. The founders of hizb al- 
sha‘ included ‘Aziz Sharif, Tawfik Munir and ‘Abd al- 
Amir Abi Trab; the Party was socialist and more to 
the left than al-hizb al-watani al-dimikrati; it was 
banned for subversion in September 1947. The foun- 
ders of hizb al-ittihdd al-watani included ‘Abd al- 
Fattah Ibrahim and Muhammad Mahdi al-Djawa- 
hiri; it too, was leftist in sympathies and was also 
banned for subversion in September 1947. It will be 
observed that contrary to the pattern of Iraqi political 
parties in the nineteen-twenties and thirties, these 
five parties were not combinations of politicians com- 
peting among themselves for power, but were rather— 
except for hizb al-ahrdr—ideological groups who 
remained strangers to political power, and whose 
weapons—mostly ineffectual—were the public speech, 
the newspaper article and the occasional demon- 
stration. 

But the more usual kind of Iraqi political party is 
also met with after 1945. Sami Shawkat and a few 
of his associates formed a party, hizb al-islah, in 
November 1949; this group was not successful in 
attaining office and amalgamated in July 1951 with 
hizb al-umma al ishtirdki, which Salih Djabir and his 
associates had formed the previous month to acc as 
a rival grouping to Niri al-Sa‘id and his associates. 
The latter had himself formed a party in November 
1949 (which he voluntarily dissolved in August 1954) 
and gave it the name of hizb al-ittihdd al-dustiri. It 
remains finally to notice a hybrid group of politicians 
and ideologists which was formed in May 1951 under 
the name of al-djabha al-sha‘biyya al-muttahida. The 
founders included Taha al-Hashimi, Muzahim al- 
Pacadji, Muhammad Rida al-Shabibi, Nasrat al- 
Farisi, SAdik al-Bassam, Burhan al-Din Basha‘yan, 
Mahmud al-Durra, Nadjib al-Sayigh and ‘Abd al- 
Razzak al-Shaykhli. The djabha was dedicated to the 


principle of neutralism in foreign policy; it therefore 
opposed the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of Alliance and the 
governments who were in favour of upholding it. It 
was not a homogeneous group, being composed of 
politicians hoping for office and. using the front as a 
lever for their ambitions, and of ideologists whose 
hopes of office were remote; rifts between members 
appeared, and in August 1954 the front ceased all 
activity. 

Syria.—The early years of the French mandate in 
Syria show little party political activity. Syrian 
nationalisis protested now and again at French rule 
in Syria, but until 1925 such protest was little or- 
ganized. In May of that year, the Syrian leader ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4an al-Shabandar founded, together with 
other Syrian nationalists, including Hasan al-Hakim, 
Lutfi al-Haffar and Faris al-Khiri, hizb al-sha‘b; but 
this Party was short-lived, since the French author- 
ities banned it the following August on suspecting it 
of involvement in the Druze rebellion which had just 
started. In the anti-French troubles which followed, 
Shabandar took a prominent part, and when the 
French were successful in pacifying the country, he 
went into exile and remained absent from Syria 
until 1937. The next Syrian political grouping was 
al-kutla al-wataniyya, formed in about 1929, which 
was organized formally at a meeting in Hims in No- 
vember 1932. The National Bloc was dedicated to the 
attainment of Syrian independence and Arab unity; 
it was led by Ibrahim Hanani and Hashim al-Atasi, 
and among its prominent members were Sa‘d Allah 
al-Djabiri, Djamil Mardam, Shukri al- Kuwwatli, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Kayy4li, Lutfi al-Haffar, Edmond 
Rabbath, Fakhri al-Baraidi and Mikhail Ilyan. The 
Bloc was the main political grouping in Syria in the 
nineteen-thirties. Its leaders were influential in the 
country and frequently enjoyed a considerable follow- 
ing in their localities; the Bloc was essentially a 
coalition of notables united by struggle against the 
French, but here and there, now and again, they 
succeeded in mobilizing the mass and organizing it 
in towns like Damascus, Hamat and Aleppo, but only 
by fits and stacts. Their success in this enterprise 
was greater between 1936 and 1939 when they exer- 
cised power with French help and consent, d>min- 
ating the legislature and dispensing administrative 
patronage; in this period, they organized a para- 
military youth movement, al-shabab al-watani, the 
uniform of which was an iron-grey shirt. Along 
with the kutla, there were in the nineteen-thirties a 
variety of evanescent political groups which came and 
went depending on French encouragement, political 
rivalries or foreign (whether European or Iraqi) in- 
spiration. Of the groups, the best known are ‘usbat 
al-‘amal al-kawmi, hizb al-wahda al-‘arabiyya, hizb 
al-inkadh, al-djabha al-wataniyya al-muttahida, and 
al-hay?a al-sha‘biyya, which constituted Shabandar’s 
own political following when, on his return to Damas- 
cus in 1937, he fell out with his colleagues of the Bloc. 
Overt political activity in Syria ceased between the 
outbreak of the second world war and 1943, when 
parliamentary elections were held, but in 1941 a 
small political group dedicated to the support of 
Rashid ‘Ali al-Gaylani in Iraq was formed by two 
Damascus schoolteachers, Michel ‘Aflak and Salah al- 
Din al-Bitar; the group was known as djama‘at nusrat 
al-Irdk; it was the nucleus of what later became 
hizb al-ba‘th al-‘arabi, which in 1953 amalgamated 
with a group founded in the late nineteen-forties by 
Akram al-Hawrani, al-hizb al-‘arabi al-ishtiraki, in 
order to become hizb al-ba‘th al-‘arabi al-ishtiraki, 
dedicated to pan-Arabism and socialism and oper- 
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ating not only in Syria but also in the Lebanon, Jor- | al-sért al-kawmi al-idjtima%?; this was an ideological 


dan and Iraq as well, and, with the support of sym- 
pathetic army officers, actually exercising power in 
both Syria and Iraq. The elections of 1943 resulted in 
anoverwhelming majority for the National Bloc, which 
took power and, with British support, succeeded in 
securing French departure from Syria. The Bloc, a 
coalition of politicians, suffered from fissiparous ten- 
dencies; this was the case in 1936-39, when jealousy 
and dissensions between different leaders and areas 
were already visible, and also after 1943, when the 
very extent of its victory aroused jealousies and 
cupidities. In 1947 some politicians seceded from the 
Bloc and formed hizb al-sha‘b. Another group of 
politicians, constituting the follcwing of Khalid al- 
*Azm, was formed in 1955 under the name of al-kuila 
al-dimikratiyya. But political factions such as the 
National Bloc, the People’s Party and the Democratic 
Bloc, became of little importance when after 1949 
army officers constantly intervened in politics. It 
was these officers who increasingly determined the 
character of political life in Syria after 1949. 

The Lebanon.—Political activity in the Greater 
Lebanon, which the French authorities constituted 
in 1920, waS somewhat different in character from 
that obtaining in the autonomous mutasarrifiyya of 
Mount Lebanon. In Mount Lebanon the main political 
problem arose out of the rivalries and mutual fears 
of Druzes and Maronites; whereas in Greater Leba- 
non, the presence of a sizeable Muslim contingent pre- 
dominantly Sunni meant that political rivalries and 
combinations were more complex, but the parliament- 
ary institutions as devised by the mandatory govern- 
ment (see P. Rondot, Les institutions politiques du 
Liban, Paris 1947) ensured that the political divisions 
between parties did not reproduce, reflect and hence 
exacerbate religious differences. An early political 
grouping which was more like a discussion group than 
a political party proper was hizb al-tarakki, which 
existed for a few years after 1920. It was headed by 
the Marquis de Freij and included among its members 
Emile Edde, Bishara al-Khiri, Yusuf al-Djumayyil 
and Michel Shiha. It was, however, not until the 
early nineteen-thirties that a stable and relatively 
long-lived political grouping came into being. This 
was al-kutla al-dustiriyya, which was a grouping of 
deputies in the Chamber elected at the beginning 
of 1934 headed by Bish4ra al-Khiri who, for the next 
decade, was to contend for office and power with his 
fellow Maronite Emile Edde. Al-kutla al-dustiriyya 
was so called because one of its members had asked 
before the elections of 1934 for the restoration of 
constitutional and parliamentary government. Emile 
Edde’s supporters were grouped in al-kutla al-wata- 
niyya, which in 1945 changed its name to hizb al- 
sha‘b. Other factions composed of politicians and 
their clients appeared after the withdrawal of French 
authority in 1943; they were all ephemeral, coming 
into being under particular circumstances and dis- 
appearing with their disappearance: thus a group 
calling itself hizb al-istiklal came into being in 1944 
to oppose Riyad al-Sulh, then in office; it included 
‘Abd al-Hamid Karame, $4?ib Slam, ‘Abd Allah al- 
Yafi and Henry Pharaon; in 1946 another such group, 
calling itself kutlat al-islah, was formed by ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Karadme, Yiisuf Karam, Kama! Djunblat, 
‘Umar Bayhum and ‘Umar al-Da‘ik to oppose 
Sami al-Sulh, then in office; 1947 saw still another 
group, kutlat al-taharrur al-watani, similar in aim and 
slightly different in composition. Besides these poli- 
tical factions, the Lebanon has seen other political 
groupings. In 1932, Antin Sa‘ada formed al-hezb 


movement dedicated to the formation of a political 
entity embracing the Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, 
Palestine, Iraq and Cyprus, this area being, according 
to the founder, the homeland of the Syrian nation. 
Antin Sa‘ada attempted—with some success—to 
create a mass movement in Syria and the Lebanon 
which inclined to violence and conspiracy in politics; 
the Party consequently had many ups and downs 
both in Syria and the Lebanon before and after Antin 
Sa‘ada’s execution in July 1949 after his conviction 
before a Lebanese military court for taking part in 
armed rebellion. 1936-7 saw the formation of two 
Movements with paramilitary features: hizb al- 
nadjdjdada, which grew out of the Muslim Boy Scout 
movement, and hizb al-kaiaib al-lubnaniyya (les 
Phalanges libanaises) founded by Pierre Djumayyil 
for the piotection of Maronite interests. Finally, in 
1949, Kamal Djunblat founded al-hizb al-takaddumi 
al-ishtiraki, which advertized a socialist ideology, but 
which remained, by and large, a group consisting of 
the founder’s personal following. 

Palestine.—Zionism was the main issue in terms 
of which the Arabic-speaking population of Palestine 
had to define its political divisions and rivalries. 
Leadership in the anti-Zionist struggle was disputed 
between two prominent families, the Husaynis and 
the Nashashibis. A member of the former family, 
Muhammad Amin al-Husayni, became early in the 
nineteen-twenties mufti of Jerusalem and president 
of al-madjlis al-islami al-a‘la, which was set up by 
the Mandatory authorities to supervise and adminis- 
ter Muslim religious endowments and establishments 
in Palestine. A member of the latter family, Raghib 
al-Nashashibi became mayor of Jerusalem. These two 
personalities became the focus round which their 
respective followers were gathered, and in the 
nineteen-twenties Arabic-speaking Palestine was 
divided between two factions, the madjlisiyyin, 
who constituted the Husayni following, and the 
mu‘aridiin who opposed them. In 1931, a number of 
politicians who believed in Pan-Arabism formed 
htzb al-istiklal; the group included Akram Zu‘aytar, 
Subhi al-Khadra, ‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi, Muhammad 
‘Izzat Darwaza, Mu‘in al-Madi and ‘Adjdjadj 
Nuwayhid; in December 1934, the Nash4shibi 
faction was formally constituted into a Party, hizb 
al-difa® al-watani, and in April of the following 
year the Husayni faction also constituted itself into 
a Party, al-hizb al-‘arabi al-filastini, the president of 
which was DjamAl al-Husayni. In June of the same 
year Dr. Husayn al-Khalidi (hitherto in opposition 
to the mufti) organized his following into hizb al- 
tslah, and, opposing the Nashashibi faction, captured 
the office of mayor of Jerusalem. In October 1935 a 
Nablus group formed itself into hizb al-kutla al- 
wajfaniyya. All these different groupings proved quite 
ephemeral, for in April 1936, at the beginning of the 
long drawn-out Palestine troubles, they agreed to 
form a body, al-ladjna al-‘arabiyya al-‘ulyd, in which 
they were all represented, in order to coordinate the 
struggle against the Mandatory Power. The subse- 
quent events in Palestine between 1936 and 1948 
allowed no further opportunity for the formation of 
party groups. But some of the parties formed earlier, 
notably hézb al-istskial and al-hizb al-‘arabi, resumed 
their activities between 1943 and the end of the 
Mandate. 

The Sudan.—Political parties in the Sudan were 
quite late in making an appearance, and when they 
did, their activities were governed by their connexion 
with the heads of the two leading tarikas, the Khat- 
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miyya and the Ansar, and the attitude they adopted 
toward union with or separation from Egypt. In 
March 1938 the formation of a group, m?tamar al- 
khirridjin al-“dmm, was announced, the aim of which 
was to promote the general welfare of the country 
and its graduates (by the term ‘graduate’ was meant 
someone who had finished school at the intermediate 
grade or above). The group wished for a greater share 
in government to be given to the Sudanese. A split in 
the ranks of the Congress led after 1942 to the for- 
mation of another group, the ashikkd? led by Isma‘il 
al-Azhari, which was allied with the Khatmiyya 
tarika and dedicated to unity with Egypt. Opposing 
them was hizb al-umma, which called for the complete 
independence of the Sudan, and was backed by the 
Ansar. In August 1949 another group, al-djabha al- 
wataniyya, was formed which aimed at Dominion 
status for the Sudan under the Egyptian crown. To 
this group Khatmiyya support was given for a time. 
In 1951 a group dedicated to the formation of a 
Sudanese republic immune from Mahdist influence 
was formed: it was called al-kizb al-djumhiri al- 
tshtiraki; it never had much influence. In 1952 the 
ashikka? and the djabha combined to form al-hizb 
al-watani al-ittihadi which, led by Isma‘il al-Azhari, 
proclaimed unity with Egypt as its objective. This 
group came to power in January 1954 and remained 
in office until the coup d’état of 1958 put an end to 
party political activity. In spite of its professed aims, 
the Party, when in power, found that it had to ac- 
quiesce in separation from Egypt. 

Tunisia.—The French Protectorate of Tunisia 
dating from 1881 was the framework within which 
organized Tunisian political activity took place. This 
Protectorate facilitated the settlement of Frenchmen 
and other Europeans in the country and slowly led 
to increasing French control over Tunisian adminis- 
tration. Such a situation led a small number of edu- 
cated Tunisians to form a group in 1907 known as the 
Parti Jeune Tunisien, whose aim was to work for a 
constitution and a greater scope for Tunisians in 
public affairs. The group included ‘Ali Bash Hamba 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Tha‘alibi. At the end of the 
First World War, the group came to be known as the 
Parti Tunisien. It presented a memorandum to Pre- 
sident Wilson in April 1919 and published a book in 
Paris in 1920, La Tunisie Martyre, which was written 
by Tha‘alibi and Ahmad Sakka and which set out 
Tunisian grievances. In June of the same year, the 
Parti Tunisien changed its name to Parti Libéral 
Constitutionnel (al-hizb al-hurr al-dustéri), commonly 
known thereafter as the Destour. Towards the end 
of the nineteen-twenties the Party became revitalized 
through the efforts of a younger generation of mem- 
bers, including Habib Bourguiba (al-Habib Abt 
Rukayba), al-Shadhili Khayr Allah and Mahmid 
Matiri. The younger men led by Bourguiba soon 
clashed with their elders, and at the Party Congress 
of Kasr Hilal in March 1934 Bourguiba captured the 
organization, which he continued henceforth to lead 
in spite of many challenges and vicissitudes. The 
Party came henceforth to be known as the neo- 
Destour to indicate the rejection by the new leaders 
of the ideas of those whom they called ‘archéos’. 
Under Bourguiba’s leadership, the neo-Destour 
stood for Tunisian independence. Bourguiba also 
transformed the Party into a mass movement with 
a country-wide organization and a pyramidal chain 
of command with himself at the apex. The Party was 
composed of branches (sku‘ab) of two kinds: terri- 
torial (shu‘ba turdbiyya) and non-territorial (sku‘ba 
ghayr turadbtyya), the latter being found in a large 
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city like Tunis, and comprising members from the 
same home-town or locality. The Party also organ- 
ized the youth in special formations, al-shabiba al- 
dustariyya, and controlled the Tunisian trade union 
movement, al-tttihad al-‘amm al-tinisi li’l-shughl. The 
new technique of canalizing mass emotions for 
political ends is described in a remarkable passage 
by one of Bourguiba’s prominent followers, in which 
he says that when Bourguiba made speeches orator 
and audience became as one flesh, the mass respond- 
ing to the inflexions of the speaker’s voice ‘being 
moved by his emotion, angered by his anger, and 
reflecting if he compelled it to think’ (‘Ali al-Bahla- 
wan, Tinis al-thaira, Cairo 1954, 73.) After the attain- 
ment of Tunisian independence, the neo-Destour 
consolidated its position in the country, and is today 
the only political organization in Tunisia. 
Algeria.—lIt is only after the First World War that 
purely Algerian organized political activity emerges. 
And it emerges not in Algeria itself, but among the 
Algerian proletariat in France. In 1926, the French 
Communist Party tried to organize Algerian workers 
into a grouping known as the Etoile Nord-Africaine; 
in 1927 this grouping came to be led by the Algerian 
Messali al-H4dj who had served in the French army 
and been demobilized in France. The Etoile was a 
left-wing anti-colonial proletarian organization which 
operated in France, not in Algeria. It had many ups 
and downs, its leaders were repeatedly prosecuted 
and the association itself banned for alleged sub- 
version. In 1936, Messali al-Hadj, having fled to Swit- 
zerland to escape the police, met there the Amir 
Shakib Arslan and, under his influence, gave up his 
Communist sympathies and began to work for an 
Arab Islamic Algeria. In 1937 he founded the Parti 
du Peuple Algérien which recruited its members and 
organized them in cells in Algeria itself, and worked 
for Algerian independence. On the outbreak of the 
second world war, the authorities banned the Party 
and imprisoned its leader. In 1946, having been 
allowed to return to Algeria, he organized his followers 
into a new party, the Mouvement pour le Triomphe 
des Libertés Démocratiques, which called for a sover- 
eign Algerian republic and for the unity of the 
Maghrib. The Mouvement was the public and legal 
front of the Parti du Peuple Algérien, which had 
worked underground since its banning in 1939. An 
even more secret grouping which was set up by 
Messali al-Hadj and his colleagues was the para- 
mnilitary Organisation Spéciale, the head of which was 
Anmad bin Bella. In April 1954, he and eight of his 
colleagues set up in Cairo the Comité Révolutionnaire 
@Unité et d’Action which organized insurrection 
against the French authorities in Algeria. The 
Comité launched the Front de Libération Nationale, 
to whom the French Government eventually con- 
ceded Algerian independence. The Front has become 
the only political movement in the Algerian Republic. 
Other political groupings appeared on the Algerian 
scene in the nineteen-thirties and forties. In 1934, 
Muhammad Salah bin Djilil (Ben Djellul) organized 
the Muslim local representatives of the département of 
Constantine into a Fédération des Elus musulmans du 
département de Constantine. Other fédérations were also 
set up and these groups, loosely organized as they 
were, did attempt to adopt a common line of policy 
towards the authorities. What they desired was a 
lessening of Algerian disabilities and a greater share in 
government. Algerian independence was not an ob- 
jective of theirs; neither was it the objective of the 
Rassemblement franco-musulman algérien, which bin 
Djilal organized in 1938, or of the Union Populaire al- 
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gérienne which Farhat ‘Abbas set up in the same year. 
Neither of these groups was destined to have a long 
life. In March 1943 Farhat ‘Abb&s addressed a mani- 
festo to the Governor-General of Algeria entitled 
L'Algérie devant le conflict mondial. Manifeste du 
peuple algérien, asking for justice for the Algerian 
Muslims and Algerian autonomy. In 1944 Far- 
hat ‘Abbas organized Les Amis du Manifeste et de 
la Liberté, which he designed as a mass movement 
to take the place of the Parti du Peuple Algérien. 
Whether or not his methods in 1944-5 contributed 
to the rising of May 1945 in the Constantinois, the 
authorities did arrest him and dissolved his organiza- 
tion. On his release in 1946 he organized the Union 
Démocratique du Mantfeste Algérien, forsaking mass 
agitation, his watchword being: ‘Ni assimilation, ni 
nouveaux maitres, ni séparatisme’. In April 1956, he 
joined the National Liberation Front. 

Morocco.—Organized political party activity in 
Morocco dates from the nineteen-thirties. Its origin 
lies in the protest organized by some young Moroc- 
cans in 1930 against the Berber dahir {see zAHiR] and 
French policy, which they took to aim at separating 
the Berbers from the Moroccan polity. A group of 
these young men produced in 1934 a Plan de réformes 
marocaines, and organized themselves into a Comité 
d’action marocaine. The group included Muhammad 
Hasan al-Wazzani and ‘AlI1al al-Fasi, who were the 
two most prominent members, ‘Umar ‘Abd al- 
Djalil, Muhammad al-Makki al-Nasirl, Mahmid al- 
Yazidi and Muhaminad Duyidri. The Comité was 
banned in March 1937 and reconstituted the follow- 
ing month as the Parti national pour la réalisation 
du plan de réformes, which also was banned the follow- 
ing October. In April 1937 Muhammad Hasan al- 
Wazzani, who had fallen out with his fellow-members 
of the Comité, organized a political group under the 
name of Action nationale marocaine, which was 
likewise banned in October 1937. These early political 
groupings were much influenced by the political ideas 
of Shakib Arslan, who had visited Tetuan in 1930 and 
to whom Muhammad Hasan al-Wazzani had for some 
time acted as secretary; they were also encouraged 
in their activities by the sympathy of some French 
socialists, notably Robert-Jean Longuet who had 
started the periodical Maghreb in Paris in 1932. 

Between October 1937 and 1943 there was little 
political party activity in the French zone of Morocco. 
In the Spanish zone, the Spanish Civil War starting 
in 1936 had a direct and important influence on the 
character of political party activities. The Spanish 
Nationalist authorities, who speedily came to control 
the zone, wished to secure political support among 
the Moroccans and encouraged the formation in June 
1936 of a party led by ‘Abd al-Khalik al-Turays 
(Torrés) under the name of hizb al-islak al-watant. In 
February 1937 Makki al-NAsiri was encouraged to form 
a rival group, hizb al-wakda al-maghribiyya. The two 
groups remained in existence until the end of the Pro- 
tectorate, intermittently enjoying the favour and 
support of the authorities. 

Towards the end of 1943, conditions inside and 
outside Morocco making political activity in the 
French zone once more possible, the Istikial Party 
was formed. It was led by the same group who had 
formed the Comité d’action marocaine and the Parti 
national; its most prominent members were Ahmad 
Balafridj, ‘Abd al-Rahim bi ‘Abid, Muhammad al- 
Yazidi and ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Djalil. But the Jstikial 
Party differed from earlier groupings by the fact that 
it succeeded in organizing from 1945 onwards a 
countrywide network of cells (djama‘at, sing. djama‘a) 


————— ne 


with a pyramidal chain of command; it could thus 
mobilize the masses in the struggle against the French 
Protectorate which ended successfully in 1956. The 
Istikial Party during the period 1945-1956 thus 
functioned as a movement. Alongside it there were 
a number of groupings which were more in the 
nature of factions: Muhammad Hasan al-Wazzani 
organized in 1946 the Parti démocratique de l’indépen- 
dance (which after independence became the Parti 
démocratique constitutionnel); the Sharif Malay Idris 
organized in 1947 the Parti démocrate marocain des 
hommes libres, and in 1948 Bashir ZimrAni formed 
the Parti du peuple marocain. These two latter par- 
ties supported the Protectorate and in turn enjoyed 
official protection. 

After independence the Jstikidl party emerged as 
the most powertul political organization in the 
country, but in 1959 there was a split in its ranks, 
and two of its leaders, Mahdi bin Barka and ‘Abd 
Allah Ibrahim, led a new party with leftist leanings, 
the Union nationale des forces populaires, which 
seems to enjoy some mass support. 

Communist Parties.—From the end of the first 
world war, small, usually clandestine, groups of 
communists have existed in the Arab East; their 
formation has sometimes been assisted or influenced 
by emissaries of the Third International, by commu- 
nists in the Palestine Jewish settlement or by Ar- 
menian refugees with leftist sympathies. Details 
concerning them are found in W. Z. Laqueur, Com- 
munism and nationalism in the Middle East, London 
1956, which, for Iraq, should be supplemented by 
John Batatu, Some preliminary observations on the 
beginnings of communism in the Arab. East, in J. 
Pennar, ed., Islam and Communism, Munich 1960. 
In the Maghrib, communist parties were rather off- 
shoots of the French Communist Party which 
gradually separated off from it; details of their 
activities may be found in the works of Le Tourneau, 
Rézette and Robert listed below. On communism in 
Arab countries, see further sHuyU‘1yya. 
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iii—OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND TURKEY 


Political parties became a regular feature of 
Turkish political life only after the revolution of 
1908. Their precursors were coteries engaged in con- 
spiracy within the Ottoman Empire or in agitation 
from exile [see pDJAM‘IyYA]. These included societies 
formed among non-Muslim or non-Turkish groups 
aiming at autonomy or independence and groups of 
Ottoman Muslims dedicated to a change of rulers or 
of the constitution—e.g., the Ethnike Hetatria (Odessa 
1814, later headed by Alexander Hypsilanti) which 
prepared Greek independence; the Social Democrat 
Hunchakian (or Hinéak) Party (Geneva 1887, the 
name dates from 1898) and the Dashnaktsutiun 
Committee (Caucasus 1890) (see L. Nalbandian, The 
Armenian revolutionary movement, Berkeley 1963); 
the Fed@iler Diem“iyyeti (‘Society of Zealots’), which 
attempted to depose ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in the Kuleli 
Incident of 1859; Yert ‘Othmanlilar Diem‘iyyeti 
([g.v.] Istanbul 1865), whose members after a period 
in exile played prominent réles in the constitutional 
revolution of 1876; and the Ittihad we Terakki 


Diemtiyyeti ([g.v.] Istanbul 1889, subsequently in 
exile and founded anew in Salonica in 1906). This 
last group, known to Europeans as the Committee 
of Union and Progress or more loosely as the Young 
Turks, was responsible for the restoration of the 
constitution in July 1908 and the suppression of the 
counter-revolutionary movement in April 1909 (Otts- 
Bir Mart Wak‘as!). 

The revolution of 1908-9 was a triumph of conspir- 
acy and of party; yet the C.U.P. remained somewhat 
in the background and did not fully seize power 
until the coup d’éat of January 1913. Meanwhile a 
large number of parties were formed inside and out- 
side of the parliament, mainly among opponents or 
dissidents of the C.U.P. who objected to its intense 
partisanship and to its increasing Turkish nationalist 
bias; the most notable of these was the Hurriyet 
we Ptilaf Firkast [g.v.] or Entente Libérale of rg11. 
Secret conspiracy also resumed, e¢.g., among the 
Khalaskar Dabtjan who forced the appointment of 
an anti-C.U.P. cabinet in 1912. After the assassin- 
ation of Mahmid Shewket Pasha in June 1913, how- 
ever, the C.U.P. government suppressed all oppo- 
sition, sending the leading liberals into banishment 
or exile. 

Intense party activity recommenced after the 
armistice of October 1918. In Istanbul the C.U.P., 
whose leaders had fled [see ENWER PASHA], recon- 
stituted itself as the Tedjeddiid Fiykast or Renewal 
Party; others revived various anti-C.U.P. groupings, 
promoted separatist interest (e.g., the Kuiirdistan 
Te ali Diemiyyett of Seyyid ‘Abd al-Kadir) ; advocat- 
ed close collaboration with the British (the Ingiliz 
Muhibbler Diem“iyyeti of Sa‘id Molla); or invoked 
national self-determination for the Turks (the 
Wilson Prensiplerit Diem‘iyyett of Khalide Edib and 
others). These manoeuvres, however, remained with- 
out much consequence because in Istanbul power was 
in the hands of the occupying forces and in Anatolia 
of the nationalists. Nationalist organization in the 
peripheral provincial towns (Edirne, Adana, Izmir, 
Erzurum, etc.) formed around local C.U.P. leaders 
and other notables; its aim was to resist encroach- 
ments by Allied authorities or non-Turkish groups. 
The local societies were coordinated in a series of 
regional congresses and in a national congress at 
Sivas (4-11 September 1919) under Mustafa Kemal 
(Atatiirk], at which they merged in the Anadolu we 
Rimeli Miidafa‘a-i Hukik Diem“iyyett, or Society 
for the defence of rights of Anatolia and Rumelia. 
This group dominated the first Grand National 
Assembly at Ankara, although a more conservative 
faction, the so-called “Second Group”, informally 
organized and opposed to Mustafa KemAl’s personal 
leadership, split off in 1922 (one of its leaders was 
Djalal al-Din ‘Arif (g.v.]). In 1923, Kemal transformed 
the Midafa‘a-i Hukiuk into the Republican People’s 
Party (R.P.P., or Diumhtiriyyet Khalk Firkasi ([q.v.]), 
which dominated the Turkish political scene until 
1950. 

The one-party period was briefly interrupted by 
the appearance of two opposition parties. The first 
of these, the Progressive Republican Party (Terakki- 
perver Diumhiriyyet Firkast) was formed late in 1924 
among Kemil’s early close collaborators, including 
SAli Fu’4d [Cebesoy], Kazim Karabekir, Ra?af 
(Orbay], and Bekir Sami, rallied a total of 28 deputies, 
and was dissolved under the Law for the restor- 
ation of order (Takrir-i siiktin kanitinu) on 3 June 
1925. The other, called the Free Republican Party, 
was founded and dissolved at Kemal’s behest by 
his good friend ‘Ali Fethi (Okyar] (12 August- 
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18 December 1930). The transition to a multiparty 
system was announced by President Ismet Inénii in 
his speech of 19 May 1945, and as many as 27 parties 
were founded by 1950. The most prominent among 
these were the Democratic Party (Demokrat Parti), 
founded in 1946 by Celal Bayar, Adnan Menderes, 
and other R.P.P. dissidents; and the Nation Party, 
formed in 1948 by Fevzi Cakmak ([g¢.v.], Osman 
Bdliikbasi, and other dissidents from the D.P. The 
Democrats campaigned for a liberalization of the 
economy, for agricultural development, and a 
relaxation of the R.P.P.’s secularism; the Nation 
Party took a more intransigent tone of opposition 
toward the R.P.P. and later the D.P. and favoured 
religious conservatism. 


tween 1961 and 1965 a number of coalition govern- 
ments were formed, and for a time the military hier- 
archy continued to play an important political réle 
behind the scenes; but the political contest increas- 
ingly has turned into one between the R.P.P. and the 
Justice Party, and in 1965 the chief issue between 
them was socialism versus free enterprise. 
Bibliography: The leading work, Tarik Z. 
Tunaya, Tiirkiyede siyast partiler 1859-1952, Istan- 
bul 1952, contains a complete listing of ali parties 
and similar groups founded during this period, to- 
gether with the names of their founders and copious 
reprints from programmes and other documents. 
See also Frederick W. Frey, The Turkish political 
élite, Cambridge, Mass., 1965; K. H. Karpat, 


The following table indicates the strength of the parties since 1946. 


1946(a) 

% of eligible voters participating 
% of votes 

Republican People’s Party 

Democratic Party 

Justice Party 

Nation Party 

Others 


Republican People’s Party 
Democratic Party 

Justice Party 

Nation Party 

Others 

Total 


1950 1954 1957 1961(b) 1965 
89.1 88.8 97.2 81.8 71 
40.0 35.3 40.9 36.7 53 
53-5 56.6 47-7 
34.8 29 
3.3 4.9 7.2 14.0 8(d) 
3.2 3.2 4.2 14.5(c) 10 
67 31 178 173 134 
416 504 424 
158 240 
I 5 4 54 42 
3 I 65(c) 34 
487 541 610 450 450 


Notes to Table: (a) No election figures available. (b) National Assembly only. (c) New Turkey Party 13.7% 
and 65 seats. (d) Nation Party and Republican Peasants’ Nation Party. 


Party organization, which between 1908 and 1945 
had been limited to the cities and the educated class, 
since then has spread to the small towns and villages. 
It would appear that traditional local factions (e.g., 
old residents versus recent migrants or clients of rival 
leading families) are easily absorbed into national 
parties. Election participation has been higher than 
in many Western countries, and the tendency has 
been toward a two-party system, both under the 
multiple-member plurality system that prevailed 
until 1960 and under the proportional system in 
effect since then. The suffrage, which had been 
limited to taxpayers under the Empire, was extended 
to all adult males in 1924 and females in 1934; and 
after 1946 the ballot became secret and direct. The 
elections of 1946 were held before the opposition had 
a chance to organize fully, and the count was not 
honest; those of 1954 and 1957 were marred by 
systematic harassment of the opposition; and in 
1961 martial law prevented criticism of the governing 
junta. But the elections of 1950 and 1965 were free 
and honest, and the developments since the 1950’s 
show that even mounting severity does not always 
suffice to suppress party division. 

The D.P. was dissolved in 1960 and its leaders put 
on trial, Menderes and three others being executed. 
But the party revived in 1961 in the form of the 
Justice Party, which soon absorbed the smaller New 
Turkey Party. The Nation Party has changed its 
name and composition a number of times; in 1965 
one of its offshoots was joined by Colonel Tiirkes, the 
leader of the authoritarian dissidents of the 1960 
junta. The Turkish Workers’ Party (Tirkiye Isgi 


Partisi) has attracted some intellectuals and trade ! 


union leaders and espoused a programme of radical or 
even revolutionary social and economic reform. Be- 
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iii —PERSIA 


The history of the einergence of political parties in 
Persia does not conform to the general Western liberal 
concepts of a polarization of communities of interest 
into organizations formed to carry out political 
action, which then enter the political arena via a 
variety of already established or revolutionary 
routes. In the writings and speeches of the reformers 
and modernizers of the last quarter of the 19th 
century—particularly those who were active outside 
Persia—there is a general awareness of the desirability 
of concerted group organization and action in order 
to achieve political goals, but there is no definition 
or advocacy of political parties, and the term htzb 
retains its traditional religie-sectarian connotation. 
Although the communities of interest which agitated 
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on behalf of the Constitutional Movement and 
participated in it can be differentiated and identified, 
the nature of the preparations which they made and 
the associations which they formed had neither the 
form nor the substance of ‘‘party”’ activity. Both the 
notions and the rudimentary formations of political 
parties in Persia emerged after the initial phases of 
the constitutional régime within the parliamentary 
framework which the constitution had created; and 
only to a limited degree had they any generic relation- 
ship to the various groups existing prior to the 
constitutional era. But even in the early years of the 
constitutional régime, when proto-partisan factions 
were developing in the Madjlis, it is difficult to 
ascertain the beginning of the accepted political 
usage of the term “‘hizb’’. Not until the period of 
the First World War and its immediate aftermath 
did hizb become the exact and commonly understood 
term for “political party’ in Persia, and the accept- 
ance of this usage coincides with the appearance of 
embryonic political parties having some semblance 
of a public base and an organizational apparatus, as 
distinct from mere parliamentary factions. 

The factional lines were already emerging towards 
the end of the first session of the Madjlis (1906-8); 
and after the military conquest of Tehran by the 
Constitutionalist forces in 1909 and the inauguration 
of the second session in the same year, two distinct 
groups known as Dimiikrat-i ‘Ammiyyun (‘Popular 
Democrats’) and Idjtima‘iyytn-i Itidaliyytin (‘“So- 
cial Moderates”) were formed. Although in their 
pronouncements and in the newspapers supporting 
them the terms djam‘iyyat, firka, and occasionally 
bizb were used interchangeably by these groups to 
describe themselves, their formal parliamentary 
organizations went by the French term fraction. 
The Democrats saw themselves as the revolutionary 
group, and were, in general, composed of Western- 
educated bourgeois elements. Their platform included 
general and vague references to: (1) ‘separation of 
religion and politics’, (2) ‘distribution of land among 
the peasantry’, (3) ‘preference for indirect over direct 
taxation’, and (4) ‘opposition to the Madjlis-i ASyan 
(House of Notables)’. Some direct and residual 
influence of the Caucasian Social-Revolutionaries of 
1905, as well as generally recognized western ideo- 
logical influences, were present in this group. Their 
chief spokesmen were Sayyid Hasan Takizada and 
Sulayman Mirza. They were the minority fraction in 
the second Madjlis, numbering 28. The Moderates 
were made up of the aristocracy and the influential 
‘ulama?; they were led by Mirzi Muhammad Sadik 
TJabataba7i and were supported by the Regent 
himself. With 36 members and 38 supporters, they 
were the effective majority in the second Madjlis. 
In the same period several smaller ‘‘parties’”—includ- 
ing one with the evocative name of Ittifak wa Tarakki 
(“Union and Progress’)—appeared on the scene 
but made no impact. 

The Democrats were defeated in their attempt to 
retain the American financial adviser Morgan Shuster, 
and the second Madjlis was dissolved in 1911 as a 
result of Russian pressure. In the three-and-a-half- 
year hiatus between the second and the third 
Madjlis, the Democrats underwent a subtle trans- 
formation. Their vague social revolutionary objectives 
receded in the crisis of national integrity and survival. 
And in the absence of a parliamentary stage on 
which to play their liberal réle at the capital, they 
became the focus of the growing nationalistic senti- 
ment in provincial towns. Inevitably they looked to 
the Central Powers as the source of hope and support 


against Russia and Britain. The presence of a number 
of Democratic leaders in Berlin and Istanbul helped 
the spread of this sympathy. The elections for the 
third Madjlis, the outbreak of the Great War, the 
end of the regency of Nasir al-Mulk, and the early 
reverses of the Allies are the factors that brought 
the Democratic party once more to the forefront of 
Persian politics. The stage was now set for the most 
drastic and symbolically the most significant, but 
in reality the completely futile step taken by that 
party, namely the establishment in 1915 of a Com- 
mittee of National Defence, first in Kumm, and later 
at Kirmanshah. This was in fact an attempt to set 
up a rival government in defiance of the Allies and 
in close contact with the Central Powers. The Great 
War brought about a virtual collapse of order and 
authority in Persia, but this period saw also the 
spread and intensification of nationalism. The 
Democratic party stood to benefit from the rising 
nationalist temper, but, being split by factionalism, 
it dissipated its opportunity. In the fourth Madjlis 
(1919-21) it forfeited its majority and, by dividing 
over the ratification of the proposed Anglo-Persian 
Agreement of 1919, it paved the way to its own 
dissolution. 

The decisive event affecting the development of 
political parties in Persia—immediately and in the 
years to follow—was the October Revolution in 
Russia. The first avowedly communist party, Hizb-t 
‘Adalat (‘Justice Party’), was formed among the 
Persian nationals working in the oilfields of Baku 
soon after the October Revolution, and was imported 
into Soviet-dominated Gilan in 1920. Its first 
congress was held in May 1920 in Enzeli (now 
Pahlavi) during the Bolshevik occupation of that 
city. Although ‘Addlat remained the only official 
communist party of Persia and was affiliated to the 
Comintern, yet, except for giving some impetus to 
an embryonic trade union movement, it did not make 
a significant and genuine penetration of the Persian 
scene. After the suppression of the Ki¢ik Khan 
revolt in Gilan in 1921, ‘Adalat went underground 
and its membership dwindled. In 1927 it held its 
second congress jointly and in secret with the Turkish 
communist party in Urmiya (Ridé°?iyya). It had 
already virtually withdrawn from Persia by 1931, 
when communist parties (ahzdb-i ishtiraki) were 
formally outlawed. 

Between 1921 and 1923 there emerged a number 
of pro-Soviet parties with socialist programmes, 
having a small popular base but with some influential 
journalists as their leaders. Under the leadership of 
Sulayman Mirza (the former leader of the Democratic 
Party) and Rida Rista (both later members of the 
Tada Party), these groups joined in a Dyjibha-yi 
Milli (‘National Front’) and took a vigorous part in 
the elections for the fifth Madjlis. They were 
severely suppressed by the government and only a 
few Diibha-yi Milli deputies were elected. 

With the rise to power of Rida Khan, there 
appeared a few nationalist parties of the centre and 
the right, such as Irdén-i Djavan (‘Young Iran’’) and 
Didd-i Adjnabi (‘‘Anti-Foreign’’), led by his suppor- 
ters but often acting as instruments of their personal 
intrigues. During the reign of Rida Shah, political 
parties were proscribed. On one occasion in the 30’s, 
probably in emulation of the Turkish model, it was 
decided to create a party as an aid for étatist propa- 
ganda and control, but preparations were interrupted 
in mid-course and the plan was dropped. In 1937 
53 men were convicted for communist conspiracy, 
Their leader, Dr. Taki Arani, was a German-educated 
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professor of physics at the University of Tehran, who 
died in prison. Among the group were a few veterans 
of the leftist parties of the early 20’s, but the majority, 
including Arani, were intellectuals with no political 
and party experience. They later played a part in 
the formation of the Tiida (‘‘Masses’’) Party in 1941. 

The abdication of Rida Shah, caused by the entry 
of British and Soviet troops into Persia in September 
1941, brought about a revival in political life. The 
first reaction in the Madjlis and in the press was to 
view the last twenty years as an unhappy interlude. 
Outside the Madjlis, however, a development of 
true political parties was taking place. On 20 Septem- 
ber 1941 the Hizb-i Tiida-yi Iran was organized, and 
was launched publicly on 2 February 1942. Its 
platforms and propaganda characterized it from the 
start as a ‘democratic bourgeois national liberation- 
ist” party; its organization was strictly on communist 
models, although it was not until 1959 that the 
Tada Party, from its exile in East Germany, officially 
called itself the Communist Party of Persia. By 
August of 1944, when its first congress was held in 
Tehran, it claimed to have some 30,000 members. 
From 1942 to 1944 a number of parties were founded 
by various political figures. These all had liberal 
nationalistic programmes, very similarly worded, but 
in fact they ranged over the political spectrum from 
the socialistic Anti-Fascist League to the pro-Nazi 
Hizb-i Milliyyun-i Iran. In between were to be found 
Hizb-i Hamrahan, Hizb-i Sosydalist, ‘Adalat, Mardan-i 
Kar, Millat, Milli, Mihan-parastan, Azadi-kh»ahan, 
Istiklal, and Paykdr. None of these parties had any 
influence on the government and its policies, and 
they were little more than extensions of the political 
ambitions and intrigues of their leaders. Late in 
1943, Sayyid Diya? al-Din Tabataba’i, the leader of 
the 1921 coup d’état which had brought Rida Khan 
to power, returned from exile and served as the focus 
of attempts to create an anti-Tiida party, which was 
first called Watan and was re-named Irdda-yi Milli 
in 1945. The Tada was the only party to take part 
as an organized party in the electoral campaigns 
and the inauguration of the fourteenth Madjlis in 
1944, eight of their members being elected. Shortly 
after the opening of the fourteenth Madjlis, two 
nationalist bourgeois parties were formed: Hizb-i 
Iran, with a leftist intellectual membership, and 
Hizb-i Mardum, with a traditionalist leadership. 

The years 1944-6 were a period of rapid growth 
and consolidation for the T#da, owing to the growing 
power of the Soviet Union. By 1946 it claimed to 
have approximately 100,000 members. Meanwhile, 
more immediate Soviet support created separatist 
movements, which were spearheaded by Hizb-i 
Djangal in Gilan, Firka-yi Dimikrat in Adhar- 
baydjan, and Hizb-i Kémala (also called Firka-yi 
Dimikrat) in Kurdistan. 

On 23 June 1946 the Hizb-i Dimikrat-i Iran was 
founded by Ahmad Kawam, then Prime Minister. 
The apparatus of the state and bureaucratic patron- 
age were used to foster the rapid development and 
organizational spread of this party. First Kawam 
co-operated with the parties of the left, to the extent 
of including three Tada members in his cabinet, and 
brought about the disintegration of Irdda-yi Milli 
and other rightist splinters. The collapse of the 
separatist régimes in Adharbaydjan and Kurdistan, 
and in general the thwarting of Soviet aims in Persia 
in December 1946, were crucial factors in the decline 
of the Tada, which was seriously weakened by loss 
of membership and by the defection of an anti- 
Soviet nationalist faction led by Khalil Maliki in 
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1947. Kaw4m and the Hizb-i Dimihkrat-i Iran entered 
the fifteenth Madjlis in near complete triumph. His 
only opposition came from Dr. Muhammad Musaddik 
who, together with a few remnants of Hizb-i Ivan 
and Hizb-i Mardum, formed the Djibha-yi Milli in 
the fifteenth Madjlis. The Hizb-i Dimikrat-i Iran 
was split, and disintegrated just as rapidly as it had 
grown. From the end of 1947 began another period 
of general fragmentation and insignificance of 
political parties in Persia. Tiida efforts at regaining 
strength suffered another eclipse when, following 
an attempt on the life of the Shah, it was formally 
outlawed in February 1949. 

When the first disagreement with the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company served as the magnet of new 
nationalistic groupings and political activity, a new 
group of the extreme right, Fida@iyyan-i Islam [q.v.], 
took the limelight from the left as being the most 
radical anti-imperialist force in Persia. This was 
essentially a religious secret organization led by 
Nawwab-i Safawi. It first appeared in 1948 and drew 
its support mainly from some sections of the ‘ulama? 
(the most prominent of whom was KA4sh4ni), the 
urban proletariat, and traditional elements in the 
bazar, Its distinctive political feature was the employ- 
ment of terrorist gangs, which were successfully used 
against politicians accused of pro-British ties. 

On 24 October 1949, during the electoral campaign 
for the sixteenth Madjlis, the Djibha-yi Milli, 
previously formed as a parliamentary fraction, was 
re-organized as a partisan political coalition. It 
included the Fida@iyyan-i Islam, and Musaddik was 
only one of the leaders. Large numbers of their 
supporters, with the widespread support of nationalist 
bourgeois elements, were elected, and the stage was 
set for the virtual control of governmental policy by 
the Djibha-yi Milli. On 15 March 1951, the Madjlis 
passed the oil nationalization law; shortly afterwards 
a cabinet, composed mainly of Djibha-yi Milli 
members headed by Musaddik, was formed and 
began efforts for the implementation of that law. 

There followed another period of relatively free 
and vigorous political activity in Persia. A number 
of left-of-centre parties, the most important of which 
were Nirti-yi Siwwum (‘‘Third Force’’—the Tiida 
dissidents led by Khalil Maliki) and Hizb-i Zahmat- 
kashan-i Iran (‘‘The Toilers’ Party of Iran”) led by 
Dr. Baka?i, appeared and joined the Djibha-yi Milli. 
A group of leftist front organizations also developed; 
this included the Djam‘iyyat-i Tarafdaran-i Sulh 
(“Partisans of Peace’’), who demonstrated against 
the Korean war and United States advisers in Persia, 
and collected 50,000 signatures for the Stockholm 
Proclamation, and the Djam‘iyyat-i Milli-yi Muba- 
riza ba Isti‘mar (‘League of Struggle with Imperial- 
ism’”’), which demanded the legalization of the Tiida 
Party. The Tiida itself made a comeback in support 
of nationalization policies. Although its chances of 
popular support were pre-empted by the Djibha-yi 
Milli, it succeeded in strengthening its secret struc- 
ture and its striking ability among its civilian and 
military supporters. In 1953, when a number of 
nationalist supporters of Musaddik moved to oppose 
him, the Tada, though remaining ostensibly loyal, 
was acting to gain control of Musaddik. Arrayed a- 
gainst the forces of the left, apart from the Fidaiyyan- 
t Islam, which split in two in 1951, were a number of 
ultra-nationalist and fascist-type parties, such as the 
Pan-Iranists and the Samka. 

The fall of Musaddik in 1953 drove the Djibha-yi 
Milli into a circumscribed and largely futile oppo- 
sition. The organization of the Tiuida was broken and 
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its membership was decimated as much by suspicion 
of its anti-national réle as by the vigilance of the 
new régime. The party was proscribed; some of its 
leaders were seized and others were sent into exile. 
Its central organization has been maintained in 
East Germany since the mid-50’s. A number of 
extreme right parties: Fid@iyyan-i Shah, Khalk, 
Aryd, Dhu’l-Fikdr, and 23 Murdad flourished briefly 
after 1953. 

The development and activity of political parties 
in Persia has, by and large, been in recess since 1953. 
In 1960, attempts to create a loyal two-party system, 
of Hisb-i Mardum led by Asad Allah ‘Alam and 
Hisb-i Milliyyin led by Manitihr Ikbal, failed. Since 
1965 a Hisb-i Ivan-i Nuwin (‘Modern Iran”) has 
been discreetly promoted more as an informal 
motivational framework for the members of the 
government than as a political party. 

In general, it may be concluded that the period for 
the true political significance of parties in Persia has 
not arrived. Only the T#da Party in certain stages 
of its history and Kawam’s Hizb-i Dimikvrat-i Ivan 
for a brief span have succeeded in creating the 
structure and organization of political parties of a 
totalitarian nature, and only the Téda has had the 
element of ideological popular appeal. No broadly 
based, liberally oriented, loosely organized, viable 
party has developed. The ruling classes have 
continued to assume that the form of an insti- 
tutional borrowing is conducive to the content 
desired. The interaction of the newly emerging 
phenomenon of political parties in Persia with the 
patterns of the exercise of power and the pull of 
tradition has profoundly affected the configurations 
and réles of these parties. The electoral system and 
practices in Persia reflecting traditional patterns of 
power have rendered political parties largely irrele- 
vant; while political traditions have often made the 
parties indistinguishable from personal schemes and 
functional tools of a recognizable traditional mould. 
As such, they have proved inadequate levers. 
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iv. — Russian AZERBAIJAN 


No political parties existed in Transcaucasia until 
the last quarter of the roth century. Before then, 
opposition had taken the form of peasant uprisings 
or conspiracies by the nobles against Russian rule. 
Modern political activity began in the reign of 
Alexander II (1855-81) in Georgia and Armenia, as a 
development from the cultural revivals, with strong 
nationalist overtones, which had grown up there in 
the middle of the century. 

In comparison with Georgia and Armenia, Azer- 





baijan was politically backward. Only in Baku, a 
boom town, was there political activity, conducted 
mostly by Russians and Armenians. Never having 
been a nation, Azerbaijan was at a disadvantage. Its 
rising middle class and the intelligentsia had to solve 
the problem of their national identity before they 
could act. 

Every Russian political party was represented in 
Baku, but none attracted a native following. Some 
wealthy Azerbaijanis associated themselves with the 
Constitutional Democrats (Kadets), while simultane- 
ously promoting Muslim organizations. 

In 1904 a small group of Bolsheviks made a 
conscious effort to attract Muslim workers in the 
Baku oil industry. Though they considered it most 
unorthodox to form a party on ethnic-religious lines, 
the Bolsheviks organized one, naming it Hemmat 
(“Endeavour”’, = Himmat, Russ. Gummet). This was 
essentially a front organization. Most of its early 
leaders were foreign Bolsheviks such as S. Shaumian, 
I, Stalin, and A. Japaridze. The Hemmat never 
assumed much importance and disappeared after the 
Sovietization of Azerbaijan in 1920. 

During the revolution of 1905 the Muslims of the 
Volga, Crimea, Azerbaijan, and Turkestan 
formed a loose political party named Ittifak-i 
Muslimin (Union of Muslims). Its chairman was an 
Azerbaijani, ‘Ali Mardan Bek Topéibashev, who was 
politically close to the Russian Kadets. The Ittifak-i 
Muslimin elected Toptibashev to the first Duma in 
1906. In the second Duma, Azerbaijanis were 
represented by Muslims who were members of the 
Russian Kadet party. On the whole [itifak-i Muslimin 
accomplished very little, though some of its members 
later held important positions in the government of 
independent Azerbaijan. 

The most important Azerbaijani party was the 
Musawat (Equality), founded in 1911 by a group of 
Azerbaijani intellectuals who had been previously 
associated with the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party. The leader of the Musdwat was the 
journalist Muhammad Amin Rasilzdde, who had 
taken part in the Persian revolution against Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Shah Kadjar. Like many of his contempo- 
raries, he had been exposed simultaneously to 
European nationalism, Russian Marxism, and the 
Pan-Islamism of Djamal al-Din Afghani. The 
Musawat’s programme reflected all these irrecon- 
cilable theories: the unity of all Muslims irrespective 
of nationality or sect, the restoration of the indepen- 
dence of all Muslim peoples, aid to all Muslims, the 
development of Muslim economic life. 

In spite of its ideological and organizational 
weakness, the Musdéwat emerged as the strongest 
force in Azerbaijan (but not in Baku, where the 
Bolsheviks and the Dashnaks predominated) after 
the collapse of Russian authority in 1917. It 
participated, though unenthusiastically, in the 
formation of the Transcaucasian Federation and, in 
spring 1918, proclaimed the independence of Azer- 
baijan. The Musdwai was the strongest party in the 
government which was established in Baku in 
September 1918 after the Turks had occupied the 
city. 

The rule of the Musa@wat was brief. The party was 
beset with insoluble problems. It failed to implement 
its promises of land reform, but did open a university 
in Baku. Neither the Musdwat nor anyone else could 
defend Azerbaijan against Soviet Russia. In April 
1920 the Red Army occupied Baku and the Musdéwat 
ceased to exist. 
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v. — VOLGA REGION AND CENTRAL ASIA 


Before 1905, in European Russia as in Central 
Asia, the formation of organized political parties was 
as difficult among the Muslims as among the Slav 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, their possession of a 
common language and creed (almost all the Muslims 
were Turks, except for a few Caucasian tribes and 
the TAdjiks; and, except for the Adharbaydjanis, 
almost all of the Muslim inhabitants were Sunnis) 
had already in the 19th century led to the formation 
of a strong community feeling on a common basis, 
which was to prove a solid foundation within the 
framework of the party structure. Furthermore the 
number of Muslims and Turks was greatly increased 
through the Russian conquests in Central Asia in the 
second half of the 19th century; old ties were revived 
between those lands and the Volga region with the 
possibility of mutual influences. This led to a great 
increase in the self-assertion of the Muslims. 

The political revolution of 1905 with the forma- 
tion of an imperial Duma unleashed a powerful 
movement among the Muslims. Under the leadership 
of prominent citizens, among whom the Tatars very 
soon played a leading réle, it was decided on 8 April 
1905 to convene a ‘First all-Russian Muslim Con- 
gress” in NiZniy Novgorod (now Gor’kiy) for 15 
August 1905; this was followed by two further con- 
gresses in 1906 and 1907. They were of great impor- 
tance also for the formation of parties, since at them 
the representatives of all the individual peoples, 
and also of all political opinions, met together and 
discussed common action. They concerned them- 
selves mainly with the publication of newspapers and 
periodicals, with the establishment of elementary 
and secondary schools of truly Turkish-Muslim 
character and free from interference from the Russian 
authorities, with questions of cultural autonomy, 
and with relations with the Russian state and people. 

There emerged, however, two basic schools of 
thought which, although they were fundamentally 
in agreement over many issues, yet led to the for- 
mation of two parties: (1) progressive-minded clerics, 
merchants, landowners and others formed the group 
of the ‘Muslim Union” which occupied itself princi- 
pally with the furthering of national and religious 
interests and which (since they thought that among 
them they would most readily find understanding 
of their aims) inclined towards the ‘‘Constitutional 
Democrats” (generally abbreviated to ‘Kadeis’’), 
a bourgeois leftist-liberal group consisting of the 
educated Russian middle-classes and many profes- 
sors; (2) a number of younger representatives, among 
them teachers, lawyers and publicists, rejected co- 
operation with any Russian political party, since they 
would thus bind themselves ideologically, and advo- 
eated—at least as an objective—complete indepen- 
dence and socialist ideals; this policy, which they 
tried to carry out chiefly against the Russian govern- 
ment, led them into the company of the Russian 
social-revolutionaries. Many of their leading person- 
alities later, especially during the emigration, became 
ardent nationalists. In the first Duma (10 May- 
22 July 1906), with a majority of ‘“Kadets”’, the 
Muslims were represented by 25 members, of whom 
six had signed the “‘Viborg manifesto’”’ of the socia- 


lists. In the second Duma (5 March-16 June 1907), 
there were 35 Muslim members, among them 29 mem- 
bers of the “Union’’. The remaining six constituted 
the “Muslim Work Group” (Misilmanlarntni khidmet 
#@%ifesi) which, under the leadership of Aya4z Ishaki, 
represented socialist ideas, while recognizing Islam 
and “Turkishness” as the basis of their national 
life. After the sweeping limitation of the franchise 
the third Duma (14 November 1907-1912) included 
only nine Muslim members (3 from Ufa, 2 each from 
Kazan and the Caucasus, one each from Orenburg 
and the Crimea; the inhabitants of Central Asia 
had lost their right to vote). The fourth Duma (1912- 
1917) included only seven members, six of whom 
were members of the “Islamic group” and one Les- 
ghian. 

On the whole the Muslims very rarely got a hearing 
during the proceedings and furthermore met with 
the rejection by the Russians of their claims, especial- 
ly in the third and fourth Dumas. Nevertheless there 
was the possibility of joint discussion, the activity of 
a press (though frequently suppressed by the Russian 
censorship) and the ventilation of topical questions 
of concern to Muslims, The Muslims became conscious 
of their numbers and their influence, and began gra- 
dually to break away from their hitherto characteris- 
tic alignment with Ottoman Turkey and to concen- 
trate on coming to an arrangement with the Russians 
from whom, as the bearers of European ideas, they 
also learned and adopted much. Yet a part of the 
Muslim clergy (who opposed all Western ideas as 
being harmful to Islam) supported complete isolation. 

In any case the Muslims in Imperial Russia gained 
the principle of equality of rights when the two 
revolutions of 1917 gave a new status to all the 
population. Among the Turks in the Volga region 
there came into prominence at the ‘National Con- 
gresses” of 1917 and 1918 the question of whether 
they should advocate merely cultural autonomy or 
also a territorial autonomy (within the frame of the 
Idel-Ural state: Idel is the Tatar name for the Volga), 
and also the question of relations with Communism. 
In addition to this there was the question of a choice 
between an amalgamation of Tatars, Bashkirs and 
possibly Cuvashes, and their separate organization. 
In the Crimea the ‘‘National Party” (Milli Firka), 
as representatives of the Crimean Tatars, who were 
a minority, came to an agreement in 1917 with the 
Ukrainians, whose leading réle was recognized also 
for the Crimea. In addition, efforts which had been 
made during 1918, partly in co-operation with 
German troops which had arrived there, to achieve 
a territorial secession of the Crimea broke down in 
November 1918, and ceased entirely, as did all other 
party-political activity, with the occupation of the 
Crimea by Bolshevik troops in November 1920. 

In Central Asia, the two 1917 revolutions gave 
rise to various movements which were directed as 
much against the Russian settlers or the Russian 
administration as against the conservative Muslim 
clergy or the rule of the amirs in Khiva or Bulkhara. 
Among the Kazakhs, the National Council (Alash- 
Orda) strove in several congresses for a merely federal 
incorporation into the new Russia and turned against 
the Bolsheviks. But as early as 1919-20 the country 
was subdued by the Russians (= Bolsheviks). In 
Turkestan, the conservative and the progressive 
(Djedid) circles united in discussions which went on 
for months on the formation of a ‘Decentralization 
Party’’, which rejected the Russian policy of centra- 
lization and obtained from the Bolsheviks guarantees 
of their religious and national freedom, of the reten- 
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tion of private property and of a Shari‘a system of 
jurisdiction; until, in 1922, the Bolsheviks prevailed 
in fierce struggles against the Basmati [q.v.] move- 
ment and had also brought under their control the 
two emirates, where the “Young Bukharan”’ party 
co-operated with them. 

For both the Volga region and Central Asia, the 
victory of Bolshevik rule within the former boundaries 
of Imperial Russia (which were finally fixed in 
1895) meant the sole rule of the Communist Party. 
Within the framework of its changing policy, which 
during the 1920’s was quite open with regard to 
national claims, there were repeated political strug- 
gles, which finally led the the eradication of the 
so-called ‘National Deviations” (named Sultanga- 
lievshéina after one of the prominent Tatar leaders, 
Sultan Galiev [g.v.]) and to the establishment of the 
Communist Party also in the Muslim districts in the 
federative states of that time. However, since national 
aspirations remained alive and had to be accommo- 
dated to the demands of the state party, the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party in these districts 
had frequently changed. The very responsible 
position of Second Secretary remained for the most 
part in the hands of a Russian or a Ukrainian, while 
the party leadership was usually given to a native 
inhabitant (for 1966, see the lists published in Osé- 
Probleme, xviii{1o (Bonn 1966), 318 f.). There cannot, 
however, after this be said to have been any inde- 
pendent party-political activity among the Muslims 
of the U.S.S.R. 
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vi.—INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The word hizb in the sense of political party occurs 
almost exclusively in compound expressions modelled 
on Arabic and Persian. The opposition party 
would be hizb-i mukhalif or hizb al-ikhtilaf; similarly 
hizh al-ahrar, hizb al-“ummal and hizb al-mustabiddin 
would denote respectively the Liberal party, the 
Labour party and the Conservative party. But in the 
general] sense of political party, the current expression 
is stydst djama‘at, although we also find the term 
parti, taken directly from English. 
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In India, the modern, notion of a political party is 
telatively recent and, before the partition of the 
Indian sub-continent in 1947, two major parties 
represented the two political groups which led to 
the creation of the new India (Bharat) and Pakistan: 
the Congress Party, with nationalist, pan-Indian 
tendencies, and the All-India Muslim League which 
favoured the re-grouping of Indian Muslims in an 
autonomous territory. 

The All-India Muslim League was set up on 
30 December 1906 at Dacca on the suggestion of the 
Agha Khan. At the start it constituted a cautious move 
in the attempt to obtain recognition by the British 
authorities of certain political rights for the Muslims. 
When the Agha Khan and Amir ‘Ali, alarmed by the 
nationalistic demands of the Muslim League, with- 
drew from the party, a reconciliation took place 
between the Congress Party and the Muslim League: 
after 1915, the two organizations held their annual 
meetings simultaneously and in the same town. It was 
at that point that Muhammad ‘Ali Dijin&ah tried to 
make himself the representative of Indian unity and 
to reconcile the somewhat divergent points of view 
of the Congress Party and the Muslim League. This 
tactical unity lasted throughout the whole period of 
effervescence caused by the abolition of the Caliphate 
but, from the end of 1927, the two organizations grew 
apart, never again to combine their efforts for Indian 
independence. Djinah therefore realized that the 
Muslim League must become a popular movement, 
and no longer remain a clique of landed proprietors 
and the rich if it wished to attain its avowed objec- 
tives—the defence of the Muslim element among 
hostile surroundings (mainly Hindu), the establish- 
ment of separate electoral colleges, and the setting 
up of an Islamic nation in the Indian sub-continent. 
The resolution adopted by the Muslim League in 
1940, during the special session held at Lahore, called 
specifically for the partition of India on a religious 
basis in order to safeguard the interests of the Muslim 
community; and in 1942 the Muslim League could 
claim to be the only organized party capable of 
leading an effective political course of action in favour 
of an Islamic State still unborn. Until 1947, the three 
expressions Muslim League, Islam and Pakistan were 
to be practically synonymous for the majority of the 
Muslims of North India. 

After the partition of India, the Ka@id-i A‘zam 
Muhammad ‘Ali Djinah, President of the Muslim 
League, became the first Governor-General of Pakis- 
tan and Liyakat ‘Ali Khan the Prime Minister. These 
two men made it possible for the new State, in its 
first months, to overcome the considerable obstacles 
posed by a deficient economy and a social situation 
rendered tragically critical by the influx of Muslim 
refugees. After the death of Muhammad ‘AIi Djinah 
in 1948 and that of Liyakat ‘Ali Khan in 1951, the 
Muslim League lost its dynamism and suffered 
severe electoral defeats, especially in East Pakistan. 
Until 1956, the leaders of the party did in fact hold 
the reins of government. Early in 1956 the new 
President of the Muslim League, Sardar ‘Abd al-Rabb 
Nishtar, followed by the other party Jeaders, decided 
that in future ministers could no longer hold office 
within the party and asked the deputies of the pro- 
vincial Assembly of West Pakistan who were mem- 
bers of the Muslim League to form themselves into 
a parliamentary party. Despite these salutary mea- 
sures, the Muslim League was unable to regain its 
earlier popularity. It was, however, disbanded like 
the other political parties when martial law was pro- 
claimed in October 1958. 
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The Ahrar Party was organized in 1930 with the 
aim of enabling a Muslim group to participate direct- 
ly in the Civil Disobedience campaign launched by 
Gandhi. For several years it took a part in the struggle 
alongside the Congress Party, but its activities were 
for the most part limited to the province of the 
Pandjab, where it showed itself to be fiercely anti- 
British and attempted to deprive the Muslim League 
of a section of its electoral supporters. Its success 
depended too greatly on the personality of its leaders, 
outstanding among whom was ‘Ata? Allah Shah 
Bukhari, a brilliant orator and consummate dema- 
gogue. From 1942, when the Muslim League had 
become a popular party, the influence of the Ahrar 
Party declined rapidly, and many of its followers 
rejoined the ranks of the Muslim League. In 1947, at 
the time of the Partition, the Ahrar Party disappeared 
almost completely. It was only in 1953, during the 
riots directed against the Ahmadiyya community, 
that it reappeared for a time and appealed, with 
some success, to popular religious emotions. 

Among the groups representing Islamic nationalism, 
the Khaksar movement had a brilliant period 
between 1930 and 1942. Its undisputed leader, SAIla- 
ma Mashriki, imposed an extremely rigid discipline 
upon it; military training and social service were 
the two essential characteristics of the party. The 
imprisonment of ‘Allama Mashriki and a large num- 
ber of its members almost entirely crippled the move- 
ment which, after 1945, existed only in theory. 

The party of the Khuda?i Khidmatgar (Ser- 
vants of God) exerted any real influence only in the 
North-West Frontier Province, where it gave sup- 
port to the Indian Congress Party. Its leader, ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar Khan, turned it into a religious movement 
that was destined to organize and discipline Pathan 
nationalism. Its members were familiarly known as 
“Red Shirts’. After Partition, the movement lost 
much of its prestige when ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Khan asked 
his followers not to take part in the struggle for 
Kashmir. 

The Krishak Pradja Party (Peasant Party) was 
founded by Fadl al-Hakk as early as 1927, and was 
always confined to the province of Bengal. In 1937, 
Fadl al-Hakk became Prime Minister of a coalition 
government in Bengal, but as the Congress Party 
did not give him the overall support that he demand- 
ed, he decided to abandon his party and to join the 
Muslim League, which however expelled him at the 
end of 1941. In May 1944 his government was com- 
pelled to resign, and it was then that the Muslim 
League came to power in Bengal. Fadl al-Hakk 
became a member of the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan in 1947, and then Advocate-General for 
East Pakistan in 1951. In September 1953 the 
opponents of the Muslim League formed the Krishak 
Sramik Party (Labour and Peasant Party), once 
again headed by Fadl] al-Hakk, who demanded the 
provincial autonomy of Bengal within the frame- 
work of Pakistan. Fad] al-Hakk, now over eighty, 
was once again appointed Prime Minister of Bengal in 
1954, but the central government dismissed him 
shortly afterwards. Minister of the Interior in the 
central government in 1955, and then Governor of 
East Pakistan, Fadl al-Hakk was once again forced 
to resign. The Krishak Sramik Party, believing his 
personality to be indispensable, invited him to resume 


leadership of the party some time before the procla- | 


mation of martial law in October 1958. 

The ‘Awammi League (People’s Party) owes its. 
existence to the repeated efforts of Husayn Shahid | 
Suhrawardi to organize a parliamentary opposition 





group of the Western type. Despite the establishment 
of parties with almost the same title in the North- 
West Frontier, Pandjab and Sind provinces, and des- 
pite the congress held in Lahore in December 1952 
to set up the Djinah ‘Awammi Muslim League, it 
was in fact only in Bengal that the movement was 
able to play a very significant part. Its social aims 
included the abolition of the great landed estates, 
nationalization of the jute and tea industries, and 
the rapid development of education and social ser- 
vices. Politically, it called for the autonomy of Bengal 
within the framework of Pakistan, and also the recog- 
nition of Bengali as a national language. When 
Suhrawardi became Prime Minister of the central 
government in September 1956, the President of the 
organization, Mawlana ‘Abd al-Hamid Khan Bhasha- 
ni, gave up his position as a protest against Suhra- 
wardi’s political manoeuvre whereby he went 
straight from the opposition to power. Mawlana 
Bhashani even formed a new party with the name 
National ‘Awammi Party, which, as a result of 
the banning of political parties in October 1958, had 
only a brief existence. 

The Republican Party was set up in April 1956 
by Dr Khan Sahib to take advantage of the conflicts 
among the various factions of the Muslim League 
in West Pakistan. Its programme, which throughout 
its two congresses held in September 1956 and 
September 1958 was far from precise, called for 
a democratic and liberal policy on the part of 
the government. These good intentions were belied 
by the actions of the Republican Party when in power. 
By its devious tactics, first in coalition with the Mus- 
lim League and then with the ‘Awammi League, it 
precipitated the crisis which was to lead the army 
to. seize power in October 1958. The bloodless revol- 
ution carried through by Field-Marshal Ayyiib Khan 
put an end to the corrupt parliamentary régime, 
which threatened to provoke a national catastrophe 
in Pakistan. 

The political parties, banned in Pakistan from 1958, 
were able to reappear on 14 July 1962, on which date 
the National Assembly voted an amendment to the 
Constitution of 1 March 1962. This amendment sti- 
pulated that no political party should prejudice the 
Islamic ideology, the stability or the integrity of 
Pakistan, or receive any aid whatsoever from a 
foreign country. 

The Muslim League immediately resumed its activi- 
ties, but the two provincial sections of the movement 
disagreed over certain points: while the Western 
group intended to bring younger blood into its organ- 
ization, thereby following the advice given by Field- 
Marshal Ayyib Khan, the Head of State, the Eastern 
group wished to adhere to the tradition of the old 
Muslim League. The first party congress was held in 
Karachi on 4 and 5 September 1962; it nominated 
Khalik al-Zaman as chairman of the organizing 
committee of the League. A second congress was 
held in Dacca on 27 October, attended by a certain 
number of former ‘counsellors’? of the party, who 
elected as president Kh’adja Nazim al-Din, the 
former Governor-General and Prime Minister. 

Furthermore Suhrawardi, who had been arrested 
on 30 January 1962 on a charge of treason, was re- 
leased from prison and, on 4 October 1962, he suc- 
ceeded in forming the Democratic National Front 
which included among its members various former 
politicians of both East and West Pakistan. 

Finally, Field-Marshal Ayyaib Khan, Head of 
State of Pakistan, who since the promulgation of the 
Constitution of March 1962 had made clear his wish 
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to remain above party, decided to become a member 
of the rejuvenated Muslim League: he joined it on 
22 May 1963. 

After the Partition of 1947, the All-India Muslim 
League ceased to play an essential part in politics in 
the new India. An Indian Muslim League does 
however exist, which is of some slight influence in 
the South only, in the states of Madras and Kerala. 
In 1960, this Muslim League conducted a victorious 
electoral campaign in co-operation with the Congress 
Party and the Indian Socialist Party to prevent the 
Communists from returning to power in the state of 
Kerala. 
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vii.— INDONESIA 


In the years before independence, Indonesia did 
not succeed in developing any equivalent of the 
Indian National Congress. Political parties came 
into existence, splintered, coalesced and disappeared, 
in numbers and with a fertility reminiscent of the In- 
donesian islands themselves. The first party to achieve 
a mass following was Sarekat Islam [q.v.] (Islamic 
Union), founded, on the basis of an earlier and more 
limited association of Muslim merchants, in 1912. Its 
following grew rapidly on the tide of Muslim revival 
and anti-colonialism, but it was increasingly pene- 
trated and controlled by more secular political 
elements, and its influence and popular backing 
thereafter declined. Its place was to some extent 
taken by the Islamic reform organization Muhamma- 
dijah and the Islamic traditionalist organization the 
Nahdatul Ulama, In 1920 the more radical Marxists 
founded the Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI), 
which, until its eclipse following an abortive coup 
in the years 1926 and 1927, took up the running. In 
1927, leading Indonesian nationalists, including 
Dr. Sukarno, founded the Nationalist Party of 
Indonesia (PNI), in the hope of creating a united 
nationalist movement. In this they were unsuccess- 
ful, but the name and the initials survived as im- 
portant political symbols, to be resurrected in the 
post-independence period. Under the Japanese, as 
under the Dutch, political movements proliferated 
and were characterized by impermanence, but one 
significant move was the welding together of Mukam- 
madijah and Nahdatul Islam into one Muslim or- 
ganization, Masjumi. 

Independence was declared on 17 August 1945, 
and all significant groupings rallied to Dr. Sukarno 
as President of the new Republic of Indonesia. It 
was at first intended that there should be a single 
political organization, but calls soon arose for the 


legalization of political parties. When this was 
permitted, three assumed prominence. These were 
the Masjumi (Consultative Council of Indonesian 
Muslims), partly based on the earlier war-time orga- 
nization; the Indonesian Nationalist Party (PNIJ), 
many of whose leaders had once been active in the 
old PNI; and the Socialist Party, which was soon to 
split into a democratic wing taking the name of the 
Socialist Party of Indonesia (PSI), and a left wing. 
The latter was largely absorbed in a _ re-formed 
PKI, but this, like its precursor, was to have a short 
effective life, for it was again suppressed after an 
unsuccessful coup (1948). 

After the Dutch conceded independence, in 1949, 
there followed a period of experiment with consti- 
tutional democracy on the Western pattern. At first 
two parties—the Masjumi and the PNI—dominated 
the governing coalitions, and by and large the PSI 
was sympathetic to their aims, which were moderate. 
After 1953, however, new alignments began to 
emerge. The recovery of the PKI had become 
noticeable after 1952, and it tended to throw its 
weight behind the more radical wing of the PNI, 
thus detaching it from Masjumi and the PSI. The 
new coalitions, supported by the communists, in- 
cluded the PNI, the Nahkdatul Ulama (which had 
broken away from the Masjumi in 1952; being more 
strongly anti-Western, it could reconcile more 
conservative religious attitudes domestically with 
more anti-imperialistic policies externally), and a 
number of minor nationalist and Islamic parties. 
After the first, and so far the last, general election 
in 1955, four main parties emerged—the PNI, 
Masjumi, Nahdatul Ulama and the PKI. An attempt 
was made to govern by means of coalitions embracing 
all the major non-communist parties, but this failed. 
The parties continued to show themselves incapable 
of constructive co-operation and, outside the PKT, 
incapable of sustaining even internal cohesion. In 
the years 1956 to 1958, the existing Parliamentary 
system was replaced by ‘Guided Democracy”, in 
which real power ebbed away from the parties and 
lodged instead in the President and the Army. The 
PKI, however, continued to play a crucially im- 
portant réle, enabling President Sukarno to maintain 
his own position in relation to the armed forces. 

The 1945 Constitution was re-enacted by Presi- 
dential decree in July 1959. This temporarily put an 
end to an ideological debate which had racked the 
young republic from the beginning, and had under- 
lain many of the political divisions, namely what was 
to be the réle of Islam in a predominantly Muslim 
country. Ninety per cent of Indonesians were said 
to be Muslims, but on the other hand there was a 
clear distinction inside this majority between the 
devout and the nominal. President Sukarno had 
consistently argued and manceuvred against making 
Indonesia an Islamic state, on the grounds that all 
opinions represented in the republic must be tolerated 
and embraced. The 1945 Constitution was based, 
largely on his insistence, not on Islam, but on his 
own panta Sila (“five foundations’, see pusTdr, 
p. 663), of which the first was, not acceptance of 
Islam, but simply belief in one God. Parties wishing 
to retain a legal position under Guided Democracy 
had to be prepared to acknowledge and accept the 
pana Sila, and this a handful of parties, including 
paradoxically the PKI, did. The PKI, which had 
earlier in its career antagonized Muslims by a dog- 
matically Marxist position vis-a-vis religion, was now 
guided by leaders who had drawn the moral of the 
two disasters of 1926-27 and 1948, and were con- 
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vinced that the only way to power was through slow 
and careful building up of support by legitimate 
means throughout the country without risking 
further suppression. The Masjums and the PSI were, 
in contrast, banned in 1960, partly as a result of the 
complicity of a number of their leaders in the anti- 
Sukarno revolt of 1958 in Sumatra. In 1961 and 
1962, a number of troublesome Islamic revolts were 
also crushed, including a major one; led by Darul 
Islam, a fanatically Muslim organization, which had 
lasted for thirteen years in West Java. A National 
Front was formed in August 1960, in which the 
surviving parties were obliged to participate, for 
example by helping to disseminate Sukarnoist ideas. 
As compared with the pre-1958 period, the parties 
had suffered badly by the introduction of Guided 
Democracy in respect of their freedom of political 
action and movement. The banning in 1965 of 
Partai Murba, a left-wing nationalist but anti- 
communist party, continued the process of political 
simplification and polarization. 

However, Islam continued to play a vital political 
réle in the opposition which its organized manifes- 
tations put up at all levels, from the village to the 
Governmental, and in all social organizations and 
strata, to the steady accretion of strength to the 
PKI and its various ‘front’? organizations, Clashes 
between Muslims and communists were common, and 
culminated in the aftermath of the “September 30 
Affair’. This was an attempted pre-emptive left- 
wing coup in the face of threatened suppression of the 
PKI by the Army in 1965, and its failure precipitated 
nation-wide massacres in which untold thousands of 
communists and their supporters were killed. At the 
time of writing (March 1966), it is not yet clear 
what the attitudes of the new Army leaders in 
Indonesia will be either to Islam or to the political 
parties, but already the PKI has been banned. 
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HIZKIL, the biblical prophet Ezekiel. His 
name does not occur in the Kur?an, but tiaditional 
exegesis regards him as that prophet of the people 
concerning whom the Kur?dn speaks in these words 
(II, 243/244): “Hast thou not regarded those who 
went forth from their habitations in their thousands 
fearful of death? God said to them ‘“‘Die!’’, then He 
gave them life’ (tr. A. J. Arberry). According to 
exegetic tradition, this took place in the time of the 
prophet Hizkil b. Bidhi (or Bazi, corrupted into 
Bari; in the Bible "3 Buzi—Ezekiel, I, 3); the 
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immediate cause of this mortality was an outbreak of 
plague (ja‘un); and the description given of the 
resurrection (a temporary one, until the predeter- 
mined term of life—adjal [g.v.]) of these people is 
manifestly inspired by Ezekiel, XXXVII, 1-10, 
amplified by rabbinical narrations (see especially 
Babylonian Talmud Sanhedrin g2b). In certain 
recensions the episode is dated to the intermediate 
period between Joshua and David; others place it 
in the reign of Dahhak [see zuHAK] or even in the 
time of the prophet Daniel Hizkil (his name is also 
written Hizkil) is said to have been tb al-‘adjas, a 
child born late in life to a mother who, at a very 
advanced age. invoked God, begging for offspring, 
and whose prayer was answered (a garbled re- 
miniscence of the birth of Samuel). A_ tradition 
of obscure origin gives the name Hizkil (or Hirbil) to 
the “believer in Pharaoh’s family” left unnamed in 
the Kur’an (XL, 28/29). This man is said to have 
constructed the casket in which Misa [g.v.] was 
entrusted to the river. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘arif, 
ed. S. ‘Uk4sha, 51; Tabari, i, 2, 53-540; idem, Tafsir, 
new ed., v, 266 (old ed., ii, 365) ff.; Mas‘idi, 
Murtidj, i, 103 ff, (Pellat, i, 42 ff., § 97); K. al- 
Bad? wa ’l-ta°vikh, iii, 4/5 and 98/100 (cf. index, 
s.v. Ezéchiel); Bal‘ami, La Chronique de Tabazi, i, 
44, 408; Tha‘labi, ‘Ardis al-madjdlis, Cairo 1371, 
103, 148 f.; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzdhlungen 
im Qoran, 415; B. Heller, Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
vi, col. 881-2. (J. E1isENBERG-[G, Vajpa]) 
HMAD U-MUSA (Sipi), great saint of sou- 

thern Morocco and patron saint of Sis, was born 
about 864-5/1460 at Bai MerwA4n in the territory of 
the Ida u-Semlal, at the western extremity of the 
Anti-Atlas. He died, after living more than a century, 
in 971/1563, and is buried in the region of Tazerwalt 
where crowds still come to venerate his tomb. 

Hmad u-Misa adhered to the tarika [q.v.] founded 
in the 9th/15th century by Aba S‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad al-Djazili [see at-pjazt1i]. This last had devoted 
himself to spreading the teaching of al-Shadhili 
(7th/13th century), himself a disciple of the famous 
‘Abd al-Salam b. Mashish [q.v.], whose master was 
the great Andalusian s#fi, Abii Madyan [q.v.]. 

Al-Shadhili’s school recalls, in some aspects of 
its teaching, that of the unworldly Franciscans. 
It forbids monasteries and bids its members lead 
a wandering and contemplative life, without re- 
sorting to begging. This suited Hmad u-Misa, 
who enjoyed travelling. In the course of his stormy 
youth, he liked to wander across the country 
in cheerful company. Touched by divine grace, he 
undertook the classic journey to the East and went 
as far as Baghdad. On his return to Morocco, he 
visited Marrakush, Taroudant, and finally Bai Mer- 
wan, his native village. Then he gave up these 
lengthy journeys to found a sawiya in the Tazerwalt 
region, situated at the south-west edge of the Anti- 
Atlas. 

By a kind of transmutation well known in the 
Maghrib, and upon which there is no need to elabo- 
rate here, the saint became a Marabout, spiritual 
head of a community and father of a vigorous 
dynasty destined to reign in the Tazerwalt, which 
became a kingdom independent of the Makhzen. 

In the roth/16th century, Hm4d u-Miis4 supported 
the Sa‘di Shorfa who were fighting the Portuguese; 
but very soon his successors cut themselves off from 
the central power and founded the kingdom of 
Tazerwalt with Iligh as its capital. 

The first half of the 11th/17th century was the 
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apogee in the history of this kingdom. Sidi ‘AH, 
grandson of the Marabout and the foremost member 
of the dynasty, felt strong enough to make a bid for 
the Sharifian throne against Ahmad al-Mansir’s 
successor. However, towards the end of his reign, 
the power of Hmad u-Miisa’s descendants, which 
extended greatly beyond the boundaries of Tazer- 
walt, was threatened by the progress of the ‘Alawi 
Shorfa of Tafilelt. The second half, of this century 
brought the temporal power of the Marabout’s des- 
cendants to an end for at least a hundred years. 
Indeed, the kingdom was unable to withstand the 
strength and energy of the ‘Alawi sultans, Mawlay 
al-Rashid and Mawlay Isma‘il, 

Between the end of the 18th century and the end 
of the 19th, the Ulad Sidi Hmad u-Misa regained 
their power, but the Sultan Mawlay al-Hasan (1290- 
1311/1873-94) took it from them again. 

From then on, although the princes of Tazerwalt 
had lost their kingdom, yet their spiritual authority, 
thanks to Hmad u-Mis, still remained intact down 
to the beginning of the zoth century. Large crowds 
continue to assemble for the three annual pilgrim- 
ages (March, April and September) around the tomb 
of Hmad u-Misa, who has remained the patron 
saint of travellers and the great saint of the Sis. 
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s.v. Ahmad Ou Mousa) in R. Montagne, Les Berbéres 

et le Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930. 
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delles au Maroc, Paris 1951 (the chapter Chronique 
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expressed, is an excellent résumé of the history of 
the house of Tazerwalt from the 16th to the zoth 
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the kingdom of Tazerwalt by publishing his notes 
as a small treatise called Un petit royaume berbére, 
le Tazeroualt, un saint berbére Sidi Ahmed ou Mous- 
sa, Paris 1954; the author gives here the Arabic 
manuscript sources for the life and legends con- 


cerning the saint. (A. Faure) 
HOCA [see kH*ADJA]. 

HODH [see Hawp]. 

HODNA [see HUDNA]. 

HOLY PLACES [see MAKKA, AL-MADINA, 


KARBALA’, AL-KUDS, NADJAF, etc. For the custod- 
ianship of the Christian Holy Places in Jerusalem 
see KANISAT AL-KIYAMA]. 

HOMILETICS {see wa‘z]. 

HONOUR [see ‘IRD, MUFAKHARA]. 

HORDE, term originating from the Turkish 
ordu, via the Russian orddé and Polish horda, and 
assimilated into European languages from the 16th 
century onwards, is the name given to the adminis- 
trative centre of great nomad empires, particularly 
also to the highly adorned tent of the ruler (cf. the 
Golden Horde); then to such nomad confederacies 
themselves, insofar as they formed a tenuous asso- 
ciation linked to no particular place, substantially 
different in their way of life and government from 
the settled population, and inflicting considerable 
damage on this population by their marauding 
attacks. In the Islamic world it was mainly the 
Turkish and Mongol conquerors of the 7th/13th 
century onwards who ruled their empires from a 
tented encampment. The rulers of such states often 
remained for decades in this non-sedentary life, 
migrating with their court and the nucleus of their 
people according to the rhythm of the seasons, 


between northern and southern (high and low- 
lying) areas. Their tents, not only living quarters, but 
mosques and churches, as well as the harem, were 
transported on carts (araba). The wanderings of such 
a horde (for the Golden Horde, see sBatu*1ps) 
were described in detail by the Flemish traveller 
William of Rubruck, 1254-56, and by Ibn Battiita 
[g.v.] in 1333 (Ibn Battita, ii, 379-87, 398-412, trans. 
Sir Hamilton Gibb, ii, Cambridge 1962, 481-5, 490-8; 
condensed in Spuler, Horde*, 264-6). When the 
peoples of these nomad empires gradually became 
sedentary, they grew accustomed to a particular 
place of residence and to permanent wooden or stone 
houses, and their rulers built themselves palaces 
(Saray, Tabriz, Sultaniyya, Kara Korum, Khanbalik 
= Peking, Karshi in Central Asia, etc.; see these 
articles). Thus the original ‘‘horde” gradually dis- 
appeared from the Islamic world from the 11th/r7th 
century onwards; nevertheless, the raids of the 
Crimean Tatars in Podolia and Wolhynia (well into 
the 12th/18th century) and the marauding attacks 
of the Turkmens into northern Persia as late as the 
Igth century kept alive the memory of this kind of 
state. For a long time, too, in Islamic states, military 
units were quartered in tented encampments or 
barracks, which (like the Roman Pretorian Guard or 
the bodyguard of the ‘Abbdsids) were situated at 
some distance outside the capital and other large 
cities, to prevent their becoming a danger to the 
rulers or the population, or lending support to in- 
surrections. Soldiers in such military encampments 
(to which too the name of ordw was given) could 
usually be quickly installed (cf. the Janissaries). 
A lingua franca often developed amongst them. In 
these camps in central and western Asia in the 8th/ 
14th century, Turkish replaced Mongol as the lan- 
guage of the nomad invaders and of the court. A 
similar function was fulfilled by the military en- 
campments of the Muslim rulers of Northern India, 
particularly the Great Moguls. The language which 
developed here, a mixture of Hindu, Persian and 
Arabic elements, was recognized after 1947 as the 
official language of Pakistan, and still bears today 
the name which reveals its origin, Urdu [g.v.]. 
Bibliography: For the Turkish term see Mah- 

mid al-Kashghari, Diwdn, Istanbul 1917, i, 112 
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HORMUZ [see HURMUZ]. 

HOROLOGY [see sA‘a]. 

HOROSCOPE [see TALI‘). 

HORSE [see Faras]. 

HORSEMANSHIP [see Furtstyya]. 

HOSPITAL [see BIMARISTAN]. 

HOSPITALITY [see pDaxHi, 
IDJARA]. 

HOSTELRY [see FUNDUK, KHAN}. 

HOT [see paLocisTAn]. 

HOTIN [see KHoTIN]. 

HOUSE [see DAR]. 

HUBAL, an Arabian god whose worship was 
fostered in Mecca by the Khuza_ ‘Amr b. Luhayy 
{g.v.] in the first half of the 3rd century A.D. Re- 
presented at first by a baetyl, like most of the Arab 
deities, it was later personified, with human features, 
by a statue made of cornelian, with the right arm 
truncated (cf. Judges III, 15, XX, 16) and which the 
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Kurayshis are said to have’ replaced by a golden 
arm (al-Azraki, Akhbdr Makka, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
Leipzig 1858, 74). It was from a town with thermal 
springs (kamma) that it was apparently brought to 
the Hidjaz. Having come there to bathe in the waters 
and thereby being cured of a serious illness, ‘Amr b. 
Luhayy, it is said, had taken back this statue with 
him. As to its place of origin, tradition hesitates 
between two towns. For al-Azraki (31, 58, 73), this 
town is Hit in Mesopotamia, a town situated on the 
Euphrates, and on the edge of the desert (al-Mas‘adi, 
Muriidj, iii, 328; Yakut, 997-8; cf. R. Dussaud, La 
pénétration des Arabes en Syrie avant V Islam, Paris 
1955, 86, n. 2), and today sti!l renowned for its 
springs of bitumen (cf. E. Dhorme, Recueil, Paris 
1951, 749); for others (Ibn Hisham, 51; al-Mas‘ddi, 
op. cit., iv, 46; Yakut, iv, 652 ff.; al-Shahrastani, 
431), it is Mab, in the district of al-Balka?, in 
Transjordania. 

Having asked the local inhabitants what was the 
justification of their idols, ‘Amr b. Luhayy is said 
to have received the following reply: ‘‘These are the 
lords (arbéb) whom we have chosen, having [simul- 
taneously] the form of the celestial temples (al- 
hayakil al-“ulwiyya) and that of human beings 
{cf. Iamblichus, De Myst., III, 30]. We ask them 
for victory over our enemies and they grant it to us; 
we ask them for rain, in time of drought, and they 
give it to us” (al-Shahrastani, Joc. cit.). 

In the Ka‘ba, Hubal must have preserved this 
original character of a stellar deity; but his most 
characteristic role was that of a cleromantic divinity. 
Indeed, it was before the god that the sacred lots 
(istiksdm [g.v.] bi ’l-azlam) were cast. The statue 
stood inside the Ka‘ba, above the sacred well which 
was thought to have been dug by Abraham to receive 
the offerings brought to the sanctuary (al-Azraki, 
31). Another somewhat surprising fact indicates a con- 
nexion with Abraham: in the mural paintings of 
the pre-islamic Ka‘ba, Hubal, represented as an old 
man holding arrows, seems to have been assimilated 
with Abraham (al-Azraki, 111). 

The earliest mention of the name Hubal occurs 
in a Nabataean inscription (CJS, ii, 198), in which it 
appears as an associate of Manawat. According to 
al-Azraki (73), its cult was the best organized in the 
Ka‘ba: a hadjib guarded the idol; he received the 
offerings and sacrifices that were brought; he shook 
the arrows of divination before it. When a Meccan 
returned from travelling, he used to go to give thanks 
to the god before going to his own home. In the field 
of popular piety at least, it eclipsed the other deities 
in the Meccan pantheon, to such an extent that there 
has been some speculation whether the unanimity 
regarding this cult did not help to prepare the way 
for Allah (cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste*, Berlin 1897, 75; 
Dussaud, op. cit., 143 ff.; an opinion disputed, 
though wrongly, by Lammens, Les Chrétiens a4 la 
MekRke, in BIFAO, xiv (1918), 24). 

Bibliography: In addition to the authors 
referred to in the text, see Y&kit, iv, 949-50. 
The essential facts concerning this deity will be 
found in T. Fahd, Une pratique cléromantique 4 la 
Ka‘ba préislamique, in Semttica, viii (1958), 55-79, 
particularly 58 ff., 73 ff. (T. Faup) 
HUBAYSH 8. MUBASHSHIR [see DjA‘FAR B. 

MUBASHSHIR]. 

HUBB [see ‘rsux]. 

HUBUS [see wakF]. 

aL-HUBUS (Hassi), a tribe, for the most part 
settled, of al-Sharkiyya district in ‘Uman, south- 
eastern Arabia. Al-Hubis belong to the Hindawi 
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political faction (see HINA, BAND) of S‘Uman, and 
members of the tribe are adherents of the Ibadiyya 
{g.v.]. They, together with al-Hirth and al-Hadjariy- 
yun, formed the tribal block upon which the Imamate 
relied in al-Sharkiyya until the events of 1377/1957 
(see SUMAN]. 

Al-Hubis are settled in a group of villages, known 
collectively as Baladin al-Hubis, in upper Wadi 
‘Andam. Their tribal capital is Mudaybi, which 
since 1377/1957 has been administered by a walk, 
‘Ali b. Zahir al-Hinawi. Other important villages of 
Baladin al-Hubis are al-Rawda, Samad, al-Fath, 
Mutayli‘, al-Wafi, al-Radda, al-Sharik, al-Zahib, and 
al-‘Aynayn. Muhammad b, Sa‘id b. Muhammad of 
the Awlad Rushayd section, residing in al-Fath, was 
paramount shaykh of al-Hubiis in 1384/1965. Final 
authority in the area, however, rested with the 
appointed governor. Important tribal sections of 
al-Hubis are al-Ghananima, al-‘Asdsira, Awlid 
Haban, and Al Shabib. Al-Djaw4bir and al-ShamAtira 
are Bedouin sections that share the northern part of 
Ramlat Al Wahiba with Al Wahiba. 

Bibliography: G. P. Badger, History of the 

Imams and Seyyids of Oman, London 1871; 

Admiralty, A handbook of Arabia, London 1916-17; 

Arabian American Oil Company, Relations 

Department, Research Division, Oman and the 
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Calcutta 1908-15; J. B. Kelly, Eastern Arabian 

frontiers, London 1964. (J. MANDAVILLE) 

HUD, the name of the earliest of the five “‘Arab”’ 
prophets mentioned in the Kur’4n (Hid, Salih, 
Ibrahim, Shu‘ayb and Muhammad). In his history, 
which is related three times (on this repetition, see 
al-Djahiz, Bayan, ed. Haran, i, 105) in slightly 
different forms (in chronological order: XXVI, 
123-40, XI [Sdéra of Hid], 52-63/50-60, VII, 63-70/ 
65-72, XLVI, 20/21, merely a restatement), the 
Kuran represents him as an ‘Adi sent to this people 
(see SAD] to exhort them to adore the One God; but, 
like Muhammad later in Mecca, he found only 
incredulity and insolence among the people and his 
followers were few; God therefore punished the ‘Ad, 
destroying them with a “roaring wind’ (XLI, 15/16, 
LIV, 19, LXIX, 6). Later tradition adds that, having 
suffered three years of drought, the ‘Ad sent a 
deputation to Mecca to pray for rain. God made 
three clouds appear in the sky, one white, one red 
and one black. One of the deputation, called Kayl, 
was given the choice of one of the three by a voice 
from heaven. He chose the black one, with the result 
that a terrible storm broke over the ‘Ad and destroyed 
the whole people with the exception of Hid and his 
followers; they went to settle in Mecca, where the 
prophet stayed until his death at the age of 150 
(according to another tradition, he did not make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and until his death never 
left his people; Ibn Rusta, 26, trans. Wiet, 24). 

There exist several traditions concerning the 
genealogy of Hid, going back to ‘Ad b. ‘Us b. Aram 
b. Sam b. Nih; but he is sometimes assimilated with 
‘Abar (the biblical Heber, ancestor of the Hebrews) 
or regarded as a son of the latter. Since the word 
Hid is also, in the Kur4n, a collective noun denoting 
the Jews (II, 105/111, 129/135, 134/140) and that 
the root h.w.d. there has the meaning “‘to practice 
Judaism, to profess the religion of the Jews’? (II, 
59/62, IV, 48/46, etc.), the proper name certainly 
appears to be derived froin this root, which would 
also confirm the identification of Hid with the 
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ancestor of the Jews; thus Hirschfeld is perhaps 
correct when he calls’ Hid an allegorical figure 
(Bettrdge z. Erkidrung des Koran, Leipzig 1886, 
17 n. 4). 

The South Arabian tradition transmitted by Wahb 
b. Munabbih [q.v.] gives other details about Hid, 
making him a brown-skinned merchant with hand- 
some features and flowing hair. 

The Kabr Hid, situated at the mouth of the 
Barhit [g.v.], in the Hadramawt, is a place of 
pilgrimage still frequented. R. B. Serjeant (Hdd, 
129) verified on the spot the facts related by al- 
Hlarawi (Ziydrdat, 97/220-1), who described, at the 
gate of the mosque, on the west side, the rock onto 
which Hid climbed to make the call to prayer and 
mentioned, at the bottom of the ravine, the well (or 
rather grotto) of Balhit. 

As often happens, however, the grave of Hid is 
located in several places. For example, it is said to 
be between the well of Zamzam and the angle of the 
Ka‘ba (al-Harawi, 86/198) or in the south wall of the 
mosque at Damascus (al-Harawi, 15/38; Ibn 
Battita, i, 205, ii, 203 [trans. H. A. R. Gibb, i, 128, 
ii, 386] adds that there is an inscription stating 
“This is the tomb of Hid b. ‘Abar’’, but he thinks it 
more likely that his tomb is in the Ahkaf [g.v.]); 
another tradition even makes the prophet the builder 
of the walls of the Great Mosque of Damascus (see 
J. Sourdel-Thomine, Pélerinages damascains, in 
B Et. Or., xiv (1952-4), 75, n. 7; Ibn Battita, i, 205, 
speaks only of the south wall); this is certainly the 
reflexion of a local tradition, giving proof of the 
interest which the Muslims attached to the prophet 
of the ‘Ad. 
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on ViI, XI, XXVI; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. 
‘Ukasha, 28, 56; Tabari, i, 231 and index; Mas‘idi, 
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Faris), index; Maracci, Refutationes, 1698, 282 and 
older works there cited; Geiger, Was hat Moham- 
med aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen, 111 ff., 
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88 ff.; R. B. Serjeant, Had and other pre-Islamic 
prophets of Hadramavwt, in Le Muséon, xlvii (1954), 
I2I-79. (A. J. Wensinck-[Cu. PELLAT]) 
HOD, Band [see nUp1Ds}. 

HUDA? [see GHINA’). 

HUDA’Y!, Maumotp Bs. Fapt ALLAH B. Manmop, 
better known under his makhias Hiida?i, born at 
Kothisar in 950/1543-4 (Hiida’i, al-Tibr al-maskik, 
Istanbul, Selim Aga, Hiidayi collection no. 250, 
vol. i, fol. 71v., 81v., 87r.; op. cif., Bursa, Orhan, Ulu 
Cami collection no. 1753, fol. 258v., 290r., 404Vv.). 
Almost nothing is known of the first twenty-seven 
years of his life except that he was an orphan from 
early childhood (op. cit., Selim Aga, Hiidayi collection, 
no. 250, vol. i, fol. 76v., vol. ii, fol. 64v.), and that 
he spent a number of years at Sivrihisar where he 
was in contact with the disciples of shaykk Baba 
Yusuf (op. cit., vol. i, 27v., vol. ii, 15v., 69v.). In 
978/1570-1, he entered the service of Nazirzade, 
in the medrese of Selim II at Edirne (‘Ata?i, Dhayl 
al-Shak@ik al-nuSmaniyya, Istanbul 1268, 760, cf. 
441). He followed his master when the latter was 
appointed adi, first at Damascus, then at Cairo and 
finally at Bursa (Muharram 981/May-June 1573). 
He was given the post of kddi’s deputy (naib) in the 
tribunal of the old mosque (Djdmi‘-i ‘attk), and of 
teacher (miiderris) at the Farhadiyya’ medrese 
(SAtai, op, cit., 760, cf. 241). There then followed a 
period of misfortune which coincided with a religious 





crisis. He lost his position as naib, perhaps because 
of an error which he made over a legal matter 
(Ism4‘il Beligh, Giildeste, Bursa 1302, 335). When his 
patron was transferred to Edirne, on 4 Radjab 
983/9 October 1575, he remained at Bursa and on 
1 Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 984/18 January 1577 he became the 
disciple of Shaykh Uftade, the founder of the Diil- 
watiyya [g.v.] order. At the end of 986/1578, he also 
lost his post at the medrese and fell into poverty. His 
period of initiation under Uftade lasted for three 
years. On Saturday, 1 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 987/19 December 
1579, only a few months before Uftade’s death in 
988/1580 (see I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Scheich 
Uftade, der Begriinder des Gelvetijje-Ordens, Munich 
1961, 131 f.), the latter sent him on a mission to 
Sivrihisar. Other journeys followed (‘Abd al-Ghani 
al-Nabulusi, Shark-i Tadjalliyat-i Hiida’i, Ankara 
Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi, I. S. Sencer 
collection, i/3515, fol. 2v.). He settled finally at 
Istanbul, on the Asiatic side, at first in the district 
of Camlidja and later at Usktidar. In Djumada II 
1002/February-March 1594, he was appointed 
preacher (watz) in the mosque of Mehemmed II 
through the good offices of the kadi‘asker of Rumeli, 
Sun‘ Allah, and received 100 akée from the foundation 
(Peéewi, ii, 36; SAta’i, op. cit., 761). On the completion 
of his own mosque, in 1003/1594-5, he resigned from 
this post. Instead, he preached on Thursdays in the 
Mihrimah mosque and, from 1020/1611-2, on the first 
Monday of each month in the Sultan Ahmed mosque 
(SAtai, op. cit., 761). He died in 1038/1628-9. His 
tiirbe is adjacent to his mosque. 

Hiida?i enjoyed a very great prestige in his own 
day. His convent was a refuge for dignitaries who 
had fallen out of favour (Petewi, ii, 357; Na‘ima, 
Ta*rikh, 1280, ii, 155, 159; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire, viii, 168, 233, 251, 272). Although Uftade 
must be considered as the founder of the Djilwatiyya 
order, there is no doubt that it was due to Htidai 
that the order survived. Faithful to his master, 
Hiida’i gave it a firmly orthodox bias (cf. his attitude 
to the disciples of Badr al-Din: M. Sharaf al-Din, 
Samawna-kadisi-oghlu shaykh Badr al-Din, Istanbul 
1340, 72). 

There exist some poems by him of a mystic 
character and some short works relating to religious 
matters, some of which have been edited by M. 
Giilshen (Killiyat-i hadrat-i Hiida’i, Istanbul 1338), 
some letters and a journal in Arabic which he began 
at the time he attached himself to Uftade (and from 
which have been taken the main dates of his life). 
The section which runs from Muharram 985 to 9 
Shawwal 987/March-April 1577 to 27 November 1597, 
has the heading Kalimat..‘an al-Tibr al-masktk 
fima djara bayna hagrat al-shaykh wa bayna hadha 
*l-fakir fi athna? al-sulik (autograph: Istanbul, 
Selim Aga, Hiidayi collection no. 250, 2 vols.). The 
section from 1 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 987 to Rabi‘ I roz1/19 
December 1579 to May 1612, which is very frag- 
mentary, is found in libraries under the title of 
Tadjalliyat. A commentary was written on one 
part of this section by ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi. On 
the copies and translations, see I. Beldiceanu-Stein- 
herr, op. cit., 2-5, 10-21. 
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(I. BELDICEANU-STEINHERR) 

AL-HUDAYBIYA, or aL-HupDaysiyya, a medium- 
sized village on the edge of the farvam or sacred 
territory of Mecca, one markala from Mecca itself. 
Both the village and the Mosque of the Tree (pre- 
sumably on the site of the pledge described below) 
were unknown in the time of al-Fasi (d. 832/1429). 
One authority says the name was derived from a 
dome-shaped or hump-like (kadba?) tree, but this 
may be conjecture. 

The village gave its name to an important Muslim 
expedition from Medina, led by Muhammad, in 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da of the year 6 (March 628), Muhammad 
had a dream (cf. Kur°4n, XLVIII, 27) in which he 
saw himself performing the rites of the lesser pil- 
grimage (‘umra) at Mecca, and decided to make an 
expedition to Mecca for this ostensible reason, though 
in so doing he would also demonstrate to the pagans 
of Mecca that Islam was an Arabian religion and 
would not threaten the prestige of their sanctuary. 
Muhammad hoped that the nomadic tribes near 
Medina would join him, but they saw little prospect 
of booty and were afraid the expedition might end 
in disaster. He set out with only about 1400 followers, 
mostly from Medina itself, and they had with them 
camels for the sacrifice. The Meccans, realizing that 
after the failure of their attempt to besiege Medina 
they would be considered weaklings if they let 
Muhammad enter Mecca even as a pilgrim, sent out 
200 cavalry to bar his way. These Muhammad 
eluded by taking an unusual and very difficult route, 
and so reached al-Hudaybiya on the edge of the 
haram. Here he decided to halt and negotiate. 

A number of emissaries came and went between 
himself and the Meccans, Eventually a treaty to 
last ten years was agreed on, of which the following 
were the chief provisions: for the present, Muham- 
mad and his followers were to withdraw, but in the 
next year Mecca would be evacuated for three days 
to let them perform the ‘umra; there was to be 
no raiding between the two parties; Muhammad 
was to send back to Mecca anyone of Kuraysh 
(presumably minor or woman) who came to him 
without permission of his or her protector; and 
others than Kuraysh were to be free to enter into 
alliance with either side. On the conclusion of the 
treaty Muhammad and his followers sacrificed their 
animals and returned to Medina. Many were dis- 
appointed; some thought Muhammad's policy mis- 
taken. The expedition to Khaybar about six weeks 
later was in part to console them for this disappoint- 
ment. A year after the original expedition Muham- 
mad performed the pilgrimage with a party of about 
2000. The treaty continued in force for only about 
ten months more, because a quarrel between allies of 
the contracting parties led to Muhammad’s vic- 
torious entry into Mecca (Ramadan 8/March 630). 

While the Muslims were at al-Hudaybiya nego- 
tiating, it came to be believed that one of their 
envoys, ‘Uthman b. al-‘Affan, had been killed. 
Muhammad then called on them to take an oath to 
support him, known as the Pledge of Good Pleasure 
(bay‘at al-ridwan) or the Pledge under the Tree. It is 
usually said to have been an oath not to flee, but 
it is more likely that (as stated by one authority in 
al-Wakidi) it was an oath to follow Muhammad in 
whatever he decided. If the latter, the oath marked 
an increase in Muhammad’s constitutional powers. 
Ridwan is used because Kur?4n, XLVIII, 18 says 
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when they pledged themselves under the tree’’. 
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(W. MonTGoMERY Watt) 

AL-HUDAYDA, name of the principal coast- 
town between Djudda and Bab al-Mandab, in 
Tihamat al-Yaman (14° 48’ N., 42° 57’ E.). Itis the 
most important strategic and commercial seaport in 
the Yaman, and also the capital of its province 
({liwa) of the same name. It is situated on the low 
sandy coast 10 km. south-east of the base of the 
peninsula stretching northward to Ra’s al-Katib. 
Perhaps this place may be identified with the 
Marsa al-hadith mentioned by Ibn Battita, although 
from a notice of al-Khazradji under the year 797/1395 
it would seem that at that time the name al-Hudayda 
referred merely to this part of the coast, where not 
even a village was in existence. As an inhabited place 
it is first mentioned in the chronicles of al-Dayba‘ 
and Abi Makhrama in connexion with the recog- 
nition of the first Tahirid sultan in Aden (859/1454-5). 
It was raided by the Egyptian Mamluk Sultan al- 
Ghiri’s expeditionary force in 921/January 1516, but 
had not yet any strategic importance then. It 
remained of secondary importance next to Mocha 
during the r1th/17th and 12th/18th centuries, when 
it functioned as the port through which part of the 
coffee produced in the region of Bayt al-Fakih [q.v.] 
was conveyed in coastal trade. When C. Niebuhr was 
there in 1763, a dola on behalf of the Imam resided in 
a small sea-side castle and took in a substantial 
amount of customs, but his jurisdiction was restricted 
to the town itself, the surroundings being under that 
of the dola in Bayt al-Fakih. Only in the course of 
the 19th century did al-Hudayda gain some new 
importance. After the Wahhabi uprising and its 
suppression by Ibrahim Pasha, the town was on 
various occasions occupied by forces of Egypt, 
‘Asir, the Imam of San‘a’, and then the Turks, first 
in 1849 and more definitely in 1872. The sultan’s 
wali over the Yaman had al-Hudayda for his capital, 
but its facilities as such and as the sea-port for 
San‘a? and the country as a whole were hardly 
improved. The constructions undertaken in 1902 to 
install a modest harbour in the place of what was 
only an open roadstead, were inadequate, and the 
efforts made in 1911-3 to build a railway linking 
the port with San‘a? were abortive; but there was a 
telegraph line covering this distance. Lightly bom- 
barded by the Italian navy in 1911 and by the 
British in 1918, the town was given by the latter in 
that year to the Sharif of ‘Asir, but re-occupied by 
the Imam in 1925, and again in 1934 after a brief 
occupation by Saudi Arabian forces. It has been 
estimated that in 1961, 70 to 80% of the Yaman’s 
overseas trade still went through Aden. In that year 
a new harbour under construction by Soviet Russian 
engineers since 1958 was completed, although by 
special order of the Imam, according to El Attar, it 
lacked the lighting system necessary to operate it at 
night; this was improved under the revolutionary 
régime in 1962. In the meantime, Communist 
Chinese technicians had finished the construction of 
a new road connecting al-Hudayda with San‘a? 
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(227 km.), thus replacing the old motor track by the 
country’s first asphalt road. Besides its harbour, 
comprising quays to a length of 9.5 km. and a basin 
in which ships 140 m. long and drawing 8 m. of water 
can be accommodated, the town, with an estimated 
number of 50,000 inhabitants in 1964, has little in 
the way of modern equipment. Before the arrival of 
Egyptian troops there was one hospital, and a 
landing-ground for aircraft. To the traditional 
textile handicrafts were added in recent years some 
primitive cotton manufactories, in connexion with 
a rapid expansion of cotton cultivation in parts of 
Tihama. An attempt to establish a modern cotton 
mill at Badjil failed. Projects have been made for a 
cement factory in that place, and also for prospective 
oil drilling operations. 

The population in the liwa? of al-Hudayda is 
estimated at 660,000. In addition to the district 
(kada’) of the capital, it comprises those of Bayt al- 
Fakih, Badjil, al-Zaydiyya, and Luhayya. 
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(L. O. ScHuMaN) 

AL-HUDAYN (not al-Husayn) B. aL-MUNDHIR B. 
AL-HARITH B. Wa‘LA AL-RAKASHI AL-BAKRI, ABU 
SAsAN, anotable and poet of Basra ranking among 
the leading Tabi‘in (d. ca. 100/718-9). His family 
was well-known even before Islam; some at least of 
its members had a reputation for avarice, which al- 
Hudayn seems to have justified, if we may judge by 
the words attributed to him by al-Djahiz, which 
leave no doubt as to his love of riches. While still 
quite young, he took part in the battle of Siffin (q.v.] 
and fought bravely; he carried the standard of the 
Rabi‘a in the army of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, but owed this 
honour to the rivalries between the Bakri notables 
who were seeking to secure the command. Sub- 
sequently, no further mention of him occurs except 
as a poet—in particular he sang the praises of the 
chief of the Bakr of Basra, Malik b. Misma‘—and as 
a transmitter of secular traditions, some of which 
concerned the kings of Persia; his kunya Abti Sasan 
would indeed appear to indicate that his family had 
been subject to some sort of Persian influence. 
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(Cu. PELLAT) 

HUDHAYL, a tribe of Northern Arab descent 
in the vicinity of Mecca and al-Ta?if. 
Belonging to the branch of Mudar known as Khindif, 
Hudhayl was closely related to Kindna and conse- 
quently to Kuraysh [gq.v.]. Since early times 
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Hudhayl has occupied much of the territory im- 
mediately west and east of Mecca and on up into the 
mountains towards al-Ta’if; there is no tradition of 
its having migrated here from elsewhere. This 
territory, which has been called ‘“‘the heart of ‘al- 
Hidj4z”, includes the valley of Batn Marr or Marr 
al-Zahran (modern Wadi Fatima) between Mecca 
and the present port of Djudda and the valley’s 
main tributaries, Nakhla al-Sha’miyya (or al- 
Sha’4miyya) and Nakhla al-Yam4aniyya [see aL- 
HIDJAZ]. The tribe had a market, Dhu ’l-Madjaz, 
near ‘Arafa. 

According to Ibn al-Kalbi, the people of Hudhayl 
were the first among the descendants of Isma‘il to 
become idolators. At a place called Ruhat they had 
the idol Suwa‘. Although Ibn al-Kalbi locates 
Ruhat in the environs of Yanbu‘, it was more 
probably close to Mecca and may have been in 
Nakhla al-Yamaniyya (see Yakit, s.v., and al- 
Azraki, i, 78, n. 7; al-Sukkari, i, 165, however, 
identifies Batn Ruhat, the only Ruhat mentioned 
by the poets of Hudhayl, as being in the land of 
Bani Hilal, three nights from Mecca). The custodians 
of Suwa* were Bani Lihyadn [g.v.], a division of 
Hudhayl. Hudhayl also had ownership, or shared it 
with Khuza‘a, of one of “‘the daughters of Allah’, 
Manat [q.v.], a stone at Kudayd on the way from 
Mecca to Yathrib reputed to be the oldest of the 
Arab idols. 

In the legendary accounts, Hudhay! plays a 
leading réle in the visit of tubba‘ As‘ad Kamil (Abi 
Karib) to Mecca and in the expedition of Abraha 
{q.v.] against the town. During the pre-Islamic 
period Hudhayl engaged in numerous feuds with the 
neighbouring tribes. The famous ode of vengeance by 
Ta?abbata Sharr® [q.v.] of Fahm was directed against 
Hudghayl, who had killed his uncle. Hudhay] used to 
sell prisoners taken in battle as slaves in Mecca. 

During the struggle between the Prophet and 
Kuraysh, most of the members of Hudhayl, with 
Lihyan in the forefront, sided with their kinsmen of 
Mecca. The Muslim commander given a stick by the 
Prophet as guerdon for his victory over Hudhayl was 
‘Abd Allah b. Unays (not Uwais, as in EJ}, ii, 329) 
of Bani Wabra, known as al-Djuhani. When the men 
of Hushayl captured a handful of Muslims, they sold 
them to Kuraysh. After the conquest of Mecca, the 
Muslims obliterated the idols of Hudhay!. ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As destroyed Suwa‘, and various persons, in- 
cluding ‘Ali, were credited with the destruction of 
Manat. Hudhayl joined Kuraysh in embracing Islam. 

Although most of Hudhay! were slow in coming in, 
one man prided himself on being among the earliest 
converts. This was ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id [see 1BN 
MAS‘UD], who may have been a client of the tribe, 
though Ibn Hazm lists him as a Hudhali by descent; 
he became a faithful companion and servant of the 
Prophet and a prolific traditionist. The historian al- 
Mas‘idi [¢.v.] claimed him as an ancestor. 

Hudhayl stands out among the Arab tribes for its 
bountiful poetry, its renown in this field being due in 
part to the fact that its tribal diwan is the only one 
to have survived 1 extenso. Among the scores of 
poets of the stock of Hudhayl were Abii Dhu’ayb, 
Abi Kabir, Abi Khirash, and Aba Sakhr [¢q.v.]. 
Not many of the Hudhali poets lived wholly in the 
Djahiliyya; a number began life in that period 
and ended as Muslims. 

Among the sparse references to Hudhayl given by 
al-Hamdani in the 4th/1oth century is the statement 
that in his time Hudhayl was driven from its ac- 
customed range by Bani Sa‘d (Sa‘d b. Bakr?) with 
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the aid of SUdjdj b. Shakh (given in other sources as 
SUdjdj b. Hadjdj), whom al-Hamdani calls ‘the 
Sultan of Mecca’ (probably a Turkish slave of the 
‘Abbasids appointed to be governor of the Holy 
City). 

Given the proximity of Hudhayl to Mecca, it is 
surprising that the chroniclers of the city provide 
very little information on the doings of the tribe. 
Hudhalis often took part in the campaigns of the 
HAashimid skarifs, but in general the tribe had a bad 
name for harassing pilgrims. Out of fear of Hudhayl, 
travellers often chose the blistering road along the 
coast to Medina in preference to the cooler road east 
of the mountains of al-Sarat. 

In the r9th century J. Burckhardt gave these 
notes on Hudhayl: “They muster one thousand 
matchlocks, and are reputed the best marksmen in 
the whole country. They are a famous tribe, eminent 
for their bravery. The Wahabys killed above three 
hundred of their best men before the tribe would 
submit”. The most attractive villages of Hudhay! 
were in the mountains west of al-Ta?if, including 
Kara. Hudhalis were settled in the Meccan quarter 
of al-Ma‘abida, and the division of Libyan was 
established in Hadda? and Bahra, the main stations 
on the road from Mecca to Djudda. 

Coming down the old road from al-Ta’if to Djudda, 
Doughty met Hudhalis: ‘Their skins were black and 
shining; and their looks (in this tropical Arabia) 
were not hollow, but round and teeming’”’. Philby 
found members of the tribe along the same road, 
leading a hard life ‘tin worsted booths ... perhaps 
not more than three or four feet in height, . . . tending 
bees and sheep and doing a certain amount of 
cultivation on the torrent-irrigated terraces ...; 
they also rear camels of a diminutive and extremely 
hardy highland breed, of which it is said that they 
can climb up the steep flanks of the hills as surely 
as goats’. 

The old grouping of the tribesmen into Hudhayl 
al-Sha’m and Hudhay! alJ-Yaman is still preserved. 
Perhaps the most important centre of the tribe is the 
oasis of al-Zayma at the point where the old road 
from al-Ta’if leaves Wadi al- Yamaniyya (the modern 
name of southern Nakhla) to run southwards and 
then westwards to Mecca, though the oasis is likely 
to become a backwater now that a new and more 
direct paved road to Mecca is in use. 

The people of Hudhayl are relatives and close 
friends of the Djahadila, whose range lies near the 
coast south of Djudda, with headquarters at al- 
Sa‘diyya. Yalamlam (now shortened to Lamlam), 
the mikat for pilgrims coming overland from the 
south along the coast, is in the territory of the 
Dijahadila. 
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For the poets of Hudhayl, see the references in 
Brockelmann, SI, 42, the bibliographies for the 
articles on the poets mentioned above, and the 
introduction and voluminous references in al- 
Sukkari, Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Sattar Ahmad FarrA4dj, Cairo 1384/1965, 3 vols., 
with elaborate indices. 

For the dialect of Hudhayl, see ch. 8 of C. Rabin, 
Ancient West-Arabian, London 1961, and Farradj’s 
ed. of al-Sukkari. (G. Rentz) 
HUDHUD, the hoopoe, belongs to the order 

Scansores and bears a remarkable tuft of feathers on 
its head. Only a part of what is related concerning 
its habits and character can be mentioned here. Its 
piety is particularly emphasized. In Umayya b. Abi 
‘1-Salt (ed. Schulthess, in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 
viii, 26, 84 f.; cf. also Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi‘r, 279 f.) 
there is a story that the hoopoe enshrouded its dead 
mother and carried the body on its back and head 
till it found a resting-place for it; this is why its back 
is brown; but it is also related that the tuft of feathers 
was a reward for this act.—When its mate dies, the 
hoopoe does not look for a new wife.—When its 
parents grow old, it feeds them. It bears different 
kunyas in Arabic, e.g. Abu ‘Ibad, Abu ’l-Sadjdjada, 
after the numerous bows of its tuft as it walks. It 
makes its nest in dung so that it has an unpleasant 
smell. Its feathers, heart etc. are used in various ways. 
The Prophet is said to have forbidden it to be killed; 
hence, according to some, its flesh is forbidden 
(though other schools regard it as permissible). The 
hoopoe plays a prominent part in the legend of Solo- 
mon and Bilkis (g.v.], which was apparently already 
developed by Muhammad’s time as may be concluded 
from Sira XXVII, 20 ff. In this passage we are told 
that Solomon assembled the birds and the’ hoopoe 
was missing. When he arrived late, he gave an account 
of the queen of Saba? and was entrusted by Solomon 
with the bearing of a letter to the Sabaeans. 

The later writers as a rule give the whole story as 
follows. The hoopoe possesses the power of seeing 
where water is through the earth. He was therefore 
used by Solomon on his pilgrimage to Mecca to find 
water. But on one occasion the hoopoe whom Solo- 
mon had appointed for this purpose, named Ya‘fir, 
or Yaghfir, while on the journey, took a trip to the 
south and reached the garden of Bilkis where he made 
the acquaintance of another hoopoe named ‘Ufayr. 
The latter told him a great deal about the queen of 
Saba’. In the meanwhile Solomon was looking in vain 
for water for his army (or according to another ver- 
sions for ritual ablution). He sent the vulture (nasr) 
to assemble the birds and as the hoopoe was missing 
the eagle (“ukab) was sent to fetch him. But he was 
already on his way back and was brought by the 
eagle before Solomon, who talked to him severely 
but finally, after hearing his account of Bilkis, sent 
him with a letter to the Sabaeans. 

Another version of the beginning of the story 
relates that Solomon on his pilgrimage was being 
carried with all his retinue on a carpet by the winds 
to Arabia. The birds were ordered to fly above the 
carpet in such a compact mass that those sitting on 
it should be entirely protected from the sun. But 
Solomon detected a little ray of light in one place; so 
he concluded that one bird was missing. He then 
held a roll-call and it was found that the hoopoe was 
absent; the story continues as before. 

It is also related that the hoopoe once invited Solo- 
mon and his army to a feast on an island. When the 
guests had arrived, he threw a dead locust into the 
sea and said ‘‘Now eat, O thou Prophet of God! if 
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the meat be lacking, there is at least plenty of sauce’. 
Solomon and his soldiers laughed for a year at this 
joke. 

On the relationship of the Jewish hoopoe-legend 
to the Muslim, see M. Griinbaum, Neue Bettrage 
zur semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden 1893. 

In North Africa, hoopoes are made out of silk, 
feathers, etc., and used for magical purposes (Doutté, 
Magie et religion dans Afrique du Nord, 270). 
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HUDIDS, in Arabic Bans Hop, ‘sons of Hid’, 
a family of Arab extraction, as rulers of Sarakusta 
(Saragossa) among the more important of the Party 
Kings (muluk al-tawa@if, reyes de Taifas) in 5th/11th 
century Spain. Hid [q.v.] was well known as the name 
of a prophet sent to the people of ‘Ad (Sura VII, 
63 ff., etc.); his descendants, the Bani Hid, are 
mentioned in legend (e.g. Ibn Khaldin, Beirut ed., 
iv(v), 484). The ancestry of the historical Bani Hid 
is traced to an eponymous Hid, said to have been 
the first of the family to enter al-Andalus. He was, 
according to some, a great-grandson of Sidlim, the 
freedman of Abi Hudhayfa, a famous Companion of 
Muhammad. But Salim is stated to have died child- 
less (Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘avif, 139), and, since the 
nisba of members of the family is regularly given as 
Djudhami, it seems slightly more probable that, as 
others claimed, the Bani Hiid of Saragossa were 
descended from the celebrated Rawh b. Zinba‘ al- 
Djudhami. The first Hadid to come into prominence 
was: 

1. Abii Ayyib Sulayman b. Muhammad b. Hid 
al-Djudhami, later styled al-Musta‘in bi’llah (al- 
Musta‘in I). Sulayman is mentioned before the revol- 
ution which produced the Party Kings as a military 
officer on the Upper Frontier (al-thughr al-a‘la). He 
supported the Tudjibids [g.v.] of Saragossa and took 
part in the disastrous campaign of the caliph al- 
Murtada against Granada (408/1018). While governor 
of Larida (Lerida) he entertained the unfortunate 
ex-caliph Hisham III al-Mu‘tadd [g.v.] till the 
latter’s death in 427 or 428 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 199, cf. 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, 41). Shortly after the 
murder of the Tudjibid Mundhir II b. Yahya, Sulay- 
man b. Hid occupied Saragossa (Muharram 431/ 
September-October 1039) and became ruler of an 
extensive kingdom which included most of the Ebro 
valley and, in addition to Saragossa itself and Lerida 
to the east, Huesca to the north, Tudela and Cala- 
tayud to the west, and territory to the south in the 
direction of Valencia. In 435/1043-44, according to 
Ibn Hayyan (quoted Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, iii, 219), 
Sulayman was head of one of the political parties in 
Muslim Spain, and he blames him and Ibn Dhi 
”|-Niin [see pHU ’L-NUNIDS] for inviting the Christians 
to attack Muslim territory on the Upper and Lower 
Frontiers, which they did in 437/1045-46. Sulayman 
survived his successful coup for only a few years. 
Having divided his possessions among his five sons, 
he died in 438/1046 and was followed at Saragossa by: 
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al-Muktadir. He set aside his brothers in tum, pur- 
suing with the eldest, Yisuf of Lerida, called al- 
Muzaffar, an especially bitter struggle which went 
on till the Jast years of his reign. In 453/1061 al- 
Muktadir obtained control of Tartisha (Tortosa), 
and in 468/1075-76 he expelled the ‘Amirid ‘Ali b. 
Mudjahid Ikbal al-Dawla from Daniya (Denia) on 
the Mediterranean coast. Before this, his recapture 
of the important frontier fortress, Barbastro (which 
had fallen temporarily into Norman hands in 456/ 
1064, see BARBASHTURD), increased his reputation in 
the Peninsula. Though al-Muktadir is represented as 
constantly engaged in ‘plying the wine-cups and 
plucking off the heads’ (Ibn Sa‘id) he attracted to his 
court men of distinction, such as Abu ’l-Walid al- 
Badji, who wrote a reply on behalf of al-Muktadir 
to the letter of a ‘monk of France’ inviting him to 
accept Christianity [see aL-BADJI], and Ibn ‘Ammar 
(g.v.], the famous poet of Silves, who took refuge at 
Saragossa from Ibn ‘Abbad of Seville. The Aljaferia 
in Saragossa, the remains of which still stand, goes 
back to Abi Dja‘far al-Muktadir. It is remarkable 
that this powerful ruler was at various times tribu- 
tary to or under the protection of the Christians of 
the North, and shortly before his death (474/1081 
or 475/1082) he invited the Cid to his court. He was 
succeeded by his son: 

3. Abi ‘Amir Yasuf b. Ahmad I b. Hid al-Mu?- 
taman (‘Almuctamam’), who reigned till 478/1085. 
He was a student, author of a book or books on 
mathematics (Ibn Khaldin, also al-Kifti, Hukama?, 
319), which are said to have attracted the favourable 
attention of Maimonides and his pupil, Ibn ‘Aknin. 

4. Abia Dja‘far Ahmad II b. Yiasuf b. Hid, called, 
like his ancestor Sulayman, al-Musta‘in bi’llah (al- 
Musta‘in II), succeeded his father, and was dis- 
tinguished for his warlike conduct against the 
Christians of the North (cf. Ibn al-Athir, x, 129, s. a. 
484). In 487/1094 the enemy advanced on Washka 
(Huesca), near which al-Musta‘in suffered a great 
defeat (at Alcoraz, November 1096). Saragossa itself 
was attacked by the Castilians of Alfonso VI, but 
by this time Yisuf b. Tashifin had crossed to al- 
Andalus, and the arrival of an Almoravid army near 
Saragossa caused the Christians to withdraw. It 
was in this reign that the Cid, who had been in the 
service of al-Musta‘in, as previously of al-Mu°’taman, 
became ruler of Valencia. Yisuf b. Tashifin, who 
wished to retain the kingdom of Saragossa as a buffer 
state between himself and the Christians, left al- 
Musta‘in in possession, while removing the other 
Party Kings. Al-Musta‘in died fighting the Christians 
at the battle of Valtierra, near Tudela, on 1 Radjab 
503/24 January 1110. The threat from the North 
had indeed gradually increased during the whole 
period of Hidid rule, and now matters came to a 
crisis under: 

5. Aba Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Ahmad II b. Hid 
“Imad al-Dawla. The new Almoravid ruler, ‘Ali b. 
Yusuf b. Tashifin, acting, it is said, on the advice of 
the fakihs, decided to take over the lands of the Upper 
Frontier. On 10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 503/30 June 1110, the 
Almoravid k@id Muhammad b. al-Hadjdj entered 
Saragossa, and ‘Imad al-Dawla withdrew, passing 
now or later to the stronghold of Rita (Rueda de 
Jalén). For nine years the Almoravids held Saragossa, 
first under Muhammad b. al-Hadjdj, then under Abi 
Bakr b. Ibrahim al-Sahrawi, called Ibn Tifalwit, who 
tuled in princely style, and whose wazir, the cele- 
brated philosopher Ibn Badjdja (Avempace), when 
on an embassy to ‘Imad al-Dawla, was thrown into 


2. Abi Dja‘far Ahmad I b. Sulayman b. Hid | prison by him. The pressure from the north continued, 
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and on 3 Ramadan 512/18 December 1118 Alfonso I of 
Aragon, el Batallador, took Saragossa after a siege of 
yz months (May-December). ‘Imad al-Dawla held out 
in Rueda, while the Christians began to occupy the 
lands of the Frontier piecemeal. ‘Imad al-Dawla died 
in Rueda in Sha‘b4n 524/1130 (the date 513, fre- 
quently accepted, in the text of Ibn Khaldin is a 
slip for 523, cf. Dozy, Seriptorum Arabum Loci de 
Abbadidis, ii, 144, n. 11). He was succeeded by his 
son, the last of the line: 

6. Abii Dja‘far Ahmad III b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Hid Sayf al-Dawla (‘Zafadola’) al-Mustansir bi’llah. 
In 534/1140 or earlier he exchanged Rueda with 
Alfonso VII for what Ibn al-Abbar calls ‘half the 
city of Toledo’, but more probably was territory in 
the province of Toledo and perhaps Estremadura 
(Codera, Prieto y Vives). In 539/1144, when the revolt 
against the Almoravids was general, al-Mustansir 
b. Hid, as representing ancient native royalty, 
found himself with partisans everywhere in Muslim 
Spain, and, taking the field, occupied successively 
Cordova, Jaen, Granada, Murcia and Valencia. UIti- 
mately, in a battle with the Christians in the east of 
Spain near Djandjala (Chinchilla) in Sha‘ban 540/ 
February 1146, al-Mustansir was defeated and killed, 
and with him the dynasty came to an end. (The 
account of the death of al-Mustansir given by Ibn 
Khaldin with the date in the text, A.H. 536, is not 
right.) 

It remains only to notice Muhammad b. Yisuf b. 
Hid al-Djudhami, called al-Mutawakkil, who claimed 
descent from al-Musta‘in b. Hiid. He was active and 
successful against the Almohads from 625/1228, and 
became Sultan in Granada. 
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HUDJARIYYA [see nUDyRA]. 

HUDJDJA (a4.), pl. HUDJADJ, both proof and the 
presentation of proof. The term is Kur?anic, and 
is applied to any argument—one that attempts to 
prove what is false (‘“‘worthless argument’), as well 
as one that attempts to prove what is true (“decisive 
argument’). Men should have no fudjdja against God 
(IV, 165); if they argue (yukadjdjina) against Him, 
this argument is worthless in His eyes (XLII, 16; cf. 
XLV, 25). It is to God that “‘the decisive argument” 
belongs (VI, 149), and it was God who gave Abraham 
the (decisive) argument against his people (VI, 83). 
In the sense of ‘“‘proof”’, Budjdja is very close to 
dalil (q.v.]; in the sense of ‘‘argument’’, it is very close 
to burhan [q.v.]. But whereas dalil is, in the first place, 
the “indication’’, the ‘‘guide’’ that leads to certainty, 
hudjdja suggests the conclusive argument that leaves 
an opponent without a reply; and whereas burhdn is, 
in the first place, as it were the clear evidence of an 
irrefutable proof, and, consequently, the correct 
reasoning that leads to it, kudjdja retains the idea of 
a contrary argument. ‘Dialectical proof’? would 
perhaps be the translation that best renders the 
primary meaning of kudjdja. 

This shade of meaning, however, is often almost 
(but not quite) lost sight of. Hudjdja also assumes a 
precise technical meaning in the “science of hadith’, 
and moreover becomes one of the initiatory degrees 
of the Ismaili gnosis. When used by the mutakal- 
limain and the faldsifa (in treatises on logic or 
discussions of methodology), it remains, according to 
the authors’ inclinations, somewhat imprecise. An 
exhaustive recension would be very long, but a few 
references may be given here. 

Ibn Sina. In Avicenna dalil may refer to any 
argument or demonstration; in a narrower sense it 
denotes the burhan al-inna (or al-in), the demon- 
stration of existence. The meaning of hudjdja in 
Avicenna is very wide. The section of the Shifa? that 
deals with logic takes it in a general sense as a 
process of argumentation, for it subdivides it into 
syllogism (kiyds), induction (istikra?), analogy of like 
with like or parable (¢amthil) and ‘“‘other things”. On 
the following page hudjdja is defined as the point of 
arrival (mawka‘a) of acceptance or judgment (tasdik) 
(cf. al-Shifa’, al-Mantik, i (al-madkhal), Cairo 1371/ 
1952, 18-9). It is characteristic that the old Latin 
translations should here have rendered hudjdja by 
ratio (cf. A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philo- 
sophique d’Ibn Sina, Paris 1938, no. 120). We find the 
same idea, contained in the plural form fudjadj, in 
the Isharat, and the same three-fold division (ed. 
Forget, 64 ff.); the Mantik al-mashrikiyyin (Cairo 
1328/1910, 10) also repeats the idea of the Shifa? 
(Madkhal, 19): hudjdja is the point of arrival of judg- 
ment or acceptance. However, in the Aksam al-“ultim 
al-‘akliyya (in Tis‘ ras@il, Cairo 1326/1908, 117) 
hudjadj are distinguished from burhan, and resume 
the more precise meaning of “dialectical arguments” 
(fi’l-djadal), designed to convince an opponent. Alpago 
translates as argumentatio (cf. A.-M. Goichon, ibid.). 

“Ilm al-kalam. The object of the science of 
kalam being to reply to “‘doubters and deniers’’, the 
term hudjdja is often used in it, concurrently with 
dalil, in the presentation of arguments (e.g. al- 
Bakillani, al-Baydan ‘an al-fark bayn al-mu“djizat wa- 
*l-karamat, ed. R. J. McCarthy, Beirut 1958, index). 
But it only rarely receives the force of an exclusively 
technical term. The “proof”? of “ilm al-kalém is 
primarily dalil (pl. adilla), or dildla, in several 
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Mu‘tazili texts as well as in al-Agh‘ari (Kitab al- 
Luma‘, ed. R.-J. McCarthy, Beirut 1953, 6, 12; 
Istiksan, id., 91). In the prefaces to the Irshad (ed. 
Luciani, Paris 1938, 5/18-9), al-Djuwayni, after 
speaking of reasoning (nazar), devotes a paragraph 
to ‘‘proofs’’: he uses adilla, and distinguishes between 
rational (‘akliyya) proofs and traditional or author- 
itative (sam‘iyya) proofs. Many other examples 
could be listed. 

Al-Djuwayni (ibid.) and al-Bakillani before him, 
define proof, dalil, as giving knowledge of what is 
hidden. Now, al-Bakillani states in the Kitab al- 
Tamhid (ed. McCarthy, Beirut 1957, 14) that this 
dalil, which is also referred to as dildla, and which is 
that by which something is proved (mustadall), is the 
hudidja. In fact, the demonstration of that which is 
not immediately and necessarily known, the actual 
definition of dalil, is that which, in the context of 
kalam, can convince an opponent, and be the decisive 
hudjdja against him. In speaking of “rational proofs’”’ 
the Tamhid sometimes uses adilla (13, 343), and some- 
times hudjadj (102, 119). When, however, it is a 
matter of distinguishing clearly between rational (and 
“necessary’’) proofs and textual proofs, al-Bakillani 
prefers to use adilla (Tamhid, 9, 12, 14). 

In the methodology of his Bayan ‘an usil al-iman 
(MS 577 of al-Maktaba al-‘Uthmaniyya in Aleppo, 
communication of Shaykh Kawthari and G. C. 
Anawati), Abi Dja‘far al-Sumn4ni, a disciple of al- 
Bakillani, faithfully following the “line of the 
Ancients”, also uses adilla to denote the arguments 
for, and the proofs of, kalam. He defines “rational 
proof’, however, as a hudjdjat al-‘ukil which operates 
according to five processes: elimination, verification, 
attribution, generalization, and attribution and 
generalization simultaneously (cf. Anawati and 
Gardet, Introduction a la théologie musulmane, Paris 
1948, 365-7); the last four processes are described as 
dependent on a kiyds in the primary sense of the 
word, an analogy of like with like. This, in kalam, is 
one of the clearest instances that we have of awareness 
of the “logic of two terms’. One might say that 
hudjdja was here most definitely seen as dialectical 
argument. 

Al-Ghazali, The vocabulary of al-Ghazali is 
often as it were at the meeting point between those 
of falsafa and kalam. He readily employs dalil, 
adilla, in a sense very close to that used by Ibn Sina. 
At the beginning of the Munkidh it is specifically 
stated that dalil (here = reasoning) presupposes 
recourse to first principles. However, al-Ghazali’s 
personal attitude is known—he was, besides, in- 
fluenced by Djuwayni—as is his mistrust of recourse 
exclusively to dalil, thus understood: it is takafu? 
al-adilla, where proofs that balance each other 
disappear before an interior illumination of a 
different order. More often still, it is true, al- 
Ghazali leaves to dalil its primary meaning of a 
suggestive indication leading to manifest certainty. 
He who was to be called hudjdjat al-Islam certainly 
uses dalil more than kudjdja to denote rational proof. 

He does, however, use hudjdja with the common 
meaning of “convincing argument’’, which demands, 
or should demand, acceptance. Finally, using the 
term in a more technical sense, when he presents his 
own theses on formal logic, he repeats almost word 
for word the definitions and distinctions of the 
Madkhal of the Shifa?: hudjdja, which is used to mean 
any argumentative process, “is of three sorts: 
syllogism, induction, analogy of like with like or 
parable (tamthil)” (Mi‘yar al-‘ilm, Cairo 1346/1927, 
86). Cf. also Farid Jabre, La notion de certitude selon 
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Ghazali, Paris 1958, index s.vv. dalil and hudjdja. 
In the methodology of falsafa and kalam, the term 
budidja receives fairly widely differing meanings, 
sometimes being almost identified with dalil, and 
sometimes being distinguished from it; sometimes 
suggesting any process of argumentation, the syl- 
logism (and induction) of three terms as well as reason- 
ing of two terms, sometimes signifying rather the 
dialectical argument that confounds and convinces 
an opponent. It is apparently in this last case that 
it retains its most specific meaning. Hudjdja, as 
translated by H. Laoust (La profession de foi d’Ibn 
Batia, Damascus 1958, 90, n. 2), is the titre, “title”, 
that one produces against an opponent; it is the 
victorious proof, whether it is a matter of prophetic 
teaching, the merits of the Companions (¢d., 116) or 
the dialectical effort of the human reson. 
Bibliography: in the article. (L. GARDET) 


In SHIT TERMINOLOGY 


The notion that something or someone was 
visible ‘‘proof’’ of God’s presence or will seems to 
have antecedents among monotheists before Islam. 
Among Shi‘is, the term hudjdja, ‘‘proof’’, has been 
used in at least three ways. It refers most generally 
to that person through whom the inaccessible God 
becomes accessible, who serves at any given time 
as evidence, among mankind, of His true will; thus 
the Prophet was kudjdia of God. Very early, the term 
received a more specialized meaning: among some 
of the Ghulat [q.v.], it referred to a particular function 
within the process of revelation, sometimes identified 
with the réle of Salman as witness to SAli’s status as 
imam. The term was also sometimes used to refer to 
any figure in a religious hierarchy through whom 
an inaccessible higher figure became accessible to 
those below. ‘ 

In Ithna‘ashari dogmatics, the first use of the 
term was systematized. It designates the category 
formed by prophets and imams together, in that 
either a prophet or an imam must always be present 
as guide to God’s will. Thus the section in Kulini’s 
al-Kafi dealing with prophethood and imainate is 
entitled kudjdja. The argument is that if there were no 
representative of God among mankind, God would 
remain unknowable and human beings could not 
serve him; and there must always be such a represen- 
tative, for records of a former representative, even 
the Kur4n itself, will give rise to disputes and 
uncertainty unless there is an authorized interpreter. 
The present kudjdja is the hidden twelfth imam. 

Among the IsmAa‘ilis, the term usually referred to 
a particular figure in the religious hierarchy, thought 
of as fulfilling a function in revelation. In Fatimid 
times, it was used for the chief da‘is, directing the 
ordinary da‘is. In numerological passages, the 
hudjdjas are twelve, presiding over twelve districts; 
or, occasionally, twenty-four—presumably twelve as 
aa@‘is in their districts and twelve at the court of the 
imam. A chief kudjdja is mentioned, identical with 
the chief da%. The Tayyibi Isma‘ilis (Bohras) have 
retained Fatimid usage in their dogmatics, but not 
in their organization. Among the Nizaris, the term 
had a complex development. It was probably used 
for Hasan-i Sabbah [g.v.] as visible head of the 
movement when the imam was hidden. Later, when 
the restored imam was treated as the locus of divine 
self-revelation, there was one hkudjdja (identified 
with Salman, the ideal believer), who alone, by 
divine inspiration, could fully perceive the reality of 
the imam. The exact réle of this kudjdja passed 
through several phases as Nizari teaching evolved; 
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eventually, the &udjdja was normally the imam’s 
heir-apparent. In the present kudjdja lists of the 
Nizaris (Khodjas), each imam is assigned a kudjdja 
as spokesman or visible token; the kudj@ja need not 
be a man or even a person. 

Bibliography: For the Ithna‘ashari position, 
see Muhammad al-Kulini, Kitab al-fudjdja, in 
al-Kafi. For earlier Ismaili usage, there is no one 
chief source; but Nasir al-Din Tisi, Rawdat al-taslim 
or Tasawwurat, ed. W. Ivanow (in The Ismaili 
Society Series A, no. 4, Leiden 1950) is especially 
useful for the later period (the translation is not 
dependable). H. Corbin, Histotre de la philosophie 
tslamique, i, Paris 1964, discusses all usages (see 
index); on the Nizaris, he is to be supplemented by 
M. G. S. Hodgson, The Order of Assassins, The 
Hague 1955, which traces the variations in the 
concept in various historical circumstances. 

(M. G. S. HopGson) 

For legal proof see BAYYINA, IKRAR, SHAHADA. 

HUDJR sb. ‘Api at-Kinpi, a Shi‘i agitator of 
the earliest period of Islam. The oldest authorities 
deny that he was a Companion of the Prophet and 
reject the legend that he conquered the district of 
Mardj ‘Adhbra?, in Syria. Hudjr threw himself heart 
and soul into ‘Ali’s cause and fought for him at the 
‘battle of the Camel’ [see DyAMAL] and at Siffin. We 
later find him in Egypt with Muhammad, son of 
the Caliph Abi Bakr, who was governing this 
province in ‘Ali’s name. After ‘Ali’s son Hasan had 
given up his claim to the Caliphate, Hudjr became 
the moving spirit in all the ‘Alid intrigues in Kafa, but 
the governor Mughira b. Shu‘ba {g.v.] was reluctant 
to resort to violence to put an end to his intrigues. 
Mughira’s successor Ziyad apparently succeeded in 
bringing him to reason, but Hudir still continued his 
agitation, particularly by inviting al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 
to come to take command of his followers at Kifa. 
During Ziyad’s absence in Basra Hudjr attempted to 
stir up a revolutionary movement. Ziyad hurried 
back with all possible speed and endeavoured to settle 
the affair peacefully. But when the negotiations fell 
through, Ziyad had Hudir arrested along with those 
feade1s of the Shi‘a party who were most deeply com- 
promised, The matter was taken to the courts and 
an indictment prepared and signed by the most pro- 
minent men in Kifa; finally Hudj. was taken with 
his companions to Mu‘awiya in Syria. After the 
Caliph had arranged a new trial and asked the advice 
of the leading men of Syria, he sentenced Hudijr to 
death and had him executed in Mardj ‘Adhra? near 
Damascus. His tomb there is still ‘‘indicated by a 
small ruined construction which the local people call 
Shaykh ‘Udi’? (see J. Sourdel-Thomine, Gutde des 
lieux de pélerinage, 27). His death opens the marty- 
rology of the Shi‘a; hence the importance assigned, 
even in circles hostile to Shi‘i extremists (see, ¢.g., 
al-Djahiz, Ndabita, in AIEO Alger, x (1952), 315), to 
this rather everyday episode, which was really 
nothing more than an incident in the domestic 
troubles of ‘Irak. Ziyadd ‘“thioughout maintained 
a correct attitude and Mu‘awiya even inclined to the 
side of leniency’? (Wellhausen), for he pardoned the 
majority of Hudjr’s accomplices. 

Bibliography: L. Caetani, Chronographia 
islamica, Paris 1912, 569, gives the Arabic sources; 
Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Isdba, no. 1629; Dina- 
warl, Akhbdr tiwdl, 233-4; Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 
229, 230, 273-5; al-Kindi, Governors of Egypt, 25; 
Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, vi, 151-4; Tabari, i, 2462, 
3151, 3155; 3174, 3337, 337%, 3447; Mas‘adi, 
Murddj, index; Baladhuri, Futék, 264, 302, 410; 
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Tbn Kutayba, Ma‘Gri/, index; Aghdnt, xvi, 2-11 

(Beirut ed., xvii, 78-95); Ma‘arri, Ghufrdn, Cairo 

1950, 89; Ibn ‘As&kir, Ta°rikk Dimaskk, ii, 575- 

81; Wellhausen, Opposttionsparteien; H. Lammens, 

Ziad ibn Abthi, in RSO, iv, 70-4. 

(H. LaMMens*) 

HUDJRA (a.), room, apartment, used (with 
the definite article) especially of the room of ‘Aisha 
where the Prophet and his two successors, Abii Bakr 
and ‘Umar, were buried; it is now one of the holiest 
places of Islam [see aL-mapINna]. 

From the same word is also derived Hudjariyya, 
a term used in Egypt for the slaves who were lodged 
in barracks near to the royal residence. Under the 
Fatimids, these slaves were organized by al-Afdal 
into a sort of military bodyguard under the com- 
mand of an amir who held the title of al-Muwaffak. 
They consisted at this period of 3000 men (see 
al-Makrizi, Khifaf, i, 443). (Ep.) 

See further KHALWa, 

HUDJRIYYA (Hogariyya), name of a tribe, and 
of an administrative division (kada, district) 
in the Yaman, one of the four districts in the 
province (liwda?) of Ta‘izz. It is to the east 
of the kad@? of al-Makha? and to the south-west 
of Ta‘izz, on the frontier of the South-Arabian 
Federation. The area is entirely mountainous, 
well-cultivated (coffee, cereals) and rich in live- 
stock; according to Heyworth-Dunne it is famous for 
producing a kind of ass called sawrikiyya, The number 
of inhabitants in this district was given by the same 
author in 1952 as 192,392, about one-third of the 
total population in the liwd? of Ta‘izz. Its principal 
town is Turbat al-Dhubhan, belonging traditionally 
to the important clan of the Shardjabis (Shirdjab); 
Von Malzan rated the number of its inhabitants at 
about 500, and that of the Jews among them at about 
one-fifth; the place has the remains of old Himyar 
buildings. Another powerful clan is that of Hammad, 
whose town is called Dar Shawwar. 

The Hudiriyya claim to be true descendants of 
ancient Himyar, and are said to have at one time 
formed one tribe with the Subayhis, who live to the 
south of their territory. Sh4fi‘is like all the other 
inhabitants in what is now the liwa? of Ta‘izz, and 
having a tradition of political independence under a 
ruler of their cwn, they have become subject to the 
imams of San‘a? only since the Jatter part of the 
19th century, gradually and at first indirectly by 
being subjugated by the tribe Dhi Muhammad, an 
offshoot of the Bakil of the country to the north of 
San‘a”, who established small garrisons in the 
Hudijriyya area. To escape this oppression, many of 
the Hudiriyya emigrated to Aden, where they earned 
a living as labourers. 

Several features of the topography of Hudiriyya 
are mentioned by al-Hamdani, such as the high 
mountain Sabir (Sabr). H. von Wissmann and Maria 
H6fner have established the identity of (Turbat al-) 
Dhubhan with the ancient South-Arabian place 
Dhubhan of Kashr and Shirgab. 

Bibliography: Admiralty, Western Arabta and 
the Red Sea, Oxford 1946, 358 (giving the names of 
the four administrative subdivisions [ndhiya] of 
Hudijriyya and their principal towns); A. Groh- 
mann, Stidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, 2 vols., 
Vienna and Briinn, Vienna 1922-33; J. Heyworth- 
Dunne, Al-Yemen, Cairo 1952; Hamdani, 762,, 
776. 9901» 281 1255, 1265, 26, 18924, and index s.v. 
Sabir; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xxii, 787; H. von 
Malizan, Reise nach Siidarabien, Brunswick 1873, 
esp. 390-7; C. Landberg, Etudes sur les dialectes de 
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PArabie Méridionale. Datinah, iii, Leiden 1913, 

1516 n. 3; H. von Wissmann and Maria Héfner, 

Beitr. 2. hist. Geographie des vortslamtschen Siid- 

arabien, Mainz 1953 (= Akad. d. Wissensch. u. 

Litt., Abhandl. Geistes- u. Sozialwiss. KI., 1952 

No. 4), 69, 76 and map after p. 64; A. Grohmann, 

Arabien, Munich 1963 (= Kulturgesch. d. Alten 

Orients, iii/4), 102, with footnotes giving references 

to the publications of the Egyptian University 

Scientific Expedition which visited Turba(t al- 

Dhubhan); Map of Aden Protectorate, 1: 253,440, 

Surv. Gen. of India, 1904. 

(J. ScHLEIFER-[L. O. ScoumaAN]) 

HUDJWIRI, Asu ’L-Hasan SALI 8. ‘UTHMAN B. 
SALI aL-GHAZNAWi AL-DJULLABI AL-HupDjwiri, 
Iranian mystic, born at Hudjwir, a suburb of Ghazna 
(on the last page of the old Lahore edition of his 
Kashf al-mahdjuib, he is named: Hadrat-i Data 
Gandjbakhsh ‘Ali al-Hudjwiri). What is known of 
his life comes mainly from his own references to it 
in his Kashf al-mahdjub. On his teachers in mysticism 
and his numerous journeys, see the introductions to 
the Kashf by Nicholson, pp. xvii-xviii, and by 
Zukovskiy, 4 ff. He appears to have lived for a time 
in ‘Irak, where he first grew rich and later fell into 
debt. His married life was brief and unhappy (tr. 
Nicholson, 364). According to the Riyad al-awliya?, 
he ended his life at Lahore; he was imprisoned, and 
hindered during the composition of the Kashf by 
the lack of the books which he had left at Ghazna. 
Nicholson dates his death between 465 and 469/1072 
and 1077 (for his arguments, see introd. xviii-xix). 
After his death he was revered as a saint and his 
tomb became a place of pilgrimage. 

Of the ten or so works which he states that he 
wrote (see list in Nicholson’s introd., xix-xx, and 
Zukovskiy’s introd., 10-1), there remains only the 
Kashf al-mahdjib (entitled Kashf al-mahdjub li- 
arbab al-kulib, “The unveiling of that which is 
hidden, for people of heart’, in Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 
215). There is disagreement over the date of its 
composition (see Zukovskiy’s introd., 29), but it was 
probably written in Lahore, and thus during the last 
years of Hudjwiri’s life, in reply to questions put by 
a certain Abia Sa‘id al-Hudjwiri. Its aim is to present 
the complete system of Sufism, setting out and 
discussing its doctrines and its practices—a method 
of exposition which is found even in the biographies 
of Sifis (tr., 70-175). Before giving his own opinion, 
the author usually examines the opinions of earlier 
writers on the subject, refuting them if necessary; 
these discussions of the problems of mysticism are 
illustrated by examples drawn from the writer’s own 
experience. Although he was a Sunni and a Hanafi, 
he succeeded, like many other Siifis before and 
after him, in reconciling his theology with an 
advanced mysticism, in which the theory of annihil- 
ation (fana?) holds a pre-eminent place; but he 
rarely goes to such extremes as would provoke an 
accusation of pantheism; he declares to be heretical 
the doctrine according to which the human person 
became absorbed in the Divine Being; he compares 
fand? to combustion by a fire which changes the 
nature of everything into its own nature, but without 
changing the essence of the thing burned. He 
frequently and persistently warns his readers that 
no Sifi—not even one who attains the supreme 
degree of sanctity—is dispensed from obeying the 
religious law. On other points—for example ecstasy 
provoked by music and singing, or the use of erotic 
symbolism in poetry—his judgement is more or less 
circumspect. 


The most interesting section of the Kaskf is the 
14th: “Doctrines professed by the various Sifi 
sects”: he lists twelve of them and explains the 
doctrine of each. One only, that of the Malamatis, 
appears to be mentioned in older works on Sifism; 
brief references to other sects found in later works 
(e.g., the Tadhktrat al-awliyda’) are probably borrowed 
from it. It is not clear whether these sects actually 
existed or whether they were invented by Hudjwiri 
in his desire to systematize the doctrine of Siifism; 
but there is every reason to suppose that he often 
mingled his own personal views with his exposition 
of the doctrines which he attributed to the founder 
of each school. It is possible that the main source of 
the information in the Kaskf was oral, but Hudjwiri 
does mention a treatise on Sifism, the Kitab al-Luma‘ 
(in Arabic) of Aba Nasr al-Sarradj (d. 377 or 378/ 
987-8), one of the earliest of this type (a passage from 
it is included in the Kashf, tr. 341); a comparison of 
the two works reveals that the plan of the Kashf 
coincides with that of the Luma‘; the Kaskf includes 
references to three other mystic writers (tr. 26 and 
114). 

In the introduction to his translation of the Kashf 
(2nd ed., revised), Nicholson has this to say: “Though 
Hujwiri was neither a profound mystic nor a precise 
thinker, his work on the whole forms an admirable 
introduction to the study of Suflism: it... has the 
merit ... of bringing us into immediate touch with 
the author himself, his views, experiences, and 
adventures, while incidentally it throws light on the 
manners of dervishes in various parts of the Moslem 
world. His exposition of Sufi doctrine and practice is 
distinguished not only by wide learning and first- 
hand knowledge but also by the strongly personal 
character impressed on everything he writes’, 

In addition, Zukovskiy, in his important intro- 
duction, gives a list of the works which Hudjwiri 
consulted (21-5) and a list of the Muslim writers who 
used the Kashf (36 ff.); he examines carefully the 
peculiarities of the author’s language (40-51) and 
gives a judgement of the book as a whole (31 ff.). 

Bibliography: The Kashf al-mahjub, the oldest 

Persian treatise on Sufiism, tr. R. A. Nicholson, 

Leiden and London 1911, *1936, repr. 1959 

(introduction used for this article); V. A. Zukovs- 

kiy, Kashf al-mahajub, Persian text with seven 

indexes (edition based on five manuscripts 
described in the introduction, 53 ff.), Leningrad 

1926; R.A. Nicholson, The mystics of Islam, 1914, 

repr. 1963, index; idem, Studies in Islamic mystic- 

ism, Cambridge 1921. 

(Hipayet Hosain-[H. Massé]) 

HUDNA, abstract noun from the root f/.d.n. with 
the sense of “‘calm’’, “peace”. Other terms which 
have the same meaning are muwada‘a, musalaha, 
musdlama, and mutdraka, the general meaning of 
which in Islamic law is the abstention of the parties 
concerned from hostilities against each other. The 
process of entering into a peace agreement with 
the enemy is called muhadana or muwada‘a, but the 
instrument of peace is hudna (peace agreement). 

In Islamic legal theory, normal relations between 
the dar al-Islam (q.v.] and the dar al-harb (q.v.] were 
not peaceful, and there existed a state of latent or 
open hostilities which jurists nowadays call a state 
of war. Short intervals of peace were, however, 
permitted by divine legislation (Kur’a4n VIII, 63; 
IX, 1 and others) and the Muslims could establish 
peaceful relationships with non-Muslims, individ- 
ually and collectively, if such a peace was not 
inconsistent with the interests of the Muslims. On 
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the individual level, the kavbi (person from the dar 
al-karb) could enter the dar al-Islam unmolested, 
provided he obtained an amdn ([g.v.] see also 
MUSTA°MIN) beforehand from any believer, whether 
in an official or an unofficial capacity. But as a 
territorial group, the unbelievers could obtain such 
a temporary status only by an official act, either 
directly or indirectly granted by the Imam, which 
conferred upon the inhabitants of the territory whose 
ruler entered into a peace agreement with the 
Muslims the benefits of the aman obtained by a single 
individual. It is clear that the muhddana or muwada‘a 
is, as Kasani observes, a form of aman. But the 
aman is a temporary peace given to an individual 
harbi, although his country is stil! in a state of war 
with Islam, while the muhddana is a temporary 
peace extended to a certain town or a country 
(including its people) by an official act. Hudna in 
Islamic law is thus equivalent to “international 
treaty’? in modern terminology. Its object is to 
suspend the legal effects of hostilities and to provide 
the prerequisite conditions of peace between Muslims 
and non-Muslims, without the latter’s territory 
becoming part of the dar al-Islim. 

The Kuran provided for the Muslims not only the 
possibility of entering into a peace agreement with 
the enemy, but also the obligation to observe the 
terms of the agreement to the end of its specified 
period (Kur’an IX, 4; XVI, 93), once the agreement 
was accepted by the Muslims. This is the principle 
pacta sunt servanda, stressed both in divine legislation 
and juridical writings. Thus hudna in Islamic law 
was established by practice (i.e., agreement and 
consent of the parties concerned) and validated by 
authoritative sources. The treaty-making power 
rested in the hands of the Imam, but this power might 
be delegated to commanders in the field who were em- 
powered to negotiate with the enemy if the latter was 
willing to come to terms with Islam. However, the 
Imam reserved the right to repudiate the treaty if it 
proved to be inconsistent with the interests of the 
Muslims. The Imam’s approval or ratification was, 
therefore, necessary to make the treaty binding upon 
the Muslim community. Even after the treaty was 
ratified, the Imam had the power to terminate the 
treaty by denunciation (nabdh), provided a prior 
notice was sent to the enemy to that effect. The 
Hudaybiya treaty, concluded by the Prophet 
Muhammad with the unbelievers of Mecca in 6/628, 
provided a precedent for subsequent treaties which 
the Prophet’s successors made with non-Muslims. 
Although this treaty was violated within three years 
from the time it was concluded, most jurists concur 
that the maximum period of peace with the enemy 
should not exceed ten years, since it was originally 
agreed that the Hudaybiya treaty should last ten 
years. 

The Prophet and his successors concluded treaties 
with the People of the Book [see AHL AL-KITAB], but 
these treaties were not temporary in nature, since 
both the people and the territory were incorporated 
in the dar al-Islam and the a@hl al-kitab became 
subjects of the Imam. Since these were not required 
to become Muslims, they were regarded as protected 
members of the state and called dhimmis [q.v.]. The 
treaties with ahl al-kitab were, accordingly, not 
strictly international treaties, but covenants (‘ahd) 
or a form of constitutional charters which fall under 
Islamic constitutional law, not under the Islamic law 
of nations (for a model text of such a charter, see 
Shafi’, al-Umm, iv, 118-9). 

An examination of the treaties concluded by the 
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Prophet and his successors leads us to establish 
certain general characteristics which may be summed 
up as follows: (1) the treaties were, on the whole, 
brief and general, and no attempt was made to supply 
details as to their applications; (2) the preamble 
consisted of the basmala (“‘in the name of AlJah”’), the 
names of the parties and their representatives, and 
their titles; (3) treaties were temporary agreements, 
the duration of which was specified, except those 
with @hl al-kitdb, although it was understood that 
a treaty might be renewed; (4) the provisions were 
stated in written form and most jurists are agreed 
that the text of the treaty must be written and 
signed by the parties and often the names of the 
witnesses were added at the end of the text. The 
writing as well as the signing and the dating of the 
treaty are not, strictly speaking, legal prerequisites; 
but Hanafi jurists insisted that treaties, in order to 
be binding, must be written and duly signed. 
Bibliography: Aba Yisuf, Kitab al-Kharddj, 
Cairo 1352, 207-14; Shaybanl, Siyary (a portion of 
Kitab al-Asl), trans. by M. Khadduri as Islamic 
Law of Nations: Shaybani’s Siyar, Baltimore 1966, 
Chapter 5; Sarakhsi, Sharh al-Siyar al-kabir, 
Haydarabad 1336, iv, 2-86; Shafi4, Kitab al-Umm, 
Cairo 1322, iv, 103-25; Tabari, Kitab Ikhtilaf al- 
fukaha@?: Kitab al-Dijthad, etc., ed. J. Schacht, 
Leiden 1933, 14-21; Kasani, Bada‘ al-sana4‘, 
Cairo 1328/1910, vii, 108-10; Ibn Kudama, al- 
Mughni, ed. Rashid Rida, Cairo 1367, viii, 458-67; 
M. Hamidullah, Muslim conduct of state*, Lahore 
1953, chapter 25; Hans Kruse, Al-Shaybani on 
international instruments, in JPakHS, i (1953), 
90-100; M. Khadduri, Law of war and peace in 
Islam, Baltimore 1955, chapter 28. See also ‘aHD 
and suLH. 
(M. KHAppuR!) 
HUDNA, current orthography Hopna, a low- 
lying region in the centre of the upper plains 
of Algeria, at the foot of the mountains of Wen- 
nougha, Hodna and Belezma, and lying open to the 
south-east towards the Saharan region of Zab 
(Biskra). It covers an area of 8,600sq. km and is 
made up of the hills of the Djerr in the north and 
east, immense alluvial plains in part flooded by water 
from the wadis that come down from the chain of 
mountains, a large sebkha of 760 sq. kms and, in the 
south, a sandy region, the Rmel. The country, which 
is very hot in summer and very dry (annual rainfall 
200 to 300 mm), is a sub-desert steppe devoid of alfa- 
grass. It is quite well supplied with water, thanks to a 
number of springs which emerge from the limestone 
mountains, the abundant but very irregular flooding 
by the wadis (Oued el-Leham, el-Ksob, Selman, 
Magra, Barika, Bitham), and the high water-table 
(partly artesian) in the sub-soil. The Hodna has thus 
always been a country of both agriculture and stock- 
breeding, inhabited alike by a sedentary population 
and by nomadic herdsmen. In ancient times it 
formed part of the Roman limes, and a series of towns 
marks the route leading to the east and north from 
the Sebkha, while forts guard the south. In the early 
Middle Ages, along with Zab it formed a military, 
political and economic march for Ifrikiya, facing the 
pastoral steppes of the central Maghrib and the 
Sahara. Fortified agricultural centres, often marking 
the site of ancient cities, are scattered throughout the 
nomads’ pasturages—Tobna (Tubunae), Ngaous 
(Nicivibus), Maggara (Macri); Msila was founded in 
the 4th/1oth century close to the ruins of Zabi; in 
the following century it was momentarily eclipsed by 
Kal‘a, a temporary capital set up in the mountains 
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by the Bani Hammad. The invasions of the Bani 
Hilal in the 5th/rzth century cut off Hodna from 
Ifrikiya but, with Zab, it continued to be a zone of 
influence for the Hafsid rulers of Tunis; its population 
was to some extent reinforced by the settling of 
Riyah nomads, the Athbedj and the Dawawida. 
Towns and cultivation disappeared, except for Msila 
and Ngaous. In the 1oth/16th century the Turks 
brought Hodna into the Beylik of the East (of Con- 
stantine); it was to remain united with the province, 
and later with the French département of Con- 
stantine.—The principal tribes of Hodna are the 
Ouled (awldd) Madhi in the west and the O. Derradj 
in the east; they are very heterogeneous; the O. 
Soltan and the O. ‘Ali from the mountains along the 
eastern border have remained Berber-speaking 
(Chaouia). The essential feature of the economy still 
remains the breeding of sheep, goats and camels: 
summer migration to the upper plateaux of Con- 
stantine entails a semi-nomadism for most of the 
inhabitants. But the fields of wheat and barley 
covered by floodwaters from the wadis are in- 
creasing; so too are irrigated garden-orchards (of 
apricots, figs, olives; date-palms at Mdoukal). The 
collection and sale of the salt of the Djebel Metlili, in 
the south-east, and of the Sebkha, a little handicraft 
and, more particularly, temporary emigration 
towards the towns on the coast and in France help 
the people to exist. Hodna has 100,000 inhabitants, 
and its principal centres are Msila (8,500 inhabi- 
tants), Mdoukal (3,500) and Ngaous (2,000). 
Bibliography: J. Despois, Le Hodna, Paris 

1953. (J. Despots) 

HUDUD, pl. of Happ [9.v.]; see also, for frontier- 
zones and frontier-warfare :‘AWASIM, GHAZI, THUGHUR; 
and for the delimitation of frontiers: TAKRTIT AL- 
HUDUpb. 

HUDUTH a.-‘ALAM, ‘‘the beginning of the 
world”, Hudtth is the masdar of hadatha, which 
signifies: (1) to appear, to arise, to have come into 
being recently; (2) to take place, to happen. With 
Muslim thinkers the term has two meanings: one 
denotes the existence of a thing, after its non- 
existence, in a temporal extension: this is al-kuduth 
al-samani, to which temporal eternity (al-kidam al- 
zama&ni) corresponds. For the mutakallimin, hudith 
al-‘alam bears only the sense of a beginning in time. 
They take this “beginning’’ of the world as their 
basis for proving the existence of God. Al-Ghazili, 
for example, establishes his syllogism as follows: every 
being that has a beginning in time (k@dith) necessarily 
has a cause that brings it into existence; now the 
universe is a being that begins to exist; therefore it 
necessarily has a cause. A detailed analysis of this 
proof can be found in S. L. de Beaurecueil and 
G. C. Anawati, Une preuve de l’existence de Dieu chez 
Ghazzali et S. Thomas, in MIDEO, iii (1956), 207-58. 

The other meaning is that of the hellenizing 
philosophers, in particular Avicenna: hudtith denotes 
contingency, that is to say, the fact of a being’s 
existing after not having existed, but in an ontological 
or essential extension, which does not necessarily 
involve time. This is al-budéth al-dhati. From this 
point of view the faldsifa affirm the hudith al-‘alam 
and its eternity. For details see the article referred 
to above, and also: Dustir al-‘ulama?, Haydarabad 
1333, li, 5-8; Djuwayni-Taftazani, Sharh al-Mawakif 
(al-mawkif al-khdmis fi 'l-ilahiyyat, al-marsad al- 
awwal); Abu ’l-Baki, Kulliyyat, Builak 1281, 166. 

(G. C. ANAWATI) 

HUELVA [see wWALBa]. 

HUESCA [see wasuka]. 


HUFASH, high mountain in South Arabia, 
belonging to the al-Masani‘ range of the Sarat group, 
on the Wadi Surdud near Haraz [g.v.}. It is often 
mentioned by Hamdani, along with the adjacent 
large mountain of Milhan (called after the Himyari 
Milhan b. S‘Awf b. Malik) the real name of which was 
Rayshan. In Hamdani’s time the latter was said to 
possess no fewer than ninety-nine springs and had a 
large mosque (called Masdjid Shahir) on its summit, 
Shahir. It was popularly believed (also according to 
Hamdini) that not far away there lay a treasure 
which many Arabs sought but could never reach, as 
a snake barred the way in the shape of a high moun- 
tain, as soon as they tried to approach it. In Niebuhr’s 
time, Hufash formed a separate district to which 
Djabal Milhan also belonged. Among places of some 
importance in Hufash he mentions Sefekin, a small 
town surrounded by a wall, the residence of the 
Dawla (D6la) and the two villages of Bayt al- 
Nushéli and Bayt al-Shumma. 

Bibliography: Hamdani, 6805.4, 329, 7911-19 
I13a-s) 125g, 126}, 5) 14) 17, 19022, 233 C. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien, 249; Pet. Miit., xxxii 
(1886), Pl. 1. (J. ScHLEIFER) 
aL-HUFUOF, or aL-HuFuir according to an older 

form, and in English most frequently Hofuf, a 
town in eastern Saudi Arabia, capital of the 
oasis of al-Hasa [q.v.]. The name derives from haffa, 
to hiss, or blow (of a wind), and was first given to a 
group of gardens near the old capital of al-Hasa. The 
population is estimated at about 80,000 inhabitants, 
some 40% of whom are Shi‘is. 

Until the 1370’s/1950’s, al-Hufif was surrounded 
by a large wall with a number of defensive towers. 
Six gates gave access to the town. The wall enclosed 
the town’s three main quarters: al-Kit, al-Rifa‘a, and 
al-Na‘athil. Al-Kat, which contained the adminis- 
trative offices, the garrison, and the homes of officers 
and functionaries, was itself fortified by another 
wall and surrounded by a moat. The gradual modern- 
ization of the town has necessitated the demolition 
of most of the walls, and to avoid overcrowding two 
extramural suburbs, al-Salihiyya and al-Rukayyika, 
have grown at the southern edges of al-Hufif and 
have substantial populations. 

Al-Hufif succeeded al-Hasa, which itself had suc- 
ceeded Hadjar, as the administrative centre of the 
oasis as well as of the region which since 1371/1952 
has been called the Eastern Province of Saudi 
Arabia. During the Turkish occupation, 1289/1871 
to 1322/1913, al-Hufif was the residence of the Muta- 
sarrif Pasha, who governed the sandjak of al-Hasa 
(misnamed Nedjd) under the jurisdiction of Basra, 
After the conquest of al-Hufif by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Ibn Suid in 1322/1913, the town continued to be 
the provincial administration centre until 1371/1952 
when the capital was moved to al-Dammam [g.v.]. 

Besides its administrative functions, al-Hufif, as 
the capital of Saudi Arabia’s richest and largest oasis, 
has long been an important trade and manufacturing 
centre. Its production of textiles, coffee-pots, wea- 
pons, and jewellery was long well known in the Persian 
Gulf, and its weekly Thursday market still attracts 
large crowds from the entire province. Al-Hufif is 
now connected by asphalted road and by railroad 
with both the provincial capital at al-Dammam and 
the national capital at al-Riyad. 

Bibliography: Admiralty, Iraq and the Persian 
Gulf, London 1944; H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab 
of the Desert, London 1949; M. de Goeje, Mémoire 
sur les Carmathes du Bahrain, Leiden 1886; R. 
Lebkicher, G. Rentz, M. Steineke, et al., Aramco 
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Handbook, The Netherlands 1960; J. C. Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ‘Oman and Central 
Arabia, Calcutta 1908; Muhammad Ibn Bulayhid, 
Sahih al-akhbdr, Cairo 1370-3; Nasir-i-Khusraw, 
Safar name, ed. Schefer, Paris 1881; F. S. Vidal, 
The Oasis of al-Hasa, New York 1955; F. Wiisten- 
feld, Bakrein und Jemama, in Abh. d. K. Ges. d. 
Wiss. 24 Gétt., 1874. (F. S. Viva) 
HUKEM (a., pl. a&kam), verbal noun of fakama, 
which originally means ‘to withhold, restrain, 
prevent”, is used in a number of technical meanings 
in the field of religious law {see AHKAM], philosophy 
(see below, I), and grammar (see below, II). On the 
different meanings of the term kukm, see Dict. of 
technical terms, i, 372 ff.; L. Gauthier, La racine 


arabe poe et ses dérivés, in Homenaje a Don Fr. Code- 


va, Saragossa 1904, 435-54. 

I, Hukm means in philosophy, the judgement or 
act by which the mind affirms or denies one thing 
with regard to another, and thus unites or separates 
them. According to al-Djurdjani, it is “the act of 
establishing a relation between one thing and another 
by affirmation or denial” (Ta‘vifat). Ibn Rushd 
explains the combining of certain concepts which 
are judged in relationship to one another, which is 
then accomplished by the mind, as an act of the 
reasoning faculty, which follows, by a necessity of 
this faculty itself, from the comprehension of the 
concept. The Ikhwan al-safa? had already noticed 
this necessity: “Judgement on things is the 
product of the intelligence. (...) A man may say the 
opposite of what he knows, but he cannot know the 
opposite of what he understands (ya‘kilu)’”. The 
word hukm covers both the meaning of tasdik, a 
judgement that a certain statement is true and 
approved, and fakdhib, a judgement that a certain 
statement is false and denied. 

Arab logic studies hukm not in itself, but in relation 
to the proposition, 4.¢., a statement which expresses 
a judgement. Ibn Sina describes the proposition thus: 
“Any statement in which a relation is established 
between two things in such a way that either a 
truthful or an untruthful judgement follows from 
them” (Nadjat, 17). And further: “The attributive 
proposition is of such a kind that, by uttering it, we 
enunciate a judgement either affirming or denying 
that a certain thing either is or is not another” 
(Ddaneshname, 53, French trans., 36-7). 

A judgement is expressed only in those proposi- 
tions which demand either assent or denial, those 
in which the utterer of the statement can be called 
either truthful or untruthful; but this does not in- 
clude someone who asks a question, makes a plea, or 
expresses a wish or hope. Three sorts of propositions 
formulate a judgement, ‘“‘because the judgments 
(ahkdm) which are connected with assent (tasdik) are 
three in number”: either the judgement refers to a 
mufrad, a simple [attribution], and is of the kind 
which some call fami, attributive [judgement]; e.g. 
“the body is—or is not—created”’. Or it refers to a 
fact dependent on a certain condition and is known as 
Sharti, conditional. But this can occur in two different 
ways. In the first case, the condition involves only 
one consequence, either positive or negative: the 
judgement is then expressed in a conjunctive con- 
ditional proposition (muttasila); e.g. “if the sun rises 
it is daylight’. In the second case, the consequent 
implies an alternative of which one member necessar- 
ily excludes the other; ¢.g., ‘This number is either odd 
or even’’; the statement of such a judgement is 
called a “disjunctive conditional proposition” 


(munfasila) (Mantik al-mashrikiyyin, 60-1, see also 
62). This passage is among the few which make of 
the judgement the central point of explanation; it is 
not even mentioned in a closely related text (Iskardt, 
22-3; Fr. trans., 114-6). This theory of conditional 
judgement and those of the proposition and syllogism 
which arise from it, are not of Aristotelian inspiration. 
Together with other indications, they pose the pro- 
blem of other sources, notably Stoic, of Arab philo- 
sophy. 

“The definite proposition has four forms’’ according 
as “the judgement applies to all by way of affirm- 
ation”, then it is ‘‘a universally affirmative state- 
ment’, or “applies to all by way of negation”, “a 
universally negative one’’, or “applies to some by 
way of affirmation” or ‘‘to some by way of negation,” 
particular propositions either affirmative or negative. 
Moreover ‘‘an indefinite judgement is the same as 
a particular judgement”’. According to another series 
of distinctions, the judgement expressed in any 
proposition is either necessary, possible, or impossible, 
the necessary being to some degree included in the 
possible (Ddaneshnadme, 35-45, trans. 36-41; Mantik, 
63 and Nadjat, 19-20). Nadjat, 18, explains the sub- 
ject and the predicate in connexion with their place 
in the judgement. 

Hukm means also sensory intuition, where assent 
of the mind immediately follows perception, e.g. 
“our judgement that fire burns”; the judgement of 
experience which follows repeated sensory intuitions, 
é.g., “our judgement that a blow administered with 
a piece of wood is painful”; the practical judgement, 
e.g., “our judgement that the sun exists’; the 
judgement which follows a strong intellectual in- 
tuition (the principle of the discovery of a scientific 
explanation); the judgement that follows on the 
fundamentals of what our education has taught us 
without that having compelling force on our intelli- 
gence as such, ¢.g. “‘our judgement that it is wicked 
to steal the property of another’’. But in order to 
distinguish judgements relating to first principles, 
by an absolute necessity of the human mind, Ibn 
Sina uses kada>, which expresses the ineluctable 
character of the act, ¢.g., “our judgement that the 
whole is greater than the part” (Ishdrat, 56-9, trans. 
176-80), 

In the statement of the attributive proposition, 
and therefore in the formulation of the judgement, 
there is an important difference between Persian, 
where the grammatical copula is explicit, as in Euro- 
pean languages, and Arabic where it can be omitted. 
It nevertheless exists in the mind, and the two 
juxtaposed terms of the bipartite statement are set 
forth as a judgement and a proposition only if 
the copulative—verb or personal pronoun—is under- 
stood by implication (Ishdrdat, 27, trans. 126-7). 

Bibliography: The references in the text refer 
to the following editions: Ibn Sina, Nadjat, Cairo 

1331/1913; K. al-Ishdrat wa ’l-tanbihat, ed. Forget, 

Leiden 1892; French trans. A.-M. Goichon, Paris 

1951; Ddaneshnadme, Tehran 1331s./1371h., French 

trans. Achéna and Massé, Paris 1955; Man{sk al- 

mashrikiyyin, Cairo 1328/1910. The logic of the 
proposition, in the edition of the Skifa@? begun in 

Cairo, has still to be published. Rasa il Ikhwan 

al-safa, ed. 1957, i, 426; Ibn Rushd, Kitab al- 

Nafs, ed. A. F. al-Ahwani, Cairo 1950, 68. 

(A.-M. GorcHon) 

II. In grammar, ukm can be understood only if the 
term, in the world of thought of the Arab grammar- 
ians, is assigned its proper place in the whole gram- 
matical system that they elaborated. In this system, 
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the Arabic language is considered as a logical and 
harmonious entity, subjected to the rules of wisdom, 
intelligence and justice. The organization of this 
entity has been achieved especially: 

(a) by the establishment of hierarchies (see es- 
pecially K. al-Insaf, 35, lines 14-6), of subordinations: 
the governing power of the verbs is the strongest; 
among the hkurdf, the particles governing nouns, 
“awdmil al-asma>, are stronger than the particles 
governing verbs (op. cit., 233, 3), etc.; among the 
words, there are primary forms: a typical example 
is the masdar, called masdar because it is the ‘‘origin”’ 
of the other forms of the verb (see question 28 of the 
K. al-Insaf); we may also cite the singular considered 
as prior to and stronger than its corresponding inter- 
nal plural or plurals. These last considerations in- 
fluence the explanation of syntactical relationships. 

(b) by the search for the as/, the base: the basic 
meaning of words, of grammatical constructions: 
‘we [the Basrans] are attached to the as/, and he who 
is attached to the asi is exempted from establishing 
the proof (al-dalil)” (op. cit., 199, 1); pointing out 
this asi is as it were a conclusive argument (cf. in the 
Luma‘ al-adilla, of the same author, 106, line 11). 
Examples: for aw, Insaf, 198, 19; for the vocative 
form allahumma, ibid., 151, 19. In the case of words, 
one determines its basic position, its martaba or 
rutba, that is to say its ‘‘rank”’. This rank is a conse- 
quence of the preceding factors, or may be simply an 
affirmation, sanctioned by the consensus (idjmda‘) 
of the grammarians (of Basra), but it is a particularly 
important element of the system; for it is exactly at 
its martaba in which it is placed that the word exer- 
cises or has to exercise its hukm.—Besides this, there 
is an extensive use of kiyds. 

As for kukm, it means: (i) the proper function which 
the word performs at its martaba in which it is placed, 
its activity; (ii) the proper function to be performed 
by the word at its martaba in which it is placed. It 
may be translated by “part played or to be played”, 
but this translation gives no indication of the whole 
system in which hkukm is involved. The distinction 
indicated may sometimes not be obvious in the use 
of hukm in the texts; there are times when it can be 
taken in the one sense or the other. The following 
examples allow this distinction to be clearly recog- 
nised: 

For (i): (a) Insa@f, 121, 19-24 (cf. 39, 20-1): lawla 
(= law + la) is compounded (rukkibat); the word loses 
the hukm (specific activity) of its components and 
acquires a new hukm (a new activity); therefore this 
is compared with the adwiya, remedies, which are 
compounded of various ingredients: their compound- 
ing annuls the hukm (efficiency) of each one in its 
separate state, and confers upon them a new hukm 
(power to act). According to the present example, 
it should be understood not to mean “‘intrinsic 
task in performance’, but rather “faculty, power of 
acting in respect of some specific task”, which would 
introduce an ontological aspect. 

(b) Insaf, 178, 10-12: in an oath one can say amu 
‘ahi. The asl is aymunu ‘ahi; ya? sdkina has 
been suppressed, but, as this suppression was not 
necessary, its kukm (activity) remains. 

(c) Insaf, 199, 11-12: to be astonished one must 
first know; this is why it can be said, in determining 
the meaning of al-ta‘adjdjub: ma zahara hukmuh wa- 
khafiya sababuh, “its intrinsic task has not [yet] ap- 
peared and its cause is [still] hidden’’. 

(d) Insaf, 123, 15-6: on the subject of tilda, the 
particle denoting exception: i#/@ cannot have the 
meaning of wa-ld, for illa with the meaning of 





“except’’ excludes the word following from the 
hukm (field of activity) of the preceding one; but 
wa- joins together; and in joining together it necessi- 
tates (yaktad?) the introduction of the word following 
into the kukm (task being performed) of the preceding 
one. 

For (ii): (a) Insa@f, 175, 12-3: in the construction la- 
sayd"* afdalu, the grammarians of Kifa perceive a 
lam coming after an oath (wa-’lUahi) which is not 
expressed. The Basrans regard it as the lam al- 
ibtida’, Their argument against the Kifans is: if the 
lam in question were the lam of the oath (djawab al- 
kasam), its hukm (task to be fulfilled) would be to 
cancel the governing influence of the verb zanna, 
when it is introduced into the phrase; one says zanantu 
zayd"" kaim®", and with the lam: zanantu la- 
sayd*" ka?im*"; now the khukm (task to be fulfilled) 
of the lam al-kasam (lam of the oath) fi kull mawdt‘, 
in any circumstances, is to exert no governing in- 
fluence, either before or after it. 

(b) Insadf, 173, 15: a-llahi ma fa‘altu kadha. This 
form of oath can be used only with the divine name 
Allah: wa-’khtisds hadha ’l-ism bi-hddha 'l-hukm 
ka-’khtisds lata bi-hin‘, “‘and the particular use of this 
name for this kukm (task to be fulfilled = vocative 
with the particle a) is the same as the particular use 
of lata with hina.” 

(c) Insaf, 184, 23 and 185, 1: one says, marartu 
bi-kila akhawayka, and marartu bi-hima kilayhima, 
wa-kadhdalika hukm idafat kilta ila ’l-muzhar wa-’l- 
mudmar, “‘so this is the hukm (task to be fulfilled) of 
the grammatical annexion (in an idafa) of Ril(t)d toa 
noun (muzhar) and a pronoun (mudmar)’’. 

Other examples can easily be found in grammatical 
literature; thus: al-Zadjdjadji, al-Djumal, 129, line 3, 
312, foot; al-Zamakhshari, Mufassal*, § 517, title of 
§ 667; Ibn Ya‘ish, 187, line 13, 628, 1. 3, 1144, Il. 
20-1; Ibn Dijinni, Sirr sind‘a, i, 35,1. 2; Ibn al-Hadjib, 
in Sharh al-Kafiya of Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi, i, 
297, 1. 4. 

In determining the meaning of khukm, we have 
restricted ourselves to a single author, Ibn al- 
Anbari, in a work of unique importance for the me- 
thod of the Arab grammarians, his Kitab al-Insaf. 
All the examples given refer to arguments of the 
Basrans; but at Insdf, 92, 18-21, it is the Kifans 
who are speaking: ‘‘... because we say: that is per- 
mitted only because the huraf (particles), when they 
are compound (rukkibat), have their hukm changed, 
after their being compounded, from what it was 
before they were compounded; do you not see that in 
the case of hal that which follows after it is not per- 
mitted to exercise a governing influence over what 
comes before it, whereas when it is compounded with 
la and when the sense of exhortation (ma‘nd al-tahdid) 
has penetrated into it, this particular kukm is changed 
from what it was before the compounding; it is then 
permitted that what follows after it should exert a 
governing influence over what comes before it, and 
that one should say zayd** halla darabta’’. The first 
use of hukm can be compared with that of i (a). The 
second use of kukm, which refers to the behaviour of 
hal before the compound is formed, could have the 
meaning of “task being performed”. But as the 
Kifans do not accept the doctrine of the martaba or 
this system of Basra mentioned above (see G. Weil, 
Einleitung, 30-1), it is natural that they should under- 
stand kukm in a more ordinary sense, as when we 
translate it by “‘part to play”. 

The word in its martaba possesses a right, hakk, to 
give due weight to its kukm, according to whether it 
accomplishes its task partially or wholly. This is the 
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hakk al-hukm, as Ibn Ya‘ish says (1071, 1. 11), “the j 


right of hukm”. The word is thus endowed with a sort 
of juridical personality. A good example, the case 
of the fail (Muf.?, § 20), will help us to enter into 
this highly individual systematization: the fa“ is 
that on which a verb or word comparable with a verb 
depends [usida ilayhi] [this is its definition in gram- 
matical logic], which is always placed before it [this 
is its martaba]: daraba zayd“*; hakkuh al-raf‘, “its 
right and its duty is to be put into the nominative”; 
and its rafi‘, the Sadmil occasioning this use of the 
nominative, is that which depends on it—al-musnad, 
the verb itself. Thus we have, for the fa‘il: definition, 
martaba, right, Samil. The kukm is not expressly in- 
dicated; according to the explanations of Ibn Ya‘ish 
for this § 20 (89, lines 15-6), it is the grammatical rdle 
indicated above: to receive the isndd of the verb, in 
its position in the martaba. 

The fail must come after the verb, this is its 
fundamental place, its asl, its mariaba, lPannahi ka’l- 
djuz? minhu, “because it is as it were a part of it’’ 
this is the justification of the martaba]. Placed before 
the verb, the fa%l has left its martaba: zayd** 
daraba; its hukm is attained, and also the possession 
of its rights. The true fa‘il is then its representative: 
a pronoun, a damir, not expressed, but present in the 
verb: fa-tanwi fi daraba fail*" wa-huwa damir yar- 
dji‘u ila zayd’* (§ 21). [To understand this, it may 
help to compare the French turn of phrase ‘‘Zayd 
il a frappé”]. The raf‘ is no longer assured to this 
fail mukaddam ‘ala fitlihi, placed before its verb: 
it may be liable to undergo the ‘amal, the governing 
influence of a harf assimilated to a verb, such as 
inna, which will put it in the nasb: inna zayd*" 
daraba (see Ibn Ya‘ish, 89, 17). 

In other respects, in grammar, the hukm is an 
essential element in the system of the kiyds. Indeed 
the kids (see its definition in the Luma‘ al-adilla of 
Ibn al-Anbari, Damascus 1377/1957, 93) involves a 
communication of kukm, from the a@s/ to the far‘, in 
accordance with the recognized resemblance between 
the far® and the asi, by virtue of the principle (enun- 
ciated, ibid., 109, lines 16-7) that the resemblance 
necessitates a similarity of hukm. 

On this relationship between resemblance and 
hukm, see also the chapter of al-Suyiti, al-Ashbah 
wa’l-nazair fi ’l-nahw*, Haydarabad 1359, i, 217-22. 
On some different behaviours of kukm, see Ibn 
Dijinni, Khasa?is, iii, 51-6, 59-67, 157-64, and the 
chapter of al-Suyiti, op. cit., 221. 

If such is the meaning of kukm in grammar, why 
then the choice of such a word for such a meaning? 
In fact, kukm is the infinitive of khakama yahkumu 
hukm*" “to pronounce a sentence’’, with b7- ‘‘on’”, 
with i- ‘tin favour of’, with ‘ala ‘‘against”. In law, 
hukm means “‘judge’s decision, his judgement in a 
disputed question and also in a less litigious matter 
like the nomination of a guardian”. Hukm in gram- 
mar, into which the concepts of law penetrate, must 
itself also imply the expression of an authoritative 
decision, a judgement. In the background of hukm 
there is indeed the idea of the divine origin of lan- 
guage, which is waky wa-tawkif ‘closed revelation” 
(see H. Fleisch, in Oriens, 1963) and, more particul- 
arly for the Muslim Arab grammarian, the belief in 
the Arabic language as the organ of expression of 
the divine Absolute in the Kur’an, kalam Allah (in 
this connexion, see, in Mufassal*®, § 522, Ibn Ya‘ish, 
1123, lines 14 ff., the audacity, a/-djur’a ‘ala-"llah 
(Muf.], al-ikdam ‘ala kalam Allah [1.Y.], which was 
alleged against al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf). In this kalam 
Allah, this utterance of Allah, the word can accom- 


plish only the task allotted to it by the decision of 
the Wadi‘, its sovereign Founder. Hukm “judgment” 
is to be understood in the passive sense, which the 
infinitive can have—judgement on the word in 
relation to its activity, the task it has to perform. 

The plural of kukm is abkadm, in the event of a 
plurality of hukm, e.g., Insaf, 64, line 13, 76, line 4; or 
Ibn Hisham al-Ansari, in the Shark of his Shudhir 
al-dhahab (Cairo 1371/1951, 416, line 7); but this 
seldom occurs in the current texts. It is not rare in 
chapter-headings, ¢.g., al-Dani, Kitdb al-Nukat 
(Biblioth. Islam., iii), 140, 142, 144, 146, 147; Ibn 
Djinni, Khasa@ is, ii, Cairo 1374/1955, 108; al-Zadj- 
djadji, al-Djumal, 277, ahkam al-hamza fi’l-khatt (cf. 
al-Dani, Mukni‘ (Biblioth. Islam., iii), 63). The mean- 
ing can be expanded and so translated by “behaviour, 
situation, conditions”, while in the previous example 
it would be ‘‘situation of the kamza in writing”’. 

Bibliography: G. Weil, Abu ’l-Barakat Ibn 
al-Anbari, Die Grammatischen Streitfragen der 
Basrer und Kufer, Leiden 1913, Kitab al-Insaf fi 
mas@il al-khilaf bayna 'l-nahwiyyin al-basriyyin 
wa'l-kifiyyin, Einleitung, pp. 1-93, particularly 
15; idem, Zum Verstandnis der Methode der mos- 
lemischen Grammatiker, in Festschrift Sachau, 
Berlin 1915, 380-92; H. Fleisch, Tratté de philologie 
arabe, Beirut 1961, 1-18. In addition, the authors 
cited in the text. (H. FLEtscu) 
On the political and administrative use of hukm, 

see AHKAM, DIPLOMATIC, FARMAN. 

HUKOK, pl. of naxx [y.v.], legal mghts or claims, 
and corresponding obligations, in the religious law 
of Islam. One distinguishes the kukék Allah, the 
rights or claims of Allah, ¢.g., the add [q.v.] punish- 
ments, and the hukik al-ddamiyyin, private, and 
essentially civil, rights or claims. Used of things, 
hukuk signifies the accessories necessarily belonging 
to them, such as the privy and the kitchen of a house, 
and servitudes in general; this term is of common 
occurrence in the legal formularies (skurdt [q.v.]). 
In contemporary terminology, hukdk means merely 
“law” in the modern meaning of the term, and 
Kulliyyat al-Hukik is “Faculty of Law’.—In the 
terminology of the Sifis, hukiék al-nafs denotes the 
essential requirements for the existence of the soul, 
as opposed to any additional elements which are 
called huziuz. . 

Bibliography : Mixha’il ‘Id al-Bustani, Mardji‘ 
al-jullab, Beirut 1914, 39-41; J. Schacht, Imtro- 
duction to Islamic Law, index, s.vv. hakk adam 
and hakk Allah; Tahanawi, Dictionary of the 
technical terms, s.v. hukuk al-nafs. (ED.) 
HUKUMA, in modern Arabic “government”. 

Like many political neologisms in Islamic languages, 
the word seems to have been first used in its modern 
sense in rgth century Turkey, and to have passed 
from Turkish into Arabic and other languages. 
Huktima comes from the Arabic root %.k.m, with 
the meaning “‘to judge, adjudicate” (cf. the related 
meaning, dominant in Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages, of wisdom. See HIKMA). In classical usage 
the verbal noun khukima means the act or office of 
adjudication, of dispensing justice, whether by a 
sovereign, a judge, or an arbitrator, as for example 
in some enumerations of the hereditary functions of 
Kuraysh in Mecca (the Jerusalem concordance lists 
occurrences in TA, ix, 68, 1. 9; LA, xiv, 95, 1. 17, xv, 
31, 1. 24, 177, ll. 11 and 16, 304, 1. 25; xvi, 41, 1. 13; 
Aghani*, xi, 63, ll. 4-5, 165, 1. 7; xiii, 134, L1; 
references communicated by Dr. M. J. Kister. The 
last example is particularly clear: fa-?innaka kaa" 
b7’l-hukdmati ‘alim. Other examples in Ibn Kutayba, 
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“Uyin al-akhbar, Cairo ed., i, 67, 1. 11; al-Djahiz, 
Tarbi‘, § 20. Cf. the oft-cited dictum, attributed to 
the Prophet, that “fan hour of justice in judgment 
[mot government] is better than sixty years of 
worship”; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Ikd al-farid, i, 
Cairo 1953, 5). 

In time, the root &.k.m came to be used more and 
more frequently in the sense of political, as well as 
judicial, authority. Under the Seldjiiks and after, 
the term hukiéma (Pers. and Turkish hukdémat, 
hukimet) denotes the office or function of governor- 
ship, usually provincial or local. In Ottoman times, 
in addition to the judicial sense, it is normally used to 
indicate the seizure, tenure or term of office (miiddet-i 
hukiéimet) of a governor. A special use occurs in the 
Kurdish lands, where we find a number of regions 
called hukimet listed among the components of 
certain Ottoman eydlets. These are hereditary 
sanjaks, under Kurdish chiefs, with a large measure 
of political and financial autonomy (‘Ayn-i ‘Ali, 
Kawdnin-i Al-i ‘Othman, Istanbul 1280, 29-30; 
Hammer, Staatsverfassung, ii, 245, 263-4, 277; 
Gibb and Bowen, i/1, 163, 203). By the end of the 
12th/18th century the word seems to have acquired 
the more general sense of rule, the exercise of author- 
ity. Thus, in the letter of Menou to the Diwan in 
Cairo, dated 15 Sha‘ban 1215/11 January 1801, he 
is described as the commander of the armies of the 
French republic (dawlat djumhiér) in the East, and 
the representative of its authority (mugahir hukd- 
matitha) in Egypt (Djabarti, Mughir al-takdis, 
Cairo n.d., ii, 91). In the Turkish translation of 
Botta’s Storia d'Italia (Bonapart ta’rikhi, Cairo 1249/ 
1834, repr. Istanbul 1293/1876, 4, 6, 10, 13, 16, 17, 33, 
etc.) hukdmet is commonly used in the senses of 
rule, political authority, dominion, and occasionally 
régime; it has the same meaning in the Arabic trans- 
lation of the first part of William Robertson’s History 
of the reign of Charles V (Ithaf al-mulak ..., Bilak 
1258/1842; cf. Shayyal, Tavikh al-tardjama..., 
Cairo 1951, 221). This usage appears to have been 
new in Arabic. The unpublished Arabic translation 
of Machiavelli’s Prince made in 1824-5, as cited 
by Shayy4l (zbid., 216), still uses the words siydda 
and amiriyya; and even Shaykh Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi, 
in his translation of the French constitutional char- 
ter, still renders ‘gouvernement’ by tadbir al-mamlaka 
(Takhlis al-ibriz, [1st ed. 1250/1834], ed. Mahdi 
SAllam et al., Cairo n.d. [? 1958], 142). 

In the early 19th century the word acquired a 
new meaning, derived from Europe—government, 
in the sense of the group of men exercising the au- 
thority of the state. Sadik Rif‘at, in his political 
writings, still frequently uses the word kukiémet in 
the sense of type of government, régime. In an essay 
written ca. 1837, he goes a step further, and speaks 
of diiwel-i Avrupa huktimetleri—the governments 
of the states of Europe (Avurupanin ahwaline da@ir 
visale, 5, in Miintekhabat-i dthar-i Rif‘at Pasha, 
Istanbul n.d.). Thereafter both Turkish and Arabic, 
following European practice, maintain this distinc- 
tion between the state (devlet, dawla) and the go- 
vernment (hukimet, hukima), and at the same time 
continue to use the word kuktéma in the general, 
abstract sense of government, régime (see Djewdet, 
Ta°rikk*, i, Istanbul 1309, 17-20; Husayn al-Marsafi, 
al-Kilam al-thaman, Cairo 1298, 30-5). Persian, 
however, has not adopted this distinction, and still 
uses dawlat for both the state and the government, 
while kuktimat has the more general sense of political 
authority. (B. Lewis) 
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Government in the Islamic states before the 19th 
century is examined in the articles on KHILAFa, 
SULTAN, wazir, etc. The articles that follow here 
are concerned with the introduction and develop- 
ment of the modern apparatus of government in the 
Igth and zoth centuries. See further DyaM‘iyva, 
DJUMHURIYYA, DUSTOUR, HIZB, etc. 


i—OTTOMAN EmpPiRE 


The introduction of the modern European type of 
governmental apparatus in the Ottoman Empire 
began in the reign of Sultan Mahmid I [¢.v.], 1808-39. 
He came to the throne at a particularly critical 
period of Ottoman history, when the authority of the 
central government was almost non-existent. The 
a‘yan and derebeys [gq.v.] were supreme in the 
peripheral provinces of the Empire, while the 
Janissaries continued to terrorize the capital. 
Mahmid’s first task, therefore, was to restore the 
authority of the centre, and in this he was largely 
successful during the first half of his reign. The 
Janissaries, who had become the main stumbling 
block to military reform—and all other reform was 
incidental to this, were suppressed in 1826, when 
they rebelled against the measure to establish a new 
style army. Their destruction marked the end of the 
purely military phase in Turkish modernization, 
and Mahmid was now able to proceed with the 
reform of institutions. 

The Ser‘asker replaced the Agha of the Janissaries 
[see BAB-1 SER‘ASKERI]. He performed the functions 
of a commander in chief and Minister of War; by the 
end of the 19th century the Ser‘asker was occasionally 
a civilian appointment (see Shaykh al-Islam Djemal 
al-Din, Khatirat-i siyasiyye, Cairo 1917, 10-12). But 
it was only after the revolution of 1908 that the 
Ser‘askerate was transformed into the War Ministry. 
The religious institution was also bureaucratized and 
brought firmly under the Sultan’s control. This was 
marked by the creation of an official office for the 
Shaykh al-Islam known as the Bab-i Mashikhat [q.v.} 
or Fetwakhane. Mahmid ended the financial in- 
dependence of the religious institution by setting up 
an inspectorate of the wakfs, which later became a 
ministry. The Shaykh al-Islim was now no more 
than a civil servant with advisory and consultative 
functions. After the introduction of the cabinet 
system, he became a member of the cabinet, though 
he enjoyed the privilege of being appointed directly 
by the Sultan and not by the Grand Vizier. 

In 1835 Mahmid turned his attention to the 
Sublime Porte [see BAs-1 ALY], for the past two 
centuries the very heart of Ottoman government. 
The old office of the Kahya first became the Ministry 
of Civil Affairs (Milkiyye) and later the Ministry of 
the Interior (Dakhiliyye Negareti), while the office of 
Reis al-EKittéb became the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (Kharidjiyye Negarett), Two years later (1837) 
the Defterdarlik was transformed into the Ministry 
of Finance. These ministers assumed many of the 
prerogatives traditionally belonging to the Grand 
Vizier, and the abolition of that title was, therefore, 
no more than the reflection of his declining position. 
On 30 March 1838 the Grand Vizier (Sadr-i a‘zgam) 
was given the modern title of Prime Minister 
(Bashwekil) and in the Council of Ministers he became 
primus inter pares. But the new title was dropped in 
the following year; despite brief reappearances in 
the period 1878-82, it came into permanent use only 
after the fall of the Empire, when at times it took the 
form of Basbakan. 

Mahmiid’s reforms and innovations in government 
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were not intended as an exercise in western govern- 
mental practice. Their prime aim was to centralize 
and consolidate in the person of the Sultan the power 
released by the break-up of the traditional order. As 
the central government grew stronger and more 
confident it increased its area of activity. The 
Ministry of Public Works was set up in 1839. With 
the steady secularization of government following 
the Imperial Rescripts of 1839 and 1856 [see 
TANZIMAT] and the promulgation of the constitution 
of 1876 the government extended its control over 
areas which had been part of the religious domain. 
A Ministry of Education was set up in 1857 and a 
Ministry of Justice in 1879. Police duties had already 
been taken away from the Ser‘asker in 1845, and in 
1870 the Ministry of Police was established [see 
DPABTIYYa], The Ser‘askerate was renamed Ministry 
of War in 1879, but this was soon dropped in the 
interest of tradition and was only re-adopted by 
‘Abd al-Hamid on 22 July 1908 as a concession to 
the constitutionalists. The nucleus of a European 
type of governmental structure was formed by the 
creation of these departments. There were later 
additions, such as the Ministry of Trade and Agri- 
culture [see FILAHA, iv, 908b], the Ministry of Posts 
and Telegraphs [see posta], the Ministry of Marine 
[see BAHRIYYA, iii, 948b], and in 1918 the Ministry 
of Food. 

But the introduction of ministers and ministries 
with European titles did not at once lead to the 
practice of Western government with ministerial 
responsibility. Just as these modern institutions had 
emerged as a result of growing centralization and 
the increased power of the Sultan, so ministerial 
responsibility was to be the outcome of the Sultan’s 
declining position and the emergence of a new 
bureaucratic élite, itself the child of centralization 
and determined to have a share in the government. 

Consultation (meshweret [see MASHWARA]) has 
always been regarded as a fundamental principle of 
Islamic government. Its réle in the Ottoman State, 
however, always depended on the relative strength of 
the Sultan and his ministers. Thus, under Mahmid, 
the Privy Council (Medjlis-i Khass) represented 
little more than the Sultan’s will; he appointed and 
dismissed its ministers. But the gradual modernizat- 
ion of the government and the growing complexity 
of the administration led to the formation of specialist 
bodies such as the Council of Justice, the Council of 
Reform and the Council of Military Affairs. All this 
increased the importance and independence of 
ministers and their committees, and in time, such 
ministers as Fu?4d Pasha [g.v.} and ‘Ali Pasha [¢.v.] 
were even able to challenge the authority of the Sultan. 

It was the Constitution of 1876 which first gave 
legal recognition to a Council of Ministers presided 
over by the Grand Vizier and dealing with ‘“‘all 
important matters of State, both internal and 
external” (article 28). Now for the first time there 
was a cabinet but no cabinet responsibility. The 
Sultan continued to appoint the Grand Vizier and 
the Shaykh al-Islam and to nominate the other 
ministers by Imperial irdde (article 27). All ministers 
were individually responsible to him (article 30). The 
principle of cabinet government had been firmly 
established; the support to make it a practical 
reality was stil] missing. Parliament was inexperien- 
ced and divided and the Sultan retained full control. 
He promulgated the Constitution in 1876. In 1877 he 


revealed his complete authority by proroguing . 


parliament and putting the Constitution in abeyance 
for the next thirty years. 
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After the revolution of July 1908 the Imperial 
Charter (Khaff+ Hiimaytin) of 1 August was an 
important landmark in the evolution of the cabinet 
system of Turkey. Article 10 of this Charter conceded 
to the Grand Vizier the right to appoint all ministers 
other than the Ministers of War and Marine, who, 
like the Grand Vizier and the Shayxh al-Islam, were 
to be appointed by the Sultan. The Young Turks, 
not satisfied with this concession, forced the Sultan 
to surrender his prerogatives of appointing ministers 
other than the Grand Vizier and the Shaykh al-Islam. 
The constitutional amendments of 1909 made the 
Grand Vizier responsible for forming the cabinet 
{article 27; amendments to the 1876 Constitution 
are given in A.S. Gdéziibiiyiik and Suna Kili, Térk 
Anayasa metinleri, Ankara 1957, 70-3; see also 
DustTUR). For the first time the principle of collec- 
tive responsibility of the ministers for the overall 
policy of the government was stated (article 30). 
The Sultan became a figure-head and power passed 
into the hands of the ministers and parliament. 
Right through the decade (1908-18) the Young Turks 
struggled to define the legal relationship between the 
Cabinet, the Sultan and Parliament. 

Perhaps the most important effect of the intro- 
duction of a modern governmental structure was the 
creation of a new civil service and the growth of a 
bureaucratic class. It was easy to establish a Euro- 
pean type ministry; the real problem was manning 
it with officials having a modern outlook. And 
wherever a traditional institution was replaced by a 
modern one there arose the need for men with a 
modern education. Mahmiid had opened the Trans- 
lation Bureau (Terdjitime Odasi [q.v.]}, where Turks 
learned the languages of Europe and replaced the 
traditional Greek dragomans. In the same way, train- 
ed revenue collectors had to be found to replace the 
old taxfarmer (miiltezim) and provincial administra- 
tors to rule in place of the a‘yam and derebeys. A 
civil service school (Mekteb-t Milkiyye) was set up 
to provide men for the new ministries, but the 
problem of recruitment remained acute into the 
present century. 

By the 1850s the civil service had become stratified. 
Recruitment was by patronage and apprenticeship, 
making the bureaucracy a closed shop. In many 
ways it soon became traditional in outlook, so much 
so that the present-day bureaucracy of Turkey 
seems to have inherited some of this traditionalism. 
But in the latter half of the 19th century, right up 
to the fall of the Empire, the new-style bureaucrat 
had replaced the soldier as the spearhead of modern- 
ization in the Ottoman Empire. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text, see ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
Sheref, Ta?rikh-t Dewlet-i ‘SOthmaniyye, 2 vols., 
Istanbul 1309, and idem, Ta’rikh musdahabelert, 
Istanbul 1340. The first is a general survey of the 
period, while the second work is a series of essays 
on personalities and events in the 19th and early 
2oth centuries. See also Ahmed Lutfi, Ta°vikh-i 
Lutft, 8 vols., Istanbul 1290-1328 (not seen); 
Mustafa Niri Pasha, Neta:dj al-wukié‘at, 4 vols., 
Istanbul 1294-1327; and Ahmed Djewdet Pasha, 
Tezdkir, ed. Cavid Baysun (Ankara 1953- ); 
idem, Ma‘réddt, in TOEM, 78-93. The best 
modern historical survey for the period 1826-1907 
is Enver Ziya Karal, Osmanl tarthi, v-viii, 
Ankara 1947-62; in this work both Turkish and 
western sources have been extensively used. The 
volume Tanzimat, consisting of a collection of 
essays published in 1940 to commemorate the 
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Iooth anniversary of the first reform edict, is 
particularly valuable; E. Engelhart, La Turquie 
et le Tanzimat, 2 vols., Paris 1882-4, is a funda- 
mental work. For the constitutional developments 
during this period see B. Lewis, article pusttr, ii 
(slightly revised version in Dustur, Leiden 1966, 
6-24) which gives an excellent comprehensive 
bibliography. Apart from articles mentioned in 
the text, see also BASVEKIL and DAFTARDAR; 
articles Bala and Defterdar in IA; and Bab-i Ali, 
Basvektil and Defterdar in (Inénti) Tiirk Ansiklope- 
dist; all of them give additional bibliography. For 
the period after the 1908 revolution see Feroz 
Ahmad, The Committee of Union and Progress in 
Turkish politics 1908-13 (unpublished _ thesis, 
London 1966). Finally there are studies, both 
general and detailed, such as B. Lewis, The 
emergence of modern Turkey, revised ed., London 
1968; R. H. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 
1856-76, Princeton 1963; and N. Berkes, The 
development of secularism in Turkey, Montreal 1964. 
(F. AnMabD) 


iiiPERSIA 


The administration of the Kadjar dynasty, which 
came to power in 1779 and the last ruler of which 
was deposed in 1925, followed, until the constitu- 
tional revolution of 1905-6, the general pattern of 
medieval Persian administration, although certain 
changes, mainly of form, were introduced during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The chief 
minister was known as the sadr-i a‘zam and in the 
early period held the title I‘timad al-Dawla (as had 
the chief minister in Safawid times). The chief 
financial official was the mustawfi al-mamalik and 
the head of the chancery the munshi al-mamalik. 
The number of ministers from the time of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah (1797-1834) tended to increase. The shah was 
absolute, and elevated and degraded his ministers at 
will. A council of state composed of ministers, leading 
members of the Kadjar tribe and others was 
occasionally summoned to discuss matters of im- 
portance and to submit its views to the shah. Its 
functions were purely advisory. It did not meet 
regularly and its composition was of an ad hoc 
nature. It was summoned, for example, when 
Muhammad Shah (1834-48) contemplated marching 
in person against Herat in 1836, and advised against 
this (Correspondence relating to Persia and Affghani- 
stan, London 1839, No. 25, Mr. Ellis to Viscount 
Palmerston, Tabreez, June 2, 1836). In 1859 Nasir 
al-Din set up a council called the maslahat khana 
under the chairmanship of ‘IsA Khan I‘timad al- 
Dawla, a leading member of the Kadjar tribe. Its 
membership included ministers, mustawfis, various 
other officials and members of the religious class. It 
was apparently intended that similar councils should 
be set up in the provinces but the project appears to 
have been abortive (Mustawfi, Sharh-i zindagi-i man, 
Tehran 1945, i, 126; Rizndma-i wakayi-i ittifakiyya, 
No. 452, 21 Rabi‘ II 1276). 

The two great obstacles to reform were the fear of 
successive shahs lest their power be curtailed and the 
tendency on the part of ministers, induced by 
centuries of irresponsible and arbitrary government, 
to accept the status quo. The shah interfered in the 
smallest details of the administration. If the sadr-i 
a‘zam succeeded (as some of them did) in obtaining 
some measure of power, this, like the power of the 
shah, was arbitrary and despotic, and in measure 
as it increased aroused the suspicion of the shah and 
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the opposition of officials and others, and tended, 
moreover, to become increasingly venal. Hadijdii 
Mirza Akasi, the sadr-i a‘gam of Muhammad Shih, 
from the first exercised great influence over his 
master and eventually completely dominated him. 
He held besides the office of sadr-i a‘zam, the 
ministries of foreign affairs, finance, and the interior, 
command of the artillery, charge of the foundry and 
arsenal, and the office of 471d al-tawliyya of the 
shrine of the Imam Rida at Mashhad. By the end of 
the reign of Muhammad Shah his administration had 
become highly unpopular and he fell on the death of 
Muhammad Shah, Nasir al-Din Shah, who succeeded 
Muhammad Shah, was young and inexperienced and 
Mirza Taki Khan Amir Nizam, his first sadr-1 a‘gam, 
concentrated great power in his own hands. He had 
seen, when Persian commissioner on the Turco- 
Persian frontier commission, the introduction of the 
tanzimat [g.v.] in the Ottoman Empire and had 
earlier visited Russia with the mission of Khusraw 
Mirza, which was sent to that country after the 
murder of the Russian envoy Griboyedov. When he 
became sadr-i a‘zam confusion prevailed in almost 
every branch of the administration and he made 
vigorous efforts to abolish certain abuses, notably 
in the financial administration. He is generally 
regarded in Persia as the initiator of a movement of 
administrative reform, but he made no pretence of 
setting up any consultative machinery or of govern- 
ment by cabinet. The relative success of his efforts 
gave rise to opposition and intrigue, to which the 
shah eventually lent his support, and he was 
dismissed and murdered in 1851. The efforts and 
energies of his successor, Mirza Aka Khan Nari, were 
also largely occupied in defeating the machinations 
of numerous rivals and in a contest with the shah 
for the sole exercise of power. In 1854 he threatened 
to resign because, unknown to him, the shah had 
entered into communication with the Russian 
mission on public affairs. On his urgent remonstrances 
the shah sent him an autograph stating that he 
would follow in future the policy of his minister. As 
time went on the administration of Mirza Aka Khan 
became increasingly arbitrary and venal, He survived 
various intrigues to overthrow him but eventually 
fell in 1858. 

By this time a belief, not yet clearly formulated, 
was beginning to spread that Persia’s backwardness 
and weakness vis-a-vis Russia and Britain was 
perhaps due to her system of government. Nasir al- 
Din accordingly decided to abolish the post of sadr-i 
a‘zam and to appoint six ministers (interior, foreign 
affairs, war, finance, justice, and awkdaf) to carry on 
the government of the country. The announcement 
of this decision in the official gazette on 16 September 
1858 stated that the various functions hitherto 
discharged by the sadr-i a‘zam would be carried out 
by a cabinet or council of ministers, each of whom 
would be directly responsible to the shah. A number 
of other ministries, including court, education, and 
commerce, were subsequently added. Under the new 
system the ministers still had no responsibility, 
collective or individual. Often public business was 
transacted by the shah over their heads; and already 
in 1858 Amin al-Dawla, the minister of the interior, 
felt constrained to protest to the shah on this 
account. 

Meanwhile Mirza Malkam Khan Nazim al-Dawla, 
who in 1872 became Persian minister in London and 
after his dismissal in 1889 published in London the 
Persian newspaper Kantin, had begun to write a 
series of political essays in which he advocated reform. 
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In an essay entitled Kitabca-1 ghaybi ya daftar-i 
tangimat, written between 1858 and 1860, he urged 
the separation of the legislative from the executive 
power. He pointed out that the institution of a 
council of ministers after the fall of Mirza Aka Khan 
Nari had, in fact, made little difference because of 
the failure to separate these two powers. He proposed 
that a council of eight ministers, presided over by the 
shah, should be set up. This would propose legislation 
to an assembly to be called the madjlis-i tangimat. 
He also proposed that a civil service law and regula- 
tions for the organization of the various ministries 
should be drawn up (Madjmié‘a-i dthdr-i Malkam 
Khan, ed. Muhammad Muhit Tabataba?i, Tehran 
1948-9). Malkam Khan sent this essay to Mirza 
Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla, who became sadr-i 
a‘zam in 1871. In another essay, Daftar-i kantin, 
Malkam Kh§n stated that the fundamental mistake 
of the Persian system of government was the failure 
to separate the legislative power from the executive. 
In Tanzim-i lashkar wa madjlis-i iddra ya intizgam-t 
lashkar wa madjlis-i tanzimat he stated that the 
greatest achievement of the Kadjars was the esta- 
blishment of different ministries, but that this was 
not enough: a madjlis-i tanzimat was also needed, 
and in Nida-yi ‘adalat he urged the need for the 
collective responsibility of ministers (1bid.). 

In 1871 a council of state (ddr al-shawrd-yi kubra) 
composed of sixteen members was set up on the 
orders of Nasir al-Din to carry on the affairs of 
government (Mustawfi, i, 152). On 12 December 1871 
Mirza Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla, who had been 
appointed minister of war with the title stpahsdalar-i 
a‘zam on 27 September 1871, became sadr-i a‘zam, 
the office being filled once more after some thirteen 
years. He began a thorough-going reform of the 
administration. On 23 November 1872 an imperial 
decree was issued reorganizing the council of state, 
which was now called the darbar-i a‘zam (though it 
subsequently reverted to its earlier title), and 
dividing the affairs of the kingdom into nine minis- 
tries (interior, foreign affairs, war, finance, justice, 
education, public works, commerce and agriculture, 
and court) under the presidency of the sadr-i a‘zam, 
who was to be the leader of the government (shakhs-i 
awwal-i dawlat) and the president of the council of 
state (ra°is-i darbar-i aSzam). The appointment and 
dismissal of ministers was to be by the order of the 
shah on the recommendation of the sadr-i a‘zam. 
There was also to be a council of ministers (madjlis-i 
twuzara) which the decree stated was “‘called a cabinet 
by Europeans’’; it was to be presided over by the 
sadr-i a‘zam, Each minister was to be in full control 
(kamil*™ musallat) over his ministry and not to 
interfere in the affairs of other ministries. The 
ministers were to meet regularly to consult on all 
matters of concern to the government and were to 
be collectively responsible for the affairs of govern- 
ment. They were to report to the shah through the 
sadr-i aSzam, who was responsible to the shah 
(Mustawfi, i, 163 ff.). The council of ministers was 
opened on 3 December 1872. 

Neither the council of state nor the council of 
ministers had infact much in common with the cabinet 
of Western European constitutions. The council of 
state, perhaps, most closely resembled the Imperial 
Council of Russia, upon which it was probably 
modelled. It was a purely consultative body convened 
sometimes to advise the shah beforehand or, more 
commonly, to discuss the fulfilment of his orders 
when already delivered. The shah continued to be 
the sole executive. 
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Mirza Husayn Khan was dismissed in 1873. His 
reforms proved largely abortive. In 1888-go the 
council of state numbered thirty members, but in the 
later years of Nasir al-Din and under Muzaffar al-Din 
(1896-1907) it seldom met. The number of ministers 
with and without portfolios varied. In 1900 there 
were ministers of foreign affairs, war, finance, the 
court (darbar), justice, commerce, education, tele- 
graphs, posts, agriculture, crown lands, public works, 
awkaf and pensions, publications, crown buildings, 
the shah’s cabinet (wasir-i khalwat), mines and 
industry, the mint, army accounts and the arsenal, 
the last two being subordinate to the minister of war. 
The sadr-i a‘zam held the ministries of the interior, 
treasury and customs. Some of the ministries existed 
only in name and some of the ministers were rarely 
consulted. 

Among those who campaigned for governmental 
reform in the early years of the nineteenth century 
little attention appears to have been paid to the 
powers and functions of the government. At a 
meeting of the andjuman-i makh fi on 9 March 1905 a 
demand for the codification of the law was formu- 
lated; and in the code envisaged the duties of 
ministers were to be laid down, and limits set to the 
powers of governors (Nazim al-Islam, Tarikh-i 
Bidari-i Iranian, Tehran n.d., 182-3). It was not 
until the constitution was granted by Muzaffar al- 
Din on 30 December 1906 that a fundamental change 
was brought about in the position of the council of 
ministers, who, although not members of the National 
Consultative Assembly, were made responsible to it 
and given the right to be present at its sessions and 
to speak (Fundamental Laws, arts. 29, 31, 40 and 42). 
The Supplementary Fundamental Laws of 7 October 
1907 further laid down that no one could attain to 
the rank of minister unless he was a Muslim by 
religion, a Persian by birth and a Persian subject 
(Art. 58), and excluded from the office of minister 
princes of the first degree, i.e., the sons, brothers or 
uncles of the reigning shah (Art. 59). The ministers 
were made individually responsible for the affairs 
pertaining to their own ministry and collectively 
responsible for one another’s actions and affairs of a 
more general nature to the National Consultative 
Assembly and the Senate (Arts. 60, 61 and 65). 
Article 67 laid down that if the National Consultative 
Assembly or the Senate by an absolute majority 
declared itself dissatisfied with the Cabinet or with 
one particular minister, the cabinet or minister 
should resign their or his ministerial functions, and 
that ministers could not divest themselves of their 
responsibility by pleading verbal or written orders 
from the shah (Art. 64). The constitution thus 
marked the beginning of a new period in the govern- 
ment of Persia in which the ministers were no longer 
simply the servants of the shah, but were individually 
and collectively responsible to an elected assembly. 
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iii—EGyPt AND THE FERTILE CRESCENT 


In Egypt, and in the countries of the Fertile 
Crescent (modern Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq), 
the expansion of the administrative system, of the 
scope and function of government (é.e., generally of 
the temporal power of the state), occurred under the 
Mamliks and the Ottomans. In fact, long before the 
disintegration of the Islamic Empire and the sack 
of Baghdad by the Mongols in 656/1258, the political 
and military fragmentation of the realm had been 
areality. Thus the caliph, the ¢mam of the community, 
had not only been shorn of all temporal power, but 
his spiritual authority had been greatly compromised 
and, in fact, curtailed. Provincial governors in Egypt 
and Syria, for instance, had established their own 
autonomous governments and often founded inde- 
pendent dynasties. Government in Muslim lands 
became a plain monarchy, in which the will of the 
strong ruler was supreme. Government was more 
often than not tyrannical and harsh. Satraps who 
could legitimize their power by sheer might abounded 
everywhere. In the Fertile Crescent, traditional 
sectarian, ethnic and tribal differences and conflicts 
came to constitute once more the real substrata of 
politics and government. 

The rise of a modern secular government and 
administration in Egypt is associated with the 
reign of Muhammad ‘Ali (g.v.] “‘the Great” (1805-49). 
He founded an autonomous modern state ruled by 
himself and his heirs after him. In addition to creating 
a strong, modern army modelled on European lines, 
Muhammad ‘Ali established a powerful central 
administration that closely supervised and controlled 
all the affairs of state. From Europe he borrowed 
and applied two major—and for Egypt, novel— 
notions of government: rational-secular administra- 
tive techniques, and wide governmental functions 
and regulatory powers. The latter extended over 
every aspect of public endeavour: agriculture, 
commerce and trade, industry, and education. Only 
matters of personal status were left to the jurisdiction 
of the Shar law and courts. Yet even this area of 
life was, under Muhammad ‘Ali’s policy of central- 
ization, subjected to closer governmental control. 
Thus, there was the deliberate further bureaucrati- 
zation of the ‘ulamda?, the gradual administration 
reform of al-Azhar and its institutions, and the 
eventual fiscal control imposed by the government 
over wakfs and other properties of religious insti- 
tutions. 

Very early in his reign, Muhammad ‘Ali formed a 
governmental council, al-Diwan al-‘Ali, to assist him 
in all the affairs of government and administration. 
The Council was headed by his deputy, the Katkhuda 
Bey, who had extensive powers in all governmental 
matters. This Council may be considered the fore- 
runner of the modern Council of Ministers; for, until 
1878, it was known as the Khedivial Diwan, or 
Council of Assistance (Diwan al-Mu‘dwana). Simul- 
taneously, Muhammad ‘Ali organized separate 
councils for each branch of government, ¢.g., War 
(Djihadiyya), Navy (Bakriyya), Commerce, Edu- 
cation, Public Works, and Foreign Affairs. These 
served as executive agencies, or departments, of the 
government’s Council of State. The expansion of 
governmental functions led in 1834 to the creation 
of a new Higher Council of State consisting of the 
heads of the separate departmental councils. The 
ruler included in its membership ‘ulama? leading 
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merchants, and notables from the provinces. A 
Consultation Council (Madjlts al-Mashwara) founded 
earlier in 1829 had no more than advisory functions 
and was intended by the ruler simply to associate 
with his régime a wider number of local, tribal and 
other native leaders of the country. 

Most significant for the establishment of orderly 
government and systematic administration in the 
country (in addition to the ruler’s successful impo- 
sition of public order) was the Organic Law of 1837, 
known as Kaniin al-Siyasaindma, This was actually 
a government reorganization measure, which defined 
the system of government and the area of respon- 
sibility as well as the functions of each department. 
It reorganized the government in seven councils, 
t.e., departments, or incipient ministries. The original 
Higher Council of the State (which later became the 
Khedivial Diwan) possessed, in addition to its 
responsibility for general internal policy, judicial 
powers in certain criminal cases involving the 
maintenance of public order and security in Cairo, 
as well as responsibility for the administration of 
state buildings, hospitals, wakfs, and other institu- 
tions. A department of revenue supervised all revenue 
from the provinces in Egypt, from Crete, the Sudan 
and other foreign territories. It was also responsible 
for customs revenues and had the authority to 
appoint provincial and other inspectors. In addition 
to the War and Navy departments, the Diwan of 
Schools supervised and controlled the new state 
school system, the state printing press at Balak, and 
related activities. A Department for ‘Frankish’ 
Affairs was an embryonic ministry of foreign relations 
and commerce. Finally, a Department of Factories 
looked after state industrial enterprises. 

Along with this sweeping reorganization, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali formed a Special (private) Council (Diwan 
Khdass) to deal with general matters of policy, to 
initiate legislation, and to issue directives to all 
government departments. A special council in the 
department of finance and revenue dealt with fiscal 
policy matters. 

Muhammad ‘SAli’s government reorganization and 
reform constituted the introduction of the first 
modern administration in the country. All depart- 
ments of government and all councils had strictly 
executive functions and were responsible to him. 
Furthermore, he reorganized the administrative 
division of the country into seven provinces and five 
governorates, for which he appointed the first 
provincial and district governors as public officials of 
the central government. He also organized a modern 
police force headed by a governor, or commissioner, 
who had under his command officers stationed in 
the various parts of the country. 

Even the judiciary was affected by Muhammad 
SAli’s new system. Although this branch of govern- 
ment continued to be largely the function and 
responsibility of the religious institutions, Muhammad 
‘Ali had, by the 1830s, granted judicial powers to 
his Council of State. In 1842, he introduced a novel 
institution, al-Djam‘iyya al-Hakkaniyya, a precursor 
of an Administrative Council of State, and empowered 
it to try higher government officials, and to deal with 
administrative offences referred to it by the various 
departments of government. He also founded a 
Commercial Court (Madjlis al-Tidjara) to adjudicate 
commercial disputes among natives and between 
natives and foreigners. With this, the tentacles of 
modern, secular governmental power began to 
encroach further upon an area of state authority 
until then reserved for the Sharia. 
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Another area where traditional authority was 
eroded was education. State secular schools, new 
colleges, trade and technical schools, and educational 
missions to Europe produced a new group of native 
Egyptian administrators and technicians in the 
employment of the state, who were to influence 
further the development of secular administration 
and modern government in Egypt. 

The second major stage in the evolution of modern 
government in Egypt was under the Khedive 
Isma‘il [g.v.] (1863-79). During this period there was 
a large influx of Europeans into the country. Isma‘il’s 
development programme in all fields was too ambi- 
tious and rapid for the resources of the country. This 
was to lead to his indebtedness to European creditors, 
to his eventual bankruptcy, to the imposition of 
European financial and political control over the 
Egyptian government, and ultimately to the British 
occupation in 1882. All these factors, however, 
prompted further changes in the administrative 
system, The most significant of these was the 
establishment of a Council of Supervisors (i.¢., 
ministers), Madjlis al-Nuzzar, in August 1878, 
responsible for the administration of the country. 
What this meant was that an absolute ruler like 
IsmA‘il was obliged, under pressure, to introduce a 
modified version of the European system of cabinet 
government. Members of this Council, or cabinet, 
were responsible for the policy and administration 
of their respective departments. They were also 
given control over al! public officials, or civil servants, 
in these departments. The Council had a president, 
or chief minister, who was now responsible for the 
selection of the other ministers. 

Until that time the Special Council had assisted 
the ruler of Egypt with the administration of the 
country, Its members as well as the heads of the 
various government departments were employees 
of the ruler without any responsibility of their own. 
With the new Council, the diwans, or departments 
(e.g., Interior, Justice, War, Navy, etc.), became in 
effect ministries, and the Council superseded the 
old “Special Council’ as the legal body recognized 
as the government of Egypt. 

Isma‘il reorganized the administrative division of 
Egypt into 13 provinces and 8 governorates, a 
division which persists almost unaltered today. 

The most far-reaching changes occurred in the 
fields of legislation and the judiciary. While 
matters of personal status remained within the juris- 
diction of the Skar‘i and ecclesiastical courts, the 
encroachment of man-made law in all other areas 
became pervasive. Commercial, civil, criminal and 
penal codes modelled on European ones were prepared 
and promulgated. By the 1880s they became the 
basis of a national judiciary. Under Ism4‘il a number 
of magistrate’s courts and courts of first instance 
were organized throughout the country. The work 
for the creation of National Courts begun under 
Isma‘il was completed under Tawfik Pasha (q.v.] in 
1883. The Mixed Tribunals to deal with litigation 
between nationals and foreigners were founded in 
1876. The new Ministry of Justice was responsible 
for the new National! Courts and for all other grades 
of the judiciary in the country. 

With the institution of Dual Control over Egypt’s 
finances in 1876, direct European influence reached 
the Egyptian government and administration. 
Budgetary control, fiscal solvency and administrative 
efficiency became the most important areas of 
governmental! reform for the next thirty years, and 
especially during the British occupation. A system of 
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European—later British—advisers to key ministries, 
directors of public utilities, works and communi- 
cations, and inspectors became an essential prop of 
Egyptian administration, particularly under Cromer. 

From independence in 1923 to the overthrow of 
the ancien régime in July 1952, the administrative 
machinery in Egypt was substantially that first 
developed by Muhammad ‘Ali and Isma‘il, and 
reformed under British tutelage. The rapid growth 
of population and the rise of a small native industry, 
and with it a small labour force, called for the further 
extension of governmental functions and regulatory 
powers. Most significant was the formation in 1939-40 
of a Ministry of Social Affairs and within it a depart- 
ment of the Fellah. This Ministry soon came to deal 
with matters of labour, social security and welfare, 
presumably on a national scale. The general working 
force increased during the Second World War so that 
a Ministry of Labour became inevitable. The War 
also produced a Ministry of Supply. 

Perhaps because until recently Egypt’s economy 
remained basically agricultural, and dependent on 
the proper distribution and utilization of the Nile 
waters, one of the most crucial functions of govern- 
ment has been since Muhammad ‘Ali that performed 
by the Ministry of Public Works and Irrigation. 

The political situation after the War was such as 
to create a wide gulf between the ruling classes of 
politicians, whatever their political persuasion, and 
the masses. The hardships of the War and subsequent 
unemployment raised new problems that called for 
administrative action. After the War the idea quickly 
spread that the major function of state and govern- 
ment is to provide social services and welfare on a 
grand scale. Moreover, state and government came 
to be viewed by the people as agencies for change and 
development. Meanwhile Egyptian governments 
were preoccupied with domestic squabbles involving 
the political parties and the king, as well as with 
the evacuation of the British forces from the Suez 
Canal area. In this interlude (1946-52), the police 
and security forces—one of the agencies of govern- 
ment most effectively organized and developed over 
the previous fifty years with British help—sustained 
the administration. Harassed by opposition, some- 
times violent, from such groups as the I[khwan 
al-muslimin (q.v.], governments were using their 
security agencies and the various departments of the 
police to their maximum capacity. 

When the parliamentary system collapsed and the 
monarchy was overthrown by the ‘‘Free Officers’’ in 
July 1952 and the following months, the latter 
simply took over the existing government services 
and placed them under military supervision. After 
the abolition of the monarchy in June 1953, a republic 
was proclaimed and by 1956 a presidential form of 
government was established. This has been character- 
ized ever since by a strong and highly centralized 
executive power. With its emphasis upon and concern 
with economic development, social justice, and 
welfare policies, the new régime made radica! changes 
in the administration in that its functions were 
greatly expanded. A number of new ministries 
emerged, as it were automatically, from the régime’s 
commitment to national planning of the economy, 
rapid industrialization, and mass politica! mobiliza- 
tion (a small Ministry of Industry had existed before 
1952; a Ministry of National Guidance and Culture, 
for instance, was an innovation). 

The extensive nationalization of economic and 
commercial enterprises in-1961, which inaugurated a 
socialist policy, further transformed the functions 
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of government to embrace practically every field of 
national and private endeavour. Pursuance of a 
policy of agrarian reform, land reclamation, and the 
redistribution of land to peasants (with the resultant 
organization of farmers’ and consumers’ cooperatives) 
further expanded the activities of the government 
in these fields. 

Although the state has been committed to free and 
compulsory education for all Egyptians since 1950-1, 
governmental activity in this area has recently 
increased greatly, especially at the higher levels of 
technical and university training. 

The nationalization of the press in 1960 and the 
take-over of publishing houses by the government 
has rendered such organizations and occupations too 
agencies of the state and its administration. The 
governmental, or public, corporation has also appear- 
ed in Egypt under the present régime, of which the 
mest prominent example has been the Suez Canal 
Authority. The Aswan Dam project, begun in 1960, 
has been so colossal as to require its own special 
ministry. 

At present (1966) the cabinet in Egypt is strictly 
an administrative executive. The President, together 
with one or more vice-presidents whom he may choose 
to appoint, makes national governmental policy. 
Under the March 1964 Provisional Constitution, the 
cabinet is a presidential cabinet, that is, with no 
strictly independent juridical status. Cabinet minis- 
ters administer the affairs of government by guiding 
and coordinating the work of their respective 
ministries and by drafting legislation for the Presi- 
dent’s consideration. But the President in consul- 
tation with his government (the vice-presidents and 
cabinet ministers) draws up the general policy of 
the State. He issues all security regulations and 
orders, and supervises their implementation. 

Since 1962, a mass political organization has been 
formed by the state to encourage the participation 
of the people in national programmes. The Arab 
Socialist Union is reported in 1966 to have 6 million 
members. It is organized on the local, the provincial 
and the national levels. The President is Chairman 
of its Supreme Executive Committee, whose members 
he appoints. On the other hand, local government 
arrangements stil! follow essentially the system that 
has evolved from the past. Local government officers 
are by and large public officials subject to the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

The organization of the judiciary still follows the 
old pattern of a Court of Cassation, under which 
function six Courts of Appeal, several Primary 
Courts (i.¢., courts of first instance), and many more 
summary courts. One radical change was wrought 
by the new régime when it abolished the Shar% 
courts in 1955-6. 


To govern Iraq had been for the Ottomans before 
1914 both difficult and expensive. Even though the 
country was by then organized into four major 
administrative units, namely, the witlayets of Mosul, 
Baghdad and Basra, and the mutasarrifiyya of Dayr 
al-Zér, the authority and control of the various 
governors appointed from Istanbul were for long 
rather nominal. Inhabited by an ethnically and 
religiously fragmented society—Kurds, Turcomans, 
“Assyrians”, Shi‘is, Yazidis, marshland and other 
tribesmen—Iraq was difficult to subject to a central 
authority or to its representatives in Baghdad. The 
development of some communications and postal 
services in the 19th century might ultimately have led 
to its pacification and subjection to central control. 
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It took the British occupation forces two years 
(1918-20) to impose some semblance of order and 
security throughout the country. A civil commis- 
sioner under the British Commander-in-Chief founded 
the nucleus of an administration to govern Iraq by 
creating new and modern departments of government 
in Baghdad. The most important were those concern- 
ed with public order and security, especially since 
several regions of the country were openly defiant 
of the authority of Baghdad. Important also were 
those dealing with agriculture, public works and 
irrigation, health and sanitation, not to speak of 
finance. The administrative authority of the new 
government departments was exercised throughout 
the country by means of a provincial organization. 
This was virtually the same as the system of admini- 
strative units which had existed before the First 
World War, sixteen in number. Today there are 
fourteen such units. 

When military rule ended in October 1920, an 
Iraq Council of State was formed as the state agency 
responsible for administration, but advised by 
British officials. This system of an Iraqi cabinet 
government under a measure of British tutelage in 
all departments continued under the monarchy 
from 1922 to 1932, when Iraq achieved independence 
and was admitted to the League of Nations. The 
British Mandate was then formally ended and 
replaced by an Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. 

The formation of a relatively strong army, air 
force, and police force in Iraq was essential for the 
governing of the country. By 1936, all three executive 
arms of the government were greatly advanced in 
comparison to those in other states of the Fertile 
Crescent. Equally essential was the development of 
a good judiciary, in view of the sectarian, tribal and 
ethnic divisions in the country. In fact, despite the 
greater centralization of power in Baghdad, special 
arbitration courts and administrative procedures 
for the tribes were maintained. 

The development of national resources early became 
a government responsibility in Iraq, particularly in 
the fields of irrigation and agriculture. Municipalities 
were encouraged and financially aided to develop 
their localities (Municipal Law of 1929). As commu- 
nications improved, direct government administra- 
tion from Baghdad progressed at the expense of local 
and other forces, especially the tribal leaders. 

The system of provincial courts of first instance 
closely resembles that in Egypt. In Iraq, however, the 
Ottoman Civil Code, Medjelle [g.v.], remained in 
force until 1951-2, when it was replaced by new 
codes. But as in Egypt, provincial administration 
in Iraq is controlled by the Ministry of the Interior, 
in the capital, so that local initiative remains limited, 
This is of greater importance in Iraq, where so many 
groups tend to challenge the authority of the central 
government. Nonetheless, over the years, a body of 
permanent civil servants was created, which has 
increased in number, as in other Arab states, and 
particularly since the military coups beginning in 
July 1958 which tended to incorporate wider welfare 
functions into the state administration. The civil 
service generally continues to absorb the largest 
number of educated Iraqis. A law in 1957 has im- 
proved Civil Service procedures and established a 
Public Service Council. As in Egypt, the administra- 
tion of the labour and social security services became 
a state responsibility in 1939-40, and was further 
extended in 1956. A major governmental function 
since 1953 has been the rational utilization of revenue 
from oil royalties for major development projects. 
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Compulsory free education has also been a state 
responsibility administered by the government since 
1940. Yet political instability, as reflected partly 
in the continuous involvement of the military in 
politics, various tribal uprisings in the past, and the 
current conflict between the government and the 
Kurds has adversely affected the smooth operation 
of administrative agencies. Efficient government 
has also been eroded since August 1958, when 
the Law against Conspiracy led to purges and with 
it to the rise of parliamentary organizations in 
political parties, popular militias and other such 
groups. 

Since the 1958 coup d’état, there has been a greater 
tendency for the military to control the state and 
the government. This has resulted in a more hap- 
hazard functioning of governmental processes. The 
new Constitution of May 1964 introduced greater 
executive power (greater than under the monarchy) 
in a presidential system of government. The President 
appoints and dismisses cabinet ministers, and 
governs in conjunction with a National Defence 
Council. As in Egypt, a single state political organi- 
zation, the “Iraqi Arab Socialist Union’, has been 
announced. Moreover, there is a pronounced state 
commitment to planning which guides the national 
economy, a wider cooperative system, and recently 
a series of nationalizations of enterprises. 


In Syria and Lebanon, just as in Iraq and 
perhaps indeed to a greater extent, political, social 
and ethnic fragmentation has hampered government 
at all times. The Ottomans had attempted to main- 
tain some form of administration there, based on a 
varying division of the country into provinces. 
Yet, until the Egyptian invasion and occupation in 
1831-3, Ottoman governors were able to administer 
directly only Damascus and other major towns. 
Elsewhere, tribal chiefs and local potentates ruled 
undisturbed. The short-lived Egyptian domination 
attempted to establish a strong central government 
and to impose regular taxation to counter these 
separatist local tendencies. As part of the Tangimat 
reforms, the Ottoman authorities introduced some 
measure of administrative reform in terms of regular 
payment of salaries to local officials, and extended 
the educational facilities. Soon afterwards European 
and American influence in the form of religious- 
educational missions entered the area. This coincided 
with the development of communications in the 
country. 

Lebanon, or at least the Mountain part of it, was 
until the mid-1r9th century governed as a Principality 
of two powerful families. The last, that of the 
Shihabis, was destroyed in 1842, and the Ottomans 
divided the province into a Druze and a Maronite 
district, each with a governor and administrative 
council representing the religious communities. This 
amounted to the informal recognition of the sectarian 
basis of government and administration in Lebanon, 
but it also led to serious trouble in the period 1856-60, 
culminating in the communal massacres and the 
intervention of the Powers. Consequently in 1861-4 
an organic statute made Lebanon an autonomous 
sandjak with a non-Lebanese Christian as governor 
appointed by the Sultan and approved by the Powers; 
this governor administered the country with the aid 
of an elected administrative council. The latter again 
embodied the communal-sectarian principle of 
government and administration. 

The French mandate in 1920 created the State of 
Greater Lebanon by adding the coastal areas of 


Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, Baalbek, Bika‘ and Beirut to 
the original sandjak of Mount Lebanon. The first 
constitution in 1926 also formalized the communal- 
sectarian basis of government, making the Lebanese 
President of the republic responsible for administra- 
tion to the French High Commissioner. During the 
period 1926-32 a native Lebanese government carried 
out administrative functions but under French 
tutelage. The French High Commissioner appointed 
the government personne! of the four states into 
which Syria was initially divided in 1920 (see below). 
The French authorities, however, administered such 
services as the Customs and the Posts and Telegraphs 
directly and jointly for both Lebanon and Syria. 

Since 1934, the President of the Lebanon has by 
accepted convention been a Maronite and the Prime 
Minister a Sunni Muslim. The emphasis in government 
has been on a powerful executive authority residing 
in the President and exercised through the Council 
of Ministers. The President and Council can initiate 
legislation and actually issue laws. The machinery of 
the central government extends to the provinces, 
since the Minister of the Interior supervises and 
controls local or provincial administration. There 
are five administrative provinces (Beirut, North 
Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South Lebanon, and 
Bika‘). The governmental administration is highly 
centralized, so that provincial governors are actually 
representatives of the central authority and local 
councils have-only advisory functions. Since 1955 
there has been an attempt to decentralize the 
administration to some extent. 

Because of the peculiar sectarian basis of Lebanese 
politics and government, there has been a popular 
tendency to view cabinet ministers and heads of 
government departments as representatives rather 
of communal interests than of the specialized acti- 
vities of their respective ministries. The allocation of 
civil service posts, as of cabinet portfolios, has for 
long been based on the balancing of communal 
interests. Under the pressure of modern nationalist 
notions, administrative reform was attempted in 
1958-9, and a Personnel Law was passed in 1959, 
which also set up a Public Service Council. The 
purpose of this new legislation is to set up generalized, 
impartial standards and criteria for appointments 
to the public service. 

In many respects, the state in Lebanon governs 
by adjudicating between the interests of the various 
religious communities rather than by administering 
sanctions directly for the enforcement of its effective 
judgements. It also administers services. There is 
therefore much government by the ‘“‘entourage’’ 
which one finds surrounding a President, a Prime 
Minister or a Cabinet Minister. As the President 
wields considerable power, the Chamber of Deputies 
(in an unicameral legislature) tends to be subservient 
to the executive. 

In the field of the administration of justice, new 
civil and penal codes replaced the Ottoman laws as 
early as 1931-2. The Minister of Justice, however, has 
merely an executive function. Justice is administered 
by a Supreme Council of Justice, which has control 
over judges. Courts are organized much as in Syria 
and Iraq; that is, there are first instance courts, 
appellate courts in each major provincial centre, 
and a Court of Cassation in the capital. There is also 
a State Council to dispense administrative justice. 
Unlike the situation in Egypt, however, Shar% and 
ecclesiastical courts continue to function in matters 
of personal status. 

Whereas the political history of Syria during and 
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since the French Mandate has been more turbulent, 
the administrative machinery of government followed 
similar lines, although it lacked the communal or 
sectarian basis which was formalized and tacitly 
accepted in the Lebanon. After separating what is 
now the Republic of Syria into four states (Latakia 
for the ‘Alawis, Aleppo, Damascus, and Djabai 
Druze), the French incorporated all of these into one 
state in 1936. They divided the new state into nine 
administrative provinces, in addition to the City of 
Damascus, administered by appointed governors who 
were assisted by local councils. The 1950 Constitution 
provided for a Cabinet government responsible to a 
unicameral legislature. In 1953, under the new 
Shishakli constitution, these were made responsible 
to the President, so that in Syria too the trend has 
been towards greater executive power. The State 
moreover, as in the other countries, took on greater 
responsibility for the organization and planning of 
the national economy. 

During the brief union with Egypt in 1958-61, 
Syria was administered by a separate Regional 
Executive Council for the Northern Region (i.e., 
Syria) of the United Arab Republic. Gradually an 
attempt was made by the central authorities in 
Cairo to streamline administration in both regions of 
the U.A.R. Efforts were made to impose greater 
control over the Syrian economy. After some political 
difficulties, Cairo virtually abolished the Regional 
cabinet in 1961, and Syria came to be administered 
by a sort of proconsul responsible to the President 
of the U.A.R. and/or his deputy in Syria. 

The organization of the judiciary in Syria closely 
resembles that of Lebanon and Iraq, although in 
Syria there have been separate administrative 
courts and a Council of State. The 1950 constitution 
introduced a Supreme Court to test the validity of 
legislative acts and decrees. 

Considering the frequent political upheavals in 
Syria, it is fair to conclude that at present (1966) the 
administration of the country is controlled by the 
military. 


Jordan, as a constitutional monarchy, places the 
responsibility of government and administration upon 
a cabinet, whose members have been since 1952 
(when the 1952 Constitution superseded that of 1947) 
responsible to the National Assembly. Further 
control of the Council of Ministers by the Assembly 
was introduced in 1955, especially as regards questions 
of votes of confidence in the government and its 
resignation in case of a dissolution of the Assembly. 

Under the British Mandate (1922-46), the monarch 
ruled in Jordan (then the Emirate of Transjordan) 
with the assistance of a Legislative Council (set up 
in 1929 in accordance with the Organic Law of 
1928) and an Executive Council. With independence 
in 1946, and the proclamation of a kingdom, the 
latter Council became the Council of Ministers. 

As in Iraq, there were in Transjordan British 
advisers. The representatives of the British High 
Commissioner to Palestine resident in ‘Amman 
advised the Transjordan administration on all 
important matters of policy. In fact, all decisions 
dealing with defence, finance, and external relations 
had to have his concurrence. The security forces and 
the Army in particular were, unti} 1956, organized 
and trained by British officers and financed by 
subsidies and loans from the British Government. 

Until 1952, the monarch possessed extensive 
ruling powers, and governed with the help of his 
security forces. Until 1950, the judiciary largely 


retained its Ottoman stamp, using Ottoman com- 
mercial, civil, and penal codes. Since then, new codes 
have been promulgated and have come into use. 
There are now civil, religious, and special courts, in 
addition to a Special Council (Diwaén Khdass) which 
interprets laws. 

While the new 1952 Constitution granted greater 
powers to the Cabinet and the Legislature, and thus 
curtailed those of the throne, there was, as a 
result of the incorporation of Central Palestine into 
the kingdom, a greater centralization of the admini- 
strative functions, and a rapid increase in the number 
of public officials. This was largely due to the 
large refugee population that came in with this 
incorporation, and all the new social and economic 
problems which it brought. Another consequence 
was that the membership of the cabinet ex- 
panded with the transformation of governmental 
functions. The need for social legislation and economic 
planning for development led to the organization of 
such official agencies as the Development Board, 
the Aqaba Port Authority, the Developmert Bank, 
and the Bank of Reconstruction. 

The administrative division of the country now 
(1966) comprises eight provinces (liwa?), each ad- 
ministered by a governor appointed by the central 
government. These are in turn subdivided into 
districts administered by a ka@im-makam or district 
officier, and into nahiyas of villages headed by a 
mudir. Moreover, towns and cities usually have 
elected mayors and municipal councils. The districts 
have administrative councils. 


In both Egypt and the countries of the Fertile 
Crescent a major feature of government has been the 
centralization of administration and the rapid 
transformation and expansion of government 
functions which has accompanied the greater need 
for public and welfare services. 

Except for Lebanon, where a pluralist system 
permits the resolution of conflict through a compro- 
mise based on the delicate balancing of sectarian- 
communal interests, government in Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, and even Jordan, is highly centralized and 
ultimately dominated by the military. Whereas in 
Lebanon one observes a public preference for as 
little government as possible, this is not true of the 
other countries of the Fertile Crescent and Egypt. 
In all of these, to a greater or lesser extent, govern- 
ment is viewed as an agency of change and develop- 
ment, and one which must provide social services 
and economic benefits. Moreover, in Egypt, Iraq 
and Syria, government tends towards personal, 
authoritarian rule. Thus the constitutional provisions 
in these countries do not reflect accurately the ways 
of government and administration. Executive power 
seems to predominate over legislative assemblies 
wherever and whenever they exist. In the latter, 
there has lately developed the preference, especially 
in Egypt, for corporate (or occupational) representa- 
tion. There is consequently no relation between the 
life of a cabinet or a government (especially today 
under presidential systems) and that of a legislature 
in these countries. In other words, executive power 
is hardly bound by the strictures of an elected 
legislative body so long as this power has the support 
of the army. 

Neither in Syria nor in Iraq—and only to a slight 
degree in Lebanon—has government completely 
eroded sectarian, tribal, and parochial loyalties. With 
the exception perhaps of Lebanon, governments in 
these countries (Jordan being included for a different 
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reason, namely the Palestine Question) continue to 
depend rather on coercion than on persuasion for 
governmental action. The central réle played by 
force in the government of these countries is perhaps 
reflected again in the rule of the state by the military; 
and failing that, in the mixture of military and 
civilian elements in their administrations. 

Because of their social composition and ethnic 
and religious diversity, the principal function of 
government in Iraq and Jordan was, for many years, 
the imposition of public order and security; in other 
words, the major task of the central government was 
to ensure that its authority was widely recognized 
and accepted by all groups within the state. This 
was necessary also in order to achieve the more 
systematic collection of taxes, to provide the revenue 
essential for the development of agriculture and the 
execution of public works. 

In Syria and Iraq especially, recent political 
instability, as reflected in coups, counter-coups and 
purges, has caused the work of their permanent 
administrative cadres to suffer greatly. A worse 
consequence has been the resultant public mistrust 
and suspicion of all administration, which in turn 
makes the work of any government more difficult. 

All the countries considered here have experienced 
some form of British or French tutelage, which has 
affected their governmental structures and proce- 
dures, especially in the judiciary, in provincial 
administration, and in the administration of public 
education. Their real independence is so recent that 
one may assume that they are undergoing a period 
of transition. Yet the difference between government 
in these countries now and in the past is that, in 
addition to maintaining law and order, it has assumed 
new and wider functions of planning and, in certain 
instances, managing the national economy, as well 
as providing extensive social welfare to the populace. 

A more recent development in some of these 
countries seems destined to lead to ever greater 
centralization of power and hence to stronger 
administrative regulation and control; this is the 
phenomenon of the single-party state political 
organizations such as the Arab Socialist Union in 
Egypt and the Iraqi Arab Socialist Union in Iraq. 
Thus, state control is not exercised only through 
the government and administration, but also through 
its mass political organization, which has no compe- 
titors since the latter are precluded by law from at 
least public existence. 
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iv. — NortH AFRICA 


The use in the Maghrib of the word hukima, with 
the meaning of “government”, seems to have 
occurred only at a very recent date. According to an 
unpublished investigation by Father Demeerseman 
it is not found in the works of Tunisian writers until 
the second half of the 19th century, and then only 
rarely and in the restricted sense of a dependent 
government or a more or less autonomous province 
of a large state. It is only under Western influence 
that the term has acquired its meaning of government 
in the abstract. It is therefore another éxample of a 
strictly Arabic term which has gradually absorbed a 
Western concept. 

Before the three countries of the Maghrib had come 
under European domination, local rulers had made 
frequent attempts to introduce some modern methods 
into the administration. 

To begin with, in Algeria, the amir ‘Abd al- 
Kadir [g.v.] attempted to organize a Muslim state 
against the French authority and especially to 
provide it with sufficient military strength to 
enable it if necessary to fight against the French 
troops. But circumstances obliged ‘Abd al-Kadir to 
devote his main attention to war and, from 1840, 
the action of Bugeaud forced him to be content 
with a nomad government which had of necessity 
to eschew all modern ideas. 

In Tunisia, the first signs of modernism were 
due to the influence of the French who had settled 
in Algeria, and appeared during the reign of Ahmad 
Bey (1837-55 [q.v.]}. There also the reforms began 
in military matters, with the formation of an army 
and of a fleet which was to be based at Porto- 
Farina. But there very soon arose financial diffi- 
culties and Ahmad Bey turned to financial and 
monetary reforms. 

Ahmad Bey’s successor, Mahammad Bey (1855-9), 
was forced by circumstances and by the pressure of 
several European consuls to introduce far more 
sweeping reforms. After instituting the Shar‘? Court 
to deal with questions of the law of inheritance and 
of landed property in 1856, he solemnly promulgated 
on 10 September 1857, an act entitled in Arabic 
‘ahd al-aman and in French Pacte fondamental [see 
pusTOr, 638b]. In the following year there was set 
up in Tunis a municipal government consisting of 
prominent citizens. 
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It was Mahammad Bey’s successor, his brother 
Muhammad al-Sadik, who promulgated on 26 April 
1861, after having consulted Napoleon III at Algiers 
in the previous year, a series of legislative measures 
which might be regarded as a constitution. Its rules 
concerning the succession to the throne remained 
unchanged until 1957. A ministry was formed, 
responsible to the Bey; a supreme council of 60 
members appointed by the Bey and the government 
shared the responsibility for the development of the 
legal system and for voting the state budget; the 
independence of the judiciary was proclaimed. These 
reforms were introduced before public opinion in 
Tunisia, even among the ruling classes, was prepared 
for them. And since, in addition, the financial 
situation led to taxes being raised, in 1864 a section 
of the population rose in revolt. After this the 1861 
constitution was suspended, in fact if not in law. 

The last Tunisian to introduce reforms before the 
establishment of the French protectorate was the 
general Khayr al-Din {q.v.], who held the office of 
minister on several occasions, and notably that of 
Prime Minister from 1873-77. The belief in the need 
for reform was a result not of circumstances but of 
his own conviction as is proved by his book: Akwam 
al-masa@lik fi ma‘rifat akwal al-mamalik (Tunis 1867). 
Once he was in power, he made great efforts to 
introduce his programme of modernization by 
European methods but within a completely Muslim 
framework. After four years the manifold intrigues 
which surrounded him and the inability of public 
opinion in Tunisia to understand his aims led him 
to abandon his efforts. After this, the financial 
collapse of the country, European intrigues, and the 
incompetence or the doubtful honesty of the new 
Tunisian rulers merely aggravated the crisis, which 
ended in the formation of the French protectorate. 

The development in Morocco followed a similar 
pattern, though at a later date. It was not until the 
middle of the 19th century that Morocco came into 
closer contact with Europe, through a brief war with 
France (August 1844), the commercial treaty of 
1856 with Great Britain and the Spanish-Moroccan 
war of 1859-60. 

The sultan ruling in 1860, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (1859-73), realized that henceforward 
the state of Morocco could not remain as it was. 
Already in his father’s lifetime he had attempted to 
introduce some reforms in the Moroccan army. When 
he became sultan, he tried to lead the country 
towards a modern economy and to curb the corrupt 
practices of some of the officials by paying them 
salaries. But his task was made very difficult by 
European intrigues and the Moroccans’ failure to 
understand his aims; and the agricultural crisis of 
1867-9 forced him to renounce his attempts. 

His son al-Hasan (1873-94 [q.v.]), also aware of 
the need to transform the Moroccan state, decided, 
on his accession, to resume his father’s economic and 
military projects: it was he who brought to Moiocco 
European instructors for his army. However his 
reforms, limited in scope, perpetually hindered by 
European rivalries and weakened by the financial 
crisis which began to be apparent in Morocco in the 
last quarter of the 19th century, only succeeded in 
irritating Moroccan public opinion, not only in the 
towns but even among the dissident tribes. All that 
remained were a few fortifications on the coast, a 
few batteries of field artillery and much ill-feeling. 

When his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1894-1908 [q.v.]) came 
to the throne, the situation was not favourable for 
reform: Morocco was retreating more than it was 


advancing. Until the death of his vizier and mentor 
Ahmad b. Misa, the new sultan scarcely exercised 
any power, but once he found himself alone (May 
1900), he wished to introduce reforms, partly because 
of the situation in Morocco but also because ot his 
own modernist outlook. He brought a quantity of 
machines and equipment in Europe, intending to 
build a railway to Fez, but chiefly he envisaged a 
reform of the Moroccan finances by decreeing that 
all taxpayers were equally liable to pay land-tax 
(tartib). The violent reactions of the Moroccan tribes 
and the exacerbated rivalry of several of the 
European powers plunged Morocco into such 
disturbances that in 1908 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was 
forced to abdicate without his attempts at reform 
having produced any result. 

Before he had relinquished power, his elder brother 
‘Abd al-Hafiz (1907-12 [g.v.]) was proclaimed sultan 
at Marrakush in order to resist European encroach- 
ment, and he finally mounted the throne in 1908. 
But he was confronted by a financial crisis, tribes 
who were in an excitable state and ready to revolt, 
and European powers with heightened ambitions in 
Morocco. Like his predecessors, he acknowledged the 
need for the reforms which he was being urged to 
make by a number of Moroccans, who saw in them 
the only means of escaping from the hold of the 
European powers. One of these groups, based in 
Tangier and reinforced by Syrians expelled from 
Tunisia, went so far as to draw up a draft constitution, 
dated 11 October 1908 and published in a Tangier 
Arabic journal, Sawt al-Maghrib (French translation 
of it published by J. Robert, in La monarchie 
marocaine, Paris 1963, 311-23). This constitution was 
not adopted by the Moroccan government and the 
failure of various successive plans for reform led to 
the signing of the treaty of protectorate on 30 
March 1912 at Fez by the sultan and M. Regnault, as 
representative of France. 

Thus it can be seen that the attempts of the rulers 
in the 19th century to modernize the government of 
their respective countries were in vain because local 
opinion was completely unprepared for these changes, 
which it believed (not without some reason) to be a 
result of European influence, which it mistrusted, 
and because no ruler was strong enough over a 
sufficiently long period to impose a new system of 
government. 

The European occupation of North Africa, mainly 
French, resulted in considerable changes in the 
organization of the governments there. 

In Algeria, after an inevitable long period of 
trial and error, the government of the Republic, by 
the decree of 9g December 1848, divided the country 
into three departments under the direction, as in 
France, of prefects; before this the French citizens 
resident in Algeria had been given the right to send 
deputies to the National Assembly. It can be said 
that, as from 1848, in spite of various vicissitudes of 
no great importance, the administrative assimilation 
was recognized as an accomplished fact. 

All the same, because the administration of the 
native population presented its own problems, a 
special régime was introduced in Algeria. At first 
there was formed at an early date a real government 
of Algeria, consisting of a governor-general to whom 
were responsible for most of the time the various 
public services established locally. The office of 
governor-general was suppressed and replaced, from 
24 June 1858 to 10 December 1860, by a minister for 
Algeria based in Paris. Then the government of the 
Third Republic, while restoring the governor-general, 
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made the various officials serving in Algeria directly 
responsible to their ministry in Paris. This experi- 
ment lasted until 31 December 1896, but proved so 
unsuccessful that the earlier system was restored. 
In both cases it had been apparent that over- 
centralization did not produce good results and that 
Algeria ought to be governed from within the 
country, under the authority of the French govern- 
ment and the control of the French parliament. 

In fact it had been realized from the very first 
years after the conquest that the French admini- 
stration could not be applied without modification, 
since the customs, the reactions and the innermost 
beliefs of the Muslim population differed so greatly 
from those existing in France. Thus, in spite of the 
prefects, the laws and regulations and all the French 
institutions which were transplanted into Algeria, 
there existed always two systems of government, 
because the one country contained two entirely 
different populations without enough in common for 
a unification to be considered. This system began 
with the Arab bureaus, a military organization 
responsible for the administration of the Muslim 
populations, and ended in the statute of 20 September 
1947 instituting in Algeria two electoral colleges: 
one for the Europeans and one for the Muslims, very 
unequal in number and in composition, however, 
since Muslim women were not given the vote until 
1958. 

The staff of the governor-general’s office and of the 
administrative departments under it were usually 
ot French nationality, and it was not until after the 
Second World War that Muslim Algerians began to 
occupy a few posts of responsibility in them. Thus 
the administration of Algeria during the French 
period was a hybrid one in which the metropolitan 
French and the French of Algeria played a preponder- 
ant réle, while the Algerians themselves were reduced 
to a completely secondary position, in spite of their 
claims, and especially from 1936 onwards. 

In Tunisia, the convention of Kasr Sa‘id, known 
as that of Bardo, of 12 May 1881, established a 
provisional French occupation which the convention 
signed at La Marsa on 8 June 1883 converted into a 
French protectorate. The Tunisian government and 
its administration still continued to exist, but the 
French Resident-General and his staff had the 
authority to contro] them and to establish alongside 
them modern technical administrative departments 
(of finance, public works, education, public health, 
etc.) in order to introduce in Tunisia the reforms 
envisaged by the convention of La Marsa. 

Thus until the conventions of 3 June 1955, which 
established in Tunisia a régime of internal autonomy, 
two administrations existed side by side: a Tunisian 
administration working under the authority of the 
Bey and directed by Tunisian ministers, who were 
themselves under the control of French officials, and 
a modern administrative system, working in theory 
under the Bey’s authority, but in fact acting under 
that of the Resident-General and of the Secretary- 
General of the government of Tunisia, who was 
always a Frenchman. It was not until 3 June 1955 
that the Tunisian government regained its autonomy. 
It must be added that the technical administrative 
departments were at first staffed almost entirely by 
Frenchmen, since at that time very few Tunisians 
had received a modern education, and that they 
showed a marked tendency to remain mainly French, 
to apply French norms and to recognize in fact the 
authority only of the Resident-General and the French 
government. The result was that, in spite of official 
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statements, the protectorate quickly turned into a 
direct administration. 

In Morocco, there were two elements at least 
which favoured a strict application of the formula 
for a protectorate: the international situation and 
the personality of Lyautey. France in fact had 
succeeded in establishing its protectorate over 
Morocco only by accepting serious international 
mortgages and by agreeing that a part of Moroccan 
territory should be under Spanish protection. The 
majority of the signatories of the Act of Algeciras 
(7 April 1906) were not disposed to allow the 
protecting power to infringe any of the rights which 
this international conference had recognized as 
theirs. It is true that the First World War caused 
some of them, such as Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, to disappear, and that the U.S.S.R. did 
not continue the claims of Imperial Russia in this 
matter. But enough fairly vigilant signatories 
remained to ensure that France felt herself bound 
to the agreement, in relation not only to them, but 
also to Morocco. Lyautey, for his part, had a profound 
belief in the formula of the protectorate, having 
studied it in other territories and found it more 
flexible than the colonial system pure and simple, 
and also because he had for Morocco a high esteem 
and respect and wished to revive the country but 
not destroy it. 

The treaty of protectorate of 30 March 1912 
therefore in principle left the governmental and 
administrative framework of Morocco intact, while 
bringing it under the control of the authorities of the 
protectorate. The respect which Lyautey and his 
staff unfailingly showed to the Sultan and his 
Moroccan entourage proved with what sincerity this 
system was applied. Nevertheless, to an even greater 
extent than in Tunisia, because the Moroccan ruling 
classes were much less prepared for modern and 
western ideas, the French were obliged to begin to 
create technical departments, of necessity staffed by 
Frenchmen, so that the process already observed in 
Tunisia was repeated exactly in Morocco, where 
there gradually grew up a kind of French admini- 
strative ‘feudal system’? beside the Moroccan 
officials and those they governed. In their plan for 
reforms in 1934, the Moroccan nationalists, at this 
date a young movement, demanded entry to the 
technical administrative departments for Moroccans 
and a strict limitation of the number of French 
officials, who should abandon any idea of direct 
administration, their réle being limited to the 
supervision of the Moroccan agents and the per- 
formance of purely technical duties. This claim was 
unsuccessful, and the direct administration continued 
to be one of the main subjects of the propaganda of 
the Moroccan nationalist movement. The situation 
remained unchanged until the Franco-Moroccan 
declaration signed at La Celle Saint-Cloud on 6 
November 1955, which announced ‘negotiations 
destined to render Morocco an independent state 
united to France by the permanent links of an inter- 
dependence freely agreed to and defined”. In- 
dependence was proclaimed on 2 March 1956. 

The present situation (December 1966). In 
accordance with the constitution of 30 July 1959, the 
Republic of Tunisia now has a presidential govern- 
ment. President al-Habib Abi Rukayba (Bourguiba), 
who was elected in November 1959, was re-elected 
for a second term on 8 November 1964 by an almost 
unanimous vote. In a decree of 12 November 1964 
he appointed the members of his government, who 
are responsible to him: thirteen secretaries of state, 
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three under-secretaries of state, and two directors, 
one of the broadcasting service, the other of the 
presidential cabinet. The functions and personnel of 
this ministry have remained unchanged, except for 
the death of the Secretary of State for Internal 
Affairs, who was immediately replaced. 

In Morocco there were six successive ministerial 
cabinets between 4 December 1955 and the promul- 
gation of the constitution of 7 December 1962, the 
last two of them presided over by the kings Muham- 
mad V (26 May 1960) and Hasan II (2 June 1961). 
Once the institutions provided for by the consti- 
tution were established, King Hasan II appointed 
as Prime Minister Mr. Ahmad Bahnini, who formed 
a cabinet composed of fourteen ministers and five 
under-secretaries of state. After a re-organization of 
ministerial posts in 20 August 1964, a new govern- 
ment was formed on 8 June 1965 under the presi- 
dency of the king and its composition was slightly 
altered on 10 July. These arrangements were made 
after the king had decided, on 7 June, to proclaim 
a state of emergency as provided for by article 35 
of the constitution of 1962. The present government 
(December 1966) is composed of twenty ministers, 
three directors of the royal cabinet and two under- 
secretaries of state. It is responsible only to the king, 
parliament having been suspended for an indefinite 
period. 

In Algeria, after the confused political crisis which 
followed the granting of independence, the Assembly 
elected on 20 September 1962 instructed Mr. Ahmad 
Ben Bella to form the Algerian government and to 
hold the office of Head of the Algerian State until a 
constitution should be worked out and promulgated. 
This government consisted of a vice-president and 
seventeen ministers. After the vote on the Algerian 
constitution, which took place on 28 August 1963, 
then its approval by the referendum of 8 September, 
and finally the election of Mr. Ahmad Ben Bella on 
15 September as President of the Republic, a legal 
government was immediately formed by the Presi- 
dent on 18 September. In addition to the President 
of the Republic, who assumed also the title of 
President of the Council, it consisted of three vice- 
presidents, one of whom held a ministerial portfolio, 
and twelve ministers. A reorganization which took 
place on 2 December 1964 left only two vice- 
presidents, one of whom held a portfolio, but 
increased the number of ministers from twelve to 
fifteen plus a secretary of state. Following the coup 
d@état of 19 June 1965 in which Mr. Ahmad Ben 
Bella was removed from office in favour of Colonel 
Houari Boumedienne (Hawwari Abt Madyan), the 
latter formed, on 10 July, a government with himself 
as president and consisting of nineteen ministers. 

In the constitutional decree it was laid down that 
the head of the government, the President of the 
Council, assumed in addition the office of Minister 
of National Defence; that the government functioned 
under the authority and control of the Council of the 
Revolution which had carried out the coup d’état 
of 19 June; that this Council could effect a total or 
partial reorganization of a ministry “by means of 
an Order in Council’; that the members of the 
cabinet were individually responsible to the head 
of the government and collectively responsible to 
the Council of the Revolution and acted with powers 
delegated to them by this Council; and, finally, that 
all governmental measures would be promulgated in 
the form of an order or decree. This government has 
several times been partly reorganized following the 
resignation or the dismissal of a number of ministers. 
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v. — PAKISTAN 


Before independence, the area which is now East 
Pakistan formed part of the province of Bengal. 
This was the earliest territory in India to come under 
British rule, and was divided into administrative 
districts of. enormous size: for example, the popula- 
tion of Mymensingh District is larger than that of 
Switzerland. The Collector of the district was the 
principal official responsible for public order and the 
collection of taxes. A District Judge was the head of 
the judiciary. Away from district headquarters, the 
only representatives of the government were police 
officers. The Governor of Bengal was assisted by a 
Council, from which eyolved a Legislative Council, 
out of which Ministers were selected from 1920 
onward to take charge of the departments of the 
provincial government. 

The area which is now West Pakistan had none of 
the uniformity of administration described above. 
There were three provinces—Punjab, Sind, and the 
North-West Frontier Province—divided up into 
administrative districts, which were on a much 
smaller scale than in Bengal. Because these provinces 
were the last to be added to British India, there 
was a frontier character about the administration. 
At first, all the functions of government in the 
district (including the judicial) were exercised by one 
British officer, the Deputy Commissioner, though 
later separate District Judges were appointed. The 
Deputy Commissioner was assisted by a strong 
corps of officials, stationed at the lesser centres of 
the district. However, only about half of the area now 
in West Pakistan was under direct British admini- 
stration. There were also a number of princely states, 
the largest being Bahawalpur and Kalat together 
with Amb, Chitral, Dir, and Swat. These were recog- 
nised as having complete internal autonomy: Kalat 
was subdivided into dependent chiefdoms, among 
which Kharan was semi-independent. In addition, a 
large portion of the North-West Frontier Province, 
and a large part of Baluchistan (in which Kalat is 
situated) were treated as ‘unadministered territory’, 
in which the British law did not prevail. Here 
the tribes followed their own custom of long 
standing. 

At the apex of the system, in charge of the whole 
of British India and in tutelary role over the princes, 
was the Governor-General. He was assisted in the 
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central administration by an Executive Council. 
The Members of Council each had charge of one or 
more departments of government. 

Before the period of British rule, the Muslims 
had predominated in the administrative system. 
Gradually, the British substituted English for 
Persian as the language of higher administration 
while at the lower levels Persian and Urdu were 
replaced by the vernacular languages, such as 
Bengali. Also, appointment increasingly depended 
upon a competition in an open examination in which 
Western subjects of knowledge were preferred to 
the classical, oriental subjects. In consequence, the 
traditional Muslim administrative families found 
themselves increasingly at a disadvantage. Their 
loss of administrative and judicial office was most 
striking in Bengal. In the old Bengal Presidency 
(which included Bihar and Orissa, as well as Bengal 
proper) the Muslims formed 31 per cent of the popu- 
lation, but by 1880 they held only 8.5% of the 
‘gazetted’ (i.e., executive) posts. By contrast in 
Punjab, where Muslims formed 51% of the population 
they held 39% of the posts. However, the Muslims 
did succeed in retaining their position in some of 
the provinces. In the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh (today called Uttar Pradesh, in the Indian 
Union) Muslims formed 13% of the population but 
held 45% of the gazetted posts. Throughout India, 
they retained 20% of gazetted posts: not much 
less than their proportion to the population of 
India. The heads of districts (Collectors and Deputy 
Commissioners) and all their superiors were drawn 
from the Indian Civil Service. This service was 
wholly British until 1853, when it was opened to 
competition under stringent conditions. A candidate 
from a reformist Hindu sect gained a place in 1864, 
and thereafter a small but steady stream of Hindus 
gained admission. The first Muslim was not appointed 
to the I.C.S. until 1885. By 1915, there were a total 
of 1,371 members of the I.C.S. Of these, 1,305 were 
British, 3 were Eurasian, 41 were Hindu, 6 were 
Parsi, 7 were Indian Christians and 9 were Muslim. 
However, during the last 25 years of British rule, 
the Muslims did succeed in securing more places in 
the I.C.S. At the time of independence there were 
about one hundred Muslim I.C.S. officers. Of these 
one-third belonged to Punjab, and the remainder 
came from areas which were to form the Indian 
Union. There were none belonging to East Bengal, 
where the standard of education was low. 

In addition, Muslims had secured a fair proportion 
of places in other higher echelons of the public ser- 
vices, especially in the Audit and Accounts Service. 
Among members of this service, one (Chaudhri 
Muhammad ‘AIi) was to become Prime Minister and 
another (Ghulam Muhammad) the Governor General 
of Pakistan. From 1918, Indians became eligible 
for the officer cadre of the Indian Army, and Muslims 
also obtained a proportion of appointments and 
promotions commensurate with their total numbers, 
with a preponderance of officers from Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

After independence (1947), the élite character of 
the higher civil service was perpetuated. The I.C.S. 
was replaced by the C.S.P. (Civil Service of Pakistan). 
Recruitment is by a modified form of competition. 
The top 20% of places are filled by merit on the 
basis of open examination; the remaining 80% are 
allotted in equal numhers to the two ‘wings’: East 
and West Pakistan. By 1961, the C.S.P. numbered 
357 officers (including 28 still-under training). This 
service continued to supply the great majority of 


district officers and senior officials in departments and 
ministries. 

The main task in government in the new state of 
Pakistan was to hold together the two wings, sepa- 
rated by over one thousand miles of Indian territory, 
and to bring East and West Pakistan into a reason- 
able balance. The administrative variety of West 
Pakistan complicated the problem. Gradually, the 
different elements were reduced to one. The princely 
rulers of Bahawalpur and Kalat were deprived of 
their powers. In 1955, the West Pakistan Act created 
one unit, or one province for the West wing, with its 
headquarters at Lahore. The tribal areas of Balu- 
chistan and the North-West Frontier, together with 
the little states of Amb, Dir, Chitral and Swat were 
excluded from the control of West Pakistan, as was 
Karachi, then the capital city. These remained 
directly under the central government. 

The way was now open to producing a constitution 
for Pakistan. For the first nine years, the country 
continued to be governed under the Government of 
India Act of 1935, somewhat amended. This retained 
a Governor-General at the apex of the system with 
a large reserve of power in his hands, Ostensibly, the 
government was in the hands of a Prime Minister 
and Cabinet responsible to a national legislature, but 
actually power was largely exercised by the Governor- 
General (who, from 1951, was the former senior 
official, Ghulam Muhammad, followed by another 
senior officer, Iskandar Mirza). Under these men, 
the administrators and the police officers virtually 
governed Pakistan. 

The 1956 Constitution introduced a number of 
limitations upon the head of the state, who was 
now designated President. But political instability 
continued, and in 1958 the President declared an 
emergency and abolished the constitution. Iskandar 
Mirza’s successor, General (later Field Marshal) 
Ayyib Khan further strengthened the position of 
the president, and under the 1962 constitution 
(Article 31) ‘The executive authority of the Republic 
is vested in the President’. 

In order to safeguard the armed forces, the consti- 
tution further provides (Article 238) that the Minister 
of Defence must be a person who has held the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, or its equivalent in the navy 
or air force. Otherwise, the President chooses his 
Council of Ministers without outside restriction. 
Ministers may participate in the proceedings of the 
National Assembly, but they are answerable to the 
President. 

Shortly after the military revolution of 1958, the 
capital was moved from Karachi to Rawalpindi, 
pending the construction of a new capital, Islamabad, 
nearby. The Ministry of External Affairs remained 
at Karachi; all other ministries moved to Rawalpindi. 
There are eleven ministries: Defence; External 
Affairs; Finance; Commerce; Home and Kashmir 
Affairs; Industries and Natural Resources ; Communi- 
cations; Education and Information; Law and 
Parliamentary Affairs; Agriculture and Works; 
Health, Labour and Social Welfare. Important 
agencies directly under the President include the 
National Planning Commission and the Bureau of 
National Reconstruction. The permanent official at 
the head of the department is termed Secretary to 
Government. The senior hierarchy is composed of 
Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries 
and Under Secretaries. In 1956, all 19 Secretaries 
belonged to the West wing, together with 38 of the 
41 Joint Secretaries and 123 of the 133 Deputy 
Secretaries. 
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Resentment at alleged dominance by the West 
Wing causes constant agitation for wider autonomy 
for East Pakistan. Certain concessions have been 
made. The railways have been transferred from 
central to provincial control. The two provinces are 
administered by Governors, appointed by the 
President. The governors may be civil servants, 
army officers, or political leaders. Each province has 
a Secretariat, composed of the Departments which 
are under provincial control, such as education, 
public health, and agriculture. The provinces are 
divided up into major administrative areas called 
Divisions under Commissioners: there are four 
Divisions in the East and twelve in the West wing. 
The principal administrative area remains the district, 
under the Deputy Commissioner or Collector. There 
are 17 districts in the East and 51 districts and 
political agencies in the West wing. 

An innovation carried out by President Ay yib 
Khan is the creation of a consultative system of 
administration for economic, social and political 
development with its base among the people. Coun- 
cils, known as Basic Democracies, are elected by the 
people at the village level and in the wards of the 
towns. These Union Councils send up members 
to sub-district councils (Thana or Tahsil Councils) 
and these in turn contribute to District Councils. 
At the lower levels, the representatives of the people 
(the Basic Democrats) predominate, but higher 
up the infusing of administrators and the technical 
services becomes stronger. Above these come Divi- 
sional and Provincial Councils in which one-third of 
the members are drawn from the Basic Democrats. 

A description of government in Pakistan would 
be incomplete without some reference to the réle of 
the armed forces in government. Although the air 
force is modern and powerful, the main element is 
the army, with its armoured division and six (or 
more) infantry divisions. The army has many times 
been required to restore public order when the civil 
administration has lost control, while in times of 
public disaster (such as the cyclones which periodic- 
ally devastate East Pakistan) the armed forces are 
the principal organizers of relief. Army officers have 
been called upon to administer the programme of the 
Basic Democracies, while the armed forces are 
authorized to nominate 10% of the candidates for 
the C.S.P., and in practice the percentage is often 
higher. Under these circumstances, it is important 
that the armed forces are, to an overwhelming 
degree, recruited from the West wing, mainly from 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier. In 1955, of the 
goo army officers of the rank of Major and above, 
only 14 came from East Pakistan, and of the 680 air 
force officers, 40 came from the East. 

This inbalance is unlikely to be altered for many 
years, and is a major cause of the movement for 
greater provincial autonomy which constantly 
agitates East Pakistan. However, it appears safe to 
predict that the two wings will not separate, and that 
Pakistan will remain a unique example of a single 
state and government resting upon the two sides 
of an interjacent state. 

See further pustUr-Pakistan, and PAKISTAN. 

(H. TInkER) 


vi.— INDONESIA 
From its beginnings in the early 17th century, the 
United East India Company’s authority in the 
Indies had been exercised by a governor general, 
assisted by a Council of the Indies (Raad van Indié), 
with full local legislative and executive powers, but 
with ultimate control being strictly exercised by the 
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Company’s governing board, the Gentlemen Seven- 
teen (Heren Zeventien) in Holland. When the Crown 
assumed the Company’s responsibilities in 1800, the 
governmental machinery in the Indies remained by 
and large unchanged, a state of affairs which, in fact, 
continued even when the Dutch parliament in the 
years after 1848 wrested control over colonial matters 
from the royal prerogative (in the East Indian 
Goverrment Act of 1854 and the Accounting Act of 
1864). Though henceforth responsibility for colonial 
government and the colonial budget lay with a 
Minister of Colonies accountable to the Second 
Chamber, parliamentary control proved, if anything, 
an even more centralizing factor on Indonesian affairs 
than had the King’s or Company’s authority in the 
past; in modern times, it was also rendered more 
effectual by improved communications between 
homeland and colony. 

At the beginning of the 2oth century, by which 
time Dutch control had come to extend to all parts 
of the archipelago, the Netherlands Indies embraced 
a wide variety of indigenous societies ruled under 
various constitutional and administrative arrange- 
ments. The colony’s heartland, the densely-populated 
island of Java, for several centuries already under 
increasing Dutch control, was almost in its entirety 
directly administered, as were several important 
areas in the other islands—the Outer Territories 
(Buitengewesten)—, most notably parts of Sumatra. 
Elsewhere, the Dutch ruled indirectly, through 
existing indigenous chiefs and potentates. In part, 
this diversity was due to historical accident, to the 
exigencies of Western economic needs, but in part 
also to the various levels of social and political 
evolution of the colony’s autochthonous peoples and 
societies. Dutch constitutional theory, moreover, to 
the very end adhered to the basic principle of divided 
authority, 7.e., to the principle of having natives 
wherever possible ruled by natives. Thus where in 
the greater part of the Outer Islands Dutch admini- 
strators were officially restricted to the réle of 
advisers to princes and sultans tied to the Netherlands 
by means of contractual or treaty agreements, even 
in directly-ruled Java there was a double bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, one Dutch the other Javanese. This 
dualism was paralleled by separate judicial codes, 
procedures, and courts for the different racial com- 
munities in the Indies. 

But in practice the colonial realm constituted a 
strictly centralized and bureaucratically-dominated 
administrative entity closely directed from Batavia 
(Jakarta) in Java, seat of the colonial government. 
Besides the Governor General and the Council of the 
Indies, the colonial government consisted of several 
departments (their number increased with the growth 
of specialized services in the 20th century), whose 
directors were responsible to the Governor General, 
but who did not, together, form a ‘ministerial’ 
collegiate body parallel to that of the compact 
Council of the Indies. Paramount among govern- 
mental institutions was, next to the Governor 
General and the Council, the Department of Interior 
Administration (Binnenlands Bestuur) and also the 
Secretariat located at the viceroy’s permanent 
official residence, Buitenzorg (Bogor) in West Java. 
In both central and territorial administration, Dutch 
officialdom occupied the dominant, policy-making 
positions, subject of course to the stringent, and in 
budgetary matters also detailed, supervision of the 
Ministry of Colonies in The Hague. 

Sporadic efforts to diminish the home grip on 
colonial affairs, and at the same time to lessen the 
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virtual bureaucratic monopoly on the reins of 
colonial government having failed, the dichotomy 
between democracy at home and autocracy in the 
Indies continued until the turn of the 2oth century. 
Beginning in 1903, a few cautious attempts at 
decentralization were made, and municipalities, in 
particular, henceforth came to enjoy a modicum of 
self-rule which, however, benefited the European 
settlers rather than the natives. It took almost 
another fifteen years for more far-reaching reforms 
to be introduced, commencing with the institution in 
Batavia of an advisory chamber, the Volksraad 
(People’s Council), which opened in 1918. Shortly 
thereafter, and in part guided by the recommenda- 
tions of a Commission appointed by the Governor 
General in 1918, the home government enacted more 
far-reaching decentralization legislation, providing 
an administrative and in part also political under- 
pinning for the hastily-born central People’s Council. 
At the same time, the new basic law for the Indies 
(Indische Staatsinrichting) of 1925 opened the way 
towards greater colonial autonomy vis-a-vis the 
metropolitan parliament, especially with regard to 
the budget. Decentralization within the Indies— 
limited to Java until the mid-1930’s—attempted to 
free the native administrative corps, largely recruited 
from among the Javanese aristocracy, from the 
minute control of its European superiors in the 
Binnenlands Bestuur. New territorial corporate 
entities—Provinces and Regencies (regentschappen)— 
were called into being for purposes of administrative 
devolution, but also to provide lower-level conciliar 
bodies, the Provincial and Regency Councils; these 
were filled partly through appointments though to a 
larger extent through elections based on a rather 
narrow franchise. The 60-odd Regency Councils 
acted as electoral colleges for the island’s three 
Provincial Councils which, in turn, served in the 
same capacity for the Volksraad. 

The quasi-democratic scaffolding hastily if belated- 
ty attached to the bureaucratic polity had barely two 
decades in which to be consolidated before the 
Japanese occupation of the Indonesian islands. Its 
success in that short period was uneven, greatest 
perhaps at the centre, where the Volksraad in spite of 
many and serious shortcomings—it was, inter alia, 
boycotted by many nationalist groups—provided 
some kind of schooling in modern political procedures. 
In the late 1920’s it acquired a bare Indonesian 
majority and was also granted co-legislative powers, 
especially significant with regard to the annual budget. 
But the increasing radicalization of Indonesian 
political life, highlighted by armed revolts in 1926-7, 
and the subsequent strengthening of the bureaucratic 
apparatus, greatly reduced the usefulness of the 
Volksraad. Coming so soon after the sweeping 
decentralization measures had been introduced, the 
resurgence of bureaucratic power also considerably 
inhibited the proper functioning of the lower con- 
ciliar bodies. When administrative decentralization 
was extended to the Outer Territories in the late 
1930’s, it was almost wholly devoid of the political 
experimentation that had taken place in Java. Dutch 
rule thus bequeathed to Indonesia a basically cen- 
tralized state structure still dominated by official- 
dom, and with only some incipient and frail features 
of democratic self-rule. 

In spite of its brevity, the Japanese interregnum 
in Indonesia (1942-5) wrought several far-reaching 
changes in the Dutch system. Quite apart from the 
temporary dismemberment of the archipelago (the 
different islands were administered by separate 
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military commands), the Japanese dismissed Dutch 
officials, replacing them by Japanese and Indo- 
nesians, and in the place of the Western-style, quasi- 
democratic deliberative bodies they provided ap- 
pointive councils of extremely limited competency. 
It was in the field of agitational politics, however, 
that major changes occurred which, combined with 
Japanese organizational innovations, profoundly 
affected the population, most notably the younger 
generation. This rapid mobilization of Indonesian 
political life, sharpened by ideological cleavages and 
by the rise to political prominence of military and 
paramilitary forces, stood in marked contrast to the 
basically unaltered conservatism of the increasingly 
Indonesianized bureaucratic administrative machi- 
nery. Governmental authoritarianism, albeit in a 
more ruthlessly arbitrary form, was similarly un- 
affected by the change in colonial overlord. 

Indonesian independence (proclaimed in August 
1945) and the subsequent four-year struggle against 
Dutch military attempts at re-colonization sharply 
raised the politicization of Indonesian society. The 
first provisional constitution of the Indonesian 
Republic [see pusrtr], promulgated only three 
weeks after the Japanese surrender and still in- 
fluenced by Japanese tutelage, provided for a 
presidential form of government. An elected legisla- 
tive assembly was envisaged under the constitution, 
but owing to the revolution and continued armed 
conflict with the Dutch, national elections took 
place only in 1955. In the interim, an appointed 
Central Indonesian National Committee functioned 
as a legislature; its prestige was considerably 
heightened when late in 1945 cabinet responsibility 
was shifted to the (numerically augmented) Com- 
mittee which very soon was greatly influenced by 
the emerging political organizations, prominent 
among them the Nationalist, Masjumi (Muslim), and 
Socialist parties. 

The republican organs of government were only 
operational in some parts of Indonesia, most notably 
in Java and Sumatra. Elsewhere, the return of Dutch 
military forces and administrative personnel in- 
augurated a wide variety of semi-autonomous 
‘states’ under the Dutch aegis, culminating in the 
late 1940’s in sixteen distinct political entities 
(including the Republic). It was therefore to a federal, 
bicameral Republic of the United States of Indonesia 
that the Dutch transferred sovereignty in December 
1949; but within less than a year the federal charter 
gave way to Indonesia’s third provisional constitution 
(1950) which, in turn, remained in force for less than 
a decade. It established a unitary and parliamentary 
system, Cabinets were based on coalitions among the 
three major parties [see H1zB, vii] that had gained 
prominence (Nationalists, Masjumi, and Nahdatul 
Ulama [Muslim Scholars’ Party]) before, but 
especially after, the general elections of 1955. The 
fourth important group, the Communist Party, 
remained outside the government coalitions, though 
wielding increasing influence at the centre and 
particularly among the electorate. During the initial 
period, the liberal-democratic system, though far 
from properly rooted in Indonesia’s political culture, 
appeared to be working fairly smoothly, a beginning 
being made with political decentralization proper: 
regional and local government devolved on elective 
assemblies. But growing ideological polarization 
between Islamic and ‘secular’ groupings—particu- 
larly pronounced in the Constituent Assembly, 
likewise elected in 1955—, proliferation of parties 
coupled with lack of internal party discipline, 
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cabinet instability, continued international frustra- 
tions caused by the Netherlands’ retention of West 
New Guinea (Irian Barat), economic deterioration 
coupled with regional discontent, but also increasing 
military interference in the political process—all 
these adverse factors helped to discredit constitutional 
government among members of the élite and wide 
sectors of the political public. 

In the wake of widespread armed revolt and 
threatened secession in the outer territories, both the 
central military authorities and the chief executive 
embarked on a progressively authoritarian course. 
The president abrogated the deadlocked Constituent 
Assembly, proscribed some parties, most notably 
Masjumi, and from 1957 on gradually inaugurated 
a new political system, ‘Guided Democracy”. The 
Republic’s first provisional constitution of 1945, 
which was reinstated by presidential decree (July 
1959), provided the legal basis for the new order. 
Parliamentary government had thus been forced to 
yield to a centralized system not too dissimilar, in 
substance, to earlier forms. The instrumentalities of 
Guided Democracy, created in piecemeal fashion and 
by no means clearly coordinated, before long over- 
shadowed the parliament which—reflecting the 
steep decline of the political parties—was in fact 
reconstituted as a ‘Mutual Aid’ legislature on an 
appointive basis in 1960, its membership enlarged by 
several ‘functional’ groups, particularly the military. 
New and often unwieldy bodies with overlapping 
authorities and duties were rapidly added at the 
president’s behest and choosing, including the High 
Advisory Council and the People’s Provisional 
Consultative Assembly (both in fact provided for in 
the 1945 charter), as well as a National Planning 
Council, and for that matter a presidential cabinet 
comprising some go ministers. It was the Consultative 
Assembly (not the parliament), with a membership 
exceeding six hundred, that served as the nation’s 
de jure supreme body, empowered to elect the chief 
executive who, in turn, was accountable to it. 

The smooth working of Guided Democracy did 
not, however, overly depend on the formal structural 
arrangements that appeared to be lacking in cohesion. 
Actual political power had been drained from the 
ten or so political parties still permitted to exist, 
with the partial exception of the Communist Party 
whose massive organization constituted one of the 
real foci of political strength. It was paralleled and 
counterbalanced by the increasingly well-disciplined 
army, whose active participation in political and 
administrative matters had steadily grown as a 
result of internal disorder and foreign confrontations 
(with the Netherlands first, and the Federation of 
Malaysia thereafter). The army had also been the 
prime beneficiary of the nationalization of most 
foreign-owned enterprises, and of the dismantling of 
the political parties’ strength in the decentralized 
organs of local and regional government. At the apex 
of Guided Democracy stood the president, its 
founder and ideologue par excellence, invested with 
lifelong executive powers during the Consultative 
Assembly’s first session. By the early 1960’s Indo- 
nesia had unmistakeably moved ever closer to a 
highly personalized if not autocratic system of 
government. Yet while the president’s legal as well 
as extra-legal powers were very wide indeed, they 
were circumscribed less so formally than by the 
existence of other power factors. 

A major political upheaval which started in 
October 1965 and whose causes and ramifications 
have remained partly obscured at the time of writing 
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(mid-1966) may be expected to have profound 
effects on Indonesian government, even though the 
fragile constitutional framework of Guided Demo- 
cracy has for the time being survived. One major 
result of these momentous events has been the 
decimation, if not the virtual destruction, of the 
Communist Party, achieved with the aid of militant 
Muslim groups. Another, though far less clearcut, 
result is a seeming diminution of the powers of the 
president, shorn of his lifetime incumbency by the 
fourth plenary session of the People’s Provisional 
Consultative Assembly. As of the mid-1960's the 
army appeared to be the major beneficiary of the 
political restructuring, to all appearances wielding 
power in a barely less authoritarian and centralized 
manner than that of the immediately preceding 
system. Whether political democracy could, or 
would, once again be grafted upon this old-new 
structure and whether, if once more attempted, it 
would strike stronger roots than before, must remain 
open questions. 
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Bandung 1959. (H. J. Bena) 
HULA, “ornaments, personal jewellery’ (see 
LIBAs]. 


HOLA, a town reported to be in Nadjd, Central 
Arabia. The description of this town published in 
EI’, s.v., was apparently based only on a report by 
W. Palgrave (Central and Eastern Arabia, London 
1865, i, 361 and map). The name, of which there is no 
modern knowledge or historical record, is erroneous; 
Palgrave’s description may actually refer to al- 
Hawta [q.v.], a town to the north of Hilla’s reported 
location. (J. MANDAVILLE) 

aL-HULA, present-day name of the lake in 
Israel (35° 40’ E. and 33° 10’ N.), to the south of 
Mount Hermon not far from the sources of the 
Jordan, which flow into it. This lake, triangular in 
shape and 5-6 km. long, issues in the river Jordan at 
its south-east corner. It is 80 metres above sea-level 
and thus 265 metres above the level of the lake of 
Tiberias. Its water is fresh and it is famed for its 
fish and its aquatic birds. The plain which surrounds 
it, ard al-Hala, was formerly a vast swamp covered 
with papyrus, reeds and giant water-lilies. The 
marshes in this basin are now almost all drained 
as a result of the widening and deepening of the 
bed of the Jordan. Thus the region now comprises 
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extensive areas of cultivation. But irrigation raises 
the problem of the distribution of the water among 
the adjacent countries. 

This lake has borne throughout the ages various 
names. The name al-Hiila seems to derive from the 
Aramaean Oulatha, a place mentioned by Josephus. 
This name was used in 23 B.C. by Caesar, when he 
made over to Herod the inheritance of Zenodorus, 
consisting of Oulatha, Paneas and the surrounding 
region. Josephus calls the lake Semachonitis, and the 
Talmud Samakhi. It is identified with the waters of 
Merom, where Joshua defied the army of Jabin, 
King of Hazor (Joshua, XI, 5-7). Arabic writers such 
as al-Kalkashandi and Abu *|-Fida? sometimes refer 
to it under the name of Lake of Baniyas [g.v.], 
probably because of its proximity to the town of 
this name. They also mention it under the name of 
Buhayrat Kadas, from the name of an ancient 
Hebrew town, the ruins of which are found on top 
of the mountain; Abi Shama refers to the lake as 
al-Mallaha (a place to the north-west possessing a 
good spring), a name also used by William of Tyre. 
There should also be mentioned the name of 
Bahr al-Khayt, still in use by the local population 
today. 

The names of al-Hila and Buhayrat Kadas have 
also been given to a lake situated between Hims and 
Tarabulus, which is often confused with the Palestine 
lake. It is the lake at Hims to which Abu’l-Fida? 
refers when he writes that in 584/1188 Salah al-Din 
made his camp on the shores of the lake of Kadas; 
al-Dimashki confuses the two localities: he refers to 
the lake of Kadas situated between Hims and Mount 
Lebanon and adds that the town of Kadas, which 
gave its name to the lake, was taken by Shurahbil 
b. Hasana, whereas it was in fact the town in Galilee 
which the latter conquered. 
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HULAGO (Hv xecv or rather HULE?v, the inter- 

vocalic g being purely graphic), the Mongol con- 
queror and founder of the dynasty of the [I- 
Khans (g.v.] of Persia, born ca. 1217, was the 
grandson of Cingiz-Khan [g.v.] by the latter’s young- 
est son Toluy [q.v.]. Sent by his brother the Great 
Khan Mongke at the head of an army against the 
Isma‘ilis and the Caliph, he left Mongolia in the 
autumn of 1253, proceeding at a leisurely pace along 
a carefully prepared route, the roads having been 
specially cleared and levelled and bridges built 
across the rivers for the easier passage of his forces. 
In Sha‘bin 653/September-October 1255 he en- 
camped in the meadows of Kan-i Gul near Samar- 
kand, where he remained till the beginning of 
Shawwal/November; and it was not till 1 Dhu 
"|-Hidjdja 653/z January 1256 that he finally crossed 
the Oxus. Here he received the homage of most of 
the petty rulers of Persia and the Caucasus area; in 
the course of the year 654/1256 the greater part of 
the Isma‘ili strongholds were taken without diffi- 
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culty; og the fall of the dynasty see ALAMUT, NIzARIs. 
On 10 Muharram 656/17 January 1258 the Caliph’s 
army was routed in a pitched battle; on 15 Muharram / 
22 January Hilaégi in person sat down before 
Baghdad, which surrended on 4 Safar/1o February; 
for details of the execution of the Caliph and the 
sacking of his capital see BAGHDAD. An attempt made 
in 658/1260 to conquer Syria failed. Hilaga succeeded 
in taking Aleppo, and Damascus, deserted by its 
defenders, surrendered without a blow; but news of 
the death of the Great Khan caused him to return to 
Persia and the army he had left behind was destroyed 
by the Egyptians at ‘Ayn Djalit [g.v.] in Palestine on 
25 Ramadan 658/3 September 1260. On the un- 
successful war with the Golden Horde in 660/1262 see 
BERKE. 

The petty kingdoms in Djazira, Kurdistan and 
Asia Minor as well as the Christian territories south 
of the Caucasus were incorporated as vassal states 
in the kingdom founded by Hilagii so that his power 
stretched from the Oxus almost to the Mediterranean 
and from the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean. The 
sovereign took the title of T-Khan (“subordinate 
khan’’) and he and his successors down to Ghazan 
Khan [¢.v.] reigned in the name of the Great Khan in 
Mongolia (afterwards in China). The Christian element 
amongst his subjects was particularly favoured by 
Hilagi, and especially by his Christian wife Dokiz 
Khatin, often to the detriment of the Muslims. The 
towns destroyed during his wars were in part rebuilt 
even in Hilagi’s time; he himself in times of peace 
delighted to live in north-western Adharbaydjan, 
particularly on the banks of Lake Urmiya, where 
many edifices, such as the famous observatory on a 
hill north of Maragha, a palace in Ala-Tagh, Buddhist 
temples in Khéy, etc. were constructed. He restored 
a strong castle (on the earlier fortification cf. Yakit, 
i, 513) on the mountainous island of Shahi (now 
Shahi). The remains still survive, according to the 
archaeologist E. F. Schmidt, ‘‘on the almost inac- 
cessible summit of a great rock rising a thousand 
feet above the shore of the island.” Here were kept 
the treasures won in battle in Persia and elsewhere, 
and here was the burial place both of Hilagi himself 
and of his successor Abaka. Hilagi died on 19 
Rabi‘ II 663/8 February 1265. In accordance with 
the Mongol custom several beautiful young women 
were buried with him; this is the last occasion on 
which human victims are mentioned in connection 
with the funeral of a oa prince. 
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HULAGU, a Mongol noble of Lahawr (Lahore), 
whose brief rise to power in that city in about 735/ 
1335 was symptomatic of the general resentment felt 
at Muhammad b. Tughluk’s rule. When the sultan 
had left Dihli for the south of India to put down the 
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rebellion of Djalal al-Din Ahsan [g.v.] Hilagi killed 
Tatar Khan, governor of Lahawr, appointed Gul 
Candra (?) the Khokar his minister, and proclaimed 
his independence. On the news reaching Dihli, the 
wasir Kh¥adja Djahan, who had not yet followed the 
sultan south, marched to Lahawr with an army and 
put down the rebellion; since 300 widows of the 
rebels were sent to imprisonment at Gwaliyar the 
rebellion must have been on a considerable scale. 
Nothing more is known of Hilagii; it seems that he 
was one of the many foreign nobles encouraged by 
Muhammad b. Tughluk to assist him to his ambition 
of conquering Persia and Transoxiana. 

Bibliography: Almost the only account of the 
disorders is given by Ibn Battita, iii, 332-3, who 
calls the rebel H.I’djwn and his minister Kuldj.nd. 

(J. Burron-Pace) 

AL-HULAL a.t-MAWSHIYYA, Arabic chronicle 
considered until recently as anonymous; according 
to Ibn al-Muwakkit’s al-Sa‘ada al-abadiyya (2 vols., 
Fez 1336/1917), however, it is the work of Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Ma‘ali Ibn Sammak, a 
contemporary of Muhammad V of Granada, whom 
he eulogizes in the introduction to his work, which 
was finished on 12 Rabi‘ I 783/6 June 1381. It is a 
curious motley patchwork in which the author, 
without troubling himself with the differences of 
style or the historical value of his sources, has 
juxtaposed passages taken from the best-informed 
and best-known authors, such as Ibn al-Sayrafi, Ibn 
Sahib al-Salat, Aba Yahya b. al-Yasa‘, al-Baydhak, 
and Ibn al-Kattan, with forged official letters, 
testimonies invented by the author, and ridiculous 
legends whose origins appear to be oriental. Although 
its full title, al-Hulal al mawshiyya fi dhikr al-akhbar 
al-Marrakushiyya, might lead one to think that it is 
concerned with the history of Marrakush, it is in fact 
a résumé of events under the Almoravid empire and 
an account of the beginnings of the Almohad 
movement up to and including ‘Abd al-Mu’min. It 
then becomes a very brief account of the other 
Almohad caliphs, ending with a mere list enumerating 
the Marinid sultans up to Abi Tashfin ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Umar in 783/1381. The first European 
historian to use the material in this chronicle was 
Conde, who used a Spanish translation of the 17th 
century (mentioned by R. Basset [EI’, s.v.] as being 
in the Bibl. du Gouvernement Général, Algiers) 
far superior to those he made himself or used in 
other passages of his Historia de la dominacién 
de los drabes en Espatia. Dozy used the Hulal as 
one of his sources in his Histoire des musulmans 
@’Espagne and in Loci de Abbadidis. Amari gives 
a brief extract from it in the appendix to the 
Bibl. arabo-sicula. Codera referred to it for his 
Decadencia y desaparicién de los Almordvides. Lévi- 
Provengal quotes from it in his Documents inédits as 
does Huici Miranda in his Historia politica del 
tmperio almohade and Las grandes batallas de la 
Reconquista. 

Bibliography: Two editions of the Arabic 
text have been published up till now: the first, 
Tunis 1329/1910, is completely unacceptable; the 
second, by I. S. Allouche, Rabat 1936, is executed 
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Dozy in Loci de Abbadidis and Recherches, but 
without reference to the MSS in the libraries of 
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consulted for his complete translation, published 
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as volume i of the Coleccidén de crénicas drabes de la 

Reconquista, Tetuan 1951. (A. Huic1 Miranpa) 

HULM (see TaA‘BiR AL-RU’ YA]. 

HULMANIYYA, followers of Ast HuimAn 
AL-FArIsI a native of Persia, educated in Halab and 
later living in Damascus where he disseminated his 
ideas. He is recorded as a sé#fi, e.g., in Sarradj 
(d. 378/988), Kitab al-Luma‘ fi’l-tasawwuf (ed. 
Nicholson 1914), 289, where it is related that Abi 
Hulman al-Sifi once swooned on hearing the street- 
cry of a herbseller, the author seeing in this a 
testimony to the effect of sama‘ being dependent 
on the spiritual state of the hearer. But his sifism 
is not generally acknowledged, and by ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Baghdadi (d. 729/1037), Hudjwiri (d. 465/1072) 
et al. he and the Hulmaniyya are accused of two 
heresies: (1) They maintain the doctrine of hulil 
and imtiza@dj, and in connexion with this they 
believe in the transmission of spirits, intikdl. With 
reference to Stra XV, 29 f., they believe that God is 
embodied in every beautiful being and they therefore 
make sudjid before a pretty form. This point is 
mentioned, without names, by al-Ash‘ari (d. 327/ 
938) in Makélat al-Islamiyyin (ed. Ritter, Bibl. Isl., 
1929, 214), and by Mutahbhar al-Makdisi, K. al-Bad? 
wa ’l-ta’rikh, ii (composed 355/966), ed. Cl. Huart, 
Paris rg01, 91 (text) and 81 (tr.). (2) They feel 
themselves, by their professed knowledge of God, 
relieved of all prohibitions and thus advocate 
licentiousness. 

Hudjwiri says that they are connected with ‘“‘the 
Salimi sect of anthromorphists”. These formed a 
philosophical madhhab in Basra in the 3rd/gth 
century. Ibn Salim professed God’s continued 
creation, for instance in the voices of reciters of the 
Kur?n, and he had the idea that God'on the Day of 
Judgement will appear in a corporeal human shape, 
visible to the human eye. There may be some con- 
nexion on this point, but the pretended tendency to 
ibéha of the Hulmaniyya does not harmonize with 
the earnest asceticism of Ibn Salim and Abia Talib 
al-Makki, who calls him “‘our shaykh” (Kit al-kulib, 
Cairo 1310, ii, 172, ll. 12-35) and who writes inhis spirit. 
Al-Makki does not mention Abi Hulman, nor does 
al-Ghazali, but he concerns himself with the ideas 
of the Hulmaniyya and refutes them in some of his 
works. Thus, in Ihyd ‘uliim al-din, iv, 218 f. (ed. 
Cairo 1322) he condemns people who claim to 
appropriate to themselves divine character and the 
embodiment thereof through kulil, whereas God has 
reserved the perfect beauty for Himself. In al- 
Maksad al-asna (Cairo 1322, 110, 114 f.) al-Ghazali 
speaks of siifis who pretend to borrow (isti‘ara) 
God’s names and sifat and thus imply hulél. And in 
Mishkat al-anwadr (Cairo 1322, 51) we find the 
interesting remark that the idea of God’s mani- 
festation in every kind of beauty, be it in man, 
animal or plant, to which the believers make su@jud 
as to their gods, is to be found among “the farthest 
Turks who have no religion and no shari‘a”’. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, 

K. al-Fark bayna 'l-firak, Cairo 1328/1910, 215, 
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HULUL signifies etymologically, among other 
things, the act of loosing, of unfastening, of untying 
(a knot); of resolving a difficulty, and, with the 
accusative or with bi or fi, of alighting at a place. 
Hence its various meanings in the Muslim religious 
sciences and in falsafa. 
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(1) In grammar huliél denotes the occurrence of the 
accident of inflexion (i‘vab); (2) in law it denotes the 
application of a prescription; (3) in Hellenistic 
philosophy (falsafa) it denotes: (a) the inhesion of an 
accident in an object (mawdi‘; cf. A.-M. Goichon, 
Lexique de la langue philosophique a@’Ibn Sind, Paris 
1938, nos. 179 and 184); (b) the substantial union of 
soul and body: hulil al-rah fi ’l-badan (al-Farabi, 
Ahl al-madina al-fadila, Cairo 1906, 80); huliél al- 
lahat fi ’l-ndsit (cf. aL-HALLADJ]; (4) in theology 
(kalam) and mysticism (tasawwuf) fuldl expresses 
“infusion”, the indwelling of God in a creature (see 
further IMAMA, TANASUKH); it is often a synonym for 
ittikad [q.v.]. 

The upholders of atomism, together with al- 
Ash‘ari, admit the uli of soul in body because they 
consider the rah (the soul) to be a rarefied body, 
even in the case of angels and demons; but, like the 
other mutakallimin, they reject huldl in meaning (4). 

Muslim authors give various descriptive definitions 
(rusim) of hulil. For some it is the appropriation of 
pne thing by another, or the “‘infusion’’ of one thing 
into another, such that when one is described the 
other is also described, whether this identification be 
a true one (tahkik@”), asin the case of the water that 
rises in the stem of a flower, or the case of the inhesion 
of accidents in bodies, or metaphorical (takdir®”), such 
as the “‘inhesion”’ of sciences in immaterial beings. 
The following definition is also found: al-huldl is 
qualifying appropriation (al-ikhtisds al-na‘it), that is 
to say the appropriate dependence of two terms which 
makes one the qualifier and the other the thing 
qualified. The first is called al-hall, the second al- 
mahall, An example is the dependence of the 
whiteness that covers a body. Finally, Auli] has also 
been defined as the existence of one thing in another 
in a dependent fashion (al-kulul ‘ala sabil al- 
taba%iyya), a definition that is virtually equivalent 
to the preceding one. 

Two kinds of hulél are distinguished: (1) one 
extensive (al-hulil al-sarayani), when the infuser 
(al-hall) spreads to all parts of the receptive object 
(for example, the water rising in the stem of a 
flower); (2) the other localized (al-huldl al-tarayani 
or al-djiwari), when the ‘‘infuser” takes up only a 
part of the object, for example, the water contained 
in a receptacle, or the point that ends a line. 

These various precise definitions have enabled 
Muslim theologians to refute the idea of God’s 
huldl in creatures: (1) such a kulél would exclude 
absolute necessity in God; (2) it would involve the 
existence of two eternals (God and the receptive 
object); (3) God would become divisible through the 
division of the receptive object, unless the latter 
were reduced to an atom, which is unworthy of God. 

We see in al-Djurdjani-Taftazani (Sharh al- 
mawakif, second marsad of the Ilahiyyat, fifth 
maksad) how the upholders of kuldl are classed: 
(1) the Christians (according to their various 
positions); (2) the Nusayris and the Ishrakiyya; 
(3) certain Sifis whose doctrine lies between ittihad 
and hulil. Their position, says al-Taftazani, comes 
round again to that of the Christians. 

Muslim authors normally call the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation huliél, although Christian 
authors speak of ta’annus, tadjassud, and also of 
ittihad. They sometimes use the verb kalla to say 
that the Word ‘‘descended” into a human nature, 
or to speak of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

The Sunnis and Shi‘is condemn the following sects 
as hululiyya, on the same grounds as the Christians: 
(a) the extreme Shi‘is (ghulat): Saba’iyya, Bayaniyya, 
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Djanahiyya, Khattabiyya, Namiriyya (Nusayriyya), 
Mukanna‘iyya, Rizimiyya, Batiniyya, ‘Azakira, 
Druses; (b) Sunni Sifiyya: Hulmaniyya, Farisiyya 
{ef. AL-HALLADJ], Shabbasiyya; (c) Monists: Itti- 
hadiyya (Ibn Taymiyya refers to their wakdai al- 
wudjid as hulil mutlak, cf. tadjassud al-a‘mal 
according to al-Farghani, Muntaha 'l-madarik, Cairo 
1293, ii, 84-6; cf. IBN AL-SARABI]. 
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(L. Massicnon-(G. C. ANAWaT!]) 

HULWAN, in Greek yaaa, a very ancient town 
which was situated near the entrance to the Pay- 
tak pass through the Zagros range, on the famous 
Khurasan highway. Its site has been identified with 
that of the present-day village of Sar-i Pul-i Dhuhab, 
which is 33 km. east by south of Kasr-i Shirin [q.v.] 
(see H. C. Rawlinson, Notes on a march from Zohdb to 
Khuzistaén, in JRGS, London, ix (1839), 40, and 
Guide Bleu, Moyen Orient, Paris 1956, 697). 
Assyrian times the town was known as ae 
In those days the town was situated on the natural 
frontier between Babylonia and Media (see Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix, 388). According to an Arab tradition 
quoted by al-Tabari (see Néldeke, Geschichte der 
Perser und Araber, 138), the town was founded by 
the Sdsanian monarch Kavadh I (d. 531), but it is 
clearly far more ancient than that. From other 
Muslim sources it would seem that Kavadh establish- 
ed a land survey office in Hulw4n, and that registers 
were kept there until after the Muslim conquest 
(A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia, 
London 1953, 15, n. 3; cf. DAFTAR, 78a). 

After the great victory of the Muslim Arabs at 
al-Kadisiyya [g.v.] in 16/637 and the subsequent 
evacuation of Ctesiphon by the Sasanian court, 
Yezdigird took refuge at Hulw4n for a time, before 
continuing his eastward flight. Hulwan fell into the 
hands of the advancing Arabs. Hulw4n then and for 
some time after was a flourishing town in a fertile 
district producing much fruit. The town was sur- 
rounded by a wall which had 8 gates; the principal 
mosque was in the centre, inside an ancient castle. 
The Jews had a synagogue there. Towards the end 
of the 4th/early 11th century, Hulw4n was ruled by 
a quasi-independent dynasty which had been founded 
by Muhammad ibn ‘Annaz and it became very well 
known under his son Abu ’l-Shawk [see SaNNAzIDS]. 
The anonymous author of the Hudid al-‘adlam (139) 
described Hulwan as ‘a very pleasant town, traversed 
by a river, It produces figs which are dried and 
exported everywhere’. 

Hulw4n was taken by the Saldjiks in 437/1046, 
who set it on fire; its destruction was completed by 
an earthquake 3 years later. It was subsequently 
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rebuilt on a smaller scale and it is now known as 
Sar-i Pul-i Dhuhab. 

Bibliography: further to references in the 
text: Bibl. Geogr. Arab., ed. de Goeje, index; 
Yakit, ii, 316; Le Strange, 191; B. Spuler, Iran, 
index. (L. LockHart) 
HULWAN, town situated twenty five kilometres 

south of Cairo, four kilometres from the right bank 
of the Nile and approximately 35 metres above bank 
level. Hulwan is linked by road and rail with Cairo 
and is a rapidly growing industrial complex, contain- 
ing a large steel works and the electricity generating 
plant for. south Cairo. At the 1960 census, its in- 
habitants numbered about 95,000. 

Historically, Hulwan derives its fame from its 
mineral springs. It would appear that the site was 
settled in Pharaonic times, for during the excavations 
of 1946 graves and pottery dating from the First 
Dynasty were uncovered; remains of Roman baths 
were also discovered. However, it was not until the 
period following the Arab conquest and the governor- 
ship of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Marwan that substantial 
settlement occurred upon the site. According to al- 
Makrizi, when ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Marwan was forced 
to evacuate Fustat during the disastrous flood of the 
year 70/690, he moved south towards what is now 
Hulwan. The position pleased him, possibly because 
of its proximity to Fustat and its being above the 
level of the Nile flood. He set up his residence there, 
built palaces and mosques and planted palm gardens 
and vineyards. He also ordered the construction of 
a nilometer; this was replaced by the nilometer 
constructed on the island of Rawda in 96/715. 

During the governorship of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn 
Marw4n, Hulw4n continued to prosper and its fame 
was celebrated in verse by the poet Ibn Kays al- 
Rukayyat. After Umayyad times, its position 
declined and, by the Mamlik period, the palaces and 
mosques had disappeared and the source of the 
mineral springs had become filled with sand. During 
the reign of the Khedive ‘Abbas, the springs were 
uncovered and a centre was established at Hulwan 
for the treatment of soldiers suffering from skin 
diseases and rheumatism. Under Isma‘il and Tawfik, 
Hulwan continued to grow and Isina‘il built there 
a palace for his mother (Kasr al-Walida). Baths were 
built at the springs in 1869 and, during the con- 
struction, the remains of the Umayyad baths were 
discovered. The present baths were completed in 
1892. On the banks of the Nile, adjacent to Hulw4n, 
King Farouk (Fartk) built for himself a summer 
residence; this was subsequently known as Rukn 
Hulwan and became a museum and public park. 

Bibliography: Ahmad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Wuduk 
al-burhan fi fada@*il wa mazaya Hulwan, Cairo 1894; 
Fouad Farag, Tarikh al-mudun al-kadima wa 
dalil al-madina al-haditha, Cairo 1943-6, 122 f.; 
Hulwan, Ministry of Social Affairs, Cairo 1964; 
Souad Maher, al-Kahira al-kadima wa ahyauhd, 
Cairo 1963, 117 f.; al-Makrizi, Khitat, Cairo 1324, 
i, 3371.; W. Popper, The Cairo nilometer, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles 1951, i, 10; Yakut, ii, 321. 

(J. M. B. Jones) 

HULWAN, “‘douceur”, ‘‘donative” [see 1N‘Am, MAL 
AL-BAY‘A, PISHKASH]. 

HUMA (r.), the bearded vulture (Gypaetus barbatus), 
the largest of the birds of prey of the Old World, 
which is usually found in the regions of perpetual 
snow; it carries off the bones of dead animals, breaks 
them on rocks and eats the fragments, which led the 
Persian poet Sa‘di to say that the huma was superior 
to all the other birds because instead of feeding on 
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living flesh it ate only bones (Gulistén, i, story 15). 
It was thought that anyone who intentionally killed 
a huma would die within forty days. That this bird 
was considered to be of good omen is illustrated by 
another verse of the Gulistdn (i, story 3): “Nobody 
will go to seek for the shadow of the owl, even if 
there were no humda in the world’’; it was believed in 
the ancient world that the shadow of the huma 
falling on a person’s head predicted his elevation to 
royalty: thus this verse of the Bastén (ed. Furughi, 
26, v. 15): “I wished that, thanks to my fortunate 
star, the wing of the humda should be spread out over 
my head”, Hence the epithet huma@ytin [q.v.] meaning 
“august, royal, fortunate, of good omen”, and 
humay with the same meaning, which has become a 
proper name: ¢.g., Humay, the mobadh of Bahram 
Gir, and Humay, daughter of Gushtasp (Wolff, 
Glossar, s.v.), Humay, sister of the hero Isfandiyar 
(Shahnama, Tehran 1935, vi, 1613-4, Vv. 2071; tr. 
Mohl, iv, 428), Humay (Ar. Humaya), daughter and 
wife of Bahman (Artaxerxes) son of Isfandiyar and 
mother of Darab (Tehran ed., vi, 1755 ff.; tr. Mohl, 
v, II-36; see DARAB). Humiay is the name of the 
prince of Zaminkhavar and Humayin that of the 
princess of China in the verse romance by Khadija 
Kirmani [see KIRMANT]. The huma is mentioned 
several times in Firdawsi’s Book of kings: the royal 
crown is sometimes ornamented with huma feathers; 
a steed seems like a Aumd in full flight; the wings of 
the huma cover a fortress with their shadow; a place 
is so terrifying that even the huma is afraid to fly 
over it (for other examples, see Wolff, s.v.); in short, 
the poet makes use of the huma to create striking 
images, but does not attribute to it the magical 
powers which he gives to the sitmurgh [q.v.]. On the 
statement of the Fihrist that the Thousand and one 
nights were written for the queen HumAay, daughter 
of Bahman, see ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA, col. 361a. 
Bibliography: Gwr.Ir.Ph., ii, index, s.vv. 

Humay, humayin; ‘Attar, Mantik al-tayr, tr. 

Garcin de Tassy, 49; Husayn Wa‘iz, Anwdar-i 

Suhayli, Calcutta 1824, 363; A. Christensen, Les 

Keyanides, 149 (Arabic sources in notes). 

(CL. Huart-[H. Massé£]) 

HUMAM sb. YUSUF [see sawwAra (Egypt and 
the Sudan)). 

HUMAM a t-DIN Bs. ‘ALA? TABRiZI, Persian 
poet of the Mongol period who was for some time 
vizier of Adharbaydjan. He was held in great esteem 
by contemporary men of standing such as Rashid 
al-Din Fadl Allah and Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Djuwayni, the Sahib-Diwan. In 686/1287-8 he 
accompanied the latter to Rim for the sequestration 
of the property of the Parwdéna Mu‘in al-Din—an 
event to which he alludes in his poems. Towards the 
end of his life he became the disciple of Shaykh Sa‘id 
Farghani, and after performing the hadjdj, retired 
to the khankah which he had founded at Tabriz with 
some financial assistance from the Sdhib-Diwan. 
Several sources state that he died in 713/1313-4 but 
in the Mudjmal-i Fasihi it is mentioned that his death 
took place in 714/1314-5 at the age of 116. His poems 
were collected on the instructions of Rashid al-Din 
Fadl Allah and edited posthumously with a preface 
in which his age at the time of his death was given 
as 78. He was buried in his khdnkah at Tabriz. 

Humam has left a Diwan of 2,000 verses including 
some Arabic kasidas in praise of Nadjm al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar, the Kadi al-Kudat Muhyi al-Din, Shaykh 
Ibrahim b. Sa‘d al-Din Hamawi, Kutb al-Din 
Shirazi and the Sakib-Diwan. Some of his Persian 
poems are in praise of Ghazan Khan. His ghazals, 
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though elegant enough, show no outstanding origi- 
nality but imitate for the most part the style of 
Sa‘di. In nearly all the biographical notices of 
Humim, his meeting with Sa‘di is mentioned but 
there is no evidence for this in the works of either 
poet. One of his ghazals appears to have been 
plagiarized by Sa‘di and many of his poems are 
responses to a single bayt of Sa‘di. 

In addition to kasidas and ghazals, Humam wrote 
a mystical mathnawi in the Hazadj metre entitled 
Subbat-nama. This was dedicated to Sharaf al-Din 
Hariin, the son of the Sapib-Diwan. 

Bibliography: Browne, iii, 152-4; Dawlat- 
shah, 218-9; Mudjmal-i Fasihi (ed. Farrukh), 22; 
Muhammad ‘Ali Tarbiyat, Ddnishmandan-i 
Adharbaydjan (Tehran 1314/1935-6 edition), 396-8 
(containing an extract from the Sufbat-nama); 
Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar, Atishkada (ed. Niasiri), 
145-6; Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat, Madjma‘ al- 
fusaha (Tehran 1340/1961-2 edition), iii, 1449. 
Selections from the Diwan have been twice 
published: (a2) Muntakhabat (Tabriz 1309/1931); 
(b) Diwan-i Humdam al-Din Tabrizi (ed. Mu’ayyad 
Thabiti, Tehran 1333/1954-5). 

(G. M. MEREDITH-OwWENs) 

HUMAY, HUMAYA [see numa]. 

HUMAYD 3. ‘ABD a.t-HAMID a -Tosi, 
‘AbbAsid general who was chiefly responsible for the 
victory of al-Ma?min over Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi; he 
died, poisoned, in 210/825. His generosity and his 
magnificence were celebrated by several poets, in 
particular by ‘Ali b. Djabala [see aL-SakAwwak]. His 
sons, themselves poets though producing little (see 
Fihrist, Cairo ed. 235), became in their turn patrons, 
eulogized in particular by Abii Tammam and al- 
Buhturi. Muhammad b. Humayd, sent against 
Babak [¢.v.] and killed in 214/829, was lamented by 
Abi Tammam, over whose tomb his brother Abi 
Nahshal erected a cupola; al-Buhturi dedicated to 
this Abii Nahshal fifteen poems and also wrote 
panegyrics on his brothers Abi Dja‘far and Aba 
Muslim. 

Bibliography: Diahiz, Hayawan, vi, 421; 
idem, Ras@%il, ed. Hariin, index; Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘arif, index; idem, Shi‘r, ed. De Goeje, 550-2 
(Cairo ed., 840-3); Tabari, index; A ghani}, xviii, 
100-14, passim, (Ep.) 
HUMAYD sb. THAWR, aL-HILari, Arabic poet 

of the 1st/7th century. Asma‘i (Ibn SAsakir, Ta?rikh 
Dimashk, iv, 457) calls him a poet of (early) Islamic 
times, whose language is correct, but he does not 
consider him a classic. Marzubani (Muwashshah, 80), 
Djumahi (Tabakat, 113) and Ibn Kutayba (Skz‘r, 230) 
call him zslami. Amongst his poems is a dirge on 
the murder of ‘Uthman (Ibn ‘Asakir, 458) and 
verses addressed to the caliph Marwan. Later 
authorities, however, thought that he was a com- 
panion of the Prophet and died in the reign of 
SUthman. 

His poems (skt‘r) were collected by al-Asma‘i, 
Abi ‘Amr, al-Shaybani, Ibn al-Sikkit, al-Tisi and 
al-Sukkari (Fthrist, 158, 7; see also Kali, i, 252/248 
and 133); they were still in the hands of Batalyawsi 
(Iktidab, 475, 1), Ibn Khayr (Fthrista, 397, 19) and 
even ‘Abd al-Kadir (Kkizana, i, 9). Of his poetry we 
possess only fragments, ¢.g., his famous descriptions 
of the wolf (Ibn Kutayba, Ski‘r, 231; Murtada, iv, 
121 with Shinkiti’s note; Ibn al-Shadjari, Hamasa, 
207), of the sandgrouse (kafd, Aghani', vii, 159 = 
A ghani®, viii, 260; ‘Ayni, i, 178) and of the dove 
(Yakit, Geogr. Wtb., iv, 1006 f.). 

Bibliography: in the article. His Diwén was 
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published by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani, Cairo 1951. 
(J. W. Fock) 

HUMAYD at-ARKAT, an Arab poet of the 
middle Umayyad period. Little is known of his life 
besides what can be gathered from his verses. His 
lifetime is fixed approximately by his poems in 
praise of al-Hadjdjadj; one of them (Bakri, Sim} al- 
la?éli, 649) in which he ridicules ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr [q.v.] must have been composed during the 
siege of Mecca in 72/691-2. Another poem (Tabari, ii, 
1137) refers to the war of al-Hadjdjadj against Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath and was therefore written somewhere 
between 81 and 85 A.H. (cf. also Proverbia Arabum, 
ii, 326). He is also credited with a satire (hidja?) 
against al-Hadjdjadj (Bayhaki, Mabdsin, 394) but 
this seems unlikely. His poems were collected by 
al-Asma‘i, Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani, Ibn al-Sikkit and 
al-Jisi (Fihrist, 158). His Diwan was still in the 
hands of Ibn al-Mustawfi (Khizana?, ii, 253). Humayd 
was famous for his skill in writing radjaz-poetry. 
He is reckoned by the Muslim critics amongst the 
best radjaz-poets (Bayhaki, Makdsin, 458, 10) and 
was a forerunner of al-‘Adjdjadj and Ru?’ba. His 
verses are not impromptus but carefully composed 
poems which deal with all subjects typical of Arabic 
poetry. He describes, ¢.g., a horse (Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 495), a hunting scene (Hamdsa, 795), a wild 
ass (Ibn al-Sikkit, Mantik, 291), a lover’s complaint 
(ibid. 496). There are some verses, referring to Sira 
CV and the story of the Elephant, but they are also 
attributed to Ru’ba (no. 77 Ahlwardt). He also 
composed poems in other metres than radjaz (though 
some of them are also attributed to Humayd b. 
Thawr, Lane, i, 2112). Amongst them are two (May- 
dani, i, 427 and ‘SAyni!, 1i, 82) in which he blames 
a greedy guest. This conduct which ran counter to 
all canons of Bedouin hospitality led to Humayd’s 
being counted as one of the world’s greatest misers 
(A ghani', ii, 163). Sometimes he is confused with 
his namesake Humayd b. Thawr [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: in the article. (J. W. Fuck) 

AL-HUMAYDI, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Abi Nasr Futith b. ‘Abd Allah b. Futih b. Humayd 
b. Yasil, Andalusian scholar of Arab origin. His 
family belonged to the Yemeni tribe of Azd. His 
father was born in al-Rusafa, a suburb of Cordova, 
but moved to Majorca, where this son of his was born 
about 420/1029. Abii ‘Abd Allah devoted himself 
to the study of theology, tradition, and law with 
different teachers and was a follower particularly of 
the Zahiri school under the guidance of its most 
eminent exponent, Ibn Hazm, in his retreat at Niebla. 
He later emigrated to the East and by the gentleness 
of his character, his piety, and his erudition in his 
professorship at Baghdad (where he died in 488/ 
1095), succeeded in avoiding the persecution and 
hatred provoked by the intemperance of his master 
and became one of the most admired scholars of his 
age. His biographer al-Dabbi and the latter’s con- 
tinuator al-Dhahabi, as well as al-Makkari, praise 
him in the most warm terms as a jurisconsult, 
traditionist, historian and poet, but the only work 
by him which we know, the Djadhwat al-muktabis 
fi dhikr wulat al-Andalus wa-asma? ruwat al-hadith 
wa-ahl al-fikh wa-’l-adab wa-dhawi ’l-nabaha wa- 
‘l-shi‘y (ed. Muhammad b. Tawit al-Tandji, Cairo 
1953) demonstrates that he was better informed 
about traditionists than about historians, for he 
devotes a great deal of space to obscure scholars who 
were his colleagues but passes over in silence histo- 
rians of the importance of ‘Isa al-Razi and ‘Arib 
b. Sa‘d. Given the reputation which he achieved by 
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his teaching, one might have expected a better book, 
but since he wrote it to please his admirers at Bagh- 
dad, who wished to know the state of letters in Spain, 
he relied solely upon his memory without having at 
hand reference works which might have helped him 
in his task. It is therefore not a matter for astonish- 
ment that the book contains many inexactitudes and 
is lacking in truly interesting information. In his dates 
he is content with approximations, which have been 
the cause of some confusion and even of serious errors 
in some cases. For the rest, as Dozy says in a severe 
judgement, he may be credited with a certain impar- 
tiality as an honest man; but nothing more, for his 
mind did not rise above the commonplace. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bashkuwil, 508, no. 1114; 
Dabbi, 113, no. 257; Ibn Khallikan, i, 485; Dha- 
habi, Huffaz, iv, 17; Suyiti, Tabakdt al-huffaz, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, no. XV, 9; Ibn Taghribirdi, ii, 313; 
Makkari, Nafh al-tib, Cairo 1302/1884, i, 375; Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamil, Cairo 1303/1885, x, 88; Abu 
1-Fida?, Ta°rikh, Istanbul 1286/1869, ii, 218 ; Casiri, 
Bibl. ar.-hisp. escur., ii, 134, 146; Wiistenfeld, Die 
Geschichtschretber der Araber, 74, no. 219; Pons 
Boigues, 164-7, no. 126; Dozy, al-Bayan, Introduc- 
tion, i, 67; Goldziher, Die Zaéhiriten, 172; Brockel- 
mann, I, 338, S I, 578. (A. Huict MrranDa) 
AL-HUMAYMA, ruined site in Jordan, 

situated in 30° N. and about 35° 20’ E., some 50 km, 
south-east of the town of Ma‘an, halfway between 
there and the gulf of ‘Akaba. 

This place, mentioned by the Arab geographers as 
belonging to the djund of Dimashk and to the region 
of al-Sharat, is famous in history chiefly as having 
been used as a residence by the ‘Abbasid claimants 
between 68/687-8 and 132/749. It was after the death 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas at Ta’if in 68/687-8 that 
his son ‘Ali, who had given his support to the 
Umayyad caliphate, came to live at al-Humayma, 
where he is said to have bought the ‘“‘village’’ and 
built a fortified dwelling. It was there also that in 
98/716, according to a widespread tradition, the 
son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, Abii Hashim 
{g.v.], as he was dying, transferred to Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali his rights to the imamate and the leadership 
of the secret revolutionary movement of which he 
was the leading spirit. 

Situated on the route of the ancient road linking 
Aila and Petra, al-Humayma was certainly built on 
the site of an ancient collection of dwellings, which 
some have identified with the town of Auara founded 
by the Nabataean king Obodas in 93 B.C. and listed 
in the Peutinger Table. There are to be seen on the 
site today the ruins of some walls, the remains of an 
aqueduct, and some fairly extensive ruins situated at 
the foot of an eminence called Umm al-‘Azam, but 
no building has survived. 

Bibliography: F. M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, ii, Paris 1938, 182; A. Musil, The 
northern Hegaz, New York 1926, 59-61 and fig. 
16-7; Le Strange, Palestine, 35, 347; A.-S. Marmar- 
dji, Textes géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, 
Paris 1951, 57; Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 326; Bakri, 
Mu‘djam, 83, 284; Yakit, s.v.; Abu ’l-Fida’, 
Takwim, 228-9; Ya‘kibi, ii, 347; Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 
338; Tabari, index; Arabskiy anonim, ed. Gryaz- 
nevié, Moscow 1960, index. (D. SourDEL) 
HUMAYDON, as epithet of the ruler. The 

word humaytn is frequently used in the Shahnama 
with the meaning of “fortunate, glorious, royal’’. 
Its specialized use for things or ideas connected with 
the ruler is already seen here in the designation of 
the legendary imperial banner as divafsh-i humdytin. 
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It was only slowly, however, that the word pene- 
trated into Persian chancery style. In the inska@? 
work ‘Atabai al-kataba of Muntadjab al-Din Dju- 
wayni, which was compiled towards the end of the 
Great Seldjik period, the idea does not yet appear. 
It is only in the chancery of the Kh¥arazmshahs that 
we find it sporadically used, as in the Wasail 
al-rasa@il, ascribed to the poet and epistolographer 
Rashid al-Din Watwat, in the combination alkab-i 
humdyitin (royal honorific titles). The historian of the 
Timurids, Hafiz-i Abri, makes much use of the 
epithet in combinations such as réyat-i humdaytin 
(royal standard), urdt-yi humayiin (royal army camp) 
and hukm-i humayiin (royal command). It is perhaps 
no coincidence that this word is found comparatively 
often in Hafiz-i Abra, since at the same time as he 
was writing in Herat, on the orders of Baysonkur, 
the grandson of Timur, there was undertaken at the 
court of Herat a critical examination of the received 
text of the Shahnama. It was not until the Safavid 
period that the term became really widely used: 
rakam-i humayin (royal cipher, also the name of a 
type of document), kukm-i h., farman-i h. (royal 
command, especially in the introductory formulas of 
the various types of documents), and muhr-i humaytin 
(royal seal). In addition there continued to appear 
terms like kukm-1 djahanmufa‘ (a command, which 
the [whole] world obeys). In the roth/16th century 
the epithet was transferred also to the person of the 
ruler: nawwab-i humayin-i maé (our Royal Highness). 
Humayun referred also simply to the state, in the 
designation of the administration of the state- and 
crown-lands as daftar-khana-yi humiyiin wa khassa. 
In the Kadjar period an extension was obtained 
through the use of the ya-yi mushabih: darbar-1 
humayini (the royal court), aa hadrat-i humaytni 
(the royal majesty). In recent years the epithet has 
become obsolete. The Shah is referred to now as 
Shahanshah-i drya-mihr. 

With the spread of Persian culture and especially 
Persian chancery practice, the concept already in 
the Seldjiik period reached Asia Minor and in the 
Timurid period, with the Mughal rulers, as far as 
India. In India the word was used to about the same 
extent as under the Safavids. In Asia Minor, among 
the Seldjiks of Rim, it seems to have remained 
confined to introductory or concluding formulas in 
documents: tawki‘-i humayiin (the royal seal), or 
hukm-i yarligh-t humaytin Cunanast ki (the royal 
command is as follows). The same use is found as 
early as the beginning of the 9th/15th century among 
the Ottomans, who in chancery practice were linked 
firmly to Seldjik traditions. In formulas such as 
nishan-i hiimaytin we tughra-yi meymiin hiikm oldur 
kt (867/1462, Mehemmed II) or nishan-i hiimaytin we 
mithal-i meymin hiikmi oldur ki the interchangeability 
of the term with the Arabic maymiin is clear. The 
term sharif also is interchangeable with hiimayin. 
From chancery practice the word became transferred 
to things and ideas which belonged to the Sultan. 
The chroniclers refer to murdd-i htimaytin (the royal 
will) or huddr-i hiimaytin (the royal presence; but 
also hadrat-i Sdlampanah). The word was used of 
institutions, notably the Diwdan-i Hiimayiin [q.v.); 
the main gate (dated 883/1478) to the Topkapi 
Palace is called Bab-i Hiimayin [see sarAy]; and 
later, especially in post-Tanzimat times, the word 
appears in the names of various offices, schools, etc., 
as a general equivalent of ‘royal’, ‘imperial’. 

In Transoxania also, among the khans (later emirs)} 
of Bukhara, whose administrative practice was 
completely modelled on the Persian, the idea is found 
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in the introductory formulas of documents: kukm-+ 
humayian shud (besides kukm-i ‘ali sddir shud) and 
in addition in combinations such as fardmin-i 
humaydn in the adhortatio and, as among the Kadjars, 
farmiida-yi humayani. 

Etymologically humdyin is obviously connected 
with the Avestan méyd@ (joy, delight, happiness, 
blessing) and hu-mdayd (blessed). This basic meaning 
has been retained also by the modern Persian 
humdyitin, as is clear from the above-mentioned 
interchangeability with maymin. In addition, 
already in the Safavid period the word was connected 
with huma (phoenix, royal eagle). Thus Sebastian 
Beck in bis grammar gives the definition humayani 
“Phénixgleichheit, die kaiserliche Majestat’’. 

Bibliography: Chr. Bartholomae, Altivanisches 

Worterbuch, Strassburg 1904; Wolff, Glossar su 

Firdésis Séhndme, 857; Muntadjab al-Din al- 

Diuwayni, Kitab-i ‘atabat al-kataba, ed. Muham- 

mad Kazwini and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1369 s.; 

H. Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung der Grosselgiqen 

und Horasmsahs (1038-1231), Wiesbaden 1964, 

111; Hafiz-i Abra, Continuation du Zafarnama de 

Nizgamuddin Sami, ed. F. Tauer, in Ar. Or., vi 

(1934), 429-65, index; H. Busse, Untersuchungen 

sum islamischen Kanzleiwesen an Hand turkment- 

scher und safawidischer Urkunden, Cairo 1959, 

passim; S. Beck, Schliissel sur neupersischen Konv.- 

Grammatik, Heidelberg 1915, 375; Osman Turan, 

Tiirkiye Seleuklart hakkinda resmi  vesikalar, 

Ankara 1958, passim; P. Wittek, Zu einigen 

friihosmanischen Urkunden (III), (IV), in WZKM, 

lv (1959), 122-41, lvi (1960), 267-84, at (III), 

135, 139, (IV), 271; N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des 

premiers sultans conservés dans les manuscripis 

turcs de la Bibliothéque Nationale 2 Paris, i, Paris 

1960, 45, 68, 70, 101; Fr. Kraelitz, Osmanische 

Urkunden in tirkischer Sprache aus der zwetten 

Halfte des 15. Jahrhunderts, Vienna 1921, 44, 473 

A. Mukhtarov, Materiali po istorit Ura-Tyube, 

Sborntk aktov XVII-X IX vv., Moscow 1963 (docu- 

ments of the khans and emirs of Bukhar§). 

(H. Busse) 

HUMAYUN, Nasir aLt-Din HuMAytn PApIsHAH, 
posthumously called Djannat Ashiyani, eldest 
surviving son of Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur 
Padishah [see BABUR], and second Mughal ruler of 
Hindiistan and Kabul, was born at Kabul on 4 Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 913/6 March 1508. 

In 923-4/1517-8 he was left in nominal charge of 
Kabul, and administered Badakhsh4n, 926-31/1520-5 
and 933-5/1527-9. In Safar 932/December 1525 he 
joined Babur at Kabul for the invasion of India. He 
took part in the battle of Panipat and himself 
blockaded Agra, there receiving the great diamond 
afterwards presented to Shah Tahmasp. He led a 
force against the trans-Ganges Afghans, returned to 
Agra in Rabi® II 933/January 1527 and on 13 
Djumada II 933/16 March 1527 commanded the 
right wing at Khanwa. In April he departed for 
Badakhshan, where he campaigned indecisively 
against the Ozbeks for the recovery of Samarkand. 
In 935/1529 peace was made and he returned to 
India, falling gravely ill at Sambhal, but recovering. 
Possibly in spite of a plot to supplant him, the 
khujba was read in Humayiin’s name at Agra three 
days after Babur’s death, on 9 Djumada I 937/29 
December 1530. 

After bis accession his half brothers had to be 
satisfied. Kamran advanced from Kabul to Lahore. 
Humayiin acknowledged the Pandjab, Kandahar 
and Kabul as Kamran’s djd@gir: Hindal received 
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Mewat and ‘Askari received Sambhal. Humayin 
in 937/153 subdued the Radja of Ka&lindjar, 
and conducted a campaign against the Afgh4ns 
advancing from Bihar, led by BaAyazid and 
Bibban, whom he defeated at Damoh. He also 
besieged Shér Khan at Cunaz in 938/1532. He then 
returned to Agra. In Muharram 939/August 1533 he 
founded the city of Din Pan&ah at Delhi, whose 
fortifications were completed in Shawwal 940/May 
1534, when he returned to Agra again. Humayin 
next confronted the northward expanding power 
of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat. In Sha‘ban 941/ 
February 1535 he set out from Agra. In late March 
the two armies met, and Bahadur was besieged at 
Mandasawr. Two months later Bahadur abandoned 
his army and fled by Mandu (sacked by Humdyin) 
and then onwards by Campaner to Ahmadabad and 
Cambay, hotly pursued by HumAayian till he escaped 
by sea to Diu. Humayiin besieged Campaner and took 
it with much treasure in Safar 942/August 1535. 
Humayin delayed at Campaner till news of gathering 
Gudjarati forces drew him to Ahmadabad; at 
Mahmidabad he defeated the Gudjaratis led by 
“Imad al-Mulk. Humayin then departed to Malwa, 
leaving Gudjarat in charge of ‘Askari, who abandoned 
it around May 1536, but was forestalled by Humayin 
in a race to capture Agra. After one year in Agra he 
set out in Safar 944/July 1537 to combat the growing 
power of Shér Khan Sir in Eastern India. He took, 
after some months of siege, the fortress of Cunat, 
while Shér Khan was subduing Bengal. Humayin 
entered Bengal by Gathi, while Shér Khan escaped 
by Djharkand. In HumAyiin’s absence in Bengal, 
Hindal assumed sovereignty in Agra, at which 
Humayiin set out from Gawr in Bengal. Shér Khan 
blockaded Humiayin’s return at Chausa on the 
south bank of the Ganges. Kamran then advanced 
from Lahore and displaced Hindal at Agra, at 
which Humayin negotiated peace with Shér Khan: 
but Shér Khan then attacked his unprepared army, 
routed it and drove it into the river on 9 Safar 946/ 
26 June 1539. Humiayin barely escaped drowning 
and hastened to Agra with a few horsemen. He 
remained there about six months negotiating with 
his brothers. Kamran retreated to Lahore, depriving 
him of many men, while Shér Shah (Shér Khan) 
advanced up the bank of the Ganges. Humiayin 
advanced to Kannawdj, near which after a month’s 
confrontation his forces were defeated and driven into 
the river on 10 Muharram 947/17 May 1540. Humayin 
once more narrowly escaped drowning and fled 
through Agra to Lahore, where a council of the 
royal princes and Caghata>i Begs was held. Crossing 
the Ravi at Shér Shah’s approach, Kamran with 
‘Askari took the road for Kabul and Humayin 
turned towards Sind, with whose ruler, Shah 
Husayn Arghin, he negotiated from Bhakkar in 
948. In Radjab 948 he besieged Sehvan, but was 
harassed by Shah Husayn, who induced Humayin’s 
cousin, Yadgar Nasir, with many soldiers, to desert 
him. Humdayin then retired by Djaysalmer to 
Djodhpur and then to Amarkot, the Rana of which 
offered hospitality. There on 5 Radjab 949/15 
October 1542 his son Akbar [g.v.] was born. Humayin 
then moved to Djain, where he passed 6-9 months in 
desultory hostilities with the Arghin ruler. In Rabi‘ 
II g50/July 1543, with camels provided by the 
Arghins, Humayin set out for Kandahar, but 
‘Askari secured the town against him, and Humayin 
travelled westwards to Sistan, narrowly escaping 
capture and obliged to seek the hospitality of Shah 
Jahmasp. 
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The year 951/1544 was passed in Iran. He was 
given a princely reception at Herat, and travelled by 
Mashhad (visiting the Imam Rida’s tomb), Nishapir 
and Sabzaw&ar to Kazwin, from where he joined 
Shah Jahm4sp at his summer camp, in Djumada I 
951/August 1544. Humayin gave Jahmasp his great 
diamond and was forced to sign papers professing 
Shi‘ism. He was treated with alternate hospitality 
and coldness and remained with the-Shah about 
2 months. When he left, 12,000 Persian troops 
accompanied him to aid him. He visited Tabriz and 
Ardabil, and returned to Mashhad in Ramadan/ 
December. He reached Kandahar in Muharram 952/ 
March 1545. In Djumada II/September ‘Askari 
surrendered the town, which was occupied by his 
Persian auxiliaries, but taken from them by Humayiin 
one month later. He then marched on Kabul, taken 
from Kamran without a struggle in Ramadan 952/ 
November 1545. Next spring he marched on Badakh- 
shan, and in the autumn fell ill there, which led to a 
wavering of allegiance. Humayiin then concluded 
peace with Sulayman Mirza and marched to Kabul 
in midwinter, Kamran, who had reoccupied the town 
with Arghin assistance, fled in April to seek aid 
from the Ozbeks. Humdayiin was detained by 
dissensions among the Mughal nobles till June 1548, 
when he went tocombat Kamran in Badakhshan. On 
12 Radjab 955/17 August 1548 Kamran submitted, and 
HumiZyin returned to Kabul in October. In spring 
956/1549 Humayiin set out against Pir Muhammad 
Khan, but retreated after an indecisive stand outside 
Balkh and was himself attacked by the Ozbeks. He 
reached Kabul in Ramadan 956/September 1549. In 
Djumada II 957/June or July 1550 Humayin 
set out by Ghirband against the still rebellious 
Kamran, but was routed and wounded at the 
Kipéak Pass. Kabul surrendered to Kamran; 
Humayin regrouped his forces at Andarab, 
defeated Kamran within two months at ‘Ush- 
targram, and made his third victorious entry 
into K&abul. In 958/1551 Humayin marched out 
against Kamran, now in alliance with Afghan tribes. 
On 21 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da/z1 November, Hindal, the 
most loyal of Humayiin’s brothers, was killed in 
a night attack. In spring 1552 Humayin defeated the 
Afghan tribes, and Kamran fled to India. Kamran 
was handed over by Sultan Adam Gakkar to 
Humiayin and, on the insistent advice of the Begs, 
blinded, probably in Ramadan 960/August 1553. By 
this Hum4yitn finally achieved ascendancy over the 
resources of his family. 

In Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 959/November 1552 Humayin 
advanced to Bangash, and in 960/1553 beyond the 
Indus. He then prepared at Kabul for the invasion of 
Hindistan, but was diverted to Kandahar by an 
unfounded report of Bayram Beg’s disloyalty and 
passed the winter of 960-1/1553-4 there. In Dhu 
‘1-Ka‘da 961/October 1554 he reached Kabul again, 
and in November set out for Hindiistan. In December 
he crossed the Indus and in Rabi‘ II 962/February 
1555 entered Lahore. After an earlier success at 
Dipalpir, on 28 May Humayiin’s greatly outnumber- 
ed forces met the main body of Sikandar Shah Sir’s 
army at Sarhind, and on 2 Sha‘ban 962/22 June 1555 
decisively defeated it. On 4 Ramadan/23 July 
Humiayin entered Delhi and sat on the throne. On 
7 Rabi‘ I 963/20 January 1556, Humayin, who had 
gone to the roof of his library to observe the rising 
of Venus, while kneeling to the evening call of 
prayer, fell down the staircase and died of his 
injuries, on 13-14 Rabi‘ I/26-7 January. 

Humayin inherited no stable administrative 
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system over the conquests in Hindistan, and a 
family tradition of divided territorial inheritances. 
His 22 years of rule were a long struggle against his 
family, most of all Kamran, as well as external 
enemies, and in this he was often reduced to extre- 
mities. He lacked the strategic genius of his father, 
and in his early periods of success sometimes fell 
into heedless laziness and opium-eating. His career, 
like Babur’s, is a series of military adventures in 
different geographical areas, outside which he seldom 
succeeded in maintaining his control. After his 
Persian exile he showed a new resolution, and he 
had the courage and stamina to lead his forces to 
final victory and to a conquest which survived his 
son Akbar’s minority. In his later years he was 
a humane monarch and was devoid of sectarian 
intolerance. He was a keen patron of mathematics 
and astronomy, wrote Persian verse, and carried 
books on the roughest of his travels. 
Bibliography: Four contemporary product- 
ions (nos. 6, 7, 8 and g below) shed incidental 
light on Humiayiin’s reign, but the chronicles of 
it were produced a quarter of a century and more 
after his death, and half a century after his 
accession. The record of his early years of rule in 
India is sketchy and there are difficulties of 
chronology, some discussed by Hodivala and by 
S. Ray (see below). The most copious source and 
official biography is (1) the Akbar-ndma of Abu 
‘]-Fadl ‘Allami, i, ed. M. Aka Ahmad ‘Ali and 
M. ‘Abd al-Rahim, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 
1877: English translation by H. Beveridge, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1897. The compiler was not one- 
of the Central Asian nobility who had accom- 
panied Humdyin and he occasionally misunder- 
stands information he has gathered. Next in 
importance are three memoirs compiled by those 
in close contact with Humayin, when the mater- 
ials for (1) were being collected, ca. 1587 A.D.: — 
(2) Humaytn-nama of Gulbadan Begam, ed. with 
Eng. tr. Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, N.S., London 1902; (3) Tadhkira-yi 
Humaytin wa-Akbar, ed. M. Hidayat Husayn, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1941; translations by W. 
Erskine, British Museum MS, Add. 26,610: 
partial by B. P. Saxena, in Allahabad University 
Studies, iv/1 (1930), 71-148 and (1939), 1-82; (4) 
Tadhkirat al-waki‘at of Diawhar Aftab¢i, Persian 
text unpublished, with considerable variations in 
the numerous manuscripts; these have been 
collated and the variant readings given by S. A. A. 
Ridvi in his translation into Hindi in the work 
noted below (no. 11); Eng. tr. by Major Charles 
Stewart, Oriental Translation Fund, London 1832; 
(5) Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbari, i, ed. 
and tr. by B. De, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, text 1913, 
translation 1913-27 (a succinct account of value); 
(6) Kh*¥andamir, Kdantin-i Humaytni, ed. M. 
Hidayat Husayn, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1940, tr. 
Baini Prashad, Calcutta 1940; (7) Mirza Haydar 
Dughlat, Tavikh-t Rashidi, text unpublished; 
Eng. tr., A history of the Moguls of Central Asia, 
by N. Elias and D. Ross, London 1895; (8) Sidi 
SAli Rais, Mir’at al-mamélik, Turkish, ed. 
Dijewdet Pasha, Istanbul 1895: Eng. tr. A. 
Vambéry, Travels and adventures of a Turkish 
admiral, London 1899; (9) Dattu Sarvani, in 
Lataif-i Kuddiusi, Delhi 1890, 71-92; Eng. tr. by 
S. Digby, in Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, ii (1965); (10) Hadi Hasan, The unique 
divan of Humaytn Badshah, in IC, xxv (1951), 
212-76; (11) S. A. A. Ridvi, Mughul Kalin 
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Bharat: Humayiin, 2 vols, ‘Aligath, 1961: Hindi 1 Humayin’s army, fled towards Vidjayanagara, and 


translation of Persian sources. In addition, other 

chronicles of Akbar’s time, regional histories of 

Iran, Sind and Gudjarat, and collections of 

insh@? shed light on aspects of Humayitin’s reign: 

see bibliographies in nos. (14), (15), (16) below 
and S. R. Sharma, A bibhography of Mughal 

India, Bombay n.d. [ca. 1939], 169-70. Secondary 

works: (12) W. Erskine, History of India under 

the sovereigns of the House of Taimur, ii, London 

1854; (13) Banerji, Humaytin Badshah, 2 vols, 

London 1939 and Lucknow 1941; (14) I. Prasad, 

The life and times of Humdyitin, Bombay 1955; 

(15) I. A. Khan, Mirza Kamran, Bombay 1964; 

(16) S. Ray, Humdytn in Persia, Calcutta 1948; 

(17) K. Qanungo, Sher Shak and his times, Calcutta 

1965. Ditficulties of chronology are discussed in 

S. H. Hodivala’s Studies in Indo-Muslim history, 

2 vols., Bombay 1939 and 1957, and by S. Ray in 

Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 

‘Aligath 1960. Other articles in periodicals include 

S. Ray in Proc. Indian History Congress, 1958; 

S. Nuru ’l-Hasan, ibid., 1944, and in Medieval 

India Quarterly, i (1950); Iktiddr ‘Alam (Khan) in 

Proc. 36th Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi 1964; 

K. A. Nizami, in Medieval India Quarterly, if2 

(1950), 61-7. See also Pearson, p. 644; Storey, ii/3, 

PP. 536-40. (S. DicBy) 

HUMAYUN SHAH BAHMANYTI, the eleventh 
Bahmani dynast and the third of the line to rule 
from Bidar, 862/1458 to 865/1461. He was the 
eldest son of ‘Ala? al-Din Ahmad II, who designated 
him his heir shortly before his death, at the same 
time giving him shrewd if idealistic advice about 
the management of the kingdom (Nizam al-Din 
Bakhshi, Tabakat-i Akbari, Bibl. Ind. ed., Calcutta 
1913, i, 421). Party faction was rife in the Deccan, 
and even before his accession, on rumours of ‘Ala? 
al-Din Ahmad’s death in 859/1455, the king’s 
brother-in-law Djalal Khan had proclaimed himself 
king at Nalgonda. On his accession as (‘Ala al- 
Dunya wa ‘!-Din) Humayin Shah, he had immedi- 
ately to contend with the proclamation of his 
younger brother Hasan as king and with a hired 
mob outside his own residence waiting to plunder it: 
but he shouldered his way through the crowd, 
marched to the palace, and unseated Hasan person- 
ally; he then ascended the throne himself and, in 
his address to the nobles (recorded at length by 
Sayyid ‘Ali Tabataba, Burhdn-i maathir, Hay- 
darabad ed., 89), appointed Mahmid GawAn [q.v.} 
as his chief minister. 

During his reign no foreign expeditions were 
undertaken; his aim appears to have been to strike 
a balance between the contending factions, the 
Dakhnis and the ‘foreigners’, and to consolidate his 
extensive kingdom. His own kinsmen caused him as 
much trouble as did the rival political groups: 
Sikandar Kh4n, son of the Djalal Khan mentioned 
above, soon rebelled, apparently dissatisfied with 
his appointment as sipdahsalar of Tilangana, and 
Humiyiin attempted to come to peaceful terms 
with him; but Sikandar insolently proposed a 
partition of the kingdom, battle was joined and 
Sikandar was killed by a fall from his horse; the 
life of the instigator of the rebellion, Djalal Khan, was 
spared, A consequence of the rebellion was a punitive 
campaign by the royal forces against the radjas of 
Tilangana who had sided with the rebels, during 
which Humayin’s brother Hasan was released from 
prison by a rebellious courtier and again proclaimed 
himself king. On this occasion he was defeated by 
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was captured by the governor of Bidjapur who sent 
him in chains to Humayiin. The king decided to 
let matters get no further out of hand, and put to 
death Hasan and all those who had supported him, 
as well as others who were suspected of opposition, 
with systematic sustained ferocity; obviously some 
of his opposers remained, for he was killed by a 
maidservant while he slept on 28 Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 
865/4 September 1461 —according to the account of 
Firishta, which is generally tendentious; this 
chronicler generally denigrates Humayin’s character, 
and gives him the sobriquet of Zalim; the author of 
the Burhan-i ma@athir is less vitriolic, but still gives 
some account of Humdyin’s cruelty; and the poet 
Naziri in a venomous chronogram gives dhawk-i 
djahan (= 865], ‘delight of the world’, as the year 
of his death. But all these authors were ‘foreigners’ 
in the Deccan sense, sympathizers with the punished 
party, and modern opinion is to regard them as 
gtossly distorting the true picture. (T. Wolseley 
Haig, in Cambridge history of India, iii, 411-2, 
accepts their view uncritically). The unfavourable 
reputation, however, had obviously been so much 
fostered locally that it is the common belief at 
Bidar that Humayin’s tomb there was split in two 
when his body was placed in it, God refusing his 
remains protection: in fact the tomb was struck by 
lightning in 1300/1882. A very different opinion of 
Humiayin is, however, expressed by his own minister 
Mahmiid Gawa4n—not a man given to idle flattery— 
in his letters, who praises his uprightness and kind- 
ness (Riydd al-insha?, Haydarabad 1948, letters 49 
(p. 187) and 145 (p. 399); also his letter to the ruler 
of Gildan, ibid. no. 21 (p. 102), where he attributes to 
Humayin the improved stability of Deccan politics). 
Certainly there is nothing in the first two years of 
Humiayin’s reign for which to execrate his name; 
and his punishment of those seeking his throne (and 
no doubt his life also) was not unusually cruel for 
his time. It has been suggested that he enjoyed poor 
health, which was responsible for his early (natural) 
death and for his occasional petulance of character. 
Bibliography: in addition to the references 
above: H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gawan, the 
great Bahmani wazir, Allahabad 1941, specially 
94-6; idem, The Bahmanis of the Deccan, Hay- 
darabad n.d. [1953], 228, 244, 257-75; idem, The 
reign of sultan Humaytin Shah Bahmani and his 
character, in Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong, iii (1939), 688- 
7oo. On the Tilangana rebellion: N. Venkatara- 
manayya (ed.), Velugotivarivamsavali, Madras 
1933, introd., 41-2. On Humayin’s tomb and its 
destruction, G. Yazdani, Bidar: its history and 
monuments, Oxford 1947, 7ff., 132-4, Plate 
LXXVIII; eye-witness account of the destruction 
in Mawlana Bashir al-Din, Waki‘at-t mamlakat-i 
Bidjapur (Urda), Agra 1915, iii, 127. 
(J. Burton-PaceE) 
HUMS, people observing rigorous religious 
taboos, especially Kuraysh and certain neighbouring 
tribes. The word is the plural of amas, “‘hard, strong 
(in fighting or in religion)’’, but one of the Hums is 
called ahmast (fem. ahmasiyya). Ibn Hisham (126) 
thinks that takhammus, the observance of the taboos 
in question, was an innovation of Kuraysh about the 
time of Muhammad’s birth, and some changes may 
have been made to emphasize the superiority of 
Kuraysh to other tribes; but the nature of the taboos 
makes it likely they are older. In particular the 
Hums, during the period of sanctification (ikram) 
for the pilgrimage, ate no cheese made from sour 
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milk, did not clarify butter, did not enter tents of 
camel-hair, did not enter or leave their houses by 
the doors, and did not leave the haram of Mecca to 
take part in the ceremonies at ‘Arafat. The chief 
difference between the Hums and others was that 
the others, the Hilla, could not circumambulate the 
Ka‘ba in ordinary clothes; they must either do so 
naked, or in clothes borrowed from the Hums; any 
ordinary clothes worn in circumambulation had to be 
discarded immediately afterwards, and became taboo 
for everyone (/aka). The Hums connected with Mecca 
comprised, besides Kuraysh, the tribes of Kinana 
and Khuza‘a, and certain small tribes connected with 
Kuraysh in the female line, notably descendants of 
Madjd bint Taym al-Adram. It is possible that there 
was some observance of fakammus not connected 
with Mecca (cf. evidence in Wellhausen, Reste, 
85 f.). Many South Arabian tribes belonged to the 
Tuls, a group with religious observances similar to 
the Hums in some points and to the Hilla in others, 
The Kur?4n forbids some of the practices mentioned: 
II, 189/5, not entering houses by doors; II, 199/5, 
not going to ‘Arafat; VII, 31/29, nudity in worship. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 126-9; Ya‘kibi, 

i, 297 f.; al-Azraki (ed. Wiistenfeld, Chron. Mekka, 

i), 118-25, 130f.; Mufaddaliyyat, ed. C. J. Lyall, 

Oxford 1918, i, 259; ii, 89, 124, 304; Ibn Habib, 

Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstadter, Hyderabad 1942, 

178-81; J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 

tums*, 85 f., 110, 245 f.; Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 

Hums. (W. MontcomMERY Watt) 

HUN [see stkka—lIndia}. 

HUNAYN, (modern al-Shara?i‘?), a deep and 
irregular valley with clusters of palm trees, situated 
a day’s journey from Meccaon one of the roads 
to al-Ta°if [g.v.], the scene of the famous battle, the 
second mentioned by name in the Kur?4n (IX, 25-26), 
fought early in Shawwa4l 8/630 soon after the conquest 
(fath) of Mecca. The confederate tribe of Hawazin 
with its subsection of Thakif began mobilizing its 
forces soon after the Prophet left Medina. The con- 
federates apparently hoped to attack the Muslim 
force investing Mecca. As each side maintained spies 
in the other’s camp, Muhammad, about a fortnight 
after his conquest of Mecca, marched against 
Hawazin with a force of twelve thousand men. The 
confederate commander, Malik b. ‘Awf al-Nasri [g.v.], 
brought Hawazin’s families and flocks along, 
though strong protests at their presence were made 
by Durayd b. al-Simma al-Djushami [g.v.], the vener- 
able poet and warrior who fell in the ensuing battle. 

On leaving the oasis of Hunayn, the road enters 
winding gorges, suitable for ambushes. Here Malik 
b. ‘Awf awaited the Muslims, who little suspected the 
presence of an enemy thought to be encamped at Aw- 
tas. Surprised by the precipitous charge of Bedouin 
cavalry, the Muslims retreated in disarray. From here 
on it is difficult to reconstruct the course of the battle 
for the various accounts of the Muhdadjirtin, Ansar, 
HAashimids, and Shi‘is differ. It appears that the 
Prophet on his grey mule was isolated for a time with 
few attendants and in grave danger. The Muslims, 
however, abandoned their unmanageable mounts, 
rallied, and attacked the enemy, who apparently was 
unable to exploit his initial success because of the 
congested and narrow battle-front. It is possible that 
Khalid b. al-Walid [¢.v.], who commanded the Mus- 
lim cavalry, deserves the credit for turning the tide, 
also claimed for the Ansaris by the Medinese school. 
In any case, within a few hours the rout of the enemy 
was complete, as is testified by the negligible Muslim 
losses of some twelve killed, by the vast number of 
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captives, including about 6,000 women and children 
and by the enormous booty of over 24,000 camels. 
The fleeing Bedouins, some of whom were pursued to 
Awtas, sought refuge behind the ramparts of al- 
Taif,where Muhammad besieged them. 
Bibliography: Yakut; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam; 

Ya‘kabi, ii, 64; Muslim, Sahih, i, 289, 297; ii, 61, 

62, 76; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, iijt, 108-110, 112, 113; 

iii/t, 11-12, 124, 195; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i, 207, 

454; iii, 157, 190, 279, 280; iv, 58, 281, 289, 351; 

Tabari, i, 1662-4; iii, 2341-3; Tabari, Tafsir al- 

Kur’an, x, 62-4; Ibn Hisham, 844, 845, 849-56; 

Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 229, 269-70; Ibn al-Athir, Usd 

al-ghaba, iv, 59; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 450; Caetani, 

Annali, ii, 167; Ibn Bulayhid, Sahih al-akhbar, 

Cairo 1951, iii, 126. 

(H. LaMMENs-[ABD AL-HaFEz Kama_]) 

HUNAYN 8. ISHAK at-IBADI, the most 
important mediator of ancient Greek 
science to the Arabs. It was mainly due to his 
reliable and clearly written translations of Hippo- 
crates {see BUKRAT, in Suppl.} and Galen [see 
DJALINUsS], that the Arab physicians of the Middle 
Ages became worthy successors of the Greek. 

Life: Hunayn was born in 192/808 in al-Hira 
[g.v.], where his father was a pharmacist. The nisba 
indicates that he was a descendant of the so-called 
“ibad, i.e. Arab tribesmen who had once embraced 
Christianity and who after the rise of Islam 
remained faithful to the Syrian Nestorian church, 
refusing to adopt the new religion. Hunayn 
may be assumed to have been bilingual from 
his youth, for Arabic was the vernacular of his 
native town, and Syriac was the language of 
the liturgy and of higher Christian education. 
Later in life, when settled in Baghdad, he 
translated far more books into Syriac than into 
Arabic, in accordance with the wishes of his clients. 
He himself showed a certain predilection for the 
Syriac language at the expense of Arabic, which he 
blamed for its lack of an adequate nomenclature as 
compared with either Syriac or Greek or Persian 
(see a fragment of his Kitab al-Nukaj, ed. L. Cheikho, 
in Mashrik, xx (1922), 373). But in their Arabic 
translations he and his school avoided mere trans- 
criptions as far as possible, and thus helped to forge 
the Arabic scientific terminology. He was also at pains 
to acquire a sound knowledge of Arabic grammar; 
he is even said to have studied it at Basra and to 
have brought from there al-Khalil’s Kitab al-‘Ayn. 
That he had the advantage of meeting the famous 
grammarian personally, as Ibn Djuldjul and others 
point out, is impossible for chronological reasons 
(see M. Plessner, in RSO, xxxi (1956), 244 f.). 
The Arab bibliographers unanimously attest that 
Hunayn was fasih. 

How Hunayn acquired his astonishing knowledge 
of Greek is told by the eyewitness report of a certain 
Yisuf b. Ibrahim (see Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ed. Miiller, 
i, 185 f.), which does indeed sound very trustworthy. 
It relates that Hunayn began his study of me- 
dicine at Baghdad under Yihanna b. Masawayh, 
the famous court-physician and director of the 
bayt al-hikma [q.v.]. But as Hunayn used to ask too 
many troublesome questions, he incurred the anger 
of his master, who eventually ordered him to leave 
his school. Hunayn then disappeared from the capital 
for more than two years. The narrator himself is 
silent upon his whereabouts, but some sources 
contend that he went to Alexandria, others that he 
was staying in bilad al-Raim. When he came back, he 
was so thoroughly versed in the Greek language that 
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he could even recite from Homer. Afterwards he was 
reconciled with Ibn Masawayh, who also encouraged 
him further to translate from the Greek (cf. Les 
axiomes médicaux de Yohanna Ben Massawaih, ed. 
P. Sbath, Cairo 1934, 8, 33 f.). 

Under the caliph al-Mutawakkil Hunayn was 
appointed chief physician to the court, but he had to 
suffer great hardships through the capricious beha- 
viour of this Commander of the Faithful. One day he 
fell a victim to an intrigue of his Christian colleagues. 
As he was an enemy of image-worship, they induced 
him to spit on an icon during an audience. This 
provoked the indignation not only of the Nestorian 
katholikos, but also of the caliph. Hunayn was flogged, 
put in jail and deprived of his whole estate, including 
his library (for the historicity of this account see 
B. Hemmerdinger, in Actes du XII¢ Congr. Int. d’Etud. 
Byzant., ii, Belgrade 1964, 467-9, and G. Strohmaier, 
in Klio, xliii-v (1965), 525-33). After six months he 
was set free and reinstated in his office, which he 
held until his death in 260/873. He had two sons, 
Dawid and Ishak [g.v.]. Both of them became medical 
practitioners; the latter, following in his father’s 
footsteps, excelled in translating from the Greek, but 
concentrated more on philosophical works. 

Translations: Hunayn is credited with an 
immense number of translations, ranging from medi- 
cine, philosophy, astronomy, mathematics to magic 
and oneiromancy. His Arabic translation of the 
Old Testament [see TAwRAT], made after the Septua- 
gint, was regarded as the best among other renderings 
(see al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, 112). So far as his versions 
are conserved, they can help in establishing the Greek 
text, for Hunayn had Greek manuscripts at his 
disposal which were several centuries older than 
ours. They also represent a valuable substitute for 
some writings that are otherwise lost. 

Thanks to the important edition of Hunayn’s 
Risdla...tila SAli b. Yahya fi dhiky ma turdjima 
min kutub Djalinus bi-‘ilmih wa-ba‘d ma lam 
yutardiam by G. Bergstrasser (Hunain Ibn Ishaq iiber 
die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Ubersetzungen, 
Leipzig 1925, Abh. K. M. xvii/2), we possess a de- 
tailed report on the various translations of Galen 
that were available at his time. There exists a diffe- 
rent recension of this Risdla, which was found some 
time later (see G. Bergstrasser, Neue Materialien 
zu Hunain Ibn Ishaq’s Galen-Bibliographie, Leipzig 
1932, Abhk.K.M. xix/z). Hunayn enumerates 129 
titles, of which he himself translated about 100 into 
Syriac or Arabic or into both, The list is not exhaus- 
tive, however, for al-Razi [¢.v.] wrote a special 
treatise Fi ’stidrak ma bakiya min kutub Djalinis 
mimma lam yadhkurhu Hunayn wa-la Dijalinus fi 
Fihristth (see Fihrist, i, 300, cf. P. Kraus, Epitire de 
Bérini, Paris 1936, no. 175). One must bear in mind 
that Hunayn wrote the Risala after the complete 
loss of his library (see above), a fact to which he 
repeatedly refers in it (p. 1.11 f., 3.5-r0, no. 95, cf. 
nos. 42 and 118). In the Risala as well as in another 
tract Fi dhikr al-kutub allati lam yadhkurha Didlinis 
fi Fihvrist kutubih (ed. G. Bergstrasser, in Neue 
Materialien, 84-98) he makes some statements about 
the spuriousness of several writings ascribed to 
Galen, and it is remarkable to see how his judgement 
coincides with the results of modern scholarship 
(see M. Meyerhof, in SBPr. Ak. W., phil.-hist. KL., 
1928, 531-48 and F. Kudlien, in Rheinisches Museum, 
ceviii (1965), 295-9). Only the question of the com- 
mentary on the Hippocratic oath remains doubtful: 
Hunayn regarded it as genuine, but we have 
nowadays to rely on a few Arabic fragments (col- 


lected by F. Rosenthal, in Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine, xxx (1956), 52-87), whereas Hunayn 
had the full text before him. 

In the Risdla he also gives some occasional remarks 
on his philological methods. They are not different 
from ours: he used to collect as many Greek manu- 
scripts as possible and to collate them in order to get 
a sound textual basis for the translation (cf. nos. 
3, 20, 74, 84). In search of manuscripts he travelled 
to Syria, Palestine and even to Egypt (cf. no. 115). 
But in one respect his philological principles deviate 
from the modern. Like other Christian translators he 
felt the obligation to eliminate all traces of paga- 
nism from the works of the ancients, ¢.g., to replace 
the pagan gods by the one God and His angels, etc. 
Usually this did not impair the scientific value of 
his translations, but it did some harm to the rich 
mythological material found in the dream-book of 
Artemidorus (see G, Strohmaier, in F. Altheim and 
R. Stiehl, Die Avraber in der Alten Welt, v, Berlin, 
forthcoming). 

The Risaéla also contains valuable data on the 
translations of Galen made by Hunayn’s predecessors 
and contemporaries. He does not spare them harsh 
criticism, if necessary, and he often had to revise 
their Syriac or Arabic versions. He himself translated 
either into Syriac for his Christian colleagues or into 
Arabic for the Muslim sponsors of his work [see 
BANU MUsA]. It is remarkable that there is no word 
about the famous bayt al-hikma; the whole activity 
seems to have been based on a kind of private enter- 
prise. He engaged two members of his family, his 
son Ishak, his nephew Hubaysh b. al-Hasan al-A‘sam, 
and another pupil, ‘Isa b. Yahya, who also took part 
in translating Galen. Since Hubaysh and ‘Isa did not 
understand Greek well enough, they made Syriac 
translations after Hunayn’s Arabic (nos. 36, 38, 119) 
or, much more often, Arabic translations after 
Hunayn’s Syriac. This could lead to some deterio- 
ration (cf. Galent Compendium Timaei Platonis, ed. 
P. Kraus and R. Walzer, London 1951, 22-4), if 
Hunayn or Ishak did not have the opportunity to 
compare these new versions with the Greek original 
(cf. nos. 20, 49, 69, 86,113, 126). Usually the colophons 
in the manuscripts of these second-hand versions 
mention Hunayn as the only translator, a fact 
which is already stated in the Fihrist {i, 128 and 289). 
The reason for this is not clear. Perhaps it is due to 
the modesty of the pupils themselves, or else they 
wanted to conceal the circumstance of the double 
translation, as Muslim intellectuals had been well 
aware of its shortcomings. 

Unfortunately, there exists no corresponding 
visdla for the non-Galenic writings, and it remains to 
be proved by an analysis of the language and by 
possible mistakes resulting from ambiguities of 
Syriac words, whether the present Arabic versions 
were made by Hunayn directly from the Greek or by 
someone else after his Syriac translation. Nearly 
all of these Syriac versions are now lost (for the 
possible ascription of some fragments to Hunayn 
see G. Furlani, in ZS, iii (1924), 28 and J. Schleifer, 
in RSO, xviii (1940), 348). 

Hunayn’s own works: Besides his translations 
Hunayn composed numerous original works, mainly 
on medical, but also on philosophical, geophysical, 
meteorological, zoological, linguistic, and religious 
subjects. He is even credited with a history of the 
world from Adam down to al-Mutawakkil. His 
medical treatises are mainly epitomes and rearrange- 
ments of classical material. Many of them are written 
in the form of questions and answers, this curious 
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kind of literature being very common also in the 
biblical exegesis of the Nestorian church at this time 
(cf. E. G. Clarke, The selected questions of Ishé bar 
Nun on the Pentateuch, Leiden 1962, 10-3). His main 
work in this field is al-Masa@1l fi *l-tibb (numerous 
mss.), later translated into Hebrew and Latin. There 
also exists a so-called Isagoge Johannitii ad parvam 
artem Galeni (many Latin mss. and early printed 
texts). According to M. Steinschneider (Die hebrda- 
ischen Ubersetzungen, 710) this is another recension 
of the same work.—The following titles show Hunayn’s 
special interest in ophthalmology: al-‘A shr makdlat fi 
*l-“ayn (ed. M. Meyerhof, The book of the ten treatises 
on the eye ascribed to Hunain ibn Is-hdq, Cairo 1928). 
This work appears in two different Latin versions, as 
the Liber de oculis Constantini Africami and Galeni 
de oculis liber a Demetrio translatus (see J. Hirschberg, 
in SBPr. Ak. W., 1903, 1080-94).—For his sons 
Dawid and Ishak he wrote al-Masa@il fi 'l-Sayn (ed. 
P. Sbath and M. Meyerhof, Le livre des questions sur 
Veil de Honain ibn Ishaq, Cairo 1938, MIE 36). —A 
little tract about the incorporeal nature of light 
Fi ’l-daw? wa-hakikatih shows Aristotle as his main 
authority in the field of physics (ed. L. Cheikho, in 
Mashrik, ii (1899), 1105-13 and with French trans- 
lation in Actes du XI¢ Congr. Int. des Orient., Paris 
1897, III* sect., Paris 1899, 125-42, German trans- 
lation by C. Pritfer and M. Meyerhof, in Jsl., ii (1911), 
117-28). 

The often quoted Nawédir al-falasifa are extant in 
later Arabic extracts, a mediaeval Hebrew trans- 
lation of which has been edited by A. Loewenthal 
(Sefer Misré ha-Piléséfim, Frankfurt a.M. 1896, 
German translation by the same, Berlin 1896). The 
Arabic text remains to be edited (see K. Merkle, 
Die Sittenspriiche der Philosophen “Kitdb dddb al- 
faldsifa” von Honein ibn Ishaq in der Uberarbeitung 
des Muhammed ibn ‘Ali al-Ansdrt, Leipzig 1921; 
M. Plessner, in Tarbiz, xxiv (1954-5), 60-72, VI f.; 
J. Kraemer, in ZDMG, cvi (1956), 292-302). The book 
is mainly a collection of stories, letters, and sayings 
ascribed to the ancient Greek philosophers, mingled 
with Hunayn’s own reflections. It is based on similar 
Byzantine florilegia and contains very old material 
(see G. Strohmaier, in Hermes, xcv_ (1967)). 
Part 3 deals with the death of Alexander the 
Great: its connexion with the Alexander Romance 
remains to be investigated.—A little apologetic tract 
Fi kayfiyyat idrak hakikat al-diyana is conserved in 
an abridged form (ed. L Cheikho, in Néldeke-Fest- 
Schrift, i, Giessen 1906, 283-91, and P. Sbath, in 
Vingt traités philosophiques et apologétiques, Cairo 
1929, 181-5). Some points in this treatise may be 
understood as an intelligent and cautious polemic 
against Islam.—Hunayn’s bibliographical Risdla to 
‘Ali b. Yahya has been mentioned above; there also 
exists a short letter to his sponsor Salmawayh b. 
Binan as an introduction to the translation of Ga- 
len’s De consuetudinibus (German translation by 
F. Pfaff, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum Suppl. iii, 
p. XLI f.) [see aFLATGN]. 
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Tabakat al-ajibba? wa’l-hukama’, ed. F. Sayyid, 
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mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. A. Salihani, Beirut 1890, 
250-3; J. S. Assemanus, Bibliotheca orientalis, 
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Schichte der arabischen Arzte und Naturforscher, 
Géttingen 1840 (repr. Hildesheim 1963), 26-9; 
L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe i, Paris 
1876 (repr. New York n.d.), 139-52 (uncritical) ; 
M. Steinschneider, Die hebriischen Ubersetzungen 
des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893 (repr. Graz 1956), 1055 
(index); idem, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus 
dem Griechischen, in ZDMG, | (1896) (repr. Graz 
1960), 390 (index); Suter, 21-3; J. Hirschberg, 
Geschichte der Augenheilkunde, ii/2, Leipzig 1905, 
34-7; M. Steinschneider, Die europdischen Uber- 
setzungen aus dem Arabischen, in SBAk. Wien, 
phil.-hist. K1., 1905 (repr. Graz 1956), 98 (index); 
G. Bergstrasser, Hunain Ibn Ishak und seine 
Schule, Leiden 1913 (still important); A. Baum- 
stark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn 1922, 
227-30; G. Gabrieli, Hundyn Ibn Ishdq, in Isis, 
vi (1924), 282-92; M. Meyerhof, New light on 
Hunain Ibn Ishdq and his period, in Isis, viii 
(1926), 685-724; idem, Les versions syriaques et 
arabes des écrits galéniques, in Byzantion, iii (1926), 
33°51; G. Sarton, Introduction to the history of 
science, i, Baltimore 1927 (repr. 1950), 611-3; J. 
Tkatsch, Die arabische Ubersetzung der Poetik des 
Aristoteles, i, Vienna 1928, 80-4; H. Ritter and R. 
Walzer, Arabische Ubersetzungen griechischer Arste 
in Stambuler Bibliotheken, in SBPr. Ak. W., phil.- 
hist. Kl., 1934, 801-46; Lutfi M. Sa’di, A bio- 
bibliographical study of Hunayn ibn Is-haqg al- 
Ibadi, in Bulletin of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine, ii (1934), 409-46 (useful, but uncritical); 
Brockelmann, I, 224-7, S I, 366-9; F. Rosenthal, 
Die arabische Autobiographie, in Studia Arabica, 
i (1937), 15-19; idem, review of Galen: On medical 
experience, ed. R. Walzer, in Isis, xxxvi (1945-6), 
253 f.; idem, The technique and approach of Mus- 
lim scholarship, Rome 1947, passim; G. Graf, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, ii, 
Vatican City 1947 (Studi e testi 133), 122-9 (im- 
portant); Salih al-Din al-Munadjdjid, Masddir 
djadida ‘an tarikh al-tibb Sinda ’l-‘arab, in Revue 
de I’Institut des Manuscrits Arabes, v (1959), 
229-348; Ibrahim Shabbih, Fihris al-makhtiujat 
al-musawwara, iii/2: al-fibb, Cairo 1959. 
Translations: Artemidorus: Artémidore 
d’Ephese, Le livre des songes traduit du grec en arabe 
par Hunayn b. Ishaq, ed. T. Fahd, Damascus 1964. 
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Galen, On the parts of medicine, On cohesive causes, 
On regimen in acute diseases in accordance with the 
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(in preparation). Hippocrates: The aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, translated into Arabic by Honain Ben 
Ischak, ed. J. Tytler, Calcutta 1832; Prognosticon, 
in M. Klamroth, Uber die Ausziige aus griechischen 
Schrifistellern bei al-Ja‘qibt, in ZDMG, xl (1886), 
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Die hippokratische Schrift Prognostikon, Goteborg 

1963, 156-73; De diaeta in morbis acutis, ed. M. C. 

Lyons, Cambridge 1966. Proclus: a fragment of 

the commentary on the Timaeus, in Galeni De 

consuctudinibus, ed. J. M. Schmutte and F. Pfaff, 

Leipzig, Berlin 1941 (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 

Suppl. iii), 55-60 (German translation). 

(G. STROHMAIER) 

HUNGARY [see BASHDJIRT, MADJARISTAN]. 

HUNS [see HAYATILA]. 

HUNTING [see BaAyzaRA, 
hunting-songs see TARDIYYA]. 

HUNZA and NAGIR, two principalities in the 
extreme west of the Karakoram range of mountains, 
lie between Gilgit in the south, Ishkom4n in the west, 
Afghan Walkh4n in the north, and Chinese Turkistan 
in the north and east, 4.e., approximately between 
74° to’ and 75° 20’ E. and 36° 10’ and 37° N. The 
whole area is extremely rugged and mountainous and 
for the most part uninhabitable. Permanent settle- 
ments exist only in the river valleys where terracing 
and irrigation of the mountainsides is possible, prin- 
cipally along the Hunza river, which traverses Hunza 
from north to south and west, and its left tributary 
the Nagir river. The Hunza river falls into the Gilgit 
river, a tributary of the Indus, below Gilgit town. The 
road beside it, skirting Mt. Rakaposhi (25,550 ft./ 
7,780 m.) in the Kailas range, provides the only 
access to the territory which does not entail crossing 
passes at 15,000 ft./4,500 m. or more. Although Hunza 
is much the larger of the two states, their populations 
are approximately equal, ca. 13,500 souls each (1931 
census). Of these, two-thirds are Burusho, who speak 
Burushaski, a language with no known affinities. The 
remainder are Wakhis, in the north west of Hunza, 
and Shina speakers, in the south west of Nagir. The 
Nagiris are Shi‘I Muslims, but the Hunzukuts have 
for the last four or five generations belonged to the 
Isma‘ili, or Mawl&"i, sect led by the Agha Khan. 

The Mirs, or Thams, of Hunza and Nagir are 
drawn from two closely related families of legendary 
origin. Their capitals are at Baltit (altitude 8,000 ft./ 
2,400 1n.) and Nagir (7,500 ft./2,250 m.) respectively. 
Hunza, reputedly the more vigorous of the two states, 
has maintained its independence since the earliest 
times, though occasionally paying nominal allegiance 
either to the Chinese or to the rulers of Gilgit. In the 
first part of the 19th century the Hunzukuts were 
responsible for a series of raids on caravans passing 
between Kashghar and Kashmir, many captives being 
sold into slavery in Badakhshan. When the Sikhs 
occupied Gilgit they attempted without success to 
subdue their troublesome neighbour. Only in 1869 
did the Tham of Hunza, Ghazan Khan, agree to pay 
tribute to the Dogra Maharadja of Kashmir, though 
no Kashmiri was allowed to enter the valley. In 1891 
the Tham was murdered by his son Safdar ‘Ali, who 
recommenced raids on Gilgit and accepted Russian 
overtures. This led to a small Indian force being sent 
into the states, which were thereafter included in 
British India. Safdar fled to Kashghar and his brother 
Muhammad Nazim was proclaimed Tham in his 
place. He was succeeded peacefully by his son 
Ghazan Khan in 1938. For recent history, see 
KASHMIR. 

Bibliography: J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hin- 
doo Koosh, Calcutta 1880; D. L. R. Lorimer, The 
Burushaski language, Oslo 1935-8; E. O. Lorimer, 
Language hunting in the Karakoram, London 1939; 
Autobiography of Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, 
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K.C.1.E., Lorimer bequest, S.0.A.S. Library, Uni- 

versity of London. (D. N. MacKenzie) 

HOR (a.), pl. of kawrd? and its masc. akwar, adject- 
ive from the root &.w.r., with the general idea of 
‘whiteness’ (the root &.y.r., signifying ‘perplexity’ or 
‘astonishment’, which has occasionally been suggested, 
is to be rejected); kawrda? is applied more particularly 
to the very large eye of the gazelle or the oryx, the 
clear whiteness of which arises from the contrast 
with the blackness of the pupil and the iris; by ex- 
tension, khawrd? signifies a woman whose big black 
eyes are in contrast to their ‘whites’ and to the 
whiteness of the skin. The plural kir is a substantival 
adjective used in the Kur4n for the virgins of Para- 
dise promised to the Believers, the houris; the latter 
term has entered European languages through the 
Persian singular (hért or hit beheshti) and the Turkish 
hirvi, whereas the Arabic noun of unity, a secondary 
formation from hér, is huiriyya, pl. hiriyyat. 

The houris are mentioned in various verses of the 
Kur?4n dating from the Meccan period, that is to say 
the period when stress is laid upon the Last Judge- 
ment and when the delights of Paradise are contrasted 
with the torments of hell. The Holy Book announces 
to the Believers first that they will have as wives 
houris (LII, 20; cf. XLIV, 54) like “the hidden 
pearl”, in recompense for their actions upon earth 
(LVI, 22-3/23-4); they will be ‘‘spotless virgins, 
amorous, like of age’ (LVI, 34-9/35-40; cf. 
LXXVIII, 33, XX XVIII, 52) and will have “swelling 
breasts” (LXXVIII, 33); neither man nor djinn 
will have touched them (LV, 56, 74); they will keep 
their eyes modestly cast down (LV, 56, XXXVII, 
47/48, XX XVIII, 52); resembling ‘“‘ruby and coral’, 
they will be enclosed in pavilions (LV, 58, 72). The 
only detail added during the Medinan period is’ that 
they will be “purified wives” (II, 23/25, III, 13/15, 
LXI, 12, IV, 60/57), which means, according to the 
commentators, that they are free alike from bodily 
impurity and from defects of character. 

To these rather brief statements, tradition and 
traditional exegesis have added details giving a more 
precise form to the houris and a more sensual charac- 
ter to the pleasures promised. 

Firstly, the verse saying that neither man nor 
dinn will have touched them suggests to some 
commentators that there are two classes of houris, 
one sharing the nature of men, the other that of djinns. 
As for the substance from which they are created, 
some believe that they are made of saffron, others of 
saffron, musk, amber and camphor, and that they 
have four colours: white, green, yellow and red. In 
any case their flesh is so delicate that the texture of 
the muscles of their legs can be seen, even through 
7o silken garments. Their physical characteristics 
are described in general terms: their eyebrows are 
a black line upon light, their forehead is a crescent 
moon, and their shining faces reflect the divine light. 
On the breast of each are inscribed two names: one 
being a name of Allah and one that of her husband. 
They bear their husband’s name in the feminine (see 
above, FATIMA, ii, 846b. On hands and feet they 
wear many jewels and precious stones. 

They dwell in pavilions or castles hollowed out in 
a single pearl and furnished with 70 sumptuous beds 
and 70 couches of ruby covered with 70 rugs, and are 
surrounded by 70,000 maids of honour, who, at their 
husband’s arrival loosen and hold up their 70,000 
tresses. Their age is equal to that of their husbands, 
namely 33 years (the age of Jesus); their virginity 
is perpetually renewed. The Elect will have the 
bliss of deflowering them, and their pleasure will be a 
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hundred times greater than on earth; some—such as 
Jesus—will have a hundred houris at their disposal 
and will be able to have connexion with each of them 
aS many times as he has fasted days in Ramadan 
and performed good works. The houri remains en- 
closed in her pavilion and walks gracefully to 
meet her husband; she strolls sometimes with him 
beside the streams of Paradise and drinks with him 
wine which produces no intoxication. Being purified, 
she knows neither the menstrual discomforts of 
women, nor human needs, nor the pains of childbirth, 
for she bears no children. 

To complete the picture, we must consider the 
lot reserved for women-believers admitted to Para- 
dise. According to the Kur’4n, the Elect will meet 
again those who were virtuous among their ancestors, 
their wives and their descendants (XIII, 23; cf. 
XL, 8; in XXXVI, 56 and XLIII, 70 only wives are 
mentioned). The commentators maintain that every 
women who was married and virtuous by nature will 
meet her husband in Paradise and become again his 
legal wife; those who had several husbands will be 
able to choose the one they prefer; while polygamous 
husbands will be allowed to keep all their earthly 
wives. The women among the Believers will be 
70,000 times superior to the houris, will know none 
of the cares of earthly life and will spend their time 
enjoying pleasures of every sort. The commentators 
remain silent on the fate of virtuous women who 
have remained unmarried, and give the impression 
that the daughters of Eve are definitely at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with men. 

The traditional exegesis, although it readily admits 
all the concrete amplifications, does not always 
accept uncritically the popular materialistic and 
sensual idea of the houris and of the delights of 
Paradise in general which has become common. Al- 
Baydawi himself (on II, 23) considers that there is 
no substantial identity between the foods, the women, 
etc. of Paradise and their earthly equivalents. A 
similar interpretation, leading to the bila kayf, was 
to be widely developed by the falasifa and the 
Sifis, who gave an esoteric meaning to the concrete 
statements of the Kur’dn, while modernist exegesis, 
it being impossible to reject these statements, tends 
to reduce the number of houris which the Elect 
will enjoy, rejects many hadiths which are in greater 
or less degree canonical, and tries to confer a spiritual 
character on the promised delights, while recognizing 
the difficulty of convincing those of the Faithful who 
adhere to literal interpretations [see DJANNA]. 

Among Islamologists there are many who have 
tried to explain the picture which the Kur’4n gives 
of houris. Carra de Vaux, in the art. panna in El, 
suggests that in “some Christian miniatures or 
mosaics representing the gardens of Paradise... 
the figures of angels [may have been interpreted] as 
being those of young men or girls’, but it is not 
easy to arrive at the real origin of the sensual con- 
cepts set out in the Kur’an and amplified by tradi- 
tion. L. Massignon (Mystique et continence en Islam, 
in Etudes carmélitaines, 1952, 95) considers that “‘the 
symbolism of the houris of Paradise... alludes 
basically to the simple regaining, by the human 
species, of the first Paradise, where sexual life was 
well established’. On the other hand, Ch. J. Ledit 
(Mahomet, Israél et le Christ, Paris 1956, 117) ob- 
serves that the Kur’4n takes account of certain 
domestic difficulties of the Prophet, considers the 
houris, and finds in Muhammad’s meditation ‘‘the 
compensation for a cruel situation, the sublimation 
of impulses which refuse to degrade themselves in 


slave delights, and at the same time, the allurement 
of the later fulfilments of Medina—in a word, all 
the benefits of the classical play of psychism in the 
course of purification.’’ There is indeed practically 
no further mention of houris during the Medinan 
period when, in the sphere of human affections, the 
Prophet found his equilibrium. 

Bibliography: the Kur4nic commentaries 
on the verses cited; the collections of Traditions 
(see Wensinck, Concordances) and_ especially 
Buxhari, K. bad? al-khalk, bab fi sifat al-djanna; 
Sha‘rani, Mukhtasar Tadhkirat al-Kurtubi, Cairo 
1300/1882, 112-3; Ghazali, Ihyd?, Cairo 1282, iv, 
464; Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Hadi ’l-arwah 
ila bilad al-afrah, Cairo n.d., passim; S. El Saleh, 
Les délices et les tourments de Vau-dela, Sorbonne 
thesis 1953 (unpublished); see also the references 
given in the art. DJANNA and the works of oriental- 
ists on Islam and the Kur’an. 

(A. J. Wensinck-(Cu. PELzat}) 

HURAYMILA, a town (est. pop. 3,000 in 1965) 
of al-Mahmal district in Nadjd, Central Arabia; in 
the early 12th/18th century residence of the reformer 
and founder of Wahbhabism [q.v.], Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab. Huraymila is said to have been 
founded by Al Mubarak of Al Abi Rabb‘, a group of 
‘Anaza stock who left the town of Ushaykir in al- 
Washm after a dispute with Bani Tamim. In 1045/ 
1635-6 they settled on the site of Huraymila, where 
the sha‘ibs now known as al-Shu‘ba and al-Abrak join 
Wadi Abi Kitada (variant Kidada). The name 
Huraymila is conventionally spelled with alif mam- 
dida, although its meaning is explained as the dimi- 
nutive singular of farmal, a noxious shrub (Rhazya 
stricta Decne.) common in the area. Huraymila and 
the neighbouring villages of al-Karina’ and Malham 
are sometimes referred to collectively as al-Sha‘ib, 
the name locally applied to Wadi Abia Kitada. 

Al Mubarak were still influential in Huraymila in 
1965, although they shared the town with settled 
sections of Subay‘, al-Dawasir, Bani Tamim, Bani 
Hadjir, Kahtan, and other tribes. The amir, who 
reported directly to the Amirate of al-Riyad, ad- 
ministered the neighbouring towns and hamlets of 
al-Barina, Malham, Sadis, Salbikh, Ghiyana, and 
al-Karra. The amirs appointed for Huraymila have 
usually not been natives of the town. 

The economy of Huraymild, like that of other 
settlements of the area, is based on agriculture. 
Wheat, lucerne and, more recently, fruits and garden 
vegetables are grown in addition to the date palm. 
Sheep, goats, and cattle are fed on forage crops. A 
relatively dense growth of falh (Acacia sp.) is pro- 
tected in a hima (pasture and forest reserve [g.v.]) 
in the wadi bed immediately southwest of Huraymila. 

Bibliography: J. G. Lorimer, article ‘Aridh 
District in Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ‘Oman, and 
Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15; Ibrahim b. 
Salih b. ‘Isa, al-Nubdha fi tarikh Nadjd (in MS). 

(J. MANDAVILLE) 

HURKOS zs. ZUHAYR at-SA‘DI, Companion 
of the Prophet, who conquered Stk al-Ahwaz, 
took part in the siege of ‘‘the House’”’ and became a 
Kharidji. Although there is no source which gives 
the date of his conversion, it can be deduced that it 
took place at a fairly early date from the fact that 
he was among the Muslims who swore obedience to 
the Prophet “under the tree’? (6/628) at al-Huday- 
biya [g.v.]. The name of Hurkis is mentioned for 
the first time in the works of the Arab historians in 
17/638: as the Persian general al-Hurmuzan {g.v.], 
the defender of al- Ahw4z, was behaving in a threaten- 
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ing way in spite of a pact which had been concluded 
with the Muslims, ‘Utba b. Ghazw4n, the governor 
of Basra, warned the caliph ‘Umar about this, and 
the latter immediately sent troops under the com- 
mand of Hurkis; having collected their forces, the 
Muslims marched against al-Hurmuzan and defeated 
him above the bridge of Sik al-Ahwaz (known more 
briefly as al-Ahw4z). It was Hurkis who took this 
town, imposed the djizya on the population of the 
territory, which extended as far as the outskirts of 
Tustar, sent to Medina the announcement of his 
victory and the fifth of the booty, sent Djaz? b. 
Mu‘awiya in pursuit of al-Hurmuzadn and, with 
‘Utba b. Ghazwan, informed this general of the 
peace conditions which the caliph imposed on him 
and which he accepted. Hurkis had received from 
the caliph the title of amir for the war (‘ala ’l-kttal) 
and that of amir (governor) of the country which 
he was to conquer; but when the campaign against 
al-Hurmuzan was resumed, he took only a secondary 
part in the operations, for other leaders were put 
in charge of the troops of Kifa and Basra. He appears 
again in 35/655-6 at Basra, for when a group set out 
from there for Medina to protest, together with the 
dissidents from Egypt and Kifa, against the policy 
of the caliph ‘Uthman, he was their leader (al- 
Tabari, i, 2955; Miskawayh, i, 487). In the episodes 
of the siege of ‘‘the House”, the murder of ‘Uthm4n 
and the election of ‘Ali, Hurkis did not play an 
important part. He appears again at Basra, when 
‘Misha, Talha and al-Zubayr, in revolt against 
‘Ali, were approaching the town. He then joined 
with Hukaym b. Djabala, the chief of police at 
Basra, and with others who had been implicated in 
the murder of ‘Uthman, to prevent by armed resist- 
ance the forces of the three rebels from seizing the 
town [see AL-DJAMAL]. When the armistice between 
the governor ‘Uthman b. Hunayf and the three 
enemies of ‘Ali was broken and Basra was completely 
occupied by the latter, an order was issued forcing 
the population to arrest all those who had taken 
part in the siege of “the House’ (nuffdr); Hurkis 
was the only one who, by fleeing and obtaining the 
protection of his tribe, the Bani Sa‘d, was able to 
escape the ensuing massacre. The sources do not 
mention the presence of Hurkts at the Battle of the 
Camel; it is therefore reasonable to suppose that he 
followed the policy of his fellow tribesmen who, 
belonging to the ‘Uthmaniyya, the party which was 
loyal to the caliph ‘Uthm4n, had no desire to fight 
for SAli (al-Tabari, i, 3168). He was, on the other 
hand, present at Siffin in the army of the caliph; al- 
Dhahabi is the only writer, so far as is known, to 
provide this information, but it seems very probable 
that Hurkis was at the battle, for al-Ahnaf b. Kays 
(q.v.] (the chief of the Tamim of Basra, of which the 
Bani Sa‘d were a sub-group), after having remained 
neutral in the war of the Camel, had then gone over 
with his followers to the side of the caliph. Later, 
Hurkis adopted an entirely different attitude from 
that of his tribe by adhering to Kharidjism; the 
sources mention his presence at Harira? ([g.v.]; 
Shammakhi, Siyar, 49), a fierce argument which he 
had with ‘Ali when the latter publicly announced 
his intention of remaining faithful to the convention 
of Siffin (al-Tabari, i, 3360 f., etc.), his participation 
in the secret meetings of the dissidents at Kufa, 
where they decided to assemble near the al-Nahra- 
wan canal, and his two refusals to become their 
leader, and finally his death among the Kharidjis 
at al-Nahraw4n. Al-Ahnaf b. Kays, on the other 
hand, fought with 3,000 of his followers on the side 
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of ‘Ali in this battle (Safar 38/July-August 657). 

Hurkis has been identified with a Tamimi called 
‘Amr Dhu ‘l-Khuwaysira (or Dhu ’l-Khunaysira) 
al-Tamimi, who was guilty of having been insolent 
to the Prophet during a sharing out of booty (Ibn 
Hisham, 884; al-Wakidi-Wellhausen, 376f.; al- 
Tabari, i, 1682; for the identification with Hurkis: 
Mubarrad, Kamil, 565; al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan, 
s.v. Hurkiis; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, cited below). But 
he has even been identified with Dhu ’l-Thudayya, 
who had an excrescence on his shoulder resembling a 
small breast (thudayya) and who, in his turn, is some- 
times identified or confused with another individual 
called al-Mukhdadj, i.e. the One-armed. ‘Ali had a 
search made among the Khiridjis killed at al-Nahra- 
wan for one or the other of these persons in order to 
verify the truth of a prophecy which he had heard. 
The historical sources which relate this episode give 
no explanations about the prophecy, but some 
hadiths report it in terms which connect it either 
explicitly or by allusion to Kharidjism; in addition 
the hadiths state that a mysterious person called 
Dhu ’1-Khuwaysira or Dhu ’l-Thudayya or al- 
Mukhdadj had given Muhammad the occasion to 
predict this movement, so that it was natural that 
‘Ali should seek to discover the mysterious personage 
among the Kharidjis of al-Nahrawan, and that he 
should be identified sometimes with Hurkis and 
sometimes with other warriors who were killed in 
the battle (citations and details in Caetani, Annali, 
8 A.H. § 169 & n. 1, 38 A.H. §§ 107, 112 & n. 2, 115, 
sed 126, 129 (p. III), 130, (Pp. 114), 139, 140, 150-3, 
158). 

The attitude of the biographers of the Companions 
towards Hurkis is worthy of note: Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
ignores him in his Jsti‘ab; Ibn al-Athir and al- 
Dhahabi have accepted his Kh@ridjism as a fact; Ibn 
Hadjar informs us that there were doubts about the 
death of such a Companion among the Kharidjis at 
al-Nahraw4n and, since a hadith excluded from 
Paradise one of the participants in the oath ‘under 
the tree’’, he adds that this excluded individual had 
been identified with Hurkis, but he does not accept 
the responsibility of asserting this. 
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n. 4, 39 f., 41, 44, 46, 69, 70, 80. > 
(L. VEccIA VaGLIER!) 
HURMUZ (Old Persian: Ahuramazda, “wise 


lord”; Pahlavi: Auharmazd; Persian: Hurmazd, 
Hurmuzd, Hurmuz), supreme god of the ancient 
Iranians, whose name was later given to the planet 
Jupiter and to the first day of each month of the 
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Zoroastrian year. In the works of Muslim writers 
(especially the Iranians and particularly the poets) 
are found allusions which display a very imprecise 
knowledge of Mazdaism; although there occurs the 
name of Zoroaster (Zardusht), one searches in vain 
for the name of Hurmuzd (cf. M. Moin, Mazdayasna, 
parts 7 & 8 and the introd. by H. Corbin); however, 
according to Wolff (Glossar, s.v.), it is found—once— 
in the Shah-ndma of Ficdawsi, who uses most often 
Yazdin and, less often, Izad. On the other hand, the 
name Hurmuz(d) is found in the works written by 
the historians of religion: the Baydn al-adyan of 
Abu ’I-Ma‘ali, a lucid but brief summary, in Persian, 
completed in about 485/1092; the Kitab al-Milal wa 
‘lnihal of al-Shabrastani (479-548/1086-1153); the 
Tabsivat al-‘Sawamm of Shaykh Murtada (7th/13th 
century); the Dabistan al-madhahib (ca. 1064-7/ 
1654-7). The author of the Bayan states (tr., 22) that 
the Persians called their supreme Divinity Hurmuzd, 
Izad {Old Iranian Yazata], Yazdan (Old Iranian 
Yazatanam]; it was probably this text that al- 
Makdisi follows (Livre de la création et de Vhistoire, 
ed. tr. Cl. Huart, i, 56); in chapter ii (tr., 35), he 
gives a clear but concise account of the beliefs of the 
Gabr and of the dualism of Yazdin and Ahriman. 
Al-Shahrastani, describing the beliefs of the Zarvanis, 
explains (ed. Cureton, 183; tr. Haarbrucker, i, 277) 
how Ahriman and Hurmuz were born of Zarvan (cf. 
Christensen, Sassanides, 145 ff.) and by what 
stratagem Ahriman became the eldest and seized 
(though not for ever) the dominant réle from 
Hurmuz; then, explaining the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
he mentions again the dualism of Ahriman and 
Yazdao (no longer Hurmuz). The Tabsira (several 
passages of which derive from the Bayan al-adyan) 
contains (chap, ii) an account of the opinions of the 
Magians (madjis): here Hurmuzd is referred to as 
Yazdan; “the world has two creators: Yazdan, and 
Abriman who is Satan (shayf{an); it is said that when 
the Almighty created the world, he had a disturbing 
thought and exclaimed: ‘Let me have no adversary 
to become my enemy!’ and the product of this 
thought was the devil. It has also been said that, the 
Almighty being alone, he was afflicted by sadness 
and there occurred to him an evil suspicion, the 
product of which was Ahriman’’; this work next 
gives an account of various beliefs concerning the 
origin and the activities of the two principles, and 
the creation and the age of the universe. In the 
Dabistan is found verbatim the passage quoted on 
the creation of Ahriman (tr., i, 356-7) whereas on 
other pages (269 and 338) Yazd4n appears under the 
name of Urmuzd. It should be added that Zartusht 
Bahram, author of the Zaratusht-nama (a life of 
Zoroaster in 1580 verses, written in 677/1278), 
mentions only Yazdan (e.g., in verse 535), Lord 
(khodavand) of the universe (ed. Rosenberg, Tehran 
1959). 

The name Hurmuz was borne by five rulers of the 
Sasanid dynasty. Hurmuz I, who reigned for only a 
year (272-3 A.D.), had been governor of Khuradsan 
and distinguished himself in the war against the 
Romans; he gave his protection to Mani as his 
father Shapir had done. Hurmuz II (302-9) is said 
to have persecuted the Manicheans, according to 
traditions preserved in some Coptic texts (Christensen, 
195, 0. 7); nevertheless he left behind him the 
reputation of having been a gentle and just ruler; he 
was killed by the Arabs after having defeated them; 
he had two sons, Shaptr II and a prince Hurmuz 
who, after being a prisoner for thirteen months, 
escaped and made his way to Constantinople, where 
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he accompanied the emperor Julian in his Persian 
campaign. Hurmuz III, during his brief reign, was 
forced to fight against his youngest brother who had 
obtained the support of the Hephtalites [see HAYATI- 
La]; he was defeated and killed. Hurmuz IV (579-90) 
is represented by the Byzantine historians as a proud 
man of mediocre intelligence; according to al- 
TJabari on the other hand, his justice surpassed that 
of his father, Khusraw Aniishirwan, he being com- 
passionate towards the common people but severe 
towards the nobles, which earned him the enmity 
of the latter and of a section of the Zoroastrian 
clergy; the hostilities continued, with the Byzantines 
gaining the advantage; Hurmuz having dismissed 
his best general Vahram Cubin following a defeat, 
the latter led a revolt which became general; as a 
result Hurmuz was deposed and executed; this 
revolt and the love story of this king and Shirin 
form part of the subject of several great Persian 
poems. Hurmuz V, having striven to gain power, 
was executed on the orders of the last of the Sasanids 
(632 A.D.). The name of Hurmuz was borne by 
other persons who appear in the indices of al- 
TJabari, Yakit and other writers; the most important 
was Hurmuzan [g.v.]. 
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(CL. Huart-[H. Mass&)]) 

HURMUZ (Hormvuz, Ormus). The original town, 
or Old Hormuz, as it has been called to distinguish 
it from its island offshoot, was situated on the main- 
land of Persia on the east side of the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, at the head of a creek which has now 
largely silted up; the existing town of Minab (27°09’ 
N., 57°05’ E.) stands on its site. Nearchus and his 
fleet, when on their way from the estuary of the 
Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf, anchored at 
the mouth of the Anamis river (now the Minab 
creek), in the district of Harmozeia (Hormuz) (see 
William Vincent, The voyage of Nearchus and the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, London 1809, 52, and 
idem, The commerce and navigation of the Ancients in 
the Indian Ocean, London 1807, i, 328-30). Ptolemy 
mentions the town as Harmuza, but gives its position 
incorrectly. It is possible that it may have been iden- 
tical with Ammianus Marcellinus’s Hermupolis 
(XXIII, 6, 49). Ardashir I, the founder of the Sa- 
sanian dynasty, has been credited with the founda- 
tion of the town, but it was probably in existence 
long before his time. 

In the 4th/roth century, (Old) Hormuz was al- 
teady the seaport for the provinces of Kirm4n, 
Sistan and Khurdasan (see Yakit, iv, 968; Huddd al- 
Salam, 124; Le Strange, 318). Marco Polo, who 
visited Hormuz in 1272 and again in 1293, after ex- 
patiating on the flourishing and widespread trade of 
the town, stated that it was a sickly place and that 
the heat of the sun in summer there was tremendous 
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(see The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. by Sir Henry 
Yule and revised by Henri Cordier, London 1905, i, 
107). A few years after Marco Polo’s second visit, 
repeated raids by marauding tribes became so serious 
that Kutb al-Din Tahamtan the King of Hormuz, in 
7oo]/1300, abandoned the site and moved all the in- 
habitants and their possessions to the small island of 
Diariin, 60 km to the west and 6 km south of the 
nearest point on the mainland. A good harbour was 
constructed at the sheltered northern end of the is- 
land, and before long an exceedingly flourishing 
town came into being. This town was called New 
Hormuz, but by degrees the epithet ‘new’ was 
dropped and the island and its town were thence- 
forward known as Hormuz. The name Djariin was 
transferred to the small town and port of Suri or 
Shabra on the mainland 17 km to the north-west, 
where goods in transit to or from Hormuz were 
transhipped; this name became corrupted to Gamru 
and was further corrupted by Europeans into Gam- 
brun, Gombrun and Gombroon. In 720/1320 King 
Kutb al-Din captured the island of Kays, which had 
up till then enjoyed great commercial prosperity, 
and also subdued Bahrayn. Later in the reign of 
Kutb al-Din the intrepid Moorish traveller Ibn 
Battita visited Hormuz, which he described as a 
large and fine city, with busy markets, as it was the 
port from which the wares from India and Sind were 
despatched to the ‘Iraks, Fars and Khurasan (see 
Ibn Battita, ii, 230 ff. = Eng. tr., H.A.R. Gibb, ii, 
400 f.: see also the account by Ibn Battita’s contem- 
porary, Friar Odoric of Pordonone, in Cathay and 
the way thither, by Sir H. Yule, revised by Henri 
Cordier, London 1913, 112). 

For the next three centuries Hormuz was extreme- 
ly prosperous, despite its lack of fresh water and 
vegetation and the extreme heat in summer. The 
Russian traveller Afanasii Nikitin, who visited Hor- 
muz in 1472, stated that it was a vast emporium where 
there were peoples and goods of every description 
from all parts of the world; however, he qualified his 
praise by complaining of the high duties there 
(Khokenie za tri Morya, Moscow 1958, 21). The 
Venetian J. Barbaro, who also visited Hormuz some 
years later, likewise praised it as a commercial centre 
(Travels of Josafa Barbaro, tr. William Thomas, 
London 1873, 79). 

In 1507 a Portuguese fleet under the great Albu- 
querque appeared off the island. Realizing its great 
strategic importance owing to its situation at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, Albuquerque seized the 
island, but a mutiny of his men forced him to with- 
draw. Seven years later, however, Albuquerque 
returned, and this time the Portuguese occupation 
of the island was permanent. Occupied as he was with 
his great struggle with the Ottoman Turks, Shah 
Ismail I could do nothing except protest at this 
violation of his territory. Under Portuguese rule, 
Hormuz continued to prosper, but the fact that the 
island was in foreign hands was always deeply 
resented by Persia. The kings of Hormuz, who had 
hitherto been vassals of the Persian monarch, became 
subordinate to Portugal. The Venetian jeweller 
Gasparo Balbi, who was in Hormuz in 1580, described 
it as: una citta non molto grande, ma popolosa, 
posta in un’ isola di trenta miglia di grandezza, ma 
é la piu sterile di quante mai io n’habbia viste; percid 
che in esse non si trova altro che sale e le legne e le 
altre cose al vito necessarie vi vengono portate dalla 
costa di Persia, ch’é distante da questa citta da 6 
miglia; evise ne conducono in tanta quantita, que la 
citta ne resta copiosamente fornita (see Balbo’s | 


Diseritisone dt Ormus, in Il Nuovo Ramusto iv: Viaggi 
a C. Federici e G. Balbi alle Indie Orientale, ed. O. 
Pinto, Rome 1962, 118). The Englishman, Ralph 
Fitch, who was in Hormuz three years later, described 
it as ‘the dryest island in the world, for there is 
nothing growing in it but salt’ (Purchas his Pilgrimes, 
London 1625, Part II, 1731). 

After Shah ‘Abbas I had consolidated his power, it 
became obvious that to so nationalistic a monarch 
the continued presence of the Portuguese in Hormuz 
would soon precipitate a crisis. Already, by 1602, 
Allahwerdi Khan, the Governor-General of Fars, 
had wrested Bahrayn from the feeble hands of the 
King of Hormuz, who, like his predecessors since 
1514, was merely a vassal of Spain and Portugal. In 
1614 the Persian forces occupied Gamru (Gombroon), 
the last foothold of the Portuguese on the mainland, 
thereby depriving the garrison and inhabitants of 
Hormuz of one of their sources of supply of water. 
Eight years later, Shah ‘Abbas, by putting strong 
pressure on the English East India Company, forced 
it to allow a number of its ships to co-operate with 
the Persian land forces in an assault on Hormuz. 
Despite strong resistance by the Portuguese, the 
Persians, with the assistance of the English vessels, 
forced the garrison to surrender and to evacuate the 
island. Hormuz was soon deserted and many of its 
buildings were demolished in order to provide material 
for the erection of new buildings in Gamru, which 
was renamed Bandar ‘Abbas in honour of the Shah. 
The part played by the English East India Company 
on this occasion not unnaturally aroused the anger of 
the Portuguese. The late Sir Arnold Wilson, in his 
book The Persian Gulf (Oxford 1928, 149), stated 
that it was difficult to discover what the East India 
Company gained from this action. It seems clear, 
however, that if the Portuguese had been allowed to 
remain in Hormuz, the East India Company would 
never have been able to compete with the flourishing 
Portuguese entrepét at Hormuz, while its establish- 
ments on the coast and also its vessels would have 
been always in jeopardy from their ships based on 
that island. 

At the present time the population of Hormuz is 
small and fluctuating. In the cooler months, the 
numbers increase when the salt and iron oxide 
deposits are worked, but in the summer many migrate 
to the mainland, especially to Mina. The only 
relatively stable elements of the population are the 
fishermen. 
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See also BANDAR ‘ABBAS. (L. LockHart) 
HURMUZ, BA, a South Arabian mashdyikh- 
family, to which belongs the Hadrami sift ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Umar Ba Hurmuz al-Shibami al- 
Akhdar (b. in Shibaém 840/1436, d. in Haynan 
9114/1508). He was the spiritual father of the famous 
suft scholar and poet ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad 
Ba Makhrama (d. 952/1545; see MAKHRAMA, BA) and 
is said to have made beautiful women sing and dance 
before him. Serjeant (v. infra) has seen a work by 
a certain “Ba Hurmuz’’, other names not given, 
entitled al-Durra al-mudi?a fi’!l-nisba al-Hurmuziyya. 
Bibliography: al-‘Aydaris(i), al-Ndur al-safir 
‘an akhbar al-karn al-‘Gshir, Baghdad 1353/1934, 62 
ff.; al-Sakkaf, Ta°>vtkh al-shu‘ara? al-Hadramiyyin, 
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(O. LércrEn) 
AL-HURMUZAN (in Persian Hérmiz(d)an), Per- 
sian toparch and general, defender of Khizi- 
stan from the end of 16/637, or more probably the 
beginning of 17/638, to 19/640 or perhaps 21/642, 
who was taken prisoner by the Arabs at Tustar and 
killed by ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar [g.v.] at Medina 
(end of 23/November 644); the Persian officer who 
foughtiat Dha Kar and whom al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, ii, 
228, calls al-Hurmuzan was really called Hamarz 
{q.v.]. Al-Hurmuzan commanded the right wing of 
the Persian army at al-Kadisiyya [¢.v.] (Djumada I 
16/June 637) and when the tide of the battle turned 
against the Persians, he retreated with other generals 
to Babil; after putting up a feeble resistance there, 
he withdrew to the Ahwaz (= Khizistan), having 
some possessions at Mihridjankadhak and in the 
districts of the Ahwaz. According to al-Baladhuri 
(Futaih, 380; cf. al-Dinawari, 136f.), he also took 
part in the battle of Djalila? (probably in Dhu 
*|-Ka‘da 16/November-December 637), and, from Nahr 
Tira, he harassed the Muslim frontier fortresses of 
the Maysan and of the Dast-i Maysan. The Muslims, 
having obtained the help of the tribe of the Banu 
‘1-"Am (a sub-group of the Tamim) then inflicted on 
him, between Nahr Tira and Duluth, a crushing 
defeat, as a result of which he withdrew to the east 
of the Dudjayl, crossing the river by the bridge of 
Sak al-Ahwaz (= the town of al-Ahw4z) and ob- 
tained peace by abandoning to the invaders Manadghir, 
Nahr Tira and the part of the territory of Sik al- 
Ahwaz which they had already seized. But the peace 
did not last. Pressed by the king Yazdadjird, who 
was fleeing from Hulwan to Isfahan and thence to 
Istakhr, al-Hurmuzan once again took up a threaten- 


ing attitude, which, it is said, forced the Muslims 
to resume the offensive. After one or two cam- 
paigns the course of which is not clear (the most 
detailed account is that of the traditionist Sayf b. 
‘Umar) al-Hurmuzan entrenched himself in Tustar 
(Shushtar) on the upper Dudjayl. The Muslim forces 
subjected this town to a long (2 years or 18 months) 
and bitter siege. Al-Hurmuzan, after the besiegers 
had taken by assault the trenches defended by the 
troops of Fars, Djibal and al-Ahwd4z, retreated into 
the town and, when this was occupied through 
treachery, into the fortress. Finally he surrendered 
to the caliph and was led to Medina with twelve 
other Persians by the Companion Anas b. Malik. 
Al-Hurmuzan’s arrival in Medina is described with 
a number of details which seem to bear a romantic 
stamp (and which have provided subjects for the 
novels Harmosan and Hormusan by Platen and by 
Schwetschke: see A. Muller, Der Islam, i, 244, n. 1): 
the Persians clad in luxurious gowns of brocade with 
gold belts, bracelets, etc., and al-Hurmuzan with 
his diadem, astonished the inhabitants of Medina; 
the conversation between ‘Umar and al-Hurmuzan 
was a dramatic one; the latter obtained aman, 
thanks to a ruse; he was stripped of his clothing and 
his ornaments and the Companion Suraka b. MAlik b. 
Dju‘shum, who was as thin as he was, put them on, 
on ‘Umar’s orders. Al-Hurmuzan was invited to 
embrace Islam but refused, and the caliph, on ‘Ali’s 
advice, decided to banish the whole group of prisoners 
to Syria (or Egypt); during the voyage they were 
shipwrecked and the Persians, having been saved, 
embraced Islam; ‘Umar then recalled the prisoners 
to Medina. Apart from these stories, the basic facts 
of which have evidently been embroidered, the 
sources supply other information which there seems 
no real reason to doubt: al-Hurmuzan became 
“Umar’s adviser on Persian affairs (the pension of 
2000 dirhams, which, according to several sources 
(Ibn Sa‘d, al-Baladhuri, Yahya b. Adam, etc.) the 
caliph assigned to him as well as to other dikkans, 
was perhaps in reward for their services); he was a 
person of some consequence at Medina (otherwise 
his murder would not have become a state matter); 
he embraced Islam (the sources agree on this point, 
even though his sincerity is sometimes held in ques- 
tion); often the difference is stressed between al- 
Hurmuzan, who had become a Muslim, and Abi 
Lu’lu’a (the murderer of ‘Umar) and Djufayna (also 
killed by ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar), who remained 
Christian; al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 457 f. and Yahya b. 
Adam assert that he pronounced the formula pro- 
fessing the faith of Islam when he saw that he was 
wounded, but it is possible that by this detail the 
traditionists wished to stress his firm adherence to 
Islam in the face of death rather than to delay his 
conversion to the final moments of his life. The 
doubt concerning his conversion rests in fact only 
on the phrase which ‘Uthm§n is said to have uttered: 
“they [those whom ‘Ubayd Allah had killed] were in 
our dhimma’’. But the facts which above all have 
made al-Hurmuzan famous in the annals of Islam 
are the following: when the Persian slave Abi 
Lw?lu’a stabbed the caliph ‘Umar in the mosque at 
Medina and was killed as he attempted to make a way 
for himself through the crowd, the suspicion spread 
that he had had accomplices. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
©Awf (or ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Abi Bakr) remembered a 
few days earlier having seen Aba Lu’lu’a conferring 
with his compatriots al-Hurmuzan and Djufayna (the 
latter was a Christian from al-Hira whom Sa‘d b. Abi 
Wakkas had brought to Medina); the three men, 
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he said, having got up as he approached, there had 
fallen between them a dagger of a special type which 
resembled that which Abi Lu’lu’a had used to wound 
the caliph. ‘Umar’s son, ‘Ubayd Allah, had threa- 
tened to make those guilty pay dearly if his father 
died from his wound. The words of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Awf confirmed him in the idea that the Persians 
who had been seen in conversation with Aba Lu’lu’a 
had taken part in the attempt on ‘Umar’s life, and 
when ‘Umar finally died (26 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 23/3 
November 644), he not only killed Aba Lu’lu’a’s 
wife and a young daughter who was a Muslim, but 
having made a pretext to call al-Hurmuzan aside, 
he wounded him mortally with his sword, and killed 
Djufayna in the same way. In his great anger he 
cried out that he was going to kill all the foreign 
slaves living in Medina (or all the Persians: al-Mas‘idi 
iv, 353) and also others, alluding to some Muhadjiriun 
(Ibn Sa‘d, iii/r, 257) or to some of the Muhddjirin 
and the Ansar (al-Tabari, i, 2795). He was held back 
and threatened, but continued to shout thus. ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As took his sword away from him; Sa‘d b. 
Abi Wakkas and ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, who had 
hastened to the scene, laid hands on him, and they 
had to be separated, While awaiting a decision on his 
fate, Sa‘d imprisoned ‘Ubayd Allah in his house, 
(or it was Suhayb, the Companion who had been 
charged with the leading of the prayer after the 
attempt on ‘Umar’s life, who put him in prison). As 
soon as he was elected caliph, ‘Uthman concerned 
himself with the matter and, in spite of the vigorous 
opposition of several Muhadjirun and Ansar, decided 
to pardon ‘Ubayd Allah and to pay blood money 
from his own revenue to the families of the victims. 
This action, for reasons which are not clear, later 
became a charge of indictment against ‘Uthman, 
and it is probably the resulting polemic concerning 
his intervention and his decision which gave rise 
to the divergent accounts of the sources on who 
were the persons competent to solve the question: 
it is related that ‘Uthm4n handed over the murderer 
to the son of al-Hurmuzan, but that the latter re- 
nounced his right to vengeance and that, because of 
this generous act, he was carried home in triumph 
(Usd, etc.); but it is also related (Ibn Kathir) that 
al-Hurmuzan had no heirs; it is reported that he had 
wished to embrace Islam at the hands of al-‘Abbas, 
whence the right of the Bani Hashim to have a say 
in the question of the revenge (al-Tabari-Zotenberg) 
or that he had a brother-in-law (sahr) among the 
Talibis (al-Istakhri). 

Al-Hurmuzan was nicknamed ‘urfut, but the 
reason for this is not clear, ‘urfut being the name of 
a thorny shrub which exudes an evil-smelling resin. 
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(L. VEcciA VAGLIERI) 
HURR (1) in the legal sense, ‘‘free’’ as opposed to 
“slave” [see ‘aBD]; (2) with social and ethical exten- 
sions, “generous”, “gentlemanly”? (see HURRIYYA, 
i]; (3) in modern usage, used for both “‘free’’ and 
“independent” [see HURRIYYA, ii and ISTIKLAL]. 
AL-HURR 3B. ‘ABD = aLt-RAHMAN $$ at- 
THAKAFI, nephew of Misa b. Nusayr [g.v.] and 
cousin of his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. He was appointed 
governor of al-Andalus by the Arab wali of 
Kayrawan, Muhammad b. Yazid, in 97/716. He 
arrived in the Peninsula accompanied by 400 
noblemen of Ifrikiya, among whom were the first 
men of eminence to enter al-Andalus. One of his 
first measures was to transfer the capital of his 
government to Cordova, considering that the position 
of Seville was now too remote in view of the extension 
which the conquest of the country had acquired. 
Being a Kaysi by origin, and so an enemy of the 
Yemenis, he established a form of government full 
of arrogance and intransigeance towards his co- 
religionists and of harshness towards the vanquished 
Hispano-Romans. Since he embarked upon a policy 
with regard to the latter which was so different 
from that followed by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Nusayr, it 
would appear that it was the Kayrawani ‘ulamd? 
who had come with him who began the thankless 
task of redistributing the lands and property con- 
fiscated from the vanquished. It would be during his 
term of office, which lasted until Ramadan 100/ 
March-April 719, that the Spanish Reconquista 
began with the proclamation of Pelayo and the 
episode of the siege of Covadonga, although it is still 
impossible, for lack of sure documentation, to fix the 
exact date. Al-Hurr was deposed by the caliph ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-SAziz, who appointed as his successor al- 
Samh b. Malik and charged him personally with 
the task of establishing justice, governing mildly, and 
exacting the “Fifth” from the conquered lands. 
Bibliography: Lafuente y Alcantara, Crono- 
logta de los gobernadores de Espaiia, app. to his ed. 
of Akhbar madjmi‘a, 220-42; S. Vila, El nom- 
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Royale d’Archéologie d’Alexandrie, vii/2 (1935), 
104-19; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 39, 
83; see also Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes, 
143-236, passim; I. de las Cajigas, Mozdrabes, 
79-102. (A. Huict Miranpa) 
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CATTAB B. AL-HARITH 3B. ‘AMR B. HAMMAM AL- 
RryAni, AL-YARBO‘I, AL-Tamimi came at the head 
of a troop of 1000 horsemen from al-Kadisiyya as a 
vanguard of the forces sent by ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Ziyad, the governor of al-‘Irak against al-Husayn b. 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib [q.v.]. The latter was advancing at 
the time with a group of his kindred and followers in 
the direction of al-Kifa. Al-Hurr was ordered to 
follow closely the group of al-Husayn so as to bring 
him to ‘Ubayd Allah in al-Kifa; he was however not 
told to fight. Accordingly he kept close to the camp 
of al-Husayn and prevented him from turning back 
to al-Madina, but agreed that he should proceed in 
a direction other than al-Kiifa. The relations between 
al-Hurr and al-Husayn were not at first hostile: he 
even prayed behind al-Husayn; he denied at the 
same time having any knowledge of the letters sent 
by the people of al-Kifa to al-Husayn. 

Rigidly adhering to a new order received from 
“Ubayd Allih (2 Muharram 61/2 October 680) he 
prevented al-Husayn and his followers from arriving 
at a settled place, compelling them to pitch their 
camp in the barren spot of Karbala’. 

When ‘Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi WakkAs, heading the 
forces dispatched by ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, rejected 
the proposals of al-Husayn and decided to fight him, 
al-Hurr decided to join al-Husayn, although knowing 
that the latter’s situation was desperate. He ex- 
pressed his regret, went over with a small group of 
his followers to al-Husayn and the latter promised 
him God’s forgiveness. He fought bravely, killed 
2 warriors of the force of ‘Umar b. Sa‘d and was 
finally killed (10 Muharram 61/10 October 680). 

The tradition about the repentance of al-Hurr, his 
audacity in the encounter and his heroic death 
became a part of the story of the martyrdom of 
al-Husayn. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamhara, Ms. 
Br. Mus., fol. 71b; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, 
Ms., fols. 241b, 242a-b, 245a-b, 246a, 251a, 994a, 
997a; Tabari, index; Mas‘iidi, Muriédj, Cairo 1357, 
iii, 10; Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani, Makatil al- 
Talibiyyin, ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1949, II0-1II; 
al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-fiwdl, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im ‘Amir and Djam4l al-Din al-Shayyéal, 
Cairo 1960, 249-52, 256; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, 
viii, 170, 172-4, 179, 180, 182-3; Ibn Hazm, 
Diamharat ansdb al-‘Arab, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 
Cairo 1948, 215; Ibn Athir, iv, 38-41, 43, 51, 54-5, 
57; Ibn Hadjar, al-Isaba, Cairo 1323, ii, 16 inf.; 
al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Irshdd, al-Nadjaf 1963, 
224-7, 235-7; al-Tabarsi, J‘lam al-ward (ed. 
1312 H), 137-8, 143-5; Ibn Shahrashtib, Manakib 
al Abi Talib, al-Nadjaf-1956, 246, 249; al-Madjlisi, 
Bihar al-anwér, Tehran 1385H, xliv, 375-80, 
xlv, 13-5; ‘Abd Allah b. Muh. al-Shubrawi, al- 
Ithaf bi-hubbi ’l-ashraf, Cairo 1316, 45-7, 61; Muh. 
al-Sabban, Is‘af al-réghibin (on margin of Nir al- 
absar), 188; al-Shablandji, Nur al-absar fi manakib 
al bayt al-nabi al-mukhtdr, Cairo 1345, 129, 130; 
al-Isfara?ini, Nur al-‘ayn fi mashhad al-Husayn, 
1280 H, 34-5, 38; Muhsin al-Amin al-Husayni al- 
‘Amili, A‘ydn al-shi‘a, Damascus 1945, xx, 369-86; 
W. Muir, The Caliphate (ed. Weir), 1924, 308; 
J. Wellhausen, Die religiés-politischen Oppositions- 
parteien, Berlin 1901, 65-6 (Ar. transl. by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi, Cairo 1958, 170-2, 175); Hasan 
Ibrahim Hasan, Ta@rvikh al-Islam al-siyasi, Cairo 
1935, i, 419. (M. J. KisTER) 
AL-HURR at-‘AMILI, lakab of the ithna- 
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AL-Husayn aL-SAMILI AL-MaSHGHARY (also of his 
brother, the historian Ahmad who died in 1120/ 
1708-9 and who succeeded him in Mashhad as 
shaykh al-Islam, before being invited to Isfahan by 
shak Sultan Husayn in 1115/1703-4). He was born 
on Friday 8 Radjab 1033/26 April 1624 at Mashghar 
in the Djabal ‘Amil, where he completed his first 
studies with his father, his paternal uncle, the 
shaykk Muhammad, his maternal grandfather, the 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam b. Muhammad, and one 
of his father’s maternal uncles, the shaykh ‘Ali b. 
Mahmid; at Djab‘, in the same Djabal, he was also 
the pupil of the skhaykh Husayn Zahir and of Zayn 
al-Din, a great-grandson of al-Shahid al-thani [q.v.]. 
After remaining 40 years in the Djabal, during which 
he twice made the pilgrimage to Mecca, Muhammad 
visited the shrines of Arab ‘Irak, whence he journeyed 
to Iran to settle in Mashhad and to remain there as 
the shaykh al-Islam of the sanctuary of Imam ‘Ali 
al-Rida. In the course of another fadjdj, he passed 
through Isfahan, where he was favourably received 
by Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi [g.v.]. The latter 
presented him to Shah Sulayman, who also offered 
him his patronage although, it appears, he showed 
some surprise at first at the simplicity and lack of 
savoir-faire of the shaykh. He died at Mashhad, 
where he had soon returned, and was buried in the 
sanctuary, Dear the madrasa of Mirza Dija‘far. 

As a pupil of Zayn al-Din, who himself had been 
the pupil of Muhammad Amin Astarabadi (but who 
was also the grandson of such a well qualified re- 
presentative of the ust school as shaykh Hasan b. 
Zayn al-Din, the author of the Ma‘dlim al-usdal [see 
ustLiyytn)), it is not surprising to find him among 
the Akkbariyyun, whose methodology he strove to 
justify with arguments considered ‘“‘more subtle than 
a spider’s web” (awhan min bayt al-‘ankabit). His 
principal work is indeed a vast collection of hadith, 
the Tafsil wasd?il al-Shi‘a ila ahkam al-shari‘a (even 
his opponents admire the breadth and erudition of 
this work although they criticize its faults in juridical 
elaboration), which makes him the second of the 
“three great Muhammads of recent centuries’ (the 
first being Muhsin-i Fayd and the third Madjlisi). 
The great work, composed over 18 years, was litho- 
graphed at Tehran in 1323-4 (3 vols.) and was 
“completed” quite recently by Mirza Husayn Nii 
TJabarsi, a very polemical disciple of the shaykh 
Murtada al-Ansari and the master of the contem- 
porary ‘alim Aka Buzurg Tihrani, who died at 
Nadjaf in 1320, with his Mustadrak al-wasa il wa 
mustandat al-masa*il (3 vols., lith. Tehran 1311-1321). 
The second great work of the shaykk al-Hurr on 
hadiths, Diawahir al-saniyya fi l-ahadith al-kudstyya, 
which also was printed in Tehran, 1302, is regarded 
as the first collection of hadith kudsi. But the second 
Muhammad shared with the third (and this separates 
them both from the first) that hatred for Sifism 
which inspired his Ithnd‘ashariyya fi radd al-stfiyya. 
He also worked in the field of ‘tlm al-ridjal, composing 
a biographical khatima for his Wasa@il, and especially 
his very well-known Amal al-amil fi Sulama? Diabal 
‘Amil (lith. Tehran 1302) on the scholars of his 
native land, with a section devoted to the ruwdat, and a 
continuation on the ‘“‘non-‘Amili” scholars from the 
time of shaykh Tiasi down to his own day: Tadhkirat 
al-mutabahhirin fi Sulama@ al-muta@akhkhirin. The 
Amal al-amil was “completed” by the sayyid 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. 
‘Ali Shabbana al-Bahr4ni (fellow pupil of the shaykh 
Yisuf al-Bahrani at the school of the shaykh Husayn 
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dmil, devoted also to the poets “from the time of al- 
Farazdak down to our own day” and to the ‘ulama? 
of Bahrayn; it has been further enriched recently by 
the Takmilat Amal al-dmil by the sayyid Husayn 
Sadr al-Din. Among the numerous works of shaykh 
al-Hurr (who was quite prepared to collect the 
hadiths of the Akl al-Sunna) there is also a diwan of 
20,000 verses, according to his contemporary, the 
sayyid ‘Ali Khan Madani Shirazi in his Suléfat 
al-‘asr. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Bakir al-Kh*an- 
sari, Rawdat al-djannat, Tehran 1306, 544-6 
(= 644-6); Mirzd Muhammad Tanukabuni, Kisas 
al-‘ulamaé?, Tehran n.d, 289-93; Aka Buzurg 
Tihrani, al- Dhari’a ila tasanif al-Shi‘a, ii, Nadjaf 
1355, D. 129 and iii, Nadjaf 1357, n. 393; idem, 
Musaffa ’l-makal fi musannifi “tlm al-ridjal, 
Tehran 1378, cols. 401-2; Muhammad ‘SAIi Tabrizi 
Khiyabani (Mudarris), Rayhdnat al-adab fi 
tavadjim al-ma‘riifin bi 'l-kunya wa ’l-lakab, i, 
Tehran 1366, 315-6; Muhsin al-Amin al-‘Amili, 
A‘ydn al-shi‘a, xliv, 52-64. (G. Scarcra) 
HURRIYYA, “freedom,’”’ an abstract formation 

derived from burr ‘‘free’’ corresponding to Hebrew 
hor, Aram, hér (hertita), widely used also in Muslim 
languages other than Arabic, Already in pre-Islamic 
times, ‘‘free’? was known not only as a legal term 
denoting the opposite of ‘“‘unfree, slave” (‘abd [g.v.]) 
but also as an ethical term denoting those ‘‘noble”’ 
of character and behavior. The legal concept of 
“freedom” continued to be used as a matter of course 
by Muslim jurists, who were inclined to give pre- 
ference to the presumption of a free status for in- 
dividuals in doubtful cases (see ‘aBp] but otherwise 
accepted the existence of slavery and the deprivation 
of a section of humanity of their freedom without 
questioning, at least openly, the moral foundations. 
In- the ethical sense, the superiority of the furr, 
showing in his gentlemanly behavior, his generosity, 
his readiness to suffer for a noble cause, was constant- 
ly extolled in poetry and prose. The Greco-Arabic 
translation literature introduced the Muslims to 
some sayings illustrating Greek thinking on the pro- 
blem of freedom; at the same time, it helped to 
reinforce the equation of ‘‘free’’ and ‘“‘noble” and 
added some confusion of its own through the use of 
kurriyya to translate eleutheriot#s “generosity” in 
the Aristotelian cangn of virtues. Furthermore, the 
writings of philosophers such as al-Farabi and Ibn 
Rushd took some limited cognizance of ‘‘freedom” 
as a political term. In Muslim metaphysical specu- 
lation, kurriyya came to occupy a rather significant 
position through Sifism. It appears as one of the 
guideposts on the mystic path in the Luma‘ of al- 
Sarr4dj and in the Riséla of his successor al- Kushayri. 
Through the Risdla in particular, it gained a firm 
place in Siifi literature. For the mystic, ‘‘freedom” 
is basically the freedom from everything except God 
and the devotion to Him. It is the recognition of the 
essential relationship between God the master and 
His human slaves who are completely dependent 
on Him, “freedom,” as Ibn ‘Arabi expresses it, 
“being perfect slavery” (al-I‘lam bi-ishdradt ahl al- 
ilham, Haydarabad 1362, 8). However, one also 
hears about the existence of men who defended the 
necessity of ‘‘absolute freedom” (O. Pretzl, Die 
Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Ibaktja, in SBBayer. 
Ak, 1933, text 27 f., trans. 51). 

Hurriyya, although much discussed, did not 
achieve the status of a fundamental political concept 
that could have served as a rallying cry for great 
causes. Only this much can be stated with assurance. 
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Beyond it, any evaluation of the situation prevailing 
in mediaeval Islam with regard to ‘freedom,’ in the 
way in which the term is generally if loosely used 
in the contemporary West, depends on the particular 
view one holds of “‘freedom’”’ and the definition one 
chooses to give to the concept. Obviously, the actual 
situation varied greatly over the vast expanse of 
Muslim history, but some basic lines may be said to 
define the general picture: The individual Muslim 
was expected to consider subordination of his own 
freedom to the beliefs, morality, and customs of the 
group as the only proper course of behaviour. While 
he valued his personal freedom and was proud of it, 
he was not supposed to see in it a good to be defended 
at all costs against group demands. Politically, the 
individual was not expected to exercise any free 
choice as to how he wished to be governed. At times, 
he did stress his right to be considered and treated 
as an equal by the men in power. Under special 
circumstances, there was extensive community 
participation in the government (as, for instance, 
in early Islam or among certain sectarians), or, at 
least, a certain degree of wider distribution of the 
political power among the population (as, perhaps, in 
city states such as Seville). In general, however, 
governmental authority admitted of no participation 
of the individual as such, who therefore did not 
possess any real freedom vis-a-vis it. On the meta- 
physical level, the question of how much freedom 
could be vouchsafed to human beings in view of the 
omnipotence of God has occupied the Muslim mind 
from the very beginnings of Islam [see tKHTIYAR]. 
Whatever concessions were made, however, were 
not made in the name of any kind of individual free- 
dom, but in order to assure a better regulated 
society. Moreover, the widely adopted Ash‘ari 
solution of the free will dilemma, no less than all 
the others, was far too subtle for the masses to under- 
stand; at any rate it failed to impress them with the 
importance of the element of human freedom it 
contained. 

Bibliography: F. Rosenthal, The Muslim 
concept of freedom, Leiden 1960. For modern Mus- 
lim works on freedom which also pay some atten- 
tion to the historical background, see the biblio- 
graphy to the following section. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 


ii.i—MopERN PERIOD 


The Ottoman Empire and after. The first 
examples of the use of the word freedom in a clearly 
defined political sense come from late 18th century 
Turkey. The word used is not hurriyya but serbestiy- 
yet (later also serbesti), pseudo-Arabic and pseudo- 
Persian abstracts from serbest, an established Otto- 
man term connoting the absence of limitations or 
restrictions (thus, serbest timar means a fief in which 
all the revenues go to the timariot, as against an 
ordinary timar in which certain revenues are reserved 
to the imperial exchequer [see TImAr]). In its first 
known appearance in an official document, the word 
serbestiyyet denotes collective rather than personal 
freedom—+.e., independence rather than liberty in the 
classical liberal sense. This is in the third article of the 
treaty of Kiitiik Kaynardja [g.v.] (1774), establishing 
the short-lived independence of the Crimean Tatars 
from both Turkey and Russia, The two states agree 
to recognize the Tatars as ‘‘free and entirely indepen- 
dent of any foreign power’’; the Sultan is regarded 
as their religious head, “but without thereby com- 
promising their political and civil liberty as esta- 
blished”’. The forms of words in the Italian original 
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of the treaty for these two phrases are “liberi, 
immediati, ed independenti assolutamente da 
qualunque straniera Potenza” and “senza pero 
mettere in compromesso la stabilita liberta loro 
politica e civile’’; this is rendered in Turkish as 
serbestiyyet we ghayr-i ta‘alluk mustakill wudjihla 
edjnebi bir dewlete tabi‘ olmamak tizre... and ‘akd 
olunan serbestiyyet-1 dewlet we memleketlerine khalel 
getirmiyerek (Turkish text in Djewdet, Ta>rikh*, i, 
358-9; Medjmi‘a-i mu‘adhedat, iii, 254; Italian in 
G. F. de Martens, Recueil des traités .. ., iv, Gdttingen 
1795, 610-2), 

The French Revolution gave the word serbestiyyet 
a new meaning. Morali El-Seyyid ‘Ali Efendi, the 
Ottoman ambassador in Paris under the Directoire, 
uses it several times in his sefadretndme to translate 


liberté, chiefly in relation to symbols and ceremonies | 


(e.g., TOEM, no. 23 (1329 A.H.), 1458, 1460. On the 
display of the ‘symbols’ of freedom by Frenchmen 
in Turkey, see Djewdet, Ta°rikh*, vi, 182-3). The 
Reis al-Kuttab ‘Atif Efendi, in his memorandum of 
1798 on the political situation resulting from the 
activities of revolutionary France, shows a clearer 
understanding of the new political content of the 
term, and of the danger that it represented to the 
established order, in the Ottoman Empire as else- 
where. In his introductory account of the Revolution, 
he tells how the revolutionaries had enticed the 
common people (‘awamm-i nas) to follow them with 
promises of equality and freedom (miisdwat we 
serbestiyyet) as a means of obtaining complete 
happiness in this world. More specifically, he is 
alarmed by the actions of the French in the former 
Venetian possessions which they had acquired—the 
Ionian islands and four towns on the mainland. 
By evoking the forms of the government of the 
ancient Greeks and installing a form of liberty 
(serbestiyyet), the French had made clear their 
hostile intentions (Djewdet, Tarikh®, vi, 395, 400; 
cf. B. Lewis in J. Wid. Hist., i (1953), 120 ff. (revised 
version in G. S. Métraux and F. Croizet, eds., The 
new Asia, New York-London 1965, 47/ff.), and 
Slavonic Review, xxxiv (1955), 234-5). 

Before the end of the year the French had landed 
in Egypt, where General Bonaparte, on arrival, 
addressed the Egyptians on behalf of the French 
Republic, ‘founded on the basis of freedom and 
equality” (“ala asds al-hurriyya wa’l-taswiya: versions 
in Djabarti, Mushir al-takdis, Cairo n.d., i, 37; 
Nikila al-Turk, Mudhakkirat, ed G. Wiet, Cairo 
1950, 8; the text also appears in Djabarti, ‘4dja>1b, 
iii, Cairo 1879, 4; Haydar al-Shihabi’s Lubnan, etc.). 
The word used for freedom is hurriyya, which, 
however, was still far from being a commonly 
accepted equivalent to the European term in its 
political sense. Ruphy’s French-Arabic wordlist, 
printed in 1802, renders Liberté by hurriyya, but with 
the restriction ‘“‘opposé 4 l’esclavage”’; in the sense 
of “pouvoir d’agir’’ he prefers sarak (J. F. Ruphy, 
Dictionnaire abrégé francais-arabe, Paris, An X 
{1802], 120). As late as 1841 the Phanariot Handjeri 
tenders “liberté civile’? and “‘liberté politique” by 
rukhsat-i sher“iyye and rukksat-i miilkiyye respectively 
(Dictionnaire francais-arabe-persan et turc, ii, Moscow 
1840-1, 397, with explanations and examples). 

Early references to freedom in works of Muslim 
authorship are hostile, and equate it with libertinism, 
licentiousness, and anarchy. A significant change 
can, however, be seen in a passage in the chronicle of 
Shanizade ([g.v.] d. 1826) under the year 1230/1815, 
discussing the nature of council meetings (keyfiyyet-1 
medjalis-i meshweret), which became frequent at this 
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time. Shanizade is careful to base the holding of 
such consultations on Islamic precedent and ancient 
Ottoman practice, and to give warning against its 
misuse; at the same time he points out that such 
consultations are normally held, with beneficial 
effects, in ‘“‘certain well-organized states (dtiwel-1 
muntazama)”’—a striking euphemism for the states 
of Europe—and attributes to the members attending 
the councils a representative quality entirely new to 
Islamic political thought. The members of the 
councils consist of two groups, servants of the state 
and representatives of the subjects (wiikela-i ra‘iyyet) ; 
they discuss and argue freely (ber wedjh-i serbestiy yet) 
and thus arrive at a decision (Shanizade, Tarikh, iv, 
Istanbul 1291, 2-3; cf. B. Lewis, in BSOAS, xxix 
(1966), 385-6). 

In the decades that followed, the notion of political 
freedom became more familiar through discussions 
of European affairs and translations of European 
works (e.g. the Turkish version of Botta’s Storia 
@ Italia, Cairo 1249/1834, repr. Istanbul 1293/1876, 
which abounds in references to liberal principles 
and institutions). It was also discussed and developed 
by several Muslim writers, who were influenced more 
especially by the rather conservative constitutional- 
ism of the post-Napoleonic era—the idea of the 
Rechtsstaat, or state based on the rule of law, in 
contrast both to the unbridled absolutism of Napo- 
leon and the licence of the Revolution. One of the 
most important of these was the Egyptian Shaykh 
Rifa‘a Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi [g.v.], who lived in Paris 
from 1826 to 1831. His account of what he saw and 
learnt was first published in Balak in Arabic in 1834 
and in a Turkish version in 1839; it includes a 
translation with commentary of the French consti- 
tution and a description of parliamentary institutions, 
the purpose of which is to secure government under 
law and the protection of the subject from tyranny. 
What the French call freedom (hurriyya), says 
Shaykh Rifa‘a, is the same as what the Muslims call 
justice and equity (al-‘adl wa’l-insaf)—that is, the 
Maintenance of equality before the law, government 
according to law, and the abstention of the ruler 
from arbitrary and illegal acts against the subject 
(Takhlis al-ibriz fi talkhis Bariz, ed. Mahdi ‘Allam, 
Ahmad Badawi and Anwar Lika, Cairo n.d. [1958 ?], 
148). Shaykh Rifa‘a’s equation of furriyya with 
the classical Islamic concept pf justice [see ‘ap1, 
insAF and ZuLM] helped to relate the new to the old 
concepts, and fit his own political writings into the 
long line of Muslim exhortations to the sovereign 
to rule wisely and justly, with due respect for the 
law and due care for the interests and welfare of 
the subjects [see RAS1yYaA and s1yAsa]. What is new 
and alien to traditional political ideas is the suggestion 
that the subject has a right to be treated justly, and 
that some apparatus should be set up to secure that 
right. With remarkable percipience, Shaykh Rifa‘a 
sees and explains the different rédles of parliament, 
the courts and the press in protecting the subjects 
from tyranny—or rather, as he points out, in enabling 
the subjects to protect themselves. What is far from 
clear is the extent to which he felt these ideas and 
institutions to be relevant to the needs of his own 
country. In his later writings there is little suggestion 
of any such relevance; even his commendation of 
the Khedive Isma‘il for setting up a consultative 
assembly in 1866 shows a traditional concern with 
the duties of the ruler—justice and consultation— 
rather than a liberal concern with the rights of the 
ruled. In his al-Murshid al-amin (Cairo 1862, 127 ff.), 
he defines freedom under five sub-headings, the last © 
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two of which are civic (madani) and political (s¢ydasi). 
Both are defined in relation to social, economic and 
legal rights, without any specific reference to political 
rights in the liberal sense. The first three sub-headings 
are natural, social (i.e., freedom of ‘conduct’) and 
Teligious. Political freedom is the assurance of the 
state to the individual of the enjoyment of his 
property and the exercise of his ‘natural’ freedom 
(i.e,, the basic innate power of all living creatures to 
eat, drink, move etc., limited by the need to avoid 
injury to himself or to others) (see L. Zolondek, 
Al-Tahtawi and political freedom, in MW, liv (1964), 
90-7.) 

Shaykh Rifa‘a’s Turkish contemporary Sadik 
Rif‘at Pasha [q.v.], though vaguer in his theoretical 
notions of the meaning of freedom, is more specific 
on its immediate application at home. In an essay 
first drafted while he was Ottoman ambassador in 
Vienna in 1837-—-and in close touch with Metternich 
—he discusses the essential differences between 
Turkey and Europe, and those respects in which 
Turkey might profitably seek to imitate Europe. 
Sadik Rif‘at is deeply impressed by European wealth, 
industry and science, in which he sees the best means 
of regenerating Turkey. European progress and 
prosperity, he explains, are the result of certain 
political conditions, of stability and tranquillity, 
which in turn depend on ‘the attainment of complete 
security for the life, property, honour and reputation 
of each nation and people, that is to say, on the 
proper application of the necessary rights of freedom 
(eukik-t lazime-i hiirriyyet)’. For Sadik Rif‘at, as 
for Shaykh Rifa‘a, freedom is an extension of the 
classical Islamic idea of justice—an obligation of the 
ruler to act justly and in accordance with the law; 
but it is also one of the “rights of the nation” (hukuk-t 
millet), and the establishment of these rights in 
Turkey is a matter of “‘the most urgent necessity” 
(text in Sadik Rif‘at Pasha, Mtintekhabdat-t athar, 
Istanbul, Awrupanin ahwaline d@ir.. risdle, 4; 
cf. ibid., Iddve-i hukdmetin ba°d-l kawaid-t esdsiyye- 
sint mutadammin .. risdle, passim; another version 
in ‘Abd al-Rahman Sheref, Ta’vikh musdhabeleri, 
Istanbul 1340, 125 f.). Similar ideas are expressed 
by another Turkish writer, Mustafa Sami, a former 
Embassy secretary in Paris, who in an essay 
published in 1840 speaks with admiration of the 
political and religious liberties of the French. Such 
ideas find official expression in the first of the great 
reforming edicts—the ferman of the Rose-chamber 
(Giilkhane) of 1839, which recognizes and seeks to 
establish the rights of the subject to security of 
life, honour and property, and to government under 
law. There are two specific references to freedom— 
in the clause guaranteeing that ‘“‘everyone shall 
dispose of his property in all freedom (serbestiyyet)”’, 
and in the clause concerning the Councils, in which 
everyone present “‘shall express his ideas and obser- 
vations freely (serbest¢e) and without hesitation.” 
(Text in Diistir, first series, i, 4-7; in modern script, 
in A. Seref Géziibiiyiik and S. Kili, Turk anayasa 
metiniert, Ankara 1957, 3-5; English trans, in 
Hurewitz, i, 113-6). 

These ideas of freedom are still very cautious and 
conservative; one would expect no other from 
Shaykh Rifa‘a, the loyal servant of the rulers of 
Egypt, or from Sadik Rif‘at, the disciple of Metter- 
nich and coadjutor of Reshid Pasha [g.v.]. The 
subjects were to be treated justly by the government; 
Indeed, they had a right to be treated justly, and 
laws should be promulgated to secure such treatment. 
But there is still no idea that the subjects have any 


right to share in the formation or conduct of govern- 
ment—to political freedom, or citizenship, in the 
sense which underlies the development of liberal 
political thought in the West. e 

While conservative reformers talked of freedom 
under law, and some Muslim monarchs even experi- 
mented with councils and assemblies [see pusrir, 
MADJLIS, MASHWARA], government was in fact 
becoming more and not less arbitrary and oppressive. 
The modernization of government and the abrogation 
of intermediate powers at once strengthened the 
autocracy of the state, and removed or weakened the 
traditional limitations on its functioning. More 
authoritarian government provoked more radical 
criticism; the newly created and rapidly expanding 
press [see pyaripa] provided a medium for its 
expression; 19th century Europe offered a wide 
Tange of inspiration and example. 

The suggestion has been made that some of the 
Lebanese movements of the periods 1820-1 and 1840 
may have been inspired or influenced by French 
Revolutionary ideologies of national liberation and 
political democracy. The documents on which these 
suggestions rest (Philippe and Farid Khazin, Madj- 
mi‘at al-muharrarat al-siyasiyya wa'l-mufawadat 
al-duwaliyya ‘an Striyya wa-Lubnan, i, Djiniya 
1910, 1 ff.) are few and uncertain, and may reflect 
the activities of French agitators more than any 
genuine local movement. A more definite expression 
of libertarian ideas occurs in an account of the revolt 
of the Maronites of Kisrawan in 1858-9, led by 
Fanyiis Shahin [g.v.]; he is said to have aimed at 
“republican government” (hukima diumhiriyya), 
probably meaning some form of representative 
government (Antiin al-‘Akiki, ed. Yusuf Ibrahim 
Yazbak, Thawra wa-fitna fi Lubnién, Damascus 1938, 
87; English trans. M. H. Kerr, Lebanon in the last 
years of feudalism..., Beirut 1959, 53. See further 
P. K. Hitti, The impact of the West on Syria and 
Lebanon in the nineteenth century, in J.Wid.Hist., ii 
(1955), 629-30). 

The intensification of Western influence during 
and after the Crimean War on the one handed, and the 
growing internal political and economic pressures on 
the other, both helped to bring a revival of libertarian 
thought and activities in the eighteen sixties. In 
Turkey, Shinasi [g.v.] stressed the importance of 
freedom of expression in the introductory editorials 
both of Terdjuman-i Ahwal (no. 1, 1277/1860) and of 
Taswir-t Efkar (no. 1, 15 June [O.S.] 1278/1862). 
In Syria, the Christian author Francis Fath Allah 
al-Marrash [g.v.] wrote an allegorical dialogue 
(Ghabat al-hakk, Beirut 1866, repr. Cairo 1298/1880-1), 
which includes a philosophic and political discussion 
of freedom, and of the conditions that are required 
to maintain it. More directly political in content 
was the work of a Muslim author, the famous Khayr 
al-Din Pasha [g.v.], one of the authors of the Tunisian 
constitutional enactment of 1861 (Akwam al-masalik 
fi mavifat ahwal al-mamalik, Tunis 1284-5/1867-8; 
French trans. Réformes nécessaires aux états musul- 
mans, Paris 1868; Turkish version, Istanbul 1296/ 
1879). In this rather conservative programme of 
reform, Khayr al-Din examines the sources of 
European wealth and power, and finds them in the 
political institutions of Europe, which secure justice 
and freedom. Identifying the two, he makes some 
cautious and rather obscure recommendations on 
how to secure them in the Islamic state without 
violating or departing from Islamic traditions and 
institutions, by reliance on ‘consultation’ [see 
MASHWARA], since the consultation of ministers, 
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“ulamaé?, and notables is the authentic Islamic equi- 
valent of the European system of representative 
and constitutional government. It may be noted that 
neither as chief minister in Tunisia in the years 
1873-7, nor as Grand Vizier in Turkey in 1878-9, did 
he do anything to restore the constitutions which 
had been suspended in both countries. 

Already in 1856, in an ode addressed to Reshid 
Pasha on the occasion of the Reform Edict of that 
year, Shinasi tells the reforming Pasha ‘You have 
made us free (dzéd), who were slaves to oppression 
(gulm)” and continues: ‘Your law is an act of manu- 
mission (‘itkndéme) for men, your law informs the 
Sultan of his limits (bildirir haddini).” 

The radical implications of these words—the 
replacement of justice by freedom as the antithesis 
of tyranny, and the suggestion of a constitutional 
restriction of the sovereign’s powers—were developed 
and made clear in the late sixties and seventies by 
the group of liberal patriots known as the Young 
(strictly ‘‘new’’) Ottomans [see YENI SOTHMANLILAR]. 
The political ideas of the Young Ottomans, though 
couched in Islamic terms and related, sometimes 
with visible effort, to Islamic traditions, are of 
European origin, and express an Ottoman-Islamic 
adaptation of the liberal patriotism current in Europe 
at that time. Their ideal was the British parliament 
at Westminster, their ideology was drawn from the 
liberal teachings of the French enlightenment and 
revolution, their organization and tactics were 
modelled on the patriotic secret societies of Italy 
and Poland. In the political writings of the Young 
Ottomans the two key words are Wafan [q.v.]— 
fatherland, and Hiirriyyet—freedom. The latter was 
the name of the weekly journal which they published 
in exile (London, June 1868-April 1870; Geneva, 
April-June 1870). In this journal, and in other 
writings, the Young Ottoman ideologists, above 
all Namfk Kemal [q.v.], expounded their interpreta- 
tion of liberty—the sovereignty of the people, to be 
secured by constitutional and representative govern- 
ment (see for example the article from Hiirriyyet 
published by M. Colombe in French translation in 
Orient, no. 13 (1960), 123-33). For Kemal as for 
earlier Muslim writers, the primary duty of the state 
is still to act justly—-but justice means not only care 
for the welfare of the subject, but respect for his 
political rights. These rights must be safeguarded by 
appropriate institutions: “‘To keep the government 
within the limits of justice, there are two basic 
devices. The first of them is that the fundamental 
rules by which it operates should no longer be 
implicit or tacit, but should be published to the 
world... The second principle is consultation 
(meshweret), whereby the legislative power is taken 
away from the government” (Namik Kemal, Hukuk-t 
Sumuamiyye, in ‘Ibret, no. 18, 1872; repr. in Ebii’l- 
Diya Tewfik, Niimiine-i edebiyyat-i ‘Othmaniyye’, 
Istanbul 1306, 357-8, and, in the new Turkish script, 
in Mustafa N. Ozén, Namtk Kemal ve Ibret gazetesi, 
Istanbul 1938, 96-7; English trans. in Lewis, Emer- 
gence, 140). Like his predecessors, Namik Kemal 
tries to present these imported ideas as natural 
developments from traditional Islamic notions; in 
this way justice grows into freedom and consultation 
into representation. Thus far, Namik Kemal and 
his associates had been anticipated by earlier 19th 
century writers, and even to some extent by rulers, 
who had summoned councils and issued edicts [see 
DUSTUR, MADJLIS, MASHWARA]. But the Young 
Ottomans, both in thought and actions, went far 
beyond their cautious forerunners. For Namik Kemal, 
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a consultative assembly, even an elected one, is not 
enough. The essence of the matter is that this 
assembly be the exclusive possessor of the legislative 
power, of which the government would thus be 
deprived. This doctrine of the separation of powers, 
to be expressed in and maintained by a written 
constitution, is supported by the even more radical 
idea of the sovereignty of the people, which Namik 
Kemil identifies with the classical bay‘a [q.v.}. “The 
sovereignty of the people (hakimiyyet-i ahali), which 
means that the powers of the government derive from 
the people, and which in the language of the Shari‘a 
is called bay‘a...is a right necessarily arising from 
the personal independence (istigial-i dhati) that 
each individual by nature possesses.”’ (Namfk Kemal, 
Hukik-t Sumimiyye, loc. cit.). He was not deceived 
by the apparently liberal and constitutional aspects 
of the Tangimdat [q.v.]. The reform edict of 1839 was 
not, as some had claimed, a fundamental constitu- 
tional charter (Skartndme-i esasi), but a measure of 
administrative westernization. ‘‘Had the Rescript 
not confined the general precepts of law set forth 
in its preamble to personal freedom (hiirriyyet-i 
shakhsiyye) alone, which it interpreted as security of 
life, property and honour, but also proclaimed such 
other basic principles as freedom of thought (hiirriy- 
yet-t efkar), sovereignty of the people, and the system 
of government by consultation [t.e., representative 
and responsible government], then only could it have 
taken the character of a fundamental charter...” 
(‘Ibret no. 46, 1872, cit. Ihsan Sungu, Tanzimat ve 
Yent Osmanlilar, in Tanzimat, i, Istanbul 1940, 845; 
English trans. in Lewis, Emergence, 167). 

In 1876, with the promulgation of the first Ottoman 
constitution, the liberal and parliamentary pro- 
gramme of the Young Ottomans seemed to be on the 
point of realization. Article 10 of the constitution 
lays down that personal freedom is inviolable, and 
subsequent articles deal with freedom of worship, 
the press, association, education, etc., as well as with 
freedom from arbitrary violations of the rights of the 
person, residence and property. In its political 
provisions, however, the constitution is less libertar- 
ian. It derives not from the sovereignty of the people 
but from the will of the sovereign, who retains 
important prerogatives and all residual powers; it 
gives only perfunctory recognition to the principle 
of the separation of powers. Its effective life was in 
any case brief. In February 1878 parliament was 
dissolved; it did not meet again for thirty years. 

Under ‘Abd al-Hammid freedom was a proscribed 
word, and the ideals which it connoted became all 
the more precious. For Turkish modernists of that 
generation, the fountainhead was the West, which 
provided both material examples of the benefits of 
freedom, and intellectual guidance on the means of 
attaining it. ‘When you look upon this fascinating 
display of human progress”, wrote Sa‘dullah from 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, ‘“‘do not forget that 
all these achievements are the work of freedom. It is 
under the protection of freedom that peoples and 
nations attain happiness. Without freedom, there 
can be no security; without security, no endeavour; 
without endeavour, no prosperity; without prosperiy 
no happiness...’ (Sa‘dullah Pasha, 1878 Paris 
Ekspozisyonu, in Ebii’l-Diya Tewfik, Niimtne..., 
288; English trans. in B. Lewis, Middle East ..., 47). 
As an earlier generation had turned to Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Montesquieu, so the new generation 
read the writings of Haeckel, Biichner, Le Bon 
(specially favoured because of his sympathy for 
Islam), Spencer, Mill and many others. ‘If there 
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are today’, wrote Hiiseyn Rahmi in 1908, “men 
who can think, can write, and can defend freedom, 
they are those whose minds were enlightened by 
these sparks [of European culture]. In those dark 
and melancholy days, our friends, our guides were 
those intellectual treasures of the West. We learned 
the love for thinking, the love for freedom, frum those 
treasures” (Preface to Shipsevdi, Istanbul 1912, 
English trans. in Niyazi Berkes, Secularism, 292). 
In more practical political terms, freedom meant 
constitutional and representative government—the 
ending of autocracy, the restoration of the consti- 
tution, and the safeguarding of the rights of the 
citizen by free elections and parliaments. But freedom 
was no longer a purely political matter. For some, 
the exponents of materialist and secularist ideas, it 
involved an intellectual liberation from what they 
saw as the shackles of religious obscurantism. Perhaps 
the first to conceive of liberation in social and 
economic terms was Prince Sabah al-Din [q.v.], who 
sought to lead Turkey from a collectivist to an 
individualist social order by a policy of federalism 
and decentralization and by the encouragement of 
private enterprise. In 1902 he founded a society 
dedicated to the achievement of these purposes. 
Similar ideas inspired the Liberal Entente (Hiirriyyet 
we Pilaf [g.v.]), which appeared in 1911 as a rival 
to the Union and Progress Party [see ITTIHAD WE 
TERAKKi]. An interesting example of the use of the 
word in a social and individualist connotation is in 
Kasim Amin’s {g.v.] famous book Takrir al-mar°a, 
the liberation—7.e., emancipation—of woman (Cairo 
1316/1898 and 1905; Turkish versions: Cairo 1326/ 
1908, Istanbul 1329/1911, and, in Northern Turkish, 
Kazan 1909). 

After the revolution of 1908 the establishment, 
for a while, of effective freedom of thought and 
expression initiated a period of vigorous discussion, 
in which the problem of freedom, with others, was 
examined, analysed, and discussed from many 
points of view; political, social, economic and 
religious freedom all find their exponents and defen- 
ders. But as the bonds of autocracy and censorship 
were wound tighter by the Young Turks, the debate 
dwindled into insignificance. In the new Turkey 
that emerged under the first and second republics, 
the discussion of freedom does not differ significantly 
from that of Europe, and need not be considered here. 

Ottoman subjects from the Arab lands played a 
certain réle in the libertarian movement almost from 
the beginning. On 24 March 1867, the Egyptian prince 
Mustafa Fadil Pasha [g.v.] published in the French 
newspaper Liberté an open letter to the Sultan, 
advising him to grant a constitution to the Empire 
(reprinted in Orient, no. 5 (1958), 29-38). Besides 
endowing them with their first manifesto, the Pasha 
also helped the Young Ottoman exiles financially, 
and was later succeeded in this by his brother the 
Khedive Isma‘il, who saw in them a useful instrument 
of his political purposes. In Hamidian times, one 
of the first libertarian journals published in exile 
was started by Salim Faris, a son of Ahmad Faris 
al-Shidyak [g.v.]. Published in London in January 
1894, it was entitled Hurriyyet—a significant evoca- 
tion of the earlier Young Ottoman weekly. He was 
later induced by agents of the Sultan to cease 
publication. Other exiles included the Lebanese 
amir Amin Arslan, who published an Arabic journal 
called Kashf al-Nikab in Paris in 1895, and a former 
Syrian deputy in the Ottoman parliament of 1876, 
Khalil Ghanim [g.v.], who became active in Young 
Turk circles. The ideas and arguments of the Young 
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Ottomans and of the Young Turks found their 
echoes also in Arabic publications, which at this 
period tend to offer a provincial adaptation of 
ideas circulating among the Turkish ruling groups. 
Thus, the much discussed appearance of the motto 
Hubb al-wajan min al-iman—‘love of country is 
part of the faith’—on the Syrian fortnightly Al 
Djinaén in 1870 follows its regular use in the Young 
Ottoman weekly Hirriyyet from 1868 to 1870; the 
growth of federalist groups among the Ottoman 
Arabs must be related to the federalist movement 
among the Turks. 

In Egypt, under Khedivial and then British rule, 
political thought evolved along different lines, more 
directly influenced by Europe, and less directly 
affected by events and movements in the Ottoman 
Empire—though even here these had their effect. 
Many of the leaders of thought were Arabic-speaking 
emigrés from the Ottoman lands; the occasional 
presence and activity in Egypt of such Turkish 
personalities as Prince Sabah al-Din and ‘Abd Allah 
Diewdet [q.v.] cannot have passed unnoticed. Wali 
al-Din Yakan [g.v.], of Turkish origin and a partici- 
pant in Young Turk politics, wrote extensively in 
Arabic on political and social problems. A work of 
some influence was Djewdet’s Turkish translation 
of Vittorio Alfieri’s Della tirannide. Entitled simply 
Istibdad, it was first printed in Geneva in 1898 and 
reprinted in Cairo in 1909. This translation appears 
to underlie the famous Arabic adaptation of Alfieri’s 
book by the Aleppine exile in Egypt, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Kawakibi {q.v.], entitled Taba‘ al-istibdadd, Cairo 
n.d. (Sylvia G. Haim, Alfieri and al-Kawakibi, in 
OM, xxxiv (1954), 321-34; E. Rossi, Una traduzione 
turca del’opera ‘‘Della Tirannide” di V. Alfieri, 
tbid., 335-7). 

One of the earliest discussions of freedom—little 
noticed at the time—in Egypt, after Shaykh Rifa‘a 
(see above) is that of the Azhari Shaykh Husayn 
al-Marsafi. In his Risdlat al-kalim al-thaman—‘Essay 
on eight words”, published in Cairo in 1298/1881, he 
examines and interprets, for the benefit of ‘‘the 
intelligent young men of these times’’, eight political 
terms ‘‘current on the tongues of men”’ (p. 2). One of 
them is hurriyya (pp. 36-7), which the Shaykh 
explains in natural and social terms—the difference 
between men and beasts, the human habit of social 
specialization and association, and hence the need 
for social cooperation and the mutual recognition of 
rights. The Shaykh recognizes the necessity of free- 
dom in this natural and social sense, but rather 
obscurely warns his young readers against untoward 
extensions of the concept into the realm of politics. 

Despite such warnings, the influence of European 
liberal political thought continued to grow, and 
found frequent expression in Arabic as well as 
Turkish writings. The merits of freedom are variously 
presented and defended. For some, a vaguely under- 
stood freedom is still the secret talisman of Western 
prosperity and power; its adoption is therefore 
desirable in order to achieve the same results. For 
others, freedom means the overthrow of tyranny, 
usually identified with Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid, and 
the establishment of a constitutional régime in its 
place. Perhaps the last and most cogent exposition 
of the classical liberal position in Arabic is that of 
the Egyptian Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid (1872-1963). 
A declared disciple of J. S. Mill and other 19th 
century liberals, Lutfi al-Sayyid gives a central 
position to the problem of liberty in his political 
thought. Freedom, basically, means the rights of 
the individual—his inalienable natural freedom, 
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defined and safeguarded by civil rights, which in 
turn are secured by political and legal arrangements 
and institutions. The action and interference of the 
State must be kept at the minimum; the freedom of 
the individual and of the nation must be secured by 
a free press, an independent judiciary, and a consti- 
tutional régime guaranteeing the separation of 
powers. 

Lutfi al-Sayyid is concerned not only with the 
freedom of the individual, but also with that of the 
nation, which has corporate natural rights distinct 
from and additional to the aggregate of the rights of 
the individuals composing it. Rejecting pan-Islamism 
and disapproving of Arab nationalism, he sees the 
nation as Egypt, and argues for her liberation from 
both foreign rule and native authoritarianism. 

The liberal interpretation of freedom continued 
to find exponents, particularly after the Young 
Turk revolution of 1908 and again after the military 
victory of the democracies ten years later. But in 
the meantime a new interpretation of freedom was 
gaining ground, resulting from the spread of imperial- 
ism and the rise of nationalism. In nationalist usage, 
freedom is a synonym for independence—the sove- 
reignty of the nation state, untrammeled by any 
superior, alien authority. In the absence of any 
such subordination to aliens, a nation is called free, 
irrespective of the political, social and economic 
conditions prevailing within it. This interpretation 
of freedom had less impact among the Turks, whose 
independence, though threatened, was never lost, 
than among the Arab peoples for whom the main 
theme of political life was the ending of alien rule. 
During the-period of British and French domination, 
individual freedom was never much of an issue. 
Though often limited and sometimes suspended, it 
was on the whole more extensive and better protected 
than either before or after. The imperial régimes 
conceded freedom but withheld independence; it 
was natural that the anti-imperialist struggle should 
concentrate on the latter and neglect the former. 
In the final revulsion against the West, Western 
democracy too was rejected as a fraud and a delusion, 
of no value to Muslims. The words liberty (kurriyya) 
and liberation (takrir) retained their magic, but were 
emptied of that liberal individualist content which 
had first attracted Muslim attention in the r9th 
century. A few voices still spoke of personal, indi- 
vidual rights, and some writers used a word from 
the same root, taharrur, to denote psychological 
self-liberation, or emancipation (from the shackles 
of tradition etc.). But for most users of the word 
freedom was a collective, not an individual attribute; 
it was first interpreted politically, as independence, 
and then, when this by itself proved inadequate, 
reinterpreted in quasi-economic terms, as the absence 
of private or foreign exploitation. 

On nationalism, see KAWMIYYA; on independence, 
ISTIKLAL; on socialism, ISHTIRAKIYYA; ON commu- 
nism, sHUYOU‘IYYA; on autocracy, ISTIBDAD; on 
tyranny ZULM. 
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HURRIYET WE PTILAF FIRKASI (‘Freedom 

and Accord Party”), also known as Entente Libérale 
(“Liberal Union’), Ottoman political party, 
formed on 21 November 1911. It succeeded a number 
of other liberal-conservative political parties formed 
after the 1908 revolution in opposition to the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress (CUP) [see ITTIHAD WE 
TERAKKI DJEM‘IYETI], including the ‘Othmanli Ahrar 
Firkasi (1908), the Mutedil Hutirriyetperveran 
Firkasi (1909), the Ahdali Firkasi (1910), and the 
Hizb-i Djedid (1911). It advocated a policy of 
administrative decentralization, opposition to radical 
social reform, and a laissez-faire economy as opposed 
to state intervention. In the Chamber of Deputies 
the Liberal Union rallied all those who had belonged 
to the Ahali Firkasi as well as dissidents from 
the CUP, 

The party was founded during the Turco-Italian 
war, when Unionist prestige was low. As in the past, 
personalities such as Damad Ferid, Kamil Pasha and 
Prince Sabah al-Din continued to provide leadership 
and inspiration. The success of Tahir Khayr al-Din, 
the Liberal candidate, in the Istanbul by-election on 
11 December 1911 seemed to suggest that the tide 
had turned in favour of the Liberals (Yeni Ikdam, 
12 Dec. 1911; and the memoirs of Cavit (Djawid 
{g.v.]) in Tanin, 30 Oct. 1943). Liberal hopes were 
dashed in the 1912 elections, which the Unionists 
manipulated ruthlessly, and this led the Liberals to 
turn to unconstitutional means to assume power. 
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Thus in July 1912 the Khalaskar Dabijan Grubu (the 
“Group of Saviour Officers”), a military extension 
of the Liberal Union, intervened, brought down 
Sa‘id Pasha’s cabinet (17 July), set up an anti- 
Unionist régime (21 July), and had the Chamber 
dissolved (5 August). 

The Liberals assumed power at an unfavourable 
moment. Turkey was at war with Italy and on 16 
October the Balkan War broke out. This war proved 
disastrous for Turkish arms, and as a result the 
government was discredited. On 23 January 1973, 
when Kamil Pasha was thought to be ceding Edirne 
to the Bulgars, the Unionists overthrew the cabinet 
in the so-called “Bab-i ‘Ali Wak‘ast” and set up a 
government of their own. 

This marked the virtual end of the Liberal Union, 
though the party was never officially banned. Some 
of its members, however, were either bullied or 
bribed into leaving the country, ‘Ali Kem4l going to 
Vienna, Rida (Riza) Nir to Paris and Kamil to 
Cairo. In May-June 1913 the Liberals attempted to 
restore Kamil, and in connexion with this abortive 
plot Mahmiid Shewket Pasha [g.v.] was assassinated 
on rr June. Hereafter the opposition was ruthlessly 
crushed; some were hanged, some exiled to Sinob, 
while others fled abroad. Colonel Sadik went first 
to Cairo then to Paris, from where the Liberal 
organisation under Sharif Pasha continued to plot 
against the CUP (see Tunaya, 285-94; and Albert 
Fua and Refik-Nevzad, La trahison du gouvernement 
Turc, Paris 1914). 

A second Hiirriyet we Ptilaf Firkast was formed on 
22 January 1919, and once again the party was the 
last and most comprehensive attempt at rallying 
anti-CUP sentiment. In the post-armistice situation, 
the party advocated collaboration with Britain and 
the other occupying powers and strenuously opposed 
the nationalist movement in Anatolia under Mustafa 
Kemal. Among the founders were ‘Ali Kemal; ‘Abd 
al-Kadir, a Kurdish senator; Mustafa Sabri; Rida 
Tewfik [Boliikbasi]; and Mehmed ‘SAIi; all five of 
these entered the cabinet of Damad Ferid in March 
1919, which has appropriately been described as a 
“Freedom and Accord cabinet’ (I. M. K. Inal, Son 
Sadriazamlar, 1940-1953, P. 2039), although Damad 
Ferid himself did not take any office in the reconsti- 
tuted party. A few former liberals such as Rida Nir 
by 1920 were firmly aligned with the Anatolian 
nationalists. In May 1919, upon the Greek occu- 
pation of Izmir, Sabri, Rida Tewfik, and Mehmed 
‘Ali left the cabinet and the party, forming a dissident 
Mu‘tedil (“moderate”) Hiirriyet we I’tilaf Firkast. 
The party was reunited later under the chairmanship 
of Colonel Sadik. Its influence remained limited to 
Istanbul, and the elections of the fall of r9r9 
amounted to a repudiation of its policy not only in 
Anatolia but also in the capital. Its last general 
meeting was held in May 1920. 
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(F. AnMap and D. A. Rustow) 

HUROF (‘Im at-), “the science of letters”, 
is a branch of djafr [g.v.] which was originally con- 
cerned with onomatomancy in the strict sense; 
but, among some esoteric sects, it became a sort of 
magical practice, to such an extent that Ibn Khaldin 
(Mukaddima, iii, 137-61, Fr. tr. 188-200, Rosenthal 
171-82) gave it the name of simtyd? (onueta), which 
is usually reserved for white magic. It is based on the 
occult properties of the letters of the alphabet and of 
the divine and angelic names which they form. 
Three basic elements are involved in onomatomantic 
interpretation: arithmomancy or gematria (fisdb al- 
djummal or, according to Ibn Khaldin, op. cit., i, 
209-13, Fr. tr. 241-5, Rosenthal, 234-8, hisdb al-nim), 
the knowledge of the natural properties of the letters 
(Silm al-khawdss), based on alchemy, and their 
astrological conjunctions (kivandét). In this it is 
related to the talismanic art from which Ibn Khaldin 
considers it derives. 

The twenty-eight letters of the Arabic alphabet are 
divided into four categories, each of seven letters, 
corresponding to the four basic elements. We give 
here the classification favoured in the East, with the 
Western variants: fire: >, h, 1, m, f, sh/s (west) and 
dh; air: b, w, y, n, s/¢ (west), t, d/s (west); water: di, 
2, k, s[s (west), R, th, and 3/gh (west); earth: d, , J, °, 
7, kh, ghish (west). It can readily be seen that it is a 
matter of dividing the Arabic abdjad (q.v.] into seven 
groups of four letters as follows: °bdjd, hwsh, tykl, 
mns* (west mns‘), fskr (west fdkr), shtthkh (west 
stthkh), dhdzgh (west dhgghsh); the first letters of 
each of the seven groups are the fire letters, the 
second the air letters, the third the water letters and 
the fourth the earth letters. It is in short a kind of 
taksiv, “‘transposition”, a procedure which performs 
a basic function in all forms of djafr. There should 
also be mentioned the harmonious division of the 
so-called “lunar” and “‘solar’’ letters. 

The numerical value of the letters is established as 
follows: from af to }, the units (x to 9); from y to s, 
the tens (ro to 90); from & to g, the hundreds (100 to 
goo); and gh is the equivalent of 1,000. In the 
Maghrib, given the divergencies in the order of the 
letters, s equals 300, d go, g 800, $ 60, gh goo and 
sh 1,000; the four-letter group >yksh summarizes this 
system (see, for the Eastern system, R. Ikhwdan al- 
Safa, Beirut 1957, i, 51f.; P. Kraus, Jdbiy Ibn 
Hayyén, ii, Cairo 1942, 224; for the Western system, 
Ibn Khaldin, op. c#., i, 211 ff.; Fr. tr., 242 ff.; 
Rosenthal, 236 ff.; cf. F. Rosenthal, 173, n. 809). 

Starting from the principle of alchemy that, by 
analysing the letters which make up a word, it is 
possible to establish the qualitative and quantitative 
structure of the thing which it describes (cf. Kraus, 
Joc. cit.), the literature of Auréf developed in two 
opposite directions: the first consists of combining 
the letters so as to obtain a whole possessing parti- 
cular properties, which are supposed to lead to the 
required result (divination or magical effect), the 
second, with the same aim as the first, consists of 
splitting up certain names to which an esoteric 
character is attached, often because they are taken 
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from a sacred book, in this case the Kur?an, in order 
to apply to their consonantal elements a complex 
treatment based on numerical, qualitative, quanti- 
tative, astrological and theurgical factors. 

It is thus that between the letters and their 
numerical values there exists a series of relationships 
which reverberate from group to group. For example, 
the connexion between 6 (2), & (20) and r (200), 
which represent the different positions of the 
number 2, is reinforced by the groups d (4), m (40), 
t (400) and & (8), f (80), ¢/g (800), which are multiples 
of 2; similarly with the group @j (3) and its multiples 
h (6) and ¢ (9) (on the properties of the numbers, cf. 
R. Ikhwan al-Safa?, i, 56 ff.). 

Arising from their distribution among the four 
elements, the ‘fire’ letters, in divination and in 
magic, ward off any evils connected with cold, in- 
creasing the influence of heat wherever this is desired, 
whether in the physical or the astrological plane. 
Thus, for example, it is possible during a war to 
increase the influence of Mars by theurgic combina- 
tion of the fire letters. 

In the same way, the ‘‘water’’ letters are used to 
predict and to ward off all the ills associated with 
heat, such as the various kinds of fever, and to 
increase the influence of cold wherever this is 
required, on the physical or on the astrological plane. 
Thanks to them it is possible for example to make 
lunar influences prevail. And similarly for the other 
letters. 

Apart from these conventional elements of 
numerical equivalents and co-ordination with the 
four elements, the science of letters consists only of 
pseudo-mystical experiments which have absolutely 
no logical foundation. Al-Biini (d. 622/1225?), the 
chief authority on the matter (see especially his 
K. Lata@ if al-isharat, lith. Cairo 1317), says on this 
subject: “It must not be imagined that the secret of 
letters can be discovered with the aid of logical 
reasoning; it can be reached only through vision and 
with the aid of a divine intervention’’ (cited apud 
Ibn Khaldin, of. cit., iii, 140; Fr. tr., 191; Eng. tr., 
174). This is why certain types of exalted mystics 
(ghulat) have sought in it “the unveiling’’ (al- 
kashf). This was the main reason for the great 
expansion of onomatomantic and arithmomantic 
techniques in Islam. It was thought that by ex- 
periments based on the occult properties of the 
huruf the secrets of God could be penetrated and the 
divine realities perceived. The 99 Beautiful Names of 
God [see AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA] form the chief material 
for this type of speculation; the principles governing 
the science of kurt#f are applied to them and they are 
used to arrive at the kashf. Some verses of the 
Kur’4n and some prayers (awrad and ahzab) have 
filled a similar réle. 

The science of hurtif leads to three conclusions: the 
first is that the perfection of the onomatomancy 
proceeds from the meeting of the spirits which 
preside over the celestial spheres and the stars; the 
second is that the nature of the letters and their 
secret properties are communicated to the names 
which are formed from them; the third is that, in the 
same way, the names reveal the occult properties of 
created beings, through the various phases of their 
existence, and can thus reveal their mysteries. Hence 
they endow perfect souls with the power to act on 
nature and to reveal its secrets, in the past, the 
present and the future (see Ibn Khaldiin op. cit., iii, 
137 f.; Fr. tr., 188 f.; Eng. tr., 171 f.). 

Thus, by virtue of its object, the ‘noble science 
of hurif’ occupies a privileged place among the 
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divinatory techniques of Islam, for it is closely 
connected with ‘“‘spiritualia” (al-rahdniyydat) and 
astrology (see Hadidji Khalifa, iii, 50). Its nobility 
arises also from its close connexion with arithmetic, 
which the scholars of the ancient world considered 
to be the main pillar of knowledge. ‘“‘To understand 
the mystery of numbers is to penetrate that of the 
Divine Intelligence, to understand the mystery of 
hurif is to penetrate that of the Holy Spirit”, 
says the anonymous author of a treatise on the 
properties of letters (Istanbul, MS Belediye, 0.52, 
fol. 1). According to Ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 940/ 
1534) in his Sharh al-m#in (Istanbul, Topkapi 
Saray1, MS Ahmet III 1609/3, fol. 46), these sciences 
were practised by the greatest spirits of humanity 
such as Hermes (= Idris), Plato, Pythagoras, 
Thales and Archimedes. There have even been 
attributed to Aristotle two works, one on kurif, 
entitled K. Kuntz al-mughramin fi asrdry al-hurtf 
wa-’stimaliha fi ’l-umir wa ’l-hadjat (Istanbul, MS 
Hac Besir Aga, 659, fols. 96r-103r, fa Ték of 1117/1705) 
and the other on arithmomancy, called K. al-Ittisa‘ 
yucvaf minhu 'l-ghalib wa ’l-maghlib (Istanbul, MS 
Reisiilkiittab Mustafa Ef. 1164/3, fol. 93v-96v, 
naskhi of 850/1446-7). Their origin must be sought in 
the 9th and roth makdlas of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
work called K. al-Siydsa (ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi, in Fontes Graecae doctrinarum politicarum 
Islamicarum, Cairo 1954, i, 65-171). 

Bibliography: in addition to the authors 
cited above, see the bibl. of the art. DJAFR. There 
exists a vast literature, most of it unpublished, 
dealing with djafr, hurif, asma? husna and khawass 
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list of the manuscripts is found in T. Fahd, La 
divination arabe, Strasbourg 1966, at the end of the 
chapter on divination by lots. See also I. Goldziher, 
Kitéb Ma‘dni al-nafs, Buch vom Wesen der Seele, 
in Abh. G. W. Gétt., N.F., ix/1, Berlin 1907, 26-8. 
Facts and references on letters and numbers are 
found in studies on the talismanic art and on the 
“magic square’; see especially: H. A. Winkler, 
Stegel und Charaktere in der muhammedanischer 
Zauberei, in Studien zur Gesch. u. Kultur d. isl. 
Orients, vii, Berlin 1930; W. Ahrens, Studien tiber 
die “‘magischen Quadrate’”’ der Araber, in Isl., vii 
(1917), 186-250; idem, Die ‘‘magischen Quadrate” 
al-Buni’s, in Isl., xii (1922), 157-77; see also Isl., 
xiv (1925), 104-10; E. Wiedmann, in Ist., viii 
(1918), 94-7; G. Bergstrasser, Zu den magischen 
Quadraten (complementary to the art. by Ahrens), 
in Isl., xiii (1923), 227-35; art. WAFK, in EJ}, 

(T. Fann) 

HURUF at-HIDJA’, “letters of the al- 
phabet’’. Al-higja? is defined in LA, xx, 228, 1. 17, 
XV, 353b, 1. 4-5, as tak{i< al-lafza bi-hurifiha. This 
follows Ibn Sida, who in his Mukhassas (xiii, 3 end) 
attributes this definition to the Sahib al-‘Ayn (al- 
Khalil): “cutting up the word into its kuraf”, that 
is, “‘spelling’. Contemporary or recent dictionaries 
of the Arab world (Muhkit al-Muhit, al-Bustdn, 
Akrab al-mawarid, al-Mundjid) define it more pre- 
cisely as takti® al-lafza wa-ta‘did hurifiha ma‘a 
harakatiha: “cutting up the word and enumerating 
its hurdf with their harakdt’’. As for the verb used 
to render the sense of ‘to spell”, one can say: 
hadjawtu’l-hurif hadjw®" or hidja?@™, or hadjdjaytuha 
tahdjiyal®" or tahadjdjaytuha tahadjdjiy®". Therefore, 
instead of the expression kurdf al-hkidja?, one may 
find hurif al-tahdjiya or hurif al-tahadjdji, though 
the first is by far the most commonly used at the 
present day. Thus, hurif al-hidja? signifies the letters 
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of the alphabet; and ‘‘to arrange alphabetically” is 
normally expressed as fartib ‘ala hurif al-hidja>. 
The dictionaries already mentioned also record the 
expression ahruf al-mabani (Muhit al-Muhit, radicals 
h dj w; al-Bustdn, radicals b n y), hurif al-mabant 
(Akrab al-Mawarid, radicals b n y; al-Mundjid, 
radicals b n y); but they record harf al-mabna (Muhit 
al-Muhij and al-Mundjid, under karf) in the sense of 
one harf, a letter of the alphabet. See also Dict. of 
Techn. Terms, i, 319, line 1. 

Al-Zadjdjadji devoted four chapters to al-hidja? 
(al-Djumal, 269-77). Throughout he is concerned 
with orthography, but he begins the 2nd bab (271) by 
distinguishing two kinds of hidja?: one li ’l-sam‘ 
“for hearing’’, the other li-ra?y al-‘ayn “for seeing 
with the eye’. Of the first he says only: huwa 
li-ikamat wazn al-shi‘r, “it is to establish the metre of 
poetry”. The Mukhassas (loc. cit.) says nothing of 
this. It is probably a question in the verse scansion 
(takii< al-bayt) of division between hurtif mutaharrika 
and huruf sdkina in order to identify or verify the 
component units (adjza’). 

Spelling presupposes recognition of the identity of 
the harf and its pronunciation in accordance with 
the accompanying haraka; thus hurif al-hidja? 
includes the designation of the sound of which the 
graphic sign is the symbol. In phonetics, Arab 
grammarians use harf, pl. huraf, to mean the arti- 
culations of the Arabic language, the phonemes; they 
recognize 29 principal articulations (asl). The 
hurdf al hidja’, of course, offer only 28 signs, but it 
must be borne in mind that alif serves for two: 
the hamza and alif layyina [see HAMZA]}. 

An expression related to hurtf al-hidja? is hurif 
al-mu‘djam. Ibn Dijinni (Sirr sina‘a, i, 38-45) discussed 
its meaning and grammatical construction. Al- 
mu‘djam is an infinitive, here in grammatical 
annexation, of the same form as the nomen patientis 
(see Traité, § 94 n) of a fourth-form verb a‘djama, 
the denominative of ‘udjma “obscurity, lack of clarity” 
with a privative meaning : ‘“‘to make the lack of 
clarity disappear’. The huruf al-mu‘djam are the 
hurtf which are the object of this action. One must 
bear in mind the earliest form of Arabic writing, 
without diacritical marks, and the obscurity which 
shrouded most of the signs. The enlightenment in 
question was achieved by the addition of the dia- 
critical points which made clear the value of each 
harf in a common ductus. The hurtf al-mu‘djam 
are thus properly those kur#f with diacritical points. 
In order to avoid any mistake in writing over the 
identification of a harf the ancient writers follow 
it with a gloss: mu‘djama signifies the farf with 
point, muhmala the unpointed harf, e.g. ghayn 
mu‘djama, ‘ayn muhmala. This is the invariable usage 
of the Dictionary of Technical Terms (see Biblio- 
graphy). For further details, see Wright, Ar. Gr.%, 
i, 4. In practice, the expression hurtf al-mu‘djam has 
become a synonym of huruf al-hidjd?, to designate 
“the letters of the alphabet’, but it refers solely to 
writing (see M. Bravmann, Materialien, 8). 

The hurtf al-hidjd? include all the articulations of 
the Arabic alphabet; we should therefore give here 
a brief account of the phonetic doctrine of the Arab 
grammarians concerning them and of the distinctions 
which they draw. The grammarians simply list these 
distinctions consecutively; the paragraph titles 
below have been added to relate them to European 
phonetics. 

I. The genesis of the kurdf. The point of 
departure is the sawt al-sadr, the resonance emitted 
from the chest. This sawt is an ‘arad, ‘an accident”’, 
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that is, something which exists in something else : 
the nafas, “the [expiratory] breath”, its markab, 
“vehicle”, as Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi says 
(Sharh al-Shafiya, iii, 259, line 7). For this combina- 
tion: sawt al-sadr + nafas, the Arab grammarians, in 
this genesis of the hurdéf, keep the simple name of 
sawt; with it they contrast nafas, the simple expira- 
tory breath, treating them as two not only distinct 
but totally different realities. This contrast between 
sawt and nafas is fundamental. 

The karf is the product of a maka‘, “‘cutting’’, in 
this sawt as it rises in the throat, then in the mouth, 
wherever the articulatory organs oppose this makja‘ 
to the moving sawt. What properly constitutes the 
harf is its particular sound : djars (pl. adjrds), the 
result of the application of the articulatory organs to 
the place of the makja‘; the adjrads differ according 
to the different makdji‘; for each makja‘ there is a 
djars, a harf, and one might say a harf sahih. 

The harf, produced in this sawt as it moves, 
naturally makes a madjhira, for the pronunciation 
of which the absence of nafas is essential. The arti- 
culation of a mahmésa, on the other hand, only 
modifies the nafas at the makhradj of the harf; it 
is produced with and in the nafas. The question then 
arises, how one passes from one to the other? The 
Arabs, from the definitions given by Sibawayhi in 
the Kitab (ii, 453, 1. 21-2 and 454, 1. 2-3) onwards, 
have seen the answer in the energy of the articu- 
lation : in strong articulation (ushbi‘a ’l-i%imad), the 
nafas is stopped, held back, there is nothing but 
sawt for and in the harf and the harf is madjhir; in 
weak articulation (ud‘ifa ’l-i‘timad), the way remains 
clear for the nafas: djara ’l-nafas ma‘ahu [al-harf], 
“there is nafas with it”, the harf is mahmis. 

The consideration of the articulatory force is thus 
very important, indeed the central pillar of the 
theory, beside the fundamental contrast between 
sawt and nafas. But in constructing their system so, 
the Arab grammarians introduced the weakest 
element : since how could a difference in articulatory 
force cause the presence of sawt alone in the one case 
and of nafas alone in the other? We have tried 
elsewhere (Examen, 204-5) to demonstrate what 
phenomena could have led the first Arab theoreticians 
to establish such a misleading distinction. However 
that may be, it should be noted from what a special 
angle they examined articulatory force : as stopping 
or allowing free passage to the nafas. Their point of 
view is totally different from that of modern phone- 
tics; we cannot therefore look to Arab theory for 
arguments against the modern doctrine of voiced 
consonants when we try to apply this to the sounds 
of Arabic. 

In the genesis of the hurdéf, we must refer to the 
particular case of three hurtf called al-hurdf al- 
mu‘talla (or hurtf al-“illa or al-itilal), the “‘sick’’; 
these are alif layyina, waw harf al-madd, and ya? harf 
al-madd. All three are sakina by nature. Their 
makhradj has the peculiarity of being muttasi‘, 
“wide’’; the makhradj has such amplitude that the 
makita‘ has no longer any means of existence; it takes 
on the dimensions of the makhradj and loses all 
efficacy, becoming a word without significance. 
The sawt flows in this makhradj continuously and 
uninterruptedly : these are the hurtif al-madd or 
al-madd wa 'l-istifdla; a soft flow without rough 
friction; these are the hkuriéf al-lin. These huruf 
al-mu‘talla are thus the continuous or soft hurtf 
and their sawt designates a true vocalic element: 
the sound a for ahf layyina, the sound « for waw 
sakina, the sound i for ya? sakina. But what is 
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it that is flowing with this sawt? It is air (hawa’). 
They are thus fi 'l-hawa, or hawaiyya as al-Khalil 
said several times [see HAWY]. 

Consideration of the makja‘ thus introduced a 
double division into the huréf ; between these three 
burif al-mu‘talla which lack any action of the makfa‘ 
and the others, the hurdf al-sahika which have a 
normal makfa‘. The first three are sékina by nature. 
What will happen if they become mutaharrika? Alif 
layyina changes its identity and becomes another 
harf, the hamsza, a harf sahik. The other two, strength- 
ened by the advent of the haraka, acquire the simili- 
tude of a harf sahih and thereby the power to act like 
one. Each remains in origin farf mu‘tall; they have 
simply become like a harf sakit. The division of the 
hurdf is thus complete. The haraka is not a karf and 
has no place here; but its description as a “‘little 
harf” permits its integration into the whole system 
of the harf. 

Il. The makhdridj or points of articula- 
tion. There can be no question of giving here another 
full account of all the makharidj. One is easily access- 
ible in the Cours of J. Cantineau (19-20) or in H. 
Fleisch, Traité (§ 44 b-g). The following notes will 
suffice : 

Al-Khalil alone established terms by which to 
designate the furtf according to their articu'atory 
region. They are to be found in a text of which 
al-Azhari is one of the earliest known transmitters 
(Le Monde Oriental, xiv (1920), 45, lines 7-12). 

al-halkiyya, literally “the gutturals’’, are for us 
the laryngeals. Among these al-Khalil includes only 
‘, &, h, kh, gh, while Sibawayhi includes also hamsa 
and alif. These, with w@w and ya, are described by 
al-Khalil as dj#f (pl. of adjwaf) “‘because they emerge 
from the djawf, the hollow of the chest”, without any 
articulatory region to which they can be assigned 
except this djawf; thus he sets them on one side, apart 
from the kuraf with a normal makhradj. This affected 
the order of the letters which he adopted in his 
Kitab al-‘A yn, as well as the arrangement of those 
lexicographical works whose authors followed the 
practice of al-Khalil (see al-Mukkam wa ’l muhift 
al-a‘gam of Ibn Sida, ed. Mustafa al-Sakk4 and 
Husayn Nassar, i, Cairo 1958/1377, Introduction, 
16). 

The teaching of the whole grammatical tradition 
is that kk and gh are among the kalkiyya. Modern 
phonetics considers them as velar, or, more exactly, 
postvelar [see GHAyN]. 

al-nif‘tyya, “prepalatals” : d, t, ¢, whereas Siba- 
wayhi, followed by grammatical tradition, places 
the tongue “‘at the base of the central incisors” [see 
DAL]. 

al-dhawlakiyya : 7, l, n, and al-asaliyya : 2, s, $. 
The terms indicate articulation with the tip of the 
tongue but specify only the form of the tongue: 
flat and thinned at the tip for the first group and 
pointed for the second (see Traité, § 43d); they make 
no mention of the position taken up for articulation. 

al-shadjriyya : d, sh, dj; from shadjr, “‘corner of 
the lips’, this might be understood as “lateral”, 
which fits the ancient dad [see DAD], but not sh or dy. 
The term remains obscure. 

It is clear from the foregoing notes that differences 
existed on the subject of phonetics between al-Khalil 
and Sibawayhi, but, curiously enough, they found 
no echo in the Kita. There is an obscure point here 
in the origins of Arab phonetics. 

III. The manner of articulation. (1) 
madjhtiva—mahmisa. madjhira, ‘striking’, and 
mahmisa, “stifled”, express directly the acoustic 
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impression as received and assessed. In reality there 
can be no doubt that they signify the manner of 
articulation acknowledged by modern phonetics as 
voiced and unvoiced. The theory of the genesis of the 
huriaf as set out above is sufficient of itself to demon- 
strate that the Arabs ordered them according to the 
correlation of their sonority. The definitions of Siba- 
wayhi express the result of the test proposed for 
distinguishing a madjhiva from a mahmisa, the 
former a karf having only sawt, the latter being a 
harf with nafas; they also express the discriminatory 
part played by articulatory force. These are the 
definitions : 

“The madjhira is a harf for which the pressure 
{of the articulatory organs} on the place [required] 
is made fully and which prevents the presence of 
[pure] breath with it, until the pressure [applied] for 
it is concluded and the sound (of this hkar/] is /pro- 
duced’’. 

“The mahmis is a harf for which the pressure [of 
the articulatory organs] on the place [required for 
this harf] is made weakly, so that there is [pure] 
breath with it.” 

The hurif al-madjhtira are: hamsa, alif, ‘ayn, 
bh, k, di, y@, dad, 1, n, 7, #, d, 2, 2, dh, b, m, waw. 

The kurif al-mahmisa are: h, h, kh, k, sh, s, t, 
$, th, f. The Mufassal brings them together in the 
mnemonic : satashhathuka khasafah. 

All the mahmiisa correspond with the unvoiced 
consonants of modern phonetics; but the presence 
among the madjhira of hamza, t and k is noteworthy. 
As regards the first of these, the difficulty has been 
dealt with under Hamza. For }, it was certainly a 
voiced consonant in the pronunciation described by 
Sibawayhi : an emphatic dal; one text of his is deci- 
sive (ii, 455, 1. 9), where he distinguishes between 
# and d only by the #bak “the velarization’’. For & : 
a voiced pronunciation of ka@f must have existed, at 
least in part of the ancient Arab world; if not, it would 
be difficult to explain why it should be precisely the 
manner in which this phoneme is pronounced which 
at the present time has become a distinguishing 
mark between nomadic dialects (voiced) and sedenta- 
ry dialects (unvoiced) (see Trai#é, § 46 h). On the 
history of the question, see J. Cantineau, Cours, 21-2, 
Esquisse, 187 and Fleisch, Traité, § 46, b-c. 

(2) mutbaka—munfatiha. Ibn Dijinni (Sir sind‘a, 
i, 70, 1. 12), taking up the main point of the explana- 
tions given by Sibawayhi (ii, 455, 1. 5-7), describes 
al-ifbak as an elevation of the back of the tongue 
towards the upper palate, the latter acting as.a 
fabak (lid) over this part of the tongue (cf. Dict. 4 
Tech. Terms, i, 323, 1. 16-8). This movement, whi 
presupposes the depression of the front part of the 
tongue, is in fact produced towards the soft palate 
or velum; ifbak is well translated as ‘‘velarization” 
and mujbaka as “‘velar’’. Munfatiha, literally ‘open, 
disengaged”, designates the huruf without ifbak : 
it may be translated ‘‘non-velar’’. 

The furif al-mutbaka are: s, 2, t, d. All the other 
hurtf are munfatiha, but we shall have to distinguish 
those among them which are musia‘liya (see (3)). 

The furif al-mufbaka are often called ‘“‘the empha- 
tic consonants”; but emphasis can exist in different 
forms. In the type of emphatic in the Semitic lan- 
guages of Ethiopia, there is no velarization, but 
glottalization : occlusion of the glottis and audition 
of a hamza with the articulation of the emphatic (see 
the details in J. Cantineau, Consonantisme, 291). 
Ph. Margais, studying by radioscopy the Articulation 
de Vemphase dans un parler maghrébin (in AEIO 
Alger, vii (1948), 5-28), discovered another form of 
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emphasis : pharyngalization. But discoveries in this 
field may well not be completed. We therefore 
consider valid the type of emphatic described by the 
Arab grammarians (see Tratté, § 46 i-k). 

(3) musta‘liya—munkhafida, “raised-lowered”’. The 
hurif al-mustaiya are the four mufbaka just dis- 
cussed and k, gh, kh; the other huréf are munkhafiga. 
The elevation of the back of the tongue for the 
mufbaka makes these musta‘iiya “raised”. But for 
k, gh, kh the elevation of the tongue does not go so 
far as to make the palate a fabak over the tongue, 
according to Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi (Sharh 
al-Shafiya, iii, 262, 1. 8-9). For him, it is therefore 
a matter of a diminished velarization or of the 
beginning of a velarization. The interest of these 
musta‘liya lies in the fact that they prevent imdla, 
as Sibawayhi already observed (ii, 285, 1. 20). They 
retain their interest for the student of modern dialects, 
where they are connected with questions of tafkhim. 
See J. Cantineau, Cours, 23-4; Traité, § 48b. 

IV. The degree of aperture: shadida—rikhwa— 
bayniyya. 

The hurtf al-shadida are: hamsa, k, k, di, t, t, d, 6. 

The burtf al-rikhwa are ; h, h, gh, kh, sh, $; dq, 8g, 
S, 8, th, dh, f. 

The huraf al-bayniyya are: ‘ayn, 1, m, n, 17, 
waw, ya’, alif. 

The Mufassal gives the following mnemonics for 
the first class: ?adjadta jabakaka or °adjiduka 
kafabta; and for the last: lima yaré‘unad or lam 
yar‘awna. 

bayniyya means “intermediary”; the term is 
recent but convenient; it is used by Muh. Makki in 
his Nihdya, completed in 1305/1887 (quoted in 
M. Bravmann, Materialien, 19). The ancient practice 
was to use a periphrasis, e.g. Muf. (§ 734): “those 
which are between the skadida and the rikhwa’’. 

By their division into shadida and rikhwa, the 
Arabs made the same point in fact as modern phone- 
tics does by its own division into occlusive and 
constrictive. But the terms themselves do not express 
directly the physiological standpoint presupposed by 
the terms occlusive and constrictive, but rather 
greater or less firmness in articulation: shadida 
“energetic’’, rikhwa ‘“‘relaxed’’. 

In the bayniyya the Arabs saw neither a normal 
occlusive nor a normal constrictive. There is some- 
thing to be said for this view (see Cantineau, Cours, 
22-3; Traité, § 47 c-d), except for ‘ayn, where one 
can see nothing to set it on one side. But the pecu- 
liarities of the bayniyya do not justify a general 
third class. Of the explanations of them given by 
the Arabs, the clearest appear to be those given in 
Sharh al-Shafiya (iii, 260, 1. 18 f.) repeated in Dict. 
of Techn. Terms (i, 322, 1. 20 f.). 

Other minor divisions of the huréf have been 
established by the Arabs. It is sufficient to note here : 
the huruf al-kalkala: k, aj, }, d, b; the hurdfal-dhalaka: 
t, 7, n, f, 6, m (see J. Cantineau, Cours, 24; Traité, 
§ 48 a and c). See further the Dict. already quoted, 
under harf (i, 320-5). 

For the numerical values of the hurtif see ABDJAD; 
for the use of these huréf in magic, see HURUF. 
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PHONETICS. (H. Fieiscu) 
AL-HURUF at-MUKATTA‘A/AT [see at- 
KUR? AN}. 

HURUFIYYA, unorthodox Muslim sect of 


gnostic-cabalistic tendencies founded by Fad] Allah of 
AstarabAd in Iran at the end of the 8th/14th century. 
Its founder was born at Astarabad in 740/1340, 
and, according to some sources, was named ‘Abd al- 
Rahman; he began his career as a Safi famed parti- 
cularly for the care he took to avoid eating any 
unlawful food, so much so that he was known as 
halal-khor. He was a sayyid (descendent of ‘Ali) and 
the son of a chief justice (ka@di al-kudat) who died 
while he was still an infant. From childhood he 
showed a great inclination to mysticism and to 
ascetic practices and while still young he possessed 
the gift of prophetic dreams and of the interpretation 
of dreams. At the age of 18 he performed his first 
pilgrimage to Mecca and on his return stayed for 
some time in KhWarazm. He then decided to make a 
second pilgrimage, but during the long journey he 
was persuaded by a dream to make a detour to visit 
the tomb of the Imam Rida at Mashhad whence he 
went to Mecca and then again to KhWarazm. After | 
various dreams (in one of which there were revealed 
to him the names of four especially holy mystics, 
Ibrahim b. Adham, Bayazid Bistami, Sahl Tustari 
and Buhlil), he learned in a particularly significant 
dream what his mission was to be: a star rose in the 
east and a brilliant ray from it penetrated into Fadl 
Allah’s right eye until the whole star was absorbed. 
It was revealed to him that “this is a star which 
rises only every few centuries’. When he awakened, 
Fadl heard the birds singing and partly understood 
their language. He acquired his first disciples by 
means of his penetrating interpretations of dreams; 
they consisted of a baker, Sayyid Muhammad 
Nanva’i, a certain Darwish ‘Ali, a Darwish Bayazid 
and others. Fadl then went to Khurasan where he 
found another disciple, and then to Isfahan where he 
settled in the mosque of Tikei. Here there became 
his follower the S#fz Mu‘in al-Din Shahrastani, who 
brought to him other ‘‘seekers for God’ such as 
Mawlana Mu‘in al-Din, Mawlanad Muhammad, 
Shaykh ‘Isé, Mawlana ‘Ala? al-Din Radja’i, Nasr 
Allah Nafadji, the author of a Kh”ab-nadma (book of 
dreams), valuable for the biographical information 
on Fadl Allah which it contains, and others. The 
group increased in number and also many from 
other countries were attracted by Fadl Allah’s gift of 
interpreting dreams and by the simple and upright 
life which he and his followers led, supporting 
themselves by their own work, mostly manual (Fadl 
himself was a maker of hats), and refusing donations 
and gifts. In addition to the Kur’4n, Fadl] Allah had 
a thorough knowledge of the Jewish and Christian 
sacred books (the Torah, the Psalms and the Gospels) 
which he quotes frequently in his Djdwidan-nama. 
Fadl’s “interpretations of dreams’’ consisted chiefly 
of phenomena of “‘thought-reading”’ through dreams: 
he often told the dreamer his thoughts even before he 
had related his dream. Unlike other mystics of the 
period, Fadl Allah does not seem to have made use 
of music and dancing. At the age of about 40, while 
he was at Tabriz, he had a new experience: there was | 
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revealed to him the hidden meaning of letters and 
the significance of Prophecy (nubuwwa). After three 
days and nights of ecstasy, he heard voices asking: 
“Who is this young man? Who is this moon of the 
earth and the sky ?’’ and a voice which replied: ‘It 
is the Lord of Time (s@hib al-zaman), the Sultan of 
all the Prophets: others attain faith by imitation 
and learning, whereas he attains it by an inner and 
clear revelation (kashf wa ‘iyan)”. From being a 
Safi, Fadl Allah now became the founder cf a new 
teligious movement. Returning to Isfahan, he lived 
for a time alone in a cave and, shortly afterwards, a 
dying dervish announced to him that, following the 
period of prophecy, there had now arrived the time 
of the revelation of the divine glory (zuhtir-i kibriya?). 
The sources give various dates for this manifestation 
of the divinity in Fad] Allah (‘‘Grace of God’’), the 
most likely being 788/1386 or 789/1387. In the same 
year Fadl is said to have written his main work, the 
Diawidin-nama-yi kabir. Like other ‘‘divine mani- 
festations” before and after him, Fad] Allah seems 
to have sought to convert to his doctrine the princes 
and rulers of his time. According to Ibn Hadijar al- 
‘Askalani (his contemporary, in Inba? al-ghumr fi 
abna? al-‘umr), he invited Timirlang to embrace his 
religion, and it is certain that he dreamed of marrying 
the daughter of Toktamish, the kkadn of the Golden 
Horde. He spent the last part of his life at Shirwan 
(now Baku) where he had taken refuge with the 
prince Miran-shah, son of Timirlang, from Timir- 
lang’s sentence against him issued at Samarkand 
after a meeting with the orthodox jurisconsults of 
that city. Miran-shah, however, instead of helping 
him, had him arrested. From Shirwan, where, in 
prison, he wrote his Wasiyyat-nama (Testament), 
Fadl Allah was taken to the fortress of Alandjak 
near Nakhéiwan, where he was executed in 796/1394. 
The place of his execution (maktal) at Alandjak 
became for some time the Mecca of his followers, and 
Miran-shah became the Antichrist of the new 
religion (the Hurifi texts refer to him as Maran- 
shah, “‘king of the serpents’’). 

The first khalifa of Fadl Allah was his disciple 
SAli al-A‘la, author of various Huriifi books, whose 
ambition was to win to Hurtifism the Kara-Koyunlu 
prince Kara Yusuf, who had defeated Miran-shah. 
He was executed in 822/1419 after having spread 
Hurifi doctrine in the country of Rim (Anatolia), 
where he appears as early as 802/1400, and having 
helped to instil Hurifi ideas into the community of 
the Bektashiyya [g.v.]: he did indeed visit the tekke 
of Hadidji Bektash at Kirshehir. His propaganda 
reached as far as Edirne, the Ottoman capital at 
that time, and to the territory of the Laz and to 
Trebizond. In 848/1444 a Hurifi missionary was the 
guest at Edirne of the heir to the throne, Mehemmed 
(the future conqueror of Constantinople), who 
showed an interest in his doctrines; but he was 
burnt alive as a heretic. In Anatolia the Hurifi 
doctrines survived, along with others, in the strange 
fraternity of the Bektashis, and Turkish literature 
contains several good Hurifi poets, notably Nesimi 
(g.v.] (flayed alive at Aleppo in 807/1404). 

In spite of the relatively short period during which 
it was an organized movement, the Hurifi sect 
suffered from heresies and schisms, the chief of these 
being that of the Nuktawiyya founded by an “‘ex- 
communicated” former follower of Fadl Allah, 
Mahmid Pasikhani, from Gildan. 

There are three principal works by Fadl Allah, the 
Djawidan-nama, in prose, written half in Persian and 
half in the Persian dialect of Astarabad (a poetic 
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version was produced by ‘Ali al-A‘la in 802/1400), 
the Muhabbat-nama and the ‘Arsh-ndma (in verse); 
they are still only in manuscript. These works are 
interesting also from the point of view of dialect. 
There exist numerous Hurifi treatises, short tracts 
and poems written by various followers of the 
founder of the sect, but of particular importance are 
the works of his khalifa and recognized interpreter, 
SAli al-A‘la,-4.¢., the Istiwa-ndma, the Makshar-naéma 
(in prose) and the four mathnawi poems Bashkéeat- 
nama (written in 803/1401), Tawhid-ndma, Kursi- 
nama (written in 810/1408), and Kiyamat-nama 
(written in 814/1412). 

Doctrines: Stress has been laid on the cabalistic 
character of Hurifism, which has in fact taken its 
name from this feature (harf, pl. hurtf = “letter’’). 
This is certainly its most obvious characteristic but 
it would be wrong to consider it the central point of 
its doctrine. The most important problems of 
Hurifism are its doctrines on prophecy and on man. 
The first arose fairly clearly in the following way: 
Muhammad may truly be called the “Seal of the 
Ptophets’”” because with him prophecy ends and 
there begins a new cycle, superior to that of pro- 
phecy, that of sainthood (wilaya) which in its turn, 
with the appearance of Fadl Allah, was superseded 
by that of the revelation (zuAér) of the Divine in man. 
The world is eternal, since creation/emanation is a 
continual process, the divine attributes (including 
that of ‘“‘creator’’) being identical with the essence of 
God, which in itself is inaccessible (kanz-i makhfi, 
hidden treasure). The Divine revelation moves in 
cycles (according to one text, each of 1360 years) and 
in each cycle are repeated events and persons from 
the preceding cycles, in a sort of ‘eternal return” 
(‘the walnuts of this year are different from and yet 
the same as those of the harvest last year’’), a 
completely different conception from the Indian 
theory of metempsychosis (to which Sunni-Islam 
has always been hostile [see HULUL and TANASUKH)). 

The second problem, that of the relationship 
between man and God, is solved not, as some would 
have it, in a pantheistic sense, but by an exact and 
continual theophany of the inaccessible divine 
treasure in man (and especially in the Man par 
excellence, Fadl Allah) on whose face is written in 
clear letters the actual name of God, Allah, the nose 
being the alif, the two lobes of the nose two lams, 
and the eyes having the form of ha’. The traditional 
eschatological ideas are, however, rejected by the 
Huriifis and the Kur’anic anthropomorphism is 
explained in the sense that God can be represented 
only in Man. What other meaning could the following 
hadith have: ‘‘Soon you will see your Lord as you see 
the moon when it is full; you will not be deprived of 
the sight of Him’? Man, naturally, is understood to 
be the particularly pure and holy man, in this case 
Fadl Allah. Nesimi asserted that ‘‘God is none other 
than the son of Adam. The thirty-two letters are the 
words of the speech of God. Know that all the world 
is God himself—Adam is the soul and the sun is the 
face’. 

This leads us to Hurificabalism. The fundamental 
idea is that God (as we have seen, impossible to 
grasp in His essence) reveals Himself in the Word 
(Fadl Allah was well acquainted with the beginning 
of St. John’s Gospel). Now the Word is made up ot 
sounds, and sounds are always—in Islamic tradition 
—identified with “letters” (kuréf). The whole total 
of letters (and of their numerical value according to 
the abdjad) is thus the total of all the emanating and 
creative possibilities of God, and is God Himself made 
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manifest. Hence the enormous importance given to 
letters and to ‘interpretative’ calculations made 
with them, the various methods of which are too 
complicated for examples to be given here: it resulted 
in their having their own cabalistic tafstr of the 
Kur’4n; one phrase is changed into another (of the 
same numerical value) which indicated its “true” 
meaning in the same way that the elements of the 
world are transformed ceaselessly in the infinite 
cycles of its existence. Every atom moreover, said 
Fadl Allah, ‘is a tongue which speaks”. In the same 
way are explained the reasons (Huriifism attaches 
great importance to the ‘aki, “‘intellect’’) for the 
number of rak‘as in each canonical prayer, of the 
number of the canonical prayers themselves, of the 
limbs and of the human face, etc., in a kind of grand 
and unitarian ontological nominalism. 

As has been stated above, the Hurifis had at 
first an organization of their own as an autonomous 
religion, with their own rites and prayers, described 
in an important chapter of the Istiwa-nadma of ‘Ali 
al-A‘la. The adhan, for example, included formulae 
such as the following: askhadu anna la ilaha illa 

~-H (“... that there is no God but F?H”, the 
cabalistic formula for Fadl Allah); ashhadu anna 
Adam khalifat Allah (that Adam [= Man] is the 
vicar of God’’); ashhadu anna Muhammad*" rasil 
Allah (‘‘that Muhammad is the messenger of God’’). 
The pilgrimage to the place where Fad] Allah was 
killed took place in the month of Dhu ’l-Ka‘da (the 
month in which he was killed) and, according to the 
same Istiwad-nadma, “... after 28 fawaf (circum- 
ambulations) around the door of the maktal, they 
{= the Hurifis) name 40 Knowers of God in the 
East and in the West of the world, go into the bed 
of the river, pick up three times twenty-one pebbles, 
t.e., 63: 21 for the Earth, 21 for Water, 21 for the Air, 
and throw them into the Fire, which is the origin of 
Satan, with their faces turned towards the fortress 
of the accursed and foul Maranshah (the king of the 
serpents = Miranshah) which is opposite the gate 
of the fortress of Alandjak—may it be preserved 
from disasters and calamities—and is called ‘“‘the 
fortress of Sandjar’”’; then they take off the pilgrim’s 
dress:. ;."". 

When it began however, it was not intended that 
Hurifism should be merely a secret or esoteric 
religion but that it should become also (a premature 
ambition at that time) a visible religious organization, 
with autonomous rites; it was hoped that it would 
gain some rulers as its adherents. It did not succeed 
in this, but its doctrines penetrated into various 
quarters, not only into Bektashism but also into 
certain aspects of Persian Sifism, from some of 
whose doctrines (and from the ever-present under- 
current of Isma‘ili/gnostic beliefs) they had been in 
large part derived. 

Bibliography: C. Huart, Textes persans 
relatifs @ la secte des Hotrotfis ... suivis d'une 
étude sur la religion des Houroufis par le Dr. Riza 
Teufig ... (GMS, ix), Leiden 1909 (a useful collect- 
ion of texts, but the translation is often doubtful 
and the introductory essay follows out of date 
historico-religious lines); H. Ritter, Die Anfange 
der Hurifisekte, in Oriens, vii (1954), 1-54; Sadik 
Kiya, Nukfawiyyan ya Pastkhiyyan, Tehran 1320/ 
1941. In the above selection there will be found 
the whole of the basic bibliography on Hurifism. 

(A. Bausant) 

AL-HUSAM 38. DIRAR, Asvu ’L-KHaTTAR, a 
Kalbi aristocrat of Damascus, who arrived in Spain 
as governor in the year 125/743 to replace the 
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successor of Baldj, Thaaba b. Salama al-‘Amili, | Djalal al-Din and his circle. His devoted attachment 


who had been mortally wounded at Aqua Portora. 
He managed to keep the uniuly Syrian djundis away 
from Cordova by giving them fiefs in the regions of 
Elvira-Granada, Reiyo (Archidona and Malaga), 
Jaen, the Algarve (south Portugal), and the district 
of Tudmir (Murcia), though it appears that this 
conciliatory measure was taken on the advice of 
Ardabasto, the son of Witiza and chief of the 
Christian dkimmis, who had been given the task of 
collecting the kharddj from them. But soon his 
Kalbi partisanship overcame his political prudence 
and he provoked an implacable war through his 
bias against his enemies. The opposing Kays faction 
allied themselves with the Lakhm and the Djudham 
under the command of Sumayl who from this 
moment began to show a considerable activity, 
making himself little by little the justification of the 
government’s policy and even, ten years later, 
playing an important réle in the rise of the Hispano- 
Muslim emirate with ‘Abd al-Rahman I. His 
coalition plan having received the approval of his 
allies, he succeeded in gaining the adhesion of Ecija 
and Morén, to whose Djudhami chief Thawaba b. 
Salama he shrewdly offered the command of the 
coalition. The revolt broke out in Andalusia, and the 
rebels concentrated in the district of Sidona in 
Radjab 127/April 745; a little later they encountered 
Abu ’l-Khattar, who had hastened up with his troops, 
on the banks of the Guadalete. Abu ’l-Khattar was 
defeated and taken prisoner and Thawaba b. Salama, 
on his triumphant arrival in Cordova, proclaimed 
himself governor of Spain. Abu ’l-Khattaér did not 
jong remain in prison; his followers attacked by 
night the prison in which he was being kept and 
carried him off to Niebla, from where he strove to 
te-group his followers, but he failed to get the upper 
hand over the coalition which had displaced him. 
As for his good relations with the vanquished 
Christians, we know only that when Sara, the 
granddaughter of Witiza, arrived in Damascus to 
complain to the Caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik of 
the dispossession of which she had been victim at 
the hands of her uncle Ardabasto, Abu ’l-Khattar 
was ordered to return her hereditary property. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, 46-9; Ibn 
al-Khatib, Ihafa, Cairo, ed. M. ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan, 
i, 108-9; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 
48-50, 358-9; Dozy, Recherches’, ii, 79-80; Simonet, 
Hist. de los Mozérabes, iii, 197-8. 
(A. Huict Miranpa) 
HUSAM at-DIN [see TimuRTASH]. 
HUSAM a.-DIN, ABv ’L-SHAWwK [see ‘ANNAZIDS]. 
HUSAM a.-DIN CELEBI, Hasan 8. MUHAMMAD 
B. AL~HaSAN B. AKHT Turk (d. 683/1284), favourite 
disciple and second kkalifa of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi [q.v.], was born of a family which had come 
from Urmiya to settle at Konya (Aflaki, Mandkib 
al-‘Grifin, ii, 759; tr. Huart, ii, 242). Since he became 
a murid of Djalal al-Din as a young man and knew 
Shams al-Din al-Tabrizi (d. 642/1244), it may be 
assumed that he was born in about 623/1226 (cf. 
op. cit., ii, 738; tr. ii, 223). His father and grand- 
fathers were prominent @khis of Anatolia. Husam 
al-Din lost his father at an early age, but was cared 
for by various notables of the day. When he reached. 
puberty his beauty captivated all beholders (op. cit., 
ii, 738; tr. ii, 224). At this time he went with all his 
servants and young companions to Djalal al-Din, 
became his murid, and released all his entourage from 
the duty of serving himself. He gave away all his 
wealth, down to his household goods, to benefit 


and probity impressed Djalal al-Din, who gave him 
the superintendence of the wakf revenues which 
accrued to him and of the gifts which he received 
from various persons. All these sums were sent to 
Hus4m al-Din, who would distribute them first to 
Djalal al-Din’s family and then among the members 
of his circle according to their degrees (op. cit., ii, 
777; tr. ii, 255). He quickly became prominent 
among the murids for his piety and his devotion to 
Djalal al-Din, whose regard for him was increased by 
the fact that he, unlike the others, showed great 
respect for Shams al-Din al-Tabrizi and then for 
Salah al-Din Zarkib (op. cit., ii, 782; tr. ii, 259). It 
was evidently at this time or shortly afterwards that 
Djalal al-Din made approaches to the officers of the 
government to procure Husam al-Din’s appointment 
as shaykh of the Khankah-i Diya and the Khankah-i 
Lala at Konya (see Mektubdt-+ Mevlénd Celdleddin, 
128-9), approaches which were successful (cf. Aflaki, 
i, 558, ti, 754 f., 758; tr. ii, 73, 237 f., 241). Five years 
after the death of Shaykh Salah al-Din (657/1258), 
Djalal al-Din appointed Husdm al-Din as khalifa in 
his place. It was within these five years that the first 
volume of the Mathnawi was written (659/1260-1), 
at the prompting of Husdm al-Din who acted as 
amanuensis. When this first volume was finished, 
Husam al-Din’s wife died. This loss distressed him, 
so that he did not urge Djalal al-Din to proceed with 
the Mathnawi (Mathnawi, ii, 247; Aflaki, ii, 742-4; 
tr. ii, 228). Two years later he married again and 
work on the Mathnawi was resumed. Until Dijalal 
al-Din’s death (672/1273), he acted as his khalifa 
and amanuensis, and after that, on Djalal al-Din’s 
nomination, was his khalifa for the remaining 
twelve years of his life (see Sultan Walad, Walad- 
nama, 122f.; Sipahsalar, Risdla, 146f.; Aflaki, ii, 
746 f.; tr. ii, 231); men of all classes were attracted 
to him by his optimistic outlook, his generosity and 
his fine character. He died at Konya in 683/1284, 
according to Aflaki (ii, 779; tr. ii, 256) on 22 Sha‘ban/ 
3 November but according to his tombstone (see 
A. Gélpinarh, Mevlané'dan sonra Mevlevilik, 28) on 
12 Sha‘ban/z5 October. He is buried in the turba of 
Djalal al-Din. 

Husam al-Din, who himself composed no works, 
owes his fame to the help he brought to the writing 
of the Mathnawi. IDjalal al-Din acknowledges this in 
various books of the Matknawi, praises him under 
various titles and honorifics, and even calls the work 
Husami-nama (see Mathnawi, i, 3, iv, 278.6, vi, 
271,-3; Sipahsalar, 142f.; Aflaki, ii, 742-3; tr. ii, 
227 f.). Whenever and wherever Djalal al-Din found 
an occasion for dictation, Husdim al-Din would take 
the verses down and read them back to him (Aflaki, 
ii, 740, 742; tr. ii, 226, 228). The work, suspended for 
two years after the completion of the first book, was 
resumed in 672/1263-4 and finished shortly before 
Djalal al-Din’s death (see A. Gélpmarl, Mevldnd 
Celéleddin, 120f.). The portions taken down at 
various times were corrected and explained as 
Hus4m al-Din read them back (Aflaki, i, 496-7; 
tr. ii, 19), the copy written on the basis of these 
corrections and explanations later being rightly 
regarded as one of the most reliable texts (Joc. cit.); 
some manuscripts transcribed from this copy exist 
in the libraries of Konya and Istanbul (see Nihad 
M. Cetin, Matnawi’nin Konya Kiittiphanelerindeki 
eski yazmalart, in Sarkiyat Mecmuast, iv (1961), 96- 
118). Husam al-Din’s second contribution to the 
Mawlawi way of life, later to develop into a farika, 
was to establish its ‘rules’ (@dab): thus he made it 
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the regular practice that the sama‘ [q.v.] took place 
after the Friday prayer and that the Mathnawi was 
read after the Kur?4n had been read (Aflaki, ii, 777; 
tr. ii, 255). It was during his headship of the move- 
ment also that Djalal al-Din’s mausoleum was built, 
so that it possessed a focal point and centre, what 
might be called a Mawlawi &ibla (cf. A. Gélpinarh, 
Mevland’dan sonra Mevlevtlik, 24). 

Bibliography: Sultan Walad, Walad-nama, 
ed. Djalal Humayi, Tehran n.d., 120-39; Faridiin 
b. Ahmad-i Sipahsalar, Risdla, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, 
Tehran 1325 s., 141-8; Shams al-Din Ahmad al- 
Aflaki, Manékib al-‘drifin, ed. T. Yazici, Ankara 
1959-61, i, 496 f., ii, 738-83; tr. C. Huart, Les saints 
des Derviches Tourneurs, Paris 1918-22, ii, 19 ff., 
223-60, and index; Djalal al-Din Rimi, Maktiubai, 
ed. M. N. Uzluk and Ahmed Remzi, Istanbul 1937, 
128 f, and index; Djami, Nafahai al-uns, Turkish 
tr. by Lami, Istanbul 1289, 532-5; A. Gélpinarh, 
Mevlénd Celdleddtn, Istanbul 1952, 113-22; idem, 
Mevlind’dan sonra Mevlevilik, Istanbul 1953, 21-8. 

(Tausin Yazict) 

SuLTAN HUSAYN MirzA Bs. Mansor Bs. 
Bayxara was born in Harat in Muharram 842/June 
1438. At the age of 14 he entered the service of Abu’l- 
Kasim Babur. In 858/1454, when Abu’l-Kasim 
Babur made peace with Abi Sa‘id, Husayn Mirza 
entered the service of the latter, but was imprisoned 
by him. After his release through the intervention of 
his mother, he returned to Abu’l-Kasim Babur, with 
whom he remained till his death (861/1457). He then 
joined Mu‘izz al-Din Sandjar, who held Marw, 
Makhan and Djam, and married his daughter; his 
eldest son, Badi‘ al-Zam4n, was born of this marriage. 
A period of ‘struggle with Abii Sa‘id [¢.v.] and his 
sons now began. Immediately after the death of Abii 
Sa‘id, Husayn Mirza went to Hardt and ascended 
the throne on 10 Ramadan 873/25 March 1469. With 
one brief intermission, he remained the undisputed 
ruler of Khurasan until his death (9112/1506). Husayn 
Mirza showed Shi‘i inclinations at the beginning of 
his reign, but abandoned these entirely under the 
influence of Nawaéi and others. He was a brave 
soldier, fighting personally in many battles. 

Husayn Mirza’s long reign in Khurasan is more 
important from the cultural than from the political 
point of view. Under his rule relatively peaceful 
conditions were established in Khurdsan and the 
province enjoyed a period of prosperity. His capital 
of Harat became an important cultural centre. Poets, 
men of letters and of learning enjoyed the patronage 
of both Husayn Mirza and his close friend the 
Turkish poet Nawa’i, the last great classical Persian 
poet Djimi, the historian MirkhW4and, the miniature 
painter Bihzad [gq.v.] and the calligrapher Sultan 
‘Ali Mashhadi being among the most famous persona- 
lities of the court. Husayn Mirza himself composed 
poetry in Turkish and Persian, using the makhlas 
Husayni. His Turkish Diwan contains ghazals com- 
posed throughout in one and the same variant of 
ramal, namely ~v——|—-—v-—|]~-v~-—-|-v-, the 
most popular metre of the period. In spite of the 
high praise given them by Nawa’i, these poems are 
of no more than average quality (the fact that 
the Safawid Sultan Husayn ordered a translation 
of a selection of them into Persian (cf. British 
Museum, Or. 3379) is to be attributed rather to the 
importance of the person of the poet than to the 
intrinsic value of his poetry). He is also the author 
of a brief treatise in Turkish, a sort of apologia pro 
vita sua, which is interesting for its exposition of 
the ideals and conceptions of a mediaeval Muslim 
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Turkish monarch. The Madjalis al-‘uskshak, which is 
ascribed to him by Sim Mirzi, is in fact, as Babar 
and KhW¥andamir stated, by Kamal al-Din Husayn 
Gazurgahi. 

Bibliography: KhW¥andamir, Habib al-siyar, 
Bombay 1847, iii, 201 ff.; The Bdbar-ndma, ed. 
Beveridge, GMS i, Leiden 1905, 163v ff.; Nawa?i, 
Madjalis al-nafa?is, Tashkent 1961, 208-56; idem, 
Muhdkamat al-lughatayn, ed. Quatremére, Paris 
1841, 34ff.; Dawlatshah, The Tadhkiratu’sh- 
Shu‘ard, ed. E. G. Browne, London and Leiden 
IgOI, 521-41; Sam Mirza, Tuhfa-t Sami, ed. 
Wahid Dastgirdi, Tehran 1314s, 11-2; V. V. 
Barthold, Four studies on the history of Central 
Asia, translated from the Russian by V. and T. 
Minorsky, iii, Leiden 1962, 1-72; Divan-i sultan 
Hiiseyn Mirza Baykara “Hiiseynt”, ed. I. H. 
Ertaylan, Istanbul 1946; T. Gandjei, Uno scritto 
apologetico di Husain Mirza, Suliano del Khorasan, 
in AIUON, v (1954), 157-83. See further TIMORIDS. 

(T. Ganpjzi) 

HUSAYN, who was known until his accession to 
the throne as Sultan Husayn Mirza, was the eldest 
son of Shah Sulayman, the Safawid monarch 
who reigned 1077-1105/1666-94. Husayn, who was 
born in 1079/1668, was by nature quiet and studious, 
with an inclination in his earlier years to austerity. 
Having been brought up in the harem, in accordance 
with the pernicious practice inaugurated by Shah 
“Abbas I, Husayn was completely ignorant of state 
affairs and, indeed, of the world in general when, at 
the age of 26, he succeeded his father on the latter’s 
death. Husayn soon showed himself to be of weak 
character, and the court eunuchs took advantage 
of this fact to assume control over the government of 
the country, but intense rivalry soon developed 
between them and the mudjtahids and mullas. 
Although at first violently against the drinking of 
alcohol, the Shah was, by means of a subterfuge, 
induced to become addicted to it (see Krusinski, 
The history of the revolution of Persia taken from the 
memotrs of Father Krusinskt ...... by Father du 
Cerceau, Dublin 1729, 54-6). Moreover, the Shah by 
no means neglected the pleasures of the harem; thus 
his early tendency to austerity soon became a thing 
of the past. 

‘The first few years of the reign were uneventful, 
but peace and calm were to prove transitory. Trouble 
first arose in Balitistan, but it was soon quelled by 
the able and forceful Giorgi XI, the King of Kartli 
and Wali of Georgia; he was known to the Persians 
as Gurgin Khan and also as Shah Nawaz Khan. A 
more serious revolt then occurred in Kandahar, 
under the leadership of the astute Ghalzay chieftain 
Mir Ways [see GHALZAy]. For once taking a sensible 
course, the Shah sent Gurgin Khan with a strong 
force to quell the revolt. Gurgin Khan successfully 
carried out his task and sent Mir Ways under strong 
guard to Isfahan, with a warning that he was a 
dangerous man. Mir Ways, who was a subtle and 
able man, however, ingratiated himself with the 
simple Shah and intrigued with Gurgin Khan’s 
numerous enemies at the court, with the result that he 
was soon freed and allowed to return to Kandahar. 
Soon afterwards Mir Ways, after having Gurgin 
Khan murdered, defeated the Georgian garrison. 
Although several attempts were subsequently made 
to subdue Mir Ways, they all failed and he remained 
virtually independent for the rest of his life. After 
Mir Ways’s death in 1126/1715, his brother and 
successor ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (erroneously named ‘Abd 
Allah in certain sources) attempted to make peace 
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with the Persian court, but he was soon assassinated 
by Mahmiid, Mir Ways’s ambitious and brutal 
elder son. 

Encouraged by the success of the Ghalzays, the 
Abdali tribe, whose main centre was at Herat, also 
revolted and frustrated all attempts by the Persians 
to subdue them. Trouble also occurred in the Persian 
Gulf, where the Muscat Arabs, under Sultan Ibn 
Sayf II, captured the islands of Bahrayn, Kishm and 
Larak in 1717. Two years later the turbulent Lezgis 
of southern Daghistan ravaged Shirw4n and parts of 
Georgia. When Wakhtang VI, the W4ali of Georgia 
and nephew of the late Giorgi XI (Gurgin Khan), 
had gathered his forces together and was about to 
crush the Lezgis, he received orders from the Shah 
to stay his hand. Wakhtang obeyed this order, but 
he was so enraged that he vowed never to take 
action in defence of Persia again. Late in the same 
year Mahmiid of Kandahar, with a force of some 
11,000 men, invaded Persia and captured Kirman. 
He remained in occupation of the town for several 
months, but was then forced to withdraw to 
Kandahar to quell a revolt there (the story that 
Mahmid was forced to withdraw after being heavily 
defeated by Lutf ‘Ali Khan, the nephew of Fath 
‘Ali Khan D&ghistani, the Shah’s i‘timdd al-dawla, 
though given in a number of sources, has no basis 
in fact). 

In December 1720, Fath ‘Ali Khan Daghistani’s 
enemies at the court procured his arrest on a 
trumped-up charge of treason and had him disgraced 
and blinded; his nephew Lutf ‘Ali Khan, the com- 
mander of the only well organized force in the 
country, was also disgraced and thrown into prison. 
It was at this juncture that a Turkish envoy named 
Diirri Efendi arrived at the Persian court. Rumours 
of the impending disintegration of Persia had reached 
the Turkish Government and it had sent Diirri 
Efendi to ascertain whether or not these rumours 
were well-founded. In his report Diirri Efendi 
predicted that the Safawid régime was apparently 
near its end, as there were no men in Persia who were 
capable of governing it (Relation de Dourry Efendy, 
Paris 1810, 54-5). Likewise very interested in the 
situation in Persia was Peter the Great of Russia. 
His envoy Volynsky, who had been in Persia from 
1715 to 1717, had brought back disquieting reports 
of the situation in that country. In order to glean 
further and more recent information, Semeon 
Avramov, the Russian Consul at Rasht, went on 
Peter’s orders to the Persian court, where he arrived 
just after the departure of Diirri Efendi. At the same 
time Peter the Great sent Captain Baskakov secretly 
to Gilan to make a military report on the terrain. 
Avramov reported in much the same sense as Diirri 
Efendi (see P. G. Butkov, Materiali dlya Novoy 
Istorii Kavkaza, 1722-1803, St. Petersburg 1869, i, 6). 

The dismissal and cruel treatment of Fath ‘Ali 
Khan Daghistani, who was a Lezgi and a Sunni, so 
enraged his compatriots and co-religionists in 
Daghistan that they again invaded Shirwan, where 
they sacked the town of Shamakhi. Among those to 
suffer severe loss on this occasion were a number of 
Russian merchants. The rebels then appealed to the 
Sultan of Turkey for protection, who accepted them 
as his subjects. The news of this outrage at Sham&khi 
gave Peter the Great his excuse for invading Persia, 
which he did in the following year, advancing as far 
as Darband. 

Meanwhile, Mahmid, having put down the revolt 
in Kandahar, had once again invaded Persia. After 
occupying Kirman again, he boldly advanced on 


Isfahan. Although greatly inferior in numbers, his 
men overwhelmed the royal forces near the village of 
Gulnabad, 30 km east-north-east of Isfahan. Three 
days later, Mahmiid resumed his advance and soon 
encircled the capital. With Lutf ‘Ali Khan disgraced 
and in prison, the only leader capable of defeating 
Mahmid and driving him back to Kandahar was 
Wakhtang VI of Georgia; in view, however, of his 
vow, he refrained from action. Although Tahmasp 
Mirza, the heir to the throne, escaped from the 
doomed capital during the siege, he made no serious 
attempt to raise forces to relieve the city, with the 
result that, after many thousands of the inhabitants 
had died of disease and starvation, it capitulated in 
October 1722. Mahmiid, having received the insignia 
of royalty from the unfortunate Shah Sultan Husayn, 
entered the capital in triumph and mounted the 
throne, 

Meanwhile, after Peter the Great had staged his 
invasion, Turkey also invaded the unfortunate 
country. War between Russia and Turkey then 
nearly ensued, but it was averted by the efforts of 
the Marquis de Bonnac, the French Ambassador to 
the Porte. He managed with great skill to arrange 
for a treaty to be signed by Turkey and Russia for 
the partition of much of northern and western 
Persia in 1724. 

After his deposition, Sultan Husayn was kept in 
confinement in Isfahan. In February 1725, Mahmid, 
during a fit of insanity, murdered, largely with his 
own hands, most of the Safawid princes. He wounded 
the ex-Shah himself, when he endeavoured to ward 
off a savage blow aimed at one of the young princes. 
Soon afterwards, Mahmiid, who had become complete- 
ly insane, either died a natural death or was murdered 
by his cousin Ashraf, the son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
Ashraf thereupon mounted the Persian throne. 

In the following year war broke out between the 
Ghalzays and the Ottoman Turks. In the late 
autumn of 1726 Ashraf, on receipt of a rude message 
from Ahmad Pasha, the Turkish commander-in- 
chief, that he was going to restore Sultan Husayn to 
the throne, sent emissaries to Isfahan, who put the 
unfortunate ex-Shah to death. 
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persici Historia per repetitas clades, ab anno 1711 
ad annum 1728 continuata post Gallicos, Hollandicos, 
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Authore P. Krusinski, Leopoli 1740; Muhammad 
Muhsin, Zubdat al-tawadrikh, Browne MS. G. 15(13), 
Cambridge University Library; Muhammad Mahdi 
Kawkabi Astarabadi, Ta°rikh-i Nddiri, Bombay 
1849; J. Apisalaimanian, Mémoire sur la Guerre 
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Etrangéres, Paris, AEP, Vol. vi: Muhammad 
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London 1815: Louis-André de La Mamie de 
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(L. Lockyart) 

AL-HUSAYYN Bb. ‘Ati, Bey of Tunis (1705-35), 
founder of the Husaynid dynasty. Theson of a 
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Greek renegade recruited into the ranks of the 
odjak, Husayn was aghd of the sipahis at the time 
of the war between Algeria and Tunisia (1704-5). 
Proclaimed Bey after the capture of Bey Ibrahim 
by the Algerian troops, Husaym first repulsed the 
Algerians, then got rid of the Dey, Muhammad 
Khodja, who was supported by the army, and 
finally also of Bey Ibrahim after he had been set free. 
Husayn was recognized by the Ottoman Sultan, who 
gave him the title of Pasha with the rank of Beylerbeys, 
governor of the province of Tunisia (1708); he 
omitted from the list of his titles dayi (Dey), which 
from that time on was given to an official of lower 
rank. While recognizing Ottoman suzerainty, Husayn 
at the same time persuaded the council of the highest 
military officers to grant him hereditary power, to 
be passed on to his descendants by the order of 
primogeniture in the male line (1710). Thus was 
founded the Husaynid dynasty, which continued to 
reign over Tunisia until 1957. 

From 1705 until 1729 Husayn’s reign was peace- 
ful; his relations with the European powers were 
very good, and were distinguished by the conclusion 
of treaties with France (1710 and 1728), England 
(1716), Spain (1720), Austria (1725), and Holland 
(1728). Nevertheless the behaviour ot the Tunisian 
privateers caused the French fleet to stage demon- 
strations off La Goulette in 1728 and 1731. 

Internal political life was severely shaken in 1729 
by the revolt of Husayn’s nephew, ‘Ali Pasha, who, 
deprived of political power, raised the central tribes 
with the help of his son Yiinus and, when defeated, 
fled to Algeria. After at first being interned there, 
“Ali Pasha was later on supported by the Dey of 
Algiers, Ibrahim, and they invaded Tunisia together. 
Beaten in turn at Smendja (4 September 1735), 
Husayn retreated to al-Kayraw4n, while ‘Ali Pasha 
was proclaimed Bey in Tunis. Husayn endeavoured 
to take the offensive again, but failed before Tunis 
and retired once again to al-Kayrawan, where he 
continued his resistance for five years. The town was 
finally taken by Yinus on 16 Safar 1157/25 May 
1740, and Husayn was captured and executed a 
short time later. 

During the first twenty years of his reign, Husayn 
showed much creative activity: he restored the walls 
of al-Kayrawan and built madrasas at Sousse, Sfax 
and Gaifsa. In Tunis itself he was responsible for 
putting the aqueducts into good repair and for 
planning the saddlers’ quarter (Suk al-sarradjin), 
for building the dyers’ mosque (Djami‘ al-djadid), the 
madrasas al-Nakhla, al-Husayniyya and al-Djadida, 
and the mausoleum of the Dey Kara Mustafa. In his 
reign, ‘Aziza ‘Uthm4na, grand-daughter of the Ney 
*Uthm4n and famous for her pious foundations, died. 
She was buried near the Madrasa al-Shamma‘iyya. 
Furthermore, it was Husayn who transferred the 
centre of Tunisian government to the Bardo. 
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HUSAYN .B. SALI, Amir and “Grand Sharif” of 


Mecca and the Hidjaz from 1326/1908 to 1335/1916, 
and King of the Hidjaz from 1335/1916 to 1343/1924, 
was the elder son of the second son, ‘Ali, of the first 
Sharifian Amir of Mecca of the SAbadila family of 
the ‘Awn branch of the Meccan Sharifs, the famous 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mu‘in b. ‘Awn, who died in 
1275/1858. In spite of almost-successful attempts 
by the long-dominant Zayd branch of the Sharifs to 
regain the Meccan amirate, the descendants of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Awn in fact retained it until its 
disappearance. 

Husayn, born in Istanbul in 1270/1853 or 1273/ 
1856, passed his youth partly in the Hidjaz and 
partly in Istanbul, where he was, after 1311/1893, a 
permanent resident and political détenu. Bilingual in 
Turkish and Arabic, an abundant and mellifluous 
talker and writer, combining obstinacy with ambi- 
guity and a dominating temper with outstanding 
charm, he was prominent in local society and 
developed the qualities which he was later to demon- 
strate in high office. His four sons (Ali, ‘Abd Allah, 
Faysal and Zayd [gq.v.]) were all Turkish-educated, 
but all, by order of their authoritarian father, passed 
prolonged periods also in Arabia. Husayn himself was 
appointed to the Ottoman Council of State, and 
moved acceptably in the highest official and Court 
circles. 

One effect of the Turkish revolution of 1326/1908 
was to displace into exile the ruling Amir of Mecca, 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah, first cousin of Husayn. The 
succession fell to the latter’s uncle, ‘Abd Allah 
Pasha, but, already old, he sustained a fatal stroke 
before leaving Istanbul. After some days of eager 
canvassing between ‘Awn and Zayd interests, the 
candidate of the former, Husayn, secured the backing 
of the (reputedly Anglophile) Grand Vizir, Kamil 
Pasha, and was appointed by the Sultan (cf. Hilmi 
Kémil Bayur, Sadrazam Kémil Pasa, Ankara 1954, 
287 ff.). He was received with great pomp at Djidda 
and at Mecca in the last days of 1326/1908. 

In a situation of extreme delicacy vis-a-vis the 
Turkish wali of the Hidjiz wildyet, the new Amir 
displayed at first every sign of loyalty to his Sultan- 
Caliph. He took up arms against Idrisi rebels in 
*Asir, occupied Ibha, and carried out a partial though 
unsuccessful invasion of Kasim, to assert tribal 
tights. Nevertheless he was, during these years, 
simultaneously formulating certain ambitions of his 
own highly inconsistant with loyalty to Turkey, and 
was insisting on all, or more than all, the privileges 
of his own position. He obstructed, and in the end 
through tribal action prevented, the extension of the 
Hidj4z Railway southward from Madina, success- 
fully resisted Turkish attempts to normalise the 
administration of the province and to impose con- 
scription, enhanced his personal position by daily 
entertainment on a lavish scale, and even, though 
invisibly, placed himself in touch with Arab secret 
societies in Syria and Egypt working for home-rule 
for the Arab provinces. His second son, ‘Abd Allah, 
held tentative conversations with the British in 
Egypt. ; 

On the outbreak of the First World War in 1333/ 
1914, the last-mentioned contacts were resumed, and 
Husayn’s ideas for Arab, and personal, aggrandise- 
ment took shape. He temporised over the Turkish 
demand for the raising of Arab forces to aid his 
suzerain, and found himself unable to support the 
proclamation, in the Holy Cities, of Holy War for the 
Caliph. Closer contact was made with Damascus, 
through his son Faysal, and with the British in 
Cairo through secret messengers. The latter negotia- 
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tions resulted in the “McMahon Letters” exchanged 
with Sir Henry McMahon, the British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt: letters which seemed to express 
a broad Anglo-Arab agreement but later became 
famous and disastrous from their inconclusive 
ambiguities. The impulse to proclaim an Arab 
uprising against the Turks was increased by Turkish 
anti-Arab repression in Syria, and not less potently 
by British promises of immediate aid, in arms and 
money, for such a revolt. In mid-summer 1335/1916 
the Arab revolt was proclaimed by Husayn ibn ‘AI, 
military operations (in desert-Arab style) began, 
the Turks were expelled from Mecca, and soon 
afterwards from Djidda, the smaller Red Sea ports, 
and with little delay from almost the whole of the 
Hidjaz except Madina. In the late autumn Husayn 
announced himself as ‘‘King of the Arab Countries” 
~~a title unacceptable, however, to the Powers 
(Britain, France, Italy), who substituted that of 
“King of the Hidjiz”. 

When military operations moved beyond the 
Hidjaz, and particularly when British participation in 
officers, supplies, money and staffwork became all- 
important in the Arab forces, King Husayn could no 
longer control, or even appreciate, the course of 
events or plans, and perforce he ceased, except by 
distant criticism and in some degree through in- 
fluence over his active sons ‘Abd Allah and Faysal, 
to take any part. He stayed in Mecca, locally a 
dominant figure, eloquent, irritable, increasingly 
remote from realities, and of little weight in an Arab 
world less interested in him than he supposed. The 
end of the war in 1918 found him still hoping for a 
united Arab kingdom under his rule; but he was soon 
disillusioned by the course of events in the Levant 
and by the Allied attitude to his wide claims, though 
this could not have been entirely unknown to him. 
The Allied military occupation of all (geographical) 
Syria and ‘Irak and the arrangements embodied in 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916 precluded 
effective Arab rule. This agreement was published 
by the Bolsheviks in November 1917; at least the 
general terms had already been communicated to 
him by the Allies in May of that year (Dawn, The 
Amir ..., 131). Husayn was powerless to influence 
these developments or even the acts of his own sons; 
he was still more at sea in all that was reported to 
him of the peace-making at Versailles, where Arab 
claims received little attention. King Husayn was in 
fact unable to play any réle in affairs outside the 
Hidjaz from 1337/1918 onwards. 

In his own Kingdom, his maladministration 
became notorious. He failed to extend his rule over 
any other part of Arabia, and, angrily rejecting the 
Mandates applied to the northern Arab territories, 
declined to ratify the Peace treaty. He quarrelled 
with Egypt over arrangements for the Hadjdj 
ceremonial, and, still more dangerously, with the 
central-Arabian power of Ibn Su‘id over tribes, 
oases and refugees. His assumption of the Caliphate 
itself, while on a visit to ‘Amman, in 1343/1924, 
when that title and office was abolished by the 
Turks, was a crowning mistake; he was accepted as 
Caliph by only a small minority even of Arabs, 
aroused powerful opposition, and added nothing to 
his prestige (cf. the attack of Rashid Rida, cited by 
E. Kedourie in JRAS, (1963), 215). 

The end came from the Wahhabi followers of Ibn 
Su‘tid, whom he had needlessly offended. These, with 
strong iconoclastic religious emotions and many old 
scores to pay off, invaded the Hidjaz only six months 
after the assumption of the Caliphate. They swept to 


the walls of Mecca and forced the old King to abdicate 
in favour of his eldest son ‘Ali, and retire to Djidda, 
and thence by British steamer to ‘Akaba. He took 
with him his whole personal fortune, amounting, 
according to general belief, to some millions of 
pounds sterling, mainly in gold coins packed in 
petrol tins. 

After some months passed at ‘Akaba the King was 
removed by British cruiser to Cyprus, where he lived 
quietly in a villa at Nicosia. He was accompanied 
by his youngest son Zayd, and visited periodically 
by the others. His mood was one of disillusion and 
bitterness, but he had pleasure in conversation and 
in his horses. After sustaining a stroke in 1930 he 
moved—or was moved—via Beirut to his son ‘Abd 
Allah’s court at ‘Amman, and died there in mid- 
summer 1931. He was buried in the Haram al- 
Sharif at Jerusalem 
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AL-HUSAYN bB. at-HuSayn, the last dey of 
Algiers, was born at Izmir and ruled from 1818 to 
1830. When his predecessor ‘Ali Khodja died of the 
plague on 1 March 1818 Husayn was occupying the 
high office of khodjat al-khayl (tribute collector). 
Husayn was raised to the dignity of dey without 
having sought it, and being of a moderate disposition 
opened his reign by gestures of clemency. His 
reward was two attempts at assassination. There- 
after he remained mostly in the kasbah, which 
dominated the city of Algiers, surrounded by Kabyle 
guards, 

There was unrest in Algeria: the beys of Constan- 
tine and Oran were faced with serious local rebellions 
which were maintained, especially in the Oran area, 
by religious groups. Thanks to his patience and the 
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activity of competent and devoted collaborators, 
Husayn finally re-established calm in 1826 in the 
east, and in 1828 in the west. 

Nevertheless external affairs were dominant 
during his reign. He had to send vessels and men to 
help the Ottoman government against the Greek 
insurgents. Previously he had been invited by the 
European powers, after the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to suppress piracy and abolish slavery. As 
he was evasive, a Franco-British naval demonstration 
had taken place off Algiers in September 1819. 

Later, when he was using forceful measures against 
Kabyle rebels, the British consul stubbornly refused 
to hand over to him the Kabyle servants whom he 
employed. The dey retorted by expelling the consul, 
so Great Britain sent a fleet to bombard Algiers in 
June 1824. The effects of these reprisals were slight. 

The affair of France’s debt to the Jewish merchants 
Bacri and Busnach and the dey himself, which had 
been simmering long before Husayn had come to 
power, occupied him for the whole of his reign and 
caused his downfall. It was in connexion with this 
affair that he struck the French consul Deval with 
his fly-whisk on 30 April 1827 in the course of a very 
animated interview. As he refused to make the 
apologies demanded by the French government, the 
French fleet set up a blockade along the Algerian 
coast. Then there came the incident of 3 August 1829, 
when the Algerine coastal batteries fired upon the 
vessel bearing a French plenipotentiary. Husayn had 
not given the orders for this, but refused to satisfy 
French demands for reparation. As a sequel the 
French government decided to organize an expedition 
to destroy the power of the deys, and on 4 July 1830 
Husayn was handed the capitulation proposals from 
the commander of the French expeditionary force. 
He set his seal upon them on the morning of the 5th. 

He left Algiers for Italy, where he lived for several 
years, then retired to Alexandria, where he died in 
1838. 
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AL-HUSAYN 38. ‘ABD ALLAH [see 15n stwnA]. 

AL-HUSAYN 8. AHMAD [see Aso ‘ABD ALLAH 
AL-SHI‘T; IBN KHALAWAYH]. 

AL-HUSAYN 1. ‘ALI [see 15N MAKUOLA: AL- 
MAGHRIBI; AL-TUGHRA’I]. 

(aL-)HUSAYN sb. ‘ALI 8s. AB! TALIB, grand- 
son of the Prophet and son of Fatima 
[g-v.], famous because of his revolt which ended 
tragically at Karbala? on 10 Muharram 61/October 
680. 

Childhood and youth. (Al-)Husayn was born 
at Medina, according to the majority of the sources 
in the beginning of Sha*ban 4/January 626. He was 
thus still a child when the Prophet died and could 
therefore have very few memories of his grandfather. 
A number of fadiths mention the affectionate 
Phrases which Muhammad is said to have used of 
his grandsons, ¢.g., ‘‘whoever loves them loves me 
and whoever hates them hates me” and ‘‘al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn are the sayyids of the youth of 
Paradise” (this statement is very important in the 
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eyes of the Shi‘is, who have made of it one of the 
basic justifications for the right of the Prophet’s 
descendants to the imamate; sayyid shabab al- 
djanna is one of the epithets which the Shi‘is give 
to each of the two brothers); other traditions present 
Muhammad with his grandsons on his knees, on his 
shoulders, or even on his back during the prayer at 
the moment of prostrating himself (Ibn Kathir, viii, 
205-7, has collected a fair number of these accounts, 
drawn mainly from the collections of Ibn Hanbal 
and of al-Tirmidhi). A number of traditionists have 
added to these life-like and charming little pictures 
some details which, to the non-Muslim, appear 
curious or, when they include angels, fanciful, 
but which do not appear so to Muslims, with their 
belief in the frequent visits of Djibril to Muhammad; 
it is in other accounts, on which see below under 
The Legend of Husayn (col. 6114), that the Shit 
influence is apparent. During his youth, Husayn 
lived in the shadow of his father, obeying his orders 
(see, ¢.g., al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, iv, 271, 279, 281 etc.) 
and taking part in his campaigns. 

Attitude towards Mu‘awiya. Even after the 
death of ‘Ali, Husayn still does not stand out as a 
personality; an example of this is seen in his relation- 
ship with Mu‘awiya: he reproached his brother Hasan 
for having renounced power, but himself submitted to 
the fait accompli, accepting an appanage of one or two 
million dirhams; he also went often to Damascus 
where he received further largesse. Several times, 
even before Hasan’s death, the Shi‘is suggested that 
he should revolt (¢.g., Hudir b. ‘Adi [g.v.]), but the 
reply was always the same: “so long as this man 
(Mu‘awiya] lives, nothing can be done ... the 
directive is to think continually of future revenge, 
but to say nothing about it” (al-Baladhuri, 634r-v, 
636r, etc.). Mu‘awiya, although informed by his 
governor at Medina, Marwan b. al-Hakam, of how 
the Shi‘is frequented Husayn, was not alarmed by 
it; he prudently counselled Marwan to avoid a clash 
with Husayn and sent the latter a letter in which 
he mingled generous promises with the advice not 
to provoke him. The incident closed with a proud 
written reply from Husayn, which seems not to have 
worried Mu‘awiya (Ibn Kathir, viii, 162). There 
were only two occasions when Husayn acted boldly: 
when he defended against some powerful Umayyads 
his right to certain possessions (A ghani, xvi, 68-70) 
and when Mu‘awiya asked the high officials of state 
to recognize his son Yazid as his successor; Husayn 
was then among the five persons who refused to 
submit to this claim, which introduced a new principle 
in the succession to the caliphate [see wa! Sanp]. 

Further refusal of the bay‘a to Yazid 
after the death of Mu‘awiya and con- 
sequences of this. Immediately after the death 
of Mu‘awiya (Radjab 60/March-April 680), the 
governor of Medina, al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abi 
Sufyan, on the orders of Yazid, invited to the palace 
at an unusual hour Husayn and ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr [q.v.} with the intention of obliging them to 
pay homage to the new caliph. Both of them realized 
that Mu‘awiya was dead and, having decided to 
stand by their refusal to make the bay‘a, feared for 
their lives. Whereas Ibn al-Zubayr fled the following 
night to Mecca, Husayn went to the palace, but 
accompanied by his supporters, and, after offering 
his condolence, asked that the bay‘a should 
be delayed, under the pretext that, in order to be 
valid, it must be made in public; he succeeded in 
delaying it for two days and finally escaped at night 
with his family to Mecca, without however taking an 
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indirect route. Al-Walid b. ‘Utba, although urged by 
Marwan to resort to violence, was unwilling to take 
serious measures against the grandson of the Prophet 
and paid for his inactivity with dismissal from his 
office. The situation created in Mecca by the arrival 
of Ibn al-Zubayr and Husayn cannot have been a 
very easy one. The inhabitants of Mecca liked to 
attend on Husayn, and Ibn al-Zubayr, who was 
already harbouring secret ambitions, was suspected 
of jealousy towards him (see al-Tabari, ii, 276). 

The sources on al-Husayn’s revolt and 
on his tragic end. Unless some of the manuscripts 
in the Berlin Library attributed to Abii Mikhnaf 
{q.v.] (see Ahlwardt, 9028-9, 9031-8)—which the 
author of this article is in the process of examining 
—prove to be entirely or partly authentic, the 
most important texts on Husayn’s enterprise and 
its tragic sequel at Karbala? remain al-Tabari 
and al-Baladhuri. The former relates (1) a great 
number of traditions on the authority of Abi 
Mikhnaf (d. ca. 157/774) with isndds going back to 
contemporary witnesses; (2) other fairly numerous 
traditions of Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi, most 
of them received from his master Aba Mikhnaf; 
(3) a small number of traditions transmitted with 
their isnads by other traditionists, which, however, 
add few variants to the preceding ones and most of 
which are unimportant. Al-Baladhuri almost always 
used the same sources as al-Tabari, but often made 
résumés of them, introducing them by kalé; and he 
provides ‘some additional verses and details. Al- 
Dinawari, al-Ya‘kibi, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, etc. 
add almost nothing to our knowledge since they 
based almost the whole of their continuous accounts 
on Abi Mikhnaf. So great was the respect accorded 
even among the Shi‘is to the work of this sympa- 
thizer of Husayn that it is chiefly from his col- 
lection of traditions that their earliest writers 
(e.g., al-Mufid, d. 413/1022), or those endowed 
with enough critical faculty to enable them to 
eliminate fantastic additions (e.g., the modern 
Uways), have drawn their narrative of Husayn’s 
enterprise (their Shi‘ism showing itself elsewhere). 
It was only much later (apparently beginning in the 
yth/13th century) that the narrative of Husayn’s 
enterprise was partly modified by the introduction 
of romantic accounts (single combats in which the 
enemies of Husayn were killed by the dozen, Husayn 
defending himself like a lion and slaughtering his 
assailants, and other such fables). The exaggerations 
and the misrepresentations of the Shi‘is were severely 
criticized by Ibn Kathir (viii, zor f.). 

Invitation from the Kifans. Mission of 
Muslim b. SAkil to Kifa. The news of the death 
of Mu‘awiya was greeted with satisfaction at Kifa, 
the majority of whose inhabitants were Shi‘is. Soon 
there were sent out from there letters and messengers 
inviting Husayn to make his way to this town which 
could no longer tolerate the Umayyad régime, 
which they regarded as guilty of having seized the fay? 
{q.v.], allowed the possessions of Allah to pass into the 
hands of the powerful and the rich, and killed the 
best men (an allusion to Hudjr b. ‘Adi and his 
supporters) while allowing the worst to remain alive 
(see letter of Sulayman b. Surad al-Khuza‘i and 
of other Shi‘is: al-Tabari, ii, 234 f., etc.). Husayn 
replied that he understood their hope of uniting 
themselves, thanks to him, in the right way and in the 
truth. “‘The Imam”, he added, ‘‘must not be other 
than a man acting according to the Book of God, 
taking [his subjects’ money] with honesty, judging 
with truth, devoting himself to the service of God.” 


Nevertheless, before making a decision he thought it 
prudent to send his cousin, Muslim b. ‘Akil [¢.v.], to 
Kifa to test the ground. Muslim soon gathered 
thousands of pledges of support and was even able 
to preside over an assembly from the minbar in the 
mosque (al-Tabari, ii, 257 f.; al-Dinawari, 252), But 
his intrigues were reported to the caliph Yazid who, 
no longer trusting the governor of the town, al- 
Nu‘man b. Bashir al-Ansari, gave the control of 
Kiifa to the sou of Ziyad, ‘Ubayd Allah [g.v.], 
then already governor of Basra, with orders to go 
there himself immediately to quell the disturbances. 
Ibn Ziyad arrived at this destination in disguise and 
took energetic measures which terrified Husayn’s 
sympathizers. Muslim, after attempting in vain to 
organize an immediate revolt, fled and went into 
hiding; he was discovered and put to death (9 Dhu 
‘l-Hidjdja 60/11 September 680). Unfortunately for 
al-Husayn, he had written a very optimistic letter 
on the success of his propaganda and, it seems, had 
even sent to him the thousands of pledges signed by 
the inhabitants of Kifa. 

Husayn’s departure for Kifa. Already Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya at Medina (al-Tabari, ii, 220f.), then 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar and ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbds, 
when they met him on the road from Medina to Mecca 
(al-Tabari, ii, 223), and others also, had warned Hu- 
sayn against the dangers of a revolt: Ibn ‘Abbas had 
reiterated his advice, and with great insistence, at 
Mecca (al-Tabari, ii, 274 f.; al-Baladhuri, 638v-639r, 
etc.), Even ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr had attempted 
to dissuade him from the enterprise, but hypocriti- 
cally, since he was in fact very pleased that Husayn 
should leave the field free for him at Mecca (al- 
Tabari, ii, 274-6, etc.). In spite of all this advice, 
Husayn did not abandon his project. He performed 
the ‘umra [qg.v.] instead of the hadjdj and took 
advantage of the absence of the governor, ‘Amr b. 
Sa‘id al-Ashdak [g.v.], who was completing the rites 
of the Pilgrimage on the outskirts of the town, to slip 
away together with his own group: about fifty men 
—trelatives and friends able to bear arms—women 
and children (8 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 60/10 September 680, 
the day of the tarwiya). The names of the places 
where he stopped on the way from Mecca to Kifa 
are all recorded by al-Tabari and al-Baladhuri; 
Wellhausen has noted them. 

Informed of Husayn’s departure, ‘Amr b. Sa‘id sent 
in pursuit of him a party of men under the command 
of his brother Yahya, but all that took place between 
the two groups was a clash with whips and 
sticks. At al-Tan‘im, not far from Mecca, Husayn 
met a caravan coming from the Yemen and considered 
that he had a right to seize its load which consisted 
of cloaks and plants for dyeing destined for the 
caliph. On the way, Husayn met several people: the 
poet al-Farazdak who, when questioned, told him 
frankly that the hearts of the ‘Irakis were for him 
but that their swords were for the Umayyads (al- 
Tabari, ii, 277 and 278, etc.), and his cousin ‘Abd 
Allah b. Dja‘far who, having obtained from the 
governor ‘Amr b. Sa‘id a letter granting him amdan, 
had come to read it to him. But Husayn’s decision 
was unshakeable; his replies to any who attempted 
to deflect him from his enterprise were always more 
or less in the same vein: ‘‘God does as He wishes... . 
I leave it to Him to choose what is best .... He is 
not hostile to him who purposes the just cause (al- 
hakk) ...”. Zuhayr b. al-Kayn al-Badjali, who was 
a supporter of ‘Uthman, and while journeying had 
avoided pitching his tents at the same place as 
Husayn, did on one occasion have to make his camp 
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near to him; invited by Husayn to visit him, he 
changed his opinion during the interview with him 
and from then on became one of the most enthusia- 
stic supporters of Husayn. 

“Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad had stationed men on the 
roads leading from the Hidjaz to Kifa (al-Tabari, 
ii, 285 and 288) and had given orders forbidding all 
persons to enter or leave the territory bounded by 
them. Husayn learned of this order from the 
Bedouins, but was not alarmed by it and continued 
his journey. It was at al-Tha‘labiyya that he first 
heard, from some travellers, the news of the execution 
of Muslim and of Hani? b. ‘Urwa [g.v.] at Kifa. He 
would then have turned back, but the sons of ‘Akil, 
determined either to avenge their brother or to meet 
the same fate, made him change his mind. Then, at 
Zubala, he learned that his messenger (Kays b. 
Mushir al-Saydawi or ‘Abd Allah b. Yaktur, his 
foster brother: al-Tabari, ii, 288, 293, 303), sent 
from al-Hadjiz to Kifa to announce there his 
imminent arrival, had been discovered and killed. 
Husayn then read to his supporters a proclamation 
in which, after informing them of the doleful news 
he had received and of the treachery of the in- 
habitants of Kifa, he invited them to leave him. 
Those who had joined his group during the journey 
did depart, and there remained with him only 
those who had followed him from the Hidjaz. 

Parties of horsemen were scouring the region. When 
they appeared on the horizon, Husayn changed his 
direction towards Dhi Husm (or Husam) and there 
pitched his tents The horsemen, who were under the 
command of al-Hurr b. Yazid al-Tamimi al-Yarbi‘4i, 
approached and, as the weather was hot, Husayn 
gave orders for them to be given water. The situation 
at this time was still so free of tension that 
al-Hurr and his squadron took part that day in two 
prayers led by Husayn (al-Tabari, ii, 297, 298) and, 
later, four Shi‘is who had come from Kifa were 
able to join the insurgents in spite of al-Hurr’s 
attempt to oppose this (al-Tabari, ii, 302 f.). After 
each of the two prayers, Husayn explained to his 
adversaries the motives which had caused him to 
set out: ““You had no imam and I should have been 
an instrument of union in the hand of God ... We 
are more qualified to govern you than those others 
who claim things to which they have no right and 
who act unjustly ... But if you have changed your 
minds ... I shall go away’’ (al-Tabari, ii, 297 f.). 
Al-Hurr knew nothing of the letters which the 
inhabitants of Kiifa had sent to Husayn but he did 
not change his attitude when the latter showed him 
two sacks full of them; he had received the order 
to take the rebel, without fighting, to Ibn Ziyad 
and he endeavoured to persuade Husayn to follow 
him; when Husayn continued his march, he did not 
dare to oppose him but instead made some suggest- 
ions to him: to follow a route leading neither to 
Kifa nor to Medina and to write to Yazid or to Ibn 
Ziyad; at the same time, he himself would write to 
Ibn Ziyad in the hope that he would receive a 
reply which would allow him to avoid a painful 
ordeal. But Husayn would not agree to his proposals 
and al-Hurr therefore followed him closely, uttering 
warnings from time to time: ‘I remind you of God 
for your own sake ... if there is a battle you will be 
killed .. .”’. But Husayn did not fear death. When a 
halt was made in the district (na@hiya) of Ninawa 
(forming part of the Sawa@d of Kifa) a horseman 
arrived from Kifa; without greeting Husayn, he 
gave al-Hurr a letter from Ibn Ziyadd ordering him 
not to allow the rebels to make a halt except in a 
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desert place without fortifications or water. Zuhayr 
b. al-Kayn then suggested that Husayn should 
attack al-Hurr’s small detachment and occupy the 
fortified village of al-‘Akr, but Husayn refused to 
open the hostilities. 

On z Muharram he made his camp at Karbala? 
[g.v.], a place belonging to the naéktya of Ninaw4; on 
the 3rd the situation worsened: there arrived from 
Kifa an army of 4,000 men under the command of 
“Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas who, appointed na1b 
by Ibn Ziyad at Rayy, was to have gone to Dastaba to 
put down a revolt of Daylamis, but had been recalled 
by Ibn Ziyad in order to subdue Husayn. He had tried 
in vain to escape from the hateful task, but, 
threatened with the loss of his post, was finally 
forced to obey. Having arrived at Karbala’, he 
learned, through a messenger, that Husayn now 
intended merely to retreat, but Ibn Ziyad, on 
receiving this information from him, insisted that all 
the rebels should render homage to Yazid; mean- 
while they were to be prevented from reaching the 
river. ‘Umar b. Sa‘d placed ‘Amr b. al-Hadjdjadj 
al-Zubaydi with 500 horsemen on the route leading 
to the Euphrates, so that for three days Husayn and 
his party suffered terribly from thirst; a daring 
group led by Husayn’s brother al-‘Abbas made a 
sortie to the river, but succeeded in filling only a 
few water-skins. Meanwhile Ibn Sa‘d was still 
trying to reach an agreement and was holding talks 
at night with Husayn; although there was nobody 
present at these talks it was rumoured that Husayn 
had made three proposals: that he should be 
permitted either to go and fight against the infidels 
as an ordinary soldier in a frontier region, or to 
rejoin Yazid, to whom he would accord the bay‘a 
in person, or to return whence he had come (al- 
Tabari, ii, 287, 314, 436; al-Baladhuri, 644r. etc.). 
On this occasion Ibn Ziyad was given evil advice by 
Shamir [q.v.] (usually known as Shimr by the Shi‘is) 
b. Dhi ’l-Djawshan (an ex-supporter of ‘Ali who had 
fought with him at Siffin: al-Tabari, i, 3305); the 
governor would otherwise have been accommodating, 
but he was persuaded that he ought to force Husayn 
to submit to him, Ibn Ziydd, since he had arrived 
in the territory which was under his jurisdiction. Ibn 
Ziyad therefore gave orders to Ibn Sa‘d either to 
attack the rebel, if the latter refused to comply with 
the conditions laid down, or to hand over the 
command of the troops to Shamir, who was the 
bearer of this order (al-Tabari, 315 f.). He is said 
even to have added that, if Husayn fell in the 
fighting, his body was to be trampled on, because the 
man was “‘a rebel, a seditious person, a brigand, an 
oppressor and he was to do no further harm after his 
death”’ (al-Tabari, ii, 316). Ibn Sa‘d cursed Shamir, 
accusing him of having envenomed an affair which 
otherwise would have ended peacefully; he was sure 
that Husayn would not submit, for ‘“‘there is a proud 
soul in him’’. 

On the evening of 9 Muharram, Ibn Sa‘d advanced 
with his men towards the group of insurgents. 
Husayn was seated in front of his tent, leaning upon 
his sword, his head nodding drowsily; he had a 
vision in which the Prophet announced that he would 
soon be joining him. Warned by his sister Zaynab 
that the soldiers of Ibn Sa‘d were advancing, he sent 
his brother al-‘Abbas to find out the reason for their 
approach. While the messenger’s return was awaited, 
warnings, reproaches and insults were hurled from 
both sides. When al-‘Abbds returned, Husayn, 
having learned Ibn Ziydd’s demand, requested a 
respite of one night; this being granted, he delivered 
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to his relatives and supporters a discourse which his 
son ‘Ali, the only male of his family to escape from 
the massacre, was later to recall: ‘‘I give praise to 
God Who has honoured us with the Prophethood and 
has taught us the Kur?4n and the religion .. . I know 
of no worthier companions ... than mine nor a more 
devout family than mine ... May God reward you 
all. I think that tomorrow our end will come . 

I ask you all to go away. I do not hold you back. The 
night will cover you. Use it as a steed ...” (al- 
Tabari, ii, 320f.). With a few exceptions, his 
supporters showed a complete devotion to his cause. 
Husayn, after reviving and comforting his sister 
Zaynab, who had fainted in despair, went out to 
prepare the defences: the tents were brought close 
together, and tied to one another with ropes, wood 
and reeds were heaped up in a ditch ready to be 
set alight when necessary to prevent an attack 
from behind, and they passed the rest of the night 
in prayer (al-Tabari, ii, 317-24, 326). The next day, 
after the subh, hostilities commenced. 

The battle of Karbala. Main episodes. 
If we accept that Ibn Sa‘d tried to oblige the 
rebels to surrender by forcing them to suffer 
thirst and to capture the TAalibis by surrounding 
them (which is what an impartial study of the 
traditions would seem to suggest), we may accept also 
that the battle of Karbala? was prolonged from dawn 
until the afternoon in a series of single combats, of 
attacks and partial repulses, of periods of inaction, 
of skirmishes in defence of the tents, etc., and that 
it was not until nearly sunset that Ibn Ziyad’s troops, 
exasperated by the rebels’ resistance, and determined 
to put an end to it, fell upon the surviving Talibis and 
massacred them. In such an encounter, which began 
as a sort of deadly tournament with only a small 
number of combatants and a large number of specta- 
tors and soldiers on guard, some of the dialogues 
between adversaries which the sources recount could 
have taken place. Lammens (Le califat de Yazid rer, 
169) attributes great importance to a concise tradition 
of Abi Mikhnaf according to which the fighting lasted 
as long as a siesta (al-Tabari, ii, 374 f., etc.) and from 
this he deduces that: ‘‘The tragedy of Karbala? 
instead of lasting for weeks consisted of only one 
action and was over in an hour ...’. Now among 
the accounts given by Abt Mikhnaf there are 
certainly some which are invented, but taken all 
together they form a coherent and credible narrative; 
consequently to select one single tradition in so far 
as it differs or appears to differ from the bulk of 
others is a critical method of disputable value, parti- 
cularly as, in the present case, the traditionist is the 
same and as the tradition in question may be inter- 
preted either as the boasting of a combatant before 
the caliph or as the description of the last act of the 
tragedy. 

On the morning of ro Muharram, Husayn drew 
up his supporters (32 horsemen and 40 foot-soldiers 
with Zuhayr b. al- Kayn in command of the right wing 
and Habib b. Muzahir of the left) in front of the tents, 
and having entrusted the standard to his brother 
al-‘Abbas, ordered them to set fire to the heaps of 
wood and reeds. He had had pitched for himself a 
tent inside which he coated himself with a depilatory 
paste and perfumed himself with musk diluted in a 
bowl. Then, on horseback and with the Kur74n in front 
of him, he invoked God in a long and beautiful prayer 
(al-Tabari, ii, 327) and pronounced a discourse to 
his enemies in which, having declared that God was 
his wali—and God protects the devout—he invited 
them to consider well whether it was lawful for them 
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to kill him, reminded them of Muhammad’s state- 
ment that he and his brother were the lords of the 
youth of Paradise, reviewed the great merits of the 
family of the Prophet, once again reproached the 
inhabitants of Kifa for having summoned him, and 
asked to be allowed to make his way to a country 
which would offer him safety. When it was repeated 
to him that first of all he must submit to his 
cousins, he replied that he would never humiliate 
himself like a slave (other, longer, versions of his 
discourse are given in Muhsin al-Amin, 255-60). He 
then dismounted and commanded that his horse 
should be hobbled, intending by this to signify that 
he would never flee. 

If the numerous accounts of episodes of secondary 
importance are removed, the phases of the battle can 
be followed fairly clearly. After Husayn’s speech, it 
was Zuhayr b. al-Kayn who exhorted their adver- 
saries to follow Husayn; as he received in reply only 
insolence and threats, he requested them not to kill 
him (al-Tabari, ii, 331 f.). Then they began to shoot 
arrows and duels took place (ibid., 335-7); the right 
wing of the government troops, led by ‘Amr b. al- 
Hadjdjadj, attacked, but withdrew on meeting resist- 
ance, and the leader ordered his men not to engage 
in any mote single combats (ibid., 337, 342 f.); they 
preferred to go on shooting arrows from a distance. 
An assault and an encircling manoeuvre made by 
the left wing on the orders of Shamir led to losses, 
and the commander of the cavalry asked Ibn Sa‘d 
for help from the foot-troops and archers (tbid., 
344); Shabath b. Rib‘i, a former supporter of ‘Ali 
who in this action was in command of Ibn Ziyad’s 
foot-troops, when asked to attack, made it plain 
that he had no wish to do so (ibid., 344 f.) and it 
was the cavalry on armoured horses and 500 (sic) 
archers who went into action. Husayn’s horsemen, 
having hamstrung their horses, fought on foot 
(tbtd., 345). As Husayn and the TaAlibis could be 
approached only from the front, Ibn Sa‘d sent some 
men towards the tents, from the right and from the 
left, to dismantle them, but the supporters of 
Husayn, slipping in among the tents, defended them 
energetically. Ibn Sa‘d then gave orders to burn the 
tents and this was done, at first to the advantage of 
Husayn because the flames prevented the attackers 
from advancing on that side (ibid., 346). Shamir, wh» 
had approached the tent of Husayn and his wives, 
would have set fire to this also, but even his comrades 
reproached him for this and he went away ashamed 
(ibid., 346 f.). 

At noon, Husayn and his followers performed the 
prayer of the zukr according to the rite of the 
salat al-khawf [q.v.] (tbid., 347 f., 350). It was in the 
afternoon that Husayn’s party became narrowly 
encircled; his supporters fell fighting in front of him 
(tbid., 351-4, 355 £.) and the way lay open through to 
the Talibis who, until this moment, had not entered 
the field of action, and their massacre began. The 
first to be killed was ‘Ali al-Akbar, the son of Husayn 
(tbid., 356 f.), then it was the turn of a son of Muslim 
b. SAkil (tbid., 357 £.), of the sons of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dija‘far and of ‘Akil, then of Kasim, the son of 
Hasan, whose death is related in touching terms: 
he was young and beautiful; mortally wounded, he 
called for help to his uncle who swooped like a falcon 
on the assailant and struck him with his sword; 
but it was not Husayn who killed the attacker 
but the horses of Ibn Ziydd’s soldiers who knocked 
him down and trampled him with their hooves. 
When the dust cleared, Husayn could be’ seen 
to take the corpse of his nephew in his arms, cursing 
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his murderers, and to carry him in front of his 
tent, where the bodies of ‘Ali al-Akbar and other 
victims were already laid (ibid., 358 f.). 

The details of the death of al-‘Abbas, Husayn’s 
brother, are not given in the texts of al-Tabari or of 
al-Baladhuri, who limit themselves to relating (the 
former on p. 361, the latter on fol. 657r) that Husayn, 
overcome by thirst, made his way towards the 
Euphrates, but was prevented from reaching it; he 
then prayed to God that he who had prevented him 
from achieving his object should die of thirst (and 
of course his prayer was answered); wounded in the 
mouth and on the chin, he cast upwards towards 
heaven the blood which he had collected in his 
cupped hands, complaining to God of the suffering 
which was being inflicted on the son of the daughter 
of His Messenger. But there must certainly have 
existed also some traditions concerning al-‘Abbas, 
who definitely also fell at Karbala’, and al-Mufid 
(240) links them with that concerning Husayn; 
he relates that the two brothers went forward 
together towards the river, that al-‘Abbas, sur- 
rounded by enemies and separated from Husayn, 
fought courageously and was killed on the spot 
where later his tomb was erected (al-Mufid, 243). 

By now Ibn Ziydd’s soldiers were quite close to 
Husayn, but for some time nobody dared to raise a 
hand against him. Finally a Kindi, Malik b. al- 
Nusayr, wounded him in the head, and Husayn’s 
hood was filled with blood. While he replaced it 
by a kalansuwa, wrapping a turban round it, Malik 
seized the burnous, but it did him little good, for he 
was followed for the rest of his life by poverty and 
disgrace (ibid., 359). Another pathetic episode is the 
death of a child whom Husayn had placed on his 
knees (al-Ya‘kibi, 290f., explains the presence of 
this child on Husayn’s lap at such an unsuitable 
moment by the fact that it had just been born). An 
arrow pierced the child’s neck and Husayn on this 
occasion also collected the blood in his cupped hands 
and poured it on the ground, invoking God’s wrath 
against the evil-doers (tbid., 359 f.). 

The slaughter continued. Finally it was Shamir, 
the cursed of the Shi‘is, who advanced with a small 
group of soldiers against Husayn, but even he did 
not dare to strike him, and there merely ensued an 
altercation between the two of them (tbid., 362 f.). 
At this moment Husayn emerged from his inertia 
and prepared to fight (when considering the reason 
for his unwarlike attitude it should be remembered 
that he was nearly fifty-five years of age and that 
he had been ill). A boy placed himself bravely beside 
him, deaf to the order to return to the tent and to 
Zaynab’s calling him back, and had his hand cut 
off by the stroke of a sword; Husayn comforted 
him, assuring him that he would soon meet 
his ancestors in Paradise. There were not more 
than three or four rebels surviving, and Husayn 
attacked the enemy. He was wearing well-made 
drawers of a shining material, but had rent them in 
advance because he feared that they would be looted 
from him after his death, a precaution which proved 
useless, for he was to be left naked on the field of 
battle (bid., 364, 366). Ibn Sa‘d having approached, 
Zaynab spoke to him: ‘“‘Umar b. Sa‘d, will Abi 
‘Abd Allah (the kunya of Husayn) be killed while you 
stand and watch?’’. Tears flowed from the eyes 
of Ibn Sa‘d (ibid., 365). Husayn fought vigorously. 
There are some sources (al-Ya‘kibi, 291, and other 
Shi_i sources) which state that he killed many 
enemies, even dozens, but one tradition states 
that if his enemies had wished they could have 


killed him at once (ibid., 365). Finally, in spite 
of his last threat of Divine vengeance, he was 
wounded in the hand and the shoulder and he fell 
with his face to the ground (ibid., 366). It was Sinan 
b. Anas b. ‘Amr al-Nakha‘i who, after striking him 
yet again, cut off his head, since Khawali b. Yazid 
al-Asbahi, whom he had ordered to do so, was 
trembling too much to be capable of it. Sinan gave 
the head to this Khawali, who then carried it to Ibn 
Ziyad. 

The combat having thus ended, the soldiers 
turned to pillage; they seized Husayn’s clothing, 
his sword and his baggage, his dye-plants and 
the Yemeni cloaks, and they seized from the 
women their ornaments, and their cloaks (ibid., 
366). A sick boy was lying in one of the tents 
and Shamir would have killed him also, but was 
restrained; Ibn Sa‘d came up and forbade anyone 
to enter this tent (ibid., 367), and this boy, ‘Ali, who 
was to be given the name of Zayn al-‘Abidin [q.v.]}, 
was the only one of Husayn’s sons to survive the 
massacre; as a sign of Divine favour, there were 
descended from him all the numerous line of the 
Husaynids. The martyrs of Karbala? or of al-Taff— 
they are known also by this toponym {q.v.]— 
numbered 72, 17 of them TaAlibis (for a critical 
analysis of the other figures, see Muhsin al-Amin, 
352); 88 soldiers of Ibn Ziyad fell on the field of 
battle (ibid., 368f.). The latter total is given also 
by Muhsin al-Amin, although it is difficult to recon- 
cile this figure with the notes scattered throughout 
his book (138, 267, 268, 269, etc.) on the number 
killed by this or that combatant: 40 by al-Hurr, 
30 by Burayr, 12 or 13 by NAafi‘ etc., and a great 
number killed by Husayn. 

Minor episodes of the battle. The account 
of the battle is filled with a large number of episodes; 
we give here the references for those which have 
formed the subject of the longest narratives and 
which have become fairly well-known (the figures 
in parentheses refer to al-Tabari, ii): the repen- 
tance of al-Hurr, his fighting beside Husayn and his 
death (332-4, 341, 345, 349f.); the murder of a 
Kalbi and his wife for Husayn’s cause (335, 336 f., 
344, 346); death of ‘Abd Allah b. Hawza following 
a prayer by Husayn (337 f.); Nafi‘ wounded, taken 
prisoner and executed (341f., 350f.); brothers 
fighting on opposing sides (341); ‘Abis, an old and 
valiant fighter, killed by stones (353 f.); a supporter 
who fled (354 f.); heroes who fell in duels: Muslim b. 
‘Awsadja, a warrior who had taken part in expeditions 
against the infidels (343 f.), Burayr, the sayyid of 
the readers of the Kur4n (338-40), Habib b. 
Muzahir (348f.), Zuhayr b. al-Kayn (349f.), and 
others passim. 

Events after the battle. Husayn’s body, 
covered with wounds (ibid., 366), is said to have been 
trampled by the horses of ten men who volunteered 
to inflict this final indignity on the grandson of the 
Prophet. After Ibn Sa‘d’s departure, the headless 
body was buried with those of other ‘‘martyrs” by 
the Asadis of the village of al-Ghadiriyya in the spot 
where the massacre had taken place (ibid., 368) (on 
the sanctuary which was erected there in their 
honour, see KARBALA?”). Husayn’s head, with those of 
other Talibis, was taken first to Kifa, then to 
Damascus. Ibn Ziyéd and Yazid, when it was 
placed in front of them, each reacted differently: 
the former was insulting, knocking out some teeth 
with his switch, while the caliph, according to most 
of the traditions, was respectful and appeared to 
regret the haste with which his governor had acted, 
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going so far as to curse “‘the son of Sumayya’”’; he is 
reported to have declared that if Husayn had come 
to him he would have pardoned him. The TaAlibi 
women and children were also taken first to Kifa, 
then to Damascus, where the caliph in the end 
treated them kindly, although at the beginning 
of his interview with them he addressed them 
harshly, to which Zaynab and ‘Ali replied in a 
similar manner. The women joined Yazid’s wives in 
their laments for the dead; they received compen- 
sation for the property stolen from them at Karbala? 
and a few days afterwards were sent back to Medina 
with a reliable escort. ‘Ali, who had run the risk of 
being executed because it was stated that he was 
already an adult, was treated by Yazid with an 
almost affectionate courtesy and instructed to 
accompany the Talibi women to Medina. 

There are diverse accounts on the place where 
Husayn’s head is buried: (1) beside his father ‘Ati, 
t.e., at al-Nadjaf; (2) outside Kifa but not beside 
‘Ali; (3) at Karbala? with the rest of his body; 
(4) at Medina in the Baki‘; (5) at Damascus, but 
exactly where is unknown; (6) at al-Rakka; (7) in 
Cairo, where it was allegedly transferred by the 
Fatimids (see SasKALAN], and exactly in the place 
where there was built the mosque which bears his 
name (Muhsin al-Amin, with many details, 390-4). 

On the repentance of the inhabitants of Kifa and 
their “revenge” in 64-5/683-5, see SULAYMAN B. 
SURAD AL-KHUZA‘T and TAWWABUON; for the cere- 
monies commemorating the battle of Karbala, see 
MUHARRAM; for the Persian popular dramas of which 
Husayn is often either the protagonist or a character, 
see TASZ1YA. 


THE LEGEND OF HUSAYN 


In the legend of Husayn, a first distinction may 
be made between those beliefs in which the element 
of cosmogony predominates and an important part 
is played by “‘light’’, those which have an eschatolo- 
gical character and finally those (the most numerous) 
in which Husayn remains the historical personality 
known to us, but endowed with a halo of marvels 
which elevate him above the common run of human 
beings. In the first group, Husayn has in general a 
function linked with that of the other members of 
the akl al-bayt (q.v.] and completely equal to that of 
his brother Hasan. For a detailed study of these 
beliefs, arising from the influence of metaphysical 
systems of a much earlier date than Islam and 
elaborated by the extremist Shi‘is (ghulat), see 
ISMASIL1YYA, UMM AL-KITAB. We give here an example 
(Ibn Rustam al-Tabari, 59): 7,000 years before the 
creation of the world, Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, 
Hasan and Husayn, figures (ashbah) of light, praised 
and glorified the Lord before His throne. When God 
wished to create their forms (suwar) He forged them 
like a column (‘amid) of light, then threw them into 
the loins of Adam and made them pass from thence 
into the loins and the wombs of their forbears. They 
are not tainted by polytheism or heterodoxy. Among 
the eschatological accounts is the following (which 
should perhaps be connected with the beliefs of the 
Shifi sect of the Mughiriyya founded by al-Mughira 
b. Sa‘id al-‘Idjli, d. 119/737), (Ibn Rustam al-Tabari, 
78): Husayn went to the Radwa mountains where he 
will remain on a throne of light, surrounded by the 
Prophets, with his faithful followers behind him, 
until the coming of the Mahdi; then he will transfer 
himself to Karbala’, where all the celestial and 
human beings will visit him. Others of these eschato- 
logical accounts belong to the cycle of those which 
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promise to the members of the ahi al-bayt a privileged 
position in Paradise; for example (Ibn Shahrashib, 
iii, 229) Muhammad, during his miY4adj [q.v.], saw a 
castle made of white pearl and learned that it was 
intended for Husayn; as he advanced, he saw an 
apple, grasped it and cut it in two; from it there 
emerged a young girl, with the corners of her eyes 
like those of eagles, also destined for Husayn. 
Marvels. (Sigla for the authors cited: Bal. = al- 


! Baladhuri; JT. = al-Tabari, ii; IRT = Ibn Rustam 


al-Tabari; Muf. al-Mufid; ISh. = Ibn Shahr- 
ashib, iii; IKath. = Ibn Kathir, viii; Muhs. A. = 
Muhsin al-Amin. Details of later stories of a fabulous 
nature will be found in the book by Muhammad 
Mahdi al-Mazandarani al-Ha?iri which sometimes 
mentions as a source the Bikar al-anwar of al- 
Madjlisi, but also some recent texts). 

Marvels concerning the birth and childhood of 
Husayn. (IRT, 71; 1Sh., 209, 231, 237) Husayn was 
born three months prematurely and survived this 
very early birth—an extraordinary circumstance 
which occurred only to ‘IsA and, it is said, also to 
Yahya b. Zakariyyé>. (ISh., 209, 239) Muhammad 
cared for him for 40 days, putting his thumb or his 
tongue or his own saliva into his mouth. (IRT, 79; 
ISh., 228f.; parallel account: IRT, 73; ISh., 213) 
The number of angels who descended from heaven 
to rejoice, with Muhammad, at his birth, was about 
a thousand. (IRT, 72; ISh., 209; Muhs.A., 163) 
Djibril brought to Muhammad at the same time the 
congratulations and the condolences of God. (Muhs. 
A., 163) He gave him a handful of earth from 
Karbala. (ISh., 229) He dandled Husayn while his 
mother was asleep. (IRT, 49; ISh., 228 f., etc.) An 
angel benefited from Husayn’s birth: banished by 
God to an island as punishment, with his wings 
broken, he saw passing over him the band of angels 
on their way to offer their congratulations to Muham- 
mad; having begged them to take him with them, 
he mended his broken wings simply by rubbing them 
against the newly-born child; he was pardoned 
through Muhammad’s intercession and took his place 
again in Paradise, from then on being called the 
mawla of Husayn. (IRT, 79) It is he who takes note 
of the visitors to Husayn’s tomb at Karbala’. (ISh., 
234 f.) Muhammad had on his knees his son Ibrahim, 
and Husayn; having learned through Djibril that 
God would not leave both of them alive and that he 
could redeem the life of one of them with that of the 
other, he, in tears, gave up Ibrahim in order not to 
make ‘Ali and Fatima weep. 

Marvels connected with his death: When Husayn 
fell on the battlefield (Bal., 661r; Muf., 251; ISh., 
212 f.; Muhs.A., 302 f., 305 f.) the day became dark 
and the stars were visible, etc., the sky became red 
etc. (Bal., 660v; Muhs.A., 303 f.) It rained blood, 
which left traces on the heads and the garments of 
people as far as Khurasan etc. (Bal., 667v; I[Sh., 212, 
218, 238; Muhs.A., 304f.) Blood appeared beneath 
the stones in Syria and elsewhere (similar accounts: 
ISh., 213, etc.). (Muhs.A., 304) Blood exuded from 
the walls. (ISh., 213, 236; [Kath., 200 f.; Muhs.A., 
163) On the night of Husayn’s death, Umm Salama 
{g.v.] or Ibn ‘Abbas saw in a dream Muhammad with 
his head and his beard soiled with earth, pouring 
blood into a phial. (IRT, 73; Muf., 250 f.; ISh., 213; 
IKath., 199, 200 f.) The earth of Karbala? which 
Djibril or another angel had given to Muhammad 
and which Umm Salama had preserved, turned into 
blood on the night following Husayn’s death. Umm 
Salama realized that the tragedy was accomplished 
and cried out; she was the first to cry out at Medina 
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(all these accounts which show Muhammad collecting 
the blood of the martyrs of Karbala? or receiving a 
handful of the soil of Karbala? etc. are presented 
in the form of hadiths, with different isnads and many 
variants, especially in the musnads (canonical and 
non-canonical) ; for a collection of them arranged by 
subject see al-Muttaki al-Hindi, cited in bibl.). 
(ISh., 219; IKath., 200, 201; Muhs.A., 306f.) The 
djinns wept and recited poems; the wives of the 
djinns uttered funeral lamentations; Umm Salama 
and other women heard them. The angels wept 
when Husayn’s head was taken to Damascus. (ISh., 
238) Even the wild beasts and the fishes wept. 
(Mubs.A., 164 f.) ‘Ali knew that his son would be 
killed at Karbala? and, when he passed by this 
place, halted and wept and recalled Muhammad’s 
prophecy. He interpreted the name of Karbala?: 
karb wa-bala? (affliction and trial). (IKath., 199) The 
martyrs of Karbala? will enter Paradise without any 
accounting for their actions. (T., 385) An unknown 
person, heard by all but seen by none, recited during 
the night before the battle threatening verses. 

Marvels of the severed head: (ISh., 217 f.) While 
the head was being transported, a mysterious quill 
wrote threatening verses on a wall. The same verses 
had been written in a church of the Rim, built 300 
years before Muhammad’s mission, The head emitted 
a perfume; and a monk, impressed by the miraculous 
light emanating from it, paid a sum of money to be 
allowed to keep it in his cell; during the night the 
head spoke and the next day the monk embraced 
Islam; the dirhams which he had paid changed into 
stones. A snake crawled into one nostril of the severed 
head and out of the other. (IRT, 77 f., etc.) The head 
recited verses of the Kur’an. (T, 369; ISh., 217 f.) 
Khawali having taken it to his house on the night of 
his arrival at Kifa and having put it under an urn, a 
column of light descended from the sky and a white 
bird circled around the urn. 

Punishment of those who had insulted and wounded 
Husayn. All those who had wronged Husayn were 
visited by some immediate or eventual misfortune: 
(ISh., 214-6; Muhs.A., 348-51) there are mentioned: 
murder, blindness, various maladies (e.g., leprosy, 
unquenchable thirst, hands as dry as wood in 
summer, damp in winter), death from burns, stings 
from scorpions, loss of vigour, poverty, a man driven 
from his house by his own wife (some of these 
misfortunes are related by al-Tabari, passim). Those 
who stole property belonging to Husayn were also 
punished: he who put Husayn’s turban on his own 
head was afflicted with madness; he who put on his 
cloak, with poverty; he who used his perfume, his 
dye-plants and his clothes, with leprosy or the 
falling out of his hair. The items stolen underwent 
changes which made them unusable or caused them 
to lose their value: (ISh., 215, 218) The meat of the 
camels became bitter or caught fire; the dye- 
Plants and the perfumes changed into blood, the 
gold into copper or fire in the hands of the gold- 
smiths; the saffron caught fire. On the marvels of 
the tombs, see KARBALA’. 

Supernatural attributes of Husayn which caused 
marvels. (ISh., 230) His forehead was so white that 
people could find their way to him in the dark. He 
was able to cure sickness: (IRT, 77) he caused a 
white mark between the eyes of a devout woman to 
vanish by blowing on it; (ISh., 210) he cured a sick 
person of his fever. He detached the hand of a man 
which had become fixed to a woman’s arm because 
he had touched her during the rite of circumambu- 
lation of the Ka‘ba; the fakihs had already decided 
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to cut off the hand. Husayn’s extraordinary faculties 
also enabled him (ISh., 210 f.) to make a foster-child 
speak so as to reveal the name of his true father, to 
allow anyone who asked it of him to be present at 
events which had happened in the past in very 
distant places (‘Ali and Muhammad in the mosque 
of Kuba), (IRT, 75, 77, 78) to obtain for his son 
grapes and bananas out of season, to make a barren 
palm bear fruit, to quench the thirst of all his 
followers by putting his thumb into their mouths, 
and to feed them with celestial food on the day of the 
battle, (ISh., 209) to make water spring up, by 
shooting an arrow, near to the tent of his wives at 
Karbala’. (IRT, 74 and cf. 72) He made a sign 
towards the sky and a band of angels came down 
ready to fight for him, but he chose to sacrifice 
himself. He was able to see into the future and to 
know secrets. In general it is Muhammad who had 
informed those close to him or who informs Husayn 
in a dream of the fate which awaits him (he told the 
Five (ISh., 240) that Husayn would be unjustly 
killed and his brother also and that their descendents 
would be exempt from the rendering of accounts on 
the Day of the Resurrection), but it is a wild animal 
which reveals to Husayn the feelings of the Kifans 
towards him. He knew in advance that ‘Umar b. 
Sa‘d would be in command of the enemy troops 
{and predicted his death (Muf., 251; ISh., 213) 
shortly after his own), that his own head would be 
taken to Ibn Ziyad and that the bearer of it would 
receive no reward; (see also Muf., 251) he forbade a 
group of his servants to leave on a certain day, and 
as they did not obey and were killed, he revealed to 
the governor the names of the murderers. 

Names and by-names of Husayn. (IRT, 73; 
I$h., 232) In the Tawrah God called Husayn Shubayr 
and in the Gospels Tab. Hariin, the brother of 
Moses, having learnt the names which God had given 
to the sons of ‘Ali, gave the same names to his 
own sons. For a long and interesting list of the by- 
names of Husayn, in the form of a litany, see ISh., 
232. Husayn and his brother are often referred to as 
the “Proof (hudjdja [9.v.]) of God”’ on earth (see, ¢.g., 
Muf., 198). 

Verses of the Kur?’an interpreted by the 
Shifis as referring to Husayn. For a series of 
these verses, see ISh., 206f., 236f.; cf. Muf., 199. 
An example is verse XLVI, 14/15, which speaks of 
the pregnant mother bearing her child with suffering 
and giving birth to him with pain; it is interpreted 
as an allusion to Fatima, who, having conceived 
Husayn, was much distressed when she heard from 
Muhammad that he had received God’s condolences 
on the fate of his future grandson. The mysterious 
letters K.H.Y.“S., with which sira XIX begins, had 
been explained by God to Zakariyya’ as follows: 
K = Karbala?; H = halak al-‘itra; Y = Yazid; 
© == Satshuh; S$ = sabruhu. This explanation is merely 
a detail in a rather involved narrative (ISh., 237) 
forming part of a group of curious comparisons 
between the fate of Husayn and that of Yahy4, the 
son of Zakariyya> (perhaps owing to the motif of 
the severed heads placed on a dish): Zakariyya’, 
who had learned the names of the Five from 
Djibril, was astonished by the fact that when 
he uttered the name of Husayn his eyes filled 
with tears, while when he uttered the others 
he felt joy. God then revealed to him the 
destiny of Muhammad’s grandson, and Zakariyya? 
wept and sobbed, asking God to give him also a son 
who could cause him to endure a sorrow similar to 
that which He was to inflict on his beloved Muham- 
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mad. God granted him a son, Yahya. At each stage 
of his journey from Mecca to Kifa, Husayn recalled 
Yahya. According to another account (ISh., 238, 
cf. 234), Husayn’s blood will boil as that of Yahya 
had done, and in order to quieten it God will kill 
70,000 hypocrites, unbelievers and wicked believers, 
as he had also done for Yahya. 

Judgements on MHusayn. Throughout the 
Muslim world there was sympathy and a high 
regard for Husayn. It was only the adherents of the 
Umayyad movement who presented him as a bagh'*™ 
ba‘da in“ikdd al-bay‘a, that is as a rebel against the 
established authority, and thus condoned his murder 
by Yazid, but their opinion was opposed not only by 
those who despised the Umayyad régime (for an 
echo of the protests of the latter and their denial of 
the validity of the bay‘a to Yazid, see al-Mukram, 
12-6, and Muhsin al-Amin, 67), but also by those 
Muslims who refused to recognize that the murderers 
had acted according to their consciences and at the 
same time sought pretexts to refrain from blaming 
either the rebel al-Husayn or the Companions and 
the /abi‘én who had remained neutral in order to 
avoid civil war (see Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, 
Builak 1284, 177, 181, fasl ft wilayat al-‘ahd). In this 
almost universal exaltation of Husayn due to his 
descent from the Prophet and to the conviction that 
he had sacrificed himself for an ideal, it is not 
possible to make a clear distinction between the 
opinions of the Sunnis and those of the Shi‘is, except 
in the case of certain privileges and attributes which 
only the Shi‘is accord him. The very favourable 
attitude of the Sunnis was probably strongly in- 
fluenced by the pathetic accounts which Abi 
Mikhnaf collected, either directly or with a very 
short isndd, mainly from the Kifans who repented 
of their behaviour towards the Prophet’s grandson; 
it was these traditions, suffused with the senti- 
ments of the Kifans and marked by the notoriously 
pro-‘Alid character of Abi Mikhnaf’s collection, 
which formed the basis of the account of the later 
historians and through them spread throughout the 
Muslim world. 

As there exists no work which can serve as a guide 
to the ideas of all the groups of Shi‘is concerning 
Husayn, we limit ourselves here to the following 
notes: Husayn in his capacity as imam [see 1MAMA] 
shares the various privileges accorded to the imams 
(see Bausani, La religione ..., 346f.) by the Twelver 
Shiis [see ITHNA-‘ASHARIYYA], the Isma‘ilis [see 
isMA‘iL1yya], the Zaydis [see zAypD1yyal], etc.; like 
the other imams, he is a mediator with God for those 
who call on him; it is through his intercession 
(tawassul) that his faithful followers obtain guidance 
and attain salvation. As a member of the holy Five he 
received the same divine grace as his brother Hasan 
[See AHL AL-BAYT, AHL AL-KISA?. FATIMA, MUBAHALA, 
etc.]. As a grandson of the Prophet he had the right to 
receive reverence (hurma). In addition he possessed 
personal qualities, above all the attribute of piety, 


demonstrated by his 25 pilgrimages on foot from 


Medina to Mecca and the 1,000 rakSas which he 
performed each day (on this number, which is 
considered to be exaggerated, see Muhsin al-Amin, 
124 f.). It was because of his lengthy devotions that 
he had little time to spare for his wives and con- 
sequently had few children. Other qualities which 
he possessed were generosity (there are several 
stories to illustrate this), forbearance (hilm), humility, 
eloquence (as a proof of this there are mentioned 
speeches and poems by him), and finally the 
qualities which may be inferred from his actions, 
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such as his contempt for death, disdain for a life of 
humiliation, his pride, etc. (see, e.g., Muhsin al- 
Amin, 125-39, 152, 156f.). But the basis of the 
exaltation of Husayn by the Shi‘is is found in the 
noble motives for which he sacrificed himself and of. 
course in the moving fact of his edifying exploit. 
From the belief that the tmdé@ms know all that was, 
that is, and that is to come, and that their knowledge 
does not increase with time, it is inferred that 
Husayn knew in advance the destiny which awaited 
him and his followers; he thus set off from Mecca 
towards Kifa aware of his imminent sacrifice and 
yet without any hesitation or any effort to escape 
from God’s will. A tradition according to which he 
was invited by God to choose between sacrifice and 
victory (helped by an angel) gives yet more value 
to his enterprise, since it makes of it a voluntary 
action, and hence of great significance. The question 
arises as to his aim in thus sacrificing himself. The 
Shi‘i texts are very clear on this point: Husayn gave 
his person and his possessions as an offering to God 
to “revive the religion of his grandfather Muham- 
mad’’, ‘to redeem it’, and “‘save it from the destruct- 
ion into which it had been thrown by the behaviour 
of Yazid’’; furthermore, he wished to show that the 
conduct of the hypocrites was shameful and to teach 
the peoples the necessity of revolt against unjust and 
impious governments (fasiks), in short he offered 
himself as an example (uswa) to the Muslim com- 
munity (see, ¢.g., Muhsin al-Amin, 136, 152 f.). The 
idea that his intention was to redeem men from their 
sins by his blood and to save them, that his action 
was a redemptive sacrifice for the salvation of the 
world, is, in these actual terms, foreign to Shi4% 
beliefs; at least the writer of this article has found 
no trace of it in the texts consulted. It is possible 
that it penetrated later into the fa‘ziyas and into 
recent poems, since the transition from tawassul to 
this idea is an easy one and it may have been 
helped by the influence of Christian ideas. 

Among western Islamic scholars, Wellhausen and 
Lammens have formed judgements on the character 
of Husayn after careful study of the sources available 
to them. The former, guided by his subtle intuition 
of historical facts, painted a fine picture of the situ- 
ation and the characters; he denies that Husayn had 
any religious motives for his exploit, seeing it merely 
as the bid of an ambitious man for supreme power. 
The latter has no sympathy with the adversary of 
the chivalrous Yazid; he regards Husayn as a fri- 
volous man (this had also been the opinion of Mu‘a- 
wiya: al-Tabari, ii, 197), and completely improvident. 
Neither of these scholars attached any importance 
to the speeches and phrases which Husayn is said to 
have uttered on various occasions, obviously con- 
sidering them to be later forgeries. But although it 
is probable that the traditionists have re-cast or 
modified this material, it must nevertheless be 
admitted that there emerges from it as a whole and, 
more important, from the facts themselves, the 
figure of a man impelled by an ideology (the in- 
stitution of a régime which would fulfil the demands 
of the true Islam), convinced that he was in the right, 
stubbornly determined to achieve his ends, as in 
general are all religious fanatics, and admired and 
encouraged by supporters who were also convinced 
that their cause was just. This interpretation may 
not be a true picture of Husayn as an individual; it 
was nevertheless that which the following generation, 
for motives either of sentiment (respect, pity for his 
death), or of politics (the campaign against the 
Umayyads), gave of him, which was shared by the 
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later Arabic historians and which led to his exal- 
tation and his legendary position among the Shi‘is. 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakéf, iif2, 89, 
iii/1, 21, 26, 152, V, 107, 125, 176, viii, 204 (the 
numerous other references (see index) are merely 
to facts which are well-known or are not important 
for the biography of Husayn); Baladhuri, Ansab, 
ms. Paris: biographical notices 437v-438r, 632r- 
633v, his hadiths 633v, invitations from the Shi‘is 
before and after the death of Mu‘awiya 633v-635v, 
637r-638r, 666r, relations with Mu‘awiya 634v, 
635v-636r, refusal of the bay‘a to Yazid 636r and v, 
Husayn and Marwan 635v, Husayn and al-Walid 
636r-v, 637r, Husayn at Mecca 636v, Husayn and 
Ibn al-Zubayr 636v, 639v-640r, Muslim at Kifa 
417V-418r, 4191-4231, 6661-6671, decision of Husayn 
to rebel and attempts by various people to dissuade 
him 6321r-633v, 636v-64or, letter from Husayn to 
the Basrans 418v, departure and events until the 
encounter with al-Hurr 422r, 639v-642v, 666v, 
events between this meeting and the arrival of 
Ibn Sa‘d 642v-645v, until 10 Muharram 645v-650v, 
667r, the battle 650v-659r, 667r, after the battle, 
poems etc., 659v-668r; Tabari: from Husayn’s 
birth to the death of SAli: i, 1431, 1453, 2413, 
2836, 3293, 3347, 3360, 3461-4; ii, objection 
to the agreement of Hasan with Mu‘awiya 3, 
transfer from Kifa to Medina 9, refusal of the 
bay‘a to Yazid before and after the death of 
Mu‘awiya 176, 196f., 216-23, 227f., Husayn 
at Mecca 2o00f., invitations from the Shi‘is 227, 
233-5, 284, decision of Husayn to rebel and 
attempts to dissuade him 220f., 222f., 271-6, 
289 f., Muslim at Kifa 227-9, 232-40, 242-70, 272, 
284 f., letter to the Basrans and its consequences 
240 f., departure and events until the meeting with 
al-Hurr 270, 271, 276-81, 285 f., 288-96, after this 
meeting until the arrival of ‘Umar b. Sa‘d 281, 285, 
296-308, until ro Muharram 281 f., 285 f., 308-25, 
battle and death of Husayn 282, 286, 288, 295, 
325-48, 349-67, after the battle, miraculous 
occurrences, poems, etc. 282-4, 286f., 348 f., 367- 
90, 408, 435 f., list of the Talibis killed at Karbala? 
386-8, Husayn’s virtues extolled by Ibn al-Zubayr 
395 f., repentance of the Shi‘is of Kiifa 497-513; 
later events, see index; Ibn Kutayba, al-Imama 
wa-l-siyadsa, Cairo 1377/1957, i, 165, 178, 
180 f., 182, 184-7, 188f., 204-6, ii, 3, 4-8; 
Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-twal, 194, 209, 231, 234 f., 
238 f., 241-72 and index; Ya‘kibi, ii, 91, 175, 200, 
270 f., 287-93 and index; Mubarrad, Kamil, 557 f., 
580f.; Bayhaki, Mahdsin (Schwally), 55-64; Ibn 
“Abd Rabbih, ‘Jkd, Cairo 1293, ii, 303, 305-10 in 
the Kitab al-‘asdjada al-thaniya; Mas‘idi, Muridj, 
iv, 157, 271, 279, 281, 313, 331, 374, 431 f., v, 2f., 
19, 127-47, 150f., 158 f. and index; Abu ’1-Faradj 
al-Isfahani, Makdattl al-Talibtyyin, ed. Sakr, Cairo 
1368/1949, 78-122 and index; idem, A ghani, 
Bulak 1285, xiv, 163, xvi, 68 f., xix, 34, 47 f., and 
index; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti<ab, 146, no. 566; Ibn 
fAsakir, al-Ta?vikh al-kabir, Damascus 1329-32, 
iv, 311-43; Ibn Badriin, Sharh Kasidat Ibn ‘A bdiin, 
ed. Dozy, Leiden 1846, 162-7; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, ii, 345-57, no. 615; Yakit, Mu‘djam, iti, 
539 f., (s.v. al-Taff); Ibn al-Athir, iv, 9-16, (Muslim 
at Kifa 16-30), 30-6, 30-81 and index; idem, Usd, 
i, 18-23; Bayyasi, K. al-I‘lam bi 'l-kurib fi sadr 
al-islam, ms. Paris, ii, 17f., 35-60; Ibn Abi 
*l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-balagha, Cairo 1329, i, 
172, 278, 283, ii, 285, iv, 484f.; Fakhri (Deren- 
bourg), 158-61 and index; Dhahabi, Tavikh, 
Cairo 1367-9, ii, 340-53; Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, 
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Cairo 1348-55, viii, 149-211; Ibn Khaldin, K. 
al-Ibar, iii, 21f. (the account of Husayn’s 
enterprise is incomplete because of a lacuna in 
the original manuscript); Akkad, Abu ’l-shuhada 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, Cairo n.d. (printed after 1370/ 
1951); for the hadiths concerning Hasan and 
Husayn together and Husayn alone: al-Muttaki 
al-Hindi, Kanz al-Summal, vi, 3869-925, 3936-48; 
for other reference, see L. Caetani, Chronographia 
tslamica, 687 (61 H., § 8) and the notes in the 
work of al-Mukram cited below. 

Early Shi‘i sources: Ibn Rustam al-Tabari, 
Dala@ il al-imama, Nadjaf 1369/1949, 71-80; al- 
Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Irshad, Nadjaf 1382/1962, 
197-253; Ibn Shahrashiib, Manakib Al Abi Talib, 
Nadjaf 1376/1956, iii, 206-72; Ibn Tai al-Ta?isi, 
‘Ali b, Misa, author of the text published in trans- 
lation: Der Tod des Husein ben ?Alt und die Rache, 
Ein historischer Roman aus dem Arabischen ..., 
translated by F. Wiistenfeld, Géttingen 1883 (A bh. 
G. W. Gétt., xxx); Ibn al-Sabbagh al-M4liki, ‘Ali 
b. Muhammad, al-Fusil al-muhimma fi ma‘rifat 
ahwal al-a@imma, Nadjaf 1381/1962, 156-86; 
Muhammad Bakir al-Madjlisi, Bihar al-anwar, 
x, Tehran 1305, information on Hasan and Husayn 
together 66-89, on Husayn alone 140-300. 

Modern Shi‘i sources; Muhsin al-Amin al- 
‘Amili, Ayan al-shi‘a, iv, Beirut 1367/1948, 121- 
405 (an account covering more events than that 
of al-Tabari, making some fairly balanced attempts 
at criticism and indicating many Sunni and Shi‘i 
sources (but without giving exact references); in 
the account of Husayn’s enterprise there appear 
only a few details of a Shi‘i tendency; marvels on 
pp. 302-10, 348-51); Fahmi ‘Uways, Shahid 
Karbala? al-imam al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
Cairo 1948, 100-217; ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Misawi 
al-Mukram, Maktal al-Husayn ‘alayhi al-salam aw 
hadith Karbala’, Nadjaf 1376/1956 (with quotations 
from the sources); Muhammad Mahdi b. ‘Abd al- 
Hadi al-Mazandarani al-Ha@?iri, Ma‘ali al-sibtayn 
fi ahwal al-Hasan wa 'l-Husayn, Nadjaf 1380/1960, 
1, 60-465, ii, 468-804 (work containing many 
legendary accounts). 

Works by western scholars; A. Miiller, 
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(L. VecciA VAGLIERI} 

AL-HUSAYN 8. ‘ALI, SAHIB FAKHKH, ‘Alid 
who led a revolt at Medina during the caliphate of 
al-Hadi ila ’l-hakk {¢.v.] and was killed at Fakhkh 
on 8 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 169/11 June 786 (the date 170 
suggested in some sources is incorrect, since al-Hadi 
died on 16 Rabi‘ I 170/15 September 786, and it is 
certain that the insurrection took place in the last 
months of the year). His father was the ‘Ali al-‘Abid 
(or al-Khayr or al-Agharr), famous for his piety and 
his noble sentiments, who wished to share the fate 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al-Muthanna (= ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
{q-v.]) and the group of his relatives when they were 
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imprisoned first in a dér at Medina (140-1/758) and 
then in a horrible prison at Kiifa (144/762) by the 
caliph al-Mansir, who rightly mistrusted ‘Abd 
Allah’s sons, Muhammad, known as al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya {q.v.], and Ibrahim {q.v.]. ‘Ali al-‘Abid was 
an example to his companions in misfortune by his 
piety and his fortitude in the prison, where he died 
in 146/763. (The biography of this ‘Ali b. al-Hasan 
“al-Muthallath” = al-Hasan b. al:Hasan b. al- 
Hasan b. SAli b. Abi Talib, is to be found in the 
Makati! of Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani, 190-5). 
Al-Husayn’s mother, Zaynab [{g.v.], who was also 
very devout, was the daughter of ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Hasan al-Muthanna. Al-Husayn thus grew up 
in an atmosphere of extreme piety and of secret 
hatred for the ‘Abbasids. There exist many 
anecdotes about his love for the poor, his charity, 
his inability to understand the value of money and 
his boundless generosity (there is a collection of 
them in the A‘ydn al-shé‘a, 408 f.). The revolt which 
he led, after having had fairly friendly relations 
with the caliph al-Mahdi, who gave him sums 
of money and, on at least one occasion, acceded 
to his request by freeing an ‘Alid prisoner, had 
for its immediate motive the insulting treatment 
which the deputy of the governor of Medina, a 
descendant of the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (often 
called simply al-‘Umari), inflicted on the TAlibis 
of that town in 169/786 (the governor, Ishak b. 
‘Isa b. ‘Ali, had gone to Baghdad to the court of the 
caliph, who had just succeeded to the throne). Al- 
‘Umari, having learned that some Shi‘i pilgrims (70, 
it is said) had had secret meetings with al-Husayn 
and other ‘Alids during their halt at Medina, tried 
to impose controls on the presence in the town 
of all Talibis and decreed that each of them should 
be vouched for by a relative. Meanwhile the situation 
was aggravated by the following incident: three men, 
among them the ‘Alid Abu ’1-Zift al-Hasan, son of 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, were found drinking 
wine. Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani and Ibn al-Tiktaka 
maintain that this was a calumny spread by al-‘Umari 
to serve as a justification for his persecutions, but 
certain details prove that the accusation was well- 
founded. After having had them flogged (the ‘Alid, 
according to the law, received eighty strokes while 
the others received far fewer, which was in itself an 
injustice), al-“Umari exposed them to public ridicule 
and put them in prison. He was, however, forced to 
set them free because not only al-Husayn, who was at 
that time the most eminent of the ‘Alids, but also 
other Hashimis showed indignation at this insult to 
a member of their family. The official whose task it 
then was to watch the Talibis more strictly noticed 
that Abu ’l-Zift did not answer the daily roll-call in 
the mosque (he had in fact left the town three days 
before) and his guarantors, al-Husayn and Yahya, 
a half-brother on the father’s side of Muhammad 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, were ordered to appear before al- 
‘Umari; the exchange of insults, threats and mockery 
during this stormy interview are reported in the 
sources. Yahya as well as al-‘Umari uttered oaths, 
which presumably led to dire consequences. Al- 
Husayn, after the interview, reproached Yahya for 
his rashness: ‘‘this will ruin our cause’ he exclaimed, 
and al-Tabari explains these words by the fact that 
an agreement had been made between the ‘Alids of 
Medina and their foreign supporters to begin the 
revolt at Mina during the hadjdj. By now, however, 
the situation had become so tense that al-Husayn 
decided to act immediately. 

At dawn of a morning in the first half of Dhu 


*I-Ka‘da, probably the 13th, a group composed of 
26 SAlids, of a certain number of their mawdli and 
of ten pilgrims took possession of the mosque and 
forced the muezzin to pronounce the adkan according 
to the Shi‘i usage: “Hayya ‘ala khayr al-‘amal”; 
hearing this call, al-‘Umari guessed that a revolt had 
begun and, after asking for ‘‘two grains of water’’ 
(habbatay m4, whence his family’s surname), he 
fled; he hid himself so successfully that, when 
people sought him to tell him that Abu '1-Zift was 
there, in the mosque, and that Yahya had fulfilled 
his oath, they could not find his hiding-place. 
Al-Husayn, after leading the prayer, made a speech 
and received the homage of the rebels, suggesting 
that they use the formula of bay‘a which is discussed 
below. Some Shi‘is (¢mdmis; see Muhsin al-Amin, 
xvi, 404) have attempted to prove that he had no 
claims to the rank of imam or of caliph, because he 
merely invited them to obey the Book of God, and 
the sunna of God’s Messenger, and to please the 
family of the Prophet (‘ald ’l-kitab, wa ’l-sunna wa 
*lL-rida min ahl al-bayt), but their argument is not a 
strong one; al-Husayn even assumed a by-name, 
al-Murtada, as was the custom of the caliphs and the 
heirs to the caliphate (al-Tabari, 554). Two ‘Alids 
refused to support him: one of them was Misa b. 
Dja‘far [q.v.], the Husaynid known as al-Kazim, who 
is considered by the Twelvers to be the seventh 
Imam; a similar case had occurred when the 
Hashimis, at a secret meeting, had decided that 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya was to be the future 
caliph and the most eminent of the Husaynids, 
Dja‘far al-Sadik, had abstained. This may have 
been because the Husaynid branch was jealous of 
the Hasanid branch; but there were Husaynids 
among the followers of al-Husayn Sahib Fakhkh. 
It may have been through the conviction that 
the exploit was destined to fail. This seems to be 
proved by the words by which Dja‘far al-Sadik 
advised ‘Abd Allah not to expose his son Muhammad 
to the danger, and those addressed by Misa al- 
Kazim to Husayn (“you will be killed’’). 

The revolt was not a general one. It is related that 
some persons, having come into the mosque for the 
morning prayer and seen on the minbar al-Husayn 
wearing a white tunic and turban, guessed what his 
intentions were and turned back; when the news of 
the event had spread, a number of the town’s inha- 
bitants closed the doors of their houses; 200 of the 
governor’s soldiers and some volunteers who sup- 
ported the ‘Abbasids immediately attempted to 
re-occupy the mosque, and although at first they 
dispersed because their leader had been killed by 
Yahya and Idris b. ‘Abd Allah, they later took part 
in further fighting; hence the whole town did not 
fall into the hands of the rebels, whose situation 
became so precarious that, after having provided 
themselves with food and drink, they camped in the 
mosque and remained there for eleven days. Abu 'l- 
Faradj does not mention this active and passive 
resistance at Medina, nor certain actions of the 
occupiers of the mosque which shocked other Muslims 
when they learned of them (the mosque was so 
filthy that it had to be thoroughly washed out, 
curtains were cut up to make kaftans), but it is 
evident that these things did happen. Finally, on 
24 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da, al-Husayn decided to extricate 
himself from this situation, which had reached an 
impasse, and, at the head of a group of 300 armed 
men who were joined en route by reinforcements 
from Mecca, he marched towards that town. Several 
members of the ‘Abbasid family (notably al-‘Abbas 
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b. Muhammad, the uncle of al-Mahdi, and his son 
‘Ubayd Allah, Sulayman b. Dja‘far al-Mansir and 
his sons Muhammad and Misa, Misa b. ‘Isa and 
his brother Isma‘il) were that year in the district 
of Mécca to perform the Pilgrimage; the group 
of Muhammad b. Sulayman had an escort to 
protect it from any attacks by Bedouin. Al-Hadi 
ordered them to assemble all their forces and to 
march against Husayn, which they did after the 
‘umra and a parade in the town, obviously intended 
to intimidate those who might have considered 
joining the rebellion. Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani 
similarly passes over the details of this reaction by 
the ‘Abbasids, and our information is found in 
al-Tabari and other authors (¢.g. Ibn Khaldin). 
The battle between al-Mubayyida [g.v.] (= “those 
clothed in white’’, ‘Alids and their supporters) and al- 
Musawwida (= “those clothed in black’”’, ‘Abbasids 
and their supporters) took place at Fakhkh, six miles 
from Mecca. (A curious detail is that some ‘Abbasid 
supporters made use of soot to colour their garments 
black). During the encounter al-Husayn was offered 
aman, but he refused it proudly and fought until 
he was killed. More than 100 men fell at his side and 
for three days their corpses lay a prey to wild beasts. 
Abu ’l-Zift (or ‘Abd Allah b. Ishak b. Ibrahim ?) who, 
wounded in one eye, had accepted the amdn offered 
him by his uncle Muhammad b. Sulaym4n, was never- 
theless killed by ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-SAbbas at the 
instigation of his father and of Misa b. ‘Isa; this 
murder led to a great quarrel between Muhammad 
and the others. Two ‘Alids, one (Sulayman) the 
brother and the other (al-Hasan) the son of Muham- 
mad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, were later executed at Mecca. 
Some supporters of al-Husayn were led as prisoners 
to al-Hadi, who killed at least three of them and 
cast others into prison. Al-Husayn’s head was first 
taken to al-Hadi, who showed no pleasure at this, 
and then sent to Khurasan to serve as a warning 
to the Shi‘is of this region. Many rebels saved 
their lives by nungling with the pilgrims, notably 
two SAlids who were later to become famous: Idris 
b. ‘Abd Allah [g.v.] and Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah [q.v.]. 
When the news of al-Husayn’s defeat reached 
Medina, al-‘Umari emerged from his hiding-place 
and, having returned to office, burned the houses 
of the ‘Alids and of some of the supporters of al- 
Husayn (he even burned some palm trees) and con- 
fiscated their possessions as being war booty (sawdaf%). 
Thus ended the revolt which, in the number of 
©Alids killed, was surpassed only at Karbala’. The 
sources give as its motive the events at Medina 
mentioned above, except for al- Ya‘kibi who connects 
it with Shi_fi unrest in Khuradsan which was caused, 
he says, by the harsh measures of the governor 
appointed by al-Hadi and fomented by the local 
Talibis; his information is most probably correct, 
since it was on reinforcements from the pilgrims going 
to Mecca that the organizers for the revolt were 
relying, and an agreement to this end had already 
been established; but, as there is too little time 
between the accession of al-Hadi (22 Muharram 169/4 
August 785) and hence the appointment of his 
governor, the appeals of Shi‘%i pilgrims and 
the beginning of the revolt at Medina, these 
troubles and the reaction of the central govern- 
ment must be traced back to the final years 
of the caliphate of al-Mahdi, particularly since 
there exists evidence of a reversal of the policy 
of this caliph, who at first adopted a conciliatory 
policy towards the Shi‘is and later became hostile, at 
least to the Zaydis; al-Hadi merely pursued this 
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hostile policy more vigorously. The Shi‘_i sources 
(see Muhsin al-Amin, xvi, 403) describe al-Husayn’s 
rebellion as ‘‘Zaydi’’, and rightly, in the sense that 
it had a social character, as did certainly that of the 
founder of the Zaydi movement Zayd b. al-Husayn 
[g.v.], killed in 122/740 (whereas that of Muhammad 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya and his brother was primarily 
of a legitimist character). There are resemblances 
between the formula of the bay‘a proposed by this 
Zayd to his adherents and that which al-Husayn 
proposed to his: in the former, Zayd promised to 
defend the oppressed, to give [benefices] to whoever 
had been excluded from them (al-makrimin) and— 
what is more striking—to share fairly the fay? [g.v.] 
(his revenues or the fay? itself?); al-Husayn also 
promised justice and equal shares, and, although 
he did not specify which resources were to be distri- 
buted, it may be guessed that he too was referring to 
the fay’, since one of his first actions in his capacity 
as imam was to distribute the money which he fouad 
in the treasury of the town and 10,000 dindrs which 
remained from the ‘afd. In addition it is interesting 
to note that, in his bay‘a, the duty of the subjects to 
obey him depended on his keeping the promises 
which he had made and that a similar condition is 
found in the appeal of the founder of the Zaydi state 
in the Yemen, al-Hadi ila ’l-hakk (Van Arendonk, 
122 f.). Another fact which proves that he intended 
to make social concessions is that the propaganda 
of his adherents was addressed also to slaves; it was 
proclaimed at Mecca that those who joined the revolt 
would be granted their liberty, and there were some 
slaves who took advantage of this opportunity; all 
the same al-Husayn had to return some of them to 
their masters who demanded them back (since the 
law did not permit an emancipation of this type). 
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(at-) HUSAYN bs. at-DAHHAK at-Bauizi, Ast 

SALI, with the nicknames Ashkar and, more parti- 
cularly, al-Khali* ‘‘the Debauched”, a Basra poet 
who spent almost the whole of his life in the entourage 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphs and who can be regarded as 
the perfect type of court poet, at least at a court 
dominated by the taste for pleasure, indeed for 
debauchery. His family, which originated in Khur- 
Asan, had for a long time been connected with the 
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mawali of the Bahila when Husayn was born, 
probably in the 150’s, since he could remember an 
incident that occurred in 160/775. With his childhood 
friend Abi Nuwas [g.v.] he studied the ‘‘classics’”’ in 
his native town, but, more important, he was 
present at gatherings of men of letters; he thus 
learnt the poet’s profession, and awaited a favourable 
opportunity for the realization of the aspiration of 
all Basrans who, if they felt themselves to possess 
any talent, wished to receive the approbation of the 
capital. Abi Nuwas was the first to leave to try his 
fortune in Baghdad, and reports of his success soon 
spurred Husayn to follow him. He seems quite 
rapidly to have won sufficient renown to guarantee 
a secure existence, though he was obliged to content 
himself with singing the praises of a certain number 
of exalted persons without ever securing admission 
to intimate acquaintance with al-Rashid; however, 
he entered the service of a dissolute prince, Salih b. 
al-Rashid, whose life of pleasure he shared and who 
thereafter, despite some passing shadows, always 
remained an active patron of the poet in times of 
difficulty. At the same time he also attached himself 
to another of the caliph’s sons, Muhammad, the 
future al-Amin, whose constant companion he was 
until the end. On the latter’s death (198/813), in 
spite of the advice of the probably more astute Abu 
‘-SAtahiya [g.v.] to moderate his grief in order to 
safeguard his future, he allowed it to burst forth in a 
series of threnodies which caused al-Ma?min to take 
umbrage; this fidelity to the dead caliph—which 
even included a refusal to believe in his death—and 
the graceless allusions which he made to the rival at 
the time of the conflict between the two brothers 
alienated al-Ma?miin who, on his entry into Baghdad, 
struck Husayn off the list presented to him and 
refused him admittance to the court. Traditions 
concerning the poet’s fortunes during al-Ma?miin’s 
caliphate are not very clear, but it is certain that al- 
Khali‘ returned to Basra, where the affluence that 
he owed to al-Amin al-Makhli‘ allowed him to wait 
for happier days, and he made various attempts to 
be reconciled with the caliph who did indeed recog- 
nize his talent; the intervention of Salih b. al-Rashid 
and of various courtiers hardly seems to have in- 
fluenced him, but it is possible that, as a result of a 
particularly successful panegyric, al-Ma?’miin gave 
orders that the regular payment of his pension should 
be resumed. 

On his accession (218/833), al-Mu‘tasim recalled 
him to court and rewarded him for his first panegyric 
by filling his mouth with pearls, which he then had 
made into a necklace so that no-one might remain 
unaware of the esteem in which he held the poet. He 
took him with him to Syria and provided a house for 
him at Samarra. Husayn was once again a privileged 
courtier, as is clearly shown on the accession of al- 
WaAthik whom he saluted with a long kasida without 
joining in the throng of poets who had come forward 
to proclaim their self-interested praises. He remained 
in al-Wathik’s service throughout his caliphate, 
taking his turn of duty both by night and day in 
response to his master’s whims, playing backgammon 
with him, accompanying him on hunting expeditions, 
taking part in his royal potations and writing in- 
cidental poems on varied but mostly frivolous 
subjects. 

On the accession of al-Mutawakkil (232/847), the 
poet, who had now reached a very advanced age, 
seems to have kept aloof from the court, though still 
continuing to lead a dissolute life; the caliph, who 
also appreciated his talent, called upon him to give 


proof of it and was able to affirm that old age had in 
no way diminished the perversity of his tastes. He 
survived al-Mutawakkil, whose death he mourned, 
and himself died shortly afterwards, probably in 
250/864, almost a hundred years old. 

Husayn al-Khali‘ maintains with a certain simpli- 
city that all the successive caliphs, from al-Rashid to 
al-W4thik, struck at him, either through jealousy or 
because he had a pernicious influence on their 
children, and it can be understood that he should 
have been looked upon as a dangerous companion 
for the ‘Abbasid princes, since he could not fail to 
encourage the strong tendency that they already 
possessed towards frivolity and debauchery. Abu 
*|]-Faradj al-Isfahani, who is certainly lavish with 
scandalous details, reports numerous anecdotes 
concerning the dissolute nature of this man who 
spent the greater part of his time drinking with 
caliphs, princes or others of exalted rank, listening to 
singing girls and dallying with young men. 

The attraction of Husayn b. al-Dahhak’s company 
resided in his light-hearted and original character, 
and also in the facility with which he tackled the 
poetic forms favoured in his day. In the fraction 
of his work which has survived, we find first of 
all kasidas of a “modernist” type in praise of 
the caliphs; written in relatively simple language, 
these panegyrics naturally lay stress upon the 
qualities, whether real or imagined, of the personages 
to whom they are adressed, and in them can be 
observed the recurrent idea that God has chosen the 
best of men to govern Islam. It is only in these 
circumstances that he mentions the name of God, 
and one cannot fail to be struck by his utter detach- 
ment from matters of religion while noting that, 
unlike Abii Nuwds and other dissolute poets, he 
seems to have written hardly any szuhdiyydt in 
preparation for the after-life, although he did make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. His bacchic poems are not 
lacking in originality, and tradition has it that Abi 
Nuwdas was sometimes rather put out by them, but, 
when not shamelessly plagiarizing them, he consoled 
himself for their success and felicities with the thought 
that posterity would not fail to attribute to him, 
Abii Nuwas, the best of his friend’s bacchic verses. 
His ghazals are in general not obscene although he 
devoted them at least as much to young men as to 
women, and Abi Nuwas recognizes his talent in 
this genre. Satire hardly appears in his writings, and 
as a characteristic example there are only two lines 
to be quoted, about a female singer whose career was 
finally broken. On the other hand, the occasional 
verse and intimate court scenes reveal a sure gift for 
improvisation, and the descriptions of flowers herald 
a genre that was to flourish in the following century. 

The success of Husayn al-Khali® as a court poet 
seems to have been entirely deserved, for in those 
genres which constituted the ornament of princely 
assemblies he was able to appeal to an original 
inspiration and to avoid the perils of routine. For 
proof of this there is the unusually large number of 
his poems which attracted the attention of singing- 
girls, were set to music and earned for the writer a 
detailed notice in the A ghani. But it should be noted 
that the critics regarded him as a minor poet and 
that Ibn Kutayba, for example, did not consider him 
to be worthy of the merest mention. 
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HUSAYN 8. HAMDAN sb. Hampon B. aL-HA- 
RITH. . . AL-“ADAWI AL-TAGHLIBI, the first member 
of the Hamdanid family [see HAMDANIDs] to 
play an important part in the history of the caliphate 
at the end of the 3rd/gth and the beginning of the 
4th/roth century who, unlike his father Hamdan, 
was active not only locally in the Djazira but also in 
Baghdad and in other regions of the empire of the 
caliphs. At first a Kharidji, he began his career by 
an opportunist support of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid 
by giving up to him in 282/895 Ardumusht, whose 
defence his father had entrusted to him as he fled, 
and becoming a valued ally of the caliph. In the 
following year, placed by the latter at the head of a 
large body of troops, he was chiefly responsible 
for the capture of the Kharidji Haran al-Shari, 
which enabled him to secure the liberation of his 
father who had been captured, the lifting of a 
tribute imposed on the Taghlibis and the command 
of a body of 500 Taghlihi horsemen. 

He next distinguished himself in the operations 
against the Dulafid of the Djibal, Bakr b. SAbd 
al-‘Aziz b. Ahmad b. Abi Dulaf, probably in 283/ 
896; this is alluded to in a verse of the kasida which 
Abi Firas devoted to the glory of the Hamdanid 
family. 

During the caliphate of al-Muktafi (289-95/902-8), 
in 291/903, as lieutenant of Muhammad b. Sulayman, 
sahib diwan al-djaysh, he gained in Syria a brilliant 
victory over the Karmati Husayn b. Zikrawayh 
(the Sahib al-khal), who fled and was soon afterwards 
captured. With the same Muhammad b. Sulayman, 
he took part in the re-conquest of Egypt from the 
last Tiltinid in 292/904-5, as commander of the van- 
guard. It was he who first made contact with the 
conspirators who were plotting to rid themselves of 
the Talinid and who pressed him to march on 
Fustat. According to one tradition, Muhammad b. 
Sulayman offered him the governorship of Egypt, 
but he refused, preferring to return to Baghdad, 
taking with him a considerable amount of booty. 

In 293/905-6, he was put in command of an army 
sent against the Kalbis of Syria who had revolted 
at the instigation of the Karmatis. He forced them 
to flee to the desert, but was unable to pursue them 
as they had filled in the wells, and had to return to 
the Euphrates at Rahba, which allowed the Kalbis 
to advance as far as the Lower Euphrates, where 
they defeated an army of the caliph at Kadisiyya 
and robbed the Pilgrim caravan, at the end of 906. 

The Kalbis and the Karmatis were finally put 
to flight by an operation directed from Baghdad, 
and the remnants of their armies, attempting to 
return to Syria by the Tarik al-Furat (the Euphrates 
route), were annihilated by Husayn b. Hamdan 
(Djumada II 294/March-April 907). 

After this, Husayn had to deal with some rebel 
Arab tribes, mainly Kalbis, between the Euphrates 
and Aleppo, then, in 295/907-8, with the Tamim 
who had come to pillage in Djazira: he drove them 
back into Syria and defeated them near Khunasira. 

All these operations brought fame to Husayn b. 
Hamdan, gaining him respect among the secretaries 
and putting him in a position to exercise political 
influence when, in 295/908, the question arose of 
the succession to al-Muktafi. He gave his support to 
the group which, having failed to get Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
nominated, attempted to substitute him by force 
for the young al-Muktadir (son of al-Mu‘tadid) who 
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had been appointed caliph. He undertook, or was 
instructed, to remove the vizier al-‘Abbas b. al-Hasan 
al-Djardjara?i who, unlike the secretary Muhammad 
b. Dawid b. al-Djarrah, uncle of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, had 
approved al-Muktadir’s accession. With two other 
conspirators he attacked and killed al-‘Abbas on 
20 Rabi‘ I 296/17 December 908 and tried to assas- 
sinate the young caliph, but unsuccessfully, for the 
latter had already left the hippodrome where Husayn 
was intending to take him by surprise and had shut 
himself in the palace. After the conspirators had 
proclaimed Ibn al-Mu‘tazz caliph, Husayn went to 
the Hasani Palace to force al-Muktadir to leave it, 
it being assumed that he would readily accept his 
dethronement. But Husayn encountered the resis- 
tance prepared by the chamberlain Sawsan and the 
two Mwnis (al-Khadim and al-Khazin). Although 
he set fire to the gates of the palace, he was unable 
to force a way in. Al-Muktadir’s party triumphed 
and Husayn fled to Mosul, then to Balad and spent 
some time wandering with his adherents in the 
Djazira. His brother ‘Abd Allah Abu ’l-Haydja? 
was sent in pursuit, but it was Husayn who surprised 
and defeated his pursuers. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, Husayn, through his brother Ibrahim, asked 
the vizier Ibn al-Furat for aman and although, with 
Muhammad b. Dawid and the ké@di Abu ’I-Muthanna, 
he had been one of the main conspirators, he was 
restored to favour; but, to remove him from the 
capital, he was appointed governor of the districts 
of Kumm and K4shan in the Djibal. As governor 
of this region, he gave support to the caliph’s troops 
under Mu?nis al-Khadim against the Saffarid al- 
Layth b. ‘Ali who had made himself master of 
Sidjistan and of Fars, then against the latter’s gene- 
ral, Subkara, who, after abandoning al-Layth’s 
party and joining Mu’nis against him, had risen in 
rebellion at the instigation of his lieutenant al- 
Kattal. In 298/gr0-11 the two rebels were defeated 
and, while Subkara took refuge with the SamAanid, 
al-Kattal was taken prisoner, by Husayn himself 
according to the kasida of Abi Firas. 

This same kasida states that Husayn was offered 
the governorship of Fars, which he refused. In any 
case he returned to Baghdad. The vizier Ibn al-Furat, 
who seems to have mistrusted him, sent him away 
again, to be governor of the Diyar Rabi‘a. In this 
capacity, he waged a campaign against the Byzan- 
tines in 301/913-4. For reasons which are not clear, 
perhaps because the vizier had deprived him of the 
financial administration of the province, perhaps 
because Husayn did not fulfil scrupulously his fi- 
nancial obligations, or perhaps because he aspired 
to independence, a conflict arose between him and 
the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa and he came out in open_ 
rebellion, probably in 302/914-5. A first army sent 
against him met with defeat, and it was Mu’nis, 
recalled from Egypt, who took him prisoner while 
he was attempting to reach Armenia, in Sha‘ban 
303/February 916. He was taken to Baghdad and 
exhibited dressed in a cap of shame (burnus) and 
a long brocade tunic, made to ride on a camel all the 
way from Bab al-Shamm§asiyya to the Palace, and 
then imprisoned under the guard of Zaydan, the 
intendant of the Palace. He remained in prison 
for over two years and was executed in Djumada I 
306/October-November 918, on the orders of the 
caliph al-Muktadir, for reasons which are not clear. 

Very probably his execution was connected with 
the revolt of the governor of Adharbaydjan and 
Armenia, Yisuf b. Abi ’l-Sadj; it also coincided 
strangely with the dismissal of the vizier Ibn al-Furat. 
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against Yiisuf, which he refused. It may be that the 
caliph suspected an alliance between Yisuf and 
Husayn against him and gave the order for Husayn’s 
execution. Or Ibn al-Furat may have been involved 
in a conspiracy designed to further the Shi‘i cause 
to which both he and Husayn were devoted. Ideas 
on this matter can only be hypothetical. In any case 
the caliph must have feared that if Husayn were 
released he would once again start a revolt, either 
through a desire for independence or as a Shi‘. 
In order to avoid attempts by those (probably 
numerous) who desired his release to secure it by 
force, the caliph preferred to take a measure which 
put a stop to all intrigue. 

Among the generals of the caliph of this period, 
Husayn b. Hamdan stands out more clearly than the 
supreme commander Mu?nis or any other military 
leaders. But his valour and the service he gave by 
his action in many battles are not enough to cancel 
the memory of the spirit of rebellion which too 
frequently possessed him, and his pride and ambition. 
It appears nevertheless that even in his acts of revolt 
his motives were disinterested and honourable. He 
seems to have thought that it was necessary to 
support Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in order to bring about a 
beneficial change in the system of administration 
and a reform in the government. Like many who 
had Shi‘i sympathies at this time, his ambition was 
to see prevail an ideal Muslim government which 
for many people the ‘Abbasids no longer represent- 
ed and which it was possible to imagine realized 
only by the imminent or future accession to power 
of a family glorified by the sacrifice of so many 
martyrs and endowed with real or imaginary quali- 
ties which contrasted with the “vices”? of the 
‘Abbasids. 

Certain characteristics of Husayn b. Hamdan 
show him to have been an unusual man. In addition 
to the prestige of his Arab birth, which distinguished 
him among the mawa4li of all races, and to the native 
qualities of his Taghlibi family, he seems to have 
had an open-mindedness not possessed by the other 
military leaders, and an understanding of the great 
ferment of ideas which was disturbing the Muslim 
world at this time. It was certainly not an accident 
that he was in communication with the famous 
mystic al-Halladj and that the latter dedicated a 
political work to him. 

The founder of the Hamdanid dynasty was not 
Husayn b. Hamdan but his brother, ‘Abd Allah 
Abu ’l-Haydja’, but he was the first member of the 
family who really brought glory to it, inculcating 
in it the realization of its valour and strength and 
developing in it the ambition for glory and power. 
All this is attested in the verses of Abt Firas. 
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AL-HUSAYN 3s. MANSOUR [see AL-HALLADJ]. 

AL-HUSAYN 3. MUHAMMAD [see AL-RAGHIB 
AL-ISFAHANIT]. 

AL-HUSAYN 8. NUMAYR, of the Kindi tribe 
of the Sakiin, a general of the Sufyanids. At 
Siffin, he fought in the Umayyad ranks. On the 
accession of Yazid I, he was governor of the important 
district of Hims. He then had to intervene with 
Yazid for Ibn Mufarrigh [q.v.], who had been impri- 
soned by ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. When the expedition 
against the holy cities of the Hidj4z was planned, 
Husayn was appointed lieutenant of the commander- 
in-chief Muslim b. ‘Ukba al-Murri [g.v.] and, in this 
capacity, distinguished himself at the battle of the 
Harra [g.v.]. During the march on Mecca, the dying 
Muslim, in order to carry out the orders of Yazid, but 
unwillingly, entrusted to him the command of the 
expedition. According to al-Ya‘kibi, he massacred 
some days later all the inhabitants of al-Mushallal 
(the place were Muslim had died), who were guilty of 
having dug up the body of the commander-in-chief 
and stoned it. He laid siege to Mecca for two months, 
bombarding it with stones and with pieces of rock; 
it was during this time that the burning of the Ka‘ba 
took place. Husayn was about to take Mecca when 
operations were suspended by Yazid’s death. After 
attempting in vain to persuade Ibn al-Zubayr to 
accompany him to Syria in order to have himself 
proclaimed caliph there, Husayn returned there with 
his army. There he played an important part in the 
accession to the throne of Marwan b. al-Hakam, 
since he persuaded his fellow tribesmen to recognize 
Marwan instead of the young Khalid b. Mu‘awiya. 

Sent to Mesopotamia on the orders of ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad, he defeated at ‘Ayn al-Warda the Shi‘is, 
who, repenting of their behaviour towards Husayn 
b. SAli, had revolted under the leadership of Sulayman 
b. Surad (24 Djumada I 65/6 January 685). Two 
years later, he fell at the hands of Ibrahim b. al- 
Ashtar [q.v.] at the battle of Khazir (9g or 10 Mu- 
harram 67/5 or 6 August 686). 

A Husayn b. Numayr is mentioned by al-Tabari as 
having pacified the Hadramawt during the ridda. 
H. Lammens (Le califat de Yazid Ir, 259 n. 3) refuses 
to accept this as the same person. 

According to al-Dinawari and Ibn al-Athir, a 
Husayn b. Numayr al-Tamimi, whom Miiller con- 
fused with the Sakiini, captured, when he was ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Ziyad’s chief of police, Muslim b. ‘SAkil 
(g.v.], the emissary of Husayn b. ‘Ali (g.v.] at Kifa, 
intercepted a letter sent by Husayn from Batn al- 
Rumma to the ‘Irakis, and, during the battle of Kar- 
bala?, shot Husayn in the mouth as he was drinking. 
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HUSAYN 8. at-SIDDIK at-AHDAL [see at- 
AHDAL]. 

HUSAYN ‘AWNI PASHA, Ottoman general 
and Grand Vizier under Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, was 
born at Gelendost, a village of the sandjak of Isparta 
(wila@yet of Konya) in 1236/1820-1; his father was a 
poor peasant named Ahmed Agha. He came to 
Istanbul at the age of sixteen and entered the 
Mekteb-t Harbiye (Military Academy), from where 
he was promoted to staff captain in 1264/1848. After 
a few years of teaching at the same institution, on 
the outbreak of the Crimean War (1853) he joined 
the army with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
distinguished himself on the Balkan front, especially 
at the battle of Cetate and participated later in the 
Mingrelian campaign as chief of general staff of the 
serdar-i ekrem ‘Omer Pasha. On the conclusion of the 
war (1856), he was appointed director of the Mekteb-1 
Harbiye; during the war with Montenegro (1862) he 
commanded a division. Back in Istanbul he was 
nominated, early in 1863, to the presidency of Dar-i 
Shird-yi ‘Askeri (High Military Council) and 
promoted to miishir (general commander) in Safar 
1280/July-August 1863; during the second grand 
vizierate of Fu?4d Pasha [g.v.], he was appointed 
ser‘asker k@im-makami (interim War Minister), a 
position he kept until his dismissal on 5 Sha‘ban 
1282/24 December 1865. He was sent to Rumelia in 
Dhu ’1l-Hidjdja 1283/April 1867 as commander of 
Yanya and Yeiii-shehr, but he left for Crete when, 
on 16 Djumada II 1284/15 October 1867, he was 
entrusted with suppression of the Cretan revolt. His 
success in crushing the revolt resulted in his nomi- 
nation, on 29 Shawwal 1285/12 February 1869, to the 
office of ser‘asker in ‘Ali Pasha [g.v]’s last cabinet. 
The military reforms he accomplished on the Prussian 
model, during his first period of office in the War 
Ministry which lasted two and a half years, rightly 
established his reputation as the re-organizer of the 
army. But the death of ‘Ali Pasha on 20 Djumada II 
1288/6 September 1871 and the appointment of his 
enemy Mahmid Nedim Pasha [q.v.] to the grand 
vizierate, brought about his dismissal and banish- 
ment to Isparta. Recailed from exile in Djumada I 
1289/July 1872, he was sent to Izmir in Ramadan/ 
November of the same year as wali of the province 
of Aydin. Shortly after that, on 26 Dhu ’l]-Ka‘da 
1289/25 January 1873, he was appointed Minister of 
the Navy in the cabinet of Miiterdjim Mehmed 
Riishdi Pasha and transferred, on 17 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja/ 
15 February, for a second time to the office of 
ser‘asker when Es‘ad Pasha became Grand Vizier. 
A year later, on 27 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1290/15 February 
1874, he replaced Shirwanizide Mehmed Riishdi 
Pasha in the grand vizierate, while continuing to 
hold the portfolio of War Minister. His period of 
office was marked by an economic crisis due to bad 
harvests coupled with financial troubles which were 
to lead the Ottoman Treasury to bancruptcy in 
October 1875. He lost both offices on 19 Rabi‘ I 1292/ 
25 April 1875 probably at the instigation of Khedive 
Ism4‘il Pasha [g.v.] and was nominated again to the 
governorship of Aydin. Appointed ser‘asker for the 
third time, on 19 Radjab/z1 August, he was dismissed 
by Mahmiid Nedim Pasha when the latter returned 
to the grand vizierate (25 August). The following 
year, he was recalled from Bursa, where he had been 
sent as walt, and was nominated on 17 Rabi‘ II 
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1293/12 May 1876 to the office of ser‘asker for the 
fourth time. He played the principal part in the 
deposition of Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, which took place 
on 7 Djuméda I/30 May as a result of his collaboration 
with the Grand Vizier Miiterdjim Mehmed Riishdi 
Pasha, the Shaykh al-Islam Hasan Khayr Allah 
Efendi and Midhat Pasha [g.v.]. He was shot dead by 
a young officer called Cerkes Hasan, seemingly for 
a personal grievance, on the night of 15-16 June 1876, 
at a ministerial council held in Midhat Pasha’s 
konak in the Bayezid quarter and was buried in the 
courtyard of the Siileymaniyye Mosque. 

An intelligent and authoritarian soldier, he 
favoured absolutism; his collaboration with the con- 
stitutionalist Midhat Pasha was due to his personal 
hatred for ‘Abd al-‘Aziz fostered since his exile in 
1871, probably mixed with a sincere desire to save 
the Empire from misgovernment. 
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HUSAYN BAYKARA [see Husayn]. 

HUSAYN DJAHANSOUZ [see DJAHAN-s0z]. 

HUSAYN DJAHID (mod. Turkish Hvtsryin 
Canit YaLoin, 1874-1957), Turkish writer, jour- 
nalist and politician. His parents were from 
Istanbul. He was born at Balikesir while his father 
‘Ali Rida was serving as government accountant in 
the province. He attended the primary school at 
Serres in Macedonia and the lycée at Istanbul. On 
completing his studies at the School of Political 
Science (Miilkiye) in 1896 he became a civil servant 
in the Ministry of Education. In the meantime he 
had taught himself French. He taught Turkish and 
French in various schools and became the head- 
master of the i‘dadi school of Merdjan, one of the 
leading lycées of the time. 

Upon the restoration of the Constitution in 
1908, which put an end to ‘Abd al-Hamid II’s 
despotic rule, he entered political life, joined the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and founded the 
newspaper Tanin, which he made the organ of the 
Committee. He was elected a member and later 
president of the Parliament. During the Mutiny of 
31 March/13 April 1909, a counter-revolution by the 
Teactionary elements, his printing-house was raided 
and destroyed by the rebels and another deputy, 
mistaken for him, was killed. He later served as 
creditors’ delegate to the Administration of Ottoman 
Public Debts. Soon after the armistice of 1918 he 
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was exiled to Malta by the British, together with a 
number of leading Turkish intellectuals and politi- 
cians; there he learned English and Italian, and on 
Gékalp’s advice translated historical works (see 
below). On being released from Malta he resumed 
the publication of Tanin (1922) and began to criticize 
violently the new Ankara régime of Mustafa Kemal. 

During the first years of the Republic his un- 
sympathetic attitude towards the authoritarian 
administration of the government, which was 
carrying out a series of radical reforms, was con- 
sidered defeatist and he was twice tried by the 
Tribunal of Independence. His indignation as an 
‘advocate of freedom and democracy’ protesting 
against the ‘arbitrary rule’ of the Nationalist 
government were found ‘grotesque’ as coming from 
a man who for years had defended and excused the 
many abuses and crimes of the Unionist régime of 
the pre-1918 period. He was first aquitted but in the 
second trial he was sentenced to banishment to 
Corum in Central Anatolia; on being set free in 1926, 
he retired from politics. 

In 1930, during the First Turkish Language 
Congress which had been proposed by Mustafa 
Kemal himself in order to initiate the government- 
sponsored language reform, he was the only promi- 
nent writer publicly (and in Atatiirk’s presence) to 
oppose the project, maintaining that it would do 
more harm than good and that the language should 
be left to its own course of natural development. 

Until 1938 Husayn Djahid’s publications were 
confined to non-political matters. After Atatiirk’s 
death he re-entered political life, was a deputy 
(1939-50) and resumed the publication of his news- 
paper Tanin. Later he was made the editor of Ulus, 
the organ of the Republican People’s Party. His 
violent criticisms of the Democrat Party government 
caused his arrest and imprisonment for a few months 
(1954), but he was set free because of his advanced 
age. He died in 1957 in Istanbul. 

Husayn Djahid’s career may be divided into two 
distinct periods, before and after 1908. Before the 
Second Constitution he was a prominent member of 
the Therwet-i Fiinin [q.v.] literary movement and 
was known as a novelist, short-story writer and 
particularly as a critic. After r908 he gave up 
literature and became active as an ambitious 
politician and a combative journalist, with more 
tranquil intervals as a prolific translator and author 
of didactic magazine articles. 

As a child Husayn Djahid was particularly im- 
pressed by the novels of Ahmed Midhat [g.v.]. At 
the age of fourteen he wrote his first novel Nddide, 
which was a successful imitiation of the ‘Master’s’ 
genre, with sickly sentimentalism, endless moral 
exhortations and philosophic remarks. By spending 
all his savings he was able to publish this enormous 
volume. 

Under the influence of French authors, whom he 
constantly read and translated, and of his writer 
friends of the Therwet-1 Fiintin, he soon got over this 
early enthusiasm and became a staunch defender of 
the modernist movement of the Edebiyyat-i Djedide 
(New Literature). His only other novel Khayal 
itinde (In a Dream, rgor) and his short stories 
(collected in three volumes: Haydat-t mukhayyel (A 
Dreamed Life, 1899), Hayat-1 hakikiyye sahneleri 
(Scenes of Real Life, 1910), and Nicin aldatirlar- 
mish? (Why do they Deceive?, 1924), where realism 
is mixed with sentimentalism and sympathy for the 
poor and the weak, cannot be reckoned among the 
best productions of the school; but they impress by 
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their unadorned, natural language and style, as 
compared with the very involved, recherché language 
of the leading members of the movement such as 
Tewfik Fikret, Djendb Shehabeddin and Khalid 
Diyd. But this characteristic of Husayn Djahid, 
shared by his novelist friend, Mehmed Ra?if (and 
later by Khalide Edib of the following generation), 
was not a matter of policy but was due simply to the 
fact that these writers, having an insufficient back- 
ground of Arabic and Persian, were incapable of 
handling the involved Ottoman Turkish. Husayn 
Djahid himself confessed that the ‘naturalism’ of 
his style, admired by later critics, was due simply to 
his ‘ignorance’ (see Edebi hattralar, 133). 

Husayn Djahid’s real contribution to the move- 
ment was his articles on criticism, which defined the 
aims of the Edebiyyat-i Djedide writers, and his 
defence of them against the ceaseless attacks of 
various hostile groups which accused them of 
destroying the old diwdan tradition in literature, of 
being blind imitators of French writers, of ignoring 
the splendours of the old Arab-Muslim culture, or 
of being too exclusive, even ‘decadent’. Most of 
Husayn Djahid’s articles on literary criticism, which 
are of documentary importance for the literary 
history of the period, have not been published in 
book form and are scattered in many reviews and 
newspapers (particularly Mekteb, Tarik, Sabah, 
Therwet-i Fiinitin and Tanin). Some of his polemics 
have been collected in the volume Kavghalarim 
(My Polemics, rgr10). 

After 1908, Husayn Djahid gave up his literary 
interests and became an uncompromising ‘Unionist’, 
which he remained all his life, devoting most of his 
time and energy to defending the principles and 
actions of the Comittee. Hence his hostile attitude 
towards the early Republican régime, which liqui- 
dated the last vestiges of the Union and Progess 
Committee. 

Husayn Djahid’s contribution to Turkish culture 
as a translator is remarkable. Apart from hundreds 
of articles on literary criticism and social and 
political problems, mostly published in reviews and 
newspapers, particularly in his weekly Fikir Hareket- 
leri_ (1933-40, 364 numbers), which he filled single- 
handed, he translated from French, English and 
Italian a great number of important works on 
history, sociology, political science and literature. 

Husayn Djahid is also the author of the first 
Turkish grammer which is not based on the method 
of the Arab grammarians (Tiirkée sarf ve nahw, 
I9gtI), an adaptation of the French grammar to 
Turkish. His biography of the Unionist leader 
Tal‘at Pasha (Talat Pasa) is not unbiased. From 
the 1930s onwards, apart from his valuable literary 
memoirs (Edebt hatrralar, Istanbul 1935), Husayn 
Djahid serialized his memoirs in various papers and 
reviews, which have not yet been published in book 
form: Malta adastnda: esaret hatiralart, in Yedigiin, 
nos. 87-121, 1934; On ytltn hikdyest: 1908-1918, in 
Yedigiin, nos. 120-250, 1935-37; Mesrutiyet hatwralart: 
1908-1918, in Fikir hareketleri, nos. 71-224, 1935-383 
Mesrutiyet devri ve sonrast, in the daily Halkgz, nos, 
170-375, 13 June-31 December 1954; Mercan’dan 
Babtéliy’ye, in Yedigtin, nos. 267-81, 1938. These 
memoirs, although somewhat tendentious because 
of his ‘Unionist’ approach to most events and 
problems, are of great documentary value, as he had 
first-hand knowledge of Turkish literary and political 
history during his lifetime. 

Bibliography: The best source for Husayn 
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Metinlerle muastwy Tiirk edebityatt tarthi, Istanbul 
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Cedide’nin kahramanlart ve Hiiseyin Cahit'e 

cevap, Istanbul 1935; Suat Hizarci, Huseyin Cahit 

Yalgen, in the Varitk series, Istanbul 1957; Hilmi 

Yiicebas, Biuyiik milcahit Htiseyin Cahit, Istanbul 

1960; Kenan Akyiiz, in Ph. T. F., ii, 536-9 and 

541-3; Nevin Ogan, Hiiseyin Cahid Yalgun’tn 

roman ve hikdyelert, 1953, unpublished thesis, 

Istanbul University Library no. 2328. 

(Fanir Iz) 

HUSAYN DJAJADININGRAT, see Supple- 
ment. 

HUSAYN ErFenn!, known asDJINDJI KHODJA, 
preceptor and favourite of the Ottoman 
Sultan Ibrahim (q.v.], was born at Za‘faranborlisi 
(Safranbolu, now a kaza of the vildyet of Zonguldak), 
the son of a certain Sheykh Mehmed, son of Sheykh 
Ibrahim; he claimed to be descended from Sadr al- 
Din al-Konewi [g.v.]. He came to Istanbul and 
entered one of the medreses of the Siileymaniyye, 
supporting himself by practising sorcery, which he 
had learned from his father at Safranbolu; this 
gained him the nickname J)jindji (‘sorcerer’). He 
was not an able student, but he more thar com- 
pensated for this failure by the political influence 
and the material wealth which his skill at sorcery 
obtained for him (Ewliya Celebi, Seydkat-name, i, 
273-4). His mother’s claim that he would be able to 
cure Ibrahim’s insanity won him the protection of 
the Sultan’s mother, the powerful and urscrupulous 
Késem [q.v.], and the confidence of the Sultan 
himself. He was granted the rank of mitiderris-i Sahn, 
for which he had neither the capacity nor the edu- 
cation, and soon, afterwards was appointed khodja to 
the Sultan. In spite of the opposition of the Shaykh 
al-Islam Yahya4 Efendi, he was appointed kadi of 
Ghalata with the rank (paye) of Istanbul, a post for 
which he was completely unfitted, on 20 Dhu 
*|-Ka‘da 1054/19 January 1645 (Istanbul, Miiftiiliik 
arsivi, Galata sicilleri, No. Ixii, p. 68; Shaykhi, 
Wakdayi* al-fudala’, Istanbul University Library, 
MS T 81, pp. 191, 214). In alliance with Sultanzdide 
Mehmed Pasha (later Grand Vizier, 1053/1644- 
1055/1645) and the rikabddr Yusuf Agha (later, as 
second vizier, commander in Crete, exec. 1055/1646) 
— “ein machtiges Triumvirat’? (Hammer-Purgstall, 
v, 323)-—he procured the fall of Kemankesh Kara 
Mustafa Pasha (1053/1644). With the approval of 
the Sultan he married the daughter of Kara- 
Celebizaide Mahmitd Efendi (Katib Celebi, Fedkleke, 
ii, 341; Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-dthar, ii, 123). On 12 
Rabi‘ I 1054/19 May 1644, he was appointed Kadi- 
‘asker of Anadolu, and proceeded to use this post to 
amass wealth for himself by the selling of offices. He 
was removed from the post several times, but for 
short periods only; on 1 Radjab 1057/2 August 1647, 
he was dismissed for the fourth time, and exiled 
briefly to Gelibolu. Upon the accession of Mehemmed 
IV in Radjab 1058/August 1648, he was one of the 
persons whose wealth was marked for confiscation in 
order to meet the expenses of the accession donatives. 
After a month’s imprisonment in the palace of the 
Grand Vizier, all his wealth and property were 
expropriated. He was again sent into exile, to 
Mikhali¢é, where he was executed in Shawwal 1058/ 
September 1648. A few days before his execution, his 
famous palace in Uskiidar (Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat- 
name, i, 323, 472) had been given to a princess 
married to Fadli Pasha. 
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328, 340-1; Ewliyad Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, i, 273-5, 
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Library, MS T 81, 192, 213-4; Mehmed Thiireyya, 
Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, ii, 191; Muhibbi, Kkulasat al- 
Gthar fi a‘yan al-karn al-hd@di ‘ashar, ii, 122-3; 
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1314, 19; I. H. Uzungarsih, Osmanls tarihi, iii/1, 
Ankara 1957, 217, 230; Hammer-Purgstall, vy, 
323-6, 336, 338 f., 385-7, 405, 446, 458-61; H. J. 
Kissling (ed.), ‘USdgtzdde’s Lebensbeschreibungen 
beriihmter Gelehrter ..., Wiesbaden 1965, no. 89. 
For a popular account of the period, see Ahmed 
Refik, Samér dewri, Istanbul 1927 and idem, 
Kadinlar saljanati, Istanbul 1332. 

(CENGIZ ORHONLU) 

HUSAYN (Huseyn) Erenp1, known as HEZAR- 
FENN (‘{man of] a thousand skills”, i.¢e., “poly- 
math”), Ottoman man of letters of the 11th/ 
17th century, was the son of a certain Dja‘fer, a 
native of Cos (Turkish: Istankéy). After completing 
his education in Istanbul he was for a time in govern- 
ment service as a Treasury official, and then devoted 
himself to writing and teaching. The generally 
accepted date for his death, 1103/1691-2, appears to 
test solely on a deduction of G. Fliigel (Hand- 
schriften ... Wien, ii, 104); since he was already 
about 70 years old in 1671 (Babinger, 228, n. 2), the 
date given by Mehmed Tahir, 1089/1678-9, is more 
likely. 

His works are intrinsically of secondary importance, 
but Hezarfenn himself is of some interest in that for 
his History (no. 1 below) he used Greek and Latin 
sources (as had Katib Celebi (g.v.] some years 
earlier): he had no knowledge of the languages, but 
persuaded two dragomaus of the Porte to translate 
for him (see TM, x, 368, n. 14). Furthermore he was 
known to various European diplomatists and 
orientalists resident in Istanbul: the French ambas- 
sador de Nointel and Antoine Galland (1646-1715), 
the translator of the ‘“‘Arabian Nights” (Journal 
d@’ Antoine Galland, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, ii, 
150-1 and (?) 58); and Count Marsigli (1658-1730), 
who used his Talkhis al-bayan (no. 2 below) when 
compiling the Stato militare del tmpero ottomano 
(Amsterdam 1732), spoke of him as ‘‘persona che 
passava per il pit letterato di Costantinopoli’”’ 
(Babinger, 228, n. 2, and E. Rossi, in OM, xi (1931), 
416, and cf. 420). 

His principal works are: (1) Tankih tawarikh al- 
mulak,a fairly short universal history, composed 
between 1081/1670 and 1083/1673; mainly abridged 
from the works of Djenabi(g.v. in Supp.], Mirkh*and, 
‘Ali, and Katib Celebi {gq.v.], it is in nine sections 
(contents listed in Hammer-Purgstall, ix, 184 f.); the 
part of section four dealing with the Danishmandids 
is translated by A. D. Mordtmann in ZDMG, xxx 
(1876), 468-71; section five, on the Ottomans, reaches 
to 1083/1672; section six, on Ancient Rome, contains a 
chapter on the ‘sayings’ of the philosophers (see 
H. F. v. Diez, in Denkwitirdigheiten von Asien, i, 
71 ff.); section seven deals with the history of the 
Byzantine Empire, section eight with China, the 
East Indies and Ceylon, and section nine (very 
short) with the discovery of America. MSS are 
numerous: Babinger, 229-30; Ist. Kit. TCYK, i/1, 
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no. 11; Karatay, nos. 827-33; see also B. Lewis, in 
Historians of the Middle East, London 1962, 186 f.). 
The work was used by Demetrius Cantemir (1673- 
1723) for his History of the growth and decay of the 
Othman Empire (Eng. tr. from Latin, London 1734) 
(see F. Babinger, in Zeki Velidi Togan’a armagan, 
Istanbul 1950-5, p. 56, 0. 27). 

(2) Talkhis al-bayan fi kawanin Al ‘Uthman, a 
memorandum in 13 chapters, composed in 1080/ 
1669-70, on ‘good government’, partly based on the 
treatises on the same subject by Lutfi Pasha [g.v.] 
and ‘Ayn-i ‘Ali and on the Dustér al-‘amal of Katib 
Celebi; selections ed. R. Anhegger, in TM, x 
(1951-3), 365-93; for the MSS, summary of contents, 
and refs. to Fr. and It. translations, see Babinger, 
230f., and Anhegger, 368f.; for its place in this 
genre of writing, see B. Lewis, Ottoman observers of 
Ottoman decline, in IS, i/1 (1962), 71-87, esp. 81 f. 

(3) Anis al-‘drifin wa-murshid al-salikin, composed 
in 1090/1679, is a collection of moral and political 
precepts illustrated by anecdotes; the unique (?) MS, 
in the Vatican, is described in E. Rossi (Elenco ..., 
76-7). (4) Didmi‘ al-hikdyat, a collection of 38 tales 
(Karatay, no. 2773), may be identical with (3). In 
the field of medicine he wrote (5) Tuhfat al-adib al- 
nafita (MS: Nuruosmaniye 3466) and (6) Lisdn al- 
atibba? ft lughat al-adwiya, an Arabic-Turkish 
dictionary of medical terms (see Adnan Adivar, 
Osmanlt tiirklerinde ilim, Istanbul 1943, 137 f.). 
Bursali Mehmed Tahir mentions also Fihris al- 
arwam (a medical dictionary, similar to (6)), a 
Terdjiime-i lughat-i Hindi, and two treatises on 
mystical subjects, Hezarfenn being an adherent of 
the Nakshbandi order. 

Bibliography: further to references in the 
text: Bursalf Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanli miellifleri, 
iii, 243-5; Babinger, 228-31 (with further referen- 
ces); Bombaci, StLT, 4o1 f. (V. L. Ménace) 
HUSAYN HILMI PASHA (Hiiseyin Hilmi 

Pasa), twice Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, 
was born in Mitylene (Midilli) in 1855. He came from 
a modest background, being the son of Kiitahyalizide 
Mustafa Efendi, an ordinary merchant. After 
receiving a traditional education—first in a medrese, 
then in a riishdiye (secondary school), and learning 
Sikh (Islamic jurisprudence) and French from private 
tutors—Hilmi entered the local bureaucracy in 
1874. 

He remained in Mitylene for a further nine years 
and then saw service in Aydin (1883), Syria (1885) 
and Baghdad (1892); he became governor (wali) of 
the Yemen in 1898. In 1903 he was appointed Inspec- 
tor-General of Macedonia, as one of the officials 
implementing the scheme to reform that province. 
In this post Hilmi won a reputation for honesty, 
efficiency, independence and liberal ideas, both 
among Europeans and among the Young Turks. 

After the constitutional revolution of 1908 Hilmi 
became Minister of the Interior in Kamil Pasha’s 
cabinet. But as a protest against the latter’s action 
in dismissing and appointing two ministers without 
consultation with his colleagues in the cabinet, 
Hilmi restgned on 30 January (O.S.)/12 February 
(N.S.) 1909. However, Kami! himself was ousted 
from power and two days later Hilmi became Grand 
Vizier. 

Hilimi’s first term in office lasted only one month 
and 27 days. He resigned when an insurrection, 
engineered by the Liberal Union (Ahrdr Firkast) 
and reactionary elements against the Committee of 
Union and Progress (Iitthad we Terakki Diem ‘iveti 
[q-2.]), broke out on 31 March (O.S.)/13 April (N.S.) ! 


1go9. He was offered, but refused, a post in the new 
cabinet (Danismend, 3z Mart vak’ast, 30-31). This 
insurrection was crushed by an army from Macedonia 
[see HAREKET ORDuSU] and Hilmi was restored to 
office on 22 April (O.S.)/5 May (N.S.) 1909. His 
second term as Grand Vizier was as inauspicious as 
the first. This time the Committee and the army 
obstructed his government, and he therefore resigned 
on 15/28 December 1909, after making a vain attempt 
to establish his independence from the Committee 
(Usakhgul, ii, 29-30). 

Hilmi Pasha spent the next two and a half years 
in the political wilderness. He made a brief return 
as Minister of Justice in Gh4zi Ahmad Mukhtar 
Pasha’s cabinet in July 1912, but resigned because 
he considered its anti-Unionist policy to be inex- 
pedient while the Empire was at war with Italy and 
faced the threat of war with the Balkan states. He 
was then appointed ambassador to Vienna. It seems 
that the Sultan wanted to recall Hilmi Pasha to 
the Grand Vizierate after the assassination of 
Mahmid Shewket Pasha [g.v.] on 29 May/1z1 June 
1913, but the CUP objected and their will prevailed 
(Danismend, Kronoloji, 406). Hilmi remained in 
Vienna throughout the war and died there on 21 
March/3 April 1922. 

It has been said that Hilmi Pasha’s career suffered 
because of his modest background and education 
(Inal, 1965). Yet the evidence hardly bears this out; 
he rose to high position under both the Palace and 
the constitutional régimes. His career was, however, 
handicapped by his non-partisan and independent 
political attitude. As Inspector-General he anta- 
gonized the Palace and the conservatives; under 
the new régime his political aloofness lost him the 
support of all groups. Hilmi Pasha’s detachment 
would have been a great asset in less turbulent times, 
but in the chaos which followed the re-establishment 
of the constitution, his many talents were destined 
to be wasted and go unrecognized. 

Bibliography: Mahmud Kemal Inal, Osmanis 
devrinde son sadriazamlar, xi, Istanbul 1950, 
1654-1703; Mehmed Cavit, Mesrutiyet devrine ait 
Cavit Beyin hatwalan, in Tanin (Istanbul), 3 
August 1943 ff.; Halid Ziya Usakhgil, Saray ve 
6test, 3 vols., Istanbul 1940-42; Ali Fuat Tiirkgeldi, 
Gériip isittiklerim?, Ankara 1951; Ali Cevat, Ikinet 
mesrutiyetin ilant ve otusbir Mart hddisesi, Ankara 
1960; I. H. Danismend, [zahlt Osmanh tarthi 
kronolojist®, iv, Istanbul 1961; idem, 32 Mart 
vak’ast, Istanbul 1961; Uzungarsili, r908 Ytlinda 
tkinct mesrutiyetin ne suretle ilin edildigine dair 
vesikalar, in Belleten, xx/77 (1956), 103-74; 
Tahsin Pasa, Abdiilhamit ve Yuldiz hatwalan, 
Istanbul 1931; Hiiseyin Cahit Yalcin, Taldt Pasa, 
Istanbul 1943; I. A. Gévsa, Ttirk meshurlart 
ansiklopedist, Istanbul n.d. (1946 ?); F. McCullagh, 
The fall of Abd-ul-Hamid, London 1910; B. Lewis, 
The emergence of modern Turkey, revised ed., London 
1968. See also the contemporary press in Istanbul, 
particularly Tanin, Sabah, [kdam (in Turkish) and 
Stamboul (French). (F, AHMAD) 
HUSAYN KAMIL (1853-1917), Sultan of 

Egypt under the British Protectorate from Decem- 
ber 1914 to October 1917. A son of Khedive Isma‘“il 
[¢.v.], he was born in Cairo. When he was eight years 
old, he entered the school at the Manyal Palace 
specially opened by his father for his sons and the 
sons of notables. In 1867, he accompanied his father 
to Istanbul on a visit to the Ottoman Sultan. Soon 
afterwards he visited Paris, and stayed at the court 
of Napoleon III. He returned briefly to Egypt for 
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the official opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, after 
which he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy, in Florence. In 1870, he 
returned to Egypt for good and was given a succession 
of posts in the administration. As Inspector of the 
Delta, he lived for a while in Tanta and supervised 
the improvement of irrigation canals in that area. 
He also served at various times in the ministries of 
Education, Wagfs, Public Works, Interior and 
Finance. 

In 1879, upon the deposition of his father, Husayn 
Kamil went with him into exile to Naples, where he 
stayed for three years. He returned to Egypt after 
the revolt of ‘Urabi Pasha [q.v.] in 1882. 

During the reigns of Khedive Tawfik (1882-92) 
and of his nephew Khedive ‘Abbas II (1892-1914) he 
devoted most of his time to his private business and 
agricultural interests. He served on the boards of 
many foreign companies such as the Delta Railways. 
His greatest contribution, however, was to the 
improvement of Egyptian agriculture. He founded 
the Khedivial Agricultural Society, which played 
an important réle in the organization of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in 1913. Earlier, he had organized 
agricultural exhibitions in Alexandria (1896) and 
Cairo (1898), as well as a joint industrial-agricultural 
exhibition in 1900. With the help of privately 
subscribed funds, he opened an industrial trade school 
in Damanhir. He was also active in the organization 
of agricultural syndicates. He served briefly as Presi- 
dent of the Consultative Legislative Council and the 
General Assembly, but resigned from both in 1909 
over the crisis regarding the extension of the Suez 
Concession. Until his appointment as Sultan of Egypt 
in December 1914, Husayn Kamil was occupied 
primarily in the management of his extensive 
agricultural holdings and his work for several chari- 
table organizations such as al-Djam‘iyya al-Khay- 
riyya al-Islimiyya and Diam‘iyyat al-Is‘af. 

Turkey, the suzerain power over Egypt, declared 
war on Great Britain in November 1914. Suspicious 
of the young Khedive ‘Abbas II’s sympathies with 
Turkey and familiar with his past activities in support 
of anti-British nationalists in Egypt, the British 
authorities proceeded on 18 December 1914 to 
declare a Protectorate over Egypt [see HIMAya]. 
With this declaration, Turkish sovereignty over 
Egypt was for all practical purposes terminated. 
At the same time, Britain deposed ‘Abbas, then in 
Turkey, from the Khedivial throne of Egypt, and 
appointed Prince Husayn Kamil, the oldest male 
member of the family of Muhammad ‘Ali, Sultan of 
Egypt. 

The acceptance of the sultanate by Husayn Kamil 
in these conditions was, from his point of view, a 
dangerous political step. It met with the opposition 
of the nationalist elements in the country who 
considered Husayn’s acceptance of the sultanate 
under the conditions of a British occupation, military 
government, and protectorate as constituting a 
national humiliation. Many among them viewed 
his acceptance as an act of treason against the 
Muslim Ottoman Empire at war with infidel Britain. 
However, Husayn's refusing the post could have 
endangered the survival of the ruling house in Egypt. 

This situation, together with the difficulties of 
wartime conditions, led to a deterioration of public 
security in the country. A series of terrorist political 
acts aimed against members of the Egyptian govern- 
ment and the Sultan himself were committed in 
1915. Both the Sultan and the wartime Egyptian 
government of Husayn Rushdi Pasha were consi- 
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dered by the extreme nationalists as mere tools in 
the hands of the British occupation authorities to be 
used for the prosecution of the War. They were 
viewed, moreover, by these nationalists as having 
left the pale of the Islamic community and its con- 
sensus (kharadja min al-idjma‘). As greater hardships 
and privations caused by the necessities of war 
affected greater numbers of Egyptians, especially 
in 1916-7, so the public became increasingly alienated 
from this government and from the Sultan. 

Soon after his assumption of the duties of Sultan, 
Husayn Kamil proceeded to remove the remaining 
vestiges and institutional manifestations of Turkish 
sovereignty in Egypt. Thus, when he was presiding 
over a meeting of the Egyptian Council of Ministers 
on 21 December 1914, the decision was taken to 
abolish the office of Kadi of Egypt (the Kadi had 
always been appointed by the Ottoman Sultan in 
Istanbul). 

Yet Husayn KAamil’s relations with the British 
authorities in Egypt were not always amicable or 
close. The British in Egypt looked askance at the 
Sultan’s frequent visits to schools and institutions 
of higher learning, and at his tours of the provinces, 
suspecting that he sought to strengthen his links 
with a nationalist movement. The Sultan on his part 
felt that the material and human demands of the 
British military authorities and the burdens which 
they placed upon the country were too great and that 
they caused undue hardship to a poor people. 
Another cause of this deterioration in the relations 
between Husayn Kamil and the British authorities 
in Egypt was the frustration the Sultan experienced 
under the strong hand of a wartime British govern- 
ment, that was prompted in its policy perhaps 
solely by the needs of the Great War. Thus while the 
British disapproved of the Sultan’s attempts to 
project the image of a popular leader, the Egyptian 
public disapproved of him as a tool of the British. 

Husayn Kamil’s health began to deteriorate in 
1916; he was ill for most of 1917, and died on 9 
October 1917. Earlier his son, Prince Kamal al-Din 
Husayn, had publicly renounced his right to succeed 
to the Egyptian throne. Thus Prince Ahmad Fu’4d 
succeeded Husayn Kamil, later to become King of 
Egypt (1922-36) [see FuU?AD AL-AWWAL]. 

Bibliography: P. G. Elgood, The transit of 

Egypt, London 1928; Muhammad Sa‘id al-Kay- 

lani, al-Sulfan Husayn Kamil, Cairo 1963; Faradj 

Sulayman Fuad, al-Kanz al-thamin lo ‘uzama? 

al-Misriyyin, Cairo 1917, vol. i; Lord Lloyd, 

Egypt since Cromer, London 1932, i, 183-261. 

(P. J. VATIKIOTIS) 

HUSAYN a.-KHALI< [see (AL-)HUSAYN 8B. AL- 
DAHHAK]. 

HUSAYN NIZAM SHAH, the third ruler of 
the Nizam Shahi sultanate of Ahmadnagar, reg. 
961-72/1554-65. He was the eldest son of Burhan I 
Nizim Shah, whose example he followed in adopting 
the Shi‘a forms of worship (for the political impli- 
cations of this in the Deccan see NIZAM SHAHIS); he 
succeeded him as al-Mu’ayyad min ‘ind Allah 
Husayn Shah (regnal title from Burhan-1 maathir; 
no coins of this reign are known) without difficulty, 
having been able to remove other possible claimants 
from Ahmadnagar city during his father’s lifetine, 
but was soon faced with further claims on the 
succession from other sons of Burhan Shah, especially 
‘Abd al-Kadir, who had refused to accept Shi‘ism 
and was supported by the Dakhni faction at court. 
Miran Shah Haydar, a younger half-brother, also 
made an attempt to seize the throne, supported by 
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his father-in-law Kh*adja Djahan of Parenda; 
defeated by Husayn, both eventually took refuge 
with the ‘Adil Shahi sultan in Bidjapur, whom they 
induced to attack Ahmadnagar repeatedly. Even- 
tually the candidature of a fourth prince for the 
Abmadnagar throne, Miran Shah ‘Ali, was espoused 
by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who also coveted the fortres- 
ses of Kaliyani and Shdélapur [¢q.v.]. Thus began an 
almost constant warfare between.the ‘Adil Shahi and 
the Nizam Sh&hi sultanates; the other sultanates, 
Barar, Golkonda and Bidar, were drawn into the 
conflicts by one side or the other—alliances were 
flexible—, but more significant was the participation 
of the ruler of Vidjayanagara, Ram Ray, brought in 
by the Bidjapur ruler to strengthen his hand against 
Ahmadnagar. The excesses of this Hindi ruler and 
his troops against Islam, and his demands from his 
allies after each campaign, caused Muslim rivalries 
to be set aside, and Husayn entered into an offensive 
alliance with the other Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
whereby Ram Ray was beaten, and the Vidjayana- 
gara empire broken up, at the battle of Talikifa 
(g.v.] in 972/1565; here the centre was commanded 
by Husayn, whose courage won the day against 
enormous odds. Half a year later Husayn died in 
his capital. 

His whole reign was spent in almost continual 
warfare, mostly with Bidjapur, and little could be 
done to stabilize the internal affairs of the kingdom; 
he was undoubtedly a courageous and intelligent 
soldier, and he left behind him a reputation also for 
piety and justice. There is little evidence of cultural 
progress in Ahmadnagar during his reign, although 
it is known that after the defeat of Vidjayanagara 
the Ahmadnagar court was enriched by the migration 
of poets and painters from Hampi, encouraged no 
doubt by Husayn’s brilliant daughter Cand Bibi. 

Husayn Nizam Swau u, the fifth sultan of 
the dynasty, succeeded his insane father Murtada I 
in 996/1588, after having brought about his death 
by confining him in an overheated bathroom. He 
was a drunkard, debauched and bloodthirsty, and 
effective power was in the hands of Mirza Khan the 
wakil, The following year Husayn was deposed in 
favour of his cousin Ismail. 

Husayn NizAm SHAH 111, the last sultan, was 
raised to the throne in 1041/1632 as a boy of ten by 
the Habshi Fath Khan. He was captured by the 
Mughals in the fall of Ahmadnagar and imprisoned 
in Gwaliyar. 

Bibliography: See bibliography to NizAm 
SHAHIS. (J. Burton-Pace) 
Dret1 HUSAYN PASHA (d. 1069/1659), Otto- 

man general, was probably born at Yefiishehir 
(near Bursa). While serving in the Palace as a 
baltadji [q.v.], he attracted the attention of Murad IV 
by a display of physical strength (Na‘ima, vi, 399 f.); 
he became an intimate (mukarreb) of the Sultan and 
rose to be first Kii¢iik and then Biiyiik Mir-akhér 
(Grand Master of the Horse, see MIR-AKHOR). On 
4 Muharram 1044/30 June 1634 he was appointed 
Grand Admiral (Kapudan Pasha [q.v.]), with the 
rank of vizier, and as such was present on the Erivan 
(Rew4n [q.v.]) campaign of 1045/1635. On the way 
back, at Diyarbekr, he was appointed governor of 
Egypt (Djumada 1045/October 1635, see Solakzade, 
763). He was recalled in Rabi‘ I 1047/July-August 
1637, charged with maladministration, and his 
property was confiscated (Silahdar, Ta?rikk, i, 179); 
but he soon recovered his old influence over the 
Sultan, who, on the march to Baghdad (1048/1638), 
appointed him beglerbegi of Anadolu. He distinguished 
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himself during the siege, and after the army’s return 
to Istanbul Murdd IV made him a “vizier of the 
dome” (kubbe wesiri [q.v.]) in order that he might 
continue to enjoy his company. Engaging in the 
intrigues at the capital he helped to procure the fall 
of (Tabanf-yass!) Mehmed Pasha [g.v.], whom he 
succeeded as kaimmakam ([q.v.], deputy of the 
Grand Vizier) on 20 Sha‘ban 1049/16 December 1639 
(Naima, iii, 421ff.). He prudently avoided any 
action which might arouse the hostility of the Grand 
Vizier, Kemankesh Kara Mustafa Pasha, and upon 
the accession of Sultan Ibrahim was again appointed 
Kapudan Pasha, in Shawwal 1049/February 1640 
(Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, ii, 221), and seven months 
later military governor of Oczakow (Ozi [g.v.]). In 
1051/1641 he was in command at the unsuccessful 
siege of Azov (Azak ([g.v.]), then held by the Cossacks. 
He was thereafter appointed in succession wéli of 
Bosnia (Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1051/February 1642), Baghdad 
(in 1054/1644), and Budin (from Sha‘ban 1054/ 
October 1644). 

After the outbreak of the war with Venice he was 
sent to Crete as muhafiz of the fortress of Canea 
(Khanya), where he landed on 15 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
1055/2 January 1645. On the death of the Ottoman 
commander-in-chief in Djumada II 1056/August 
1646, Husayn Pasha was appointed to succeed him. 
Before the year was out he captured the important 
town of Rhethymnos/Resmo, and next spring 
(RabiS I 1057/April 1647) he embarked on the 
investment of Candia [see KANDIYA], which was to 
last 22 years, During his thirteen years in Crete he 
distinguished himself by his personal courage and 
prudently sought to win over the Greek population 
of the island. On 2 Djumada I 1066/28 February 
1656 Husayn Pasha was appointed Grand Vizier and 
the seal of office was despatched to him, but the 
appointment was cancelled as a result of the Janiss- 
ary mutiny a week later (the so-called Cinar Wak‘asl, 
see MEHEMMED Iv), and in late 1068/middle of 1658 
Husayn Pasha was recalled from the command in 
Crete. The Grand Vizier Képriilii Mehmed Pasha, 
hoping to rid himself of a popular rival, alleged that 
he had misappropriated military funds and shown 
lack of energy in the siege of Kandiya, but Husayn 
Pasha’s own supporters procured his appointment, 
for the third time, as Kapudan Pasha (14 Shawwal 
1068/15 July 1658). On 7 Rabi‘ I 1069/3 December 
1658 he was made beglerbegi of Rimeli, but within 
weeks, as a result of the intrigues of his enemies, was 
recalled to Istanbul to face a charge of extortion; he 
was imprisoned in Yedi-kule and executed. 

Bibliography: the Ottoman chronicles: 

Na‘im, iii-vi, passim; Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, ii, 

and Takwim al-tawarikh, passim; Peéewi, ii, 438, 

440, 447; Hammer-Purgstall, v and vi; Zinkeisen, 

GOR, v and vi; IA, s.v. Hiiseyin Pasa, pp. 650-4 

(of which the above is an abridgement), with 

further references. (IsMET PARMAKSIZOGLU) 

‘AmUpjJa-ZADE HUSAYN PASHA (d. 1114/1702), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, was a nephew of 
K6priilii Mehmed Pasha [see K6PRULU], his nickname 
‘Amiidja-zade, T. ‘Amdja-zade ‘‘uncle’s son’, 
being given to him by his cousin Fadil Ahmed Pasha. 
He was present on the campaign against Vienna in 
1094/1683 (Silahdar, Ta°vtkh, ii, 67), but after the 
defeat and execution of the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustafa Pasha he, with other officials, was sent 
under guard to the Porte (op. cit., ii, 123); he was 
appointed governor of Shehr-i Zir (op. ctf., ii, 125), 
but very soon afterwards was transferred as military 
governor (mukafiz) of Cardak, opposite Gallipoli. In 
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Sha‘ban 1100/May 1689 he was appointed muhafiz, 
with the rank of vizier, of Sedd al-Bahr at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles (op. cit., ii, 433). In 
Sha‘ban 1102/May 1691 he was summoned to 
Istanbul to act as kaimmakam ([q.v.], deputy for the 
Grand Vizier) (op. cit., ii, 570); in Djumada I 1103/ 
January-February 1692 he was dismissed and sent 
back to his Dardanelles post, but was recalled to 
serve as k@immakam again from Djumada I- 
Shawwal 1105/January-June 1694 (op. cit., ii, 738). 

In Djumada I 1106/December 1694 he was 
appointed Kapudan Pasha (Grand Admiral) and 
ordered to proceed immediately to recover Chios 
(T. Sakiz [g.v.]), recently occupied by the Venetians 
(Safwet, Kapudén Mazamorta Husayn Pasha, 
Istanbul 1327, 87f., 93ff.; Silahdar Findikhh 
Mehmet Aga, Nusretndme, ed. I. Parmaksizoglu, ijt, 
Istanbul 1962, 10). In two engagements fought off 
the Koyun Adalari (Spalmadori Islands) in the Bay 
of Chios in Djumada II-Radjab 1106/February 1695 
he defeated the Venetians, who immediately 
abandoned the island (M. Galibert, Histoire de 
Venise, Paris 1847, 431 f.; Nusretndme, ift, 11-18). 
At the end of Ramadan 1106/May 1695, Husayn 
Pasha was appointed mukafiz of Chios, but a few 
months later (in Rabi‘ I 1107/November 1695) was 
sent as governor to Adana and after one year (in 
Rabi‘ I 1108/September-October 1696) he appears as 
muhafiz of Belgrade. The advice which he gave in 
the council of war held there in Muharram 1109/ 
August 1697 was overridden; but after the disastrous 
battle of Zenta [g.v.] and the death of the Grand 
Vizier (Elmas) Mehmed Pasha [g.v.], Mustafa II 
summoned him to the Ottoman camp to succeed him. 

Next year, while the peace negotiations were 
proceeding at Carlowicz [see KaRLoFta], Husayn 
Pasha remained with the army at Belgrade, prepared 
for action in case of a breakdown in the discussions. 
After the conclusion of peace (Radjab r110/January 
1699), Husayn Pasha remained in office for less than 
three years: the growing influence over the Sultan 
of Fayd Allah Efendi [see musTaFA 11] and his own 
poor health led him to resign office on 11 Rabi‘ II 
1114/4 September 1702. He retired to his estate at 
Silivri, where he died very shortly afterwards 
(29 Rabi‘ II/22 September). 

The sources agree that Husayn Pasha was an 
honest and efficient statesman (P. Lucas, Voyage 
au Levant, The Hague 1709, ii, 154; Marquis de 
Bonnac, Mém. hist. sur Vambassade de France a 
Constantinople, ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1894, 114, 116) 
and a patron of learning (to whom Na‘ima [g.v.] 
dedicated his History). His summer residence 
(yal) at Anadolu Hisar (see H. Saladin and R. 
Mesguich, Le yali des Keuprulit a Anatoli-Hissar, 
Paris 1915), the oldest surviving wooden residence 
of Istanbul, forms one of the sights of the Bosphorus. 
He built a mosque and a medrese at Saradjkhane in 
Istanbul (Hadikat al-djawamt‘, i, 91 f.), beside which 
he is buried; the library of this foundation (456 MSS) 
is now kept at the Siileymaniye. 

Bibliography: further to references in the 
article: Silahdar, Tavikh, ii, 615, 619, and 
Nusretname (mostly in MS), passim; Rashid, 
T@rikh, Istanbul 1153, i, 153%., I7IV., 192Vv., 
207v. ff., 211r., 225v., 228r.ff., 26zr.ff., 264v., 
273r., ii, 180v.; Shanizade, Tarikh, iv, 104; 
Hammer-Purgstall, vi and vii (passim); IA, s.v. 
Hiiseyin Pasa, pp. 646-50 (of which the above is 
an abridgement), with further references. 

(ORHAN F. K6pRULU) 
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(1758-1803), Ottoman Kapudan Pasha of Circassian 
origin. Since he was 46 years old at his death in 1803, 
he must have been born in 1758. He was presented 
to Sultan Mustafa III by the Sildaékday Ibrahim 
Pasha, in 1181/1767-8. Although it has been asserted 
that he was the foster-brother of Selim III (Kharifa-i 
Kapudanan-i deryda, 105), it seems more likely that 
his first duty in the palace was in the service of 
Prince Mehmed (b. 1767), the brother of Selim III 
(Wasif, Ta°rtkh, MS Ali Emiri (Millet Kiitiip.) 609, 
fol. 197a; Diewdet, Ta°rikh, vii, 266). 

Kiitiik Hiiseyin was for a long period one of the 
servants of the sultan’s Privy Chamber and was then 
transferred to the treasury department. On the day 
of Selim III’s accession (7 April 1789), he was 
transferred to the Privy Chamber as chamberlain 
(mabeyndji) and six months later became Head 
Valet (Bask ¢cokaddr). Attracting the attention of 
Selim III during the course of the discussions with 
the French Ambassador, Sébastiani, and Ishak 
Pasha about the establishment of the ‘‘New Order” 
(Nizgam-i djedid [q.v.]) Hiiseyin Agha was appointed 
Lord High Admiral with the rank of vizier in place 
of Giridli Hiiseyin Pasha on 10 March 1792. On 
29 May 1792 he married Esma Sultan, the daughter 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid I. 

During the twelve years in which Kiidiik Hiiseyin 
Pasha held the office of Kapudan Pasha, he strove to 
reform the Ottoman navy. He brought about a 
classification of the flagships, an increase in captains’ 
salaries, an ordering of the hierarchy of ranks, a 
system for the education of non-commissioned 
officers, who remained on the ships in the winter 
season, the creation of a body of skilled workmen 
and the training of captains in navigation and naval 
science. With the help of English and French 
engineers and technicians he endeavoured to make 
the Ottoman navy and dockyards comparable to 
those in Europe. For all this he has been accounted 
the founder of the new Ottoman fleet. 

Kiitiik Hiiseyin Pasha is remembered also for the 
struggle which he waged against the Mediterranean 
pirates, who molested Turkish merchantmen and 
from time to time attacked the western Anatolian 
coasts. He set out with the fleet in spring 1792 to the 
Aegean for the purpose of bringing to account 
Lambro Canziani (Katsoni), a Knight of St. 
George, who was operating in the Mediterranean 
with 15 ships. Kiitiik Hiiseyin Pasha intended to 
catch him at Lagia (Porte-Kale). His first encounter 
on this expedition was with one of the pirates, Kara- 
Katzanis (Karakaéan), in the neighbourhood of the 
islands of Milos (Degirmenlik) and Hydra (Camlfdja) 
(Nejat Goytint, Kapdan-i derya Kiictik Hiiseyin 
Pasa, in Tarih Dergist, ii/3-4 (1952), 35-50). Having 
taken prisoner Kara-Katzanis and 23 of the pirates 
with him, he then blockaded Lambro on the coast of 
Maina in the Morea, but was unable to take the pirate 
chieftain, who escaped to the island of Cerigo (Cuha). 
Finally, at the end of September 1792, he returned 
to Istanbul with some pirate ships, equipment and 
prisoners. Kiitiik Hltiseyin Pasha pursued these 
activities in the Mediterranean until the autumn of 
1797. During the course of the battles with the 
corsairs of Malta in the neighbourhood of Crete, he 
attacked many of the small islands as well. 

Although Kiitiik Hiiseyin Pasha was much in 
favour with the sultan and the people, his harsh, 
rough temperament annoyed the Grand Vizier 
“Izzet Mehmed Pasha and certain other leading men, 
who procured that he was sent away from Istanbul, as 
commander of the forces at Vidin against the rebel 
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Pazvandoghlu ‘Othman {g.v.] (10 April 1798). Under his 
command on this expedition were some of the leading 
men of Anatolia, such as Kara ‘Othmdnoghlu and 
Djabbar-zade, as well as the wélis of Rumelia and 
Anatolia, and Tepedelenli ‘Ali Pasha. Kii¢iik Hiiseyin 
Pasha first captured the places in the vicinity of 
Vidin which had fallen into the hands of Pazvand- 
oghlu and finally besieged Vidin itself, both by land 
and, with a small fleet, from the Danube. He met 
with unexpected resistance, however, and through 
lack of men and supplies and inability to receive 
money in time, he failed to bring the siege to a 
successful conclusion. Finally, when Kiitiik Hiiseyin 
Pasha was himself wounded and no longer able to 
prosecute the siege of Vidin because of the French 
landing in Egypt, Pazvandoghlu ‘Othman offered 
his submission to the Ottoman government. Kiidéiik 
Hiiseyin Pasha then returned to Istanbul. He sailed 
to Alexandria, with the fleet which he had prepared, 
in the summer of 1799. Although not showing much 
activity at first, he joined with the British fleet in 
the next year in transferring troops to Egypt; and 
following the signing of the agreement of 20 June 
1801, whereby the French were to evacuate Egypt, 
he entered Cairo on 10 July 1801. He caused the 
khufba to be read in the name of Selim III and was 
active in the punishment of some Mamluk beys. 
Although this latter activity lead to coolness in his 
relations with some of the British admirals, the 
affair was closed by his return to Istanbul. 

Kii¢iik Hiiseyin Pasha went out on Mediterranean 
campaigns in 1802 and 1803, but in November of the 
latter year illness forced him to return to Istanbul. 
He died on 7 December 1803, in the residence of 
Esma Sultan at Kurugeshme on the Bosphorus, and 
was buried by the tomb of Mihrishah WaAlide Sultan 
in Eyyib. His epitaph was written by the chronicler 
Wasif Efendi. Kii¢iik Hiiseyin Pasha built a fountain 
(€eshme) in Kasimpasha in 1797. 
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Efendi (Siileymaniye) 2152; Ahmed Efendi (Sirr 
Katibi), III. Selim risndmesi, ed. Tahsin Oz in 
Tarith Vesikalars Dergisi, 15 (Istanbul 1944); 
Niri, Ta?vikh, MS Asir Efendi (Siileymaniye) 239; 
Wasif, Ta?rikk, MS Ali Emiri (Millet Lib.) 608 and 
609; Djewdet, Ta°vikh, v (1278), vi (1286), vii 
(1309), passim; Mehmed Hafid, Sefinet al-wiizera>, 
MS Hafid Efendi (Siileymaniye) 245; Ahmed 
‘Ata’, Endertin tarikhi, Istanbul 1293; Enver Z. 
Karal, Selim III. in hatt-1 hitimdyunlar:r, Ankara 
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1831; A. F. Miller, Mustafa Pasha Bayraktar, Mos- 
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noted for his leadership in the suppression of the 
Janissaries in 1826, was born at Edirne in r1190/ 
1776-7. His father, Hadjdji Mustafa, believed to be 
from Ruséuk {9.v.], moved to Bender {9.v.], where 
Husayn enlisted in the 9th Janissary béhik {q.v.] and 
reached Istanbul in 1203/1788-9. He had begun his 
career as a porter, then took part in the campaign 
against Russia in 1807-12. Husayn became an usta 
(sergeant) and associated with (Silahdar) ‘Ali Pasha, 
who recommended Husayn to Mahmiid II between 
1811 and 1817 when ‘Ali was the sultan’s sword- 
bearer (Diewdet, Ta?rikh, xii, 72; Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, 
ii, 561-2). Thanks to ‘Ali Pasha’s influence and 
despite the enmity of Halet Efendi (q.v.], Husayn 
became zaghardji bashi (q.v.] and colonel of the 64th 
regiment, 4.¢., the third most senior of the Janissaries, 
on 23 Safar 1238/10 November. 1822, three days 
before Halet Efendi’s dismissal. Benefiting from 
Mahmid II’s promotion of trustworthy officers, he 
rose to be kul ketkhudast on 10 Rabi‘ II 1238/25 
December 1822 and Agha (commander) of the 
Janissaries on 14 Djumada II 1238/26 February 1823. 
Husayn had great influence as Agha during the 
Grand Vizierate of his patron Silahdar ‘Ali Pasha 
(from 10 March-13 December 1823). He soon 
banished, retired or executed many subversive 
Janissaries, and won others to his cause. Made a 
Vizier for these services in the autumn of 1823, he 
became known as Agha Pasha. To shield him from 
reprisals by the Janissaries, Mahmiid II replaced him 
as Agha on 20 Safar 1239/26 October 1823, and 
appointed him governor of Bursa and Kodjaeli and 
commander of the European Bosphorus forts, so 
that he was available nearby in case of need. 
Husayn strongly supported reform, including 
Mahmid II’s abortive Eshkindji (q.v.] reorganization 
of the Janissaries in May-June 1826. He led the loyal 
artillerymen and infantry who quickly shattered the 
resistance of the Janissaries along Diwan Yolu and 
at their barracks in Et Meydani, and finally put an 
end to their uprising on Thursday 15 June 1826. 
Husayn, retaining his positions, also became 
ser‘asker [q.v.] of the new army (‘asakir-i manstre-i 
muhammadiyye) whose formation was decreed 
simultaneously with the Janissaries’ abolition on 
Ir Dhu ’1l-Ka‘da 1241/17 June 1826. Replaced as 
ser‘asker by Khusrew Pasha [q.v.] on 9 May 1827, 
Husayn regained command on 20 May 1828 and set 
out with the new army for the Russian front four 
days later. He defended his headquarters at Shumla, 
but was unable to prevent the loss of the forts of the 
lower Danube to Russia. Reshid Mehmed Pasha took 
command in the spring of 1829, when Husayn 
became muhafiz (fortress commander) of Rus¢uk, 
then governor of Edirne. He was again ser‘asker 
{with the style of ‘‘governor of Egypt, Abyssinia and 
Crete’) from 12 April to 31 August 1832, but was 
dismissed after his forces were defeated by Ibrahim 
Pasha [q.v.] of Egypt at Hims on 8-9 July and at the 
Baylan [qg.v.] pass on 29 July 1832. As he was friendly 
with Milosh of Serbia, he served twice as muhafiz of 
Vidin, from 4 August 1833 to early February 1844, 
and from October 1846 until his death on 25 April 
1849. In October 1839 Husayn sought his guest H. 
von Moltke’s advice on new fortifications there. 
After 1878, his son ‘Ali Shewket Pasha had his 
remains removed from the fortress of Vidin and 
reburied in the Topkapu cemetery in Istanbul. 
Husayn was powerfully built, fearless and intelli- 
gent, and, despite his illiteracy, favoured reform, 
Among the buildings he commissioned are the 
Ser‘askerate fire tower (now in the grounds of 
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Istanbul University), military hospitals in Edirne 
and Vidin, a fountain in Khasskéy, a stone clock 
tower at Mirgin, the water system and a stone 
bridge at Shumla, and a mosque and school in 
Silistre. 
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(H. A. REED) 

HApjpji HUSAYN PASHA, known as MEZZO- 
MORTO, Algerian corsair and Ottoman admiral 
(d. 1113/1701); he owes his Italian nickname ‘“‘half- 
dead’”’ (in Turkish ‘mezemorta’) to the fact that as a 
young man he had been wounded, apparently 
fatally, in a sea-fight with the Spaniards. 

Nothing certain is known about his origin: accord- 
ing to A. de La Motraye (Voyages, La Haye 1727, i, 
206) he was born in Majorca. He first appears, as a 
well-known corsair, in 1674 (Grammont, Relations 
entre la France et la Régence d@’ Alger au XV IT siécle, 
Algiers 1955, 52), and gradually made himself one 
of the most prominent figures of Algiers. When the 
French fleet under Duquesne bombarded Algiers in 
the summer of 1683, Husayn, with other corsair 
captains, was handed over as a hostage by the Dey 
(dayi) Baba Hasan, but he persuaded the French 
admiral to send him back on shore. He led an in- 
surrection against Baba Hasan, killed him, and had 
himself elected Dey. Opening fire on the French 
fleet, he obliged Duquesne to raise the blockade; in 
1684 he made peace with Louis XIV (Grammont, 83; 
E. Plantet, Correspondance des Deys d’ Alger avec la 
cour de France, 1579-1833, Paris 1889, 84; Zinkeisen, 
GOR, v, 51 f.). 

In 1686 the Ottoman government summoned him, 
as beglerbegi of Algiers, to send ships for the campaign 
in the Morea. The peace with France was soon 


broken, and when the French fleet bombarded 
Algiers again in 1688, Husayn retaliated by attacking 
the French coasts and shipping. In 1689, the Porte 
had decided to appoint Husayn Pasha Grand 
Admiral of the Ottoman fleet (Kapudan Pasha [q.v.]); 
but before the summons reached Algiers, Husayn 
Pasha’s power there had been seriously shaken by 
internal dissensions; he was obliged to flee to Tunis, 
and thence to Istanbul (and the post of Kapudan 
Pasha was given to Misirlizade Ibrahim Pasha). 

In rroz/1690 Husayn Pasha was appointed to 
command the Danube fleet, with orders to support 
the operations for the recovery of Vidin [g.v.J]; he 
later commanded in the Black Sea; and in 1104/1691, 
a time when anxiety was growing over the threat of 
Venetian action in the Aegean, was made sandjak-begs 
of Rhodes, with command of the Imperial galleons 
(kalytin). When in 1106/1694 the Venetians occupied 
Chios (Turkish: Sakiz [g.v.]), Husayn Pasha played a 
prominent part in the two engagements (Radjab 1106/ 
February 1695) which led to the recovery of the 
island (Safwet, Koyun Adalart diiindeki detiiz harbt 
ve Sakizin kurtarilisht, in TOEM, i/3 (1326), 150-77). 

In Ramadan 1106/May 1695 Husayn Pasha was 
rewarded with the post of Kapudan Pasha, In 
succession to (‘Amidjazade) Husayn Pasha [g.v.] 
(Silahdar Findikhl Mehmet Aga, Nusretndme, ed. 
I. Parmaksizoglu, i/1, Istanbul 1962, 28-9), and 
turned all his efforts to the expulsion of the Venetians 
from the Aegean: in Safar 1107/September 1695 he 
defeated, off Lesbos (Midilli), a Venetian fleet bound 
for Chios and Cos; in the course of operations in the 
Morea in 1696 he brought the Venetian fleet to battle 
between Andros and Euboea; on 15 Dhu ’I-Hidjdija 
1108/5 July 1697 he defeated a Venetian fleet under 
Alessandro Molino off Tenedos and again, on 14 
Safar 1109/3 September 1697, off Andros. On 15 
Rabi‘ I x110/21 September 1698 he brought the 
Venetian fleet under Giacomo Cornaro to battle off 
Lesbos: Western sources (Zinkeisen, GOR, v, 183) 
depict the engagement as a Venetian, Turkish 
sources (Silahdar; Rashid, ii, 440) as an Ottoman 
victory. 

Husayn Pasha did not live long after the con- 
clusion of the peace of Carlowitz: in 1113/1701 (the 
exact date is uncertain; his successor as Kapudan 
Pasha, ‘Abd al-Fettéh Pasha, was appointed in 
Rabi‘ I 1113/August 1701) he died on the island of 
Paros and was buried on Chios (Istanbul, Basvekalet 
Arsivi, Miihimme defteri no. 111, p. 644; A. de La 
Motraye, i, 210). 

Husayn Pasha’s services to the Ottoman Empire 
were not confined to the winning of battles; he also 
played an important part in the reform and streng- 
thening of the Ottoman fleet and in the regularizing 
of the naval service by a code of regulations (kdntn- 
name) which he drew up (see I. H. Uzungarsili, 
Osmanls devletinin merkes ve bahriye teskilatt, Ankara 
1948, 498-9, 523, etc.). 

Bibliography: further to references in the 
article: Ramiz Pasha-zade Mehmed ‘Izzet, 
Kharija-i Kapudanan-i Deryd, Istanbul 1249, 77, 
78; Kazasker Mehmed Hafid, Seftnetié ’l-viizera, ed. 
I. Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1952, 42; Silahdar, 
Nusreiname (mainly in MS; ed. I. Parmaksizoglu, 
i/1, Istanbul 1962, 116-20, i/2, 1963, 237-9, 241, 
i/3, 1964, 267-8, 333-6, 350, 352), and Ta*rikh, 
ii, 505, 541, 546, 553, 637, 790; Rashid, ii, 
105, 126, 279, 320, 356, 359, 406; J. P. de Tourne- 
fort, A voyage into the Levant, London 1718, i, 378, 
ii, 36; D. Cantemir, The history of the ... Othman 
Empire, London 1734, ii, 399ff.; Hammer- 
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Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 377, 392 f., 417, xiii, 14, 

671., 72; Safwet, Kapudan Mezemorta Husayn 

Pasha, Istanbul 1327; Aziz Samih IIter, Simdlt 

Afrika’da Tiirkler, Istanbul 1937, ii, 7, 10 ff., 143; 

Fevzi Kurdoglu, Tirklerin deniz muhdrebeleri, 

Istanbul 1940, ii, section 6; JA, s.v. Mezemorta 

Hiiseyin Pasa (of which the above is an abridge- 

ment), with further references. (C. ORHONLU) 

HUSAYN RAHMY, in modern Turkish HUsEYIN 
RauMi GURPINAR (1864-1944), Turkish novelist 
and short story writer, who although outside 
all the literary currents and movements of his time, 
remained the most popular writer from the 18g90’s 
until the late 1920’s. 

Husayn Rahmi was born in the Ayaspasa quarter 
of Istanbul on 17 August 1864, the son of Mehmed 
Sa‘id Pasha, an aide to Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The 
family came originally from Aydin, He lost his 
mother at the age of three, when his father was 
serving in Crete. He attended primary and secondary 
schools in Istanbul and later the Makhredj-i aklam, 
where government clerks were trained. At the same 
time he was taught French by a private tutor. In 
1878 he entered the School for Political Science 
(Miilkiye), but left after two years because of ill- 
health. He became a government official and served 
in the Ministries of Justice and Public Works until 
1908, when he resigned to devote all his time to 
literature. In 1912 he moved to Heybeliada, where 
later he built a villa from the income of his novels 
(an unprecedented event in the Turkish world of 
letters); there he lived a secluded life until his death 
in 1944, interrupted only by a trip to Egypt in 1933 
and by occasional periods in Ankara, where he was a 
deputy between 1936-43. 

Husayn Rahmi began his first experiments as a 
writer at the age of twelve and saw his first writing 
in print at the age of twenty (Bir gend kizin dudze-i 
shikayeti, in Dijeride-i Hawdadith, of 24 November 
1884). He published his first short story, Istanbulda 
bir Frenk in the same paper, on 29 November 1889. 

He wrote his first novel Shik in 1886 and sent the 
first part to Ahmed Midhat, the leading popular 
novelist, publicist and journalist of the time, who 
immediately recognized his talent and invited him, 
by a flattering open letter published in his newspaper 
Terdjiiman-i Hakikat, to come and see him in his 
office. He urged him to complete the novel, which 
was serialized in the newspaper in 1887 and then 
published in book form in 1889. Ahmed Midhat took 
him onto the staff of his newspaper and the young 
writer began to fill the columns of the paper with a 
flood of articles (mainly didactic), short stories and 
novels, mostly translated from the French (Paul 
Bourget, Emile Gaboriau, Paul de Kock, etc.). In 
1894 Husayn Rahmi left the Terdjiiman-i Hakikat 
and joined the staff of the Ikddm, where several of 
his novels were to be serialized. 

After the publication of his novel Miirebbiye in 
1897 in Ikdam his distinct literary personality was 
recognized by the critics and his popularity was 
secured. This occurred, strangely enough, just at the 
time when the exclusive and fashionable Therwet-i 
Fiiniin (q.v.] literary movement with its slogan ‘art 
for art’s sake’ was at its zenith. 

Husayn Rahmi is the author of some 40 novels, 
several volumes of short stories, a few minor plays 
and a number of translations. Most of his articles, 
polemics, criticisms and a few short stories and 
novels published in various newspapers have not yet 
appeared in book form. His major novels, typical of 
his genre are: (1) Shik (The Snob, 1888), his first 
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novel, a sketch on the type of some of his later novels 
(nos. 4, 6, 8) where the ‘Westernizing snob’, the blind 
imitator of European manners and customs, is ridi- 
culed; (2) ‘Zffet (1897), the story of a well educated 
young girl who, falling into great poverty, struggles 
to save her honour in the face of most difficult 
circumstances; (3) Mufallaka (The Divorcee, 1898, 
German translation Die Geschiedene by Imhoff 
Pascha, 1907), describes the tragic consequences of 
chronic quarrels between a daughter-in-law and her 
mother-in-law; (4) Mirebbiye (The Governess, 1898) : 
Dehri Efendi, a retired civil servant and a blind 
admirer of ‘Western ways of life’ hires a Frenchwoman 
to ‘educate’ his two sons and his grandson. She settles 
in his sea-side villa and soon dominates and disrupts 
the whole household by seducing all the male members 
of the family, ending up with Dehri Efendi himself; 
(5) Bir Mu‘adele-i Sewda (A Love Equation, 1899) 
is a strong social criticism directed against the 
traditional custom of parents choosing their future 
sons- and daughters-in-law without regard for their 
children’s wishes; (6) Metres (The Mistress, 1900), 
another satire against ‘Westernizing snobs’ of the 
turn of the century with the unusual inclusion of a 
woman snob; (7) Tesdadif (Chance Meeting, 1900) 
exposes with satirical humour all the tricks of the 
traditional fortune-teller who used to pester the 
lower and lower-middle class families of Istanbul; 
(8) Shipsevdi (Always in Love, serialised partly in 
Ikdam in 1901, suspended by the censor, published 
in full in Sabah in 1908, first published in book 
form 1912, German translation Der Liebeskranke 
Bey by Muhsiné, 1916) usually considered his 
masterpiece, is a further development of the theme 
already treated in his earlier novels. This is a power- 
ful character study of a snob. Meftiin Bey is a flippant 
young man. On his father’s death, his rich uncle 
sends him to Paris, where he learns only to live the 
life of Parisian idlers. When his uncle dies, he has 
to rush to Istanbul, to be the head uf a crowded 
konak in the country. He immediately begins to 
reorganize the house alla franca (‘Alafranga’ was the 
original title of the novel when it was first partly 
serialized in Ikdam in 1901) and to re-educate the 
whole houshold, imposing on them European dress, 
food, manners, etc.; (9) Ghul Yabani (The Ogre, 1912) 
and (10) Djadi (The Witch, 1912), both satirizing 
the superstitious beliefs and naive credulity of some 
people of the period; (11) Tebessiim-i Elem (A Sad 
Smile, serialization in Ikdém suspended in 1914, 
published in book form 1923), an interesting analysis 
of awkward relations between men and women of the 
period; (12) Son Arzu (The Last Wish, 1918), the 
unhappy life of a young girl forced to marry a man 
she does not love; (13) Diehennemlik (The Damned, 
1919), against the marrying of young girls to elderly 
men; (14) Hakka Sighindik (God Preserve Us!, 
1919), the sufferings of the lower and lower-middle 
classes during the years of the 1914-18 War in Istan- 
bul; (15) Tutushmush Géniiller (Hearts Aflame, 1922) 
and (16) Billir Kalb (A Heart of Crystal, 1924), both 
on the problem of the emancipation of women in 
post-war Istanbul; (17) Meykhanede Hanimlar 
(Ladies in a Tavern, 1924), a warning against the 
‘excesses and misunderstanding’ of the emancipation 
of women; (18) Ben Deli Miyim? (Am I Mad?, 1925) 
where most of the controversial philosophical topics 
of the post-war period are discussed; (19) Utanmaz 
Adam (The Shameless Man, 1930), a social satire in 
the form of a character study of a man who succeeds 
in life by completely ignoring all rules of =he moral 
code. 
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Husayn Rahmi’s short stories (about 70) have been 
collected in eight volumes. 

Husayn Rahmi occupies a unique place in the 
history of pre-Republican Turkish literature. Unlike 
most of his contemporaries he did not follow any 
earlier Turkish or French model; but assimilating 
very soon various influences he developed a powerful 
independent literary personality. As an admirer of 
the prolific popular writer Ahmed Midhat (1844-1912) 
he owes a great deal in his narrative technique, 
conversation, imitation of the minorities, handling 
of certain episodes, even for the preference of certain 
topics, to the traditions of the Turkish popular arts 
and literature (i.e. karagéz, meddah, tulu‘at technique 
in ortaoyunu and folk tales of various kinds). 
Whereas in Ahmed Midhat these elements are used 
freely and loosely with a mixture of such French 
influences as Alexandre Dumas pére, Husayn Rahmi 
polishes them and assimilates them for his own 
purpose, blending them successfully with the tech- 
nique of the French realists and naturalists, parti- 
cularly Maupassant and Zola. This combination of the 
célourful Turkish popular tradition of story telling, 
the careful study of the naturalist technique, an 
accurate observation of the life and types of Istanbul 
lower and lower-middle class families, a penetrating 
analysis of the burning social problems of his time, 
an acute sense of humour and satire, made Husayn 
Rahmi the most original of all Turkish novelists 
until the 1930’s. 

Husayn Rahmi’s novels and short stories are 
almost of documentary value. The everyday life of 
families and individuals and their development witnin 
the disintegrating Ottoman society and all the social 
problems arising from the impact of western ideas and 
customs are meticulously studied, with the addition 
of humorous, satirical and grotesque elements. The 
tendency to imitate blindly everything Western, the 
inferiority complex vis-a-vis Europe, the demoralizing 
influence of Levantine Beyoglu (Pera), and social 
problems of every type are all treated many times in 
his works. 

Husayn Rahmi’s technique is unequal. Most of his 
novels consist of a series of powerful sketches loosely 
connected by (mostly irrelevant) passages of philo- 
sophical or didactic remarks and observations which 
rather spoil the unity of the narrative. This is the 
only important weakness in the manner of Ahmed 
Midhat which he has not been able to cast out. His 
style, too, although much more polished than that of 
Ahmed Midhat, suffers from the same defect: when 
he reproduces direct speech he is masterly. He uses 
the most natural, fluent spoken Turkish, but when 
he begins to argue or elaborates some social or 
philosophical theory he falls back to the type of 
flowery style which he himself condemned in his 
various writings. However, he noticed this short- 
coming in the 1920’s, after the triumph of the ‘New 
Language’ movement and, like most of his contem- 
poraries, began to simplify the style of his novels and 
short stories in their later editions. His complete 
works are being edited with some alterations in the 
language, in the light of recent changes, and there 
are signs that a revival of Husayn Rahmi’s popu- 
larity is possible in spite of the radical change in 
theme and scope in the Turkish novel since the 
1930'S. 

Bibliography: Refik Ahmet Sevengil, Hiseyin 
Rahmi Giirpinar, hayatt, hatiralart, eserlert, miina- 
kasalart, Istanbul 1944; Niyazi Berkes, Hiiseyin Ra- 
hmi’nin sosyal gortisleri, in A UDTCED, iii/3 (1945); 
Mediha Berkes, Hiiseyin Rahmi’nin romanlarinda 
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aile ve kadwn, in AUDTCFD, iii/3 (1945); eadem, 
Hiseyin Rahmi’nin romanlarida kadw tiplert, in 
AUDTCED, iii/5 (1945); Pertev Naili Boratav, 
Hiiseyin Rahmi’nin Romancitfr, in AUDTCFD, 
iii/2 (1945); Mustafa Nihat Ozén, Hiiseyin Rah- 
mi'den segilmis parcalar ve eserlert hakkinda miita- 
laalar, Istanbul 1946; Fevziye Abdullah Tansel, 
in IA,s.v.; Suat Hizarci, Hiseyin Rahmi Girpinar, 
hayatt, sawatt, eserlert, Istanbul 1953; Hilmi 
Yiicebas, Biitiin cepheleriyle Hiiseyin Rahmi, 
Istanbul 1964; Agah Sir Levend, Hiiseyin Rahmi 
Gtirpinar, Ankara (TDK publication no. 229) 
1964; Kenan Akyiiz in Philologiae Turcicae Funda- 
menta, ii, Wiesbaden 1965, 556-8. The following 
four studies are unpublished theses in the library 
of the Tiirkiyat Enstitiisti in Istanbul: Mustafa 
Giirses, Hiiseyin Rahmi Gtirpinar, hayats ve eserleri, 
1939, no. 98; Sudi Baybars, Hiiseyin Rahmi 
Giirpinarin yaratirg: tipler, 1948, no. 320; Aydin 
Koksal, Hiiseyin Rahmi’nin II. Mesrutiyete kadar 
yagmis oldugu romanlarinin kronolojik olarak 
tetkiki, 1953, no. 417; Gdksin Yiizak, Hiéseyin 
Rahmi'nin II, Mesrutiyetten Cumhuriyet devrine 
kadar yazmis oldugu romanlarinin  kronolojik 
olarak tetktkt, 1954, no. 451. (FauHIR Iz) 
HUSAYN SHAH (1), Sayyid al-Sadat ‘ALA? 
AL-Din Abu ‘l-Muzaffar Shih Husayn Sultan (to 
quote his full titles) 8. at-Sayyrp ASHRAF AL-Hu- 
SAYNI AL-MAkKI, the founder of the Husayn-Shahi 
dynasty of Bengal, claimed descent from the Sharifs 
of Mecca. His father migrated from Tirmidh [g.v.] 
and settled in Radh, a small village in the district of 
Candpir, where he received his education from the 
local kadi, whose daughter he later married. After 
completing his education he entered the service of 
the Habshi Sultan Shams al-Din Muzaffar Shah 
(reg. 897/1491-899/1493) and by dint of his ability 
and personal character rose to the rank of minister. 
Leading a revolt against his tyrannical master, he 
succeeded in defeating and killing him after a four- 
month siege of the fortress of Gaur (cf. Nizam al-Din 
Ahmad, Tabakdt-1 Akbari, Bibl. Ind., iii, 270; 
Firishta’s statement (Lucknow ed., ii, 585) that 
Muzaffar Shah perished in a sortie from the citadel 
is not supported by other authorities). On Muzaffar’s 
death in 899/1493 he succeeded to the throne of 
Bengal. For reasons of state he transferred his capital 
from Gaur to Ikdala, and commenced his reign by 
tuthlessly punishing refractory soldiers, 12,000 of 
whom were said to have been put to the sword (cf. 
Riyad al-salatin, 132). Next he disbanded and dis- 
persed the payks, i.e., the Hindu palace-guards, who 
had grown insolent and unreliable and were suspected 
of having secret loyalties to the fallen royal family 
whom they had long served. He then turned to the 
next possible danger to the throne, the habshis, who 
had grown unruly and powerful during the previous 
régime, and banished them from his kingdom. In 
goo/1495 Husayn Shah Sharki [g.v.] of Djawnpiir, on 
his final defeat by Sikandar Lédi (reg. 894-923/1517), 
fled from his retreat in Bihar and sought refuge in 
Bengal, whose ruler was his kinsman. The Sharki 
Sultan was hospitably received by Husayn Shah 
and lived at Kahlgaén (Colgong) in retirement till 
his death in 905/1500. Husayn Shah shrewdly fore- 
stalled a possible invasion of Bengal by Sikandar 
Lédi by entering into a non-aggression pact with the 
invader. The work of internal consolidation over, he 
embarked on a campaign of conquest in 904/1498 
against the neighbouring kingdoms of Kamriap and 
Assam, which were both soon overwhelmed. He then 
extended his dominions as far as Orissa (the exact 
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date of its conquest is yet to be established). An | 
enlightened and liberal ruler, he treated his Hindu 
subjects with generosity and appointed many of them 
to high offices. He built mosques, alms-houses, 
madrasas and other buildings of public utility, for 
whose maintenance he created endowments. He 
“was unquestionably the best, if not the greatest of 
the medieval rulers of Bengal ... and had almost 
become a national institution. ..”. He died in 926/1519 
and was succeeded by his son Nusrat Shah. 
Bibliography: Ghulam Husayn ‘Salim’, Riydd 
al-salatin, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1890, 128-36: 
Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, Eng. tr. by J. Briggs, 
Calcutta 1910, iv, 349-50; The History of Bengal, ed. 
Jadu-Nath Sarkar, Dacca 1948, ii, 140-52; Camb. 
Hist. of India, iii, 270 ff., 276, 607; JASB (1874), 
244-5, 303; (1917), 143-51; (1921), 149; (1932), 
155-64. (A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 
HUSAYN SHAH (2), b. Mahmiid Shah Sharki 
(reg. 840/1436-862/1458) was the last of the line of the 
Sharki Sultans of the independent kingdom of Djawn- 
pur [g.v.], who ascended the throne in 863/1458 after 
the death, in an armed conflict, of his elder brother 
Muhammad $hah, at that time engaged in hostilities 
against Buhldl Lodi [q.v.], the king of Delhi. Husayn, 
immediately on his accession, concluded a four-year 
truce with Buhl6él. He utilized the respite by leading 
a powerful army into Tirhut and Orissa, both of which 
he reduced, compelling the Hindu ruler of Orissa to 
pay a huge ransom. In 871/1466 he laid siege to the 
fortress of Gwaliyar [q.v.] held by the Radjpit prince 
Man Singh, who also purchased peace by paying an 
indemnity. Urged by his favourite queen Bibi 
Kh*unza (not Djalila, as given by the Camb. Hist. 
of Ind., iii, 231, 255, which is a misreading for kalila, 
cf. Firishta, Lucknow ed., ii, 602), entitled Malika-i 
Djahan, a daughter of the fugitive Sayyid king of 
Delhi, ‘Ala? al-Din, to regain her father’s lost posses- 
sions, he marched against Delhi in 878/1473, taking 
advantage of Buhlél’s absence in the Pandjab. 
Buhldl, his army vastly outnumbered, sued for peace, 
but this offer was contemptuously rejected by Husayn. 
In the ensuing conflict the scales turned against 
him and he had to flee for his life, the ladies of his 
harim, including the queen, falling into the hands of 
the victor. In order to avenge his defeat he attacked 
Efawah, held by Kutb Khan Lédi, in 879/1474. He 
again suffered defeat; a third attempt met with the 
same fate. In 883/1479 Husayn by his skilful military 
tactics succeeded in defeating the Lédis. But while 
the victorious army was retreating, Buhldl fell upon 
it from behind and compelled Husayn to cede 
Kanpli, Pafiali and certain other towns in the Doab. 
Smarting under the blow Husayn soon after engaged 
Buhl6l at Sunhar (dist. Efawa) in 892/1486 but 
suffered a crushing defeat. Dijawnpir was captured 
and entrusted first to Mubarak Khan and later to 
Buhlol’s son Barbak Shah. In utter despair Husayn 
had to flee into Bihar, closely pursued by Buhldl, 
who chased him as far as Haldi on the Ganges. From 
his retreat in Bihar he continued to indulge in in- 
trigues trying to sow discord between Barbak Shah, 
who held Djawnpiir, and his brother Sikandar Lédi 
[g.v.], who now occupied the throne of Delhi. Sikandar, 
however, outmanoeuvred and overcame Barbak, who 
was taken captive, and absorbed his principality into 
the Lédi kingdom of Delhi. Husayn, losing all hope 
of recovering his lost possessions, repaired to Kahl- 
gaon (Colgong) in Bengal where he continued to 
enjoy the protection and hospitality of his relative the 
Pirbi Sultan, ‘Ala? al-Din Husayn Shah [g.v.], as 
Firishta calls him, till his death in 905/1500. With him | 


the Sharki line of kings of the independent kingdom of 
Djawnpir came to a close. In accordance with his 
will, his coffin was transferred to Djawnpir and 
interred in the family grave-yard, within the khankah 
of Shaykh ‘Isa Tadj b. Ahmad ‘Is, close to the Great 
Mosque of Dijawnpir “al-Djami‘ al-Shark’’. This 
mosque, completed during Husayn Shah’s reign in 
852/1448, is the best specimen of Sharki architecture. 

A liberal patron of the fine arts, Husayn Shah was 
himself a great musician. He is credited with having 
invented the melody known in Indian musical 
terminology as the Khaydal, in addition to many other 
compositions, ¢.g., Djawnpiri Tédi, Djawnpiri 
Basant, Djawnpitri Asawri, Husayni Kanhia. His 
skill and proficiency in music, both instrumental 
and vocal, earned him the title of Naik, 7.e., a master 
musician (cf. Ta-rikh Shirdz-i Hind Diawnpir, 
548-55). 

Bibliography: Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Taba- 
kat-i Akbari, (Bibl. Ind.), Calcutta 1935, iii, 284-7; 
Firishta Gulshan-i Ibrahimit (Ta?rikh-i Firishta), 
Lucknow 1864, ii, 309-10 (=Briggs, iv, 375-8); 
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nama, Djawnpir 1899, Eng. tr. (abridged) by 
W. R. Pagson, Calcutta 1814; Ghulam Husayn 
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sian title missing), Browne, Pers. Cat., 108, i, 
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graphy), Lucknow 1874; Shukr-Allah, Diawnpir- 
nama (MS); Mahdi Hasan, Djawnptir-ndma (MS); 
Ni‘mat Allah, Ta?vikh-i Khan Djahdni, ed. S. M. 
Imam al-Din, Dacca 1960, i, 150-83; ‘Abd Allah, 
Ta?rikh-i Dawidi, ed. Sh. Abdur Rashid, Aligarh 
1954, 18-42, 47-9, 53; Muhammad Salim, Djawn- 
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n.d.; Kazim ‘Ali, Ahwal-i sddat-1 Diawnpiir (MS); 
Mohammad Fasih-ud-Din, Kings of the East, Alla- 
habad 1922; idem, Sharq: Monuments of Jaunpur, 
Allahabad 1922; H. R. Nevill, Gazetteer of Jaunpur, 
Allahabad 1908, 159-64, 244-5; J. Fergusson, 
History of Indian and Eastern architecture, ii, 225; 
A. Fiihrer, The Sharqi architecture of Jaunpur..., 
Calcutta 1889; Anon., Baydn al-ansab Sddat-i 
Zaydiyya, Allahabad 1914, 129-30; S. Ikbal 
Ahmad, Ta?rikh Shiradz-1 Hind Diawnpir, Djiawn- 
pir 1963, 156-177 (the most detailed account, but 
inaccurate at places), 183, 190, 546-59; Anon., 
Tadhkira-i shahan-i Diawnpir (MS); Camb. Hist. 
of India, iii, 231-4, 236 ff., 239, 254-60, 27%, 625, 
628; Nadhir al-Din, Ta@°rtkh-i Diawnpur (in Urdu), 
Djawnpir rgzx (?). (A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 
HUSAYN SHAH ARGHUN (also known as 

Mirza SHAH Hasan) b. Shah Bég Arghin, the founder 

of the Arghiin dynasty of Sind, was born in 896/1490 

most probably at Kandahar which was then held by 
his father. On Babur’s occupation of Kandahar in 

913/1507 Shah Bég came to Sind and occupied the 

adjoining territories of Shal and Siwi (modern Sibi). 

In 9231/1515 Husayn Shah fell out with his father 

and joined the service of Babur, with whom he 
remained for two years. The domestic quarrel having 

been patched up he returned to his father. In 926-27/ 

1519-20 he was deputed by Shah Bég to help Djim 

Firiiz, the ruler of Thatfa, whose territory had been 

invaded by his rival Djam Salah al-Din, whom he 
defeated and killed in battle. On the death of his 
father in 928/1521 Husayn Shah was proclaimed the 
ruler of upper Sind at Nasrpiir where he was then 
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camping. Soon afterwards he marched against 
Thatta, as Djam Firiz had refused to recognize his 
suzerainty, defeated him in a closely contested battle 
and occupied the town. The Djam fled to Gudjarat 
[g.v.] where he died in exile. 

In 931/1524 Husayn Shah marched against 
Multan [q.v.], capturing and destroying the forts of 
Siwra7I, Ma? and Uéth [¢.v.] on the way. The latter 
place was given to plunder and the timber and débris 
of the fort carried to Bhakkar [¢.v.]. Hearing of the 
invasion Mahmiid Khan Langah, the ruler of Multan, 
marched out to meet the enemy with an army 80,000 
strong but at the very first stage of the expedition 
fell ill and died. His successor Sultan Husayn Langah 
II [g.v.] considered it prudent to make peace with the 
invader. Frustrated and baulked of his booty Husayn 
Shah marched against the desert fort of Dérawar 
(in the former Bahawalpir state) which was 
said to contain a huge hidden treasure. After a stiff 
resistance the fort surrendered and the treasure was 
secured. Burning with ambition and anxious to 
extend his rule Husayn Shah again thought of con- 
quering Multan. Towards the end of 932/1526 he 
set out on his campaign and laid siege to the town 
which dragged on for a year. Unable to stand the 
terrible famine during which even dogs and cats were 
used as human food, the garrison ultimately sur- 
rendered, The city was ruthlessly devastated; all the 
inhabitants between the ages of seven and seventy 
were either made prisoners or put to the sword and a 
very large booty fell into the hands of the invader. 
According to Firishta (Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, ii, 321), 
Husayn Langah was also taken prisoner and the 
government of Multan entrusted to Kh*4dja Shams 
al-Din Mahini (cf. Ta?vikh-i Ma‘sumi, 160). 

After his victorious return to Bhakkar, Husayn 
Sh&h learnt that Ray Khangar of Kutch (Kathéh) 
was preparing to attack Thaffa. Husayn Shah imme- 
diately left for that town, engaged the enemy in 
battle and completely routed him. Humayiin [.v.] 
on his arrival in Sind in 947/1540, after his defeat at 
the hands of Shér Shah Sir [g.v.], sought the help of 
Husayn Shah in the hope that as a former servant 
of his father he would not hesitate to come to his 
help. Husayn Shah, however, doubting Hum4ayin’s 
intentions and sincerity, procrastinated. Enraged at 
his cold behaviour Humayiin occupied the fort of 
Bhakkar (q.v.] and appointed his uncle Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza, as its commandant. On a rapprochement being 
effected Husayn Shah agreed to render some help 
to Humayiin but as soon as the latter left Sind, he 
promptly drove Yadgar Nasir Mirza out of Bhakkar 
and reoccupied the fort. 

In 962/1554 the Arghiins and Tarkhans of Thaffa 
conspired and rose in revolt against Husayn Shah, 
who had been ailing for long and was unable to dis- 
charge the functions of state. A compromise was, 
however, effected and the revolt consequently 
fizzled out. Enfeebled and paralysed Husayn Shah 
did not live long and died at the village of ‘Alipoté 
on 12 Rabi‘ I 962/4 February 1555 after a rule of 
34 years, aged 66. 

He was first buried under a dome in the Makli 
necropolis, near Thaffa, but after a lapse of two years 
the coffin was transferred to Mecca where it was 
interred near the grave of his father. A grand build- 
ing was erected over his grave which is no more in 
existence. 

A brave and cultured ruler, Husayn Shah was 
well-versed in the traditional sciences and held the 
masha@ikh, Sulamda? and scholars, on many of whom 
he had settled stipends, in great esteem. A poet in 


Persian, he used to compose verses occasionally under 
the nom de plume of Sipahi. He had two wives, one 
of whom was his cousin Mah Bégam, a daughter of 
his uncle Muhammad Mukim Mirza b. Shah Bég. Her 
daughter Citak Bégam was married to prince Kam- 
ran, who had been blinded by Hum4yan, and in spite 
of her father’s entreaties, remained firm in her resolve 
to accompany her ill-starred husband to Mecca, 
where he had been exiled. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Ma‘sim Bhak- 
kari, Ta?rtkh-i Ma‘simi, Poona 1938, 111, 117-20, 
126-7, 141-97; Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, Luck- 
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1902, ii, 67-8, 71-93 (dates given are confusing and 
most inaccurate); Mir Tahir Muhammad “Nis- 
yani”’, Ta’vikh-1 Tahiri, Hyderabad (W. Pakistan) 
1384/1964, 68-94; Khudadad Khan, Lubb-i 
Ta’rikh-i Sind, Hyderabad (W. Pakistan) 1378/ 
1959, 63-70; al-Bada?iini, Muntakhab al-tawdarikh, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1886, i, 436-42; Idraki Béglari, 
Beglar-nama, Hyderabad (W. Pakistan) 1385/1965; 
Djawhar Aftabati, Tadhkirat al-waki‘at, Urdu 
transl., Karachi 1956, 56-7, 59-62, 80-5; ‘Ali 
Shér Kani‘, Tuhfat al-kiram, Lucknow 1304/ 
1886-7, vol. iii; Muhammad Salih Tarkh4n, 
Tarkhan-nama (= Arghiin-ndma), India Office MS 
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(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

Nisir at-Din HUSAYN SHAH CAKK [see 
KASHMIR]. 

HUSAYN SHAH LANGAH I, son of Ray 
Sahra entitled Kutb al-Din, the founder of the 
Langah dynasty of Mult4n, who had usurped 
the throne by treacherously ousting his son-in-law, 
Shaykh Yisuf Kurayshi, succeeded to the rule on the 
death of his father in 874/1469. Adventurous by 
nature, he began his reign by launching a succession 
of campaigns against the neighbouring forts of Shor 
(modern Shork6f), Cinidf [g.v.] and Kahré¢ (modern 
Kahréf Pucca), which he easily reduced. At this 
time Shaykh Yisuf Kurayshi, who had taken refuge 
with Buhlé! Lédi, the king of Delhi, persuaded his 
protector to march against Husayn Langah and assist 
himin recovering hislost kingdom. Buhlélset out twice 
from Delhi with the intention of conquering Multan, 
but had to abandon the attempt owing to the 
threatened invasion of his capital on both the occa- 
sions by the Sharki sultans, Mahmiid and Husayn 
Shah [g.v.]. It is difficult to fix the exact dates of 
these two abortive attempts as the authorities widely 
differ. The third time, when Husayn Langah was 
occupied with quelling the rebellion of his brother, 
who had assumed the title of Shihab al-Din and pro- 
claimed himself king at Kahrét, which had been 
assigned to him, Buhl6l deputed his son Barbak 
Shah to reduce Multan. He was joined en route by 
the forces of Tatar Khan Lédi, the governor of the 
Pandjab. Husayn Langah, hearing of the invasion 
and having completely crushed the revolt of Shihab 
al-Din, reached Multan by forced marches and gave 
battle to the invaders, who suffered a crushing defeat 
and fled to Delhi. It was during his reign that 
Isma%l Khan and Fath Khan, the two Balié brothers 
and founders respectively of Déra Isma‘il Khan and 
Déra Fath Khan [see DERADJAT] came from Mukran 
(g.v.] and joined his service. This event marks the 
settlement of the Baluts in large numbers in the 
neighbourhood of Multan. In his old age Husayn 
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Langah abdicated in favour of his son Firiiz, a disso- 
lute and worthless youth, who was poisoned by the 
prime mimister ‘Imad al-Mulk to avenge the death 
of his son Bilal whom Firtiz had executed. Husayn 
resumed the reins of power and in his turn avenged 
the death of his son by executing ‘Imad al-Mulk, On 
the death of Buhldél Lédi in 895/1489 he sent his 
condolences to his son and successor Sikandar Lédi 
and concluded a treaty of peace with him, thus 
putting an end to the designs of Shaykh Yisuf, the 
pretender to the throne of Multan. 

A cultured and accomplished man, Husayn Lan- 
gah promoted education and learning by erecting 
colleges staffed by such eminent scholars as the 
brothers ‘Abd Allah and ‘Aziz Allah of Tulariba, 
a small village near Multan. A contemporary of 
Djam Nizam al-Din alias Ninda, the ruler of Thaffa, 
he was on very good terms with him and both the 
Tulers often exchanged gifts and presents. He died 
in 908/1502 after a rule of 36 years. 

Bibliography : Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i 
Akbari, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1935, iii, 525-32; 
Firishta, Gulshan-t Ibrahimi, Lucknow 1281/1864, 
ii, 325-28 (= Brigg’s transl., 385-92); Mir Muham- 
mad Ma‘sim Bhakkari, Ta°rikk-i Ma‘stimi, Poona 
1938, 84; ‘Abd al-Baki Nihawandi, Ma?dathir-1 
Rahimi, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1924, i, 269-74; 
Gazetteer of Multan, Lahore 1906; Awlad ‘Ali 
Gilani, Murakka‘-i Multan, Lahore 1938, 108-9 
(slightly inaccurate); Cambridge History of India, 
Delhi 1958, iii, 503-4; Ni‘mat Allah, Tavikh-i 
Khan-t Djahani, Dacca 1960, 142, 155; Ghulam 
Husayn Tabatabai, Siyar al-mut@akhkhirin’, 
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(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

HUSAYN SHAH LANGAH II, son of Manmop 
LancGAn (reg. 904/1498-9—931/1524-5), the ruler of 
Multan, was still a minor when he succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father in 931/1524-25. 
Taking advantage of the ruler’s minority and prompt- 
ed by Babur (q¢.v.], Husayn Shah Arghin [¢.v.], the 
ruler of Sind, set out against Multan. Mahmid 
Langah marched out to defend his kingdom, but 
while he was only one or two stages away from his 
capital he suddenly died, poisoned, it was believed, 
by Langat Khan Langah, the commander of his 
army, who later deserted to Husayn Shah Arghin. 
Husayn Langah, a boy of only three who had been 
proclaimed king, was protected by the regent and 
prime minister, ShudjaS al-Mulk Bukhari, a son-in- 
law of Mahmid Langah, who decided to resist Husayn 
Shah Arghin, and against the advice of his com- 
manders, decided to stand a siege which dragged on 
for more than a year. The city, after suffering a 
terrible famine and untold misery, vividly described 
by both Nizam al-Din and Firishta, fell to the in- 
vader in 932/1526. The young ruler was taken prisoner, 
his uncle Shudja‘ al-Mulk Bukhari was insulted and 
tortured to death, the famished inhabitants were 
ruthlessly massacred and those who escaped the 
sword were indiscriminately taken prisoner. These 
included the well-known scholar of the day Shaykh 
Sa‘d Allah Lahori and his aged father, both eye- 
witnesses of the great siege. Multan was annexed to 
Sind and one Kh*adja Shams al-Din M&ahini was 
appointed governor, who was shortly afterwards 
removed by the traitor Langaf Khan, who in his turn 
was replaced by Mirza Kamran, the second son of 
Babur. The independence of Multan was lost for 
ever and it became, shortly afterwards, a dependency 
of the Mughal empire. 
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kat-i Akbari, Bibl. Ind., 1935, 541-5; Firishta, 
Lucknow 1281/1864, ii, 330-2 (=Brigg’s transl., 
398-400); Mir Muhammad Ma‘sim Bhakkari, 
Tarikh-i Ma‘simi, Poona 1938, 154, 156-60; 
Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, History of Sind, 
Karachi 1902, ii, 78-9; Sayyid Muhammad Tahir 
“Nisyani”, Tarikh-1 Tahiri, Hyderabad (W. 
Pakistan) 1384/1964, 71-3; Awlad ‘Ali Gilani, 
Murakka‘-i Multan, Lahore 1938, 110-11; Gazetteer 
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Ghulam Husayn Tabatabai, Sivar al-muta- 
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{A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 
HUSAYN WA‘IZ KASHIFI [see KAsuFt]. 
HUSAYNABAD, called Husaynabad the Great 
(buzurg), is to be distinguished from two other 
Husaynabads, one of which existed in the modern 
Murshidabad district and the other in the 24 Parganas. 
Husaynabad the Great was a town, now in the Malda 
district of West Bengal, which flourished during the 
times of the Bengal sultans Husayn Shah, Nasrat 
Shah, Firiz Shah and Mahmiid Shah III. The name 
appears on the coins and inscriptions of Husayn 
Shah, but only on the coins of the other three sultans. 
It is not certain if it was identical with Gaur, in 
which case it was named after Husayn Shah, or if it 
was a suburb of the city actually built by the Sultan 
himself. The latter opinion, however, appears to be 
more probable. According to Ghulam Husayn Salim, 
Husayn Shah transferred his seat of government to 
Ekdala adjoining the city of Gaur. This Ekdala was 
situated near the village of Ramkeli on the western 
outskirt of the city. It is possible that this Ekdala 
was later re-named by Husayn Shah as Husaynabad 
the Great. Besides being the metropolis during 
Husayn Shah’s reign, Husaynabad the Great also 
appears to have been the capital of the western 
region (tklim) of the kingdom. The capital of the 
eastern region was probably Mu‘azzamabad (near 
Mymensingh). 

Bibliography: JASB, 1870, 295; H. Bloch- 
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HUSAYNI DALAN, a Shi‘i shrine in the old 

city of Dacca, seems to have been originally built in 
1052/1642 by one Sayyid Murad during Prince 
Shudja°’s governorship of Bengal. Prince Shudja‘, 
although himself a Sunni, was eager to preserve 
and patronize Shi‘a institutions. The tradition is that 
Sayyid Murad, having seen al-Husayn in a vision 
erecting a ta‘ziya-khana (house of mourning), was 
inspired to raise the building, which he named 
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Husayni Dalan. The original building may have been 
a small structure, expanded to its present form in 
later times. It was repaired in 1807 and in 1810 by 
the East India Company, and a portion of the 
building was reconstructed after the earthquake of 
1897. 

The building stands on a high platform ascended 
by a flight of steps on the east side, and consists of 
two main halls placed back to back. The shirni hall, 
facing south, is coloured black to indicate sorrow and 
mourning for the death of al-Husayn, and the khufba 
hall, facing north, has a minbar with seven wooden 
steps. In the latter hall are hung several religious 
symbols. To these two halls have been added sub- 
sidiary halls in two storeys on the right and left, 
probably meant for women. The southern fagade of 
the building is flanked by two three-storey polygonal 
hollow towers, crowned by domes. The parapet of the 
building consists of coloured merlons, and over its 
four corners are four kiosks. The building, as a whole, 
gives a modern appearance with remnants of older 
architecture here and there. 

From the first to the tenth day of Muharram, the 
Husayni Dalan becomes the chief attraction of the 
city. Mourners, including Sunni Muslims, assemble 
there, listen to sermons and join in passiou plays 
[see Ta‘ztya]. On the ‘Ashiira? [g.v J, a great procession 
parades through the main streets of the city to a 
place in the western part of the city called Karbala?. 

Bibliography: C. D’Oyly, Antiquities of 
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(A. B. M. Husatn) 

HUSAYNI SADAT AMIR, popular name of 
Husayn B. SALIM B. Apr ’L-Hasan AL-Husayni, an 
eminent mystic writer and a distinguished 
disciple of Shaykh Baha? al-Din Zakariyya? of 
Multan [q.v.]. Born at Guziv, a village in Ghur, he 
subsequently migrated to Hardt. He came to Multan 
with his father and joined the Suhrawardi order. 
According to a tradition quoted in Lajaif-i Ashrafi, 
Shaykh Baha? al-Din married one of his daughters 
to him. Djamali says that he visited Delhi with his 
spiritual master during the reign of Iletmish (606-633/ 
1210-35). Owing to disturbed conditions in his home- 
land, he seems to have spent a considerable time 
in Multan during the reigns of Balban (664-86/1266-87) 
and Djalal al-Din Firiz Shah Khaldji (689-95/1290- 
96) (some of his verses in praise of the latter are given 
in Rahnuma-ye Kitab, see Bibl.). He died in Harat 
after 729/1328 (the date given by Djami, 16 Shawwal 
718/November 1318, is obviously wrong, as he com- 
pleted his work Zdad al-musdfirin in 729/1328) and 
was buried near the tomb of ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far 
Tayyar. 

Husayni was a notable mystic thinker; he, ‘Iraki 
and Awhadi form that famous Suhrawardi trio which 
played a very prominent part in popularizing mystic 
ideas through their works—Lama‘at, Tardji* and 
Zad al-musafirin. Dawlat Shah calls him a second 
Djunayd in scholarship and eminence; a modern 
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literary critic places him next to Sa‘di and Rimi in 
the history of Persian literature (Rahnumd-ye Kitab). 
He possessed a unique gift of communicating mystic 
ideas through the medium of stories and fables. His 
works embody mystic reactions to the social and 
moral anarchy that came in the wake of the Mongol 
invasions. Of his works, the Nuszhat al-arwak (Mudj- 
taba*1 Press, Delhi; commentaries by ‘Abd al-W4hid 
Ibrahim Bilgrami, MS Bodleian 1257; and by Baha? 
al-Din Buddh, MS personal collection), the Tarab 
al-madjalis (MS I. O. Ethé no. 1829), the Zdad al- 
musafirin (Newal Kishore 1884, where the name of 
the author is wrongly given as Mulla Husayn Wa‘iz 
al-Kashifi), and the Kanz al-rumiz (MSS Brit. 
Museum, Rieu, CPM, ii, 845 b; 1.0. nos. 1830-31) 
are well known. A poetical collection Haft gandj has 
recently come to light (Rahnumd-ye Kitab). Copies 
of other works, like the diwan, Sirat al-mustakim, 
©Anka? mughrib, Rih al-arwah and Sirrndma, prob- 
ably perished as the result of the Mongol cataclysm. 
For some stray prose and versified compositions 
reference may be made to Ash‘Gr-i mutafarrika, MSS 
1.0. Ethé no. 1747, fol. 68 a; Bodleian 1212, fol. 
107a; Kalandar nama, MS Brit. Museum Add. 7611, 
fol. 549b; Brit. Museum, Rieu, ii, 834a; Madjma‘ 
al-insha?, ed. Muh. Amin-i Bani Isra*il, MS I.0. 
Ethé no. 2122. 
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(K. A. Nizamt) 

HUSAYNIDS, a dynasty which reigned in 
Tunisia from 1705 until 25 July 1957, when the 
Tunisian republic was proclaimed. The founder of 
the dynasty was al-Husayn b. ‘Ali [g.v.] who came 
to power in 1705, after the defeat and capture by 
the Algerians of the Bey Ibrahim al-Sharif. Pro- 
claimed Bey and later recognized as Beylerbeyi 
(governor) of the province of Tunisia by the Ottoman 
Sultan Ahmed III, Husayn persuaded his Council 
of military leaders to adopt a system of hereditary 
succession within his family by primogeniture on the 
male side. The greater part of his reign passed with- 
out problems, but the end was troubled by the suc- 
cessful revolt of his nephew, ‘Ali, who, with the help 
of the Algerians, dethroned him and was created 
Bey in his place (1735-56). 

For nearly twenty years, ‘Ali Pasha ruled without 
incident but in 1752 he was faced with the revolt of 
his son Yinus, and, more serious, in 1756 with that 
of his cousin Muhammad, son of Husayn, who con- 
quered Tunis with the help of Algerian troops. These 
sacked the town which was poorly defended by 
native soldiers whom ‘Ali Pasha had recruited in the 
place of the Turkish Janissaries. 
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Muhammad (1756-9) was succeeded by his brother, 
‘Ali Bey (1759-82), who returned to the earlier policy 
of recruiting his forces in the Levant. While recog- 
nized by the Ottoman Sultan only as Governor of 
the province of Tunisia, the Bey, in fact, enjoyed an 
autonomy close to complete independence; for the 
Turkish government did not interfere at all in Tunisian 
internal affairs, at any rate until 1835, and the Bey 
was able himself to sign treaties with European 
powers. Differences of opinion between Tunisia and 
France first arose under ‘Ali Pasha in 1741-2 con- 
cerning the Africa Company and, much more 
seriously, in 1769-70, under ‘Ali Bey, in connexion 
with the annexation of Corsica by France and the 
monopoly of coral-fishing. Thanks to the interven- 
tion of the Bey’s son-in-law and Chief Minister, 
Mustafa Khodja, the dispute was settled, and 
from that time on a French Consul-General was 
established in Tunis. 

The next Bey, Hamida Pasha (1783-1814), found 
himself in violent conflict with the Venetians (1784- 
92), who bombarded Sousse and Goletta, and with 
the Algerians, who twice, in 1807 and 1813, invaded 
Tunisian territory. In Tunis itself, Hamida Pasha 
had to deal with a revolt of the Janissaries. With 
the help of Yisuf, sahib al-taba‘ (guardian of the 
state seals) and in effect Chief:Minister, he was able 
to put down the rising and finally dissolved the Corps 
of Janissaries (1811). Hamida Pasha was responsible 
for the construction of the Dar al-Bey near the 
kasba, as well as of the palace of Manniba. 

After the brief reign of ‘Uthman Bey (September- 
November 1814), his brother Mahmiid (November 
1814-March 1824) returned to the practice of re- 
cruiting Janissaries in the Orient in order to repel 
the Algerian attacks; finally, however, he made 
peace with the odjak of Algiers in 1821. Most im- 
portant of all, he had to suppress the privateer raids 
upon the demands of the European powers after the 
Congresses of Vienna and of Aix-la-Chapelle (1819); 
this meant an important loss to the Tunisian economy. 
Husayn Bey (1824-35) supported the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the various phases of the ‘‘Eastern Question’, 
the result of which was the destruction of the Tuni- 
sian fleet at Navarino [g.v.]. He thought also of 
intervening in Tripolitania following the incidents 
which occurred there between 1832 and 1835, but 
when the Turkish government once again made 
Tripolitania a province directly administered by 
Ottoman officials, he gave up these pretensions. 
Under Mustafa Bey (1835-37) and Ahmad Bey 
(1837-55), tension grew between Tunis and Istanbul. 
The Sultan, supported by Great Britain, tried to 
bring Tunisia back to more strict obedience, while 
Ahmad Bey, upheld by France, endeavoured to 
protect its autonomy. Finally, the Bey succeeded in 
his refusal to pay the tribute claimed by the Porte, 
received the titles of wali and mushir, but was 
obliged to continue the practice of receiving firmans 
of appointment to office and confirmation in it. 
Furthermore, Ahmad Bey showed his allegiance to 
the Sultan by sending a Tunisian expeditionary 
force to Turkey during the Crimean War. He was 
also the first to introduce certain reforms into Tunisia 
and to launch great public works. All this involved 
enormous expense, and caused the Bey to contract 
debts, which mainly profited European businéssmen 
and the Minister of Finance, Mustafa Khaznadar, and 
involved levying new taxes. In addition, Anmad Bey 
abolished slavery and did away with the statute 
which had kept Tunisian Jews in an inferior position. 

Muhammad Bey (1855-59) and his brother Muham- 


mad al-Sadik (1859-82) were determined reformers, 
but often badly advised. The first instituted the 
madjbad, a poll tax, and issued the “Pacte Fonda: 
mental” (Fundamental Law) on 10 September 1857; 
on the model of the Ottoman Khaf{-! hiimadyun of 
February 1856 [see TANZIMAT]. This pact gave all 
Tunisians equality, liberty of conscience, and freedom 
in commercial matters. It also allowed foreigners to 
acquire property in Tunisia and to take part in every 
kind of economic activity. The administration was 
re-organized on the European model and in 1861, 
Muhammad al-Sadik promulgated a constitution [see 
pustTor, i] which made the country a hereditary 
monarchy ruled by the Bey with the assistance of a 
Legislative Council of sixty; in addition, regular 
law-courts were established. The disastrous state 
of the country’s finances, combined with the malprac- 
tices of Mustafa Khaznad§r, led the Bey in 1863 to 
seek a loan from the banker Erlanger, at an excessive 
rate of interest. Lacking the means of repaying this, 
Muhammad al-Sadik decided to double the madjba; 
this action provoked in 1864 a revolt of the central 
tribes and then of the cities of the Sahel under the 
leadership of ‘Ali b. Ghadaham. The rebellion was 
suppressed, but Tunisia was ruined. Muhammad al- 
Sadik contracted a new loan in 1865 on terms as 
heavy as the first. Near to bankruptcy, he was 
obliged in 1869 to consent to the creation of an 
international financial commission (Tunisia, France, 
England and Italy) which brought to light at last 
the nefarious behaviour of Mustafa Khaznadar. 

The attempts of the new Chief Minister, Khayr al- 
Din, to strengthen again the ties between Tunisia 
and the Ottoman Empire were cancelled out by the 
opposition of France and Italy. French pressure 
grew stronger and stronger and after the Treaty of 
Berlin (1878) the intervention of France became 
inevitable, despite some tardy efforts on the part 
of Italy. Using as their pretext the incursions of the 
Khroumir tribes into Algeria, the French government 
on 4 April 1881 decided to send a punitive expedition 
into Tunisia, despite Turkish protests and Muham- 
mad al-Sadik’s attempts at conciliation. On 12 May 
1881, French troops arrived at the Bardo and 
Muhammad al-Sadik was obliged to sign the treaty 
of Kasr-Sa‘id, by which he gave up his external 
sovereignty to France and was forced to accept the 
presence of a resident French minister. Two years 
later, the Convention of La Marsa (8 June 1883), 
imposed on ‘Ali Bey (1882-1902), established the 
Protectorate in full. Following successive encroach- 
ments on the part of the French administration, the 
Beys Muhammad al-Hadi (1902-6), Muhammad 
al-Nasir (Naceur Bey, 1906-22) and Muhammad 
al-Habib (1922-9) were reduced to more or less 
honorary positions, although Muhammad al-Nasir 
had supported the activity of the Destour party in 
order to give Tunisians a greater part in the political 
life of the country. After 1934, it was the Néo- 
Destour party under Habib Bourguiba (Abia Rukayba) 
which gave new strength to the strong political 
feelings of the country, while Ahmad Bey (1919-42) 
followed the directives of the Residents-General. 

However, during the Second World War, Munsif 
(Moncef) Bey (x9 June 1942-13 May 1943) retrieved 
some of the prestige of the Beys’ throne by putting 
himself at the head of the nationalist movement, 
at that time deprived of its other leaders. During 
his short reign, he showed himself an energetic sover- 
eign, who rallied the bulk of the population around 
him and caused his dynasty to be regarded as a kind 
of guarantee and repository of national sovereignty. 
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Munsif Bey was forced to abdicate shortly after the 
reconquest of Tunis by the allied armies and was 
replaced by his cousin, al-Amin (Lamine) Bey 
(13 May 1943-25 July 1957). He did not possess his 
cousin’s strength and energy of character, and after 
the war political initiative returned to Habib Bour- 
guiba and the other leaders of the Néo-Destour. 
From 1952 to 1954, Lamine Bey tried rather timidly 
to resist French demands, and his passive resistance, 
combined with the militant behaviour of the Néo- 
Destour, brought the French government to agree 
first to internal autonomy (3 June 1955) and then to 
full ind2pendence (20 March 1956). 

A short time after this, the family of the Beys 
ceased to enjoy any special privileges and, by a 
decree of 3 August 1956, the exercise of power was 
taken away from the Bey and given to the First 
Minister. On 25 July 1957, the Constituent Assembly 
proclaimed the fall of the Husaynid dynasty and the 
establishment of a republican régime. For a short 
time placed under house arrest near Tunis, Lamine 
Bey was later given complete freedom. He died in 
1964. 

The Husaynid dynasty, although of foreign origin, 
was able at times to give—though never to a very 
marked degree—the impression of being the national 
dynasty of Tunisia. Turkish in origin, it preserved the 
traditions of the Hanafi school of law, marriage to 
Ottoman princesses, and recognition (until 1881) of 
the suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan. 
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(R. MANTRAN) 

HUSH, country of the djinns, beyond the sands 
of Yabrin, into which no human ventures, and also 
a fabulous kind of camels, which are the issue 
of a cross between ordinary camels and djinn stallions 
or descended from the camels of the Wabar [g.v.], 
whose country they alone occupy. At times the 
males leave these desert wastes to attack herds and 
mate with female domestic camels; it is thus, it is 
thought, that famous species such as the mahriyya 
[see 1BIL] or the ‘asdjadiyya are born. 

Hiish appears to be a doublet of wahsk [g.v.] 
“wild”, and hishi/wahshi is a technical term in 
thetoric [see MASANI Wa-BAYAN]. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan, index; idem, 
Tarbi‘, s.v.; Mas‘adl, Muridj, iii, 291; Damiri, 
s.v.; Maydani, i, 365; LA, s.v.; Freytag, Ein- 
leitung in das Studium der arabischen Sprache, 
Bonn 1861, 169; WRKM, vii, 239. (Ep.) 
HUSHANG, mythical king of Iran who 

appears in several of the Yasht of the Avesta; the 
first lawful king and the protégé of the gods, he 
reigned over the seven climes of the world, over the 
demons and the sorcerers; according to these texts, 
he resided in the countries situated to the south of 
the Caspian Sea. His place in the series of the 
mythical kings (Pishdadiyan) is vague: sometimes he 
is the contemporary of Tahmirath [g.v.], sometimes 
his successor; sometimes Gayumard comes before 
both of them. The Pahlavi texts add little to the 
Avestan texts. The Arabic texts, which supply much 
detail, also disagree over the place of Hiishang in 
the series of the Pishdadiyan, but recognize him as 
the first civilizer: al-Tabari-Bal‘ami, then al- 
Tha‘alibi, attribute to him the initiative in the 
building of houses, the working of mines and the 
use of iron, in the foundation of Babylon, Susa and 
Rayy, and in the organization of agriculture. 
According to an anecdote related by al-Birtni (and, 
later, by Firdawsi), he was the inventor of fire. 
These various aspects of his activity, mentioned also 
by the later Arab writers, probably have for their 
source the Khatady-ndmak, as re-cast by Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘, whereas Firdawsi bases himself on the 
early Iranian edition of this work [see rrRDAwSsi, 
col. 918b). Thus the recension followed by the 
Arabic authors attributes to him a reign of forty 
years, whereas Firdawsi has only thirty. Firdawsi 
makes him the grandson of Gayumard (the first man) 
and the avenger of his own father Siyamak; to the 
enterprises of Hiishang mentioned above, he adds 
the creation of canals to water the land; he is the 
only one to relate the details and circumstances of 
the discovery of fire, as a result of the clash of two 
stones, one of which was thrown by Hishang at a 
dragon “‘and he gave orders that prayers should be 
said facing a fire, saying: It is the spark given by 
God (Izad); worship it if you are wise’; completely 
contrary to this account, Abu ’l-Ma‘ali, the author 
of a Bayan al-adyan in Persian (485/1092), declares 
(perhaps under the influence of Islam) that Hishang 
was a promoter of idolatry, because he went into a 
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state of contemplation before a statue of his deceased 
daughter. Al-Tabari and other early writers in 
Arabic wished to introduce Gayumard and Hishang 
into the genealogy of the personages of Biblical 
antiquity, the former being Adam and the latter 
Mahalaleel (Genesis, v, 12-7) or his son, or else Heber 
the descendant of Noah. Some writers stressed the 
proofs of wisdom given by Hishang, to whom they 
attributed a collection of moral sayings (Dja@vidan 
khirad, ‘The eternal wisdom”). 

Bibliography: A. Christensen, Les types du 
premier homme et du premier roi dans Vhistoire 
légendaire des Ivaniens, ist part, in Archives 
@’études orientales Lundell, Stockholm 1917, has 
made a detailed study of Hiishang with citations of 
Avestan, Pahlavi, Arabic and Persian texts; Abu 
‘1-Ma‘ali, Bayan al-adyaén (ed. Ch. Schefer, 
Chrestomathie persane, i, 146; ed. Abbas Eghbal, 
Tehran 1312/1934, 19; tr. H. Massé, in RHR, 
1926, 38); on the Djdviddn khirad, see MISKA- 
wayn, and H. Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie 
tslamique, i, 246. (H. Mass£) 
HUSHANG SHAH GHORI, ruler of Malwa 

[g.v.] from 808/1405 to 835/1432. He is first mentioned 
as Alp Khan, the eldest son of Dilawar Khan (9.v.]}, 
by Firishta, who represents him as ambitious for 
Malwa’s independence from Dihli and resentful of 
his father’s homage to Mahmid Khaldji of Dihli 
when the latter was a fugitive in Dhar from the 
Timirid invasion in 801/1398; indeed, during 
Mahmiid’s presence at Dhar he withdrew from the 
court to Mandi [g.v.] where he put in order the 
fortifications of the old Param4ra stronghold, and 
after Mahmiid’s return to Dihli in 804/1401 he 
encouraged his father to assert his independence. 
When Dilawar Khan died suddenly in 808/1405 Alp 
Kh4n succeeded to the throne as (al-sultan al-a‘zam) 
Husiam al-Dunya wa ‘l-Din Abu ’l-Mudjahid 
Hishang Shah (cf. H. N. Wright, Catalogue of the 
coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Oxford 1907, 
ii, 246-7); suspecting that Dilawar Khan’s sudden 
death was the result of poison administered by orders 
of his son, Muzaffar I .of Gudjarat marched on Malwa 
the following year to avenge his death, captured 
Hishang, and took him off prisoner to Gudjarat. 
Hishang was later restored to his kingdom, but 
found a cousin, Misa Khan, had usurped his power 
in Mandi; but he regained that stronghold by 
collecting the revenues of the kingdom before Misa 
had the chance to do so, and thus deprived Misa of 
the means of paying an army. 

After his restoration (at the hands of Ahmad 
Khan, the grandson of Muzaffar I of Gudjarat; later 
Ahmad Shah I) he was soon engaged in repeated 
hostilities with Gudjarat from 813/1410 to 819/1416. 
In 820/1417 Hushang supported Nasir Khan of 
Khandésh [g.v.] against his younger brother Hasan 
in that divided kingdom (he had previously married 
their sister); Hasan was championed by Ahmad 
I of Gudjarat, whose dominions were invaded 
by Nasir at Hishang’s instigation. Hishang gave 
Nasir only lukewarm support, and the latter was 
obliged to swear fealty to Ahmad; on discovering 
Hishang’s complicity Ahmad retaliated by invading 
Malwa in 822/1419 and 823/1420, effecting little but 
the plunder of some outlying districts, but at the 
same time convincing Hishang of Gudjarat’s supe- 
riority in arms, 

It was thus most probably to reinforce the strength 
of the army that Hishang set out on his most 
adventurous expedition, in 824/1421, against the 
vadja of Djadjnagar in Ufisa [q¢.v.] in order to obtain 
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elephants. The story of Hiishang’s strategy, in the 
disguise of a horse-coper, is told in full by Firishta 
(Eng. tr. Briggs, iv, 178-9). During Hishang’s 
absence Ahmad Sh&h again invaded Malwa, but on 
this occasion the superiority was with the Malwa 
army, and Malwa thereafter experienced no trouble 
from Gudjarat. (A Hindi source, the Sivavilasam of 
Kommana, claims a victory over the ‘sultan of 
Dhara’ by the Reddi general Allada, an ally of the 
vadja of Utisa; this probably refers to the skirmish 
in which Hiishang relieved the radja of his elephants. 
See N. Venkataramanayya, The Gajapati Bhanudeva 
IV, in Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong., xiii (1950), 161). 

It seems to have been on his return from Urisa that 
Hishang overcame the Gond radj@ of Khérla (9.v.], 
a small principality to the north of Barar, and 
exacted tribute; this seems to have been Hishang’s 
first serious attempt to extend his possessions. In 
825/1422 he turned his attention to the north, 
capturing first Gagrawn (24° 38’ N., 76° 12’ E., in 
south-east Radjasthan) and then besieging GwAliyar 
{g.v.] until it was relieved by Mubarak Shah the 
Sayyid king of Dihli. In 831/1428 Hishang’s new 
tributary the rddja@ of Khérlad was attacked by 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani; Hishang marched to his 
relief, and pursued the retreating Bahmani army for 
three days until the latter turned to give battle. 
Hishang at first succeeded, but an ambush put the 
Malwa army to flight. 

In 834/1431 Hishang attacked the town of Kalpi 
{g.v.] on the river Djamn4, a nominal possession of 
the Sayyid kings of Dihli, simultaneously with 
Ibrahim Sharki of Djawnpur who later withdrew. 
Hiishang accepted the surrender of Kalpi from 
Kadir Khan, the governor, whom he appointed as 
his own governor. The details of his career after this 
are not clear, but it is known that he spent some time 
superintending the destruction of the Bhédjasagara 
dam at Bhédjpur near Bhopal (the lake is said to 
have taken three years to empty, and its waters 
added an enormous area of fertile land to MalwA), 
and it is assumed that at about this time he founded 
the city of Héshangabad in Barar. He died on 9 Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 835/7 August 1432, and was first entombed 
in Hdshangabad (note by Briggs to his translation 
of Firishta, iv, 190). 

Hishang’s reputation rests on the military achieve- 
ments of his twenty-seven years’ reign, which saw 
the Malwa territories extended northwards to Kalpi 
and southwards to Khérla, involving conflict with 
Dihli, Djawnpur and the Bahmani kingdom as well as 
the old rival Gudjarat. He had a fine taste for 
architecture, which made Mandi a magnificent city 
(for his works there, especially the Djami‘ masdjid, 
the Dihli darwaza, and his own tomb, see MANDO) 
as well as an impregnable stronghold. He was well 
served by his ministers (especially his cousin Malik 
Mughith and Mughith’s son Mahmiid Khan, the later 
Mahmiid I Khaldji [gq.v.]), seems to have been an 
impartial ruler (for the dedication of Djayn images in 
his reign see Campbell, op. cit. below, 163), and was 
popular with his subjects, his tomb acquiring 
sanctity after his death with a yearly ‘urs in his 
honour, still held in 1844 when the ‘Bombay 
subaltern’ was writing. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Ghazni Khan 
as Muhammad Shah, who exterminated his collaterals 
and alienated his nobles and was promptly poisoned; 
for a few days his son Mas‘iid Khan was raised to the 
throne, but Mahmiid Khan, having first offered the 
crown to his father Malik Mughith, ascended the 
throne himself, and the Ghiri line came to an end 
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(for the :sba Ghiri, see under DILAWAR KHAN). 
Bibliography: in addition to the references 
above: Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, passim; Eng. 
tr. J. Briggs, History of the rise of the Mahommedan 
power ..., London 1829; Nizam al-Din Bakhshi, 
Tabakat-i Akbari, ed. and trans. Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1913-41; J. M. Campbell, Ménddé, in 
JBBRAS, xix (1896), 154-201; E. Barnes, Dhar 
and Mandu, in JBBRAS, xxi (1904), 339-91; A 
description of the ruined city of Mandu... by a@ 
Bombay Subaltern, Bombay 1854; G. Yazdani, 
Mandi: the city of joy, Oxford 1929, 8-13. See also 

bibliographies to MALWA and MANDO. 

(J. Burton-Pace) 

HUSN at-KHATIMA [see 1nTIHA?]. 

HUSN aL-MAKTA‘ [see 1NT1HA?]. 

HUSN at-MATLA‘S [see 18TIDA’]. 

HUSNUMANSUR [see apryaMan]. 

HUSREYV [see KHUSREV]}. 

AL-HUSRI, the name of two men of letters of 
the same family, who take their nisba from al- 
Husr, a village near Kayrawan: I.—Asd IsHAK 
IprAnHim 3B. SALI B. TAMIM at-KAyYRAWANi, died 
near Kayrawan at al-Mansiriyya in 413/1022. Little 
is known of his life, which appears to have been 
passed peacefully at Kayrawan, then a flourishing 
centre of Arabic culture. A famous poet and man of 
letters, he became a central figure for the young 
people of Kayrawan—especially Ibn Rashik and 
Ibn Sharaf [¢¢g.v.]—who profited from his vast erudi- 
tion in matters of literary tradition and from his 
ideas concerning the concept of adab. Although we 
possess a number of his verses which, incidentally, 
mainly reveal his technique but which are not 
without a fine sensibility, his fame rests chiefly 
on his prose works, entitled Zahkr al-ddab, Diam‘ 
al-djawahiy, Nur al-tarf wa-nawr al-zarf, and Kitab 
al-Mastn fi sirr al-hawa al-maknin. 

1. Zahr al-ddab wa-thamar al-albab was printed first 
on the margin of the ‘kd and then edited by Zaki 
Mubarak; ‘Ali Muh. al Badjawi finally published a 
more complete and reliable edition in Cairo in 1372/ 
1953. This work is an anthology, in which al- 
Husri, faithful to the fundamental principle of 
adab, which involves instructing but never boring 
the reader, used only varied and relatively short 
texts, so that they could be better learned and 
used as models. The book passes from serious to 
pleasant matters, and from poetry to prose, 
although prose forms the main subject-matter. 
The author strives, however, to achieve a certain 
homogeneity, especially in his constant endeavour 
to draw almost exclusively on representative 
extracts of the rich and “flowery” style in the 
works of the ‘“‘moderns’’. The book was put together 
in 405/1014-5 at the request of a secretary to the 
Chancellery, Abu ’l-Fadl al-‘Abbas b. Sulayman, to 
whom also the two following works seem to have been 
dedicated, and who had brought back from the East 
a vast collection of contemporary literary data. 
The author recognized that his function was limited 
to making a choice from this, but this nevertheless 
indicates the qualities of the man who made it and 
reveals a-Husri’s individual conception of the 
literary form, adab, and his own didactic methods. 
He ignores everything that is too well-known and, 
like Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, confines himself to eastern 
material, which he wanted first to reveal and then 
to make familiar to his young disciples. This too- 
much neglected work was known in Spain and 
formed part of the curriculum of literary studies 
(see Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, i, 380; H. Pérés, Poésie 
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andalouse, 28 and index; Ibn Barri, among others, 
made an abridged version of it). 

2. Diam‘ al-djawahir fi ’l-mulah wa ’l-nawédir, first 
published in Cairo under the title Dhkayl Zahr al-dddab, 
then in 1372/1953 by ‘Ali Muh. al-Badjawi under 
its real name, is comparable to the Zahr al-ddab 
in the method followed, but differs from it by 
the choice of material, which is more limited and 
homogeneous, although it comes from the same 
collection brought from the east by al-Husri’s 
patron. It is, in fact, essentially a collection of anec- 
dotes, of “bons mots’’, jokes and tales about fools, 
from which, however, anything indecent is omitted, 
the author’s aim being to teach the art of conversation 
which is amusing and refreshing, without ever 
causing offence or becoming boring. 

3. Nur al-tarf wa-nawr al-zarf (Escurial*, 392, 
Gotha 2129; Kitab al-Nawrayn according to Yakit), 
is conceived in the same spirit and drawn from the 
same sources as Zahr al-ddab, which it could replace 
for a reader with too little time or knowledge to 
use it. Far from merely repeating themselves, these 
works form a real trilogy which shows admirably 
al-Husri’s conception of the literary form adab. 
Although this is on the whole identical with that of 
traditional adab, for him it is more strictly defined 
in its characteristics, and above all in its practical 
and didactic aim. Djam‘ al-djawdahir, in fact, fills 
a lacuna in Zahr al-ddab, in which the pleasant, light, 
indeed sometimes licentious side of this literary 
form was thought to be incompatible with the 
seriousness of the ‘‘great’’ work (al-kttab al-kabdir). 
Furthermore, the student, the apprentice adib, the 
future writer, needs to be prepared gradually for a 
fruitful use of this perfect work; Ndr al-tarf, written 
like Diam‘ al-djawahiy after Zahr al-ddab, answers 
mainly practical and didactic needs. 

4. Kitab al-Mastin fi sirr al-hawad al-maknin 
(Leiden Or. 2593/463), which might, to a certain 
extent, be linked with adab because of the literary 
detail in which it abounds, reveals an aspect of Ibra- 
him al-Husri’s literary activities hitherto unknown. 
The work deals with the sentiment of love in general 
and principally with its manifestations in a thousand 
different aspects in spite of a desire, conscious or not, 
to conceal it. It is a monograph of encyclopaedic 
character, which endeavours to be ‘‘technical’’ or 
even scientific on matters concerning love. In con- 
trast to al-Husri’s other works, where information 
and subject-matter are for the greater part second- 
hand, the development of the theme here, apart 
from quotations in prose and verse, is the author’s 
own work. The authorities cited are not all Arabs— 
names of Greek thinkers, scholars and philosophers 
recur frequently——and the whole conception of the 
work in dialogue form suggests Hellenistic inspi- 
ration. Al-Husri also contemplated a work on the 
“classes’’ of poets, probably of Kayrawan, but he 
seems to have abandoned the project after the 
virulent protests of Ibn Rashik, who, as the youngest, 
did not want to be ‘‘classed’’ last. 

By his direct teaching, by the didactic aspects of 
his work, the originality of his concept and his 
method in dealing with adab, above all by his vast 
knowledge, Ibrahim al-Husri while still young—he 
was to die in the prime of life—asserted himself as 
a master whose influence transcended the limits of 
Ifrikiya and, in a short time, had a profound effect 
on the astonishing progress in the art of letters in the 
Muslim West in the 5th/11th century. His example 
as a writer and his anthologies, which are not unlike 
those of al-Tha“alibi [g.v.], contributed to the 
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spread of a taste for a compressed and artistic prose 
style. He introduced into Ifrikiya the literary form 
ef the makdma, which was soon to be developed so 
successfully by at least one of his pupils, Ibn Sharaf. 
His project, too quickly abandoned through a weak- 
ness of character manifested in other ways, af a 
work on the “classes” of poets, probably inspired 
the Unmitdhadj of another of his pupils, Ibn Rashik. 
Finally, it seems very likely that the Kitab al-Mastin 
had a direct influence, whether profound or not, on 
the Tawk al-hamdma of Ibn Hazm of Cordova. But 
traditional adab, based on respect for its ancient 
Arabian core, was to triumph in that same 5th/11th 
century and al-Husri little by little fell into obscurity, 
the victim of his own revolutionary impulsiveness 
(cf. al-‘Umari who quotes Ibn Bassdm. See Bibi.). 
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IIl.—Asu L’-Hasan SALI B. SABD AL-GHANI AL- 
Fiuri, celebrated blind ‘‘reader’’ and poet, born at 
Kayrawan about 420/1029. Probably the nephew, 
rather than the cousin of al-Husri, he left his native 
city in 449/1057-8, at the time of the invasion of the 
Bani Hilal and, after a stay in Ceuta, went to Spain 
about 462/1069-70 in response to a long-standing 
invitation from al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad, ruler of 
Seville, and lived there until approximately 468/1075- 
6. Courted by the mulik al-tawdif, who outbid one 
another in generosity towards him, and fleeing the 
envy and numerous enemies aroused by the favour of 
princes towards him, his poetic talent, the extent of 
his knowledge, his arrogance, his little-disguised 
contempt for Spain and some of its petty kings, its 
people and its scholars, not to mention aggressive 
and bitter satires, he moved from one place to another 
in the peninsula. He stayed mainly in Malaga, Dénia, 
Valencia, Alméria and Murcia, before finally settling 
in 483/1090-1 in Tangiers, where he died in 488/1095. 

He was well-versed in the Ku’ranic sciences, which 
he taught all his life and in which he acquired the 
Teputation of a great master (al-ustadh al-a‘la accord- 
ing to Ibn Dihya in particular). He was a letter- 
writer, a talented poet of astonishing virtuosity, 
combining all this with a vast knowledge of Arabic 
and complete mastery of versification. ‘Ali al-Husri 
is thus considered one of the greatest representatives 
of the startling literary progress which took place 
under the Zirids, whose brilliance he, along with 
other Ifrikiyan exiles, helped to spread into Spain, 


where he was regarded as a literary leader (sa‘im 
djam4a‘a, according to Ibn Bassam). 

His works, apart from his epistles (most of which 
have been lost), consist of the following: 

1. A didactic poem of more than 200 lines on the 
Kur’an “readings’’ of Nafi‘ (in ms, at Tunis, accord- 
ing to Abu ’l-Hasan al-Husri, 67, n. 4. See Bibi.). 

2. al-Mustaksan min al-ash‘dr, a collection of ‘his 
panegyrics of al-Mu‘tamid, which he offered in a 
supreme and touching homage to his former patron 


“when this deposed king passed through Tangiers in 


484/1091-2 on his way to exile. (This might perhaps 
be the Kitab al-Kasa@?id which Ibn Kunfudh attri- 
butes to him). 

3. al-Mu‘ashsharat (this is No. 5 in Brockelmann 
attributed wrongly, as is also No. 4, to Ibrahim; 
published in Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri, 212-40); it 
consists of “ten line stanzas” in which each letter of 
the alphabet is used for the rhyme and for the be- 
ginning of the ten lines which make up each of these 
29 short poems, /ém-alif counting’ as one of the 
letters. ‘Ali al-Husri is said to have invented this 
form. The poet here laments an unhappy love in the 
pure tradition of the perfect udhvi lover; a great sense 
of desolation emanates from these poems, caused by 
the infidelity of a beautiful woman. The unity of 
tone and subject-matter and the evident sincerity 
of the sentiments, seem to point to the abandonment 
of the ageing poet by his young and beautiful wife, 
whom he loved passionately. If this is so, because of 
their personal lyricism and despite the dazzling 
technical virtuosity of their art, these ‘‘ten-line 
stanzas” form one of the most beautiful love-poems 
in all Arab poetry. 

4. Iktivdh al-karith wa-'djtivak al-djarth (published 
in Abu ’l-Hasan al-Husri, 256-490) was written upon 
the death of his favourite son, which probably 
occurred in 475/1082-3 after a grave illness, and the 
flight of his mother, the unfaithful wife. It was put 
together five years later. This work includes, apart 
from three introductions: (a) one part in ornate prose 
(confused by the authors of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Husri 
with the third introduction): there is a homily, ser- 
mon and expression of hope in God after his heavy 
trials; (b) another part in verse comprising poems 
ingeniously arranged by the rhyme according to the 
letters of the alphabet; there are about 2,600 
lines and they are the only ones of his enormous pro- 
duction which al-Husri decided to collect for preserv- 
ation. These poems are a most valuable documentary 
source for the biography of the author. By their 
extent, their moving expression of the father’s pro- 
found sorrow, these poems, where the poetic skill of 
al-Husri, without stifling his sensibility, reaches its 
highest point, are likewise the most successful exam- 
ples of the poetic form of threnody and, together 
with al-Mu“ashsharat, assure ‘Ali al-Husri’s place as 
one of the greatest of Arabic elegiac poets. 

5. Among the fragments and poems preserved in 
books of adab (collected partly in Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Husri) appears the most famous of all, Ya layi al- 
sabb, which has continued to inspire imitators up 
to the present day. Finally, Ibn Sana? al-Mulk 
(Dar al-tirdz, 39) includes him as one of the writers 
of muwashshahat; but these, like the greater part of 
his satires and panegyrics, have not come down to us, 

The extraordinary virtuosity ‘Ali al-Husri showed 
in the construction of his poems, the structure of his 
lines, his use of the inexhaustible resources of the 
Arabic language in ornate style and complicated 
rhymes, have caused him to be compared with al- 
Mafarri. Like him, al-Ma‘arri was a blind poet 
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whose I.usim ma la yalzam he imitated extensively 
in matters of rhyme and in his defiant attacks, in the 
form of charades in verse, on the scholars of his time. 
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AL-HOT (see nuDJOM; yONUS; ziDJ]. 

AL-HUTAY?’A, nickname of the Arab poet 
DyarwaL Bs. Aws, who traced back his genealogy 
sometimes to the ‘Abs, sometimes to the Dhuhl, but 
who, in reality, was probably the natural son of a 
woman named al-Darra?; his nickname probably 
derives from his ugliness and appears to signify 
“deformed”. He belonged to the mukhadramin [q.v.], 
and Ibn Sallam places him in the second class of the 
poets of the djahiliyya; since he is regarded as the 
rawi of Zuhayr b. Abi Sulm [g.v.], he must have been 
born about forty years before the hidjrva, and his 
earliest poetic activities probably date from a time 
well before Islam, but the major part of his surviving 
work belongs to the Islamic period. His conversion to 
Islam appears to have been merely superficial, since 
he apostasized at the time of the ridda [q.v.] which 
took place during Abi Bakr’s caliphate; his recon- 
version scarcely seems to have been sincere, if we 
are to place any credence in traditions regarding his 
“testament’’, which depict him as refusing to follow 
the Islamic rules in respect of the apportionment of 
inheritance between boys and girls. 

The character of al-Hutay’a is presented in a very 
unfavourable light; his avidity (see Ibn Rashik, 
“Umda, i, 50), avarice (he ranks as one of the four 
Arab misers [see BUKHL]) and venality constitute the 
principal elements motivating his literary career; his 
malice was so dreaded that men gave him gifts to 
safeguard themselves from it. Passing from tribe to 
tribe, and changing his genealogy according to 
whether he was satisfied or displeased with the 
treatment accorded him, he appears as an itinerant 
mendicant poet, lavishing dithyrambic poems on 
any liberal patron but threatening the less generous 
with his vituperation. 

During the ridda he violently attacked Aba Bakr, 
and later, under the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 
he poured invective upon the governor of Medina, 
al-Zibrikan b. Badr, though not without also attack- 
ing the caliph, who threw him into prison and 
released him only on the intervention of Kuraysh 
notables; at the same time he heaped panegyrics 
upon an eminent member of the Band Anf al-Naka, 
Baghid b. ‘Amir. It is not known with certainty in 
what year he died, but his connexion with Sa‘id b. 
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al-‘As, governor of Medina after 41/661, confirms the 
tradition that he survived into the reign of Mu‘awiya. 

Arab critics place great emphasis upon the talent 
of al-Hutay’a and his skill in the successful handling 
of invective, panegyric, personal glorification and 
nasib; the author of the A ghani held him in high 
esteem, Ibn Sharaf regarded him as an immortal 
poet, and later poets looked on him as a distinguished 
precursor (see ZDMG, xlvi, 41; al-Kumayt, ed. 
Horovitz, no. 4, v. 11; Baha? al-Din Zuhayr, ed. 
Palmer, 217) and he has been held up as a model for 
imitation in modern times, since critics recognize 
that his poetry, which he wrote with great ease, is 
flawless. 

Hammad, the grandson of Ibrahim al-Mawsili, 
wrote his biography under the title Akkbdr al- 
Hutay’a, but this work is lost, while the works of 
philologists of the 2nd and 3rd/8th-9th centuries who 
set out to collect his Diwdén have survived in part. 
The recension of Aba ‘Amr al-Shaybani and Ibn al- 
A‘rabi, which dealt very leniently with the apocry- 
phal parts of the Diwan which had suffered from 
interpolations at an early date, notably by Hammad 
al-Rawiya, has survived in its entirety, while the 
recension of Aba HAatim al-Sidjistani, who took a 
stricter attitude towards suspect passages, has 
survived only in fragments. 

The Diwan of al-Hutay’a was published in 
Istanbul in 1890, and subsequently by I. Goldziher 
(in ZDMG, xlvi-xlvii and reprint, Leipzig 1893) with 
an introduction and explanatory notes; Ahmad al- 
Shinkiti produced a new edition in Cairo in 1905 with 
al-Sukkari’s commentary and glosses; the edition of 
“Isa Saba, Beirut 1951, although providing notes, is 
rather more commercial, while that of N. A. Taha, 
published in Cairo in 1958, with the commentaries 
of Ibn al-Sikkit, al-Sukkari and al-Sidjistani and notes 
partly based on the apparatus criticus of Goldziher, 
is of an informed scientific character. 

There were at least two persons in the 6th/12th 
century who bore the name al-Hutay’a (see al-Subki, 
Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, iv, 234, 279). 
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HUTAYM is properly the name of a pariah 
tribe with its main centre in northwestern Arabia, 
but Hutaym is also used imprecisely at times as a 
designation for any of the pariah tribes in the 
eastern Arab lands. The definite article prefixed to 
the name Hutaym in some Arabic and Western 
sources is incorrect; the initial radical is #4, not # as 
in ED’, iv, 512; the usual pronunciation in Arabia is 
thtém; and the plural is Hitman rather than the forms 
given in EI", ii, 348. 

None of the many versions explaining the origin 
and lineage of Hutaym seems particularly plausible. 
About the only statement that can be made with 
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certainty is that the noble Arab tribes unanimously 
hold that members of Hutaym are not asil, i.e., they 
are outside the accepted Arab system of pure descent 
from Kahtan or ‘Adnan [see El, i, 544-6]. This, 
however, does not rule out the possibility that 
Hutaym may have originally been of Arab stock, as 
is suggested by the story that their lowly status goes 
back to a crime of incest committed by their ancestor 
Hutaym, presumably an Arab, with his mother 
(see EI, iv, 512 for a similar story on the origin of 
the pariah tribe of Sulayb]. 

Members of Hutaym acknowledge close kinship 
with the pariah tribe of the Shararat (q.v.]. These two 
tribes are generally considered to occupy a some- 
what higher position in Arabian society than Sulayb 
(g.v.]. This distinction may derive from the fact that 
Hutaym and the Shararat raise excellent breeds of 
camels, whereas Sulayb with rare exceptions are 
primarily ass nomads. There is a tradition that 
Hutaym and the Shararat are descended from Bani 
Hilal [see HILAL]. 

The main body of the tribe of Hutaym proper 
lives in the vicinity of Khaybar north of Medina. 
The eastern part of the large lava field stretching 
from Khaybar towards Ha’il is called Harrat Hutaym 
(wrongly given by Doughty and El’, ii, 348 as 
Harrat al-Ethnan). Doughty, who travelled with 
vafiks of Hutaym through this area in 1877-8, 
provides our most intimate account of the tribe. 
Beyond this centre elements of Hutaym spread 
southwards into Tihadma in the region of Mecca and 
Djudda, while others are found as far north as the 
sandy desert of the Great Nafiid. Some are settled in 
oases such as al-Mustadjidda south of Ha’il. 

Further research is needed to determine the exact 
relationship of two pariah tribes in eastern Arabia, 
the ‘Aw4zim [q.v.] and the Rashayida, to the main 
body of Hutaym. In the time of Doughty there were 
‘A wazim in the west, ‘‘an old Heteym kindred”’, but 
they were nearly extinct (Ar. Des., ii, 194-5). He was 
told of members of Bani Rashid of Hutaym 
established near Kuwait (zbid., ii, 305). 

Further research is also needed to fix the identity 
of people called Hutaym outside Arabia. In Sinai the 
Diibaliyya, retainers of the monastery of St Catherine, 
are reckoned among their number; some of these 
retainers are said to be of Bosnian or Wallachian 
extraction. The name Hutaym occurs along the 
shores and on the islands of the Red Sea, in Lower 
and Upper Egypt, and in the eastern Sudan, where 
Hutaymis have been engaged in the camel trade 
between Kasala and Egypt and Hutaymis are 
reported to be intermingled with the Bedja (g.v.]. 

Doughty found Hutaym in their homeland 
“commonly more robust than the hunger-bitten 
Beduw, and their women are often beautiful’ (Ar. 
Des., ii, 241). On the other hand, ‘‘They are not of so 
cheerful a temper, and they lack the frank alacrity of 
mind and the magnanimous dignity of Beduins” 
(Ar, Des., ii, 86). Although a British source states 
that the men of Hutaym “are reputed to be timid 
and of no value as fighters”, this source appears to 
contradict itself by telling of the ‘‘open resistance” 
of Hutaym to Ibn Rashid with raids up to the 
gates of Hail (Admiralty, Handbook, i, 91 & 379). 
In hunting, Hutaym and the Shararat are regarded 
as more skilled than the Bedouins of noble descent 
but not quite up to the mark of Sulayb. 

Members of Hutaym raise large flocks of sheep and 
goats as well as camels, and those near the Red Sea 
are expert fishermen. They sell livestock, cheese, but- 
ter, milk, honey, and fish in the towns of al-Hidjaz. 


Arabs of noble race, such as the neighbouring folk 
of ‘Anaza, Harb, and Shammar, do not intermarry 
with Hutaym. Although Hutaym in turn are not 
supposed tointermarry with negroes, Doughty found 
violations of this rule in certain villages of Nadjd. 

The head of the section of Al Barrak, who in 1963 
was Nahi Ibn Barrak, is the paramount chief of the 
tribe. Among the other sections are Al Kaladan, Al 
Shumavlan, the Mazabira, the Nawdmisa, and the 
Fuhaykat. 
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(G. Rentz) 

HUWA HUWA, literally “‘he is he’’, or “it is it’, 
means: 

A. in logic: what is represented as entirely 
identical, e.g., ‘“Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah” and 
“the Prophet”. (Peano and the modern logicians 
express this equation by the sign ———); 

B. in mysticism: the state of the saint whose 
perfect personal unity testifies to divine unity in the 
world. 

Bibliography: Ghazali, Makasid al-falasifa, 
Cairo, 116; Halladj, Kitab al-Tawdsin, 129, 175, 
189; Ibn Rushd, Ma ba‘d al-Tabi‘a, Cairo, 12. 
See also HUWIYYA. (L. Massicnon) 
AL-HUWAYDIRA [see AL-HADIRA]. 
AL-HUWAYTAT, tribe with its main centre in 

northwestern Saudi Arabia and southern Jordan. 
The tribal range extends from the vicinity of al- 
Karak in the north to the vicinity of Tayma? [q.v.] 
in the south, and from the Red Sea in the west to 
Wadi al-Sirhan and al-Djawf [¢q.v.] in the east. The 
eastern part of this range is properly the homeland 
of Bani ‘Atiyya, with whom the Huwaytat as good 
allies share watering and grazing rights. This whole 
area corresponds in a general way to that occupied 
by the tribes of ‘Udhra and Djudham [¢q.v.] in the 
late Djahiliyya and the early days of Islam [see the 
map in EJ*, i, 891}. 

According to a story current in the tribe, mankind 
originally consisted of three professions: tentmakers, 
farmers, and raiders, with the raiders being the 
Huwaytat. The suggestion that the Huwaytat are 
descendants of the Nabataeans [q.v.1 seems to stem 
largely from the fact that the tribal range is roughly 
identical with ancient Nabataea. Equally improbable 
is the suggestion that the Huwaytat are sharifs of the 
lineage of the Prophet. The genealogical table given 
by Oppenheim for the tribe shows the eponymous 
ancestor as Huwayt b. Barakat, Barakat [q.v.] being 
a mame common among the sharifs of al-Hidjaz. 
More weight may be given to the tradition that 
Huwayt was an Egyptian who came to al-‘Akaba 
as a pilgrim and became associated with Band 
‘Atiyya. Some members of the Huwaytat name Ham 
rather than Barakat as the father of their ancestor. 
It is not, however, likely that an Egyptian strain is 
dominant in the Huwaytat of Arabia and Jordan. 
Despite the various suggestions of a non-Arab 
origin, the Huwaytat are not classified as pariahs 
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like the Shararat [q.v.], some of whom roam in their 
range, or Hutaym [q.v.) in the area southeast of Bani 
‘Atiyya. 

Since the 12th/18th century the Huwaytat have 
been split up into several branches, which at times 
have come into conflict with each other. In the late 
Ottoman period the branch known as Huwaytat Ibn 
Djazi camped along the Syrian pilgrim route in the 
region of Ma‘an in summer and farther east, in the 
region of Djabal al-Tubayk and Wadi al-Sirhan, in 
winter. The Ottoman authorities paid these Bedouins 
to maintain security along their stretch of the 
pilgrim route, and the inhabitants of Kaf in Wadi 
al-Sirhan, of al-Djawf, and of Tayma? paid them 
khawa [q.v.] to refrain from raiding their oases. 

The ‘Alawin, semi-nomads north and east of al- 
‘Akaba, used to protect Egyptian pilgrim caravans 
part of the way when they came overland. This 
branch of the tribe is also known as Huwaytat Ibn 
Nidjad (wrongly given by Shukayr, Jaussen, Musil, 
etc. as Ibn Djad) after the name of its paramount 
chief. South and east of al-‘Akaba is the branch of 
Al ‘Imran, along the coast where the port of Hakl 
lies. Its chief, Ibn Makbil, owns palms in al-S‘Akaba, 
as does Ibn Nidjad. 

The southernmost branch is Huwaytat al-Tahama 
(not al-Tihama as in EI’, ii, 349). Its members hold 
the coast of northern Madyan and the highlands of 
Hisma facing the sea; its shaykh, Abi’ Tukayka, has 
his headquarters in the Red Sea port of Daba. In 
this area the Huwaytat have almost entirely sup- 
planted Bani ‘Ukba, descendants of Djudham. 
Bordering the area to the south is the range of the 
tribe of Bali, traditional enemies of the Huwaytat, 
but even here the aggressive Huwaytat are sending 
immigrants in. Other old foes are Shammar to the 
east and Bani Sakhr to the north [9q.v.]. 

The Sa‘idiyyin of the depression of al-‘Araba 
south of the Dead Sea, now a virtually independent 
tribe, reveal their origin in their war-cry: Subydn al- 
Huwayt{a} (see Oppenheim, ii, 299 for the connection 
with the line of Huwayt). 

Even though the Huwaytat may think of them- 
selves as the world’s first raiders, there are indications 
that the conversion of the bulk of the tribe to noma- 
dism took place fairly recently. Doughty found some 
of the tribesmen subsisting as nomad herders, but 
others as “husbandmen of palms and sowers of 
grain’. In his eves the Huwaytat resembled Syrian 
villagers much more than “the lithe-limbed and 
subtle-brained and supple-tongued Arabians of land- 
inward Nejd’’. After feasting with Ibn Nidjad and 
his men, Doughty thought that he “had not ever 
seen such a strange thick-faced cob-nosed cobblers’ 
brotherhood” (Ar. Des., i, 275, 276, 85). 

When the Huwaytat adopted nomadic ways, they 
did so with a vengeance. Two decades before the 
outbreak of the First World War, the chieftainship 
of Ibn Djazi was challenged by the clan of the 
Tawayiha. ‘Awda b. Harb Abi Tayih, who became 
head of the clan in 1325/1907, won fame as the most 
formidable Bedouin raider of modern times. T. E. 
Lawrence described him in 1917 as “‘tall and straight, 
loosely built, spare and powerful ... His lined and 
haggard face is pure Bedouin: broad low forehead, 
high sharp hooked nose ... The Howeitat pride 
themselves on being altogether Bedu, and Auda is 
the essence of the Abu Tayi. His hospitality is 
sweeping ..., his generosity has reduced him to 
poverty, and devoured the profits of a hundred 
successful raids. He has married twenty-eight times, 
has been wounded thirteen times, and in his battles 


has seen all his tribesmen hurt, and most of his 
relations killed. He has only reported his ‘kill’ since 
Ig0o, and they now stand at seventy-five Arabs; 
Turks are not counted by Auda when they are dead. 
Under his handling the Toweihah have become the 
finest fighting force in Western Arabia. He raids as 
often as he can each year ... and has seen Aleppo, 
Basra, Taif, Wejh, and Wadi Dawasir in his armed 
expeditions” (Secret dispatches, 112-3; cf. Seven 
pillars, 222-3). 

Among the Huwaytat, all the sections siding with 
ore another in battle form an “tlm, at the head of 
which is an ‘alim. ‘Awda was the ‘alim of one “ilm, 
and Ibn Djazi the Salim of another. 

In 1335/1917, before the capture of al-‘Akaba, 
‘Awda joined the sharif Faysal of Mecca in the Arab 
Revolt against the Turks and distinguished himself 
as a dashing commander in the field from then until 
the fall of Damascus in 1337/1918. 

‘Awda died in 1342/1924, not long after he had 
shown a leaning towards the cause of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Al Su‘iid of Nadjd. When the Ikhwan of Nadjd 
thrust close to ‘Amm4n less than a month after 
‘Awda’s death, Huwaytat of Jordan joined in 
opposing them, and a nephew of ‘Awda’s fell in the 
fight. The Jordanian Huwaytat continued to be 
embroiled with the forces of Al Su‘ud for some years 
thereafter. In 1351/1932 Abt’ Tukayka of the 
southern Huwaytat joined Ibn Rifada of Bali in an 
unsuccessful rebellion against King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 

In Sinai the range uf the Huwaytat is a wedge of 
inland territory southeast of Suez in the vicinity of 
Djabal al-Raha. Of all the Arabs in these parts, the 
Huwaytat are regarded as the most recent immigrants 
and they are said to be swarthier than the rest, 
perhaps because of a negro admixture (Murray, 243). 
The Huwaytat of Sinai have especially close ties 
with the Jukaykat of Huwaytat al-Tahama. In the 
dichotomy of Sinai tribes (Sa‘d and Haram) the 
Huwaytat belong to the faction of Haram, in which 
they are allies of the Tuwara, the Uhaywat, and the 
Tarabin. The Tayaha and others belong to the 
faction of Sa‘d. 

Elements of the Huwaytat are scattered about in 
different places in Egypt. Some are nomads in the 
rugged country south of the road from Cairo to al- 
Isma‘iliyya, while others have become fellahs near 
Tanta. The Huwaytat of al-Kalyiibiyya were 
formerly suppliers of camels to the Egyptian pilgrim 
caravans, and the guides for these caravans hailed 
from this group. In Upper Egypt there are Huwaytat 
in al-Fayyim. If members of the tribe have penetrated 
into the Sudan, they would appear to have lost their 
identity there. 

The Huwaytat are not among the great camel- 
raising tribes, but in the past they have been active 
as camel merchants. One of their busy routes crossed 
the mouth of the Gulf of al-‘Akaba from the port of 
al-Shaykh Humayd on the Arabian side to al-Nabak 
on the Sinai side, whence the journey to Suez took 
ten days or so. 
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(G. Rentz) 

HUWAYZA (see Hawiza]. 

HUWIYYA is one of the abstract words that were 
coined in order to express in Arabic the nuances of 
Greek philosophy. It has been translated in a number 
of ways, in mediaeval Latin as well as in modern 
European languages. ‘“‘Ipseity’’ would seem to be 
the term with which it most precisely corresponds. 
In modern Arabic it is retained with the meaning 
‘identity’. 

Huwiyya is formed from the pronoun hAuwa and 
the normal abstract termination -iyya, according to 
the explanation given by Ibn Rushd. He attributes 
this formation to a desire to avoid the ambiguity of 
the word mawdjid, translating +d bv, as the Arabic 
participle has the original meaning of “‘found’’ (cf. 
Munk, Mélanges de philosophie juive et arabe, 242, 
note 2, referring to Abrégé de Métaphysique, begin- 
ning). The term was established early by the trans- 
lators, for it already occurs frequently in the trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics and is found also 
in the so-called Theology attributed to the same 
author, One, at least, of the translations of the 
Metaphysics was made by Ustath for al-Kindi 
(Walzer, Greek into Arabic, Oxford 1962, 187). A 
curious passage in a Risdla of al-Kindi (ed. Abi Rida, 
i, 161-2) exhibits the word assimilated into the 
language in the form of a triliteral root HWY, 
which possesses a fifth form verb, with a masdar, 
sometimes given a plural, and a passive. The discus- 
sion concerns the One; among sensible things, a being 
is both one and many. “‘... If there were no unity 
there would be no multiplicity. Thus every multiple 
(being) is made what it is (or: is made itself) by unity: 
tahawwi kull kathir huwa bi-’l-wahda. If there were 
no unity the multiple would have no huwiyya 
{ipseity)”’. “The flux of unity that comes from the 
first and true One is the tahawwi of every sensible 
being’, its establishment as an individual being, as 
it were. It is thus the One that is ‘the creator of all 
the mutahawwiyat (all the beings that are constituted 
as individual beings, that are characterized). There 
is thus no Auwtyya (ipseity), except because of the 
unity that is in it”. Cf. also p. 123, line 5, and the 
explanation given at 129, note 4: “... a huwiyya, 
that is to say a thing subsisting by itself’, and so a 
substance (referring to huwa huwa). 

In the Liber de Causis, ed. Bardenhewer, 89, 
huwiyya is used in the singular and the plural with 
the meaning of “‘being’’, es and entia (reference given 
by S. Afnan, Philosophical terminology in Arabic and 
Persian, Leiden 1964, 123, but four out of seven of 
the references indicated in notes are incorrect). The 
word is applied to “‘the first huwiyya, which esta- 
blished the things that have no limit”, then to the 
intellectual and the sensible Auwiyydat; in other 
terms, to the first Being, to the beings that are pure 
intelligences and finally to the beings that possess 
sensibility. 

The so-called Theology of Aristotle, the texts of 
which are now identified with long fragments of the 
Enneads (cf. Plotini opera, ii, ed. P. Henry and 
H.-R. Schwyzer, Plotiniana arabica, with English 
translation by G. Lewis, Paris-Brussels 1959), also 


uses kuwiyya, generally translated by “identity”, and 
more rarely by ‘own self”? (383) and ‘“‘being”’ (393). 
“Identity” translates tautétns, huwiyya, which 
is opposed to ghayriyya, “otherness”, étepdétngs 
(Lewis, 271, rendering Theology, ed. Dieterici, 109, 
lines 7-8, ed. Badawi, 112, line 11). At the beginning of 
chapter X of the Theology, however, the account of 
the first huwtyya, the huwiyya of intelligence, is not 
suited to the translation of abté¢ by “‘identity’’ (Lewis, 
291, Dieterici, 136, Badawi, 134), for the accent is 
on the action produced by a substance. This is more 
precisely stated subsequently (Lewis, 293, Dieterici, 
137, lines 13-16, Badawi, 135, lines 13-15), and it is 
difficult to allow the transposition: ‘‘The true One 
originates the identity of the mind because of the 
intensity of its repose. When that identity looks at the 
true One...’’, etc. The discussion obviously concerns 
a substantial form, which is engendered by the true 
One and contemplates it. ‘“‘Ipseity” therefore seems 
preferable. 

In the translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
which accompanies the Commentary of Ibn Rushd, 
huwiyya is commonly used to render td elvat and 
zo dy, “being”; in the plural, “beings” (cf. ed. 
Bouyges, Index C a, principaux sujets traités, pp. 
(38) and (97-8), and Index D a, termes de sciences 
philosophiques, p. (270), with references to the text 
and the commentary). These usages totally disre- 
gard the idea of identity, being concerned either with 
being, the supreme abstraction: al-huwiyya wa 
*l-wahid, being and the one, translating 1d dv xal 
70 &y (1001 a 4), or with beings, ta dvta, al-huwiyyat, 
engendered from the elements (1001 a 16). In Meta- 
physics 1017 a 22, elvat, huwiyydt is said to assume 
as many meanings as Aristotle has Categories (ed. 
Bouyges, 555, 2). The translator thus adopts it in 
order to render all the meanings of the word “‘being”’, 
whether applied to substance or to accidents. ‘‘Ipseity 
indicates what a thing and its truth are, al-huwiyya 
tadull ‘ala inniy yat al-shay? wa-hakikatiha” (1017 a 31, 
where the much-discussed term anniyya or inniyya 
is used to translate té Eotty) 

Ibn Rushd states that the word is applied to the 
Categories like the word mawdjtid (559, 15). It is, 
then, not an ism mushtarak, an aequivocum noun, 
giving several meanings according to what is generally 
understood by it, but a kind of isktirak al-ism, 
indicating here a relationship founded on reality, 
since the categories exist only through substance 
(805, 5-11; Ibn Rushd’s expressions are very close 
to those of Metaphysics T’ 2, 1003 a 33-5). He points 
out another analogous use: “The noun huwiyya 
that denotes the essence of a thing is something 
different from the noun huwiyya that denotes what 
is true (actual, existing). It is the same with the word 
“being”, mawdjud’”’ (561, 5). In other words the word 
has a conceptual, logical meaning, and an actual 
meaning, as explained by the commentator (739 d 
and 740 g) on Metaphysics 1027 b 18, trans. 736, 12, 
where he demonstrates the difference between the 
huwiyyataym. 

Ibn Rushd later uses Auwiyya in an abstract 
meaning, different from that given by the translator. 
Lafzat al-huwiyya denotes the use of the pronoun 
huwa as a copula. This is in connexion with huwa in 
the phrase “Socrates is not-white’” (1017 a 34), 
translated as: ... laysa huwa abyad. Ibn Rushd here 
distinguishes between lafgat al-huwiyya indicating 
“the copula that is in the spirit, and (the word) 
indicating the essence that is external to the spirit’, 
and so actual (561, last line—562, line 1). But 
contrary to the interpretation of S. Afnan (op. cit., 
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122), the word huwiyya is not used as a copula, this 
role being reserved for the pronouns huwa, hiya, etc. 
Study of the passages indicated in Bouyges’s Index 
is fundamental for determining the meaning of the 
word. 

The terms that express identity are translated in 
the Metaphysics by huwa huwa or even al-huwa huwa, 
but not Auwtyya. Sometimes the word is omitted: 
thus tautéty¢ (995 b 21) does not appear, and only 
évavttétng is rendered by al-mutadddda, contrariety 
(172, 14); the commentary does not rectify this 
omission, but later (178, 5-6) writes al-huwa huwa wa- 
‘l-ghayr, “the same and (the) other”. The fragment 
corresponding with another use of the same word 
(1018 a 7) is missing in the translation. The expressions 
6 adté¢ and +d ard are always translated by huwa 
huwa or hiya hiya, for example in chapter I 3 (1054 a 
and b; trans, 1286-92), and the commentary follows 
this. Shay? wahid, the same thing (346, 2-3), is also 
found, but never huwtyya. 

The Arabic-speaking philosophers thus found 
this word already well established. They used it 
without explaining it as Ibn Rushd was to do sub- 
sequently. Al-Farabi begins his Fusés with a distinc- 
tion between conceptual essence and _ essence 
actualized in an existing individual: ‘““‘We have 
accepted that every existing thing has a quiddity 
(essence) and an ipseity, mahiyya wa-huwiyya, but 
its quiddity is not its ipseity or even an integral part 
of it. If man’s quiddity were his ipseity, the concept 
of man’s quiddity would be the concept of his ipseity, 
and by conceiving what man is, md ’l-insan, you 
would conceive: huwa ’l-insdn, he is the man (in 
the sense of: there is a man), and you would 
recognize his existence’. For al-Farabi, then, 
huwiyya expresses man as nature actualized and 
existing. A. Nader gives “‘ipseity” as the translation 
of huwiyya, p. 158 of the glossary accompanying 
his edition of the Kitab ard? ahl al-madina al-fadila, 
another work of al-Farabi (Beirut 1959). The same 
translation is given by Gardet, La pensée religieuse 
d’Avicenne (Paris 1951, 167). But, quoting the 
Liber de Causis where the word is applied to the first 
Cause, he writes “‘l’Existant pur’, “the pure Existing 
Being” (1bid., 63-4). 

From the examination of a certain number of 
uses of huwiyya in the texts of Ibn Sina, of which 
eleven are noted in A.-M. Goichon’s Lexique de la 
langue philosophique d’Ibn Sina, no. 735, the most 
precise equivalent of the term would seem to be 
“subject-substance, first substance, as opposed to 
mahiyya, quiddity, which denotes second substance, 
predicative substance. Its abstract form expresses 
‘being a first substance’. Again, huwiyya denotes 
“a concrete being considered universally’”’ (intro- 
duction to the French translation of the Ishdrdt of 
Ibn Sina, 48; cf. also 305 and 307, n.). The meaning 
“ipseity’’ is confirmed by al-Ghazali in a line of 
argument designed to prove that the soul subsists by 
itself (Tahafut, ed. Bouyges, Index C no. 826, and 
P- 321, 5). 

he glossary accompanying the critical edition 
of the Metaphysics of the Shifa? (Cairo 1960, 477) 
gives three renderings of the word according to the 
mediaeval translation: Id quod est, essentia, identitas. 
This last seems somewhat ill-chosen in the following 


chapter heading: ‘‘Consequences of unity consonant 
with huwiyya (identitas) and its divisions...” (303). 
In the extant fragment of the Latin translation of the 
Logic it is also translated as identitas (Index ed. 
Cairo 1952, p. 157, on Madkkal, 13, 5 and 7). How- 
ever, al-huwiyya is here joined with al-wakda, and is 
thus connected with the usages considered above, 
where being and the one are inseparable; identitas, 
then, is unjustified. Huwiyya does not appear in the 
indices to the other volumes. According to that of the 
Sophistics (Shifa?, Mantik, vii, 132), the idea of 
identity is rendered by huwa huwa, with or without 
the article. 

The ancient meaning of Auwtyya refers to the 
peculiar characteristics of that being which is huwa, 
exclusively itself, rather than to a recognition, a 
comparison or an identification of such a being. The 
modern meaning does not involve an incorrect usage. 
Huwiyya is habitually used to translate into Arabic 
the expressions “identity card”, bifakat al-huwiyya, 
and “identity papers’, awrak al-huwiyya [see 
TADHKIRA]). ‘Urifa huwiyyatuhu, ‘‘to be identified”, 
is also used. The modern meaning correctly refers 
to the idea of subject-substance, in order to denote 
precisely the person who exists specified by the card. 

Bibliography: apart from the references in 
the text: Djuzdjani, Ta‘vifat; this definition was 
cited verbatim by Dozy, ii, 767, who however was 
unable to identify it and refers only to the Muhi¢ 
al-muhit. (A. M. GorcHon) 
HUWWARA [see Hawwara]. 

HUWWARIN or Hawwarin, place in Syria 
between Damascus and Palmyra, half way between 
Sadad and al-Karyatayn. On the site of an antique 
town, Huwwarin is known mainly for the fact that 
the Umayyad caliph Yazid I had his residence, died 
and was buried there, as is attested by the poets of 
the period. A building still existing there, and still 
known today as Kasr Yazid, may be considered as 
the partial remains of the residence of the caliph, who 
is known to have planned to irrigate the fertile area 
round Huwwarin by means of a canal which was 
never completed. Some vestiges of this canal, which 
according to the sources was intended to permit the 
development of the high plain of Sahsahan, have been 
identified within the boundaries of the region of 
Hims. 

Bibliography: R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie, 280; Le Strange, Palestine, 
456; Yakut, ii, 355; H. Lammens, Etudes sur le 
régne de Mo‘awiya Ir, Beirut 1908, 381-2, 400, 
408, 417, 420; idem, Le califat de Yazid Ier, Beirut 
I92zI, 471-2; J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur les 
monuments omeyyades, i, in JA, 1939, 54-9; idem, 
Notes de topographie omeyyade, in Syria, xxiv 
(1946), 105-10; Tabari, ii, 203, 427, 488; Akhtal, 
Diwan, ed. Salhani, 232-7; A ghani, xvi, 88. 

(D. SourRDEL) 

HYDERABAD [see HAYDARABAD]. 

HYDRAULICS [see mA’]. 

HYMN [see 1Launi]. 

HYPERBOLE (see MUBALAGHA]. 

HYPOCRISY, HYPOCRITES [see MUNAFIK, 
RIYA?}. 

HYPOSTASIS [see imAMa, TANASUKH]. 
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‘IBAD [see nasARA]. 

IBADAN, town in the Western Region of Nigeria, 
originated during the 1820’s on the site of an Egba 
village as a war encampment set up by groups of 
wandering Yoruba soldiers from the old Oyo Empire, 
lle Ife and Ijebu. Those were times of great upheavals 
in Yorubaland. The Oyo Empire had been rapidly 
disintegrating as a result of serious internal cleavages 
and mounting external pressure. The Fulani had been 
pushing southward, using Ilorin as a base, and 
eventually in 1837 they forced the evacuation of old 
Oyo, whose inhabitants fled southward. Some of the 
refugees built up the new city of Oyo, about 100 miles 
to the south, while others settled in Ibadan. In 
southern Yorubaland a fierce strife went on among 
the Yoruba states over the capture of slaves and the 
control of trade routes to the coast. 

Ibadan grew rapidly, as more and more refugees 
from both the north and the south of Yorubaland 
sought the protection of its hills and the military 
might of its soldiers. By the middle of the 19th 
century its population was estimated at between 
60,000 and 100,000. In the 1911 census the population 
reached 175,000 and in that of 1952 459,196. To-day 
Ibadan is the largest city in tropical Africa. Except 
for a relatively small number of migrants from other 
ethnic groups (only about 5% in 1952) all of its 
population are Yoruba [q.v.], hailing from different 
sections of Yorubaland. Ibadan has often been 
described as a ‘‘city-village’’ because a large pro- 
portion of its population live from farming in the 
surrounding countryside. 

In the course ot the r9th century Ibadan developed 
an elaborate political constitution which was geared 
to war and defence and which differed markedly 
from that of the typical traditional Yoruba kingdom. 
By its military prowess and strong defences Ibadan 
succeeded in halting the Fulani onslaught and in 
repulsing all pressure on it from the southern Yoruba 
states and eventually became a great power in its 
own right with many vassal states around it. 

That period of continual warfare came to an end 
when the British extended their control northwards 
from the coast and finally, in 1893, imposed a treaty, 
on Ibadan. Peace and British power undermined the 
authority of the city’s chiefs. But with the develop- 
ment of Indirect Rule, the British placed Ibadan 
under the legal and spiritual authority of the Alafin 
of Oyo who, in collaboration with the British Resi- 
dent, controlled the appointment of the chiefs. 
However, this subservience of Ibadan to a small and 
weak Oyo could not last for long, and in 1936 Ibadan 
became finally independent of Oyo and the Bale 
assumed the new title of ‘Olubadan’. In 1952 Ibadan 
became the capital of the Western Region of the 
Federation of Nigeria. 

Islam penetrated into Ibadan from the north 
early in its history through the activities of Muslim 
traders and itinerant malams. During the 19th 
century its military chiefs appointed Muslim imams 
so that these would use their magic, prayers, charms, 
and blessing to secure victory in war. But the massive 
conversion to Islam in the city began only when the 
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British came; it has since been progressing rapidly 
and peacefully, often at the expense of better 
organized and more adequately financed Christian 
churches and missions. 

Apart from a relatively small number of people 
who are affiliated to the Ahmadiyya sect, all the 
Muslims of the city are Sunnis who follow the 
Maliki school. Some of these Muslims have adopted 
the Kadiriyya order but many more have joined the 
Tidjaniyya order (gq.v.]. There are in the city several 
formally organized Islamic associations, most of 
which are mainly concerned with the development of 
Islamic schools and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of mosques. There are also some Islamic 
missionary organizations. A council of ‘u/amd? super- 
vises and administers the affairs of the city’s Central 
Mosque and selects the Chief Imam and his two 
assistants, though the formal appointment of the 
Chief Imam is officially made by the Olubadan in a 
special ceremony. 

The Friday mid-day prayer at the Central Mosque 
is regularly attended by many thousands of men. 
Between 1942 and 1952 a series of bitter disputes 
arose between the city’s Imamate and the migrant 
Hausa community, when the latter decided to secede 
from the predominantly Yoruba Central Mosque and 
to hold the Friday prayer in a special mosque within 
their Quarter, which is locally known as ‘Sabo’. 
Despite sustained opposition by the Olubadan and 
by the British officials, the Hausa have continued to 
hold a separate Friday prayer. A few other Muslim 
groupings have since done the same. To-day the only 
occasion on which all the Muslims of the city gather 
together is the massive, colourful, but brief ceremony 
held in the open just outside the city on the morning 
of the first day of each of the two Muslim feasts. 
This division of the Friday ritual congregagion, 
which is unknown in the Islamic cities of northern 
Nigeria, is symbolic of the fact that Islam in Ibadan 
is not formally associated with political authority. 

Bibliography: Most of the publications which 
deal with the history of the Yoruba contain 
sections on the history of Ibadan. See S. Johnson, 

The history of the Yorubas, London 1921. A small 

book by the present Olubadan, I. B. Akinyele, 

The outlines of Ibadan history, Lagos 1946, is useful. 

Ibadan, edited by S. O. Biobaku, 1.0. Dina and 

P. C. Lloyd, Ibadan 1949, contains some infor- 

mative papers that were delivered at the Third 

International West African Conference (Ibadan). 

G. Parrinder, Religion in an African city, Oxford 

1953, discusses various aspects of religion in 

Ibadan and gives some detailed information on 

the development and organization of Islam in the 

city. Akin Mabogunje, The growth of residential 
districts in Ibadan, in The Geographical Review, 

lii/t (1962), 56-77, provides very useful information 

about the morphology of the city. Two Ph.D. 

theses deal directly and systematically with the 

history of Ibadan: B. Awe, The rise of Ibadan as a 

Yoruba power in the nineleenth century, Oxford 

University 1964; and G. Jenkins, Politics in 

Ibadan, Northwestern University 1964, the latter 
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beginning where the former leaves off. Both are 

now being prepared for publication. A collection 

of scholarly papers by a number of specialists 
dealing with many fields of life in the city, in- 
cluding one dealing specifically with Islam, is now 

published: P. C. Lloyd, A. Mabogunje, and B. 

Awe (eds.), The city of Ibadan, Cambridge 1967. 

(A. CoHEN) 

‘IBADAT (pl. of ‘ibdda), submissive obedience to 
a master, and therefore religious practice, corres- 
ponds, together with its synonym #d‘a, in the works 
of fikk, approximately to the ritual of Muslim 
law (we do not say “cult”, see below), as opposed 
to the mu‘dmalat which include more or less all the 
rest (but which, in the strict sense, correspond to 
synallagmatic contracts only). The distinctions are 
elusive, as so often in these matters. Salat is quite 
certainly an ‘ibada, but some affirm that marriage 
is also one (which is the more remarkable in that the 
Muslim marriage does not imply any religious 
ceremony), and here it must be understood that it 
is a matter of a ‘‘pious practice”, Moreover, distinc- 
tions between the different sections of mu‘dmalat are 
also discussed by the authors (see W. Heffening, 
Zum Aufbau des islamischen Rechtes, in Festschrift P. 
Kahle, Leiden 1935). In treatises of fikh, subjects are 
not set out in any uniform order, except that the 
“ibadat always appear at the beginning, while in 
treatises of ‘amal (judicial practice) this subject is 
obviously absent. 

If we translate ‘ibddat as ‘“‘cult’’ we are committing 
something of a theoretical error (Tor Andrae), for it 
has quite correctly been said that, strictly speaking, 
Islam knows no more of a cult, properly speaking, 
than (Snouck Hurgronje) it does of law; nor, we 
should add, of ethics. Fikh is, in fact, a deontology 
(the statement of the whole corpus of duties, of acts 
whether obligatory, forbidden or recommended, etc.) 
which is imposed upon man. Therefore, what we call 
“cult” is a part of the duties prescribed by Allah 
and formulated in minute detail by learned writers 
in the works of fikhk, whereas in other religions the 
object of the cult there is to bring the believer closer 
to the divine and into contact with it; it is not con- 
cerned solely, or even principally, with carrying 
out the divine will. This is purely theoretical ; speaking 
sociologically and from the psychological point of 
view, the matter appears to be far less clear-cut: 
from both these points of view Islam is certainly 
familiar with a cult or forms of worship: to be con- 
vinced of this one need only interrogate, for example, 
the pilgrims who have performed the salat around 
the Ka‘ba, an observance which, incidentally, in that 
place, is curiously enough not an obligation of the 
hadjdj (this demonstrates once again the difference 
between theory and reality; here, on two grounds). 

In the books of fikhk, the “ibaddt precede the 
muSamalat; questions of ritual purity (fahdra), a 
necessary condition for the valid performance of 
prayer, appear at the beginning. The remainder 
almost always come afterwards in the following 
order: prayer, zakat, fasting, pilgrimage. The first 
“pillar” of Islam, the skahdda, which has to be pro- 
nounced at the time of prayer, is so simple a matter 
that the books of fzkk make no mention of it. 

In connexion with the ‘ibddat other subjects are 
dealt with, about which we must say a few words. 
Circumcision is, in theory, no more than recommend- 
ed, although the sociological reality is quite different, 
and the scholars barely refer to it when considering 
the ‘:badat. Here too may be mentioned the proper 
way of fulfilling natural needs, the veiling of nudity, 


and the attentions that have to be given to dress and 
body for the Friday prayer, etc. Everything relating 
to funerals is examined in relation to prayer (since 
prayer for the dead is considered in a special section). 
The spiritual retreat, or 7tikaf, is studied in connexion 
with fasting. It is also possible to link with “ibaddt, as 
scarcely belonging to the mu‘dmalat: the provisions 
relating to food and drink, whether licit or illicit, 
those dealing with hunting and ritual slaughter, 
vows and oaths (together with methods of expiation 
in the case of perjury). To give only one example, 
in the Tanbih of al-Shirazi (Shafi‘l), oaths in general 
are studied in connexion with repudiation (on ac- 
count of such matters as 4“an, etc., which are linked 
with it). The holy war is not a fard ‘ayn (it is an obli- 
gation which falls only on the community in general, 
provided that there are enough volunteers), nor is it 
one of the five fundamental obligations of Islam, 
but it has an obvious religious character. In the 
above-named work it occurs at the end (after crimin- 
al law); in the Mukhtasar of al- Khalil (M4liki), on the 
other hand, it occurs among the “:badat. 

In their general outline, the provisions relating to 
“ibadat are the same, not only in the four Sunni 
schools but also in the Shi‘ and Ibadi schools. There 
is thus no necessity to discuss them further in this 
general article on ‘:badat. So much for the theory. 

In regard to actual social practice, one of the most 
urgent and interesting present-day tasks that is still 
to be undertaken in this field, and indispensable 
for religious sociology in general, consists of studying 
the extent (which is extremely variable) to which 
the practices of a religion, in this case Islam, do in 
fact correspond to the requirements laid down by 
theory, in this case by fikk on the subject of ‘tbddat; 
this is to be done, particularly, according to the me- 
thods first demonstrated, for Catholicism, by Le 
Bras. In this field, from the start, facts of a qualit- 
ative kind will be discovered, and they will show us 
what the religious life there really is. Some of these 
studies, even the early ones, still retain their value— 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the modern Egyptians, 
for example, and Snouck-Hurgronje’s Mekka, 
which are admirable. For Indonesia, one may consult 
G.-H. Bousquet, L’Islam indonésien, in REI, 1939. 
But, for future work, this stage ought to be regarded 
as superseded, as indeed it is. It is the quantitative, 
statistical stage that must now be reached. In this 
respect, Muslim sociology is very backward (some 
indications in this direction, though cautious and 
inadequate, can be found in G.-H. Bousquet, con- 
cerning religious practice in North Africa, especially 
Morocco, in Etudes d’orientalisme ... Lévi-Provengal, 
ii, 1962, 495-502). As a very rough approximation, 
it can be suggested here that (1) ritual practice, 
considered as a whole, varies less from one country to 
another than does the practice of these duties 
envisaged singly; (2) in fact, in certain regions a 
fundamental obligation may be very much neglected, 
while in other parts it is scrupulously observed (for 
example, fasting in Java and North Africa respect- 
ively); (3) in backward regions, in the process of 
Islamization, practice comes to conform more closely 
with the standards of the Law; (4) on the other hand, 
it is relaxed in those countries where European 
civilization is developing (for example, increasing 
disregard of fasting in North Africa). Of course, exter- 
nal piety is only an indication, and often an insuffi- 
ciently accurate one, of internal piety. However, 
religious sociology in general is not yet in a position, 
in this last instance, to be of assistance to Islamic 
studies. 
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Bibliography: The regulation of ‘ibddat has 
its somewhat restricted basis in the Kur?an. It is 
developed very fully in the Sunna (cf. Wensinck’s 
Handbook for the various terms used above). The 
same is true of the books of fikk of the various 
schools and in works of ikhtilaf. A more detailed 
bilbiography can be found by consulting such 
articles as SAWM, HADJDJ, etc. A general, clear, but 
necessarily brief survey is given in G.-H. Bousquet, 
Les grandes pratiques rituelles del’ Islam, Paris 1949. 

(G.-H. BousQuET) 

AL-IBADIYYA, one of the main branches 
of the Kh§ridjis [q.v.], representatives of which 
are today found in ‘Uman, East Africa, Tripolitania 
(Djabal Nafisa and Zuagha) and southern Algeria 
(Wargla and Mzab). The sect takes it name froin that 
of one of those said to have founded it, ‘Abd Allah 
b.. Ibad al-Murri al-Tamimi. The form usually 
employed is Abadiyya; this is true not only of North 
Africa (e.g., in the Djabal Natisa, cf. A. de C. Moty- 
linski, Le Dyjebel Nefousa, Paris 1898-9, 41 and 
passim), where it is attested in the gth/15th century 
by the Ibadi writer al-Barradi (Kitab Djawahir al- 
muntakat, Cairo 1302, 155), but also of ‘Uman 
(Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 1780, ii, 198); neverthe- 
less, the contemporary Ibadi writers often use the 
first form as being more correct (cf., e.g., Muhammad 
b. Yusuf Atfiyyash al-Mizabi, Risdla shafiya fi ba‘d 
al-tawarikh, Algiers, n.d., 49). Yet another form of 
the name is known: Ibada (al-Hamdani, Sifat 
Diazirat al-‘Arab, ed. D. H. Miiller, Leiden 1884-91, 
i, 88). According to Neibuhr (oP. cit., ii, 198, 200, 201), 
the Ibadis of ‘Um4n had also the name of Béiasi, 
Beiasi or Béiadi (cf. also Badger, History of the 
Imdams and Seyyids of Omén by Saltl-ibn-Raztk, 
London 1871, 387). It appears that the last name (for 
Bayadi) is connected with Mubayyida, a name 
given to the Khiaridjis in general (see Briinnow, Die 
Charidschiten unter den ersten Omayyaden, Leiden 
1884, 30, n.). The Ibadis also give themselves the 
name of Shurat [g.v.], which in fact refers to the 
first Kharidjis or al-Muhakkima (al-Barradi, op. cit., 
175; A. de C. Motylinski, Chronique d’Ibn Saghir, in 
Actes du XIV Congrés Intern. des Orient., Algiers 
1905, 81; cf. also al-Ya‘kibi, Buldaén, 352). 

According to the tradition recorded towards the 
middle of the 2nd/8th century by Abi Mikhnaf, this 
sect appeared in 65/684-5, when ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad 
broke away from the Kh§aridji extremists over the 
attitude to be adopted towards the other ahl al- 
tawhid (Briinnow, op. cit., 60-1; Wellhausen, Die 
religids-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam, 
Berlin 1901, 28-9), but in fact the origins of the 
Ibadiyya seem to be much older than modern 
scholars have thought. The present author’s view is 
that the pre-history of this sect, together with that 
of another moderate Kharidji sect, the Sufriyya [q.v.], 
should be connected with that group of the ka‘ada 
(quietist, see Briinnow, op. cit., 29; Wellhausen, 
op. cit., 29) Kharidjis which grew up towards the 
middle of the rst/7th century at Basra around one 
of the men most venerated by the Khawéaridj, Aba 
Bilal Mirdas b. Udayya al-Tamimi. Ibadi tradition 
mentions Abi Bilal among the precursors of the 
Ibadiyya, or even among the first imams of the sect 
(al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-Siyar, Cairo 1301, 66 ff ; 
al-Barradi, op. cit., 167 ff.; al-Salimi, Kitab al-Lum‘a 
al-murdiya, 1326, 187; Siyar al-“Umdaniyya, Uni- 
versity of Lwow, MS no, 1082, ii, 135, 664-5; it 
should be mentioned that the other writers have 
considered Abii Bilal to be the imam of the Sufriyya, 
see, ¢.g., al-Isfara’ini in Haarbriicker, asch-Schah- 
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rastani’s Religionpartheien und Philosophenschulen, 
Halle 1850, ii, 406). This tradition seems very 
probable, particularly if it is remembered that 
among Abia Bilal’s intimate friends there were 
several who were to become outstanding scholars of 
the Ibadiyya, as, for example, the real organizer of 
the sect, Djabir b. Zayd (see al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 
79) and al-Walid al-‘Abdi, one of the leaders of the 
moderate Kharidjis who broke away from the 
extremist Nafi‘ b. al-Azrak (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 
79). Furthermore, the doctrines preached by Abia 
Bilal, such as, for example, the defence of isti‘vad 
(Wellhausen, op. cit., 25-6), are in large measure 
identical with Ibadi theories. 

After the death of Abi Bilal, who led a revolt in 61 
and was killed in a battle one year later, it was proba- 
bly ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad who became the leader of the 
moderate party (he is mentioned among the chief 
Kharidji personalities in 64; al-Shammakhi, op. ctt., 
77; cf. Wellhausen, op. cit., 27), making a complete 
break with the Azrakis in 65. The extremists pronoun- 
ced a khuriidj against the Zubayrids and left Basra, 
while Ibn Ibad, after some hesitation, remained there 
with his supporters (al-Barradi, op. cit., 155-6). Thus 
began the first period in the history of the Ibadiyya, 
which can be called the period of the kitman (== secret, 
on this term see below and al-Barradi, op. cit., 156). 
Very little is known of ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad. According 
to the Ibadi writings, he was the first scholar of the 
sect (Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 74, 108). He is often 
called in Ibadi sources imam ahi al-tahkik, imam al- 
muslimin or imam al-kawm (see al-Shammakhi, op. 
cit., 77; Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 108, 111; al-Barradi, 
op. cit.; P. K. Hitti, al-Baghdadi’s Characteristics of 
Muslim Sects, Cairo 1924, 87). It seems that this 
title belongs only to the period in which Ibn [bad 
took part in the defence of Medina (64/683-4); the 
state of kitman in which the Ibadis lived after 65 
seems to exclude the possibility of the existence of 
an imamate in the political sense of the word. 
Perhaps also there should be seen in this title an 
allusion to his réle as president in a sort of secret 
theocratic Ibadi government known as djamd‘at al- 
Muslimin, which is mentioned by historians of the 
sect. This was a council composed of a number of the 
most important shaykhs (among them al-Walid al- 
‘Abdi) which may be compared to the council of 
the ‘azzdba of the North African Ibadis after the 
collapse of the imamate of the Bani Rustam. The 
ku“ad (quietism) of Ibn Ibad was probably prompted 
by the hope of reaching an understanding with the 
new Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
(65-86/685-705). In fact, be succeeded in entering 
into correspondence with this ruler, and there are 
preserved in the Ibadi chronicles two nasa7ih (letters 
of good advice) from Ibn Ibad which bear witness 
to their friendly relations; one of these letters is a 
reply from the Ibadi leader to a communication 
which had been sent to him by ‘Abd al-Malik through 
the intermediary of a certain Sinan b. ‘Asim (see al- 
Shammakhi, op. cit., 77; al-Barradi, op. cit., 156-67; 
Siyar al-“Umdniyya, 445-55; Sachau, Religidse 
Anschauungen der Ibaditischen Muhammedaner, in 
MSOS As., ii, 52-9). The first of these letters must 
have been written after 67/686-7, since it mentions 
the defeat of al-Mukhtar by Mus‘ab, the brother of 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, which took place in that 
year (al-Barradi, op. cit., 163; cf. Briinnow, op. cit., 
86-90). The letters of Ibn Ib&d contain a brief 
account of Ibadi principles, which is the first of this 
type (see also on Ibn Ibad’s relations with ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan, R. Rubinacci, II califfo ‘Abd al- 
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Malik b. Marwan e gh Ibdditi, in AITUON, ns. v 
(1954), 99-121). According to al-Shammakhi (op. cit., 
77), Ibn Ibad was also the author of mundzarat 
(polemical writings) against the extremist Kharidiis. 
The date of his death is not known; the Ibadi bio- 
graphies reveal only that he belonged to the second 
fabaka of scholars. The opinion of al-Shahrastani 
(Milal, ed. Cureton, 100) and of al-Kazwini (‘4dja74b, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 37) that Ibn Ibad was still alive as 
a very old man under Marwan b. Muhammad (127-34/ 
745-52) does not seem very convincing. 

Ibn Ibaqd’s policy at Basra towards the Umayyad 
caliphs was continued by his successor Abu ’1-Sha‘tha? 
Djabir b. Zayd al-Azdi, the chief scholar of the 
Ibadi sect and an eminent traditionist. This scholar, 
who came from ‘Uman, from near the town of Nazwa 
(see Siyadr al-“Umaniyya, 675; Yakut, ii, 243-4), is 
considered by the Arab authors to be one of the chief 
Kharidijis of the early period (al-Shahrastani, op. cit., 
102). His probable date of birth was 18/639, and the 
date of this death is given as 93, 96 or 103 (see al- 
Barradi, op, cit., 155; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 77; 
al-Salimi, Lum‘a, 172; Siyar al-‘Umaniyya, 686). 
He was thus the contemporary of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ibad. Djabir b. Zayd was one of the best friends and 
disciples of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas [g.v.], from whom 
he received a number of traditions (Yakit, ii, 156-7, 
243-4; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 70, 96; al-Barradi, 
op. cit., 151). It was probably owing to this fact as 
well as to his profound scholarship that Djabir was 
held in great esteem by all the Muslims of his time; 
al-Shammakhi (op. cit., 70) mentions in this connexion 
the opinion of Malik b. Anas. He was probably the 
author of the earliest collection of traditions. His 
work, called Diwan and consisting of five parts, is 
now lost; the only copy of it was found in about the 
3rd/9th century in the libraries of the ‘Abbdsids at 
Baghdad (al-Salimi, Lum‘a, 184; E. Masqueray, 
Chronique a’ Abou Zakaria, Algiers-Paris 1878, 181-5). 

Among the pupils of Djabir there were several 
Sunni traditionists, and Yakit (loc. cit.) even calls 
him akad a@immat al-sunna. On the other hand, 
Djabir carried on a controversy with the Kh§aridji 
extremists and he gave its definitive form to Ibadi 
doctrine (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 76). It is because 
of this that the Ibadi sources refer to him as 
“‘umdat al-Ibadiyya or asl al-madhhab (al-Shammakhi, 
op. cit., 70; al-Salimi, Lum‘a, passim). He is also 
referred toas imamal-Muslimin (Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 
111). It was probably he and not Ibn Ibad who was 
really responsible for the organization of the sect. It 
can thus be seen that this eminent Ibadi scholar and 
traditionist, who was revered by all Muslims, was, 
so to speak, predestined to accomplish the task begun 
by his predecessor, that is to win over the caliphs to 
the Ibadi doctrine. 

Indeed, the first years of Djabir’s presidency were 
very favourable for the Ibadiyya. Djabir succeeded 
in forming friendly relations with the powerful 
governor of ‘Irak, al-Hadjdjadj (76-95/695-714) [g.v.]}, 
through the good offices of the latter’s secretary, the 
Kharidji Yazid b. Abi Muslim (al-Shammakhi op. cit., 
71, 74; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 56). He even received 
from him a salary. This was just at the time when 
al-Hadjdjadj was fighting against the Kharidji 
extremists. For a ‘ong time relations between Djabir 
and al-Hadjdjadj were excellent. Even at a period 
after the foundation of the town of WaAsit (83-6/ 
702-5), the attitude of the governor of ‘Irak towards 
Djabir was still very friendly (al-Shammakhi, 
op. cit., 74). 

But towards the end of the 1st/7th century 


relations between them deteriorated. It appears 
that one of the causes of this change was the death 
of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (86/705), who was, as 
mentioned above, fairly well disposed towards the 
Ibadis. Another was that the Ibadiyya of Basra 
entered into dealings with the family of the Muhal- 
labids, which the powerful governor of ‘Irak detested. 
In fact among the most fervent Ibadis of Basra was 
‘Atika, the sister of Yazid b. al-Muhallab, the 
former governor of Khurasan, who had been deposed 
through al-Hadjdjadj’s efforts and imprisoned by 
him in 86/705; among the Muhallabids converted to 
Ibadism there was another woman, Halbiyya, who 
lived at Mecca in about the first half of the 2nd/8th 
century (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 88, 117; J. Périer, 
Vie @al-Hadjdjadj ibn Yousof. Paris 1904, 221, 232). 
In addition to these two facts, a third should be 
mentioned: the increasing radicalism of the Ibadis 
of Basra, among whom the revolutionary elements 
gained control, that is the supporters of the khurtdj 
who wished to change their position as ka‘ada for 
that of shurat. From the writings of the sect we 
know the name of one of the leaders of the revolution- 
ary party: Bistam b. ‘Umar b. al-Musib al-Dabbi, 
known also as Maskala, a former Sufri and supporter 
of Shabib [g.v.], who, after Shabib’s defeat in 77/696, 
embraced Ibadism and settland at Basra. He was 
not only a famous warrior but also a mutakallim 
(theologian). It appears that the Ibadi zealots of 
Basra took part in the revolt of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath in 81-2/7o1-2; in fact we 
find in ‘Abd al-Rahman’s army a detachment 
composed of men from Kifa and Basra and under 
the command of one Bistam b. Maskala (probably 
identical with our Maskala) who died in a battle 
with all his men (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 111; 
Wellhausen, op. cit., 46-7; Périer, op. cit., 173, 176, 
184, 191-3). The activity of these Ibadi zealots led 
to the withdrawal of al-Hadjdjadj’s support. The 
immediate cause of his definite break with Djabir 
was probably the murder, at Djabir’s instigation, of 
one of al-Hadjdjadi’s spies (al-ShammAakhi, op. cit., 
75). He began a cruel persecution of the Ibadis. The 
majority of the Ibadi leaders and notables were 
either exiled to ‘Uman (Djabir himself, for example, 
and another important Ibadi skaykk, Hubayra; cf. 
al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 76, 81) or imprisoned (on 
this see also Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 250). Among the 
Ibadi leaders imprisoned was the most scholarly of 
Djabir’s pupils and his future successor as president 
of the Ibadi djama‘a at Basra, Abii ‘Ubayda Muslim 
b. Abi Karima al-Tamimi (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 87), 
who was probably the greatest, both as scholar and as 
statesman, of all the Kharidji leaders known to us 
and who played an important political réle under the 
last Umayyads. 

Abi ‘Ubayda was probably of Iranian origin 
(according to Aghani, xx, 97, his personal name was 
Kidin; and according to al-Djahiz, al-Bayan, i, 133 
and ii, 126, it was Karzin or Kirin) and mawlda of the 
Arab tribe of the Bani Tamim (al-Shammakhi, op. 
cit., 83). He studied with Djabir and also with other 
famous Ibadi shaykks of the second fabaka, such as 
Dja‘far b. al-Sammak al-‘Abdi and Subar al-‘Abdi 
(al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 79, 81). After the death of 
al-Hadjdjadj (95/714), who was succeeded by Yazid 
b. al-Muhallab, Abii ‘Ubayda was released from 
prison with the other Ibadis and appointed leader 
of the Ibadi community in Basra (al-Shammakhi, 
op. cit., 87). The Ibadi writers refer to him as imam 
al-Muslimin (Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 111), but he 
seems in reality to have been, as was his predecessor 
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Djabir, only the president of the djamé‘at al- 
Muslimin of Basra and the mukaddam (leader) over 
the other members of this council such as Dumm4n 
b. al-Sa?ib, Abii Nih and even over his former 
teacher, Dja‘far b. al-Sammak (see Siyar al-‘Uma- 
niyya, 672). Abi’ ‘Ubayda was an eminent scholar 
and the author of a collection of the fZadiths trans- 
mitted by Djabir b. Zayd, Dja‘far b. al-Sammak 
and Suhr al-‘Abdi (Lewicki, Une chronique ibadite, 
in REI, 1934, 72; see also al-ShammAakhi, op. cit., 83; 
al-Sdlimi, Lum‘a, 185). The Ibadiyya from all parts 
of the Muslim world came to study with him (see 
‘Abd Allah b. Yahya al-Barini, Risdlat sullam al- 
‘amma wa 'l-mubtadiin ila maSrifat @immat al-din, 
Cairo 1324, 6-8). Aba ‘Ubayd’s policy at first con- 
formed completely with Ibn Ibad’s tendency to 
come to an understanding with the Umayyads. This 
was facilitated by the benevolent attitude of the new 
governor of ‘Irak, Yazid b. Muhallab, who was 
closely linked with the Ibadis of Basra through his 
sister ‘Atika, a fervent Ibadi as mentioned above. 
The hopes of the Ibadi skaykhks of winning the 
Umayyads to their cause increased with the accession 
to the throne of the devout caliph ‘Umar II (99-1o01/ 
717-20), Aba ‘Ubayda sent to this ruler an embassy, 
among whose members were Salim al-Hilali and the 
scholar shaykh Dja‘far b. al-Sammak who, because 
of his great learning, is referred to in the Ibadi 
sources as imam al-Muslimin. This mission was still 
at the court of ‘Umar II at the time of the death of 
his son, ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umar (al-Shamm4akhi, 
op. cit., 79-80; Siyar al-“Umdaniyya, 111, 665, 666). 
It should be added that the Ibadis were not the only 
ones wishing to reach an agreement with ‘Umar II. 
It is known that another Kharidji group, whose 
leader was Shawdhab (on him see Wellhausen, op. cit., 
48) and which lived in the district of Rabi‘a in 
Mesopotamia, sent a mission to this ruler (see 
Mas‘idi, Muridj, v, 434-5). The results of this 
Ibadi mission are not known; it may have been due 
to it that the Ibadi Iyds b. Mu‘dwiya was appointed 
kadi of Basra (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 81). But this 
favourable state of affairs for the Ibadiyya did not 
last long. ‘Umar II died in 101/720, and his successor 
Yazid II was unfavourably disposed towards the 
Muhallabids, the patrons of the Ibadis of Basra. 
Details of the fortunes of the Ibadiyya of Basra 
during the first two decades of the znd/8th century 
are not known; there certainly took place at this 
period a complete change in their attitudes and there 
even appeared some revolutionary tendencies. 
Leaders of the revolutionary party which favoured 
direct action were Abt Nuh, the supporter of a 
definitive rupture with the caliphate, and a famous 
khatib, Abt Muhammad al-Nahdi, who, in his 
sermons delivered in the mosques of Basra, overtly 
incited the crowd to revolt against the governor of 
‘Irak, Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah (105-20/723-38) (see al- 
Shammakhi, op. cit., 88, 97; al-Salimi, Lum‘a, 185). 
The activities of the zealots of Basra were facilitated 
by the attitude of indifference of the governor of 
this town, Bilal b. Abi Burda al-Ash‘ari (al-Sham- 
makhi, op. cit., 97). Abu ‘Ubayda was at first opposed 
to direct action since he still hoped to win the caliphs 
to Ibadism. He also saw that the chances of an 
Tbadi khurtid] similar to the revolts of the Azraki 
extremists were very slender; but in the end, after 
consulting the important members of the sect, he 
was obliged to change his attitude through fear of a 
khilaf (schism) among the Ibadiyya of Basra, the 
Majority of whom wished to move from the position 
of kuStéd to that of guhtr (see below; cf. al-Sham- 


makhi, op. cit., 83-8). Yet he adopted a line of action 
completely different from that of the other Kharidji 
leaders. He did not wish the Ibadis of Basra to leave 
the town in order to found an imamate somewhere 
outside the capital, following the example of Nafi‘ 
b. al-Azrak; on the contrary, he planned to make 
use of the rich and numerous Ibadi community of 
Basra only as a base for Ibadi propaganda, which 
should embrace the whole of the Muslim world. He 
decided to provoke Ibadi insurrections in the various 
provinces and to create a universal Ibidi imamate 
on the ruins of the Umayyad caliphate. In order to 
achieve this, Abi ‘Ubayda formed a kind of revo- 
lutionary government in which he himself was in 
charge of everything concerning religious action and 
missions, and another eminent Ibadi shaykh of Basra, 
Hadjib al-Ta?i, dealt with matters of war and of 
finance (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 92, 114; Siyar al- 
S<Umaniyya, 665). A bayt al-mal was formed; its 
assets must have been considerable since it is stated, 
for example, that a single rich Ib4di merchant, Abi 
Tahir, paid a net sum of 10,000 dirhams (al-Sham- 
makhi, op. cit., 114-5). There was created at Basra 
a centre of learning where Abi ‘Ubayda secretly 
trained for the task of being missionaries students 
who came to him from all the Muslim provinces. 
These missionaries were then sent out in teams 
(hamalat al-‘ilm, “bearers of learning’, or nakalat 
al-“ilm). At the head of such a team Aba ‘Ubayda 
placed the candidate for the dignity of imam and 
the future kédi. These hamalat al-‘ilm were to spread 
propaganda in the various provinces of the caliphate 
and, after gaining a certain number of adherents, to 
pronounce the state of zuhir (see Masqueray, op. ctt., 
19, 20, 21; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 124; Siyar al- 
“Umaniyya, 676; al-Sdlimi, Lum‘a, 185). According 
to the Ibadi historians, Abi ‘Ubayda sent such 
teams to the Maghrib, the Yaman, Hadramawt, 
“Uman and Khurasan (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 114; 
al-Salimi, loc. cit.). The operation had a tremendous 
success; in the midst of the general disorder which 
preceded the fall of the Umayyads, the influence of 
the Ibadi agitators spread widely. After only a few 
years, there broke out in various Muslim countries, 
the Maghrib, the Hadramawt and ‘Uimdan, several 
Tbadi revolts which constituted a greater threat to 
the caliphate than did the Azraki movements (see 
below). 

During this period of Ibadi expansion, the Ibadiyya 
of Basra continued to live in a state of kitman, keeping 
their beliefs secret. The advent of the ‘Abbasids did 
nothing to change this situation except that the 
Ibadiyya succeeded in gaining the protection of some 
influential members of the family of the new caliphs. 
Among these should be mentioned especially the 
aunt of the caliph al-Mahdi (158-69/775-86) and her 
husband ‘Abd Allah b. Rabi‘, whose son even 
became an Ibadi (al-Shammakhi, op. cit#., 107-8) 
It appears also that the caliph Abi Dja‘far (136-58/ 
753-75) was for a time fairly well disposed towards 
the Ibadis; it is known, for example, that he was 
much in sympathy with Hadjib al-Ta7i (al-Sham- 
makhi, op. cit., 91). Abii ‘Ubayda and Hadjib both 
died during Aba Dja‘far’s reign (al-Shammakhi, 
op. cit., 83, 91). The statement of the 5th/11th 
century Ibadi historian Abi Zakariyya? Yahya b. 
Abi Bakr al-Wardjlani that Abi ‘Ubayda died 
during the reign of the Rustamid imam ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n (168-208/785-823; cf. 
Masqueray, of. cit., 51) Should in our view be rejected. 

After the death of Abii ‘Ubayda there began the 
decline of the Ibadi community of Basra, as, if 
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we may believe the sectarian sources, had already 
been observed by the caliph Aba Dja‘far (al-Sham- 
miakhi, of. cit., 91). Nevertheless, under the presi- 
dency of al-Rabi‘ b. Habib al-Basri, who had suc- 
ceeded Abii ‘Ubayda as the spiritual leader of the 
Ibadiyya, the grand council of the sect still remained 
in Basra and there were even sent out from there 
new hamalat al-‘ilm to SUman (Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 
667; al-Salimi, Lum‘a, 186). The mashdyikk of Basra 
were arbitrators in the affair of the schism of al- 
Nukkar (see below) towards the end of the 2nd/8th 
century. This town remained a centre of Ibadi 
culture during the reign of the imam ‘Abd al- 
Wabhab b. ‘Abd al-RahmAn, who bought books there 
for the sum of 1,000 dinars (al-Salimi, Lum‘a, 195). 
But soon after the affair of al-Nukk4r, al-Rabi‘ and 
the other Ibadi shaykhs of Basra emigrated to ‘Uman, 
where already al-Rabi‘’s successor, Abii Sufyan Mah- 
bib b. al-Rahil, was resident (on al-Rabi‘ and Abi 
Sufyan see Siyar al-“Umdaniyya, 667; al-Salimi, 
Lum‘a, 185, 186; Masqueray, op. cit., 74, n. 2, 136-7; 
Lewicki, Une chronique, 70-2; idem, Notice sur la 
chronique ibadite d’ad-Dargini, in RO, xi, 159-60). 


THE IBADI GROUPS OUTSIDE BASRA 


(a) At Kifa. In spite of the opinion of Wellhausen 
that the Kharidjis of Kifa disappeared completely 
after the massacre of 59/679, the available sources 
enable us to establish that the Ibadiyya remained in 
this town during at least the whole of the 2nd/8th 
century. In fact it was from Kifa that there came 
the founder of the Ibadi sect of al-Harithiyya (see 
below), which existed in the first half of the 2nd 
century. Among the Ibadi-Wahbi fakihs of Kifa may 
be mentioned Abu ’l-Muhadjir al-Kifi, one of the 
doctors of the second half of the 2nd/8th century 
(see Masqueray, op. cit., 139 n.; al-Shammakhi 
op. cit., 121; Wellhausen, op. ctt., 24). 

(b) In the rest of ‘Irak, Ibadiyya, belonging 
to various groups of this sect, probably lived in 
villages on the road from Basra to al-Mawsil (see al- 
Shammakhi, op. cit., 120-1). 

(c) At al-Mawsil Ibadis were to be found. 
Among the Ibadi doctors of this town there should 
be mentioned, on the evidence of the Ibadi sources, 
one Abi Bakr al-Mawsili. It seems very probable 
that there were also some Ibadiyya among the 
Khawaridj mentioned by the authors of the 4th/1oth 
and 5th/r1th centuries in the province of al-Djazira, 
to the west of al-Mawsil (al-Salimi, Lum‘a, 180; 
Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 667; al-Mas‘idi, op. cit., v, 
230-1; Hudtd al-‘alam, 140). 

(d) Hidjaz. It appears that the Ibadis were fairly 
numerous at Medina and Mecca and that even in the 
2nd/8th century there were Ibadi djamd‘as in these 
towns. Mecca was probably in the 2nd century one 
of the centres of very vigorous Ibadi propaganda. 
Remnants of the Ibadiyya still existed in Mecca in 
the 6th/1zth century. Among the Ibadi doctors of 
Hidjiz in the znd and 3rd centuries were: Abu 
‘l-Hurr ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-‘Anbari, Muhammad b. 
Habib, Muhammad b. Salma and Ibn ‘SAbbad al- 
Madani (see Masqueray, op. cit., 64, 121-3, 147; al- 
Shammakhi, op. cit., 97-9; al-Salimi, Lum‘a, 183; 
Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 679). 

(e) Central Arabia. Abi ‘Ubayda seems to have 
sent hamalat al-‘ilm towards the centre of the Arabian 
peninsula, perhaps to the Yamama where there had 
existed shortly before a Kharidji imamate of the al- 
Nadjdiyya sect, linked to the doctrines of Ibn Ibad 
(see al-Bartini, Sullam, 7; Wellhausen, op. cit., 29-32; 
Briinnow, op. cit., 61). 


(f) Hadramawt and Yemen. The origins of 
Ibadism in the Hadramawt and the Yemen are 
rather obscure. They should perhaps be connected 
with activity by the first leader of the [bAdi sect, 
‘Abd Allah b. Ib&d, who died, according to Ibn 
Hawkal (i, 37), in the canton of al-Mudhaykhira in 
the south-west of the Yemen. Ibn Ib4d’s arrival in 
the Yemen was probably connected with the con- 
quest of southern Arabia by the Kh§aridjis, which 
took place between the years 65 and 73/685-92. The 
Khawiaridj’s control of this country did not last long 
and ended in 73. It appears, however, that Kharidji 
tendencies persisted in southern Arabia, culminating, 
at the time of the decline of the Umayyad caliphate, 
in an Ibadi revolt. This revolt had been prepared by 
Ibadi agitators from Basra who excited the anti- 
Umayyad feeling which prevailed in southern 
Arabia under the régime of al-Kasim b. ‘Umar 
(Kuwaysim in the Ibadi chronicles), who had been 
installed as governor of San‘a? by the caliph Marwan 
b. Muhammad, and that of Ibrahim b. Dijabala b. 
Makhrama al-Kindi, the Umayyad governor of the 
Hadramawt and the subordinate of al-Kasim b. 
‘Umar. The leader of the dissidents was ‘Abd Allah 
b. Yahya al-Kindi, known as Talib al-Hakk, Radi to 
the governor of the Hadramawt and a devout and 
energetic man. He made an agreement with Abu 
‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abi Karima, who encouraged 
him to revolt against the Umayyad government. 
This appears'to have taken place towards the end 
of 127 or the beginning of 128. At the same time, 
Abi ‘Ubayda Muslim sent to ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya 
a group of prominent Ibadis from Basra who were 
to help him to organize an imamate in the Hadra- 
mawt; at their head were Abi Hamza al-Mukhtar 
b. ‘Awf al-Azdi and Baldj b. ‘Ukba al-Uzdi. Having 
arrived in the Hadramawt, the Ibadi emissaries 
recognized ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya as imam, thus 
establishing the first Ibadi imamate. The rebels 
occupied the capital of the Hadramawt and later, in 
129/746-7, the town of San‘a’, the capital of the 
whole of southern Arabia. Then ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yahya decided to occupy the two Holy Cities, Mecca 
and Medina. The Ibadi army, only 900 or 1,000 
strong, and under the command of Aba Hamza 
al-Mukhtar, took Mecca with ease, and then Medina. 
The Arab chronicles have preserved the text of two 
khutbas which Abi Hamza al-Mukhtar pronounced 
in these two towns. After occupying the Hidjaz, the 
Ibadis became an immediate threat to Umayyad 
rule in Syria, the centre of the caliphate, so that 
Marwan b. Muhammad was forced to act with all 
speed against this aggression. He sent against the 
Ibadis a strong army composed of 4,000 Syrian 
soldiers under the command of ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Atiyya al-Sa‘di, who re-conquered Medina and then 
Mecca. Abii Hamza al-Mukhtar was killed. On 
receiving news of this, ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya came 
from San‘a? at the head of the Ibadis to prevent the 
Syrian army from penetrating into the Yemen. Not 
far from Djurash there took place an encounter 
between the two armies which ended in total defeat 
of the Ibadis and the death of Talib al-Hakk. The 
rest of the Ibadis took shelter in the fortified town 
of Shibam. Some time afterwards ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Atiyya received from Marwan b. Muhammad an 
order to return to Mecca. He was thus forced to 
conclude a peace with the Ibadis of the Hadramawt 
(he even agreed to recognize their independence). 
After the death of Talib al-Hakk, it was ‘Abd 
Allah b. Sa‘id al-Hadrami who was considered as the 
successor of this imam by the Ibadis of the Hadra- 
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mawt and by the Ibadi mashkdyikhk of Basra. The 
Ibadi imamate still existed in the 5th/11th century. 
According to al-Hamdani, it was the town of Daw‘an 
(D65‘an) which was the capita! of this state in the 4th 
century. The last mention of the Ibadis of the Hadra- 
mawt belongs to the second half of the 5th century. 

Of the history of the Ibadis of the Yemen after the 
defeat of the imam ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya almost 
nothing is known. Crushed in 130/748 by the army 
of ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Atiyya, they then became 
subjects of the ‘Abbasid state. Several Ibadi groups 
still existed in the Yemen at least until the middle 
of the 6th/1zth century, according to the geographer 
al-Idrisi. It seems that in the Middle Ages the 
population of Mahra, on the coast between the 
Hadramawt and ‘Uman, also professed the Ibadi 
doctrine. The population of this country paid tithes 
to the imam of ‘Um§an at about the beginning of the 
3rd century. There were also Ibadis outside the 
former imamate of Talib al-Hakk, on the island of 
Socotra, whose inhabitants were related to those of 
Mahra. According to al-Hamd§ani, there was on this 
island a group of al-Shurat (which is what this 
writer calls the Ibadis) who were hostile to the Sunnis 
of Socotra (on the history of the Ibadiyya of southern 
Arabia, see T. Lewicki, Les Ibddites dans l Arabie du 
Sud au moyen 4ge, in Folia Orientalia, i (1959), 3-18). 

(g) ‘Uman. Another region in which the Ibadis 
were active in Arabia was ‘Um4n. Not much is 
known of the origins of the Ibadiyya in this country. 
The prehistory of Ibadism there appears to be 
closely linked with the activity of the pre-Ibadi 
Kharidji group of Abii Bilal. It is known in fact that, 
towards the second half of the rst/7th century, the 
inhabitants of ‘Uman were fervent admirers of this 
Kharidji hero. Moreover, for some time until the 
year 73, ‘Uman belonged to an imamate formed in 
Arabia by the I<haridji sect of the Nadjadat. From 
the end of the rst/7th century, the Kharidjism of the 
inhabitants of ‘Uman took on a purely Ibadi 
character, perhaps owing to the activity of Djabir 
b. Zayd, as well as to the influences of other Ibadi 
doctors of Basra who had been exiled there by al- 
Hadjdjadj. The modern Ibadi scholar Atfiyyash is 
thus right in stating that the history of the Ibadiyya 
in ‘Uman begins with the period of the Tabi‘in; 
but it is only in the first half of the 2nd/8th century 
that the more serious preaching of Ibadi doctrines 
begins, probably owing to the hamalat al-‘ilm who 
were sent there at this time by Abi ‘Ubayda. These 
missionaries were helped by a famous fakih of 
‘Uman, one Khiyadr b. Salim al-Ta’i, and another 
doctor of the country, Misa b. Abi Djabir al-Azkani. 
As a result of this preaching, an Ibadi revolt broke 
out in ‘Uman in 132/750. At the head of the rebels 
was the descendent of the former princes of the 
country, al-Djuland4 b. Mas‘iid (referred to by al- 
Barradi as al-Kuland b. al-Djuland), who was 
elected imam. This Ibadi imamate, which extended 
also to the Hadramawt and the Yemen, lasted only 
a short time and collapsed in 134/752 as the result of 
an ‘Abbasid expedition led by the general Khazim 
b. Khuzayma; the imam was killed in a battle. The 
Ibadiyya of ‘Uman seem to have been considerably 
weakened by this defeat, although the ‘Abbasid 
governor placed in the country by al-Saffah appears 
to have been tolerant towards the sect’s doctrine. 
But already towards the second half of the 2nd/8th 
century, as a result of new hamalat al-“ilm (in 
particular the famous al-Bashir b. al-Mundhir) sent 
to this province by Abi ‘Ubayda’s successor, al- 
Rabi‘ b. Habib, and of the activities of Misa b. Abi 


Djabir, the Ibadis rose up again and recommenced 
their activities in ‘Uman. The centre of this new 
movement was the town of Nazwa and it was there 
that, in 177/793, in a council held under the presi- 
dency of Misa b. Abi Djabir al-Azkani, there was 
proclaimed imam of ‘Uman Muhammad b. ‘Affan 
(known also as Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi 
‘Affan or Muhammad b: Abi ‘Affan), a member of 
the Azdi tribe of Bani Yahmad. It seems that 
under the reign of his successor, al-W4rith b. Ka‘b 
al-Kharisi (179-92/795-808), the mashayikh of Basra 
transferred themselves to ‘Uman, which thus 
became the spiritual centre of the Ibadiyya. On the 
considerable réle of ‘Uman in the history of the 
Ibadiyya this Ibadi saying is significant: bada 
*l-“lmu_ bi-’l-Madina wa-farrakha bi-’l-Basra wa- 
fara ila ‘Uman, ‘Knowledge was laid in Medina, 
hatched in Basra and flew to ‘Um4n” (see al-Salimi, 
Lum‘a, 183). It should be added that the identifi- 
cation of al-Warith b. Ka‘b al-Kharisi with al- 
Warith b. Ka‘b al-Hadrami, the Ibadi imam of the 
Hadramawt who lived in the second half of the 
2nd/8th century, is very possible. Among the other 
Ibadi imams of ‘SUman should be mentioned 
Ghassan b. ‘Abd Allah al-Yahmadi al-Azdi (died 
207/822-3), ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hamid (who reigned 
for 18 years), and al-Muhanna? b. Dja‘far (226-37/ 
841-52). During the latter’s reign, the Hadramawt 
formed part of the kingdom of ‘Uman. His successor, 
al-Salt b. Malik, reigned until 273/887. One other 
Ibadi imam of ‘Um4n of this period is known: 
Rashid b. al-Nadr, who reigned immediately after 
al-Salt b. Malik. There had now already begun the 
period of discord and internecine strife (the war 
between the Nizari and the Hindawi tribes). During 
the 3rd/gth century, certain Ibadi chiefs of ‘Uman 
bore the title of walt (governor) or of mutakaddim 
(chief), since during this period it was the Rustamids 
who were recognized as universal imams of the 
Ibadiyya. Nevertheless, these Ibadi rulers of ‘Uman 
were elected by the inhabitants of the country and 
not appointed by the imams of the Maghrib, ‘Uman 
was divided into several districts with governors in 
charge of them. The imams or the mutakaddims 
lived at Nazwa. In 280/893 ‘Uman was reconquered 
by the ‘Abbasids following a victory won by the 
‘Abbasid general, Muhammad b. Nir, who was 
killed. ‘Uman’s dependence on the ‘Abbasid cali- 
phate was only superficial; in actual fact the Ibadi 
imamate continued to exist there without inter- 
ruption. The Ibadi sources mention the names of 
several imams who reigned in the 4th/roth century. 
During the first part of this century the Imams of 
*Uman continued to exercise their authority over the 
country of Mahra. For the later history of the 
Ibadis of ‘Uman reference may be made to the 
plentiful literature on this subject which is cited at 
the end of this section. It should be mentioned that 
the chronology of the facts mentioned above is not 
always certain and there will be found some discre- 
pancies between facts given here and those in earlier 
works by this author. 

Little is known on the precise distribution of the 
Ibadis in ‘Um4n during the Middle Ages. From the 
chronicles of the country, such as Siyar al-“Umanty- 
ya, Kashf al-ghumma, etc., it can be established that 
the most important Ibadi groups in ‘Uman were 
found to the south of an imaginary line drawn 
between the towns of Suhar and Taww4m (now al- 
Tawwam or al-Bereyma). The Ibadiyya occupied 
particularly the district of al-Batina and the sur- 
roundings of Rustak, where are situated the majority 
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of the Ibadi cantons and districts mentioned in the 
sources. Among these places were: the former 
Ibadi capital of ‘Uman, Nazwa, with its suburbs 
“Akr Nazwa and Samad Nazwa, then Azka, Bahla, 
Fark (the native town of Djabir b. Zayd), Manh, 
Faldj, Nakhl, Samail, al-Hadjar and, on the coast 
opposite to Nakhl, the town of Wadam. There was 
also a fairly dense Ibadi population on the south- 
east coast of ‘Um4n at Maskat, Karyat, Taywa, 
Kalhat and in the southern cantons, Khariis and 
Riyaém. Almost nothing is known of the extreme 
south of ‘Um4n; it seems that the main mass of the 
Ibadiyya did not extend much to the south of the 
borders of the districts of Khariis and Riyam. In 
northern ‘Um4n it is chiefly the canton of al-Sim 
and the town of Djulfar (Djullafar) which are 
mentioned in the sources as having an Ibadi popu- 
lation. It will thus be seen that the limits of the 
area occupied by the Ibadis were much narrower 
than those of ‘Uman itself, especially during its 
greatest period in the 3rd/gth century. Today 
Ibadism is the religion of the main fractions of the 
“Uma4n tribes of Ghafiri and Hina (al-Shammakhi, 
op. cit., 78, 93 and passim; al-Dardjini, Kitab 
Tabakat al-mashayikh, MS no. 275 of the Cracow 
collection, f. 14v-15r; al-Barradi, op. cit., 170; 
Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 174, 219, 277, 667, 676, 677 and 
passim; Masqueray, op. cit., 136-43; al-Salimi, 
Tuhfat al-a‘yan bi-sirat ahl ‘Uman, i-ii, Cairo 1347, 
passim; al-Tabari, iii, 78, 81, 484, 501; Salil b. 
Razik, History of the Imams and Seyyids of Oman 

.. tr. G. P, Badger, London 1871, passim; E. 
Sachau, Uber eine arabische Chronik aus Zanzibar, in 
MSOS, i, 1-19; C. Huart, Histeire des Arabes, ii, 
Paris 1913, 257-82; L. Massignon, Annuaire du 
monde musulman*, 58-60; H. Klein, Kapitel XX XIII 
der anonymen arabischen Chronik KaSf al-Gumma al- 
Gami‘ li-ahbay al-umma betitelt Akbar ahl-Oman 
min auwal islamihim ila ’htilaf kalimatihim ... 
(thesis), Hamburg 1938; L. Veccia Vaglieri, L’Ima- 
mato ibadita dell’ ‘Oman, in AIUON, ns. iii (1949), 
245-82; T. Lewicki, Les [bagites dans l Arabie du Sud, 
passim; several references to the Ibadis of ‘Uman 
are found also in the works of many Sunni Arab 
geographers and historians). 

(h) East Africa. The origins of the Ibadiyya on 
the east coast of Africa (the Bilad al-Zandj of the 
mediaeval Arabic authors) are unknown; the first 
to preach Ibadism there were probably merchants 
from ‘Uman, beginning apparently in the 3rd/9th 
century. Among the Ibadi shaykhs of the 6th/12th 
century is found an East African doctor, al-Walid b. 
Barik al-Kilwi al-Ibadi, from the town of Kilwa, 
The Ibadi element in the Bilad al-Zandj appears to 
have grown in the 11th-12th/17th-18th centuries 
when the major part of the east coast of Africa was 
linked with ‘Uman. Today, the majority of the 
Ibadis of East Africa live in Zanzibar (Salil b. Razik, 
op. cit., 92, 205; Siyar al-“Umaniyya, 671). 

(i) Kishm. The inhabitants of this island, which 
was referred to by the mediaeval Arabic authors as 
Djazirat Ibn Kawan and is situated near to the coast 
of Kirman opposite Ras Masandam, were still 
Ibadis in the 6th/12th century (al-Idrisi, tr. Jaubert, 
i, 158). 

(j) Persia. From the beginning of the znd/8th 
century, there existed an Ibadi group of considerable 
size in Khurasan as a result of the activity of the 
hamalat al-‘ilm sent there by Aba ‘Ubayda, and 
particularly of Hilal b. ‘Atiyya al-Khurasani, the 
first Ibadi missionary of this country. Among the 
other Ibadi doctors and scholars who were natives 


of Khuradsan should be mentioned in particular Aba 
Ghanim Bishr b. Ghanim al-Khurasani (3rd/gth 
century), the author of the famous work known 
under the title of al-Mudawwana. Ibadis are also 
found at about the beginning of the znd/8th century 
in Fars. It is not known whether the Hamziyya, 
whose existence in Persia is mentioned by al-Mas‘idi, 
were followers of the Ibadi sectarian Hamza al-Kifi 
{see below) or were a sub-branch of the ‘Adjarida (al- 
Shammakhi, op. cit., 87, 88, 113, 116, 118, 119; Styar 
al-“Umdaniyya, 667; al-Salimi, Luma, 185, 186; al- 
Mas‘idi, op. cit., v, 230-1; al-Shahrastani, tr. Haar- 
briicker, i, 144-5; A. de C. Motylinski, Le nom berbére 
de Dieu chez les Abadhites, in RAfr., (1905), 146). 

(k) India and China. The Ibadi chronicles of 
‘Uman mention contingents of Indian (Hind) 
soldiers in the army of the imams of this country 
from an early period. It was probably through these 
Indians as well as through merchants from ‘Uman, 
Persia and the Djazirat Ibn Kawan, that Ibadism 
penetrated into Sind. Remnants of the Ibadiyya 
still existed at al-Manstira, the capital of this 
province, in 445/1053, during the reign of Rashid b. 
Sa‘id, the imam of ‘Uman, who sent them a sira 
(letter); it is not known whether they were able to 
obtain political independence. The Kharidjis whose 
existence in the coastal region between Kirman and 
Sind in the 4th/roth century is attested by al- 
Mas‘idi may have been identical with these Ibadis. 
It is also quite probable that there were Ibadis 
among the Muslim colonists settled in China, a large 
number of whom came from the countries where 
Ibadism was a dominant belief, for example ‘Uman, 
the Hadramawt, etc. The books of the Ibadi sect 
mention two persons from ‘Uman and Basra who 
were at the same time merchants and Ibadi scholars, 
Abia ‘Ubayda ‘Abd Allah b. al-Kasim al-Saghir and 
al-Nazar b. Maymin, who went to China in the 
and/8th century (al-Mas‘idi, op. cit., v, 231; al- 
Salimi, Lum‘a, 183; Salil Ibn Razik, op. cit., 35; 
Lewicki, Les premiers commercants arabes en Chine, 
in RO, xi, 173-86). 

(l) Egypt. At a comparatively recent period, 
the Ibadi doctrine was spread also in Egypt, which 
soon became one of the main centres of Ibadi 
learning together with Basra and Medina. The 
Ibadi sources mention several scholars who were 
natives of Egypt, as for example, Muhammad b. 
“Abbad (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 122; al-Salimi, 
Lum‘a, 186). 

{m) Ifrikiya and the Maghrib. The Ibadi 
groups of North Africa played for a certain period a 
predominant réle in the history of this sect. The 
first to preach the Ibadi doctrines there was Salama 
b. Sa‘id (Salma b. Sa‘d), a shaykh of Basra who 
appeared towards the beginning of the znd/8th 
century at Kayrawan accompanied by the Sufri 
missionary ‘Ikrima, a mawla of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 107/ 
725-6; cf. Masqueray, op. cii., 3-4; al-Shammakhi, 
op. cit., 98; al-Dardjini, op. cit., fol. 4v.). Salama’s 
activity appears to have been fairly successful, 
since we find in Tripolitania, about twenty years 
later, a fairly large Ibadi group under the leadership 
of a certain ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id al-Tudjibi. This 
leader drew his support at first from the Berber 
tribe of the Hawwara [¢.v.], which in the Middle 
Ages occupied Tripoli and the region to the east of 
it as far as the sebkha of Tairgha. The authority 
passed next to two Ibadi chiefs, ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. 
Kays al-Muradi and al-Harith b. Talid al-Hadrami. 
Under these two leaders, who also depended on the 
Hawwara, the remainder of what is now Tripolitania 
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came under the control of the Ibadiyya. Among the 
Berber tribes converted to Ibadism at this period 
were the Zandta of western Tripolitania and the 
Nafiisa who were settled on that part of the Tripoli- 
tanian Djebel which today still bears their name. 
Al-Harith is said to have been proclaimed imam al- 
ahkam, but it is more likely that al-Harith and ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar reigned together (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Futih Misr, ed. Torrey, 244; al-Barradi, op. cit., 170; 
al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 175, 597; T. Lewicki, La 
répartition géographique des groupements ibadites 
dans UV Afrique du Nord au moyen-Gge, in RO, xxi 
(1957), 308; Ibn Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, 
tr. de Slane, i, 219). After the deaths of al-Harith 
and of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, who killed each other in 
131/748-9 (or in 132/749-50), it was Isma‘il b. Ziyad 
al-Nafisi (also known as Abu ’1-Zadjir Isma‘il} who 
was elected leader by the Ibadi Berber tribes of 
Tripolitania with the title of tmam al-difa‘ (imam of 
defence). He captured the town of Kabis (Gabés) in 
132 at the time of the accession of the ‘Abbasids to 
the caliphate, but he was killed near this town in 
an encounter with the troops of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Habib, the Arab governor of Kayraw4n. His death 
took place soon after his election (T. Lewicki, 
Etudes Ibadites nord-africaines, part I, Warsaw 1957, 
23, lines 1-2 and 127-8). It was probably at this time 
that there appeared the Ibadi (of Berber origin) 
‘Umar b. Imkaten. According to the early Ibadi 
chronicles he was the first to teach the Kur°an in the 
Djabal Nafiisa, having learned it himself on the great 
coastal road which linked the Maghrib to the East, 
in the region of Maghmadas (the Macomades Syrtis 
of antiquity and the present day Marsa Za‘afran; 
al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 142; Lewicki, Etudes ibddites 
nord-africaines, 55). After the death of Isma‘il b. 
Ziyad al-Nafisi, the Ibadi state of Tripolitania 
collapsed, but the population remained Ibadi. It was 
from Tripolitania or from the neighbouring districts 
of southern Tunisia that, in the years after 140/760, 
several Berbers came to Basra to study under the 
president of the Ibadi mashayikh there, Aba ‘Ubayda 
al-Tamimi. Among these persons, who later returned 
to preach the Ibadi faith in Tripolitania, were a 
certain Ibn Maghtir (Ibn Mughtir), a Nafiisi who was 
still alive in about 196 (Strothman, Berber und 
Ibadditen, in Isl., xvii, 266; Lewicki, Etudes berbéres- 
nord-africaines, 93, 95), ‘Asim al-Sadrati, later 
mentioned among the Ibadi generals of the Maghrib 
(d. 155-772; Lewicki, op. cit., 77), Abii Dawid al- 
Kibilli of Nafziwa in southern Tunisia and Isma‘il 
b. Darrar al-Ghadamisi. The last three, with ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Rustam, a Persian who had originally 
settled at Kayrawan, and with an Arab from the 
South, Abu ’l-Khattéb ‘Abd al-A‘a b. al-Samh al- 
Ma‘afiri al-Himyari (who was a mawld of the tribe 
of al-Ma‘afira, cf. Bayan, i, 317), formed a team of 
missionaries (hamalat al-‘ilm) similar to those sent 
by Abi ‘Ubayd to ‘Uman and Khurasan. They 
received from Abi ‘Ubayda orders to form the 
Ibadis of Tripolitania into an imamate, and with his 
usual prescience he nominated Abu ’l-Khattab as 
the future imam. The activities of the hamalat al-“ilm 
met with great success. In 140, the Ibadi dignitaries 
of Tripolitania, assembled in a secret council held at 
Sayyad, near Tripoli, raised Abu ’l-Khattab to the 
office of imam. The Ibadi Berber tribes of Hawwara 
and Nafisa and others, led by the new imam, con- 
quered the whole of Tripolitania, together with the 
town of Tripoli, which became the residence of the 
imam, then, in Safar 141/June-July 758, captured the 
town of al-Kayrawan, the Arab capital of Ifrikiya 


which was then in the possession of the Sufris of the 
Berber tribe of Warfadjdjima. As a result of these 
successes of Abu ’l-Khattab there arose a fairly 
important Ibadi state, which included the whole of 
Tripolitania from the western frontier of Barka, 
Tunisia and the whole of the east of present-day 
Algeria, including the country of the Ketama in the 
north of the department of Constantine. It even 
seems that Abu ’Il-Khattab also exercised a certain 
influence over the Sufris of Sidjilmasa (Masqueray, 
op. cit., 34; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 130 and passim; 
al-Bakri, Kitab al-Masalik wa-’l-mamalik, ed. de 
Slane, 149, tr. 285-6; Ibn Khaldin, op. cit., i, 375; 
H. Fournel, Les Berbers, Paris 1875-81, i, 357; 
Lewicki, Etudes ibadites-nord-africaines, 112-4). 

The imamate of Abu ’l-Khattab did not last long. 
It was destroyed in 144/761 by the ‘Abbasid army 
under the command of Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al- 
Khuza‘i, the governor of Egypt, following a battle 
at Tawargha (Tairgha) to the east of Tripoli. Abu 
‘1l-Khattab and several thousand of his supporters 
fell, and Ibn al-Ash‘ath re-took al-Kayrawan 
(Masqueray, op. cit., 37-8; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 
132; al-Bakri, op. cit., text 7, tr. 22; Ibn Khaldin, 
op. cit., i, 220, 374-5; Fournel, op. cit., i, 358-60; 
Lewicki, Etudes ibadites-nord-africaines, 113-4). 

The remnants of the Ibadiyya either withdrew 
into the interior of Tripolitania or crossed into the 
central Maghrib. Gradually there arose new centres 
of resistance against the ‘Abbasids. Thus ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Rustam, the former Ibadi governor of 
Kayrawan and one of the hamalat al-‘ilm, fleeing 
from the Arab army which had re-taken Ifrikiya, 
went (by way of Sif Adjdjadj to the west of the 
Bilad al-Djarid, where there had collected several 
Ibadi scholars from Tripolitania) towards the west 
of the present-day Algeria, where he founded (or 
rather rebuilt) the town of Tahert. Soon several 
Berber Ibadi fractions (most of them probably 
emigrés from Ifrikiya), such as the Lamaya, the 
Lawata and the Nafzawa, rallied to this leader. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Rustam seems to have been fairly 
powerful, since the leader of the Ibadiyya of Tri- 
politania after the death of Abu ’l-Khattab, the 
Hawwari Abi Hatim al-Malzizi, for a time sent him 
the zakat, thus acknowledging his supremacy. In 
addition to these two leaders, there were others in 
North Africa at this time, as for example ‘Asim al- 
Sadrati, who is even referred to as imam by the 
Ibadi writers, and al-Miswar al-Zanati (Masqueray, 
op. cit., 40-2; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 133, 135, 138, 
141; al-Bakri, op. cit., text 68, tr. 140; Ibn Khaldin, 
op. ctt., i, 220, 221, 375, 380; Fournel, op. cit., i, 371). 

As aresult of the activity of these various leaders, 
there broke out in North Africa, in 151/768, an 
Ibadi revolt which the Sufris also joined. At the head 
of the rebels was Abi Hatim, who took the title of 
imam al-difa‘. The Arabic sources provide details of 
this revolt, the most famous episodes of which were 
the capture of al-Kayrawan by Abi Hatim, who 
took it from the Arabs, and the siege of Tubna in 
the Zab. After some years of fighting, Aba Hatim 
yielded to the army of the ‘Abbasid general Yazid b. 
Hatim, which had attacked him in the east of 
Tripolitania, and he died in 155 (Masqueray, op. cit., 
41-9; al-Shammiaichi, op. cif., 135-8; Ibn Khaldin, 
op. cit., i, 221-3, 379-85; al-Barradi, op. cit., 173; 
Fournel, op. cit., i, 364-80). 

After the defeat of Abii Hatim and the collapse of 
the Ibadi imamate of Tripolitania, there touk place 
a migration towards the west of the Berber Ibadi 
fractions of Tripolitania and Tunisia. It was probably 
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as part of this migration that some Kharidji fractions 
from Ifrikiya crossed into the country of the Ketama 
in 156, as mentioned by Ibn Khaldiin. These 
emigrants probably joined ‘Abd al-Rahmdn b. 
Rustam, and the headquarters of the North African 
Ibadiyya became the town of Tahert. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Rustam was elected imam in 160 or 162 
(Masqueray, op. cit., 49 ff.; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 
138 ff.; A. de C. Motylinski, Chronique @’Ibn Saghir, 
63-4). With this there began the consolidation of all 
the Ibadi groups of North Africa around the imams 
of Tahert. It was under the two successors of ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n b. Rustam, namely ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. 
Abd al-Rahm4n (168-208/784-823) and al-Allah b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab (208-58 ?/823-72 ?), that the Ibadism 
of the Maghrib reached its peak. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
succeeded, after long campaigns, in reuniting under 
his rule, towards the end of the 2nd/8th century, all 
the Berber Ibadi tribes of North Africa. It even 
appears that he almost conquered Ifrikiya proper. 
In fact it seems that the uprising of Nusayr b. 
Salih al-Ibadi, from the tribe of the Nafziwa, which 
took place in Ifrikiya in 171-787-8 and in which 
10,000 Ibadis lost their lives (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 
82; Ibn Khaldin, op. cit., i, 224; Fournel, op. cit., i, 
384), had as its aim the annexing of this country to 
the kingdom of Tahert. It was perhaps the failure of 
this revolt which led the imam of Tahert to conclude 
a peace with Rawh b. Hatim, the Arab governor of 
al-Kayrawan on behalf of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. 
Indeed, the negotiations between Tahert and al- 
Kayrawan began immediately after the disaster to 
the Ibadis of Ifrikiya in the same year, 171 (Fournel, 
op. cit., i, 387). As a result of these negotiations, 
peace was restored in North Africa. The governors of 
al-Kayraw4n and the Aghlabid amirs took care not 
to disturb the Berber Ibadi tribes, who had been 
ruled by the Rustamids for about half a century. At 
this period, the boundaries of the imamate of Tahert 
included, according to Ibn al-Saghir (17, tr. p. 73), 
all the country between Tlemcen and Tripoli. To the 
west, the Rustamid state included the district 
around Tahert, as well as the territory of Sersi 
inhabited by the Ibadi fractions of the Berber tribes 
of Lamaya, Sadrata, Mazata, Lawata, Hawwara, 
Nafiisa, Zawagha, Matmata, Miknasa, Azdadja and 
Ghumara; the majority of these tribes abandoned 
Ibadism towards the end of the 3rd/g9th and the 
beginning of the 4th/roth century. To the north- 
west, the frontier of the state of Tahert reached the 
Mediterranean near to Marsa Farrikh and Marsa 
’l-Kharaz (between Arzew and Mostaganem, now La 
Calle) or near to Marsa ’l- Dadjadj (between Algiers and 
Bougie). To the south, the Rustamid imamate 
included the oases of Wadi Righ and Wargla. A 
strip formed by a part of the Hodna and of the Zab 
and the Djabal Awras, and inhabited by Ibadis, 
linked the western sections of the imamate of Tahert 
with the Ibadi districts of the present-day Tunisia 
and Tripolitania. These eastern domains of the 
Ibadi state included, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th 
century, the whole of southern Tunisia, that is 
Kafsa (Gafsa), the district of al-Sahil (present-day 
Sahel), the Bilad al-Djarid (referred to by the mediae- 
val Ibadi writers as al-Kusir) with its cantons: 
Kastiliya (Tozeur), Kantrara, Nafzawa and Harth- 
Nafatha, the mountains of south-eastern Tunisia and 
the whole of Tripolitania, except for the town of 
Tripoli itself. It can thus be seen that the possessions 
of the Rustamid imamate encircled the Aghlabid 
state on all sides. Aghlabid power was limited, still 
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in the first quarter of the 3rd/gth century, to northern 
Tunisia and north-eastern Algeria. 

It was not until 224/839 that the Aghlabids 
succeeded in breaking the Rustamid blockade and in 
partially occupying the Ibadi strip linking Tahert 
with Tripolitania, that is the districts of Kafsa, al- 
Sahil and Bilad al-Djarid, by means of an expedition 
led by the Aghlabi general ‘Is4 b. Ray‘an al-Azdi. 
Ibn ‘Idh4ri, who provides this information, says 
nothing on the doctrines professed by the Berbers of 
southern Tunisia, but merely states that they 
belonged to the tribes of Lawata, Zawagha and 
Miknasa. In a battle which took place between 
Kafsa and Kastiliya, these tribes were massacred, 
and this put an end to the Rustamid domination in 
southern Tunisia and caused the Ibadi territory of 
the Maghrib to be divided into two separate parts 
(A. de C. Motylinski, Chronique d’Ibn Saghir, tr. 74, 
78, 102, 122; al-Bakri, op. cit., text, 55, 70, 72-3, 
81-2, tr., 117, 144, 148, 164, 166; al-Dardjini, op. cit., 
fol. ro2v; al-Wisy4ni, Ta?lif, MS 277 of the collection 
of Cracow, 33-4, 58, 140; al-Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 346, 
352, 353, 355, 356; al-Shammakhi, of. cit., 154, 159, 
161-5, 181, 194, 196, 203, 214, 275, 590, 596, 597; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, text, 88-9, tr. 63; Ibn al-Fakih, 
al-Buldan, 79; M. Vonderheyden, La _ Berbérie 
orientale, Paris 1927, passim; T. Lewicki, La répartit- 
ton gtographique des groupements ibdadites dans 
V Afrique du Nord au moyen-dge, in RO, xxi (1957), 
301-43; idem, Les [bdgites en Tunisie au moyen-dge, 
Rome 1959; idem, Un document ibddite inédit sur 
Vémigration des Nafusa du Gabal, in Folia Orientalia, 
i/2 (1960) 175-91, ii (1950), 214-6). 

Outside North Africa, the Ibadi groups of Basra 
and throughout the East also recognized the supre- 
macy of Ibn Rustam and of his successors and 
“dated with his name their books and their testa- 
ments” (Masqueray, op. cit., 53; A. de C. Motylinski, 
Chronique a’Ibn Saghir, tr. 65-71). This was probably 
the reason why the Ibadi rulers of ‘Um4n sometimes, 
in the 3rd/9th century, bore the title of wali (governor) 
or of mufakaddim (leader) together with that of imam 
(see above). 

Towards the second half of the 3rd century, the 
imamate of Tahert, split by the political schisms of 
al-Nukkar, of the Khalafiyya, of Ibn Massala (who 
created an independent Ibadi state bear Tahert) and 
others (see below), and cut into two separate parts 
because of the success of the Aghlabids in conquering 
the whole of southern Tunisia, was approaching 
ruin. Rustamid influence in Tripolitania was com- 
pletely destroyed in 283/896, when the Aghlabid army 
defeated in the famous battle of Mani (between 
Tripoli and Kabis) the powerful Ibadi Berber tribe 
of the Nafisa, which had been the main support of 
the Rustamid state in Ifrikiya (cf. al-Shammiakhi, 
op. cit., 267-9; al-Dardjini, op. cit., fol. 31v; Mas- 
queray, op. cit., 194-202; Ibn ‘Idhari, op. cit., i, 129; 
Fournel, op. cit., i, 575; Vonderheyden, of. cit., 44-5). 
The remains of the state of Tahert continued to 
exist until 296/909, when it finally fell before the 
armies of Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i, who founded on 
the ruins of the Aghlabid, Rustamid and‘ Midrarid 
states of Sidjilmasa the new and powerful Fatimid 
kingdom. After Tahert had been taken by the 
Fatimid army, the last Rustamid imam, Abt 
Yisuf Ya‘kib, fled, with his family and with the 
most important scholars and men of influence from 
Tahert, to Sadrata (in the oasis of Wargla) on the 
southern borders of the state of Tahert, where for a 
time they dreamed of re-establishing the Ibadi 
imamate in this locality (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 365; 
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Masqueray, op. cit., 251-8; Fournel, op. cit., ii, 52-95). 
This idea was abandoned, perhaps as the result of a 
Fatimid expedition in the direction of the oasis of 
Wargla (Masqueray, op. cit., 220-3). Moreover, a 
new Ibadi imamate was already being formed in 
the Djabal Nafisa, where the Fatimid army did not 
penetrate until very much later. 

There should be mentioned here the activities of 
Abi Yahya Zakariyya? al-Irdjani. This leader, who 
is given in the IbAdi sources the title of Aakim or of 
imam mudafi‘, and who lived in the Djabal Nafisa, 
ruled for about fifteen years. This is the only example 
known of a North African Ibadi-Wahbi chief taking 
the title of im4m after the fall of the imamate of the 
Bani Rustam. His power did not extend beyond the 
limits of the Djabal Nafisa, but he nevertheless 
succeeded in preserving the independence of this 
territory from the Fatimids. He died in 311/923-4. 
His successors, who bore the title of kakim, were 
also in fact independent of the Fatimid state. Later, 
one of the ka@kims of the Djabal Nafisa was forced, in 
about 430-50, to recognize the supremacy of the 
Zirids. The semi-independent Ibadi kakims (and 
later shaykhs) of the Djabal Nafisa still existed in 
the 8th/14th century (T. Lewicki, [baditica, 2: Les 
Hakims du Gabal Nafisa, in RO, xxvi (1962), 97-123). 

In the first half of the 4th/roth century, there took 
place a further unsuccessful attempt to re-establish 
the Ibadi state in North Africa. This time it was a 
member of the Nukkari sect, Abii Yazid Makhlad b. 
Kaydad (d. 335/946-7), who rallied round him the 
Ibadi tribes of Tripolitania, the Zab and the other 
districts of the Maghrib (see EJ’, suppl., AL-NUKKAR). 
Twenty years later, the Ibadiyya of the Maghrib 
made a further attempt, and declared in 358 a 
khuriidj against the Fatimids. This revolt, which 
broke out in the Bilad al-Djarid, was led by two 
Ibadi-Wahbi shaykks of the tribe of the Band 
Wisyan: Abu ’l-Kasim and, after his death, Abi 
Khazar (according to Ibn Khaldin, of. cit., ii, 542: 
Aba Dja‘far al-Zanati); it achieved for the Ibadis 
temporary domination of Tripolitania, of southern 
Tunisia, of the island of Djarba, of the Zab and of 
the oases of the Righ and of Wardjlan (Wargla). 
The wilayat al-difa‘ was proclaimed, governors were 
appointed for all the provinces and it was even 
contemplated that they might enter into relations 
with the Umayyads of Spain. Abii Khazar assembled 
an enormous army, the tribe of the Mazata alone 
providing him with 12,000 horsemen. But this 
insurrection also failed, and, after the rout of the 
rebels at Baghay, the Ibadiyya of North Africa had 
to submit to the Fatimids (Masqueray, op. cit., 288- 
310; al-Shammakhi, of. cit., 346-62; Fournel, op. cit., 
ii, 349). 

After this revolt, the lbadis of North Africa made 
no further attempts to restore an imamate and they 
returned to the state of kitman. Nevertheless, in the 
various parts of the Maghrib and Ifrikiya there were 
formed small Ibadi-Wahbi political organizations, 
independent or semi-independent of the Fatimids 
and of the Sunni North African dynasties. There 
have been mentioned above the Ibadi ka@kims of the 
Djabal Nafiisa and the author has dealt in a special 
study (T. Lewicki, La répartition géographique des 
groupemenis ibddites) with the Ibadi groups of 
Tripolitania and of the Fezzan which survived from 
the Rustamid rule (which however in the majority 
of these provinces came to an end towards the middle 
of the 3rd/oth century). The history of the Ibadi 
groups in Tunisia at this time has been dealt with 


The oasis of Wargla was governed, towards the 4th/ 
Ioth century, by a council of notables (wudjih, 
a‘yan, akabir; cf. al-Dardjini, op. cit., fol. 38v; 
al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 365). Later, in the 5th/11th 
century, there appeared among the Ibadiyya of 
North Africa (alongside the kakim, the mukaddam and 
the vais) a new form of government: a theocratic 
government formed by councils of recluses (al- 
‘azzaba) presided over by a shaykk who exercised 
authority over the entire life of the Ibadi groups 
{see HALKAa]. 

As a result of civil wars and of the defeat of the 
rebels by the Fatimids, followed by the repression of 
these rebels by the Fatimids and other Sunni rulers 
of North Africa, there began a decline of North 
African Ibadism which seems to have been accelerated 
after the migration of the Bani Hilal. The North Afri- 
can Ibadis withdrew, from the 6th/1z2th century on- 
wards, into a few barely accessible regions where 
they have continued to exist until the present day. 
Thus the Ibadis escaping from the central Maghrib 
at first joined the Ibadi groups in the oasis of Wargla 
and the Righ and thereafter even founded new 
colonies in the Mzab, to which there came Jater the 
remnants of the Ibadiyya of Wargla and of the Righ. 
The Ibadis of Tripolitania were concentrated towards 
the end of the Middle Ages in the Djabal Nafisa. 
Today Ibadism is practised in North Africa only 
in Mzab, in two-thirds of the island of Djerba, 
at Zuara on the coast of western Tripolitania and 
in half of the Djabal Nafiisa. They are still 
divided there into two main sects: the Wahbis and 
the Nukkiris, the last remnants of a once-powerful 
population which formerly played a very considerable 
réle in the history of North Africa. 

The Ibadi imams and doctors of North Africa 
maintained fairly active relations with the mashayikh 
of Basra and Mecca and with the scholars of ‘Uman. 
There are preserved in the Ibadi chronicles of the 
Maghrib several fragments of the letters exchanged 
by the North African Ibadiyya and their co- 
religionists in the East (cf., ¢.g., Masqueray, op. cit., 
65-6). Also the Eastern Ibadis often travelled or sent 
embassies to the Maghrib, especially during the rule 
of the Bani Rustam, ¢.g., the journey made to the 
Maghrib by the Khurasani doctor Abi Ghanim 
(A. de C. Motylinski, Chronique d’Ibn Saghir, tr. 
65-71; Masqueray, op. cit., 51-3, 63-7, 74-5, 136-41). 
Conversely, scholars from the Maghrib often travelled 
to the East (Masqueray, op. cit., 180-5; A. de C. 
Motylinski, op. cit., tr. 112). After the fall of the 
Rustamid imamate, relations between the Ibadis of 
North Africa and those of the East became less close. 
Nevertheless, as late as the 7th/13th century, the 
mashayikh of ‘Um4n sent to the Maghrib several 
Ibadi works written in the East, and one of the most 
important North African Ibadi writers, al-Dardjini, 
was commissioned to write a history of the North 
African Ibadiyya for the use of those of ‘Uman 
(T. Lewicki, Notice sur la chronique ibddite d’al- 
Dargini, in RO, xi (1936), 156). Still later, towards 
the beginning of the roth/16th century, the Ibadi 
biographer of the Maghrib, al-Shammakhi,‘ was in 
contact with a scholar of ‘Uinan, a certain al-Sama’ili 
(fT. Lewicki, Une chronique ibadite, in REI (1934), 66). 

(n) Western and central Sudan. In _ his 
important article Sur la diffusion des formes d’archi- 
tecture religieuse musulmane a travers le Sahara, in 
Travaux de VInstitut de Recherches Sahariennes, xi 
(1954), 11-27, J. Schacht has demonstrated that it 
was the Ibadis of southern Tunisia, of Wargla and 
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of Muslim religious architecture across the Sahara 
to the Hausa, the Kanuris and the Fulbe (Peuls). 
Thus the “staircase minaret’ reached the Sudan 
from southern Tunisia via Wargla, the rectangular 
mthrab came from the Mzab, and the absence of a 
minbadr among the Fulbe is due to the influence of 
the Ibadis. According to J. Schacht, it was the 
Ibadis also who introduced Islam itself into part of 
“Black Africa”. The mediaeval Arabic sources, and 
especially the North African Ibadi sources, provide 
in fact many interesting and credible proofs of the 
activity of merchants, and probably also of Ibadi 
missionaries, in western and central Sudan, from the 
2nd/8th to the 8thj14th century. The town of 
Tahert, the capital of the Rustamid state, had 
become in the second half of the znd/8th century, 
soon after its foundation, the centre of intensive 
trade with the Sudan (probably with the towns of 
Awdaghust and (shana) and, during the reign of the 
Rustamid imam Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (208-58), 
there was even an Ibadi ambassador at the court 
of the king of Ghana or of Gao. According to a 
passage in the Kitab al-Siyar of al-Wisyani (MS 
no. 277 of the Cracow collection, 59), Aflah b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab even wished, during the lifetime of his 
father (hence before 208/823), to make a journey to 
the district of Djawdjaw (Gogo, Gao) in the Sudan, 
but the journey did not take place, as it was forbidden 
by the imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhab. Following the 
direction of the trade route which passed mainly 
through the town of Sidjilmasa and across the 
western Sahara, Ibadism first took root in Awdaghust 
(now Tagdaoust, in the south east of the present-day 
Mauritania), where there were found, towards the 
4th-5th/roth-11th century, fractions of the Berber 
tribes of Nafiisa, Lawata, Nafzawa and Zanata; it 
is known that these were Ibadi tribes. The mediaeval 
Ibadi sources mention several Ibadi merchants, 
most of them from the Bildd al-Djarid, who went to 
Ghana during the 4th/roth and 5th/11th centuries. 
One of these merchants, the scholar Abi Misa al- 
Wisyani, arrived, by way of the oasis of Wargla, at 
the town of Ghay4ra ((shayaro, Goundiourou, near 
to the present-day Kayés on the Senegal), where he 
died among “‘idolatrous people”’, as is stressed in the 
Ibadi chronicles. It is not impossible that the Muslim 
missionary who converted to Islam the pagan king 
of Malle] (Mali) before 400 was an Ibadi. There may 
perhaps also be some truth in the anecdote related by 
al-Dardjini (7th/13th century) and al-Shammakhi 
(roth/16th century) on the activity of the Ibadi 
missionary, ‘Ali b. Yakhlaf al-Nafisi, a native of 
the Bilad al-Djarid, who converted to Ibadism the 
pagan king of MAli “in the heart of Ghana”’ in 575/ 
1179-80. One effect of these contacts was the 
existence, as late as 753/1352, of an Ibadi group 
among the ‘whites’, that is the Berber inhabitants, 
of the locality of Zaghari (between Walata and the 
Niger, the present-day Dioura or Ture-ssangha, 
south-south-east of Bacikounou). 

It appears that there were also in the 3rd/gth 
century commercial relations between the Djabal 
Nafiisa and Takrir, a negro kingdom situated in 
what is now Senegal (al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 273). 

A whole series of data on the commerce between 
the North African Ibadis and the Sudan in the 4th/ 
roth and 54th/rrth centuries concerns the trade 
expeditions directed towards Tademekket (Tad- 
mekka), an important centre of trade in the southern 
Sahara, situated in the Adrar of the Ifoghas, to the 
north-east of the bend of the Niger. The ruins of 
this town still exist, and are known as al-Sik, “‘the 
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market’’. It was there that there was born, in the 
second half of the 3rd/gth century, Abii Yazid 
Makhlad b. Kaydad, the future leader of the revolt 
of the Ibadi sect of the Nukk4ris against the Fatimids. 
According to al-Bakri, the route from Tadmekka to 
al-Kayrawan, which was very important for Saharan 
trade, went through the (Ibadi) oasis of Wargla and 
through southern Tunisia, which also had a very 
numerous Ibadi population, as is known from other 
sources. There was also a caravan route which linked 
Tadmekka to the town of Tripoli and which passed 
through Ghadames, a town which still had an Ibadi 
population in the 8th/14th century. The North 
African Ibadi chronicles provide various details 
particularly on the commercial relations between 
the oasis of Wargla, the Bilad al-Djarid and the 
Djabal Nafisa on the one side and Tadmekka on 
the other. 

As for commercial relations between Ibadis and 
the central Sudan (the environs of Lake Chad) those 
mainly interested were the merchants of Tripolitania 
and the Fezzan, particularly those of the Djabal 
Nafisa and of the little Fezzan state of Zawila 
(present-day Zouila), which had an Ibadi population 
as early as 145/762 and which was still Ibadi in the 
time of al-Ya‘kaibi, the second half of the 3rd/gth 
century. Zawila was considered as the gateway to 
the central Sudan, and it held a near monopoly of 
the slave trade in this country. Relations between 
the Ibadis of the Djabal Nafiisa and the negro 
populations of the basin of Lake Chad were very 
close. The governor of the Djabal Nafiisa on behalf 
of the Rustamid imams, Abi ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-Djanawuni (first half of the 3rd/gth 
century), spoke, in addition to Berber and Arabic, 
the Kanemi language, probably Kanouri. These 
commercial relations were in operation along a very 
ancient route which led across the Fezzan and the 
Kawar. According to modern Ibadi writers (al- 
Barini, Risdla al-‘amma wa ’l-mubtadiPin, Cairo 
1324, 23-4), there were still supporters of Ibadism in 
the Sudan towards the end of the 19th century 
(J. Schacht, op. cit., passim; T. Lewicki, Quelques 
extratts inédits relatifs aux voyages des commercants 
et des missionaires ibadites nord-africains au pays du 
Soudan occidental au moyen-dge, in Folia Orientalia, 
ii (1960-61), 1-27; idem, L’Etat nord-africain de 
Tahert et ses relations avec le Soudan occidental a la 
fin du VIITe et au IX¢ siécle, in Cahiers d’Etudes 
Africaines, iif4 (1962), 513-35; idem, Traits d’histoire 
du commerce transsaharien. Marchands et missionaires 
tbadites en Soudan occidental et central au cours des 
VIIIe-XIT¢ stécles, in Etnografia Polska, viii (1964) 
291-311). : 

{o) Spain and Sicily. From the Maghrib, 
Ibadism penetrated at a comparatively late date 
into Spain. Among the six members of the sktra of 
Tahert who had to choose the imam in 168/784-5, 
after the death of ‘Abd al-Rahm4an b. Rustam, 
there were two of Spanish origin: Mas‘id al-Andalusi 
and ‘Uthman b. Marwan al-Andalusi (Masqueray, 
op. cit., 54-9; al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 145). Remnants 
of the Ibadiyya still existed in Spain in the 5th/11th 
century (Ibn Hazm, Fisal, iv, 179, 191). Similarly, 
there was an Ibadi-Wahbi colony in Sicily in the 
4th and 5th centuries (al-Wisyani, op. cit., 159-60). 


DoctTRINE 


The Ibadiyya, together with another Kharidji sect, 
the Sufriyya, form the moderate branch of the 
Khawaridj. They differ from the Kharidji extremists, 
represented by the Azrakis [see azARIKA], on several 
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points, the most important of which is the belief 
that non-Kharidji Muslims are regarded as kuffar 
(infidels) and not muskrikun (polytheists), as is 
believed by the Azarika. The consequence of this 
belief is the rejection of the isti‘vad@ ([g.v.] assas- 
sination for religious reasons) widely used by the 
Kharidji extremists, who considered it lawful 
to kill the wives and children of the heterodox. 
Similarly, it is not permitted to seize their goods, 
except for their arms, Marriage with non-Ibadis 
is also permitted; it is known in fact that, for 
example, the daughter of the Ibadi imam ‘Abd 
al-Rahman was married to the Sufri prince of 
Sidjilmasa (see Ibn Khaldin, op. cit., i, 262). As for 
the political theories of the Ibadiyya, it should be 
stressed that, in conformance with the theories of 
the Muhakkima (the first Kharidjis), they considered 
that the existence of an imamate was not indispens- 
able. The condition in which they were to do without 
one, because of unfavourable circumstances, was 
called by the IbAdi authors al-kitman (the “‘secret’’; 
cf. al-Dardjini, op. cit., fol. 3r.). To this condition, 
Ibadi doctrine opposes al-zuhtr (‘manifestation’), 
that is the proclamation of the imamate (al-Dardjini, 
loc. cit.), The transition from the state of kitman to 
that of guhtr depends on the decision of the Ibadi 
mashayikh of the country (Masqueray, op. cit., 
144, n.). An imam elected in the normal way was 
known as imam al-bay‘a (there exists one reference 
to imam guhtir; see al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 138), 
while an imam invested by the ahi al-kitman (the 
people living in a state of secrecy) to defend them in 
misfortune was known as imam al-difaS (Imam of 
defence), and his reign was called wildyat al-difa‘ 
(cf. al-Dardjini, loc. cit.; al-Barani, Risalat sullam 
ahi al-‘amma, 10, n, 2). In addition to these titles 
there are found also the definitions imam al-ahkam 
and imam ahi al-tahkik. The Ibadi imams were also 
often called amir, amir al-mu>minin, amir al-muslimin 
(cf. Masqueray, op. cit., 43, 53; A. de C. Motylinski, 
Chronique d’Ibn Saghtr, tr. 131; Wellhausen, op. cit., 
14; cf., however, al-Shahrastani, Milal, ed. Cureton, 
100) or even khalifa (cf. al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 262; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, op. cit., Ar. text, 87; Ibn al- 
Fakih, op. cit., 79). The Berber Ibadis of North 
Africa even gave their imams the title malik (“‘king”’ ; 
cf., ¢e.g., Aba’ Zakariyya’, Kitab al-Siva, MS of the 
Cracow collection, fol. r2v.; cf. al-Barradi, op. cit., 
170 on the question of mulk among the Ibadiyya); 
it must be stressed that this latter title is completely 
contrary to Kharidji dogmas, according to which the 
idea of mulk (royalty) is impious. The imam was 
elected by a council of important lay persons or of 
shaykhs, held in camera, and was thereafter proclaim- 
ed before the people; the first imams were usually 
nominated by the mashayikh of Basra, the spiritual 
leaders of the sect, as for example Abii Hamza al- 
Mukhtar b. ‘Awf al-Azdi al-Sulami, the emissary of 
Abii ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abi Karima of Basra, 
nominated the imam Talib al-Hakk (Masqueray, 
op. cit., 21-3, 51; A. de C. Motylinski, Chronique d’Ibn 
Saghir, tr. 63-4; Badger, op. cit., 30-1; Lewicki, 
Les Ibadites dans l’Arabie du Sud au moyen-dge, 7). 
Often the election was limited to one tribe or to one 
family (cf., e.g., the Band Rustam of Tahert). The 
imam had to rule according to the Kur’an, the 
Sunna of the Prophet and the example of the first 
imams. An imam al-bay‘a was at the same time 
leader in war, judge and theologian. He reigned as 
an absolute ruler, applying the dogmas without 
changing them at all. Anyone trying to limit his 
power by sharjs (conditions) was considered a 
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heretic; this was how the affair of the schism of al- 
Nukk&r came about. The imam could be deposed if 
he did not observe the dogmas; the judges who had 
to decide whether he was conforming with the 
doctrine were probably the mashayikk, especially 
those of Basra (Masqueray, op. cit., 144-5, n.). It 
seems that custom allowed several Ibadi imams to 
exist simultaneously in the different countries of the 
Muslim world; indeed, there were at the same time 
Ibadi imams at Tahert, in ‘Uman, the Hadramawt, 
etc. This principle was clearly expressed in the doc- 
trine of the Hamziyya, a branch of the Kharidji sect 
of the ‘Adjarida, according to which the simul- 
taneous existence of several imams was permitted 
until the whole world has been finally converted 
(see al-Shahrastani, tr. Haarbriicker, i, 145). Never- 
theless, there had been a tendency for the Ibadi 
world to form itself into a universal imamate, which 
did in fact succeed towards the end of the 2nd/8th 
century, though only for a rather short period. We 
are referring here to the Rustamid imams, who 
were recognized for a certain period by all the 
Ibadi groups of the west and the east, although of 
course, because of their distance from one another, 
these groups could neither unite nor achieve uni- 
formity (Masqueray, op. cit., 51, 74-5). From the 
historical accounts, although they are rather uneven, 
it can be concluded that in addition to the imamate 
there was also practised in certain cases another 
form of government—a sort of condominium, as in the 
case of al-Harith and of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, who were, 
according to the expression of al-Barradi (op. cit., 170) 
mushtartkan fi’l-mulk. It is true that this fact, 
which was a denial of the cardinal principles of 
Kharidjism, was an embarrassment to the doctors 
of the sect (see al-Barradi, op. cit., 170-2). 

In general, the dogma and the politico-religious 
theories of the Ibadiyya resemble on certain main 
points those of the Sunnis. The Ibadiyya differ from 
the Malikis on only a few points, among which their 
theory on the creation of the Kur°an in the time of 
the Prophet must be considered as the most im- 
portant (see Z. Smogorzewski, Un poéme abddite sur 
certains divergences entre les Malikites et les Abadites, 
in RO, ii, 260-8). There has also been pointed out the 
very close affinity between Ibadi dogma and that 
of the Mu‘tazila (Goldziher, Dogme, 163, 281; 
C. Nallino, in RSO, vii, 455-60). Unfortunately the 
existing sources do not provide a clear outline of the 
historical process by which the Mu‘tazili elements 
mingled with the Ibadiyya. It must, however, be 
mentioned that this Mu‘tazili influence on Ibadi 
doctrine was so considerable that the Arab geographer 
al-Bakri refers to the Ibadi sect as al-Wasiliyya- 
Ibadiyya (op. cit., Ar. text, 72). The relations 
between these two sects even led to the foundation 
of a number of mixed sects. 

It should be added that the Ibadis were also 
eminent theologians. The earliest mutakallim known 
was an Jbadi of Basra, Bistam b. ‘Umar b. al-Musib 
al-Dabbi (see above), who worked there between 77 
and 81 (see al-Shammakhi, op. cit., 111; on the Ibadi 
mutakallims of the early period, cf. also ibid., 83); 
the Mu‘tazili mutakallims considered by the Islamic 
scholars as the earliest do not appear until the 2nd/ 
8th century (see Goldziher, op. cit., 80). On Ibadi 
doctrine, see, in addition to the works mentioned in 
this section: al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-Idék, 1309, 
i-iv; al-Djaytali, Kandatir al-khayrat, 1307, 1-1ii; 
al-Sadrati, Kitab al-Dalil wa-’l-burhdn, 1306; SAbd 
al-‘Aziz (of the Beni Isguéne), Kitab al-Nil, 1305, 
i-ii; Atfiyyash, Sharh Kitab al-Nil; Zeys, Législation 
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mozabite, Algiers 1886; E. Sachau, Muhammadani- 
sches Erbrecht nach der Lehre der ibaditischen Araber 
vom Zanzibar und Ostafrika, in SB Pr. Ak. W., 18943 
idem, Uber die religiosen Anschaungen d. ibaditischen 
Muhammedaner in Oman und Ostafrika, in MSOS 
As., ii (1899), 47-82; A. de C. Motylinski, L’Agida des 
Abadhites, in Recueil de Mémoires et de Textes publié 
en VHonneur du XIV Congrés des Orientalistes; 
A. Imbert, Le droit ibadhite chez les musulmans de 
Zanzibar, Algiers 1903; M. Mercier, Etude sur le 
waqf abadhite, Algiers 1927 and review by Z. Smogor- 
zewski in RO, v, 243-58; M. M. Moreno, Note di 
teologia ibadita, in AIUON, us. ii (1949), 299-313; 
C. A. Nallino, Rapporti fra la dogmatica mu‘tazilita e 
quella degli Ibaditi dell’ Africa Settentrionale, in 
RSO, vii (1916-18), 455-60; R. Rubinacci, La purita 
rituale secondo gli Ibaditi, in AIUON, ns. vi (1957), 
1-41; E, Zeys, Droit mozabite, Algiers 1891. 


IBADI SECTS 


The religious and political unity of the Ibadi sect 
was broken at a fairly early date by a number of 
schisms (iftirdk) and heresies (khtlaf, mukhdlafa), 
which resulted in the formation of numerous semi- 
political, semi-theological subdivisions (firka). These 
schisms were at first, during the period of kitman, of 
a purely dogmatic nature. Later, from the first half 
of the 2nd/8th century, there arose other sects which 
were the result of political crises, which, in a theo- 
logical system like that of the Ibadiyya, always 
appear as schisms. Among the political causes of the 
Ibadi schisms, two appear to have been of especial 
importance: the question of the condominium 
exercised by al-Harith and ‘Abd al-Djabbar and, 
later, the affair of the skarts (conditions imposed on 
the imam), which was the cause of the schism of the 
Nukkar, one of the main subdivisions. 

The most important secondary branch of the 
Ibadiyya appears to be the sub-sect called al- 
Ibadiyya al-Wahbiyya. The Wahbi Ibadis of 
the Maghrib call themselves ahi al-madhhab, ‘“‘people 
of the vocation”. Al-Ibadiyya al-Wahbiyya was the 
most numerous and the most important of all the 
Ibadi subdivisions, and it is this sect which has been 
almost the only one of all the Kharidji branches to 
continue to exist until the present day. It forms the 
moderate branch of the Khawaridj. 

Another Ibadi subdivision was the sub-sect of 
al-Harithiyya. The founder of this sect must be 
considered to be a certain Hamza al-Kifi, who lived 
towards the first half of the 2nd/8th century. He 
broke away from Abi ‘Ubayda, the president of the 
Ibadi mashayikh of Basra, by accepting Mu‘tazili 
opinions on the question of kadar. Among other 
Ibadi doctors who shared Hamza’s opinions should 
be mentioned a certain al-Harith b. Mazyad al- 
Ibadi, to whom the Harithiyya owes its name. 

Besides al-Harithiyya, yet another Ibadi sect 
provides evidence of the influence of Mu‘tazili 
doctrine on the Ibadis. This is the sect of ‘‘those who 
accept an obedience which is not directed towards 
Allah’’, founded at a period after the middle of the 
3rd/gth century. 

In the period of Abii ‘Ubayda there arose yet 
another difference of opinions among the Ibadis: 
the heresy of an Ibadi mutakallim named Salih b. 
Kuthayr. 

Nothing definite is known about the doctrines 
preached by a certain Sufyan, who revolted against 
the Ib4di doctrine of Abii ‘Ubayda, but later 
repented. 

Another sub-sect, the Tarifiyya, was founded 
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in southern Arabia by ‘Abd Allah b. Tarif, one of the 
companions of the imam Talib al-Hakk, ca. 129/747. 
Its adherents were found mainly in the East, where 
it was, in the first half of the 3rd/gth century, one 
of the three main branches of the Ibadiyya in this 
region, the others being the Wahbi Ibadis and the 
Sha‘biyya (Nukk@ris). 

The Nukk§ris {see aL-NUKKAR] were one of the 
main branches of the Ibadiyya, who played an 
important réle in the Middle Ages. They organized 
in North Africa, towards the end of the 3rd/gth 
century, an imamate which was separate from that 
of Tahert. There is even known the name of a 
Nukkari imam who lived at this time: Abi ‘Ammar 
‘Abd al-Hamid al-A‘ma, the master of Abii Yazid 
Makhlad b. Kaydad. Later Abi ‘Ammar was 
succeeded by Abii Yazid, who was elected by the 
Nukkiris “‘shaykA of the true believers’, and who 
ruled the Nukkari imamate with a council of twelve 
“azsaba. Aba Yazid departed from Ibadi doctrine by 
authorizing isti‘vdd, or assassination for religious 
reasons, following the example of the Azrakis and the 
Maghribi Sufris. In the Arabic sources the Nukkaris 
have also other names: Sha‘biyya, Yazidiyya or 
Mistawa. The adherents of this sect called them- 
selves al-Mahbibiyyiin. They were numerous in the 
Maghrib but were found also in ‘Uman and in 
southern Arabia. Among their most outstanding 
doctors was a certain Hariin b. al-Yamani, referred 
to by Ibadi authors as Hariin al-Mukhalif; a pole- 
mical writing by him against the Wahbiyya is 
preserved in the Ibadi collection from ‘Um&n known 
as the Siyar al-‘Umaniyya, 

The Ibadi sub-sect of al-Nafathiyya (or al- 
Naffathiyya) originated at Kantrara in the Bilad al- 
Djarid, probably towards the beginning of the 3rd/ 
gth century. Its founder, Nafath (or Naffath), 
accused the Rustamid imim Aflah b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab of neglecting the war against the Musawwida, 
that is the Aghlabids, and of leading a life of luxury. 
According to Nafath, the kkufba was an innovation 
and ought to be rejected. Nafath’s doctrines were 
set out in a work which was later refuted by Mahdi 
al-Nafisi, an important Wahbi-Ibadi doctor of 
Ifrikiya. Unfortunately neither of these works has 
survived. Adherents of Nafath existed in the Djabal 
Nafiisa in the 5th/11th century and in the extreme 
south of Tunisia in the 8th/14th century. Remnants 
of this sect are found today in the Gharyan and in 
the Djabal Nafiisa under the name of Naffati. 

The Ibadi subdivision of al- Khalafiyya, which 
was purely political in origin, was founded in 
Tripolitania towards the end of the 2nd/8th century 
by Khalaf b. al-Samh, a descendant of the imam 
Abu ’Il-Khattab ‘Abd al-A‘la b. al-Samh al-Ma‘Aafiri 
al-Himyari; it was not until later that it assumed the 
character of a schism over dogma. This branch had 
many adherents, especially in north-western Tripo- 
litania, 

In the 3rd/gth century there took place another 
political schism among the Ibadis of the Maghrib. 
This was concerned with the usurper Ibn Massala 
al-Ibadi, of the tribe of the Hawwara, who founded 
an independent Ibadi state in the neighbourhood of 
Tahert. 

The Ibadi sect known as al-SUmariyya was 
founded probably in the first half of the 2nd/8th 
century by ‘Isa b. ‘Umar (or ‘Umayr). The ‘Umariyya 
differed considerably from the Wahbi Ibadis and, 
according to Abi Zakariyya? al-Wardilani, the 
doctrines of these two sub-sects differed completely. 
In matters concerning the Kur’4n, the ‘Umaris 
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followed the text of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id. Their 
adherents were found only in North Africa. 

Some of the doctrines of al-‘Umariyya were 
similar to those of the Ibadi branch of al-Hasan- 
iy ya (or al-Husayniyya). The name of this sub-sect, 
which was widespread only in North Africa, derives 
from its founder, Ahmad b. al-Husayn (al-Hasan) 
al-Atrabulusi al-Ibadi, who appears to have lived in 
the first part of the 3rd/9th century. His diwan was 
known at Wargla towards the beginning of the 
4th/roth century. Adherents of this branch still! 
existed in the 6th/12th century in some districts to 
the east of the Djabal Nafisa. 

In the first half of the 4th/1oth century, there was 
formed the Ibadi branch of the Farthiyya. Its 
founder, Sulayman b. Ya‘kib b. Aflah, a descendent 
of the Rustamid imams who lived in the oasis of 
Wargla, forbade the eating of the large intestines 
of sheep (farth), hence the name of the sect. It may 
be that Sulayman’s opinions were also influenced 
by the diwan of Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Atrabulusi. 

Nothing is known of the period when Sakkak, the 
founder of another Ibadi sect, the Sakkakiyya, 
was teaching. This doctor considered that the 
communal prayer and the call to prayer were inno- 
vations; he also rejected the Sunna. The Wahbi 
Ibadis described the Sakkakis as mushrikiin. The 
adherents of this sect, which disappeared entirely 
towards the end of the 5th/11th century, were never 
very numerous; they seem to have been limited to 
the district of Kantrara in the Bilad al-Djarid. 

The adherents of the Ibadi subdivision of the 
Hafsiyya, founded at an unknown period by 
Hafs b. Abi ’l-Mikdim, maintained that between 
iman ‘“‘belief’’ and shirk ‘“‘polytheism’”’ there exists 
ma‘rifat Allah “knowledge of God”. 

The sub-sect of the Yazidiyya, adherents of 
Yazid b. Abi Anisa (or Yazid b. Unays), and to be 
distinguished from another Ibadi subdivision of the 
same name which is identical with the Nukkaris, 
held as one of their principal beliefs that God will 
reveal a new Kur’4n to a Persian prophet. It can 
thus be seen that Yazid carried to great lengths the 
theory of the fada*1l, ‘“‘eminent qualities’, of the 
Persians and the Berbers in comparison with the 
Arabs, the seeds of which are found also among the 
Wahbi IbAadis. 

Relations between these various Ibadi subdivisions 
were in the main hostile. The Ibadi historians often 
mention wars waged by the different branches, 
particularly the Nukkaris, the Bani Massala and 
the ixhalafis, against the Rustamids. Nevertheless, 
there can be noticed from time to time, after the 
collapse of the imamate of Tahert, attempts at a 
reconciliation between several Ibadi branches. Thus, 
for example, the population of the district of Zizi 
on the western coast of Tripolitania, composed of 
the adherents of the Ibadi subdivisions of the 
Wahbiyya, the Nukkar, the Khalafiyya and the 
Naffathiyya, lived peacefully together under the 
direction of a common council, at the head of which 
in the first half of the 4th/1oth century, was a Wahbi 
who had entrusted juridical decisions to a Nukkari, 
the Ramadan prayers to a Khalafi and the call to 
prayers to a Naffathi (T. Lewicki, Les subdivisions de 
UIbadiyya, in Stud. Isl., ix (1958), 71-82). 
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IBAHA (I) (a.), a verbal noun meaning originally 
“making a thing apparent or manifest’, with the 
implication that the beholder may take it or leave it, 
and then ‘‘making a thing allowable or free to him 
who desires it”; it has become a technical term 
with several connected meanings in the religious 
law of Islam; ‘tstibaha, taking a thing as allowed, 
free, or lawful; mubak (the contrary of mahzir), 
“indifferent”’, z.e., neither obligatory or recommended, 
nor forbidden or reprehensible; it is to be distinguish- 
ed from its near synonym 4dj@iz, ‘“‘unobjectionable, 
valid, permitted’’; the concept haldl, i.e., everything 
that is not forbidden, is wider. 

The root does not occur in the Kur?an. The earliest 
use of the word as a technical term, from Shafi‘i 
onwards, seems to have been with regard to those 
things which every one is permitted to use or appro- 
priate; this meaning of :baha is expressed, though still 
without using the term, in a tradition from the Pro- 
phet according to which ‘“‘the Muslims have equal 
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rights to three things, water and fodder and fire”’ (Ibn 
Madja and Ahmad b. Hanbal; an earlier variant, in 
Abi Dawid, can be dated in the generation of A‘mash, 
d. 147 or 148/764-5). This has become a general rule of 
Islamic law, and also an article in the Madjalla [g.v.]. 
In a narrower sense, the term may denote the 
authorization, given by the owner, to consume 
(part of) the produce of his property; this excludes 
appropriation and disposal in favour of a third 
person by the beneficiary; this rule, too, appears in 
the Madjalla. 

Ibdaéha with regard to acts is defined as “permission 
to carry out an act as the agent wishes’’ (Djurdjani) 
or “a ruling which is not a request but gives the 
choice of acting or not” (Tahanawi); the performance 
of these acts is not meritorious, nor is their omission 
reprehensible. The details have been the subject of 
several controversies which in the works on usé al- 
jikh are often discussed in the sections devoted to 
the interpretation of the Kur?4n (an arrangement 
already apparent in the Kitab Mafatih al-‘ultim of 
Khuwarizmi, 2nd half of the 4th/roth cent.). The 
earliest of these controversies centred round the 
question whether the consumption of foodstuffs 
which had not been explicitly forbidden in the 
revelation was to be considered lawful or not. A 
tradition in Abi Dawid (Af‘tma, 30) makes the 
Prophet say: ‘‘The pagans used to eat certain things 
and to abstain from certain things because they 
considered them unclean; now Allah has sent His 
Prophet, has revealed His book, and has declared 
lawful and unlawful what is to be lawful and un- 
lawful; therefore what He has declared lawful is 
lawful and what He has declared unlawful is un- 
lawful, and what He has said nothing about is a 
lawful concession;” then he recited: “Say: I do not 
find in what has been revealed to me anything 
forbidden’’, etc. (Kur?4n, VI, 145). Also Kur?an VII, 
31 is taken to imply that all food and drink which has 
not been explicitly forbidden is lawful. Bukhari, in the 
heading of a chapter (I‘tis@m, 27), without directly 
contesting the principle, makes the point that 
prohibitions enunciated by the Prophet must be 
taken to be declarations of unlawfulness unless it can 
be shown that the act in question is mubah. 

A similar stage of doctrine is represented by the 
doctrines of the Khiaridjis, and in particular the 
followers of Nadjda among them (al-Ash‘ari, Makda- 
lat, i, 90, 10-15, 127, 4-6); they were of the opinion 
that for religious duties to be incumbent, they must 
have been proclaimed by a Prophet, and that the 
individual could regard as lawful everything the 
prohibition of which had not been proved to him, 
so that he was excused if he was ignorant of the 
prohibition; the group of the Bayhasiyya went so 
far as to say that wine was originally permitted and 
there was nothing (in the Kur?a4n) to forbid drinking 
it, even to the point of drunkenness (ibid., 117, 6f.). 

In the controversies raised by the Mu‘tazila [q.v.]}, 
this became a general discussion of the abstract 
quality of human acts, i.e., whether human acts, 
before revelation (or in the interval between two 
revelations), were to be regarded, in principle, as 
allowed or forbidden. The Mu‘tazila, starting from 
their premise that reason decided whether acts were 
good (useful) or bad (harmful), were divided on the 
question of how to consider acts in which the qualifi- 
cations of good and bad were evenly balanced, so as 
not even to lead to a preference for performing or 
avoiding them; the majority, it seems, regarded 
them as indifferent (mubadh), others as forbidden 
(mahziur), and others as left in abeyance (mawkif) 
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until their qualification was settled by revelation; 
nevertheless, these acts, not being positively bad, 
might be regarded as belonging to the category of 
good (in a wider meaning of the term). Ibn Hazm 
[g.v.], too, together with ‘“‘all Zahiris and groups 
among the followers of kiyds’’, concluded on the 
basis of Kur?4n X, 59 and XVI, 116 that the qualifi- 
cation must be left in abeyance. The opinions 
within the orthodox schools of law and theology, 
which in any case hold that the religious and legal 
qualities of goodness and badness are known not by 
reason but only by revelation, and thereby deny the 
very basis of the reasoning of the Mu‘tazila, are 
divided; sira V, 1 and 4 are adduced in favour of the 
opinion that the acts in question are, in prin- 
ciple, forbidden, and stiras II, 29 and XX, 50 
in favour of the opposite opinion; the majority of the 
Hanafis hold that they are allowed; the prevailing 
opinion among the Malikis and the ShAafi‘is is that 
it is meaningless to apply those categories before 
revelation; the Hanbalis are divided. 

All are agreed, however, that in the actual law of 
Islam, generally speaking, everything which is not 
positively forbidden (or reprehensible) and does not, 
on the face of it, involve causing damage, is mubdk. 
This general rule has often found expression, from an 
early period onwards, in sayings of the most highly 
esteemed authorities, although it does not play a 
significant part in the doctrine of usd al-fikh. But 
al-Djahiz uses the principle that ‘everything that is 
not forbidden in the Kur’4n or in the sunna of the 
Prophet is lawful and unrestricted” (mubaék muflak) 
in an amusing way in order to show as legitimate the 
entertainment of male companies by singing slave- 
girls (Risdlat al-Kiyadn, ed. Finkel, Cairo 1926, 56; 
trans], Pellat, in Arabica, x (1963), 125). 
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IBAHA(II) ‘permission’, a term commonly applied 
to antinomian teachings (or actions), especially 
as asserted among certain Shi‘i and Sifi groups. Anti- 
nomian trends were strong among the more radical 
Shi‘i circles from an early date. ‘‘Allowing the 
forbidden”, ibahat (or taklil) al-maharim, is a con- 
stantly recurring accusation against certain groups 
on the fringe of the Shi‘a; it served, among other 
criteria, to class them among the Ghulat [q.v.]. The 
heresiographers mention many such groups as 
belonging to, or splitting off from the movements 
tracing the imamate through Muhammad Db. al-Hana- 
fiyya or through Muhammad al-Bakir. 

Among these groups, knowledge of the imam, 
usually understood as gnosis of his true nature, was 
the most essential religious obligation, and so im- 
portant as to reduce all other obligations to insigni- 
ficance. The Kur>anic legal injunctions were then 
often interpreted (fa?wil) as signifying some act of 
loyalty to the imam or to the community of true 
believers, while the prohibitions referred to religious 
enemies. Or the legal prescriptions might be con- 
sidered as ‘‘chains and burdens’’, as a punishment 
for those who refused to acknowledge the true imam. 
The charges of libertinism which were invariably 
levelled against such groups by the upholders of the 
shari‘a have to be viewed with reserve. 

Early Isma‘ilism varied this pattern by holding 
that the era of Muhammad and the validity of his 
law had come to an end with the appearance of the 
Ka?im, Muhammad b. Isma‘il, the master of the 
seventh era. The Kur’an and its law were interpreted 
according to their inner meaning (bafin), which, in 
contrast to their exterior, literal meaning (zahir), 
was of eternal validity. But this early antinomianism 
was strongly opposed by the official Fatimid da‘wa, 
which consistently maintained that both zéhir and 
batin, shari‘a and ta°wil, works and knowledge, were 
obligatory. It reappeared in movements which split 
off later from the Fatimid da‘wa, notably the Druze 
and the Nizaris. (W. MavELunc) 


Among Sifis, antinomianism seems to have been 
later in developing; early Sifis were commonly 
rigorists in the cult and tutiorists in points of con- 
science. But when Islamic spiritual life began to 
flow largely through Safi channels, antinomian 
thinking appeared there too. Sometimes Sifis 
probably fell heir to the experience and even the 
language of earlier Shi‘i traditions. 

For Sifis, as for Shi‘is, the texts of Kur’4n and 
Hadith concealed a batin, a secret spiritual meaning; 
and some Sifis felt that following the bafin dispensed 
one from the literal prescription. But whereas Shi‘ 
antinomianism reflected the historical role of the 
imam and the élite community of his adherents, 
Siafi mysticism, like any mysticism, suggested a more 
personal rejection of literally formulated prescript- 
ions. The ba@fin was not an arbitrarily allegorical 
meaning of the letter, but rather an inner spirit to 
which the letter was an approximation, symboliza- 
tion, or even exemplification, adapted to less spiritual 
minds. Accordingly, it could be expected that once 


this inner spirit was entered into, the actual letter was 
superfluous—the spirit would of itself call forth 
whatever act was needed. 

This point of view took several forms. If God 
enlightened consciences directly, the scholastic 
interpretation of rules by shar% scholars was artificial 
in comparison; hence, even those Sifis who upheld 
the norms worked out by the ‘ulamd? tended to 
argue on the basis of loyalty and exemplary zeal 
rather than claim that the skar% ‘ulama? really 
understood God’s will better. Then Sifis believed 
that the advanced mystical devotee was the friend 
of God; and just as some Shi‘is felt that whoever was 
devoted to the imam, even though not actually 
dispensed from shkar‘i rules, would be forgiven his 
transgressions, so some Sifis believed that the friend 
of God was free—that even if he still ought to perform 
God’s commands, he did them out of uncoerced 
love; and if he slipped, he would be forgiven. Some 
held that the perfected Sifi saint could by his nature 
do no sin: whatever action he seemed to do must 
be understood otherwise. 

Sifi discipline itself made for tension with the 
shari‘a, The devotee who had reached high spiritual 
states might be so wholly in God’s hands that he 
was not responsible for his own actions: if he did 
perform the ritual worship, it might be unawares— 
God took care of his enraptured worshipper. Especial- 
ly illegal utterances (shafhiyyat) were held blameless 
under these circumstances. In any case, the novice 
must agree to obey his pir implicitly; many would 
add, even in seeming contravention of the shkari‘a, 
Moreover, Sifi ways of worship often seemed opposed 
to the skari‘a—music and dance; even, eventually, 
taking drugs, or gazing at beautiful figures. Sifi 
apologists claimed that what was for a devotional 
purpose was exempted from the rules. Some of the 
Malamatiyya [qg.v.], who made a point of concealing 
their virtues and not their vices, seem to have adopted 
vices on purpose to display them. 

In all these cases, it was ordinary Sifi teaching 
which, however cautiously couched, at the least gave 
to a Sifi’s obedience to shar‘? rules a distinctive 
flavour. But all Sufism was esoteric: only the initiate 
could know the real truth behind what was taught. 
Hence radicals readily concluded that the shari‘a 
rules did not really apply to initiates at all. (Moreover, 
as Siifis came to see all religions as equally legitimate 
—if not equally perfect—ways of approaching God, 
the rules of any one religion could seem little more 
than transient expedients.) Such radicals ranged 
from those who asserted antinomianism only as an 
esoteric principle, not to be actually practised, to 
those who, alleging some religious pretext, ignored 
social standards of all sorts. Normally, ibaka meant 
not unethical interpersonal behaviour, but the rejec- 
tion of skar% norms for ceremonial acts and personal 
regimen (eating, sex, etc.). The upholders of the 
shari‘a among the Sifis attacked all who accepted 
any sort of ibdha (sometimes under the name ‘ibd- 
hiyya’’). 

Some farikas were noted for insisting on the 
shari‘a—for instance, the Nakshbandiyya and the 
Kadiriyya [gq.v.]; others, such as the Bektashiyya 
{g-v.], notoriously flouted conventional standards. 
Such farikas were called, in Persian, bi-shar‘, For 
some centuries, certain extreme antinomian dervishes 
were referred to as Kalandars [q.v.]. But even within 
shari‘a-observant farikas, individual shaykhks might 
take a bi-shar‘ position. 

Shi‘i antinomianism sprang from chiliastic hopes: 
the hypocritically unjust world was to be transformed 
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and filled with justice by God’s agent; what mattered 
was to dissociate oneself from the world and its ways 
and to stand ready to support the new order. Sifi 
antinomianism sprang rather from a mystical 
experience and vision, in which an inner ethical 
responsiveness made all external rules seem trivial 
or arbitrary. But the two sorts of vision, chiliastic 
and mystical, were often combined, especially in the 
later medieval period, when a Shi‘i sect like the 
Nizari Isma‘ilis took on the aspect of a Safi tavika, 
while more than one Sifi farika was adopting a 
Shi‘ and more or less chiliastic outlook. 
Bibliography: Most Sifi writings, while up- 
holding the shari‘a, have displayed one or more of 
the tendencies toward ibaéha cited; Djalal al-Din 

Rimi’s Mathnawi exemplifies most of them. 

Ghazali’s polemic against the Ahi al-ibaha is 

edited and translated, with a useful introduction, 

“Der Antinomismus der islamischen Mystik”, by 

Otto Pretzl, Die Streitschrift des Gazdli gegen die 

Ibaéhtja, Munich 1933 (SB Bayer. Ak., Phil.-hist. 

Abt., Jahrgang 1933, Heft 7). 

(M. G. S. Hopcson) 

IBAHATIYA, Hindu sect. The Ibahatiya were, by 
some writers on Indo-Muslim history, confused with 
the Ibahiyya or Ashab al-Ibaha. As the IsmA@‘ilis are 
included among the latter, these writers have thought 
that the term Ibahatiya applies to them. A closer 
examination of the evidence, however, leads to the 
conclusion that the references are to a Hindu Tantric 
sect, which was also known as Vama-margi or 
Vama-cari (“followers of the left hand path’’) and 
formed a sub-section of the Shaktas. The Tantras 
form the scriptures of the Vaéma-margis. The essen- 
tial requisites of Tantric worship are the five makaras, 
wine, flesh, fish, mystical gesticulations and sexual 
intercourse. They worship the female principle. The 
form of this worship is promiscuous intercourse in the 
form of communal! orgies. The women place their 
¢olis (bodices) in a jar. The male worshippers pick 
out a ¢éoli at random and have intercourse with its 
owner (H. H. Wilson, Religious sects of the Hindus, 
245-63). The ceremony is called Bhairavi-Cakra 
(S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim history, i, 
342). The followers of this sect were specially strong 
in Orissa during the period of Muslim rule. 

The Futihat--+ Firizshahi mentions that the 
Ibadhatiya made an image and worshipped it. This 
was probably a symbolic representation of the female 
sexual organ. The Sirat-i Firtizshahi (p. 146) says 
that the Ibdhatiya “have an appointed day when 
they gather at a place fixed for the purpose. They 
plaster the ground with cowdung and, in accordance 
with the custom of the idolaters, scatter rice and 
flour on it. They then ask the person whom they 
want to turn into a follower to prostate himself on 
the ground, and teach him formulas of infidelity 
to repudiate Islam and to say that he has become 
their follower. That night they collect their daughters, 
wives, mothers and sisters and give them pork to 
eat and wine to drink. Then the lamp is put out and 
they take off the garments of the women. Every one 
then pulls out a garment and cohabits with the 
woman to whom the garment belongs, even though 
she may be his own mother, sister or daughter’. 
This is precisely what the Vama-mdrgis did. The 
text clearly says later (p. 59) that the inhabitants of 
Djadjnagar (Orissa) ‘‘all are Ibabhatis, worship 
images and have temples in every town, their main 
place of worship being the temple of Djagannath’’. 
In those days Vama-margi Tantrism seems to have 
been very strong in Orissa. 


Bibliography: Firtiz Shah, Futaéhat-i Firtiz- 
shahi, British Museum, MS Or. 2039; Siérat-i 
Firiizshahi, MS Bankipore Public Library (page- 
references in the text are to a copy in Lytton 
Library, Muslim University, Aligarh); H. H. 
Wilson, The religious sects of the Hindus, Madras 
1904; S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim 
history, i, Bombay 1934; I. H. Qureshi, The ad- 
ministration of the Sultanate of Dehli, Karachi 
1958. (I. H. Quresu1) 
IBAHIYYA [see 18Ana (II)]. 

IBB, formerly the capital of the Raga of the same 
name in the sandjak of Ta‘izz in the Yemen; now, 
since 1946, a separate liwd@?, comprising the kada’s 
Ibb, ‘Udeyn, Dhi Sufal, Ku‘taba and Yerim. Besides 
the pronunciation with 7 peculiar to the Yemen, we 
find also Abb (in Niebuhr: Aebb). At an earlier period 
the walled town, with a population estimated at 4,000, 
belonged to the territory of Dhia Djibla. It is situated 
on the ‘upper road’ leading from ‘Adan to San‘a’. 
According to the proposals of the A. Beneyton 
mission of 1911 for the construction of a railway from 
al-Hudayda to Ta‘izz, it was to form a station on 
this line, as it is now an important station on the 
motor-road from Ta‘izz to San‘a. But this project 
was never carried out, and the later development of 
motor-traffic made it superfluous. It lies, 2050 m. 
above sea level, in a fertile region where cereals and 
fruit are grown, and also coffee, kat, indigo and 
wars. There are about 60 mosques within the town; 
the water-supply is provided by an aqueduct bringing 
water down from the mountains, which are about 
3200 m. high. In the vicinity there was at one time a 
silver mine (photographs in the Isl4m-Stichting in 
Leiden). 

Bibliography: Yakit, i, 78; al-Hamdani, 189; 
C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, Copenhagen 
1772, 239; A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten 
des Orients (= Abh. d. Deutschen Morgenl. Ges., 
iii/3, Leipzig 1864), 154; H. Burchardt, Reise- 
Skizzen aus dem Yemen, in ZG Erdk. Berl., 1902, 605; 
A. Grohmann, Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, i, 
Vienna 1922, 165, 206, 213, 216, 223, 225, 230, 
251 f.; ii, Briinn 1933, 129 f., 138, 141-3, 149; H. 
Scott, In the High Yemen, London 1942, Fig. 47-54; 
Western Arabia and the Red Sea, Naval Intelligence 
Division 1946, 360, 574 f. (A. GROHMANN) 
IBDA‘, absolute creation, primordial in- 

novation. — The term itself is not Kur?anic, but 
the Kur’4n calls God Badi‘, Absolute Creator, 
Innovator. The two verses II, 117 and VI, ror assert 
that God is ‘Creator (Badi‘) of the heavens and the 
earth’: we should obviously understand by this, of 
everything. The commentators emphasize that God 
is called Badi‘ by virtue of His (absolute) creation of 
the heavens and the earth, and Kkalik by virtue of 
His creation (kkalk) of man (‘‘made of clay”, LV, 14). 

There is another distinction founded on the 
Kur’an: the text frequently contzasts “the first 
creation” with “the second”, that of the resurrection 
of the body. In this case it is never the verb bada‘ or 
its fourth form abda‘ that is used, but the expression 
bada? al-khalk, “He began to create’ (¢.g., X, 4, 343 
XXVII, 64, etc.; very frequent). Thus, while the root 
bd? suggests the idea of a “beginning” which involves 
a continuation, the root bd‘ implies, strictly, not a 
“first time”, but a radical innovation, an absolute 
bringing into existence. 

Taking its meaning from the divine name Badi‘, the 
masdar of the fourth form comes to express, in the 
elaboration of Muslim thought, the actual act of God. 
Ibda& belongs above all to the vocabularies of Shi‘ism 
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(particularly IsmA‘ilism) and falsafa: its meanings 
here depend on the respective world-views. ‘Im al- 
kalam gives it a further technical meaning consonant 
with the Sunni idea of ‘“‘creation’’. 

References to Shifi thought. — Ibda is 
thought of in connexion with the divine kun, the 
“Be!”’ of the Word that brings into existence. ‘‘The 
Creator (Badi‘) of the heavens and the earth, when 
He decrees a thing, He says to it only “‘Be!’’, and it 
is’ (Kur’an, I], 117). But ‘“‘the heavens and the 
earth’’ of the verse are subject to interpretation. By 
His ibda‘, by His “primordial establishing’, as H. 
Corbin translates it, God brings into existence the 
higher world of the mubda’at, that is to say Intelli- 
gences capable of hearing the divine call, and of 
answering it (cf. in the 4th/roth century, Aba 
Ya‘kib al-Sidjistani, Kitdb al-Yanabi‘, § 40, ap. 
H. Corbin, Trilogie ismaélienne, Teheran-Paris 1961). 
Such is the ‘world of the ibda°”’, to be distinguished 
from the lower ‘‘world of the khalk’’. More precisely 
still, the divine ibda‘ is addressed to the First Hypos- 
tasis, al-mubda‘ al-awwal, in which the intelligible 
pleroma is contained. One might even say that, for al- 
Sidjistani, the formulated and active (or mubdi‘) 
tbda‘ is the First Hypostasis. The same line of thought 
is found in Nasir-i Khusraw. 

We later find the Imami Mulla Sadra Shirazi (roth- 
11th/16th-17th century) protesting against those who 
identify the radical Will (mashi?a) with the divine 
Essence, and make the ibdé‘ into the First Emanat- 
ion. For him, referring to the 8th Imam, ‘Ali Rida, 
no distinction exists between radical Will, act of 
Will (irdda) and ibda‘: they are three names for 
divine Activity. Now, divine Activity is God, but as 
manifested in the First Cause, Essence being God 
unmanifested. From the First Cause emanates the 
“Muhammadan Reality’, “the mass of primordial 
Light ... from which come the fourteen higher 
archangelical Lights’? (cf. H. Corbin, introduction 
and notes to Kitab al-masha‘ir, ‘‘Book of meta- 
physical Penetrations”, Teheran-Paris 1964, 83, 121, 
168, and passim). These various nuances of Shi‘i 
interpretation appear to represent various attempts 
to discern the absolute immediacy of the tbda‘, the 
creative Word kun, in an emanatist cosmogony 
where “‘nothing can come from the One but the one’’. 

Falsafa. — Abi Ya‘kaib al-Kindi, closer in this 
to the Mu‘tazilis than to other “‘philosophers’’, takes 
ibda* in the sense of temporal creation ex nihilo 
(Ras@l al-Kindi, ed. Abii Rida, i, Cairo 1369/1950, 
207, 270; cf. R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic, Oxford 
1962, 188-9). For later faldsifa, Ibn Rushd as well as 
Ibn Sina or al-Farabi, 1bdd‘ denotes the absoluteness 
of the creative (emanative) act in the production of 
beings that have no reason for existing in their own 
essence. Here too we find an emanatism of a neopla- 
tonic kind, and the idea that ‘nothing can come from 
the One but the one’’; the First Intelligence is the 
first of the mubda‘at (cf. al-Farabi, ‘U yin al-masail, 
apud Alfarabi’s Phil. Abhand., ed. Dieterici, Leiden 
1890, 58). But while Shi‘i thought as such puts the 
accent on the divine imperative kun and its imme- 
diacy, falsafa, whatever Shi‘i influences it may have 
undergone, emphasizes above all in the idea of 
ibda* an absolute production of being. Here, as an 
example, is a brief analysis of Avicenna’s vocabulary. 

Two questions are found in Ibn Sina: (1) production 
of being; (z) the method of this production. 

(1) — Production of being. In his explanatory 
and didactic works, Ibn Sina certainly uses khalk: 
‘‘ Khaik signifies first of all to make to receive being, 
whatever it is” (ts° rasa@4l, Cairo 1326, 101). But in 
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the texts that serve as a prelude to his Hikma 
mashrikiyya, in which he expresses a more personal 
thought, zbda° seems to him best to denote the 
absolute innovation, considered non-temporally, of a 
being not necessary in itself, which is really preceded 
by nothing, not even not-being, and which takes all 
that it is from the First; thus /skérdt, ed. Forget, 
Leiden 1892, 153. The First created thing, al- 
mubda‘ al-awwal (ibid., 431), is the first Hypostasis 
or the Intellect of the All. More clearly still, the ‘“Com- 
mentary” (shark) on the pseudo- ‘Theology of Aris- 
totle’ (ed. A. Badawi, Cairo 1947, 60) takes ibda‘ 
as the correlative of inbidjds, the two terms 
together denoting creative emanation: ‘This process 
is called ‘gushing out’ (nbidjg@s) when the pro- 
cession of beings from the first Being is considered, 
and ‘creation’ (ibda@‘) when the relationship of the 
first Being to the other beings is considered’’, The 
accent is still laid on radical coming into exis- 
tence brought about by «tbda‘ (tbid., 64). 

(2) — The method of production (cf. Iskdrdat, 
loc. cit.; Tis‘ rasail, to1-2, etc.). In a more limited 
sense ibda‘ denotes the production, without any kind 
of intermediate pre-existence, of incurruptible and 
eternal beings, whether above all incorporeal, or 
corporeal (the celestial spheres): here again we find 
the ‘world of the ibda°” (dar al-ibda‘) of Shi‘i thought. 
Khalk denotes rather the production, with or without 
an intermediary, of corporeal beings, whether in- 
corruptible or corruptible; takwin denotes the 
production, with an intermediary, of corruptible 
beings (in a sense that is quite close to that of sun‘, 
another of Avicenna’s words). Finally, ihdath should 
be noted; this term emphasizes the non-necessity of 
the final product; it could thus be applied to any 
being that is not necessary of itself, although it 
preferably implies a temporal beginning (cf. A.-M. 
Goichon, La distinction de Vessence et de V’existence 
d@aprés Ibn Sind, Paris 1937, 241-59). Thus, then, in 
Avicenna’s texts, ibda‘, khalk and thdath suggest 
above all, but in differing degrees, creative emanation 
proceeding from the first Being; takwin and sun‘ are 
reserved for the production (‘‘manufacture’’) of 
compound beings from pre-existing elements. 

To conclude this brief (and fragmentary) lexico- 
graphical study: in Shi‘ism as in falsafa, ibda‘ puts 
the accent on the absolute power of the creative act 
(or gushing out). The way in which this term is 
applied to the beings thus produced, the mubda‘at, 
depends on the particular cosmology or world-view. 

‘Ilm al-kalim. — It was apparently after the 
conflicts with falsafa (e.g., al-Shahrastani, etc.) that 
ibda* was fully accepted into the vocabulary of the 
mutakalliman. \t bears the same fundamental 
meaning, but its connotations are certainly closer to 
those it has in al-Kindi than to those it has in 
Avicenna or the Shi‘is. For the sake of brevity, we 
shall confine ourselves to referring to the Ta‘rifat of 
al-Djurdjani (ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 5-6), which 
summarize with precision the usage of the school in 
this matter. 

Ibda‘, then, denotes the bringing into existence (or 
the location in being, idj@d) of a thing, ‘‘without 
anteriority of matter or of time’’: such are the 
(separate) Intellects, the Su&dél, al-Dijurdjani says, 
adopting the restricted meaning of Avicenna’s 1bda‘. 
Toda‘ is thus placed in correlative opposition to 
takwin, defined as the production of being with an- 
teriority of matter and time. The distinction between 
tbda* and khalk is as follows: the former denotes 
bringing into existence with nothing preceding; the 
second, bringing into existence from an existing 
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thing. Khalk and takwin are distinguished from one 
another, in that khalk emphasizes the idea of creating, 
whereas fakwin emphasizes that of forming or 
fashioning. Al-Djurdjani does not mention here the 
general meaning of kkalk proposed by Ibn Sina (and 
by the most widely used Arabic dictionary). He 
States in fact that ibda‘ is ‘“‘more general” than 
khalk. He cites, in this sense, the verses of the 
Kuran (cf. stepra) where the divine Name Badi< is 
used for the creation “‘of the heavens and the earth”, 
and the verb khalaka for the creation of man. 

Bibliography : in the article. 

(L. GarRDET) 

IBDAL (a.), “replacement”, “mutation”, tech- 
nical term in Arabic grammar indicating on the one 
hand morphological features involving a mutation 
of a phonetic character, the grammatical (nahwi) 
ibdal as in ittasala <*iwtasala [see HAMZA, NAHW, 
TasRiF, etc.] and, on the other hand, in its lexico- 
graphical sense, the doublets (badal, mudara‘a, 
mu‘dkaba, nazir, etc.) which are very common in 
Arabic and which differ from each other only by a 
single consonant: madaha/madaha ‘“‘to praise’, 
kata‘a/katama ‘‘to cut’’, etc. 

This lexicographical (lughawi) ibdal has intrigued 
the philologists, who from an early period have 
studied the phenomenon and especially have drawn 
up lists of examples, though generally neglecting to 
indicate their provenance. Two main problems 
presented themselves: first was the question whether 
doublets of this type existed in the same dialect 
with an identical meaning, and the second, whether 
the quality of the consonants in question played any 
part in their formation. Not all linguists have seen 
these problems very clearly and many have limited 
themselves to listing the examples which may be 
classed under the same rubric according to the 
“permutation” in question (él, t/f, etc.). A scholar 
such as Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) has no hesitation in 
stating that the Arabs have a habit (min sunan) of 
replacing one phoneme (harf) with another (Safibi, 
ed. Chouémi, Beirut 1383/1964, 203-4), and Ibn 
Siduh (d. 458/1066) admits the existence of muddra‘a 
in the speech of one single tribe (Mukhassas, xiv, 19). 
On the other hand, Abu 'l-Tayyib al-Lughawi 
(d. 351/962) certainly seems to consider that these 
doublets are not found within one single dialect 
(K. al-Ibdal, ed. ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanikhi, Damascus 
1379/1960, i, 261) and he is even more categorical in 
his introduction, a passage from which has fortunately 
been preserved by Suyiti (Muzhir, i, 273; 2nd ed., i, 
460): he does not see the phenomenon of ibdél as 
intentional, but as consisting of the appearance of 
variants (lughat), of paronyms used in different tribes. 
He does not, however, consider that this paronymy 
necessarily implies that the phonemes in question 
have adjacent points of articulation, for he cites 
cases of tbdal which are very far from complying with 
this condition: dj/k, dj/s, dj/d, etc. Al-Mubarrad 
(d. 285/898), however, had already considered it 
essential that they should be adjacent (Kamil, 
Cairo 1308, ii, 97); Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002) in his 
Sirr al-sind‘a (i, 197) and Ibn Siduh (Mukhassas, 
xiii, 274) followed him on this point. 

The examination of doublets was also to lead to the 
formation of a more general theory on the origin of 
language; Ibn Djinni (Kkasdis, i, 46) had already 
not ruled out the fact that onomatopceic words 
formed a large part of the vocabulary, but it was 
Faris al-Shidyak [q.v.] in particular who developed 
this theory in his Sirr al-layal fi ’l-kalb wa ’l-ibdal 
(Istanbul 1248); he points out that the verbs which 


imply, for example, an idea of rupture, breaking, etc. 
offer many examples of doublets, and considers that 
the onomatopeic biliteral form with a long second . 
radical (verbs known as “deaf’’) is the earliest (e.g., 
ka#ta “to cut”) and that the Arabs consciously 
replaced the second element of the doubled consonant 
in order to express a different shade of meaning 
(hence kaja‘a, kafama, etc.); obviously one is led to 
ask whether a biliteral has become a triliteral, and 
thus the whole question of biliterality is raised. 

We cannot investigate in detail here the rules 
which the philologists have attempted to isolate. 
For example, al-Farra? (d. 207/822) had stated that 
before kh, gh, k or ?, the sibilant s changed to the 
emphatic ¢; al-Sid al-Batalyawsi (d. 520/1126) adds 
to this ‘ayn; and al-Hariri, in the makama halabiyya, 
delights in collecting doublets in s and $. In addition, 
the grammarians enumerate very carefully all the 
phonemes which permute in the type of ibdal known 
as nakwi, but they do not agree as to their number. 

From another point of view, it is perhaps not 
without interest to mention the idea of the editor of 
the K. al-Ibdal of Abu ’l-Tayyib, who suggests 
(Introduction, 41-2) the use of doublets to enrich 
modern terminology and proposes, for example, 
ta>rith “demarcation” and tarif ‘land survey”, or 
mirdakha ‘“‘walnut-cracker” and mirdaha “‘hazelnut- 
cracker’? (which would probably lead to a certain 
amount of confusion). 

After allowances have been made for artifice and 
error (in particular (taskif, misreadings which have 
led to a fair number of badals), it would be useful to 
collect the examples cited in the monographs, to 
compare them with the roots of the other Semitic 
languages and submit them to detailed analysis. 
This would permit, to the extent that they can be 
localized, the production of maps showing the 
linguistic geography of ancient Arabia (cf. C. Rabin, 
Ancient West-Arabian, London 1951). 

Bibliography: grammatical works generally 
contain a paragraph on ibdél, but the most 

complete synthesis is that of Suydti (Muzhir, i, 

272-82; 2nd edition, i, 458ff.) and the most 

profound study is that of ‘Izz al-Din al-Tantkhi, 

in his Introduction to K. al-Ibdal of Abu ’l-Tayyib, 

5-42; see also B. Bust4ni, in F. Bustani, Da?irvat 

al-ma‘arif, ii, 84-90, and the bibliography cited 

there. Besides the K. al-Ibddl already mentioned, 
the other ancient monographs which have been 
preserved are those of Ibn al-Sikkit, al-Kalb wa 

‘l-muSakaba wa ’l-naz@ir, ed. Tanikhi (in the 

press). (Ep.) 

IBIL (a.), collective noun indicating the two 
main species of the camelidae, the camelus 
dromedarius, or dromedary, with a single hump, and 
the camelus bactrianus, or camel proper, with two 
humps. The latter species, common in Central Asia, 
in western China and in northern Persia, was known 
to the Arabs under the name of falidj (pl. fawalid1) ; 
the crossing of two-humped stallions with Arab 
female camels (‘iréb) produced the species called 
bukht (sing. bukhti, pl. bakhati) which did not breed 
and which was used mainly as a beast of burden (see 
al-Djahiz, Hayawan, index; al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, iii, 
4-5; al-Bayhaki, Mahdsin, 110; al-Damiri, s.v.; LA, 
s.v.; Leo Africanus, tr. Epaulard, ii, 556). As the 
history of the camel-owning tribes in Arabia and in 
North Africa has been covered at length in the art. 
BADw (to the bibl. of which should now be added: 
F. Gabrieli (ed.), L’Antica socteta beduina, Rome 
1959; R. Mauny, Tableau géographique ..., 287 ff. 
and bibl. there given), we confine ourselves here to 
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the camelus dromedarius, which lives in the area from 
the Indus valley to the Sahara and the Congo, and 
for convenience we shall call it “‘camel”’. 

Early poetry and works of lexicography bear 
witness to the extraordinarily rich vocabulary which 
Arabic possesses to describe this animal, which 
provided the Bedouin with a large part of his food, 
his clothing and his shelter, and served as a mount 
and a means of transport (see, e.g., Ibn Siduh, 
Mukhassas, vii, 1-174; F. Hommel, Die Namen der 
Sdugethiere bei den stidsemitischen Volkern, Leipzig 
1879, notes more than 160 words); there are terms 
for the camel at different stages of growth (for the 
modern period, see, ¢.g., Jaussen, Moab, 270), many 
descriptions based on physical characteristics, and 
equally numerous metaphors, but only four terms 
are really specific: ib1l (fem.) indicates the species and 
the group, bar, the individual, regardless of sex, 
naka the female and djamal the male (sometimes 
used equally with 7511 for the species; see Ch. Pellat, 
Sur quelques noms d’animaux domestiques en arabe 
classique, in GLECS, viii (25 May 1960), 95-9). 
There four terms are found in the Kur’an, where 
naka in particular appears in the edifying stories of 
Salih, the Thamiid, etc. (see VII, 71, 75, XI, 67, 
XVII, 61, XXVI, 155, LIV, 27, XCI, 13). Diamal 
seems to come from Hebrew %y9} (gimel being a 
reminiscence of the form of its neck) and to be 
itself the origin of Greek xdunadog and Latin camelus. 

The Kuran certainly says (LX XVIII, 17): ‘‘What, 
do they not consider how the camel (tbil) was 
created?”? but some interpret this verse as an 
allusion to the clouds. The popular belief that this 
animal is descended from demons (shayatin) survived 
into Islam (cf. al-Djahiz, Hayawan, i, 297, 343; Ibn 
Kutayba, Mukhtalif al-hadith, 163); moreover, it can 
happen that djinns take the form of a camel (E. 
Westermarck, Pagan survivals, London 1933, 6); 
according to a current legend, the camel urinates 
backwards because it was ‘‘modified” in order not 
to soil Abraham (see especially H. Massé, Croyances 
et coutumes persanes, Paris 1938, i, 187). The early 
Arabs believed that the descendants of the herds 
which had belonged to the annihilated peoples of 
‘Ad, Thamid, etc. had taken refuge in the country 
of Wabar [q.v.], where they lived in a wild state 
(Adish); the males then bred with ‘‘Arab’’ female 
camels and produced the ‘‘méhara” (mahriyya), a 
species famed for its speed and the slimness of its 
limbs and body, as well as other less well-known 
species; this belief is perhaps a survival from the 
period when the camel lived wild in Arabia. It is 
worth noting also that the giraffe is considered 
either as belonging to the camelidae or as being the 
result of a cross between a camel and a panther or 
other animals (see al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘, index, s.v. 
zarafa). 

The camel, unlike the horse, played an important 
réle in sacrifices; before Islam, camels were ritually 
slaughtered at the time of the pilgrimage to Mecca 
(see J. Chelhod, Le sacrifice chez les Arabes, Paris 
1955, index s.v. kady). The enucleation of one eye 
was performed on a stallion as a rule when the herd 
numbered a thousand, and the second eye suffered 
the same fate when this number was exceeded (see 
al-Djahiz, Hayawan, i, 17); this practice, intended 
to ward off the evil eye, to avoid distemper, and to 
shield the herds from the attacks of hostile tribes, may 
be compared with the ‘ativa [g.v.]; ignipuncture was 
practiced on a healthy animal to cure animals 
afflicted with mange (‘urr). The reception of guests by 
a generous host was always marked by the slaughter 


of a camel, and the unfortunate beast was also the 
victim in the game of maysir [q.v.]. Closely associated 
with its Bedouin owner during his lifetime, his camel 
often followed him in death [see BaLiyya] to serve 
him as a mount on the Day of Resurrection. Even 
recently a camel-owning tribe would make the 
animals take part in mourning by inducing the 
female camels and their young to emit cries 
resembling lamentations (see A. Dhina, Nomadisme, 
427-8). The camel is one of the animals endued with 
baraka [q.v.], and to eat its flesh amounted to an act 
of faith (cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste, 115, n. 2); in 
Morocco, the Prophet is made to say: ‘‘He who does 
not eat of my camels does not belong to my people” 
(Westermarck, Survivals, 105-6). Its flesh is indeed 
perfectly licit, whilst it is abominated by the Jews 
because its hoof is not cloven (Lev., XI, 4; Deut., 
XIV, 7). A camel seen in a dream is usually a good 
omen, but in Persia, if it falls asleep at the door of a 
house, the owner will die (H. Massé, Croyances, i, 193). 

Pre-Islamic poetry gives pride of place to the 
she-camel, the Bedouins’ favourite mount, and the 
rahil of kasidas' is the occasion for detailed descript- 
ions accompanied by extremely eulogistic epithets; 
that of Tarafa, in his mu‘allaka, is justly famous 
(Fr. tr. by Caussin de Perceval, apud L. Machuel, 
Auteurs arabes, Paris 1924, 45-7; Eng. tr. A. J. 
Arberry, The seven odes, London and New York 
1957, 83-5), but many other poems contain lyrical 
passages on the camel, which seems to be so in- 
timately linked with the very structure of the 
kasida that some modern poets, who have rarely 
if ever seen riding-camels, feel that they too 
must conform artificially with the tradition. 
What the poets most esteem is the smooth gait, 
the speed, the sobriety and the endurance of the 
“ship of the desert”’ (safinat al-barr; see I. Goldziher, 
in ZDMG, xliv (1890), 165 ff., analysed by G. H. 
Bousquet, in Arabica, vii/3 (1960), 255-6). During 
their long journeys across the desert, the Bedouins 
loaded their water-supplies on camels specially kept 
for this purpose (r@wiya), but they sometimes had 
to tie up the mouths of some of their animals in order 
to prevent them from ruminating, and thus be able 
to find in their stomach, in case of need, water which 
was still drinkable (fazz; see LA, s.v.); at other times 
they cut the throat of a sacrificed animal to collect 
and drink its blood (madjdith) (see Arabica, ii/3 
(1955), 327). It was also said that camels prevented 
blood from being spilt, for they were used to pay 
blood-money (diya {q.v.]), and it was in camels also 
that a bride’s dowry was paid; thus the #adith (?): 
“Do not speak ill of camels for in them is found a 
means of avoiding bloodshed (rakié? al-dam) and of 
paying the dowry of a woman of noble birth’; 
according to another hadith: ‘‘Camels are a source of 
power for their owner, sheep a blessing, and good is 
attached to the forelock of horses until the Resur - 
rection’. 

The character of the camel, its spiteful disposition 
(cf. H. Massé, op. cit., 187), and its stubbornness have 
often been stressed; the rutting stallion (cf. Leo 
Africanus, ii, 557) has an extraordinary strength 
and will let no-one approach the herd of which he is 
the head; he makes the soft palate (skikshika) 
project from his mouth, belling violently. Of the 
males, only those selected when young for breeding 
are kept uncastrated; this avoids fights to the death 
between stallions. Animals destined as mounts and 
those to be used as beasts of burden are also selected 
at an early age. Each tribe branded its herds with a 
red-hot iron, which gave occasion for ceremonies 
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whose significance has somewhat changed in the 
course of time [see MAWSIM]. 

The strength of the camel is admired, also the 
ease with which (thanks to its long neck, which 
serves ds a balance) it can get up from the ground 
when laden with heavy burdens; in Islamic literary 
sources it is compared with the elephant, and it is in 
a sense the symbol of the Arabs just as the elephant 
is of the Indians. 

For transport, the early Arabs used a rudimentary 
pack-saddle (tkaf) or a katad of the size of the hump, 
which they placed on cushions (hils). The question 
of the riding-camel and of the position of the rider 
in relation to the hump has been studied by W. 
Dostal (in L’antica societa beduina, 15 ff.); according 
to this writer, the practice of sitting behind the hump 
is earlier than that of placing the saddle directly on 
the hump, which dates from the beginning of the 
Christian era; Leo Africanus (i, 35) mentions the use 
of a saddle between the hump and the neck, 
corresponding to the rahkla of the present-day 
“méharistes” (troops mounted on fast camels)— 
a light saddle placed on the withers of the animal. 
The early Arabs must sometimes have ridden bare- 
back, but generally they used a saddle (rahl), which 
was called rthala when it was adorned with skins; 
this saddle was made of wooden bows (katad) joined 
together with leather thongs; it was separated from 
the hump by cushions and was held in place by 
girths passing under the breast (ghurda), the belly 
(hakab) and the loins (rabag@) of the animal. A rope 
threaded through a nose-ring (kkiz@ma) made 
control of the animal easier than when the simple 
halter (rasan) was used, and a curved stick (mthdjan) 
was used to guide it. Women of a certain rank rode 
in a palanquin (kawdadj) made of hoops arranged to 
form a dome and draped with hangings to screen the 
travellers from prying glances; one of these palan- 
quins has remained famous in the history of Islam— 
that in which ‘Aisha sat during the Battle of the 
Came! {see AL-DJAMAL]. Palanquins of this type are 
still in use nowadays, particularly during marriage 
ceremonies, and are called ‘atfiish, bdasir, etc.; 
moreover modern descriptions of the harnessing of 
camels correspond very closely with what we know 
of those used in earlier times, and the terminology 
itself has scarcely changed (see, ¢.g., Jaussen, Moab, 
272-3). Among the Touareg (Tawarik [g.v.]) of the 
Sahara, apart from the rakla of the ‘‘méharistes’’ 
four kinds of saddle are in use: ¢avtk, with a pommel 
in the form of a cross; tamzak, of the same shape but 
more luxurious; tahyast, simpler, with a pommel in 
the form of a rectangular batten; and akhawi, a 
woman’s saddle, wider and heavier and provided 
with semi-circular hoops attached to the side (see 
Ch. de Foucauld, Dict. touareg-frangais, Paris 1951, 
ii, 547, 723, ili, 1273, iv, 1623). 

Among tribes which are at least partly settled, the 
camel is still used for agricultural work—ploughing, 
threshing, etc. (see G. Boris, Documents, passim, 
with illustrations and vocabulary), and Leo Africanus 
(ii, 40) already mentions the custom throughout 
Numidia of ploughing with a team consisting of a 
horse and a camel. Nowadays the peasants of Cape 
Bon (Tunisia) often harness a camel to a_ two- 
wheeled cart, and in the streets of Karachi (Pakistan) 
tall camels may be seen drawing four-wheeled wagons. 

Yet such work does not make the best use of the 
camel’s attributes, which are perfectly adapted to the 
conditions of life in hot deserts and which are pre- 
eminently suitable for journeys across long stretches 
of desert and for forays [see GHAzW] in regions where 


the climate and the vegetation are unsuitable for the 
rearing of horses in great numbers. In the early 
period of Islam, the camel was used as a mount and 
as a beast of burden for long or short expeditions; 
during the conquest of ‘Irak, the Persian commander 
himself was mounted on a dromedary, but it was on 
horseback that the warriors were accustomed to face 
their enemies in single combat; and it was also on 
horses, which until then had been led, that the 
mounted fighters formed themselves into line of 
battle to commence the attack (cf. the verb tandazala: 
to dismount from a camel and mount a horse in order 
to fight). The historians relate that the rebels who 
went to meet ‘Ali at Basra had a certain number of 
camels [see AL-DJAMAL], but later, as the theatres of 
operations became more distant, the camel no longer 
appears except in the baggage-trains, and it is worthy 
of note that in the characteristic texts assembled by 
G. Wiet (Grandeur de l'Islam, Paris 1961) the camel 
is not mentioned after the battle of that name. Even 
when ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ [¢.v.] set off on the conquest of 
Fazzan [q.v.], he assembled a light force of 400 
horsemen accompanied by 400 camels carrying 800 
skins of water (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Conquéte de 
V Afrique du Nord*, ed. and tr. A. Gateau, Algiers 
1947, 61). Historians and geographers give very - 
large numbers when they speak of the herds of 
camels of the North African steppes (see R. Mauny, 
op. cit., 289-91), and Ibn Khaldin, for example 
(Berbéres, ii, 70), tells how the Almoravids made off 
with 50,000 animals belonging to the government of 
Sidjilm4sa; such figures do not seem exaggerated 
when it is recalled that at the beginning of the zoth 
century there were 180,000 head of camels in the 
province of Oran alone. The Andalusians alone 
among the Arabic-speaking peoples were deprived 
of the familiar sight of riding- and pack-camels (cf. 
H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, index). At the beginning 
of the zoth/16th century, Leo Africanus devoted a 
substantial chapter to the camel (Description de 
V Afrique, ii, 555-8). He rightly remarks that ‘‘all the 
Arabs who own camels are lords who live in freedom, 
for with these animals they can remain in the 
deserts’. Some of his statements may be exaggerated, 
as for example when he says that “the camels of 
Africa can carry their burdens for forty or fifty days 
without its being necessary to feed them in the even- 
ing; they are unloaded and allowed to graze in the 
surrounding country on a little grass, thorns and a 
few branches’’, or when he gives distances which are 
patently excessive; he mentions moreover that the 
camel, after journeying five days without eating, 
loses the fat of its hump, fat of which the early Arabs 
were especially fond. He states that the camel drivers 
urge on the exhausted beasts by singing to them 
rhythmic chants (hida?; see GHiNnA?), and relates that 
in Cairo he saw a camel dance to the sound of a drum. 
Leo Africanus specifies that an animal in bad physical 
condition sold for a few dinars, and adds that 1000 
ducats represented the value of r00 camels; a more 
precise figure cannot be expected, for the prices 
varied according to the condition of the animal, the 
district, and its suitability as a mount. He gives also 
some information on caravans [see KAFILA]. 

The brief notes of Leo Africanus are still relevant 
today. Nowadays work-camels and pack-camels are 
still to be seen even in large cities, and these not 
necessarily on the edge of the steppe; they belong 
to camel-owning tribes whose stock consists of slow 
and sturdy transport-camels, while the riding-camel, 
the “‘méhari”’ (mahri), is confined to the desert where, 
after a fairly simple training, it is used for swift 
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journeys. The gestation period of the mahriyya is 
twelve months, and when she has given birth her 
baby camel is lovingly cared for; for several days 
a wide belt is put round it to support its intestines 
and hold in its belly, and it is kept in the tent to 
accustom it to human company. In spring its hair 
is cut; only at the end of a year is one of its nostrils 
pierced—this is later threaded with an iron ring. At 
the same time a piece of pointed wood is inserted into 
it so that when it tries to suck, it pricks its mother, 
is kicked and abandons the udder for fresh grass. 
At the age of two years its training begins; it is first 
taught to stand motionless, not moving from one 
spot, then it is introduced to the saddle and the 
nose-ring, through which a guiding-rope is passed; 
it is taught to run as fast as possible by light whipping, 
and to kneel at the voice of its master. The con- 
ditioning of its reflex actions is made very easy by 
-the sensitivity of its skin to the slightest blow. Its 
life-span is about 25 years. Its speed varies from 
5-12 miles an hour, and it can cover go miles in 15 or 
20 hours, but thereafter it must rest. The pack-camel 
walks at 2'/, or 3 miles an hour and covers distances 
of 15 or 20 miles at a stretch with an average load 
of 3 cwts, The sobriety and endurance of the ‘“‘ship 
of the desert” are legendary; in its five “water 
buckets”, it stores a considerable amount of water, 
and thanks to the fluctuations of its body-tempera- 
ture, which ranges from 34° C. to 40.7° C., its per- 
spiration is very slight; thus it can go without 
drinking for several days, and can suffice with 
eating only a little poor scrub; but, when it has spent 
a week without drinking, it has lost more than 200 
pounds and it needs about 25 gallons of water, 
abundant food and a long rest in order to recover. 
Thus, though the Bedouin do not look after their 
camels as assiduously as they do their horses, from 
antiquity they have been constantly preoccupied by 
the search for pastures and water-places for their 
camels, and this has not infrequently led to clashes 
among them. 
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IBLIS, proper name of the devil, probably a 

contraction of dudBoAog. A different etymology has 
been suggested by D. Kiinstlinger, in RO, vi, 76 ff.; 
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the Arab philologists consider that Idlis derives from 
the root bis, “because Iblis has nothing to expect 
(ublisa) from the mercy of God’’. He is also known as 
*Aduww Allah (the enemy of God) and al-‘Aduww 
(the Enemy). Finally he is given the common name 
of al-shayjan [q.v.]. 

In the Kur’4n he appears at two points in the 
story of the beginning of the world. (1) When God 
had created Adam [q.v.] from clay and had breathed 
into him the spirit of life, He ordered the angels to 
bow down before the first man, but Iblis refused to 
bow down before this mortal ‘‘created from malleable 
clay” (XV, 30-3; XVII, 61; cf. VII, rr and XX XVIII, 
73-4); and God cried: ‘‘Then go thou forth hence; 
thou art accursed (radjim)! Upon thee shall rest the 
curse, till the Day of Doom’’ (XV, 33-4). At his own 
request, the punishment promised to Iblis is then 
deferred until the Day of Judgement, and he is given 
power to lead astray all those who are not faithful 
servants of God. (2) The first of his misdeeds was to 
tempt Adam and Eve in the Garden, to incite them 
to disobey God (II, 34-6), and toeat the fruit of the 
“Tree of immortality” (XX, 116-21). In these two 
accounts of the sin of Adam and Eve, Iblis retains 
his proper name when it is a question of his refusal 
to bow down before Adam (II, 34; XX, 116); but 
when he is the tempter, he becomes al-shayfan, ‘‘the 
demon’’. 

The revolt of Iblis and the scene in the Garden as 
described in the Kur?4n may be compared with 
Christian traditions. In the Life of Adam and Eve, 
§ 15 (Kautzsch, Apokryphen), it is stated that the 
Archangel Michael had invited the angels to worship 
Adam. The devil objected that Adam was less than 
they were, and younger; he and his host refused to 
worship and were exiled to this Earth. According to 
the Schatzhéhle (ed. Bezold, 15-6 of the Syro-Arabic 
text), God gave Adam power over all creatures. All 
the angels therefore bowed before him, with the 
exception of the devil, who, overcome by jealousy, 
exclaimed: ‘It is he who should adore me, who am 
light and air, whereas he is only earth.’’ He was then 
driven out from heaven together with his host, and 
was, from that moment, named Satan, Demon, etc. 

Thus until the Day of Judgement God will allow 
Iblis to tempt men, but not the true believers, the 
servants of God (Kur?4n, XV, 39-42; cf. XXXIV, 
20-1). He is the “sly tempter’? who whispers (yuwas- 
wisu) evil thoughts into men’s hearts (sbid., CXIV, 
4-6). The hattf [g.v.], so well known in Arabic litera- 
ture, who is heard but never seen, has on several 
occasions been a manifestation of Iblis. It was in this 
form that Iblis is said to have warned ‘Ali not to 
wash the body of Muhammad; but after this another 
hatif recalled the Prophet’s son-in-law to the correct 
course (al-Tha‘labi, Kisas, 44). This produces the 
problem of the ‘distinction of the spirits’? on which 
many Sifis meditated. 

At the end of time Iblis is to be thrown into the 
fire of hell, with his host and with the damned: ‘‘then 
they (the false gods) shall be pitched into it, they 
and the perverse and the hosts of Iblis, altogether”’ 
(Kur’4n, XXVI, 94-5; cf., XV, 43). This verse is 
reminiscent of Matthew, XXV, 41: “Then shall He 
say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.”’ It is only a few Sifis of extreme 
tendencies who envisage a “‘pardon of Iblis’’. 

There are two questions which are the subjects of 
thought or meditation among Muslims. 

I. The nature of Iblis. Is he an angel or a 
dinn [q¢.v.]? We have seen that there are many 
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Kur?anic texts which seem to count him among the 
angels: ‘“‘All the angels bowed together, except 
Iblis ...’’. But an angel is created ‘“‘obedient’”’ to 
God, he is endowed by nature with sinlessness (“ésaa) 
according to the most commonly followed tradition. 
How then can an angel disobey God and be cursed by 
Him? It is fairly frequently suggested that this is 
because Iblis is a djinn, djinns not being incapable 
of sin, but some being good and others evil. Thus al- 
Zamakhshari (Kashshéf, on Kur’an, XX, 116) 
teaches that Iblis is merely djinni and that the term 
“angel” refers at the same time to ‘angel’ and 
djinn. In fact, verse XVIII, 50, gives this variant: 
“And when We said to the angels, ‘Bow yourselves 
to Adam’, so they bowed themselves, save Iblis; he 
was one of the jinns, and committed ungodliness 
against his Lord’s command”. Iblis was thus a djinn 
who happened to be there inappropriately among the 
angels. According to some commentators, the divine 
order: ‘bow down before Adam” was certainly not 
a “testing of the angels’, but it was intended to 
produce the confusion and damnation of the arrogant 
djinn who had slipped in among them. Furthermore, 
in another verse (VII, 12), Iblis, presenting his 
defence, retorts to God: ‘I am better than he; Thou 
createdst me of fire, and him Thou createdst of 
clay’. It is taught in fadith that the angels are 
created from light (nr), while the Kur?&n states: 
“He created man of a clay like the potter’s, He 
created the jinn of a smokeless fire (maridj min nar)” 
(LV, 14-5); or “‘of fire flaming” (XV, 27). Realizing 
that he was created from fire, Iblis, for that very 
reason, declares himself to be a djinn. 

This interpretation, however, is far from being 
generally admitted. Al-Baydawi for example suggests 
that Iblis could belong to the angels so far as his 
hopes were concerned, but that his actions place him 
among the djinns. Others suggest a class of angels 
capable of sin, and able to propagate their species, 
as do men and djinns. And when Iblis, in the 
Kur’anic text, declares himself to be “created from 
fire” (nd@r) and not from light (nr), this is because 
God intended that, by a lapsus linguae, he should in 
a sense utter his own condemnation. 

Al-Tabari, in his Annales, repeats many, and 
sometimes diverse, traditions. The djinns are a 
category of angels charged with the supervision of 
Paradise (al-djanna), hence their name (Annales, i, 
80). They were made of fire, not light (ibid., 81). In 
the beginning, they inhabited the earth, but discord 
broke out among them and led to bloodshed. God 
then sent Iblis—who at this time was still called 
‘Azazil or al-Harith—with a legion of angels against 
the fomenters of trouble, who were thrown back into 
the mountains. Other traditions present Iblis as one 
of the terrestrial djinns who was led captive to 
heaven by the avenging angels, he being still young 
at this time (tbid., 84). The name of al-Hakam is also 
given to Iblis before his fall, because God had appoint- 
ed him judge over the djinns. He held this office 
for a thousand years. Then he became inflated with 
pride because of this name, and provoked among the 
djinns disturbances which in their turn lasted for 
one thousand years. God then sent a fire which 
destroyed them, but Iblis took refuge in heaven, 
where he remained a faithful servant of God until 
the creation of Adam (ibid., 85; Mas‘idi, Muradi, i, 
50 ff.). 

We shall not enumerate all the “accounts” con- 
cerning Iblis, either in the pre-eternity before the 
creation of man or when he played his part in the 
Garden of Eden. It can in any case be said that 
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Muslim thought remains undecided as to whether 
he was an angel or a djinn, and does not pronounce 
an opinion on the possibility of his being a ‘‘fallen 
angel’’. 

2. The sin of Iblis. On the other hand, 
tradition has no hesitation concerning the character 
of Iblis, his disobedience, the divine curse upon him, 
and the character of ‘‘enemy of God and of mankind”, 
of perpetual tempter, which will be his until the day 
of the Last Judgement. 

The two sins which are constantly attributed to 
Iblis are pride and disobedience. The origin of his 
revolt seems to have been pride: we have seen that 
he not only declared himself to be superior to Adam 
and refused to bow down before him, but, according 
to al-Tabari (i, 83), he considered himself superior to 
the other angels. It is also said (ibid., 79) that he was 
an angel and as such reigned over the djinns, on earth 
and in the lower heavens. It was after he had rebelled 
that he was called by God al-shayfan al-radjim. 

But the question then arises as to how he can have 
been so blinded by power as to have been confirmed 
in a perpetual state of disobedience and how he 
could justify to himself his attitude. 

Some mutakallimtin and many Sifis meditated on 
the ‘disobedience of Iblis’: the reason why he 
disobeyed God and was thus placed among the 
unfaithful was that he did not submit to the 
unconditional Will of God, preferring the general 
Law which had been given (‘‘to worship God alone”’) 
to the short-term Commandment ‘‘(bow down before 
Adam’’}. Al-Halladj makes him say: ‘‘No, I shall 
worship only Thee’. Some suggest that he believed 
God was setting a trap for him and that his duty was 
to evade it by an affirmation of uncompromising 
monotheism. Even more: he preferred to risk 
incurring God’s curse and to be in hell, and to be, 
even against God so to speak, the mysterious witness 
of the absolute Divine Unity. By the expedient of 
such analyses, Iblis is accorded a certain grandeur, 
and there can sometimes be recognized in some of 
the Sifis a kind of secret sympathy for the one 
who was “forced to be disobedient”’, a victim of the 
incomprehensible and inscrutable Commandment 
of God. 

But al-Halladj nevertheless firmly maintains that 
this disobedience certainly arose from pride. He 
devoted to the drama of Iblis the very beautiful 
text of the 7a sin al-azal (Arabic text ed. L. Massig- 
non, Kitab al-Tawdsin, Paris 1913; Fr. tr. apud 
L. Massignon, Passion d’al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, 
864-77). Al-Halladj composed this text during his 
imprisonment in Baghdad, in response, it seems, to 
the extremist Shi‘i al-Shalmagh4ni. He used it as an 
occasion to denounce not only the limits but also the 
unwarrantedness of the proclamation of the Divine 
Unity (tawhid) flourished by Iblis against God’s 
Commandment; cf. in particular the dialogue 
between Moses, descending irom the mountain where 
he received the Law, and Iblis, the objector with a 
face blackened by God’s curse. 

Bibliography: in addition to the sources 
mentioned in the article, see the various com- 
mentaries on the Kur’4n, under the verses mention- 
ed; Weil, Biblische Legenden der Miiselmanner, 
12f.; Griinbaum, Neue Beitradge zur semitischen 
Sagenkunde, 60-1; Diyarbakri, al-Khamis, Cairo 
1283, i, 31 f.; Bukhari, Saki: Bab sifat Iblis wa 
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IBN (A.),son. The Arab grammarians and lexico- 

graphers, who tend to trace all words to three root 
elements, generally attribute ibn to a root *b.n.w. 
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and consider that it derives from a hypothetical 
*banaw™¥® by loss of the 3rd sonant radical. Others 
state that the root is 6.n.y. and that the word tbx 
comes from the verb bana/yabni ‘ala “‘set up [a tent] 
on’, and, by extension, “‘marry’’. In reality, we have 
an ancient semitic biliteral, which is nevertheless 
triliteralized in the relative adjective banawi and 
in the abstract noun bunuwwa. The fem. bint, formed 
with the fem. indicator -é, has a rival in a secondary 
form ibnat¥”, In the pl., bandin@ and abnd? (the latter, 
however, being specialized [g.v.]) correspond to tbn, 
banat¥™ to bint. 

The word ibn is constantly employed in genealo- 
gical series, and then offers some grammatical 
peculiarities. On the one hand, the prosthetic alif 
disappears when it is preceded by the name (ism) of 
the person and followed by the appellative of his 
father (except at the beginning of a line), while it is 
maintained after a kunya or a lakab and before an 
appellative referring to the mother or an ancestor 
of the person quoted immediately before, that is 
to say when ibn has become the first element of 
a true patronymic name (see below). On the other 
hand, the presence of the word tbn exerts a regressive 
effect on the preceding name; the tanwin, where 
there is one normally, disappears (e.g., Muhammad 
bn* Ahmad? instead of Muhammad"), as if ibn 
“defined” this name, while in fact it is in apposition; 
in the vocative, an analogous regressive effect is 
optional, in the sense that the first name may be put 
into the accusative case like ibm itself or remain in 
the nominative, while a progressive effect is exercised 
obligatorily on the epithetic adjective, so that the 
latter need not be in the same case as the noun to 
which it refers (ya4@ Mukammad* (or Muhammad“) 
bn* Ahmad* ’l-hakim® (never Lakim*)). 

Ibn enters into the composition of a certain num- 
ber of names of animals or plants: ibn ‘irs, “‘weasel’’, 
ibn awbar, ‘‘sand truffle’, etc., the pl. then being 
banat (though band is sometimes found). Equally, 
it is used in a sense similar to dhu or to sahib: tbn 
Sishrin sana, ‘‘20 years old’, ibn sabil, ‘traveller’, 
etc. In these two uses it appears strongly expressive. 

It occurs that certain persons are known by an 
appellative composed of Jbn and a woman’s name; 
one might see a vestige of matriarchal society in this, 
but in the Islamic period these designations have a 
pejorative character and are designed either to 
humiliate the person so named or to emphasize that 
his father is unknown (Ibn al-Maragha for Djarir 
{g.v.], Ibn Sumayya for Ziyad [q.v.], etc.). The same 
principle of “pater incertus, mater certa’’ requires 
the use of the mother’s, not the father’s, name 
in magical invocations (cf. S. Reich, Quatre 
coupes magiques, in BEO, vii-viii, 165-6). In contrast, 
in the name of Ibn ‘Aisha for example, the refer- 
ence is to ‘A?isha bint Talha (g.v.] and is in no sense 
pejorative. But if the name is not to be pejorative, 
it is generally a man’s name which appears after 
Ibn. In fact, a large number of personages who have 
played a part in the political, literary, or other 
history of the Arabs are known (ma‘riif bi-) or indeed 
famous (mashhir bi-) under an appellative formed of 
Ibn followed by the ism, lakab, or nisba of their 
father (Ibn ‘Abbas = ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas) or of 
an ancestor, sometimes celebrated, as in the case of 
Ibn ‘A2isha, but more often obscure, though a descen- 
dant has become famous: Ibn Rushd = Muhammad 
b. Rushd, then his son Ahmad, his grandson Muham- 
mad, etc. This is called ma‘rifa or shuhra and it is in 
this manner that patronymic names have been 
constructed. One finds, particularly in Spain but 
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also in the rest of the Muslim world, families known 
comprehensively under the name of Bani Fulan 
(e.g., Bana Shuhayd), but of which each member is 
provided with a patronymic beginning with Ibn 
(Ibn Hazm, Ibn JTabataba, Ibn Maslama, etc.), with 
a kunya and with an ism (Abi Muhammad ‘SAI? Ibn 
Hazm;; in this case it is preferable to write Ibn with a 
capital letter). It is after all only necessary to glance 
through the pages following this article or vols. 
ji-iv of the Da@irat al-ma‘arif of F. al-Bustani to 
see that a large number of historical personages may 
be designated by their ma‘rifa or shuhra, although 
the choice of this appellative may provoke confusion. 
The authors of biographical collections generally 
indicate the ma‘rifa, where it exists, of the persons 
forming the subject of the biographies, and take care 
to refer the reader in an index to the ism under which 
the biographies in question are placed. In this respect 
vol. vi of the Lisan al-Mizan of al-‘Askalani, for 
example, is instructive, since it demonstrates the 
relatively small proportion of customary ma‘rifas 
compared with the nisbas and kunyas. Although the 
use of the ma‘rifa is ancient, it does not seem to go 
back to the pre-Islamic period; in fact the clan was 
then known under the name of Bani Fulan, but each 
member, instead of calling himself Ibn Fulan, was 
called Akhi Bani Fulan or by a nisba. 

On the juridical status of a son, see wALAD. On 
the structure of Muslim names, see IsM. (Ep.) 

IBN ‘ABBAD, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
Ast IsHAK IsRAHIM aAL-NaFzi aL-HIMYARI AL- 
Runpi, the most important mystic writer of the 
8th/14th century in the dominions of the Marinids. 
Born in 733/1333 at Ronda, where his father was 
preacher in the mosque, he emigrated while still 
young to Morocco, whose famous madrasas attracted 
many students. He studied first at Tlemcen with the 
famous al-Sharif al-Tilims4ni, who played a great 
part in the restoration of the Maliki madhhab in the 
Maghrib; then he went to Fez, where al-Abili, al- 
Makkari, al-‘Imrani, al-Fishtali and others less 
famous were teaching. The basic works which he 
studied were the Muwatta? of Malik, the Tahdhib of 
al-Baradhi‘i, and the two Mukhtasars of Ibn al- 
Hadjib. In Sifism, which at that time was held in 
high regard in the religious circles of Fez, he began 
with the Kat al-kulib of al-Makki. Inclined to soli- 
tude and meditation, Ibn ‘Abbad soon abandoned 
legal sciences to devote himself to asceticism and 
mysticism. In about 760/1359 he reached Salé where, 
according to al-Hadrami (Salsal), Safi life flourished 
round Ibn ‘Ashir, an extraordinary personality whose 
influence extended throughout Morocco. It was 
through him that Ibn ‘Abbad’s spiritual develop- 
ment was completed. When his master died, Ibn 
‘Abbad paid a rapid visit to Tangier where he en- 
joyed fath with Aba Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik, then 
returned to Fez where, at the request of his friends 
Yahya al-Sarradj and Sulayman al-Anfasi, he wrote 
a commentary on the Hikam of Ibn ‘Ata? Allah of 
Alexandria, which was a great success. The works 
of Ibn ‘Ata? had just reached Morocco, and with 
them the Shadhili tartka, whose spread in the Maghrib 
owed much to Ibn ‘Abbad. He returned once more 
to Salé, where he wrote almost all of the Letters 
which were collected and published by Yahya al- 
Sarradj. From then he was a Sifi shaykk. In 777/1375, 
the sultan appointed him imam and preacher at the 
Karawiyyin, an office which he occupied until his 
death, in 792/1390. He was buried at Bab al-Futih 
where the place of his burial is still known although 


! the tomb is no longer identifiable. 
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In addition to the commentary on the Hikam, 
Ibn ‘Abbad left some letters containing spiritual 
directions and collected in Rasd?il kubra, lith. Fez 
1320, 262 pp.) and Rasa%l sughra (ed. P. Nwyia, 
1957, 138 pp.) and some unpublished works: Fath 
al-tuhfa (a collection of Radiths in the form of an 
manual of devotion); Du‘d bi ’l-asmd? al-husna; a 
collection of Friday sermons; a versification of the 
Hikam. Ibn ‘Abbad’s work marks a return to pri- 
mitive Sifism (Muhasibi), for he did not like Ibn 
Sab‘in and only rarely cites Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Bibliography: P. Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbad de 

Ronda, Beirut 1961, I-41, provides a complete list 

of the sources and studies, among which there 

should be specially mentioned M. Asin Palacios, 

Un precursor hispano-musulman de San Juan 

de la Cruz, in al-Andalus, i (1933), 7-79. 

(P. Nwyta) 

IBN ‘ABBAD, Asu ’:-KAsim IsMA‘iv B. SABBAD 
B. AL-SABBAS B. SABBAD B. AHMAD B. IprRis, vizier 
and man of letters of the Biyid period, known 
as K€afi ‘Il-kufat or more frequently aL-SAHIB, an 
honorific title which he may have owed to his 
relations with Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn al-‘Amid [see sn 
AL-SAMID, i], but more probably to his loyalty to 
the amir Mu’ayyid al-Dawla [g.v.]. Born probably at 
Istakhr on 16 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 326/14 September 938 
(but the sources disagree on his date and place of 
birth), of a family of high officials (his father at 
least, known as al-Shaykh al-amin, had been a katib 
and then become vizier to Rukn al-Dawla; see Abi 
Hayyan, Mathalib, index; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
vii; Yakit, Udab@?, vi, 170-2), he spent his childhood 
at Talakan (near Kazwin), and then settled at 
Isfahan. After the death of his father (334 or 335/946 
or 947), he attached himself to Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn 
al-‘Amid, first as his devoted disciple and later as 
his secretary. In 347/958 he was chosen to accompany 
the amir Aba Mansir (Mu?ayyid al-Dawla) to 
Baghdad as a clerk, and it was at this period that his 
friendly relations with the Biyid prince began. He 
may even have been at about this time the tutor 
of another son of Rukn al-Dawla. On the latter’s 
death (366/976), the governorship of Isfahan and its 
dependencies fell to Mu’ayyid al-Dawla who confirm- 
ed the kat#ib Ibn ‘Abbad and the vizier Abu ’l-Fath 
Ibn al-‘Amid, the son of al-Sahib’s master [see 1BN 
AL-SAMID, ii], in their offices. Abu ’l-Fath then began 
to engage in intrigues and to incite against the 
vizier the army of Rayy, with the result that Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla, with the help of ‘Adud al-Dawla [g.v.], 
succeeded in getting rid of his vizier and replacing 
him by Ibn ‘Abbad. 

It is not easy to study in detail the vizierate of 
Ibn ‘Abbad, whose political activity is confused by 
the chroniclers with that of his masters [see BUyIDs, 
SADUD AL-DAWLA, FAKHR AL-DAWLA, MU?AYYID AL- 
DAWLA]. There does, however, exist a notable account, 
though unfortunately limited to the reign of Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla, in the sole surviving volume of the 
Ras@ il, which consists exclusively of diplomas of 
appointment and official letters or of correspondence 
with the author’s eminent personal friends. The 
matters with which they deal naturally extend 
beyond a single vizierate and thus cannot be listed 
here. But it is interesting to note the way in which 
precision is combined with style in the administrative 
communications written by Ibn ‘Abbad. The letters 
of course concern general politics, and also the 
policy of ‘Adud al-Dawla, the ruling head of the 
Buiyid family, in his struggles against his cousin 
‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar, and against Fakhr al- 
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Dawla, the Samanids, the Kurds, etc.; the letters 
also cover the matter of the Daylami vassals of the 
dynasty and of its changeable relations with its 
Adharbaydjani vassals. Above all, the correspondence 
demonstrates a constant and efficient preoccupation 
with exactitude in the management of the finances 
and the maintenance of public order; on the second 
of these points the vizier appears to have been hostile 
to the urban futuwwa [q.v.]; on the first he pays 
attention to the efficient collection of taxes, but also 
to the orderliness of their administration and, when 
circumstances allowed, he was not unwilling to have 
taxes reduced. In the name of his master he appointed 
governors, kadis, etc., setting out to them their 
duties; the comparison of the Rasa@il on this point 
with, in particular, those of his contemporary, the 
caliph’s secretary Abi Ishak al-Sabi?, shows that 
there was an accepted basic form to which each of 
them could add only modifications of detail. The 
volume of the Rasa examined scarcely mentions 
Ibn ‘Abbad’s literary connexions or activities, which 
nevertheless also formed part of his “‘policy’’. 

Al-Sahib’s activity as vizier can be divided natu- 
rally into two sections, by the reigns of the two 
sovereigns under whom he served. Under Mu’ayyid 
al-Dawla, he was the vizier of a vassal of ‘Adud al- 
Dawla, and took care to make sure of his position 
by rendering homage also direct to the ruler: it is 
strange that ‘Adud al-Dawla, who for himself had 
always refused to have only one vizier with full 
powers, should yet have encouraged his brother to 
grant his favour only to this all-powerful minister, 
in whom he had absolute confidence. After the death 
of SAdud, soon followed by that of Mu?ayyid, Ibn 
‘AbbAd acquired more completely autonomous power, 
his prince, Fakhr al-Dawla, being now the eldest of 
the family and no longer owing allegiance to anyone; 
but this prince continued to have full confidence in 
the vizier, who, after having fought against him while 
his brothers were alive had, against all expectation, 
summoned him to succeed the second of them. 
Ibn SAbbad had attempted to make him play the 
dominant réle in the dynasty by his interventions 
first in support of Shams al-Dawla against Baha? 
al-Dawla, then of the second against the first: this 
apparent volte-face is explained by the fact that the 
struggle between the two young princes had resulted 
in their territorial possessions changing hands and that 
in al-Sahib’s view Fakhr al-Dawla should support 
the master of ‘Irak against the master of Fars, who 
might covet Isfahan. Naturally Fakhr al-Dawla, 
true to tradition, laid hands on the rich heritage of 
his minister, who had expected this, and no further 
member of his family is found among the high 
officials of the dynasty. But Ibn ‘Abbad himself is 
remembered as one of the great viziers of Muslim 
history, even by those who were his adversaries in 
doctrine (see,¢.g., Nizam al-Mulk, Siydsat-nama, xl, 
33 and xli, 21-6). Like the latter, he belongs to the 
category of ministers who, in the service of princes 
who were either not suited to or were indifferent to 
the tasks of administration, were able to acquire 
an almost autonomous personal power and to become 
temporarily the true masters of the State. 

Ibn SAbbad would not, however, have gained such 
wide fame if he had not also occupied a foremost 
place in the history of Arab literature, as much 
through his own works as through his patronage of 
scholars and poets. In addition to being apprenticed 
in his youth to the profession of kafib, to which he 
appeared to be destined by his birth, he had the 
good fortune to have as his mentor Ibn al-‘Amid, who 
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possessed a strong traditional cultural background 
and no slight knowledge of theology and philosophy. 
During his stay in Baghdad he was able to frequent 
the literary circles there and to collect many tradi- 
tions of which he was later able to make use. Finally, 
in addition to many chance teachers, he was in 
contact, at al-Rayy, with the grammarian Ibn Faris 
{g.v.], modestly calling himself his pupil. These 
favourable circumstances allowed him to acquire an 
extensive knowledge in alJl the fields of Arabic 
culture, from exegesis and hadith to history, and 
including grammar, literary criticism and dogmatic 
theology; like all katibs worthy of the name he was a 
poet, and he handled prose with a skill which earned 
him lasting fame. 

His very varied works may be classified under the 
following headings: (I) Dogmatic theology: 
al-Ibana San madhhab ahl al-‘adl bi-hudjadj al-Kur?an 
wa’l-‘akl, a statement of some points of Mut‘tazili 
doctrine in contrast with other sects and schools 
(ed. M. H. Al YAsin, in Nafais al-makhtutat, i, 
Nadjaf 1372, 20 pp.); al-Tadhkira fi ''l-usul al-khamsa, 
a statement of the five Mu ‘tazili principles (ed. 
M. H. Al Y4sin, ibid., ii, Nadjaf 1373, 9 pp.); Risdla 
fi 'l-hidaya wa ’l-daldla, on predestination (ed. H. 
‘Ali Mahfaz, Tehran 1374/1955). Among works 
which are not known to have survived, the following 
would come into this category: K. Mukhtasar asma? 
Allah wa-sifatih; al-Imama, in which he proclaimed 
the superiority of ‘Ali while accepting the imamate 
of his predecessors; al-Zaydiyya; al-Kada? wa ’l- 
kadar; Nahdj al-sabil fi 'l-usal. (11) History: Risala 
fi ahwal ‘Abd al-‘Agim al-Hasani, on an important 
descendant of ‘Ali (ed. M. H. Al YAsin, in Nafa?is 
al-makhtu{at, iv, Nadjaf 1374, 4 pp.); ‘Unwan al- 
macarit wa-dhikr al-khalaif, a short history of the 
life of the Prophet and of those who were proclaimed 
caliph, up to al-MutiS (ed. M. H. Al Yasin, ibéd., i, 
Nadjaf 1372, 29 pp.). Among the works which are lost, 
the following may belong to this category: al-Anwéar; 
al-Wuzara?; Ta’rikh al-mulk wa-khtilaf al-duwal. 
(III) Grammar, lexicography, etc.: al-Ikna‘ 
fi 'l-‘ariid wa-takhridj al-kawafi, a study of Arabic 
prosody, of the different metres and an explanation 
of the technical terms (manuscripts of this exist in 
Cairo, Paris, etc.); al-Fark bayn al-dad wa’l-2@, a 
study of terms in which there is sometimes confusion 
between dad and 2a? (MS Fatih); al-Muhit bi ’l-lugha, 
an Arabic dictionary in ten volumes arranged accord- 
ing to the point of articulation of the consonants 
(in the following order: ‘, k, h, kh, gh; k, k; di, sh, a; 
$, $3 254, 4, t; 2, dh, th; 7, 1, n; f, 6, m; w, ?, y; some 
incomplete manuscripts of this exist: Ahmed III, 
Baghdad Museum, Dar al-kutub; see J. A. Haywood, 
Arabic lexicography*, Leiden 1965, index); al-Amthal 
al-s@ira min shi‘r al-Mutanabbi, proverbs collected 
from the work of the great poet (the text was 
published at Beirut in 1950, and it is found also in 
Ibn Ma‘sim al-Madani, K. Anwar al-rabi‘ fi anwa‘ 
al-badi‘, in Muktataf, xxviii/1o-11 and in Thak@fat 
al-Hind, v/1); the K. al-Wakf wa ’l-ibtida appears 
to be lost. (IV) Literary criticism: al-Kashf ‘an 
masawi shi‘y al-Mutanabbi, a criticism of the poetry 
of al-Mutanabbi (the text, forming part of the 
Yatima of al-Tha‘alibi, i, 123-45, was printed sepa- 
rately in Cairo in 1349). (V} Poetry: Diwan (an 
incomplete manuscript discovered by M. H. Yasin, 
was published by him, Baghdad 1965; the Aya Sofya 
MS attributed to Ibn ‘Abbad is in fact not by him); 
al-Manzima al-farida, a poem taken from the Diwan; 
al-Safina was a poetic anthology. (VI) Belles- 
lettres: al-Riznamadja a collection of literary 
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anecdotes made at Baghdad in 347/958-9 (a manu- 
script discovered by M. H. Yasin is to be published 
by him); Akhbar Abi ’l-‘Aynda?, a lost work which 
confirms the importance of Abu ‘I-‘Ayna [@.v.}; 
Ras@ il, especially the administrative correspondence 
(see above) (ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzam and 
Shawki Dayf, Cairo 1953); al-A‘ydd wa-fadail 
al-nawriz (lost). Finally there are a few works which 
it is impossible to classify precisely; al-Ta‘lil; 
Djawharat al-djamhara; al-Hadjar (?); al-Shawahid. 

The existence of works of a Mu‘tazili character 
raises the question which religious school Ibn ‘Abbad 
adhered to. There is no doubt that he was a good 
Muslim and an Arabophile, in spite of his non- 
Arab origin, but his biographers, his friends and 
his enemies disagree completely when it comes to 
specifying to which school he belonged. Some Shi‘is 
like Ibn Babaya (‘Uytin akhbar al-Rida, 3) and 
others unhesitatingly claim him as one of them, and 
the Mu‘tazili kadz ‘Abd al-Djabbar even accuses him 
of being a Rafidi; others attach him to the Zaydis, 
to the Hanafis, to the Shafi‘is, or to the Hashwiyya, 
but in fact he considered himself to be a pupil of 
the Mu‘tazilis—thus following the example of his 
father, who had written a K. Ahkam al-Kur?a@n—and 
he admitted that he made propaganda for this school 
(Rasa@il, 73); his Ibana and his Tadhkira provide 
clear evidence of his opinions. However, like many 
of the. members of the Mu‘tazili school at Baghdad 
(see Ch. Pellat, in St. Isl., xv, 33) on the question 
of the imamate he came down in favour of ‘SAIi; 
furthermore, after having rejected the mass [q.v.] in 
the Ibana, an early work, he came to consider that 
the caliphate was conferred by virtue of a mass, and 
thus allied himself with the Shi‘is. 

Such a contradiction is typical of the character of 
Ibn ‘Abbad, whose personality is presented by 
different authors under very different colours; thus 
Abt Hayy4&n paints a very severe portrait of him, 
but it is known that he is prejudiced. There is no 
doubt that he himself, being accustomed to receive 
praise, had a high opinion of his own worth and that 
his vanity was agreeably flattered by the ‘five 
hundred poets among the employees of the diwdans”’ 
who sang his praises; it is even said that 100,000 
couplets (some go so far as to say 100,000 poems) were 
devoted to his praise, but this eulogy was not enough 
for him, since he also wrote a panegyric on himself 
and ordered a poet to recite it in his presence. He did, 
however, possess a fair amountof kilm [q.v.] and knew 
how to behave humbly with those whom he regarded 
as his masters, and, although accused of avarice, 
he could on occasion show generosity, at least when 
he considered it opportune to do so. 

As a writer, Ibn ‘Abbad shows a marked taste for 
rhymed prose, the long sentences in which the figures 
of badi* abound and which are thus very close to 
poetry, but his prose remains readable and, to a 
certain extent, light; it is in any case less precious 
than his poems, in which he makes use of all the 
ornaments and artificial characteristics of the poetry 
of the period. With Ibn al-‘Amid, al-Hamadhani 
{q.v.}, and al- Khuwarizmi [¢.v.], Ibn ‘AbbAd is one of 
the main representatives of the school of literature 
which introduced rhymed prose first into the official 
correspondence and then into all types of writing; a 
katib and poet from Spain, Ibn shuhayd [9.v.], 
however, omits Ibn ‘Abbad and considers only 
al-Hamadhani and Kabis [g.v.] as really representing 
the new tendency (apud Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, i/1, 
202). 
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Al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad died at Rayy on 24 Safar 
38 5/30 March 995. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, the contem- 
porary of al-Sahib, devotes to him only a brief 
mention (Fthrist, Cairo ed., 194), but Tha‘4libi 
gives a good deal more (Yatima, iii) and Yakit 
provides a considerable amount of information 
(Udaba?, vi, 168-313; xiv, 206-10; xv, 113-5) 
partly taken, it is true, from the works of Aba 
Hayy4n al-Tawhidi, whose Mathalib al-wazirayn 
is now published (ed. Ibrahim al-Kaylani, Damas- 
cus 1961; ed. Ibn Tawit, Cairo 1965); see also, by 
the same author, al-Imta‘ wa ’l-mwdanasa, i, 55; Ibn 
al-Anbari, Nuzha, 397-401; Ibn al-‘ImAad, Shadhardat, 
iii, 113-5; Ibn Khallikan, i, 206-10; Suyiti, Bughya, 
196-7; ‘Abbasi, Ma‘dhid al-tansis, i; Sam‘Ani, 
Ansab, 364; Ibn Hadjar, Lisén al-Mizan, i, 413-6; 
Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat, i, 202; Kh*ansari, Rawdat al- 
djannat, 109; A. Mez, Renaissance, index; A. Amin, 
Luhr al-Islam, i, passim; Sarton, i, 689; Brockel- 
man, S I, 198; Lhakdafat al-Hind, iv/4-v/1; Zurukli, 
A‘lém, i, 106; Mu’id Khan, in IC, xvii (1943), 
176-205; M. H. Al YAsin, al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
hayadtuh wa-adabuh, Baghdad 1376/1957 (very 
thorough study of the life and particularly of the 
works of Ibn ‘Abbad). On his activity as vizier, see 
especially: Miskawayh, Tadjarib, vi; Aba Shudja‘, 
Dhavl Tadjarib al-umam, 163-70 and passim; 
Ibn al-Athir, vii; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii; 
Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mirai al-zaman (unpublished) ; 
Ibn Isfandiyar, Tabaristan, index; Nizam al-Mulk, 
Stydasat-nama, index; see also the Bibl. of the 
article BUyIDs. (Ci. CAHEN and Cu, PELLAT) 
IBN ‘ABBAD [see ‘aBBADIDS; AL-MU‘TAMID]. 
IBN at-ABBAR, Asv ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. ABI BakR B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. 
‘ABD AL-RaAHMAN B. AHMAD B. ABI BAkR AL- 
KupA%, historian, traditionist, littérateur, 
and poet, belonged to a family which had its origin 
in Onda, the patrimony of the Kuda7is of Spain; he 
was born in Rabi‘ II 595/February 1199 at Valencia, 
where he passed his youth studying under the 
direction of several teachers whom he quotes in his 
Mu‘djam. For more than twenty years he was the 
disciple of the most learned traditionist in Spain, 
Abu ’1-Rabi® b. Salim, who persuaded him to com- 
plete the Sila of Ibn Bashkuwal. He made several 
journeys in the Peninsula ft falab al-‘ilm and acted 
as secretary to the Mu’minid governors of Valencia. 
This town, after being taken by Ibn Mardanish 
{q.v.], was besieged in Ramadan 635/April-May 1238 
by James I of Aragon; thereupon Ibn al-Abbar 
was sent with a deputation to ask for the assistance 
of the Hafsid sovereign of Tunis, Abi Zakariyya? 
[see HAFSIDS]; on 4 Muharram 635/17 August 1238, 
he recited a poem rhyming in sin (see al-Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 651; idem, Azhar, iii, 307) in which he 
painted a moving picture of his besieged native city. 
He returned to Valencia, but left it a few days after 
it was captured by James I on 17 Safar 636/28 Sep- 
tember 1238 (Dozy, Notices, 190). Al-Ghubrini 
(‘Unwan, 183) states that he stopped at Bougie before 
going to Tunis, where, received favourably by Abi 
Zakariyya?, he was appointed chief of his chancellery, 
but was ordered to leave a blank in official documents 
in the place of the authentication for the sahib al- 
‘alama to fill in; Ibn al-Abbar did not carry out this 
instruction and was soon dismissed and put under 
arrest in his own house. However, he.was pardoned 
and re-instated in his office. 

When Abi Zakariyya? died, his successor, al-Mus- 
tansir, kept Ibn al-Abbar close to him, but his attitude 
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so much irritated the sovereign and his courtiers that 
he was ordered to be tortured. His writings were 
confiscated and a satire against the amir was dis- 
covered among them. The reading of this piece en- 
raged the amir even more and he ordered Ibn al- 
Abbar to be killed by lance-thrusts. Ibn al-Abbar 
died on the morning of 20 Muharram 658/6 January 
1260. On the following day his corpse, his books, his 
poetry, and his diplomas were burnt together on the 
same pyre. 

We possess a certain number of official letters 
(Makkari, Azhar, iii, 211 ff.) and poems (idem, 
Analectes, i, 658, 868, ii, 762; idem, Azhar, ii, 223 ff.) 
of Ibn al-Abbar, who is the author of fifteen or so 
works (forming about 45 volumes) among which the 
following have been preserved: 

(1) K. al-Takmila li-K. al-Sila (Continuation of 
the Sila of Ibn Bashkuwal [g.v.]), ed. Codera, 2 vols., 
Madrid 1888-9 (BAH, v, vi); a supplement, with 
variants and indices, was published by Alarcén and 
Gonzalez Palencia in Miscelénea de estudios y textos 
drabes, Madrid 1915, 147-690; the beginning of the 
work (letters alif-djim) was ed. by Bel and Ben 
Cheneb, Algiers 1920. Biographical dictionary 
finished at Tunis. (2) al-Mu‘djam fi ashab al-kadi 
al-imam Abi ‘Ali al-Sadafi, ed. Codera, Madrid 1886 
(BAH, iv). (3) K. al-Hulla al-siyara’, partial ed. 
by R. Dozy in Notices sur quelques manuscrits arabes, 
Leiden 1847-51 (see also idem, Recherches? and 
Scriptorum arabum loci de Abbadidis) and Miiller, 
in Bettrage zur Geschichte der westlichen Araber, Munich 
1866-78; ed. H. Mu’nis, Cairo 1963, 2 vols.; critical 
analysis and study on Ibn al-Abbar, by ‘Abd Allah 
al-Tabba‘, K. al-Hulla al-siyara?, Beirut 1962. Bio- 
graphies of poets. (4) Tukfat al-kadim, concerning the 
poets of Spain, was abridged by Balfiki, al-Mukiadab 
min K. Tuhfat al-kddim, ed. A. Bustani in Machriq, 
July-Sept. 1947, and Ibrahim al-Iby4ri, Cairo 1957. 
(5) I‘tab al-kuttab (The secretaries’ contentment), ed. 
Salih al-Ashtar, Damascus 1961. (6) Durar al-simt 
fi Rhabar al-Sibt (on the family of the Prophet and 
the ‘Alids), edition prepared by A. Ghedira, who has 
analysed and studied the text in al-And., xxii/I (1957) 
31-54. In it the author shows himself to be violently 
hostile to the Umayyads and gives signs of Shi‘i 
tendencies. 

Bibliography: Besides the works cited: Ghu- 
brini, ‘Unwdan al-diraya fi man ‘urifa min al- 
Sulama@? fi ’l-mia ’l-sadbi‘a bi-Bidjaya, Algiers 
1328/1910, 183; Kutubi, Fawdt, Balak 1299/1881-2, 
ii, 226; Makkari, Analectes, index; idem, Azhar 
al-riyad fi akhbar ‘Iydd, Cairo 1939, index; Ibn 
Khaldin, Berbéres, tr. de Slane, ii, 307, 347-50; 
Zarkashi, Tarikh al-dawlatayn, tr. Fagnan, Con- 
stantine 1895, 36, 38, 48; Pons Boigues, 409; 
Gayangos, Hist. of the Moh. dynasties in Spain, ii, 
528 ff.; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, index; F. Bustani, 
D@irat al-ma‘arif, ii, 294; Brockelmann, I, 
340-1, S, I, 580-1. 

(M. Ben CHENEB-[CH. PELLAT]) 

IBN aL-ABBAR, Ast Dya‘raR AHMAD B. Mvu- 
HAMMAD AL-KHAWLANI, an Andalusian poet who 
lived among the entourage of the early ‘Abbadids 
(¢.v.] of Seville and died in 433/1041-2. Of his Diwan 
only a few poems survive, in particular a panegyric 
of Isma‘il Ibn ‘Abbad, some occasional verse and 
some descriptions; floral poems seem to have occu- 
pied a leading part in his work, which drew its in- 
spiration from the life of the Andalusian aristocracy 
of the time: wine, pleasures, country-walks, women— 
these for the most part are his favourite subjects, and 
an element of sensuality is visible in his poems. His 
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technique is excellent, metaphors and similes abound, 
and the badi‘ is applied with assurance and felicity. 

Hadjdji Khalifa, nos. 934, 2165, 2646 and 5159, 
appears to confuse this Ibn Abbar with the historian 
who is the subject of the preceding article. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, ii; 

Dabbi, Bugkya, no. 352; Abu ’1l-Walid al-Himyari, 

Badi‘, index; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1310, i, 44; 

Makkari, Analectes, index; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 

409; S. Khalis, La vie littéraire ad Séville au XIe 

stécle, thesis Sorbonne 1953 (unpublished); H. 

Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 186; F. Bustani, D@irat 

al-ma‘arif, ii, 295. (M. BEN CHENEB*) 

IBN ‘ABBAS [see ‘ABD ALLAH B. (AL-)‘ABBAS]. 

IBN ‘ABD ALLAH, as patronymic of converts 
[see 1sM]. 

IBN ‘ABD aL-BARR at-Namari (al-Numayri), 
appellative of a family of Cordovan scholars, the 
principal representative of which is ABO ‘UmMaR 
Yusur B. SABp ALLAH, born in 368/978. He studied 
in his native city under masters of repute, engaged in 
correspondence with scholars of the East and tra- 
velled all over Spain “‘in search of knowledge’’, but 
never went to the East. Considered the best tradi- 
tionist of his time, he was equally distinguished in 
fikh and in the science of genealogy. After displaying 
Zahiri tendencies at first, in which he resembled his 
friend Ibn Hazm, he later followed the Maliki doctrine, 
not without some inclination towards Shafi‘ teaching. 
He held the position of ka@di at Lisbon and Santarem 
under al-Muzaffar b. al-Aftas, and died at Jativa in 
463/1070. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr is the author of a considerable 
number of works of all kinds, of which there have 
been preserved especially:—K. al-Isti‘ab fit ma‘rifat 
al-Ashab, biographies of the Companions of the 
Prophet, ed. Haydarabad 1318-9, then on the margin 
of the Jsaba of al-‘Askalani, Cairo 1323-5, and 
finally ed. ‘Ali Muh. al-Badjawi, Cairo 1957-60, 
4 vols. (for the abridgements of this work, see Brockel- 
mann).— Djami* bayan al “ilm wa-fadli-hi wa ma 
yanbaghi fi riwayati-hi wa-hamli-hi, Cairo 1346.— 
al-K4afi fi’l-fikh, a manual of M4liki law (see Brockel- 
mann, S$ I, 297, foot).—al-Tamhid li-ma fi ’l-Mu- 
watta? min ai-ma‘ani wa ’l-asdnid, on the methodology 
of hadith {see Brockelmann, S I, 298, top, 629).— 
Kitab al-istidhkar fi sharh madhahib ‘ulama? al-amsar, 
a summary of the preceding (see Brockelman SI, 297, 
foot).—al Istidrak li-madhahib al-a‘sar fi-ma tadam- 
mana-hu ’l-Muwatta? min ma‘ani ’l-ra?y wa 'l-dthar, 
commentary on the Muwatta?.—Kitab al-Intika@ fi 
fada@il al-thalathat al-@imma al-fukaha?, on Malik, 
Ati Hanifa and al-Shafi%i, Cairo 1350.—al-Insaf 
fi-ma bayn al-‘uloma@ min al-ikhtilaf, ed. Cairo, in 
Madjmi‘at al-rasa@ il al-muniriyya.—al Kasd wa 
‘l-amam fi ’l-ta‘vif bi-usil al-‘Arab wa ’l-‘Adjam wa- 
man awwal mon takallama bi '1-Sarabtyya min al- 
umam, on genealogies, Cairo 1350; French trans. A. 
Mahdjoub, in RAfr., xcix (1955-7).—al-Inbah ‘ala 
kabail al-ruwah, on the genealogies of transmitters, 
printed with al-Kasd.—Bahdjat al-madjalis wa-uns 
al-mudjalis, a book of adab composed in verse for 
al-Muzaffar and abridged by Ibn Luyiin (see Brockel- 
mann, S I, 629, with other titles). 

Bibliography: Ibn Khayr, Fi hrasa, index; 

Ibn Bashkuwél, Sila, ii, 640; Ibn Hazm, Risdla (see 

Ch. Petlat, in al-Andalus, xix/1 (1954), 7-9); A. 

Gonzalez Palencia, Literatura, index; F. al-Bustani, 

Dairat al-maGrif, iii, 333-4; Brockelmann, S I, 

297, 628-9 (with further bibliography). 

(Cu. PELLAT) 
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IBN ‘ABD aL-HADI [see yosur b. ‘ABD AL-HADI]. 

IBN ‘ABD aL-HAKAM refers to the son and 
the four grandsons of ‘Asp aL-Hakam (said to 
have died in 171/787-88), a wealthy and influential 
family of legal scholars and historians in 
3rd/gth century Egypt. The Bani ‘Abd al-Hakam 
were among those who introduced Malikism into 
Egypt. They were also intimately connected with 
al-Shafii [g.v.], providing the initial financing of his 
stay in Egypt. Al-Shafi_l is said to have died in their 
house (Ibn Farhiin, 134), and he was buried in their 
family plot. Later, they dissociated themselves 
from his teaching. Their prominent position brought 
them the usual share of tribulations. Thus, they 
suffered persecution during the Mu‘tazili mikna in 
227/842, and in 237/851 they were among those 
accused of having misappropriated the confiscated 
property of a former high official that the central 
government claimed for itself. They were assessed 
the exorbitant sum of 1,404,000 dinars. Although 
they were speedily exonerated, they seem to have 
lost their former prominence and influence as a 
result of this affair. 

1. ABO MuHamMaD ‘ABD ALLAH B. SABD AL- 
Haxkam, who was born in 155/772 and died on 21 
Ramadan 214/22 November 829, is said to have had 
direct contact with Malik. He wrote a number of 
textbooks on Maliki legal teaching. Of his writings, 
only the biography (siva or fada?il) of ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz is preserved (ed. A. ‘Ubayd, Cairo 
1346/1927). The work depicts ‘Umar as the ideal 
Muslim ruler by means of bringing together numerous 
edifying anecdotes, stories of his dealings with his 
contemporaries, his sermons, his prayers. and his 
official correspondence, including a fiscal rescript 
clarifying his financial policies (H. A. R. Gibb, in 
Arabica, ii (1955), 1-16). It exemplifies the deep 
influence of religio-legal thought upon Muslim 
historiography, and it is particularly valuable as 
the oldest preserved representative (apart from the 
Siva of the Prophet) of Muslim biographical writing 
on the large scale in monograph form. 

2. ‘ABD aL-Hakam, the eldest of ‘Abd Allah’s 
sons, died under torture during the misappropriation 
trial in November 851. Like Sa‘d, who appears to 
have been the youngest of the four brothers, he did 
not leave much of a permanent mark. 

3. ABO ‘ABp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD ALLAH 
was esteemed by his contemporaries as the out- 
standing member of the family. Born on 15 Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 182/27 January 799, he studied with al- 
Shafi‘l but later wrote a ‘“‘Refutation of al-Shafi‘i 
where he was in contradiction to the Kur?a4n and the 
sunna.”’ It was he who was summoned to Baghdad 
to subscribe to the dogma of the createdness of the 
Kur?’an, but he refused to do so and was sent back 
to Egypt. His works, none of them preserved, in- 
cluded polemical treatises directed against the 
‘Irakis and against Bishr al-Marisi, as well as studies 
of special legal questions. In the manuscripts of his 
father’s biography of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, he is 
stated to be its transmitter (an addition in his name 
appears on pp. 121 f. of the edition). The date of his 
death is variously given as Wednesday, 4 or 15 Dhu 
*1-Ka‘da 268/26 May (Thursday) or 6 June (Wednes- 
day) 882, or 269/882-83. 

4. Apu ’L-KAsim ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. ‘ABD ALLAH 
(born ca. 182/798-99, died 257/871) is famous for 
his work on ‘‘The Conquest of Egypt and the West” 
(Futtih Misr), the oldest preserved work on the 
subject (ed. C. C. Torrey, New Haven 1922; another 
old manuscript in Manisa, General Library 281, 2, 
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cf. A. Ates, in Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits 
Arabes, iv (1958), 20f.). Two long appendixes deal 
with the chief judges of Egypt down to the year 
246/860 and with the companions of the Prophet who 
came to Egypt, and the kadiths transmitted there on 
their authority. The main body of the work consists 
of a history of Egypt that starts out with the legend- 
ary early beginnings and ends with the death of ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As, following throughout the chronological 
sequence of events. It then continues with the recital 
of the subsequent conquests of Northwest Africa 
and Spain. The author includes important infor- 
mation on such matters as the historical topography 
(khitat) of Fustat and the problems of financial ad- 
ministration. His point of view (like that of his 
sources) is that of the legal scholar rather than the 
historian. Characteristically, he begins with the 
admonition to respect the original Coptic inhabitants 
of the country. The section on the Western conquests 
has been translated into French by A. Gateau 
(Algiers 1942, 2nd ed. 1947 [1948]); for an analysis 
of this section as a historical source, cf. R. Brunschvig, 
in AIEO Alger, vi (1942-47), 108-55. 
Bibliography: Al-Kindi, The governors and 
judges of Egypt, ed. R. Guest, Leiden-London 
Ig12, 199 f., 455, 464 f.; Ibn Abi Hatim al-RAzi, 
Diarh, ii/1, 92 (Sa‘d), ii/2, 105 f. (‘Abd Allah), 257 
(‘Abd al-Rahm§an), iii/1, 36 (‘Abd al-Hakam), 
iii/2, 300f. (Muhammad) (uninformative, brief 
evaluations of the standing of these men as trans- 
mitters);. Fihrist, 211 (‘Abd Allah); Aba ‘Asim 
al-‘Abbadi, Tab. al-fukahd?, ed. G. Vitestam, 
Leiden 1964, 20f. (Muhammad); Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat, nos. 322, 582 (= Cairo 1948, ii, 239 f. 
(‘Abd Allah], iii, 333 £. [Muhammad)); al-Safadi, 
Wafi, ed. S. Dedering, iii, 338 f. (Muhammad); al- 
Subki, Tab. al-Shafiiyya, i, 223-5 (Muhammad); 
Ibn Farhin, Dibddj, Cairo 1351, 134 (‘Abd Allah), 
166 (‘Abd al-Hakamb. ‘Abd Allah), 231 f. (Muham- 
mad) [the most detailed information]; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, v, 289 f. (‘Abd Allah), vi, 208 (‘Abd al- 
Rahman), ix, 260-62 (Muhammad). Cf. also 
Brockelmann, I, 154, S I, 227 f.; the introductious 
to the editions of al-Kindi, 22-4, of the Futuhk 
Misr (cf. also Torrey, in EI’ s.v.), of A. Gateau’s 
trans.; Ibrahim A. al-‘Adawi, Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
raid al-mwarrikhin al-‘Arab, Cairo 1963. 
(F. RosENTHAL) 
IBN ‘ABD at-MALIK at-MARRAKUSHE, his 
full name being ABU ‘ABD ‘ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. MUHAMMAD B. 
Sa“ip aL-Awsi AL-ANSARI AL-MARRAKUSHI, chief 
kadi in Marrakush under the Marinids, and author 
of a biographical dictionary indispensable for a 
knowledge of the illustrious men of the Muslim West. 
He was born, probably in Marrakush, on 14 Dhu 
‘1-Ka‘da 634/9 July 1237 and died in Tlemcen in 
703/1303-4. His work, still in manuscript, comprises 
several volumes and bears the title al- Dhayl wa ’l-tak- 
mila li-kitabaynt ’l-Mawsil wa ’l-Sila, that is to say 
Sequel and Complement to the Kitab al-Mawsdl 
fi tarikh “Sulama? al-Andalus of Ibn al-Faradi [g.v.], 
who died in 403/1012-3, and to the Kitab al-Sila 
fi akhbar @immat al-Andalus of Ibn Bashkuwal 
[¢.v.], who died in 578/1182-3. It is one of the sources 
habitually used by Ibn al-i<hatib [g.v.], Ibn al- 
Kadi [g.v.], Leo Africanus [g.v.], etc. In the article 
devoted to him by ‘Abbas b. Ibrahim (see Bibl.) 
will be found a long list of his teachers and pupils 
and of his other writings, with numerous references, 
and even the names of some thirty personages who 
are of importance for the history of Marrakush and 


whose biographies are provided by Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik. 

An edition of the Dkayl is in preparation in Rabat 
(Morocco). 

Bibliography: F. Pons Boignes, Ensayo, 444; 
“Abbas b. Ibrahim, al-I‘lam bi-man halla Marra- 
kush ..., iii, Fas 1937, 240-3; Brockelmann, I, 581; 
‘Abd al-Salam b. Sida, Dalil mwarrikh al-Ma- 
ghrib al-aksa, Tetuan 1950, no. 846; I. Allouche 
and A. Regragui, Catalogue des manuscrits de Rabat, 
ii, Rabat 1958, nos, 2214-6. (G. DEVERDUN) 
IBN ‘ABD at-MUN‘IM aL-HIMYARI (or rather 

al-shaykh al-fakih al-‘adl ABO SABD ALLAH MUHAM- 
MAD B. ABI SABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. ABI 
MuwammMaD ‘Asp ALLAH IBN ‘ABD AL-MuUN‘IM B. 
‘App aL-NOr at-Himyari, author of the im- 
portant Arabic geographical dictionary 
entitled Kitab al-Rawd al-mitdar fi khabar al-aktar. 
Nothing is known of this writer apart from the 
facts that he came from the Maghrib and that 
he was a jurisconsult (fak#h) and a ka@i’s assessor or 
notary (‘adl). E. Lévi-Provengal was responsible for 
the discovery and the publication of a large part of 
his work (La péninsule Ibérique au Moyen Age, 
@aprés le Kitab ar-Rawé@ al-miar fi habar al-akjar 
@’Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, Leiden 1938). In 
this edition, Lévi-Provengal used several manuscripts 
(of Meknés, Fez, Salé and Timbuktu) dating from the 
11th/r7th and 12th/18th centuries. To these manu- 
scripts there should be added two others found after 
1938: one copy, preserved in the Nuruosmaniye 
library in Istanbul, written before the year 1045/ 
1635-6, and another, made in 971/1563-4, and in the 
library of the Shaykh al-Islam at Medina. The 
Timbuktu manuscript gives the place and exact date 
of the compilation of the Rawd, 1.e., Diudda, 866/ 
1461. The full introduction to Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
al-Himyari’s geographical dictionary reveals that the 
author used as his main sources three important 
Arabic geographical works of the 5th/11th and 6th/ 
12th centuries: the Kitab al-Masaélik wa 'l-mamdalik 
of al-Bakri (ca. 460/1067-8), the Nuzhat al-mushtak fi 
*khtiwGk al-afak of al-Idrisi (548/1154) and the 
geographical treatise entitled Kitab al-Istibsar fit 
Sadjaib al-amsar (ca. 587/1154), which is in fact only 
a rewriting of al-Bakri’s work with the addition of 
some personal observations by the author. It would 
seem that the Rawd might be important for any 
future edition of the Kitab al-Masalik wa 'l-mamalik, 
since the extracts from the latter work which are 
dispersed in the dictionary of al-Himyari would, if 
put in order, give a fuller and at the same time a 
somewhat different version from that known from 
the editions of de Slane, Kunik-Rosen and Kowalski, 
Thus the description of the town of Bragha (Prague), 
taken by al-Bakri from the account of Ibrahim b. 
Ya‘kib al-Turtiishi (ca. 355/965-6), is completely 
different in the extract given by al-Himyari from 
the version published by Kowalski. The extracts from 
the Nuzhat al-mushtak, which are very numerous 
especially in the parts of al-Himyari’s dictionary 
which deal with the Iberian peninsula, could also 
be used for a complete edition of al-Idrisi. 

The Rawd was not entirely unknown before its 
discovery by E. Lévi-Provengal. In fact it is mention- 
ed, before 1067/1657, in the Kashf al-zunin of 
Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Fligel, iii, 490, no. 6597), under 
the title al-Rawd al-mi‘ar fi akhbar al-aktar, as the 
work of one Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad al-Himyari, who died in g00/1494. 
E. Lévi-Provengal had already suggested that this 
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was the same work as that which he had discovered. 
This supposition seems to be entirely justified by 
the fact that the brief description of it given by 
Hadjdji Khalifa corresponds exactly to al-Rawé al- 
mi‘far written in 866/1461 and known thanks to the 
six manuscripts mentioned above. 

The work of Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari 
nevertheless presents a problem not easily solved. 
In fact, Hadjdji Khalifa lists (iii, 491), immediately 
after al-Rawd al-midr, as no. 6598, a second work of 
the same title as that of no. 6597. The name of the 
writer of this second work—a writer of whom HAadjdji 
Khalifa tells us nothing—is almost the same: al- 
shaykh al-‘umda Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al- 
Himyari. In his attempt to clarify matters, Lévi- 
Provencal comes to the conclusion that there must 
have been two redactions of the Kitab al-Rawd al- 
mi‘far written at different times by two members of 
the Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari family. A first 
redaction, which has now disappeared, dates from 
the end of the 7th/13th century. This hypothesis is 
supported by two facts: (1) that among the written 
sources used by al-Himyari, the great treatises of the 
8th/r4th and gth/15th centuries are lacking; (2) that 
the majority of the historical events mentioned in 
this dictionary do not go beyond the end of the 
7th/13th century. The second redaction (of 866/1461) 
is represented by the numerous manuscripts 
mentioned above. It certainly seems to be the first, 
hypothetical, redaction to which the citations in al- 
Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418) refer. It should, however, 
be stressed that the problem of the writing and of the 
author of the Kitab al-Rawd still remains open and 
that it is not likely to be resolved before the publicat- 
ion of a complete critical edition of the work. 

It should be mentioned that since 1938, in spite of 
the continual interest in it since Lévi-Provengal 
published the passages from it concerning the 
Iberian Peninsula and southern France (having 
published also, in 1935, the description of the Pharos 
of Alexandria), only very brief extracts from al- 
Himyari’s dictionary have been published. Thus 
Ch, Pellat published in 1954 a description of Basra 
and in 1956 there appeared that of Crete, published 
by Lévi-Provengal, and that of the Italian islands 
and towns, by U. Rizzitano. T. Lewicki published, 
in 1959-60, the description of Prague (Bragha) and 
of the Polish state of Mieszko I (Mishka) and in 
1962-3 A. Matecka published that of certain places 
and coastal regions of East Africa. There should 
also be added the brief survey given by T. Lewicki 
in 1960 of all the information on Eastern, Central 
and Southern Europe scattered throughout the 
dictionary. 

The work acquired a great popularity, albeit 
almost entirely within the Maghrib. Apart from al- 
Kalkashandi, who reproduces passages from the 
earlier redaction, extracts from it are found in al- 
Makkari (11th/17th century), in Makdish (12th/18th 
century) and in al-Nasiri al-Salawi (13th/19th 
century). The Djani al-azhar min al-Rawd al-mi‘tar 
of al-Makrizi (d. 845/1442), however, considered by 
some to be a rewritten version of al-Himyari’s work, 
seems, as a result of more recent research, to be 
rather a résumé of the Nuzhat al-mushtak of al-Idrisi. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, art. AL-MAKRIZI, 
in EI‘; W. Kubiak, Some Wesi- and Middle- 
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siécle, in OM, xxxiv (1954), 283-8; idem, Une 
description arabe inédite de la Créte, in Studi ... 
G. Levi Della Vida, ii, Rome 1956, 49-57 T. 
Lewicki, Braga et MiSka d’aprés une source arabe 
tnédite, in Folia Orientalia, if2 (1959-60), 322-6; 
idem, Kitdb ar-Raw@ al-mi‘tar d’Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im al-Himyari, as a source of information on 
Eastern, Central and Southern Europe (in Russian), 
in Problemi Vostokovedeniya, iii (Moscow 1960), 
129-36; A. Malecka, La céte orientale de l’ Afrique 
au Moyen Age d’aprés le Kitab al-Rawd al-mi‘far 
de al-Himyari (XV s.), in Folia Orientalia, iv 
(1962-3), 331-43; Ch. Pellat, Extraits d’une notice 
tnédite sur Basra, in Arabica, i/2 (1954), 213-5; 
U. Rizzitano, Kitab al-Rawd al-mi‘far li-’bn “Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Himyari. Khassa bi ’l-djuzur wa 
*1-bika‘ al-Ifaliyya, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-ddab, 
xviii (May 1956), 129 ff.; G. Wiet, Un résumé 
@’Idrisi, in Bull. Soc. Royale de Géogr. d'Egypte, 
xx (1939). (T. Lewicxr) 
IBN ‘ABD RABBIH, Ast ‘UmMaR AHMAD 8B. 
MuyamMaD, Andalusian writer and poet, 
born at Cordova on 10 Ramadan 246/29 November 
860, died in the same city on 18 Djumada I 328/3 
March 940. A mawld of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
he was one of the official panegyrists of the Marwa- 
nid dynasty from the reign of Muhammad I (d. 
273/886) to the middle of that of al-Nasir (300/912- 
350/961). He was mediocre in his laudatory poetry, 
but showed more originality in the erotic verses 
which he wrote in his youth and to which in his old 
age he added ascetic poems in the same rhyme and 
metre called mumakhisat (‘‘which efface sins’). His 
very abundant poetic production had been collected 
for al-Nasir, and al-Huimaydi (apud Yakut, iv, 215) 
had seen more than 20 @juz’s of it; they included 


_muwashshahat (q.v.) and also a didactic urdjiza on 


the history of Islam, which is of little value and 
hardly tells anything new, even on Spain. Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih placed this poem at the end of the 15th 
book of his principal work, in which he scattered a 
good number of his own productions, al-‘SJkd ‘‘The 
Necklace”, which copyists have entitled al-‘Ikd 
ol-farid ‘‘The Unique Necklace’. To justify his 
title he divided the work into 25 books (kitab), of 
which each is divided into two djuz’s, and gave to 
each kitab the name of a precious stone: (1) al lu?lwa; 
(2) al-farida; (3) al zabardjada; etc.; the 13th book 
is called al-wasita ‘‘the central (jewel)’’ and the last 
12 books bear in inverse order the same names as the 
first twelve, but followed by al-thantya; thus the 
23rd is called al-zabardjada al-thantya. 
Fundamentally the ‘Zkd is a book of adab, for 
which the materials are drawn from the works of 
al-Djahiz, Ibn Kutayba, and other authors who had 
assembled the elements of Arab culture: it may thus 
be considered as a sort of encyclopaedia of the know- 
ledge which is useful to a well-informed man and as 
a more or less successful atternpt at orderly classific- 
ation of the notions which constitute general culture: 
Book I: Government; II: War; III: Generous Men; 
IV: Delegations; V: How kings should be addressed ; 
V1: Religious Knowledge and the Principles of Good 
Conduct (adab); VII: Proverbs; VIII1: Homilies and 
Asceticism; IX: Condolences and Funeral Orations; 
X: Genealogies and Virtues of the Ancient Arabs; 
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XI: The Speech of the Bedouin; XII: Replies; XIII: 
Oratory; XIV: the Epistolary Art; XV: History of 
the Caliphs; XVI: Ziyad, al-Hadjdjadj, the TAlibis, 
and the Barmecides; XVII: Ayyam al-‘Arab; XVIII: 
Virtues of Poetry; XIX: Metrics; XX: Music and 
Song; XXI: Women; XXII: Anecdotes; XXIII: 
Nature of Man and the Animals; XXIV: Food and 
Drink; X XV: Diverse Anecdotes. 

A basic characteristic of this encyclopaedia is that, 
apart from a portion of the above-mentioned urdjiza, 
it contains absolutely no tradition of Andalusian 
origin and aims simply at acclimatizing in Spain 
some purely oriental data; the response of the 
Biayid vizier Ibn ‘Abbad [q.v.] is well known: after 
reading the ‘kd, which had been praised to him, he 
exclaimed in disappointment: ‘‘This is our merchan- 
dise which is given back to us!’ And it is 
remarkable that Ibn Hazm, in his apologia for Mus- 
lim Spain, is completely silent about Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih; though it is true that his compatriot al- 
Shakundi, in his Risdla, makes him a ‘“‘master of the 
adab genre” (tr. Luya, in Hespéris, xxii/2 (1936), 149). 

There have been several editions of the ‘Ikd: 
Balak 1293/1876, Cairo 1303/1885-6, 1305, 1317, 
1321, 1346/1927; Muhammad Shafi‘ prepared indexes 
and concordances, Calcutta 1935-1937, which have 
been rendered less useful by the latest edition, of 
1940-53, the first to be provided with an index. A 
certain number of passages relating to the ancient 
Arabs were translated by Fournel, Lettres sur Phis- 
toire des Arabes avant V'Islamisme, Paris 1836-8. 
The section on music was translated into English by 
H. G. Farmer, Music: the priceless jewel, Collection 
of oriental writers on music, ed. H. G. Farmer, v, 
Bearsden Scotland 1942. 
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IBN ‘ABD aLt-SAMAD, YisurF B. Asi ’L-KAstm 

B. KHALAF B. AHMAD, ABU Baur (sometimes called 
Abi Bakr, though certainly in error), Andalusian 
poet of the 5th/11th century, panegyrist of al- 
Mu‘tamid b. SAbbad [q.v.], king of Seville. We have 
little information on his life, and the dates both of 
his birth and of his death are unknown. He belonged 
to a distinguished family, devoted to literature, 
which originated in the kara of Jaen and was 
descended from al-Samh b. M4lik b. Khawlan, one 
of the first Arab governors (wali) of al-Andalus. 
Various meinbers of the family, which was very 
numerous, occupied important administrative posts 
in the time of the Mfuldk al-tawa@?if according to Ibn 
Bassam, who quotes in this connexion some satirical 
verses by an anonymous poet, also preserved by al- 
Makkari (Analectes, ii, 359). Of his output in poetry 
and prose, which was very copious (ka’smi-hi, i.¢., 
ka ’l-bakr, according to Ibn Bassam), only a small 
portion has survived. When al-Mu‘tamid, who had 
most generously favoured Ibn ‘Abd al-Samad, was 
deposed and thrown into exile, there began ‘an 
eclipse of poetry in Seville’ (see E. Garcia Gémez, in 
al-Andalus, x (1945), 284-343); to this period must 
belong several verses in which he bemoans the 


avarice of the new masters—the Almoravids, for 
whom he was now writing panegyrics—and his 
wanderings, in which he encountered no friends 
{Analectes, loc. cit.). The memory of the fallen al- 
Mu‘tamid’s generosity was to stay with him all his 
life and faithful, like Ibn al-Labbana [g.v.], to the 
poet-king, he went shortly after the latter’s death 
(488/1095) to Aghmat, where he was so daring as to 
kiss his tomb and to recite, on a feast day, before a 
large crowd which was moved at the sound of his 
poetry, a long impassioned elegy in which he called 
him ‘King of Kings’. This anecdote, of which we 
possess two similar versions (Ibn Khakan, Kaldid, 
Balak 1283, 30-1; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdél al-a‘lam, 
Beirut 1956, 165-7, who has preserved more than a 
hundred lines) has been used by R. Dozy, Hist. Mus. 
Esp., iii, 175, and by E, Garcia Gémez, in al-Andalus, 
xviii (1953), 403-4. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
already quoted: Ibn Bassim, Dhakhira, iii (ms.); 
Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ii, 203-4 (in which the editor 
points out some manuscript sources not used in 
the preparation of this article); Makkari, Analectes, 
ii, 497; H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, index. 

(F. DE LA GRANJA) 

IBN ‘ABD at-WAHHAB, Munammap B. ‘ABD 
AL-WAHHAB, Hanbali theologian, founder of 
WahhAdbism, was born in 1115/1703, in the centre 
of the Nadjd at al-‘Uyayna, an oasis which at that 
time was enjoying some prosperity. There had 
already been several representatives of Hanbalism 
in the Nadjd, and the young Muhammad belonged 
to a family which had produced several doctors of 
the school. His grandfather, Sulayman b. Muham- 
mad, had been mufti of the Nadjd. His father ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab was kadi at ‘Uyayna during the emirate 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Mu‘ammar; he taught 
hadith and fikh in the mosques of the town and left 
several works of Hanbali inspiration, which in part 
survive. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s education was 
begun under his father’s guidance. He learned the 
Kur’an by heart and first studied Hanbali doctrine 
in the works of shaykh Muwaffak al-Din b. Kudama 
(d. 620/1223) and in particular in the ‘Umda, which, 
according to skaykh Ibn Bishr, was regarded in the 
Nadjd at that period as having great authority (on 
this author and on the ‘Umda see H. Laoust, Le 
précis de droit d’Ibn Qudama, in the series PIFD, 
Beirut 1950). 

The young theologian soon left ‘Uyayna, in what 
circumstances it is not clear. It may be that he had 
already begun his teaching against the cult of saints 
and the paganism which was rife among the Bedouin, 
and that the amir showed little inclination to follow 
him in this matter. It is also likely that, as the oasis 
of ‘Uyayna offered relatively few intellectual re- 
sources, the young shaykh felt the need to go and 
complete his education in other centres. 

Little is known of the chronology of his journeys 
“in search of learning’’. He performed the Pilgrimage, 
thus going first to Mecca, where he found the teaching 
disappointing. The stay which he made after this at 
Medina was decisive in shaping the later direction 
of his thought. At Medina, he met especially a 
Hanbali theologian who was to have a decisive 
influence on him: shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim 
al-Nadjdi, who had become a supporter of the neo- 
Hanbalism of Ibn Taymiyya and who had himself 
been the pupil of skhaykh ‘Abd al-Baki al-Hanbali 
(d. 1071/1661); ‘Abd al-Baki, a native of Ba‘labakk, 
had himself studied under al-Bahiti [g.v.] and al- 
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Mar‘i; he taught for a long period at Medina and 
then returned to Damascus, where he continued his 
teaching at the Umayyad mosque. 

At Medina, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab met 
also, among other ‘ulama>, Muhammad b. Hayat 
al-Sindi (d. 1165/1751), a Hanafi, who does not seem 
to have had a great influence on him, and Muham- 
mad b. Sulayman al-Kurdi (d. 1194/1780). 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab went next (it is 
not known exactly at what date) to Basra, which was 
still an active centre of Islamic culture, and where 
he seems to have stayed for a fairly long time. The 
names are known of several of the teachers whom 
he met at that period, in particular that of Muham- 
mad al-Madjmi‘i, under whom he studied philology 
and the siva. Probably also, in a town with such a 
mixed population as Basra, he had the opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of a wider circle of 
spiritual groups than that in which he had been 
educated, in particular the mystic fraternities and the 
Shi‘i sects. The spectacle of popular idolatry such as 
the cult of saints, with all its attendant practices 
which were not easily reconcilable with a strict 
interpretation of tradition, seems to have led the 
young skaykh to embark at this period on his cam- 
paign of reform. His departure from Basra, which 
seems to have occurred in 1152/1739, marks in any 
case the end of the period of his education and the 
beginning of his religious and political apostolate. 

According to the anonymous author of the 
Lam’ al-shihab fi ta’rikh M. 6. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (ed. 
Ahmad A. Abi Hakima, Beirut 1967), the legend- 
ary character of which seems evident on many 
counts, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, after 
spending four years at Basra, went to Baghdad, 
where he made a wealthy marriage and remained for 
five years. He next appeared in Kurdistan, at 
Hamadan and at Isfahan, where he arrived about 
1148/1736 at the beginning of the reign of Nadir 
Sh&4h and studied philosophy and Sifism. He next 
went to Damascus and to Cairo. Similar journeys 
had already been attributed to Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

On leaving Basra, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
went to Huraymila, where his father (d. 1153/1740) 
had just settled. It was here that Muhammad 
composed his first work on the unity of God (tawhid) 
and really began his apostolate, gathering round him 
his first disciples and thus encountering opposition 
from the ruling families of the oasis. Some traditions 
even state that he was disowned by his brother 
Sulayman and by his father; these accounts should 
not, however, be accepted without some reservation, 
particularly since there exists a dissertation by his 
father against the cult of saints (M@RMN, i, 523-5). 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab left Huraymila 
in about 1153/1740 for ‘Uyayna, where he spent four 
years. The oasis was at this time governed by another 
member of the Mu‘ammar, ‘Uthman b. Bishr, who, 
like Ibn Su‘id after him, tried to base his own power 
on the teachings of the shaykh. Muhammad dreamt 
of the establishment of a theocratic state in which 
he would be the juridical adviser. He converted 
“Uthman b. Mu‘ammar to his ideas, urging him to 
cut down a number of sacred trees and to destroy 
some sacred tombs in the surrounding district. At 
the same time he extended his preaching to the oases 
of Dar‘iyya, of Riyad and of Manfiha. He even seems 
at this period to have gained a following in Dar‘iyya, 
whose amir was then Muhammad b. Su‘id; two 
brothers of the amir, Mashari and Thunay4an, even 
became supporters of the reformer and took part 
in the destruction of tombs in the region of 


“Uyayna. The Nadjd was at this time in close 
relationship with the inhabitants of al-Ahsa?, among 
whom were many Shi‘is, who tended to be alarmed 
by the skaykh’s preaching. 

Because of their intervention (and also that 
of the Bani Khalid), Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
left ‘Uyayna. He went to Dar‘iyya (near Riydd, the 
present capital of Saudi Arabia), where he had 
acquired powerful protectors in some members of 
the family of the amir, Muhammad b. Su‘id. After 
winning to his cause the amir’s two brothers and his 
son, the future king ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 1215/1801), he 
finally gained the support of the amir himself, though 
not without some difficulties, since the hostility of 
the Bani Khalid was still to be feared. In 1157/1744, 
the amir and the theologian swore an oath of mutual 
loyalty (bay‘a)) to strive, by force if necessary, to 
make the kingdom of God’s word prevail. This pact, 
which was always faithfully adhered to, marked the 
true beginning of the Wahhabi state, which trans- 
formed a small Bedouin principality into a legally 
instituted theocracy. Henceforward it was impossible 
to separate the destiny of the shaykh from that of 
the Su‘idi dynasty. 

Until his death in 1206/1792, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab continued his activities in the religious 
as well as the political field. He taught at the mosque 
in Dar‘iyya, wrote theological works and sent out 
numerous letters to win to his cause new supporters 
in the Nadjd and the neighbouring regions. He also 
remained the political counsellor of Muhammad b. 
Su‘id (d. 1178/1765) and, to a lesser degree it seems, 
of his successor ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1765-1801). 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhdb’s literary and 
doctrinal works, which have appeared in many 
editions for the use of Wahhabi missionary activity, 
are important. Most of his writings are fairly short, 
full of quotations from the Kur’an and hadiths; the 
Kitab al-Tawhid, his main work, often reprinted and 
the subject of many commentaries, sets out his 
teaching in the line of the strictest Hanbali doctrine. 

His Kitab al-Usil al-thalatha, written at the 
request of the ruler ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, is a type of official 
catechism, which is still esteemed. His Kitab Kashf 
al-shubuhat, more polemical in presentation, condemns 
Muslims who do not practise the true tawhid. : 

The Madjmi‘at al-hadith al-nadjdiyya (Cairo 1346) 
mentions several other short treatises by the shaykh 
defining his conception of faith (iman) and of Islam 
(Usal al-iman; Fadl al-Islam; al-Kaba@ir,; Nasihat 
al-Muslimin). 

Several of the sons or the descendants of Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab carried on his work. His son 
‘Abd Allah, who accompanied Su‘id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(1803-14) on his conquest of the Hidjaz in 1805-6 
and supported his action in ‘Irak, wrote an important 
refutation of the doctrines of the Twelvers and of the 
Zaydiyya, published in the Madjmi‘at al-rasa‘il 
wa'l-mas@ il al-nadjdiyya (iv, 47-222; the greater 
part of volume i of this collection consists of his 
writings). ‘Abd al-Wahhab often mentions in his 
works non-Hanbali Sunni sources (among them 
Ibn Hazm). 

Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the grandson of 
shaykh Muhammad and also greatly devoted to the 
principle of reform, was kad? of Dar‘iyya; he was 
violently hostile to the Ottomans and forbade all 
relations with them. He was sentenced to death by 
Ibrahim Pasha after the capture of Dar‘iyya in 
1233/1818, while his brother ‘Ali was pursued by the 
Egyptians and killed at Khardj. Sulayman wrote a 
work which is interesting for the study of the relations 
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of Wahhabism with ‘Irak, the K. al-Tawdih ‘an 
tawhid al-Khallak fi djawab ahi al-“Irak (Cairo 1319). 

The doctrine of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
was very strongly influenced by that of Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 728/1328) and, to a lesser degree, by that 
of Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350), but, 
beyond these two writers, it is still more closely 
linked to the formulation of Hanbalism as found 
in the works of earlier writers, such as the shaykh 
‘Abd Allah (d. 290/903) or Abi Bakr al-Khallal 
(d. 311/924). Very hostile to the sects which had 
always been denounced by the Hanbalis as incom- 
patible with Sunnism (Shi‘a, Mu‘tazila, Khawaridj, 
etc.), Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab criticized, even 
within Sunnism, all the forms of kaldm or of Sifism 
which tended to introduce into the dogma or the law 
of Islam innovations (bid‘a) considered to be here- 
tical or schismatic. He denounced no less violently 
the survival, particularly among the Bedouin, of 
practices going back even to the period of the 
Djahiliyya. Although Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wah- 
hab’s doctrine was condemned or rejected by an 
important section of Muslim opinion, it was never- 
theless to make a powerful contribution not only to 
a more profound Islamization of Arabia, but also to 
a general renewal of the Islam conscience immediately 
before the modern period of intrusion from the 
West. 
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IBN ‘ABD at-ZAHIR, Muuyr °L-Din AsBu 

*L-FapL ‘ABD ALLAH B. RasHip al-Din ABU 
MuyamMaD SABD AL-ZAHIR B. NASHWAN B. SABD 
AL-ZAHIR B. NaDJDA AL-Sa‘pi aL-Rawni, born in 
Cairo 620/1223, died there 692/1292 (Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichtschreiber, no. 366). He lived in Cairo under 
the Mamlik sultans Baybars, Kalawin and Khalil, 
most of the time as private secretary, Katib al-Sirr 
or Sahib Diwan al-Insha? {see 1NSHA?}. Makrizi 
describes the réle he played when Ahmad al-Hakim 
bi-amri ’llah was installed as ‘Abbasid caliph in 
Egypt in order to legitimize al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baybars as sultan (661/1262). He composed the 
genealogy of al-Hakim, which was confirmed by the 
kadi, and read it in the assembly of dignitaries; he 
had also composed the ‘ahd of Baybars which the 
caliph thereafter read (Suliwk, i, 477; for the ‘ahd see 
Kastallani, Subh al-a‘skd, x, 116 f.). In his office he 
had to read all incoming letters and to compose all 
important letters and documents. Thus he wrote 
an answer to the Abyssinian king who had asked the 
sultan to instruct the Coptic patriarch to choose him a 
worthy archbishop (Sulék, i, 616, note); and when 
the Mongol chief Baraka sent an envoy to propose 
an alliance with Baybars, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir drew up 
the letter which confirmed the pact, and read it to 
the sultan and the amirs (Suluk, i, 497). He drew 
up the taklid by which Baybars installed his son 
al-Malik al-Sa‘id as heir-apparent, wali-‘ahd (Subh 
al-a‘sha, x, 162, 17 ff.) and the marriage document, 
khufbat sadak, for this son and the daughter of 
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Kalawiin in 674/1275-6 (op. cit., xiv, 300 ff.). Under 
Kalawin he drew up a document nominating as heir- 
apparent his son al-Malik al-Salih ‘Ala? al-Din in 
679/1280 (op. cit., x, 173 ff.; cf. Tashrif, 200 ff.) and 
then his son al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalil (op. cit., x, 
166 ff., Tashrif, 246-51). ‘Ala? al-Din died before his 
father in 687/1288, and some people said that his 
brother Khalil had poisoned him (Sulwék, i, 744; 
Tashrif, 288). There may be a connexion between 
this suspicion and the report that Kalawin had 
refused to put his name to the taklid which Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir had prepared for Khalil, and that he even 
declined again when it was submitted to him by the 
son and successor of Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (Suliik, i, 
756£.; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, viii, 3 f.). Indeed 
the name of Kalawiin does not appear in the text. 
On the other hand Kaladwin had earlier shown 
acknowledgement of Khalil, as Khalil at the truce 
in Armenia (in 684) swore the oath together with his 
brother and father (Tashrif, 94), and after Kalawiin's 
death (689) the army ‘‘renewed the oath of fealty” 
to him (Sultk, i, 756). The author of the Tashrif 
emphasizes the good relations between the two 
brothers, which appeared especially when ‘Ala? al- 
Din arranged the marriage of Khalil. To Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir, al-Kadi al-Fadil was a model, and he wrote 
a book about him. He himself became an authority, 
and imany of his formulations were used by his 
followers. He also wrote poems in honour of his 
sovereigns and on the occasion of important happen- 
ings (see Tashrif). Besides official documents he 
composed books, which were of use to later authors. 
Kitab al-Rawda al-bahiyya al-Zahira fi Khitat al- 
Mu‘izziyya al-Kahira was much used by Makrizi in 
his Khitat, chiefly for the time of the Fatimids (cf. 
Becker, Beitraége, 23, 30; Guest in JRAS, 1902, 120, 
125), also by Ibn Taghribirdi (Nudjum, iv, 24, 41, 102, 
etc.). He compiled biographies of the three Sultans 
of his time. His Strat al-Sulfan al-Malik al-Zaihir 
Baybars (parts survive in MS in the British Museum, 
Paris and Istanbul) was used by Makrizi, Nuwayri 
and Shafi‘ al-S‘Askalani, who made an excerpt, Husn 
al-manakib (see Moberg, p. xvii). Kalawin is treated 
in the Tashrif al-ayyam wa ’l-‘usir fi sirat al-Malik 
al-Manstr, ed. Murad Kamil, Cairo 1961, cited 
above. The work is anonymous, and although no 
conclusive proof is adduced it seems probable that 
it is rightly attributed to Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir by the 
editor (and Casanova), who supplied the edition with 
his biography and some of his documents. As for 
al-Ashraf Khalil, the extant part of his biography is 
edited by Moberg (see below). He also wrote Tama?im 
al-ham@im about carrier-pigeons (Makrizi, Khtfaf, 
ii, 231). According to Subh al-a‘sha, i, 104, there 
were under Baybars three kutiab in the Diwan al- 
Insh@, and of these Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir was the chief, 
named Kaétib al-Sirr or Sahib al-Inshd?, and he 
continied in that position until Kalawan appointed 
his son Fath al-Din to the office. On this matter 
there is some obscurity. Makrizi relates (Sulik, i, 
682; Khifaf, ii, 324) that in 679/1280, just after Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir had composed the taklid in the diwan 
al-insha’ for ‘Ala? al-Din, it happened that Fakhr 
al-Din Ibrahim b. Lukman was dismissed as wasir 
and returned to the diwdn al-insha? as its sdheb. Ibn 
Taghribirdi says (Nudjum, vii, 338) that Fakhr al- 
Din was K4tib al-insha? under the last Ayyibids and 
the first Turks until Kalawiin made him wasir, and 
on his recommendation Fath al-Din, son of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir, became his successor in the diwdn and 
continued in that post. Thus he ignores Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir, and even states that Fath al-Din was the first 
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katib al-sirr (293, 333); so too does al-Suyiti, Husn 
al-muhddara fi akhbar Misr wa 'l-Kahira, Cairo 1321/ 
1903, ii, 147, both of them referring to al-Safadi 
(similarly too, Ibn Khaldin, ‘Ibar, v, 382 and Ibn 
Iy4s, i, 101). The reality in this seems to be that this 
office had earlier been subordinated to the wazir or 
the dawdddar, and Kalawin attached it (following a 
hint of Baybars) directly to the Sultan. That earlier 
tulers also had secret secretaries is confirmed for al- 
Mahdi (Tabari, iii, 528 f.) and appears too from Ibn 
Taghribirdi’s relation of earlier usage (Nudjim, vii, 
335-43). 

It cannot be doubted that Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir 
engaged in much official activity as secret secretary, 
and it is difficult to identify the réle of Fakhr al-Din 
in his history. An interesting document is quoted by 
Tbn al-Furat, a taklid drawn up by the sahib al-insha? 
Fath al-Din in Rabi‘ I 679/July 1280 for Fakhr al-Din 
as commander of Syria (Tashrif, 190 ff.). Fath al- 
Din’s activity in this post also is attested by a 
similar taklid for another amir in 678 (op. cit., 26; 
cf. for 679 also 193, 198), and in other documents in 
the following years, among them a letter of aman to 
merchants of Sind, Hind, China and ‘Irak in 687 
(op. cit., 236). Nevertheless, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir 
continued his activity during these years. In Djumada 
II 679/October 1280 he drew up a tafwid al-saltana 
for al-Malik al-Salih from Kalawiin (op. cit., 200 f.; 
Subh al-a‘sha, x, 173 £.); in RabiS II 684/June 1285 
he produced a decree about the leadership of the 
Jews (Tashrif, 218; Subh al-a‘shd, xi, 386f.); in 
Rabi‘ I 691/March 1292 he wrote a decree for the 
initiation of the Kurd al-Hakkari as a member of the 
Sutuwwa (text Subh al-a‘shd, xii, 274 f., with German 
tr. Moberg, 7off.; Arabic, 64f.; German tr. F. 
Taeschner, in F. Taeschner and G. Jaschke, Aus der 
Gesch, d. islam, Orients, Tiibingen 1949). In the same 
year he wrote a wakf document for al-Khalil esta- 
blishing legacies for the support of his turba and 
madrasa and for his father Kalawin’s kubba (Moberg 
in Le Monde Oriental, xii, 1918). For the decree on 
the Jews the Sultan required and received three 
drafts, from the two Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahirs, and from a 
third katib. It appears from all this that father and 
son were working together for a time in the diwan. 

Fath al-Din, born in Cairo in 638/1240, served for 
a short time under Kal4awiin and then under al- 
Ashraf Khalil, but died in 691/1292. He respected his 
father highly and built a mosque in his honour, the 
Djami‘ Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, in which the kkutha was 
first pronounced in 683/1284. It was situated on al- 
karafa al-sughra, and near it Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir was 
buried after his death in 692/1293. Also a road was 
named after him, the Darb Ibn ‘Abd al-Zdhir, in the 
neighbourhood of his home. He was, as K4atib al-Sirr, 
“the last to stand out among his contemporaries and 
surpassed his colleagues” (Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa 
*l-nihaya, xiii, 334). 

Bibliography: al-Makrizi, Khia}, i-ii, Cairo 
1270/1853, and Sulék, i, Cairo 1934-6; Ibn Taghri- 
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Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans Mamelouks par 
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Agypten, Hamburg 1928; J. Sauvaget, Historiens 
Arabes {Initiation 4 l’Islam), Paris 1946; Brockel- 
mann, I, 318f., SI, 551. A partial edition and 
translation of the life of Baybars is given in 
Syedah Fatima Sadeque, Baybars I of Egypt, 
Dacca 1956 (cf. reviews by Cl. Cahen in Arabica, 

v (1958), 211-2 and by P. M. Holt in BSOAS, 

xxii (1959), 143-5); a fuller text, preserved in MS 

Fatih 4367, was edited by Dr A. A. Khowaiter 

{London Ph.D. thesis 1960), and is to be published. 

(J. PEDERSEN) 

IBN ‘ABDAL [see AL-HAKAM B. SABDAL], 

IBN ‘ABDUON, Ast Munammap ‘ABD AL- 
Mapjip Ipn ‘ABDON AL-Finri, was an Andalusian 
katib and poet born in Evora. Early in life 
his talents attracted the attention of the governor 
of this city, ‘Umar Ibn al-Aftas, and he became 
his secretary when the latter became ruler of 
Badajoz [see BATALYAWs] assuming the Jakab al- 
Mutawakkil, in 471/1078 [see arfasips]. After the 
fall of the dynasty and the capture of Badajoz in 
487/1095 by the Almoravid general Sir b. Abi Bakr, 
Ibn ‘Abdin entered the service of the Almoravids 
and became kaétib to Yisuf b. Tashfin and to his 
son ‘Ali, He died in Evora in 529/1134. 

‘Ibn Abdin had a high literary culture (he 
is said to have known the Agha@ni by heart), and 
was much sought after on account of his learning 
(the kadi ‘lyad b. Misa [g.v.] and Ibn Zarkin are 
said to have been among his pupils). He is esteemed 
as a prose-writer and a talented poet, but there have 
survived only a few specimens of his official and pri- 
vate prose writings and of his verse, except for a 
well-known kasida which made him famous. It is a 
r@iyya known by the name of al-Basséma, com- 
posed after the fall of the Aftasids. After general 
observations on the vicissitudes of Fate (lines 1-8) 
and the enumeration of some great characters and 
races of antiquity who had a tragic destiny (ll. 9-21) 
the poet recalls the Muslim sovereigns who perished 
by a violent death (ll.22-44); he then embarks upon 
the period of the Muliuk al-tawa@if (ll. 45-47) and 
devotes the last lines to the Aftasids (ll. 48-75). This 
kasida, which sets out to call to mind all the kings 
killed since the beginning of mankind and is an elegy 
on the end of the Aftasids, possesses a certain literary 
merit, yet real lyrical inspiration is missing and it 
is weighed down by the accumulation of proper 
names. Nevertheless, it is much admired by Arab 
critics, who consider it a veritable masterpiece. 

In order to be intelligible, the poem needs precise 
explanations, as was realised by Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hadrami, better known 
by his ma‘rifa Ibn Badrain, who wrote a historical 
commentary on it. All we know of this Ibn Badrin 
is that he came originally from Silves and was a 
contemporary of Ibn ‘Abdiin. His work, however, 
which draws largely on Oriental sources, particularly 
the Muridj of al-Mas‘idi, has survived and been 
published, together with the text of the poem and 
abundant notes, by R. Dozy, as Commentaire histo- 
rique sur le poeme d’Ibn Abdoun par Ibn Badroun, 
Leiden 1846. Hoogvliet had previously published in 
Leiden, in 1839, the Prolegomena ad editionem 
celebratissimt Aben Abduni poematis in luctuosum 
Aphtasidarum interitum. 

Bibliography: The text of Ibn ‘Abdin’s 
poem is to be found also in the Mu‘djid of Marra- 
kushi (ed. Dozy, 53-60; Cairo edition 1368/1949, 
76-87; French translation, E. Fagnan, Histoire 
des Almohades, 65-74; Spanish translaticn, Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo, 190-8); reproduced in F. Bus- 
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tani, Da irat al-ma‘drif, iii, 351-2; less complete 

text in Ibn Khakan, Kal@id, 37-40; Ibn al- 

Khatib, A‘mal, ed. Lévi-Provencal, 216-8, *Beirut 

1956, 186-9. On ‘Ibn Abdin: Ibn BashkuwéAl, 

Sila, no, 831; Dabbi, Bughya, no. 1567; Ibn al- 

Zubayr, Silat al-Sila, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat 

1937, 42; Ibn Khallikan, s.v.; Kutubi, Fawdt, s.v.; 

Marrakushi, op. cit., index; Makkari, Analectes, 

index; Brockelmann, I, 271, S I, 480; H. Pérés, 

Poéste, index; Dj. al-Rikabi, Fi ’!-adab al-andalusi, 

Damascus 1957, index.—On Ibn Badrin, Pons 

Boigues, Ensayo, 260 ff. (Ep.) 

IBN ‘ABDON, Mounamman.B. AnMaD, Spanish 
author of a treatise of hisba [g.v.] dealing with Seville. 
All that is known of him is drawn from his work itself, 
the two known manuscripts of which give the author’s 
name in two slightly different forms (Muhammad b. 
“Abd Allah al-Nakha‘i ‘Abdin, and Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdan al-Tudjibi). He was either a 
fakih or a kadi or a muhtasib, who was perhaps born, 
and certainly spent a large part of his life, in Seville, 
in the second half of the 5th/rzth and the first half 
of the 6th/12th centuries, since on the one hand he 
refers as a direct witness to the early years of the 
reign of al-Mu‘tamid, and on the other speaks of 
the Almoravids as being already masters of the 
town. His short treatise, together with the similar 
work devoted to Malaga by his contemporary al- 
Sakati, is a most valuable source on urban, economic 
and social life in Muslim Spain at this period. The 
text edited by E. Lévi-Provengal (JA, ccxxiv (1934), 
177-299; 2nd ed. in Doc. arabes inédits sur la vie 
sociale et Economique en Occ. mus. au moyen age, Cairo 
1955, 3-65) has been translated into Italian by F. 
Gabrieli (Il trattato censorio di Ibn ‘Abdtin sul buon 
governo di Siviglia, in Rend. Lin., 6th series, xi 
(1935), 878-935), into French by Lévi-Provengal 
himself (Séville musulmane au début du XII siécle: 
le traité d’Ibn ‘Abdtin, Paris 1947), and into Spanish 
by E. Lévi-Provengal-E. Garcia Gémez (Sevilla a co- 
mienzos del siglo XII, Madrid 1948). (F. GABRIEL1) 

IBN ‘ABDUS [see aL-DJAHSHIYARI]. 

IBN ‘ABDUS, Ast ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. IBRAHIM (202-60/817-73), fakik of Ifrikiya 
(Tunis). His life, study and thought can be consid- 
ered typical for those of the generation that followed 
Sahnin b. Sa‘id (160-240/776-854) and tried to 
follow his example. This Ibn ‘Abdiis was the con- 
temporary and sometimes the rival of Sahniin’s son 
Muhammad; as a learned man (‘alim) he may be 
considered his superior. Between the two raged a 
controversy concerning al-imdn (the faith) which 
did much harm to Ibn ‘Abdis: Ibn ‘Abdis and his 
followers (al-‘Abdusiyya) said that man can be sure 
of his faith only for the past and present, but not 
for the future: if he were asked if he were mu?min he 
should say “mu>?min in sh@a lah’. Ibn Sahnin 
and his followers (al-Muhammadiyya) held that this 
implied doubt and called the theory of Ibn ‘Abdis 
al-Shukikiyya. The majority sided with Ibn 
Sahnin, and Ibn ‘Abdi was obliged to rectify his 
point of view and even deny that he ever held it. 
He was deeply pious and well versed in fikh. He was 
well-to-do and could dedicate his time to worship and 
study. 

Bibliography: Abu ’l-‘Arab, Tabakat ‘ulama? 
Ifrikiya, ed. M. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1914, 132-3; 
French trans. by Ben Cheneb, Classes des savants 
de Ifriqiya, Algiers 1920, index; ‘ly4d b. Misa al- 
Yahsubi, Tartib al-madarik, Ms. Dar al-Kutub, 
Cairo, i, fol. 150; Ibn Nadji, Ma‘dlim al-iman, 


Tunis 1350, ii, 90 ff.; Maliki, Riydd al-nufiés (ed. 

H. Monés), Cairo 1951, i, 360-3. 

(Hussain Monés) 

IBN ‘ABDOS, Ast ‘AmIR AHMAD, notable and 
wazir in Cordova during the regency of the Bant 
Djahwar (422-62/1030-70). Little is known about his 
life: he owes his fame to the part he took in the 
affairs of Wallada bint al-Mustakfi [g.v.]. Jealous of 
Ibn Zaydin [g.v.], Ibn ‘Abdis sent her a woman 
go-between and he seems to have received encourage- 
ment. Ibn Zaydin, enraged, wrote a long letter of 
insult known as “‘al-risdla al-hazliyya’’ (the satirical 
letter), using the signature of Wallada, and sent 
it to Ibn ‘Abdis by the same go-between. The 
risdla became immediately famous because it was 
an attack on one of the chiefs of the town. 
Ibn ‘Abdiis avoided any open contact with 
Wallada, whose attitude to Ibn Zaydin had 
been cooled by the poet’s audacity; but after the 
latter left Cordova for Badajéz and then Seville, 
Ibn ‘Abdis took over Wallada completely, and she 
remained his mistress until her death. He died in 
472/1079-80, at the age of 80. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassam, Dhakhiva, ij, 
289 ff.; Makkari, Analectes, index; Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmila, extracts published by A. Bel and M. Ben 
Cheneb, Algiers 1920, no. 2440; Ibn Sa‘id, Rayat 
(ed. Garcia Gémez), Madrid 1942, no. LVI; idem, 
‘Unwan al-murkisat, Cairo, 61; A. Cour, Un podte 
arabe d’ Andalousie, Ibn Zaidoun, Constantine 1920, 
31-50; Ibn Zaydiin, Diwan, Cairo 1957, 582, 634, 
791; Ibn Nubata, Sarh al-‘uytin fi sharh risdlat ibn 
Zaydtn, Bilak 1279, 6 ff. (Hussain Monts) 
IBN ABI ‘AMIR [see AL-MANSUR]. 

IBN ABI ‘ASRUON, Sharaf al-Din Abi Sa‘d 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Hibat’ Allah b. 
Mutahhar al-Tamimi al-Mawsili, later al-Halabi and 
finally al-Dimashki, was the most important 
Shafi‘i scholar of his time. He was born in Rabi‘ I 
492 or 493/February 1099 or 1100 at Haditha, 
studied at Mawsil and then at Wasit, with Aba ‘Ali 
al-Fariki, and at Baghdad, particularly with As‘ad 
al-Mayhani and Ibn Burhan (see the list of his 
teachers in al-Nu‘aymi, Daris, 400). From 523/1129, 
he taught at Mawsil, then went to settle in the region 
of Sindjér and was appointed kadi of Sindjar, 
Nisibin and Harran. In 545/1150-1, Nir al-Din 
invited him to come to Aleppo. After 549/1154, he 
accompanied the Zangid prince to Damascus where 
he taught in the Ghazaliyya madrasa, the lectures 
of which were given in the north-west section of the 
Great Mosque. He was also appointed administrator 
(nadzir) of the wakfs. He then returned to Aleppo, 
where he had had a madrasa built, and became again 
kadi of Sindjar, Harran and Diyar Bakr. Leaving his 
son Nadjmn al-Din to succeed him at Aleppo, he 
returned to Damascus in 570/1174 to teach at the 
Ghazaliyya madrasa and also in his own madrasa. 
In 573/1183, in the reign of Salah al-Din, he was 
appointed, after the death of Diya? al-Din al-Shah- 
raziri, to succeed him as the chief Shafi‘i kad@z, the 
most important juridical office in Syria. In 575/ 
1179-80 he became blind and had to retire. He died 
at the age of over 93 in Ramadan 585/October- 
November 1189 and was buried in the madrasa he 
had built opposite his house in Damascus, to the 
west of Bab al-Barid. 

Nar al-Din had had built for him six madrasas: 
at Aleppo, Ba‘labakk, Damascus, Hamat, Hims and 
Manbidj. Ibn Abi ‘Asran wrote a number of works, 
which have been lost, but the titles of seven of them 
are mentioned by Ibn Kathir, among them Safwat 
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al-madhhab fi nthdyat al-majilab in seven volumes, 
K. al-Intisaf, and Faw td al-madhhab. 

His sons Nadjm al-Din and Muhyi al-Din taught 
in the madrasas which he had founded at Aleppo and 
Damascus, followed by his grandsons and great- 
grandsons. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, xii, 233; 
Ibn al-Shihna (tr. J. Sauvaget), Perles, 110-1; 
Sibt Ibn al-‘Adjami (tr. J. Sauvaget), Trésors, 
64-5; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iv, 283; Subki, 
Tabakat, iv, 237-9; Ibn Khallikan, Dict., ii, 32-6; 
Nu‘aymi, Daris, i (Damascus, MMIA, 1948), no.68, 
398-406; Ibn Jilin, Kudat Dimashk, ed. S. 
al-Munadjdjid (Damascus, MMIA, 1956), no. 83, 
49-51; R. Tabbakh, I‘lam, iv, 279; N. Elisséeff, 
Les monuments de Nur al-Din, in BEO, xiii (1949- 
51), II, 17, 28, 31, 32, 33; D. Sourdel, Les profes- 
seurs de madrasa a Alep aux XII-XIII® siécles 
daprés Ibn Shaddad, in BEO, xiii, 86, 100, 108. 

(N, ELiss£EFF) 

IBN ABI ‘ATIK is the usual appellative of the 
great-grandson of the Caliph Abi Bakr, 
‘ABD ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD (= Aba ‘Atik) B. ‘ABD 
AL-RAHMAN B. ABI Bakr. All that is known of him is 
that, after al-Hasan and al-Husayn, he married, 
among others, Umm Ishak, the daughter of Talha b. 
“Ubayd Allah. He led an idle existence in Medina, 
dividing his time between meetings with poets such 
as ‘Umar b, Abi Rabi‘a (g.v.] or Kuthayyir ‘Azza 
(q-v.) and seeking the company of wits such as 
Ash‘ab [g.v.] or musicians and singers like Ibn 
‘Aisha (g.v.]. Being a member of the Kurayshi 
aristocracy, he was able in some measure to serve 
as a link between the rather stern members of the 
Prophet's family—he often appears with his great- 
aunt ‘A?isha—and milieus where more worldly 
pleasures were sought after. Authors who speak of 
him are careful to stress his virtue and irreproach- 
able conduct, in order not to sully the reputation of 
Abt Bakr’s descendants, but they do not hesitate 
to quote several amusing anecdotes of which he is 
the hero. It seems that he had little talent for poetry, 
but that he could appreciate it and on occasions cri- 
ticise it, and so had no qualms over bursting into 
song when the circumstances called for it. He would 
also, it seems, give full rein to his taste for pleasantry. 
Indeed, his fame rests mainly on his subtle humour, 
his zarf and his ready wit. Thus, for example, when 
the governor of Medina had forbidden singing and 
revelry, he succeeded in making him alter his decision 
by cunningly causing the intervention of a woman 
singer Sallama al-Zarka? and adding a few humorous 
sallies of his own, which made the stern official 
laugh. Similarly, he used artful means to reconcile 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a and al-Thurayya. We may take 
it that his fame was well established, since two 
works at least were devoted to him, bearing the 
title Kitab Ibn Abi SAitk. It is difficult to judge 
the character of the first, by al-Mada?ini (see 
Fihrist, Cairo edition, 1348, 148), for it forms 
part of a series of monographs on the Kurayshis. 
There is, however, no doubt about the second, by 
Abt Ayyib al-Madini, which is mentioned by Ibn 
al-Nadim (212) among other writings by the same 
author on the women singers and zurafa? of Medina. 
Thus Ibn Abi ‘Atik, who is considered the really out- 
standing zarif of the Prophet’s city, is cited to authen- 
ticate a number of amusing anecdotes which must 
have been collected in Aba Ayyib’s book and frag- 
ments of which are to be found in works of adab, but 
their authenticity is very much to be doubted. Al- 
Djahiz (Kitab al-Bighal, 23-5), whilst giving a lesson 


incriticism over an anecdote in which ‘Aisha appears, 
does not hesitate to accuse the RAfidis [q.v.], in their 
hostility to the Prophet’s widow, of having invented 
it. Without going that far, we may legitimately 
suppose that the name of Ibn Abi ‘Atik could well 
have served to justify the development of the genre 
of jokes that flourished so much in the early days of 
Islam [see AL-DJIDD WA ’L-HAZL, NADIRA]. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. Habib, Muhab- 
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Cairo ed., 148, 212; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Ikd, 
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4, 31, 52 ff., 177-8; Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab 
Kuraysh, 278; Marzubani, Muwashshah, 149; F. 
Rosenthal, Humour, 12, n. 1; F. Bustani, Da?irat 
al-ma‘Grif, ii, 317. (CH. PELLAT) 
IBN ABI ’L-“AWDJA?, ‘App aL-Karim, a 

notorious crypto-Manichean (zindik (q.v.]), belonging 
to a great family (he was the maternal uncle of 
Ma‘n b. Za?ida (q.v.]). According to the most reliable 
information, he lived first at Basra, where (although 
even this is doubtful) he is supposed to have been a 
disciple of Hasan al-Basri [q.v.], from whom he 
parted on account of the latter’s doctrinal incon- 
sistency regading the problem of freewill and deter- 
minism. What is more certain is that he frequented 
a very mixed milieu, rubbing shoulders with Mu‘- 
tazilis such as ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd and Wasil b. ‘Ata? 
(qq.v.], with poets disapproved of by orthodox Mus- 
lims, such as Bashshar b. Burd and Salih b. ‘Abd 
al-Kuddis (gq.v.] and with other suspect persons. 
Expelled from Basra, he went to live at Kifa, where 
he was put to death by the governor Muhammad 
b. Sulayman, in 155/772 or perhaps two years earlier; 
it is difficult to accept the date 167/783-4 accepted 
by L. Massignon; it is also doubtful whether one 
should accept as entirely historical the Shi‘i accounts 
speaking of discussions carried on over a long period 
at Mecca between Ibn Abi ’l-‘Awdj4 and Dja‘far 
al-Sadik [g.v.]; the arguments which, according to 
L. Massignon, would make him the compiler of the 
riwayat of the imam Dija‘far are also far from con- 
vincing. 

This much, however, is clear: the information on 
this personage supplied by Muslim historians and 
theologians of diverse tendencies depicts him as a 
man of dangerous heterodoxy, who, on his own 
admission, invented numerous traditions, falsified 
the calendar and spread Manichaean propaganda by 
means of insidious questions relating to the problem 
of suffering and of divine justice, and who was a 
believer in the eternity of the world and in metempsy- 
chosis (tanasukh). 

Bibliography : The sources have been gathered 
together and discussed in G. Vajda’s study, Les 
sindigs en pays a@’Islam au début de la période 
abbasside, in RSO, xvii (1937-8), 193 (21)-196 (24), 
223 (51)-225 (53); in addition al-Kulayni, Usd 
al-Kafi, i, Tehran 1375/1955, 74 ff.; Ch. Pellat, 
Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz, 1953, 
219; L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique 
technique de la mystique musulmane?, 1954, 182, 
201, 205-6 (index to be corrected), H. Takizada 
and A. Afshar Shirazi, Mani ve din-i a, Tehran 
1355 s./1956, index s.v. Ibn Abi ’l-‘Awdja’ (p. 540). 

(G. Vajpa) 
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IBN ABI ‘AWN, IBRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD B. 
AumapD Asi SAwn B. HiLAL Asi ’L-NapJM, man of 
letters who flourished in the 3rd/9th century. His 
kunya is variously reported as Abi Ishak, Abi 
“Imran (Baghd4di, Fark), Abi ‘Amr (colophon of 
the Medina MS of his K. al-Tashbihat, no. 4 below). 
The above genealogy, given by Yakit (Udabd’) is 
confirmed by Baghdadi and by an entry in the 
Berlin MS of his Lubb al-ddab (no. 6 below). His 
great-grandfather Hilal was a well-known poet and 
secretary; his grandfather Ahmad was a scholar and 
poet, whose verses are quoted in the K. al-Tashbihat 
(al-“Umda, i, 205) and the K. al-Mikhlat (184). His 
father Muhammad served Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Tahir as chamberlain and was appointed 
governor of Wa4sit in 255/866, during the caliphate 
of al-Mu‘tazz; he too was a poet, and verses of his 
addressed to Ibn al-Rimi [q.v.] are quoted in al- 
Muwashshah, 349. 

Ibn Abi ‘Awn, a client of the Bani Sulaym, was a 
native of al-Anb4r, on the Nahr ‘Isa; he followed the 
family profession of secretary, whence his designation 
as al-Katib al-Baghdaédi, and was for a time chief of 
the skurfa. He was the friend of al-Muktadir’s 
viziers Hamid b. al-S‘Abbas [q.v.] and Muhassin b. 
al-Furat [see 1BN AL-FURAT]. He was an adherent of 
al-Shalmaghani [g.v.], and is said to have been 
hanged for heresy in 322/933 (so Fihrist; Baghdadi, 
Fark; etc.). In view of the fact that his surviving 
works contain no sign of heretical beliefs, his 
execution may have been provoked by political 
intrigue. 

Works: (1) K. al-Dawawin; (2) K. al-Ras@il; 
(3) K. Bayt mal al-suriir; these have not survived. 
(4) K. al-Tashbihat, a dictionary of similes, ed. 
M. ‘Abdul Mu‘id Khan, GMS nus. xvii, 1950. (5) Lubb 
al-adab fi radd djawab dhawi 'l-albab and (6) K. al- 
Diawabat al-muskita, listed as separate works by 
the bibliographers, are probably alternative titles of 
a single work; extract from (6) publ. in JC, xvi (1942), 
202-12. (7) K. Nawahi ’l-buldan (and variant titles), 
perhaps confused with the famous K. al-Buldan of 
Ya‘kabi (q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 147 (Cairo ed., 211); 

Yakit, Udaba, i, 296; Ibn Khallikan, no. 186; 


Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-umam, i, 22, 123; al- 
Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iv, 274; Baghdadi, Fark, 
index; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, v, 62; 


Brockelmann, I, 154, S I, 188f.; F. Bustani, 
DM, i, 365; Dj. Zaydan, Ta’rikh adab al-lugha 
al-‘arabiyya, ii, 175; K. al-Tashbihat, ed. M. 
Mu‘id Khan, GMS ns. xvii, 1950, introduction; 
M. A. M. Khan, Ibn Abi ‘Awn, a litterateur of the 
third century, in IC, xvi (1942), 202-12. 

(M. A. Mu‘ip Kuan) 

IBN ABI ’L-‘AZAKIR [see MUHAMMAD B. ‘ALI 
AL-SHALMAGHANT]. 

IBN ABI ’L-BAGHL [see MUHAMMAD B. YAHYA]. 

IBN ABI ’L-BAYAN, Karaite Jewish physician 
of Egypt, whose full name was Abu ’L-FaDL DAWOD 
8. SULAYMAN B. ABI ’L-BAYAN AL-ISRA7ILi. Born in 
the middle of the 6th/12th century, he studied with 
his co-religionists Ibn al-Nakid the oculist and Ibn 
Djami‘, later the physician of Salah al-Din, and 
became the private physician of the Ayyubid al- 
‘Adil (589/1193-658/1218) and professor at the 
N§siri hospital. One of his disciples was Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a [g.v.]. He died in 634/1236. 

He left the following works: (1) al-Dustir al- 
bimaristant fi ’l-adwiya 'l-murakkaba, ed. P. Sbath, 
in BIE, xv (1932-3), 13-80. It deals with various 
drugs, following Galen. Chapter 11, devoted to pre- 
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scriptions for treating the teeth, has been analysed 
by M. Levey (in Janus, xlix (1961), IoI-3) and O. 
Spies (in Sudhoffs Archiv, xlvi (1962), 168-70); 
(2) R. al-Mudjarrabat (MS. in the Bodleian). 

Bibliography: G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
history of science, ii, 665-7; Brockelmann, I, 491, 
S I, 896; Leclerc, Hist. de la médecine arabe, ii, 
218-9; Steinschneider, Die arab. Lit. der Juden, 
Frankfurt 1902, 195-6; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ed. 
Miller, ii, 118-25. (J. VERNET) 
IBN ABI ’L-DAM, SuinAs aL-Din IBRAnIM B. 

‘App ALLAH aL-Hamawi, historian and Shafi‘i 
jurist. Born in Hamat on 21 Djumada I 583/29 July 
1187, he studied in Baghdad, taught in Hamat, 
Aleppo, and Cairo, and finally was appointed judge 
in his native city. He went to Baghdad in 641 on an 
embassy for the ruler of HamAat, al-Malik al-Muzaffar, 
and, in the following year, when he was again on his 
way to Baghdad to announce there the death of al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar, he was stricken with dysentery 
in al-Ma‘arra and returned to Hamat, where he died 
upon arrival on 15 Djumada II 642/18 November 
1244. He wrote two histories, one a brief annalistic 
work starting with the life of the Prophet and continued 
to the year 628, dedicated to al-Malik al-Muzaffar, 
and the other a large biographical work in six vo- 
lumes, entitled al-Ta’rvikh al-Muzaffari. Only the 
former is preserved in manuscript (Ms. 1292b of the 
Municipal Library in Alexandria being another copy 
of it). He also wrote an often cited work on Muslim 
Sects (cf. H. Ritter, in Isi., xviii (1929), 51), as well 
as legal works on Adab al-kadd? (-kadi, -kudat), on 
(it seems) the transmission of traditions Tadkik 
al-‘indya fi tahkik al-riwaya, and commentaries on 
al-Ghazali’s Wasit (Shark mushkil al-Wasit, obvious- 
ly identical with the [dak al-aghalit, mentioned by 
Brockelmann, S I, 753, no. 49 f) and on the Tanbih 
(of Aba Ishak al-Shirazi, quoted by Damiri, under 
zarafa). A legal opinion from these works was still 
debated by the Subkis. 

Bibliography: Zaki ’1-Din al-Mundhiri, Tak- 
mila (quoted by Mustafa Djawad in his edition of 
Ibn al-Sabini, Takmila, Baghdad 1377/1957, 
295f.); Abu ’l-Fida?, ed. Reiske, iv, 480; Taki 
1-Din al-Subki, Fatawi, Cairo 1355-56, ii, 474 f., 
quoted by Tadj al-Din al-Subki, Tab. al-Shafi‘iyya, 
v, 47; Ibn K&di Shuhba (quoted by Mustafa 
Diawad, loc. cit., and Bankipore Catalogue, xv, 8); 
al-Sakhawi, I‘ldn, in F. Rosenthal, A history of 
Muslim historiography, Leiden 1952, 232f., 414, 
436; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 213; articles in 
al-Dhahabi, Tartkh al-Islam, and al-Safadi, Wafi 
(not available). Cf. also Brockelmann, I, 423 f. 
(the works from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries referred to there do not go back to Ibn 
Abi ’l-Dam, but to Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari), 
S I 588; C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, 
57. (F. ROSENTHAL) 
IBN ABI DAUD [see ax-s1pgisTANI]. 

IBN AB! DINAR, Asi ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. Apr ’L-KAsimM aL-Ru‘ayni AL-KAYRAWANI, 
historian of Kayrawan. In 1092/1681 or in 1110/ 
1698 he wrote a history of Tunisia entitled Kitab 
al-Mwnis fi akhbar Ifrikiya wa-Tinis, printed 
Tunis 1286/1861-2; tr. Pellissier and Remusat, Paris 
1845. It is a mediocre work. Though of interest for 
the period close to the date when it was written, it 
is hardly so for any others. 

Bibliography: A. Bel, Les Benou Ghanya, 
Paris 1903, Introduction; Roy, Extrait du cata- 
logue des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque de la Grande 
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Mosquée de Tunis, Tunis 1900, no. 4960, 50; 

Brockelmann, II, 457, S II, 682; F. Bustani, DM, 

ii, 305. (H. R. Iprts) 

IBN ABI ‘'L-DIYAF, Apu ’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD, 
Tunisian chronicler born at Tunis in 1217/1802-3, 
died in the same town on 17 Sha‘ban 1291/29 Septem- 
ber 1874. As secretary and counsellor to the beys, he 
was entrusted with the delicate missions to Istanbul 
in 1246/1830 and 1258/1842, and accompanied Ah- 
mad Bey to Paris in 1262/1846. He played an active 
part in the drawing up of the Pacte Fondamental and 
of the Constitution of 1861 [see pustdr]. After this 
date he seems to have fallen into partial disgrace, 
from which he was rescued only for a short time 
by Khayr al-Din, who was chief minister from 
1873. 

The work of Ibn Abi ’l-Diyaf consists essentially 
of a history of Tunisia from the Arab conquest up 
to 1289/1872, the Ithaf ahl al-zaman bt-akhbdr muluk 
Ttnis wa-‘ahd al-aman. Up to the period of the 
Husaynids, this chronicle is a summary devoid of 
originality, but it increases in extent and in interest 
as it approaches the events which were contemporary 
with the author. 

Bibliography: I. Editions: (1) Tunis, Im- 
primerie Officielle, 1319/1901-2; only the rst “ikd; 
(2) Tunis, Secrétariat d’Etat aux Affaires Cultu- 
relles, 1963-6, 8 volumes published. II. Reference 
works: Muhammad Bayram (Bayram V), Safwat 
al-itibar, ii, Cairo 1302; Muhammad al-Nayfar, 
SUnwan al-arib fi man nasha?a bi ’l-mamlaka al- 
Ttinisiyya min Salim adib, Tunis 1351, ii, 130; Mu- 
hammad Makhlif, Shadjarat al-nir al-zakiyya fi 
fabakat al-malikiyya, 394, no. 1571; H. H. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, al-Muntakhab al-madrasi min al-adab 
al-tuimsi*, Cairo 1944, 142; idem, Khulasat ta?rikh 
Ttnis?, Tunis 1373, 170; al-Ra@ id al-ténisi, 15th 
year, nos. 25 and 26; Brockelmann, S III, 499; L. 
Bercher, En marge du pacte fondamental, in RT, n.s. 
xxxvii (1939/1), 67, note 3; J. Ganiage, Les origines 
du protectorat francais en Tunisie, Paris 1959, 86, 
note 38; H. Pérés, La littérature arabe et l’ Islam 
par les textes, les XIX¢ et XX° siécles, Algiers 1938, 
18. (A. ABDESSELEM) 
IBN ABI DU?AD [see AuMaD B. ABI DU?AD]. 
IBN ABI ’L-DUNYA, Ast Baxr ‘Asp ALLAH B. 

MUHAMMAD B. SUBAYD B. SUFYAN AL-KURASHI AL- 
Bacupapi, Arabic writer, born in 208/823 in 
Baghdad and died there in 281/894. Although he was 
a freedman of the Umayyads, he became the tutor 
of several ‘Abbasid princes and in particular of those 
who were later to become caliphs as al-Mu‘tadid and 
al-Muktafi. Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya was a learned teacher, 
highly respected for his exemplary way of life; he 
is counted as a ‘‘weak” traditionist only by the 
Shi‘is (Mamakani, Tankih al-makal, 7028). He led a 
pious and ascetic life (zukd), combined with an 
extensive teaching activity. His writings belong for 
the most part to the field of edifying literature: he 
preached patience, humility, penitence, trust in God, 
hospitality, vigils, silence, frugality, etc., and 
condemned envy, anger, drunkenness, the use of 
musical instruments, and ‘tthe World” (al-dunya) in 
general; he treated also single themes such as the 
merits of Ramadan and of 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja (yawm 
al-adhad), ot general themes such as the moral 
characteristics which a man should seek to attain 
(makarim al-akhlak), or Joy after Sorrow (al-faradj 
ba‘d al-shidda); the titles of a few historical works 
are also recorded. Altogether Ibn Abi ‘l-Dunya is 
said to have written over 100 works, some 20 of which 
have survived. Sibt b. al-Djawzi even speaks or more 
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than 130 which were known to him. Indeed more than 
100 titles can be traced, partly from Ibn al-Nadim’s 
Fihrist and Hadjdji Khalifa, partly from “reading 
lists” (fahdris al-shuyu#kh), in which later scholars, 
recording the works which they have studied, have 
mentioned also some by Ibn Abi ’I-Dunya. 
Bibliography: Ibn. al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. 

Fliigel, i, 185; Kutubi, Fawéi, Cairo 1951, i, 494 f.; 

al-Khatib, Ta’rvikk Baghdad, x, 89-91; Ibn Hadijar, 

Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, Haydarabad 1325-8, vi, 12 f.; 

idem, Takrib al-Tahdhib, Cairo 1380, i, 447; Ibn 

al-Farra?, Tabakat al-handbila, Damascus 1350, 

139; al-Ishbili, Fihrist, ed. F. Codera and J. 

Ribera (Bibl. Arabico-Hispana, ix/1), 268; Ibn 

al-Athir, vii, 324; Dhahabi, Tadhkira, ii, Haydara- 

bad 1956, 677-9; Abi Hatim al-Razi, al-Djarh wa 

‘L-ta‘dil, ii/2, Haydarabad 1372, 163; Mas‘idi, 

Muriidj (Paris ed.), viii, 209 f.; Ibn Taghribirdi, 

Nudjiim, iii, Cairo 1932, 86; Ibn Kathir, Bidadya, 

xi, 71; Sakhawi IJ‘lan, see F. Rosenthal, A history 

of Muslim historiography, Leiden 1952, 327 f., 

335, 354, 358, 426, 432; A. Wiener, in Is/., iv (1913), 

279-91, 413-20 (catalogue of the works of Ibn Abi 

*|-DunyA, not quite complete) ; Brockelmann, I’, 160, 

SI, 247 f.; S. al-Munadijdijid, in MIDEO, iii (1956), 

349-58; F. Rosenthal, in Oriens, xv (1962), 35-42; 

Yisuf al-‘Ishsh, Fihris makhtijat Dar al-kutub al- 

Zahiriyya, al-tarikh wa-mulhakatuh, Damascus 

1947, 82 f., 94f., 219 f.; L. Nemoy, Arabic manu- 

scripts in the Yale University Library, New Haven 

1956, no. 1434, 1617, 1628; Lutfi ‘Abd al-Badi‘, 

Fihris al-makhtitat al-musawwara, ii (al-ta?rikh), 

Cairo n.d. [1957], 19, 209. (A. Dretricn) 

IBN ABI ’Lt-HADID, scholar of wide learning 
in the fields of Arabic language, poetry and adab, 
rhetoric, kalam [q.v.] and of the early history of 
Islam; in addition he was an us#ili jurist [see us0L] 
and an eminent writer of prose and poetry. Born at 
al-Mada’in on 1 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 586/30 December 
1190, he died at Baghdad in 655/1257 or 656/1258, 
i.e., either immediately before or immediately after 
the capture of the city by the Mongols (20 Muharram 
656/28 January 1258); since Ibn al-Fuwati states 
that he was able to escape the massacre by the 
invaders by taking refuge in the house of the wazir 
Ibn al-‘Alkami, and was even appointed katib of the 
salla (the archives of the diwan al-zimam), the second 
date is the more probable. His full name was ‘Izz 
al-Din Aba Hamid ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Abi ’l-Husayn 
Hibat Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Abi 
*]-Hadid al-Mada?ini; there exists nevertheless a 
variant for his father’s name which, according to the 
Rawdat al-djannat, was not Hibat Allah, but Abu 
‘l-Husayn Hima? al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad 
(on the final page of vol. iv of the Sharh Nahdj al- 
balagha published in Cairo in 1329, his genealogy 
is given as follows: b. Hibat Allah b. Muhainmad 
b. Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Hadid). His father was 
a kdédi; of his two brothers mentioned in the 
sources, one, Muwaffak al-Din Abu ’l-Ma‘ali Ahmad 
(or al-Kasim), less gifted than ‘Abd al-Hamid (accor- 
ding to Ibn Kathir), enjoyed a certain fame as 
a jurist, a man of letters and a poet; the other, Abu 
*]-Barakat Muhammad, katib of the wakfs of the 
Nizamiyya and also a poet, died at the age of thirty- 
four in 598/1201 (Ibn al-Sa‘i, 88). 

‘Abd al-Hamid spent his youth in his native 
town, studied there the doctrines of kalam and 
showed a leaning towards Mu‘tazilism; it was 
at al-Mada?in, where Shi‘ism was predominant, 
that he composed the seven kasidas known as 
al-‘Alawiyyat, which are strongly Shi‘i in tone 
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He then went to Baghdad, where he mixed with 
scholars and moderated his opinions. He there 
enjoyed the patronage of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
from whom he received gifts, and occupied official 
positions: kdatib in the dar al-tashrifat (office of 
protocol), then in the Diwan al-Khilaéfa, then nazir 
in the bimaristan (hospital), and finally director of 
the libraries of Baghdad (according to Muhammad 
Abu ’1-Fadl, in the introduction to his ed. of the 
Sharh Nahdj al-balagha). Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid himself 
relates (Cairo ed. 1329, iv, 41) an episode which 
throws some light on his work as a civil servant, 
which did not, however, prevent his devoting himself 
enthusiastically to learning and to poetry. It was 
the last minister of the ‘Abbasids, Ibn al-Alkami 
[g.v.], who showed him the greatest favour, there 
being political affinities (faskayyu‘) and literary 
connexions between them. 

Brockelmann gives information on only five of 
Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid’s scientific works, whose titles are 
given here with some additional information: (1) a 
criticism of al-Mathal al-s@ ir fi ddab al-katib wa 
‘l-sha“ir by Diya? al-Din Ibn al-Athir (Brockelmann, 
I, 297, S I, 521), produced on the orders of the caliph 
al-Mustansir and having the title al-Falak al-dair 
‘ala ’l-Mathal al-sair, which immediately gave rise 
to refutations (see Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, v, 
373); begun on 1 Dhu ’)-Hidjdja 633/6 August 1236, 
this work was completed in fifteen days. (2) A com- 
mentary on the theological work al-4 ydt al-bayyinat 
(Brockelmann, I, 507, SI, 923) by Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi. (3) A commentary on al-Manzima fi 
*L-tibb by Ibn Sina (Brockelmann, SI, 823). (4) A 
versification of the Kitab al-Fasih of ‘ha‘lab 
(Brockelmann, I, 118, SI, 181); from the fact that 
Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid completed this work in twenty- 
four hours it may be deduced that he composed 
verses with great facility. (5) The commentary on the 
Nahdj al-balagha, the famous collection made by 
al-Sharif al-Radi [g.v.] (and not his _ brother, 
al-Murtada) of fragments of speeches, letters, 
homilies and maxims etc., traditionally attributed 
to SAli b. Abi Talib (Brockelmann, I, 405, S I, 705). 
This Sharh in 20 djuz’, which may be justly described 
as monumental (four large quarto volumes in the 
Cairo 1329 ed.), is a mine of information of every 
sort, each fragment having been used by the author 
as a peg for explanations and digressions on 
lexicographical, philological, historical, theological, 
literary, biographical and other matters (attention 
should be drawn to the historical excursus, because the 
author has inserted in his commentary long passages 
from monographs either earlier than al-Tabari or not 
used by him); because of its value this work deserves 
first of all a detailed and precise summary, then 
thorough studies of all the different subjects (its use 
will be made much easier by the new edition by 
Muhammad Abu ’l-Fadl Ibrahim, 20 volumes of 
which have appeared in Cairo); the author spent 
more than five years on this work (from 1 Radjab 
644/1246 to the end of Safar 649/1251; see Catalogue 
of the Khedivial Library of Cairo, iv (1307), 288); 
it was presented by his brother al-Muwaffak to the 
minister Ibn al-‘Alkami and earned him a rich 
reward (100 dindrs, a robe of honour and a horse). 
The Zaydi Fakhr al-Din ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hadi b. 
Amir al-Mu°minin al-Mu’ayyad bi’llah Yahya b. 
Hamza (Brockelmann, S II, 242) made an abridged 
version of it under the title al-‘IJkd al-nadid al- 
mustakhradj min Sharh Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, which was 
translated into Persian (Brockelmann, SI, 705). To 
Brockelmann’s list there should be added: (6) al- 


Itibar ‘ala Kitab al-Dhavri‘a fi usil al-shari‘a in 
3 vols.; the author of this Dhari‘a is said to be al- 
Sayyid al-Murtada, thus probably al-Sharif al- 
Murtada ‘this work is not mentioned by Brockel- 
mann). (7) Intikad al-Mustasfa (t.e., al-Ghazali, al- 
Mustasfa min “ilm al-usil; see Brockelmann, I, 424, 
SI, 754). (8) al-Hawdashi ‘ala Kitab al-Mufassal fi 
*l-nahw (by al-Zamakhshari; see Brockelmann, I, 
291, SI, 509). (9) Some very critical glosses (ta‘lika) 
on al-Mahsil fi usiil al-fikhk by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(Brockelmann, I, 506, SI, 921). (10) A commentary 
(shark) on the work Mukassal afkar al-mutakaddimin 
wa ’l-muta’akhkhirin, a philosophical text by the 
same Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Brockelmann, I, 507, 
SI, 923). (11) A commentary on the Mushkilat al- 
ghurar of Abu ’l-Hasan (or Abu ’l-Husayn) al-Basri 
on the ust al-kalam (neither the work nor the 
author is mentioned by Brockelmann). (12) A 
theological, historical and literary miscellany under 
the title al-‘A bkari al-hassdn, in which the author has 
introduced also some pieces of his own prose and 
poetry. (13) A commentary on al-Ydakut by Abi 
Ishak Ibrahim b. Nawbakht (Brockelmann, S$ I, 320). 
(14) al-Wishah al-dhahabi fi 'l-‘ilm al-abi, on which 
no further details are known. 

Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid was also highly thought of as a 
poet and sometimes described by antonomasia as 
al-sha‘ir al-‘irakt; commentaries on his poetry were 
written by a number of scholars. There are mentioned 
the following poems by him: (1) the Diwan containing 
poetry of all types from panegyric to the ghazal, 
but with a predominance of Sifi munddjat and 
mukhataba (several examples are included in the 
Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, iv, 29-30). (2) The kasidas 
known under the name of al-Kasa@ 1d al-sab‘ al- 
‘alawiyyat or Sab‘ al-‘alawiyyat, on which there 
exist at least four commentaries (Brockelmann, I, 
249f., SI, 497) and the subjects of which are: 
(a) the capture of Khaybar; (b) the conquest of 
Mecca; (c) and (d) praises of the Prophet; (e) and 
(f) the murder of Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; 
(g) praises of the Prophet. (3) The Mustansiriyyat 
composed on the orders of the caliph al-Mustansir. 
Verses by Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid are quoted by al- 
Safadi and by Ibn Shakir in their biographical 
notices. 

All the above information produces an image of a 
scholar of wide and complex intellectual interests, 
but not different from many other Muslim scholars. 
It is the details given by the Rawdat al-djannat and 
confirmed by the Rayhdnat al-adab which show Ibn 
Abi ’l-Hadid to be a more interesting personality. 
These two sources show how difficult it was to class 
this author in one or other of the great religious and 
political movements of Islam; various judgements 
have been formed on him and, as his position was 
not clear, writers have resorted to making distinct- 
ions: Mu‘tazili for the usw, but Shafi‘l for the fra‘ 
(thus decidedly Sunni in this field), but objective in 
his attitude to the al al-bayt [g.v.] and explicit in 
his affirmation of the rights of ‘Ali (therefore Shi‘i); 
or else it has been suggested that, at first a Mu‘tazili, 
he later became a Shi‘i; it has also been said that he 
was between the Shi‘i and the Sunni parties (bayn 
al-farikayn), since he was inspired by a sense of 
equity (insaf); his position in relation to the Sunnis 
has even been compared with that of ‘Umar b. al- 
“Aziz [g.v.] in relation to the other Umayyad caliphs. 
Concerning his Mu‘tazilism, he has been described as 
“Mutant Diahizt’’, t.e., “following the ideas of al- 
Djahiz” [g.v.]; and indeed, in the discussion on 
dogina which he sets out in his Sharh Nahdj al- 
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balagha, he often states that he is in agreement with 
al-Djahiz. A thorough and impartial examination 
of the many polemical passages in his Sharh Nahdj 
al-balagha will be necessary before his thought can 
be better understood and a sounder assessment made 
of him; it may, however, now be taken as certain that 
he was not an Imami. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, Balak 1299, 
ii, 209, Cairo 1310, ii, 158 (in the biography of 
Diya? al-Din Ibn al-Athir), tr. de Slane, iii, 547; 
Ibn al-Sa%, al-DjdmiS al-mukhtasar, ix, ed. 
Mustafa Djawad, Baghdad 1353/1934, 88 and 
notes on pages 11 of the introd., 77, 229, 262 of the 
text; Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 456; Safadi, Waft, 
ms. Bodl., xvi, 58v.-6or. (s.v. ‘Abd al-Hamid); Ibn 
Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawdat, Balak 1283, i, 317-9, 
Cairo 1299, i, 248-50; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, Cairo 
1348-66, xiii, 199 f.; Kh¥ansari, Rawdat al-djannat, 
422-5; Hadidii Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, iii, 294, 577, 
iv, 445, 464, V, 373, 422, 424, vi, 407; Rayhkdnat 
al-adab fi tarddjim al-ma‘rifin bi ’l-kunya wa 
‘l-lakab, v, Tehran. 1373, 216-8; G. C. Anawati, 
Textes arabes édités en Egypte au cours des années 
1959 et 1960, in MIDEO, vi (1959-61), 232-5; 
biography written by Muhammad Abu ’I-Fadl 
Ibrahim for his edition of the Sharh Nahdj al- 
balagha, i, Cairo 1378/1958, 13-9, with bibl.; see 
also Zirikli, al-A‘lam*, iv, 60; Kahhala, Mu‘djam 
al-mwallifin, v, 106. (L. Veccta VAGLIERI) 
IBN ABI HADJALA, Apu ’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD B. 

YauvA SHIHAB AL-DIN aL-TiLImsANi, a poet and 
prose writer. He was born at Tilimsan in 725/1325 in 
the zawya of his grandfather, who is said to have been 
given the nickname Abi Hadiala (lit. ‘partridge’s 
father’) because a partridge laid an egg on his 
sleeve. Ibn Abi Hadjala left Tilimsan for Cairo, then 
performed the Pilgrimage, after which he went to 
Damascus where he studied adab, in which he became 
proficient. He wrote a number of makdmas and 
many works in poetry and prose, a number of which 
are extant (see Brockelmann). He became head of a 
Safi monastery outside Cairo, but seems to have been 
more occupied with general literature than with 
mystical writing. He wrote kasidas in honour of the 
Prophet imitating the style of the kasidas of Ibn al- 
Farid, to whose views he was opposed. He belonged 
to the Hanafi madhhab, but was inclined to the 
beliefs of the Hanbali. Ibn Hadjar says he used to 
tell the Shafi‘is that he was a Shafi‘i, the Hanafis 
that he was a Hanafi, and the traditionists that he 
was a traditionist. He died during a plague at the 
end of Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 776/May 1375. 

Of his published works, the most important is his 
Diwan al-sababa, for which he used the material on 
“loves” and “‘lovers” of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, such as the Diwan al-‘ashtkin of Muhammad 
b. Ziyad b. al-A‘rabi [q.v.], the Kitab al-Zahra of Ibn 
Dawid [g.v.], the Tubfat al-zivaf of Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Nawkati, the Tawk al-hamama of Ibn 
Hazm, etc. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al- 
Durar al-kaémina, i, 329-31 (No. 826); Orientalia, ii, 
440; F. Wistenfeld, Dze Geschichtschretber der 
Araber, Gottingen 1882, No. 437; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, vi, 776 A.H.; Hadidji Khalifa, ed. 
Fliigel, No. 335; J. Robson, A chess magadma in the 
John Rylands Library, in Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xxxvi (1953), 111-27. The other 
writings of Ibn Abi Hadjala which have survived 
are listed in Brockelmann, IJ, 14 (where no. 8, 
al-T1bb al-masnin fi daf< al-ta‘dn is treated as a 
separate work, whereas it is in fact a summary of 


the Daf‘ al-nikma fi ’l-salat ‘ala Nabi al-rahma, ot 

SII, 6, no. ro) and SII, 5-6 (where the title of 

no. 11, Durar al-zaman, etc., should be corrected 

to Dawr al-zamaén; the same mistake occurs in the 

Cairo catalogue, *ivb, 48). On the sources of the 

Diwan al-sabéba (several of which have been 

edited and summarized), the themes of the 312 

chapters, and the response given by Lisan al-Din 

Ibn al-Khatib [¢.v.] to the compilation (which was 

to provide him with the occasion for writing his 

Rawdai al-ta‘rif), see U. Rizzitano, Il diwan as- 

sababah dello scrittore magrebino Ibn Abi Hagalah, 

in RSO, xxviii (1953), 35-70. 

(J. Rosson and U. Rizzirano) 

IBN ABI HASINA, Asvu ’L-Fatu aL-Hasan B. 
‘ABD ALLAH B. AHMAD B. SABD AL-DJABBAR B. AL- 
Hasina AL-SuLaMI, poet and prince belonging 
to the great Arab tribe of the Bani Sulaym, which 
traces its descent from ‘Adnan. He was born at 
Ma‘arra (Syria) in 388/998 and received his early 
education in his native town (which was at this time 
an important cultural centre), drawing on the same 
resources as al-Ma‘arri, then completed his education 
at Aleppo, frequenting the literary circles there, 

At the age of barely twenty he met ThimAl b. 
Mirdas at Rahba and dedicated to him a poem which 
demonstrated his poetic gifts. When the Mirdasids 
became governors of Aleppo (from 414 to 478/1023-85) 
he enjoyed their special favour and continued 
throughout his life to celebrate their virtues and 
their exploits. Sent by Thimal b. Mirdas on a mission 
to the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, he visited Egypt 
in 437/1045 and dedicated to this caliph a first 
panegyric, then a second one in 450/1058. Al- 
Mustansir granted him a princely title, which 
permitted him to lead at Aleppo the life of an amir. 
Ibn Abi Hasina also visited Damascus, where he met 
its scholars, wrote of the beauties of its situation and 
composed a fine elegy on the occasion of the death 
of the kadi of the town, Abi Ya‘ld Hamza b. al- 
Husayn. Ibn Abi Hasina, always loyal to the 
Mirdasids, died at Sariidj on 15 Sha‘ban 457/22 July 
1065. Ibn al-‘Adim (Zubda, ii, 73) attributes to him 
a poem written in honour of Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim 
b. Kuraysh after the taking of Aleppo in 473/1080, 
but the author of this must be another man of the 
same name—or perhaps there is confusion with 
Ibn Hayyis [¢.v.). 

He wrote panegyrics, love poetry, descriptive and 
elegiac poetry, but his main work was in the field 
of panegyric. He was distinguished by the quality 
of his language, his themes remaining the traditional 
ones. 

Ibn Hasina’s diwan was published in two volumes 
at Damascus in 1956 by Muhammad As‘ad Talas. 
The first volume contains the poems, the second a 
commentary on them by Abu ’I-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri, 
from which it may be deduced that he sent his 
poems to Abu ’1-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri for him to comment 
on them. 

This edition is based on a manuscript in Baghdad 
(Iraqi Museum no. 1261) and on another in the 
Escurial, no. 275. It is evident that this edition does 
not contain the whole of the poet’s work, since the 
commentary by Abu ’I-SAla? al-Ma‘arri contains 
some first lines (mafla‘) of poems which are not found 
in the published collection. 

Bibliography: Kutubi, Fawat, Cairo 1951, i, 
239; Yakit, Irshad, x, 90-118; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta*rikh, iv, v, MSS Damascus, Zahiriyya Library, 
nos. 3369 and 3370; Ibn al-Wardi, Tarikh, i, 365; 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubda, ed. S. Dahhan, Damascus 
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1951-4, i, 266, 271-2, ii, 73; Baghdadi (Isma‘il 

Pasha), Idah al-makntin, Istanbul 1945, i, 484; 

‘Amili (Muhsin al-Amin), A‘yan al-Shi‘a, Damascus 

1948, xxvi, 273-84; Zurukli, A ‘lam, ii, 212; Kahha- 

la, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, iii, 237; H. Djasir, in 

MMIA, xxiv, 526-36; M. Djawad, in MMIA, 

xxxii, 533-9, 681-4; ‘A. Maymani, in MMIA, 

xxxii, 697; see also El), s.v. Mirdasids. 

(J. Rrxasi) 

IBN ABI HUDHAYFA [see MUHAMMAD B. ABI 
HUDHAYFA]. 

IBN AB! KHAYTHAMA, Ast Bakr AHMAD B. 
ZunHAyYR (= Abt: Khaythama) B. HarB B. SHADDAD 
AL-NASA’I AL-BAGHDADi, traditionist, genealogist, 
historian and poet, born at Nasa? in 185/801, died at 
Baghdad in 279/892 (the dates 205/820 and 299/911-2 
are probably too late). The son of Abii Khaythama 
(d. 243/857), who was the author of a K. al-Musnad 
and a K. al-‘Ilm (Fthrist, Cairo ed., 321), he was the 
pupil of Ibn Hanbal in hadith and fikh, of Mus‘ab al- 
Zubayri in genealogy, of al-Mada’ini in history and 
of Muhammad b. Sallam in literature. The Fihrist 
mentions among his works K. al-Muntamin (?), 
K. al-A‘rab, K. Akhbar al-shu‘ar@ and K. al- 
Ta’rikh; the last, used by al-Mas‘idi, much admired 
by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi and well-known in Spain, 
—see especially IBN  HUBAYSH—has_ survived 
(for the manuscripts see Brockelmann; the 
edition planned in Haydarabad does not seem 
to have been published). Nothing is known of Ibn 
Abi Khaythama’s life except that he was accused 
of kadar and that he was in contact with ‘Ali b. 
“fsa (g.v.]. 

His son Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (who died 
perhaps in 299/911-2) is the author of a K. al-Zakat 
and of an unfinished K. al-Ta?rikh. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, Cairo ed., 321; Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizan, i, 174; Khatib Baghdadi, 
iv, 162-4; Yakat, Udaba?, iii, 35-7; Ibn Abi 
Ya‘la, Tabakat al-Hanabila, 22; Dhahabi, Tadh- 
Rirat al-huffaz, ii, 156; Mas‘idi, Muridj, v, 208, 
376 (=ed. Pellat, §§ 1971, 2129); Ru‘ayni, 
Barnamadj, 43-4; F. Bustani, Da@irat al-ma“arif, 
ii, 302; Brockelmann, SI, 272; (Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN ABI KHAZIM (see BisHR B. ABI KHAZIM]. 
IBN ABI LAYLA, appellation of two persons who 

figure in the early history of Islam. 

I.—Ast ‘IsA ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. ABi LayYLA 
(= Yasar or Dawid) 8. BrLaLB. Unavua B. AL-Dju- 
LAH AL-ANSARI, £461‘ of Kifa, who was born in 17/ 
638. He collected traditions which he heard from ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib and other Companions, was present, on 
‘Ali’s side, in the battle of the Camel [see aL-DJAMAL], 
and took part in the revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath ([g.v.]. 
There are varying accounts of how he lost his life. 
In isna@ds, where he figures as one of the first links 
after the Companions, he is often quoted under the 
name Ibn Abi Layla al-Akbar. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Baladhuri, 
Futtih, index; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 389-90; Ibn 
Hadjar, Iséba, no. 5192; Tirmidhi, ii, 189, 257; 
I, Goldziher, Muh, Stud., ii, 144. (CH. PELLAT) 
II.—His son, MunammMap sB. SABD aAL-RAHMAN 

B. Apt LayLa, born in 74/693 (Ibn Khallikan), or 
rather in 76, because he was 72 years old (Ibn Sa‘d) 
when he died in 148/765. He remembered little of 
his father. Sha‘bi and ‘Ata? b. Abi Rabah 
([¢g.v.] are named as his teachers (Bukh§4ri); later 
biographers give extended lists of his authorities and 
his disciples in traditions. But Ibn Abi Layla took 
no part in circulating “legal” traditions; the few 


traditions in the isnad of which he appears, are 
‘historical’ or edifying in character (Waki‘, Tabari). 
From an early period onwards, it was not his truth- 
fulness but his memory and reliability as a transmitter 
of traditions that was impugned; Ahmad b. Hanbal 
preferred his fikh to his hadith, and this judgment 
has remained typical. The descent of Ibn Abi Layla 
from his ancestor Uhayha b. al-Djulah was ques- 
tioned, apparently without reason, by Ibn Shubruma, 
his rival and predecessor as kadi of Kifa, and by 
others, and satirical verses by Ibn Shubruma against 
him are quoted. Professional jealousy seems to have 
been at the root of this, and also of some hostility 
between Ibn Abi Layla and Abi Hanifa [¢.v.]. But 
the main anecdote explaining the origin of this 
hostility (in Waki‘ and in Ibn Khallikan) is not 
historical because Ibn Abi Layla refers in it to Abi 
Hanifa, who was his contemporary, as a ‘‘youngster”’ 
(skabb). Other items in the biography of Ibn Abi 
Layla in Waki‘ are anecdotal, too, but it is presuma- 
bly authentic that Sufyadn al-Thawri [g.v.] considered 
him and Ibn Shubruma to be the two great specialists 
in Islamic religious law in Kifa. 

Ibn Abi Layla was appointed kadi of Kifa by the 
recently appointed governor ‘Isa b. Misa in 123/741, 
and he held this office under the Umayyads and the 
‘Abbasids, except for an interval, at his own request, 
under the Kharidji usurper al-Dahhak b. Kays, until 
his death. He based his judgments, as was customary 
in his time, on his own considered opinion (ra’y). 
A work on the law of inheritance (fara?id) went under 
his name (Fthrist). He was succeeded as kagi of Kifa 
by his nephew, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Isa, who, however, died soon afterwards. His 
distinctive doctrine in Kifa still had followers in the 
time of Shafi‘i (d. 204/820). 

A treatise of Shafi‘i (Kitab al-Umm, vii, 87 ff., 
surprisingly called Kitab al-Asma? wa ’l-kabatl in 
Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 42, No. 9838) is concerned with 
the differences between Ibn Abi Layla and Abia 
Hanifa concerning technical details of legal doctrine. 
Ibn Abi Layla represents, generally speaking, an 
older stage of doctrine than his contemporary Abi 
Hanifa, that is to say, he is more conservative; he 
also pays more regard to judicial practice. Ibn Abi 
Layla’s doctrine, taken as a whole, shows a consider- 
able amount of technical legal thought, but it is 
generally of a primitive kind, somewhat clumsy and 
untrained, and therefore shortsighted and often 
unfortunate in its results. The striving for systematic 
consistency, the action of general trends and princi- 
ples pervade his whole doctrine. A rigid formalism 
is perhaps the most persistent and typical feature of 
his legal thought. Ibn Abi Layla’s practical, common- 
sense reasoning often takes material. and particularly 
Islamic ethical, considerations, into account. There 
are numerous traces of his activity as a kédi in his 
doctrine, last but not least his conservatism. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, vi, 249; 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Kitab al-‘Iiul wa-ma‘rifat 

al-ridjal, i, Ankara 1963, §§ 828 and 833; al- 

Bukhari, al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, i, No. 180; Naw- 

bakhti, Fivak al-Shi‘a, 7; Waki‘, Akhbar al- 

kudat, iii, 129-49, and index, esp. 95 f., 107, 108; 

Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 248; al-Tabari, Annales, 

index; Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, Kitab al-Djark 

wa'l-ta‘dil, iii, No. 1739; Fthrist, 202f.; Ybn 

Khallikan, s.v.; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 

Hyderabad 1333, i, 162 -(Tabaka v, No. 12); 

Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib, ix, No. 501; 

Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, iv, 396 (end of No. 
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8967), v, 42 (No. 9838); Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat 
al-dhahab, i, 224;- J. Schacht, Origins, index; 
idem, Introduction, 44. (J. ScHacnt) 
IBN ABI MUSLIM [see yazip 8B. piNAR]. 

IBN ABI RABI‘A [see ‘uMAR B. ABI RABI‘A]. 

IBN ABI RANDAKA [see AL-TURTUSHI]. 

IBN ABI ’L-RIDJAL, Apu ’L-Hasan ‘SALT AL- 
SHAYBANI aL-KATIB AL-MAGHRIBI AL-KAYRAWANI, 
was the tutor and astrologer of the Zirid prince, al- 
Mu‘izz b. Badis (407-54/1016-62), who held his 
court at Kayrawan till 449/1057, and a leading 
official of his administration (H. R. Idris, La 
Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, passim) ; 
he was also the patron of the most distinguished 
poet at al-Mu‘izz’s court, Ibn Rashik (d. 456/1064), 
who dedicated to him his ‘Umda fi mahdsin. It is 
unlikely that he is identical with the Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Maghribi whom al-Kifti (Ta°rtkh al-hukama’, ed. 
Lippert, 351-3) lists among the witnesses to obser- 
vations of the summer solstice and the autumn 
equinox in Baghdad in 378/988; and, though his 
tombstone is said to be dated 426/1034-5 (Idris, 810, 
n. 197), he must in fact have lived several years 
longer, as he mentions the death (in 1037) of the 
Kalbi amir of Sicily, Ahmad b. Abi ’l-Husayn 
(Kitab al-Bari‘, iii, 22). In the same passage he refers 
to a Habis b. Humayd, who may be identical with 
the governor of Nefta (Idris, 197) who was disgraced 
in 439/1047-8; and to an ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
of al-Mansiriyya, who may be the son of the kadi 
(Idris, 560) who fled to Egypt in or shortly after 
440/1049. 

The Kitab al-Bari® fi ahkam al-nudjim which 
contains these references is Ibn Abi ’]-Ridjal’s most 
important scientific work. It is a vast compendium 
in eight books on four types of astrology: inter- 
rogations (1-3), nativities (4-6), catarchic astrology 
(7), and general (including political and historical) 
astrology (8). Besides some two dozen manuscripts 
of the Arabic text there exists an Old Castilian trans- 
lation (only the first five books survive) made by 
Yehuda ben Moshé for Alfonso the Wise in 1254. This 
Old Castilian version was twice translated into Latin 
(which in turn was three times turned into Hebrew), 
and once into Old Portuguese; probably from the 
Latin are also derived the French and English 
versions. This prodigious quantity of material in 
European languages accounts for most of what 
interest has been shown in Ibn Abi ’l-Ridjal in 
modern times; in fact, however, the Kitab al-Bari‘ 
is largely copied (often inaccurately) from astrological 
compilations of the 3rd/gth century which still 
survive in Arabic. 

Ibn Abi ’l-Ridjal’s other astrological works 
include an Urdjtza fi ’l-ahkdm (the Urdjiza fi dalil 
al-ra‘d may be a part of this), which was commented 
on by Kamal al-Tirak4ni in 755/1354 and by Ahmad 
b. Hasan b. al-Kunfidh al-Kustantiniin 774/1372. 
His Kitab fi ’l-rumiz and his zidj entitled Hall 
al-‘akd wa-baydn al-rasd are lost. 

Bibliography: The best (and virtually only) 
work referring to Ibn Abi ’]-Ridjal’s career in and 
influence on the court of al-Mu‘izz is that by 
Idris cited in the text. His scientific career is even 
less studied. Some bibliographical and biographical 
material will be found in Suter, roo; Sarton, i, 
715-6; and Brockelmann, I, 256 and SI, 4or, 
which can be supplemented from the articles of 
Nykl and Hilty mentioned below. The only 
studies of Ibn Abi ’l-Ridjal’s use of sources are 
both by V. Stegemann: Der griechische Astrologe 
Dorotheos von Sidon und der arabische Astrologe Abu 


*l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn abi ’r-Rigal, genannt Albohazen, 

Heidelberg 1935, and Astrologische Zarathustra- 

Fragmente bei dem arabischen Astrologen Abi 

*l-Hasan ‘Ali t. abi ’r-Rigal (rr. Jhdt.), in Orien- 

tala, NS vi (1937), 317-36 (a substantial part of 

this latter article is reprinted in J. Bidez and 

F. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés, Paris 1938, ii, 

233-40). For the various translations of the Kitab 

al-Bari* consult the following: Old Castilian— 

A. R. Nykl, Libro Conplido en los Juizios de las 

Estrellas, in Speculum, xxix (1954), 85-99; and 

G. Hilty, El Libro Conplido en los Iudizios de las 

Estrellas, Madrid 1954 (edition of the text), and an 

article of the same title in al-Andalus, xx (1955), 

1-74 (contra Nykl); Latin—the several Latin 

translations (along with the French and English 

versions), their many manuscripts, and their 
numerous editions are listed by F. J. Carmody, 

Arabic astronomical and astrological sciences in 

Latin translation, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1956, 

150-4; Hebrew—M. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen 

Ubersetzungen, Berlin 1893, 578-80; and Old 

Portuguese—I. Gonzdlez Llubera, Two old Portu- 

guese astrological texts in Hebrew characters, in 

Romance Philology, vi (1952-3), 267-72. 

(D. PinGREE) 

IBN ABI ’t-RIDJAL, Auman B. SALIH, histor- 
ian, theologian, jurisconsult and poet, of the 
Zaydi sect of the Yemen. He was born in Sha‘ban 
to29/July 1620 at al-Shabat, in the region of al- 
Ahnim, to the west of San‘a, and spent all his life in 
the Yemen; he died on the night of Tuesday 5 or 
Wednesday 6 Rabi‘ I rog2/24-5 or 25-6 March 
1618 at the age of 62 years 7 months, and was buried 
at al-Rawda. The biography composed by his 
brother Muhammad (MS Ambrosiana nuovo fondo 
256, fols, 2-rr) contains a wealth of minute details 
on the curriculum of his studies and provides evidence 
of the exceptional learning which he acquired, having 
as his teacher the most learned Zaydis of his day 
(among them the imam al-Mu?ayyad bi-’llah 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim and the shaykhs Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad al-Mu?’ayyadi, ‘Izz al-Din b. Durayb, 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Imam_ a!-Kasim, 
Ahmad b. Sa‘d al-Din al-Miswari, Ibrahim b. 
Yahya al-Suhili), as well as many doctors of various 
schools. His fame earned him the friendship of the 
imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ‘lah Isma‘il b. al-Kasim 
(d. 1087/1677), who emnployed him as secretary and 
court orator (khafib San‘a”). 

The work on which is rightly based his claim to 
fame is an alphabetically arranged collection of 
about 1300 biographies of famous Zaydis, of military 
as well as literary importance, of ‘Irak and the 
Yemen: (1) the Mafla® al-budir wa-madjma‘ al- 
buhir. This monument of doctrine, which until the 
beginning of this century was thought to be lost, 
is an almost unique source of information, and all 
the more valuable because the Zaydis took especial 
care to remain silent on everything which concerned 
themselves; in addition, it contains a number of 
facts, drawn from sources which now exist only in 
part, which concern not only the history, but 
also the geography and the archaeology of the 
Yemen. 

With a few exceptions, of the remainder of his 
works only the titles remain. They consist of: 
(a) biographical and genealogical works, 
such as (2) Taysir al-i‘lam bi-taradjim taradjimat al- 
tafsir al-a‘lam (biographies of Kur’an commen- 
tators); (3) Inba@? al-abnd? bi-tartkat salafihim al- 
husna djami‘ li-nasab Al Abi ’l-Ridjal (the genealogy 
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of his own family); (4) Ta‘lék (gloss) on al-Mushadj- 
djar (genealogy of the Zaydi imams) of Ibn al-Djalal 
(MS Ambrosiana 68/1); (b) theological and 
juridical works: (5) I‘lam al-muwa@li bi-kalam 
sadatihi al-a‘lam al-mawali (MS Br. Mus. Suppl. 
217/2); (6) Taysiy (Tafsir) al-Shari‘a (MS Br. Mus. 
Suppl. 217/1); (7) al-Riydd al-nadiyya fi anna 
‘L-firka al-nadjva hum al-Zaydiyya; (8) al-Mawdazin 
al-vadjiha li ’l-barahin al-sahiha, commentary on al- 
°A kida al-sahiha by the imam al-Mutawakkil Isma‘il; 
(9) Madjalis al-tafhim; (10) al-Wadjh al-awdjah fi 
hukm al-zawdj alladhi dayya‘ al-zawdja; (11) Madjaz 
man avad al-hakika min murdd al-hakika; (12) al- 
Hadiyya tla man yuhibb wa ’l-hidiya ila man 
yuhabb; (13) al-Djawab al-shafi li ’l-sada ila ‘Abd 
al-°A 2iz al-Damadi; (14) Tadhkivat al-kulib allati fi 
‘L-sudiy fi haydt al-adjsam allati fi ’l-kubur; (15) 
Rasa?il on various subjects; (c) works of Kur?anic 
exegesis, such as (16) Bughyat al-talib wa-stiluh fi 
sabab “innama Waliyyukum Allah wa-Rastluh” 
(Kur’an, V, 60); (d) philological works, such as 
(17) Hashiya ‘ald lafz al-azhar; (e) poetry: (18) 
Diwan, consisting of poems of a mainly religious 
character, some fragments of which are contained 
in his biography, while several others are cited in the 
Matla‘ al-budir. 
Bibliography: Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar, i, 
220; ShawkAni, al-Bady al-tali‘, Cairo 1348, i, 59-61, 
n. 36; E. Griffini, Lista det manoscritti arabi nuovo 
fondo della Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano, in 
RSO, iv, 1046-8. (R. Traini) 


IBN ABI ’:-SADJ [see MUHAMMAD B. ABI 
"L-SADJ]. 

IBN ABI ’L-SAKR [see MUHAMMAD B. ‘ALi B. 
SUMAR]. 


IBN ABI ’L-SALT [see uMAYyYa B. ABI ’L-~SALT]. 
IBN ABI ’L-SAMH [see MALIK B. ABI ’L-SAMH]. 
IBN ABI SARH [see ‘app ALLAH B. SA‘D). 

IBN ABI SHANAB (in Algerian dialect BEN- 
SuHNeEB and officially in French BEN CHENEB) 
MUHAMMAD B. AL-‘ARABI, Algerian teacher and 
Arabist, born at Takbu, near Médéa (Algeria) on 
1o Radjab 1286/26 October 1869 and died at Algiers 
on 27 Sha‘ban 1347/5 February 1929. 

Some of his ancestors, who were natives of Bursa, 
were Officers in the Turkish army stationed in Egypt, 
and at least one of them settled in Algeria. His 
grandfather, retired from the Turkish army, died 
at Médéa during the siege of this town (May-June 
1840) by the amir Abdelkader (‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Djaza7iri (q.v.]). His father was a small farmer on the 
outskirts of Médéa and his mother, a Bashtarzi, was 
also of Turkish descent. 

He was educated for a short time at the Kur?anic 
school, then at the Ecole Francaise, next at the 
Collége de Médéa (now the Lycée Ben Cheneb) and 
finally, for a year, at the teacher’s training college at 
Bouzaréa near Algiers; in 1888, at the age of 19, he 
became a teacher at Tamdjaret, in the douar of 
Wamri, in the mixed commune of Djendel, 30 
kilometres from Médéa. Four years later he was 
transferred to the Fatah school at Algiers; there he 
remained for six years, which were to be decisive in 
his development and his career. While teaching 
French to the Muslim children of the casba, he was 
himself attending lectures in the lycée, in the mosques 
and in the Fcole des Lettres, as well as receiving 
private lessons. His teachers were the skaykh ‘Abd 
al-Halim b. Smiaya, a rabbi of Algiers, Ben Sedira, 
Cat, Fagnan, and René Basset. He studied also on 
the one hand Arabic rhetoric, formal logic, theology, 
hadith, genealogy and Hebrew, and on the other, a 
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little Latin, Spanish, German, Persian and Turkish. 
He passed successfully the first part of the bacca- 
lauréat and the brevet and the diploma in Arabic of 
the Ecole des Lettres of Algiers. Having caught 
smallpox, he was prevented from taking the second 
part of the baccalauréat. With these qualifications, 
however, he was appointed as a replacement for a 
year for his master Ben Sedira at the Ecole des 
Lettres. 

On 22 May 1898, at the age of 29, he was appointed 
a teacher at the madrasa at Constantine and taught, 
for the first time, in Arabic nahw, sarf, adab, fikh, 
to students little younger than himself. He remained 
at Constantine for less than three years, and his 
memories of it were not happy. 

On 20 April 1901 he was transferred to the madrasa 
at Algiers, where he remained until 1926. In 1903, 
he was appointed to run simultaneously at the 
Ecole des Lettres a course on Arabic prosody, and 
courses in the translation of legal documents and in 
colloquial Arabic. In 1904, he agreed to give in 
addition a course in hadith, based on the collection 
of al-BukhAri, at })j4mi‘ Safir in the Casba of Algiers. 

When in 1908 the University of Algiers was 
created, Ibn Abi Shanab was appointed to lecture in 
the Faculté des Lettres, while retaining his chair at 
the madrasa. It was at this time that he showed his 
abilities both as a teacher and in research. His 
excellent teaching gained him the attention and the 
veneration of an audience which increased daily. He 
published books and articles in increasing numbers. 
He travelled occasionally, notably to Oran and 
Constantine and to Tunisia and Morocco, presiding 
over boards of examiners, taking part in scientific 
congresses and discussions. He was in touch with 
many orientalists outside Algeria and corresponded 
with Codera and Miguel Asin Palacios in Spain, 
with E. Griffini in Italy, with Krachkovsky in Russia, 
with Ahmad Taymir in Egypt, with Hasan Husni 
‘Abd al-Wahbhab in Tunisia, with the members of 
the Arab Academy at Damascus, and with many 
‘ulama@? in Morocco and elsewhere. 

His scholarship was recognized in 1920 by his 
election as a member of the Arab Academy at 
Damascus and, in 1922, the award of the degree of 
Docteur és lettres d’Etat by the University of 
Algiers. In 1924, he was appointed professor in the 
Faculté des Lettres of the University of Algiers, 
succeeding to the chair of Arabic language and litera- 
ture left vacant by René Basset. In July 1928 he 
represented Algiers University at the 17th Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Oxford. 

Such a career, rare even in France and elsewhere, 
was without precedent in Algeria, and even until the 
present there has been none to equal it. The man who 
achieved it was exceptional, endowed with a robust 
constitution and an inflexible will, which made him 
a tireless worker and a patient, stubborn and metho- 
dical scholar. His association with scholars like 
Fagnan and Basset had made him quick to seize the 
positive side of modern methods of work, based on 
scientific discipline, without leading him to under- 
estimate the fundamental values of his background, 
to which he remained faithfully attached, refusing 
to change his style of dress or his personal beliefs 
and adhering scrupulously to his code of behaviour 
as a Strict but enlightened Muslim. 

His scholarly works are spread over about thirty 
years. They were prolific between 1906 and 1913, 
ceased for a period during the First World War, and 
were resumed between 1918 and 1928. They cover a 
very wide field, in many disciplines: pedagogy, 
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education, Muslim law, hadith, popular poetry, 
proverbs, lexicography, grammar, poetry, metrics, 
sociology, and history. They show traces of the 
pedagogical training which he received at the Ecole 
Normale and reflect the various subjects which he 
had to teach in the madrasas, in the mosque and in 
the Faculté des Lettres. They consist, in chronolo- 
gical order, of the following: 

(1) Fr. tr. of al-Fasi (Abii Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Abd al-Kadir), al-Taysir wa ’l-tashil fi dhikr ma 
aghfalahu ’l-shaykh Khalil min akkam al-mugharasa, 
under the title: La plantation a frais communs en 
droit malékite, in Rev. algérienne, tunisienne et maro- 
caine de droit et de législation, Algiers 1895, 13 pages; 
(2) edition and Fr, tr. of am anonymous treatise 
entitled Khatima fi riyddat al-sibyan wa-ta>dibihim 
wa-talimihim wa-ma yalik bi-dhdliku, under the 
title Notions de pédagogie musulmane, in RAfr., 
1897, 267-85; (3) Itinéraire de Tlemcen a la Mekke par 
Ben Msdyeb, poete populaire tlemcénien du XVIII®¢ s., 
text and Fr. tr. in RAfr., xliv (1900), 261-82; (4) 
Fr. tr. of a ‘Treatise on the education of children’ 
by al-Ghazali (publ. Tunis 1314/1898), in R.Afr., 
Ig01, 101-10; (5) Proverbes arabes de V’Algérie et du 
Maghreb, 3 vols., Paris 1904; (6) De la transmission 
du recueil de traditions de Bokhary aux habitants 
@’Alger, in Rec. de mém. et de textes publiés par les 
professeurs de VEcole des Lettres et des Médersas 
@’ Algérie, Algiers 1905, 99-116; (7) Revue des ouvrages 
arabes édités ou publiés par les Musulmans en 1322 
et 1323 (1904-1905), in RAfr., 1906, 261-96; (8) Notice 
sur un manuscrit du V° s. de Vhégive intitulé “Kitab 
Tabaqat ‘Ulama Ifriqiya”, in JA, 1906, 343-60; 
(9) Etude sur les personnages mentionnés dans V’idjdza 
du cheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Fdsi, in Actes du XIV* 
Congrés int. des Orientalistes, Paris 1907, iv, 168-560 
(360 scholars) ; (10) La guerre de Crimée et les Algériens, 
poéme populaire de Muhammad b. Ismail (poéte 
algérois, 1820-1870), in RAfr., 1907, 162-222; (11) 
De Vorigine du mot chéchia, in RAfr., 1907, 55-6; 
(12) edition of Kutrub, Muthallathat ‘allamat al-anam, 
kamis al-balagha wa-nibras al-afham, Algiers 1907 
(cf. Brockelmann, S I, 161); (13) La vie civile musul- 
mane a Alger, in Revue Indigeéne, xvii (1907), 331, 
xix, 408, xxi, 11, xxii, 57 and in Annales de V'I.E.0., 
B.S. i (1964), 7-38, under the title La vie civile musul- 
mane @ Alger vers 1900; (14) Notice sur deux ms. 
relatifs aux chérifs de la zaouia de Tamaslihat, in 
RAfr., 1908, 105-14; (15) De la condition de la femme 
d@aprés le Coran et la Souna (sic), in Revue Indigéne, 
xxv (1908), 173-7, xxvi, 208-14; (16) edition and 
Fr. tr. of Ibn Maryam, al-Bustdn, Algiers 1908, 
2 vols.; (17) edition of al-Warthilani, Rikla, Algiers 
1908; (18) edition of Abi Sa‘id al-Sisi, Nazm al- 
mumtt® fi sharh al-mukni‘, Algiers 1908; (19) Du 
mariage des musulmans et non-musulmans, in Archives 
marocaines, Xv (1909), 55-79; (20) Catalogue des 
manuscrits arabes de la Grande Mosquée d’Alger, 
Algiers 1909; (21) edition of Firiizabadi, Takbir 
al-muwashshin fi ’l-taSbir (var. fi ma yukal) bi ’l-sin 
wa ’l-shin (list of Arabic words which may be spelt 
either with s or sk), Algiers 1909; (22) edition of 
Madjmi‘ al-fawa1d min manzim al-muthallathat 
wa ’l-shawarid, Algiers 1909; (23) edition of Kharaid 
al-‘ukid fi faraid al-kuyad (on the three possible 
vocalizations of words containing the same conso- 
nants), Algiers 1909; (24) edition of Ghubrini, 
‘Unwan al-dirdya, Algiers 1910; (25) edition of Kadi 
‘Iyad, extracts from Tarbib al-madarik wa-takrib 
al-masadlik li-ma‘rifat a‘lam madhhab Malik, in 
Centenario della nascita di Michele Amari, Palermo 
1910, i, 251-76; (26) edition and Fr. tr. of a “‘Poem in 
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honour of the Prophet”, by Umm Ha§ani, in RAfr, 
Ig10, 182-90; (27) edition and Fr. version of Burhan 
al-Din Abi Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Dija‘bari (640-732/ 
1242-1332), Tadmith al-tadhkir fi ’l-ta’mth wa-'l- 
tadhkir, under the title Poéme didactique sur le féminin, 
273 verses in the kdmil metre, in ZA, xxvi (1911), 
359-81; (28) Kalimat ‘ilmiyya ‘Sarabiyya, from the 
Egyptian newspaper al-Mandar, Fr. tr. in al-Takwim 
al-Djaz@ iri, 1911, 129-47; (29) ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. 
Ahmad al-Fidjidji, Rawdat al-Sulwan, in al-Takwim 
al-Djazairi, 1911, 71-94; (30) Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. ‘fsA b. Muhammad b. Asbagh, known 
as Ibn al-Munasif, al-Urdjuza al-alfiyya, or al- 
Mudhahhaba, in al-Takwim al-Djaza@iri, 1912, 71-122; 
(31) Observations sur Vemploi du mot “‘tellis’; son 
origine, in RAfr., 1912, 566-70; (32) Nazra idjmaliyya 
fi ta’rvikh madinat al-Djaza>i7, in al-Takwim al-Djaza?- 
tri, 1912, 188-94, 1913, 129-32, and in ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Djilali, Dhikrd ..., 55-61; (33) Btina, in 
al-Takwim al-Djaz@iri, 1913, 81-6, and in ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Djilali, op. cit., 62-7; (34) al-Bini 
(Mub. b. Ahmad b. Kasim b. Muh. al-Sasil, al-Alfiyya 
al-sughra or al-Durra al-masina fi ‘ulamda? wa- 
sulaha? Bina, in al-Takwim al-Djaz@iri, 1913, 
87-128; (35) La préface d’Ibn al-Abbar a sa Takmilat 
al-sila, Arabic text, Fr. tr. and notes, in RA/jr., 
1918, 306-35; (36) Sources musulmanes dans la 
“Divine Comédie’”’, in RAfr., 1919, 483-93; (37) (with 
A. Bel), edition of the first part of Ibn al-SAbbar’s 
Takmilat al-Sila, Algiers 1920, XXII and 468 pp.; 
(38) edition and Fr. tr. with notes of Abu ’I-SArab and 
al-Khushani, Classes des savants de l'Ifrikiya, 
Algiers 1915, Ar. text, 300 pp.; Fr. tr., Paris 1920, 
2 vols., 416 pp.; (39) Liste des abréviations employées 
par les auteurs arabes, in RAfr., 1920, 134-8; (40) 
(with E, Lévi-Provengal), Essai de répertoire chrono- 
logique des éditions de Fés, in RAfr., 1920, 158-73, 
1921, 275-90, 1922, 171-85, 333-47; (41) edition of 
al- Dhakhira al-saniyya fi ta?rikh al-dawla al-Mari- 
myya, in Bull. de corresp. africaine, lwvii, 236 ff., 
and Algiers 1921, 235 pp.; (42) Mots turks et persans 
conservés dans le parlé d’ Alger, Algiers 1922, 87 pp.; 
(43) Abu Dolama, poéte bouffon de la cour des premiers 
califes abbasides, Algiers 1922; (44) La préface d’Ibn 
al-‘Abbar 4 sa Takmilat al-Sila, in RAfr., 1922, 163-4; 
(45) Notes chronologiques principalement sur la conquéte 
de Espagne par les Chrétiens, in Mélanges René 
Basset, Paris 1923, i, 69-77; (46) revised and corrected 
edition of B. Ben Sedira, Dictionnaire d’arabe parle, 
Algiers 1925; (47) edition of ‘Alkama b. ‘Abada, 
Diwan, with the commentary of al-A‘lam al-Shan- 
tamari, Algiers 1925; (48) edition of ‘Urwa b. al-Ward, 
Diwan, with the commentary of Ibn al-Sikkit, in 
Biblioteca arabica, ii, Algiers 1926; (49) Du nombre 
trots chez les Arabes, in RAfr., 1926, 105-78; (50) 
Tuhfat al-adab fi mizadn ashGr al-‘arab, 1 Algiers 1906, 
2 Algiers 1928, ® Paris 1954, one vol., 112 pp.; (51) 
edition of al-Zadjdjadji, al-Gomal, } Algiers 1927, 
2 Paris 1957; (52) La Farisiya ou les débuts de la 
dynastie hafside par Ibn Qonfod de Constantine, in 
Hespéris, 1928, 37-49; (53) Ibn Khatima, poéte arabe 
@ Espagne du VIII¢ s, de Vhégive, communication to 
the 17th Int. Congress of Orientalists, Oxford 1928, 
published in al-Shihab, the journal of the Association 
of reformist ‘Ulama? of Algeria, Constantine 1928, 
and (first part) in ‘Abd al-RahmAn al-Djilali, op. cit., 
67-9; (54) Quelques adages algériens, in Memorial 
Henri Basset, Paris 1928, i, 43-68; (55) Ra’y gharib 
fi'l-Kuran mansab li ’l-Djahiz, communication read 
to the Congrés de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Marocaines, Rabat 1928, published in ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Djilali, op. cit., 50-4; (56) Nagra idjma- 
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liyya fi ‘l-lugha al-sdmiyya, in Ifrikiya, 1928, 
and in ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djilali, op. ctt., 45-50; 
(57) posthumous revised and corrected edition of 
M. Beaussier’s Dictionnaire, Algiers 1931, Paris 1958. 

In addition to these works: (a) 63 articles in EJ?: 
ro in vol. i, 42 in vol. ii, 12 in vol. iti and one in 
vol. iv; 49 of these are biographies of writers, the 
majority of them Maghribi, 13 are short notes on 
Arabic prosody, and one is a summary of the history 
of ‘Ashir; (b) three brief notes published in the 
RAAD, 1927, 224 (Ghazzali aw Ghazali); 1928, 690 
(Idah wa-’stidah); 1929 (al-Djaza@ir); (c) various 
works in verse and in rhymed prose for Arab readers 
and reproduced from drafts by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Djilali, op. cit., 35 ff. It seems that Ibn Abi 
Shanab’s poetry was written when he was between 
30 and 40. His longest poem consists of 58 verses 
and its aim is to encourage the Algerians to educate 
themselves; another, of 21 verses, is in honour of 
René Basset. And finally it was in his private letters, 
addressed to educated Arab correspondents, that 
Ibn Abi Shanab felt himself obliged to conform to 
the old, but still admired, custom of writing in sad¢j‘ 
(rhymed prose). 

His work thus consisted on the one hand of the 
editing of Arabic texts, often with a French trans- 
lation and notes, and on the other of original studies 
in French in the style of the Arabists of the time but 
relatively brief, works in Arabic being the exception. 
He was clearly inspired in his preferences and guided 
in his choice of subject by the wish to make known, 
or to save from oblivion, the cultural heritage first 
of Algeria and then of the Muslim West. 

Bibliography: obituaries and notices in 
al-Nadjah, Arabic weekly published in Constantine, 
nos. 722, 723, April 1929; RAfr., 1er semestre, 

1929 (P. Martino and G. Margais) ; JA, ccxiv (1929), 

359-64 (A. Bel); al-Muktajaf, 1 Nov. 1929, 420-7; 

Safha madjida min hal al-adab wa-’l ‘ilm fi ’l- 

Diaxza?iv, al-duktur Abu (sic) Shanab, by Muhammad 

al-Sa‘id al-Zahiri, reprinted by ‘Abd al-Rahman 

al-Djilali, Dhikra . .., 79-89; al-Shthab, journal of 
the Association of the SUlamda? of Algeria, v/1-2-3 

(1347/1929); RAAD, iii (April 1930), x, 238-40 

(short autobiographical note); ‘Abd al-Rahman 

al-Djilali, Dhikra 'l-duktir Muh. b. Abi Shanab, 

Algiers 1352/1933; Université a’ Alger-Cinquante- 

naire, 1999-1959, Algiers 1959, 146; F. E. Boustany, 

D@ivat al-ma‘arif, Beirut 1958, 295; Sa‘d al-Din 

b. Abi Shanab, al-Nahda al-‘arabiyya bi ’l-Diazawv 

fi ’l-nisf al-awwal min al-karn al-rabi* ‘ashar li 

‘l-hidjra, in Djdmi‘at al-Djaza@?ir, Madjallat 

kulliyyat al-addab, no. 1, 1964, 55 ff. 

(M. Hapj-Sapox) 

IBN ABI’L-SHAWARIB, name of the members 
of a family, the Bani Abi ’l-Shawarib, which played 
an important réle during the 3rd/gth and the begin- 
ning of the 4th/roth centuries and provided the 
Muslim empire, which was at that time in a state of 
political disintegration but relatively stable doc- 
trinally, with a succession of traditionists, jurists and 
tadis. The family was of authentically noble Kurayshi 
descent, descended from ‘Attab b. Asid [q.v.]. It was 
of Umayyad origin and ‘Uthmani inclination (on 
‘Uthmanism in the 3rd/gth century, see Ch. Pellat, 
Milieu, 188; see also Arabica, iii/3 (1956), 312). The 
family could enter upon the political scene only when 
the caliphate, with al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61), 
renounced its Mu‘tazili and even pro-Shi‘i period 
and renewed its link with the Arab and Muslim 
past in its Sunni form. The social rise of the Bani 
Abi ’l-Shawidrib seems to have been one of the 


minor episodes which mark the reconciliation of 
the SAbbfsid caliphate with Sunnism, a reconcil- 
iation which was itself the prelude to the esta- 
blishment of an equilibrium, achieved with diffi- 
culty, between the civil and religious powers and 
the formation of an official creed. In the history of 
this evolution there appear several persons named 
Ibn Abi ’l-Shawarib, at first traditionists and, 
increasingly, jurists and ka@gis. They are: 

(1) Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 244/858). 
(2) His son, Hasan b. Muhammad, adi from 250 to 
261/864-74. (3) ‘Ali b. Muhammad, who succeeded 
nis brother Hasan on 1 Shawwal 261/9 July 875; 
according to al-Tabari, iii, 1908, this was also the year 
of his death, but Ibn al-Athir (vii, 334), followed by 
Massignon, makes him die in 283. Both al-Tabari and 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi report that he remained in 
office for only six months. (4) ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali, 
kad@i from 296 to 310/908-13. According to Ibn al- 
Dijawzi (Muntazam, i, 97, followed by Sourdel, 
Viztrat, 401), he was replaced in 298 by his son 
Muhammad, who is, however, not mentioned by the 
other historians (cf. ‘Arib, Tabari continuatus, 39). 
(5) Husayn b. ‘Abd Allah, appointed kddi in 317/923 
(‘Arib, 13); the date at which he ceased to hold office 
is uncertain, as is the date of his death. ‘Arib, 120, 
seems to imply that he was still ka@di in 320/932, but 
there is some doubt about this. 

The first of these, Muhammad, was mainly a 
traditionist, who, well versed in both Kur7anic 
exegesis (he was the transmitter of Yazid b. Zuray‘) 
and in mystic hadith, continued Aba ‘Asim al- 
‘Abbad4ni (apud al-Kushayri, Risdla, ch. Rida). He 
preserved the same strict principles adhered to by 
the ‘“‘people of the Sunna’”’ at the time when the 
latter were no longer in power: he advised his children 
to hold themselves aloof from public affairs. On the 
other hand his activities, devoted almost entirely to 
hadith, brought him into contact with men like 
al-Baghawi, al-Baghandi, Ibn Abi 'l-Dunya [g.v.], 
al-Tabari, 7.c., the most eminent transmitters of the 
second half of the 3rd/gth century. Having contented 
himself with being an esteemed traditionist, he ended 
his days in his native town of Basra. 

Very different was the career of his son Hasan, 
who, with his father, was the most distinguished 
member of the Banu ’I-Shawarib. At first, being the 
loyal servant of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, he was sent 
by this ruler on a mission to the Byzantine frontier. 
After the assassination of this caliph, he was out of 
favour under al-Musta‘in (248-51/862-6), who 
deprived him of his office as official counsellor in 250. 
With the accession of al-Mu‘tazz, in 251/866, Hasan’s 
fortunes were restored; it was now the turn of the 
Zaydis, Djahmis or Rafidis to be excluded from 
the judiciary. The subsequent rulers, al-Muhradi and 
al-Mu‘tamid, retained their confidence in Hasan. 
On his death, his office was entrusted to his brother 
‘Ali who, according to the most reliable source, held 
office for no longer than six months. 

From then on the family no longer has a place 
among the traditionists, but so far as its political 
fortunes were concerned this was merely a temporary 
eclipse. Soon, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali was able to play a 
political réle. He refused, on the death of al-Muktafi, 
to let himself be persuaded by the supporters of Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, who had perhaps thought of him because 
of the loyalty which his uncle Hasan had shown to 
al-Mu‘tazz. This prudence was soon rewarded by 
al-Muktadir, who entrusted him with the judgeship 
of West Baghdad, a sort of perquisite which reverted 
at intervals to the family of the Bani Abi’]-Shawarib. 
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“Abd Allah b. ‘Ali (unless it was his son Muhammad 
--see above) seems to have performed his office in 
a way which was very profitable to his own interests. 
Under al-Muktadir, a heavy tax was imposed on him 
by the vizier Ibn Thawaba. He seems on this occasion 
to have had connexions with the al-Madhara’i family 
of financiers in Egypt. 

His son Husayn, the last of the Bani Abi ’1-Sha- 
warib to play a part in history, took up again the 
traditional office of his family at the end of the reign 
of al-Muktadir. Observing the prudence and impart- 
iality traditional in his family, he witnessed important 
events in public life, for which when necessary he was 
competent to draw up documents. He directed the 
funeral of the caliph al-Muktadir, who was killed in 
battle. It is not certain whether he was kadi after 
317. He may have held office at the same time as the 
famous Maliki kadi Abi ‘Amar (H. Bowen, ‘Ali b. 
‘fsa, the good vizier, 119), whose jurisdiction is said 
to have been limited to the western bank of the Tigris. 
This may have been the revenge of Abi ‘Umar, who 
had been in disgrace for precisely the period that 
‘Abd Allah was in office, from 296-300 (Muntazam, 
vi, 247), and who had been able to recover his post, 
in 301, only thanks to the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa. 

The rivalries between families of semi-hereditary 
kadis (Ibn Abi ’l-Shawarib, 4 and 5, against Aba 
“Umar and his son ‘Umar; see Mantazam, vi, 305) 
were probably reinforced by doctrinal disagreements 
and by struggles between clans within the palace of 
the caliph. It seems that the Bani Abi ’l-Shawarib 
became Hanafis in ‘Irak in spite of their Meccan 
origins (their ancestor was to be referred to, rather 
disparagingly, as madhhab ahl al-‘Irak). The vizier 
SAli b. ‘Isa, as a Shafi‘i, may have preferred to have 
a Maliki at the head of the judiciary, and there may 
have been a similar reason, in about 317/929, for the 
dismissal of Husayn, at the time when, as a result of 
an unsuccessful coup d’ état by al-Kahir, al-Muktadir’s 
policy was taking a different direction. The arrival 
of the Biyids did nothing to harm the fortunes, now 
in their second century, of this family, which the 
people of Baghdad attributed, according to al- Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (v, 47) to the virtues and disinterested- 
ness of the ancestor of the dynasty, Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Malik. An Ibn Abi ’l-Shawarib (al- Khatib, 
tbid.) was still chief ka@di of Baghdad during the 
reign of Djalal al-Dawla (416-35/1025-44). He was 
preceded in this post by two earlier members of the 
family, who are not mentioned in Tabakat works. The 
Bani Abi ’l-Shaw4rib provided (according to the 
same source) the Islamic judicial system with 24 
kadis of varying importance. On the whole, therefore, 
the biographies of the Bani Abi I’-Shawarib are to be 
seen against the still rather confused background of 
the doctrinal history of Baghdad. 

Bibliography: L. Massignon, Opera minora, 

i, 259-99; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 

v, 47; Sam‘ani, Ansab, fol. 399b. On (1): al- Khatib 

al-Baghdadi, ii, 344; ‘Askalani, Tahdhib al-Tah- 

dhib, ix, 316; on (2): Tabari, iti, 1428, 1533, 1759, 

1787, 1890; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 199, 262; al-Khatib 

al-Baghdadi, vii, 410; on (3): Tabari, iii, 1907, 

1908; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, xii, 59; on (4): SArib, 

27, 39; on (5): SArib, 131, 180, 306. (J.-C. VapET) 

IBN ABI SHAYBA, Ast Bakr ‘ABD ALLAH B. 
MUHAMMAD B. [BRAHIM (= Abii Shayba) B. SUTHMAN 
AL-‘Assi AL-K UF, ‘Iraki traditionist and histor- 
ian (159-235/775-849} who came of a family of religi- 
ous scholars; his grandfather Abi’ Shayba was already 
kadi' of Wasit, but he is described as da‘%tf (Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisén al-Mizan, vi, 395). Abii Bakr studied 
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at al-Rusdfa, travelled “in search of learning’ 
and died at Kifa after having resided at Baghdad. 
He had many pupils, among them Ibn MAadja [g.v.], 
and wrote several works, which are listed in the 
Fihrist: K. al-Ta’rikh, K. al-Fitan, K. Siffin, K. al- 
Diamal, K. al-Futéh in the field of history; K. al- 
Sunan fi ’l-fikh, K. al-Tafsir, K. al-Musnad; the 
last, curiously known also as K. al-Musannaf, 
exists in many manuscripts (see Brockelmann, SI, 
215; in SI, 260 there is mentioned a Radd ‘ala Abi 
Hanifa, printed at Delhi in 1333 with a translation 
in Urdu), and parts of its five volumes have been 
printed in Multan. This work had a particular 
success in the Maghrib and in Muslim Spain, where 
Baki b. Malzhlad [g.v.] himself gave an exposition of 
it on his return from the east, to the great anger of 
the mufti of Cordova Asbagh b. Khalil (see E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 477-8) and where it 
remained in use as a textbook for the ‘ulama? (see 
Ibn kKhayr al-Ishbili, Fakrasa, 131-3; al-Ru‘ayni, 
Barnamadj, 44). In the Maghrib the number of the 
canonical collections of hadiths had been increased 
from six to ten: al-Bukhari, Muslim, Malik, Abt 
Dawid, al-Nasa7i, al-Bazzar, al-Darakutni, al- 
Bayhaki, Ibn Abi Shayba, probably by the early 
Almohads, and in any case before 621/1225, the date 
at which al-Marrakushi (al-Mu‘djib, Cairo 1949, 279) 
relates that Abii Yisuf Ya‘kiib gave orders that 
there should be extracted from al-Musannafat al- 
‘ashara the hadiths on prayer and everything con- 
nected with it, in order to put an end to the supremacy 
of the Maliki madhhab (cf. I. Goldziher, Muh. St., 
ii, 265). 

Abia Bakr’s brother, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Uthm4n, was 
also a traditionist; he compiled a K. al-Sunan fi 
*L-fikh, a K. al-Tafsir, a K. al-‘Ayn and a K., al- 
Musnad. He was born in 156/773 and died in 237 or 
239/851 or 853. 

‘Uthm4n’s son, Abi Dja‘far Muhammad, died at 
Baghdad in 297/909, after also compiling a K. al- 
Sunan fi ’l-fikh and a History of traditionists. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned: Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 288; Mas‘idi, Murtdj, 

vii, 211; Fthrist, 229 (Cairo ed., 320); Tusi, 

Fihrist, 183, 185; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta°rikh 

Baghdad, x, 66-71; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 

ii, 19; idem, Mizan al-i‘tidal, ii, 71; Ibn al- 

Kaysarani, Diam‘, i, 259; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 

ii, 85; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, vi, 2; al-Andalus, 

xix/t (1954), § 17; Brockelmann, SI, 215, 260; 

F. Bustani, Da?irat al-ma‘arif, ii, 314. 

(Cu, PELLAT) 

IBN ABI TAHIR TJAYFOR, Asvu °L-Fapi 
AumaD, Baghdadi littérateur and historian. 
Born in 204/819-20 into a family of Persian origin, he 
started out as a teacher and eventually took up 
tesidence in the bookmen’s bazaar in the Eastern 
quarter of Baghdad, embarking upon a literary career 
which brought him into contact with many of the 
outstanding littérateurs and high government offi- 
cials of his time and resulted in the composition of 
about fifty works. He was also a poet whose verses 
provoked criticism—deserved or undeserved— in 
some quarters. Among other things, he wrote works 
in the firstenspiegel tradition as well as on horseman- 
ship and hunting, but above all, he wrote works of 
literary criticism, anecdotes, and other literary, 
mainly poetical subjects, including a series of anthol- 
ogies of the work of individual poets. He is partic- 
ularly famous for his History of Baghdad which he 
continued down to the reign of al-Muhtadi. Only 
the section dealing with the caliphate of al-Ma’min 
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is preserved and was edited, together with a German 
translation, by H. Keller (Leipzig 1908; ed. ‘Izzat 
al-‘Attar al-Husayni, Cairo 1368/1949). As far as we 
can judge, the work is a pioneering and highly 
successful effort in the field of political local historio- 
graphy, leaning heavily toward literary and cul- 
tural matters. Its importance as a source is assured 
by its early date, its use of documents and sources 
now lost, and its author’s sense for the interesting 
detail. Ibn Abi Tahir’s treatment agrees widely 
with that of the later Tabari, Numerous quotations 
in his name in the A ghani show much agreement 
with the material found in the surviving section of 
the History of Baghdad, though they may also be 
related to the monographs he wrote on various poets 
(cf. also, for instance, A ghani®, iii, 201, as possibly 
to be connected with his Akhbar al-mutazarrifat). 
Ibn Abi T4dhir’s only other surviving work is the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth parts of his large 
literary anthology, Kitab al-Manthir wa-’l-manzim; 
the section dealing with clever remarks of women 
was published by A. al-Alfi in Cairo, 1326/1908, and 
some excerpts were also published by M. Kurd ‘Ali, 
Ras@il al-bulagha?, Cairo 1331/1913, 115 ff. The 
work was among the sources used by Abi Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi in his Basa@ir (Cairo 1373/1953, 6). His 
wide circle of acquaintances helped Ibn Abi Tahir 
to obtain much of the information that went into 
his books, but in the highly competitive literary life 
of Baghdad he did not fail also to make prominent 
enemies, such as the poet al-Buhturi (cf., for in- 
stance, al-Sili, Akhbar al-Bukturi, ed. S. al-Ashtar, 
Damascus 1378/1958, 78, 112, 131 f.). Ibn Abi Tahir 
died in the night Tuesday-Wednesday, 27-8 Dju- 
mada I 280/14-15 March 893. 

His son, Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Ubayd Allah, followed 
in his footsteps and became a highly respected but 
much less productive man of letters. He continued 
his father’s History of Baghdad, adding the history 
of the reigns of the caliphs from al-Mu‘tamid to al- 
Muktadir. He died during al-Muktadir’s caliphate, 
in 313/925-26. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al- 
shuSara?, Cairo 1375/1956, 416 f.; Mas‘adi, Murad, 
viii, 209; Fihrist, 146 f. (cf. also 125, 308); al-Mar- 
zubani, Muwaskshah, Cairo 1343, 351; Tarikh 
Baghdad, iv, 211{., x, 348; Yakut, Udaba’, i, 152-57; 
Keller’s introduction to his edition of the History 
of Baghdad; I. Kratkovskiy, Izbr. Socineniya, vi, 
333-36; Brockelmann, I, 144, S I, 210, 236; F. 
Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, 
Leiden 1952, 386, 424; J. Lassner, in JAOS, Ixxxiii 
(1963), 460 f. For further specimens of Ibn Abi 
Tahir’s poetry, cf. Mas‘idi, Murudj, vii, 333 f.; 
al-Zadjdjadji, Amali, Cairo 1382, 110; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, ‘fkd, Cairo 1305, ii, 174, 177, iii, 144, 292 
(the last passage dealing with gifts, possibly to be 
connected with his book on the subject; however, 
stories on gifts are indicated expressly as being 
derived from the History of Baghdad and from 
the life of al-Muktafi in ‘Ubayd Allah’s continu- 
ation in al-Rashid b. al-Zubayr, al- Dhakhd@ir wa- 
*l-tuhaf, ed. S. al-Munadijdjid, Kuwait 1959, 31 f., 
51 f.); al-Marzubani, Nr al-kabas, ed. R. Sellheim, 
Wiesbaden 1964 (Bibl. Isl. 23a), 126, 323, 3393 al- 
Hatimi, al-Risa@la al-miidiha, ed. M. Y. Nadim, 
Beirut 1385/1965, 132, 161. He is cited in many 
contemporary and 4th/1oth-century works in the 
fields of philology and literature, such as Ibn 
al-Djarrah, Waraka; al-Marzubani, Muwashshah 
(where SUbayd Allah is also quoted); al-Ka§li, 
Amali; al-Tanikhi, al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda, ch. 13 
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end (quoting his Faga@il al-ward ‘ala ’l-nardjis); 

Aba Ahmad al-‘Askari, Mastin, etc. (For a ms. of 

the eleventh to thirteenth parts of the Manthur 

wa-’l-mangim, cf. K. ‘Awwad, Fihrist makhtufat 

{of the Hikma University in Baghdad], Baghdad 

1385/1966, 40 f.). (F. RoSENTHAL) 

IBN ABI TAYYP, YauyA sb. Hamip at- 
NADJDJAR AL-HaLaBI (575/1180- ca. 625-30/1228- 
33), an important Shii historian of Aleppo, and 
in particular the author of a universal History, 
Ma‘dadin al-dhahab fi ta?rikh al-mulik wa ’l-khulafa? 
wa dhawt ’l-ratab, which even the Sunni writers, 
whether or not they acknowledge the fact, were 
unable to refrain from utilizing. Important extracts 
from it are to be found preserved in the History of 
Ibn al-Furat {¢.v.] and the Rawdatayn of Abii Shama 
(g.v.], dealing with the first three-quarters of the 
6th/12th century; it was known also to ‘Izz al-Din 
b. Shaddad [g.v.], among others, but with less cer- 
tainty to the other great Aleppo historian, the 
Sunni Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim [g.v.]. Ibn Abi 
Tayyi? continued his History with monographs on 
the reigns of Saladin and his son al-Zahir of Aleppo, 
with whom he seems to have lived on friendly terms. 
It is more difficult to specify the titles and contents 
of his other works, several of which are perhaps 
merely adaptations of works by earlier writers. In 
any case, none of them attained the importance of 
the Ma‘adin, which is of particular value as a history 
of northern Syria in the time of the Crusades, in 
view of the loss of the sources used (though they had 
also been drawn upon, but differently, by Kamal al- 
Din Ibn al-‘Adim) and of the Shi_i point of view of 
their general content; the Ma‘ddin also contains 
useful accounts on the subject of Egypt and, occa- 
sionally, even the Maghrib; for ‘Irak and Persia, 
Ibn Abi Tayyi? was, broadly speaking, content to 
borrow from ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani. 

Bibliography: -The only surviving bio- 
bibliography of Ibn Abi Tayyi? is that of Yakut, 
his contemporary, quoted by Safadi (MS. Siiley- 
maniye 842, fol. 30 v.), but omitted in our version 
of the Irshdd. Modern studies: Cl. Cahen, Une 
chronique chi‘ite au temps des Croisades, in Comptes- 

rendus des Séances de l’Acad. des Inscr., 19353 

H. A. R. Gibb, The sources for the history of 

Saladin, in Speculum, xxv (1950); these two 

articles may be corrected and completed by Cl. 

Cahen, La Syrie du Nord au temps des Croisades, 

Paris 1940, 55-7. (CL. CAHEN) 

IBN ABI ‘UMARA [see HaFsIDs]. 

IBN ABI USAYBI‘A, Muwarrak aL-Din ABU 
*L-SABBAS AHMAD B. AL-KASIM B. KHALIFA B. 
Ytnus at-Kuazrapji, physician and biblio- 
grapher whose patronymic probably derives from 
the fact that one of his ancestors had a deformed hand. 
He belonged to a family of physicians and was born 
in Damascus, after 590/1194. He studied under the 
principal teachers of his time, notably Ibn al-Baytar 
{g.v.], who taught him botany; with his father (d. 
649/1251) and al-Rahbi (d. 631/1233) he studied 
medicine, which he practised in the Niri hospital 
in Damascus and the NAsiri hospital in Cairo, and 
then (634/1236) entered the service of the amir ‘Izz 
al-Din Aybak al-Mu‘azzami at Sarkhad, where he 
died in 668/1270. 

He wrote various works on medicine which are 
now lost, but which are mentioned incidentally in 
his ‘Uyién or by his biographers; among them are: 
Isabat al-munadjdjimin, al-Tadjarib wa ’l-fawaid, 
Hikayat al-atibba? fi “iladjat al-adwa? and Ma‘alim 
al-umam. He is also the author of numerous poems; 
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but he owes his fame to his ‘U yin al-anba? fi fabakat 
al-afibba?, a collection of 380 biographies which are 
of inestimable value for the history of Arabic science, 
in spite of a number of confusions, some long series 
of verses which have nothing to do with the main 
theme, and the one-sidedness of the choice of subjects: 
he provides no mention of persons such as Ibn Nafis, 
who, like him, was a pupil of Ibn al-Dakhwar (d. 
circa 628/1230), but whom he disliked. He based his 
work on the bibliographical productions of his pre- 
decessors (Ibn Djuldjul for example), and a compa- 
rison between their texts and that of Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a shows how he either copies them, very 
often literally, or summarizes them, and how this 
mass of raw material was amplified by successive 
additions; the biographies are arranged by country 
and by generation (fabakat). The work appeared in 
two redactions: a major and a minor. The latter was 
completed in 640/1242 and, with the addition of new 
material drawn in part from the Ta?vtkh al-hukama? 
of Ibn al-Kifti, it produced the major recension 
(667/1268). From the two redactions a not very 
careful copyist produced a re-written version 
after the author’s death. The literary style of the 
‘Uytn, which contains some features of a popular 
style, has been studied by A. Miiller, who also pre- 
pared an edition of the text based on the two original 
redactions; but this work was so badly printed in 
Cairo (1299/1882) that he had to include a long list 
of corrections and to repeat the indices in a third 
volume which mainly contains the variants (bn 
abi Useibia herausgegeben von August Miiller, K6- 
nigsberg 1884). The ‘Uyuén was later published 
in several commercial editions and was reprinted 
in Beirut (Dar al-Fikr, 1955-6) without any significant 
changes. 

The importance of this text has been recognized by 
orientalists since the middle of the roth century 
(Wiistenfeld, Leclerc): a French translation of part 
of it was published by Sanguinetti (in JA, 1854-6) 
and a German translation by Hamed Waly; recently 
(Algiers 1958), H. Jahier and Abdelkader Noureddine 
have edited, translated and annotated the chapter on 
the physicians of the Muslim West. 

Bibliography: Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjum, vii, 
229. The other Arabic sources have been listed by 
Zirikli, A‘lam, i, 188-9; Nallino, ‘Ilm al-falak, 64 ff. 
(= Seritti, v, 137-44); Brockelmann, I, 326, S I, 
560; Sarton, Introduction, ii, 685; Wistenfeld, 
Arab. Aerzte, 132; Leclerc, Hist. de la méd. arabe, ii, 
187; A. Miiller, Uber Ibn abi Ogeibia und seine 
Geschichte der Aerzte, in Actes du VI¢ Congrés int. 
des Orient., ii, 259-80; idem, Uber Texte und 
Sprachgebrauch von Ibn abi UseibiSa Geschichte der 
Aerzte, in SBBayer. Ak. Phil.Kl., 1884, 853-78 

(J. VERNET) 

IBN ABI ‘UYAYNA, name of two poets of 
Basra of the 2nd/8th century. (I) Isw Asi ‘Uyayna 
the Younger or Abu ’l-Minhal Aba ‘Uyayna b. 
Muhammad b. Abi ‘Uyayna is the better known. He 
was a great-grandson of al-Muhallab and the son of 
a governor of al-Rayy under al-Mansir. Towards the 
middle of the 2nd/8th century he became known in 
Basra through his love poems addressed to Dunya, 
the pseudonym of a distant cousin, Fatima, the 
daughter of ‘Umar b. Hafs (d. 153/770), who in 
spite of promises was refused to him and married to 
an ‘Abbasid prince, ‘Is& b. Sulayman. He was living 
at Kifa in 159/775-6, then went to Djurdjan, serving 
under his cousin Khalid b. Yazid b. Hatim, with 
whom he very soon quarrelled. He was not released 
until the accession of al-Hadi in 169/785. He returned 
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to Basra and assuaged his unhappy love and his 
hatred for Khalid by writing of his native town. He 
is mentioned under al-Rashid. According to one 
tradition he was received by al-Ma?’min, according 
to another, al-Ma’min banished him for his anti- 
Mudari opinions and he did not return to ‘Irak until 
after this caliph’s death. 

From an output estimated to consist of 4,000 verses 
there have been collected up to now only 41 frag- 
ments totalling 325 verses, forming three groups: 
ghazal of Fatima, hidja? of Khalid and descriptive 
poems about Basra. His themes are love, liberty and 
nature. He is considered as one of the four born 
poets among the muwallads. 

(II) Ibn Abi ‘Uyayna the Elder or Abii Dia‘far 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi ‘Uyayna, brother 
of the above, is heard of shortly before the fall of the 
Barmakids (187/803) and particularly during the 
struggle between al-Amin and al-Ma’min. He played 
an important part in rallying Basra to the support 
of al-Ma’min in 196/812. In the same year, after the 
battle of al-Ahwaz, he came in contact with the 
general Tahir b. al-Husayn. For some time he was 
governor of Bahrayn and of the Yamama, then 
returned to Basra, where he took part in minor 
political intrigues. Later, falling out of favour with 
the general Tahir, he remained faithful to the 
‘Abbasids and hostile to the ‘Alids. He is mentioned 
again in 204/819. He survived his brother and 
probably also al-Ma?min. 

From a production as large as that of his brother, 
26 fragments have been collected, totalling 206 
verses. They consist mainly of madh, of ‘itab and of 
fakhr. He was more learned but perhaps also less 
gifted than his brother. 

A third brother, Dawid, a very minor poet, died 
young before 169/785. 

Bibliography: A. Ghédira, Deux poetes 
contemporains de BaS§ar, les fréres Ibn Abi ‘Uyayna, 
in Arabica, x, 154-87; idem, Les diwans des fréres 
Ibn Abi ‘Uyayna, in B.Et.Or., xix (1966) and bibl. 
there given. (A. Gutprra) 
IBN ABI ‘UYAYNA [see muy. B. ABI SUYAYNA], 
IBN ABI ZAMANAYN, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH 

MuHAMMAD 8. ‘ABD ALLAH B. ‘ISA AL-Murri, 
Andalusian poet and particularly jurist, born at 
Elvira in 324/936, died in the same town in 399/1009, 
The few verses of his which we have are of a some- 
what religious nature and show a rather pessimistic 
attitude and a leaning to asceticism which is ex- 
pressed in his Hayat al-kulub. However, he is princip- 
ally known as an independent Maliki jurist and 
author of several works, in particular a commentary 
on the Muwatta? of Malik, a summary of Sahnin’s 
Mudawwana, a Kitab Ahwal al-sunna and a for- 
mulary which has been used with others by Aba 
Muhammad al-Kaysi (see Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., iii, 242 n.). None of his works seems to have 
survived, 

Bibliography: Dabbi, Bughya, 160; Ibn 
Khakan, Matmah, 49; Ibn al-Faradi, no. 1666; 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘madl al-a‘lam?, 52; Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 374; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 98-9; 
Gonzalez Palencia, Literatura?, 61 and index; F. 
Bustani, Da@ivat al-ma‘arif, ii, 311; Brockelmann, 
I, 191; SII, 335. (Ep.) 
IBN ABI ZAR‘, Apu ’L-‘ABBAs AHMAD AL- 

FAsi, d. between 710 and 720/1310-20 at Fez, where 
he was imam, composed a history of Morocco en- 
titled al-Anis al-mutrib bi-rawd al-kirtas fi akhbdr 
mulik al-Maghrib wa-ta’rikh madinat Fads, a title 
often abbreviated to Rawd al-kirtas, or Kirfds. The 
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text of this important work, several times printed 
and translated, has not yet been the object of a 
critical edition. 

Texts of the Kirtds: Tornberg, Annales regum 
Mauritamae, Upsala 1843-6 (with Latin tr.); Fez, 
lithographed several times, ¢.g., 1303/1885; ed. 
(badly) Muhammad al-Hashimi al-Filali, 2 vols., 
Rabat 1355/1936: 

Translations: Dombay, Geschichte der mau- 
ritanischen Kénige, Agram 1794-7 (German); 
Moura, Historia dos soberanos mahometanos, Lisbon 
1824 (Portuguese); Tornberg (Latin; see above); 
Beaumier, Histoire des souverains du Magreb et 
Annales de la ville de Fés, Paris 1860 (French); Huici, 
Valencia 1948 (Spanish). 

Bibliography: A. Bel, Les Benou Ghdnya, 
Paris 1903, introduction; E. Lévi-Provengal, Islam 
@’Occident, Paris 1948, 33-4; E. F. Gautier, Le passé 
de VAfrique du Nord. Les siécles obscurs®, Paris 
1942, 65-79; R. Basset, Recherches bibliographiques 
sur les sources de la Salouat @l-Anfas, Algiers 1905, 
12-3; Brockelmann, II, 240-1, S II, 339; ‘Abd 
Allah Kannan (Guennoun), Jbn Abit Zar‘, in 
Mashahir ridjal al-Maghrib, no. 29, Beirut 1961. 

(H. R. Ipris) 

IBN ABI ’L-ZAWA?ID [see sULAYMAN B. YAHYA]. 

IBN ABI ZAYD at-KAYRAWANI, Asv Mu- 
HAMMAD ‘ABD ALLAH B. ABI ZAYD ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 
(310-86/922-96), head of the M4liki school of 
Kayrawa4n. He came of a family from Nafzawa and 
studied at Kayrawan, his birthplace, where his 
knowledge, his literary gifts, his piety and his wealth 
very soon earned him considerable prestige through- 
out the Muslim world. He came under the influence 
of Ash‘arism, which had a large following in 
Kayrawan at that time, and also that of mysticism, 
against whose excesses, and especially that of 
miracle-working, he fought. By teaching, delivering 
innumerable fatwas and editing numerous works, he 
set in order, systematized and above all spread 
Malikism among the people, and the triumph of 
Malikism, made final by the rupture between the 
Zirids and the Fatimids under al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, 
is due primarily to his activities and to those of his 
emulators and disciples, the most prominent of 
whom in continuing his work was al-Kabisi. Ibn Abi 
Zayd’s many and varied works include numerous 
epistles. Among the works which have been preserved 
are a summary of Islamic dogma and liturgy, al- 
‘Akida aw djumla mukhtasara min wadjib umir al- 
diyana, a kasida on the resurrection (MS Paris, Bib]. 
Nat. no. 5675), a poem in honour of the Prophet 
(MS Brit. Mus. no. 1617), a collection of traditions 
(MS Brit. Mus. ii, 888}; his famous Riséla, which he 
composed at the request of the pious al-Saba’i (d. 356/ 
966) in 327/938, before the revolt of Abii Yazid, 
when he was 17 years of age, is, in its present form, 
dedicated to his cousin Muhriz b. Khalaf (d. 413/ 
1022), who at that time was a schoolmaster and who 
later became, under the name of Sidi Mahrez, the 
patron saint of Tunis. This synopsis of Malikism, a 
work of propaganda, the counterpart of the Da‘a?im 
al-Islam of the famous Isma‘ili kag? Aba Hanifa al- 
Nu‘man, has from that time been the subject of 
continual study and commentary. It was published 
several times in Cairo, notably in 1323; text and 
partial English translation by A. D. Russell and 
Abdullah al-Mamun Suhrawardy, First steps in 
Muslim jurisprudence, London 1906; Fr. tr. by 
E. Fagnan, Paris 1914; Arabic text and Fr. tr. by 
L. Bercher, Algiers 1945, 1948, 1949. His main work, 
the summation of his knowledge, was the IKttab al- 


Nawddir wa ’l-ziyadét ‘ala ’l-Mudawwana: the 
publication and study of what remains of this 
epitome of Maliki fikk would be of great interest. 
His Mukhtasar of the Mudawwana, which was 
at first highly esteemed, was, however, soon 
eclipsed by that of al-Baradhi—i. Ibn Abi Zayd, 
who has been called ‘Malik the Younger’, ranks 
with al-Abhari among the chief exponents .of 
Malikism. He was buried in his own house and his 
mausoleum, which very soon became a place of 
pilgrimage, still exists. His son, Abd Bakr Ahmad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Abi Zayd, was appointed kadi of 
Kayrawan in 435/1043 by al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, who, 
as the result of an intrigue, had to revoke this 
appointment soon afterwards. 

Bibliography: Ibn Nadji, Ma‘alim al-iman, 
Tunis 1320, iii, 135-52; H. R. Idris, Deux juristes 
katrouanais de l’époque ziride: Ibn Abi Zayd et al- 
Qabisi, in AIEO Alger, 1954, 121-98; idem, La 
Berbérie Orientale sous les Zirides, i-ii, Paris 1962; 
Brockelmann, SI, 301-2. (H. R. Ipris) 
IBN ‘ABIDIN, patronymic which usually refers 

to two Hanafi jurisconsults who lived in Syria 
towards the end of the period of Ottoman rule. The 
first, Muhammad Amin b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
‘Abidin, born in 1198/1784 at Damascus, studied first 
Shafi‘i law and later Hanafi law, of which he became 
one of the most distinguished scholars of his time; 
he died at Damascus in 1258/1842. His best known 
work is a commentary on the Radd al-Muhtar of al- 
Haskafi (d. 1088/1677, published in Cairo in 1299 
and in Istanbul in 1307). The second, his son ‘Ala? 
al-Din b. ‘Abidin, went in 1285/1868 to Istanbul 
where he took part, under the direction of Ahmad 
Diewdet Pasha [¢.v.], in the compilation of the 
Madjalla [q.v.]. He returned three years later to 
Damascus, where he died in 1306/1888. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 196, 310 
and S II, 773-4; F. Bustani, DM, iii, 380-6. 

(Ep.) 

IBN ‘ADHARI [see 1pn ‘1pHARI]. 

IBN a.-‘ADIM, KamA aL-Din ABu ’L-KAsIM 
“Umar B. AHMAD B. HiBaTt ALLAH, historian of 
Aleppo, born there in 588/1192, died in Cairo in 
660/1262. A wealthy and prominent family of ‘Iraki 
Arab origin, the Banu ’1-‘Adim acquired property in 
and around Aleppo, and a number of them rose to 
eminence or office under the successive dynasties 
that ruled in that city. For five generations they held 
the office of kadi; the historian’s father was a chief 
kadi under Zangid and then Ayyibid rule. He him- 
self, after studies in Aleppo, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Baghdad and the Hidjaz, served in Aleppo as a 
secretary, as a kagi and later as wazir to the Ayyubid 
rulers al-Malik al-‘Aziz and al-Malik al-Nasir. As an 
official he was again able to travel extensively. In 
658/1260, when the Mongols sacked Aleppo, he fled 
to Palestine, and thence to Egypt. Hiilekii invited 
him to return to Syria as chief ka@di, and the Mongol 
withdrawal enabled him to revisit Aleppo, but, 
finding it in ruins, he returned to Egypt where he died. 

Ibn al-‘Adim is credited with a number of writings, 
some of them extant, of which the most important 
are his two historical works on Aleppo. The earlier 
and more extensive is the Bughyat al-falab fi ta°rikh 
Halab, a biographical dictionary in alphabetical 
order of men connected with Aleppo. Ten volumes 
survive in manuscript in Istanbul, additional manu- 
scripts in Paris and Mosul. In these biographies Ibn 
al-‘Adim uses oral information, documents, and a 
great number of manuscript sources which are 
meticulously cited and for the most part lost. The 
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work is thus a major source of historiographical as 
well as historical information. Some extracts were 
published and translated by Barbier de Meynard in 
the Recueil des historiens des Croisades (RHC. Or., iii 
(1884), 695-732); the Istanbul manuscripts have been 
described, used, excerpted and summarized by 
Sauvaget, Cahen, Dahan, Lewis and Sevim, but the 
work as a whole still awaits an editor. 

Ibn al-‘Adim’s second historical book is the 
Zubdat al-halab fi ta°vikh Halab, a much briefer work 
giving the history of the city in chronological 
sequence, without much citation of sources, from 
early times to 641/1243. The Paris manuscript has for 
long been known to Western scholars, especially to 
historians of the Crusades, and was frequently cited 
or excerpted. Some passages were published and 
translated by Barbier de Meynard in RHC. Or., iii 
(1884), 578-690, and others translated—not very 
well—by E. Blochet in ROL, iii-vi (1895-98). A 
critical edition was finally undertaken by Sami 
Dahan (Zubdat al-halab, i (1-457/622-1064), Damascus 
1951; ii (457-569/1064-1173), Damascus 1954; third 
and last volume in preparation in 1968). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I 332; S I 568-9; 
Yakut, Udaba?, vi, 18-46 (including excerpts from 
his history of his own family); Sami Dahan, apud 
B. Lewis and P. M. Holt, Historians of the Middle 
East, London 1962, 111-3 and index; idem, 
introduction (in Arabic) to vol. i of his edition of 
the Zubdat al-halab, Damascus 1951; idem, 
Bughyat al-talab Woni ’l-‘Adim, in Annales arché- 
ologiques de Syrie, if2 (1951), 207-25; J. Sauvaget, 
Extraits du “Bugyat aft-Talab” ..., in REI, vii 
(1933), 393-409; Cl. Cahen, Les chroniques arabes 

.., in REI, x (1936) 359; M. Canard, Quelques 
observations sur l’introduction géographique de la 
Bughyat at’-talab de Kamél ad-din ibn al-‘Adim 
@Alep, in AIEO, xv (1957), 41-53; Ali Sevim, 
Bugyetii’t-taleb ft tdrth-i Haleb’e gire Sultan Alp 
Arslan, in Belleten, xxx/118 (1966), 205-42; B. 
Lewis, Three biographies from Kamal ad-Din, in 
Mélanges Fuad Képrili, Istanbul 1953, 325-443 
idem, Kamal al-Din’s biography of Rashid al-Din 
Sinan, in Arabica, xiii (1966), 225-67; F. Rosenthal, 
A history of Muslim historiography, Leiden 1952, 
135 f., 147f., and index; I. Kratchkovsky, Avec 
les manuscrits arabes, trans. M. Canard, Algiers 
1954, 7-9. (B. Lewis) 
IBN ‘ADJARRAD [see ‘apJARIDA]. 

IBN at-ADJDABI, Abia Ishak Ibrahim b. Ismail 
b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tarabulusi, philologist, 
native of Adjdabiya (between Barka and Tripoli), 
who lived in the 6th/1zth century and died in about 
650/1251. He is the author of a number of works, of 
which reference is made particularly to his Kitab al- 
Anwd? (ed. Damascus 1964, by ‘Izzat Hasan, as al- 
Azmina wa’l-anwd@?) and to a short treatise on lexico- 
graphy entitled Kifayat al-mutahaffiz wa-nihayat al- 
mutalaffiz, printed in Egypt in 1285/1868 and in 
Beirut in 1305/1887. 

Bibliography: Yakit, Udabda’, 1, 130; Suyiti, 
Bughya, 178; Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 54; F. Bustani, 
D@irat al-maarif, ii, 328. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN ‘ADJIBA, Asu °‘L-‘ABpBAsS AHMAD B. 

MUHAMMAD B. AL-MaHDi IBN ‘ApjispaA aAL-HASANI, 
Moroccan S#fi of Sharifian origin, was one of the 
most distinguished representatives of the mystical 
order of the Darkawa [q.v.]. He was born in 1160 or 
1161/1746-7 at al- Khamis, an important village of the 
Andjra tribe (Mediterranean coastal region of 
Morocco, between Tangier and Tetuan). Having been 
attracted from his childhood to devotional obser- 
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vance and religious learning, he studied assiduously 
the ‘reading’ of the Kur?an, theology, holy law and 
philology, first with local fukaha>, then in Tetuan, 
where his tutors were ‘Abd al-Karim Ibn Kurrish, 
Muhammad Djanwi and Muhammad Warzizi, and 
finally in Fez, where he gained licerses to teach 
(idja@za) from Tawdi Ibn Sida and Muhammad 
Bannis. When about thirty years old, he returned to 
Tetuan and there taught shari‘a and wrote works 
of fikh and hadith, and his first commentaries on 
mystical works. Greatly impressed by reading the 
Hikam of Ibn ‘Ata? Allah [¢.v.] of Alexandria, he 
decided to devote himself to the way of mysticism 
and, in 1208/1794, became a disciple of shaykh 
Muhammad al-Bizidi (d. 1814), a direct pupil of 
Mawlay Darkawi. He now made a dramatic break 
with his past life, renounced his office and his 
possessions, donned the patched garment (murak- 
ka‘a), became a beggar and a water-carrier, and was 
even thrown into prison for several days in Tetuan 
with other fukard? charged with reprehensible 
innovations (bid‘a). After this time of trial, of which 
he has left a very vivid account in his autobiography 
(Fahrasa), he achieved enlightenment and the réle 
of spiritual guide (shaykh tarika). He set out then to 
preach the “return to God”’ and the Safi path in the 
northern villages of the Djbadla, where he founded 
numerous zawiyas. His literary output during these 
years was most prolific and it reveals a great peda- 
gogic ability, in which the teaching of the fakih is 
harmoniously integrated in an original mystical 
experience, and in which exoteric knowledge (al-‘ilm 
al-zgahir) provides the basis for achieving esoteric 
knowledge (al-‘ilm al-batin). It was Ibn ‘Adjiba’s 
mastery in treating allusions of a spiritual kind (“i/m 
al-ishara) which was to earn him his enduring fame. 
Struck down by plague, he died in his master’s house, 
in Ghmara, on 7 Shawwal 1224/15 November 1809. 
His tomb, which dominates the hamlet of Zammidj 
(zo kilometres south-east of Tangiers), is the focal 
point every year of a mawsim (14 September) 
celebrated by the Darkawa-‘Adjibiyya. 

Works: In his Fahrasa, Ibn ‘Adjiba drew up a list 
of his works, which appears to follow approxiinately 
the chronological order of their composition. It is as 
follows, with the addition of a few details on the 
published works: (1) and (2) Sharh al-Hamziyya and 
Sharh al-Burda (al-Bisiri); (3) Sharh al-Wazifa 
(Zarrtk); (4) Sharh al-Hizb al-kabir (Shadhili); (5) 
Sharh Asma? Allah al-husna; (6) Sharh al-Munfaridja 
(Ibn Nahwi); (7) Shark Ta@iyya (Dija‘idi); (8) K. ft 
“tlm al-niyya; (9) K. fi dhamm al-ghiba wa-madh 
al-‘uzla wa ’l-samt; (10) Ta@ lif fi 'l-adhkar al-naba- 
wiyya; (11) ArbaSin hadith; (12) al-Kir@dat al- 
Sashara; (13) Azhar al-bustan (Tabakat malikiyya); 
(14) Hashiya ‘ala Mukhtasar Khalil; (15) Sharh Hisn 
al-Hasin (Dijazari); (16) Sharh al-Hikam (Ibn ‘Ata? 
Allah) (pub. in combination with (17), Cairo 1331/ 
1913, and separately, Cairo 1381/1961); (17) Sharh 
al-Mabahith al-asliyya (Tudjibi); (18) Sharh Tasliya 
(Ibn Mashish); (19), (20), (21) Shark al-Fatiha 
(3 separate commentaries on the first stra of the 
Kur?4n, one of them short, another long, and the 
third very brief); (22) Tafsir al-Kur?dn (commentary 
on the Kur?an in 4 volumes, of which i and ii at 
least have been published: Cairo 1375/1955 and 1376/ 
1956); (23) Shark al-Khamriyya (Ibn al-Farid); (24) 
Sharh Kasida (Rifa%); (25) Sharh Mukatta‘at 
(Shushtari); (26) Sharh Kasida fi ’l-suluk (Bizidi); 
(27) K. fi ’l-kadd@? wa-l-kadar; (28) Sharh abyat (Ibn 
‘Arabi); (29) Fi ’l-khamra al-azaliyya; (30) Fi 
*l-talasim (this work, and the preceding one, are 
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short metaphysical treatises in which the author 
propounds, without actually naming it, the theory 
of the oneness of existence: wakdat al-wudjud. In the 
first, he demonstrates how the Divine Essence 
remains identical to itself before and after its 
irradiation—tadjalli—in existence; in the second, 
he describes the existential veils behind which the 
one Essence conceals itself and through which it 
may be grasped according to three increasingly 
perfect modes of unity: tawhid al-af“Al, tawhid al- 
sifat, tawhid al-dhat); (31) Sharh Tasliya (Ibn 
“Arabi) ; (32) Sharh Néniyya (Shushtari) ; (33) Mi‘radj 
al-tashawwuf ila hak@ik al-tasawwuf (glossary of 
technical terms of Sifism; published Damascus 
1355/1937 by al-Hashimi [¢.v.]; Fr. tr. by J. L. 
Michon, see Bibl.); (34), (35) Shark T@iyya fi 
*l-Khamra (two commentaries, one short and one 
long, on a poem by his master Bizidi) ; (36) Sharh al- 
Adjurriimiyya (commentary on two levels, gramma- 
tical and esoteric, of the treatise on grammar by Ibn 
Adjurrim; a tadjrid giving only the esoteric com- 
mentary has been published, Istanbul 1315); (37) 
Hashiya ‘ala ’*l-DjdmiS al-saghir (al-Suyiti); (38) 
Diwan (4 kasidas and various tawshihat, about 200 
verses in all}. To this list must be added: (38) the 
Fahrasa itself and some works not mentioned therein, 
probably because they were composed not long 
before the author’s death: (39) Sharh ‘A yniyya (al- 
Djili); (40) Tabsivat darkawiyya; (41) Ta‘rif 
Mawlay Darkawi; (42) Fi ’l-mawadda; (43) Ahzab 
(Hizb al-hifz, Hizb al-‘izz and Hizb al-fath). 
Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal devoted a 
notice to Ibn ‘Adjiba in Les historiens des Chorfa 
336. In Arabic, several of his contemporaries 
painted glowing portraits of him: ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Kthin (see 1bid., 340) and in particular Biziyyan 
al-M‘askari (Tabakat darkawiyya). Sporadic refer- 
ences to his works are found in bibliographical 
compilations (F. Bustani, Dairat al-ma‘arif, iii, 
358; Sarkis, Mwu‘djam, 169-70) and in manuscript 
catalogues (Allouche and Regragui, Mss. Ar. 
Rabat, i, passim). The contemporary historian 
Muhammad Dawid accords him a prominent place 
in his Ta?rikh Titwan (see vol. iii, 1962, passim 
and vol. vi, to appear). These sources and data 
drawn from the author’s writings have been 
gathered together in a study by J. L. Michon, Ibn 
“Adjiba et son Mi‘rddj (thesis, Paris 1966). 
(J.-L. Micnon) 
IBN ADJURROM, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. MUHAMMAD B. DAWCD AL-SANHADJI, Moroccan 
grammarian born 672/1273-4, died 723/1323 at 
Fez, where he taught grammar and the art of Kur- 
4nic recitation, Ibn Adjurrim is the author of a 
celebrated Mukaddima which bears his name, a 
little treatise of a few pages in which he sets out the 
system of the i‘vab of words. This summary syntax, 
easy to memorize, has enjoyed to the present day 
great popularity in all the Arabic-speaking countries, 
in the west as well as in the east. Because of its 
extreme conciseness, the Mukaddima has provoked 
about 60 commentaries by subsequent grammarians, 
which testify to its wide diffusion among teachers. 
The Mukaddima has been known in Europe since 
the roth/16th century, being one of the first treatises 
available to Arabists for the study of the Arabic 
grammatical system. It has been published a dozen 
times and translated into most European languages, 
It is to be remarked that al-Suyiti (Bughya, 102) 
considers Ibn Adjurram to represent the Kifa 
grammatical school, basing himself on the fact that 
he uses the term kkafd, and that he considers the 
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imperative to be mu‘rab and the particle kayfama 
to govern the djazm. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 308-10, S 
Il, 332-5; M. al-Makhzimi, Madrasat al-Kifa, 
Baghdad 1955, 117; G. Troupeau, Trois traductions 
latines de la Mugaddima a’Ibn Adjurrim, in Etudes 
a@Orientalisme dédiées 4 la mémoire de Lévi-Pro- 
gal, i, Paris 1962, 359-65. (G. TRouPEav) 
IBN av-‘AFIF aL-TILIMSANI, SHams at-DIN 

MUHAMMAD B. SAFIF aL-DIN SULAYMAN B. SALI B. 
‘ABD ALLAH AL-TILIMSANI, nicknamed AL-SHABB AL- 
Zarir, “‘the witty young man"’, was a poet of great 
skill. 

His father, ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani [see at- 
TILIMSANI], was a mystic who had left Tlemcen and 
settled in the khankah of Sa‘id al-Su‘ada? in Cairo, 
where the poet was born on ro Djumada II 661/21 
April 1263. While still young, Ibn al-‘Afif went with 
his father to Damascus, where he completed his 
education under the direction of his father and a 
number of other scholars. He very soon obtained 
the post of treasurer, and lived at the foot of Mount 
Kasiyin. 

From his youth he had devoted himself to poetry, 
with the encouragement of his acquaintances. His 
literary fame spread quickly; he secured access to the 
important people of his time, presenting his pane- 
gyrics to them, and in particular wrote of the merits 
of al-Mansir Muhammad, the Ayyibid ruler of 
Hamat. 

His poetry, relaxed in style, was highly thought of, 
but his enemies, jealous of his success, conspired 
against him; for some time he resisted this, then 
finally decided to retreat from the world and shut 
himself away in his own house. He died while still 
very young, at the age of 27, on 14 Radjab 688/3 
August 1289. 

Ibn al-‘Afif led a free and easy existence. His 
poetic gifts find expression chiefly in poems of love 
and wine, which reflect the dissolute life of the period; 
he wrote also diébayts and muwashshahat. His skill 
and facility of expression enabled him to avoid the 
mannered style in vogue in the poetry of his time. 
The love poems, generally addressed to men, could be 
given a Sifi interpretation, but this is not very 
probable. 

The diwan of Ibn al-‘Afif, although rather short, 
has enjoyed a lasting fame; it has been published 
several times in Cairo (1274, 1281, 1308) and in 
Beirut (1885, 1891, 1907), but these editions are very 
mediocre (a critical edition is at present (1967) in 
preparation in Paris; on the manuscripts see Brockel- 
mann, I, 300, S I, 458, adding MS Damascus, Zahi- 
Tiyya, no. 5126). There exist also some Makdmat by 
him (MSS Paris 3176, 3947; Istanbul, Topkapi 
Satay1 2402; Berlin 8594), one of which has been 
published in Damascus, n.d., and two khutbas (MS 
Berlin 3953). 

Bibliography : Kutubi, Fawéit, ii, 422; Dhahabi, 
Tarikh al-Islam, MS British Museum, Or. 53, 
fol. 62 v.; Safadi, al-Wafi, iii, 129-36; Ibn al- 
‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 405; Ibn Taghribirdi, vii, 
381; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1786; Zirikli, A‘lam, vii, 
21; Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, x, 533 
Brockelmann, I, 300, S I, 458. (J. RiKasi) 
IBN (aL-)AHMAR, byname of several poets, 

including an Iyadi (see Amidi, Mv?talif, 38), a 
Kinani (ibid.), a Badjali (op. cit., 37; al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan, ii, 214) and a Bahili, who is the best 
known. The sources vary considerably with regard to 
the genealogy of this poet, but he seems to have 
been called Abu ’l-Khattaéb ‘Amr b. {al-) Ahmar b. 
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al-‘Amarrad b. Tamim b. Rabi‘a b. Hiram b. Farras 
b. Ma‘n b. A‘sur al-Bahili. He is included among the 
mukhadramién [q.v.J], embraced Islam, took part in 
the conquests in South-west Asia {in the course of 
which he lost an eye), settled in Syria and died during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman. His poems do not seem 
to have been collected, but he is often quoted as an 
authority on the Arabic language, although he is 
criticized for having invented four words. Ibn Sallam, 
who places him in the third rank of Islamic poets, 
appreciates his language, but thinks that he uses 
too many rare expressions. Numerous apophthegms 
appear in his poems, and a description of sand- 
grouse (kafad) has remained famous. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan, Bayan, 
index; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyén, Anwda?, Adab al- 
katib, index; idem, Shi‘r, 315-8; idem, Ma‘arif, 
587; Buhturi, Hamdsa, 187; Abii Tammam, 
Hamasa, ii, 314; Kall, Amdli, index; Ibn Sallam, 
Tabakat, 492-3; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; Kurashi, 
Diamhara, 158-60; Djiawaliki, Mu‘arrab, 104, 1423 
Aghani, xiii, 144; Amidi, Mwtalif, 37; Marzubani, 
Mu‘djam, 214; ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 53; Ibn al- 
Anbiari, Addad, index; Baghdadi, Khizana, Balak 
ed., iii, 38-9; Ibn Hadjar, Jsdba, no. 6466; Ibn al- 
Athir, vi, 300; Abkaryis, 230-1; Ma‘arri, Gkufran, 
index. (Cu. PELiat) 
IBN aL_-AHNAF [see ‘aBBAS B. AL-AHNAF]. 
IBN AL-AHTAM [see SaMR B. AL-AHTAM]. 

IBN ‘A°IDH, the author of a work on the Raids 
(maghazi (q.v.]), used by such later authors as Ibn 
Sayyid al-Nas and al-Dhahabi. His given name was 
Muhammad. His kunya is variously given as Abi 
‘Abd Allah or Abi Ahmad, and his grandfather’s 
name as Sa‘id or ‘Abd al-Rahm4n. Born in Damascus 
in 150/767, he died there on Thursday, 25 Rabi‘ II 
233/8 December 847 (or in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 232/July- 
August 847, or in 234/848), having been the tax 
collector for the Ghita under al-Ma?’min. As a 
historian, he stands in the tradition of al-Walid b. 
Muslim and al-WaAkidi on the one side, and Abt Zur‘a 
al-Dimashki, Aba Zur‘a al-Razi, and Ya‘kib b. 
Sufyan on the other. All this information is found in 
the rather lengthy biography in the Ta?rikh Dimashk 
(Ms. Yale L-312 [Nemoy 1182], ii, 102a-103b), draw- 
ing together the older sources and, in turn, serving 
as the main or exclusive source for later biographers. 
The Ta°rikh Dimashk further credits Ibn ‘A?idh with 
a work on the Muslim Conquests and the Summer 
Campaigns and quotes some non-historical state- 
ments in his name. Since that name is not infrequent, 
however, it is not impossible that Ibn ‘Asakir con- 
flated one or more persons. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the Fikrist, 109, men- 
tions a historian Ibn ‘Abid (sic) as the author of a 
history of kings and nations, and this, in turn, ob- 
scures the relevance of the reference to a historian 
of the same name in Mas‘idi, Muridj, i, 11. If Ibn 
‘A?idh left no mark in the earlier historical literature 
known so far, this may be due to his having repre- 
sented a Syrian tradition unpopular at the time. It 
may be noted that (if we are dealing with one person) 
he was considered reliable as a transmitter, but he 
was also described as a Mu‘tazili (kadazi). 

Bibliography: al-Bukhari, Tarikh, i, 1, 207; 
Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, Djarhk, iv, 1, 52; (al-Daw- 
labi, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ibn Makiala, all the 
preceding cited in Ta°rikh Dimashk); al-Safadi, 
Waft, iii, 181; al-Dhahabf. ‘bar, Kuwait 1960, i, 
414 (copied by Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhkarat, ii, 78); 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, i, 321-26; al-Sakhawi, [‘lan, 
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Leiden 1952, 320, 322, 430, 432, (509). 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN ‘A?71SHA, by-name oi several persons, who 
may be distinguished as follows: 

I. Muwammap B. ‘A?1sHa, ABO Dya‘rar, Medinan 
singer of unknown father. A pupil of Ma‘bad and of 
Malik, he was regarded as the equal if not the 
superior of his masters, and celebrated for 
his skill at launching into a performance. He 
was highly respected at Mecca and at Medina, 
but, extremely vain, he would become very 
angry when asked to sing. He was invited to 
the court of Damascus, probably by al-Walid b. 
Yazid but during the caliphate of Hisham b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (105-25/724-43), and died accidentally on 
the way back, at Dhi Khushub, when loaded with 
presents. Two monographs at least were devoted 
to him, one by Ishak al-Mawsili (Fihrist, Cairo ed. 
1348, 202), the other by Aba Ayyib al-Madini (ibid., 
212). 

Bibliography: Aghani, Beirut ed., ii. 170-207; 
Husri, Diam‘, 62, 162; F. Bustani, Da@irat al- 
ma‘arif, iii, 330-4. 

II. IsRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL-WAHHAB B. 
IBRAHIM AL-IMAM, known as Ibn ‘Aisha after 
his grandmother ‘Aisha bint Sulayman b. ‘Ali. 
Having hatched a plot against al-Ma’min, he 
was put to death in prison by the caliph and his 
body was hung up in a street of Baghdad in 209/ 
824-5. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 1022, 1073, 1075; 
Mas‘idi, Murtdj, vii, 78-80; Muhammad b. 
Habib, Muhkabbar, 489; F. Bustani, Dd@%irat 
al-ma‘arif, iii, 329. 

III. Munammap B. Hars at-Taymi, ABU Bakr, 
genealogist, collector of traditions, and wit of 
Basra, who owes his by-name Ibn ‘A?isha (al-Akbar) 
to ‘Aisha bint Talha [g.v.], from whom he was 
descended. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan, i, 12, ii, 155; 
idem, Bayan, i, 102, 320, ii, 290; Tabari, index; 
A ghani, index; Mas‘idi, Muriidj, v, 343- 

IV. ‘UBayp ALLAH B. MuHAMMAD B Hars, ABU 
‘ABD AL-RAHMAN, the son of the preceding, from 
whom he takes his by-name Ibn ‘A?isha (al-Asghar) 
or al-‘A?ishi, or even al-‘Ayshi. Also a traditionist, a 
vawi and a celebrated orator, he settled in Baghdad 
in 219/834. He was considered very learned and is 
often quoted in ismdds, and it is generally he 
who is meant when the name Ibn ‘A’isha alone is 
used. He reports very many historical and religious 
traditions on the authority of his father, and is even 
said to have been the author of an historical work. He 
died at Basra in 228/843. 

Bibliography : Djahiz, Bayan, i, 102, 194, 239, 
320; idem, Hayawan, ii, 12; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 
453, 523, 598; Mas‘iidi, Muridj, vii, 288; Sha‘rani, 
Ansab, 379; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vii, 
45; F. Bustani, Da@irvat al-ma‘arif, iii, 329-30. 

(Cu, PELLAT) 

IBN ‘AKIL, ‘App ALLAH B. SABD AL-RAHMAN B. 
‘App ALLAH BaHA? al-Din aL-HAsuHiIMi, born 694/ 
1294 (or 698 or 700), died 769/1367, an important 
Shafi‘i jurisconsult and grammarian. A native 
of Bilis (g.v.] in Syria, he arrived destitute in Cairo, 
where his ability was recognized by his teacher in 
grammar, Abi Hayyan al-Gharnati [q.v.]. His main 
teachers in fikk were, among others, ‘Ala? al-Din al- 
K6nawi (Brockelmann, I, 105; SII, rox) and the 
Chief K@d@i Djalal al-Din al- Kazwini (Subki, Tabakat, 
v, 238); having held various posts as substitute hadi 
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(naib), he became the substitute of the Chief Kadi 
‘Izz al-Din Ibn Djama‘a [¢.v.], but was dismissed by 
him on account of unseemliness in a discussion. Ibn 
“Akil, however, won the favour of the amir Sarghit- 
mish, and the amir dismissed Ibn Djam4‘a and put 
Ibn ‘Akil in his place in 759/1358. But when Sarghit- 
mish fell from power immediately afterwards, Ibn 
RDjama‘a was reinstalled, and the term of office of 
Ibn SAkil lasted only 80 days. Ibn SAkil’s short term 
of office became memorable through his considerable 
distributions of charity to the poor and the students, 
including a legacy of 150,000 dirhams which he 
distributed in sums ranging from 1 to 10 dinars. He 
also showed concern for the interests of ordinary 
people in the matter of making valid legacies. 

Ibn ‘Akil taught several subjects of religious 
learning in a number of institutions, including tafsir 
in the mosque of Ibn Jilin; his course took 23 years, 
and after that he started it again but did not live to 
complete it. His literary output does not seem to have 
been very considerable; he wrote a commentary on 
the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik [g.v.], on which al-Suyati 
[g.v.] wrote a gloss, and another commentary on the 
same author’s Tashil, both of which have been 
preserved; he also started an extremely detailed 
work, variously called Taysir al-isti‘dad li-rutbat al- 
idjtihdad and al-Ta?sis li-madhhab Ibn Idris, in which 
he set out the ikhtilaf and the various arguments, 
deciding in favour of the doctrine which he found 
best supported by traditions; four parts of it 
exist. 

Ibn ‘Akil was very elegant in his dress, his food 
and his dwelling, and liked to mix in high society 
where he was well liked, but he was unreliable in 
business matters, though generous, and he died in 
debt. Siradj al-Din al-Bulkini[q.v.] was his son-in-law. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al- 

Durar al-kamina, ii, 266 ff. (no. 2157); Ibn al- 

Kadi, Durrat al-hidjal, ii, 347 f.; al-Suyiti, Husn 

al-nuthadara, Cairo 1321, i, 257 (a short notice 

among the grammarians); idem, Bughvat al-wu“at, 

Cairo 1326, 284f.; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al- 

adhahab, vi, 214 (year 769); al-Shawk4ni, al-Badr 

al-tali‘, Cairo 1348, i, 386 (no. 171); Kh” ansari, 

Rawdat al-djanndt, iii, 458; Catalogue Cairo’, iii, 

212; Brockelmann, II, 108, § 11 (at the end, read: 

Kairo? II, 121); S II, 104, § 12 (at the end, read: 

Kairo? II, 158). (J. Scuacut) 

IBN ‘AKIL, Asu ’t-Ward? ‘ALI B. SAKIL B. 
MuuamMaD B. SAKIL B. AHMAD AL-BAGHDADI AL- 
ZaFari, Hanbali jurist and theologian (431/ 
1040-513/I119), a great Sunni personality whose life 
and writings shed light on one of the most impor- 
tant periods in the development of Muslim religious 
thought, and who stands at the head of a progres- 
sive movement within Sunni traditionalism. 

Family origins and early youth. Ibn ‘Akil 
was born in Baghdad, on the left bank quarter of 
Bab al-Tak (see his Kitab al-Funtin, fol. 12b: 
‘*.,. Bab al-Tak, the quarter in which I was born’’), 
in Djumada II 431/February-March ro4o. This fact, 
when added to others cited below, leaves little doubt 
that he belonged to a Hanafi family, not only on his 
mother’s side (G. Makdisi, Ibn ‘Agtl, 387), but also 
on that of his father. Some of his earliest recollections 
went back to this quarter where the great Hanafi 
mosque-college was located, along with the Shrine of 
Abi Hanifa and the great Hanafi cemetery. Mu‘tazi- 
lism, during this period, had found a refuge within 
the Hanafi school of law, which helps to explain the 
interest Ibn SAkil took in Mu‘tazilism, the indepen- 
dence of spirit which was never to leave him and 
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which was to endow the Hanbali movement with a 
new direction and renewed vigour. 

Education, This precocious young man had 
broad interests ranging from Kur?4n and traditions, 
grammar and belles-lettres, asceticism and Sifism, 
prosody and the art of letter-writing, to those 
subjects in which he particularly excelled, the art of 
the sermon, dogmatic theology, dialectics and legal 
studies. Of the twenty-three teachers he himself 
names as those under whom he studied, only two 
belonged to the Hanbali School, Abi Ya‘l4 and Abi 
Muhammad al-Tamimi (d. 488/1095). The others 
were Shafi_i, notably Abi Ishak al-Shirazi (d. 478/ 
1085-6); Hanafi, including Kadi ’l-kudat Abi ‘Abd 
Allah al-Damaghani (d. 478/1085-6); as well as 
Mu‘tazili, Abu ’l-Kasim b. Barhan (d. 456/1064), 
Abi ‘Ali b. al-Walid (d. 478/1086) and Abu ’1-Kasim 
b. al-Tabban (date of death unknown). He owed his 
interest in belles-lettres to the paternal side of his 
family who, in his own words, ‘‘were all writers, 
secretaries, poets and men of letters’. His talent 
as a writer of prose is evident especially in his 
sermons and meditations. 

For eleven years, Ibn ‘Akil pursued legal studies 
under the direction of the Hanbali kad? Abii Ya‘la 
b. al-Farra?. These years fall between two of the most 
significant dates of his life: 447/1055-458/1066. The 
first date was linked in his mind with the entry of the 
Saldjikid hordes into Baghdad, when their ruthless 
pillaging of his quarter of Bab al-Jak forced him to 
move. His moving from Bab al-Jak coincided with 
the beginning of his adhesion to the Hanbali school. 
At this time, the great Hanbali merchant Abi 
Mansir b. Yusuf (d. 460/1067-8) was playing an 
important political réle behind the scenes in Baghdad. 
It was he who suggested to the Caliph al-Kaim the 
appointment of the Hanafi Abi ‘Abd Allah al- 
DamaghAani (d. 478) as Chief Kagi, a political gesture 
to conciliate the Hanafi Saldjikids. In his later 
reminiscences, Ibn ‘Akil speaks of Abi Mansi as 
instrumental in increasing the membership of the 
Hanbali school through his generous patronage. As 
Ibn SAkil was his protégé, it is very likely that Aba 
Mansi was instrumental in Ibn ‘Akil’s joining the 
Hanbali school at this time. Thus the event which 
marked the beginning of a new era for the ‘Abbasid 
capital marked also the beginning of a new era in 
Ibn ‘Akil’s life at the age of sixteen. The second 
date, that of the death of his teacher Abi Ya‘la in 
458/1066, marks the beginning of his troubles within 
the Hanbali school. 

Persecution and exile. Ibn ‘Akil’s intellectual 
curiosity stubbornly resisted confinement within the 
limits of the traditional sciences held in honour in the 
Hanbali school at this time. Before the death of his 
teacher Abi Ya‘la in 458, he had already frequented 
the study circles of Mu‘tazili masters, had delved 
into the study of kaldm, vigorously condemned by 
Hanbalism, and had become interested in the 
writings of the great mystic of wakdat al-shuhid, al- 
Halladj [q.v.]. In one of his reminiscences, he remarks 
that his Hanbali companions wanted him to abandon 
the company of certain scholars, and complains that 
it hindered him from acquiring useful knowledge. 

His appointment to a chair in the Cathedral 
Mosque of al-Mansiar after his teacher Abi Ya‘la 
died in 458, an appointment made possible by his 
patron Abi Mansir, earned him the hostility of a 
group of Hanbalis led by the Sharif Abi Dija‘far 
(d. 470). The latter, twenty years the senior of Ibn 
‘Akil, apparently resented the early distinction 
conferred upon the young man. After the death of 
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Abi Mansir in 460 and the consequent loss of his 
protection, Ibn ‘Akil had to go into hiding to escape 
the wrath of this group. From 460 to 465, he lived 
in exile in the quarter of Bab al-Maratib under the 
protection of Abu 'l-Kasim b, Ridwan, also a wealthy 
Hanbali merchant, son-in-law of Abi Mansir. 

Public retraction. On Monday 8 Muharram 
465/24 September 1072, in the mosque of the Sharif 
Abi Dja‘ar located in the quarter of Nahr al-Mu‘alla, 
on the east side of Baghdad, Ibn ‘Akil read the text 
of his retraction in the presence of a numerous 
gathering. The written retraction was then signed 
by five skhuhtd-notaries, including two sons and two 
sons-in-law of the late Abii Mansiir. Two days later, 
in another ceremony in the Caliphal Diwan, Ibn 
©Akil signed his retraction. In this document, Ibn 
‘Akil retracted writings in favour of Halladj and of 
certain Mu‘tazili doctrines. 

There is no doubt that the Hanbali school as a 
whole was opposed to Mu‘tazilism; and thee is no 
reason to doubt Ibn ‘Akil’s sincerity regarding his 
abjuration of Mut tazilism. Although his later 
writings owe much to the spirit of inquiry he may 
have gained from his Mu‘tazili professors, he cannot 
be said to share their theological doctrines. Therefore, 
in so far as Mu‘tazilism is concerned, Ibn ‘Akil was 
thoroughly sincere in his retraction and remained 
afterwards true to Hanbalism. 

However, as regards Halladj, Ibn SAkil’s sincerity 
in retracting his veneration for him is, one may 
safely say, open to doubt. He was probably practising 
taktyya, prudent dissimulation, in renouncing his 
writings on the celebrated Muslim saint. In so doing 
he was not going against the teachings of his school; 
for Hanbalism’s attitude towards al-Halladj was, and 
remained long afterwards, divided. When the 
Hanbali Ibn Kudama (d. 620/1223) transmitted the 
text of Ibn SAkil’s retraction, he omitted the reference 
to al-Halladj, undoubtedly because of his own Sifi 
tendencies. The Hanbali Tawfi (d. 715/1316), who 
abridged one of Ibn Kudama’s works, believed in the 
sainthood of Halladj. Hanbalism was not opposed to 
Siifism as such, since some of the greatest Sifis have 
come from its ranks, as for instance, al-Ans4ari al- 
Harawi [q.v.} and ‘Abd al-K4adir al-Djilani [9.v.], 
founder of the first Safi brotherhood, the Kadiriyya. 
After the public retraction, the Skarif Aba Dja‘far 
is said to have had condemned writings of Ibn SAkil 
returned to him with the understanding that he 
would destroy them himself. According to some he 
destroyed them, but others say that they appeared 
after his death. We have the testimony of Ibn al- 
Djawzi, who reported that he had in his own 
possession the autograph copy of a treatise of Ibn 
©Akil written in praise of al-Halladj: Djuz? fi nasr 
kavamat al-Hailadj. 

Judgments of posterity. Ibn al-Djawzi, who 
was greatly influenced by the writings of Ibn SAkil, 
especially in the field of sermon writing, attributes 
Ibn ‘Akil’s troubles to his intellectual curiosity, and 
believes that he repented of his innovating tendencies. 
The Shafi‘i Iba Shakir al- Kutubi also holds this view. 
The Hanbali jurists Ibn Kudama and Ibn Radjab, 
and the Shafi‘i Ibn Kathir, while not condemning 
Ton SAkil outright, believe that he never quite rid 
himself of his Mu‘tazili tendencies. On the other 
hand, the celebrated Hanbali Ibn Taymiyya held 
that Ibn SAkil, who fell at first under the influence of 
Diahmism and Mu‘tazilism, rallied in the latter part 
of his life to the purist form of orthodoxy. 

Principal works. The works of Ibn ‘Akil have 
not yet been critically edited and published, and 


therefore his thought cannot as yet be properly 
studied. G. Makdisi is now in the process of editing 
the followings works. (1) Kitab al-Funin,; this is the 
most important work of Ibn ‘Akil. Historians are 
not in agreement as to the extent of this work, the 
figures given ranging from two hundred to as many 
as eight hundred volumes; only one volume is known 
to be extant. An abridgment in ten volumes (not 
extant) was made by Ibn al-Djawzi. Sibt Ibn al- 
Djawzi reports having studied close to seventy 
volumes in the wakf of the Ma’miniyya in Baghdad. 
It is a journal of encyclopaedic range, covering all 
sorts of subjects and attesting its author’s wide range 
of interests. (2) Kitab al-Wadth fi usil al-fikh; a work 
on the methodology of law in three volumes; all 
extant. (3) A series of brief treatises on the nature 
of the Kur?’4n, written in refutation of Ash‘ari 
doctrines. (4) Kitab al-Djadal; a work on dialectics 
in one volume. 

Among his other important works, now lost: 
Kitab al-Irshad fi usal al-din, on theology; Kitab al- 
Intisay li-Ahl al-Hadith, in defence of the tradi- 
tionalists. 

Bibliography: On the public retraction of Ibn 
SAkil, see I. Goldziher, Zur Geschichte der hanbali- 
tischen Bewegungen, in ZDMG, \xii (1908), 20-1; 
L. Massignon, La Passion d’al-Hosayn ibn Mansour 
al-Halléj, Paris 1914-22, 366, 367; for details of 
the affair, see G. Makdisi, Nouveaux détails sur 
Vaffaire d’Ibn ‘Agtl, in Mélanges Louis Massignon, 
iii, 91-126. For Ibn ‘Akil in the history of Han- 
balism, see H. Laoust, Le Hanbalisme sous le 
Califat de Baghdad, in REI (1959), 104-5. For 
bibliography and further details on Ibn ‘Akil, see 
G. Makdisi, Ibn ‘Agtl et la résurgence de l’Islam 
traditionaliste au XI¢ siécle, Damascus (PIFD) 
1963, esp. ch. V, and indexs.v. (G. Maxkpist) 
IBN ‘ALIWA, SHayxky Asu ’L-SABBAS AHMAD B. 

MusTaFA AL-SALAWi AL-MusTAGHANIMI, Sufi and 
poet, born at Mostaganem in Algeria in 1286/1869 of 
a distinguished but at that time indigent family. He 
never went to school and his handwriting remained 
unproficient all his life, but he was taught to read 
and given lessons in the Kur?an by his father, though 
even these had to be cut short owing to his family’s 
poverty, which forced him, at an early age, to take 
to cobbling and then later to open a small shop. In 
his spare time he attended a course of lessons in the 
Islamic doctrine of Divine Unity (tawhid). His father 
died when he was 16, and not long afterwards he 
entered the ‘Isawi [g.v.] farika, where he became 
quite expert in the ‘“wonder-working’’ practices of 
that order. He soon, however, began to have doubts 
about the spiritual value of these practices and 
gradually ceased to attend the meetings, but he 
continued, as he tells us, to charm snakes by himself 
until he came into contact with Muhammad al- 
Bizidi, a shaykk of the Darkawi-Shadhili farika [see 
paRKAwa], who told him one day to bring a snake 
and charm it in front of him. When this had been 
done, he told him never to revert to the practice 
again but to devote himself to mastering the far 
more poisonous and intractable snake of his own 
soul, Having received him into his tartka he forbade 
him to continue attending the course of lessons, on 
the grounds that tawhid was too transcendent for 
purely outward or mental understanding, and that 
it requires inward or intellectual understanding, to 
awaken which he told him to concentrate on the 
invocation of the Divine Name, dhikr Allah. Later he 
authorized him to resume the lessons. He made him a 
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mukaddam, with authority to initiate novices into 
the order, at the age of 25. 

On the death of the shaykh al-Bizidi 15 years 
later, in 1909, the members of the order insisted that 
Ahmad b. ‘Aliwa should be their shaykhk. Some five 
years later he decided to make his za@wiya independent 
of the mother-z@wiya of the Darkawa in Morocco, 
and the new branch was styled al-Tarika al-‘Alawiyya 
al-Darkawiyya al-Shadhiliyya, whence he himself 
came to be known as the Shaykh al-‘Alawi. One of 
the reasons for the ‘rupture’, which seems to have 
taken place more or less amicably, was that he felt 
the need to introduce, as part of his method, the 
practice of spiritual retreat (khalwa [qg.v.]) in an 
isolated cell under his close supervision rather than 
in the wilds of nature according to the traditional 
Darkawi-Shaahili practice. 

His fame spread over North Africa and a large 
zawiya overlooking the sea was built at Tidgitt, the 
purely Arab quarter of Mostaganem. As perhaps the 
most eminent representative of Sifism in his day, 
and looked upon by many as the mudjaddid (renewer) 
of Islam in its 14th century, he inevitably came into 
conflict with the enemies of Sifism, in particular 
members of the ‘“‘reformist’’ Salafiyya [g.v.] group. 
Partly as an antidote to their paper al-Shihab, 
published at Constantine, he started a weekly 
review at Algiers, al-Balagh al-Djazairi, in which, 
in addition to his vindications of Sifism, he attacked 
the so-called “reformers” for their continual yielding 
to the modern age at the expense of religion. For 
Muslims in general he stressed the importance of 
mastering classical Arabic, and inveighed against 
westernization and in particular against the wearing 
of modern European dress. Although he discouraged 
his fellow-countrymen from becoming naturalized 
French citizens, and although the amir ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Khattabi [¢.v.] was among his disciples and 
in correspondence with him, the French authorities 
avoided taking any drastic action against him 
personally; but they were uneasy about him, on 
account of his great influence, and at least once 
his movements were restricted. By the time of his 
death in 1934, he was said to have more than 200,000 
disciples; he had zawd@ya all over North Africa and 
also in Damascus [see aL-HASHIMi], Jaffa, Gaza, 
Falija, Aden and Addis Ababa, and in Europe at 
The Hague, Marseilles, Paris and Cardiff. His 
numerous Yemeni disciples, many of them seamen, 
established also other zawdadya at various ports. 

Ahmad b. ‘Aliwa was a great lover of poetry and 
music. According to one of the many Europeans who 
knew him, ‘‘a remarkable radiance emanated from 
him, an irresistible personal magnetism”; according 
to another, to meet him was like ‘‘coming face to 
face, in mid-twentieth century, with a mediaeval 
Saint or a Semitic Patriarch’’. As regards the title of 
A. Berque’s monograph on him, Un mystique 
moderniste (Revue Africaine, 1936, 691-776), the 
“modernism” appears to have been nothing other 
than the breadth of his spiritual interests : “‘To the 
very end he remained a lover of metaphysical 
investigation. There are few problems which he had 
not broached, scarcely any philosophies whose 
essence he had not extracted’’. This intellectual 
amplitude went hand in hand with a profound 
conservatism and an implacable orthodoxy. Espec- 
ially characteristic of him is his insistence on the 
ideal of doing justice to the religion of Islam as an 
indivisible triplicity, islam, iman and thsdn (cor- 
responding to law, dogma and mysticism) by 
fulfilling, in the highest sense, each do:ain, so that 
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they become respectively sstishim (joyous sub- 
mission to the law), ikdn (certainty of faith) and 
“iyan (beatific vision). One of the Kur?anic verses 
most often quoted by him is : “‘He is the First and 
the Last and the Outwardly Manifest and the 
Inwardly Hidden”, a verse on which, amongst 
others, is grounded the basic doctrine of Islamic 
mysticism, wahkdat al-wudjud [q.v.], Oneness of Being. 
Most of his writings, and not least his poems, contain 
masterly formulations of this doctrine. 

Apart from one tract, Nr al-ithmid, which is 
confined to the domain of jurisprudence (concerning 
the posture of the hands in the ritual prayer), his 
other writings, about 15 in all, are directly or 
indirectly on Sifism. Of special importance is al- 
Minah al-kuddisiyya written during his skaykh’s 
lifetime and with his encouragement, an extensive 
commentary on Ibn ‘Ashir’s [q.v.] al-Murshid al- 
mu‘in. Here he expounds the inward or mystical 
significance of every feature of Islamic doctrine and 
ritual, including even details of the sunna. In al- 
Unmidhadj al-farid, using the symbolism of the 
letters of the alphabet, he treats of the highest aspect 
of the doctrine, expounding the relationship between 
the Divine Essence, Divine Being and the Supreme 
Spirit. The starting point for this treatise appears to 
be ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djili’s al-Kahf wa ’l-Rakim, but 
Ahmad b. ‘Aliwa’s treatment is the more subtle. In 
Lubab al-‘ilm fi Stirat Wa-’l-Nadjm, he explains the 
nature of the Prophet’s two visions referred to in 
Kur’4n LIII, one with the heart (fu?a4d) and the 
other with the eye (basar). These three works, 
together with his poems (the third edition of his 
Diwan was published in Damascus in 1963), are 
perhaps the most profound of his writings. His 
earliest book in vindication of Sifism, al-Kawl al- 
ma‘rvif, first published in 1920, was followed up in 
1927 by Risdlat al-Nasir Ma‘raf, an anthology of 
pronouncements in praise of Sifism by eminent 
jurists and theologians from the 2nd/8th until the 
ptesent century. The first part of al-Mawadd al- 
ghaythiyya, his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Shu‘ayb Abii Madyan, was published in 1942, but 
the second part has not yet been published, neither 
has his commentary on the Sérat al-Fatiha and the 
first 40 verses of the Strat al-Bakara, in which each 
verse is given four different interpretations ranging 
from the literal to the purely spiritual. The unique 
manuscripts of these unpublished works are at 
Mostaganem. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works already 
mentioned: al-Shahdaid wa 'l-fatawi fima sahh laday 
al-‘ulama? min amr al-shaykh al-‘Alawi (collected 
by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Bari?), Tunis 1925; 
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(M. Lincs) 

IBN ‘ALKAMA, TammAdm, the name of two 
prominent figures in Muslim Spain during the early 
‘Umayyad amirate. (1) Aba Ghalib Tammam b. 
‘Alkama, mawla (freedman) of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Umm al-Hakam (i.e., ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Uthman b. Rabi‘a al-Thakafi, Mu‘awiya’s 
governor of al-Kifa in 58/678, Tabari, ii, 181), came 
to al-Andalus in 123/741 with the vanguard (tal#‘a) 
of the Syrian contingent of Baldj b. Bishr al- Kushayri 
(g.v.J. A Kaysi [see Kays] through his connexion 
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with Thakif, Tammam b,. ‘Alkama was one of the 
chiefs who supported ‘Abd al-Rahmaan I, al-Dakhil 
[q.v.], in the latter’s successful bid (138/755) to re-esta- 
blish Umayyad rule in al-Andalus after its eclipse in 
the East. Perhaps the most notable exploit of 
Tammam b. ‘Alkama was his share, with the mawla 
Badr, in the reduction of Tulaytula [g.v.] (Toledo) 
in 147/764. Thereafter he was governor of Washka 
(Huesca), Turtiisha (Tortosa) and Tarasina (Tara- 
zona), and died at an advanced age. towards the end 
of the amirate of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n I’s grandson, 
al-Hakam I, al-Rabadi (180/796-206/822). 

(2) Tammam b. ‘Alkama, more fully Tammam b. 
‘Amir b. Ahmad b. Ghalib b, Tammam b. ‘Alkama 
al-‘Thakafi, the direct descendant of (1), with whom 
he is often confused. He is said to have died at the 
age of 96 (lunar) years in 283/896, t.¢., his birth should 
fall in 187/803, but is given as 194/809-10 by Aba 
Bakr al-Razi (cited Ibn al-Abbar). He served as 
wazir to the Umayyads Muhammad I [¢.v.] (238/852- 
273/886), al-Mundhir (q.v.] (273/886-275/888) and 
SAbd Allah [q.v.] (275/888-300/912), the last of whom 
dismissed him. His celebrity is due, however, to his 
literary work, especially an urdjiza (poem in the 
radjaz {q.v.] metre), which according to Ibn al-Abbar 
dealt with the conquest of al-Andalus by the Mus- 
lims, gave the names of the Spanish governors and 
Caliphs (sic: the Umayyad amirs from ‘Abd al- 
Rahman I are apparently meant) and recounted 
the wars in al-Andalus from the entry of its conqueror 
Tarik b. Ziydd (g.v.] to the last days of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II [q.v.] (206/822-238/852), at which time 
it was probably composed (Dozy). Ibn al-Kitiyya’s 
account of his ancestress, the Gothic princess Sarah 
(granddaughter of Witiza, the last ruler of the royal 
line of the Visigoths), appears to have come from 
the urdjuza of Tammam b. ‘Alkama, which is now 
lost. The few lines of poetry attributed to Tammam 
by Ibn al-Abbar are in a different metre and belong 
to a different work. Ibn Dihya [q.v.] cites Tammam 
b. ‘Alkama for the story of Yahya b. Hakam, known 
as al-Ghazal [g.v.], stating that the former interro- 
gated the latter, who was his older contemporary, 
on his journey to the court of the ‘king of the Norse- 
men’, but in view of the unreliable character of Ibn 
Dihya this is not unexceptionable evidence either 
for the alleged journey, or for the existence of a 
work in prose by Tamm4m b. ‘Alkama, in addition 
to those which have been mentioned. 

Bibliography: Ibnal-Abbar, al-Hulla al-siyara’, 
ed. Dozy (Notices sur quelques manuscrits arabes, 

Leiden 1847-51), 77-8, ed. H. Munis, Cairo 1963, 
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al-*Arab, 10), i, 44; Ibn Khaldin, Beirut 1954-61, 
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Pons Boigues, 47-8; R. Dozy, ed., Ibn ‘Idhari, 
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IBN aL-ALKAMI, Mu?ayyap at-Din Munam- 
MAD, the wazir of al-Musta‘sim [q.v.], the last ‘Abbasid 
caliph. He belonged to a Shi‘i family, which hailed, 
according to Ibn al-Tiktaka, from the town of Nil on 
the canal of the same name. The nisba al-‘Alkami 
was first borne by his grandfather, who was so called 
after a canal he had dug and not, apparently, 
Alkami [q.v.], the western branch of the Euphrates. 
According to Hindi-Shah he held the post of ustadh 
al-day at the time of al-Musta‘sim’s accession. Ibn 
al-Tiktaka, a fellow-Shi‘i, speaks of his distinction 
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as a scholar, calligrapher and bibliophile and praises 
him for his statesmanlike qualities; but even he is 
constrained to admit to his treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Mongols prior to the attack on Baghdad. 
His loyalty seems to have been alienated by the 
pillaging of the Shi‘i suburb of Karkh [q.v.]. The 
extent of his treason it is difficult to assess. He was 
certainly at loggerheads with the military leaders in 
advocating a conciliatory attitude towards Hulaga 
[g.v.] but on the other hand one cannot credit the state- 
ments of Djizdjani that he deliberately denuded 
Baghdad of troops or that he was personally 
responsible for the breach of the dyke which con- 
tributed to the disastrous defeat of the Caliph’s 
army at Bashiriyya. According to Rashid al-Din he 
was confirmed in his post as wazir by the Mongols 
and, when he died on 2 Djumada II 656/6 June 
1258, was succeeded in that office by his son, Sharaf 
al-Din Abu ’1l-Kasim ‘Ali. On the other hand, Wassaf 
speaks of his being passed over in favour of one Ibn 
‘Amran, a man of the people from Bak‘iba. 
Bibliography: Djizdjaini, ed. Habibi, ii, 

190 ff., transl. Raverty, 1229 ff.; Rashid al-Din, 

Diadmi® al-tawdarikh, ed. Alizade, 64; Wassaf, ed. 

Hammer, 54 ff. (trans. 52ff.); Ibn al-Tiktaka, 

Kitab al-Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 455 ff., trans. 

Amar, 580 ff.; Hinda-Shah b. Sandjar Nakhdjiw4ani, 

Tadjarib al-salaf, ed. Eghbal, 355 ff.; J. A. Boyle, 

The death of the last ‘Abbasid caliph: a contem- 

porary Muslim account, in JSS, vi/2 (annotated 

translation of an appendix to the YTarikh-i 

Diahan-Gushay of Djuwayni attributed to Nasir 

al-Din Tisi); O. Spies, Ein unbenutster Bericht tiber 

die Mongolen in Bagdad, in Isl.,. xl (1965), 97-112 

(annotated translation of an account of the con- 

quest of Baghdad from the Tabakdt al-Shafi‘iyya 

of Tadj al-Din Subki). (J. A. Borie) 

IBN at-‘ALLAF, Ast Bakr at-Hasan B. ‘ALE 
B. AHMAD B. BASHSHAR B. ZIYAD IBN AL-SALLAF 
(so called because his father was a seller of ait) 
AL-NAHRAWANI, poet and traditionist who 
lived to be a hundred (218-318/833-930), becoming 
blind in his old age. He frequented the court at 
Baghdad and was an intimate particularly of al- 
Mu‘tadid and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. He knew much poetry 
and composed a great deal himself, so much indeed 
that his works, collected by a member of his family 
and accompanied by accounts of his relations with 
the persons on whom he had written panegyrics, 
occupied four hundred warakas, if the Fthrist 
reading (Cairo ed., 238) is reliable. 

Ibn al-‘Allaf’s fame however is based almost 
entirely on a kasida of 65 verses (metre mussarth, 
rhyme -di), including here and there gnomic verses 
in which he laments the death of his cat, killed by 
neighbours because it was about to eat their pigeons. 
This poem, which greatly interested al-Sahib Ibn 
“‘Abbad when it was recited to him by the poet’s son, 
Abu’l-Hasan, is considered to be in fact an elegy 
on the death of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, who had been killed 
by al-Muktadir; it is also thought however that it 
alludes to the treatment inflicted on al-Muhassin, 
the son of Ibn al-Furat (see D. Sourdel, Vizirat, 
index). or on a slave of Ibn al-‘Allaf. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakdt, 170-1; 

Ibn Khallikan, i, 380; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, vii, 

379; Safadi, Nakt al-himyadn, 139-42; Damiri, 

s.v. hirr; H. Bowen, ‘Ali ibn ‘fsa, Cambridge- 
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IBN AMADJUR or IBN MADJUR, natne of a 
family of astronomers from Farghana. The 
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family consisted of the father, Abu ’]-Kasim ‘Abd j al-‘Amid returned to Rayy to the now ageing Rukn 


Allah b. AmAadjir al-Turki and of his son Abu 
‘l-Hasan ‘Ali, and also of a freedman of the latter 
named Muflih. They worked at Baghdad and at 
Shiraz between 272/885 and 321/933, making 
astronomical observations which have been in part 
preserved by Ibn Yinus, The son devoted much of 
his attention to the determination of the limits of 
the latitude of the moon, observing that it reached 
greater latitudes than those given by Hipparchus 
(2nd century B.C.) and finding considerable dif- 
ferences between his own various determinations; 
this observation, which implies a knowledge of the 
variation of the plane of the moon’s orbit, demon- 
strates how exact was Abu ’l-Hasan ‘AIli’s work. 
The three astronomers collaborated in compiling the 
tables called al-Badi‘, al-Mamarrat, al-Khalis, al- 
Muzannar, and a version of the Sind-Hind, now lost, 
and some tables for Mars according to Persian 
chronology. Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd Allah was the 
author of two other works: Djawadmi‘ ahkam al- 
kusiifayn (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 5894 and Leiden 1107) 
and Zdad al-musdfir (quoted by Ibn al-Kifti). 
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(J. VERNET) 

IBN at-‘AMID, the name of two viziers of the 
early Biyids, the first of them known also as a man 
of letters: 

(1) ABu ’Lt-FapL MUHAMMAD B. AL-HUSAYN B. 
MuHAMMAD was the son of a pedlar or wheat 
merchant in the Shi town of Kumm in central Iran 
who later became a katib in Khurdsan, where he 
received the title of ‘amid [q.v.] which was in this 
region usually given to high officials. He appears at 
Bukhara (Mathalib, 232-6) at an unknown date, 
perhaps later than his appearance in 321/933 as 
vizier of Washmgir [g.v.] in Rayy, and in 323 as 
one of the chief dignitaries of Mardawidj just before 
his assassination at Isfahan. It is not known under 
what circumstances his son became in 328/940 the 
vizier of one of the Biyids, the future Rukn al- 
Dawla (q.v.] (though it is known that the father was on 
friendly terms at Rayy with the latter’s brother, the 
future ‘Imad al-Dawla; but Abu ’l-Fadl had quar- 
telled with his father). The chronicle does not 
mention his activity (whose double administrative 
and military character it emphasizes) until 339/950-1, 
when he foiled a conspiracy to set free the Musafirid 
(g.v.] Marzuban, who had been imprisoned by Rukn 
al-Dawla; in the following year his intervention was 
chiefly responsible for the failure of the invasion of 
the Samdnid general Ibn Karategin; in 344/955-6 he 
organized the resistance to the invasion of Ibn 
Makan, and in 435-6 to the revolt of the Daylami 
Rizbihan. Then again nothing is heard of him for 
ten years. For a time Rukn al-Dawla stationed him 
in Fars with his young son, the future ‘Adud al- 
Dawla (q.v.], and when the boy had grown up, Ibn 


al-Dawla. In this town, in 355/966, he succeeded in 
curbing the unruliness of an army of untrustworthy 
Khurasani ghdzis passing through on their way to 
the Byzantine frontier; in 356 he reduced Adhar- 
baydjan to obedience to Rukn al-Dawla’s ally, 
Ibrahim Salar; he would however have preferred to 
persuade his prince to retain it and to make him its 
governor. Finally, in 359, he led an expedition against 
the Kurdish chief Hasanwayh [g.v.]. The illness 
which he contracted during it gave his son the 
opportunity to make demagogic overtures to the 
troops, disregarding his father’s disapproval. He 
died at Hamadhan on 5 Safar 360/9 December 970, 
having been vizier for 32 (lunar) years—a period 
whose length was to be exceeded later only by Nizim 
al-Mulk, 

Unfortunately practically nothing is known of his 
actual administration. Miskawayh, who had been 
his librarian, praises him, but in general terms only, 
for having been able to reorganize and maintain a 
regular system of administration in spite of the 
disorderly tendencies of the Daylamis and of Rukn 
al-Dawla himself, and for having imposed discipline 
on the troops: it was probably because of his ex- 
ceptional abilities in this last matter in particular 
that he enjoyed the apparently unshakeable confi- 
dence of his sovereign. The History of Kumm 
mentions during his period, though without naming 
him, measures in the stabilization of taxes which 
certainly correspond with his policy. According to 
Miskawayh, the letter which he wrote to Ibn Hindi 
on his appointment as governor of Fars was a 
perfect summary of the duties and tasks of a good 
administrator. 

Ibn al-‘Amid’s reputation among his contem- 
poraries and with posterity was not however due 
mainly to his administrative work but to the prestige 
which his intellectual and literary personality 
brought him among the circle of educated men which 
his office in effect permitted him to gather around him. 
The Fihrist lists only one genuine work written by 
him—a K. al-Madhhab fi ’l-balagha, of which nothing 
is known; Abii Hayy4an states that he has seen a 
K. al-Khalk wa ’l-khulik by him but that it had not 
progressed beyond the stage of a rough draft. But 
his correspondence, if we are to believe Miskawayh, 
was so famous and considered so important as a 
model that there was scarcely a scribe who did not 
possess a copy of it: this makes it all the more strange 
that almost nothing of it has been directly preserved 
and that all that is known of it comes from quotations 
by Abi Hayy§4n, al-Tha‘alibi and Yakit; even al- 
Kalkashandi, though quoting so widely from his 
contemporary and rival Abi Ishak al-Sabi’, seems 
not to have known of it. So little being known, 
there should be pointed out ms. no 412, p. 449 of the 
Bihar Catalogue, a short recently copied collection 
of some of Ibn al-‘Amid’s letters, which deserves 
study and suggests that an earlier manuscript may 
exist somewhere in India or elsewhere. The critics’ 
opinions on Ibn al-‘Amid’s literary worth depended 
however on what the writer considered to be the 
stylistic ideal and perhaps also on his personal 
relations with Ibn al-‘Amid: while he is praised by 
Miskawayh, and in the Yatima there is found the 
formula which was later so often repeated according 
to which style ‘‘began with Ibn al-Hamid and ended 
with Ibn al-‘Amid’’, Abii Hayyan considers him as 
the first corruptor of the language of al-Djahiz and 
prefers to him his son Abu ’l-Fath and his rival 
mentioned above, Abii Ishak al-Sabi?. On the whole, 
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the considerable influence exercised by Ibn al- 
“Amid must have been due primarily to his prodigious 
memory in all matters, to his generosity (although 
Abia Hayyan accuses him also of avarice on various 
occasions), and to his friendly character. In letters, 
as in politics, he was the master less of his own son 
than of Ibn ‘Abbad (g.v.] and of ‘Adud al-Dawla, who 
always referred to him as al-Ustadh al-Ra’is. 
Bibliography: See Boyips. Apart from the 
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(2) Apu ’L-Fatu ‘ALi B. MUHAMMAD ..., born 337/ 
948-9, son and successor of the above, who accom- 
panied his father on the Kurdish campaign during 
which he died and during which Abu ’l-Fath attracted 
attention, in spite of his father’s disapproval, by his 
courting of the troops. He had the same intellectual 
qualities as Abu ‘l-Fadl and some writers even 
consider him to be a superior stylist, but he had the 
rashness and inexperience of youth and made the 
princes uneasy when his incautious expenditure in 
an attempt to form a personal following affected the 
regularity of the administration. The exhausted Rukn 
al-Dawla, wishing only for a quiet life, allowed him 
to take over his father’s office, but he soon attracted 
the jealousy of ‘Adud al-Dawla and of his brother, 
al-Mu’ayyid. In 363/974-5 he took part, on the orders 
of Rukn al-Dawla, in ‘Adud al-Dawla’s campaign in 
‘Irak in support of his cousin Bakhtiydar [q.v.]. The 
latter’s obvious inefficiency gave them the idea of 
making ‘Irak into an apanage held by ‘Adud, under 
his father’s suzerainty, with Abu ’l-Fath as vizier of 
this region. Abu ’l-Fath, sent to sound the aged ruler 
on the matter, had great difficulty in pacifying him, 
Rukn al-Dawla attaching great importance to family 
solidarity and loyalty; nevertheless, ‘Adud having 
left, Abu ’l-Fath remained behind at Baghdad where 
he amused himself, amassed possessions, improved 
his relations with Bakhtiyar and his vizier Ibn 
Bakiyya (q.v.], and received from the caliph, without 
Rukn al-Dawla’s having asked for anything, the 
lakab of Dhu ’l-kifayatayn, in short gave the im- 
pression of following his own personal policy against 
the interests of Rukn and of SAdud. ‘Adud used him 
again in 365/976 to settle with his angry father 
questions concerning the succession; but in 366, Rukn 
being now dead, ‘Adud intervened in ‘Irak, while Abu 
*1-Fath, who had remained at Rayy, quarrelled there 
with the influential counsellor of al-Mu’ayyid, Ibn 
‘Abbad [q.v.], whom he feared and tried to get 
removed and even killed, and finally, on the orders 
of ‘Adud, al-Mu’ayyid’s suzerain, was arrested, 
tortured and put to death. The family, of whom no 
other members are known, does not seem to have 
played after this any role of importance. 
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Bibliography: See styips and the above 
article on Abu ’l-Fadl; there is a long biography 
on Abu ’l-Fath in the Irshad of Yakit, v, 347-73, 
based on the chronicle or the K. al-Wuszard of 
Hilal al-Sabi?, a Ta>rtkh of al-Abi, and an account 
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*1-Fath—see index); the life of Abu ’l-Fath in Ibn 
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Tadji of Abii Ishak al-Sabi?; see also the corres- 
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nothing about him. (CL. CaHEN) 
IBN a-‘AMID [see 1BN AL-KALANISI; AL-MAKIN]. 
IBN at-AMIN MAHMUD KEMAL [see tat]. 
IBN ‘AMIR, Aso ‘Umar ‘Asp ALLAH B. SAMIR 

AL-YAHSUBI, “reader” of the Kur’4n whose 
kira’a (q.v.] is counted among the seven canonical 
“readings’’. Of south Arabian origin, he belonged to 
the first class of the Tabi‘in [g.v.], his guarantors 
being ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, Abu ’l-Darda? [{¢.v.] and 
other less famous Companions. He settled in 
Damascus, where he was appointed kadi by al-Walid 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik and chief of police by Yazid b. 
al-Walid and Ibrahim b. al-Walid; his “reading” 
was adopted by the inhabitants of Damascus. He 
died in 118/736, having had as direct disciples his 
brother ‘Abd al-Rahman and especially Yahya b. 
al-Harith al-Dhimari (d. 145/762), whom Ibn 
Kutayba (Ma‘a@rif, 530) includes among the authors 
of canonical “readings”, while mentioning Ibn 
‘Amir only incidentally. His reading was trans- 
mitted indirectly by ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. 
Dhakwan (d. 241/856) and the kadi of Damascus, 
Hisham b. ‘Ammar al-Sulami (d. 245/859). 

Among others of the same name, the best known is 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz [9.v.]. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, Cairo 1348, 43-4; Ibn 
Djazari, Kurra?, s.v.; Dani, Taysir, s.v.; idem, 
Muhkam, Damascus 1960, 140, 188; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Twrikh Dimashk, ed. Munadjdijid, ii/1, 51; Ibn 
Khallikan, s.v.; ‘SAskalani, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, 
v, 274; Gesch. des Qor., iii; H. Blachére, Introduction 
au Coran, 120. (Ep.) 
IBN ‘AMIRA, ABU ’L-MUTARRIF AHMAD 8B. 

‘ABD ALLAH AL-MakHzUMI, writer, poet and 
judge, who was born in Valencia (Spain) in Rama- 
dan 580/December 1184, and died in Tunis in Dhu 
‘1-Hidjdja 656 or 658/December 1258 or November 
1260 (his grandfather’s name is given as *Umayra 
in the Diadhwat al-iktibas of Ibn al-Kadi, 72). His 
family originated in Alcira (Djazirat Shukr), near 
Valencia. He studied with the best Andalusian 
scholars and then travelled probably to the East where 
he acquired an immense knowledge of fikh, hadith and 
literature, and also gained some acquaintance with 
certain branches of thespeculative sciences (ma‘kilat), 
philosophy, kalam, etc. 

On his return, he settled for a time in his native 
town, where he became one of the local dignitaries. 
It was there that he started a life-long friendship 
with Ibn al-Abbar [g.v.]. Shortly afterwards, he 
became a judge at Jativa, and he must have held 
the same position in Majorca in about 627/1229-30, 
for he was present in the island when it was con- 
quered by James I of Aragon (Jaime el Conquista- 
dor); he wrote an account of the event in a book, 
the title of which is unknown and which is always 
referred to as Kitab ‘an ka@inat Mayyiirka; this is 
his most famous work, and al-Makkari (Analectes, 
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ii, 765-6) reproduces long passages from it. From 
there he must have returned to Valencia, where he 
witnessed the last years of its history as a Muslim 
town, until it surrendered, also to James I, nine 
years after Majorca (17 Safar 636/28 September 
1238). His native town being lost, he crossed the 
Straits to Morocco and entered the service of Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-W4hid al-Rashid, the tenth 
Almohad caliph (630-40/1232-42), who appointed 
him secretary in the Chancellery. A little later, he 
was appointed kadi of the Hilina tribe, and then 
transferred to Salé; in the following reign he appears 
as a kadi in Meknés. Later, he moved to Ceuta and 
from there to Ifrikiya, where he entered the service 
of the Hafsids, in Tunis. He was appointed hadi, 
first of al-Urbus, then of Gabés; al-Mustansir 
bi’llah (647-75/1249-76) made him one of his advisers, 
and he became his favourite courtier until his death, 
on 20 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 658/26 November 1260. 

Ibn ‘Amira was a prolific writer of both prose and 
verse; the sources named in the bibliography repro- 
duce an abundance of material, mostly in the form 
of official State letters and letters addressed to 
friends. Even his book on the fall of Majorca was a 
risala addressed to some particular person. His prose 
is sober, eloquent, beautiful and precise, but is sur- 
passed in these qualities by that of his contemporary 
Ibn al-Abbar. His poetry is better than his prose. The 
only work to have survived under his name is al- 
Tibyan fi ‘ilm al-kalam (MS Escorial 296), and it 
seems in fact that this and the work on Majorca are 
the only books that he wrote, although several others 
have been attributed to him. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, al-Muktadab 
min Kitab Tuhfat al-kadim, Cairo 1957, 145-50 
(an abridgement which omits most of the prose 
quotations); Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, ed. 
and trans. Lévi-Provencal, La Péninsule ibérique 
au moyen age, Leiden 1938, 33, 48-55, 103-4 of the 
Arabic text; Ibn al-Kadi, Djadhwat al-tktibas, 
Fas 1315, 72-3; Makkari, Analectes, index; idem, 
Azhdr al-riyad, Cairo 1942, iii, 218; M. M. Antufia, 
Notas sobre dos mss. escurialenses mal catalogados, 
in al-Andalus, vi/2 (1941), 271-6; Brockelmann, I, 
381; F. Bustani, Da@ivat al-ma‘arif, iii, 402; ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Marrakushi, al-Dhayl wa ’l-takmila, 
MS Karawiyyin, i, 70 ff.; Muh. b. Sharifa, Abu 
‘l-Mutarrif Akmad b. ‘Amira al-Makhzimi, 
hayatuh wa atharuh, Rabat 1966. (H. Monés) 
IBN ‘AMMAR, Abu ’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD, fakih 

and poet, known at the present time in Algeria under 
the name of Sidi Ben ‘Ammar. It is not known where 
or when he was born and nothing is known of his 
childhood, his youth and his early studies. He is said 
to have learned hadith from Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. 
SAkil (or SUkayl) al-Ya‘alawi (sic) or al-Ba‘alawi 
(probably al-Ya‘lawi, #.¢., of the Bani Ya‘la, a tribe 
of the lesser Kabylie) al-Makki, who died in 1170/ 
1756; he is said to have studied more particularly 
the Sakth of al-Bukhari under masters (?) whose line 
went back to Aba ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. Ahmad al- 
Makkari, a former mufti of Tlemcen (928/1521- 
1011/1602). He is said, furthermore, to have been 
initiated into the precepts of the fraternity of the 
Shadhiliyya by Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al- 
Munawwar al-Tilimsani, a disciple of Mhammad b. 
Nasir al-Dar‘i, and to have received his mystical 
education from a second line of masters going back 
to the Egyptian ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-‘Afifi. 

For his literary education and notably for the 
composition of muwashshahdt his masters are 
said to have been two well-known Algerians, Abu 
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‘l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Mandjallati and Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali, known 
nowadays in Algeria by the name of Sidi Ben ‘li, 

In 1166/1752 he decided to perform the hadjdj and, 
six years later, after a stay in Cairo, withdrew to the 
Hidjaz to end his days there as a mudjawir [q.v.]. 
According to certain indications, he was still alive 
in 1204/1789, and his death allegedly occurred in 
Mecca between this date and 1211/1796. This is all 
that is known of his life and studies. In Algiers he 
held the post of Maliki mufti for a long time and 
taught hadith, 

Among his pupils or listeners is named Ahmad 
al-Ghazzal al-Djaza?iri, who transmitted, in a 
kasida of twenty verses, the memory left by the 
breadth of his knowledge and the quality of his 
teaching. 

Of his written works the following titles are known: 
(1) a diwan of verse; (2) Liwd? al-nasr fi fudala 
al-‘asr; (3) Risdla fi ’l-tarika al-khalwatiyya; (4) 
Niblat al-labib bi-akhbar al-rihla ila ’!-habib. 

Only the introduction of the last work has sur- 
vived, and nothing more is known of it; it is princip- 
ally from this introduction that we draw the pre- 
ceding remarks on the personality and works of Ibn 
‘Ammar, who, for his time, is indisputably both an 
“dlim and a fakih, an adib, a poet and something of a 
mystic. Without completely neglecting the ‘‘shuman- 
ities” of the Middle East, his interest, in all fields, 
is obviously centred on the Arabo-Islamic West. As 
a mufti he willingly follows Ibn al-Djazari [q.v.], Ibn 
Marzik [q.v.], al-Rassa‘, al-Wansharisi [g.v.]; as an 
adib he admires al-Shakratisi, al-Tanasi, Yahya Ibn 
Khaldin, al-Kaysi, Ibn al-Khatib and Ibn Zamrak, 
and he may be considered a disciple of al-Fath Ibn 
Khakan [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Ammar, Nthlat al-labib 
bi-akhbar al-rikla ila ’l-habib, Algiers 1320/1902; 
Warthilani, Rihkla, Algiers 1908; Joachim de 
Gonzales, Essai chronologique sur les musulmans 
célébres de la ville d’Alger, Algiers 1886; Hafnawi, 
Ta‘rif al-khalaf bi-ridjal al-salaf, 2 vols., Algiers 
1328/1909; ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattani, Fihris 
al-Faharis wa’l-athbat, Fez n.d.; M. Hadj-Sadok, 
Le mawlid daprés le mufti-poéte d’Alger Ibn 
‘Ammar, in Mélanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 
1957. (M. Hapy-Sapok) 
IBN ‘AMMAR, Asvd BakR MUHAMMAD BB. 

SAMMAR B. Husayn B. ‘AMMAR, poet and vizier 
of al-Andalus. Born in 422/1031 in a village near 
Silves, he belonged to a poor and obscure family 
and his claim to be of Yemeni origin is doubtful. 
After beginning his studies at Silves, he received at 
Cordova an advanced literary education and then 
tried to make his literary talent pay, travelling 
throughout Spain in search of patrons. Nothing 
appears to have survived of his first panegyrics, 
addressed, it seems without much success, to various 
Andalusian petty kings, especially as he is said to 
have himself destroyed the works of his youth. In 
445/1053, he arrived at Seville and decided to present 
himself to the local ruler, al-Mu‘tadid [q¢.v.], who had 
just gained some military successes and was eager to 
have his exploits praised in writing. Seizing this 
opportunity, Ibn ‘Ammar addressed to him a 
panegyric in which he praised his valour and 
bravery, attacked his Berber enemies and expressed 
the desire that his own talent should be rewarded. 
Al-Mu‘tadid, beguiled by these praises, appointed 
Ibn ‘Ammar a court poet and adopted him as a 
companion in his pleasures; this was for him the 
beginning of an eventful career, which was, however, 
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always linked with the ‘Abbadids. At the court he 
became the friend of the prince Muhammad, 
accompanying him to Silves when the prince was 
made governor there; but as he pandered to the 
desires of his friend, disagreeable rumours began to 
circulate about the two young men and al-Mu‘tadid, 
mistrusting their friendship, recalled his son to 
Seville in 450/1058 and commanded the poet to 
leave the kingdom. Ibn ‘Amméar then sought 
refuge in Saragossa, whence he addressed poems to 
the ruler of Seville and to his vizier, Ibn Zaydin 
[g.v.], in a vain attempt to make them relent. He 
had to wait until the death of al-Mu‘tadid and the 
succession of his friend Muhammad (who took the 
title al-Mu‘tamid) in 461/1069 before being recalled 
to Seville. 

From then on Ibn ‘Ammar gave up poetry to some 
extent in order to devote himself to politics, in an effort 
to play a prominent part in Muslim Spain. Soon 
after his return he was appointed governor of 
Silves and later became al-Mu‘tamid’s chief minister. 
In 462/1070, he took part in the annexing to the 
kingdom of Seville of the town of Cordova, which 
became the seat of the court; the following year he 
got rid of Ibn Zaydin, whom he considered as his 
rival, by sending him back to Seville; he struggled 
successfully against the favourite I‘timad, who was 
hostile to him, and succeeded in dominating the ruler 
completely and practically directing the state. He 
then advocated a policy of expansion based on the 
support of the Christians, 7.¢., of Alfonso VI, with 
whom he strengthened the relations of Seville to 
such an extent that he was even considered a traitor. 
His manoeuvres to take Granada with the help of 
Alfonso VI failed however, and his first action 
against Murcia (Tudmir) had no greater success. 
This attempt was part of a plan which he had con- 
ceived in order to gain possession of the town for 
himself personally; he therefore set himself up as 
independent governor of Murcia as soon as he had 
succeeded in taking possession of it, with the help of 
Ibn Rashik [q.v.], in 471/1078. Taking advantage of 
this victory, he turned to Toledo, leaving behind in 
Murcia Ibn Rashik, who in turn betrayed him and 
declared himself independent. Dispossessed of his 
short-lived conquest, Ibn ‘Ammar took refuge once 
again at Saragossa with Mu?tamin Ibn Hid [g.v.], in 
whose name he took part in a number of successful 
expeditions; he was, however, captured at Segura in 
Rabi‘ I 477/August 1084, and, forced to abandon all 
political activity, returned to poetry. While in 
captivity, he wrote some moving poems in which he 
implores the help of al-Mu‘tamid, but the latter had 
a score to settle and, instead of simply ransoming 
him, decided to make sure of his person by buying 
him. Ibn ‘Ammar was brought back to Cordova in 
chains and paraded on a donkey, then taken to 
Seville, where he suffered the most degrading 
humiliations. In spite of interventions on his behalf, 
al-Mu‘tamid stood firm and did not allow himself 
to be swayed again by the pleas which Ibn ‘Ammar 
addressed to him from prison; nevertheless, the 
poems with which he tried to soften the heart of his 
former friend are marked by strong emotion and 
certainly such as to touch al-Mu‘tamid’s feelings, to 
the extent that he seemed at one time to be on the 
point of yielding and granting pardon, but his 
prisoner made a blunder which was skilfully ex- 
ploited by his enemies, in particular by the son of 
Ibn Zaydin, who had taken his father’s place, and 
al-Mu‘tamid in a passion of anger cut off Ibn 
‘Ammar’s head with one blow of an axe (479/1086). 


As regards his character, Ibn ‘Ammar is accorded 
in Spain the fame which he deserves; his intelligence 
and especially his unbounded ambition made him a 
dangerous and much-feared person, who knew too 
well how to attract people by charm of manner and 
conversation. His behaviour towards al-Mu‘tamid is 
judged with severity but does not prevent the 
critics from recognizing his poetic talent. His poetry, 
very personal in inspiration and composed with 
remarkable technical skill, is indisputably gifted and 
original, but his satires are bitter and his panegyrics 
often lacking in dignity. 

His Diwan was much read in Spain, where it 
appeared in the two recensions, now lost, of Abu 
*|-Tahir Muh. b. Yisuf al-Tamimi and of Abu 
*l-Kasim al-Shilbi; besides, Ibn Bassam included 
the poems from it which were considered the best in 
his Nukhbat al-ikhtiyar fi ash‘dr Dhi 'l-wizdratayn 
Ibn ‘Ammar, which is also lost. Recently, Salah al- 
Din Khalis made an attempt to reconstruct it in a 
these complémentaire presented at the Sorbonne in 
1953, also devoting to the poet a long chapter in his 
thése principale on La vie littéraire a Séville au XI 
siécle; the data thus collected were published in 
Baghdad in 1957 under the title of Muhammad b. 
‘Ammar al-Andalusi. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Les «Mé- 
moires» de ‘Abd Allah, dernier roi stride de Grenade, 
in al-Andalus, iii-iv (1935-6), index; Ibn Bassam, 
Dhakhira, ii (MS); Ibn Khakan, Kalaid, 88-99; Ibn 
al-Abbar, Hulla, apud Dozy, Scriptorum arabum 
loci de A bbadidis (Mu’nis ed., index) ; Ibn Khallikan, 
iv; Marrakushi, Mu‘dj1b, index ; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 
index; Makkari, Analectes, index; Ibn Dihya, 
Mufrib; Ibn al-‘Imad al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-kasr, 
MS Paris 3330; Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp.", iii, 83-117 
and references there given; A. Gonzalez Palencia, 
Literatura*, 75-8; A. Dayf, Baldghat al-‘Arab fi 
*l-Andalus, Cairo 1342/1924, 111-20; H, Pérés, 
Poésie andalouse, index. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN ‘AMMAR [see ‘AMMAR, BANU; AL-HAKIM 

BI-AMR ALLAH; TARABULUS]. 

IBN aLt-ANBARI [see AL-ANBARI, ABU ’L-BARA- 
KAT. Attia Amer has published in succession at 
Stockholm (Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensis, ii, 
iii, vi) the Nuzhat al-alibba? (1963), the Luma‘ al- 
adilia fi ustl al-nahw (1963) and al-Maksir wa 
*l-mamdtd (1966)]. 

IBN at-ASRABI, Munammap Bs. ZiYAD, ABU 
‘App ALLAH, philologian of the school of 
Kifa, who is said to have been the son of a slave 
from Sind who became a mawla of al-‘Abbas b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Hashimi. Born at Kifa in 
150/767, he was the pupil principally of al-Kisa7i 
[g.v.], of Abii Mu‘awiya al-Darir, of al-Kasim b. 
Ma‘n al-Mas‘idi (see Fihrist, Cairo, 103) and of 
al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi [g.v.], who had married his 
mother and whose Mufaddaliyyat he handcd on; and 
he in his turn had many disciples, among them 
Tha‘lab (g.v.], Ibrahim al-Harbi and Ibn al-Sikkit 
(g.v.], besides Sa‘id b. Salm b. Kutayba, whose 
teacher he was. His biographers praise his learning 
in grammar, lexicography, genealogies and poetry, 
and he is said to have dictated from memory, without 
having to refer to any book, enough material to have 
loaded several camels. Al-Djahiz, who knew him at 
Baghdad or at Samarra, quotes him often as a radwi, 
without, it seems, resenting his ill-natured attack on 
the Basra scholars Abi ‘Ubayda and al-Asma‘i, who, 
he maintained, knew nothing. He claims to have 
received from the mouth of the Bedouins many facts 
which contradict the affirmations of al-Asma‘i, but 
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he himself indulges in fanciful interpretations and 
accepts curious grammatical rules, to the extent 
that his critics have easily been able to point out 
proofs of his ignorance, even in the domains where 
he is considered a master. 

Afflicted with both a squint and a limp (Muh. 
b. Habib calls him also al-A‘radj), he seems not to 
have had a very distinguished career, but his learn- 
ing nevertheless met with some success, since au- 
diences of more than one hundred crowded to his 
classes. At SAmarra, al-W4thik resorted to him for 
the solution of a philological problem, which proves 
that he enjoyed quite a wide reputation. In spite of 
his hostility towards the Mu‘tazilis, it was Ahmad 
b. Abi Du?4d [q.v.] himself who led the funeral prayer 
at his grave, on 13 Sha‘ban 231/14 April 846 (but the 
date of his death varies from 230 to 233), at Samarra, 

About twenty works are attributed to him: 
K. al-Nawadir, K. al-Anwa?, K. Sifat al-nakhl, K. 
Sifat al-zar‘, K. al-Khayl, K. Ta?rikh al-kaba*il, K. 
Ma‘ani ’I-shi‘r, K. Tafsir al-amthal (Fthrist: al- 
Kaba@ il, but that is an error), K. al-Nabdat, K. 
al-Alfaz, K. Nasab al-khayl, K. Nawadir al-Zubay- 
riyyin, K. Nawdadir Bani Fak‘as, K. al-Dhubdab 
(transmitted by al-Sukkari), K. al-Nabt wa ’l-bakl, 
and others listed by Brockelmann. Only a few of 
these have survived, a K. al-Fadil fi ’l-adab, a collec- 
tion of elegies published by Wright (Op. ar., 97-122), 
a K. al-Bi?r (Cairo, vii, 652) [see BI’R], and the K. 
Asma? khayl al-SArab wa-fursémha, which must 
correspond to the K. Nasab al-khayl mentioned 
above (ed. G. Levi Della Vida, Les ‘‘Livres des 
Chevaux’’, Leyden 1928); on his recension of al- 
Akhtal’s Diwan, see AL-AKHTAL. 

Bibliography: Dijahiz, Bukhala?, Bayan and 
Hayawdan, index; Muh b. Habib, Mukabbar, 
index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘darif, 238; idem, ‘Uyin 
and Adab al-katib, index; Tabari, iii, 972, 1357; 
Kali, Amdéli, index; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; 
A ghani, index; Mas‘idi, Murddj, iv, 117, vii, 162-4; 
Fihrist, Cairo, 102-3; Marzubani, Muwashshah, 
index; Ibn Khallikan, i; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, v, 282-5; Yakit, Udaba?, xviii, 189-96; 
Ibn al-Athir, Mathal sa°ir, 490; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
784; Suyuti, Bughya, 42-3; Safadi, Wafi, Damascus 
1953, iii, 79-80 (no. 993); Anbari, Nuzha*, 95-7; 
Zubaydi, Tabakat, Cairo 1373/1954, 213; Fthris 
al-mwallifin, Tetuan 1952, 248; al-Muktabas, vi, 
3-9; Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 49-51 (Fr. trans., 75-8) and 
index; R. Sellheim, Die klassisch-arabischen Sprich- 
wortersammlungen, The Hague 1954, 49 and index; 
Brockelmann, S I, 179-80; B. al-Bustani, in 
D@irat al-ma‘arif, ii, 340-4. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN aLt-‘ARABI, Apt BakR MUHAMMAD B. 

‘App ALLAH AL-MA‘AFIRI, a traditionist be- 
longing to Seville; b. 468/1076, d. 543/1148. In 485/ 
togz he travelled with his father to the East, and 
spent periods studying in Damascus and Baghdad. 
In 489/1096 he performed the Pilgrimage, after which 
he returned to Baghdad and studied under Abi 
Hamid al-Ghaz4li and others. He then went with his 
father to Egypt and met traditionists in Cairo and 
Alexandria. After his father’s death in 493/1100 he 
returned to Seville, where he was credited with 
encyclopaedic knowledge. He wrote books on a 
variety of subjects, including hadith, fikh, usil, 
Kur’an studies, adab, grammar, and history. A long 
list of his writings is given by Makkari, Analectes, i, 
483. Among them is ‘drida al-Ahwadhi, a com- 
mentary on al-Tirmidhi’s collection of traditions. 
Many of his works are no longer extant. In Seville 
he acted as kddi for a time, acquiring a reputation 


for severity towards evildoers and kindness towards 
humble people. He later resigned this post and 
devoted himself to scholarship, both teaching and 
writing. When the Muwabhids entered Seville he and 
others were taken to Marrakush where he was 
imprisoned for about a year. He died while on a 
journey from Marraékush to Fez, where he was 
buried. Makkari says a siydra came to be held at his 
tomb, which he himself had visited several times. 
While Ibn al-‘Arabi was generally highly commended, 
everyone did not accept him as an authority on 
hadith. He has been called thika (trustworthy) and 
thabat (reliable), but the ka@di ‘lyad b. Misa (d. 544/ 
1149), a contemporary who heard traditions from 
him, said people criticized his traditions, and Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1449) has called him 
da‘if (weak). 

Bibliography: Ibn Bashkuwal, No. 1181; al- 
Makkari, Analectes, i, 477-89; al-Dhahabi, Tadh- 
kirat al-huffaz, iv, 86-90; Ibn Khayr, Fihrisa, 567 
(Bibl. Arab.-Hisp., x); Ibn Farhan, al-Dibdédj al- 
mudhahhab, Cairo 1329, 281-4; Ibn MHadjar, 
Lisan al-mizan, v, 234; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 
Bilak 1275, i, 697f., De Slane (Eng. trans.), iii, 
12-14; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, 546 A.H.; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, Index No. 2045; Brockelmann, 
I, 525, SI, 632 f., 732 f. (J. Rosson) 
IBN at-‘ARABI, Muuyi’L-Din Apt ‘ABD ALLAH 

MUHAMMAD B. SALI B. MUHAMMAD B. AL-SARABI AL- 
HAtimi aL-TA?i, known as al-Shaykh al-Akbar 
(560/1165-638/1240), was one of the greatest Siifis of 
Islam. He is usually referred to—incorrectly—as Ibn 
‘Arabi, without the article, to distinguish him from 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Abi Bakr (q.v.); in Turkey he is often 
referred to as ‘‘Muhyi ’l-Din ‘Arabi’; whereas some 
sources (é.g., al- Kutubi, Fawat al-wafayat, Cairo 1951, 
ii, 487) give his kun ya as Abt Bakr, in autograph notes 
he refers to himself only as Abii ‘Abd Allah. 

Life. He was born at Murcia on 27 Ramadan 
560/7 August 1165 (see the note by Sadr al-Din al- 
Kiinawi, reproduced by A. Ates, in TV, nis. ifr (16) 
(1955), Pl. XXV), of a family claiming descent from 
Hatim al-T4’i (g.v.]; some Safi adepts were nunibered 
among his near relations. When he was eight, his 
father moved to Seville, where Ibn al-‘Arabi began 
his formal education; as a young man he is said to 
have acted as katib to various governors (al-Makkari, 
Nafh al-tib, i, 568). At an early age, in the course of 
an illness, he enjoyed a vision (Futéhat, iv, 552) which 
changed the course of his life, leading him to regard 
his earlier years as a period of djahiliyya (Futuhat, i, 
207); the genuineness of this ‘“‘conversion” much im- 
pressed his father’s friend the philosopher Ibn Rushd 
{g.v.], the kadi of Seville (Futéhat, i, 170). Although 
Ibn al-‘Arabi claimed that his ma‘rifa was communi- 
cated to him with no intermediary, he notes in his 
works the names of many shaykks whom he served 
and whose company he sought, among them: Abi 
Dija‘far al-‘Urayni (Rak al-kuds (no. 8, below}, fol. 
41; Futuhdt, iii, 589, 596, etc.); Aba YaSkib al-Kaysi, 
a disciple of Abi Madyan (.v.] (Rak al-kuds, fol. 43); 
Salih al-‘Adawi, skilled at revealing the future; Abu 
"|-Hadjdjadj Yusuf, etc. (Rak al-kids, fols. 46-73), 
and two women: Fatima bint al-Muthanna and 
Shams Umm al-Fukara?. Although he refers to Abi 
Madyan (d. 598/1193) as his “‘shaykh’’, in fact he 
never met him personally (Rak al-kuds, fol. 66). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi spent some ten years in various 
towns of Spain and North Africa with these teachers, 
but until 590/1194 Seville remained his home. In 
that year, at the age of 30, he went to Tunis to 
join a certain ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi (Rukh ai- 
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kuds, fol. 33). In the next year he went to Fez, where 
in 594/1198 he wrote his K. al-Isra? (no. 3, below). 
In §95/1199 he was in Cordova, where he attended 
the funeral of Ibn Rushd, and later at Almeria, 
where he wrote his Mawaki‘ al-nudjum (no. 7 below) 
(Nafh al-fib, i, 576); in 598/1202 he was back in Tunis 
and then, travelling via Cairo and Jerusalem, set 
out to perform the Pilgrimage (Rh al-kuds, fol. 
63 v.). Deeply moved by the sight of the Ka‘ba, for 
him the point of contact between the worlds of the 
invisible (ghayb) and the visible (skuhidd), he stayed 
for two years at Mecca, frequently performing the 
jawaf, reading and meditating, and enjoying many 
mystic visions and dreams. It was here that he wrote 
his Tadj al-rasail (no. 6), his Rah al-kuds (no. 8), 
and began, in 598/1202, his great al-Futiéhat al- 
Makkiyya (no. 1); here too he addressed to ‘Ayn al- 
Shams Nizim, the daughter of an Isfahdni resident 
in Mecca, the poems collected in a diwan entitled 
Tardjuman al-ashwak (no. 13). 

In 600/1204 he met at Mecca a number of Anatolian 
pilgrims from Konya and Malatya, led by Sadr al- 
Din al-Kinawi’s father, Madjd al-Din Ishak, who 
was then living in Syria; he accompanied them on 
their homeward journey, via Baghdad and Mosul 
(where they stayed for some months), reaching 
Malatya by Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 601/June-July 1205. The 
Sultan of Konya, Kay-Khusraw I [g.v.], now restored 
to his throne, invited Madjd al-Din to re-join him 
(Ibn Bibi, facs. 91f.; tr. Duda, 41f.); the latter 
brought Ibn al-‘Arabi with him, and the Sultan 
joaded both with gifts (Nafh al-fib, i, 569; Futékat, 
iii, 126, 255). In the next years we find Ibn al-‘Arabi 
again travelling—to Jerusalem, Cairo, and Mecca— 
but in 606/1209-10 he was back in Konya, where in 
that year he wrote his Risdlat al-anwar. In 608/1211-2 
he was again in Baghdad, perhaps accompanying 
Madjd al-Din, who had been sent to the Caliphal 
court to announce the accession of Kay-Ka?is I. 
To this new ruler Ibn al-‘Arabi addressed a letter of 
practical advice in religious matters (text in Futéhat, 
iv, 604 f.). 

In the following years he visited Aleppo (where he 
began the Sharh (no. 14) to his Tardjuman al-ashwak, 
completing it in Aksaray in 612/1215) and Sivas 
(where he had a dream foretelling Kay-Ka4?is’s 
re-capture of Antalya), but from 612/1216 onwards 
he lived mainly at Malatya. Here his son Sa‘d al-Din 
Muhammad was born, in 618/1221. The report that 
he married the widow of his old friend Madjd al-Din 
seems doubtful: at least the latter’s son Sadr al-Din 
(b. 606/1209-10) and Ibn al-‘Arabi do not speak of 
each other as step-son and step-father. 

It is not known why, or when, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
finally left Anatolia to settle at Damascus, where he 
is first found living in 627/1230. Here he probably 
experienced some discomfort, exposed to the criti- 
cisms of the orthodox but finding protectors in the 
Ibn Zaki family of kadgis (Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya 
wa ’l-nihaya, Cairo n.d., xiii, 156) and in members of 
the Ayyubid ruling family. He led a quiet life of 
reading and teaching, composing, as the result of a 
dream in 627/1229, his most influential work, the 
Fusis al-hikam (no. 2 below), and completing and 
revising, from 630/1233 onwards, his Futékat. A 
tradition (Nafh al-fib, i, 581, from al-Y4afi‘i [g.v.}) 
that towards the end of his life Ibn al-‘Arabi forbade 
the reading of his works is belied by the facts that 
he heard and approved the text of his Kitab al-Asfar 
(no. 10) only 20 days before his death (A. Ategs, in 
Bell., xvi/61 (1952), 87), and that his disciple Sadr 
al-Din, who was with him in his last days, spent his 


life in teaching and commenting on his master’s 
works. Ibn al-‘Arabi died, in the house of the kadi 
Muhyi ’1-Din Ibn al-Zaki, on 28 Rabi‘ II 638/16 
November 1240, and was buried in that family’s turba 
on the slopes of Mount Kasiytin. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi married several wives and presumably 
had many children, but only two of his sons are 
known: Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad, b. 618/1221 in 
Malatya, d. 656/1258 in Damascus, a poet (al- Kutubi, 
Fawat al-wafayat, ii, 325 (which, however, gives the 
date of his death as 686); Nafh al-jib, i, 572; Brockel- 
mann, I, 583), and ‘Imad al-Din Aba ‘Abd Allah, 
d. 667/1269 in Damascus (Nafh al-fib, loc.cit.). 

The Ottoman Sultan Selim I, during his stay in 
Damascus after his Egyptian campaign (923-4/1517-8), 
ordered the rebuilding of the turba where Ibn al- 
‘Arabi was buried, and the construction nearby of 
a mosque and a takkiyya (H. Laoust, Les gouverneurs 
de Damas ..., Damascus 19§2, 148-50; cf. Feridiin, 
MunshaPat', i, 404, 441, 444; Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 379); 
on this occasion a fatwa lauding Ibn al-‘Arabi was 
given by Kemal-Pasha-zade [g.v.] (text in Shadharat, 
Vv; 195). 

Works. Ibn al-‘Arabi was certainly the most 
prolific of all Safi writers; although Brockelmann 
(I, 571-82, S I, 791-802) lists no less than 239 works 
(perhaps with some duplication of works with differ- 
ing titles), he was unable to avail himself fully of the 
rich resources of the libraries of Istanbul and Ana- 
tolia—the investigation of which still remains in- 
complete. Ibn al-‘Arabi himself did not know how 
many works he had written; at the request of his 
friends he endeavoured to draw up a list, of which 
three (conflicting) versions survive: (1) Fihrist 
(Konya, MS Yusuf Aga 4989, pp. 378-89, on which 
see A Ates, in TV, nus, ifs (16) (1955), 155-6), written 
by Sadr al-Din before 627/1230, is incomplete; (2) a 
MS of 1337/1918-9 (copied from one of 639/1241-2) 
lies behind Kurkis al-‘Awwad, Fihrist mwallafat 
Muhyi ’l-Din b. SArabi, in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ 
al-‘Ilmi al-SArabi, xxix (Damascus 1954), 344-59, 
527-36, XXX (1955), 51-60, 268-80, 395-410; this lists 
248 works, some said to be uncompleted; (3) the 
tdjaza which Ibn al-‘Arabi gave to the Ayyubid 
GhAzi b. al-Malik al-‘Adil in 632/1234 (see Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichniss ..., iv, 77, no. 2992/4) mentions 289 
works. [Osman Yahia (see bibl.) lists no fewer than 
846 items.] Altogether there seems little doubt that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi is the author of some 400 works; some 
of these, as he himself said (K. al-‘Awwad, op. cit., 
xxix, 355, 527, 534), had been given away to others, 
some were in circulation, some he still retained, 
waiting for God’s command to release them. Many 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s books, both those written by him- 
self and those owned by him, passed to Sadr al-Din 
al-Kainawi, who left them as wakf to the library 
which he founded at Konya; in spite of later neglect, 
many of these survive in the Yusuf Aga Library at 
Konya and in other Turkish libraries; and in what 
follows, especial emphasis will be laid on these and 
other exceptionally authoritative manuscripts. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s production was not only in the 
field of tasawwuf, but his other works are not known 
to survive: among these are an abridgement of the 
Sahih of Muslim and a K. Miftah al-sa‘ada, a compi- 
lation of the traditions collected by Muslim and al- 
Bukhari; an abridgement of Ibn Hazm’s al-Muhalla 
was apparently known to Hadjdji Khalifa (Kash/ al- 
guntn, ii, 1617). 

Of his sft works, the most important are: 

(1) al-Futihat al-Makkiyya fi asrar al-mdlikiyya 
wa ’l-mulkiyya (Brockelmann *, no. 10). The auto- 
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graph text of the second recension, in 37 volumes 
dated 633-7/1235-9, is preserved in Istanbul, MSS 
Tirk-Islam Eserleri Miizesi 1845-81; several printed 
eds. : 1269, 1294, 1329. The work was begun in Mecca 
in 598/1201 and finished (according to one tradition) 
in 629/1231. In six fas! subdivided into 560 bab, it 
contains a full exposition of the author’s s#ft doctrine. 
A commentary on its difficult passages was written 
by ‘Abd al- Karim al-Djini (d. 832/1428; Brockelmann, 
S II, 283), and there are abridgements by (‘Abd al- 
Wabhab) al-Sha‘rani [g.v.] (d. 973/1565): Lawakih 
al-anwar ... (Cairo 1311); al-Kibrit al-ahmar ... 
(Cairo 1277); al-Yawakit wa 'l-djawahir ... (Cairo 
1277, 1305, 1321). 

(2) Fusts al-hikam wa khusts al-kilam (Brockel- 
mann *, no. 11). MS written by Sadr al-Din in 
630/1232-3, read to and corrected by the author, in 
Istanbul, MS Tiirk-Islam Eserleri Miizesi 1933. This 
summary of the teaching of 28 prophets from Adam 
to Muhammad, dictated to the author at Damascus 
by the Prophet in a dream, has been frequently 
printed: Cairo 1252, Istanbul 1897, Cairo 1304, 1309, 
1321, 1329, etc. Abridged Eng. tr.: Sahib Khaja 
Khan, Wisdom of the Prophets ..., Madras 1929; 
partial Fr. tr.: T. Burckhardt, La sagesse des pro- 
phétes, Paris 1955; Turkish tr, in the series Sark- 
islam Klasikleri (no. 27), by Nari Geng Osman, 
Istanbul 1952. Brockelmann lists no less than 35 
commentaries, the most important of which are 
(a) Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own Miftah al-Fusis, (b) Sadr 
al-Din’s al-Fukik fi mustanadat Hikam al-fusis 
(see Osman Ergin, in Sarkiyat Mecmuast, ii (1957), 
75); those by (c) SAfif al-Din al-Tilamsani (d. 690/ 
1291; Brockelmann, I, 300), and (d) ‘Abd al-Razzak 
al-Kashani (d, 736/1335; Brockelmann, S II, 280); 
(e) the MaflaS Khusts al-kilam of Dawid al-Kaysari 
(d. 751/1350; Brockelmann, II, 299); (f) the Nakd 
al-nusus of Djdmi [q.v.], etc. 

(3) K. al-Isra? ila makam al-asra (Brockelmann *, 
no. 15). MS Veliyiiddin (Istanbul, Bayezid Public 
Library) 1628, dated 633/1235-6, was read to the 
author. Printed: Haydarabad 1367/1948. A short 
work, written in rhyming prose (sa@j‘) in Fez in 
594/1198, it describes Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘‘mi‘radj” 
from the world of being (kawn) to the station (mawki/) 
in God’s presence. Commentaries by (a) his disciple 
Isma‘il b. Sawdakin al-Niri (d. 646/1248; Brockel- 
mann, I, 582), (b) Sitt al-“Adjam bint al-Nafis, and 
(c) Zayn al-*Abidin al-Munawi. 

(4) Muhddarat al-abrar wa musdmarat al-akhyar 
(Brockelmann ?, no. 128). MS Istanbul, Topkapisaray1 
Ahmed III 2145 is dated 711/1311-2; printed: Cairo 
1282 (lith.), 1305, 1324. This two volume collection 
of anecdotes contains some spurious additions, but 
the authorship of the basic work is certain. 

(5) Kalam al-‘Abadila (Brockelmann#*, no. 126). 
MS dated 641/1243-4: Konya, Yusuf Aga 4859/2; 
same date: Istanbul, Aya Sofya 4817/1; MS dated 
663/1264-5: Istanbul, Képriilii 713/3 (copied from 
the autograph); a collection of “‘sayings’’ attributed 
to numerous (imaginary) personages named ‘“‘Abd 
Allah’. 

(6) Tadj al-rasail wa minhadj al-was@%l (Brockel- 
mann*, no. 54). MS dated 613/1216-7 and 616/1219-20, 
“heard” by the author: Istanbul, Veliyiiddin 1759/1; 
764/1362-3: Istanbul, Aya Sofya 4875, fols. 130-46; 
printed: Cairo 1328. A set of eight letters recounting 
his spiritual conversations with the Ka‘ba while in 
Mecca in 600/1203-4. 

(7) Mawaki‘ al-nudjaim wa maf{ali‘ ahillat al-asrar 
wa ’l-‘ulim (Brockelmann*, no, 18); composed 595/ 
L199 at Almeria; printed: Cairo 1325. 


(8) R. Rak al-kuds fi mundsahat al-nafs (Brockel- 
mann’, no. 56). MS copied in Rabi‘ I 600/end of 
1203, the month of composition: Istanbul University 
Library A 79; lith. Cairo 1281. A letter written from 
Mecca to his Tunis friend ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi, 
with criticisms of the wordly ways of s#fis he had 
met and much information on the shaykhs whom he 
had known in Spain (this section discussed with Sp. 
tr. by M. Asin Palacios, Vidas de santones en Andalucia, 
Madrid 1933). 

(9) al-Tanazzulat al-mawstliyya fi asrar al-taharat 
wa ’l-salawat wa ’l-ayyam al-asliyya (Brockelmann’, 
no. 100). Autograph MS dated 620/1223-4: Istanbul, 
Seyh Murad (Siileymaniye) 162; MS read to the 
author by Sadr al-Din: Konya, Yusuf Aga 4861; 
MS read to the author: Istanbul, Murad Molla 1256; 
MS of ch. 4 dated 602/1205-6: Konya, Yusuf Aga 
4868, fols. 46 ff. A work of 55 chapters, composed at 
Mosul, on the “inner” significance of religious duties. 

(10) K. al-Asfay (not in Brockelmann). MS read 
to the author, dated 638/1240: Konya, Yusuf Aga 
4859, fols. 4-38. On the three ‘journeys’, to, from 
and in God. 

(11) al-Isfar ‘an nata@idj al-asfay (Brockelmann, 
Sno. 152); printed: Haydarabad 1367/1948. Perhaps 
identical with no. 10. 

(12) Diwan (Brockelmann?, no. 130). MSS written 
during the author’s lifetime: Konya, Yusuf Aga 5501, 
5502; printed Balak 1271; lith. Bombay n.d. 

(13) Tardjuman al-ashwak, and (14) the commen- 
tary on it: Fath (Kash{) al-dhakha@ir wa ’l-a‘lak ‘an 
wadjh Tardjuman al-ashwak (Brockelmann’, no. 129); 
Eng. tr. of text and part of comm.: R. A. Nicholson, 
The Tarjumdén al-Ashwéq, a collection of mystical odes, 
London (Or. Trans, Fund., n.s. xx) 1911; commentary 
printed: Beirut 1312. The surviving text of the poems 
contains 61 love poems preceded by two, completely 
contradictory, prefaces: according to the first, the 
poems were written in love for Nizam bint Makin 
al-Din; according to the second, they are to be inter- 
preted allegorically. The epilogue of the commentary 
recounts that it was written because the poems pro- 
voked gossip in Syria. The truth may be that the 
poems fall into two groups: those written in 598/ 
1201-2 for Nizam, with the first preface, and those 
written when Ibn al-‘Arabi was about 50, i.e. ca. 610/ 
1213 (cf. poem 32), with the second preface, the two 
groups being combined when the shark was under- 
taken. 

(15) Shark Khal* al-na‘layn (Brockelmann’, no, 
103a). MS from Sadr al-Din’s library, dated 640/1242- 
3: Konya, Yusuf Aga 4989, pp. 110-338. A commen- 
tary on the work by Ibn Kasi {¢.v.]. 

(16) K. Hilyat al-abdal (Brockelmann’, no. 28). 
MS dated 602/1205-6: Konya, Yusuf Aga 4868/4; 
printed: Haydarabad 1948; Turkish tr. Enwer, 
Istanbul 1326. 

(17) K. Tdaddj al-taraddjim fi isharat al-“ilm wa 
laj@if al-fahm (Brockelmann*®, no 65). MS dated 
602/1205-6: Konya, Yusuf Aga 4868/5; 649/1251-2: 
Istanbul, Aya Sofya 4817/3. 

(18) K. al-Shawahid (Brockelmann*, no. 29). 
MS dated 602/1205-6: Konya, Yusuf Aga 4868/6; 649/ 
1251-2: Istanbul, Aya Sofya 4817/2. 

(19) K. Isha@rat al-Kurdn fi ‘Salam al-insin 
(Brockelmann®, no. 48). MS written during the 
author’s lifetime: Konya, Yusuf Aga 4989/1. 

For further details of MSS in Konya and Manisa, 
see A. Ates, Konya kiitiiphanelerinde bulunan baz 
miihim yazmalar, in Belleten, xvi/61 (1952), 49-130; 
idem, Anadolu kiitiiphanelerinden ..., in TV, nus. 
ift (16) (1955), 150-7; idem, al-Makhtafat al-‘arabiyya 
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fi maktabat al-Anadul, in Madjallat Ma‘had al-Makh- 
fajat al-‘Arabiyya, iv (Cairo 1958), 25 ff. 

Among the spurious works attributed to Ibn al- 
‘Arabi may be mentioned: Tafsir al-Shaykh al-Akbar 
(Brockelmann’*, no. 3); al-Shadjara al-nu‘maniyya 
fi 'l-dawla al-“Uthmantyya (Brockelmann’, no. 124); 
and a popular work on the interpretation of dreams 
(Ta‘bir-ndma-i Muhyit ‘l-Din ‘Arabi terdjtimesi, 
Istanbul 1309 etc.; most lately Riyd tdbirleri, 
Istanbul 1955). 

Thought. With so many of his works still in 
manuscript, it is as yet impossible to give a complete 
conspectus of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas. The following 
summary is based on only a few of his writings, 
mainly al-Futéhat al-Makkiyya. 

Before his mystical ideas are examined, it is 
mecessary to consider his epistemological outlook. 
Like almost all Muslim s#fis, Ibn al-‘Arabi regards 
human reason as severely limited: in the introduction 
of the Futéhdt (i, 33 ff. and cf. iii, 505), he divides 
the branches of knowledge (‘i/m) into three classes: 
(a) those which may be attained through reason 
(‘akl); (b) the knowledge attained through “states” 
(hal), acquired by perception of taste, colour, etc.; (c) 
knowledge of mysteries: this is the knowledge which 
the soul “blows” (nafatha) into the heart (ri‘); it is 
in part like (though higher than) the knowledge 
provided by ‘ak! and kal; in part it is knowledge 
arising from. “communications” (akkbar), t.e., the 
revelations of prophets. This last ‘‘knowledge’’, 
coming from God, with or without the mediation of 
an angel, and acquired only after a profound mystic 
training, is ma‘rifa. The true branches of knowledge 
are the ma‘arif; and he who knows these knows 
everything. 

The ma‘drif, and particularly those relating to the 
“way” of God, are not to be acquired by reason, or 
by reason’s most effective instrument kiyds [q.v.], 
for ‘‘every day [Allah] is upon some labour” (Kur?4n, 
LV, 29). The truth of a statement depends on its 
source: the prophets recognized truths through 
inspiration (i/ka?); these truths are to be received by 
faith and are not open to dispute. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
claimed a similar authority for his own teachings, 
since the wali {q.v.] is modelled upon and is the heir 
of the prophet; but he is far from claiming prophet- 
hood (nubuwwa) for himself (Futéhkat, iii, 505). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ma‘arif, for which he claimed to 
have only a divine source, has in fact other sources, 
chief among them the Kur?4n, verses or words of 
which, or the letters prefixed to various séras, he 
felt free to interpret in a manner unconnected with 
the context. He also studied the works of such 
mystics as Djunayd, Bayazid al-Bistami, al-Halladj, 
and al-Kushayri [gq.v.]. He was not uninfluenced by 
Muslim Neoplatonism: his relations with Ibn Rushd 
have been noticed above; and he accepted that truth 
was to be found in the sayings of such philosophers 
as al-Ghazali and al-Suhrawardi [gq.v.]. Indeed, the 
comprehension of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings is made 
exceptionally difficult by the fact that he may use 
as interchangeable equivalents terms with different 
meanings taken from such varying sources as these. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi believed that God is an Existence 
free of all attributes, using for this such terms as 
‘ama? mutlak, ghayb al-ghuyib, almost with the 
suggestion that God is unknowable. The emanation 
(sudir) of other beings (mawdjudat) from this Being 
is explained in a very confused manner (see, ¢.g., 
Ibn Khaldiin’s Shifa? al-s@il ..., ed. M. Tavit al- 
Tanci, Ankara (Ank. Un. Il. Fak. Yay. xxii) 1957), 
but agrees in essentials with the Neoplatonist, and 


hence the B&atini, position (summary in JA, art. 
Muhyi-d-Din Arabt, pp. 549a-551a). Man makes 
various progresses, which are thought of as a series 
of journeys (asfaér), in particular three: (1) from 
God, al-safar ‘an Allah, by which a man having 
traversed the various worlds (‘awélim) is born into this 
world, and is then thus furthest removed from God; 
(2) to God, al-safar tla ’llah, by which, with the help 
of a guide, he makes the spiritual journey with the 
goal of reaching the “‘station of junction [with 
Universal Intelligence] after separation” (makam 
al-djam‘ ba‘d al-tafrika); (3) in God, al-safar fi lah. 
The first two journeys have an end, the third has no 
end: it is baka? bi'llah. The traveller (sak) who is 
making the third journey performs those precepts 
of the skari‘a which are fard; externally, he is living 
with his fellows; but internally he is dwelling with 
God. Not every man is capable of more than the 
first journey; only those specially endowed (khka- 
wass) may win to the vision of God, but even for 
them this depends on certain conditions (skurdf), 
some fulfilled by the traveller (salik, murid) himself, 
some provided by the shaykh. Even the Prophet had 
a shaykh—Gabriel. The shaykhs perform the function 
which the prophets had performed in their day, 
except that they do not bring a new shari‘a. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s views on the “traveller”? are ex- 
pounded especially in his Tuhfat al-safara ila hadrat 
al-barara (Istanbul 1300; Turkish tr. M. SAlim, 
Istanbul 1303) and Hilyat al-abdal (Turkish tr. 
Enwer, Istanbul 1306). The conditions he must 
observe are four: (1) silence (samt); (2) withdrawal 
from men (‘uzla); (3) hunger (dj#‘) and (4) wake- 
fulness (sahar). Through their observance with 
sincere intention (ikAlds), there will be awakened in 
his heart a love (mahabba), which grows to be a 
passion (‘iskk) quite distinct from selfish desires 
(shahwa). It is this passion which particularly brings 
men to God. On the journey the salik experiences a 
series of ‘‘states” (ahwal), some continuing and hence 
called “resting-places”’ (makam, manzil), at each of 
which he learns various ma‘arif. When the heart is 
thoroughly purified, the veil (41djab) of those ‘‘other” 
things which hide God (mda siwd? Allah) is drawn 
aside; all things, past, present and future, are known; 
God grants the manifestation (adjalli) of Himself; 
and finally union with Him (wast!) is achieved. 

Influence. Thanks to the protection of influen- 
tial supporters, Ibn al-‘Arabi was only once in his 
lifetime in danger for his opinions; this was in Egypt 
(Makkari, Nafh al-fib, i, 580). Neither he in his life- 
time nor his followers after his death founded a 
tartka. The greatest influences in spreading his 
teaching were the works of his disciple Sadr al-Din 
al-Kinawi [g.v.] and Sadr al-Din’s conventicle at 
Konya, where there foregathered learned séfis who 
—many of them in flight before the Mongols—had 
come to Anatolia. The most important of these was 
the poet ‘Iraki ((g.v.]; d. 686/1287), author of the 
Lama‘at: this abridged paraphrase in Persian of the 
Fusts carried Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teaching as far as 
eastern Iran (so that the Lawa ih of Djamii {¢.v.] is 
written in imitation of it). Others were al-Mu’ayyad 
b. Mahmid al-Djanadi (Brockelmann, I, 588) and 
Sa‘d al-Din al-Farghani (Brockelmann, S [, 812; see 
also A. Ates, in TM, vii-viii/2 (1945), 112 ff.). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mysticism was widely taught in the 
Yemen, particularly at Zabid, where it aroused 
much hostility; some fukahd and kédis sought the 
opinions of various doctors, and fatwas to the effect 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas were bid‘a and that every 
word of the Fusés was kufr were given by, ¢.g., Ibn 
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Taymiyya {g.v.], Taki al-Din al-Subki (d. 745/1344; 
Brockelmann, II, 106) and Badr al-Din b. Djama‘a 
(d. 767/1366; Brockelmann, II, 86). Ibn Khaldin 
(g.v.], in his Shifa? al-sail, mentioned above, examined 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mystical thought, and found it 
meaningless and heretical. That he had numerous 
followers, however, is made clear by the writing of 
such polemical works as Ibn al-Ahdal’s (d. 855/1451) 
Kashf al-ghifa? (Brockelmann, S II, 239) and the 
Tanbih al-ghabi ‘ala takfir Ibn al-‘Arabi of Ibrahim 
al-Bika‘i (d. 885/1480; Brockelmann, II, 179). It 
is only later that he found defenders, in the Tanzih 
al-ghabi of al-Suyiti [g.v.], the K. al-Radd fi munkir 
al-Shaykh al-Akbar of ‘Abd Allah b. Maymin al- 
Idrisi (d. 917/1511; Brockelmann, II, 152), and 
particularly in the fatwa delivered by Kemal- 
Pashazade [g.v.] when the Ottoman Sultan Selim I 
ordered the restoration of his turba (see p. 708b 
above). Thereafter there were written two major 
works in his defence: al-Kawl al-mubin fi ’l-radd ‘an 
Muhyi ’l-Din, of al-Sha‘rani ((¢.v.] d. 973/1565; 
Brockelmann, II, 442) and al-Radd al-matin ..., 
of ‘Abd al-Ghani [q.v.]. 

The spread of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teaching in Persia and 
India was promoted particularly by Djami {g.v.], 
with his Lawa@%ih, an Arabic Sharh al-Fusiis, and 
a Persian Sharh Naksh al-Fusis; but here too his 
doctrines were attacked, e.g., by al-Taftazani [g.v.], 
in his al-Radd wa 'l-tasni‘ ‘ala kitab al-Fusis. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas had their most profound 
influence in Anatolia, thanks to the activities of 
Sadr al-Din’s disciples, so that his works became 
“text-books”’ in Ottoman madrasas, commentaries 
being written by Dawid al-Kaysari (d. 751/1350; 
Brockelmann, II, 299), Kutb al-Din al-Izniki [g.v.] 
and Yazidji-zade Mehmed [see YAZIDJI-OGHLU]. 
Nevertheless, in spite of Kemal-Pasha-zade’s fatwd, 
al-Halabi ((g.v.], d. in Istanbul 956/1549) wrote a 
refutation of the Fusts (Ni‘mat al-dhari‘a fi nusrat 
al-shari‘a); and a similar work was composed by 
‘Ali al-Kari (d. 1014/1605; Brockelmann, II, 519). 
From this time onwards, however, hostile writing 
ceases, and there appears a continuous stream of 
commentaries on and translations of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
works, chiefly the Fusés. A comparable influence in 
Anatolia was exercised only by Djalal al-Din Rami; 
but the two great commentators of the Mathnawi, 
Isma‘il Ankarawi ([g.v.], d. 1041/1631-2) and Sari 
‘Abd Allah ((g.v.], d. 1071/1661), interpreted the 
whole text in the light not of Djalal al-Din’s teaching 
but of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrines (see A. Ates, Mes- 
nevi'nin onsekiz beytinin mdnast, in Fuad Kopriili 
armagant, Istanbul 1953, 37-50); and from the 8th/ 
14th century onwards this doctrine of monism 
(wahdat al-wudjtid [q.v.]) became the main tenet of 
Anatolian stfism and of the philosophy expressed in 
diwan literature. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi may have had some influence also 
on mediaeval Europe, notably on the Catalan mis- 
sionary Raymond Lull (ca. 1235-1315) (see Carra de 
Vaux, Penseurs, iv, 223 ff.); and it has been suggested 
that his description of his isr@? influenced Dante 
(see M. Asin Palacios, Islam and the Divine Comedy, 
tr. H. Sunderland, London 1926, intr. and pp. 42-52) 
{on this question see further m1‘RADJ]. 

Bibliography: al-Safadi, al-Wafi bi ’l-wafayat, 

ed. Dedering, Cairo 1958, iv, 173-8; Sibt b. 

al-Djiawzi, Mirat al-zaman, Haydarabad 1952, 

viii, 736; al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-1‘tidal, Cairo 1350, 

iii, 158 f.; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawét al-wafayat, 

Cairo 1951, ii, 478-82; al-Yafia, Mir°at al-djanan, 

iv, roo ff.; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa ’l-nihaya, 


xiii, 156; Ibn Hadjar, Lisén al-mizadn, v, 311-53 
Ibn al-Wardi, Tarikh, ii, 336; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
vi, 329f.; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 190-202; 
al-Shatani, al-Tabakdat al-kubra, i, 149; Djami, 
Nafahat al-uns, Turkish tr. by Lami‘i, Istanbul 
-1270, 621-32; Muh. Radjab Hilmi, al-Burhan al- 
ashar fi manakib al-Shaykh al-Akbar, Cairo 1326 
(with Turkish tr. in the margins). 

M. Asin Palacios, Mohiddin, in Homenaje a 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Madrid 1899, ii, 217-56; idem, 
El Islam cristianizado ..., Madrid 1931, and his 
articles cited in Pearson, 2476-7; H. S. Nyberg, 
Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, Leiden 1919; 
A. Rechid, La quintessence de la philosophie d’Ibn 
Arabi, Paris 1926; A. E. Afifi, The mystical 
philosophy of Muhyiddin-Ibnul ‘Arabi, Cambridge 
1939; H. Z. Ulken, Islam diistincesi, Istanbul 1946, 
149-67; Saffet Yetkin, Muhyi’d-din Arabi ve 
tasavuuf, in Ank. Un. Il. Fak. D., i (1952), 22-303 
idem, Kelémdan tasavvufa, ibid., ii (1953), 1-22; 
H. Corbin, L’imagination créatrice dans le soufisme 
a@Ibn ‘Arabi, Paris 1958; Osman Yahia, Histoire 
et classification del euvre a’ Ibn ‘Arabi, i-ii, Damas- 
cus (PIFD) 1964; Pearson, nos. 2475-84; Sup- 
plement 1956-60, 725-31; Supp. 1961-5, 727, 781. 

(This article is abridged from the late Ahmed 
Ates’s contribution, s.v. Muhyi-d-Din Arabf, to 
IA (fasc. 85, pp. 533-55), where further references 
are given]. (A. ATEs) 
IBN ‘ARABSHAH, Aumap 8B. MuHAMMAD B. 

‘App ALLAH B. IBRAHIM SHIHAB AL-DIN ABU 
*L-CABBAS AL-DiMasHKkI AL-HANAFI AL-SADJAMI, born 
in 791/1392 in Damascus, was taken with his family 
to Samarkand in 803/1400-1, when Timir conquered 
Damascus and carried off many of its inhabitants (cf. 
Vita Timuri, ed. Manger, Leeuwaarden 1767-72, ii, 
143 ff.); there he studied with al-Djurdjani, al- 
Djazari and others, and learned Persian, Turkish 
and Mongol. In 811/1408-9 he went to shata in 
Mongolia where he studied hadith with al-Shirami, 
later to KhWarazm and Dasht (at Seray and Hadjdji 
Tarkhan), where he still was in 814/1409-10 (Vita 
Timuri, i, 376). He came through the Crimea to 
Edirne, where he became a confidant of the Ottoman 
Sultan Mehemmed I b. Bayezid. He translated 
several books for him into Turkish (al-‘Awfi, Djdmi‘ 
al-hikayat wa-lami‘ al-riwayat, Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Fliigel, ii, 510; Abu ’l-Layth, Tafsir, Hadidii Khalifa, 
ii, 352; Dinawari, Ta‘bir, Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 312) and 
conducted, as Katib al-Sirr, the Sultan’s correspon- 
dence in Arabic, Turkish, Persian and Mongol. In 
824/1421 he went to Aleppo, in 825/1422 to Damascus, 
where he studied fadith with his friend Aba ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-Bukhari (cf. Vita Timuri, i, 32). 
In 832/1429 he performed the Hadjdi, in 840/1436 he 
migrated to Cairo and was there on friendly terms 
with Abu ‘l-Mahdsin Ibn Taghribirdi, amongst 
others. He died in 854/1450. His chief work is the 
‘Adj@ib al-makdir fi nawa?ib Timi (Hadijdiji 
Khalifa, ii, 122 f.; editions in Brockelmann; tr. into 
Turkish by al-Murtada Nazmizade al-Baghdadi in 
1110/1698, Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 190; vi, 544), in which 
Timir’s conquests and the conditions under his 
successor are described. Timir is represented as a 
cruel profligate and tyrant, but towards the end (ed. 
Manger, iti, 781 ff.) his great qualities are appreciated. 
The book contains valuable descriptions of Samar- 
kand and its learned world (iii, 855 ff.); Latin 
translation by Golius, Leiden 1636, French 
translation by Vattier, 1658, English translation by 
J. H. Sanders, London 1936. His Fakihat al-khulafa? 
wa-mufakahat al-zgurafa? in ten chapters, written in 
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the month of Safar 852/1448 (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 
345) contains a mirror for princes and beast-fables, 
according to Hadjdji Khalifa “like Kalila wa Dimna 
and Sulwan al-Muta®’ (see Chauvin, Bibliographie, 
ii, nos. 140-4), but, as Chauvin has shown (0). cit., ii, 
nos. 145-9), it is actually a version of the Persian 
Marzban-nama in the recension of Sa‘d of Varavin 
(cf. Houtsma in ZDMG, lii, 359 ff.; a selection in 
Freytag, Locmani Fabulae, 72 ff.; complete edition 
see below). The introductory portion of an edition of 
his al-Talif al-tahir fi shiyam ... Abi Said Diakmak 
was published as a posthumous work of S. A. Strong 
in JRAS, 1907, 395 ff. Ten works are mentioned 
under his name, among them a work on Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish, Tardjumdn al-muriadjim 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 278). See also Hadjdji Khalifa, 
iii, 158; iv, 190, 232, 270, 311; Vv, 479, and Freytag’s 
work mentioned below. 

Of his sons the following were authors: (1) aL- 
Hasan, wrote [gah al-zulm wa-bayan al-‘udwan fi 
ta@rikh al-Nabulust al-Kharidj al-Khawwan, in 
rhymed prose, on al-Nabulusi and his tyrannical 
proceedings against Damascus, see Brockelmann, 
II, 30. (2) TApy at-Din ‘ABD aL-WAHHAB, born 
8213/1411 in Hadjdji Tarkhan, died go01/1495. He 
wrote a biography of his father and a work on 
Hanafi fikhk (Shadharat al-dhahab, viii, 5; Brockel- 
mann, II, 19, SII, 13). 

Bibliography: Freytag, Fructus Imperatorum 
et Jocatio Ingeniosorum, 2 vols., Bonn 1832 (ed. of 
the Fakiha; pp. xxv-xxxiii sketch of his life based 
on al-Sakhawi and Taghribirdi); Pertsch, Ver- 
seichnis der arab., Hdschr. zu Gotha, nos. 94/13, 
1840, 1841, 2696; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber 
der Araber, no. 488; Brockelmann, I, 196; II, 28-30; 
Browne, iii, 355f.; W. J. Fischel, Jon Khaldun 
and Tamerlane, 1 ff., Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1952; IA,s.v. Ibn Arabsah, by Ibrahim Kafesoglu; 
R. H. Roemer, in CAJ, ii, 221 f. 

(J. PEDERSEN) 

IBN ‘ARAFA, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
AL-WARGHAMMI (716/1316-803/1401), the outstand- 
ing representative of the M4liki school in 
Hafsid Tunisia. He was a Berber from south-eastern 
Tunisia, and had Tunisian and Marinid teachers 
such as Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, Ibn Salama, Ibn Harin 
al-Kinani, ‘Umar b. Kaddah, Ibn al-Djabbab, Ibn 
Andards, and Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Abulli. 
After becoming imam of the Great Mosque of Tunis 
and mufti, he exerted by his knowledge and virtue a 
considerable influence which extended outside the 
frontiers of his own country. His chief disciples were 
al-Ghubrini, al-Burzili, al-Ubbi, and Ibn Nadji. He 
opposed the famous historian and sociologist Ibn 
Khaldin. Like other Hafsid fukaha? of his time, he 
strove to revivify Malikism by reconciling law and 
custom. His treatise on ‘‘Definitions” (Hudiéd), 
which has become a classic and is the object of a 
commentary by al-Rassa‘, testifies to his care in 
defining juridical ideas with precision. His great 
work on fikh, al-Mabsit or al-Mukhtasar al-kabir, 
which is still in manuscript, is now almost forgotten. 

Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 
Orientale sous les Hafsides, ii, Paris 1947, index; 
Ibn Maryam, Kitab al-Bustan, Algiers 1908, Fr. tr. 
Algiers 1910, index. (H. R. Iprts) 
IBN a.-‘ARIF, Asu’L-‘ABBAs AHMAD B. MUHAM- 

MAD B. MUSA B. SATA? ALLAH AL-SANHADJi, a disting- 
uished man of intellect and celebrated Sifi, born 
according to Ibn Khallikan on Monday 2 Djumada I 
481/24 July 1088, died in Marrakush 23 Safar 536/27 
September 1141. 


His father had once been ‘arif in Tangier, that is to 
say he was employed as head of the guard responsible 
for keeping watch in the town at night. From this 
circumstance came his surname Ibn al-‘Arif. Although 
naturally inclined to a studious life, the young 
Ahmad was apprenticed to a weaver. However, his 
marked vocation for study became ever stronger and 
could not be resisted, in spite of constraints and 
threats. In the end, in Almeria, he was able to receive 
religious and philological instruction and to satisfy 
his taste for poetry. He earned a reputation as a 
traditionist, reader of the Kur’4n and poet. He 
taught in Saragossa, Valencia and Almeria. 

It was in this last town that he had his greatest 
success. His exemplary life and his aptitude for as- 
ceticism and meditation enabled him to become a 
respected Sifi, surrounded by many disciples. 
Almeria was at that time one of the most vigorous 
centres of Andalusian Sifism, one of the focal points . 
of opposition to the Almoravid fukaha?. It was there 
that a solemn condemnation was made, in a collective 
fatwa, of the destruction of the books of al-Ghazali 
ordered by the kddi of Cordova, Ibn Hamdin. 

Ibn al-‘Arif was initiated into Sifism by Abi Bakr 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Baki. The complete chain of the succes- 
sion will be found in the text of his epitaph, published 
and translated by G. Deverdun. We may note in it 
in particular the name of one of the disciples of 
Djunayd (298/910), Aba Sa‘id Ahmad b. al-A‘rabi (d. 
311/951-2), whom Ibn Masarra, according to M. Asin 
Palacios (Abenmasarra y su escuela, Madrid 1914, 35), 
was later to meet in Mecca. Now, it is known that 
the teaching of Ibn Masarra (269-319/883-931) ex- 
ercised a profound and lasting influence on Anda- 
lusian Sifi circles until the period of the dissemina- 
tion, in the Muslim West, of the doctrines of al- 
Ghazali, which seemed to infuse fresh, youthful blood 
into the old Spanish esoteric school, imparting to 
it a new vitality and, above all, a firm resolve to 
resist the persecutions of the fukaha?. Men such as 
Ibn Barradjin of Seville, Abi Bakr al-Maydrki of 
Granada and Ibn Kasi, who rebelled in the Algarve, 
owed the greater part of their firmness and intransi- 
gence to the Ihya?. 

The first-named appeared to the local authorities 
to be highly dangerous. Did he share his views with 
Ibn al-‘Arif? Ibn al-Khatib (Kitab A‘mal al-a‘lam, 
ed. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat 1934, 286) writes that 
he was naziruhu fi ’l-khulla, his equal in the matter 
of friendship with God. Fragments of a correspond- 
ence exchanged between the two men, discovered and 
published by Father Nwyia, show that Ibn al-‘Arif 
addressed Ibn Barradjan as though he were his 
master. There can be no doubt that they were closely 
linked together. In summoning them both to Marra- 
kush, together with Abi Bakr al-Mayirki, the Almo- 
ravid ‘Ali b. Yiisuf wanted to make it clear that he 
intended to have their case examined conjointly by 
his fukaha?. Ibn Barradjan was invited to give an 
explanation of certain statements of his which were 
considered heretical. Thrown into prison, he died 
there shortly afterwards. Ibn al-‘Arif, on the other 
hand, was treated liberally. The sovereign ordered 
that he should be released from the chains in which 
he had been put at the instigation of his enemy, the 
kadi of Almeria, Ibn al-Aswad. He received him 
honourably at court and granted him liberty to go 
wherever he wished, But he had scant time to profit 
from this favourable treatment, for shortly after this 
unfortunate episode he died. It is supposed, though 
one cannot be certain of it, that Ibn al-Aswad had 
him poisoned. The renown for saintliness that he 
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enjoyed, his unanimously recognized noble repu- 
tation and the favourable treatment accorded him 
by the court show clearly that, although belonging 
to the opposition, Ibn al-‘Arif was not as fully com- 
promised by political activities as was Abi Bakr 
al-Mayirki, who took to flight when summoned to 
Marrakush, or again as was Ibn Barradjan, whose 
body the prince ordered to be thrown onto the town 
dunghill, 

The only work of Ibn al-‘Arif known today is the 
short work entitled Makdsin al-madjdlis, studied and 
translated by M. Asin Palacios. Ibn al-‘Arabi of 
Murcia found it extremely valuable—to quote the 
eminent Spanish scholar—‘‘in justifying and vindi- 
cating the most daring theses of his immanentist 
pantheism’’. 

The tomb of ‘‘Sidi Bell‘arif’’ is in Marrakush. His 
biographers record that he was buried near the ancient 
mosque of ‘Ali, in the centre of the town, in the 
funerary enclosure (rawda) of Radi Aba ‘Imran 
Misa b. Hammad. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-‘Arif Misd, Makdsin al- 
madjalis, Arabic text, trans. and comm. by M. Asin 
Palacios, Paris 1933 (the preface includes a detailed 
biography of Ibn al-‘Arif, with references to 
numerous Arab sources); to the titles given by M. 
Asin Palacios may be added:—Ibn al-Muwakkit, 
al-Sa‘ada al-abadiyya, Fas 1918, i, 109-12; ‘Abbas 
b. Ibrahim, ‘lim bi-man hall Marradkush wa- 
A ghmat min al-a‘lam, Fas 1936, i, 160 ff. (contain- 
ing a vast number of quotations from the works 
of the many biographers of the Safi); Tadili, al- 
Tashawwuf ‘ila ridjal al-tasawwuf, ed. A. Faure, 
Rabat 1958, 96 (a compilation dating from the 
gth/13th century). In Los Almordvides, Tetuan 
1956, 285 ff., J. Bosch Vild traces the activities of 
the Andalusian Sifis in the historical context of 
the decline of Almoravid power. For his epitaph, 
see G. Deverdun, Inscriptions arabes de Marrakech, 
Rabat 1956, 17; the article by Father Paul Nwyia, 
Note sur quelques fragments inédits de la correspond- 
ance d’Ibn al-‘Arif avec Ibn Barrajan, in Hespéris 
xliii (1956), 217-21, supplies new information 
concerning the relations between the two men. 

(A. FauRE) 

IBN a.-‘ARIF, at-Husayn 8B. AL-WaLip B. 
Nasr, Asu ’L-KAsrm, Andalusian man of letters 
in the 4th/roth century. He was known principally 
as a grammarian, and was always called al-Nahwi. 
He was brought up in Cordova, his native city, 
under the guidance of Ibn al-Kitiyya (g.v.], and in 
Ifrikiya under that of Ibn Rashik. He spent several 
years in Egypt, where he outshone his brother al- 
Hasan, also known by the name of Ibn al-‘Arif 
(d. 367/977-8), and, on his return to Spain, the 
hadjib al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir appointed him 
tutor (mwaddib) to his sons. He always took part 
in the literary gatherings (madjalis) of al-Mansir, 
and distinguished himself by his rivalry with the 
famous S$a4‘id al-Baghd4di [¢.v.], of which biographers 
have collected several instances. Sometimes Ibn al- 
‘Arif succeeded, by dishonest means, in confounding 
his rival before al-Mansir, but in the end the curious 
“Iraki personality prevailed. 

Ibn al-‘Arif wrote various literary works and 
grammatical treatises which have not survived. He 
died in 390/1000, during one of al-Mansir’s last 
campaigns, that of Cervera, and was buried at 
Toledo. 

Bibliography: Humaydi, Djadhwat al-muk- 
tabis, 182; Dabbi, Bughya, no. 653; Ibn al-Faradi, 
Ta’rikh, no. 354; Suyiti, Bughya, 237; Yakut, 


Udaba@?, x, 182-93; Makkari, Analectes, i, 383-4. 
On his rivalry with $aGd see R. Blachére, in 
Hespéris, x (1930), 15-36, passim. 

(F. pz La GRANJA) 

IBN ARTAT [see 15N SAYHAN]. 

IBN ‘ARUS, Asu ’L-‘ABBAs AnMMAD, Sidi b. 
©Ariis, (died 868/1463), the greatest Tunisian saint 
of the late Middle Ages. A native of Cape Bon, at 
first he performed menial tasks while educating 
himself, particularly in Siifism, firstly in Tunisia 
and then in Morocco, where he lived for a long time. 
He settled finally at Tunis and there lived as a vaga- 
bond marabout and miracle-worker, indulging in 
the most scandalous excesses, and in takhrib, or 
violation of moral and religious rules. In spite of the 
protests of some of the fukaha? he attracted the infa- 
tuation of the masses and the protection of members 
of the ruling house. He was buried in his z@wiya, The 
‘Arisiyya brotherhood takes its name from him. His 
Manakib, composed by a disciple, ‘Umar b. ‘Ali al- 
Rashidi, were printed at Tunis in 1303/1885. 

Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 

Orientale sous les Hafsides, ii, Paris 1947, index. 

(H. R. Iprts) 

IBN ‘ASAKIR, the name of the members of the 
Bani ‘Asakir family, eminent figures who for 
almost two centuries, from 470 to 660/1077-1261, 
held an important position in the history of the 
town of Damascus and produced a dynasty of 
Shafi‘i scholars. 

Among the most illustrious members of this 
remarkable family it is fitting to mention al-Hasan 
b. Hibat Allah, who was born in 470/1077 and died 
at Damascus in 519/1125. A grammarian and juris- 
consult of note, he allied himself by marriage to the 
family of the Bana KurAshi, which traced its ancestry 
back to the Umayyads and which included numerous 
kadis and scholars, one of whom was the historian 
Ibn Kathir (q.v.]. Al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah had three 
sons: al-Sa‘in, ‘Ali and Muhammad, and a daughter. 
The eldest, al-Sa‘in Hibat Allah b. Hasan, was born 
in Radjab 488/July 1095 and was an eminent lawyer. 
He taught in the Ghazaliyya zdwiya at the Great 
Mosque of Damascus and was himself a mufti; he 
died in Sha‘ban 563/June 1168 without issue, and 
was buried like the other members of his family in 
the cemetery of Bab al-Saghir. 

The youngest son, Muhammad b. al-Hasan, who 
was Shafi‘i kadi of Damascus, left six sons, all well 
versed in the science of hadith. They assured for the 
family a long survival. 

‘Ali’s sister, by her marriage to Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Fath al-Sulami, a professor 
at the Aminiyya madrasa after 564/1169, established 
close ties with another family of Shafi‘l scholars in 
Damascus, the Bani Sulami. The Bani ‘Asakir, 
Bani Kurashi and Bani Sulami composed in the 
5th-7th/1xth-13th centuries a highly cultured and 
influential group of intellectuals. 

The best known member of the family is the 
historian of Damascus Thikat al-Din Abu ’l-Kasim 
‘Ali b. Abi Muhammad al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah b. 
‘Abd Allah b, al-Husayn al-Dimashki al-Shafi‘i al- 
Hafiz. Born in Damascus at the beginning of 499/ 
September-October 1105, ‘Ali Ibn ‘Asakir grew up 
during the reign of the atabeg Tughtakin in a family 
of strict Sunnis, hostile both to the Shi‘is, who were 
supported by the Fatimids of Cairo, and to the 
Isma‘ili Batinis, then very active in Syria. Like all 
boys belonging to the wealthy classes of society, 
“Ali soon received the basis of a sound education. He 
began by learning the elements of grammar from 
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his maternal grandfather Yahy4 b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al- 
©Aziz Abu ’l-Fadl al-Kurashi (d. 534/1139), then, in 
about 505/1111, he went to attend the teaching given 
by his elder brother at the Great Mosque. He learned 
to recite the Kur?an and began to learn kadiths with 
their isndds. According to custom, he was permitted 
to transmit these traditions only after the age of 
puberty. ‘Ali also had as masters the shaykk Aba 
Muhammad al-Afkani (d. 524/1129) and Djamal al- 
Islam b. Muslim Abu ’l-Hasan al-Sulami (d. 533/ 
1139). As a youth he was present at the inaugural 
lectures of al-Sulami at the Shafi‘i madrasa which 
the atabeg Giimiishtegin had built in 514/1120. 

On the death of his father, a new period began for 
‘Ali, the period of travels across the East in search 
of kadiths, In 520/1126, he went to Baghdad with 
his brother al-Sa‘in, who went to the Nizamiyya to 
attend the lectures of the Shafi Asad al-Mihani 
(d, 527/1132) on ftkk, and of Ibn Burhan, a pupil of 
al-Ghazali, on philosophy. In 521 ‘Ali made the pil- 
grimage. He passed some time at Mecca and Medina 
and stopped at Kifa on his way back to Baghdad, 
where he attended the lectures at the Nizamiyya; he 
attended the lectures of the Hanbali Sa‘d al-Khayr 
Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Ansari, a pupil of al-Ghazali, and 
of the disciples of al-Barmaki, of al-Tanikhi and of 
Abi Muhammad al-Djawhari; he attended the lec- 
tures on hadith of Aba Sa‘id Isma‘il b. Abi Salih al- 
Karamani and Ibn al-Husayn Abu ‘l-Kasim. ‘Ali 
visited the region of Mosul and returned to Damascus 
in 525, the year of the assassination of Tadj al-Mulk 
Bori. The young man seems to have married towards 
the end of this period, for his son al-Kasim was born 
in 527/1133. The situation was becoming unsettled 
in Damascus and so ‘Ali returned to the East in 
529/1134; he crossed Khurasan, visited Isfahan, 
travelled in Transoxania and stayed in Marw, where 
he met Abia Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sam‘ani, with 
whom he went to Nishapir and Harat. In 533/1139, 
Ibn ‘Asakir again passed through Baghdad, and 
returned to Damascus two years later. In the course 
of his journeying through ‘Irak, Khurasan, the 
Diazira and the Hidjaz, he collected a considerable 
number of kadiths and became a hafiz. 

From the reign of Mu‘in al-Din Anar onwards, 
SAli Ibn ‘Asakir never left his native town, where he 
devoted himself for forty years to learning and 
political activity, without neglecting poetry. Because 
of the eminent position of the Bani ‘Asakir in 
Damascus society and the personal prestige of Abu 
‘1-Kasim ‘Ali as a hafiz and lawyer, Nir al-Din, on 
his occupation of Damascus in 549/1154, immediately 
established contact with him; the sovereign found in 
‘Ali a valuable ally in successfully implementing his 
programme of Sunni reaction in Damascus. For him 
Nir al-Din built the first dar al-hadith, known also 
as the dar al-Sunna. From then on it was the task 
of the Bani ‘Asakir to lead the struggle against the 
Shi‘is and to spread traditional Sunni teaching. As a 
follower of al-Ash‘ari and combating ideas which 
cast a slur on the Sunna, Ibn ‘Asakir wrote a collec- 
tion of forty kadiths in support of the religious policy 
of Nur al-Din: Arba‘in fi ‘l-idjtihad fi ikdmat al- 
djthad, exalting the virtues of the Holy War; to 
this period also belongs his Fadi ‘Askalan, mentioned 
by al-Dhahabi (Tadkkira, iv, 124); the work exhorted 
the Muslims to recapture the town, which the Franks 
had just taken from them in 548/1153. Finally, Nir 
al-Din encouraged ‘Ali to complete his great dic- 
tionary entitled Tavikk madinat Dimashk. Ibn 
‘Asakir witnessed the death of Nir al-Din and was 
present at Saladin’s entry into Damascus in §71/1175. 


He died a few months later, on 11 Radjab 571/25 
January 1176. The Ayydbid Sultan was present at 
his funeral in the cemetery of Bab al-Saghir, where 
he was buried by the side of his father and other 
members of his family. 

‘Ali Ibn ‘Asakir left considerable works. His prin- 
cipal work, the Ta?rikh madinat Dimashk, is a bio- 
graphical dictionary conceived on the same plan as 
the dictionary of al-Khatib al-Baghd4adi. It consists 
of 80 books (madjallat) each of 10 sections (djuz°) 
of 20 folios, the whole forming a manuscript in 
18 volumes in the Zahiriyya library. This diction- 
ary seems to have been composed in three stages: 
begun in 529/1134, it consisted in 549/1154 of 57 
books of 10 fascicules (djuz?); at this time Nir al- 
Din encouraged the author to continue his work. 
In 562/1167, when ‘Imad al-Din came to Damascus, 
he saw a copy of 70 books of 10 fascicules (kurrdsa) 
of 20 folios. Finally al-Kasim, the son of the author, 
speaks of a collection of 800 fascicules divided into 
80 books. The work begins with a highly detailed 
historical topography of the town of Damascus. This 
section owes much to Ahmad b, al-Mu‘alla (d. 286/899) 
and to Ibn Humayd b. Abi ’1-‘Adja?iz, and was later 
used by Ibn Shaddad in his al-A‘lak al-khatirva and 
by Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi for his ‘Uyan al-tawarikh. 
The principal part of the work is a collection of bio- 
graphies. approximating to the genre of fabakat; after 
eulogizing the Prophet, the author enumerates in 
alphabetical order all the important people who dwelt 
in Damascus permanently or briefly. Widening his 
horizons, Ibn ‘Asakir also deals with celebrated 
persons who lived in Halab, Ba‘labakk, Ramla or 
Sayda. This excellent source for the history of Damas- 
cus has so far been only partially published by Badran 
and Ahmad ‘Ubayd (7 vols., Damascus 1911-32, as 
far as part of the letter ‘ayn). A new edition, pro- 
moted by the Arab Academy of Damascus, is in the 
course of production (2 vols. appeared in 1954, one 
volume (vol. x) appeared in 1965). It is very probable 
that this work of Ibn ‘Asakir inspired Ibn al-‘Adim 
to write the Bughya. 

Besides the two books mentioned, exalting the 
virtues of djihdd, we may notice in the abundant 
production of Abu ’l-Kasim two apologetic works: 
Manakib ash‘ariyya and the Tabyin kadhib al- 
muftari ‘ala Abi ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (ed. al-Kawthari, 
Damascus 1928). Finally, his poetic gifts caused him 
to be mentioned among the “‘scholar-poets’’ of 
Damascus by his contemporary ‘Imad al-Din al- 
Isfahani (Kharidat al-Kasr, Damascus ed. 1955, 274). 

His son, al-Kasim Baha al-Din Abii Muhammad, 
was born at Damascus in 527/1132. He studied in 
his native town and in Cairo. He wrote a biography 
of his father, but this work, which was used by Yakat 
and al-Dhahabi, is lost. His most remarkable work 
is al-Diami‘ al-mustaksaé ft fada il al-Masdjid al- 
Aksda. He died in 600/1203, and was buried on the 
slopes of Kasiyiin (see Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, 
v, 148; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, xiii, 38; Brockelmann, 
S I, 567). 

Among the six nephews of the historian, it is 
fitting to mention Fakhr al-Din and Zayn al-Umana’. 
Fakhr al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan Ibn ‘Asakir Abii Mansir al-Dimashki was 
born in 550/1155. He was the pupil of Kutb al-Din 
Nishabiri before becoming his son-in-law. As 
shaykh of the Shafi‘is of Damascus he taught in 
several madrasas in the town. He died in 620/1223 
and was buried in the cemetery of the Siifis (see Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, xiii, 101). 

Zayn al-Umana?, Abu ‘l-Barakat al-Hasan b. 
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Muhammad Ibn ‘Asakir, the pupil of his uncle the 
historian, was appointed inspector of the Treasury 
and of the wak/s in Damascus, then he devoted him- 
self to asceticism and died in 627/1230, at the age of 
93- He was buried by the side of his brother Fakhr 
al-Din (see Ibn Kathir, Biddya, xiii, 127). 
Bibliography: Yakit, Udaba@, v, 139-146; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir’at al-saman, Haydarabad 
1951, i, 336; Abi Shama, Rawdatayn, Cairo 11287, 
i, 261, 91962, i/2, 667; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1948, 
471, no. 414, trans. de Slane, ii, 252; al- 
Dhahabi, Tadhkiva, Haydarabad, iv, 122-7; al- 
Subki, al-Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, iv, 273-7; Ibn 
Kathir, al-Biddya wa 'l-nthaya, xii, 294; Ibn al- 
“Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, iv, 239; Juynboll, 
Orientalia, 1846, 161, 163-7; Brockelmann, I, 331; 
S I, 566; Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 126, 233; ii, 104, 130, 
131, 187; vi, 143; S. Dahan, in B. Lewis & P. M. 
Holt (edd.), Historians of the Middle East, London 
1962, 112, 114-5. (N. ELiss#EFF) 
IBN aL-ASH‘ATH, ‘App at-RAHMAN B. Mu- 
HAMMAD B. AL-AsH‘ATH, descendant of a noble 
Kindi family of the Hadramawt, who became 
famous because of his insurrection against al- 
Hadjdjadj (¢.v.] in 80-2/699-701 or 80-3/699-702. He 
was the grandson of the famous al-Ash‘ath (q.v.] 
(see, further to the references given there, L. Caetani, 
Annali, 40 A.H. 501-5 for further information, an 
assessment of him and a very full bibliography; 
H. Lammens, Mo‘awia J¢r, 131, 150-2), and the son 
of Muhammad [g¢.v.], who was less famous than his 
father al-Ash‘ath but nevertheless played an impor- 
tant part in the events of his day. The mother of 
“Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath was 
named Umm ‘Amr and was the daughter of Sa‘id 
(see al-Tabari, index) b. Kays al-Hamdani (A ghani, 
v, 153). The sources mention ‘Abd al-Rahman as 
assisting his father in his political activity. It was 
he who revealed to ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziydd the hiding- 
place of Muslim b. ‘Akil (60/680), though this 
denunciation was in fact merely the consequence of 
a thoughtless act (al-Tabari, ii, 231, 261). In 67/686, 
he fought beside Mus‘ab against al-Mukhtar (ibid., 
733), and it was probably from a desire to avenge 
his father that he either himself killed or encouraged 
Mus‘ab to kill the prisoners who were supporters of 
al-Mukhtar (tbid., 739, 740, 749 f.}. The sources do 
not mention him again until 72/691-2, a year when 
many very important events occurred: ‘Abd al- 
Malik defeated and killed Mus‘ab on the banks of 
the Dudjayl, near to the monastery of the Catholicos 
(Djumada I or II 72/October 691; for the chronology 
of the battle, see Périer, Hadjdjadj, 34, n.1), and 
al-Hadjdjadj, probably in Djumada II, was sent to 
fight against Ibn al-Zubayr at Mecca. As is known, 
al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra [g.v] entered the service 
of the Umayyad caliph, who had defeated Mus‘ab, 
and ‘Abd al-Rahm4n evidently behaved in the same 
way, since we learn that Bishr, the brother of ‘Abd 
al-Malik, put him at the head of 5,o00 Kifans 
intended for a campaign against the Kharidjis under 
the command of the Umayyad Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Khalid b. Asid (72/probably the first months of 
692). These Kh§aridjis, who had approached the 
town of al-Ahw4z, withdrew after about twenty days 
before the superior forces of the government, and 
‘Abd al-Rahman went to Rayy, of which he had 
been appointed governor by Bishr (al-Tabari, ii, 
826 f.). Between 72 and 76 there is again a gap in 
the sources on the activities of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan. 
In 75/694-5, 2l-Hadjdjadj, recalled from Arabia and 
appointed governor of ‘Irak, made his entry into 
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Kifa. Henceforward it was with the very difficult 
al-Hadjdjadj that ‘Abd al-Rahm&n had to deal, 
since he was his superior. The war against the 
Azrakis was not yet over when another group of 
khiridjis, the majority of them belonging to the 
Bani Shayb4n, spread terror in the territories on 
the borders of ‘Irak and in ‘Irak itself. This group, 
consisting of very few men, had inflicted on the 
government troops some extremely severe defeats 
(Périer, op. ctt., 109-29), when al-Hadjdjadj entrusted 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n with an army of 6,000 horsemen 
with instructions to pursue Shabib ([g.v.}]. Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath, following the advice of the general al-Djazl 
‘Uthman b. Sa‘id, who had had an unhappy expe- 
rience of Shabib’s tactical skill (al-Tabari, ii, 901-10), 
hastened in pursuit of the Kharidjis, while taking 
every precaution to avoid an unexpected attack. 
As the campaign dragged on, the governor of 
al-Mada?in, ‘Uthman b. Katan, in a letter to al- 
Hadjdjadj criticized the way the war was being 
conducted; invited by al-Hadjdjaidj to take the 
initiative, he attacked Shabib, but could not with- 
stand the Kharidji counter-attack; he was killed 
with 1120 (or 720) of his soldiers, and the rem- 
nants of the defeated army fled to Kifa (al-Tabari, 
ii, 930-7); ‘Abd al-Rahm4n, unhorsed during the 
battle, was helped by a comrade (Ibn Abi Sabra) 
to escape and, after a number of adventures, also 
reached Kifa, where he remained in hiding until 
al-Hadjdjadj granted him aman (al-Tabari, ii, 937-9). 

Relations between the governor of ‘Irak and Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath had at first been friendly (al-Hadjdjadj’s 
son, Muhammad, married a sister of Ibn al-Ash‘ath), 
but they soon deteriorated; in explaining Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath’s revolt, all the sources attach great 
importance to this change of attitude. It appears 
that Ibn al-Ash‘ath, proudly conscious of his noble 
birth, made it clear that he considered himself to be 
the most worthy of all the amirs to rule. According 
to al-Mas‘idi (Tanbih, 407), he gave himself the 
title of Nasir al-mu>minin (the Helper of the Belie- 
vers, presumably setting himself up as the defender 
of the true Believers as against the Umayyads and 
al-Hadjdjadj, whom he condemned as bad Muslims) ; 
he also claimed to be the ‘“‘Kahtani’’, t.¢., the person 
awaited by the Yemenis as being he who would 
restore domination to them (G. van Vloten, Recher- 
ches, 61). Such arrogance annoyed the governor, who 
vigorously condemned Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s behaviour 
(e.g., ‘Look how he walks! How I should like to cut 
off his head!’’); when these remarks were reported 
to Ibn al-Ash‘ath, he reacted violently (he is said 
to have shouted: “I shall have neither respite nor 
rest until I have removed him from power’’; al- 
Tabari, ii, 1043 etc.). A mutual hatred seems to have 
taken possession of them (the Anonyme Arabische 
Chronik, 318, Ibn Kathir and other writers stress 
this hatred). Things had reached this point when 
there occurred an event which evoked surprise in 
Kifa. In Sidjistan (g.v.], which since 78/697-8 was, 
with Khurasan, ruled by al-Hadjdjadj (al-Tabari, 
ii, 1032-4), it was the task of the local governor 
to keep in subjection the territory of the Kabulistan 
borderland, the ruler of which, referred to in the 
sources as Rutbil [¢.v.] (but probably to be read 
Zunbil), offered resistance to the Muslims. A ‘“‘Rutbil” 
having inflicted on the governor appointed by al- 
Hadjdjadj, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Abi Bakra, a most severe 
defeat in 79/698-9, al-Hadjdjadj, anxious to put an 
end to this, prepared an army which, because of 
its splendid equipment, was called the Peacock 
Army (g@juytsh al-fawdwis); to be in command of 
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it he appointed two generals in succession, choosing 
finally ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath. 
It was this appointment which aroused surprise in 
Kia; a paternal uncle of ‘Abd al-Rahman thought 
it advisable to warn the governor against the possi- 
bility that his nephew might revolt, but al-Hadjdjadj 
refused to reverse his decision. According to al- 
TJabari (ii, 1042), it is not known where ‘Abd al- 
Rahman was at this time; according to one tradition 
(al-Tabari, ii, 1046), he had been sent to Kirman 
to put down the opposition of a military leader who 
had refused to help the governors of Sidjistan and of 
Sind when necessary, and the number of details 
given in this tradition point to its being the more 
reliable, although another passage suggests that he 
accompanied the Peacock Army (al-Tabari, ii, 1044). 

In Périer’s Vie d’al-Hadjdjadj, there is given a 
very detailed account of the insurrection, with each 
incident supported by quotations from the sources 
and with translations of speeches, letters and poems; 
we give here a summary, emphasizing certain 
details which help to explain the causes and the 
development of this event, which came near to 
overthrowing the Umayyad caliphate. Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
arrived in Sidjistan in 80/699-700 (on the chronology 
see below). His first action was to force the troops 
who were garrisoned there to join the Peacock Army. 
After refusing an offer of peace from Rutbil, he 
invaded Kabulistan, using very different tactics 
from those of Ibn Abi Bakra: as he occupied the 
villages and the fortresses, he established garrisons 
in them and linked the places he had captured by a 
service of couriers. When he had made himself master 
of the territory bordering on the high mountains, he 
returned to Bust, postponing any deeper penetration 
until the spring of 81/700. But when he informed 
al-Hadjdjadj of this intention, the latter sent him a 
series of arrogant and offensive messages ordering 
him to penetrate into the heart of Kabulistan and 
there to fight the enemy to the death. The invitation 
to the troops to plough the land, which appears in 
his second message, and which might seem to be an 
acquiescence in delay (Périer, 162), should also be 
interpreted as a threat: he is ironically suggesting 
that the soldiers may as well start sowing crops since 
he will not be recalling them until after a total 
victory. ‘Abd al-Rahmén was certainly offended by 
the accusations of cowardice and inefficiency which 
al-Hadjdjadj launched against him (he had already 
shown that he was sensitive to this type of impu- 
tation), but he did not act without taking the advice 
of his counsellors. Ibn Kathir (ix, 35) specifically 
mentions a meeting at which he informed the ‘Iraki 
leaders of the governor’s orders and revealed to them 
his intention not to obey them. To the troops, he 
addressed himself in a more diplomatic fashion: 
after stating that he was concerned for their well- 
being, that the way in which he conducted the war 
had the approval of men of experience, and after 
informing them of the orders and accusatiuns of 
al-Hadjdjadj, he announced that they were free to 
make a decision: ‘‘For myself”, he said, “I am here 
only as your equal; if you march, I shall march; 
if you refuse, I shall refuse’. The soldiers then 
shouted that they would not obey al-Hadjdjadi. 
Abia Tufayl ‘Amir b. Wathila, a well-known poet, 
orator and traditionist, having proclaimed the 
deposition of the governor, and another orator having 
invited the troops to march towards ‘Irak to expel 
from it the enemy of God, they swore an oath of 
loyalty to Ibn al-Ash‘ath. Revolt having thus been 
decided on, Ibn al-Ash‘ath proposed to Rutbil an 








agreement, which he accepted: if Ibn al-Ash‘ath was 
the conqueror, he would grant Rutbil certain 
facilities; if he were defeated, Rutbil would grant 
him refuge. During the march to ‘Irak, the poets 
who followed the rebel army celebrated the victory 
in advance; a poem of A‘sha Hamdan is significant: 
it accuses al-Hadjdjadj of having abandoned the 
Faith for oppression and apostasy and describes 
him asa friend of the devil; it adds that Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath had put himself at the head of the Kahtanis 
and the Hamdanis against the Ma‘addis and the 
Thakafis (it thus gives expression to religious con- 
victions and tribal hatred). On the rebels’ arrival 
in Fars, a new and important fact emerged: it was 
suddenly realized that the deposition of al-Hadjdjadj 
would involve that of the caliph also and they acted 
accordingly: encouraged by the kurra?. and the 
zealots, the majority of the rebels swore to reject 
the “imams of error” and renewed their oath of 
fidelity to Ibn al-Ash‘ath, who, in his turn, swore to 
them the bay‘a. Al-Hadjdjadj, informed of this 
development in the situation, went to Basra and 
asked ‘Abd al-Malik to send Syrian forces; the 
caliph sent him one detachment after another. Near 
Tustar, Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s advance guard inflicted on 
that of al-Hadjdjadj a defeat and serious losses 
(9 or 10 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 81/24 or 25 January 701), 
and al-Hadjdjadj withdrew speedily to Basra; such 
prudence was necessary since it is said that Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath had with him 33,000 horsemen and 
120,000 infantry. As al-Hadjdjadj could not have 
offered resistance in the town of Basra, he entrenched 
himself at al-Zawiya. ‘Abd al-Rahmadn entered 
Basra on 29 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja, and there set up forti- 
fications. After a month of skirmishes of varying 
severity, in which al-Hadjdjadj’s soldiers in ger eral 
came off worse (they also lacked provisions), a battle 
was finally joined (end of Muharram 82/early March 
7o1). Ibn al-Ash‘ath was on the point of winning, 
but the courage and skill of the Syrian Sufyan b. 
al-Abrad reversed the situation. Many kurra? (that 
is ‘ulama>, according to the explanation given by 
Ibn Kathir) were killed (the version of the events 
given by al-Wakidi and repeated by Ibn Kathir 
(ix, 40) attributes to this battle events which in 
fact occurred in the following battle of Dayr al- 
DjamAdjim [g.v.]). After this defeat, Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
went to Kifa with his Kifan soldiers and the élite 
of the Basran cavalry. His lieutenant at Basra, the 
Hashimi ‘Abd al-Rahm4an b. ‘Abbas, made efforts 
to maintain his position in the town, but the Basrans 
had lost no time in accepting the amdn offered by 
al-Hadjdjadj (an equivocal amdn, which did not 
prevent his killing a large number of opponents, 
11,000 it is said), so with a group of Basrans he 
rejoined his leader at Kifa. On his arrival at Kifa, 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath had been obliged first to drive out 
from the citadel an officer of al-Mada?in, Matar b. 
NAadjiya, who had taken advantage of the troubled 
situation to seize it; he succeeded in installing 
himself there only after a full-scale attack with 
scaling-ladders and other means of assault. At Kifa, 
his forces increased, being joined by a large number 
of men who were discontented with Umayyad rule. 
Al-Hadjdjadj, leaving Basra to his cousin Ayyib 
b. al-Hakam b. Abi SAkil, set off towards Kifa 
(mid-Safar 82/April 701), being harassed en route by 
detachments of cavalry under the orders of Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath. Reaching a wide plain near Kifa, he set 
up his position at Dayr Kurra [g.v.] and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, leaving the town, encamped at Dayr 
al-Djamadjim [9.v.] with his troops, who now number- 
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ed nearly 200,000 (100,000 were on the regular 
pay-roll, the others were mawdli), Al-Hadjdjadj’s 
army was smaller and in an awkward situation 
because provisions reached it only with difficulty; 
in spite of this, Syrian reinforcements were able to 
join it. Both the armies dug trenches and for a time 
they engaged in skirmishes, as at al-Zawiya. Since 
the dignitaries in Damascus wished to see a peaceful 
solution of the situation, ‘Abd al-Malik let himself 
be persuaded to open negotiations with the rebels, 
against the advice of al-Hadjdjadj. Through the 
agency of his brother Muhammad and his son ‘Abd 
Allah, he proposed to the rebels that he should 
dismiss al-Hadjdjadj and should give to the ‘Iraki 
soldiers the same pay as the Syrians, and offered 
to ‘Abd al-Rahm4n the governorship of any town 
in ‘Irak he cared to choose. At a meeting of the 
leaders of the rebels these proposals were refused, 
in spite of a speech from ‘Abd al-Rahmaan inviting 
them to accept. They were convinced that their 
adversaries had stooped to negotiate only because 
they were in a difficult situation (in fact there was 
a famine in al-Hadjdjadj’s camp) and that the final 
victory would be theirs. Hostilities being resumed, 
the two armies still remained for a long time facing 
each other—it is said that the trench warfare went 
on for 100 days or about four months, and that there 
were forty-eight engagements. Those who were the 
most bitter opponents of the governor were the 
kurra, fanatically convinced that they were fighting 
to defend the Faith threatened by the impiety of 
the Umayyads. They had formed themselves into 
a squadron under the orders of Djabala b. Zahr b. 
Kays al-Dju‘fi, and it was only after the death of 
this leader that their courage deserted them and they 
dispersed. Finally in Sha‘ban 82/September 7o1, a 
great battle was joined. At first the advantage was 
with the troops of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, but shortly before 
sunset they scattered, and Ibn al-Ash‘ath, after vain 
attempts to rally them, also took flight accompanied 
only by a few supporters. After visiting Kifa to 
take leave of his family, he travelled in the direction 
of Basra. Meanwhile, al-Hadjdjadj returned to Kifa, 
set up a tribunal there and executed a large number 
of rebel prisoners. 

But Ibn al-Ash‘ath was still not defeated. One of 
his supporters, Muhammad b. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, 
had taken possession of al-Mad4?in, a key position in 
‘Irak; another, the Kurayshi ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn 
Samura, had forced al-Hadjdjadj’s lieutenant to 
give up Basra to him. After remaining at Kifa for 
a month, al-Hadjdjadj continued his campaign and, 
at Maskin on the Dudjayl, where there were gathered 
the still impressive remnants of the rebel army, he 
inflicted on Ibn al-Ash‘ath, after hostilities lasting 
about a fortnight, the defeat which finally put an 
end to his insurrection, the events which followed 
being only its death-throes. Guided by a shepherd 
across the scrub and marshes, a band of Syrians 
surprised the rebels in their encampment while 
al-Hadjdjadj attacked them from another side. 
Attempting to flee, a great number of rebels threw 
themselves into the river and were drowned. This 
was Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s third defeat. He fled with the 
survivors, this time towards Sidjistan. While fleeing 
he had again to fight some of al-Hadjdjadj’s troops 
sent in pursuit of him under ‘Umara b. al-Tamim 
al-Lakhmi (according to Ibn Kathir, ix, 47, b. 
Ghanm), 

When he arrived at Sidjistan, he had further 
adventures: his ‘a@mil at Zarandj refused to open 
the gates to him; the ‘aml of Bust opened them, but 


took him prisoner and put him in chains in order to 
gain the favour of al-Hadjdjadj; it was Rutbil, 
coming to meet al-Ash‘ath, who forced the “aémil to 
release him, then, keeping his promise given some 
months earlier, took him with him to Kabulistan and 
showed him great honour. Meanwhile, about 60,000 
fugitives had re-assembled in Sidjistan. Invited by 
them to resume the struggle, Ibn al-Ash‘ath accepted 
(on his encounter with the treacherous ‘aémil and 
the events which followed, see also Ibn Kathir, ix, 
48 f., which records the version of al-WAkidi). But 
‘Umara, the general of al-Hadjdjadj, advanced, and 
the majority of Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s supporters, fearing 
that they would be unable to offer him resistance, 
wanted to cross the frontiers into Khurdsan, hoping 
to recruit new forces and to maintain themselves 
there until the death of either al-Hadjdjadj or ‘Abd 
al-Malik. Ibn al-Ash‘ath was with them, but, as a 
group of 2,000 men led by ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn Samura 
had defected, he made the fact that there was no 
longer unity among his supporters a pretext to 
return again to Rutbil with the group which preferred 
to follow him there. The forces remaining in Khurasan 
chose as their leader the Hashimi already mentioned 
(‘Abd al-Rahm&n b. ‘Abbas b. Rabi‘a b. al-H4rith 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib; in the version of al-Wakidi— 
Ibn Kathir: ‘Abd al-Rahm&an b. ‘SAyydsh b. Abi 
Rabi‘a b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib); shortly 
afterwards, engaged in battle by Yazid b. al-Muhallab, 
they suffered a crushing defeat and their leaders 
were sent prisoner to al-Hadjdjadj, who had most of 
them executed. While the ruthless governor was 
occupied in carrying out reprisals and even executing 
mass sentences, ‘Abd al-Rahman was living at the 
court of Rutbil. But, as it was always feared that 
he might again give trouble, al-Hadjdjadj sent 
continually to his protector letters in which threats 
alternated with tempting promises in an effort to get 
him extradited. In the end Rutbil yielded. Different 
versions exist of the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman: he 
is said to have been killed by Rutbil himself or to 
have died of an illness, his severed head being sent 
to al-Hadjdjadj, who had asked for it; but the account 
which is generally accepted by the sources is different: 
put in chains and confined at ‘Umara in order to be 
taken to al-Hadjdjadj, he threw himself from the 
top of a castle at Rukhkhadj, dragging with him in 
his fall the man to whom he was chained (85/704). 

Chronology. This is not certain since, although the 
sources are in agreement on the days and months of 
some of the outstanding events, for example the 
battles of Tustar and al-Zawiya, they are less so on 
the years. Wellhausen (Ar. Reich, 150 f., Eng. tr, 
241 f.) has studied the question and given preference 
to the series of dates given above: 81 for the beginning 
of the revolt, 82 for the three defeats of Ibn al-Agh- 
‘ath, 83 for the troubles in Sidjistan and the fighting 
in Khurasan. Al-Wakidi (in al-Tabari, ii, 1052 and 
tro1; cf. Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘drif, 181f.) dates the 
beginning of the revolt in 82, the battle of al-Zawiya 
in 83, and then inconsistently gives the year 82 as the 
date of the battle of Dayr al-Djamadjim, while 
adding that according to some it took place in 83 
(al-Tabari, ii, 1070); this chronology does not accord 
with the facts as well as the previous one. Equally 
unacceptable is the date 14 Djumada II 83/15 July 
703 given solely by a tradition of Abi Mikhnaf 
(al-Tabari, ii, 1094), since if one accepts the year 
83 for the hostilities near Basra, this leaves too brief 
an interval between them and the final battle of 
Dayr al-Djam4djim; if one dates the hostilities near 
Basra in the year 82, it leaves an interval of too 
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great a length to be probabie (cf. Périer, 186, n. 3). 
Ibn Kathir (ix, 42 and 47) lengthens the period of 
the trench warfare near Kifa in order that it may 
fill out his account of the year 82, and transfers 
some of the skirmishes and the final battle of Dayr 
al-Djamadjim to the year 83; he was evidently 
attempting to reconcile the divergent accounts, but 
his solution is not acceptable because he had to 
disregard the information which limits to about four 
months the period during which the two armies 
remained facing one another at Dayr al-Djamadjim. 

Causes of the revolt. The Arabic sources often have 
a tendency to explain historical events by incidents 
relating to persons; in the present case they lay 
stress, in recounting various episodes, on the mutual 
hatred of the two protagonists, The facts, however, 
seem to contradict the suggestion that such a hatred 
existed: the governor put Ibn al-Ash‘ath in command 
of an army to fight against the Kharidjis, he is said 
to have sent him to Kirm4n to carry out other tasks, 
and finally he gave him nothing less than the com- 
mand of the Peacock Army; the reason for his 
blindness may have been excessive confidence in the 
fear which he himself inspired (cf. al-Tabari, ii, 1044), 
or he may have preferred to keep far from ‘Irak 
a person who was an embarrassment to him and 
perhaps dangerous; but if he, as a plebeian, hated 
the nobly-born Kindi, as is suggested, it is unlikely 
that he would have shown him so much favour, and 
if he had been aware of Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s hostility 
to him, he would hardly have put into his hands the 
means of achieving his hostile intentions. It must 
also be conceded that Ibn al-Ash‘ath faithfully 
carried out the orders of his superior until the autumn 
of 81, Thus, contrary to the Arabic sources, it is 
advisable, if not to ignore personal feelings altogether, 
at least to attach less importance to them and to 
seek elsewhere the real reasons for the revolt. Von 
Kremer, in his Culturgeschichtliche Streifziige (23 {.) 
and his Culturgeschichte des Orients (i, 172, followed 
by A. Miller and by van Vloten, 17, 26) links the 
revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath with the maw4li movement, 
and more precisely with the attempt made by those 
who had embraced Islam in Basra and Kifa to 
obtain the same political rights as the Arabs who had 
been Muslims from an early date. Wellhausen (Ar. 
Reich, 151 ff., Eng. tr., 243 ff.), while recognizing 
that only a few years had passed since the fall of 
al-Mukhtar, who had been their protector, and that 
al-Hadjdjadj had put into force measures which had 
made things very difficult for the new converts, does 
not accept the idea that the revolt of Ibn Ash‘ath 
was no more than a continuation of that of al- 
Mukhtar. He notes that the mawali also fought in 
large numbers, but side by side with their patrons, 
according to the custom of the time, and that 
though they might certainly be hostile to the Syrian 
government, the supporter of Arabism, yet it was 
not their claims which lay at the root of the revolt. 
He considers that the basic cause was a rising of the 
Arab aristocracy against the imperious and arrogant 
Tepresentative of governmental authority, the 
plebeian al-Hadjdj4dj. The Arab clans followed their 
chiefs all the more willingly since their long service 
in wars and in the garrisons of distant provinces had 
caused them great hardship. Since not only the 
Yemenis of Kifa, who regarded Ibn al-Ash‘ath as 
one of their chiefs, but other clans and also those 
of Basra did not withhold their support, Wellhausen 
adds that there must be seen in the rebellion a new 
attempt by the ‘Irakis to throw off the yoke of the 
Syrians and an uprising against the use of Syrian 
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militia and the privileges which were granted to 
them. All these arguments of Wellhausen must be 
taken into consideration, but when he states that 
the rebellion had no religious motives, in spite of the 
vehement participation of the kurra’, it seems that 
his judgement is open to criticism. There should 
perhaps be distinguished two phases in the rebellion: 
at the beginning, it was no more than a mutiny: the 
politician al-Hadjdjadj set himself up as a strategist 
and presumed to give from a distance peremptory 
orders to someone with military experience, who 
knew that during the winter the mountains of 
Kabulistan are impassable and foresaw that any 
attempt to penetrate them would result in a disaster 
similar to that which two years earlier had overtaken 
the army of Ibn Abi Bakra. The reaction of the army 
is understandable. But during the march of the 
rebels towards ‘Irak and after their arrival there, 
the revolt changed in character and the religious 
element became predominant. To assess this it is 
enough to compare the bay‘a of the soldiers to Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath while they were still in Sidjistan with the 
exchange of bay‘a between them and their leader in 
Fars: on this occasion they swore an oath of obedience 
to him (b@ya‘uhu) and he replied to them ‘‘Undertake 
with me (fubéyt“ini) to depose al-Hadjdjadi, the 
enemy of God, to give me support and to fight with 
me until God expels him from ‘Irak”’, and the people 
promised obedience (baya‘ahu; al-Tabari, ii, 1055); 
at Istakhr (al-Tabari, ii, 1058), the ceremony was 
different: the people acknowledged the authority of 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath (baya‘thu), but he replied to them 
with the following bay‘a: “You will swear an oath 
(tubayt‘tina) (to defend] the Book of God and the 
Sunna of His Prophet, to depose the zmams of error, 
to fight against those who regard [the blood of the 
Prophet’s kin] as licit (al-mubillin)”. And it was 
when they said ‘Yes’ that he made his bay‘a 
(baéya‘a) (al-Tabari, ii, 1058; Ibn Kathir, ix, 36). One 
has the impression that later the control of the revolt 
slipped from his hands, although he retained the 
position of commander in chief; the most significant 
pointer to this diminution of authority is the rejection 
of his counsel to accept the offers made by the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik to the assembly of the chiefs 
at Dayr al-Djamadjim (al-Tabari, ii, 1704 f.), but 
it is proved also by other indications: the sources do 
not report any speech by Ibn al-Ash‘ath urging the 
rebels to continue the struggle, but only orders such 
as might be given by any military leader to soldiers 
who were in disorder (al-Tabari, ii, 1095), whereas 
they do report violent speeches of kurra? proclaiming 
the necessity of fighting against the heterodox, the 
innovators, who disregard the truth and practise 
oppression, or of defending both the faith and worldly 
possessions (dinakum wa dunyakum) because if those 
people (obviously the Umayyads) conquered, they 
would ruin both the one and the other, or proclaiming 
that there are in the world no people more unjust 
than they (al-Tabari, ii, 1086 f., etc.). It is true that 
the traditionists may have had a predilection for 
speeches of this type, but their complete silence 
about any propaganda activities in support of the 
cause by the person who had begun the revolt is 
striking. Whereas the kurra? swore to die and did 
die on the field of battle, Ibn al-Ash‘ath was inclined 
towards a compromise with the caliph and ready to 
lay down arms; he commanded the troops from 
behind and did not throw himself into the fray, as 
did many leaders when the cause was already lost; 
after the defeat at al-Zawiya he withdrew, at Dayr 
al-Djamadjim and at Maskin he fled; he refused to 
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continue the struggle in Khurdsan. It would seem as 
though the reason he continued to fight was that the 
die was cast and he feared that he would be punished 
for his revolt. He may have been discouraged or have 
realized that other motives had superseded those 
for which the chiefs of clans (the Arab aristocracy) 
and the ‘Iraki soldiers had originally joined the 
campaign, and he did not approve of them. The 
fact that the scope of the revolt had been enlarged to 
include those who were discontented with the 
Umayyad régime and who found support for their 
recriminations in religious motives, and who were 
often mawdali, is proved also by al-Hadjdjadi’s 
behaviour to the rebels who fell into his hands: 
it is said (al-Tabari, ii, 1097) that he spared all the 
Kurayshis, all the Syrians, and all those belonging 
to the clans of the “‘two arbiters” (named at Siffin); 
furthermore he extorted from the captives above all 
a declaration that they had been infidel (aftr; 
al-Tabari, ii, 1096; cf. Mas‘tidi, Murtidj, v, 358) and 
punished severely the Persian mawdlt and the Zuft 
who had supported the revolt (al-Baladhuri, Futéh, 
373-4; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 286). The pardon 
granted to the Arabs and the punishments inflicted 
on tens of thousands of mawdéli show that he saw 
the latter, after the revolt had been extinguished, 
as the most dangerous and most guilty of the sedi- 
tious elements. 
Bibliography: The main sources are Tabari 
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IBN at-ASH‘ATH [see HAMDAN KARMAT]. 

IBN ‘ASHIR, Asu ’L-‘ApBAS AHMAD B. MunAM- 
MAD B. SUMAR AL-ANSARI AL-ANDALUSI, Sufi of 
the Marinid period, patron saint of the town of 
Salé, where he died in 764 or 765/1362-3. He was a 
native of Jimena in Spain and, for unknown reasons, 
left there to settle in Algeciras. There he supported 
himself by teaching the Kur’an, and seems to have 
been happy there until one of the holy men with 
whom he was acquainted, and in whom he had great 
confidence, advised him to flee from the country 
before the Christians arrived. He then undertook the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return from the east he 
stopped at Fez, then went to visit one of his sisters at 
Meknés; but he probably did not find there what he 
was looking for, and, setting off again, he settled at 
Shalla, on the left bank of the Bou Regreg, having 
been offered by a Sifi, Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Yaburi, whose disciple he became, a khalwa in the 
sawiya which he had set up inside the cemetery. On 
the death of his master, he left this peaceful place, 
so conducive to meditation, for another s@wiya in 
Salé itself, on the right bank of the river, near the 
Great Mosque. Later, with some hard-earned savings, 
he acquired a small house in the west of the town, 
opposite the al-Mu‘allaka gate which opens on to the 
cemetery where his tomb now stands. 

Ibn ‘Ashir, in spite of his learning, was neither an 
intellectual nor a pedant. He taught mainly the 
Kuran, still in order to support himself, for he 
always made it a strict rule to live by his own work. 
Ibn Kunfudh of Constantine relates that at the time 
that he met him at Salé in 763/1361-2, 7.¢e., about 
two years before his death, he was earning his daily 
pittance by copying a work of hadith, the ‘Umda, 
which was one of his favourite books. It is said that 
he himself bound the copy he had made and sold it 
for exactly what the work had cost him. His dislike 
of the world earned him the reputation of being an 
eccentric solitary. In 757/1356, the Sultan of 
Morocco (it must have been Abi ‘Inan the Marinid) 
is said to have tried in vain to approach him, which 
is why his pleasant and relaxed manner, and the 
smile with which he greeted Ibn Kunfudh, caused 
general surprise among his disciples and the devout 
persons who were his followers. 

His preference for solitude, silence and meditation 
increased with age. He had little liking for spiritual 
gatherings and he barely endured the meetings of 
fukara, at which he refused to preside and during 
which he spoke only rarely and with the utmost 
reluctance. Ibn ‘Ashir at the end of his career was a 
man poorly clad, not easy to approach, gloomy, 
afflicted by a sort of chronic internal spasm, who 
kept company with the dead whom he visited in the 
cemetery behind the Great Mosque. 

He belonged to no fraternity. According to Ibn 
Kunfudh, his fartka was based on the strict, zealous, 
sincere and unreserved observation of the teaching 
contained in the Ikyd? of al-Ghazali. Always most 
anxious to distinguish exactly between what is 
kalal and what is hardm, he was particularly careful 
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to accept nothing from anybody and to submit 
himself daily to a strict examination of his own 
conscience. One of his biographers, al-Hadrami, 
asserts that the Ri‘dya of al-Muhasibi was one of 
the works which he constantly read. 

Many Sifis gathered round Ibn ‘Ashir at Salé, 
which was a place suitable for meditation and 
appeared at that time to those who, aspiring to the 
mystic life, were fleeing from Fez as a haven of peace 
and security. Thus one of them, Ibn ‘Abb4d of Ronda 
[q.v.], came to spend several years there in the 
company of the saint, of whom he became a famous 
disciple. 

Bibliography: Abmad Ibn ‘Ashir al-HAfi 
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entitled Tuhfat al-2a?ir bi-ba‘d manakib sayyidi al- 
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printed (see I. S. Allouche and A. Regragui, 

Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de Rabat, ii, Rabat 

1958, no. 2303); for the list of the biographers of 

the saint see Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 313-4. Ibn 

Kunfudh, Uns al-fakiy wa ‘iss al-hakir, ed. M. 

El Fasi and A. Faure, Rabat, 1965, 9-10. See also 
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(A. Faure) 

IBN ‘ASHUR, patronymic of a family of 
Idrisid descent and Moroccan origin which settled in 
Muslim. Spain. It is said that ‘Ashir, fleeing from 
religious persecution, came to settle in Morocco. His 
son Muhammad was born at Salé in about 1030/ 
1621 and it was with him that the family’s import- 
ance in the history of Tunisia began, at first in the 
field of ‘mysticism’, then in those of ftkh, of 
teaching and of religious offices. Muhammad b. 
‘Ashir, who was initiated into mysticism in Morocco 
by the shaykkh Muhammad al-Kudjayri, distinguished 
himself at Tunis as the leader of a religious fraternity. 
He settled there, on his return from the Pilgrimage, 
at the age of about thirty, and carried on the trade of 
tarboosh-maker. At Tunis he came under the in- 
fluence first of the shaykh ‘Ali al-Zawawi, and on his 
death succeeded him as leader of the fraternity in 
the s@wiya which was named after him and which 
was situated in the district of Bab Man4ra (one of 
the gates of the capital which has only recently been 
demolished). Finally, however, he adopted the Way 
of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhili. Muhammad b. ‘Ashir 
did not seek power, but rather shunned it, and he 
led a life of strict poverty. There is attributed to him 
the following dignified remark: ‘‘We are not of those 
who perform the dhikr in expectation of payment” 
(Dhayl, 197). On his death in 1110/1698-9, he was 
buried in the z@wiya inherited from his master ‘Ali 
al-Zawawi. 

His son, ‘Abd al-Kadir, whose birth was 
announced to him in a dream by the famous mystic 
of that name, succeeded hin as leader of the frater- 
nity. He was less sensitive than his father and in 
fact lived fairly comfortably. He is described as the 
wealthy leader of a fartka, possessing a certain 
moral authority which he put at the disposal of 
any who asked for his protection, including the 
Jewish and Christian dhimmis. Ie was visited by 
dervishes from India as well as from the East. He 
was still alive when Husayn Khidja was writing his 


Dhayl. 
It was with ‘Abd al-K4dir’s great-grandsons, 
Ahmad (d. 1255/1839), Muhaminad, known as 


Hamda (d. 1265/1849), and in particular Muhammad 
al-Tahir (d. 1284/1868), that the family began to gain 
importance in the field of Islamic studies. Ahmad 
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taught grammar and fikh in the Great Mosque al- 
Zaytina, followed the profession of notary (al- 
tawthik) and was buried in the zéwiya inherited 
from the shaykh ‘Ali al-Zawawi. Muhammad 
known as Hamda was also a teacher. Appointed, 
against his will, by the bey Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad 
(1253-71/1837-54) as kadi to the army, he appealed 
to the vizier Mustafa Khaznadar to make the bey 
reverse his decision. He too was buried in the zawiya 
of Sidi ‘Ali al-Zawawi which seems to have become 
the family burial-place. 

The most famous of the three brothers was 
Muhammad al-J4ahir, who gained renown as an 
adib—there exist numerous examples of his prose and 
verse—as a grammarian and as a fakih. He produced 
a gloss (hashiya) to the commentary on al-Kajr 
(which remained the basic work for the second year 
of teaching at al-Zaytiina until the reform of 1958), 
and an abridgement of the commentary on the 
Burda of al-Bisiri [g.v.] written by Ibn Marzik. On 
25 Radjab 1267/26 May 1851, he was appointed 
chief ka@di of Tunis, and in 1277/1860-1 he left this 
office to become mufti. Shortly afterwards he com- 
bined this with the duties of syndic (nakib) of the 
ashraf. He died on 21 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1284/14 April 
1868 and was buried in the same zawya as his two 
brothers. 

The family tradition was carried on by his grand- 
son, also called Muhammad al-Tahir (born 1296/1879) 
and by his great-grandson Muhammad al-Fadil. 
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al-Ta@rikh al-Bashi, MS National Library, Tunis, 

no. 1794, 316; al-Wazir al-Sarradj, al-Hulal al- 
sundusiyya, MS Ahmadiyya (Zaytina), Tunis, 
no. 6205, fol. 98-9; Muhammad al-Nayfar, ‘Unwan 
al-arib, Tunis 1351/1932, 122-7; Muhammad al- 

Buhli al-Nayyal, a@l-Hakika al-tarikhiyya h 

‘l-tasawwuf al-islami, Tunis 1965, 306-7. 

(M. TALB1) 

IBN ‘ASIM, Ast Bakr MuHaMMaD B. MuUHAM- 
MAD B. MUHAMMAD 3B. MuuaMMAD B. ‘ASIM 
AL-GHARNATI, a famous M4liki jurisconsult, 
grammarian and man of letters. He was born in 
Granada on 12 Djumada I 760/11 April 1359 and 
died there on 11 Shaww4l 829/15 August 1426. He 
had a brother, who was also called Muhammad but 
had the kunya Abii Yahya, and a son who also had 
the kunya Abii Yahya; this last was the author of a 
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Memorandum on the members of his family (Ahmad 
Baba, Nayl, 285). Ibn ‘Asim came of a family of 
scholars which belonged to the intellectual aristocracy 
of Granada; Ibn Djuzayy, the famous commentator 
of the Kur’an, was his great-uncle on the mother’s 
side. He studied in Granada with numerous profes- 
sors, including al-Shatibi [g.v.] (for a fuller list, see 
Ben Cheneb, in EI), and is said to have exercised 
the profession of a bookbinder; he finally became 
Chief Kadi of Granada. 

His biographers mention ten works, mostly in 
metrical form, on fikh, kir@at, nakw and adab; the 
following have survived: 

1. Tuhfat al-hukkam fi nukat al-‘ukiid wa’l-akkam, 
a treatise of M4liki law in 1698 verses of radjaz, often 
printed. This treatise, also called al-‘Asimiyya, has 
become, together with the Risdla of Ibn Abi Zayd 
and the Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishak [g¢q.v.], one of 
the authoritative handbooks of the Maliki school. 
Among its commentaries, those of Muhammad b. 
Ahmad Mayyara (d. 1072/1662), of Muhammad b. 
Sida al-Tawudi (d. 1207/1792), of ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al- 
Salam al-Tasali (d. 1278/1861), and of ‘Uthman b. 
al-Maki al-Tawzari, a professor at the Zaytina 
Mosque in Tunis (wrote 1339/1921), have been printed. 
The Tuhfa was edited and translated into French 
by O. Houdas and F. Martel, Algiers and Paris 1882- 
93, and by L. Bercher, Algiers 1958. 

2. Murtaka 'l-wusil ila ma‘rifat “ilm al-usil, a 
short urdjtiza on usil al-fikh. 

3. Kitab al-Hada@ik, or Hada@ik al-azhar, a col- 
lection of stories and anecdotes, dedicated to the 
Nasrid ruler Yisuf IT (793-4/1391-2). 

Bibliography: Ahmad Baba al-Tunbukti, 

Nayl al-ibtihadj bi-tafriz al-Dibadj, Cairo 1329-30, 

289f.; Muhammad b. Muhammad Makhlif, 

Shadjarat al-niir al-zakiyya, Cairo 1349, no. 891; 

Moh. Ben Cheneb, in EJ', s.v. (J. ScHacut) 

IBN ‘ASKAR, Asi ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
SALI B. AL-Husayn B. MisBAu, Idrisid sharif and 
Moroccan author of a highly esteemed hagio- 
graphic dictionary. He was born in Shafshawan 
(Chechaouen) in 936/1529-30; his father is said to 
have suffered at the hands of the infidels; his mother, 
herself an Idrisid, left a great reputation for saint- 
liness. After moving from place to place in his country, 
he was appointed by the Sa‘did sultan Mawlay ‘Abd 
Allah, in 967/1559-60, to be kadi and mufti of the 
little town of Ksar Kutama. In 969/1562 he made a 
long stay in southern Morocco, particularly in Marra- 
kush, during which he devoted himself to the study 
of Sifism. On the death of sultan Mawlay ‘Abd 
Allah in 982/1574, his son and successor Muhammad, 
the future al-Maslikh (‘‘the flayed”), appointed him 
inspector (nakib) of kaddis. When his master was 
defeated by his uncle Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik, Ibn 
°Askar faithfully accompanied his unfortunate patron 
to the Iberian peninsula. He returned and died with 
him in the ranks of the small Moroccan army that 
fought and was destroyed alongside the troops of 
Don Sebastian of Portugal in the famous battle of 
Wadi ’l-makhazin in which the three rulers 
taking part all perished, on 30 Djumada I 986/4 
August 1578. The turbulent life and tragic end of 
Ibn ‘Askar allowed him to write only a single work 
of moderate size, but original, the Dawhkat al-ndashir 
li-mahdsin man kana bi ’l-Maghrib min mashayikh 
al-karn al-‘ashir. As the title indicates, the author’s in- 
tention was to commemorate the merits of the shaykhs 
who lived in Morocco in the tenth century of the Hidjra 
(1495-1592). The personages named as shaykhs were 
not all scholars, but to some extent they all died in 
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an odour of sanctity. The Dawka, as Lévi-Provengal 
has pointed out, is the first history of the first dis- 
ciples of the great saint of the period, al-Djazili 
[g.v.]. Ibn ‘Askar’s work was continued by al- 
Ifrani [9.v.], Safwat man intashar..., and by al- 
Kadiri [g.v.], Nashr al-mathani. Ibn SAskar’s mono- 
graph is remarkably vivid and contains a great deal 
of information, especially about his native province 
in northern Morocco, the Djabal. Political history 
occupies almost no place in the work which, however, 
in Morocco, enjoyed an esteem that was largely 
merited by the author’s sincerity. The Dawka was 
lithographed in Fas in 1309/1891 (104 pp.); an Eng- 
lish adaptation was made by T. H. Weir, The shaikhs 
of Morocco in the XV Ith Century, Edinburgh 1904; 
and an annotated French translation has been pro- 
duced by A. Graulle, under the title Daouhkat en 
Ndchir de Ibn Askar, in AM, xix (1913). 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
referred to above: E. Lévi-Provengal, Les histo- 
riens des Chorfa, Paris 1922; ‘Abbas b. Ibrahim, 
al-I‘lam bi-man halla Marradkush, iv, 174-5, Fas 

1938; Brockelmann, S II, 678; I. Allouche and A. 

Regragui, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de Rabat, 

2nd series, Rabat 1958, 197. (G. DEVERDUN) 

IBN at-‘ASSAL, Coptic family which came 
originally from the village of Sadamant in the 
Province of Beni Suef in Middle Egypt at an unknown 
date and settled in Cairo, where its members rose 
to wealth and high station at the Ayydbid court 
during the 7th/13th century. They owned a residence 
in the capital and occupied a position of leadership 
in their own community. Though their history is 
obscure, they were reckoned among the most learned 
Copts in medizval times. 

Early modern historians of Egypt appear to have 
vaguely recognized in Ibn al-‘Assal only a single 
personality in medieval Christian Arabic literature, 
until in 1713 Renaudot (pp. 585-86, work cited 
below) revealed that two different brothers had 
written independently under that name. Afterwards, 
while classifying some of their manuscripts in the 
British Museum in 1894, Rieu (p. 18) was able to 
establish the fact that they were three brothers 
instead of two. Then in 1905, from different sources 
(especially the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris), 
Mallon (JA, 1905, 509-29) confirmed Rieu’s thesis and 
proved that the three attained great literary eminence 
under the collective name of Awad al-‘Assal, 7.¢., 
the sons of the honey producer or merchant, pre- 
sumably the title and vocation of the founder of that 
family. Coptic historians, however, including Ya‘kib 
Nakhla Rufayla (p. 185) and the Commission of 
Coptic History (Ladjnat al-Ta?rikh al-Kibti, 148-52) 
increased the number of ‘“‘Awlad al-‘Assal” by two 
more—the father and a fourth brother—who also 
were high dignitaries in the Ayyibid bureaucracy, 
though rich literary remains were left only by the 
other three. In 1943, Higgins (see ref. below) has 
laboured to establish a new thesis that two sets of 
Awlad al-‘Assal had lived—one at the beginning of 
the 5th/11th century and another in the 7th/13th 
century. Since this argument is based on a dubious 
date (500/1107) in the colophon of a single British 
Museum manuscript (Arab. e 163, f. 288 r.), we must 
for the present maintain that the 7th/13th century 
group is the only one convincingly established. 

The full names of the Awlad al-‘AssAl are as follows: 
(a) Abu’l-Fadl b. Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. Abi Sahl 
Djirdjis b. Abi al-Yusr Yihanna b. al-‘Ass4l, the 
father, known as al-katib al-Misri, ‘“‘the Egyptian 
scribe’’ or “‘secretary”’, who bore the title Fakhr al- 
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Dawla; (b) al-Safi Abu’l-Fada’il b. al-‘Assal, with 
the title Safi al-Dawla; (c) al-As‘ad Abu’l-Faradj 
Hibat-Allah b. al-‘Assal; (d) al-Mu?taman Abi Ishak 
Ibrahim b. al-‘Assal, with the title Mu’taman al- 
Dawla; (e) al-Amdjad Abu’l-Madid b. al-‘Assal, 
who was Secretary of the important Diwan of the 
Army. The last two were step-brothers of the preced- 
ing two, who are described as full brothers. 

The literary figures in the list were al-Safi, al- 
As‘ad and al-Mu’taman. In spite of their apparent 
importance, our knowledge of their lives will remain 
meagre until further data are gleaned from their 
numerous works, the chief source for any study on 
the Awlad al-‘Assal. All had lived approximately in the 
tumultuous first half of the 7th/13th century, when 
Egypt resisted successive crusading attacks on its 
shores, culminating in the fall of Damietta (1248) and 
the ultimate discomfiture and imprisonment of King 
Louis LX of France at the famous battle of Mansira 
in 1350. The firm position of the Awlad al-‘Assal in 
the Ayyibid administration during those years 
reveals the loyalty of the Copts to the reigning 
dynasty and their hostility to the Crusade — a 
movement which aimed at their humiliation as being 
schismatics, and thus worse than heretics. 

Both al-Safi and al-As‘ad are known from a citation 
by their third step-brother to have died before 658/ 
1260. The major works of the three are believed to 
have been accomplished approximately in the decade 
627-37/1230-40. All were men of great learning in 
both the humanities and science. All were masters of 
Arabic style and in addition well acquainted with 
Coptic, Greek and Syriac. 

Until Ayyibid times, Coptic was still in use as a 
language throughout Egypt, though it was increas- 
ingly felt that Arabic was becoming a serious menace 
to its survival. Hence arose a new class of scholars 
who concentrated on writing Coptic grammars in 
Arabic and compiled Copto-Arabic dictionaries to 
ensure the preservation of their ancestral tongue. 
The Awlad al-‘Assal distinguished themselves in this 
school, as may be witnessed from the enumeration of 
their works below. In addition to their excellence in 
Coptic philology. they made outstanding contribu- 
tions to Coptic canon law, theology, philosophy, 
Christian polemics, homiletics, Biblical studies, 
exegesis and all manner of enquiry into their own 
religion. 

The church must have meant a great deal to them, 
since, as archons or lay leaders of the community, 
they carried high the torch of reform at a moment 
when the Patriarchate itself fell into the hands of 
the ungodly, The infamous Cyril ibn Lukluk (1235-43) 
occupied the throne of St. Mark by treachery and 
flourished on simony, while buying royal support by 
bribery. Finally in 1239 the prelates of the Church 
forced Cyril to convene a Synod, probably at the 
Mufallaka Church in Old Cairo, which reviewed all 
ecclesiastical evils and prescribed total reform. It is 
noteworthy that al-Safi was the secretary of that 
Synod and its moving spirit. The Bishops com- 
missioned him to compile what became the greatest 
and most enduring digest of Coptic canon law and 
tradition from all the ancient sources available. 
This tome was named after him al-Madjma‘ al- 
Safawi, which remains an authority to this day. 

The Awlad al-‘Assél’s monumental contributions 
may be appraised from the number and nature of 
their manuscripts. The Coptic Museum alone has 
forty-nine, besides many more that are found in 
European collections, including the Vatican, Florence, 
the Bodleian, the British Museum, the Bibliothéque 


Nationale and numerous others, public and private, 
the most elaborate survey of which we owe to the 
indefatigable diligence of the late Mgr. Georg Graf 
(see Bibl.). 

Besides numerous religious and philological works, 
they also wrote some Arabic poetry of no mean 
quality, notably the urdjtiza type for homiletics and 
the formulation of legal rules of inheritance. It may, 
however, be deduced from the above that al-Safi 
was the canonist and philosopher, al-As‘ad the 
exegete and grammarian, and al-Mu°’taman the 
theologian and philologist. Their legacy appears to 
be the consummation of the Coptic culture in the 
Islamic Middle Ages, though our comprehension of 
the depth and breadth of their endeavour is still in 
its infancy. 

Bibliography: G. Graf, Geschichte der christ- 
lichen arabischen Literatur, ii, Vatican City 1947, 
296-7, 387-414; idem, Die koptische Gelehrten- 
familie der Aulad al-‘Assal und ihr Schrifttum, in 
Orientalia, N.S. i (1932), 34-56, 129-48, 193-2043 
A. J. B. Higgins, Ibn al-‘Assal, in Journal of 
Theological Studies, xliv (1943), 73-5; Ladjnat al- 
Ta*rikh al-Kibti, Ta?rikk al-Umma al-Kibtiyya, 
second series, Cairo 1925, 148-52; A Mallon, Ibn 
al-‘Assal, Les trois écrivains de ce nom, in JA, 
rome serie, vi (1905), 509-29; idem, Une école de 
Savants égyptiens au moyen dge, in Beyrouth 
Mélanges, i (1906), 122 ff.; Marcus Smaika and 
Yassa ‘Abd al-Massih, Catalogue of the Coptic and 
Arabic MSS in the Coptic Museum, the Patriarchate, 
the principal churches of Cairo and Alexandria and 
and the monasteries of Egypt, 2 vols., Cairo 1939-42, 
(see Index, ii, 567); E. Renaudot, Historia 
patriarcharum alexandrinorum, Paris 1713, 585 ff.; 
C. Rieu, Supplement to Catalogue of Arabic MSS 
in the British Museum, London 1894, 18; Ya‘kib 
Nakhla Rufayla, Tarikh al-Umma al-Kibtiyya, 
Cairo 1889, 185; J. M. Vansleb, Histoire de 
Véglise copte d’ Alexandrie, Paris 1677, 335 ff. 

(A. S. Atrya) 

IBN ‘ATA? ALLAH, TApj at-Din Asu ’L-Fapi 
(and Asu ’L-‘ABBAs, see Ibn Farhan, Dibadj, Cairo 
1351, 70) AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD AL-Karim 
B. SATA? ALLAH AL-ISKANDARI AL-SHADHILI, Arab 
mystic, follower of the doctrines of the mystic 
al-Shadhili (d. 656/1258) as a disciple of the mystic 
Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Ansari al-Mursi (d. 
686/1287). He wrote a biographical work on the life 
and teachings of both mystics, entitled Lata?if al- 
minan fi mandkib al-Shaykh Abu 'I-‘Abbas wa- 
Shaykhiht Abu’l-Hasan (Tunis 1304/1886-87; Cairo 
1322/1904, on the margin of Sha‘rani’s Lafa?if al- 
minan). 

Originally from Alexandria, Ibn ‘Ata? Allah lived 
in Cairo and died there on 16 Djumada II 700/21 
November 1309 in the madrasa al-Mansiriyya. 
Brockelmann, {see Bibl.) lists twenty works by Ibn 
‘Ata? Allah, principally on mysticism and asceticism, 
of which six are in print and the rest in manuscript. 
By far the most celebrated of his works is a collection 
of maxims of a distinct beauty of expression, al- 
Hikam al-‘Af@iyya, with numerous commentaries 
down to modern times, among them Ghayth al- 
mawahib al-‘aliyya (Balak 1285/1868) by the Spanish 
mystic Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi (d. 796/1394). He is also 
said to have written in the fields of Kur’anic exegesis, 
traditions, grammar and the methodology of law 
(see Dibadj, 70). 

Ibn ‘Ata? Allah was one of the foremost adver- 
saries of the renowned Hanbali jurisconsult and 
theologian, Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). When the 
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latter was arrested in ShawwAl 707/March-April 1308, 
it was Ibn ‘Ata? Allah who made accusations against 
him for attacks which he had made against Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (q¢.v.] and other mystics, but none of the 
accusations was substantiated (according to al- 
Birzali [¢.v.] in Ibn Kathir, xiv, 45). Ibn SAta? Allah 
no doubt had reason to oppose Ibn Taymiyya, who 
condemns certain doctrines held by the mystics. 
Thus for instance, in his Madjmi‘at al-ras@il wa 
"l-masa@il (5 vols., Cairo 1341-9), v, 86, Ibn Taymiyya 
condemns as an innovation (bid‘a) the formula of 
dhikr [q.v.] mentioning the name of God as a single 
term, either in the form of a noun or a pronoun (al-ism 
al-mufrad mushar*" wa-mudmar*). Here, Ibn Tay- 
miyya attributes it to al-Ghazali [q.v.], but adds that 
some of his contemporaries were guilty of it (wa- 
hadha wa-ashbahuhu waka‘a li-ba‘di man kana fi 
zamanind). We know that this applies to Ibn ‘Ata? 
Allah, among whose works is one entitled al-Kasd 
al-mudjarrad fi ma‘rifat al-ism al-mufrad (Cairo 1930). 

Ibn ‘Ata? Allah was claimed by the Shafi‘is (Subki, 
Tabakat al-Shafityya al-kubra, v, 176) as well as the 
Malikis (Ibn Farhiin, Dibadj, 70). At his death he was 
interred in the Karafa Cemetery in Cairo where his 
tomb was for long the object of pious visits. It is 
located in the south-eastern group of tombs (see 
L. Massignon, La Cité des Morts au Caire, in BIFAO, 
lvii, 67). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
above, see Brockelmann, II, 143-4, SII, 145-7; 
H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et 
politiques d’Ibn Taimiya, Damascus 1939, index, 
s.v.; Abu ’l-Wafa? al-Ghunaymi al-Taftazani, Ibn 
SAl@ Allah al-Sikandari wa-tasawwufuh (with 
bibliography); Djamal al-Din al-Shayyal, A‘lam 
al-Iskandariyya, Cairo 1965, 213-22. 

(G. Makotsi) 

IBN A‘THAM at-KUFI, Asc MuHamMap 
AumAD IBN A‘THAM AL-KOFI at-Kinpi, Arab 
historian of the 2nd-3rd/8th-gth centuries, author 
of the Kitab al-Futaéh (composed 204/819), see Storey, 
i/2, 1260. The unique manuscript, in two volumes, is 
preserved in Istanbul, Ahmad III 2956. Yakut 
(Irshad, i, 379) ascribes two other books to Ibn 
A‘tham, both of which are lost. Although little is 
known about the author, his K. al-Futéh proves to 
be a major source for the early history of the Arabs, 
from the caliphate of ‘Uthman to that of Harin 
al-Rashid, particularily for events in ‘Irak, the 
conquest of Khurasan, Armenia and Adharbaydjan, 
the Arab-Khazar wars and Arab-Byzantine relations. 
The value of the work is enhanced by the list of Ibn 
A‘tham’s authorities, which include al-Mada’ini, 
al-Wakidi, al-Zuhri, Abii Mikhnaf, Ibn al-Kalbi and 
other lesser traditionists. Although Ibn A‘tham 
explains that he combined their traditions into a 
connected historical narrative, he fortunately names 
his authorities for some significant traditions, 
al-Mad@’ini in this respect being the source most 
frequently noted. As a contemporary of al-Mada?ini 
([g.v.], 135-225/752-840), Ibn A‘tham has the pro- 
nounced advantage of quoting this great master in 
his lifetime. Comparison of the narrative of Ibn 
A‘tham with the traditions of al-Mada?ini as related 
by al-Tabari shows that Ibn A‘tham not only 
provides a useful check to the traditions recorded 
in al-Tabari, but also adds some important details 
preserved only in the K. al-Futih. 

It is true that al-Baladhuri in his Futéh al-buldan 
gives the most comprehensive account of the advance 
of the Arab armies into the Sasanian domains and 
quotes further authorities, such as Aba ‘Ubayda, 


not named by Ibn A‘tham; nevertheless Ibn A‘tham 
provides more details on the situation of the Arabs 
in the conquered lands, particularly Armenia and 
Khuradsan. Moreover, whereas al-Baladhuri was 
mainly interested in “‘conquests”, Ibn A‘tham goes 
further: his interest in the internal events of ‘Irak 
reveals a wider historical perspective than al-Bala- 
dhuri’s. 

In 596/1199 Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Mustawfi 
al-Harawi translated into Persian the part of K. 
al-Futéh which covers events up to the death of 
al-Husayn. Of this translation there are many copies 
(see, ¢.g., Rieu, Cat. of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, i, 151; Storey, ii/2, 207-9), and at 
least one published edition (Bombay 1300/1882). This 
Persian translation has been much discussed, but 
the real value of the book lies in the Arabic original. 

Bibliography: For the Arabic original: A. N. 

Kurat, 4bé@ Muhammad...al-Kif(nin Kitab 

al-Futah’u, in AUDTCF, vii (1949), 255-82, and 

cf. idem, zbid., vi (1948), 385 ff.; M. A. Shaban, 

The social and political background of the ‘Abbasid 

revolution in Khurdsadn, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 

Harvard University, 1960. For the Persian trans- 

lation: W. Ouseley, The Oriental collection, i, 63, 

160, ii, 58; W. Pertsch, Verzeichnis .. . Gotha, iii, 

219; Browne, i, 363; H. Massé, La chronique a’Ibn 

Atham et la conquéte de l’Afriqiya, in Mélanges 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45. 

(M. A. SHaBAN) 

IBN aL-ATHIR, a family name (borne by a 
number of apparently unrelated families) which was 
given great and deserved lustre by three brothers, 
Madjd al-Din, ‘Izz al-Din, and Diya? al-Din, who 
achieved literary fame in the fields of, respectively, 
philology and religious studies, historiography, and 
literary criticism. Their father, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Karim (often but apparently incorrectly: Muh. 
b. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Karim), whose life spanned the 
largest part of the 6th/12th century, was a high 
official of the Zangids of Mosul, stationed in Djazirat 
Ibn ‘Umar (hence the nisba al-Djazari). His three 
famous sons were born there. The family was, it 
seems, well-to-do, owning real estate in Djazirat Ibn 
‘Umar and Mosul and investing in commercial 
enterprises. 

(r) Mapyp au-Din ABu ’L-SASADAT AL-MUBARAK 
was born in 544/1149. His entire adult life was spent 
in Mosul, where he worked for the government in 
the service of Ghazi b. Mawdid, Ghazi’s brother 
Mas‘iid, and the latter’s son Arslan Shah. For a 
while, he was attached to Mudjahid al-Din Kaymaz, 
who, formerly of Irbil, had moved to Mosul and been 
entrusted there by Ghazi with the running of affairs. 
Though he was paralysed in his later years, his 
administrative services and advice were still very 
much in demand. However, an anecdote reported by 
his brother, the historian, depicts him as preferring 
the contemplative quiet of the invalid to the 
distractions of politics. He died on Thursday, 29 Dhu 
*1-Hidjdja 606/24 June 1210. 

Of his works, a hadith collection entitled Djdmi‘ 
al-usal became a much used standard reference work 
(autograph copy of the first volume in Istanbul, 
Feyzullah 299, cf. H. Ritter, in Oriens, vi (1953), 
71-7). His dictionary of less common words and 
meanings occurring in the Prophetic traditions, al- 
Nuhaya fi gharib al-hadith (Cairo 1322, also 1963-65), 
gained especially wide currency froin the fact that it 
was incorporated in the Lisaén al-‘Arab. He wrote 
on particular kinds of names in the Kitab al-Banin 
wa-'l-banat wa *1l-aba@ wa ’l-ummahat wa ’l-adhwa? 
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wa ‘l-dhawat (= Kitab al-Murassa‘, incomplete ed. 
by C. F. Seybold [Weimar 1896, Semitistische Studien, 
ro/11]}. While his works on the Musnad of al- 
Shafi‘_i, on the pious men and women of early 
Islam (al-Mukhtar fi manakib al-akhyar, table of 
contents by O. Spies, in MO, xxiv (1930), 31-55), 
and, it seems, a collection of Rasa@#l (listed in Brockel- 
mann as No. 5) are preserved, his major works on 
grammar and Kur°an interpretation, together with 
a number of works on other subjects, have not yet 
been recovered. 

(2) ‘Izz aL-Din Asu ’L-Hasan SALI was born on 
4 Djumada I 555/13 May 1160. Like his elder brother, 
he spent most of his adult life in Mosul but in the 
capacity of a private scholar. He repeatedly visited 
Baghdad as a pilgrim or as an envoy of the ruler of 
Mosul. On at least one of these occasions, upon 
returning from the pilgrimage, we find him, together 
with Madjd al-Din, trying to use the opportunity for 
studying with a Baghdadi scholar. At the age of 
twenty-eight, he was with the armies concentrated 
under the command of Salah al-Din [g.v.] for the 
fight against the Crusaders (Kamil, sub anno 584), 
probably in the company of his brother Diya? al-Din. 
Near the end of his life, in 626-28/1228-31, he spent 
some time as an honoured guest with the Atabak of 
Aleppo, interrupting his stay for one year to visit 
Damascus. In Aleppo, Yakit [q.v.], just before he 
died, asked him to arrange for the transfer of his 
books and papers after his death to a foundation in 
Baghdad. He agreed but, we are told, handled the 
task ineptly. He himself died soon thereafter, in 
Sha‘ban or Ramadan 630/May-June 1233. 

The circumstances of his life are certainly most 
imperfectly known as compared to the extent of 
fame and influence that were his on account of his 
works, which have been preserved and printed 
repeatedly. He wrote very successful improved 
compendia of al-Sam‘ani’s Ams@b and of some 
earlier collections of biographies of the men around 
Muhammad, entitled, respectively, al-Lubab and 
Usd al-ghaba. His more noteworthy contribution, 
however, has been to secular history. On the Zangi 
(Atabak) dynasty of Mosul, he wrote a comparatively 
short work, al-Badhir, based on the first-hand know- 
ledge of his father and himself. His great compilation 
entitled al-Kamil, an annalistic history from the 
beginning of the world to the year 628, represents 
the high pvint of Muslim annalistic historiography. 
Distinguished by the well-balanced selection of its 
vast material, by its clear presentation, and by the 
author’s occasional flashes of historical insight, it is 
somewhat marred, from the modern point of view, 
by its failure to indicate its sources and the restric- 
tiveness of its annalistic form. A noticeable partiality 
for the Zangids, leading to some distortion and 
confusion, is, however, to be expected and is hardly a 
reason for belittling the great achievement of the 
historian. 

(3) DryA? at-Din Asu ’L-FatH Nasr ALLAH, 
born on Thursday, 20 Sha‘ban 558/Wednesday, 
24 July 1163, led the most active life of the three 
brothers and achieved the greatest prominence in 
politics, obtaining at some time the title of wazir, 
which he retained. He joined Salah al-Din in April 
11g (if not already once before, in 583/1187). Near 
the end of the year, given the choice, he joined 
Salah al-Din’s son, al-Afdal, becoming his wazir in 
Damascus after Salah al-Din’s death in 589/1193. In 
this position, he is said to have accumulated so much 
ill-will that when al-Afdal had to give up Damascus, 
he was only with great difficulty able to escape, 
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supposedly to Egypt (according to Ibn Khallikan). 
In fact, he took refuge in Mosul, where he found 
employment with Arslan Shah. In 595/1199, he 
rejoined al-Afdal in Syria and Egypt, and in 597/ 
Iz0r moved with him through Syria to al-Afdal’s 
final destination in Sumaysat. Travelling to Aleppo 
in 607/1211 with the intention to join al-Malik al- 
Zahir Ghazi, he almost immediately left for Mosul. 
In 611/1214, he took up residence in Irbil, then in 
Sindjar, and eventually, in 618/1221, settled again 
in Mosul, where he remained to the end of his life 
in the service of Mahmiid b. Mas‘iid b. Arslan Shah 
and Badr al-Din Lu?lu’, as katib al-insha?. He died 
on an embassy to Baghdad on Monday, 29 Rabi‘ II 
637/28 November 1239. A son, Sharaf al-Din 
Muhammad (585-622/1189-1225), had begun to 
follow in his father’s footsteps as a littérateur when 
he died prematurely. 

Diya? al-Din’s works are all concerned with 
literary criticism. Those published are al-Washy al- 
markuim (Beirut 1298); al-Didmi< al-kabir (ed. 
Mustafa Djawad and Djamil Sa‘id, Baghdad 1375/ 
1956); and the most famous of all, al-Mathal al-sair, 
which caused much attention already when it first 
appeared (on the editions and on old manuscripts of 
the work, cf. S. A. Bonebakker, in Oriens, xiii-xiv 
(1961), 186-94). Further, al-Istidrak fi ’l-akhdh ‘ala 
‘l-M@akhidh al-Kindiyya (Cairo 1958, on the 
dependence of al-Mutanabbi on Abid Tammam by 
the same Ibn al-Dahhan who was the teacher of 
Madjd al-Din, the author for his part of an improved 
version of Ibn al-Dahhan’s al-Fusil al-adabiyya), 
and one of the collections of his Rasa il (published 
on the basis of the manuscript Topkapisaray Ahmet 
III, 2630 [described by O. Rescher, in RSO, iv 
(1911-2), 725], by Anis al-Makdisi [Beirut 1959], 
according to whom a manuscript in Beirut contains 
a partly different collection). These Rasa7il, written 
to and on behalf of many of the important men of 
the time, dealing with all the topics on which an 
educated man had to be able to express himself in a 
literary fashion, and including such things as a 
preface for a treatise on the sab%h (morning drink) 
by a friend of his (Rasa il, 245 ff.), enjoyed hardly 
less of a reputation than those of his one-time 
colleague, the Kadi al-Fadil al-Baysani. He also 
wrote, among other things, a long Risdla on Egypt 
(quoted by Ibn Khallikan), a handbook on insha? 
{al-Ma‘ali al-mukhtara‘a), and a collection of the 
poetry of Abi Tammam, al-Buhturi, Dik al-Djinn, 
and al-Mutanabbi. The originality of his sub- 
stantial contribution to Arabic literary criticism is 
reputed to be high but remains to be investigated. 

Bibliography: Information about the father 
(from the works of the historian) is to be found in 
the introd. to the ed., by ‘Abd al-Kadir A. 
Tulaymat, of ‘Izz al-Din, al-Bahir (Cairo, n.d. 
[1382/1963]), and the ed. of Diya? al-Din, al- 
Diadmi‘; about other members of the family, in 
H. Ritter, Oriens, vi, 71 ff. Mehmed Sherefeddin 
(Yaltkaya), Ibn Ethirler (Istanbul 1322) was 
not available. 

For (1): Knowledge of Madjd al-Din’s biography 
goes back mainly to information furnished by his 
brothers, ‘Izz al-Din (Kamil, sub anno 606) as 
reported by Yakit, Udaba?, vi, 238-41, and Diya? 
al-Din in whose name the same information appears 
in Ibn al-Sa‘i, al-Dja@mi* al-mukhtasar, 199-301 
(Baghdad 1353/1934). How much of the probably 
quite limited biographical information from the 
works of other contemporaries such as Ibn Nukta 
Ibn al-Mustawfi (History of Irbil), and al-Mundghiri 
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is reflected in, for instance, Ibn Khallikan, no. 524, 
or Ibn al-‘Imad, Shagharat, v, 22 f., can as yet not 
be determined. Brockelmann, I, 438f., SI, 305, 
607-9. 
For (2): ‘Izz al-Din achieved fame too late for 
inclusion in Yakit, Udabd?, and we are basically 
restricted to the brief remarks in Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 433, who, at the age of eighteen, had met him 
in Aleppo, Later authors apparently had no new 
worthwhile material to add. For information on 
his teachers from the Kamil, cf. the introd. of the 
ed. of al-Bahir by ‘A. A. Tulaymat (the Bahir had 
previously been published under the title of 
Histoire des Atabecs de Mosul, in vol. ii of the 
Recueil des historiens des Crotsades, hist. or., 
Paris 1876). For the statement concerning Yakit, 
ef. the references given by Mustafa Djaw4d, in Ibn 
al-Fuwati, Talkhis Madjma‘ al-adab, iv, I, 260 f. 
For the esteem he was held in during the Middle 
Ages, cf., e.g., al-Sakhawi, I‘lén, in F. Rosenthal, 
A history of Muslim historiography, Leiden 1952, 
332, 413. For some more recent critical judgments, 
ef. C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, Paris 1940, 58-60; 
H. A. R. Gibb, in Speculum, xxv (1950), 58-72; 
H. L. Gottschalk, al-Malik al-Kamil, Wiesbaden 
1958, 6f.; M. Hilmy M. Ahmad and F. Gabrieli, 
in Lewis and Holt (edd.), Historians of the Middle 
East, London 1962, 88-90, 98 ff.; Brockelmann, I, 
402, 422f.,S 1, 565, 587 f. 
For (3): In the absence of Diya? al-Din’s bio- 
graphies by his early contemporaries Ibn al- 
Mustawfi and Ibn al-Nadjdjar, we have to rely on 
Ibn Khallikan, no. 734, and the brief remarks in 
Ibn al-Sabini, Takmila, ed. Mustafa Djawad, 
Baghdad 1377/1957, 4-6. Their information can 
to some degree be checked by the data derived 
from the Rasa@?il (cf. D. S. Margoliouth, in Actes du 
Dixiéme Congrés Intern. des Or., Section III, 
Leiden 1896, 9-21; C. Cahen, in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 
34-43). Cf., further (in the absence of the bio- 
graphies of al-Dhahabi and al-Safadi), Ibn al- 
“Imad, Shadharat, v, 187-9. For his son, cf. Rasa, 
245, as well as Ibn Khallikan and the introd. to the 
ed. of al-Djdmi‘ al-kabir. Brockelmann, I, 357 f., 
SI, 521. (F. RosENTHAL) 
IBN ‘ATTASH, ‘App aL-Matik, an Isma‘ili 
aa ‘i who in the mid-5th/11th century was in charge 
of the Da‘wa in ‘Irak and western Persia. Information 
about him is scanty. According to the autobiography 
of Hasan-i Sabbah [q.v.], he went to Rayy in Ramadan 
464/May-June 1072, and enrolled Hasan in the Da‘wa. 
He is also said to have won over the Ra’is Muzaffar 
of Girdkih, later one of the most active leaders of the 
Nizaris. Zahir al-Din and Rawandi also allude to his 
relations with Hasan-i Sabbah. According to this 
version, ‘Abd al-Malik, a resident of Isfahan, was 
accused of Shi‘ism, and fled from that city to Rayy, 
where he joined Hasan-i Sabbah. Ibn al-Djawzi 
gives a slightly different version, and adds further 
details: he had been a physician, and had been 
arrested and threatened with death by Sultan 
Toghrul Bey because of his faith. He made a show of 
repentance and, being released, went to Rayy, where 
he associated with Abt ‘Ali al-Nisabiri, the leading 
Isma‘ili there. He wrote an Isma‘ili book called 
al-‘Akika, and died in the region of Rayy. Rawandi 
and Ibn al-Athir agree that he was a man of letters 
and a fine calligrapher; Rawandi adds that there 
were many books in Isfahan written in his hand. 

His son Ahmad also played a réle of some impor- 
tance. According to Rawandi he was believed in 
Isfahan not to share his father’s religious beliefs, and 
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was left unmolested at the time of his father’s flight. 
He was, however, secretly working for the cause. 
Acting as a schoolteacher for the children of the 
Daylami garrison of the fortress called Shahdiz, he 
is said to have preached to the fathers and converted 
them, and thus gained control of the fortress. He held 
it for several years, and was finally defeated in 500/ 
tro7. After the capture of the castle, Ahmad was 
paraded through the streets of Isfahan, and then 
flayed alive. His head was sent to Baghdad. Ibn al- 
Athir suggests that he was an ignorant man, and that 
he owed his command to Hasan-i Sabbah’s respect 
for his father. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, 

ix, Hyderabad 1359, 150-1; Bundari-‘Im4d al-Din, 

Histoire des Seldjoucides ..., ed. M. Th. Houtsma, 

Leiden 1889, 90-2; Zahir al-Din Nishabiri, 

Saldjtiknama, Tehran 13328, 40-2; Rawandi, 

Rahat al-sudtiir, ed. Muh. Iqbal, London rg21, 

155-6, 159-61; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Tarikh 

Dimashk, ed. H. F. Amedroz, Beirut 1908, 151-6; 

French trans. R. Le Tourneau, Damas de 1075 a 

1154, Damascus 1952, 66-73 (victory-letter on the 

capture of Shahdiz); Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, x, 215-73 

299-302; Djuwayni, iii, 189 = tr. Boyle, ii, 663; 

Rashid al-Din, Djami* al-tawdrikh, Kismat-i 

Isma@‘iliyan ..., ed. Muh. Taki Danishpazhth ..., 

Tehran 1338/1959, 99, 116, 122 etc.; Abu ’1-Kasim 

Kashani, Ta’rikh-i Isma“iliyya (extract from 

Zubdat al-tawarikh), ed. Muh. Taki Danishpazhth, 

Tabriz 13438, 122; M. G. S. Hodgson, The order of 

Assassins, The Hague 1955, index; Mustafa 

Ghalib, A‘lam al-Isma“liyya, Beirut 1964, 144-5; 

Muh. Mihryar, Shahdiz kudjast?, in Nashriyya-i 

Danishkada-t Adabiyyat-i Isfahan, i (1343/1965), 

115-6, 156-7; B. Lewis, The Assassins, London 

1967, index. (B. Lewis) 

IBN AWA (A.; pl. banat dwa, rarely abna?[bant 
awa) denotes the jackal (Canis aureus, formerly 
Thos aureus) in a general sense (Persian shaghal, 
Turkish ¢akal, French chacal). This small member of 
the canidae which, anatomically, is nearer the wolf 
(ghi?b) than to the fox (tha‘lab), has never suffered 
the least confusion with the last-named among the 
Arabs; the elongated muzzle of the 1bn dwa, the round 
pupil of the eye, not alinond-shaped, its long and 
shining coat and its swifter pace than that of the fox 
were sufficient for the Bedouin observer to disting- 
uish between them. 

The jackal is a native of the whole of the zone with 
a steppe climate, as far as the northern and southern 
fringes of the deserts of Africa and Asia; for prefer- 
ence, it dwells in the grassy savannahs, where it is 
to be found as far as Cochin China. Its mainly noc- 
turnal habits, its tendencies towards gregariousness, 
and a sharp and chronic hunger compel it to approach 
man; encampments and oases pay virtually no 
attention, at night, to the plaintive yelping (‘wwa?, 
wa'wa‘a, tahawwub, hibira) of this constant visitor, 
foritcontributes to public hygiene by removing house- 
hold refuse and carrion. This natural cleansing agent 
of the wayside can, however, cause damage by the 
depredations which, from its greed, it is led to make 
in hen-houses, vineyards and orchards. 

Each geographical region of the Arabic-speaking 
countries is familiar with a race of jackal, which it 
denotes by local names; thus, we find: (a) the Canis 
aureus anthus for North Africa (Maghrib: ghib/dib, 
confused with the wolf (Canis lupus) which does not 
exist there, wa‘wa‘, wa“, awwaw, tamrir, baba dja‘dan, 
Mhammed al-dija“idadt, bi dbiha, talib Yusuf; in 
Maghribi Berber, ushshan, tamashok: tbagg, ibaggi, 
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aggur); (b) the Canis lupaster for Egypt (dib, taken 
to be a wolf); (c) the Thos mesomelas or Black-backed 
Jackal of Upper Egypt and the Sudan (aws, uways, 
Sudan bashim, ba‘sham, abi shu?m, shu?m|shim); 
(d) the Canis aureus syriacus for Syria and ‘Irak 
(waéwi, Lebanon djakal); and (e) the Canis aureus 
indicus for Persia and India (Pahlavi Arabized as 
sha‘har, sha‘bar, shaghbar, zaghbar). 

The sobriquet ibn dwa seems to go back to remote 
antiquity, in the dialects of Arabia which were very 
prone to make use of the construct form to create 
compound nouns in which ibn/bint, like abé/umm and 
dhiijdhat, deprived of their original meaning, become 
instruments denoting ownership or qualification. As 
for awd, the Muslim philologists, impelled by the 
categorical requirements of triliteralism, attached it, 
on the pattern af<al, to the root >AWW/P?AWY with 
the idea of ‘‘to seek refuge and company in ...’; 
thus they interpret ibn dwa as meaning ‘‘the one who 
responds to the appeal of his congeners to rejoin 
them”’. This explanation, valid enough in view of the 
characteristic behaviour of the jackal which it em- 
phasizes, may be rather the result of the com- 
bination of the root >AWWPAWY, which does not 
contain the idea of crying out, and of a Bedouin 
onomatopoeia wawa?/wawa, a vocal imitation of 
its bark common to all these peoples. The closely 
related onomatopoeic root wa‘wa‘ is still very much 
alive in present-day speech to evoke the wailing 
yelp of the jackal (see the different local names for 
the jackal given above and al-Djahiz, Hayawan, v, 
288, on waw-waw = dog, in childish language). 

The excessive cowardice of the jackal, which 
compels it to leave its lair only at night, its instinct as 
a “carrion-eater”, its natural rebelliousness to 
training, its utter impurity in the eyes of Kur?anic 
Law and the consequent ban upon the eating of its 
flesh have condemned it, if not to scorn, at least to 
total indifference on the part of those who might 
have been expected to give it their attention, such 
as huntsmen, naturalists and poets. Although recog- 
nizing it to possess the cunning of the fox, they usu- 
ally refer to it only pro memoria, and, by way 
of archaisms denoting it, philologists can put 
forward only the figurative shawt barak'™ which 
can be interpreted as ‘‘luminous rays of the desert” 
{the exact meaning of shawt here remains elusive, for 
this term signifies at the same time “‘long course made 
up of a single stage”, ‘‘long journey’’, and “rays of 
light filtering through a sky-light’’), and as the 
vestige of the Himyaritic language, under its triple 
Arabic form of ‘illawsh/‘illawd/la‘wad. 

In the Maghrib, in particular, so little attention is 
paid to the proximity of the jackal that many so- 
called ‘‘douar dogs’’, of very variable and sometimes 
indefinable types, are considered to be mongrels of 
jackals (barhish) and reveal their essential character- 
istics. 

In this instinctive shunning of the jackal by the 
Muslim peoples, an exception must be made in the 
case of the Touareg, who include it among their game 
and hunt it, either by driving it with beaters or by 
gin-traps or poison; being far from strict in their 
observance of Islamic precepts, they sometimes cook 
the flesh, but for the most part they use the fur for 
making saddle-bags. Among this people, as in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, different organs of the jackal are 
used in the local medicines. In general, in Barbary 
where it is still regarded with fear as the transmitter 
of rabies and devastator of hen-houses and sheep-folds, 
the jackal has become the principal hero of animal 
tales, in which it takes the part which otherwise falls 


to the fox (see H. Basset, Essai sur la littérature des 
Berbéres, Algiers 1920, 206-31). 

In conclusion, it seems that in the mediwval West 
the jackal was the basis of an import trade from the 
Maghrib, through Muslim Spain and that, mixed and 
confused with the fennec [see FANAK] and the fox 
under the name adive (from al-dib), it was esteemed 
in furriery. The adive, with its corruptions adile, adire, 
adit, aduz, and ardit, is mentioned in some very 
ancient chronicles, and in particular we can read in 
the Mémoires (ed. Paris 1924-6) of Philippe de 
Commynes (15th century) that: ‘“‘... King Louis XI 
sent to search for . . . strange beasts in all directions, 
as in Barbary, a species of small lions which are no 
larger than small foxes and called them adits’’. 
Finally, it will be noted that it is under the name adive 
that Buffon (Hist. Nat., v, 214) speaks of the jackal. 

The jackal therefore is no longer anything more 
than a pariah in the Islamic countries, whilst the 
Egyptians of the age of the Pharaohs dedicated a 
divine cult to it, as Anubis. 

Bibliography: Kazwini, ‘Adjaib al-makhla- 
kat, ii, 213; Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan, i, 108; Ibn 
Siduh, Mukhassas, viii, 73; Djahiz, Hayawdan, 
(index s.v.); A. Ma‘lif, 4” Arabic zoological dic- 
tionary, Cairo 1932, s.vv. Canis and Jackal; St. 
G. Mivart, A monograph of the Canidae, London 
1890; L. Lavauden, Les vertébrés du Sahara, Tunis 
1926, 33-4 and bibl.; V. Monteil, Faune du Sahara 
occidental, Paris 1951; L. Blancou, Géographie 
cynégétique du monde, Paris 1959, 44, 55f. and 
bibl.; P. Bourgoin, Animaux de chasse a’ Afrique, 
Paris 1955, 176-7; H. Lhote, La chasse chez les 
Touaregs, Paris 1951, 131-2; J. Ellerman and 
T. C. S. Morrison-Scott, Checklist of Palaearctic 
and Indian mammals, London 1951, in Canidae; 
T. Sanderson, Living mammals of the world, Fr. 
tr. Les Mammiféeres vivants du monde, Paris 1957; 
P. Grassé, etc., Traité de zoologie, (Mammiféres), 
Paris 1955. (F. Viré) 
IBN a.-‘AWWAM [see FILAHA, ii]. 

IBN BABAWAYH(I), Asd Dya‘rar MUHAMMAD 
B. Apu ’L-Hasan ‘SALI 8. Husayn B. MUSA AL- 
Kummi, known as AL-SADOK, is universally regarded 
among the Ithna‘ashari Shi‘is as one of their foremost 
doctors and traditionists. E. G. Browne says “‘the 
most important of these earlier divines are the 
three Muhammads, al-Kulayni (Md. b. Ya‘kdb, 
d. 329/941), Ibn Babawayhi (Md. b. ‘Ali b. Husayn 
b. Misa, d. 381/991-2) and Jisi (Md. b. Hasan, 460/ 
1067)’ (Browne, iv, 358-9). The first composed the 
K4Gfi; the second Man la yahduru-hu ’l-fakih, and the 
third the Istibsér and Tahdhib al-Ahkam, which are 
known as the ‘Four Books” (al-kutub al-arba‘a). 

His name is fully discussed by Sa‘id Nafisi in the 
Introduction to his edition of Ibn Babawayhi’s 
Musddakat al-ikhwan (Tehran, no date; Introduction 
dated 7 Tirm&h 1325), who says that the current 
pronunciation of his name is Ba-ba-wayhi (bi-fath-t 
waw, wa sukiin-+ ya, wa ha-i ishba® shuda-i djali 
talaffuz karda and). Originally, it was Ba-bi-yi 
(Introduction, 4; Fyzee, Shiite creed, 8, n. 2). He is 
generally known as Shaykh-i Sadik. His place of 
birth is not mentioned either by Tisi or Nadjashi, 
but Donaldson says that he was born in Khurasan 
(Shiite religion, 286) either in 311/923 or some years 
earlier (Nafisi, Intr., 6). In 355/966 he went to 
Baghdad, apparently from Khurdsan, and died at 
Rayy in 381/991. Ahlwardt mentions the date of his 
death as 391/1001, but there is no sufficient authority 
for it (Berlin Catalogue, nos. 1269, and 2721; and 
some others have followed him). 
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Of his life and character we know next to nothing; 
but of his birth an entertaining legend is preserved, 
according to which Sadik was born as the result of a 
prayerful request to the Hidden Imam, and the great 
traditionist used to pride himself on the fact that he 
was begotten by order of the Imam (Fyzee, 9-10; 
Nafisi, 5). His father ‘Ali was a rich merchant and had 
three sons, the eldest Hasan, the second Husayn and 
the youngest Muhammad al-Shaykh al-Sadik 
(Nafisi, 6, whose opinion is preferable to mine, see 
Shiite creed, 10). Muhammad was apparently the son 
of a slave-girl, probably from Daylam. The eldest 
son Hasan was a theologian of a retiring disposition; 
Husayn was a well-known jurist and theologian; 
Muhammad, known simply as Ibn Babawayhi, 
or Shaykh-i Sadik among the Shi‘%i ‘ulamd?, was 
undoubtedly the most famous of all. 

Sadtk taught at Baghdad and was a contemporary 
of the Buwayhid Prince Rukn al-Dawla, and entered 
into controversies on his behalf. He was pre-eminent 
in knowledge, memory, ‘‘justice’’, intelligence and 
reliability, and is universally recognized as a pillar 
of the Ithna‘ashari faith. Although some have 
doubted his authority, the Rawddat al-djannat 
declares him to be one of the greatest authorities 
(iv, 558). Sadtik came of a very illustrious family of 
learned men, fifteen of whom have been discussed by 
Sa‘id Nafisi (Musddakat al-ikhwan, Intr., 4-17). 

Works: Sadik was a prolific author; of the 
earliest authorities, Tisi mentions 43 works and 
Nadjashi, 193; later authorities like the Kisas al- 
‘ulama? mention 189 and the Rawdat al-djannat, 
after naming 17 works, says that the rest have not 
survived. A full list of his works will be found in the 

' Shiite creed, 12 ff.; Nafisi, 6-13, mentions 214 works. 

His most important extant books are: (1) Man la 
yahduru-hu ’l-fakih, one of the “four books’? (often 
printed; lith. Tehran 1326 A.H.); (2) Risdlat al- 
ttikadat (see Fyzee, Shiite creed, containing an 
English translation and full notes); (3) [mal al-din, 
ed. E. Moller, Heidelberg 1901; (4) Kitab al-Amalt; 
(5) Kitab al-Tawhid; and (6) S‘Uytin akhbar al-Rida@? 
(for a full list and particulars see my Shiite creed, 
12-17, and Sa‘id Nafisi in his Intr. to Ibn Babawayhi’s 
Musadakat al-ikhwan, 11-13. 

Bibliography: for his life, Sa‘id Nafisi, 
Introduction to Musddakat al-ikhwan, Tehran 
n.d., 1-18; A. A. Fyzee, Shiite creed (Islamic 
Research Association series, no. 9), Oxford 1942, 
Introduction. 

Sources: al-Nadim, Fihrist, 196; al-Tisi, List, 
ed. Sprenger, nos. 661 and 471; Nadjashi, Ridjal, 
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(A. A. A. FyzEE) 

IBN BADIS (dialectal pron.: Ben Badis), ‘ABD 
AL-HAMID B. AL-MusTAFAB. MAKKi, founder of the 
orthodox reformist movement in Algeria, born 
at Constantine in 1889. After studying at the Islamic 
university of Tunis (al-Zaytina), he devoted himself 
to private teaching in a mosque in his native town and 


led an unspectacular life until 1925, when he turned to 
journalism. He founded a newspaper, al-Muntakid 
(“The Critic”), which went out of circulation after 
a few months. Immediately afterwards he founded 
a new newspaper, al-Shihab (‘‘The Meteor’’), which 
soon took the form of a monthly review and appeared 
regularly, with some success, until the end of 1939. 
Ibn Badis gave of his best to this publication, which 
he used as a platform for his reformist propaganda 
(social questions) and for his religious teaching 
(tafsir, hadith). 

At first essentially reformist, al-Shihab tried to 
spread in Algeria the doctrine of the Salafiyya [q.v.], 
obviously taking its inspiration from al-Mandar of 
Rashid Rida [g.v.]. But, from 1930 onwards, it dealt 
more and more with Algerian political questions 
(this being connected, apparently, with the official 
celebrations of the centenary of the French settle- 
ment in Algeria). From that time onwards the review 
based its propaganda on two issues—reform (isi@h) 
and nationalism, strongly tinged with Arabism. This 
policy led it to attack: (1) Marabout societies, 
accused of maintaining certain blameworthy forms 
of religious life, of favouring obscurantism, of 
profiting from popular credulity and even of 
being in collusion with the colonial administration; 
(2) Gallicization (naturalization and, as a necess- 
ary corollary, the abandoning of Islamic personal 
status, the exclusive adoption of French customs 
and culture, etc.). Moreover, in this review, Ibn 
Badis showed himself to be a passionate defender 
ot the Algerian personality, which he considered to 
be inalienable from Islam and Arab culture. 

Ibn Badis became president of the Association of 
Algerian Muslim ‘Ulamd? (constituted in May 1931) 
and soon confirmed his position as one of the most 
representative members of the Algerian Muslim 
community. A tireless worker for his cause, he began 
the publication of al-Shihab, and directed the organi- 
zation for the free teaching of Arabic and the 
religious education of adults in the numerous 
cultural centres of his Association. He played an 
important political réle alongside the other repre- 
sentatives of Muslim opinion, particularly after the 
formation of the Popular Front in France, the 
meeting of the Algerian Muslim Congress in Algiers 
(June 1936) and the discussion of the ‘‘Viollette 
project’’ (end of December 1936). During the last 
years of his life he was engaged in the exhausting 
work of political leader and of missionary of islah 
in Algeria. He died prematurely on 16 April 1940. 

‘Abd al-Hamid b. Badis is remembered with 
veneration as a master by many followers. His name 
is already wrapped in legend. Through his activities 
at the head of the Association of ‘Ulama? he was 
one of the most effective workers in the Arab- 
Islamic cultural renewal in Algeria between 1930 and 
1940. His intellectual brilliance and his religious 
influence (chiefly his Kur?anic exegesis published in 
al-Shihab) make him incontestably the dominant 
figure of Algerian Islam in the first half of the 2oth 
century. His ardent faith, devoid of all hatred and 
fanaticism, his disinterestedness and his extreme 
simplicity have caused his contemporaries to regard 
him as a saint. It suffices to quote of Ibn Badis these 
words which summarize his life’s work: “I am a 
sower of love, but on a foundation of justice, equity 
and respect towards everyone of whatever race or 
religion” (al-Shihab, August 1939, 346). 

Bibliography: J. Desparmet, Un réformateur 
contemporain en Algérie, in L’ Afrique Frangaise, 

March 1933, 149-56; A. Merad, Le réformisme 
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musulman en Algérie.de 1925 & 1940, Paris and 

The Hague 1967; idem, Ibn Bddis, commentateur 

du Coran (in the press). (A. MeraD) 

IBN BADIS [see mu‘1zz B. BADis]. 

IBN BADJDJA (Latinized as Avempace), Abt 
Baxr MuuaMMAD B. YAHYA B. AL-SA7IGH AL- 
Tupjisi aL-ANDALUSI AL-SARAKUSTI, a celebrated 
philosopher and wazir in 6th/12th century Spain, 
and according to Ibn Khaldiin, who ranked him with 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes) [g.v.] in the West and al- 
Farabi [g.v.] and Ibn Sina (Avicenna) [q.v.] in the 
East, one of the greatest philosophers of Islam. Ibn 
Badjdja was also well known as a poet, musician and 
composer of popular songs. Examples of his verses 
showing a real lyrical gift are to be found in the 
mediaeval Arabic accounts of the philosopher (see 
also in the Bibliography the work of Nykl). 

“Details of his life are obscure. There is an uncon- 
firmed statement in Leo Africanus [q.v.] that the 
ancestors of Ibn Badjdja were Jewish. Since he is 
said to have died young in 533/1139, he must have 
been born towards the end of the 5th/11th century 
(not later, for he was politically active in the first 
decade or so of the 6th/12th century), at or near 
Sarakusta (Saragossa) [q.v.], where apparently also 
he spent his youth. We have no reliable information 
about his education. When in 503/1110 Sarakusta 
fell to the Almoravids [see AL-MURABITON], or 
earlier, Ibn Badjdja for reasons which can only be 
surmised took service with the new rulers, and 
became wazir, apparently while still in his twenties, 
to the Berber governor Abi Bakr b. Ibrahim al- 
Sahrawi, known as Ibn Tifalwit. During this vizierate 
he undertook an embassy for Ibn Tifalwit to ‘Imad 
al-Dawla b, Hid, the former ruler of Sarakusta [see 
np1ps}, who still maintained his independence at 
Rita (Rueda de Jalén). Ibn Badjdja was thrown into 
prison, presumably as a traitor, and remained a 
prisoner for some months. On his release he seems 
not to have returned to Sarakusta, and was at Balan- 
siyya (Valencia) when news reached him of the death 
of Ibn Tifalwit (510/1117). Shortly after this the 
Christians finally captured Sarakusta (Ramadan 512/ 
December 1118). Ibn Badjdja prepared to retire to 
the west of Spain, but while passing through Shatiba 
(Jativa), he was again imprisoned by the Almoravid 
Ibrahim b. Yasuf b. Tashufin on a charge of heresy, 
according to Ibn Khakan. Having gained his release, 
according to one account through the help of the 
father of Ibn Rushd (Averroes), more probably the 
grandfather, the celebrated Kddi Ibn Rushd, Ibn 
Badjdja may have reached Seville. A second vizierate 
of twenty years to Yahya b. Yusuf b. Tashufin 
(Yahya b. Abi Bakr b. Yiasuf b. Tashufin), credited 
to him by several writers, perhaps began about this 
time. We find Ibn Badjdja also at unspecified times 
at Granada and Wahrdn (Oran), and at Ishbiliyya 
(Seville) in 530/1135 in the company of his friend 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Imam. He 
died at Fas (Fez) in Ramadan 533/May 1139, it is 
said (somewhat improbably) from the effects of 
eating a poisoned fruit provided by a servant of 
Abu ’1-‘Ala? b. Zuhr (father of the famous Ibn Zuhr 
or Avenzoar [q.v.]). 

Ibn Badjdja’s works survive in their original 
Arabic in a few manuscripts and in Hebrew trans- 
lations. The late Miguel Asin Palacios considered it 
possible that there were fragmentary translations 
into Latin, but no early Latin version of any work 
of Ibn Badjdja has come to light, though he is 
occasionally quoted in the Latin Averroes and 
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(differently) in Albertus Magnus. The most important 
Arabic MSS are: 

(1) Bodleian MS Pococke 206, which contains a 
collection of the works of Ibn Badjdja made by the 
above-mentioned Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. al-Imam, See J. Uri, Bibliothecae Bodleianae Cod. 
MSS Or. Catatogus, i, 1787, 499. 

(2) Berlin MS 5060, apparently lost since the 
second World War. For the contents see W. Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichniss der arabischen Hss. der kénigl. Bibliothek 
2u Berlin, iv (1892), 396-99. 

(3) Escurial MS 612, containing for the most part 
commentaries by Ibn Badjdja on the logical works of 
al-Farabi [g.v.]. It has been analysed by H. Deren- 
bourg, Les Manuscrits arabes de V’Escurial, Publica- 
tions de l’Ecole des Langues orientales vivantes, I¢ 
série, Vol. X, Paris, 1884, 419-23. 

(4) Another MS of collected works of Ibn Badjdja 
was signalized by Dr. ‘Umar Farraikh, but has mean- 
time passed out of the hands of its former owner, al- 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani of Baghdad. 

The Risdlat al-Wada‘ (Letter of Farewell) and the 
later Risdlat Ittisal al-‘akl bi ’l-insdn (Treatise on 
the Union of the Intellect with Man) have been given 
good editions by Asin. Ibn Badjdja’s most celebrated 
work, the Tadbir al-mutawahhid (Rule of the Solitary), 
hitherto known only from Munk’s French rendering 
of a Hebrew translation (in Mélanges de philosophie 
juive et arabe, Paris 1859), was also edited by Asin 
from the unique Bodleian MS and published posthum- 
ously with a Spanish translation. In these three works, 
as also in various passages of his Kitab fi ’l-Nafs 
(Book on the Soul), Ibn Badjdja’s interest is centred 
on the possibility of the union of the soul with the 
Divine, which he takes as man’s highest activity and © 
the ultimate felicity, as well as the final end of human 
existence. Instead of representing this union in a 
religious sense, to be attained by moral purity and 
acts of devotion, and as fully realizable only in the 
after-life, Ibn Badjdja considers it as the last stage 
of an intellectual ascent, by means of a continuous 
process of abstraction from the impressions caused by 
sensible objects consisting of matter and form, 
through a hierarchy of ‘spiritual forms’ (suwar ruha- 
niyya) containing progressively less and less matter, 
which are intellected by the mind, till finally the 
Active Intellect is reached. This is devoid of matter 
and the same for all men (hence Ibn Badjdja’s meta- 
physical doctrine has been described as panpsychism). 
The Active Intellect is the highest conception which 
man can fully comprehend and then only in excep- 
tional circumstances, and is represented not indeed 
as God, the One, the First Mover, or any aspect of 
Deity, but as an emanation of Deity, ranking imme- 
diately below the Separate Intelligences which move 
the spheres. These higher Forms are entirely beyond 
the comprehension of man in the sublunary sphere. 
Ibn Badjdja is therefore necessarily concerned with 
the lower stages of the hierarchy of existence in its 
metaphysical aspect, but also with the psychological 
and ethical characteristics of the mind which makes 
the ascent, which derive according to him from the 
metaphysical characteristics of the successive stages. 
The Neoplatonic character of this schema is plain, 
and Ibn Badjdja’s ‘spiritual forms’ derive probably 
from a treatise of Alexander of Aphrodisias dealing 
specifically with them, which was available in Arabic. 

Apart from the exposition in the Risdlat Ittisal al- 
‘aki bi ’l-insan (cf. ed. Asin, § 23), Ibn Badjdja made 
his most sustained effort to explain his thought in 
the Tadbir al-mutawahhid, which, however, was left 
incomplete at his death (Ibn Tufayl). Within Arabic 
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philosophy, the Tadbir was evidently influenced by 
al-Farabi, who in al-Siydsa (Siydasat) al-madaniyya, 
speaks, like Ibn Badjdja, of the solitary ‘plants’, i.e., 
philosophers in the unfavourable environment of exist- 
ing imperfect cities, and in the Fustl al-madani states 
that it is the duty of the virtuous man or true philo- 
sopher to emigrate to the ideal cities if such exist in 
fact in his time, adding that if they do not exist, the 
virtuous man is a stranger in life and to die is prefer- 
able for him than to live (ed. Dunlop, § 88). Ibn 
Badjdia, who also envisages emigration for his sage, 
evidently faces the same situation and suggests the 
solution, viz. withdrawal to a life of speculation 
within the existing imperfect cities. The idea of the 
solitary sage may have suggested to Ibn Tufayl his 
philosophical romance Hayy 6. Yakzdn [q.v.], in 
which an orphan child growing up in solitude finds 
means of realizing man’s highest development. The 
influence of Ibn Badjdja on Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 
has also to be noted, though the latter was never the 
former’s pupil, as has been stated (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a). 
When Ibn Rushd mentions Ibn Badjdija it is usually 
in a somewhat critical tone, but he was evidently 
much interested in the idea of the union with the 
Active Intellect, and even projected a commentary 
on the Tadbir al-mutawahhid. 

In addition to the fields which have been men- 
tioned, Ibn Badjdja studied mathematics, astronomy, 
botany, etc. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, S‘Uytn al- 
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phical Dictionary, transl. De Slane, Paris 1858, iii, 
130-33; al-Suyiti, Bughyat al-wu‘at, Cairo 1326, 
207-8; al-Dhahabi, Ta°rikh al-Islim, Bodleian MS 
Laud Or. 304, fols. 17b-18a; al-Makkari, Nafh al- 
tib, Leiden ed., ii, 254, 423; idem, Balak ed., iv, 
612-616; Sibt b. al-Djawzi, Mir°at al-zaman (A.H. 
495-654), ed. Jewett, Chicago 1907, 105; Lisdn 
al-Din b. al-Khatib, K. al-Ihdta, Balak ed., i, 
242 ff.; M. Asin Palacios, Avempace botdnico, in 
Al-Andalus, v (1940), 255-265; idem, Tratado de 
Avempace sobre la unién del intelecto con el hombre, 
in Al-Andalus, vii (1942), 1-47; idem, La ‘Carta 
de Adids' de Avempace, in Al-Andalus, viii (1943), 
1-87; idem, El Régimen del Solitario por Avempace, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Instituto Miguel Asin, Madrid-Granada 1946; 
D. M. Dunlop, Ibn Bajjah’s Tadbiru ’l-mutawahhid 
(Rule of the Solitary), in JRAS, 1945, 61-81; idem, 
The Diwan attributed to Ibn Bajjah (Avempace), in 
BSOAS, xiv (1952), 463-477; idem, Philosophical 
predecessors and contemporaries of Ibn Bajjah, in 
Islamic Quarterly, ii (1955), 100-116; idem, Remarks 
on the life and works of Ibn Bajjah (Avempace), in 
Proceedings of the X XI Ind Congress of Orientalists, 
ii, Leiden 1957, 188-96; A. Gonzalez Palencia, 
Historia de la literatura ardbigo-espatiola*, 1945, 
207-8, etc.; P. J. de Menasce, Arabische Philosophie, 
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Averroés *, index; A. R. Nykl, Hispano-Arabic 
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IBN BADRON [see 18n ‘aBDON]. 

IBN BAKI, As0d Baxr YanyA sB. AuMmap (in 
some sources: Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman), Andalusian poet born at the end of 
the 5th/11th century. Although he is considered by 
Arab biographers and in some modern works to be 
from Cordova {al-Kurtubi), Ibn al-Abbar, Ibn Sa‘id 
(whose grandfather knew him personally) and Ibn 
Bassam refer to him as al-Julaytuli, and the latter 
states that the disturbances at Toledo (fitnat 
Tulaytula) forced him to leave this town. At this 
time, probably about 477/1085, the year during 
which Alfonso VI conquered the town, Ibn Baki was 
still young. Soon afterwards the poet began the 
journeys across Spain and Morocco which were to 
continue throughout his life. Always seeking a means 
of livelihood and unlucky in his fortune, he spent 
some time in Seville—complaining bitterly of it in 
his poetry as he was to do of all al-Andalus—then in 
Cordova. The times, the period of the Almoravids, 
were not propitious for men of letters who were 
“fighting against poverty and ignorance’? as has 
been said by E. Garcia Gomez, who has made a study 
of the period (al-Andalus, x (1945), 285-340). Ibn 
Baki was the friend of al-A‘ma al-Tutili and, in a 
poetry contest at Seville, after al-A‘ma had recited 
his poem and gained the audience’s admiration, Ibn 
Baki had not the courage to read his and tore up the 
paper on which he had written it. The two poets are 
rightly classed at the head of their contemporaries 
and it is surprising to find verses of one attributed 
to the other. Ibn Baki finally found refuge with the 
Bani ‘Ashara, kadis of Salé, some of whom he 
praises in his poems. 

Of Ibn Baki’s work there survive various court 
poems on classical themes which clearly demonstrate 
his greatness as a poet, which was recognized by his 
contemporaries and by the later critics. But it is 
primarily in the genre of muwashshaha that his 
brilliance is apparent. His various muwashshakat 
which end in a Romance khardja [q.v.] have recently 
aroused particular interest. 

This ‘‘charmant poéte, l’un des meilleurs que 
l’Andalousie ait eus”’, in the words of Dozy (Hist. 
Mus. Esp.*, iii, 156), died in 545/1150-1 according to 
Ibn al-Abbar (Takmila, no. 2042). Yakit and Ibn 
Khallikan, less reliable as being Eastern writers, give 
the date as 540/1145-6. 
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IBN a.-BAKILLANI [see AL-BAKILLANII. 

IBN BAKIYYA, Ast TAHIR MUHAMMAD, vizier 
to the Biyid ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiy4r [q.v.], whose 
history is perhaps difficult to relate objectively since 
the chroniclers, who wrote from the point of view of 
the military or bureaucratic aristocracy, were @ 
priori hostile to a parvenu such as he. Coming from 
a peasant family of Awana (Upper ‘Irak), he had 
taken advantage of the disturbances during the first 
half of the 4th/roth century to organize a force which 
had seized control of the tolls on the Tigris at Takrit. 
At the time of the conquest of ‘Irak by the Biyid 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla, when he was in fact in charge of 
provisioning the prince’s kitchens in Baghdad, he 
had succeeded in holding his privileges as tax-farmer 
to the new government. A certain charm in conver- 
sation, combined with skill in intrigue between 
rivals bidding for power and in the adroit placing 
of gifts, finally secured him the favour of the vizier, 
Abu ’l-Fadl al-‘Abbas al-Shirazi, and then of Bakh- 
tiyar at the beginning of his reign; finally, in 362/972, 
he received the succession from al-Shirazi himself, 
probably without desiring it, and contrary to the 
customary practice whereby, for more than a century, 
viziers had been recruited from among the bureau- 
cratic profession. Good fortune did not make him 
unmindful of his former companions, and it is one of 
the complaints brought against him by the chroniclers 
that he appointed men of low rank to numerous 
positions. It seems, however, that Ibn Bakiyya was a 
clever manipulator rather than a true politician and 
he failed to compensate for his own inadequate 
administrative training by winning over the chief 
officials in the administration. He was unlucky 
enough to serve a fickle prince, and his final ruin 
was to result from the latter’s overthrow. 

Though bound up with the fortunes of Bakhtiyar, 
Ibn Bakiyya, at the time of the first ‘Iraki campaign 
of his prince’s cousin, ‘Adud al-Dawla (q.v.], never- 
theless perceived the usefulness of enjoying the 
favour of the latter (a man who today was the pro- 
tector and tomorrow, it seemed only too clear, would 
be the redoubtable.adversary of Bakhtiyar) and the 
favour too of the vizier to Rukn al-Dawla (father of 
‘Adud al-Dawla), Abu 'l-Fath Ibn al-‘Amid (g.v.], who 
was lingering in ‘Irak. From them, besides the 
vizierate, he received also the town of Wéasit, as 
an ikfa‘ (q.v.]. In the end, however, the policy he had 
adopted of trying by means of gifts to win the attach- 
ment of certain forces, the ‘ayydarin [q.v.] of Baghdad, 
the autonomous head of the Batiha ‘Imran b. Shahin 
who was always in semi-revolt against Baghdad, 
and others, aroused the suspicions of ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
while at the same time Bakhtiyar continued to fear 
that Ibn Bakiyya might utterly betray him for the 
sake of his powerful cousin. When the latter, now 
successor to Rukn al-Dawla, invaded ‘Irak for the 
second time, Bakhtiy4r attributed the responsibility 
for the defeat to his vizier and in the end had him 
arrested and blinded; then ‘Adud al-Dawla occupied 
Baghdad, Ibn Bakiyya fell into his power, and he 
had him trampled on by his elephants and impaled; 
the corpse had to await the death of the formidable 
Biyid before receiving burial (Abi Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi, Imta‘, i, 42). 

Bibliography: See BOyiDS, ‘ADUD AL-DAWLA, 


BAKHTIYAR and 1BN AL-‘AMiD (Abu ’l-Fath). The 
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IBN aL-BALADI, SuHarar at-Din Abt DJA‘FAR 
AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. SA‘ID, vizier of al- 
Mustandjid. In 563/1167-8 Ibn al-Baladi, who at that 
time was Nazir in WAasit, was appointed vizier. There 
was an old feud between him and the ustad-dar 
Adiid al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah. After the 
murder of the caliph in Rabi‘ II 566/December 1170 
by ‘Adud al-Din and the amir Kutb al-Din, they 
forced his successor al-Mustadi? to appoint ‘Adud 
al-Din vizier, whereupon Ibn al-Baladi was executed. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri, ed. 
Derenbourg, 426-9 (Eng. tr. Whitting, 305 f.); 
Ibn al-Athir, xi, 216 ff., 230, 237. 
(K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 
IBN BANA, ‘Amr, famous singer, poet and 
musician of Baghdad, mawla of the Thakif, died in 
278/891 at Samarra. His father was a famous 
secretary and a high official. His mother, Bana, 
whose name he bears, was the daughter of Rawh, 
secretary of Salama al-Wasif. Ibn Bana was a very 
cultured, yet a very proud man. He was the 
supporter and protégé of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi and 
among the most bitter enemies of Ishak al-Mawsili, 
whom he accused of regarding music merely as a 
profession, whereas for him it was a source of delight. 
A mediocre musician, he did not play any instru- 
ment; nevertheless he excelled in the arts of singing, 
of improvisation, and of imitation and in teaching 
music. He wrote a work on music: Kitab Mudjarrad 
al-aghani. He was an intimate companion of al- 
Mutawakkil. 
Bibliography: Fihrist, 145; Aghant, xv, 269- 
85; Ibn Khallikan-De Slane, ii, 414; Nuwayri, 
Nihayat al-arab ..., iv, 21; H. G. Farmer, History 
of Arabian music, 157-8. (A. SHILOAH) 
IBN aLt-BANNA/, ABO ‘ALI AL-Hasan B. AHMAD 
B. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-BAGHDADI (396/1005-471/1079), 
Kur°anic scholar, traditionist and jurisconsult of the 
Hanbali School in Baghdad; he studied law under 
the direction of the kadi Aba ‘Ali b. Abi Musa al- 
HAshimi (d. 428/1037), and later under the kadi Abi 
Yala b. al-Farra? (d. 458/1066). The available 
sources tell us nothing of his family origins; he 
apparently lived all his life in Baghdad, where he 
died on 5 Radjab 471/11 January 1079. His scholar- 
ship was the subject of criticism as well as praise by 
Shafi‘ites, beginning with al-Mu’taman al-Sadji 
(d. 507/1113) and carried on as late as the oth/15th 
century with Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1448). 
His teaching career began in the lifetime of his 
teacher, the kddi Abi Ya‘la, on the east side of 
Baghdad, where he had two study circles, one in the 
Palace Cathedral Mosque (Djami‘ al-Kasr) and 
another in the Cathedral Mosque of al-Mansiir. He 
was commissioned by the wealthy Hanbali merchant, 
Abia ‘Abd Allah b. Djarada, to teach in a mosque- 
college built by the latter and known by his name, 
Masdjid Ibn Djarada. He was also a special tutor of 
this merchant’s family. 
Ibn al-Banna? is said to have written aS many as 
one hundred and fifty works (some say five hundred, 
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but this number appears to be a copyist’s error). 
He wrote in the fields of history and biography, 
Sikh, asceticism, hadith, theology, philology, pedagogy 
and the interpretation of dreams. His biographer Ibn 
Radjab gives a list of his works wherein twenty- 
eight titles are cited. Four of his works are preserved 
in manuscript in the Zahiriyya library in Damascus 
(one of which is not cited in Ibn Radjab’s list). 

Of great importance for the socio-religious history 
of Baghdad in the 5th/11th century is Ibn al-Banna”’s 
diary cited in Ibn Radjab’s list as al-Ta°rikh, the 
History, or Chronicle. This work is in fact a diary, in 
which the author recorded his personal observations 
of day-to-day socio-religious life in the ‘Abbasid city. 
Unfortunately, only a small part of the diary has 
been preserved, a fragment dating from 1 Shawwal 
460/3 August 1068 and ending on 14 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
461/4 September 1069. There is evidence that the 
author kept his diary until the year 470/1077-8, just 
one year before his death. We have no way of telling 
at present how early he began to keep it. In the 
history of Muslim historiography, Ibn al-Banna”’s 
diary is significant, in that regularly kept diaries 
were not generally thought to have existed at this 
early date (cf. F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography, 151). The surviving fragment of the 
Diary is devoted mainly to the Hanbalis and their 
activities, this being the time when the celebrated 
Hanbali Ibn SAkil (g.v.) was being persecuted by a 
certain group of his own school because of the 
interest he was taking in Mu‘tazili thought. 

Bibliography: For the extant fragment of 

Idn al-Banna”’s diary, see G. Makdisi, Autograph 

diary of an eleventh-century historian of Baghdad, 

in BSOAS, xviii (1956), 9-31, 239-60, xix (1957), 

13-48, 281-303, 426-43. For further details on his 

life and works, see op. cif., xviii, 1-31; for further 

bibliography on Ibn al-Banna?, see op. cit., xviii, 

p.1,n. 2. For the diary as a source on the affair 

of Ibn ‘Akil, see G. Makdisi, Nouveaux détails sur 

Vaffaire a’Ibn SAqil,in Mélanges Louis Massignon, 

iti, 91-126, (G. Maxopis1) 

IBN at-BANNA? at-MARRAKUSHI, Asu 
*L-SABBAS AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. SUTHMAN AL- 
Azpi, a versatile Moroccan scholar whose repu- 
tation rests mainly on his knowledge of mathematics, 
astronomy, astrology and occult sciences. Born in 
Marrakush on 9 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 654/29 December 
1256, he studied the traditional sciences—Arabic 
language, grammar, the Kur’4n, hadith and fikh— 
in his native town, where he was initiated into 
mathematics and medicine by masters whose identi- 
fication is still in dispute, though he is known to 
have attached himself to the saint of AghmAt [g.v.], 
Abii Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Hazmiri, who directed 
his knowledge of mathematics toward purposes of 
divination. Having been invited several times by 
the Marinid sultans to go to Fas, he collected to- 
gether, both in the capital and in Marrakush, a 
certain number of disciples, who had been drawn 
sometimes from far-distant places by his reputation 
as a scholar and Safi, and in particular he helped to 
maintain the tradition of mathematics and astronomy 
in the West; indeed, although he made some advances 
in arithmetic, especially in calculation involving 
fractions and square roots (new formula of approxi- 
mation for 

oar -yetr~ . 
ya + r (for r >o): Ya +r war), 
he seems mainly to have been an excellent popularizer 
and one of the principal exponents of calculation 
in ghubdar figures [see HISAB AL-GHUBAR]. 





In all probability, he died on Friday 5 Radjab 
721/31 July 1321 in Marrakush and soon became a 
legendary figure; he was regarded as a sort of ma- 
gician, with the power to perform miracles by means 
of his scientific knowledge applied to divination and 
magic. Nevertheless, his biographers praise his piety, 
his noble character and irreproachable conduct. 

The list of works attributed to Ibn al-Banna? is 
considerable and includes over 80 titles, belonging 
to the most disparate branches of learning—Arabic 
grammar and language, rhetoric, exegesis, ust al-din 
and fikh, the division of inheritances, logic, magic, 
divination, astronomy, meteorology and mathematics; 
they even include a résumé of the Ihyd? of al- 
Ghazali. Only a few of his writings have survived 
however (see Brockelmann), and only one has been 
published in its entirety, the Risdla fi ’l-anwa? (ed. 
and tr. H. P. J. Renaud, Le calendrier d’Ibn al-Bannd? 
de Marrakech, Paris 1948). The best known is, beyond 
question, the Talkhis a‘mal al-hisab, which has 
been the subject of several commentaries (see Suter 
and add Ibn Kunfudh, MS Rabat 531, attributed to 
Ibn Haydir in Lévi-Provencal’s catalogue), and 
which has been translated by A. Marre, in Atti Ac. 
Lincei, xvii (1864), also published separately, Rome 
1865. Also to be noted are the Raf‘ al-hidjab ‘an “ilm 
al-hiséb (MSS. Tunis 10301, 206 R, 184 R; more 
detailed than the Talkhis), the Masa1il fi ’l-“adad 
al-tamm wa ’l-nakis (MS Tunis 2840), the Kantn li- 
fasl (fadl?) al-shams wa ’l-kamar wa-awkat al-layl wa 
*l-nahar (MS Escorial, 788/16) and some astronomical 
tables, Minhadj al-talib li-ta‘dil al-kawakib (MS 
Escorial, gog/1; Algiers 1454/1). It is to be hoped 
that further work, in addition to the existing frag- 
mentary studies, will be done on this scholar who is 
an eminent figure of the Maghrib and whose know- 
ledge compelled the high esteem of Ibn Khaldin. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadj, 

Fas 1317, 41 (tr. A Marre, in Atti Ac. Lincei, xix, 

1 ff.); Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, index; Makkari, 

Azhar al-riyad, index; Ibn al-Kadi, Djadhwat al- 

Iktibas, Fas 1309, 73; idem, Durrat al-hidjal, ed. 

Allouche, Rabat 1934, i, 5; Ibn al-Muwakkit, 

al-Sa‘ada al-abadiyya, Fas 1336, i, 70 ff.; ‘Abbas b. 

Ibrahim, al-I‘lam bi-man halla Marrakush wa- 

A ghmat min al-a‘lam, Fas 1936-, i, 375 f.; Salawi, 

Istiksd, ii, 88; Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, Fas 1316, 

ii, 48; J. A. Sanchez Pérez, Biografias de los mate- 

mdticos drabes que florecieron en Espatia, Madrid 

Ig21, 51; G. Sarton, Introduction to the history of 

science, ii, 1000; Suter, no. 899; Brockelmann, II, 

330, S II, 363; H. P. J. Renaud, Ibn al-Bannd’ de 

Marrakech, sufi et mathématicien (XIIIe-XIVe 

s.J.-C.), in Hespéris, xxv/1 (1938), 13-42, with a 

complete list of the works of Ibn al-Banna’; J. 

Vernet, Contribucién al estudio de la labor astro- 

némica de Ibn al-Banna>, Tetuan 1952; M. al-Fasi, 

Ibn al-Banna? al-‘adadi ’l-Marrakushi, in RIEI 

Madrid, vij1-2 (1958), 1-10. 

(H. Surer-M. BEN CHENEB*) 

IBN BARAKA, Ast Muyammap ‘ABD ALLAH B. 
MUHAMMAD B. Baraka AL-‘UMANi, [badi author 
born in the village of Bahla in ‘Um4n. The exact 
dates of his life are unknown. However, an Ibadi 
writer of ‘Uman, Ibn Mudad, regards him as a 
disciple and supporter of the imam Sa‘d b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mahbib, who was killed in 328/939-40. He 
himself played a considerable part in political life 
in ‘Uman and wrote several historical and juridical 
works, of which only the following survive: (1) K. al- 
Dijami‘, dealing with the principles of law; (2) K. al- 
Muwdazana, on the state of ‘Uman in the time of 
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the imam al-Salt b. Malik; in addition, it discusses 
certain questions of principles and their juridical 
solutions; (3) K. al-Sira, in subject similar to the 
preceding work; (4) Madk al-‘ilm, a eulogy of 
learning and those who cultivate it; (5) K. al-Takyitd; 
(6) K. al-Ta‘aruf; (7) K.al-Sharhli-Didmi‘ Ibn Diafar, 
no doubt a commentary on al-Djami‘, the work of Abi 
Djabir Muhammad b. Dija‘far al-Azkawi of ‘Uman 
dealing with questions of the application of principles. 
Bibliography: Salimi, Tuhfat al-aSyan fi sirat 

ahl “‘Uman, i, Cairo 1332, 153, 166, 167; idem, al- 

Lama (in a collection of six Ibadi works published 

in 1326 in Algeria), 210-1; al-Siyar al-‘umaniyya, 

ms. Lwow, fols. 183b-198b and 271a; E. Masqueray, 

Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 139, note; 

A. de Motylinski, Bibliographie du Mzab, in Bull. 

de Corr. Afr., iii, Algiers 1885, 19, nos. 19 and 20. 

(T. Lewicx1) 

IBN BARRADJAN, Asu ’L-HaKAM ‘ABD AL- 
SALAM B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 8B. MUHAMMAD B. SABD 
AL-RAHMAN AL-LAKHMI, an Andalusian mystic 
theologian, born in North Africa, who taught in 
Seville during the first half of the 6th/12th 
century. 

His name is often associated with that of the 
celebrated Safi Ibn al-‘Arif [g.v.], head of the Almeria 
school. With Ibn Kasi and Abi Bakr al-Mayirki, 
these two men were indeed the leaders of the resist- 
ance movement directed against the Almoravids by 
the canonists and traditionalists and, in general, by 
those men of religion who, under the influence of the 
master al-Ghazali, were then inclining towards 
tasawwuf. But it is tempting to think that, far more 
than Ibn al-‘Arif, it was Ibn Barradjan who was the 
most ardent and active inspiration of this Sifi oppo- 
sition to the inquisition of the Almoravid fukahda>. 
Ibn al-Abbar, his principal biographer, states that 
he was outstanding among his colleagues in merit 
and abilities, and that he was known as the Ghazili 
of al-Andalus. This pre-eminence seems to emerge 
clearly from the fragments of correspondence 
between himself and Ibn al-‘Arif that have been 
discovered. Finally, Ibn Barradjan appears to have 
been more involved in events than his companion 
and friend. He aspired to the imama. According to 
al-Sha‘rani (Tabakdét, i, 15), he was recognized as 
imam in 130 villages. 

This advancement and the agitation which prob- 
ably accompanied it aroused the suspicions of the 
Government’s local agents. Alerted by them, the 
Almoravid prince summoned Ibn Barradjan, Ibn 
al-‘Arif and Abi Bakr al-Mayirki to Marrakush. 
The last-named managed to escape and took refuge 
in Bidjaya, travelling from there to the East where 
previously he had lived for a time. The other two 
both died in 536/1141, the year of their arrival in 
Morocco. This date is more generally accepted than 
the year 537/1142 given by Ibn al-Khatib. 

The two men were accorded very different treat- 
ment. To Ibn al-‘Arif, the prince offered his belated 
but certainly sincere regrets. As for the unfortunate 
Ibn Barradjan, ‘Ali b. Yisuf gave orders that his 
body should be thrown onto the town dunghill, 
without any prayers for the dead. The intervention of 
‘Ali b. Hirzihim, a courageous Safi from Fas who was 
then passing through Marrakush, saved him from 
such a disgrace. Ibn Barradjan was buried in the 
corn-market square (rakbat al-hinta). In the very 
year that followed his death, Ibn Kasi came out into 
open rebellion against the Almoravids in the Algarve. 

Ibn Barradjan was versed in the science of kirdat, 
Tradition and kaldm. As a Sifi, he led an exemplary 
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life of austerity, dedicated to worship. He wrote a 
commentary on the Kur?4n conceived in the spirit 
of. his esoteric doctrine, and also a commentary on 
the names of Allah. Among other miracles with which 
he was credited, he was said to have predicted in 520, 
with mathematical accuracy, the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Saladin, as well as the actual year in which 
that event took place, that is to say Radjab 583/1187. 
This aspect of his learning implies that Ibn Barradjan 
had a reputation for divination, of evident appeal to 
the popular imagination. When summoned to Marra- 
kush, he had foreseen that only a short span of life 
was left to him, but also that ‘Ali b, Yasuf too would 
die soon afterwards. In fact the prince’s death 
occurred one year after his own. 

Ibn Barradjan belongs to the great Sifi tradition 
of the school of Ibn Masarra, but like the other 
Andalusian mystics of his time, he felt the influence 
of al-Ghazali. Ibn Khaldin places him in the category 
of men of the tadjalli (revelation, divine irradiation), 
whom he contrasts with the category of the theorists of 
monism (wahkda), for whom God is the totality of the 
manifested and non-manifested world, the sole reality 
(Ibn Khaldiin, Shifa? al-s@ il li-tahdhib al-masa@ il, 
ed. Khalifé, Beirut 1959, 51-2). 

The memory of Ibn Barradjan seems to have 
remained alive for a long time among the populace. 
In Marrakush, he is still known by the name Sidi 
Berridjal (Sidi Abu ’l-Ridjal). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 
1797; I Goldziher, Ibn Barragan, ZDMG, I\xviii 
(1914), 544. M. Asin Palacios, Abenmasarra y su 
escuela, Madrid 1914, chapter VIII, gives particu- 
lars regarding the Sifi movement resulting from 
the teaching of Ibn Masarra, after the 5th/11th 
century; Ibn al-Muwakkit, in his al-Sa‘dda al- 
abadiyya, Fas 1918, i, 106, records the main points 
of his biography and lists some of the many 
authors who have devoted a notice to him, such as 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydat, Ahmad Baba, Nayl al- 
ibtihddj, Nasiri, Istiksé, Nabhani, Djdmi‘ kardmat 
al-awliya’, Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, al- 
Dhayl wa ’l-takmila. It will be found rewarding 
to read the first pages of the biography of Ibn al- 
‘Arif, written by M. Asin Palacios as a preface to 
the translated and annotated Arabic text of the 
Mahdasin al-madjdlis, Paris 1933; on the relations 
between Ibn al-‘Arif and Ibn Barradjan, inter- 
esting details are given by Father Paul Nwyia, 
Note sur quelques fragments inédits de la correspon- 
dance d’Ibn al-‘Arif avec Ibn Barrajan, in Hespéris, 
xliii (1956), 217-21. (A. FAuRE) 
IBN BARRI, Asu ’1t-Hasan ‘ALI B. Mun. 8. 

‘ALI B. Muu. B. AL-Husayn aL-R1IBATI, Moroccan 
scholar born in Taza in about 660/1261-2, died in 
the same town in about 731/1331. Deeply versed in 
the Islamic sciences, Ibn Barri owes his renown to an 
urdjtiza of 242 verses, al-Durar al-lawami‘ fi ast makra? 
al-imam Nafi‘, completed in 697/1298 and dealing 
with the “reading’’ of Nafi‘[q.v.]; this work, published 
several times in Cairo and Tunis in collections of 
treatises of Kur’anic orthoepy and orthography, 
enjoyed a very great vogue in North Africa. From 
the same author has survived another urdjiza of 
30 verses, fi makhdridj al-kurif, on the points of 
articulation of phonemes (MS Berlin 548). See also 
the next article, beginning of final paragraph. 

Of his life, all that is known is that after having 
been an ‘adi (a kind of notary) he was entrusted with 
the official correspondence of the government at 
Taza, and retained this post until his death. 
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Bibliography: Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Marighni 
al-Tinisl, al-Nudjém al-tawali‘ ‘ala 'l-Durar al- 
lawami‘, Tunis 1322; Brockelmann, S II, 350. 

(M. BEN CHENEB*) 

IBN BARRI, Ast Munammap ‘ABD ALLAH B. 
Barri B. ‘ABD AL-DJABBAR AL-MAKkDIsI (so called 
after his family’s place of origin) aL-Misri AL-SHAFI4, 
Arab grammarian born at Cairo on 5 Radjab 499/13 
March 1106 and died there 27 Shaww4l 582/11 
January 1187. He studied under the masters of that 
period (see Ibn Khallikan, ii, 293); when he himself 
was a master, among his disciples was Aba Misa 
al-Djazili al-Nahwi [q.v.]. 

During the whole of Ibn Barri’s life the Crusades 
were in progress (capture of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders, 1099; disastrous defeat of the Crusaders 
at Hattin, in the year of his death, 1187); but he 
himself was an absent-minded scholar, untidily 
dressed, who seems to have had no interest beyond 
his passionate interest in pure ‘arabiyya, although 
he himself made mistakes in i‘rab while speaking, 
mistakes of which he was unaware. He held the 
reputation of having the greatest knowledge in 
his generation of the language, the grammar, 
and the vocabulary of Arabic and, like Ibn 
Babashadh, was the literary reviser of official 
correspondence at the Diwan al-insha?. The author 
of the Lisén quotes him continually, ¢.g.: six times 
under k 7 # (see his Preface, i, 3, line 10, i, 7, line 3 
from the bottom). 

This scholar showed his learning in writing on the 
works of other authors: by making annotations 
(corrections or additions): (1) to the Mu‘arrab and 
to the K. al-Takmila fi ma yalhan fihi ’l-“amma 
(MS Damascus, Zahiriyya) of al-Djawaliki [g.v.]; 
(2) to the Stkak of al-Djawhari. These copious 
hawdashi, his chief work (in manuscript; see Brockel- 
mann, I, 134), were collected into an independent 
work: the K. al-Tanbih wa ’l-idah ‘amma waka‘a min 
al-wahm fi K. al-Sihah (the title given in Hadjdji 
Khalifa, iv, 93, 1. 9-10); according to Hadjdji \xhalifa, 
however, tbid., 1. 10, these annotations were begun by 
his master ‘Ali b. al-Katta‘, cf. Brockelmann, SI, 
540 bottom, and, according to al-Safadi (al- Baghdadi, 
Khizadnat al-adab, ii, 529, lines 8-9), Ibn Barri 
continued them as far as w k sh, a quarter of the 
work, and the rest was written by ‘Abd Allah b. 


Muhammad al-Basti; (3) to the Durrat al-ghawwas fi 


awham al-khawass of al-Hariri, according to Ibn 
Khallikan, ii, 293, 1. 17, Ibn Kadi Shuhba, 324, 1. 5-6; 
by his defence of the Makdmat of al-Hariri against 
the criticisms of Ibn al-Khashshab [9.v.], printed 
under the title: al-Istidrakat ‘ala Makamat al-Hariri 
wa "ntisar Ibn Barri (Istanbul 1328) and as an appen- 
dix to the Makdmat (Cairo 1326)—as well as by his 
Sharh shawahid al-I@ah of Aba ‘Ali al-Farisi, in 
manuscript, Cairo’, ii, 128. Of the personal writings 
of Ibn Barri only two small works are known: the 
K. Ghalat al-du‘afa? min al-fukahda,a criticism of the 
incorrect terms of the jurists, published by C. C. 
Torrey in Orient. Studien Th. Néldeke gewidmet, i, 
Giessen 1906, 211-24; and al-Masa1l al-‘ashr al- 
mut‘iba li ’l-hashr, on some grammatical difficulties, 
in manuscript, Paris 1266 (no. 3), fols. 181-218. 

It should be noted (1) that no. 6 of Brockelmann 
(S I, 530) is wrongly attributed: this Sharh ikhtisdr 
(and not iktisar) al-‘arid, S. 282 (and not 252) is, asis 
indicated in the catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts 
of the Escurial (H. Derenbourg, i, 1884, no. 410, 3°), 
to be attributed to Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Ali b. al- 
Husayn Ibn Barri, the Ibn al-Barri of Brockelmann, 
II, 248 and SII, 350. (2) No. 2 of Brockelmann, I, 


302, the 13 verses on the meaning of the word al-khal 
which LA attributes to Ibn Barri (xiii, 246-7/xi, 232-3) 
are already cited by Abia Hila! al-‘Askari (d. 395/ 
1005) in his K. al-Sina‘atayn (Istanbul 1320), 335-7 
and there attributed to Abu ’!-‘Abbas Tha‘lab. (3) 
On the question of the glosses or criticisms of Ibn 
Barri to the Durrat al-ghawwds and of his refutation 
of the criticisms of Ibn al-Khashshab to this Durra, 
see C. C. Torrey’s introduction to his edition of the 
K. Ghalat al-du‘afa (Orient, St., 212-3). 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 301-2, SI, 

529-30; Subki, Tabakat al-Shafitiyya al-kubra, iv, 

233-4; Suylti, Bughya, 278-9;Ibn Khallikan, ii, 

292-4 (no. 326); Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakat al- 

nuhat wa ’l-lughawiyyin, MS Damascus Zahiriyya 

438 (ta?rikh), 323-5; Kifti, Inba? al-ruwéit, ii, 110-1, 

see II0, n. 2, where other references are given. 

(H. Fierscn) 

IBN BASHKUWAL, Asvu ’t-Kastm KHatarF B. 
SABD aL-MALIK B. Mas‘dp B. MUsA, B. BASHKUWAL 
B. YOsuF B. DAua B. DAxKa 8B. Nasr B. SABD AL- 
Karim 8. WAKID AL-ANSARI, an Andalusian 
scholar of Spanish origin, as his name “son of 
Pascual” indicates, was a native of Sorrién, an 
unknown village of the vega of Valencia, which is 
not to be confused with Sarrién in the province of 
Teruel. He was born in Cordova on 3 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
949/29 September 1101 and died there on the night 
of Tuesday-Wednesday 8 Ramadan 578/4-5 January 
1183 at 83 (lunar) years of age. He received his first 
education at Cordova from his father and then at 
Seville, where he heard Abi Muhammad b. ‘Attab, 
Abu ’l-Walid b. Rushd, Abi Bakr b. al-‘Arabi, and 
other celebrated scholars. Well-equipped with 
learning acquired from some 400 books, he became, 
according to his biographer Ibn al-Abbar, the doyen 
of the traditionists of Cordova and a scholar without 
peer in the literary history of al-Andalus. At first he 
became a member of the judiciary as a subordinate 
of the chief ka@di of Seville, Ibn al-‘Arabi, and worked 
as a Sadl in Cordova, but soon gave up this admini- 
strative career and devoted himself to his chosen 
vocation of teaching and research, in which he 
proposed to follow in the footsteps of Ibn al-Faradi, 
the great pioneer in biographical studies, which had 
had so great a success. Ibn al-Faradi, with his 
Ta@rikh ‘ulama? al-Andalus, had laid the foundations 
for a knowledge of literary history among the 
Spanish Muslims. Ibn Bashkuwal, two centuries 
later, decided to continue so interesting a work and 
called his work al-Sila ‘‘the continuation’. In it he 
was able to gather 1400 biographies of men of letters 
who had flourished in the 5th/11th and 6th/12th 
centuries. Although the information which he gives 
is above all literary and is excessively and aridly 
detailed in the lists of masters and disciples, he 
provides a great deal of new data for history, admi- 
nistration, and the toponymy of numerous towns 
and localities of Muslim Spain. 

He is said to have composed 50 works, but of 
them, apart from the Sila (Kitab al-Sila fi tw@rikh 
aimmat al-Andalus), finished on 3 Djumada I 534/ 
27 December 1139, ed. F. Codera in BAH, i, ii, 
Madrid 1883, we know only the Kitab al-Ghawamid 
wa 'l-mubhamat min al-asma?, a dictionary of tradi- 
tionists whose names are difficult to spell or easily 
confused with others (Berlin, Verzeichn., no. 1673). 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, Cairo 

1310/1892, i, 172; Dhahabi, Huffaz, iv, 132 ff.; 

Ibn Farhin, Dibadj, Fez 1316/1898, 116 = Cairo 

1351/1932, 114; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 179; 

idem, Mu‘djam, no. 70; Suyiti, Tabakat al-huffaz, 
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ed. Wiistenfeld, xvii, no. 1; Wiistenfeld, Geschicht- 

Schreiber, no. 270; Pons Boigues, no. 200; Brockel- 

mann, I, 340, SI, 580. 

(M. Ben Cuenes-[A. Huicr Miranpa]) 

IBN BASSAL [see FiLauna, ii]. 

IBN BASSAM, Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI B. BassAm 
AL-SHANTARINI, Andalusian poet and antholo- 
gist, a native of Santarem. Forced to flee from his 
native town when it was taken by Alfonso V of Castile 
(485/1092-3), he went to Cordova for the first time 
in 493/1100 and, during the following years, under- 
took at Seville the compiling of his Dkakhira and the 
collecting of the diwans of some great poets of the 
5th/r1th century: al-Mu‘tamid, Ibn Wahbin, Ibn 
‘Ammar; he also collected the correspondence of the 
prince of Murcia, Ibn Tahir, and collected in one 
volume his own satirical poems, which, however, he 
refrained from circulating. Although in order to 
support himself he had to accept a reward from 
those to whom he devoted an entry in his Dhakhira, 
he behaved more honestly than his contemporary 
al-Fath Ibn Khakan {g.v.]. 

The only one of his works which has survived is 
the Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-Djazira, which is, 
however, enough to earn him enduring fame and the 
gratitude of all who are interested in the Arabic 
literature of Spain. Planning his anthology as a 
continuation of the Kitab al-Hadaik of Ibn Faradj 
al-Djayyani {q.v.], Ibn Bassam (d. 543/1147) is 
reputed to have been concerned only with writers 
and poets who were his contemporaries or nearly so, 
but on many occasions he goes back as far as the 
beginning of the 5th/11th century and even to the 
end of the preceding century. He was so widely read 
that he could immediately detect the least obvious 
plagiarism, and he was irritated by the infatuation 
of his fellow countrymen for everything from the 
East—“if a crow croaked in that part of the world 
or if a fly buzzed on the far borders of Syria or of 
‘Irak, they would prostrate themselves as if before 
an idol”, he writes in his preface; hence he was 
anxious to collect and preserve the verse and the 
prose works written in Spain, which he with his 
sound judgement was able to evaluate and to offer 
to posterity. He himself admitted that the com- 
pilation of his anthology had caused him immense 
trouble, and we have in general no possibility of 
verifying the authenticity of the texts which it 
contains. The work, which (according to Yakit) 
consisted of seven volumes, is divided into four 
sections: I. Men of letters and poets of Cordova and 
its surrounding district; edition of 1st part, Cairo 
1939, of 2nd part, Cairo 1942; II. the western part 
of al-Andalus (Seville, Portugal); III. the eastern 
part of al-Andalus; 1V. foreign poets and men of 
letters living in al-Andalus; ed. 1st part, Cairo 
1945. (An edition of the whole work is being 
prepared (1968) at Paris.) For the manuscripts 
of the unpublished sections see Brockelmann. 
The notices are of varying length; they contain 
in general some biographical data, in an ornate 
but intelligible prose, citations of earlier authors 
and historians, notably Ibn Hayy4n {[g.v.], and 
selected extracts in prose or verse; Ibn Bassam 
refrains, however, from including the more shocking 
satirical pieces, probably because of the rigorism 
which prevailed in his time. A shortened version 
of the Dhakhira was made by Ibn MamméAti (542- 
606/1147-1209) under the title Lafaif al-Dhakhira 
wa-taraif al-Djazira (ms. in the Veliiiddin Library, 
Istanbul). 

Bibliography: Yakit, Udabd?, xii, 275; Ibn 
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Khallikan, tr. de Slane, ii, 304, iii, 184, 198; 

Hadjdii Khalifa, iii, 331; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, 

i, 311 (Fr. tr. de Slane, i, 353, Eng. tr. F. Rosenthal, 

i, 350); Makkari, Analectes, ii, 123 and index; 

Dozy, Abbadidis ..., i, 189, 220, ii, 258, iii, 34 ff.; 

M. G. de Slane, Note sur les historiens arabes 

espagnols Ibn Haiyan et Ibn Bessdm, in JA, 1861, 

259-68; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 208-16; Gonzalez 

Palencia, Literatura*, 199-206; Brockelmann, 

SI, 579. (Cu. PELyat) 

IBN BASSAM, Apu ’t-Hasan ‘AL B. MuH. B. 
Nasr 8B. MANSodR B. BaSSAM AL-‘ABARTA’I, poet 
and writer of Baghdad. His grandfather, Nasr, had 
held high office during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim 
(see Sourdel, Vizirat, 252), and he himself was at one 
time employed in the service of the barid [q.v.]; he 
probably carried out other administrative duties, 
since his biographers attribute to him a collection of 
letters (rasa7il) which are unlikely to have been of a 
private nature. However, his fame rests on his epi- 
grams, very brief, for he was short-winded, but 
effective; many stories are told about his relations 
with the great men of his time, whom he treated 
with scant regard, attacking the caliphs and 
their ministers as well as his own family, so that 
Yakut counts him among the unfilial (“akaka); he 
also managed to write verses on the most highly 
placed of his contemporaries and to attribute them 
to other poets, for example to Ibn al-Rimi. Certain 
eulogies of Ibn al-Furat or of Ibn Mukla (q.v.] seem 
out of place in an almost exclusively epigrammatic 
output. 

Ibn Bassam is besides the author of several works: 
K. Akhbar ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, which Ibn al-Nadim 
considers this poet’s best monograph and for which 
Yakit gives the many sources; K. Akhbar al-Ahwas; 
K. Mundkadat al-shu‘ara?; K. al-Mu“akirin or al- 
Zandjiyyin. He died in 302 or 303/914-6, aged over 70. 

Bibliography : Sili, Akhbar al-Radi, etc., trans. 

M. Canard, 157; Hilal al-Sabi?, Ta’rikh al-wuzard, 

ed. Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 67,75; Mas‘tdi, Muridj, 

viii, 256-72; Tabari, iii, 2114; Khatib Baghdadi, 

xii, 63; Tha‘alibi, Khass al-Khass, Cairo 1326/1909, 

108; idem, K. man ghab ‘anhu ’l-mutrib, Istanbul 

1302, 249; idem, Ahsan ma sami‘tu, Cairo 1324, 87; 

Fihrist,214; Yakut, Udaba?, xiv, 139-52; H. Bowen, 

The life and times of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, Cambridge and 

London 1928, 81-2; F. Bustani, Da’irat al-ma‘arif, 

ii, 362-3. On confusions with Ibn Bassam _ al- 

Shantarini, see Dhakhira, ij1, 1109 ff. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN BATTA, ‘Uspavp ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD 
Ast ‘App ALLAH AL-‘UKBARI, more generally 
known under the name of Inn Bafta, Hanbali 
theologian and jurisconsult, born at ‘Ukbara 
in 304/917. He received his early education at 
Baghdad, where he went while still very young, in 
315 or 316/927 or 928, his principal teachers being, 
together with a number of less well-known ‘ulama?, 
Abu ’1-Kasim al-Khiraki (d. 334/945), the author of 
the famous Mukhtasar, and Abii Bakr al-Nadjdjad 
(d. 348/960), the renowned jurisconsult, traditionist 
and preacher, who gave his courses in the mosque o1 
al-Mansir. He studied also under ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Dia‘far (d. 363/974), called Ghulam al-Khallal, anc 
also knew personally Barbahari (d. 329/941 (¢.v.]) 
the author of the Kitéb al-Sunna, whose sensationa: 
activity in the religious and political life of the perioc 
was one of the reasons for the condemnation 0! 
Hanbalism in 323/935 by the caliph al-Radi. 

After the years which he spent studying ir 
Baghdad, ibn Batta next stayed in Mecca, where he 
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became the friend of Abii Bakr al-Adjuri (d. 360/ 
970), the author of the famous K#ab al-Shari‘a 
(Cairo 1369/1950), and went on several other 
journeys in order to study in ‘Irak (in particular 
in Basra), in the border regions between the 
Islamic countries and the Byzantine Empire, and 
also in Damascus, where he was anxious to meditate 
at the tomb of Abi Salih (d. 330/942), the founder of 
a mosque situated outside the Bab Sharki (cf. 
Bidaya, xi, 204-5). When he was about forty—thus 
about ten years after the arrival of the Biayids in 
Baghdad (334/945)—Ibn Batta returned to his 
native town, where, until his death on ro Muharram 
387/23 January 997, he led a secluded life, devoted, 
it is said, to fasting, meditation and study. 

Ibn Batta wrote several works, listed by the kadt 
Abu ’l-Husayn (d. 526/1132) in his Tabakét (ii, 152). 
The two most important, which were to have the 
greatest influence, were his two professions of faith: 
his ‘akida in the shorter version, the Ibana saghira, 
which has survived, and the Ibdna kabira, the text 
of which appears to be lost, but of which much use 
was made by the kadi Abii Ya‘la b. al-Farra? (d. 458/ 
1066) and Ibn Taymivya (d. 728/1328). Apart from 
these two professions of faith, of salaft type, Ibn 
Batta’s other works deal mainly with fikk or hadith; 
in one of them he criticizes the legitimacy of the 
juridical subterfuges (kiyal [q.v.]) practised by the 
Hanafi school and among certain Shafi‘is. 

Ibn Batta, through his doctrinal work and his 
sermons, belongs to the great tradition of Hanbali 
polemic which was practised, during the century 
following the death of the founder of the school, by 
the shavkh ‘Abd Allah (d. 290/903), Aba Bakr al- 
Knhallal and Barbahari. Like them, he denounced and 
forbade all the blameworthy innovations (bid‘a), 
which he considered had come to debase the religion 
founded by the Prophet, in the field of dogma as 
well as in those of worship, law or morals. His 
severity concerning bid‘a was such that he refused 
to distinguish, not only between good and bad 
bid‘as but also between small and great. He saw as 
the only means of salvation a return to the primitive 
religion (din ‘atik) exactly as it had been formulated 
during the lifetime of the Prophet and of the first 
three caliphs, Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. 

Ibn Batta’s first disciples were numerous (cf. 
H. Laoust, La profession de fot ..., intr., note 109) 
and he himself can be considered as an excellent 
example of the Sunni opposition to the Buyid 
régime, which favoured Shi‘ism and, to a lesser 
degree, Mu‘tazilism and falsafa. His influence was 
profound and lasting. It is found, not only in the 
Hanbali Kadiriyya which the caliph al-Kadir (381- 
422/991-1031) wished, in 4og9/1018, to make the 
official credo of the state, but also in the works of 
men such as the ké@i Abi Ya‘la or the sharif Abi 
Dija‘far (d. 470/1078), Abu ’l-Khattab al-Kalwadhani 
(d. 510/1117) or ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili (d. 561/1166). 
Ibn Batta was severely attacked by al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), a Hanbali who had changed 
to Shafi‘ism and Ash‘arism; he was defended, in his 
Muntazam (193-7), by Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200), 
who was much influenced by him. 

Under the Ayyibids there was a revival of interest 
in Ibn Batta’s dogmatic works with the Damascus 
traditionist ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Makdisi (d. 600/1204) 
and also, but to a lesser degree, with the shaykh 
Muwaffak al-Din b. Kudaéma (d. 620/1223). Under 
the Mamliks, Ibn Taymiyya and several of his 
disciples or admirers such as al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), 
Ibn al-Kayyim (d. 750/1350) or Ibn Kathir (d. 773/ 


1371) were interested in the works of Ibn Batta, 
while later the Hanafism of the Ottomans was to be 
one of the factors which caused them to relapse again 
into semi-oblivion. 

Bibliography: For the Arabic sources: al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta°’rikh Baghddd, x, 371-5; 
Abu ’l-Husayn, Tabakat al-Hanabila, Cairo ed., ii, 
144-53; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntagam, vii, 193-7 and 
Sifat al-safwa, iv, 151; Dhahabi, Mizdn al-i‘tidal, 
ii, 170; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, xi, 321-2; Ibn Radjab, 
Dhayl, i, 365; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iii, 122; 
see also Brockelmann, I, 194 and SI, 334; L. 
Massignon, Textes inédits, 220; H. Laoust, La 
profession de fot d’Ibn Bafta, Damascus 1958 
(PIFD), and in particular, for further bibliography, 
notes 97-202 in the Introduction. (H, Laoust) 
IBN BATTUTA (Sometimes Batita), SHams 

AL-Din ABU ‘ABp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD ALLAH 
B. MUHAMMAD B. [IBRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD B. IBRAHIM 
B. YOsuF AL-LAWATI AL-JANDJi, Moorish traveller 
born at Tangier on 17 Radjab 703/25 February 1304, 
died in Morocco in 770/1368-9 or 779/1377, after 
many lengthy journeys which make him one of the 
world’s most famous travellers (djawwdala) and 
authors of travel-books (rihla). 

The chronology of his journeys may, in spite of 
some uncertainties of detail, be set out as follows: 
(1) Departure froin Tangiers 2 Radjab 725/13 June 
1325; North Africa; Egypt; Upper Egypt; Syria; 
departure from Damascus for Mecca in Shawwal 
726/September 1326. (2) Departure from Mecca 
zo Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 726/17 November 1326; ‘Irak; 
Khizistan, Fars and J)jibal; Tabriz; Baghdad, 
Samarra, Mosul, return to Baghdad; a stay in Arabia 
(with three Pilgrimages) from 727/1327 to 730/1330. 
(3) Red Sea, Yemen, Aden, Zayla‘, Mogadishu and 
the trading ports of East Africa; return by ‘Uman 
and the Persian Gulf; a further Pilgrimage in 732/ 
1332. (4) Egypt, Syria; Asia Minor and the terri- 
tories of the Golden Horde; visit to Constantinople 
and return to the territories of the Golden Horde; 
Transoxania and Afghanistan; arrival in the valley of 
the Indus on 1 Muharram 734/12 September 1333; 
stay at Delhi until Safar 743/July 1342. (5) Stay of a 
year and a half in the Maldives; Ceylon and a second 
visit to the Maldives, Bengal, Assam, Sumatra; 
arrival at the Chinese port of Zaytiin: Ts’tian-chou 
{it is not certain whether Ibn Battiita reached 
Peking). (6) Return by Sumatra and Malabar 
(Muharram 748/April-May 1347); the Persian Gulf, 
Baghdad, Syria, Egypt; a further Pilgrimage. (7) 
Egypt, Alexandria; embarked in Safar 750/April- 
May 1349 for Tunis; thence reached Sardinia in a 
Catalan ship; return by Algeria; arrival at Fez at 
the end of Sha‘ban 750/November 1349; visit to the 
kingdom of Granada and return to Morocco. (8) 
Departure from Sidjilmasa at the beginning of 
Muharram 753/February 1352; journey across the 
Sahara; the country of the Niger; return to Sidjil- 
masa in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 754/December 1353. 

This chronology suffices to demonstrate the new 
dimensions which Ibn Battita gave to the genre of 
rihla. Originating from the West, among Spaniards 
or Maghribis who were curious to take note, while 
making the Pilgrimage, of the countries and the 
customs of the East (which had for long been regarded 
as the source of knowledge and the model of civili- 
zation), the traditional rikla was centred round the 
visit to the Holy Places of Arabia. Although Ibn 
Battita, especially in the beginnings of his work, 
conforms to this usage, by degrees the extent of 
his journeys finally blurs the initial object and raises 
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the rigla to become in fact a description of the known 
world. 

The documentary value of the Rifla is closely 
linked to the history of its text, which was written 
down not by Ibn Battiita himself, but by a scholar, 
Ibn Djuzayy [¢.v.], commissioned by the Marinid 
ruler of the time, Abii ‘Inan. The writing of it, from 
Ibn Battita’s dictation, was completed on 3 Dhu 
*l-Hidjdja 756/9 December 1357, and the definitive 
text appeared a few months afterwards, under the 
title of Tuhfai al-nuggar fi gharaib al-amsar wa- 
‘adj@°ib al-asfar. So far as can be judged, the literary 
form imposed, commencing with his preface, by 
Ibn Djuzayy’s editing inevitably altered in some 
degree the original aspect of the work; in it are 
found descriptions which are pertinent, sober and 
sometimes succinct to the point of dryness, side by 
side with high-flown passages whose aim is less to 
give objective information than to produce stylistic 
exercises on ‘“‘marvels’’ such as were then in favour 
with the educated public. The predilection for 
unusal details should perhaps not be attributed to 
Ibn Djuzayy alone, any more than should the 
exaggeration or the plagiarism: for this reason the 
problems raised by the voyage to the country of the 
Bulgars, by the description of China, by certain 
details concerning Syria and Arabia, clearly bor- 
rowed from Ibn Djubayr, and, in a general way, by 
all the other suspect passages, should not be solved 
each time by attributing them to the unnecessary 
intervention of Ibn Djuzayy, all the more since Ibn 
Battata, having admitted that he had sometimes 
lost during his adventures the notes made on his 
travels and then re-written them from memory, may 
on occasion have been tempted to use his imagination 
to make good any failure of his memory. But that 
being admitted, it may all the same reasonably be 
considered that the editor systematically exagge- 
rated in the direction of fantasy tendencies which 
in the original work were certainly more moderate. 
It is even more certain that the re-arrangement of 
several itineraries at the sacrifice of the logical 
chronology of the journeys, the poetical quotations 
and, above all, the use of an elaborate prose style, 
are attributable to Ibn Djuzayy. 

Whether or not they are original, these weaknesses 
do not detract from the value of the work as a whole, 
which has long been recognized in particular for the 
descriptions of India, of the Turkish principalities 
of Asia Minor and of the lands of the Niger. The 
rthla in the manner of Ibn Battita thus appeared 
as one of the most typical forms of the literature of 
observation (‘iyadm). After the disintegration of the 
Muslim empire (mamilaka), the depiction of which had 
been the mainstay of the descriptive geography of 
the 3rd/gth and 4th/roth centuries, the formation 
of the new territorial groupings of the Turco-Mongol 
period, facilitating the movement of merchandise and 
of people, made possible the appearance of an original 
form of ‘ivan in the rikla. Ibn Battita’s place in the 
history of the genre is at the turning-point: by basing 
his account on his own travels, around which he 
builds his professional and even his family life, he 
goes further than Ibn Djubayr. But already the 
intervention of Ibn Djuzayy foreshadowed the final 
development of the rikia; like all works of ‘ivan, it 
became part of a more literary tradition in which the 
facts were taken over and adjusted to the laws of 
scholarly prose and the tastes of adab. The structure 
and sequence of the rikla thus correspond exactly to 
the chronology; in this respect Ibn Battita follows 
Ibn Djubayr and differs from such later writers as 


al-‘Abdari or al-‘AyyAshi, for whom the rifla was 
merely the pretext for writings inspired mainly by 
literary or religious preoccupations. 

The best edition of the text of the Rifla is still 
that of C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti (with 
Fr. tr.: Paris 1853-9, 4 vols.; a reprint is in prepar- 
ation). It is the Arabic text of this edition which is 
followed both by the new Beirut edition (Dar 
$adir-Dar Bayrit, 1379/1960, with a short preface 
by K. al-Bustani; see review by P. Masnou in 
Arabica, ix (1962), 211), and also, with important 
corrections, for the new translation into English by 
H. A. R. Gibb, The travels of Ibn Bajfita (Cambridge 
[Hakluyt Society] 1958-62, 2 vols., in progress). 

Other principal translations: Turkish, by Mehmed 
Sherif Pasha, 3 vols., Istanbul 1333/1915; Persian, 
by Muhammad ‘Ali Muwahhid, Tehran 1958; German 
(sections relating to India and China), by H. von 
MZik, Hamburg 1911; English (on India), by Mahdi 
Husain, Baroda 1953; Italian (selections), by F. 
Gabrieli, Florence 1961; annotated Fr. tr. of sections 
relating to Africa by R. Mauny ef al., Textes et 
documents ..., Dakar 1966. For other editions and 
translations, cf. Brockelmann (cited below in Bzbdl.), 

Bibliography: The most important, if not the 
only, Arabic source is Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, 

al-Durar al-kémina, Waydarabad 1929-31, iii, 

480-1. See also, in addition to the introductions by 
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Fischer, Baffija nicht Bajiija, in ZDMG, xxii 

(1918), 289; T. Yamamoto, On Tawélisi described 

by Ibn Batt&ta, in Mem. Research Dept. Toyo 

Bunko, viii (1936), 93-133; R. Hennig, Terrae 

incognitae, iii, Leiden 1938; H. F. Janssens, Ibn 

Batouta, “‘Le voyageur de V’Islam’”, 1304-1369, 

Brussels 1948; H. A. R. Gibb, Notes sur les voyages 

d@’Ibn Battiija en Asie Mineure et en Russie, in Et. 

Lévi-Provengal, i, 1962, 125-33; I. Hrbek, The 

chronology of Ibn Battuta’s travels, in ArO, xxx 

(1962), 409-86; SU. R. Kahhbala, Mu‘djam al- 

mwallifin, x, 235-6; Brockelmann, II, 332-3 and 

S II, 365-6; I. Yu. Kratkovskiy, Arabskaya 

geograficeskaya literatura, Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 

416-30, Arabic tr. (chap. i-xvi published so far) by 

S. D. SUthman Hashim, Cairo 1963, 421-33; R. 

Blachére and H. Darmaun, Extraits des principaux 

géographes arabes du Moyen Age, Paris 1957, 316 

and 348-51; Pearson, Nos. 8896-8904, and Supp., i, 

nos. 2271-4. (A. MIQUEL) 

IBN at-BAWWAB, Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI B. HILAL, 
known also under the name of Ibn al-Sitri, famous 
calligrapher of the Buwayhid period who died in 
Baghdad in 413/1022 (this date is more probable 
than 423/1031). He frequented the governmental 
circles of the period, as he was closely attached to 
the vizier Fakhr al-Mulk Abi Ghalib Muhammad 
b. Khalaf at Baghdad and was for some time in 
charge of the library of the Buwayhid Baha? al- 
Dawla at Shiraz. He was also an illuminator (at least 
one outstanding example of his work surviving), a 
devout man who knew the Kur’4n by heart and is 
said to have reproduced sixty-four copies of it, and 
a man of letters who was well versed in the law and 
who wrote a treatise and a didactic poem on the art 
of writiug. His real title to fame, however, according 
to the early Arab authors, was to have perfected the 
style of writing invented, about a century earlier, 
by his famous predecessor, the vizier Ibn Mukla 
[¢.v.] and to have brought it to a degree of well- 
balanced elegance which was to be surpassed later 
only by the efforts of Yakit al-Musta‘simi [¢.v.]. 
“The well-proportioned script” (al-khatt al-mansib) 
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which he thus made famous in such a remarkable 
way, and whose basic geometric outlines E. Robertson 
and N. Abbott have tried to reconstitute by means 
of a system of theoretical measurement of the letters 
described in later treatises on calligraphy, has given 
rise to many different interpretations—particularly 
since its title itself means perhaps nothing more than 
a ‘fine script”. It nevertheless seems likely that we 
are today in a position to evaluate the calligraphy 
of Ibn Bawwab through the unique example of it 
in a Kur?4n in the Chester Beatty Library (MS K. 16), 
signed by Ibn Bawwab and dated 391/1000-1, whose 
calligraphy is as splendid as its illuminations. The 
type of naskhi used in this work, as well as the style 
of its geometric and floral, decorations, form the 
subject of a long study by D. S. Rice, who applied 
himself to demonstrating the authenticity of this 
specimen while revealing forgeries in the five other 
manuscripts hitherto attributed to the famous 
calligrapher (among them two copies of the Diwan 
of Salama b. Djandal preserved in Istanbul, which 
do indeed date from the 5th/11th century but which 
had had false signatures added). 

Bibliography: The complete bibliography 
with references to the details found in the Arabic 
authors on Ibn al-Bawwab’s biography and to the 
recent works on his achievements in calligraphy 
is found in D. S. Rice, The unique Ibn al-Bawwab 
manuscript in the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 
1955. On his school, see Cl. Huart, Les calligraphes 
et les miniaturistes de l’Orient musulman, Paris 
1908, 80-4. (J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 
IBN aL-BAYTAR, Ast Munammap ‘App ALLAH 

B. AHMAD AL-DIN B. AL-BAYTAR AL-MALAKI, bota- 
nist and pharmacologist, born in Malaga at 
the end of the 6th/rzth century. He probably be- 
longed to the family of the same name whose exis- 
tence in Malagais attested by Ibn al-Abbar (Mu‘djam, 
nos. 35, 165, 241). He studied in Seville and collected 
plants in the districts round the town with his 
teachers Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Nabati, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Salih and Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj. In about 617/1220 he 
emigrated to the East: after crossing North Africa 
(Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia), he visited Asia 
Minor and Syria and, on his arrival in Egypt, he was 
appointed by the Ayyibid al-Malik al-Kamil as 
head of the herbalists (ra?is ‘ala sa?ir al-‘ashshabin). 
From Cairo he made several scientific expeditions; 
he next settled in Damascus, where his pupil was 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, with whom he collected plants. 
He died here in 646/1248. 

His main works are: (1) al-Mughni fi ’l-adwiya al- 
mufrada, dedicated to al-Malik al-Salih Nadjm al- 
Din Ayyiab, in which he gives the appropriate simples 
for each illness. (2) al-Djami‘ li-mufradat al-adwiya 
wa ’l-aghdhiya, with the same dedication (printed 
Cairo 1291/1874; good Fr. tr. by L. Leclerc in 
Notices et extraits, xxiii, xxv and xxvi (1877-83); 
German tr. by J. Sontheimer, Stuttgart 1840-2). In 
this work the author lists in alphabetical order some 
1400 simples, animal, vegetable and mineral, basing it 
on his own observations and also on over 150 author- 
ities including al-R4zi, Ibn Sina, al-Idrisi and al- 
Ghafiki. Meyerhof and Sobhy (The abridged version 
of the book of simple drugs of ... al-Ghafiqi by Gre- 
gorius Abu-l-Farag (Barhebraeus), Cairo, fasc. I 
(1932), 32-3) consider that the Djami‘ of Ibn al- 
Baytar is merely plagiarized from the pharmacopoeia 
of al-Ghafiki with the addition of material obtained 
from the works of his teachers. Apart from this 
doubtful statement (particularly since the mediaeval 
idea of intellectual honesty was different from that 
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of today), it should be mentioned that, of the total 
number of simples studied, about a thousand were 
already known to Greek authors. This work had a 
considerable influence both outside and within the 
Islamic world, for example on the Armenian Amir 
Dowlat. (3) Mizdn al-fabib. (4) Risdla fi ’l-aghdhiya 
wa 'l-adwiya. (5) Makdla fi ’l-limtin. (6) Commentary 
on Dioscorides, of which a manuscript has been 
found and which contains a list of 550 drugs which 
appear in the first four books of Dioscorides; the 
technical terms are frequently accompanied by their 
Latin and Berber equivalents (see MMMA, iii/r 
(1957), 105-12). 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ed. Miiller, 

ii, 133; the other Arabic sources are listed by 

Zirikli, A‘lam, iv, 192; Brockelmann, I, 492, S I, 

896; Sarton, Introduction, ii, 663; Wiistenfeld, 

Arab. Aerzte, no. 231; Fr. R. Dietz, Analecta 

medica ..., ift: Elenchus materiae medicae Ibn 

Baitharis ... pars prima (Leipzig 1883); L. 

Leclerc, Etudes historiques et philologiques sur Ebn 

Beithar, in JA, 1862, 433-59; idem, Hist. de la 

médecine arabe, ii, 225; on the translation by 

Sontheimer, see R. Dozy in ZDMG, xxiii, 183-200; 

R. Basset, Les noms berbéres des plantes dans le 

traité des simples d’ Ibn Beitar, in Giornale Soc.As.It., 

xii (1899), 53-66; E. Sickenberger, Les plantes 

égyptiennes d’Ibn B., in BIE, 2nd series, x (1890); 

A. Dietrich, Medicinalia arabica, no. 61, p. 147; 

Meyerhof, in al-Andalus, iii (1935), 31; C. Dubler, 

I. B. en armenio, in al-Andalus, xxi (1956), 125-30. 

(J. VERNET) 

IBN BIBI, at-Husayn Bs. MUHAMMAD B. ‘SALI 
AL-Dya‘FARI AL-RuGHADI, known by the name of 
Ibn al-Bibi al-Munadjdjima (son of the “‘lady’’, the 
astrologer) or simply Ibn Bibi, is the author of al- 
Awamir al-“Al@iyya fi ’l-umar al-‘Al@iyya, written 
in Persian, which was completed early in 680 A.H. 
(beg. 22 April 1281); it deals with the period from 
588/1192 to 679/1280 and is an extremely important 
work for the history of the Seldjiks of Riim in whose 
domains it was written. This work is neither a 
chronicle nor a pragmatical history in the strict 
sense. The author’s intention was, as he himself 
states in the introduction (cf. MS Aya Sofya 2985 
(henceforward referred to as AS] p. 11), to hand 
down what he himself had heard and seen, in the 
literary style of the time. The main part of Ibn 
Bibi’s work may therefore be classed as memoirs, 
which gain especial value from the facts that Ibn 
Bibi was Malik-i Diwan al-Tughra or Amir Diwan 
al-Tughra at the court of the Rim-Seldjiiks, and 
thus in effect head of the chancellery of the Secre- 
tariat of State (cf. Mukhtasar [see below], 2 and 196), 
and that his father, Madjd al-Din Muhammad 
Tardjuman (Sultan Walad in a kasida refers to him 
as Madjd al-Din ‘Ali b. Muhammad, see Divan 
Sultan Veled, ed. F. Nafiz Uzluk, Ankara 1941, 143, 
no. 240), was for a long time at the court of Djalal 
al-Din Kh*arazmshah as Munshi, from 631/1233-4 
worked as Secretary in the Seldjik chancellery at 
Konya and was sent on a number of diplomatic 
missions (see AS, 482, 485, 542). 

Practically all that is known of Ibn Bibi’s life is 
what he himself relates about it in his work (cf. AS, 
10, 442-3, Mukhtasar, viiff. and 196-9). The exact 
date of his death is not known, yet it seems certain 
that he must have been still alive in the months 
between Sha‘ban 683/October 1284 and Shawwal 684/ 
December 1285 (cf. H. W. Duda, Zur Geschichts- 
forschung iiber die Riim-Seldschuken, in ZDMG, 
Ixxxix (1935) p. *19* f.). Ibn Bibi’s mother, who 
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belonged to a distinguished family from Nishapir, 
was highly skilled in astrology and a considerable 
authority on this subject. She was no longer alive in 
the last months of 679/early 1281. His father, who 
came of a prominent family of Djurdjan, died in 
Sha‘ban 670/March 1272 at an advanced age. In 
628/1231, when Djalal al-Din Kh¥arazmshah’s power 
was waning, Ibn Bibi’s parents had moved to the 
court of the Ayyiibid Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar al- 
Din Misa at Damascus, whence they were invited 
to Konya by the Rim-Seldjik sultan ‘Ala? al-Din 
Kaykobad I, who had heard of the exceptional 
ability of Ibn Bibi’s mother. 

Ibn Bibi’s work is preserved in three forms: 

(xt) The above-mentioned original work—the Aya 
Sofya manuscript as written for the Seldjik sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw III. For details of the 
facsimile edition of this manuscript and of the first 
volume of a printed edition, see Bibl. Ibn Bibi was 
commissioned to write this work by ‘Ala? al-Din 
‘Ata Malik b. Muhammad Djuwayni [see pyuwayni], 
to whom he also dedicated it. 

(2) An epitome (mukhtasar), also written in 
Persian, by an anonymous epitomizer while Ibn Bibi 
was still alive, between Sha‘ban 683/October 1284 
and Shawwal 684/December 1285, which omits a 
great part of the rhetorical padding of the original 
work and leaves out the mention of Djuwayni. This 
epitome was edited from the manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (Supp. Persan 1536, 
apparently of the gth/r5th century) by M. Th. 
Houtsma as Recueil, iv, 1902 (see Bidl.). 

(3) A paraphrase into Turkish, with occasional 
omissions and interpolations, of the original work 
al-Awamir al-‘Al@iyya ... by Yazidjfoghlu ‘Ali in 
the third section of his Oghuzndame, often called also 
Selétikname, which he composed for the Ottoman sul- 
tan Murad II in 827/1423-4 or 840/1436-7 (for the date 
see H. W. Duda, Zeitgendssische islamische Quellen und 
das Oguzname des Jazygyoglu ‘Ali zur angeblichen 
tirkischen Besiedlung der Dobrudscha im 13. Jhd. n. 
Chr., in the Spisanie of the Bulgarian Academy, 
xvi/2 (Sofia 1943), 138 and P. Wittek, Miscellanea, in 
TM, xiv (1965), 263 ff.). There are a number of more 
or less complete manuscripts of this Oghuzname of 
Yazidjloghlu ‘Ali in the libraries of Ankara, Berlin, 
Istanbul, Leiden, Leningrad, Moscow and Paris (cf. 
Adnan S. Erzi in JA art. Ibn Bibi, 716b, and P. 
Wittek in IJsl., xx (1932), 202). An edition by M. Th. 
Houtsma (Recueil, iii, see Bibl.) is based on two 
incomplete manuscripts (Leiden, Warner 419 and 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ancien fonds turc 62) of Yazidjloghlu 
*Ali’s translation. This contains only about half of the 
section devoted to the Seldjiiks of Asia Minor. There 
is also an epitome of the Oghuznadme made by Seyyid 
Lokman [see LOKMAN, SEYYID] in 1008/1599; the 
unique manuscript is in the Austrian National 
Library (see Fliigel, ii, 225, no. roor); it was edited 
and translated into Latin by J. J. W. Lagus (see 
Bibl.). H. W. Duda’s Die Seltschukengeschichte ... 
(see Bibl.) is a complete German translation, with 
commentary, of Ibn Bibi’s Mukhtasar (Houtsma, 
Recueil, iv) in which Houtsma’s text has been 
supplemented on the basis of Ms. Aya Sofya 2985 
and the Oghuzname (Houtsma, Recueil, iii, controlled 
by the manuscript of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, 
Orient Quart 1823). 

Bibliography : Storey, i 408-10, 1305; F, Tauer, 

Les manuscrits persans historiques des bibliothéques 

de Stamboul, Prague 1932; M. Th. Houtsma, 

Histoire des Seldjoucides d’Asie Mineure d’aprés 

Ibn Bibi (= Recueil de textes relatifs a V histoire des 


Seldjoucides, iii), Leiden 1902; J. J. W. Lagus, 

Seid Locmani ex libro turcico qui Oghuzname 

inscribitur excerpta, Helsingfors 1854; M. Th. 

Houtsma, Histoire des Seldjoucides d’Asie Mineure 

d'aprés Vabrégé du Seldjouknameh d’Ibn Bibi 

(= Recueil ..., iv), Leiden 1902; Ibn-i Bibi, El- 

Evamirii 'l-“Al@iyye fi 'l-umiri ’l-SAl@iyye, with 

introd. and table of contents by Adnan Sadik Erzi, 

i, Tipkibasim (= facsimile of AS: Tiirk Tarih 

Kurumu Yayinlarindan I. Seri, no. 4a), Ankara 

1956; Ibn-i Bibi, El-Evdmirii ‘l-“Al@iyye fi 

"l-umuri 'l-‘Al@iyye, i (II. Ktlig Arslan’tn vefa- 

tindan I. ‘Alauddin Keykubdad'tn ciilisuna kadar), 

ed. Necati Lugal and Adnan Sadik Erzi (= Ankara 

Universitesi Llahiyat Fakiiltesi Yayinlarindan 

no. 19), Ankara 1957; JA, art. Ibn Bibi (Adnan 

S. Erzi); H. W. Duda, Die Seltschukengeschichte des 

Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 1959; K. Erdmann, Jbn Bibi 

als kunsthistorische Quelle (= Publications de 

l'Institut historique et archéologique néerlandais 
de Stamboul, xiv), Istanbul 1962. For the other 
references see JA, art. Ibn Bibi, and H. W. Duda, 

Die Seltschukengeschichte. (H. W. Dupa) 

IBN at-BIRR, ABU BAKR MUHAMMAD B., ‘ALI B. 
AL-Hasan (or al-Husayn) At-SIKILLi, lexicogra- 
grapher and philologist born in Sicily towards 
the end of the 4th/roth century. After studying in 
the east (in 415/1024 he was at Alexandria and 
Mahdiyya with Abu ‘l-Tahir Isma‘il al-Tudjibi 
al-Barki) he returned to the island at the end of the 
Kalbi period at the time when the country was split 
up by the greed of several ka?ids. It was one of these 
ka@ids, Ibn Mankid (the sources do not agree on 
the spelling of this name), the ruler of Mazara, who 
welcomed him warmly. Ibn al-Birr devoted himself 
to teaching in his new residence and had occasion 
to meet there the poet Ibn Rashik al-Kayrawani 
(g.v.]. But the “Sicilian’s” addiction to drink obliged 
his patron Ibn Mankid to send him away from 
Mazara; the scholar went to Palermo, where he con- 
tinued to carry on his profession of philologist and 
remained there, according to Ibn Abbar, until 
460/1067-8. 

The sources, which mention no work by Ibn al- 
Birr, are unanimous in attributing to him three 
merits: (1) the transmission of the famous dictionary 
al-Sihah of al-Djawhari (which he had received from 
his master Isma‘il b. Muhammad al-Nisabiri) to his 
pupil Ibn al-Katta‘ [g.v.], who is said to have helped 
to circulate the work in Egypt; but the chain Nisa- 
biari-Ibn al-Birr-Ibn al-Katta‘ is regarded as doubt- 
ful by certain biographers; (2) his contribution, in 
Egypt, to the survival of the poetic tradition of al- 
Mutanabbi (in which he had been initiated by his 
master Salih b. Rishdin) as well as in Sicily, where 
the fame of the panegyrist of Sayf al-Dawla dated 
from the immigration into the island (in 375/985) of 
“Ali b. Hamza al-Basri, rdwi of al-Mutanabbi; (3) the 
revision of the Tathkif al-lisén wa-talkih al-djanan, 
a work of Siculo-Maghribi dialectology compiled by 
his pupil Abii Hafs ‘Umar b. Makki [see 1BN MAKKi]. 

Bibliography: To the sources indicated in U. 

Rizzitano, Notizie bio-bibliografiche su Ibn al-Qatta‘ 

il “siciliano”’, in Rend. Lin., ix/5-6 (1954), 269-70 

and 280-1; idem, Un commento di Ibn al-Qatta‘ il 

“stciliano” ad alcuni versi di al-Mutanabbi, in 

RSO, xxx (1955), 208-9; idem, I/ tathgif al-lisan 

wa-talgih al-ganan di Abt Hafs ‘Umar b. Makki, in 

Studia Orientalia (of the Centro di Studi Orientali 

della Custodia Francescana di Terra Santa), Cairo, 

i (1956), 194-207, should be added the information, 

particularly from the Takmila of Ibn Abbar, 
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which is found in Ihsan SAbbis, al-‘Arab fi Sikil- 

liyya, Cairo 1959, 109-10. (U. RizziTano) 

IBN at-BIRZALI [see at-prrzAct). 

IBN BISHR, [see ‘uTHMAN B. ‘ABD ALLAH]. 

IBN at-BITRIK [see sa‘ip 8. AL-BITRIK]. 

IBN BUHLUOL, Auman B. IsHAK B. AL-BUHLUL 
DyaSFAR AL-TANUKHI, born in 231/846 and died at 
Baghdad in 318/930, was primarily a Hanafi Radi. 
Trained in the doctrines of his madhhab by his 
father and Ibrahim b. Sa‘id al-Djawhari, he received 
also a very careful education in the fields of philology 
and of belles-lettres. He followed, in grammar, the 
school of Kiifa and had the reputation of being a 
judicious critic of poetry and of adab. Appointed in 
276/889 by the regent al-Muwaffak, during the 
caliphate of al-Mu‘tamid (256-79/870-92), and on the 
advice of Isma‘“il al-Bulbul, ka@di of Anbar, Hit and 
of the district of the Euphrates, Ibn Buhlil then 
remained in the service of al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892- 
902), the son of al-Muwaffak. Al-Muktafi (289-95/ 
go2-8) appointed him, in 292/904-5, kadi of the 
Djibal. At the beginning of the reign of al-Muktadir 
(295-320/908-32), Ibn Buhblil, who had not yet taken 
up his new post, would have nothing to do with the 
plot of Ibn Mu‘tazz’s supporters against the new 
caliph in 296/909. ‘Ali b. al-Furat, who then succeeded 
to the vizierate (296-99/909-12), appointed him kadi 
at Madinat al-Mansir and, in 298/911, entrusted him 
in addition with the kada? of al-Ahwaz. Without 
having the title of kadi 'l-kudat, Ibn Buhlil seems to 
have enjoyed all the prestige and the prerogatives of 
this post. He retained his offices throughout the 
reign of al-Muktadir, until 317/929. 

Ibn Buhlial, who was thus in the service of several 
caliphs and viziers, appears as a man of great 
independence of character. He refused to annul, at 
the request of the mother of al-Muktadir, a wakf which 
she had founded; he was also able, while having served 
Ibn al-Furat, to survive his disgrace and to defend 
him under Hamid b. al-‘Abbas (306-11/918-23), and 
later to defend also ‘Ali b. ‘Isa during the third 
vizierate of Ibn al-Furat (311-2/923-4), when the 
Karmati policy of the “good vizier” was called into 
question. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vi, 
231-4; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, xi, 165; H. Bowen, 
The life and times of ‘Alt ibn ‘fsa, Cambridge 1927, 
index; D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbdside de 132/749 
a@ 324/936, Damascus 1960 (index). 

(H. Laoust) 

IBN BUKAYLA, ‘App aL-Masin Bs. SAMR B. 
Kays B. HayyYAn B. BUKAYLA AL-GHaSSANI, legend- 
ary character who is supposed to have lived for 
350 years (only 320 according to al-Ibshihi, Musta- 
traf, ii, 44) and thus takes his place among the 
mu‘ammariin [q.v.]. The name of his ancestor, who 
is credited with the construction of al-Kasr al-abyad 
at al-Hira, is often corrupted to Nufayla, but the 
correct reading is furnished by the tradition accord- 
ing to which this Bukayla owed his surname to a 
green silk garment, which was the reason for his 
nickname of “‘little cabbage’. 

It is possible that Ibn Bukayla was an historical 
person; no historian has cast doubt on this, and some 
Bani Bukayla are mentioned at al-Hira by al- 
Ya*kibi. However, the traditions relating to him 
have, in addition to his longevity, many legendary 
characteristics. The strangest tradition is that which 
associates ‘Abd al-Masih b. Bukayla with the Djur- 
hum [g.v.] and according to which ‘Abd Allah b. 
Djud‘an [g.v.] discovered his body in a catacomb 
near Mecca. This tradition is related by al-Hamdani 


(Zklil, viii, 161 ff.), who states elsewhere (153) on 
the authority of Ibn al-Kalbi that the body of Ibn 
Bukayla was discovered lying on a marble plinth in 
a catacomb reported this time as being close to al- 
Hira. Elsewhere this character plays a part in two 
other traditions of Islamic origin. According to the 
first, he was sent by Parviz II (or Anishirw4n) to the 
soothsayer Satih [g.v.], who was related to him in the 
female line (!), to question him on the meaning of 
certain supernatural phenomena (dream of the grand 
mobadh, shocks to the Iwan etc.), which were inter- 
preted as announcing the imminent coming of a 
prophet (see R. Basset, La Bordah du Cheikh al 
Bousiri, Paris 1894, 59-62). The second of these 
traditions relates that when Khalid b. al-Walid [g.v.] 
was besieging al-Hira, he was attacked with projec- 
tiles of burning material and then asked the towns- 
people to send to him a mature and experienced man 
for him to question on their situation. ‘Abd al-Masih 
was therefore sent before Khalid, whose questions, 
however, he took in a different sense from that in- 
tended by the general. Ibn Bukayla’s answers are 
similar to those found in folk-stories (see Montaignon 
and Raynaud, Recueil de fabliaux, Paris 1877-88, 
ii, 52). For example, the question, ‘‘The son of how 
Many are you?”’, meaning, “How old are you?”, 
was answered by ‘The son of only one man”. 
Afterwards he made as if to poison himself, but 
Khalid took the poison from his hands and swallowed 
it without suffering the least inconvenience. This 
caused Ibn Bukayla to advise his countrymen not to 
resist the Arab general any further. In one of his 
replies the old man declared that at one time the sea 
reached as far as the outskirts of al-Hira, and al- 
Mas‘idi uses this to support his thesis on the move- 
ment of seas and continents, apparently convinced 
of the truth of such a tradition. 

Finally, although ‘Abd al-Masih was not converted 
to Islam, it is he at least who is said to have pointed 
out to Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas [9.v.] a suitable site for 
the foundation of Kifa. 

Bibliography: Aba Hatim al-Sidjistani, K. 
al-Mu‘ammarin, ed. I. Goldziher, in Abhandl. 
sur arab. Philologie, ii, 38; Tabari, i, 981-4; Bala- 
dhuri, Futiéh, 243, 276; Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 6; 
idem, Buldan, trans. Wiet, 141; Djahiz, Tarbi‘, 
index; idem, Baydn, ii, 147; Mas‘idi, Murddj, i, 
217-9, ii, 228; idem, Tanbih, ed. Sawi, 310; Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Jkd, index; Murtada, Améali, i, 
188; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikak, 285; Makdisi, Création, 
v, 176; TA, s.v. bkl; Hamdani, Jklil, viii, ed. N. A. 
Faris, 153, 163, 165; Ibn Khaldiin, Prolégoménes, 
i, 224, ii, 207; tr. Rosenthal, i, 219, ii, 202; Makrizi, 
ed. Wiet, ii, 55-7; Barbier de Meynard, Surnoms, 
56; Caetani, Annali, ii, 935, iv, 657; R. Basset, 
roor Contes, iii, 213-6. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN BULBUL [see IsmA‘iz b. BuLBUL]. 

IBN BURD [see BASHSHAR B. BURD]. 

IBN BURD, name of the members of an Anda- 
lusian family (the Bani Burd), of which two re- 
presentatives in particular enjoy some fame. 

I.—Isn Burp At-AkBar, Abii Hafs Ahmad, was 
head of the Chancellery (diwdn al-insha’) under al- 
Muzaffar after the arrest and execution of Abi 
Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Idris al-Djaziri in 394/1004: 
with the chief kadi Ibn Dhakwan (g.v.], he paved the 
way for the recognition of Sanchuelo [see ‘ABD AL- 
RAHMAN IBN ABI ‘AMIR] as heir presumptive to the 
caliphate, and it was he who drew up the act of in- 
vestiture dated Rabi‘ I 399/November 1008; along 
with other dignitaries, he provided a deputy for 
Sanchuelo during the latter’s absence, then, having 
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taken up office once again during the reign of al- 
Musta‘in, he was appointed katib during the caliphate 
of Yahya b. ‘Ali, became a minister in the cabinet 
formed by al-Mustazhir (414/1023), retired to 
Saragossa shortly before 417/1026 and died there in 
418/1027, more than 80 years of age. Thanks to his 
perfect mastery of the office of Katib and to his 
political prudence he was able to live through a 
troubled period in the history of Andalusia without 
mishap. According to Ibn Bassim (Dhkakhira, i/1, 
84 ff.), there existed a diwdn containing all his 
correspondence, of which the author of the Dhakhira 
has given some well chosen extracts; other specimens 
of his writing can be found in nearly all the sources 
dealing with this period. Not only do they show the 
characteristics of his prose and his talents as head 
of the Chancellery, but they are also indispensable 
documents for the study of the history and politics 
of the time. Unlike the majority of the Ruttab of his 
day, Ibn Burd al-Akbar is strikingly clear, precise 
and always to the point. His style is elegant, sober 
and flowing; he never uses out-of-the-way words and 
avoids the pedantic expressions so dear to his con- 
temporaries; sadj‘ is even used with such skill that 
it hardly attracts one’s attention. It should be 
observed that, in spite of the troubled times in which 
he worked, he was anxious to maintain the technical 
tradition of the Chancellery of the caliphs, insisting 
on the perfection with which official documents 
should be written and assigning great importance 
to paper, ink, writing, the address and its position, 
etc. In this respect he was the last Andalusian master 
of the Chancellery to keep up the great traditions of 
the Spanish Umayyads. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassim, Dhakhira, i/1, 
86-102; Ibn Bashkuwal, Szla, no. 72; Dabbi, 
Bughya, no. 387; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, iii, 8, 23, 33, 
43; al-Marrakushi, Mu‘djtb, index; Makkari, 
Analectes, index; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., index. 

IIl.—Isn Burp aL-AsGcHarR, Ahmad b. Muhammad, 
grandson of the above, Andalusian author and poet 
of the first half of the 5th/11th century. Born about 
395/1005 at Cordova, he died at Almeria in 445/1054. 
His father, Abu ’l-‘Abbi’s Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Burd, had remained almost unknown, and it was the 
grandson who revived the tradition of Ibn Burd al- 
Akbar. 

It is highly probable that he left Cordova for 
Saragossa with his grandfather, shortly before 
417/1026; after the death of the latter he went to 
Denia where he was employed in the chancellery of 
Mudjahid [g.v.], but cannot have remained there for 
long, for he was at Cordova again in 426/1035, pro- 
nouncing the funeral prayer at the grave of Ibn 
Shuhayd (the Bani Burd were mawali of the Bani 
Shuhayd). The following year, 427/1036, his name is 
quoted by Ibn ‘Idhari as the author of a document 
proclaiming the reappearance of Hisham II al- 
Mu?ayyad brought about by the astute Muhammad 
b. Ismail Ibn ‘Abbad with a view to promoting his 
own designs; this fact seems to prove that Ibn Burd 
was at that time head of the chancellery; Ibn ‘Abbad’s 
ruse was discovered, and Ibn Burd gave up his 
position. After that he was to be found in Almeria 
in the service of Ma‘n b. Sumadih whose reign began 
in 433/1041, and he remained there till his death in 
445/1054. 

Ahmad Ibn Burd al-Asghar was a prolific poet and 
writer whose art is known to us thanks once again 
to Ibn Bassim. His poetry is like that of most of 
his contemporaries, but his prose is different, for it 


follows the example, on the one hand, of his grand- 
father, and on the other, of Ibn Shuhayd. Ibn Bassam 
quotes long passages from his works: Sirr al-adab 
wa-sabk al-dhahab {i/2, 18 ff.); Risdlat al-sayf wa 
*l-Ralam (i/2, 435 ff.) and al-Risdla al-badi‘a fi 
tafdil uhab al-sha? ‘ala ma yuftarash min al-wita? 
(i/2, 446 ff.), besides a brief essay on the palm tree, 
Risdla fi ’l-nakhla (i/2, 441 ff.). The first of these texts 
is an unsuccessful imitation of the Kitab al-Akhlak 
wa ’l-styar of Ibn Hazm, in which Ibn Burd tries to 
give specimens of his writing on different subjects; 
the second is a dialogue between the sword 
and the pen, in which he sometimes succeeds 
in giving the debate a faintly dramatic aspect; but 
he does not carry the comparison beyond the external 
merits of the two antagonists; the last two are 
ordinary essays with dialogues interspersed. Yakut 
attributes two books to him: al-Tahksil fi tafsir al- 
Kuran and al-Tafsil fi tafsir al-Kur’an, but we 
know nothing of what these were like. 
Bibliography: Besides the names already 
quoted: Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 86-91; Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 413; Himyari, al-Badi‘ ft wasf al-rabi‘, 
ed. Pérés, Rabat 1940, index; Humaydi, Djadhwat 
at-muktabis, Cairo 1953, 107; Dabbi, Bughyat al- 
muliamis, 103; Ibn Khakan, Matmah, Istanbul 
1302, 24-5; Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, 40; Yakit, 
Udaba?, v, 41-3; Ibn Sa‘id, Rayat al-mubarrizin, 
ed. and trans. Garcia Gémez, Madrid 1942, 141, 
180; English trans. by A. J. Arberry, The pennants, 
Cambridge 1953; Ibn Fadi Allah al-‘Umari, 
Masalik al-absér, MS Dar al-kutub, Cairo, fol. 
311; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 124; Nykl, Hispano- 
Arabic poetry, Baltimore 1946, 121-2 (confuses the 
two Ibn Burds); H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, index; 
F. de la Granja, Dos eptstolas de Ahmad ibn Burd 
al-Asgar, in al-Andalus, xxv/2 (1960), 384-413; 
M. A. Makki, Wathatk ‘an ‘asr al-Murdabitin, in 
RIEI Madrid, vii-viii, 109-98. (H. Monks) 
IBN BURGHUTH [see muHAMMAD B. SUMAR]. 
IBN BUTLAN, AL-Muxurir (or Yuwanis = Jo- 
hannes) B. AL-Hasan B. ‘ABDUN B. SA‘DON B. BUFLAN, 
a Christian physician and theologian of 
Baghdad. He was the foremost disciple of the 
Christian priest, philosopher and physician, Ibn 
al-Fayyib [g.v.], and Ibn Butlin himself was certainly 
a Nestorian cleric and probably a priest. He used to 
teach medicine and philosophy in Baghdad, but left 
his native city in Ramadan 440/January 1049 for a 
journey which took him by way of Rahba, Rusafa, 
Aleppo, Antioch, Laodicea and Jaffa to Cairo, where 
he arrived in Djumada II 441/November 1049. In 
Aleppo he was honoured by the Mirdasid governor 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla Thimal b. Salih (Zambaur, 33, 133), 
and he advised him on the healthiest location of a 
hospital which was to be built there; the governor 
also authorized him to regulate the worship of the 
Christians, but these last disliked the rules which 
he made. In Cairo, he became the target of the 
hostility of his Egyptian colleague, Ibn Ridwan 
{g.v.], and there ensued a remarkable medico-philo- 
sophical controversy in which the two adversaries 
tried to exhibit their entire erudition, particularly in 
Greek medicine and philosophy. ‘‘Ibn Butlan was 
the more gracious in style, more spirited and more 
distinguished in literature and subjects connected 
with it’? (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a). After a stay in Cairo 
of three or four years, he went to Constantinople 
where he arrived in the summer of 446/1054; his 
arrival there coincided with the crisis which led to the 
schism between the Greek and the Latin Church, 
and the Patriarch, Michael Cerularius, asked Ibn 
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Butlan to compose for him a treatise on the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, and in particular on the contro- 
versial point of the use of unleavened bread. Ibn 
Butlan stayed in Constantinople for one year and 
then returned to Syria, alternating between Aleppo 
and Antioch; he was for some time in the service of 
Abu ’l-Mutawwadj Mukallad b. Nasr b. Munkidh 
(d. 450/1059), the great-grandfather of Usama b. 
Munkidh [q.v.]; in 455/1063 we find him supervising 
the building of a hospital in Antioch and at the same 
time engaged in literary work. Finally he became a 
monk and retired to a monastery in Antioch; he died 
on 8 Shawwal 458/2 September 1066 and was buried 
in the church >f the monastery. 

The literary production of Ibn Butlan is distin- 
guished by its originality. (1) His main work is the 
Takwim al-sihha, a svnopsis of hygiene and macro- 
biotics in the form of tables, an arrangement borrowed 
from works of astronomy; al-Ghazali in the preface 
of his Ihya? refers to it as his precedent for using an 
arrangenient familiar to the readers from another 
branch of learning, and it served as a model for the 
Salik al-malik fi tadbiy al-mamalik, a ‘“‘mirror for 
princes” by Ibn Abi ’l-Rabi® (wrote 655/1256; cf. 
G. Richter, Fiirstenspiegel, 1932, 106, n. 4; Brockel- 
mann, I, 230; SI, 372; M. Plessner, Otxovou.exdc, 
30-35). It was translated into Latin with the 
title Tacuini Sanitatis Elluchasem Elimithar Medict 
de Baldath, Argentorati 1531, second ed. 1533, 
and into German, by Michael Herr, with the title 
Schachtafeln der Gesundheit, Strassburg 1533; see 
E. Wickersheimer, Les Tacuini sanitatis et leur 
traduction allemande par Michel Herr, in Bibliothéque 
@Humanisme et Renaissance, xii (1950), 85-97. 
Facsimile editions of MSS of the Latin translation: 
Il Tacuinum Sanitatis, by Elena Berti Tosca, Paris 
1937, and Theatrum Sanitatis, by L. Serra and S. 
Baglioni, 2 vols., 1940; see also Unity and Variety 
in Muslim Civilization, ed. G. E. von Grunebaum, 
Chicago 1955, 363 f. Another Latin treatise of hygiene 
is based on this work (see Brockelmann). (Add 
to the manuscripts mentioned by Brockelmann: 
Brit. Museum, Add. 3676; London, Royal 
College of Physicians, see Tritton in JRAS, 
1951, 185, No. 24. On the title, see Thorndike 
and Sarton, in Isis, x, 489-93.) (2) Da‘wat 
al-atibba?, ‘‘The Medical Dinner Party”’, written in 
450/1058 and dedicated to Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad b. 
Marwan, the Marwanid ruler of Mayyafarikin 
(401/1010-453/1060; Zambaur, p. 136), a witty skit on 
quacks, their ignorance and arrogance, with remarks 
on the ethics of the medical profession. A commentary 
by a Christian author of Baghdad dates from the 
6th/1z2th century. Edition of the text, by Dr. Bishara 
Zalzal, Alexandria 1901; study with summary in 
French, by Dr. Mahmoud Sedky Bey, Un banquet 
de médecins, Cairo 1928; on the miniatures in an 
illuminated manuscript of the Ambrosiana, dated 
672/1273, (not mentioned by Brockelmann), see 
Dr. DjamAl al-Din Muhriz, Min al-taswir al-mamliki: 
nuskha min Da‘wat al-atibba? li-bn Butlan,in MMMA, 
vii (1961), 75-80, and R. Ettinghausen, Arab 
painting, 1962, 143 f. (Ibn Butlan’s Da‘wat al-kusis, 
“The Priests’ Dinner Party”, which was perhaps 
a counterpart to the Da‘wat al-aftibba?, has un- 
fortunately not been preserved.) (3) Tadbir al- 
amrad al-“arida ‘ala’ !-akthar bi-’l-aghdhiya al-ma@lifa 
wa-'l-adwiya al-mawdjida yantafi‘u biha ruhban 
al-adyira wa-man ba‘uda min al-madina, a treatise 
on homely remedies, particularly for the benefit of 
monks. (4) Risala fi shird? al-rakik wa-taklib al-‘abid, 
on how to buy slaves and how to detect bodily de- 


fects; extracts from the contents in Mez, Renaissance, 
156-8; Spanish tr. by S. Vild, El Renacimiento del 
Islam, Madrid 1936, 204-7; Eng. tr., 160-2. (5) Two 
treatises directed against Ibn Ridwan [q.v.] dating 
from 441/1049-50, edited and translated by Schacht- 
Meyerhof, below; a third and final treatise, written 
after Ibn Butlan had left Cairo, and called Wak‘at 
al-afibba?, has not been preserved. (6) A report of 
Ibn Butlan, addressed at his request to the man of 
letters and minister, Hilal al-Sabi? [g.v.], on his 
journey from Baghdad to Cairo; it was incorporated 
in Muhammad b. Hilal’s Kitab al-Rabi‘, and con- 
siderable extracts have been preserved in the bio- 
graphy of Ibn al-Kifti and the Geographisches Worter- 
buch of Yakit. These were translated into English 
by G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Muslims, 
London 1890, 370-5, and from English into German 
by R. Réohricht, Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges, 
Innsbruck 1901, 242-6. This report contains most 
valuable descriptions of Aleppo, Antioch, Laodicea 
and other cities at the time of Ibn Butlan’s visit. 
The treatise, together with other indications, shows 
the kind of society in which Ibn Butlin moved. 
(7) Ibn Butlan’s ‘Treatise on the Eucharist’, Makal 
fvl kurban al-mukaddas, hastily written in the 
summer of 446/1054; extracts in text and translation 
by G. Graf, Oriens Christianus, xxxv (1938), 46-70, 
175-91. (8) Quotations from his notes for an auto- 
biography, with remarks on the epidemics which he 
witnessed, have been preserved by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. 
(9) Ibn Butlan’s last recorded work, on which he 
worked in 455/1063, is a Discourse, Makdla, ‘‘on the 
reason why the skilled physicians have changed the 
treatment of most diseases which were formerly 
treated with hot remedies, advising in their place a 
cooling treatment, e.g. for plegia, facial paralysis, 
paresis and others, and why they disagree with the 
rules laid down by the Ancients in compendiums 
(Rananish) and pharmacopoeias (akrabadhinat), and 
how this new system has gradually gained ground in 
‘Irak and the neighbouring countries from the 
beginning of the year 377/988 down to the year 455"; 
Ibn Butlanrefers tochanges in climate and subsequent 
changes in vegetation; extracts have been preserved 
in the biographies of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a and of al- 
Tabbikh, who quotes Aba Dharr al-Halabi. Ibn 
Butlan’s refusal to follow slavishly the doctrines of 
the Ancients, notwithstanding his deep knowledge 
of them, also appears from his controversy with 
Ibn Ridwan. Further writings are mentioned by 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a and by Brockelmann. (The ‘Umdat 
al-tabib fi ma‘rifat al-nabat li-kull labib, attributed 
to Ibn Butlan in one of the two known manuscripts 
{the other is anonymous], is in reality the work of an 
Andalusian botanist and pharmacologist of the 
5th/r1th or 6th/rzth century; see M. Asin Palacios, 
Glosario de voces romances, Madrid and Granada 1943.) 
Bibliography: Usama b. Munkidh, Kitab 
al-ttibaér, ed. Derenbourg, text 135 ff.; transl. 
488 ff.; ed. Hitti, text 183 ff., transl. 214 ff.; Ibn 
al-Kifti, Ta°vitkk al-hukama?, 294-315; Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ‘Uytin al-anba?, i, 241-3; Barhebraeus, 
T@rikh mukhtasar al-duwal, 331-4; Muhammad 
Raghib al-Tabbakh, I‘lam al-nubala’, iv, 191-6 
{quotes from the Kuniéz al-dhahab of Aba Dharr 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Halabi, d. 884/1479, Brockel- 
mann, S II, 76); L. Cheikho, in al-Machrig, 1925, 
659-64 = Poétes, iii, 266-77; G. Sarton, Introduction 
to the history of sctence, i, Baltimore 1927, 730 f.; 
J. Schacht and M. Meyerhof, The medico-philo- 
sophical controversy between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad 
and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo (Egyptian University, 
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Faculty of Arts, Publ. no. 13), Cairo 1937; idem, 

in B Fac. Ar., iv]/2, 1936 (issued April 1939), 145-8; 

Brockelmann, I, 636, S I, 885; G. Graf, Geschichte 

der christlichen arabischen Literatur, ii (Studi é 

Testi, 133), Citta del Vaticano 1947, 191-4; V. 

Rosen, in Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk, xliv (1883), 

no. 1, 038-052; S. Pines, in Arch. d’hist. doctr. et 

litt. du Moyen-Age, 1952, 18-20 (cf. A. M. Goichon, 

Les Cahiers de Tunisie, no. 9, 1955, Pp. 22, n. 9). 

(J. ScHacut) 

IBN DA’B, Asu ’L-WALip ‘ISA B. Yazip B. BAKR 
B. Da?B at-LayTHi aL-MaDANi, traditionist, 
genealogist, r@wi and poet of Medina who, 
after having been a schoolmaster, lived for a time 
at the court of al-Mahdi and longer at that of al- 
Hadi, from whom he received unusual favour, and 
died in 171/787. He owes his fame mainly to the 
elegance and delicacy of his speech and his manners, 
to the extent of his knowledge of genealogies and of 
early poetry, to his readiness in repartee and to his 
skill in finding verses apt for the circumstances, 
which made him an ideal companion for important 
persons, in spite of his pride and his sometimes rather 
offhand attitude to the caliph, who seems to have 
overlooked all this impertinence. There is an 
anecdote which, albeit presented differently by 
various authors (see D. Sourdel, Vizirat, 123), 
shows that al-Hadi had no hesitation in offering 
him considerable sums for a few well-chosen verses. 

In the field of the transmission of haditks, of the 
historical traditions and of the works of the poets of 
the Hidjaz, Ibn Da’b was not very highly thought of; 
indeed, although such writers as al-Djahiz (though 
he does express doubts in Bighal, § 14), Ibn Kutayba 
or Ibn Sallam see no harm in reproducing traditions 
on his authority, Khalaf al-Ahmar and other trans- 
mitters accuse him of inventing hadithks; furthermore, 
Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala? points out numerous mistakes 
in the poems which he transmitted, while others 
consider that he invented akhbar concerning the 
Arabs. These accusations may be due in part to 
jealousy, but they may not have been entirely 
unfounded. 

The name of Ibn Da?b usually refers to ‘Isa b. 
Yazid, but many other members of his family are 
cited as transmitters of historical and genealogical 
traditions: his great-uncle Hudhayfa b. Da’b, his 
father Yazid b. Bakr, his brother Yahya b. Yazid 
and his cousin Muhammad b. Hudhayfa. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan and Bayan, 

index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘“arif, 537-8; Tabari, iii, 

593; Diahshiyari, Wuzara?, 172-3; Fihrist, Cairo 

ed., 133; Khatib Baghdadi, xi, 148; Mas‘idi, 

Murtdj, vi, 263-4 (ed. Pellat, § 2471); Yakut, 

Udaba?, xvi, 152-65; Ibn Hadjar, Lisaén al-Mizan, 

iv, 408-10, v, 120; F, Bustani, Da@irat al-ma‘arif, 

iii, 51; F. Rosenthal, Historiography, index. 

(Cu. Petrat) 

IBN at-DABAYTHI [see 1BN AL-DUBAYTHI]. 

IBN DABBA (see yazip B. MIKSAM]. 

IBN DANIYAL, Suams at-Din MUHAMMAD B. 
DANIYAL B. YOUSUF AL-KnuzA‘ at-Mawsi i, b. ca. 
646/1248, d. 710/1310, Arab writer in Egypt. Born 
in Mawsil; from the age of 19, he lived in Cairo, 
studying and practising ophthalmology. In literary 
and colloquial Arabic poetry and versified prose, he 
wrote some of the earliest shadow-plays in mediaeval 
Egypt. He apparently composed some Arabic poems 
too, but he is mainly memorable for the keen obser- 
vation reflected in his dramatic works. All three 
plays were actually intended for production, and the 
manuscripts were most probably intended to serve 


as guides rather than as binding texts; the producer 
could, and did, depart from them. 

The three plays are: (1) Tayf al-khayal (The 
shadow of imagination) relates the story of Wis4l, an 
erstwhile soidier, ensnared by the wiles of a match- 
maker. The comic element is provided by his 
frustration, when he lifts the bride’s veil after the 
wedding-ceremony, and discovers that she is a 
monster, in everything the opposite of the match- 
maker’s promises; (2) ‘Adjib wa-Gharib (‘Adjib and 
Gharib) lacks a plot and is a parade of characters, 
common in the market-place, plying their odd or 
dishonest trades—mainly quack-doctors, animal- 
tamers, and performers; the play is named after two 
quick-witted rogues who appear at its start; (3) al- 
Mutayyam (The Enamoured) presents a succession 
of prizefights of cocks, rams and bulls, accompanied 
by comments and music, and loosely connected by 
a thin plot: al-Mutayyam and his rival-in-love 
initiate these prize-fights; and, at the play’s end, a 
party is thrown open to all sorts of pathological 
characters, who come to feast on a slain bull. 

While Ibn DaniyaAl’s first play is a farce, the other 
two are comedies of manners. Ridicule is achieved by 
contrast, slapstick and obscenity. Lip-service to 
morals is paid to a limited extent in the second play 
(in a special ending), and more so in the epilogues of 
the first (the disappointed bridegroom decides on a 
pilgrimage to the Hidjaz, to atone for his sins) and of 
the third (the Angel of Death makes an appearance). 
However, the plays’ main asset lies not in their plot 
or literary quality, but rather in their reflexion of the 
times. They are a realist’s description of mores in late 
7th/13th century Egypt. Most mediaeval shadow- 
plays in Arabic were composed by the producers or 
their circle; Ibn Daniyal, however, was a physician 
by training and occupation, and it is an open 
question whether or not he incorporated into his 
plays earlier materials (owned by shadow-play 
producers), of which hardly anything is known today. 

Bibliography: The three plays have been 
published together (not a complete version) by 

Muhammad Taki’l-Din al-Hilali, Baghdad 1948. 

On Ibn D&niyal and his work: Sa‘id al-Diwahdji, 

Ibn Dantyal al-Mawsili, in al-Kitab, x (June 1951), 

611-7; Fuad Hasanayn, Muhammad ibn Daniyal, 

in al-Thakafa (Cairo), iv-v, nos, 208-210, 22 Dec. 

1942-5 Jan. 1943; G. Jacob, ‘Agib ed-Din al- 

Wa%iz bet Ibn Danijal, in Isl., iv (1913), 67-71; 

idem, Geschichte des Schattentheaters, Berlin 1907, 

34 ff.; idem, al-Mutaijam ein altarabisches Schau- 

spiel fiir die Schattenbiihne bestimmt von Muhammad 

ibn Dantjal, Erlangen 1901; P. Kahle, The Arabic 
shadow play in Egypt, in JRAS, 1940, 21-34; idem, 

Muhammed ibn Danijal und sein zweites arabisches 

Schattenspiel, in Miscellanea Academica Berolinen- 

sis, li/2 (1950), 151-67; J. M. Landau, Shadow plays 

in the Near East, Jerusalem 1948, xxviii-xxxiv; 

idem, Studies in the Arab theater and cinema, 

Philadelphia 1958, 18-24. The most recent work, 

which includes the three plays and a critical 

analysis, is Ibrahim Hammiada, Khayél al-zill 

wa-tamthiliyyat Ibn Daniyal, Cairo 1963. 

(J. M. Lanpav) 

IBN DARRADJ at-KASTALLI, Ast ‘Umar 
AuMAD 8B. MuyHamMapD Bs. aAL-SAsi B. AHMAD B. 
SutayMaAn B. ‘IsA B. DarRADJ, Andalusian poet 
whose nisba derives from Kastallat Darradj, a place 
which R. Blachére wishes to identify with Cacella 
(now in Portugal) but which more probably corres- 
ponds to Cazalilla or Castellar de Santisteban, in 
the province of Jaén. Born in Muharram 347/March 
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958, he belonged to a noble family of Sanhadja 
origin which had settled in Spain at the time of the 
Arab conquest. He seems to have studied at Jaén 
and to have become acquainted with literary circles 
in Cordova. Apart from this, nothing at all is known 
of his early life. 

At the age of 35, he appeared as an already 
accomplished poet at the court of al-Mansir Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir in 382/992. The poem with which he 
introduced himself (see Diwan, no. 3), and which 
contains some details on his family life (for example 
that he had a daughter eight years old), was con- 
sidered by the critics at the court to be too perfect 
to be by an inexperienced poet and some of them 
accused him of plagiarism. In order to test him, al- 
Mansir summoned him during the night of Thursday 
3 Shaww4l 382/1 December 992 and invited him to 
improvise a description of a tray of apples surrounded 
by jonquils; the poet then wrote (see Diwan, no. 149) 
and recited a poem (no. 100) in which he refuted the 
charges of plagiarism and claimed qualities as a poet 
and a prose-writer that entitled him to a position 
in the court. After this test Ibn Darradj’s fortunes 
began to rise. Al-Mansiir rewarded him generously, 
had his name inscribed in the register of his official 
poets, and appointed him to a post in the Diwan 
al-insha’?, For sixteen years he remained in the 
service of al-Manstr and of his son ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar; this period corresponds to the zenith of 
the splendour of Muslim Spain and to a period of 
military and political power such as it was never 
to know again. Under the ‘Amirid dictatorship, Ibn 
Darradj became the celebrator of the ‘Amirids and 
their victories, the chronicler of their exploits and 
the most highly esteemed panegyrist of their court. 

The assassination of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi 
‘Amir [g.v.] in 399/1008 and the beginning of the 
fitna inaugurated a new phase in his life. During the 
first four years he lived at Cordova; he foresaw the 
dramatic change of régime which was to take place, 
but, unhampered by excessive moral scruples, he 
addressed his panegyrics to all those who followed 
one another on the throne: Muhammad b. Hisham 
al-Mahdi, Sulayman al-Musta‘in, al-Kasim  b. 
Hammid, etc. Finally, despairing of seeing the 
situation return to normal, he decided to leave the 
capital. His first and only journey outside the 
Peninsula took him, in 404/1014, to Ceuta, at that 
time governed by ‘Ali b. Hammid, the future founder 
of the first ‘Alid régime in Spain. Ibn Darradj, with 
his opportunism as a court poet, addressed to him 
a poem feigning Shi‘i sympathies. However, he does 
not appear to have found at the Hammidid court 
the serenity which he was seeking, since he was 
obliged to undertake, during four years, many 
journeys to various minor courts. Until 408/1018 he 
travelled through the kingdoms of Almeria, Valencia, 
Jativa and Tortosa, addressing his poems, without 
much success, to the Slavonic princelings. Finally 
he arrived, in 408/1018, in Saragossa, where he 
attached himself to the court of al-Mundhir b. Yahya 
al-Tudjibi; for about ten years Ibn Darradj lived a 
relatively tranquil life, once again holding the 
positions of chief official poet and of secretary of 
the chancellery which he had held at the court of the 
‘Amirids, and serving as court poet to al-Mundhir 
(408-12/1018-22) and his son Yahya (412-27/1022-36), 
to whom the third part of his Diwan is dedicated. 
In material matters his life appears to have been 
completely comfortable, a poem (no. 57) revealing 
that he had acquired land and orchards. However, 
for reasons unknown, his relations with Yahya b. 


al-Mundhir deteriorated considerably, and Ibn 
Darradj found himself obliged to emigrate. In 419/ 
1028 he appears at the court of Denia, addressing 
his poems to Mudjahid al-‘Amiri [9.v.], and seems to 
have passed the final years of his life in this eastern 
town, since this is where al-Fadl, his only known 
son, spent his life. Ibn Darradj died on 16 Djumada 
II 421/22 June 1030. 

Ibn Darradj is considered as one of the greatest 
poets of Muslim Spain and the main representative 
of the golden age of Arabo-Andalusian poetry at the 
end of the 4th/zoth and the beginning of the 5th/rrth 
century. Although he lived until the time of the 
Mulik al-tawa@if, he was a product of the Spain of 
the caliphs. Like Ibn Shuhayd, Ibn Hazm and al- 
RamAadi, this poet represents the period during which 
the character of al-Andalus itself was stamped on 
its literary production and op all the other mani- 
festations of its culture. 

Ibn Darradj was rot, however, a revolutionary poet 
as, to a certain extent, were those who cultivated 
muwashshah and zadjal; he was, on the contrarv, a 
neo-classic poet of the type of Abi Tammam and 
al-Mutanabbi—and in fact he is referred to by the 
critics as “the Mutanabbi of al-Andalus”. Like these 
other poets, Ibn Darradj adheres scrupulously to 
what the critics call ‘amid al-shi‘r, the canons of 
classical poetry. His technique is very polished and 
he devotes much attention to the correct use of 
language and the choice of words. His poetry reflects 
a wide knowledge of Arabic literature and a complete 
mastery of its vocabulary. He may not achieve the 
intellectual level and the profundity of thought 
of Mutanabbi, his favourite model, but some of his 
compositions (see ¢.g., nos. 32, 39, 44) are definitely 
superior to those of his master. The poems in which 
he describes the battles of al-Mansir are full of realism 
and life and reflect the people’s sincere admiration 
for the leader whom they considered as the champion 
of Spanish Islam against Christianity; in this respect 
his poems have much in common with those which 
al-Mutanabbi dedicated to Sayf al-Dawla. 

In the genre of floral poetry (nawriyyat), Ibn 
Darradj wrote various poems containing original 
imagery; in this he appears as the forerunner of 
such poets as Ibn Khafadja, Ibn al-Zakkak and 
al-Rusafi, who were to devote almost all of their 
poems to this genre. 

A large part of his poetry, and this the most 
sincere and moving part, is devoted to the description 
of the horrors of the civil war which followed the 
overthrow of the ‘Amirid dictatorship. These poems 
form an elegy for the Muslim Spain which the poet 
had known during the period of its greatest splendour. 
The lines in which he refers to his sad personal 
experience during this war, when he wandered 
continually from place to place with his large family 
of twelve, mainly females, deserve especial mention. 
Some of these poems (for example the description 
of a stormy voyage in a ship, poem no. 33) are 
particularly successful. 

Because of the great care with which he wrote 
his poems, as much in their basic inspiration as in 
their form, without adopting the mannerism and 
the conventionalism of the oriental poets of his time 
who had a liking for rhetorical ornaments (badi‘), 
Ibn Darradj may be considered as the initiator, in 
the Arabic poetry of Spain, of a sort of ‘‘cultisme” 
similar to that which was to characterize, six centu- 
ries later, another Cordovan, Luis de Géngora y 
Argote (1561-1627). 

His poetry, apart from its purely literary and 
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aesthetic value, is a very valuable documentary 
source on contemporary events in Spain and parti- 
cularly on the relations of al-Andalus with the 
neighbouring Christian kings (on this aspect, see 
M. Makki, La Espasia cristiana en el diwan de Ibn 
Darray, in Bol. de la Real Acad. de Buenas Letras de 
Barcelona, xxx (1963-4), 63-104). 

Ibn Darradj’s prose is almost completely lost. It 
is known that he wrote some very famous official 
communiqués, such as that which he wrote in the 
name of al-Mansir on the occasion of the capture 
of Santiago de Compostella (387/992). But the 
fragments of this prose which are preserved in the 
Diwan or in the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassim are much 
inferior in quality to his poetry. 
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IBN DARRADJ aL-TUFAYLI [see turayzi]. 
IBN at-DAWADARI, Aso Bakr B. ‘ABD ALLAH 

B. AYBAK AL-DAWADARI, Egyptian historian. 
His father, Djamal al-Din ‘Abd Allah, was in the 
service of the Amir Sayf al-Din Balaban al-Rimi 
al-Zahiri, the Dawddadr of Baybars, whence the 
by-name Dawadiari. His grandfather, lord of Sarkhad, 
was tentatively identified by $. Munadjdjid as ‘Izz 
al-Din Aybak al-Ustadar al-Mu‘azzami (d. 645/ 
1247-8), the patron of the medical biographer Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a [g.v.]. The family is described, somewhat 
improbably, as of Saldjikid descent. 

The author’s family lived in Cairo, in the Harat 
al-Batiliyya. His father served for 11 years, until 
710/1310, as mutawalli of Sharkiyya province, the 
wildyat al-“Urbaén, and adjoining areas. Released 
from this post, he moved to Damascus, where he was 
appointed mthmandar, and, later mushidd al-dawawin. 
He lost the latter post through a disagreement, but 
remained a mihmandar until his death in 713/1313, 
in a riding accident at ‘Adjlin. He was buried at 
Adhri‘at, near the grave of his parents. 

The dates of the author’s birth and death are 
unknown. In his writings, he speaks of having lived 
in Cairo and moved with his father to Damascus, 
presumably as a child. He held some official post, 
which he does not specify. It seems to have been in 
Egypt, and an incident in 723/1323 (Chrontk, ix, 310) 


suggests that it may have been connected with the 
Barid. He wrote several works, of which two, an 
extensive universal chronicle (Durar al-tidjdn) and 
an abridgement (Kanz al-durar), survive. An auto- 
graph of the former, in 9 parts, exists in Istanbul. 
Parts 6 (on the Fatimids) and 9 (on the reign of 
Muhammad b. Kalawiin) have been published. The 
author tells us that he began to make notes and 
drafts for his work in 709/1309, started his final 
autograph copy in 732/1331-2, and completed it in 
736/1335- 
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IBN DAWOUD, Muuammap B. DAwop B. ‘ALI B. 

Kuatar, famous Zahiri jurist and first codifier of 
Arabic ‘“‘courtly love’, died in 294/909; nothing else 
is known of his life. Little is known of his Zahirism: 
Ibn Dawid was the leader of a school, who took over 
the direction of the Zahiri movement of Baghdad 
on the death of his father {see DAWUD B. ‘ALi]. 
It is not clear in which direction he led it. It may 
have been in one less harsh and less uncompromis- 
ing than that of Ibn Hazm [q.v.], under whom 
Zahiri intransigeance was to reach its peak (in 
the Mukalla of Ibn Hazm the Zahiris as a whole 
are described by the term askabund and it is not 
clear whether Ibn Dawiid is included in this 
designation). There gathered around Ibn Dawid 
not only Zahiri jurists but also an eclectic group 
of scholars and grammarians (Muhammad b, al- 
Husayn al-Zahiri al-Katib, the Shafi‘i Ibn Suraydij, 
Ahmad b. ‘Imran, an impassioned admirer of the 
mystic Djunayd, the Malamati mystic Ruwayn, the 
traditionists Ahmad b. ‘Ubayd b. Nasih, the principal 
informer of al-Washsha, and Ahmad b. Nasr b. 
Dhari‘, the grammarians Tha‘lab and Niftawayh, 
both of them converts to Hanbalism, the second later 
becoming the transmitter of accounts concerning 
the death of Ibn Dawid). But Ibn Dawid was to 
give more serious contributions to Zahirism: he wrote 
or transmitted an important number of Zahiri works, 
a list of which is given in the Fthrist. (Among them 
is a refutation of Ibn Sharshir, which may well have 
been a dialectical exposition of Zahirism, the loss of 
which at an early date is much to be regretted). 
But Ibn Dawiid’s chief claim to fame is the Kitab 
al-Zahra, his anthology of courtly love (translated 
variously as “Book of the flower” or ‘Book of 
Venus’). The Kitab al-Zahra, which purports to be 
an anthology, is however a precursor of the ‘‘Trobar- 
clus’”’ of the West: it is difficult fully to comprehend 
its composition, its deeper purposes, and its guiding 
inspiration. It is possible that the Kitab al-Zahra 
conceals the personal secret of Ibn Dawid. The 
following is as much as can be said with certainty, 
about a work which must be read between the lines, 
if one is to achieve any insight into the extremely 
complex personality of its author. The Zahra is made 
up of two parts: the first is a collection of love 
poetry, the second (MS Turin) is an anthology 
proper (different parts: panegyric, satire, drinking 
poetry, versification). The two parts together make 
up about fifty chapters, each containing a fairly 
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free selection of one hundred verses. Each chapter 
illustrates a maxim; these maxims are not of equal 
importance: they may concern fine points of literary 
style as well as more urgent matters and, perhaps, the 
most intimate details of the “secret” of love. The 
maxims are in rhyming prose—the elegant style of 
the jurist who had succeeded in delivering fatwas 
in this form. The logical arrangement of the first 
part is as follows: the first ten chapters are a kind 
of ethic of love (the hadith of ‘ishk gives the advice 
to put one’s trust in a physician rather than in the 
beloved). The ten chapters which follow depict the 
various consequences of passion and the misfortunes 
which befall lovers (calumniators, slanderers and 
“exile’). Next, in the following ten chapters, are 
enumerated the obstacles of a deeper or more per- 
manent nature which beset passion (suluww, ‘‘con- 
solation’’—a sort of interior movement which follows 
the “triumph” of the lover, separation with all its 
consequences). A further ten chapters (30 to 40) are 
devoted to situations which are reminiscent of the 
nasib; the lover and the lightning, the lover on the 
day of separation, the lover haunted by the memory 
of the beloved, etc. At the very end of the first part, 
the ethical values return to the foreground, in parti- 
cular that of the secret. The death of love is also 
dealt with. It will be obvious that everything in this 
work is problematical: it seems innocuous and 
soothing and yet it gave rise to passion and polemic. 
Its greatest originality was to have attempted to 
define a code of courtly behaviour independent of 
both religion and mysticism. This code seems to be 
based entirely on the principle: “He who loves, 
remains chaste, does not tell his love, and dies (or 
dies of it), dies as a martyr’. This hadith, transmitted 
on the authority of Dawid the father, sets two 
problems which long disturbed or annoyed Muslim 
moralists: al-nazar al-mubah (the lawfulness of 
glancing at young people or a “strange” woman) 
and kitman, the obligation to refrain from speaking 
of one’s love, even to the beloved himself. It was 
particularly among the Hanbalis that the reactions 
were strongest and opposition to Ibn Dawid’s ideas 
most bitter: a work like the Dkamm al-hawa of Ibn 
Djawzi contains a list of later re-wordings which have 
been proposed for the famous adith. Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya [q.v.] also inveighed against Ibn Dawid, 
doing his utmost to discredit him. On the other 
hand the Hanbalis, from al-Khara’iti (Brockelmann, 
S I, 250, the author of an [‘tilal al-kulub, Bursa, 
Ulu Cami 1535), attribute to the passions a sort of 
therapeutic action, based both on Islam and on 
common sense. It is true that, in his description of 
“courtly” love, Ibn Dawid did not admit that it 
could possess a providential therapeutic quality, 
and indulged neither in excessive systematization nor 
misplaced idealism. (He always refrained from 
confusing human passion and divine love; he attri- 
buted to love, and even to the memory of love, a 
theme dear to the nasib, causes which are predomi- 
nantly physical: the interaction of the “humours” 
on the thought and vice-versa). It is possible that 
he took this categorical attitude, discouraging both 
mysticism and human wisdom, in order to preserve 
intact the unimpaired character of ‘“‘courtly’’ love. 
Whether this attitude was dictated by his Zahirism, 
with its tendency to dispute the capabilities of the 
human reason, or by a negative mysticism based on 
malamatiyya, Ibn Dawid is regarded by such scholars 
as L. Massignon, A. R. Nykl and H. Ritter as one of 
the initiators of the doctrine of “courtly love’, both 
in its Western and in its Oriental manifestations. 
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IBN at-DAYA, AuMap B. YUsuF 8. IBRAHIM, 
Talanid historian. His father Yisuf was a foster- 
brother of the caliph al-Mu‘tasim and an adminis- 
trative assistant to Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. As such, 
Yisuf moved in the centre of intellectual life in 
Baghdad and Samarra and counted among his 
acquaintances many littérateurs and physicians. 
After the death of Ibn al-Mahdi in 224/839 (and, 
presumably, in consequence of it), he left Samarra 
for Damascus and, it seems, moved from there to 
Egypt where he thenceforth had his residence. 
Having connections with the ‘Abbasid government 
and with Ibn al-Mudabbir, Yisuf was under the 
suspicion of Ahmad b. Jilin, who imprisoned him 
but soon released him as the result of an intervention 
by his numerous friends. When Yisuf died, Ahmad 
b. Talan had his son Ahmad and the latter’s brother 
arrested, and his files confiscated and searched for 
evidence of espionage, but nothing incriminating was 
revealed and the two brothers were released imme- 
diately. Yasuf wrote a book of stories about his 
patron Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, which is certainly the 
source of the material on the subject transmitted 
in his name in the A ghani (for instance, A ghani®, i, 
253, 268, ii, 353, iii, 29, iv, 337, 361, vi, 22, ix, 148, 
173, xvi, 6, 249, etc.). Like his patron, he also wrote 
a book on cookery, and he seems to be meant by 
the Yasuf b. al-Daya mentioned in the Fihrist, 160, 
who published a collection of stories about Aba 
Nuw4s together with an anthology of his poetry. 
He probably provided much material for the works 
of his son Ahmad. His Akhbday al-atibba’, cited by 
Ibn Hawkal, i, 124-(cf. F..Gabrieli, in RSO, xxxvi 
(1961), 246), and, presumably, the source for al-Kifti 
and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a when they quote Yusuf b. 
Ibrahim, would seem to be a case in point. 

Ahmad b. Yisuf, known by preference as Ibn 
al-Daya “‘son of the wet nurse” (although this nick- 
name would seem to have been originally that of his 
father), belonged like his father to the class of govern- 
ment officials. A reasonable guess for the date of 
his birth would seem to be between 245-250/859-864, 
and he is said to have died between 330-340/941-951. 
Accurate details are lacking. He wrote a Biography 
of Ahmad b. Tilin, known from an abridgment in 
Ibn Sa‘id’s Mughrib (ed. K. Vollers, Berlin 1894, 
Semitistische Studien, i). It was also used in a similar 
biography of Ahmad b. Tilin, written in the 4th/ 
1oth century by a certain ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Balawi (ed. M. Kurd ‘Ali, Damascus 1358), who 
nevertheless criticized Ibn al-Daya’s work as con- 
fused and incomplete and not the work of a pro- 
fessional historian. Biographies of Khumarawayh 
and Harin, including those of Tilinid lieutenants, 
are listed by Yakut, Udaba?, ii, 157-60, as separate 
works, but they very likely belonged together with 
the biography of Ahmad b. Tilin, in the same way 
as Ibn al-Daya’s Husn al-‘ukba is listed and cited as 
a work distinct from his Kitab al-Mukafa?a, although 
it forms part of it. The Mukdfa’a (ed. Cairo 1914, 
1940, 1941) consists of three sections containing, 
respectively, stories about rewards for good deeds, 
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punishments for evil deeds, and timely escapes from 
difficult situations. The preserved text may not be 
complete (cf. F. Sayyid, in his edition of Ibn Djuldjul, 
Tabakat al-atibba?, Cairo 1955, 72, D. 43). Two other 
biographical works, on physicians and on astrono- 
mers/astrologers, are not preserved. In the field of 
science, he wrote a commentary on the Pseudo- 
Ptolemaic Centiloguium (al-Thamara), which, in 
addition to the Arabic original, is also preserved 
(partially?) in Greek translation (Cat. Codicum 
Astrol., ii, 74, iii, 11), as well as a lost Compendium 
of Logic, dedicated to the wazir ‘Ali b. ‘Isa. 

The Mukdfa?a and the fragments of the biography 
of Ibn Tiéliin show that Ibn al-Daya possessed a keen 
eye for the life around him and a good understanding 
of the nature of political leadership and all it involved. 
If he still felt any family animosity against Ibn 
Tilin, he never shows it. On the contrary, he dis- 
plays considerable admiration for Ibn Télin’s great 
gifts. Contemporary culture, in terms of language, 
customs, and the expectations and emotions of 
individuals, is brought close to us in his works. 
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IBN at-DAYBA‘, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH ‘ABD AL- 
RAuMAN B. SALI WaADJIH AL-DIN AL-SHAYBANI AL- 
ZaBiDi AL-SHAFI‘i, Arab historian and religious 
scholar, was born in 866/1461 in Zabid and died there 
in 944/1537. Older biographers call him Ibn al-Dayba‘, 
but al-Djirafi refers to him simply as al-Kadi al- 
Hafiz ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dayba‘. Dayba‘, said to 
mean ‘‘white’’ in Nubian, was the /akab of his remote 
ancestor ‘Ali b. Yisuf. 

Ibn al-Dayba‘, whose father died in India without 
having seen him, was brought up by his maternal 
grandfather in Zabid [q.v.], the centre of Shafi‘ite 
learning in Tihamat al-Yaman. He studied a little 
under this grandfather but more under his maternal 
uncle, the mufti of Zabid, who taught him various 
branches of mathematics as well as religious subjects. 
Ibn al-Dayba‘ also studied hadith in the town of 
Bayt al-Fakih [q.v.], which lies just north of Zabid. 
He made the Pilgrimage several times, the first, 
according to al-Sakhawi and al-Shawkani, in 883/1479 
{not 884 as in El’, ii, 369). In 897/1491 (not 896) he 
took lessons in the Hidjaz from the Egyptian Shafi‘ite 
al-Sakhawi [q.v.]; in a verse quoted by al-Sakhawi, 
Ibn al-Dayba‘ expressed the desire to become an 
tmam of the hadith, which he would recite at the feet 
of this master. 

Born about eight years after the capture of Aden 
from the last Rasilid by ‘Amir I b. Tahir, the inaugu- 
rator of the rule of the Tahirids (g.v.] in the Yaman, 
Ibn al-Dayba‘ lived nearly sixty years under this 
dynasty. His chief patron was the fourth and last 
of the Tahirids, al-Malik al-Zafir ‘Amir II b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab. At ‘Amir II’s request he wrote a history 
of the dynasty, al-‘Ikd al-bahir fi ta’rikh dawlat Bani 
Tahir, now lost. ‘Amir rewarded him with robes of 
honour, a palm-grove in Zabid, and the post of 
teacher of hadith in the great mosque, which ‘Amir 
had built. The most important surviving history by 
Ibn al-Dayba‘ is Bughyat al-mustafid fi akhbar madi- 
nat Zabid, which brings the story of the city down to 
901/1495-6 and which closes with the author’s auto- 
biography. A number of MSS of Bughyat al-mustafid 
are extant, but C. Th. Johannsen unfortunately 


Telied on the defective Copenhagen copy for his Latin 
translation, Historia Jemenae, Bonn 1828, with 
introduction and notes. Ibn al-Dayba‘ composed two 
supplements to his history of Zabid, al-Fag¢l al-mazid 
fi tarrikh Zabid and Kurrat al-‘uyin fi akhbar al- 
Yaman al-maymin, the second of which ends with 
924/1518, the year after ‘Amir II’s death and the 
almost total destruction of Tahirid power by Mam- 
liks from Egypt (Ibn al-Dayba‘ wrote a not entirely 
uncritical elegy of ‘Amir II). There is no indication 
that Ibn al-Dayba‘ recorded events which took place 
in Zabid during the last twenty years of his lifetime, 
the period when the Yaman was being made a pro- 
vince of the Ottoman empire. 

Another historical work by Ibn al-Dayba‘ is 
Ahsan al-sulik fi man waliya Zabid min al-mulik, 
a radjaz poem, not the best vehicle for writing history. 

Ibn al-Dayba‘ wrote a book on the merits (fada%l) 
of the Yaman and its people and at least two books 
on hadith, Taysir al-wusil and Tamyiz al-jayyib min 
al-khabith, which proved of benefit to students. Al- 
Shawkani (d. 1250/1834) found his fame still wide- 
spread in the Yaman. 
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(C. van ARENDONK-(G. RENTZ]) 

IBN DAYSAN [see paysAntyya]. 

IBN DHAKWAN, name of the members of a 
family of Cordova, the Bani Dhakwan, which 
produced several kadis. 

(1) The first was ‘Abd Allah b. Harthama b. 
Dhakwan b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abdis b. Dhakwan al- 
Umawi who, in 370/981, was appointed sa@hib al-radd 
{that is, his duty was to pronounce judgements on 
matters on which the ordinary kadis were in doubt); 
see Ibn al-Faradi, no. 722; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., iii, 145. 

(z) The most famous member of the family was 
the son of the above, Abu ’]-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Allah, who, after having been ka@di of Fahs al-Ballut, 
succeeded his father as sdékib al-radd and was 
appointed chief ka@di of Cordova in 4392/1001. 
Possessing excellent diplomatic qualities, and 
popular among both the Cordovans and the Berbers, 
he played an important political réle under al- 
Mansiar, whose close confidant and trusted adviser 
he was. After the death of the kadjib (392/1002), he 
tetained his post until 394/1004, then regained it 
from 395 to 401/1005-10. In 399/1009, he gave 
his sanction to the document drawn up by Ibn 
Burd [g.v.] to make ‘Abd al-Rahmin Sanchuelo 
[g.v.] the successor of Hisham II on the throne of the 
Umayyads. He also supported the succession to the 
caliphate of al-Mahdi (399/1009). Exiled for a time to 
Almeria and to Oran, he soon regained his office 
under Hisham II, who returned to the throne in 
400/toro. It was he who, in 403/1013, asked for 
aman from the Berbers who were investing the 
capital. He died in 22 Radjab 413/21 October 1022, 
and his funeral eulogy was made by Ibn Shuhayd {¢.v.). 

Bibliography: bn Bassam, Dhakkira, i/1, 

224; Ibn Khakan, Matmah, 19-20; Ibn Bashkuwal, 

Sila, no, 63; Dabbi, Bughya, 174; Ibn Sa‘id, 

Mughrib, 210-1; Nubahi, Markaba, 84-7 and 

index; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdal, index; Makkari, 

Analectes, index; E. Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 
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Mus., index; Ch. Pellat, Ibn Shuhayd, ‘Amman 
[1966], 41; idem, Diwan Ibn Shuhayd, 23-5; 
F. Bustani, Da@ivat al-ma‘arif, ii, 82-3. 

(3) Aba: Hatim Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, brother 
of the above, was mushdwar and kagi of Firrish, 
then also Rag@i of Cordova and in charge of the 
mazalim-court. He died in 414/1023. See Ibn al- 
Faradi, no. 1673; Nubahi, Markaba, 86, 87; Ibn al- 
Khatib, A ‘md, 49; Dozy, Hist. des Mus. d’Esp., iii, 209. 

(4) Abii Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad, son of the 
chief kad (2), was renowned for his virtue, his 
learning and his honesty. He was appointed vizier 
during the reign of Yahya b. ‘Ali [see HamMMOpmps], 
became kadi of Cordova in 430/1039 and died on 
3 Rabi‘ I 435/10 October 1043. See Ibn Bassam, i/2, 
15; Ibn Bashkuwal, 34; Nubahi, 84; Ibn Sa‘id, 
Mughrib, 70; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal, 56. 

Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad and Abd ‘Ali al-Hasan, 
sons of Abi Hatim (3), are also mentioned but 
played a less important réle than the above. See in 
particular Ibn Bassam, iv/1, 28; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 
160. (Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN DIHYA [= Dauya], ‘UMAR B. AL-HAsAN 
AL-KaLBi, also known under the name of IBN AL- 
Dyumayyi, Andalusian poet, philologist, and 
traditionist, born probably in Valencia, in the 
middle of the 6th/12th century (the year of his birth 
is variously given as 544, 546, 547 or 548). His kunya 
was Abu ’l-Fadl but he preferred to call himself 
Abu ’l-Khattab and this is what he is generally 
called. In some sources he appears with the lakab 
Madjd al-Din, but he used that of Dhu ’l-nasabayn 
(he who has two [illustrious] origins), since he claimed 
descent through his father from Dihya b. Khalifa 
(q.v.] and through his mother from al-Husayn b. 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Other kunyas of his are known, 
which are hardly ever used, and various other nisbas: 
al-Dani (from Denia), al-Balansi, al-Sabti, al-Andalusi. 

While still very young he began his journeys in 
search of learning, particularly in philology and 
hadith, visited various towns in al-Andalus and the 
Maghrib and met famous teachers, among those in 
Andalusia being Ibn Bashkuwal, Ibn Khayr and 
Ibn Mada? [¢q.v]. He twice filled the office of kad 
of Denia, which he was obliged to give up after 
being denounced for passing a sentence of extreme 
cruelty. After living for some time in North Africa 
—in 5095/1198 he was expounding in Tunis the 
Sahih of Muslim—he undertook the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and on the way stayed in Egypt, to which 
he was to return later. He next visited Syria, ‘Irak 
and Persia, and went as far as Nisabir in his eagerness 
to collect traditions and to meet the most famous 
masters in this subject. In 604/1207, when he was at 
Arbela, where the feast of the birth of the Prophet 
was being celebrated with much ceremony, he wrote 
a work for the occasion entitled Kitab al-Tanwir 
fi mawlid al-siradj al-munir, which ended in a long 
poem in praise of the amir Muzaffar al-Din al-Malik 
al-Mu‘azzam, who rewarded him with a payment of 
a thousand dinars. On his return to Egypt, the 
Ayyiabid al-Malik al-‘Adil appointed him tutor to 
his son; when the latter succeeded his father, under 
the title of al-Malik al-Kamil, he founded the 
Dar al-hadith and appointed Ibn Dihya as director 
of it; but towards the end of his life (he died in 633/ 
1235) he was dismissed by the sultan—one source 
even states that he was flogged and paraded in 
disgrace through the streets of the city—who 
appointed in his place the poet’s brother, Abi 
‘Uthman, who survived him for only a short time 
(d. 634/1237). 
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The judgements of his contemporaries on Ibn 
Dihya’s character and work are contradictory. 
Whereas the Andalusians in general praise him 
highly and refer to his great learning, the Eastern 
critics regard him as a charlatan because of his false 
claim to an illustrious genealogy, as a plagiarist 
(Ibn Khallikan states that the poem dedicated to 
Muzaffar al-Din was written by Ibn MamméAti), or 
as a liar (which various sources consider to have 
been the reason for his expulsion from the Dadar 
al-hadith al-Kamiliyya). The titles are known of 
about twenty of his works, of various types, the 
majority of which have not survived. There have 
recently appeared two editions of the work for 
which he is chiefly known, al-Mufrib fi ash“ar ahl 
al-Maghrib, a vast anthology of Arabic poets of the 
West, compiled in Egypt and dedicated to his royal 
patron al-Malik al-Kamil. The remainder of his 
surviving work is so far unpublished. 

Bibliography: In addition to that given in 

Brockelmann, I, 310-2, S I, 544-5, see the study 

by M. Ghazi, Ibn Dihya fi 'l-Mufrib, in RIEM, 

i (1953), 261-74, Sp. tr., tbid, 172-90, and the 

long introduction to the Egyptian edition of the 

Mujrib published by I. al-Ibyari, H. ‘Abd al- 

Madjid, and A. Ahmad Badawi, Cairo 1954. 

Another edition of the same work was published 

in the same year, at Khartoum, by Mustafa 

‘Awad. (F. DE La GRANJA) 

IBN DINAR [see ‘isA B. DINAR; MALIK B. DINAR; 
MUHAMMAD B. DINAR; YAZID B. DINAR]. 

IBN DIRHAM, Dya‘p, heretic, was a native of 
Khurasan but spent most of his life at Damascus; 
he was imprisoned and then put to death, on the 
orders of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik [g.v.], by Khalid 
al-Kasri {g.v.] on the day of the Feast of Sacrifices 
as a substitute for the ritual sacrifice of a sheep; the 
sources vary on the place and date of his execution: 
Kifa or WaAsit, 124/742 or 125/743. Very few facts 
are known on the doctrinal position of Dja‘d b. 
Dirham; it is, however, clear that anti-Marwanid 
political propaganda and theological propaganda 
directed against the Mu‘tazilis (whom their enemies 
wished to accuse not only of having non-Muslim 
ideologies but also of being influenced by the 
heretics of the early period of Islam) were in part 
the reason for the accusations directed at him 
during five centuries, from al-Darimi to Ibn Tay- 
miyya: he was accused of having advanced the 
doctrines, later specifically associated with the 
Mustazilis, of the created Kur?4n and of free will, 
errors which he was said to have led Marwan b. 
Muhammad to hold; of having professed a radical 
doctrine of denial of the Divine attributes (ta‘fil, of 
which the Mu‘tazilis were also accused), whence 
probably the saying attributed to him by Khalid: 
“God did not speak to Moses, nor take Abraham 
as His friend’; he is described as a dahri and 
appears prominently in the list of zindiks in the 
Fihrist; according to some verses quoted by al- 
Mutahhar al-Makdisi, the followers of Dja‘d’s 
religion, beardless men (a characteristic borrowed 
from the portrait of the Manichean ‘‘Elect”’), accuse 
the Prophet of lying and deny the resurrection. He 
is also associated with Djahm b. Safw4n [q.v.]; it is 
certain, however, that the latter did not profess the 
doctrine of free will. Without casting doubt on the 
authenticity of the majority of these statements, the 
co-ordination of which is, however, difficult, it should 
nevertheless be noted that there is no mention at 
all of Dja‘d b. Dirham in sources as important as the 
Ta°rikh of al-Tabari (where he appears, Annales, i, 
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1396, sub anno 102, only.as the author of an entirely 
conventional lament), the K. al-Intisdr of al-Khayyat, 
the Makdlat al-Islamiyyin of al-Ash‘ari, and al- 
Shark wa ’l-ibdna (“Profession of faith’’) of Ibu Batta. 
Bibliography: The earliest source at present 
known is the K. al-Radd ‘ala 'l-djahmiyya of 

‘Uthman al-Darimi (d. 282/895), ed. G. Vitestam, 

Leiden 1960, p. 4, lines 7-16, which gives, on the 

authority of a chain of transmitters, the version 

of the doctrine and the death of Ibn Dirham 
which was, in its essentials, repeated in the 

Fihrist and many later texts. See the details in 

the study by G. Vajda, Les zindigs en pays 

@Islam, in RSO, xvii (1937), 179[7]-181[9]; see 

also S. Pines, Bettrdge zur islamischen Atomenlehre, 

Berlin 1936, 124, n. 3; A.S. Tritton, Muslim theol- 

ogy, London 1947, 54 f.; Zirikli, A‘lam’, ii, 114; 

J. Bouman, Le conflit autour du Coran ..., 

Amsterdam 1959, 3-4; H. Laoust, Les schismes 

dans I’Islam, Paris 1965, 48, n. 48; R. M. Frank, 

in Le Muséon, Ixxviii (1965), 396, n. 5-6; M. Allard, 

Le probléme des attributs divins dans la doctrine 

@al-ASari, Beirut 1966, 154,n.1. (G. Vaya) 

IBN at-DJADD, name of the members of a 
family (Banu ‘!l-Djadd) famous and influential in 
Muslim Spain during the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries, 
the origin of which, according to Ibn Taghribirdi 
(vi, 112), goes back to a certain al-Farah b. al-Djadd 
al-Fihri. They were established at Seville and 
Niebla, where they possessed vast territories. Four 
important members of this family are mentioned: 

I.—Abu ’!-Hasan (or al-Husayn) Yusuf b. Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Djadd (Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, i/z, 109 ff.; 
Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 340; Ibn Fad! Allah al-‘Umari, 
Mas4lik al-absaér, ms. Dar al-Kutub, Cairo. no. 431). 
He had literary ability, but his passion for wine and 
his frivolity prevented him from reaching the heights 
he deserved. For some time he was a secretary 
(Ratib), in the service of Ibn ‘Ammar [.v.], during 
the brief period in which the latter reigned in Murcia. 

II,—Of greater importance was his cousin and con- 
temporary Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Djadd. He was one of the best representatives 
of the family and one of the authorities of his time 
on hadith, fikh, literature and genealogy. Yazid 
al-Radi, the son of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad, made 
him his waziy when he was appointed governor of 
Algeciras by his father, and took him with him when 
he went to govern Ronda; Ibn al-Djadd remained 
with Yazid till the latter’s death at the hands of the 
Almoravids, in 484/1091 (Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, apud 
De Abbadidis, ii, 75; ed. Monés, ii, 71). He then retired 
to Seville; the inhabitants of Niebla then offered 
him the office of jurisconsult (kkuttat al-shura) of 
the town, which he accepted without enthusiasm, 
keeping his position till Yisuf b. Tashfin made him 
katib in the chancellery. He was still holding this 
office when he died at Marrakush in 515/1121 (Ibn 
Bashkuwal, Sila, no. 1149; Ibn Khakan, Kalaid, 
Cairo 1283, 109 ff.; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 341-2; 
al-Marrakushi, Mu‘djib, Cairo 1949, 173; Ibn Dihya, 
Mufrib, Cairo 1954, 190-2; Ibn Bassim, Dhakhira, 
ms. Baghdad, ii, fols. 185-213). Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn 
al-Djadd is an excellent prose writer, his style being 
on a level with that of the eminent Auttab of the time 
(Muh. b. Abi ’l-Khisal and his brother Abii Marw4n, 
Abi Bakr Ibn al-Kabturnu, etc.), which marks the 
apogee of prose writing in Muslim Spain. 

III.—A third member of the family is Aba ‘Amir 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Djadd, who was a 
grammarian of repute. He was arrested and executed 
by the agents of the Almohads in 550/1155, although 


he had taken no part in politics (Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 
i, 342-3; al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 468; al-Suyiti, 
Bughya, 275). 

IV.—The fourth and last representative of the 
family to be mentioned is Aba Bakr Muh. b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yahya b. al-Farah b. al-Djadd. the most 
famous in the history of the family. Ibn al-Abbar 
dedicates a long article to him in the Takmila 
(no. 825). Born at Niebla in Rabi‘ I 496/December 
1102, he studied under the best teachers of the time, 
such as Ibn Rushd and Abia Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
The former advised him not to limit himself to the 
study of grammar, literature and hadith, but to study 
fikh and usual; he showed a special aptitude for these 
subjects and was not long in becoming the favourite 
pupil of Ibn Rushd. About 521/1127 he became a 
jurisconsult in Seville, and continued in this high 
office for 65 years, till his death in Shawwal 586/ 
Nov. 1190, at the age of ninety. Abii Yisuf Ya‘kib 
al-Manstir (580-95/1184-98) had a profound venera- 
tion for him, perhaps because he had undergone a 
certain amount of injustice in the reign of his pre- 
decessor, Abii Ya‘ktib Yisuf (558-80/1162/84). During 
the troubled years which preceded the unfortunate 
campaign against Santarem (580/1184), he was among 
the Niebla dignitaries who were arrested and im- 
prisoned (cf. A. Huici Miranda, Hist. pol. del imperio 
almohade, i, 255-309). He spent his whole life as a 
fakih and teacher. He has left no written work, but 
his position allowed him to increase his fortune; 
he was in fact the head of his native town of Niebla. 

Bibliography: in addition to the sources 

quoted in the article: Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 243; 

Ibn Farhiin, Dibédj, 302; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 

Cairo 1350, iv, 286; Safadi, Wdafi, photocopy 

Dar al-kutub, Cairo, iii/1, fol. 58; Makkari, 

Analectes, i, 563; M. A. Makki, Watha tk djadida 

‘an ‘Sasr al-Murdbitin, in RIEI Madrid, vii-viii, 

116, 182-6; E. Térés, Linajes drabes en al-Andalus, 

in al-Andalus, xxii/1 (1957), 55, 111, xxiv/2, 337-76. 

(H. Mongs) 

IBN DJA‘FAR, Aso DyjAsrrR MUHAMMAD B 
Dya‘FaR AL-Azkawi, Ibadi scholar of ‘Uméan, 
d. 281/894. He was the author of an important work 
of fikh entitled Kitab al-Djami* and usually known 
as Diamis Ibn Djafar to distinguish it from the other 
Ibadi works with the same title. This work is still 
unpublished; there are several manuscripts of it in 
the Mzab, the earliest of them dated 914/1508. Ibn 
Dja‘far also took part in the political events of his 
time as supporter of the imam al-Salt b. Malik. 

Bibliography: A. de C. Motylinski, Biblio- 
graphie du Mzab, in Bulletin de Correspondance 

Africaine, iii (1885), 18, no. 16; ‘Abd Allah b. 

Humayd al-Salimi, al-Lum‘a al-murdiya, printed 

in a collection entitled Madjmi* sittat kutub, 

Algiers n.d. [1326?], 210, 211; Z. Smogorzewski, 

in RO, vi (1929), 7; J. Schacht, Bibliothéques et 

manuscrits abadites, in R.Afr., c/446-9 (1956), 381, 

no. 17. (T. Lewicxt) 

IBN DJAHIR [see pjanir, Bana]. 

IBN aL-DJAHM [see SALI B. AL-DJAHM; MUHAM- 
MAD B. AL-DJAHM]. 

IBN DJAMA‘A, name of a distinguished Shafi‘i 
family of the Mamlik period, in Syria and Egypt, 
which produced a number of able jurists, notably 
Badr al-Din Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Djama‘a (639-733/1241-1333), his son ‘Izz al-Din 
“Abd al-‘Aziz (694-767/1294-1366), and his grandson 
Burhan al-Din Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahim 
(725-790/1325-1388). 

Originally from Hamat, in northern Syria, the 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE Band DyaMA‘a 
Sa‘d Allah Ibn Djama‘a 


(Hamat Branch) 


Abi Bakr 
| (Jerusalem Branch) 
Ishak 
t ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Abi Bakr (a. 741) 
Mahmid 


Ibrahim (d. 764) 


‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (694-767) 


Ibrahim (596-675) 
(Cairo Branch) 


Badr al-Din Muhammad (639-733) 


‘Abd al-Rahim 


£Ali (d. 802) (d. Po 
Isma ‘il ‘Abd al- Zaynab ‘Umar Abi Bakr Burhan al-Din 
(710-776) Rahman (728-803) Ibrahim 
(725-790) 
Muhammad Sara (d. 855) ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
(d. 840) (749-819) Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Rahim (b. 777) ‘Abd Allah (780-865) 
Misa (845-916) Ibrahim (d. 872) 
Isma‘il Ahmad (d. 889) Muhammad (b. 833) 
Muhammad (d. 897) Ibrahim (870-948) 
Bani Djama‘a traced their descent to the North Bibliography: Brockelmann, index, s.v. 


Arab tribe of Kinana. The first member of the family 
to gain a modest reputation for Islamic learning was 
Burhan al-Din Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. Sa‘d Allah 
(596-675/1200-1277), who studied jurisprudence 
(fikh) and tradition (hadith) in Damascus, lectured 
in his native Hamat and elsewhere, and died in 
Jerusalem shortly after he had gone to settle there. 
The distinguished career of his son Badr al-Din 
Muhammad, who rose to become three times Shafi‘i 
chief kadi of Egypt, and twice of Damascus, made 
the fortunes of the family and established it among 
the leading religio-judicial ‘dynasties’? of the 
Mamlik empire. Badr al-Din Muhammad was the 
author of numerous works, of which the most 
important is a book on constitutional law: Takrir 
al-ahkam fi tadbir ahl al-Islam (ed. and German trans 
by H. Kofler in Islamica, vi (1934), vii (1935), 
Schlussheft (1938)). The position of Khafib of the 
Aks& mosque in Jerusalem, which he held before 
becoming chief kadt of Egypt in 690/1291, remained 
in the family until certainly the early roth/16th cen- 
tury; it continued as the preserve of the descendants 
of Muhammad’s brother ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Ibn Djama- 
‘a, who formed the Jerusalem branch of the Bani 
DjamAa‘a. As for the descendants of Muhammad they 
came to form the Cairo branch of the family, which 
produced the distinguished ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Aziz and Burhan al-Din Ibrahim. The former, 
after holding the position of intendant of the 
treasury (wakil bayt al-mal) of Egypt for eleven 
years, was appointed Shafi‘i chief kagi of Egypt in 
738/1340, and remained in this position, with one 
brief interruption, for 25 years, retiring shortly 
before his death. His nephew Ibrahim, after him, was 
twice chief kadi of Egypt, and died as chief kadi 
of Damascus. Between 690-784/1291-1383, the three 
Ibn Djama‘a mentioned held the office of chief 
kadi of Egypt—the chief judicial position in the 
realm—for a total of 61 out of 92 years. 

The fortunes of the Bani Djama‘a declined after 
the death of Burhan al-Din Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahim, the family nevertheless maintaining a 
traditional importance in Jerusalem. After the 
Ottoman conquest the name of the family appears 
to have been forgotten. 


Gama‘a; K. S. Salibi, The Banu Jamd‘a; a dynasty 
of Shafiite jurists in the Mamluk period, in Stud. 
Isl., ix (1958), 97-109 (with full references to 
sources). (K. S. Saursr) 
IBN DJAMI‘, Asu ’L-KAsmm IsmA‘ix, famous 
singer and musician of Mecca. Of noble origin, 
he belonged to the clan of Sahm, one of the principal 
branches of the tribe of Kuraysh. A handsome man, 
well-versed in jurisprudence, hadith and the Kur4n, 
he had won the admiration of the kagi Abi: Yasuf 
until the latter discovered that he was a singer. He 
was the pupil of Yahya al-Makki and of his father-in- 
law Siyyat, with whom he went to Baghdad. Some 
time afterwards, he was expelled from there by al- 
Mahdi in order to separate him from his sons Hariin 
and al-Hadi. He returned to Mecca, where he squan- 
dered his fortune on his two passions: gaming and 
dogs. After al-Mahdi’s death, he returned to Baghdad 
and became, during the reign of al-Rashid, the 
leader of a rival group to that of his former friend, 
Ibrahim al-Mawsili. With his tender, sensitive, 
stirring and expressive character, possessing a voice 
vibrant with emotion, Ibn Djaimi‘ embodied the 
typical image of a romantic musician of the period. 
The flautist Barsawma said: ‘‘Ibrahim al-Mawsili is 
like an orchard in which the sweet and the sour grow 
side by side ... Ibn Djami‘ is like a pot of honey all 
of which is delicious’. 
Bibliography: A ghani, vi, 69-92; ‘Ikd, iii, 179; 
Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, v, 324-6; Caussin de 
Perceval, Notices anecdotiques ..., Paris 1874 
(= JA, 1873); H. G. Farmer, History of Arabian 
Music, 115-6, (A. SHILOAH) 
IBN DJAMIS (or Dyumay‘), ABU ’L-MAKARIM 
(ABu ’L-SASHA?IR) Hisat ALLAH (Nathaniel) B. 
Zayn (al-Din) 8. Hasan 8. IFrRA?iM B. Ya‘KUB B. 
IsMA‘ix, Jewish physician who received the 
honorific titles of Shams al-ri’asa and Ustadh 
zamanih, Born at Fustat, he was the disciple of 
Ibn al-‘Aynzarbi (d. 548/1153), entered the service 
of Saladin, and died in 594/1198. One of his pupils 
was Ibn Abi ’l-Bayan al-Isra°ili (d. ca. 634/1236) 
and he became famous for having prevented a person 
in a cataleptic fit from being buried alive. He was 
the author of several works: (1) al-Irshad li-masdalib 
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al-anfus wa ’l-asdj@d, a compendium of medicine 
which he dedicated to al-Baysani, the vizier of 
Saladin, and which was completed by his son Abi 
Fahir Isma%l; it consists of four parts and deals 
with simple and compound medicines, with dietetics, 
hygiene, therapeutics, etc. (for manuscripts see 
Brockelmann). (2) al-Makntn fi tankih al-Kantn, a 
commentary on Avicenna. He wrote also a certain 
number of risdlas of minor importance, on the 
description of Alexandria, on what to do when no 
physician is available, on the lemon and its sorbets, on 
rhubarb, etc. One of his treatises was used by Ibn 
al-Baytar [¢.v.] and was translated into Latin by 
Alpagus. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 112; 
Brockelmann, I, 489, SI, 892; Sarton, Introduction, 
ti, 432; Wiistenfeld, Arabische Aerzte, 183; Leclerc, 
Médecine arabe, ii, 53-5; Steinschneider, Arabische 
Literatur der Juden, 178-81; Meyerhof, Notes, in 
Isis, xii (1929), 123. (J. VERNET) 
IBN DJANAH, Asu ’L-WaLip Marwan (Hebrew 

name Y6nah, Latin name Marinus [?]), Jewish 
physician and philologist, born at Cordova 
circa 380/990, died at Saragossa about fifty years 
later. His very important works, written in Arabic, 
as a grammarian and lexicographer of the Hebrew 
language do not concern us here. $a‘id b. Ahmad 
Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi (whose notice was reproduced 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a), however, praises him as a 
logician and the author of an epitome of pharmaco- 
logy, which is mentioned also by Ibn al-Baytar. 

Bibliography: The study by S. Munk (who 
had correctly deduced the source of Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a), Notice sur Abow’l-Walid Merwan Ibn 
Djanah, in JA, 1850 {also as a separate volume, 
Paris 1851), remains basic; Ibn Sa‘id, Tabakat 
al-umam, ed. L. Cheikho, 89 (Cairo ed., 135), tr. 
R. Blachére as Livre des Catégories des nations, 
Paris 1935, 158 f.; Eng. tr. J. Finkel, in JOR, n.s. 
xviii (1927-8), 45 ff.; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyin 
al-anba? ...,ii, 50 (tr. H. Jahier and A. Noureddine, 
Algiers 1377/1958, 48 f.); M. Steinschneider, Arab. 
Lit. Jud., § 81, 122-5; M. Zobel, in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, vi, cols. 84-91; S. W. Baron, A social and 
religious history of the Jews*, vii, 24-6, 229. 

(G. Vaypa) 

IBN at-DJARRAH, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH Mu- 
HAMMAD B. DAwtp B. AL-DjaRRAH, secretary of 
state of the ‘Abbasid caliphs and uncle of the 
famous vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Is4 [g.v.]. He belonged to a 
family of Iranian origin which had formerly been 
converted to Christianity and then embraced Islam. 
His father Dawid had been secretary under al-Muta- 
wakkil and he himself began his career in government 
service during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tadid and the 
vizierate of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman, whose 
son-in-law he became. He was director of taxes for 
the eastern provinces and accompanied the vizier to 
the Djibal in 285/898; on his return from this expe- 
dition, he succeeded in getting his section (which 
until then had been attached to the office of the 
Palace directed by Ahmad Ibn al-Furat) formed into 
an independent department. This promotion enabled 
him, during the last years of the caliphate, to defend 
with varying degrees of success, against the firmly 
Shifi brothers the Banu ’l-Furat, the Sunni secre- 
taries or governors whose accounts had been sub- 
mitted to strict inspection. 

He retained this office under al-Muktafi, then 
became secretary of the army, occupying this post 
when, in 294/906, the Pilgrim caravan was attacked 
by the Karmatis. 


Muhammad b. Dawid, who on the death of al- 
Muktafi had supported the succession of Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz [qg.v.], was some months afterwards one of the 
promoters of the conspiracy to depose the young 
al-Muktadir, and for twenty-four hours he held the 
office of vizier to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (who was later 
known as the “caliph of one day’’). After managing 
for a time to avoid the pursuit of his old enemy, Ibn 
al-FurAt [¢.v.], who had become vizier when al-Mukta- 
dir returned to the throne, Muhammad b. Dawid was 
finally captured and executed in 296/908. 

An administrator whose competence was uni- 
versally recognized, he was also a highly esteemed 
man of letters, the author of a poetic anthology, the 
K. al-Waraka (published in Cairo in 1953), as well as 
a Book of viziers, of which only a few fragments 
survive. 

Bibliography: Vizirat, index 
(bibl., at p. 372, n. 3). (D. SourDEL) 
IBN DJARRAH [see DJARRAHIDS]. 

IBN a.-DJASSAS, “the plasterer’s son”, the 
by-name of at least two persons who should be 
distinguished: 

I.—Asvt Ya‘xis IsHAx B. SAMMAR AL-KOFI, who 
handed down poetry and was very closely connected 
with the ‘Abbasid prince ‘Isa b. Misa [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: Yakit, Udaba?, 
(= Irshad, ii, 232). 

II.—Asd ‘Asp ALLAH Husayn (or Hasan) B. 
‘App ALLAH B. AL-Dyassis at-DjawnHari, a 
celebrated jeweller and financier of the ‘Abbasid 
period. Originally a broker in attendance on the 
harem of the Tilinid Khumarawayh [9.v.], he seems 
to have owed the start of his fortune to a necklace; 
when he was ordered to reduce the bulk of the pearls 
in it, he merely replaced them by smaller ones, 
and the difference in value won him a considerable 
profit. When instructed by his master to negotiate 
the marriage of his daughter Katr al-nada to 
Mu‘tadid’s son, he himself brought the girl to 
Baghdad in 280/893—incidentally she became the 
caliph’s wife—and settled in the ‘Abbasid capital. 
Having taken Katr al-nada’s jewels into his keeping, 
he retained them after her death, which occurred a 
few years later, and his fortune was correspondingly 
augmented. In 296/908 he was arrested and fined for 
giving refuge to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [q.v.], but the finan- 
cial difficulties of al-Muktadir soon involved him 
in more serious straits; in 302/914-5, he was again 
arrested, his palace, situated in the Sik Yahya, and 
his other possessions, which had reached a fabulous 
total value (several million dindrs), were confiscated, 
but he managed to safeguard part of his fortune and 
lived the rest of his life in comfort. He died in 315/ 
927-8. 

However, it was not his vast wealth and the un- 
usual luxury in which he lived that have primarily 
brought this man to the notice of posterity; his fame 
in fact rests mainly on a series of anecdotes of which 
he is the hero and which present him as a feeble- 
witted fellow given to absurd and ridiculous obser- 
vations; such characteristics certainly do not tally 
with his real personality and, insofar as these repar- 
tees are authentic, they were probably dictated by 
the desire of Ibn al-Diassas, a particularly wily 
individual, to protect his fortune by passing himself 
off as an inoffensive creature. Certain anecdotes 
connected with his name are also attributed to other 
personages, but the essential point is to note this 
curious occurrence of his name among a class of 
jesters, in which financiers would hardly seem to 
belong. 


D. Sourdel, 
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IBN aL-DJAWZI, ‘Aso aL-RAHMAN B. ‘SALI 

B. MUHAMMAD ABU ’L-FARASH B. AL-DjawzZi, juris- 
consult, traditionist, historianand preacher, 
was one of the most famous Hanbalis of Baghdad, 
where he was born in 5310/1126 and died in 597/1200 
after a life of great intellectual, religious and political 
activity. He belonged to a fairly wealthy family and 
‘received a very thorough education. 

Among his chief teachers (cf. Dhayl, i, 401) were 
some of the most famous ‘ulama? of his time: Ibn 
al-Zaghini (d. 527/1133), Abi’ Bakr al-Dinawari (d. 
532/1137-8), Aba Mansiar al-Djawaliki (d. 539/ 
{£144-5), who introduced him to adab, Abu ’1-Fadl 
b. al-Nasir (d. 550/1155), Abii Hakim al-Nahrawani 
(d. 556/1161) and Abi Ya‘ld the younger (d. 558/ 
1163; grandson of the kédi, Aba Ya‘la b. al-Farra’). 

In addition to his direct teachers, Ibn al-Djawzi 
was rouch influenced by three men whom he did not 
know personally but whose work he admired and 
often made use of: the Shafi‘i Ash‘ari Aba Nu‘aym 
al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038-9), the author of the Hilyat 
al-awliya>, the historian and traditionist al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1070-1), a Hanbali who had 
changed to Shafi‘ism, and the Hanbali Ibn ‘Akil 
(d. 513/1119-20), whom he followed in the majority 
of his works while at the same time criticizing or 
refuting his ideas (Dhayl, i, 414). Ibn al-Djawzi had 
only a slight knowledge of kalam, of which he was 
a severe critic. 

Ibn al-Djawzi began his career in the reign of the 
caliph al-Muktafi (530-55/1136-60), mainly thanks to 
the patronage of the Hanbali vizier Ibn Hubayra, 
whom the caliph al-Mustandjid (555-66/1160-70) 
retained in office until his death in 560/1165. 

He began his teaching career as assistant to his 
teacher Abii Hakim al-Nahrawani, who taught 
Sikh in his madrasa at Bab al-Azadj and, in the year 
of his death, in a madrasa built for him at the Ma?mia- 
niyya. On Nahrawani’s death, in 556/1161, soon after 
the accession of al-Mustandjid, Ibn al-Djawzi 
succeeded him as master of these two colleges 
(Dhayl, i, 404). 

It was during the reign of al-Muktafi, however, 
with the encouragement of Ibn Hubayra, whose 
policy for the restoration of the caliphate and for a 
Sunni revival he supported, that Ibn al-Djiawzi began 
his career as a preacher (wa‘iz), holding each Friday 
a session of wa‘g in Ibn Hubayra’s own house 
(Dhayl, i, 402). The caliph al-Mustandjid, during 
whose reign there occurred Nir al-Din’s {g.v.] three 
interventions against the Fatimids of Egypt, in 559, 
562 and 564, authorized Ibn al-Djawzi to preach 
sermons in the Palace mosque—sermons in which the 
famous preacher ( Dkayl, i, 403) vigorously defended 
the Sunna and criticized, not only all those whom he 
considered to be schismatics, but also the fukaha? 
who were too blindly attached to their own madhhabs. 

It was during the reign of al-Mustadi? (566- 
74/1171-9), who moreover did a great deal for the 
development of Hanbalism, that Ibn al-Djawzi, as 
much through his activity in the university as 
through his preaching, became one of the most 


influential persons in Baghdad. At the beginning of 
5§67/1171-2, when Salah al-Din al-Ayyibi (d. 589/1193) 
re-established the ‘Abbasid kkufba in Cairo, Ibn 
al-Djawzi celebrated this event by a work which he 
presented to the caliph: the Kitab al-Nasr ‘ala Misr 
{ Dhayl, i, 404). He wrote also, at a date which is not 
known, another work to the glory of this caliph: 
al-Misbah al-mudi? fi dawlat al-Mustadi? (Dhayl, 
i, 420). 

On 10 Muharram 568/1 September 1172—the day 
of al-‘ashiira?>—he preached a popular sermon of 
exhortation to a very large crowd; in the same year 
he was authorized by the caliph to preach in his 
presence a series of sermons at the Badr gate ( Dhayl, 
i, 404-5). The year 569 was also one in which he 
preached many sermons, and in 570 both his teaching 
and his sermons continued to be received enthusiast- 
ically; he taught in two new madrasas and the caliph 
had a dais (dakka) constructed for him in the Palace 
mosque. In 571, the caliph conferred on him virtually 
inquisitorial powers: Ibn al-Djawzi then encouraged 
his hearers to denounce to him all those who, by their 
words or their attitude, impugned the reputation of 
the Companions—a measure aimed directly at the 
Shi‘ism which still flourished in Baghdad (Dhayl, 
i, 407). In 572, during Ramadan, he preached in 
addition sermons in the mosque of al-Mansir and, 
in the caliph’s presence, in the house of Zahir al-Din, 
the sahib al-makhzin ( Dhayl, i, 407-8). Again in 573 
he preached many sermons. 

The year 574/1178-9 marked the zenith of Ibn 
al-Djawzi’s career at Baghdad. He was then directing 
five madrasas and had already written more than 
one hundred and fifty works; he enjoyed excellent 
relations with al-Mustadi?, and with the vizier, the 
$ahib al-makhzin and the chief ‘ulama@. Under his 
influence, Hanbalism enjoyed great popular prestige 
in Baghdad; in 574 the caliph had an inscription 
engraved on the tomb of Ibn Hanbal, on whom he 
bestowed the title of imam (Bidaya, xii, 300), and 
erected a dakka for the Hanbali jurisconsult Ibn al- 
Muna in the mosque of al-Mansir (Dhayl, i, 409). 
But the supporters of the other madhahib complained, 
seeing this act as the result of Ibn al-Djawzi’s influ- 
ence over the caliph and the latter’s growing sym- 
pathy with Hanbalism. In addition troubles broke 
out between Sunnis and Shi‘is (Biddya, xiii, 300-1). 

During the caliphate of al-Nasir (575-622/1179- 
1225), who gave a new turn to the policy of the cali- 
phate but who had many Hanbalis in his entourage 
or in his service, Ibn al-Djawzi, though by now old 
and less active, did not disappear from the political 
scene. He had, in particular, the support of the 
Hanbali vizier Abu ’] Muzaffar b. Yimus (d. 593/1197), 
who also had been a pupil of Abi: Hakim al-Nahra- 
wani. He seems to have taken an active part in the 
condemnation of the shaykk Rukn al-Din b. ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djili (d. 561/1166), who was accused of 
harbouring in his madrasa suspect books of philosophy 
and of zandaka, in particular the Rasa1l of the 
Ikhwan al-safa? (Dhayl, i, 425-6). The Diiliyya 
madrasa was taken away from Rukn al-Din and given 
to Ibn al-Djawizi. 

The dismissal and arrest of the vizier Ibn Yanus 
and the appointment to the vizierate of the Shi‘i Ibn 
al-Kassab in 590/1194 marked the beginning of 
disgrace for Ibn al-Djawzi, who had written, it is 
not known precisely when, a refutation of al-Nasir’s 
policy. In the same year, 590, Ibn al-Djawzi was 
arrested, without good reason it is said, put under 
the guard of a Shi‘i and sent to live under house 
arrest at Wasit. He remained in exile for five years 
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until he was set free in 595/1198-9 on the intervention 
of the caliph’s mother, a very devout woman whose 
sympathy had been gained by one of the preacher’s 
sons, the shaykk Muhyi ’l-Din Yisuf, who was to 
make his career in the service of the caliphate. But 
soon after his triumphant return to Baghdad Ibn 
al-Djawzi died, in 597/1200. 

Ibn al-Djawzi was one of the most prolific writers 
of Arabic literature. Ibn Radjab, in his Dhkayl (i, 
415-20), lists more than 200 works (cf. Brockelmann, 
I, 659-66 and S I, 914-20). Ibn Taymiyya, moreover, 
when he was still in Cairo, had counted and been 
acquainted with more than 1,000 works, varying 
greatly in length, and later learned of still more. 
All the great Islamic disciplines are represented in 
this prodigious output, which includes some major 
works. 

His Muntazam, part of which has survived (ed. 
Krenkow, Haydarabad 1357-9/1938-40, 6 vols.), is 
an exceptionally rich source for the history of the 
caliphate from 257/871 to 574/1179. His Sifat al- 
safwa (Haydarabad 1355-6/1936-7), which makes great 
use of the work of Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, is a 
well-documented history of Sifism which aims to 
demonstrate that the true Sifis in Islam were prim- 
arily in fact those who set themselves to follow 
faithfully the teaching of the great Companions. 

But his best historical work, inseparable from his 
sermons, is found, as Ibn Taymiyya emphasized, 
in his laudatory biographies (manakib); even the 
choice of subject is in itself instructive: the first four 
caliphs and the Umayyad ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; 
al-Shafi‘i and Ahmad b. Hanbal (with some Hanbali 
fabakat); also several Subbad or zukhdd such as 
al-Hasan al-Basri, Fudayl b. ‘lyad, Ibrahim b. 
Adham, Sufyan al-Thawri, Bishr al-Hafi, Ma‘rif 
al-Karkhi and Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya. 

His zeal as a cataloguer of heresies and as a pole- 
micist, which appears throughout his work and 
prompted him to write refutations of al-Halladj 
and of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Dijili, appears with particular 
intensity in one of the major works of Hanbali 
polemic, Talbis Iblis (Cairo 1369/1950; Eng. tr. by 
D. S. Margoliouth, The Devil’s delusion, in IC, ix 
(1935)-xii (1938)), in which he attacks not only the 
various sects more or less outside Sunnism (khawaridj, 
rawafid, mu‘tazila, falasifa, batiniyya, etc.), but also, 
within Sunnism, all those whom he considered re- 
sponsible for having introduced into the dogma or 
the law of Islam innovations which were to be 
condemned (btd‘a): fukaha?, traditionists, statesmen 
and, above all, s#fiyya, among whom men such as 
Abi Talib al-Makki, al-Kushayri and al-Ghazali, 
with many others, are vigorously attacked. Ibn 
al-Djawzi left, together with an excellent manual 
of Hanbali ftkk, several collections of sermons. 

Ibn al-Djawzi had very many disciples and his 
influence on the Hanbalism of the Ayyibid period 
was considerable. The traditionist ‘Abd al-Ghani 
al-Makdisi (d. 600/1203-4) and the jurisconsult 
Muwaffak al-Din b. Kudama (d. 620/1223) went to 
Baghdad to study under him or his disciples. Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) also had a profound know- 
ledge of his works. 
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IBN ai-DJAWZI, Suams at-Din Asu ’L-Mu- 
ZAFFAR YUSUF B. KizoGHivu, known as SIBT, famous 
preacher and historian (581/1185 or 582/1186- 
654/1256). Son of a Turkish freedman of the vizier 
Ibn Hubayra and of a daughter of the famous 
preacher and voluminous writer, Ibn al-Djawzi of 
Baghdad, from whom he derived the name by which 
he is known, the young Yisuf was in fact brought up 
by this grandfather; after the latter’s death (597/ 
1201), he settled at Damascus, where he joined the 
Ayyubid al-Mu‘azzam, then his successors al-NAsir 
Dawid and al-Ashraf. Although he abandoned the 
Hanbalism of his grandfather for Hanafism, the 
juridical school to which the Turks in general 
belonged, and in particular (an exceptional thing for 
Ayytbids) al-Mu‘azzam and al-Nasir Dawid, he 
nevertheless inherited Ibn al-Dijawzi’s eloquence as 
a preacher and it was essentially for this that he 
was known during his life-time, moving crowds and 
princes to tears, urging them to take part in the 
Holy War, protesting against the giving up of 
Jerusalem to the Franks, etc. However, his fame 
now rests primarily on his historical works. 

Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi is the author of an immense 
Universal History, the M1r°ai al-zaman, in which, 
while he borrowed from his grandfather’s Muntazam 
the practice of adding for each year to the chronicle 
of events a section of obituary notices, he far sur- 
passed it in the fullness of his documentation and 
the scope of the work. It is true that in this respect, 
and because of the simple information given in his 
account, he falls far short of his near contemporary 
Ibn al-Athir, but, because he preserves in extenso 
and without criticism the versions of sources which 
often no longer survive, he is in these cases of 
inestimable value. Although (but this point might 
well be established more conclusively) his work is of 
little interest for the period covered by al-Tabari, 
and for the 6th/1zth century, where his sources (Ibn 
al-Kalanisi, Ibn al-Djawzi, ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 
and some other minor writers) are preserved, on the 
other hand it is of the greatest value not only for his 
own period but also for the 4th-5th/roth-11th 
centuries, for which he depended first on the almost 
completely lost history of Hilal al-Sabi?, then, 
particularly for the years 448-79/1056-86, on the 
detailed continuation of this work by al-Sabi?’s son, 
Ghars al-Ni‘ma Muhammad, which Sibt reproduces 
almost verbatim. Unfortunately the Mir°at al-zaman 
survives only in two forms which each contain slight 
alterations: it appears that the author’s drafts cannot 
have been re-written in a definitive fair copy before 
his death, with the result that one whole group of 
manuscripts, which reproduce the full text of the 
passages which they preserve, contain lacunae, often 
actually in the middle of an account, and some 
confusions which make them difficult to use on their 
own. A complete and systematic edition, preserved 
in the other, more numerous, group of manuscripts, 
was made by the same Kutb al-Din al-Yinini who, 
at the beginning of the 8th/14th century, wrote a 
continuation of it; in this edition, however, al-Yinini 
has on the one hand inserted a number of additions 
(easily recognizable) and on the other hand cut out 
some lengthy passages (of little importance except 
when they contained the names of sources). It is 
much to be regretted that so far there exist only 
editions limited to the years 495-658 (the date of the 
end of the work) and these very mediocre: that of 
Jewett (Chicago 1907), which covers this period, is 
the facsimile of a manuscript of the group with 
lacunae (see Cl. Cahen, in Arabica, iv (1957), 911), 
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and it is still on this one alone that the printed 
edition of Haydarabad is based (1952); in the 
Recueil des historiens des Croisades a manuscript of 
the al-Yinini group was used, but the part published 
(and translated) covered only about forty years, 
from the First Crusade onwards. The part based on 
Ghars al-Ni‘ma is still unpublished and little known, 
although an edition of it is planned by G. Makdisi and 
Cl. Cahen. 

The Mirat al-zaman is the basic source for all the 
wealth of the later historiography of Damascus as 
well as of various other historical works. It was the 
source in particular already of the Continuation of 
the Two Gardens by the contemporary of Sibt, Aba 
Shama. Much used by al-Dhahabi, it was almost the 
sole source of Ibn Kathir and of very large sections of 
the Nudjum of Ibn Taghribirdi. The Mir?at and the 
Mufarridj of Ibn WaAsil alone between them provide 
nine-tenths of the information known to later 
writers on the Ayyibids. 

There are attributed to Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi a 
“Mirror for princes” written for al-Mu‘azzam and 
several other works including a treatise on ‘Ali, the 
‘Alids and the ‘Alid imams which, if it is really by 
him, raises a problem: a priori it would be considered 
as a polemical treatise against Shi‘ism if al-Dhahabi, 
who knew the author, had not stated that he was 
suspected of Shi‘i tendencies; the existing manu- 
scripts would repay study (see Brockelmann, S I, 589). 
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IBN at-DJAZARI, Suams at-Din ABu ’L-KHAYR 
Muu, B. Muu. B. Muu. Bb. Muu. 8B. SALE B. YUsuF 
AL-Dyazari, fakih, ‘‘reader’’ and kddi, born in 
Damascus on 25 Ramadan 751/26 November 1350. 
After completing the traditional studies in his native 
town, with particular attention to hadith and Kuranic 
“readings”, he made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 
768/1367 and then went to Cairo, where he continued 
the study of the kird?at. Returning to Damascus, he 
devoted himself to hadith and fikh, attending the 
classes of the pupils of al-Dimydati, al-Abarkahi and 
al-Asnawi. He then returned to Cairo to study 
rhetoric and the us#l al-fikh and, in Alexandria, came 
in touch with the pupils of Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam. He 
received the idjdza as muftt from Isma‘il Ibn Kathir 
{g.v.] in 774/1373, from Diya? al-Din in 778/1376 and 
finally from the shaykh al-Islam al-Bulkini (g.v.] in 
785/1383. On his return to Damascus he devoted 
himself to the teaching of the kird’at, and then was 
appointed kddi in 793/1391. However, when his 
property in Egypt was confiscated in 798/1396, he 
went to Bursa, where the Ottoman sultan Bayazid 
I had his court. After the battle of Ankara (805/1402) 
and Bayazid’s capture, Timir Lang sent him with 
other prisoners to Samarkand, where he continued his 
teaching. Timir died in Sha‘ban 807/February 1405; 
Ibn al-Djazari then travelled to Khurasan, thence to 
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Herat, Yazd, Isfahan and finally to Shiraz; after 
teaching there for some time he was, against his 
wishes, appointed kadi of the town by Pir Muham- 
mad. He next went to Basra and later, in 823/1420, 
to Mecca and Medina where he lived for some years 
before returning to Shiraz, where he died on g Rabi‘ I 
833/6 December 1429. 

Tbn al-Djazari left a great number of works, mostly 
relating to the “readings”, fikhk and hadith; some have 
been published, others are still in manuscript:— 
Ghayat al-nihaya fi tabakat al-kurra’, ed. Bergstrasser 
and Pretzl, Istanbul 1933-5, 3 vols.—Tayyibdt al- 
nashr fi’l-kir@ at al-‘ashr, an urdjiza of 1,000 verses 
on the “‘ten readers” of the Kur?4n, completed in 
Sha‘ban 799/May 1396; ed. Cairo 1282, 2307.—al- 
Durra al-mudiyya fi kird?at al-a?imma al-thalatha al- 
mardiyya, a poem of 241 verses, completed in 823/1420; 
ed. Cairo 1285, 1308.—Mundjid al-mukri?in wa- 
murshid al-talibin, on the difficulties of reading the 
Kur’an; ed. Cairo 1350.—al-Mukaddima al-Djaza- 
riyya, an urdjuza of 107 verses on the correct pro- 
nunciation of the Kur?an; ed. Cairo 1282, 1307. The 
author’s son, Abi’ Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad, wrote 
a commentary on it under the title al-Hawdshi al- 
mufahhima fi sharh al-Mukaddima, which was com- 
pleted in 806/1403; ed. Delhi 1288, Cairo 1309.— 
al-Hisn al-hasin min kalam Sayyid al-Mursalin, a 
collection of hadith used for prayer; ed. Cairo 1279, 
1315, Algiers 1328; Urdu trans., Delhi 1871.—al- 
Zahr al-faih fi dhikr man tanazzaha ‘an al-dhuntib 
wa ’l-kabaih, Cairo 1305, 1310.—al-Mus‘id al-ahmad 
fi Rhatm Musnad al-Imam Ahmad, Cairo 1347/1929. 

Among the works of Ibn al-Djazari which have 
survived but not yet been published (for the manus- 
cripts see Brockelmann), we may mention: a Kitab 
al-nashr fi ’l-kirad?at al-‘ashr; a commentary on the 
Taysir of al-Dani (g.v.], Takbir al-Taysir fi 'l-kir@at; 
a treatise on pronunciation, al-Tamhid fi “ilm al- 
tadjwid, written by the author in his youth (769/1367); 
a mukhtasar of the Tabakdt al-kurrad? (see above); 
a treatise on the technology of hadith, Mukaddimat 
‘ilm al-hadith; a monograph on Kur’an, XI, 46, 
Kifayat al-alma‘i fi dyat “ya ardu’blaW’; an urdjiiza 
on the transmission of Kur?anic pronunciation, al- 
Hiddya ila ma‘dlim al-riwaya; a treatise on ethics, 
Mukhtasar al-nasiha bi ’l-adilla al-sahiha; a short 
treatise on the art of writing, al-Isdba fi lawdzim 
al-kitaba; a short urdjuza on astronomy; several 
works on the Prophet: al-Risdla al-bayaniyya fi 
hakk abaway al-Nabi, on the subject of his parents’ 
conversion; al-Mawlid al-kabir, a biography of 
Muhammad; Dhat al-shifa? fi sivat al-Nabi wa 
*|-khulafa?, an urdjuiza on the Prophet, the orthodox 
caliphs and the history of Islam up to the reign of 
Bayazid I. 

Bibliography: Ghayat al-nihdya, ii, 247 ff. 
contains some useful information on the author as 
recorded by one of his students; Tashképriizade, 
al-Shak@ik al-nu'maniyya, in the margin of Ibn 
Khallikan, Cairo 1310, i, 39; Suyiti, Tabakat 
al-huffaz, xxiv, 5; Sakhawi, Daw”, viii, 256 ff.; Ibn 
Khawand-Shah, Rawdat al-safa’?, Lucknow 1874, 
vi, 1234; Kh*andamir, Habib al-siyar, Bombay 
1273/1857, iii, 90; Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, Cairo 
1348/1930, ii, 251; Ma‘arif (Urdu monthly), 
A‘zamgath, 81/v (Nov. 1957), 325-44, 81/vi (Dec. 
1957), 441-52, 82/i (Jan. 1958), 62-76; Dhahabi, 
Dhayl Tabakat al-huffaz, Damascus 1347/1949, 377; 
Siddik Hasan Khan Kannawdji, Ithaf al-nubala? 
al-muttakin, Cawnpore 1288/1871, 392; Brockel- 
mann, II, 201-3, S II, 274-8; F. Bustani, D@irat 
al-ma“Grif, ii, 405-6. (M. BEN CHENEB*) 
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IBN DJAZLA, Ast ‘ALI YanyA s. ‘IsA, Arab 
physician of Baghdad, known in the West under 
the names of Ben Gesla, Byngezla, Buhahylyha, etc. 
Of Christian origin, he embraced Islam under the 
influence of his teacher, the Mu‘tazili Abi ‘Ali ibn 
al-Walid, on 11 Djumada II 466/11 February 
1074. He was secretary to the Hanafi kadi of Baghdad 
and studied medicine with $a‘id b. Hibat Allah, court 
physician to al-Muktadi. He lived in the al-Karkh 
quarter, where he attended his neighbours and his 
friends without payment and even obtained the 
necessary medicines for them. He died in Sha‘ban 
493/Jume 1100. 

Ibn Djazla is the author of: (1) Takwim al-abdan 
ft tadbir al-insan (printed in Damascus in 1333/1914), 
which was translated into Latin by the Sicilian 
Jewish physician, Faradj b. Salim (Magister Farachi) 
in 1280, under the title of Tacuini aegritudinum 
(printed at Strasbourg in 1532); this work consists 
of 44 tables describing 352 maladies and indicating 
the appropriate diets for them. It is possible that the 
author was inspired by the Takwim al-sihha of Ibn 
Butlan; the work was later imitated by Ibn Bik- 
larish and by the anonymous author of Salerno of 
the middle of the 12th century, and may have had an 
influence on the arrangement of the tables in the 
Takwim al-buldan of Abu ’1-Fida?, (2) Minhadj al- 
bayan fima yasta‘miluh al-insan, dedicated to the 
caliph al-Muktadi; this work, compiled after the 
Takwim, consists of an alphabetical list of plants and 
drugs, simple or compound; there exists in manus- 
cript a modern French translation of it by P. de 
Koning (see Dietrich, Medicinalia, p. 102, no. 41). 
(3) Fada@1l al-tibb. (4) al-Radd ‘ala ’l-Nasara, a work 
in praise of Islam and criticizing Christianity and, 
in passing, also Judaism; it is apparent from the 
author’s attitude that the basic reason for his con- 
version to Islam was his identification of Muham- 
mad with the prophet announced in the books of 
the Pentateuch and the Gospels. (5) al-Ishara fi 
talkhis al-“ibdra. (6) Mukhtar Mukhtasar Ta?rikh 
Baghdad, a summary of the work of al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ed. Miiller, 

i, 255; Ibn al-Kifti, 365; Ibn Khallikan, no. 822; 

Zirikli, A‘lam, ix, 203; Brockelmann, I, 485, S I, 

888; Leclerc, Hist. de la méd. arabe, i, 493; Stein- 

schneider, nos. 40 and 41; J. von Sontheimer, 

Nachricht von einer arabisch-medicinischen Hand- 

schrift vermutlich des Ibn Dschezla, in Henschel’s 

Janus, ii (1847), 246-72 (reprinted 1931); E. 

Mittwoch, P. de Konings Bearbeitung der Heilmittel- 

lehre von Ibn Gazla, in Quellen und St. zur Gesch. d. 

Nat. und Med., iii/4 (1933), 85-91. (J. VERNET) 

IBN at-DJAZZAR, Aspd Dya‘raR AHMAD B. 
IBRAHIM B. ABI KHALID, famous physician of 
Kayrawan, died at a great age in about 395/1004-5. 
His father was a physician, as was also his paternal 
uncle Abii Bakr. He made no journey outside 
Ifrikiya. A pupil of the celebrated Ishak b. Sulayman 
al-Isra7ili (g.v.J, he was a philanthropist and led an 
austere life, caring not only for the great and rich 
but also for the poor, for whom indeed he composed 
a Kitab Tibb al-fukara (‘Medicine for the poor’’), 
which is unhappily lost with all the rest of his medical 
works (about 20 titles) except for a Risdla fi ibdal 
al-adwiya (on succedanea) and, especially, his famous 
Zad al-musafir (‘‘Viaticum”). The latter was intro- 
duced into Spain by his pupil ‘Umar b. Hafs b. 
Barik, became known in Italy, and was translated 
into Greek during the author’s lifetime. Later it was 
translated also into Latin and Hebrew. Several 


philosophical works of his are also cited. He 
composed three historical works: Kitab Maghazi 
Tfrikiya (on the Arab conquest), K. Akhbar al-dawla 
(on the Fatimid dynasty), and K. al-Ta‘vif bi-sahik 
al-ta>rikh (collection of biographies, consulted by 
YakUt); probably also a K. Tabakat al-kudat (“‘classes” 
of kadis); and a geographical work: K. ‘Adja1b al- 
buldan. These books have not survived, but were used 
by the anonymous author of the Kitab al-“Uyin, al- 
Bakri, Ibn Hayy4n, Abi Bakr al-Maliki, and al-Safadi. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 238/274. S I, 
424; Suyiti, Bughya, 117; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Istanbul ed., ii, 318; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Algiers 
1958, 8-12; Yakit, Udaba’, ii, 136; Makrizi, [tti“Gz, 
ed. Shayyal, Cairo 1948, 132; Abii Bakr al-Maliki, 
Riydd al-nufis, Paris MS., fol. 97 r., Io1r v.; 
Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Andalusi, Tabakat al-umam, 
tr. R. Blachére, 119; Ibn Djuldjul, Tabakdt al- 
atibba?, Cairo 1955, 88-91 and n. at p. 88 (with 
references); A. Ben Milad, L’école médicale de 
Kairouan, Paris 1933; H. R. Idris, La Berbérie 
orientale sous les Zirides, i-ii, Paris 1962, index. 

(H. R. Ipris) 

IBN at-DJILLIKI [see ‘app AL-RAHMAN B. 
MARWAN]. 

IBN DJINNI, Apu ’L-Fatu ‘UTHMAn, was born 
in Mosul before 300/913 (Prébster, p. x, ca. 320), the 
son of a Greek slave belonging to Sulayman b. Fahd 
b. Ahmad al-Azdi. His teacher was the Basran Abii 
Ali al-Farisi, with whom he was associated for forty 
years till the latter’s death, partly at the court of 
Sayf al-Dawla at Aleppo and partly at the court of 
‘Adud al-Dawla in Fars; according to Yakut, he held 
the post of Katib al-insha? at the court of the latter 
and of Sams4m al-Dawla. In both places he was on 
friendly terms with al-Mutanabbi, with whom he 
discussed grammatical questions and on whose 
Diwan he wrote two commentaries; as they were 
merely grammatical, it was criticized by Abi Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi. He also sought other teachers (Rescher, 
5 f.). He succeeded al-Farisi in Baghdad and died in 
392/1002. He devoted himself especially to grammar 
and is celebrated as the most learned authority on 
tasrif; he occupied a position midway between the 
Kiifa and the Basra schools. He founded the science 
of etymology (al-ishtikak al-akbar), see I. Goldziher, 
in ZDMG, xxxi (1877), 546. His most important 
works are K. Sirr al-sind‘a wa-asrar al-balagha (on 
Arabic vowels and consonants) and K. al-Khasdais 
ft Silm usiél al-‘arabiyya: in Mosul he studied the 
language of the Bedouins, which he (like al-Farisi) 
found fresh, but vitiated by offences against the 
classical rules (quotation from Khasa’is, in al-Suyiti, 
Muzhir*, ii, 494). Besides other philological works he 
also wrote poems. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 131, S I, 191; 
Fihrist, 87; al-Khatib, Tarikh Baghdad, xi, 
313 f.; Hilal al-Sabi?, K. al-Wuzara?, ed. Amedroz, 
442f.; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shkadharat, v, 140f.; 
G. Fliigel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, 
248-52; E. Prébster, Ibn Ginni’s Kitab al-Mugtasab 
(Leipziger Semitische Studien, i/3, 1904); O. 
Rescher, Studien tiber Ibn Ginni, in ZA, xxiii 
{1909), 1-54; Ibn Khallikan, no. 423; Yakut, 
Udaba?, v, 15-32 (his works at 29-32); Ibn al- 
Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba? fi fabakat al-‘ulama’, 
Baghdad 1909, 228-30; J. Fiick, Arabiya (Abh. 
Sachs. Ak. W., xlv), 89, 99, 116; H. Loucel, in 
Arabica, x/3 (1963), 262-81; B. Bustani, in F. 
Bustani, DM, ii, 415-20 (with a list of his works 
which have been printed and a bibliography). 

(J. PEDERSEN) 
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IBN DJUBAYR, Asu ’L-HusAyn MUHAMMAD B. 
AHMAD B. DyuBayR AL-KinANI, Andalusian 
traveller and writer, born at Valencia 540/1145, 
into a family which had settled in Spain in 123/740. 
He studied at Jativa, where his father was a civil 
servant, and received the traditional instruction of 
young men of his class, that is to say he learnt the 
tTudiments of the religious sciences and of belles- 
lettres at the same time, but not without learning how 
to exercise his poetic skill. His talents won for him 
the post of secretary to the governor of Granada, 
Abi Sa‘id ‘Uthm4n b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, but having 
been induced to drink wine on a certain occasion, he 
repented bitterly, and to expiate this sin decided to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca. His fame rests on his 
account of this fairly eventful journey, the Rihkia. 

Leaving Granada on 19 Shaww4l 578/3 February 
1183 in the company of his friend Ahmad b. Hassan, 
he proceeded to Ceuta via Tarifa and there embarked 
for Alexandria on a Genoese ship, which took a month 
to reach its destination by way of Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Crete. At Alexandria Ibn Djubayr had to endure 
vexations at the hands of the Egyptian customs of 
which he gives a very lively picture. To reach Mecca 
he then had to pass through Cairo, Kis, and ‘Aydhab, 
and then cross the Red Sea to Djudda. After staying 
for nine months in the holy city and performing the 
pilgrimage, he visited Medina and continued his 
journey across the desert as far as Kifa; from there 
he went to Baghdad and Mosul, crossed the Djazira 
to Aleppo, came down to Damascus, and went thence 
to Acre to wait for a ship to take him back to his 
native land. He embarked there, again in a Genoese 
vessel, on 10 Radjab 580/18 October 1184, bound for 
Sicily; he narrowly escaped with his life in a drama- 
tic shipwreck in the straits of Messina. Re-embarking 
at Trapani, he arrived at Cartagena on 15 Dhu 
‘l-Hidjdja 580/15 March 1185 and returned to 
Granada on 22 Muharram 581/25 April 1185. 

Four years later he undertook a second voyage to 
the east, which lasted from 585/1189 to 587/1191, but 
he has left no account of this journey. In 614/1217 
he set off once more and stopped at Alexandria in 
order to teach there; it is there that he died on 27 
Sha‘ban 614/29 November 1217. 

Ibn Djubayr’s Rrhia is the first and one of the best 
of the works of this kind; it has served as model to 
many other pilgrims, and many later authors have 
borrowed from it shamelessly, beginning with Ibn 
Dijuzayy [q.v.], the editor of the Rtkla of Ibn Battita 
(q.v.], who had no scruples in copying from it, es- 
pecially some descriptions of towns; passages from it 
are also found in al-Sharishi, al-‘Abdari, al-Makrizi, 
and others. Ibn Djubayr records his journey day by 
day, describes the countries which he passes through 
and furnishes an abundance of information on the 
people among whom he stayed; all this makes his 
journey a precious source for the history of the 
Crusades, the state of navigation in the Mediter- 
ranean in the Middle Ages, the political and social 
condition of the countries through which he passed, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc. His style, though in 
certain narrative passages lively and vivid in a way 
which recalls the manner of modern reporters, is 
over-florid and resorts to the devices of rhymed 
prose when giving generalities on a country, des- 
cribing towns, and also in expressing the sentiments 
which storms inspire in this poet; on the other hand, 
he is skilful at seizing the characteristic and pictu- 
resque traits of an animated crowd, and on these 
occasions his colourful and simple style gives an 
entirely modern air to his narrative. The verses 
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which have been preserved are of traditional type 
and of generally sententious character, this dedicated 
traveller sighing with homesickness for his native 
land and advising his contemporaries never to go 
abroad. 

The Rikla became known in Europe in the middle 
of the rg9th century. A fragment was published and 
translated in Les Historiens ortentaux des Crotsades, 
iii, and M. Amari also edited and translated an 
extract under the title of Voyage en Sicile sous le 
régne de Guillaume le Bon, in JA, 1846. The whole 
text was not published till 1852, at Leiden, by the 
young W. Wright, then taken up again and emended 
by M. J. de Goeje, GMS, v, Leiden-London 1907; this 
last edition was the basis for a poor Egyptian edition, 
Cairo 1326/1908, but H. Nassar produced a much 
better one at Cairo in 1374/1955. Three translations 
have been published: in Italian by C. Schiaparelli, 
Viaggio im Ispagna, Sicilia, etc., Rome 1906; in 
English by R. J. C. Broadhurst, The travels of Ibn 
Jubayr, London 1952; in French by M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 3 vols., Paris 1949-56. 

Bibliography: See the introductions by Wright 
and the translators; Pons Boigues, 267 ff.; Ibn 
al-Khatib, Ikdfa, ii; Makkari, Analectes, index; 

H.S. Nyberg, En Mekkapilgrim pd Saladins tid, in 

Kungl. Vetenskapsocietetens Arsbok 1945, Uppsala 

1945, 35-62; H. A. R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta. Travels 

in Asia and Africa‘, London 1957, index; H. 

Lammens, in Machrig, x (1907); R. Blachére and 

H. Darmaun, Géographes arabes*, Paris 1957, 

318-48; Brockelmann, I, 478, S I, 879; A. Gateau, 

Quelques observations sur Vintérét du voyage d’Ibn 

Jubayr, in Hespéris, xxxvi/3-4 (1949), 289-312; 

I. Yu. Kratkovskiy, Arabskaya geografiteskaya 

literatura, in Izbrannte socinentya, iv, Moscow and 

Leningrad 1957, 304-7 and index (French tr. by 

M. Canard, in AIEO Alger, xviii-xix (1960-1), 64-9). 

(CH. PELLat) 

IBN DJUD‘AN [see ‘app ALLAH B. DJUD‘SAN]. 

IBN DJULDJUL, Asd DAwtp SuLAYMAN B. 
HassAw aL-AnDALusi, Arab physician, perhaps 
of Spanish extraction, born in Cordova 332/944, died 
after 384/994. He began the study of grammar and 
tradition in Cordova in 343/954, but already at the 
age of 15 turned to medicine, in which field ten years 
later he was an acknowledged authority. He was the 
personal physician of al-Mu’ayyad bi’llah Hisham 
(336-99/977-1009). It was during this period that he 
wrote most of his works, such as the Tafsir anwa‘ 
al-adwiya al-mufrada min kitab Diyuskuridis, 
composed in 372/982 (of which only extracts survive, 
in Ms Madrid 233) and the Tabakai al-atibda? wa 
*l-hukamda?, composed in 377/987 (ed. Fu?4d Sayyid, 
Les générattons des médecins et des sages, Cairo 1955). 
Further works are: Makdla fi dhikr al-adwiya allati 
lam yadhkurha Diyuskiridis (perhaps extant in the 
Manuscript of mixed contents Bodl. 573); Makdla 
fi adwiyat al-tiryak (in Bodl. 573); Risdlat al-tabyin 
Si ma& ghalat fihi ba‘d al-mutatabbibin (lost). Among 
these works the History of Physicians (Tabakéat al- 
atibba°) can claim especial interest: firstly, it is, after 
the Tarikk al-atibba? of Ishak b. Hunayn (ed. 
F. Rosenthal, in Oriens, vii (1954), 55-80), probably 
the oldest collection of biographies of physicians in 
Arabic, and secondly it is the earliest example of the 
use of Arabic translations from Latin (Orosius, 
Chronicle of Hieronymus, Etymologiae of Isidorus of 
Seville). 

Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned 

above): Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uytin al-anba’, ii, 46-8; 

Ibn al-Kifti, Ta°vikk, ed Lippert, 190; Sa‘id al- 
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Andalusi, Tabakat al-umam, ed. Cheikho, 80-1; 
Humaydi, Djadhwat al-muktabas, ed. Tandji, Cairo 
1372, 208; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Takmila ‘ala Kitab al- 
sila, Madrid 1915, 297 (most important source); 

Brockelmann, I*, 272, SI, 422; G. C. Anawati, in 

MIDEQ, iii (1956), 342-5. (A, DretricH) 

IBN DJUMAYYIL [see 18nN Dinya]. 

IBN DJUZAYY, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD AL-KacBi, Arab writer, 
born in 721/1321 at Granada of a literary family. 
His father, Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad b. Ahmad, was 
known particularly as a poet and as a fakih; born in 
693/1294, he was one of the teachers of Lisan al-Din 
Ibn al-Khatib and died at the battle of Rio Salado in 
4741/1340 (cf. al-Makkari, Nafh al-tib, ed. M. M. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1367-9, 10 vols., viii, 28-31; Brockel- 
mann, II, 342, S II, 377; ‘U. R. Kahhala, Mu‘djam 
al-mwallifin, Damascus 1376-81/1957-61, 15 vols., ix, 
11). His three sons, Anmad, Muhammad and ‘Abd 
Allah, carried on the family’s literary and juristic 
traditions (cf. Makkari, tbid., 31 f.; Lisan al-Din 
Ibn al-Khatib, al-Itdfa fi akhbadr Gharnata, new ed. 
by M. SA. ‘Inan, i, Cairo 1375/1955, 163-8, 411). Of 
the three, it was Muhammad (Abii ‘Abd Allah) whose 
fame chiefly survived. Having served as katib during 
the reign of the Nasrid Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj Yusuf 
(733-55/1333-54), he then went to Fez, where the 
Marinid Abi ‘Inan (750-9/1349-58) commanded him 
to take down in writing the text of the Rifla of Ibn 
Battita [g.v.]. Besides his redaction of this work, 
Abi ‘Abd Allah wrote poems and various other works, 
particularly on history, law and philology. He died 
circa 756-8/1355-7. 

Bibliography: Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, 
al-Ihata fi akhbadr Gharnaja, Cairo 1319/1901, 2 
vols., ii, 186-95; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Durar 
al-kaémina, Haydarabad 1348-50, 4 vols., iv, 165-6; 
Makkari, op. cit., viii, 40 f.; G. de Slane, in JA, 
4th series, i (1843), 244-6; Brockelmann, S II, 
366; Kabhala, op. cit., xi, 188; I. Yu. Kratkovskiy, 
Arabskaya geografiteskaya literatura, in Izbrannle 
socineniya, iv, Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 420-3, 429, 
430, Arabic tr. (chap. i-xvi so far published) by 
S. D. SUthm4n Hashim, Cairo 1963, 424-7, 432, 433- 

(A. MiguEt) 

IBN aL-DUBAYTHI, DjaMAL aL-Din Ast ‘ABD 
ALLAH MuHamMaD B, SAID B. YAHYA, av ‘Iraki 
historian, was born in W4sit on Monday, 26 Radjab 
5§58/Sunday, 30 June 1163, and died in Baghdad on 
Monday, 8 RabiS II 637/7 November 1239. His 
History of WAsit is not preserved. His History of 
Baghdad, variously called ghayl or mudhayyal and 
extant in individual manuscripts, continues the 
work of al-Sam‘ani, which in turn was a continuation 
of the Ta’rikh Baghdad of the Khatib al-Baghdadi. 
It is strictly biographical, containing biographies 
of those who died after the death of al-Sam‘Ani 
(562/1166), with the addition of biographies which 
al-Sam‘ani had failed to include. Many of the men 
listed in the work were known to Ibn al-Dubaythi 
personally. For the continuity of historical writing 
at the period, it is characteristic that he studied with 
an earlier historian of Baghdad, al-Kati?, who 
taught him the Sahih of al-Bukhari (al-Mukhtasar 
al-muhtadj ilayhi, 20), and that among other his- 
torians who were his students, Ibn al-Nadjdjar, his 
junior by twenty years, continued his work. An 
abridgement of Ibn al-Dubaythi’s History was made 
by al-Dhahabi for his own use (vol. i, comprising the 
biographies of those named Muhammad to al- 
Hasan b. ‘Ali, published by Mustafa Djawdad, 
Baghdad 1371/1951, under the title of al-Mukhtasar 








al-mubiadj ilayhi min Ta?rikh ... Ibn al-Dubaythi; 
vol. ii, Baghdad 1963, with a biographical introduction 
in which the editor argues for Dabaythi as the more 
original form of the nisba but gives the apparently 
wrong date 639 for the author’s death). 

Bibliography: al-Mustawfi, History of Irbil, 
as quoted by Ibn Khallikan, no. 633; Dhahabi, 
Huffaz, iv, 199 f. (the same author’s Tarikh al- 
Islim and ‘Ibar, not available); (Ibn al-Fuwati), 
al-Hawadith al-djami‘a, Baghdad 1351, 135 f.; 
al-Subki, Tab. al-Shafi‘iyya, v, 26; al-Sakhawi, 
I‘lan, in F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography, Leiden 1952, 386f., 406; Ibn al- 
“Imad, Shadhardt, v, 185f.; Brockelmann, I, 
402 f., S I, 565. Another Ibn al-Dubaythi pro- 
minent at the time, Ahmad b. Dja‘far b. Ahmad 
(558-621/1163-1224), is said to have been a paternal 
cousin, but the name of his grandfather does not 
bear this out (Ibn al-Fuwati, Talkhis Madjma‘ 
al-adab, Baghdad 1962-, iv, 897f.; Ibn al- 
Sabini, Takmila, Baghdad 1377/1957, 321, with 
a note by the editor Mustafa Djaw4d). 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN DUKMAK, SArimm at-Din IBRAHIM B. 
MUHAMMAD B. AYDAMUR AL-SALA?I aL-MisrI (the 
name is derived from the Turkish tokmak “hammer’’, 
ef. Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fltigel, ii, 102), b. about 750/ 
1349, was a zealous Hanafi and wrote a work on the 
fabakat of the Hanafis, Nagm al-djumdn, in three 
volumes, the first of which deals with Aba Hanifa 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 136; vi, 317); on account of his 
depreciatory references to al-Shafi‘i he was flogged 
and thrown into prison. His history of Egypt, 
Nuzhat al-andm, in about 12 vols, to the year 779, 
was of great importance (Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 102; vi, 
323). By command of the Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir 
Barktk he wrote a history of the rulers of Egypt to 
the year 805; he further wrote a separate history of 
this Sultan, ‘Ikd al-djawdahir fi strat al-Malik al- 
Zahir Barkék, abbreviated under the title Yanbi‘ al- 
mazahiy (Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 102; iv, 230; vi, 514). 
According to Hadjdji Khalifa, his historical works 
were largely utilized by al-S‘Ayni and al-‘Askalani 
(i, 442; ii, 118). He wrote a large work on ten cities 
of Islam, Kitab al-Intisdy li-wasi{fat ‘ikd al-amsar, 
devoting one volume to each city; of these volumes the 
4th and 5th describing Cairo and Alexandria are 
preserved in Cairo and have been published by Vollers 
(Cairo 1314/1893). According to Vollers (p. 5) he used 
better authorities than al-Makrizi. The latter, for a 
time his pupil, seems not to have used his work. Ibn 
Dukmak also wrote a work on Sifi biographies, al- 
Kunis al-makhfiyya fi ta’rikh al-Sifiyya (Vollers, 4), 
also a book on the organization of the army, 
Tardjuman al-zaman (Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 277), and 
a book on the interpretation of dreams, Fara?id al- 
faw@id (op. cit., iv, 392). According to al-Suyiti, 
Husn al-muhdadara fi akhbar Misr wa ’l-Kahira, Cairo 
1321/1903, i, 266, he died in 790/1388, aged over 80; so 
also Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 447; ii, 102, 277; but in any 
case he was still alive in 793 (see Vollers, Introduction) 
and Hadjdji Khalifa elsewhere gives the date of his 
death as 809/1406 (ii, 149; iv, 230, 392; vi, 323, 357, 
514), as does Ibn al-‘Imad. 

Bibliography: Wiistenfeld, Die Geschicht- 
Schreiber der Araber, no. 457; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab, vii, 80 f.; Vollers, Description 
de VEgypte par Ibn Doukmak (Bibliothéque 
Khédiviale), Cairo 1893; Brockelmann, §S II, 5o0f. 

(J. PEDERSEN) 
IBN aL_-DUMAYNA, one of the lesser poets 
of the late Umayyad and the early ‘Abbasid 
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periods. His name was Abu '‘l-Sari ‘Abd Allah 
b. SUbayd Allah b. Ahmad. He belonged to 
the Bani ‘Amir b. Taym Allah, a clan of the 
Khath‘am tribe. His mother was al-Dumayna bint 
Hudhayfa al-Saliliyya. His notoriety rests on the 
story of how he murdered the seducer of his wife, 
killed her and her little daughter, and was finally 
slain in the ensuing blood-feud. This story is told 
with many differences in the details and embellished 
with spurious poems in A ghdni!, xv, 151-4. 

In his verses he deals mainly with love and its 
sorrows in the sentimental way of Arabic erotic 
poetry. Owing to this affinity in style and sentiment, 
some of his verses and even whole poems are attribu- 
ted to other authors, whilst he is reported to have 
usurped one kastda from his contemporary Ibn al- 
Jathriyya (see Bakri, Simf al-la°dli, 490; cf. also 
ibid., 49). Some verses of his (often interpolated) 
became popular love-songs (A ghdni}, x, 161; xv, 151; 
xix, 82f.; xxi, 252, 17). Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar 
collected Akhbar Ibn al-Dumayna (Fthrist, 111, 13; 
cf, A ghdni', xv, 151). Another work of the same title 
was written by Ibn Abi Tahir (Fihrist, 147). His 
diwan was published in Cairo in 1337/1918 (see 
Machriq, 1920 489) on the basis of two manuscripts 
of the Dar al-Kutub but the oldest known manuscript 
(Istanbul Asir Ef. 950, see O. Rescher in MFOB, v, 
515), containing the recension of Tha‘lab and Muh. 
b. Habib, has been used as basis for a good edition by 
A. R. al-Naffakh, Cairo 1379/1960. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, SI, 80; Ibn 

Kutayba, 458 f.; Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, ii, 27, 19; 

Washsh@’, 54; Aghdani', xv, 151-7; Bakri, Simt al- 

la?dli, 136, 264. Indexes to Hamdsa, Kali, Yakit. 

(J. W. Ftc) 

IBN DURAYD, Asv BAKR MUHAMMAD B. AL- 
Hasan at-Azpi, Arab philologist and lexico- 
grapher, born at Basra in 223/837 as son of a 7a>is 
of some standing and wealth. He was a pure Arab 
belonging to the Azd (q.v.] of ‘Uman and tracing his 
pedigree back to Kahtan (Ta°rtkh Baghdad, ii, 195). 
He was educated by his uncle al-Husayn b. Durayd 
who engaged for him as tutor the philologist Abi 
‘Uthm4n al-Ushnandani (d. 288). During a voyage on 
the river, Ibn Durayd learned from his tutor some 
hundred difficult couplets together with their ex- 
planation, which he later transmitted to his own 
pupils; they form al-Ushnandani’s Kitéb Ma‘dni al- 
shi‘r (printed Damascus 1922), which is sometimes 
ascribed to Ibn Durayd himself (Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 
366). Ibn Durayd also studied under Abi Hatim al- 
Sidjistani (d. 255), al-Riyadshi (d. 257), Ibn Akhi 
‘l-Asma’ and other scholars of the Basra school. 
During the War of the Zandj Ibn Durayd, with his 
uncle, left Basra before it was sacked in Shawwal 
257 and fled to ‘Um4n where he stayed twelve years. 
Little is known of his life during the next decades: 
once (see Yakit, Udaba’, vi, 492) he met the ruler 
of ‘Uman al-Salt b. Malik al-Ibadi of the Bani 
‘Umara (reigned 237-273, see Zambaur, 125). In 
one of his poems (Diwan, pp. ro1 ff.) al-Salt’s suc- 
cessor Rashid b. al-Nadr (reigned 273-277; Zambaur, 
125) is mentioned as a foe of the poet’s tribesmen. 
We also hear of his travels to the islands (in the 
Persian Gulf). Of his later years we know more, 
thanks to the information given by his pupil Abu 
‘1-“Abbas Isma‘il b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn Mikal (270-362; 
see Yakit, Udabda?, i, 343-6) to al-Hakim Ibn al- 
Bayyi* (and reproduced from the latter’s Ta?rikk 
Nisabar by Yakit, l.c.) and to al-Salami (see Yakit, 
vi, 490). Isma‘il’s father was appointed governor 
of al-Ahwaz and Fars by the caliph al-Muktadir 
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(reigned 295-320); he invited Ibn Durayd, who was 
then living in ‘Irak (see his Makstira, verse 95) to 
take charge of his son’s studies. Ibn Durayd com- 
posed for his pupil his famous poem al-Makstira, 
ending it with a eulogy on the two Mikdlis. In 297 
(see Yakit, op. cit., vi, 490) he dictated to Isma‘Il his 
dictionary of the Arabic language, al-Djamhara. 
Some time later he left Fars owing to the death of 
the elder Ibn Mikal and the return of his son Ismail 
to Nisabir. This must have happened somewhere 
between 297 and 301; for the ruler of Khurdsan 
Ahmad b. Ismail al-Sam&ni to whom, after his 
return, Isma‘il paid his respects in Herit was mur- 
dered on 23 Djumada II 301/24 January 914 
(Zambaur, 202). Ibn Durayd went back to ‘Irak and 
settled in Baghdad. Al-Muktadir granted him a 
monthly stipend of 50 dinar so that he could carry 
on his studies and his teaching. His profound know- 
ledge of the language and poetry of the Arabs 
attracted many students. Among the more famous 
of his pupils are: Aba Sa‘id al-Siradfi (284-368), al- 
MarzubAni (297-384), Abu’l-Faradj al-Isbahani (g.v.] 
(284-356), Abi ‘Ali al-Baghdadi al-KAli [q.v.] (288- 
356), who made Ibn Durayd’s works known in 
Spain (see Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 348f., 366, 398, 
400), al-Zadjdjadji (d. 337), Ibn Khalawayh [g.v.], 
Abia Ahmad al-‘Askari [¢.v.]. 

Ibn Durayd’s chief work is his monumental 
dictionary al-Djamhara (Haydarabad 1344), which 
contains some materials not to be found in our 
dictionaries; in it Ibn Durayd made use of the Kitab 
al-“Ayn of Khalil—which gave his enemies a pretext 
for their slander—but in selecting and arranging 
the words he followed his own judgement. He in- 
cluded a large number of loanwords, tracing as far 
as possible their origins. His Kitab al-Ishtikadk (ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1854) was prompted by the 
assertion of some (non-Arabs) that the names of the 
Arabs had on the whole no meaning; therefore, Ibn 
Durayd gives in this book the etymology of their 
proper names, arranging them according to the 
genealogical system.—His Kitab al-Malahin (Cairo 
1347) contains about 400 ambiguous words for the 
benefit of such persons who, when unjustly forced to 
take an oath, want to take refuge in mental reserv- 
ation.—The Kitab al-Mudjtanaé (ed. Krenkow, 
Haydarabad 1342) is a miscellany of remarkable 
sayings of the Prophet and his successors. There 
are also some apophthegms of the ancient philoso- 
phers and a selection of didactic verses.—His Kitab 
al-Wishah (see J. Kraemer in ZDMG, cx, 259-73) 
deals not only with the bynames and sobriquets of 
poets but also with historical und genealogical 
topics.—Amongst his poems (Diwan, collected by 
Badr al-Din al-‘Alawi, Cairo 1360/1946) we find 
verses ft 'l-makstr wa ’l-mamdid (pp. 29-31), a Kasida 
Lughawiyya (pp. 87-97), an elegy on al-Tabari, d. 
310/923 (pp. 38-41) and two poems in honour of 
al-Shafi_i (pp. 77 f. and 109). 

Ibn Durayd possessed the virtues of a sayyid; he 
was courageous, generous and kind. He was also a 
cultured man, enjoying good books (see Yakit, 
Udaba@?, vi, 493) as well as singing and music. After 
two apoplectic fits, he died at the age of 98 in Baghdad 
on Wednesday, 17 Sha‘ban 321/13 August 933 on 
the same day as Abii Hashim al-Djubba’i, the 
leading Mu‘tazili. 

Bibliography: given in the article; see also 
Fihrist, 61{.; Marzubani, Mu‘djam al-shu‘ara?, 
461 f.; Tarikh Baghdad, ii, 195 ff.; Anbari, Nuzha, 
322-6; Yakit, Udaba?, vi, 483-94; Ibn al-Kifti, 
Inb@, iii, 92-100; Ibn Khallikan, no. 648; Ibn 
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Hadjar, Lisén al-Mizan, v, 132-4; Brockelmann, 
I,111; SI, 172; J. Kraemer, in Ortens, vi (1953), 
210 ff.; Mohammad Shafi‘, The sons of Mikal, in 
Proceedings of the Iddra-i Ma‘érif-i Islamia, 
Lahore 1933, 107-168; A. Siddiqi, [gn Durayd and 
his treatment of loanwords, in Allahabad University 
Studies, vi, Arts Section (1930), 669-750. 
(J. W. Fuck) 
IBN DURUSTAWAYH, important grammar- 
fan born in 258/871, died at Baghdad in 346/957, all 
of whose works are lost, with the exception of a 
Kitab al-Kuttab (referred to in the Fthrist as Adab 
al-kuttab). In accordance with the ideal of his time, 
his learning was very extensive; it embraced hadith, 
in which he was a transmitter of the ancient masters 
“Abbas al-Diri and Ya‘kab b. Sufydn al-Nasawi, 
and also of his contemporary, the famous al-Dara- 
kutni, These compilations still existed in the time of 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (5th/1r1th century). Ibn 
Durustawayh was also an exegetist of the Kur’an 
(cf. Fihrist): he had tried to find a compromise, in the 
matter of exegesis, between the theses of the Basran 
al-Akhfash and the Kafan Tha‘lab [qq.v.]. He himself 
had written a Kitab Ma‘ani al-Kur-an. It is not 
known exactly in what degree he was inspired in this 
work by that of Aba ‘Uthm4n al-Djarmi, of whom 
he was the transmitter. In spite of his relatively 
conciliatory attitnde to Tha‘lab in the field of exege- 
sis, he was considered to be uncompromisingly 
“Basran” in pure grammar. He is said to have written 
a work refuting al-Mufaddal b. Salama and another 
in which he attacked the theses of Tha‘lab on the 
“divergences among grammarians’’. The lack of these 
works is particularly regrettable since very little is 
known of the polemic between Basrans and Kifans 
and since from the time of Weil (Abd 1-Barakat Ibn 
al-Anbari, Leiden 1913) there has been a tendency to 
regard this quarrel simply as a literary genre worked 
up by the 4th/roth century grammarians of Baghdad, 
Ibn Durustawayh’s contemporaries. The latter seems, 
in short, to have concerned himself with the theory 
of grammar (Kitab al-Hiddya) in the manner of the 
neo-Basrans of Baghdad in his time (‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
al-Rummani, Aba ‘Ali al-Farisi, Ibn al-Djinni) 
whereas, in his written works of Kur’anic exegesis 
or his collections of hadiths, he was much more 
eclectic, even going so far as to take account of the 
contribution of the grammarians of Kifa. His main 
work nevertheless remains the Kitab al-Kuttab (ed. 
L. Cheikho, Beirut 1927). In it he dwells on details of 
writing and spelling, in fact on all the material side 
of the art of writing (the question of the hamza, of 
the alif maksira, the dating of letters, obligatory 
additions and formulae at the beginning and end of 
letters, etc.). This work was of course intended for 
secretaries who wished to be provided with a set of 
rules for the practical details of their profession. It is 
not, however, free from grammatical speculations (e.g. 
the relations between the spelling and the structure 
of words). 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 64; Zubaydi, i, 127; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta?rikh Baghdad, ix, 425; 
Ibn al-Anbari, ii, 113; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
vi, 388; Suyiti, Tabakat al-nukat,s.v. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dja‘far; idem, Bughya, 279; F. Bustani, Datrat 
al-ma‘arif, iii, 58-61; H. Fleisch, Traité de philo- 
logie arabe, Beirut 1961, 19, 34, 49. 

(J.-C. VADET) 
IBN FADL ALLAH a.-‘UMARI, Suinas at-Din 
AumabD, distinguished author and administrator 
of the Mamlak period, who served al-Nasir Muham- 
mad b. Kalawain [q.v.] in the chancery of Cairo and 


Damascus and left important works on the organiza- 
tion and administration of the Mamluk state. 

Shihab al-Din Abu ’1-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya 
Ibn Fadl Allah al-Kurashi al-‘Adawi al-‘Umari was 
born in Damascus on 3 Shawwal 7oo/1z2 June 1301, 
of a Shafi‘i family already distinguished in the 
Mamluk civil service [see FADL ALLAH]. His father, 
Muhyi al-Din Yahya Ibn Fadl Allah, was head of 
chancery (ka#ib al-sirr) first in Damascus, and after 
729/1329 in Cairo, and Shihab al-Din Ahmad began 
his public career as an assistant in Cairo as his 
father advanced in years. A quarrel with al-Nasir 
Muhammad brought about his dismissal from office 
and replacement by his brother ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali. 
When Muhyi al-Din Yahya died in 738/1337 it was 
‘Ali who was appointed to replace him as head of 
chancery in Cairo. As for Ahmad, it was not long 
before he was thrown in prison, having further 
incurred the displeasure of the Sultan. 

Released from prison in the early months of 740/ 
1339, Shihab al-Din Ahmad was soon after appointed 
head of chancery in Damascus, taking charge at the 
start of the next year. He remained in that office 
until 743/1342, when he was dismissed and replaced 
by his brother Badr al-Din Muhammad. Ahmad 
remained out of office until his death, of a fever, on 
9 Dhu ’'1-Hidjdja 749/1 March 1349. His principal 
works may well have been the product of the leisure 
of his last years, while he was living in retirement in 
Damascus, 

Shihab al-Din Abmad, as a government official, 
was not as successful as his father or his two brothers. 
Obstinate and outspoken, he was not the sort of man 
to win easy favour with a sovereign, and he was 
quick to make enemies of people with whom he 
dealt. It was the frequent complaints against him 
that finally brought about his dismissal from the 
chancery of Damascus. However, he outshone other 
members of his family by his brilliance as a writer 
and expert on a wide variety of subjects related to 
politics and administration. It is with these subjects 
that his principal works deal. The compendium al- 
Ta‘vif bi ’*l-mustalah al-sharif (ed. Cairo 1312 A.H.) 
is a manual of administration which describes the 
organization of the Mamlik empire in its various 
provinces and explains the manner of correspondence 
between the central chancery in Cairo and the other 
central and provincial offices. The book also explains 
the manner of correspondence with tribal chiefs, 
heads of Muslim and dhimmi sects, and foreign rulers. 
The encyclopaedic Masalik al-absar fi mamalik al- 
amsar (vol. i, ed. Cairo 1924) touches on many 
subjects (literature, history, geography, religion and 
law, politics and administration), and is designed to 
serve the same purpose as al-Ta‘rif. The two works 
continued to be regarded as authoritative on the 
subject of administration during the Mamluk 
period, and were imitated with due reference by 
al-Kalkashandi [g.v.] in his well-known Subk al- 
a‘sha fi kitabat al-insha. 

Apart from al-Ta‘rif and Masaélik, Ahmad Ibn 
Fad] Allah left a history of his family (whose 
ancestry he traced to the second Caliph, ‘Umar, 
whence the misba al-‘Umari), a number of minor essays 
and letters, and some verse of little importance. His 
over-ornate Arabic prose style was highly esteemed 
by writers of the Mamlik period. 
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IBN FADLAN, in full Anmap B. FApLan B. 
AL-TABBAS B. RASHID B. HamMAD, Arabic writer 
of whose life nothing is known and who was the author 
of an account (incorrectly referred to as Risala in 
Yakut, Kitab in the title of the work itself) of the 
embassy sent by the caliph al-Muktadir to the king 
of the Bulghars of the Volga [see BULGHAR]. Ibn 
Fadlan was a client of Muhammad b. Sulayman, who 
seems to have been the same person as the Muham- 
mad b. Sulayman, the katib al-djaysh, who conquered 
Egypt from the Tilinids in 292/904. He was probably 
not an Arab by birth. 

The embassy in which he took part was led by the 
eunuch Sisan al-Rassi, a client of Nadhir al-Harami 
(on the latter see M. Canard, La relation . . ., 50, n. 31). 
Ibn Fadlan’s particular task was to read out the 
letter from the caliph to the king, to present gifts to 
him and to his entourage and to supervise the jurists 
and teachers whom the caliph had sent at the king’s 
request to teach the Bulghars the laws of Islam. The 
embassy left Baghdad on 11 Safar 309/21 June 921, 
went to Bukhara, where they were received by the 
Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad, then to Kh*arazm; they 
stayed at al-Djurdjaniyya (Gurgandj), which they 
left on 2 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 309/4 March 922, crossed the 
country of the Oghuz Turks, the Petenegs and the 
Bashgird, and arrived at the capital of the country 
of the Bulghaérs on 12 Muharram 310/12 May 922. 
Having accomplished their mission, the embassy 
returned to Baghdad, but neither the date nor the 
route of their return journey is known. This embassy 
from the caliph to the king of the Bulghars is not 
mentioned by al-Mas‘idi or by any other writer of 
the period, nor is Ibn Fadlin himself. The only 
information on it is provided by Ibn Fadlan’s 
account. 

This account first became known in Europe only 
after the publication by Fraehn, in 1823, of the 
extracts from it which had been given by Yakit 
(s.vv. Ittl, Bashghird, Bulghar, Khazar, Khuwarizm, 
Ris), in whose time several copies of it had been in 
circulation. Since the discovery of a manuscript at 
Masbhad, the account has been the subject of several 
editions, translations and studies, the most important 
of which are those of A. Zeki Velidi Togan (1939), 
I. Kraékovskiy and A. Kovalevskiy (1939), K. 
Czegledy (1952), and A. Kovalevskiy (1956). 

Although the Mashhad manuscript is neither the 
original, which was perhaps an official report ad- 
dressed to the chancellery at Baghdad, nor a complete 
text, since it lacks the account of the return journey, 
and although the quotations from it by Persian 
writers do not correspond to this text but to an 
abridged version thought to be the work of a Sam4nid 
vizier, the account, even so, is of great historical, 
geographical and ethnographic interest and shows 
that Ibn Fadlan possessed extraordinary powers of 
observation and an enquiring mind, which led him 
to bring back a mass of extremely important informa- 
tion on the peoples, including the Ris and the 
Khazars, whom he had been able to see himself or of 
whom he had heard accounts during his journey. 
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Ibn Fadglan’s Reisebericht, in ZDMG, xcvi (1942), 
98-126; R. P. Blake and R. N. Frye, Notes on the 
Risdla of Ibn Fadlan, in Byzantina Metabyzantina, 
i/2 (1949); D. M. Dunlop, Zeki Validi’s Ibn Fadlan, 
in Die Welt des Orients, iv (1949); idem, The 
history of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton 1954, 
109-14 (tr. of Ibn Fadlan’s passage on the Khazars) ; 
A. Zajackowski, Deux nouveaux travaux russes sur 
Ibn Fadlan, in Przeglad Orientalistyczny, xxii 
(1957), 203-27; I. Kratkovskiy, Isbrannie soét- 
neniya, iv, Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 184-6. There 
are mentioned also in the above work of Kova- 
levskiy, 91 and 105 (cf. p. 299), other works on 
Ibn Fadlan, by C. A. Holmboe, 1869, R. Dvorak, 
Igt1, T. Y. Arne, 1941, chiefly on the funeral 
customs described by him. See also, at p. 105, a 
list of articles in Arabic, by ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
‘Azzam in Thakdfa, 1943, Zaki Muhammad 
Hasan, al-Rahhala al-Muslimin, 1945, and in 
Hebrew by Poliak. There should also be mentioned 
a new edition of the text of the account by S. 
Dahhan, Damascus 1959 (in the series Publications 
of the Arab Academy of Damascus). (M. CANARD) 
IBN FAHD, an important Meccan family 

whose activities during a period of two hundred 
years in the 8th-roth/14th-16th centuries are known 
in quite considerable detail. The family claimed 
SAlid descent through Muhammad b, al-Hanafiyya. 
Its members were all well trained in the traditional 
subjects and learned mainly in Shafi‘i but also in 
Hanafi law. Through four successive generatious, 
they boasted of productive historians whose chief 
interest lay in local history and biography. Through 
marriage, the Bani Fahd were closely allied to many 
other influential Meccan families as well as to 
scholars from other countries who had come to settle 
in Mecca. Many of them made their living as mer- 
chants. Travel on business took them on frequent 
trips not only all over Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, 
but also as far as India and the Red Sea port of 
Suakin. 
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The judge Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad (ca. 735-770/1334(35)-1369) 
married Khadidja, the daughter of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Yiisuf (677-750/1278(79)-1350), a Shafi‘i scholar 
from Asfin in Upper Egypt, who had taken up 
residence in Mecca (Ibn Hadjar, Durar, ii, 350; Ibn 
al-‘Im4d, Shadharat, vi, 168; Brockelmann, S II, 227). 
His son ‘Abd al-Rahm4n had a son Yahya (789-843/ 
1387-1439), who engaged in the Indian trade (al- 
Sakhawi, Daw’, x, 233); he married the daughter of 
a Meccan merchant, al-Dukiki (Daw, v, 240f.), 
and had a son named ‘Abd al-Kadir (829-888/1425- 
1484), a rather unsuccessful merchant, who died in 
Suakin on a business trip (Daw?, iv, 299). Another 
son of the judge Muhammad, also named Muham- 
mad (ca. 760-811/1358(59)-1408) (Daw, ix, 231), had 
a son ‘SAtiyya (804-874/1402-1469) (Daw?, v, 148 f.), 
who married Fatima, the daughter of a man of 
Indian ancestry (Daw”’, ii, 167, no. 477). They had 
two sons, Hasan (843-922/1439-1516) (Daw, iii, 105; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, viii, 107 f.) and Husayn, 
who died as an infant in 849/1445 (Daw”, iii, 148). 
‘Atiyya’s elder brother, 

1. Taki *L-Din MunammapD, born in Asfiin on 
Tuesday, 5 Rabi‘ II 787/ 16 May 1385, collected a 
very large library in Mecca and was a prolific author. 
He wrote on Muhammad’s biography, the stories of 
the prophets, the glories of the Kuraysh, the history 
of local scholars and the history of various places in 
and around Mecca, and many other subjects. A list 
of his works is said to be contained in his ‘Umdat al- 
muntahil (preserved in Cairo). Another of his sur- 
viving works deals with Djabal Thawr near Mecca 
(Brockelmann, S II, 538, where the work is listed, it 
seems wrongly, under his great-grandson Djar Allah). 
His Lahz al-alhdz, a continuation of al-Dhahabi’s 
Tabakai al-huffaz, has been published in Damascus 
1347 (pp. 69-344); it consists of a number of bio- 
graphies, interspersed with repeated brief notices of 
the dates of death of scholars in various regions of 
the Muslim world, and was transmitted by his great- 
grandson Djar Allah through his grandson ‘Abd 
al-Aziz and al-Sakhawi. Taki ’l-Din died on Satur- 
day, 7 Rabi‘ I 871/Friday, 17 October 1466 (Daw, 
ix, 281-83; Brockelmann, II, 225, S II, 225, III, 1267, 
also S I, 604 [see G. Vajda, in JA, ccxl (1952), 28]). 
Of his children, Abi Bakr (809-890/1407-1485), 
married to the daughter of a wealthy Meccan mer- 
chant, Aba Bakr al-Tawrizi (Tabrizi) (Daw”, xi, 93), 
was very active as a copyist of manuscripts. He 
travelled widely and made two journeys to India 
(Daw, xi, 92 f.); one of his sons, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
(841-873/1437-1469), was born in Calicut (Daw, iv, 
7of.). One of his daughters, Kamiliyya, later 
married her cousin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (No. 3). Aba Bakr’s 
younger brother, 

2. NADJM aL-Din ‘UMAR (MuHammaD), born on 
Friday night, 29 Djumada II 812/8 November 
1409, also wrote many works, among them a con- 
tinuation of al-Fasi’s [g.v.] History of Mecca and a 
History of Mecca entitled Ithadf al-ward bi-akhbar 
Umm al-Kurd, which formed the basis of the History 
of Mecca by his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. He was partic- 
ularly interested in family history, writing on his 
own family and other Meccan families related to 
them by marriage, and in contemporary scholarly 
biography, writing mu‘djams of his own and his 
father’s teachers and the teachers of other scholars; 
his own Mu‘djam was completed in 861/1457 (Cat. 
Bankipore, xii, no. 727). For the stage Muslim 
scholarship had reached in his time, it is character- 
istic that he compiled a number of indexes to bio- 
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graphical works, including Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’s History 
of Physicians. An example of ‘Umar’s penmanship is 
the manuscript of Ibn Hadjar, al-Mu‘djam al-mufah- 
ras, described by V. Rosen, in Mél. Asiatiques, viii 
(1881), 691-702. He died on Friday, 7 Ramadan 
885/10 November 1480 (Daw”, vi, 126-31; Brockel- 
mann, II, 225, S II, 225; al-Sakhawi, I‘ldn, in F. 
Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, 
Leiden 1952, esp. 251, 355, 360, 369 f., 398, 403 f.). 
‘Umar was married to the daughter of a merchant of 
Isbahani origin known as al-‘Adjami (Daw’, v, 59). 
Of his children, a daughter, Umm Hani’, continued 
the alliance of the Bani Fahd with other prominent 
Meccan families (cf. Daw, ii, 169, no. 482; ix, 42, 
no. 112). His son Yahya (848-885/1444-1481) wrote 
a work on awa1l [q.v.], entitled al-Dalail ila ma‘rifat 
al-awdatl (Daw?, x, 238-40). His scholarly heir, how- 
ever, was another son, 

3. ‘Izz at-Din ‘ABD aL-‘Aziz, born on Saturday, 
26 Shaww4l 850/14 January 1447. He closely fol- 
lowed his father in collecting a Mu‘djam, making an 
index to al-Dhahabi’s Jabakat al-kurrd’, and writing 
on the history of Mecca. He also compiled a history 
of Egypt as well as an annalistic history starting 
with the year 872/1467. Among manuscripts written 
by him is the Mu‘djam of his father in Bankipore 
(xii, no. 727) and the MS L-234 in Yale University 
Library. He died in 921/1515 (Daw’, iv, 224-6; al- 
Ghazzi, al-Kawakib al-s@ira, ed. J. S. Jabbir, i, 
238f.; Ibn al-“Imad, Shadharat, viii, 100-102; 
Brockelmann, II, 224, S II, 224). Of his children 
from his marriage to his cousin Kamaliyya bint Abi 
Bakr, Yahya died as an infant (Daw’, x, 234). His 
successor as the family scholar, 

4. Muuispsp aL-Din DjArR ALLAH (MUHAMMAD) 
(891-954/1486-1547) appears to have done little 
original work, but he received much credit as the 
transmitter and continuator of the writings of his 
forefathers. He continued his grandfather’s History 
of Mecca. He also wrote monographs on local history, 
the market-place ‘Uk4z, the harbour of Djidda, the 
fadail of al-‘Abbas and Wadjdj and al-Ta’if, the 
history of the sanctuary in Mecca, a Husn al-kirad 
fi awdiyat Umm al-Kurd, dealing with Mecca, 
Dijidda, and al-Ta’if (MS in Tarim, cf. R. B. Serjeant, 
in BSOAS, xxi (1958), 254-8). He collected a Mu‘djam 
of his teachers, both scholars and poets, and wrote a 
work in connexion with the history of Kansih al- 
Ghiri, entitled Tahkik al-radja li-“uluww al-makarr 
Kardadja(?). Short treatises on the days of the week 
(incomplete) and on the ribat of al-‘Abbas in Mecca 
(related to the work mentioned above?) are pre- 
served, ostensibly in his own handwriting, in Yale 
University Library L-235 (Nemoy 1292, 1592) (Daw”, 
iii, 52; al-‘Aydarisi, al-Nar al-safir, 241 f.; al-Ghazzi, 
Kawakib, ii, 131; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, viii, 301; 
Brockelmann, II, 516, S II, 538, III, 1295). A son 
of Djar Allah, Muhammad, owned after him the 
manuscript written by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (no. 3) pre- 
served in the Yale Library L-234 (fols. 1a, 128a, 
166a, 183a). 

A certain Taki ’l-Din Abi Bakr b. Fahd, who died 
in 946/1539-40, also seems to have been a member of 
the family (al-Ghazzi, Kawaksd, ii, 92; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, viii, 265). 

Bibliography: In the article, which is based 
mainly on al-Sakhawi, Daw? (cf. also Daw, xi, 
265). More manuscripts of works by members 
of the family than are hitherto known will no 
doubt be identified in the future. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN aL-FAHHAM, Asvu ’t-KAsim ‘ABD AL- 
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RauyMAn 8. SATIK B. KHALAF AL-SIKILLI (422-516/ 
1030-1122), mukrs?, was probably born in Sicily but 
soon emigrated to Egypt, where we find him in 
438/1046-7, that is, in the time of al-Mustansir 
(427-97/1036-94) fi talab al-kird?at, say the sources, 
the traditional science for which he was able to 
follow the lectures of such scholars as Ahmad b. 
‘Ali b. Hashim, Ibn Nafis, ‘Abd al-Baki b. Faris and 
Abu ‘l-Husayn al-Farisi al-Shirazi. His master in 
grammar was the famous Tahir b. Ahmad b. Baba- 
shad (g.v.] and Ibn al-Fahham had the distinction of 
transmitting one of the two redactions of the com- 
mentaries of the celebrated Mukaddima, which the 
pupil had taken down at the master’s dictation (the 
other commentary is connected with the name of 
Khalaf b. Ibrahim, d. 511/1117). 

We know scarcely anything of his life in Sicily and 
nothing of the main phases of his long stay in Egypt, 
which he left in 504/1110-1 for an unknown destin- 
ation, The biographers merely tell us that his fame 
in Alexandria as a master of kird?at was so great that 
he acquired the title of skaykh al-Iskandariyya. 
Among his disciples in that town, two may be men- 
tioned: Abt Tahir al-Silafi (g.v.] and another scholar 
of Sicilian origin, ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al- 
Sarakisi al-Sikilli, philologist and grammarian who 
lived in the 5th-6th/r1th-12th centuries. 

Ibn al-Fahhdm is best known by his work on the 
science of kird?at, which is entitled al-Tadjrid fi 
bughyat al-murid, while his Mufradat Ya‘kub have 
been almost forgotten in the literature of the tra- 
ditional Muslim sciences. 

Bibliography: For the biographical sources, 
the MSS, commentaries, versifications etc., of the 
work of Babashad, as well as for the argument and 
a summary of the chapters of the Tadjrid, see 
U. Rizzitano, Ibn al-Fahham mugri? “‘siciliano”’, in 
Studi Or. in onore di G. Levi Della Vida, Rome 
1956, ii, 403-24. (U. RizziTano) 
IBN at-FAKIH, Iranian author of ageography 

written in Arabic, who lived in the 3rd/gth century. 
Nothing is known of his life and only one of his 
works survives, in an abridged form. De Goeje 
introduced his edition of this work with an author- 
itative preface in which he reproduced the informa- 
tion, of varying reliability, which Ibn al-Nadim and 
the geographer al-Mukaddasi provide on Ibn al- 
Fakih. According to the Fihrist of the former (154), 
“he produced a Kitab al-Buldan of a thousand folios, 
a compilation from various works, in particular that 
of al-Djayhani, and another work on the best recent 
(Arabic) poets”. Al-Mukaddasi (Ahsan al-takasim, ed. 
De Goeje, 4-5) attributes to him a work in five books 
which he criticizes for its imprecise geographical 
information and a number of irrelevant digressions. 
The short notice by Yakit (Udabda’, ii, 63) adds 
that Ibn al-I‘akih and his father were well-known 
as traditionists. 

Thus Ibn al-Fakih’s original work seems to be 
lost, but there exist three manuscripts of the abridged 
version, plus a fourth discovered after the publication 
of De Goeje’s edition. From the colophons of the 
three manuscripts, De Goeje deduced that the 
abridgement was probably made by Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Dja‘far al-Shayzari, who in several places 
altered the coherence of the text, suppressing 
important passages and retaining trivial ones (which 
accords with al-Mukaddasi’s criticism). Ydadkdat 
quotes, in his Mu‘djam al-buldan, a series of passages 
from Ibn al-Fakih which appear in a condensed 
form in the abridged version (introd. De Goeje, p. ix; 
Yakit, index, 300), a proof that Ibn al-Fakih’s work 
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was more compact, since it is possible that Yakut 
sometimes quoted him without giving the author’s 
name. 

Sprenger (Post- und Reiserouten, p. xvii f.) estab- 
lished that Ibn al-Fakih wrote in about 290/903; 
he mentions two events occurring during the reign 
of al-Mu‘tadid in 287 and 288 (text, 53 and 319) and 
refers to him as ‘‘our caliph’’ (53); this passage must 
therefore have been written during al-Mu‘tadid’s 
reign; on the other hand he twice refers to his 
successor al-Muktafi (pp. 253 and 270); although he 
is reporting (270) an event which occurred before 
his accession, it may.be concluded that Ibn al-Fakih 
completed his work after the death of al-Mu‘tadid; 
this is confirmed by a passage relating that ‘Amr 
b. Layth was executed on the orders of al-Mu‘tadid 
(p. 53, 1. 17), since it is known from al-Tabari (iii, 
2208) that this caliph, on his deathbed, gave orders 
for the execution but that this was carried out after 
the caliph’s death. Thus Ibn al-Fakih wrote his book 
in 289-90/902-3 (it contains no reference to any 
historical event after this date). 

That Ibn al-Fakih was born at Hamadan is shown 
not only by his misba (Hamadani) but also by the 
details which he provides on this town and its 
district—a description followed by a digression on 
his native country. We give here the countries which 
he describes, arranged according to the space he 
devotes to them: Iran, Arabia, ‘Irak, Syria, Egypt, 
Rim, Djazira, Nubia, Abyssinia; the Maghrib, 
Andalusia, and Sudan are given merely a_ brief 
résumé. The proportion devoted to each country 
was probably decided by the redactor of the abridged 
version; what should be noticed is the preponderance 
given to Iran. According to Ibn al-Nadim, the title 
of the book was Kitab al-Buldan, but this is not 
certain, since the title-page and preface no longer 
exist. The fourth manuscript (Library of the Mauso- 
leum of the Imam Rida, Mashhad), the subject of a 
study in 1923 by Z. V. Togan, does not provide the 
answer to this question, the manuscript lacking the 
first and last pages; but Z. V. Togan has recognized 
that this manuscript contains a sizeable part of the 
original text, providing valuable extra material on 
“Irak and the regions of Central Asia (making 
possible additions and emendations to De Goeje’s ed.). 

The digressions concerning adab which are criticized 
by al-Mukaddasi are far from being lightweight or 
superfluous—they are a salient feature of the work: 
inserted among the geographical sections (which 
provide instances of the author’s taste for buildings 
and for stories which are more or less fabulous), 
they demonstrate his intention of retaining the 
reader’s interest by an alternation of documentary 
sections with literary pieces. Apart from the one in 
praise of his native country, the digressions are: 
the ‘‘passing from the serious to the sweet, from the 
jesting to the serious” (41), a debate between the 
Syrians and the people of Basra, and the superiority 
of the vine over the palm-tree (118), praise of 
building (151), the duties of an author and the 
virtues of a good book—a digression which could 
serve as an introduction to the whole work (193), 
in praise of fresh water (220), Allah gives to each 
country a gift, to the exclusion of others (251). 
According to al-Mukaddasi, Ibn al-Fakih borrowed 
a great deal from al-Djahiz (whom he mentions 
only three times: 116, 165, 253). But these digressions 
lead to the conclusion that, without borrowing 
directly from al-Djahiz, he was influenced by him. 

The general content of the work may be described 
here in the assessment by De Goeje, who made a 
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“ 


profound study of it: ‘...1 thought that some 
extracts would suffice, but a more detailed inspection 
made me change my mind: this work provides a very 
important contribution to the history of culture in 


the second part of the 3rd/gth century ...; it con- . 


tains a number of geographical and historical details 
which were hitherto unknown or imperfectly known; 
it deserves study because Mukaddasi borrowed much 
from it and because it is among the main sources 
of ‘Yakit”. To this may be added the opinion of 
A. Miquel, the author of a penetrating study: 
“Chronologically, Ibn al-Fakih occupies an essentia! 
place in the history of Arabic geography: appearing 
after the first, basically technical, works, ...on the 
one hand he reinforced the trend of technical geog- 
raphy towards an inclusion of the themes of adab, 
and on the other he helped to direct the interest of 
writers towards the world of Islam.” 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Fakih, Compendium 
libri Kitab al-boldan, ed. M. J. De Goeje (= BGA, 

v), Leiden 1885; Brockelmann, I, 227, no. 4, S I, 

405 no. 4—406 (‘ta new edition is in preparation 

by E. Braunlich”); R. Blachére, Exztraits des 

principaux géographes arabes du moyen-dge, 70 ff. 

(“Ibn al-Fakih has reproduced a large number of 

the legends, beliefs and ideas concerning the 

geographical folklore of his time’); G. Wiet, 

Introduction a la littérature arabe, index; 1. Yu. 

Kratkovskiy, Izbranniye socineniya, iv, Moscow- 

Leningrad 1957, 156-9 (Ar. tr., 162-4); A. Z. 

Validov [= Z. V. Togan], Meshkhedskaya rukopis 

Tbonu-l-Fakikha, in Izvestiya Russkoy Akad. Nauk, 

1924, 237-48 (reviewed in JA, cciv (1924), 149, 

by J. Deny; ceviii (1926), 146, by G. Ferrand); 

P. Kahle, Zu Ibn al-Fakih, in ZDMG, I\xxxviii 

(1934), 43-5; A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du 

monde musulman jusqu’'au milieu du XIe siécle 

J.-C., Paris 1967, p. XXII, chap. v and index. 

A French translation based on the four manuscripts 

is now (1967) in the course of revision. 

(H. Mass£) 

IBN aL-FARADI, Anu ’L-Watip ‘Asp ALLAH B. 
MuHAMMAD B. YUSUF B. NASR AL-AZDI B. AL- 
Farapi, Andalusian scholar, was born at Cor- 
dova on the night of Monday-Tuesday 22-3 Dhu 
‘1-Ka‘da 351/22-3 December 962. He studied law, 
Traditions, literature, and history in his native town, 
particularly with Abii Zakariyy4? Yahya b. Malik b. 
‘A?idh and the kadi Muhammad b. Yahya b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Kharraz. In 382/992 he went to the east 
to perform the pilgrimage, and, when passing through 
Kayrawan, attended the lectures of the jurisconsult 
Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayraw4ni {g.v.] and those of Abu 
‘1-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Kabisi. He 
studied further at Cairo, Mecca, and Medina. On his 
return to Spain he taught for a time at Cordova, then 
was appointed kddi of Valencia in the reign of the 
Marwanid Muhammad al-Mahdi. He was killed in his 
house when Cordova was taken and sacked by the 
Berbers on Monday 6 Shawwal 403/20 April 1073. 
For three whole days his body remained unburied, 
and then was discovered lying in a pile of refuse, so 
disfigured and decomposed that it was buried with- 
out being washed or wrapped in a shroud. It is 
reported that during his pilgrimage to Mecca he 
seized the covering of the IKa‘ba and asked God to 
grant him a martyr’s death. 

Ibn al-Faradi was very learned in law, Tradition, 
literature, and history; in the course of his travels 
he had gathered together a rich library. Of his works 
we possess only the Ta’rikh ‘ulama? al-Andalus, ed. 
Codera, BAH, vii-viii, Madrid 1891. The scrupulous 


exactitude of this work and the abundant inform- 
ation which it provides made Ibn al-Faradi the ini- 
tiator of a series of biographical studies embracing the 
whole of the Iberian peninsula. These had a great 
success, being continued and amplified in the course 
of the 5th/1rth and 6th/12th centuries by Ibn 
Bashkuwal [q.v.] with his Sila. Ibn al-Abbar (q.v.] in 
his turn supplemented this Sila with his Takmilat 
al-Sila down to the middle of the 7th/13th century 
and finally this series of supplements to Ibn al- 
Faradi’s Ta’rikh received a final revision in the 8th/ 
14th century with the Silat al-Sila of Abi Dija‘far 
Muhammad b. al-Zubayr, of which the incomplete 
manuscript belonging to the library of the famous 
bibliophile Sidi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy al- 
Kattani was edited by Lévi-Provengal in a partial 
edition beginning with the letter ‘ayn, Rabat 1937. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, Cairo 

1310/1892, i, 268; Dhahabi, Huffaz, iii, 277; 

Makkari, Nafh al-tib, Cairo 1302, i, 383; Ibn 

Bashkuwal, Sila, no. 567; Ibn Farhin, Dibddj, 

Fez 1316/1898, 149 = Cairo 1351/1932, 143; Ibn 

Khakan, Matmah al-anfus, Istanbul 1302/1884, 57; 

Dabbi, no. 888; Suyiti, Tabakdat al-huffaz, xiii, 51; 

Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber, no. 165; Pons 

Boigues, no. 71; Brockelmann, I, 338, S I, 577-8; 

Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, i/2z, 130-2. 

(M. Ben Cuenes-({A. Huicr Mrranpa]) 

IBN FARADJ at-DJAYYANI, Apod ‘Umar 
AHMAD B. MuHAMMAD, poet, anthologist and 
historian of Muslim Spain. The only information 
we have on his life is provided by the few lines in- 
serted by al-Humaydi in his Djadhwat al-muktabis 
and reproduced by the other sources; all that is known 
is that he was among the poets attached to the court 
of al-Hakam II al-Mustansir (350-66/961-76). Either 
his misfortune or his irascible nature led him to com- 
pose So wounding a satire on al-Hakam that the latter 
consigned him to prison for the rest of his life, where 
he continued to write poems and books. He had two 
brothers, also poets: Abii Sa‘id ‘Uthman and Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, of whom we know only the 
names and a few verses. 

Ibn Faradj al-Djayyani owes his fame to a remark- 
able anthology of Andalusian poetry entitled Kitab 
al-Hada@’ik (the Gardens) and quoted by all subse- 
quent anthologists. The work itself has been lost, 
but the lengthy quotations made from it by other 
authors give some idea of its contents. He composed 
it to rival (‘adrada bi-hi) the famous anthology of 
Eastern poets, al-Zahra, by Ibn Dawid al-Isfahani 
{q.v.]; as the latter had a hundred chapters of a 
hundred lines each, Ibn Faradj decided to divide his 
book into two hundred chapters of two hundred lines. 
The Kitab al-Hada*ik is considered one of the earliest 
manifestations of cultural maturity in Muslim Spain, 
of the self-awareness it had acquired and of the 
tendency of its intellectuals to shake off the tutelage 
of the Muslim East. 

A considerable amount of Ibn Faradj’s own poetry 
has come down to us. His poetry is almost exclusively 
floral (rawdiyydat) or erotic (taghazzul) in character 
and reveals a delicate poetic gift. 

Another book is attributed to Ibn Faradj, the 
Tarikh al-Muntazin wa 'l-k@imin bi ’l-Andalus wa- 
akhbaruhum (History of the insurgents and rebels in 
Muslim Spain); this book, now lost, must have been 
written in prison, and it probably expressed the 
bitterness Ibn Faradj felt towards the caliph. 

Bibliography: Humaydi, Djadhwa, Cairo 

1952, 96; Dabbi, Bughya 140; Yakit, Udaba?, iv, 

236; Ibn Dihya, Mutrib, index; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 
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English translation by A. J. Arberry, The pennants 
..+, Cambridge 1953; Ibn Khakan, Matmah, 
89; Himyari, Badi*, Rabat 1940, index; Makkari, 
Analectes, index; H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse*, Paris 
1953, index; Elias Terés, Ibn Faray de Jaén y su 
Kitab al-Hadaiq, in al-Andalus, xi/1 (1946), 131-57. 
(H. Monés) 

IBN FARAH at-ISHBILI, whose full name was 
Surnds at-Din ABu ’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD B. FARAH B. 
AHMAD B, MUHAMMAD AL-LAKHMI AL-IJSHBILI AL- 
SHAFT‘, born in 625/1228 at Seville (Ishbiliya [q.v.]), 
was taken prisoner in 646/1248 by the Franks (al- 
Ifrandj), ¢.e., the Spaniards under Ferdinand III the 
Saint, of Castile (1217-52), at the conquest of Seville, 
but escaped and afterwards went, between 650 and 
660/1252-62, to Egypt; after hearing the most 
celebrated teachers of Cairo, he studied under those 
of Damascus, where he settled and gave lectures in 
the Umayyad mosque, as a great authority on 
Tradition; yet he declined the professorship offered 
him in the Dar al-Hadith al-Niriyya. Among those 
who heard him were al-Dimyati ({¢.v.] cf. al-Kutubi, 
Fawat al-wafaydt, ii, 17), al-Yanini [¢.v.], al-Mukatili, 
al-Nabulusi, Aba Muhammad pb. al-Walid, al- 
Birzali (¢.v.], and notably the great authority on 
history and tradition al-Dhahabi [q.v.]. He died in 
the turba of Umm al-Salih on 9 Djumada II 699/19 
February 1300. Only al-Suyati, Tabakat al-mufas- 
sirin (ed. Meursinge), no. 88, (wrongly) makes this 
Ibn Farah the son of another, the author of the 
eschatological Tadhkira bi-akwal al-mawta wa-umir 
al-akhira and of the great Kur’4n commentary, 
DidmiS ahkam al-Kur’?an, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Abi Bakr b. Farah (al-Makkari, i, 600, wrongly b. 
Fardj) al-Ans&ri al-Maliki al-Kurtubi, died 9 Shawwal 
671/29 April 1273. 

Ibn Farah al-Ishbili’s most celebrated work is the 
scholastic didactic poem on 28 technical expressions 
of the science of Tradition in 20 (Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Fliigel, vi, 190, wrongly gives 30) verses in fawil metre 
in the form of a love-poem, so that it was described 
correctly by al-Safadi in al-Makkari, i, 819, as a 
Kasida ghazaliyya fi alkadb al-hadith (see Brockel- 
mann, I, 372); it is usually called Manzumat Ibn 
Farah or Gharami sahih after the two opening words 
of the first verse. 

The text of the Kasida was first printed by Krehl 
in 1860 in al-Makkari’s Analectes, i, 819 f. (from al- 
Safadi) and again in Madjmia‘ al-mutién, Cairo 1313, 
51f., and in al-Subki’s Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya al- 
kubra, Cairo 1324/1906-7, v, 12 f., where only 18 
verses are given. The commentary of ‘Izz al-Din 
Abia ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Djama‘a 
al-Kinani, died 816/1413, Zawdal al-tarah fi sharh 
Manziimat Ibn Farah, is published by Fr. Risch, 
Leiden 1885 (there is another MS in the British 
Museum, Cat, Cod. Orient., ii, no. 169/2); in the 
notes there is also published almost the entire com- 
mentary of Shamis al-Din Abi ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Hadi al-Makdisi, died 744/1343 (see al-JDhahabi, 
Tabakat al-huffaz, ed. Wiistenfeld, xxi, no. 12) from 
the manuscripts of Leiden (Cat. Cod. Or., iv, no. 1749) 
and Gotha (no. 578, see Pertsch, v, 20). We may also 
mention Berlin, Verz., no. 1055, Ta‘ltk ‘ala Manzimat 
Ibn Farah, a gloss on Ibn Farah’s poem of the year 
894/1489; Cairo, i, 250, contains the commentary of 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Khalil al-Tata?i (Boinet, 
Dictionnaire, 154 and 899) al-MAliki, died 937/1530-1, 
al-Bahdja al-saniyya fi hall al-isharat al-sunniyya. 

Besides Ibn Farah’s didactic poem there is also a 
commentary by him on al-Nawawi’s [9.v.] 40 
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Traditions, Sharh al-arba‘in hadith®* al-Nawawiyya, 
Berlin, nos. 1488-9. 
Bibliography: In the text. 
(C. F. SEYBoLD) 

IBN FARHON, Buruin at-Dtn IprAuim B. 
SALT aAL-YA‘MARI, MAliki jurist. He was born about 
760/1358 in Medina into a scholarly family of Anda- 
lusian origin. After travels in Egypt and Syria he 
was appointed to the kada? in Medina in 793/1390 and 
is stated to have revived the Maliki rite there. He 
died in 799/1397. Of the eight works (three un- 
finished) credited to him by Ahmad Baba five have 
survived, and of these two have been printed. 

(1) Al-dibadj al-mudhhab fi ma‘rifat aSyan Sulama? 
al-madhhab (printed several times; the most familiar 
edition is that combined with Ahmad Baba’s Nayl 
al-ibtihadj, Cairo 1351/1932) is a biographical dic- 
tionary of Maliki scholars. It contains some 630 entries 
and constitutes a prime source for the intellectual 
movement in Spain and North Africa up to his time 
besides providing a great deal of other miscellaneous 
information. It has the further interest of containing 
an introduction comprising an apologia for the 
MAliki rite and a biography of Malik himself, and a 
terminal passage in which Ibn Farhan lists the works 
from which he has compiled the Dibégj. The Dibadj 
has generated several supplements and abridgements, 
of which the best known is the Nayl al-ibtihdad]. 

(2) Tabsivat al-hukkam fi usil al-akdiya wa-mana- 
hidj ai-ahkam (printed on the margins of Muhammad 
Ahmad ‘Illish’s Fath al-‘ali al-malik, 2 vols., Cairo 
1937) is a sort of manual for kaddis containing details 
of procedure, rules of evidence, etc., and displays a 
certain independence of mind as, for instance, where 
(ii, 142 f.) it attempts to justify the bringing within 
the kddi’s competence of powers theoretically be- 
longing to the sahib al-mazalim, sahib al-shurta, etc. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibti- 

hadj bt-tatriz al-Dibadj, Cairo 1351/1932, 30; 

Brockelmann II, 226, S II, 226; on the sources of 

the Dibadj, Basset, Recherches bibliographiques 

sur les sources de la Salouat el Anfas, in Recueil de 
mémoires et de textes publiés en Vhonneur du XIV™ 

Congrés des Orientalistes, Algiers 1905, No. 11. 

(J. F. P. Horxins) 

IBN at-FARID, ‘Umar B. SALI (SHARAF AL-Din) 
AsBu ’L-KAsim AL-MisrI av-Sa‘pi, a celebrated Sifi 
poet. The name al-Farid (allocator of shares in 
an inheritance) refers to the profession of his 
father (see Diwan, Cairo 1319, 3), who belonged to 
Hamat but migrated to Cairo, where ‘Umar was born 
in 576/1181. In early youth he studied Shafi‘i law and 
hadith; then came his conversion to Sifism, and for 
many years he led the life of a solitary devotee, on the 
hills (al-Mukattam) to the east of Cairo, in deserts 
among wild beasts, and afterwards in the Hidjiz, and 
he had a vision of the Prophet. On his return to Cairo 
he was venerated as a saint until his death (632/1235), 
and his tomb beneath al-Mukattam is still frequented. 
The Diwan of Ibn al-Farid, though small, is one of 
the most original in Arabic literature. Possibly the 
minor odes, which exhibit a style of great delicacy 
and beauty and a more or less copious use of rhetorical 
artifices, were composed in order to be sung with 
musical accompaniment at Sifi concerts (Nallino, in 
RSO, viii, 17); in these the outer and inner meanings 
are so interwoven that they may be read either as 
love-poems or as mystical hymns. But the Diwan 
also includes two purely mystical odes: (1) the 
Khamriyya or Wine Ode, describing the ‘“‘intoxi- 
cation” produced by the ‘wine’? of Divine Love, 
and (2) the Nazgm al-Sulik or ‘“‘The Poem of the 
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Progress”, a poem containing 760 verses, which is 
often called al-T@iyya al-kubraé to distinguish it 
from a much shorter ode rhyming in the same letter, #. 
In this famous kasida, nearly equal in length to all 
the rest of the Diwan together, Ibn al-Farid sets 
forth a penetrating psychological description of the 
whole series of mystical experiences, a unique 
masterpiece and an instructive work, in which the 
mystic’s experiences are seen as a realization of 
Muslim orthodoxy. Among Sifis the Téa syya 
occupies the position of a classic, and many commen- 
taries have been written on it. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 262 and SI, 
462 ff. A life of the poet by his grandson ‘Ali, the 
first editor of the Diwan, has been printed as an 
introduction to the edition of Rushayyid b. 
Ghalib al-Dahdah, Marseilles 1853. See also Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 511; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shkadharat al- 
dhahab, v, Cairo 1351/1932, 149 ff.; Suyiti, 
Husn al-muhddara, Cairo 1321/1903, i, 246; and the 
references given by Di Matteo (see below) and 
Nallino, loc. cit., p. 8. Other editions: Cairo 1319 
(with two commentaries) and 1335 (with short 
notes). Translations of the Ta*tyya al-kubrad: Von 
Hammer, Das arabische hohe Lied der Liebe, 
Vienna 1854 (Arabic text and German verse 
translation; the latter is worthless); Di Matteo 
(Rome 1917); Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
mysticism, Cambridge 1921, ch. iii, “The odes of 
Ibn al-Farid”, pp. 199-266 (with explanatory 
notes).—Tr. of the Khamriyya: Eng., by A. Sefi, 
in BSOS, ii (1922), 235-48; Fr., by E. Dermenghem, 
L’éloge du vin, Paris 1931 (with tr. of al-Nabulusi’s 
commentary); Danish, in J. Pedersen, Muham- 
medansk Mystik, Copenhagen 1952, 54-133.—The 
fullest critical study of Ibn al-Farid is that by 
Nallino in his review of Di Matteo’s version, in 
RSO, viii (1919-20), 1-106 and 501-62. See also, 
Pearson, nos. 23631, 23634. 

(R. A. NicHotson-(J. PEDERSEN]) 

IBN FARIS, Asv ’L-Husayn AHMAD B. FARIS B. 
ZAKARIYYA? B. Mun. B. Habis, aL-SHAFI‘, later (in 
Rayy) aL-MALIkI, at-LuGuawfI, Arab philologist. 
The date ot his birth in unknown and the place un- 
certain: on the one hand, according to one of his 
poems (Yakit, Udaba?, iv, 93) the place was a village, 
Kursuf, in the district of al-Zahra?, and from it an 
early nisba, al-Zahrawi, is derived; in any case he was 
certainly of peasant origin (according to Yakit, op. 
cit., 92, lines 12-3); on the other hand, Ibn Faris 
himself, in his sources for the Makdyis (his Mukad- 
dima, i, 5) names Faris b. Zakariyya? (his father] as 
the person who transmitted to him the K. al-Mantik 
of Ibn al-Sikkit (see also Yakit, op. cit., 92, lines 6-7; 
al-Suyiti, Bughya, 153; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzha, 220). 
Thus he was apparently the son of an educated fakih 
who was his first master; but it is strange that such 
a man should be settled in a village. 

Ibn Faris studied in Kazwin, notably with ‘Ali b. 
Ibrahim al- Kattan (d. 345/956), by then already in his 
old age (Yakit, op. cit., xii, 220). From Kazwin he 
received a second nisba, al-Kazwini, but for a par- 
ticular reason, according to al-Kifti (Inbah, i, 94, 
lines 4-5); in Zandjan he heard Abt Bakr Ahmad b. 
al-Khatib, rd@wiya of Tha‘lab. He studied also in 
Baghdad, and in Mecca when making the pilgrimage. 

Ibn Faris lived in Hamadhan and there acquired 
a great reputation as a scholar. Among his pupils were 
the future vizier al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad and Badi‘ al- 
Zaman al-Hamadhani, the author of the Makaméat, 
who owed much to him but who later broke with his 
master as the result of a reprimand. Though renowned 


in Hamadhan, Ibn Faris, who was attached to Ibn 
al-‘Amid (Abu ’l-Fadl Muh. and Abu ’l-Fath ‘SAli), 
was looked upon with disfavour in Rayy by al- 
Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, who had supplanted that 
family in the vizierate. Ibn ‘Abbad gave a cold 
reception to the gift of the K. al-Hadjar of Ibn Faris; 
but when his reputation led to his being summoned 
to Rayy by Fakhr al-Dawla ‘Ali b. Rukn al-Dawla b. 
Buwayh to be tutor to his son Madjd al-Dawla Abi 
Talib, his relations improved with the powerful 
vizier, who honoured and protected Ibn Faris, or 
“shaykhund Abu 'l-Husayn’’, as he was pleased to 
call him; and the latter dedicated to him his work 
al-Sahibi. Ibn Faris died in Rayy in 395/1004, 
according to the most generally accepted date. From 
his stay in Rayy he was called al-Razi. 

Ibn Faris is an attractive figure. He had a warm 
heart which is said to have led him to strip himself 
rather than send any beggar away empty-handed, 
and he had the gift of writing verses about his mis- 
fortunes which strike a touching personal note. But 
deeper internal conflicts can be discerned within him. 

Ibn Faris had an unbiased mind. It is remarkable 
that in the 4th/roth century, an age dominated 
grammatically by Sibawayhi and the Basrans, he 
should have returned to the freedom of thought of the 
Kifans and should once again have introduced 
grammatical discussion in his K. Kifayat al-muta- 
‘allimin fv’ khtilaf al-nahwiyyin (title from Yakut, 
Udaba?, iv, 85). The guiding principle of the K. 
Makdayis al-lugha is interesting; inspired by al- 
Khalil, its plan was novel—to link the meanings of 
words in their roots to us#l, basic meanings, and there- 
by to establish a semantic affiliation. On the other 
hand, in the matter of the origin of the language, he 
is one of the most obtuse of theorists: everything is 
tawkif, the subject of divine revelation, asi and far‘ 
alike (al-Sahibi, 96, lines 6-9), which excludes any 
kind of semantic evolution. It seems in fact that Ibn 
Faris was restrained by religious scruples: the 
Kur’anic verse (II, 29/31), wa-‘allama Adama 
*l-asma@’a kullahd, showed him the universality of 
the tawkif (see al-Sahibi, 31-2). 

Ibn Faris had an open mind which was not afraid 
of innovation; thus, in his Risdéla against Abia 
‘Amr Muh. b. Sa‘id, he upheld freedom to follow 
the times in the Arab quarrel of Ancients and 
Moderns, and he compiled his K. al-Hamdsa al-muh- 
datha. On the other hand, he appears to have been 
impervious and even hostile to philosophy, which 
was not merely useless but a danger to faith (accord- 
ing to al-Sdhibi, 77, 1. 12 ff., passages which besides 
are difficult to interpret exactly). 

Ibn Faris pursued his activities in many fields— 
grammar, poetry, fikh, tafsir—but lexicography was 
his favourite domain and to the Arab world he 
remained al-lughawi. He wrote some forty works, 
both long and short; the most carefully prepared list 
is by the editor of the Makdyis (i, 25-37): 11 works 
have been published, 2 of these in part only, 7 are 
still in manuscript; there are 24 of which only the 
title is known at present. We may particularly regret 
the K. Kifayat al-muta‘allimin fv khtilaf al-nahwiyyin 
and the K. al-Intisdr li-Tha‘lab (perhaps the same as 
the first-named under another title) and his Hamdsa, 
referred to above and mentioned by the Fihrist (80). 
Published works: (I) K. al-Mudjmal fi ’l-lugha, 
published in part, Cairo, 1 vol., 1331 (according to 
the editor of the Makéyis, i, 35), 1332/1914, 319 pp. 
{according to Sarkis, 200); numerous MSS, see 
Brockelmann, I 130, I? 136, S I, 198. Ibn Faris en- 
deavoured to present the vocabulary in a clear and 
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authentic fashion (al-wd¢@if, al-sahit), by means of 
brief definitions, illustrated with numerous poetic 
quotations; he postponed the task of grouping together 
the post-classical vocabulary (according to S I, 198) to 
the Mutakhayyar al-alfag (quoted by al-Djurdjani, 
Mukhtar al-alfaz). In the preface, he names al- 
Khalil and Ibn Durayd as his authorities; a verse by 
Ibn Faris (Yakit, Udaba’, iv, 92) states that the 
Mudjmal! supersedes the K. al-‘Ayn and the K. al- 
Diim; like the latter, it is arranged according to the 
first radical consonant and begins with hamza; but 
the influence of al-Khalil is further manifested by 
the arrangement in separate chapters, under each 
initial letter, firstly of the muda‘af (Type 122), then 
of the triliteral, then the quadriliteral and quinqui- 
literal; al-Firazabadi, who loved and praised Ibn 
Faris, studied and criticised the Mudjmal (Hadijdji 
Khalifa, v, 407) and he must evidently have incor- 
porated a certain amount of it into the Kdmds. The 
work is certainly of great value and deserves a 
scholarly edition. (2) K. Makdayis al-lugha, published 
by ‘Abd al-Salam Muh. Hari, 6 vols., Cairo 1366-71/ 
1947-52; a detailed Mukaddima, i, 3-47 (with in- 
dependent pagination, used in this article). The guid- 
ing principle of this original dictionary has been des- 
cribed above, but for the quadriliterals and quinqui- 
literals Ibn Faris often had recourse to another prin- 
ciple, al-naht, in which he saw a kind of kiydas (see 
the end of the K.al-Ba?, i, 328-36, for a description of 
his methodology). The arrangement of the vocabulary 
is the same as in the Mudjmal. (3) al-Sahibi fi fikh 
al-lugha wa-sunan al-‘Arab fi kalamiha, a mediocre 
edition, Cairo (1328/1910). This title has given 
rise to the mistaken belief that it designated two 
works, a Fikh al-lugha and also al-Sajibi; thus 
Yakit, Udaba?, iv, 84, Ibn Kadi Shuhba, MS Damas- 
cus Zahiriyya, no 438 (Ta’rikh), 189-90, and others. 
The K. al-Sahibi is a new work of its kind, a small- 
scale Muzhir. For the first time, we see an author 
endeavouring to go beyond the purely grammatical 
or lexicographical framework in the study of the 
Arabic language, to reach the level of linguistic 
speculation and, in what is already arather systematic 
general plan, to gather together the Arabs’ ideas 
regarding language, their Arabic language, and any 
historical or other information that might throw 
light upon or enlarge his knowledge of it. It is fortun- 
ate that a new and careful edition has been published 
(see Bibl.). In this work, the K. al-Sahibi, Ibn Faris 
clearly reveals his belief in the superiority of Arabic 
in the dispute with the Shu‘ibiyya, and provides the 
Arabs with weapons to use against their adversaries. 
(4) K. al-Ldmat, the use of la-, li- in grammar, pu- 
blished by G. Bergstrasser, in Islamica, i (1925), 
77-99; a Short ch. in al-Sahibi, 112-6 (see the discus- 
sion of the two texts by Bergstrasser, zbid., 97-9). 
(5) Makdlat kalla wa-ma dja‘a minha fi Kitab Allah 
(mentioned in al-Sahibi, 162, 1. 16), published by ‘Abd 
al ‘Aziz al-Maymani (A. Memon) al-Radjakiti, in 
Thalath rasail, Cairo 1344. (6) K. al-Itba‘ wa ’l-muza- 
wadja, acollection of words of the same pattern always 
used in pairs, published by R. Briinnow, in Orient. 
Stud. Th. Néldeke... gewidmet, i, Giessen 1906, 
225-48. See the study by Ch. Pellat, in Arabica, iv 
(1957), 131-49 and ch. 28 of the Muzhir of al-Suyiti. 
(7) K. Strat al-Nabi, a short sirva, published under 
the title Awdjaz al-styar li-khayr al-bashar, Algiers 
1301, Bombay 1311. According to the editor of the 
Makdyis (i, 31), the K. Akhlak al-Nabi is a different 
work. (8) K. Futya fakih al-‘Arab, a collection of 
questions, juridical riddles so to speak, based on a 
rare meaning of a word (a genre imitated by al- 


Hariri in his 32nd Makdama, cf. al-Suyati, Mushir®, 
i, 622-37); published by Husayn ‘Ali Mahfiiz, Damas- 
cus 1377/1958, 52 pp. in 8°. (9) K. Abyat al-istishhad, a 
coliection of lines of verse which may serve as pro- 
verbs in relevant situations; published by the editor 
of the Makdyis, in Nawddir al-makhtatat, i, 137-61 
(2nd series, Cairo 1371/1951). Not mentioned in the 
historical sources under this title, it is perhaps the 
same as the K. Dhakha?ir al-kalimat of Yakit, 
Udaba?, iv, 84 (according to the editor, i, 138). (10) 
K. al-Nayriz, an etymological study of this mu- 
‘arrab word and a study of the words of the pattern 
fay‘al in Arabic; published by the same, bid., ii, 17- 
25, 5th series, Cairo 1373/1954. (11) Extract from the 
Risdla against Ibn Sa‘id and selection of verse in the 
Yatimat al-dahr of al-Tha‘alibi, iii, 397-404 (ed. of 
Muh. Muhyi ’l-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid). 

For the works of Ibn Faris in MS, see Brockelmann, 
I, 130 and S I, 198, nos. 3, 4, 11, 14, and 15, Note 
especially no. 14, K. Kasas al-nahdr wa samar al- 
layl, and no. 15, K. Tamam fasih al-kalam (for the 
MSS, see also Makdyis, i, 27). In addition, no. 35 
of Harin (Makdyis, i, 35): K. al-Mukhtasar fi 
*l-mu?annath wa ’l-mudhakkar, MS al-Maktaba al- 
Taymiriyya (Cairo), 265 (lugha), not listed by 
Brockelmann, 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 130, I*, 135-6, 

SI, 197-8; J. Kraemer, Studien zur altarabischen 

Lextkographie, in Ortens, vi (1953), 215-26; Zaki 

Mubarak, La prose arabe au IV® siecle de l Hégire 

(X°¢ siecle), Paris 1931, 203-9, unreliable, should be 

checked; biographical notice at the beginning of 

the ed. of al-Sahibi and in the Mukaddima of the 

Makayis, i, 3-47; Yakat, Mu‘djam al-udaba’, iv, 

80-98 = Irshad, ii, 6-15; Suyiti, Bughya, 153; Ibn 

Khallikan, Cairo 1367/1948, i, 100-1 (no. 48); Ibn 

al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba?, Baghdad 1959 (1960), 

219-21; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, Cairo 

1350, iii, 132-3; Kifti, Indah al-ruwat, Cairo 1369/ 

1950, i, 92-5, other references in note at p. 92.— 

On the Mudjmal, see J. Kraemer, op. cit.; Makdayis, 

i, 21; Husayn Nassar, al-Mu‘djam al-‘arabi, Cairo 

1375/1956, ii, 432-43. On the Makayis: the Mukad- 

dima, i, 39-45; H. Nassar, op. cit., ii, 401-31. On 

al-Sahibi: J. Kraemer, 215, and the references 

given. The new edition has been made by M. 

Chouémi (Bibliotheca Philologica Arabica, i), 

Beirut 1383/1964. References in this article are to 

this edition but its Mukaddima was not available. 

(H. FLetscn) 

IBN aL-FARRA?, MuHAMMAD B. AL-Husayn B. 
MuHAMMAD B. KHALAF B. AHMAD B. AL-FARRA’, also 
known under the name of kaédi Abi Ya‘la, was one 
of the masters of the Hanbali school in Baghdad 
towards the end of the reign of al-Kadir (381-422/ 
991-1031) and during that of al-Ka’im (422-67/ 
1031-75); born in Muharram 380/April 990, he died 
on 19 Ramadan 458/15 August 1066. 

His father (d. 390/1000), who was a Hanafi and 
held the office of notary (shahid), was said to have 
refused the office of kadi ’I-kudat which had been 
offered to him by the caliph al-Muti‘ and the Biayid 
prince Mu‘izz al-Dawla. It was in the Hanbali 
doctrine, however, that the young Ibn al-Farra? was 
trained after his father’s death and it is said that he 
even became the favourite disciple of Ibn al-Hamid, 
with whom he studied the famous Mukhtasar of 
al-Khiraki (d. 363/974). 

He succeeded Ibn al-Hamid on the latter’s death 
in 403/1012, made the Pilgrimage to Mecca in 414/ 
Io25 and, on his return, devoted himself to teaching 
hadith and Hanbali fikk. In 421/1030 or 422/1031, 
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he refused the post of shahid to the Hanafi Chief 
Kadi Aba ‘Abd Allah b. Makald (d. 447/1055), in 
spite of the persuasions of the sharif Abi ‘Ali al- 
Hashimi (d. 428/1037). He finally accepted this 
post, however, some years later, probably in 428/1037, 
as a result of the intervention of the great patrons of 
Hanbalism Abi Manstr b. Yisuf (d. 460/1067) and 
Aba ‘Abd Allah b. Djarada (d. 470/1077). In 429/1038 
he was fiercely attacked by a group of Ash‘ari 
theologians, who accused him of having supported, 
in his Kitab al-Sifat, an anthropomorphist view of 
God (Kamil, viii, 16 and 104). In 432/1040 (or, 
according to other sources, in 433/1041), he formed 
part of a large audience, which included the famous 
sza@hid Abu 'l-Hasan al-Kazwini (d. 442/1050), at the 
solemn reading of the Kddiriyya in the caliph’s 
palace. He is also mentioned as being present, in 
445/1053, at the meeting which was held in the 
Dar al-Khilafa under the presidency of Ibn al- 
Muslima to define the official doctrine of the cali- 
phate in matters of dogma, in particular on the 
Divine attributes and the uncreated nature of the 
Kur’an. These details indicate that Ibn al-Farra? was 
probably, like his Shafi‘i contemporary al-Mawardi, 
a member of the entourage of the vizier Ibn al- 
Muslima. 

It was in fact at the suggestion of Ibn al-Muslima 
and through the good offices of Abi Mansir b. 
Yusuf that Ibn al-Farra?, in 447/1055, after the 
death of Ibn Makila, agreed to become kdadi of the 
Harim, a section of the caliph’s palace, but stipulating 
his own conditions: that he should not be expected 
to take part in official processions or to meet the 
important persons received by the caliph, and should 
be excused from attending in person at the palace; 
that he should be allowed to spend one day each 
month at Nahr al-Mu‘alla and another at Bab al- 
Azadj, nominating during his absence a deputy 
(naib) at the Harim. To his duties there, was later 
added responsibility for Harran and Hulwan. Ibn 
al-Farra?, who remained in office until his death, also 
taught hadith each Friday in the al-Mansir mosque. 

Ibn al-Farra? produced many works. The principal 
ones are listed in the Tabakai al-Hanabila {ii, 205; 
cf, Brockelmann, I, 502 and S I, 686) by his son, the 
kadi Abu 'l-Husayn (d. 527/1133). His commentary 
on the Mukhtasar of al-Khiraki has for long been 
highly esteemed. His treatise on public law, the 
K. al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya (published in Cairo in 
1357/1938) reveals some surprising similarities with 
that of al-Mawardi while nevertheless differing from 
it on many points; both similarities and differences 
may be explained by the fact that the two men 
belonged to the entourage of Ibn al-Muslima, but 
that one was Shafi‘ and the other Hanbali 

Perhaps the most famous work of Ibn al-Farra? is 
his K. al-Mu‘tamad, of which he produced two 
redactions of unequal length (the shorter is preserved 
in manuscript at Damascus in the Zahiriyya); the 
Mu‘tamad, modelled on the treatises of kalam, with 
a preamble sketching a theory of knowledge, is one 
of the first great works of this type to be written by a 
HanbAali. Ibn al-Farra? was responsible also for 
several manuals setting out Hanbali doctrine, both 
in the field of the usd! al-fikh and in that of the fura‘. 

Ibn al-Farra? was much involved in the politico- 
religious struggles of his time and was the author of a 
great number of refutations, the echo of which is 
often apparent in the Mu‘tamad but the manuscripts 
of which appear now to be lost: among them were 
refutations (rudiid) of the Karramiyya, the Batiniyya, 
the Mudjassima, the Ash‘aris and, in a general way, 


of the supporters of kalém such as Ibn al-Labban 
(d. 446/1054). There should also be mentioned his 
K. al-Iman (manuscript in the Zahiriyya) and in 
particular his K. Ibjdl al-ta?wilat li-akhbar al-sifat, 
in which he contrasted the unquestioning faith 
(taslim) of the Hanbalis with the semi-rationalism 
(ta?wil) of Ash‘arism (on this work, cf. Tabékat al- 
Handabila, ii, 207 ff.; Ibn Taymiyya, in MRK, i, 445). 

Most of the great Hanbalis who died in the second 
half of the century followed, to varying extents, the 
teaching of Ibn al-Farra?. Among them were the 
sharif Aba Dja‘far (d. 470/1077), who was one of 
the most obstinate opponents of the nascent Ash‘a- 
rism; Abu 'l-Fath al-Harrani (d. 476/1083), who was 
kadi of Harran and was killed, with his two sons, in 
his struggle against the Shi‘i amir Muslim b. Kuraysh; 
Abu ’1-Faradj al-Shirazi (d. 486/1094), who worked 
actively in spreading Hanbalism in Palestine and 
Syria, with the support of the amir Tutush. Abi 
Muhammad al-Tamimi (d. 488/1095), Abu ’l-Fath 
al-Hulwani (d. 505/1112) and Abu ’l-Khattab al- 
Kalwadhani (d. 510/1116), together with many 
others, are also often considered as followers of Ibn 
al-Farra’, 

Ibn al-Farra? left three sons who are mentioned 
in the history of his madhhab. The most famous of 
them was the skaykhk Abu ’l-Husayn (d. 525/1131; 
Dhayl, i, 212-4; Brockelmann, S I, 557), the author of 
Tabakat al-Handabila. 

A brother of Ibn al-Farra?, the traditionist Abi 
Khazim Ibn al-Farra (d. 430/1039; Muntazam, viii, 
102), is sometimes mentioned as being a Mu‘tazili. 
He should not be confused with his nephew, Abi 
Khazim Ibn Abi Ya‘la (d. 527/1133), known as a 
jurisconsult and traditionist. 

Ibn al-Farra”’s prestige, within his school, was 
such that for three centuries, until the middle of the 
8th/14th century, he was referred to by all the 
Hanbalis simply as “‘al-kadt”; afterwards, however, 
Muwaffak al-Din b. Kudaima (d. 620/1222) grew in 
importance with his Mughni, and the Hanbalis of 
the end of the 9th/15th century tended to give the 
title of al-kadi to al-Mardawi (d. 885/1480; Brockel- 
mann, $ I, 130). 

Bibliography: Khatib Baghdadi, Tavikk 
Baghdad, ii, 256 (no. 730); Abu ’l-Husayn, Tabakat 
al-Hanabila, Cairo 1371/1952, ii, 193-231 (with a 
list of works, 205); Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, viii, 
243-4; Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, xii, 94-5; Nabulusi, 
Kitab al-Ikhtisdr, Damascus 1350/1932, 389-415; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, iii, 306-7; Brockelmann, 
I, 502 and S I, 686. See also: H. Laoust, La pro- 
fession de foi d’Ibn Batta, Damascus (PIFD) 1958; 
idem, Le hanbalisme sous le califat de Bagdad, in 
REI, 1959, 96-8; G. Makdisi, [bn ‘A qil et la résur- 
gence de l'Islam traditionaliste au XI* stécle 
(Ve stécle de Vhégire), Damascus (PIFD) 1963, 
index. (H. Laoust) 
IBN FIRISHTE [see FIRISHTE-OGHLU]. 

IBN FURAK, Ast Bakr MUHAMMAD B. AL- 
Hasan B. FORAK AL-ANSARI AL-ISBAHANI, Ash ‘arite 
theologian and traditionist, was born about 
330/941, perhaps in Ispahan. In ‘Irak, both’ at Basra 
and at Baghdad, he studied Ash‘arite kalaém under 
Abu ’l-Hasan al-Bahili along with al-Bakillani [q.v.] 
and al-Isfara?ini [g.v.], and also traditions under 
‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far al-Isbahani. From ‘Irak he 
went to Rayy, then to Nishapir, where a madrasa 
was built for him beside the khankah of the sift al- 
Bishandji. He was in Nishapir before the death of 
the séft Aba ‘Uthman al-Maghribi in 373/983, and 
probably remained there until shortly before his 
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own death in 406/1015, when he was summoned to 
Ghazna by the sultan Mahmid. This was probably 
at the instance of members of the Karramiyya sect, 
against. whom he had been disputing in Nishapir. 
They tried to prove to sultan Mahmiid that he was a 
heretic, but he seems to have defended himself 
successfully, and to have been poisoned by the 
Karramis on his way back to Nishapiir. The version, 
according to which Mahmid was responsible for 
poisoning him, is improbable. 

Writings. His main work in the eyes of later 
generations was Kitab Mushhil al-hadith wa-bayanihi 
(with many variants of the title). This attempts to 
explain difficult phrases in such a way as to avoid 
both anthropomorphism and a Mu‘tazili view 
(extracts with German translation, Raimund Kébert, 
Analecta Orientalia 22, Rome 1941; full Arabic text, 
Hyderabad 1362/1943; cf. R. Arnaldez, Grammaire et 
théologie chez Ibn Hazm de Cordoue, Paris 1956, 30 f.). 
The titles of other extant works and stray references 
in heresiographers (Ibn Hazm, Fisal, iv, 209, 214, 
215, 224; al-Baghdadi, Usd al-din, 253; Abt ‘Udhba, 
al-Rawda al-bahiyya, 14, 44) show that he took a 
part in contemporary theological discussions on such 
questions as: the use of the istithna? in respect of 
one’s faith; whether a saint may know he is a saint 
(cf. also Hudjwiri, Kashf al-mahdjab, tr. R. A. 
Nicholson, 214); the application of atomistic con- 
ceptions to man; the sinlessness of prophets; the 
relation of God’s attributes and names to human 
attributes. Much of his disputation was against 
Karramis in Nishapir and Ghazna; but his views 
differed slightly at certain points from other Ash‘a- 
rites. He was a Shafi‘i, but wrote a book on Hanafi 
jikh, and on the strength of this receives a brief 
notice (no. 185) in Ibn Kutlibugha’s Tadj al-taradjim. 

Influence. It seems improbable that al-Ash‘ari 
was a mere eponym (as suggested by J. Schacht, in 
Stud. Isl., i, 33-5), but the early development of 
Ash‘arite theology is obscure. A lost work by Ibn 
Firak entitled Tabakat al-mutakallimin is the main 
source for our knowledge of al-Ash‘ari and his 
writings, and was extensively used by Ibn ‘Asakir in 
his Tabyin kadhib al-muftari (esp. 123; cf. also R. J. 
McCarthy, The theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 1953, 
index). Since Ibn Firak’s master al-Bahili was a 
pupil of al-Ash‘ari, and since Ibn ‘Asakir has other 
early sources, it would seem that Ibn Firak’s 
material can be relied on. At Nishapir Ibn Farak 
seems to have played a part in securing the adoption 
of Ash‘arite theology by a group of mystics (cf. 
L. Massignon, Essai®, 315), which included al- 
Maghribi and al-Dakkak; the famous Kushayri (g.v.] 
was a pupil. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 175f., SI, 
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Tabakat al-Shafi‘tyya, iii, 52-6 (cf. ii, 248); Ibn 
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‘Imad, Shadharat, iv, 181f.; Ibn Taghribirdi, 

616.8; A. S. Tritton, Muslim theology, London 
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(W. MontcomerRy Watt) 

IBN aL-FURAT, name of a number of persons 
who held the offices of secretary or vizier under 
the ‘Abb§sid caliphs or the Ikhshidid amirs and who 
belonged to a Shi‘_i family. The earliest member of 
the family of whom anything is known is ‘Umar b. 
al-Furat, who represented the ‘Alid ‘Ali al-Rida and 


was executed in Baghdad in 203/818-9, on the orders 
of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi at the time when the ‘Irakis 
were in revolt against the Shi‘i policy of al-Ma?’min. 
A certain Muhammad b. Misa seems to have been 
the first to hold important administrative office, and 
it was his sons, the Banu ’l-Furadt, who appeared 
on the political scene at the end of the 3rd/gth 
century, in the entourage of the Shi‘i vizier Isma‘il 
b. Bulbul [g.v.]. 

(1) ABu ’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD B, MUHAMMAD B. 
MUsA B. AL-HaSAN B. AL-FURAT, imprisoned at the 
end of the caliphate of al-Mu‘tamid following the 
fall from favour of Isma‘il b. Bulbul, was set free by 
the caliph al-Mu‘tadid, who, at the beginning of his 
reign, commissioned him to restore the state finances, 
entrusting him with the direction of the land depart- 
ment of ‘Irak, then, for some months, with the control 
of that of the whole empire. Abu ’l-‘Abbas, assisted 
by his brother Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, then proceeded to 
obtain financial statements from the Sunni secre- 
taries, particularly from the members of the Banu 
*l-Djarrah. He retained his office under al-Muktafi 
but encountered the hostility of the new vizier 
al-Kasim b. ‘Ubayd Allah; he died, however, before 
the latter could take any action against him (291/904). 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index. 

(2) ABu ’L-Hasan SALI B. MUHAMMAD, born in 
241/855, was several times vizier of the caliph 
al-Muktadir. At first deputy to his brother Abu 
*1-SAbbas Ahmad under the caliphates of al-Mu‘tadid 
and of al-Muktafi, he became the right-hand man of 
the vizier al-‘Abbas b. al-Hasan, and then was 
himself chosen as vizier by the young al-Muktadir 
after the failure of the plot of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (Rabi‘ 
1 296/December 908). Ibn al-Furat, all-powerful 
during this first period as vizier and controlled only 
from a distance by the group of the Dignitaries 
(Sadat), which included in particular the caliph’s 
mother and the chief eunuchs of the Palace, made the 
mistake of indulging imprudently, and on several 
occasions, in embezzlement of large sums, which led 
to his dismissal in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 299/July 912. He 
was re-appointed vizier in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 304/June 
917, and this time became the victim of the diffi- 
culties caused by the revolt of the governor of 
Adharbaydjan; he was again dismissed in Djumada 
II 306/November 918. He was imprisoned in the 
Palace throughout the vizierate of his successor and 
released at the time of the revolution of Hamid b. 
al-SAbbas [g.v.], to be appointed vizier yet again 
(RabiS II 311/August 923). This third and final 
vizierate of Ibn al-Furat was to prove a particularly 
dramatic one: the minister, assisted by his son 
al-Muhassin, had no hesitation in taking a brutal 
revenge on those who, in the preceding years, had 
treated him badly, nor in using violence to extort 
large sums of money from all those who had accepted 
office during his predecessor’s vizierate. 

The methods which Ibn al-Furat and his son used 
this time soon aroused among the caliph’s entourage 
high feelings, which were increased still more by 
the news of the attack on the Pilgrims by the Kar- 
matis in Muharram 312/April-May 924. Under 
pressure from the chamberlain and some of the 
officers in charge of the guards, al-Muktadir therefore 
decided to arrest the vizier (Rabi‘ I 312/June 924). 
Ibn al-Furat and his son were brought to trial, but 
the somewhat insolent attitude of the former minister 
had the effect of turning the caliph against him, 
while the newly-appointed vizier instigated some 
sections of the army to demand that the prisoners 
be executed without further ado, The caliph, yielding 
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to popular fury, gave orders to the Prefect of the 
Police, Nazik, to put them to death (Rabi‘ II 312/ 
July 924). 

Such was the ignominious end of a man who had 
been a prominent financier and a politician, but 
had never shown himself to be a loyal servant of the 
caliph. An educated man of great culture, an expe- 
rienced administrator in the organization of the 
financial services, he had demonstrated his ability 
to solve rapidly what appeared to be the most 
complicated problems, restraining effectively when 
necessary the frauds which seem to have been very 
common at this time at the various levels of the 
central organization; remarks attributed to him 
indicate also that he had a clear grasp of the con- 
ditions of economic life in the ‘Abbasid empire and 
of the measures which would permanently increase 
the resources of its Treasury. 

* Highly intelligent and of great eloquence, Ibn 
al-Furat had gained the sympathy of the young 
al-Muktadir, whose mentor he had been and who 
showed, until the last moment, his admiration for 
a man who was always to exert a sort of fascination 
over him. He was moreover a perfect courtier, whose 
ostentatious generosity and seeking after luxury 
were part of a policy of enhancing his prestige. 
Concerned with his own personal glory, which at 
times coincided with that of the caliph, he restored 
the authority of the central government in a province 
such as Fars, but was too often concerned primarily 
with increasing his own wealth, that of his collabora- 
tors and that of the members of the secret politico- 
religious party to which he belonged and which was 
an extremist sect of the Twelver movement. 
Bibliography: L. Massignon, Les origines 
shiites de la famille vizirale des Bant |-Furdt, in 

Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45, 
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(3) Apu ‘L-KHATTAB Dyja‘FAR 8B. MUHAMMAD, 
brother of the above, was in 296/908 put in charge 
of the land department of the East and of the West, 
but died in 297/g09-10. 

(4) Apu ’L-FatH AL-Fapr B. Dja‘Far, called also 
Ipn HinzAsa (from his mother’s name), son of the 
above and nephew of the vizier, replaced his father 
in 297/909-10 at the head of the land department 
for the East, where he remained until 299/911-2, and 
again held this office from 304/917 to 306/918 during 
the second vizierate of his uncle, then from 315/927 
to 318/930, during the second vizierate of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
[¢g.v.] and the vizierate of Ibn Mukla [g.v.]; he was 
put in charge of the land department of the Sawad 
in 319/931, thanks to the influence of the amir 
Mu?nis, then again of that of the East from 319/931 
to 320/932, under the vizierate of al-Husayn b. 
al-Kasim, a minister of Shii sympathies who 
surrounded himself with former collaborators of 
Ibn al-Furat. He finally became himself vizier, in 
320/932, but only for a few months. Unable to 
improve the very dangerous political and financial 
situation, he had to encourage the caliph to repel 
the advance of the commander-in-chief Mu’nis, who 
had then returned from Upper Mesopotamia, and 
to march at the head of his own troops against the 
rebellious leader: during the fighting which ensued 
the caliph was killed. Al-Fadl was next, during the 
caliphate of al-Radi, put in control of Egypt and 
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Syria with the titie of inspector; he then restored the 
emirate of Egypt to Muhammad b. Tughdj, then 
was appointed to the vizierate in 325/937 by the 
chief amir Ibn Ra?ik, to whose daughter he married 
his son. In 326/937, he retired and left ‘Irak 
for Egypt. He died and was buried at Ramla in 
Palestine in 327/938. 

Bibliography: H. Bowen, ‘AH ibn “sd, index; 

D. Sourdel, Vizirvat, index; Sali, Akhbdér ar-Rdédt 

biliah, tr. M. Canard, Algiers 1946-50, index, i, 154, 

p. IL. 

(5) Anu ’L-FapL Dja‘FarR B. AL-FADL, son of the 
above, born in 308/921, was vizier of the Ikhshidids 
of Egypt, in charge of the administration of the 
country in the time of the amirs Anudiir (334/945-6) 
and ‘Ali (349/960), then of the eunuch Kafar (355-7/ 
966-8), who, after having been regent, succeeded 
in getting himself recognized as ruler by the caliph 
of Baghdad, but died soon after this. Dja‘far remain- 
ed in office during the eventful year between the 
death of Kafir and the arrival of the Fatimids, but 
he failed to remain in command of the situation 
created by the dynastic crisis and the threat from 
outside. Various extortions led to mutinies by the 
Kaffirid and Ikhshidid contingents, which took 
place on two occasions, ending in the pillage of 
Dja‘far’s palace and obliging him to go into hiding. 
Al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allah, a relative of the new 
amir and governor of Syria, thought it his duty to 
intervene and had Dja‘far arrested. He was, however, 
released soon afterwards and appointed governor of 
Egypt. As such he received the emissaries of the 
Fatimid general Djawhar [q.v.] and facilitated the 
entry of the Fatimid troops into Egypt, but he later 
refused the vizierate which was offered to him. He 
died in 391/1001, during the reign of the caliph 
al-Hakim, who was to execute his son Abu ’1-‘Abbas 
in 405/1014-5 after having appointed him vizier 
for a few days. 

Dja‘far b. al-Fad! left behind him the reputation 
of a generous patron of poets and scholars, having 
in particular invited to Egypt the traditionist 
al-Darakutni, but also that of an eccentric who had 
acquired a collection of snakes and scorpions which 
terrified his neighbours. 

Bibliography: G. Wiet, L’Egypte arabe, in 

G. Hanotaux, Histoire de la nation égyptienne, 

Paris 1937, iv, 149-50, 153; Ibu Khallikan, i, 

319 ff.; Yakit, Udabda?, ii, 405-12: Ibn al-Athir, 

ix, 119, 120; Ibn Taghribirdi, index. 

(D. SouRDEL) 

IBN aL-FURAT, NAsrtr at-Din MUHAMMAD B. 
‘ABD AL-RanHim B. SALI AL-Misri at-Hanari (735- 
807/1334-1405), Egyptian historian, author of 
a vast universal history, Ta°rtkh al-duwal wa’l-mulik, 
of which he finished completely only the volumes 
covering the years after 500/1106-7. The majority of 
the fragments which survive (mainly in Vienna) are 
autographs and the work does not seem to have been 
much copied, or indeed much valued in its own time 
(perhaps because of suspicions concerning its style 
and orthodoxy), although it was used by al-Makrizi 
and others. Its value rests not only in its being very 
detailed, but also in the wide range of its sources, 
which are often cited side by side verbatim and 
chosen with great broad-mindedness, the Shi‘i Ibn 
Abi Tayyi? and the Christian Ibn al-‘Amid, for 
example, appearing together with writers of irre- 
proachable Muslim orthodoxy. Not all the volumes 
are of equal interest today, their value varying 
according to whether or not the sources used them- 
selves survive: the volumes covering the first two- 
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thirds of the 6th/r2th century are of considerable 
interest owing to the wide use made of the lost 
chronicle of the Shi‘i of Aleppo, Ibn Abi Tayyi’, of 
the Egyptian Ibn Tuwayr, etc.; those covering the 
Ayyibid period and that of the early Mamluks are 
of less importance, though not without interest, 
while those concerning the period of the author’s 
own life are once again important. Apart from a few 
extracts here and there, there have, up to now, been 
published only two volumes (vol. ix of Vienna) 
covering the years 789-99/1387-97 (by C. K. Zurayk, 
Beirut 1936 and, with Nadjla ‘Izz al-Din, 1938), 
and two others (vols, vi and vii) covering the years 
672-96/1274-97 (same editors, 1939-42); nothing has 
been found on the period of over a century which 
separates them. There do exist, however, in addition 
to a few volumes on the early periods (Paris, London, 
Bursa), the whole of those for the years 500-65 and 
585-696 (the lacuna which until recently existed 
between 625 and 638 has just been filled by the 
discovery of a volume in Morocco, of which photo- 
graphs have been sent to the American University 
of Beirut, which published the volumes edited by 
Zurayk). Similarly, the years 563-8 and 585 (which 
come together in vol. iv of the Vienna MS) have 
been published by M. Hasan M. al-Shamma‘, Basra 
1967. The manuscripts for the 6th/12th, 7th/13th, 
and 8th/14th centuries all belong to the autograph 
series Vienna AF 814 into which may be inserted the 
MS Vatican V 720 (years 639-58) and the manuscript 
of Morocco. Al-Sakhawi (see, ¢.g., F. Rosenthal, 
Historiography, 419) accuses Ibn al-Furat of vul- 
garity of style, but this can apply only to the later 
years, the remainder of the work consisting of 
extracts from earlier writers. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 50, S II, 49; 
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published in addition to Zurayk’s ed.: Levi Della 
Vida, in Orientalia (on the Mongol invasion in 
Syria); Le Strange, in JRAS, 1900 (on the capture 
of Baghdéd by the Mongols); Karabaéek, in 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Mazyaditen, Leipzig 
1874, 117; Michaud, Bibliothéque des Croisades, iv 
(by Reinaud, various extracts on the 13th century) ; 
the MS Paris, Bibl. Nat. 1596 contains the French 
translation, by Amable Jourdain, of passages 
relating to the early Mamliks. (CL. CaHEN) 
IBN aL-FUWATI, Kamat at-Din ‘ABD AL- 
RazzAk B. AuMAD, historian and librarian, 
born in Baghdad on 17 Muharram 642/25 June 
1244. At the age of fourteen, he was imprisoned by 
the conquering Mongols and remained in this situ- 
ation for, it seems, less than two years. In 660/1261- 
62, he joined the great scholar and wazir, Nasir al- 
Din al-Tisi [g.v.], in Maragha where he became the 
librarian of the Observatory Library. In 679/1280-81, 
he returned to his native Baghdad and was soon 
appointed director of the Mustansiriyya Library. 
Apart from occasional trips within ‘Irak, he travelled 
to Adharbaydjan in 704/1304-5 to the court of the 
Iikhanid Oldjeytii and spent about three years in 
the various cities of the region. After a two-year 
stay in Baghdad, he again returned to Adharbaydjan 
in 710-11/1310-12. Back in Baghdad in 712/1312-13, 
now approaching his seventies, he was dismissed 
from his position by the new administrator of wakfs. 
In 716-18/1316-18, we again find him in Adharbay- 
djan. He returned to Baghdad in 718/1318, where he 
died, after having been incapacitated by a stroke, at 
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the beginning of the year 723/January 1323. 

Established in two centres of a highly flourishing 
intellectual life, Ibn al-Fuwati came to know the 
leading scholars of his time. He did much copying 
of manuscripts (for himself and, mainly, as a source 
of income), a few of which are preserved. His own 
literary labours, primarily in the fields of history 
and biography, were extensive, and the large works 
he commenced remained incomplete and largely un- 
published. It was possibly their size and incomplete 
state that contributed to their having been compar- 
atively little used by later generations and to their 
eventual loss. Their loss is particularly regrettable 
since they contained enormous amounts of infor- 
mation collected by an alert and open-minded scholar 
who did not fail to observe a painter illustrating the 
world history of Rashid al-Din (Talkhis, iv, 258), 
and who, in keeping with an often followed practice, 
elicited much material personally, as, for instance, 
in the case of Ibn Kammiina (Talkhis, iv, 161; L. 
Nemoy, in REJ, cxxiii (1964), 507-10). The only, at 
least partly, preserved work is his large biographical 
dictionary arranged according to nicknames and 
honorary titles, entitled (Talkhis) Madjma‘ al-addab 
ft mu‘djam al-alkdb, a first-class reference tool, 
unique of its kind. About two-thirds of it survives in 
manuscripts written by the author himself, the 
fourth volume, from ‘Izz al-Din to Kayl, written in 
712/1312 (Damascus Zahiriyya, Cat. ‘Ishsh, p. 165), 
and the fifth volume covering the letters k, 1, and m 
(in Lahore, also an autograph). The latter has been 
published by M. ‘Abd al-Kuddis al-Kasimi in the 
Oriental College Magazine of Lahore (Suppl. 1939, 
and vols. xvi-xxiii, 1940-47). The edition of vol. iv 
by Mustafa Djawad began to appear in Damascus 
in 1962. 

Ibn al-Fuwati also wrote a centennial history, 
apparently the first to be expressly designated as 
such in the title, al-Hawddith al-djdmi‘a wa-'l-tadjarib 
al-nafi‘a fi 'l-mia al-sabi‘a. An annalistic history 
covering the years 626-700/1228-1301 was published 
as this work by Mustafa Djaw4d in Baghdad in 1351. 
There is no manuscript authority whatever for the 
ascription of this published text to Ibn al-Fuwati, 
and more recently it has been shown by Mustafa 
Dijaw4d with incontrovertible arguments that this 
ascription cannot be correct. The work, which, in 
particular through its reports on unusual occurrences 
of daily life in Baghdad, is of very great interest, 
goes back to a contemporary or near-contemporary 
writer, but its true authorship remains to be ascer- 
tained. Ibn al-Fuwati refers, in connection with an 
event of the year 712, to his annalistically arranged 
al-Ta’vikh wa-'l-hawadith (Talkhis, iv, 139), which 
may be identical with al-Hawddith al-djami‘a (cf. 
Dhahabi, Huffaz, iv, 274-6: Hawddith al-mia al- 
sabi‘a wa-tla an mata), or another more comprehen- 
sive historical work of his. 

Other works, known by title or through rare 
quotations, are a poetical-biographical anthology, 
Nazm al-durar al-nasi‘a fi shu‘arad? ahl al-mia al- 
sabi‘a (Talkhis, iv, 253, 424, 864, 1101; also, part 3, 
151 f., 436, and, probably, 57, 62, 89), and a collection 
possibly of similar contents, Durar al-asdaf ft 
ghurar al-awsaf (Talkhis, iv, 280). He wrote genea- 
logical tables (Kitab al-nasab al-mushadjdjar, Talkhis, 
iv, introd. 59 f.), on the men named ‘Abd al-Karim 
(al-Durr al-nazim fi-man tasamma ‘Abd al-Karim, 
Talkhis, iv, 1195), and on scholars with gentilics 
derived from the professions and crafts (like his own, 
“maker of fuwat, cloth wrappers of various kinds’’) 
(Bada; al-tuhaf fi dhikr man nusiba min al-‘ulamd? 
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ila 'l-sana@i* wa- 'l-hiraf, cf. Talkhis, iv, introd. 60 f.), 
as well as a list of homonyms in tabular form (al- 
MevPtalif wa-’l-mukhialif), and other works. His 
earliest work, written while he was still in his teens, 
was in praise of wax candles (ft wasf al-sham‘a, 
Talkhis, iv, 45). Another early work written in 
Maragha was, it seems, a handbook for those working 
in the Observatory there, Kitab Man kasada ’l-rasad 
(Talkhis, iv, 569). 

Bibliography: In addition to all the later 
reference works in which Ibn al-Fuwatiis listed, the 
most accurate data on his life can be found in the 
Talkhis, as was shown by Mustafa Djaw4d in the 
detailed ‘biography prefixed to his edition. See 
further: Brockelmann, II, 208, S II, 202 (contrary 
to S I, s90f., there is no apparent connexion 
between Ibn al-Fuwati and the Mukhtasar akhbar 
al-khulafa? of Ibn al-Sa%, Balak 1309); M. Iqbal, 
in IC, xi (1937), 516-22; Muhammad Rida al- 
Shabibi, Mu?arrikh al-“Irdk Ibn al-Fuwati, 2 vols. 
(Baghdad 1370-78/1950-58); F. Rosenthal, A 
history of Muslim historiography, Leiden 1952, 414; 
Kirkis ‘AwwAd, in Sumer, xiii (1957), 53 f. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN GABIROL, Apt Ayvytp SuLayMAN B. 
Yaunyv& (in Hebrew: Shel6moéh ben Yehuddh; the 
Latin Avencebrol; Gabirol, or rather Gebirol, is 
perhaps Djubayr plus the Romance diminutive 
suffix -ol), Jewish poet and philosopher, born 
at Malaga circa 411/1021-2, died at Valencia 450/1058 
(but this date is not absolutely certain). In addition 
to his works, mainly poetry, written in Hebrew, which 
do not concern us here, Ibn Gabirol wrote in Arabic 
a short treatise on morals (Islah al-akhlak), which 
summarizes without much originality (but adapting 
them -to the needs of the Arabic-speaking Jewish 
public) the usual commonplaces of this literary 
genre (see AKHLAK}; a collection of ethical sentences, 
which is preserved, apart from a few fragments, in 
a Hebrew version (Mibhar ha-peninim ‘Selected 
pearls”), the attribution of which is, however, un- 
certain; and, most important, a lengthy metaphysical 
treatise in dialogue form: the Arabic original of this, 
which, apart from a smal] number of quotations, is 
lost, most probably had as its title Yanbu‘ al-hayat, 
Fons vitae in the Latin version made in the middle 
of the 12th century by the Toledan translator John 
of Spain with the help of Dominicus Gundissalinus. 
The Hebrew extracts, made by Shemt5b Ibn Palkera, 
are a century later; unlike the Latin version, which 
was well-known and used by the great Latin scholars 
such as Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, etc. 
(who did not suspect that the author was Jewish but 
took him for an ‘‘Arab’”’), these extracts remained 
practically unknown until they were identified by 
Salomon Munk in the middle of the r9th century. 

The philosophical system of Ibn Gabirol, so far as 
it can be deduced from the Fons vitae, which is only 
the first part of a work which was never completed, is 
characterized by the fact that it applies the distinction 
of form and matter to simple (non-material) substan- 
ces. Although in the ‘Fountain of Life’ Ibn Gabirol 
refrains from referring explicitly to any religious 
text whatsoever, in it he conceives the universe as 
a product of the Divine Will, on the nature of which 
it is difficult, however, in spite of the relative 
abundance of texts, to form an opinion. There is no 
doubt that Ibn Gabirol belongs to the Neoplatonist 
“intellectual group”? which produced also such varied 
works as the ‘Theology of Aristotle’, the ‘Liber 
de Causis”, the texts attributed to the “Greek 
Master” (al-shaykh al-yiinani), the fragments of the 





pseudo-Empedocles, Isaac Israeli, the Ikhw4n 
al-Safa?, Ibn Masarra and others (see ANBADUKLIs, 
AFLATUN, BURUKLUS, IBN MASARRA, IKHWAN AL-SAFA?}. 
Nevertheless, in the present state of knowledge, it 
is not possible to assign to him definite sources 
or to establish with certainty the precise origins 
of his metaphysical concepts. Furthermore, in 
spite of the praise given to him by his compatriots, 
the Muslim Ibn S$a‘id and the Jew Moses Ibn ‘Ezra, 
no echo of his philosophical thought is found in 
Islam, and indeed, it is very little known or esteemed 
among the Jews, who have forgotten Ibn Gabirol 
the philosopher as readily as they have carefully 
preserved his Hebrew secular and religious poetry. 
It is only through his poetry and in particular his 
meditation in rhymed prose ‘“‘The Kingly Crown” 
(Keter Maikat) that something of his philosophical 
doctrine has penetrated into subsequent Jewish 
thought; we are not concerned here with the traces, 
in any case weak and open to debate, which his 
speculations have left in Jewish mysticism (Kabbala). 
Bibliography: The basic work is still S. Munk, 
Mélanges de philosophic juive et arabe, Paris 1857 
(the later editions are only unaltered reproductions 
of the first), 1-306; M. Steinschneider, Heb. Ub., 
§ 219, pp. 379-88, and Arab. Lit. Jud., § 81, 125-9. 
Biographical notice by Ibn S$a‘id al-Andalusi, 
K. Tabakat al-umam, ed. L. Cheikho, Beirut 1912, 
89 (tr. R. Blachére, Livre des catégories des nations, 
Paris 1935, 159; Eng. tr. by J. Finkel in JOR, ns. 
xviii (1927-8), 45 ff.); the notice by Moses Ibn 
‘Ezra has been translated into French by Munk, 
Mélanges, 263 f., and into Spanish by J. M. Millas 
Vallicrosa, Selomo Ibn Gabirol como poeta y fildsofo, 
Madrid 1945, 13. Latin text of the Fons vitae, ed. 
Cl. Baumker, Munster 1892-5; Islah al-akhlak, 
Ar. text ed. S. Wise, New York 1901. To the 
bibliographical notices by Steinschneider and by 
G. Vajda, Jiidische Philosophie, Berne 1950, 14-6, 
may be added F, Brunner, [bn Gabirol-Avicembron, 
La Source de Vie, Livre III (annotated Fr. tr.), 
Paris 1950; idem, Fons Vitae d’Avicembron (Ibn 
Gabirol) livre III, in Studia Philosophica, xii (1953), 
171-83; La Doctrine de la matiére chez Avicebron, 
in Revue de Théologte et de Philosophie, 1956, 261- 
79 (cf. ibid., 285-93); Etudes sur le sens et la 
structure des systémes réalistes, in Cahiers de Civili- 
sation Médiévale, i (1958), 295-317; the article in 
Hebrew by S. Pines, Fragments of the Arabic original 
of Fons Vitae in Moses Ibn Ezra’s work Arugat 
Habbosem, in Tarbiz, xxvii (1957-8), 218-23; 
J. Schlanger, Sur le r6le du ‘“‘tout” dans la création 
selon Ibn Gabirol, in REJ, cxxiv (1965), 125-35; 
the theses in progress by Jacques Schlanger: full 
Fr. tr. of the Fons vitae and La philosophie de 
Salomon Ibn Gabirol. See also E. Bertola, Salomon 
ton Gabirol (Avicebron), vita, opere e pensiero, 
Padua 1953; J. Schirmann and J. Klausner, art. 
Ibn Gabirol in Encyclopaedia Judaica. The Artemis 
Press, Ziirich-Stuttgart, have now (1967) announc- 
ed Salomo ibn Gabirol und sein Kreis, by F. P. 
Bargebuhr. (G. Vajpa) 
IBN GHALBUN, Muwallad leader who, at 
the time of the reyes de taifas, emerged as ruler of 
Molina de Aragén, the small town situated at the 
highest point of the land lying between the Tagus 
and Jalon rivers, its territory belonging partly to 
Aragén in the north and partly to Castille in the 
south. El Cid, on settling at el Poyo de Calamocha, 
conquered Ibn Ghalbin, who became his exceedingly 
loyal subject, as is related with striking emphasis by 
el Cantar del mio Cid. 
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He had been known hitherto only by his ma‘rifa, 
but it is now known that his name was ‘Azzin, since 
one of his two sons was called Abu ’l-Ghamr b. 
£Azziin and the other ‘Ali b. ‘Azziin, transformed 
into Gharrin in the manuscript of al-Mann bi 
’l-imama. All these names are honorific additions in 
-on, so frequent in the Hispano-Muslim upper 
classes, such as Ibn Badrin, Ibn Zaydin, Ibn 
Khaldin, and many others. 

When Dona Jimena and her daughters went to 
Valencia to rejoin the Campeador, who had just 
conquered the city, ‘Azzin b. Ghalbiin cordially 
welcomed the horsemen sent to escort the ladies 
and added two hundred cavalry to their retinue; 
from Medinaceli onwards, he honoured the wife and 
daughters of El Cid, with Alvar Faiiez, and had them 
splendidly accommodated at Molina. When the 
Almoravid army took up its position in front of 
Valencia with the purpose of reconquering the city, 
Ibn Ghalbin did not follow the example of the petty 
kings of Albarracin, Alpuente, Lérida and Tortosa, 
who complied with the order to join the army sent 
by Yusuf b. Tashfin against El Cid; the Cantar 
praises him yet again for the noble way in which he 
welcomed and accompanied the daughters of El Cid 
and the princes of Carrion on their unfortunate 
wedding journey, but the minstrel, instead of dealing 
dispassionately with this episode—so ill-fated in its 
outcome—cloaks it in a legend and, carried away by 
his manifest hatred when dealing with the courtly 
faction of El Cid’s enemies, he derides the princes’ 
cowardice at the battle of Cuarte and their panic 
before the lion let loose at the Valencian court, and 
lingers over the scene at Corpes, as cruel as it was 
unjust; such is his hatred that he goes so far as to 
ascribe to the princes the intention of killing Ibn 
Ghalbian in order to steal from him the riches with 
which he had so splendidly regaled them; after the 
failure of this plan as a result of the denunciation of 
a Latinized Moor, he depicts El Cid’s faithful friend 
as a perfect gentleman who cast their dishonourable 
conduct in their teeth, yet refrained from punishing 
them because they were the sons-in-law of his great 
friend El Cid to whom he restored his daughters. 

So ends, in the Cantar, the passage through 
history of this Muslim leader, so highly praised for 
his loyalty and devotion to the Campeador, but we 
have strong reasons to tone down these eulogies, 
since the same person affirms: ‘““Even if we wish him 
ill, we cannot do him harm, for his star is so favour- 
able that, in peace as in war, he will always triumph; 
he is very dull-witted who does not recognize this 
truth’. This realistic, indeed cynical approach has 
been clearly confirmed, for we now know that, once 
EI Cid was dead and Valencia had been reconquered 
by the Almoravids, Ibn Ghalbin saw the possibility 
of resisting and conquering the Aragonese on the 
battlefield; without hesitation, he hastened with his 
men to take part in the battle of Cutanda against 
Alfonso I, el Batallador, in the summer of the year 
§14/1120, alongside the governors of Lérida, Valencia 
and Granada, with the other local leaders who, like 
himself, had acknowledged and supported with their 
arms the rule of ‘Ali b. Yusuf. This interesting 
unpublished item of information is revealed by al- 
Bayan al-mughrib. 

Nothing more is known about Ibn Ghalban, as the 
territory of Molina de Aragén was before long 
occupied by the conqueror of Cutanda and subse- 
quently became the domain of Enrique de Lara and 
his descendants. It is very probable that he retired 
to Andalusia where we find two of his sons who, at 


the collapse of the Almoravid empire, following in 
their father’s footsteps, succeeded in setting them- 
selves up as petty kings of taifas at Jerez and Ronda. 
The elder, Abu -’l-Ghamr ‘Azziin, was quick to 
acknowledge the Almohades when they landed in 
Spain and gave them proofs of the sincerity of his 
allegiance, which were far greater and more effective 
than the gallant courtesies of his father towards 
El Cid. In contrast to the other petty Andalusian 
kings who rose up against ‘Abd al-Mu’min, from 
the moment that he learnt of the revolt of al-Massi 
and of his first victory, he not only remained loyal, 
but also collaborated with Barraz in the capture of 
Seville and with the brothers of al-Mahdi in expelling 
the Almoravids from Algeciras; he even accompanied 
them when they went to present themselves in 
Marrakush. 

When Alfonso VII besieged Cordova, he contribut- 
ed with great decisiveness and speed to the lifting of 
the siege by bringing into the stronghold the Almohad 
troops which were stationed in the Sterra of Cordova; 
finally, at the side of Sayyid Yusuf, the son and 
future successor of ‘Abd al-Mu°’min, he took part in 
the battle of Za‘abula or Zaghabika in RabiS I 
553/April-May 1158, in the region of el Viso and 
Mairena del Alcor, to the north of Alcala de Guadaira, 
against the army from Avila commanded by the 
famous count Sancho Gimeno, the Hunchback; 
during the rout, this son of Ibn Ghalbin died a 
martyr’s death. 

His brother Abu ’1-‘Ald, who helped him to seize 
Ronda, as well as the descendants of both brothers, 
occupied high posts in the Almohade administration 
and distinguished themselves by their loyalty, to 
which the Caliph Ya‘kib al-Mansir bore witness 
most vividly when, in his testamentary speech, he 
recommended one of them as being ‘tamong the 
most intelligent and perfect men who have given 
their allegiance to the cause of Ibn Timart’’. 

Bibliography: Menéndez Pidal, La Espatia del 

Cid‘, i, 498-9, 501; El Cantar del mio Cid, ed. 

Menéndez Pidal, verses 1517-28, 2635, 2659-88, 

2978; Ibn ‘Idhari, two unpublished folios of the 

Almoravid Bayan in the Library of al- Karawiyyin, 

Fez; Ibn al-Athir, x, 98-9; A. Arenas, Origenes 

del muy tlustre serorio de Molina de Aragén, 

ch. IV-V, 83-136; A. Huici, Historia politica del 
imperio almohade, i, 383 and note 4; idem, Un 
nuevo manuscrito de al-Baydn al-mugrib, in al- 

Andalus, xxiv/1, 81-4. (A. Huicr Mrranpa) 

IBN GHALBUN [see MUHAMMAD B. KHALIL]. 

IBN GHALIB, Munammap 8. AYYUB AL-GHAR- 
nATi, historian and geographer, living in Grana- 
da in the 6th/r2th century. His fame rests on an 
excellent work entitled Farhat (or Fardjat) al-anfus 
ft ta@rikh al-Andalus; the text has been lost, but 
lengthy extracts have been reproduced by al- 
Makkari, Ibn Sa‘id, Ibn al-Khatib and others, and 
an abridged version of the geographical part, Ta‘lik 
muntaka min Farhat al-anfus fi ta?rikh al-Andalus, 
has been preserved (ed. Lutfi ‘Abd al-Badi‘ in 
RIMA, il2 (1955), 272-310). The passages quoted by 
al-Makkari are numerous, but the most extensive 
(Analectes, i, 184-90) gives interesting details about 
the habitats of the Arab tribes in Spain. The abridged 
version of the geographical part is much more val- 
uable, for it contains the most important passages of 
th.. ‘Description of Spain” by Ahmad b. Muhainmad 
al-Razi [see aL-RAzi] the text of which E. Lévi-Pro- 
vengal tried to reconstruct without being able to 
take advantage of Ibn Ghalib’s work, which was still 
unpublished and unknown (see La “Description de 
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l' Espagne” @ Ahmad al-Razi, in al-Andalus, xviii/1 
(1953), 51-108). 

It is this Ta‘l#k which supplies some details on the 
life of Ibn Ghalib. From it we learn that he was in 
the service of Abii Sa‘id ‘Uthm4n b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
governor of Granada and of many other Spanish 
provinces on behalf of his father ‘Abd al-Mu?’min 
and of his brother Abii Ya‘kib Yasuf, from 552/1160 
till his death in 571/1175-6 (see A. Huici Miranda, 
Hist. pol. del imperio almohade, Tetuan 1957, ii, 
618-9). Al-Khazradji (apud al-Makkari, Nafhk, Cairo 
1949, ii, 126) declares that Ibn Ghalib wrote a great 
historical work going from the Creation to the history 
of Spain under the dynasty of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, and 
adds that he left Spain in 565/1169-70. Thus the 
Farhat al-anfus was a work on the history of al- 
Andalus, preceded by some chapters on universal 
history and on the geography of Spain. 

Bibliography: besides the sources quoted: 
Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, Cairo 1953, index s.vv. Ibn 
Ghalib and Farhat al-anfus; Sakhawi, I‘lan, Cairo 
n.d., 122 (F. Rosenthal, Historiography, 384); 
Makkari, Analectes, index, s.v. Ibn Ghalib; Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo, 123-4 (confuses him with Tam- 
mam b. Ghalib). (H. Monés) 
IBN GHANIM, ‘Izz at-Din ‘ABD aL-SALAM B. 

AHMAD B. GHANIM AL-Maxkpisi AL-WA‘IZ, author 
of works on mysticism or edification, of whose life 
little is known. He is said to have died in 678/1279. 

The best-known of his works is the Kashf al-asrar 
‘an (al-)hikam (al-mida‘a fi) al-tuyir wa ’l-azhar, 
published and translated by Garcin de Tassy, Les 
oiseaux et les fleurs, Paris 1821 (tr. reprinted in 1876 
in Allégories, récits poétiques, etc.; German tr. Peiper, 
Stimmen aus dem Morgenlande, Hirschberg 1850; 
lith. text, Cairo 1275, 1280; Balak ed. 1270, 1290; 
Cairo 1280, etc.). There may also be mentioned: 
Hall al-rumiaz (numerous manuscripts); al-Kawl al- 
nafis fi taflis Iblis, Caire 1277, etc. (dialogue with 
Satan); and al-Rawg al-anik fi ’l-wa‘z al-rashik (in 
manuscript). 

Another Ibn Ghanim al-Makdisi, Nir al-Din ‘Ali 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali, was a Hanafi fakih born in 
Cairo in 920/1514, and died there on 18 Djumada II 
1004/18 February 1596. Among his works may be 
mentioned the Bughyat al-murtad fi tashih al-sad 
(printed with the Mukdbasat of al-Tawhidi), and 
some Hawdashi ‘ala 'l-Kamis (see Brockelmann, 
SII, 234, 395). 

Bibliography: Yafi‘i, Mirat al-djanan, iv, 
190; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, s.v.; Ibn Kathir, 
Biddya; Cheikho, in Machrig, iv, 918-24; F. 
Bustani, Da?ivat al-ma‘arif, iii, 412; Brockelmann, 
I, 450, SI, 808-9. (Ep.) 
IBN GHANIYA (see GHANTYA, BANU}. 

IBN GHANNAM, Aso TAuir IBRAHIM B. YAHYA 
B. GHANNAM AL-HaRRANI AL-NUMAYRI AL-HANBALi 
AL-Makpisi (d. 693/1294), is the author of a 
treatise on oneiromancy that was widely cir- 
culated, on account of its alphabetical arrangement 
which makes it rapid and simple to consult. He was 
thus the innovator of a system which, after his time, 
became widely adopted. His treatise, entitled al- 
Mu‘aliam ‘ala hurif al-mu‘djam, led oneiromancy 
away from the traditional paths by renouncing the 
plan inspired by that of the Book of Dreams of 
Artemidorus of Ephesus (ed. T. Fahd, Damascus 
1964, PIFD) and sanctioned by Nasr b. Ya‘kib al- 
Dinawari (¢.v.] and by inaugurating the method of 
classification which was to be called the “‘key to 
dreams’, The manuscript versions of this treatise 
are very numerous; the earliest that we have seen 


are: Istanbul,—Saray, Ahmet III, 3173 (729/1328-9) 
and 3172 (743/1342-3), Aya Sofya, 1730 (804/ 
1401-2); Corum, 3093 (826/1413-4); Istanbul Un. 
Lib. 4864 (920/1514-5) and Kastamonu, 2997 (954/ 
1547-8). The Bursa manuscript, Ulucami 1986, is not 
dated, but it appears to be of considerable age; the 
end of the treatise is to be found on a leaf at the 
beginning of MS 1987, dated 745/1344-5; numerous 
lacunae in it have been filled in by a recent hand. 
Abia Hamid Muh. al-Kudsi made an abridgement of it 
(cf. Saray, Ahmet III, 3164). 

Another innovation is also owed to him, the versi- 
fication of oneirocritical material in order to render 
it more easily memorized; indeed, he wrote a poem 
in radjaz, entitled ‘Ards al-bustan fi 'l-nisa? wa 
*L-a°d@ wa ’l-insan (the poem entitled Durrat al- 
aklam, part of which follows his own poem in MS 
Berlin 4264 and which Brockelmann, II, 498, attri- 
butes to him, is by Djamal al-Din al-Dimyati; cf. 
Siileymaniye-Yozgat, 788/1, fols. 1-52 r.) which is 
less widely distributed than al-Mu‘allam (cf. Laleli, 
1636°'8; Berlin, 4263); in it he tells us that he was 
the disciple of Djamal al-Din Ibrahim b. al-Sabti al- 
Baghdadi. This procedure was to be developed by 
Zayn al-Din b. al-Wardi (d. 749/1349) in his al- 
Alfiyya al-Wardiyya, a youthful work, published in 
Cairo from 1285 A. H. onwards and with a commen- 
tary by ‘Abd al-Ra?’af al-Munawi (d. 1031/1621; cf. 
Laleli, 1659; Istanbul Un. Lib. A 4240), Muh. b. 
Djabir al-Miknasi al-Ghassani (d. 827/1424), the 
author of along manziima fi ’'l-ta‘bir (cf. Laleli, 1661; 
Aya Sofia, 1729; comp. Brockelmann, S II, 367) and 
Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali b, al-Sakan al-Mu‘Afiri al-Mufassir 
(cf. Képriilu, 1202, dated 911/1505-6; Saray, Ahmet 
III, 3162, dated 920/1514). We may note that this 
system was already known to the Byzantines (cf. the 
collections in verse attributed to Astrampsychos and 
Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople, d. 829, ed. 
by N. Rigaltius, following the Oneirocritica of Arte- 
midorus of Ephesus and those of ’Aypér vldg 
Lypeipv, Paris 1603). 

Finally, according to Brockelmann, S I, 913, Ibn 
Ghannam is the author of a poem entitled Kilddat 
al-durr al-manthir fi dhikr al-ba‘th wa ’l-nushir, ed. 
Cairo 1302, in the margin of the /tharidat al-‘adja?ib 
of Siradj al-Din Aba Hafs ibn al-Wardi (d. 850/1446). 

Bibliography: in the text. (T. Fanpb) 

IBN GHANNAM, Suayky Husayn B. GHANNAM 
AL-IHSA7t, who died in 1225/1810 at al-Dir‘iyya, the 
first Wahhabi capital in Nadjd (Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan, 
i, 149), was a faithful adherent of the Wahhabiyya 
{g-v.] and its first authentic chronicler. Little is 
known about his early life at al-Ahsa’ except that he 
studied theology and philology under the ‘iuzlama? 
there. He later moved to al-Dir‘iyya, where he at 
first attended the lectures of Shaykh Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, and thereafter taught Arabic and 
theology. The Shaykhs ‘Abd al-Rahman and Sulay- 
man, the two famous ‘ulama? and grandsons of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, were among his pupils at al- 
Dir‘iyya (Ibn Bishr, zb:d.). Ibn Bishr mentions al- 
‘Ikd al-thamin fi sharh Usil al-din as one among 
many theological works by Ibn Ghannam (ibid.). He 
does not name any of the others, but [bn Ghannam 
refers in his Rawda (p. 45) to another work of his, 
Raf‘ al-malam ‘an al-a@imma al-a‘lam. His most 
famous work is Rawdat al-afkar wa ’l-afham li murtad 
hal al-imam wa ta‘ddd ghazawat dhawi 'l-islam 
(British Museum MSS Add. 19799-800 and Add. 
23344-5; lith. Bombay 1919; Cairo 1949). Botb 
manuscripts and printed copies are very rare outside 
Saudi Arabia. 
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The Rawda is in two volumes: 

(1) Rawdat al-afkdr, a theological exposition of 
Wahhabism divided into five chapters; the first 
reveals the religious situation in Arabia and the 
neighbouring Muslim territories where, according to 
the Rawda, Muslims are “sunk in the abyss of 
paganism, steeped in shame and defiled by the taint 
of corruption”. Chapter two details the genealogy 
of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab and his rise to fame. The 
Rawda differs markedly from another contemporary 
account, the Lam‘ al-shihab. The comments of the 
author in the final three chapters reveal his vast 
theological knowledge. He is here commenting on 
some letters of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab sent to various 
dignitaries within and outside the Arabian peninsula. 
From internal evidence it is clear that the Rawda was 
written after the death of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. 

(2) al-Ghazawat al-bayaniyya wa ’l-futihat al- 
rabbaniyya wa-dhikr al-sabab alladhi hamala ‘ala 
dhalik is the earliest chronicle of the Wahhabi 
movement detailing its expansion in Arabia. It begins 
with the events of 1159/1746 and ends abruptly with 
the events of 1212/1797, despite the fact that the 
author lived until 1225/1810. It is an invaluable 
source for the 18th century history of Arabia, which 
surpasses in wealth of detail Ibn Bishr’s ‘Unwén al- 
madjd. It is curious that the latter author, though 
a Wahhabi, does not mention Ibn Ghannam’s 
History. Close examination of the two texts, 
however, reveals that Ibn Bishr modelled his work, 
which carries the Wahhabi history down to 1851, on 
Ibn Ghannam’s Ghazawat (with the principal 
difference that Ibn Bishr does not digress to describe 
religious matters). 

Ibn Ghannam’s Ghazawat was used extensively by 
H. St. J. Philby and other writers in western 
languages, ¢.g., Amin al-Rihani, G. Rentz and 
R. B. Winder, in compiling their works on Arabia 
(cf. Bibl.). 

Bibliography: Ibn Ghannam, Rawdat al- 
afkay wa ’l-afhim li murtad hal al-Imam wa ta‘dad 
ghazawat dhawi’l-islim, Bombay 1919; Amin al- 
Rihani, Ta?vikh Nadjd al-hadith, Beirut 1928; Ibn 
Bishr, ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah, ‘Unwan al-madjd 
fi tavikh Nadjd, Mecca 1930, i, 149; H. St. J. 
Philby, Arabia, London 1930, pp. ix, x, 4; idem, 
Saudi Arabia, New York 1955, 5, 80, 117-8; 
G. S. Rentz, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab and 
the beginnings of the first unitarian empire in 
Arabia, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
California 1948; R. B. Winder, Sa°udi Arabia in 
the nineteenth century, London 1965, 20, 233, 2443 
A. M. Abu-Hakima, History of Eastern Arabia, 
Beirut 1965, 2-5; idem (ed.), Lam‘ al-shihab fi 
sirat Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Beirut 1967, 
21-8; idem, Tarikh al-Kuwayt, i/1, Kuwait 1967, 
22-8. (A. M. Asu-Haxima) 
IBN aLt-GHARABILI [see inn KASIM AL-GHAZzi]. 
IBN GHARSIYA, Aso ‘Amir Auman, Anda- 

lusian writer and poet, who spent his life at Denia 
in the service of the Slav (and former slave) Mudjahid 
al-‘Amiri [q.v.}], the ruler of this province from 
400/1010 to 436/1044, and of his son ‘Ali Ikbal al- 
Dawla (436-68/1044-76). Both father and son had 
need of authors and poets to exalt the merits of the 
Slavs and to contest the alleged superiority of the 
other reyes de taifas of Arab origin; Ibn Gharsiya 
offered himself for this and, seizing the opportunity 
of an argument that had taken place between him- 
self and a man of letters from Cordova called Abi 
Dija‘far Ahmad b. al-Djazzar (or al-Kharraz according 
to Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, 9; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 
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157, and al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 280, 327), he wrote 
a violent, insulting and bitter risdla against the 
Arabs, glorifying the Slavs, the Rim and all the non- 
Arabs (‘adjam) ; this risdla is perhaps the only real 
manifestation of Shu‘abiyya in Muslim Spain; it takes 
up all the arguments against the Arabs put forward 
by all the Shu‘tbis of the East, and presents them 
in a complicated style. This work brought fame to 
Ibn Gharsiya and provoked a number of contempor- 
ary authors to draw up even more violent replies in 
favour of the Arabs. Ibn Bassam reproduced the 
risala and some of its replies in the Dhekhira (iii, 
MS coll. Gayangos de la Real Acad. de la Historia, 
Madrid, no. 12, fols. 120 ff.); the text with some 
replies can be found again in MS 538 of the Escorial. 
Besides the riséla we have some verses by Ibn 
Gharsiya, reproduced by Ibn Sa‘id, in praise of 
Ikbal al-Dawla (also called Mu‘izz al-Dawla). 
According to Ibn Sa‘%id (Mughrib, ii, 406-7) and 
Yasuf b, al-Shaykh al-Balawi (Alif ba’, Cairo 1287, i, 
350), Ibn Gharsiya was of Basque origin; having been 
taken prisoner in his childhood he was brought up 
in the Islamic faith. Although he was proud of his 
non-Arab origin he was a fervent Muslim, very much 
attached to the Arabic language. No further inform- 
ation has come to light about his life and work. 
Bibliography: mentioned in the text. The 
Risadla was published for the first time by I. Gold- 
ziher with a study on the Shu‘#biyya in Muslim 
Spain in his article: Die Su‘ibiyya unter den 
Muhammedanern in Spanien, in ZDMG, 1898; ed. 
by ‘Abd al-Salam Harin, Cairo 1950, with the 
replies; ed. by Ahmad Mukhtar al-‘Abbadi in his 
essay: al-Sakdliba fi Isbanyd (publ. of the [EI 
Madrid), 1950, 31 ff. (H. Monks) 
IBN a.t-GHASIL [see ‘app ALLAH B. HANZALA]. 
IBN GHAZI, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
AHMAD AL-SUTHMANTI, Moroccan scholar of the gth/ 
15th century, was born at Meknés in 858/1454 and 
died in 919/1513 at Fez, where his tomb may still be 
seen. Of his many works (full list in Chorfa, p. 230, 
n, 2) the most useful to present-day scholars is al- 
Rawd al-hatin fi akhbay Miknasat al-Zaytiin (Fez 
1326/1908; partial tr. Houdas, Monographie de 
Méquinez, in JA, i (1885), 101-47). 
Bibliography: Lévi-Provengal, Historiens des 
Chorfa, Paris 1922, 224 (full treatment). 
(J. F. P. Hopkins) 
IBN GHURAB, Sa‘p aL-Din IBRAHIM B. SABD 
AL-RazzaAk (ca. 779/1377-808/1406), was for ten 
years during the reigns of Sultan Barkik and his son 
Faradj an important figure in the civilian bureau- 
cracy of the Mamluk state. In his brief lifetime, Ibn 
Ghurdb typifies, in some ways, the precarious career 
of a Mamluk bureaucrat. His grandfather, Shams 
al-Din Ghurab, was a Copt who, after conversion to 
Islam, served as Controller (na@zir) of Alexandria, a 
post he passed on to his son ‘Alam al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Razzak, the father of Ibrahim. From childhood 
Ibrahim was under the tutelage of the Majordomo 
(ustadar) of Sultan Barkik, Djamal al-Din Mahmid, 
who took him to Cairo and later entered him into 
his household service. Ibrahim is held responsible 
for Mahmid’s fall from favour, imprisonment and 
expropriation, receiving as a reward first the post of 
Controller of the Special Bureau (ndzir al-diwan al- 
mufrad), and shortly thereafter that of Controller of 
Privy Funds (ndzir al-khdss) in 798/1396, when he 
was not yet 20 years old. His career continued to 
flourish during the remaining years of Sultan 
Barkik’s reign. In 801/1399 he added the position of 
Controller of the Army (ndzir al-djaysh) to his 
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previous post and manoeuvred his less-talented 
older brother, Fakbr al-Din Madjid (d. 811/1409), 
into the position of vizier. Owing to internal Mamluk 
squabbles after Barkik’s death, Ibrahim and 
Madjid were dismissed and imprisoned, then 
reinstated, but once again forced to flee Cairo during 
the year 802/1400. Reinstated once again in 803 as 
Majordomo, and adding the title of Emir of the 
Council (amir madjlis) in 804, Ibrahim was again in 
trouble a year later but recovered his political 
position to such an extent that within a short time 
he became the real power in the state (cf. Ibn lyds, 
i, 347). He was named Privy Secretary (katib al-sirr) 
and Head of the Advisory Council (ra?s mashwara). 
Temporarily blocked during the two and a half 
month period in which Sultan Faradj was deposed 
and his younger brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz reigned, 
Ibrahim was instrumental in returning Faradj to the 
throne and was rewarded with the rank of Emir of 
the First Class. Shortly thereafter, he fell ill and died 
after a long illness, not yet thirty years old. At the 
time of his death he was referred to as “‘al-kadi 
al-amir...”. 

The Arabic sources are sharply divided in their 
attitude towards Ibn Ghurab. His personal generosity, 
especially during the great plague of 807/1405, is 
highly praised by Ibn Taghribirdi (Manhal, i, 93) 
and Ibn Ilyas (Ta?rikh, i, 348), and his character is 
lauded (Ibn Taghribirdi, vi, 277), but he is also 
sharply denounced as having ruined the countryside 
by his rapacious levies (cf. ‘Ali Mubarak, al-Khifat 
al-tawfikiyya, i, 43) and his manipulation of the 
price of gold (Makrizi, Khifat, ii, 420). His tomb in 
the desert north of Cairo still exists under the name 
of turbat al-Shaykh Ghuradb (Bulletin du Comité de 
Vart arabe, Index Général, p. 61) and a khankah built 
by him in Cairo preserves a fragmentary inscription 
giving his titulary of the period 803-5/1401-3 (CIA, 
Egypte, i, 627). 

Bibliography: Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal (ed. 
Nadjati), i, 85-93; G. Wiet, Les secrétaires de la 
chancellerie, in Mélanges René Basset, i, 277-83; 
Makrizi, Khitaf, ii, 42, 62, 292, 396, 419-20; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, vi, 3, 6, 14, 72, 91-2, 109, I15, 152, 
276-7; Ibn ly4s, i, 304, 316, 319, 321, 324-5, 330, 
331, 339, 347-9; Ibn al-Furat, ix/2, 411, 429, 442, 
454, 477; al-Sakhawi, Daw?, i, 65-7 (referring to 
a detailed biography by al-Makrizi in his un- 
published ‘Ukdd). 

For a brief biography of his brother Madjid, 
see the obituary notice in Ibn Taghribirdi, vi, 290; 
al-Sakhawi, Daw, v, 234. (W. M. BRINNER) 
IBN at-HABBARIYYA, Abst Ya‘LA AL-SHARIF 

NizAm AL-DIN MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. SALIH AL- 
‘ABBAsI AL-HAsHIMI, Arab poet of the Saldjakid 
period, a descendant of the ‘Abbasid prince ‘Isa b. 
Misa [q.v.], who is named after his maternal grand- 
father, a certain Habbar. He was born probably in 
Baghdad (though it is also said that he was born in 
Adharbaydjan) before the middle of the 5th/11th 
century and followed the traditional pattern of 
study so thoroughly as to be included among the 
transmitters of hadith, but he could not bring 
himself to take an interest in theological discussions 
and preferred to spend his time in the night haunts 
of Kutrabbul [¢.v.] in the company of wits and the 
gilded youth of the time; his frequenting of these 
places led him to an inclination for sexual perver- 
sions, as he himself admits in his verses. However, 
his great poetic talent, his incisive wit, and his 
mastery in the use of the Arabic language saved him 
from complete degeneration by leading him to devote 
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himself to poetry. In order to obtain the money 
necessary for his life of pleasure he was forced to sing 
the praises of the great men of his day, at first of the 
Djahirids (see pjyanir] of Baghdad. But his in- 
clination for satire made him unsuited to this kind 
of servile flattery and he soon fell foul of his patrons; 
when, for example, the young Ibn Djahir became 
for the second time vizier of the caliph in 484/1091, 
he greeted this appointment with a biting satire 
which was soon on everyone’s lips. His habit of 
attacking his contemporaries soon made him 
unbearable, and he was forced to go and try his 
fortunes in Isfahan, in the circle of Nizam al-Mulk 
(q-v.], who finally admitted him to his entourage; 
by his tactlessness, however, he incurred the wrath 
of his patron, who, after having ordered his execution, 
finally pardoned him thanks to the intervention 
of the fakik Sadr al-Din Muhammad al-Khushandi. 
He also enjoyed the patronage of Tadj al-Mulk and 
of Madjd al-Mulk, but a poem in which he expressed 
his rancour against all the important persons of the 
time—the caliph al-Muktadi (467-87/1075-94), Ma- 
likshah (465-85/1072-92), Nizam al-Mulk, and Tadj 
al-Mulk himself—earned him so many enemies that 
after the assassination of Tadj al-Mulk (in 486/1093), 
who had re-admitted him to his favour, he was 
forced to leave Isfahan and go, at a date unknown, 
to Kirman; here he addressed his eulogies to the 
vizier Mukram b. al-‘Ala? and particularly to the 
Saldjakid Iranshah [g-v.], who reigned there from 
489 to 494/1096 to 1101. But it was to his former 
patron, Madjd al-Mulk, that he dedicated, between 
489 and 492, his verse rendering of Kalila wa-Dimna 
entitled Nata idj al-fitna fi nagm Kalila wa-Dimna; 
and it was to the Mazvadid Sadaka b. Mansir that, 
after the foundation of al-Hilla (495/1101-2), he sent 
his other book al-Sadih wa ’'l-baghim. At this time he 
had not left Kirman, where he died probably in 
509/1115-6 (rather than 504/1110-1) at a very 
advanced age (95 years, it is said). 

Ibn al-Habbariyya left a Diwan which must have 
been very extensive, since it consisted of three or 
four volumes, but there remain only a few extracts 
from it, which have survived thanks to ‘Imad al-Din 
al-Isfahani (Kharidat al-Kasr, MS Leiden Or. 214); 
the genres most fully represented are sukhf [q.v.], 
satire, and next panegyrics and love poetry. In 
the first two genres the poet imitates Ibn al- 
Hadjdjadj [q¢.v.], as ‘Imad al-Din noticed, but he 
seems, like his model, to present a curious example 
of split personality, for he can on occasion compose 
more respectable poems and, what is more, set 
himself up as the preacher of a high moral standard. 
Ibn al-Habbariyya is in fact the author not only of 
the verse rendering (in radjaz metre) of Kalila wa- 
Dimna mentioned above (Bombay 1304/1886 and 
1317/1899; Ba‘abda (Lebanon) 1900, by Ni‘mat 
Allah al-Asmar, who took some liberties with 
the original text) but also of the Kitab al-Sadih wa 
*L-baghim, a collection of urdjuzas totalling 2,000 
verses and consisting first of an episodic story where 
a character in a tale tells in his turn another tale, 
then of animal stories inspired by Kalila wa-Dimna, 
and finally of some moralizing passages; this work, 
on which the writer is said to have worked for ten 
years, is very popular in the East, where it has been 
published in three editions: Cairo 1292/1875-6, 
Beirut 1886, Cairo 1936. The Fulk al-ma‘ani is a 
kind of anthology in 12 chapters consisting of 
anecdotes in prose and verse (see Sibt Ibn al- 
Diawzi, Mir°at al-zaman, MS Paris 1505, 281a-284a; 
Barthold, in Zap. Vost. Otd. Imp. Arkh. Obé., xviii, 
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0144 ff.). Yakat (Irshad, vi, 297) mentions in passing 
a K. al-Lak@it, which was probably a work of 
lexicography. His urdjiizd on chess formed part of 
the Sadik; it is to be found at the end of the Paris 
manuscript of the Kharidat al-‘adiaib. 
Bibliography: besides the references in the 
text: Sam‘ani, Ansdb, 587b; Ibn al-Anbari, 

Nuzhat al-alibba?, Cairo 1294, 437; ‘Imad al-Din 

al-Isfahani, Nusrat al-fatra, MS Paris 2146, 58a, 

60a, 103a, 104-5; Yakit, i, 555, 694, ii, 46, iv, 809; 

°Askalani, Lisdn al-Mizdn, v, 367-8; Ibn Khallikan, 

i, 283, ii, 386-9, 484, iii, 435; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 

Fakhri, i, 266-7; Safadi, Wafi, Istanbul 1931, i, 

124, 130-3; Sarkis, 271-2; Recueil de textes relatifs 

a@ Vhist. des Seldj., ii, 65 and index; Chauvin, 

Bibliographie, ii, 171-4; F. al-Bustani, Da@?irat al- 

ma“arif, iv, 116-7; Brockelmann, I, 252-3, SI, 

440; A. Dj. Al Tahir, al-Shi‘r al-‘arabi fi ’l-“Irak 

wa-bilad al-“Adjam fi 'l-Sasr al-saldjuki, Baghdad 

1961, i, 124-45 and index. (CH. PELLAT) 

IBN a.t-HABHAB [see ‘uBAYD ALLAH B. AL- 
HABHAB}. 

IBN HABIB, Asv MarwAn ‘App AL-MALIK B. 
Hasis at-SutaMi, Andalusian scholar claiming 
descent from the Arab family of Sulaym b. Mansir; 
he was born at Hisn Wat (identified by Simonet with 
Huétor Vega), about 180/796 and died at Cordova 
in 238/853. He studied at Elvira and Cordova, and 
after he had made the pilgrimage and become 
acquainted with the doctrine of Malik [q.v.} at 
Medina became one of his most ardent propagandists 
in Muslim Spain, where the school of al-Awza‘i [g.v.} 
had dominated until then. By virtue of his excep- 
tional erudition he became known as the scholar of 
Spain par excellence and was compared with Sahnin 
b. Sa‘id [g.v.], the famous jurist of Ifrikiya. According 
to his own account, his works numbered 1050, but 
of them none remain but an unpublished manuscript 
preserved in the Bodleian at Oxford, which, despite 
its antiquity, is of little value. This account, in which 
he mingles Biblical history with that of Muhammad 
and the first Caliphs, the history of al-Andalus with 
theological questions, is full of fabulous material. 
Travellers from Spain, greeted in the East as ignorant 
rustics, accepted as historical truth Egyptian legends 
which spoke of a country of djinns, of enchanted 
palaces, of moving statues, and of devils imprisoned in 
boxes by Satan, such as are reproduced in the 
History of the conquests of Egypt and the Maghrib 
by the Egyptian Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: WDabbi, no. 1053; Ibn al- 

Faradi, Ta?rikh, no. 814; Abu ’l-‘Arab, Tabakat 

‘ulama@ Ifrikiya, ed. M. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1915, 

80, 81 (tr. M. Ben Cheneb, Classes des Savants de 

UI frigiya, Algiers 1920, 151); Dozy, Recherches®, 

i, 28; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber, no. 56; Pons 

Boigues, 29 ff.; Gonzalez Palencia, Literatura’, 

141; Brockelmann, I, 149-50, S I, 231. 

(A. Huicr Mrranpa) 

IBN HABIB, Bapr at-Din Ast MuHAMMAD AL- 
Hasan B. SUMAR AL-DIMASHKT AL-HALABI AL- 
SHAFIT (710/1310-779/1377), scholar and jurist, 
author of several historical, juridical, and poetic 
works, was born in Damascus. His father Zayn al- 
Din ‘Umar (663/1265-726/1326) was appointed 
Market-inspector (muhtasib) and teacher of tradition 
in Aleppo, and the family moved to that city. In 
733/1332 and again in 739/1338, Ibn Habib made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and during these journeys 
visited Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Hebron. 
He held judicial posts in Aleppo such as Scribe of the 
Judiciary (katib al-hukm) and Scribe of the Chancery 


{katib al-insha’). He became a well-known writer in 
his owr lifetime. In 755/1354 he visited Tripoli, 
where he was honoured and rewarded by the Mamluk 
viceroy of that town, Mandjak al-Nasiri, who 
persuaded him to remain there for two years. In 
759/1358, after Mandjak became viceroy of Damascus, 
he invited Ibn Habib to that city from his home in 
Aleppo and the scholar, once more the centre of 
attention and respect, remained there for three 
years before returning to Aleppo, where he lived 
until his death in 779/1377. 

Of his many works, largely in the form of poetry 
or rhymed prose, only ten are known to be extant. 
By far the most famous of these is his history (in 
rhymed prose) of the Mamluk Empire from its 
beginning to his own time, 648/1250-777/1375, called 
Durrat al-aslak fi dawlat (mulk) al-atrak. His son, 
Zayn al-Din Tahir, continued the work from 778 to 
801 (1376-1399). In 1846 H. E. Weijers and A. 
Meursinge published the Introduction, the first 
year, and excerpts from succeeding years, primarily 
the valuable biographical notes. In 1913 P. Leander 
published the Introduction and the first eight years 
in full. Another work, Nasim al-sabé, consisting of 
poetry and rhymed prose about nature and human 
existence, has been reprinted at least three times 
during the past century. Some of his other extant 
unpublished works are a history of princes and 
prophets from ancient times to his day, Kitab al- 
Mushadjdjar fi ’l-ta’rikh (see Rosenthal, Historio- 
graphy’, 97); a history of the Mamluk sultan Kalawin 
and his sons (Tadhkirat al-nabih fi ayyam al-Mansiir 
wa-banith); a formulary for juridical decisions (Kashf 
al-muriit ‘an mahdsin al-shurii{); and several col- 
lections of poetry, mostly in praise of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

A most critical evaluation of his work as an 
historian comes from Ibn Taghribirdi, who wrote 
{(Nudjtim, v, 331): ‘‘He was the paragon of his age 
in the scribal art (isha) and in formulating judicial 
decisions (shur#it) ... His History is in radjaz-metre 
and is of little worth and quite inexact. I have, 
therefore, cited it only rarely. If a rhyme did not 
please him he would omit a datum. This is not my 
way of writing history’’. 

Bibliography: Ibn Taghribirdi, Mankal (Wiet), 
no. 1720; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, ii, 29; Quatremére, 
Histoire des Sultans Mamluks, ifb, 204 (incorrect 
dates given there); Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschretber, 
no. 440; Brockelmann, II, 36; S II, 35; Orientalia, 
Leiden 1846, ii, 197-489; P. Leander, Aus ... bin 
Habib’s Durrat al-aslak, in Le Monde Oriental, 
vii (1913), 1-81, 242-3. (W. M. BRINNER) 
IBN HABIB, MUHAMMAD [see MUHAMMAD 

B. HABIB]. 

IBN at-HADDAD, Ast ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. AHMAD B. SUTHMAN AL-Kaysi, Andalusian poet 
from Cadix (Wadi Ash), whence his nisba, al-Wadt 
Ashi; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 133, says that he was 
also called Mazin. He spent the greater part of his 
life at Almeria, as court poet to al-Mu‘tasim (Mu- 
hammad b. Ma‘n b. Sumadih, 443-90/1051-97). 
Towards 461/1068-9 he had to flee from Almeria and 
take refuge for some time in Saragossa in order to 
escape the wrath of Ibn Sumadih, against whom he 
had written some satirical verses. Later he returned 
to Almeria where he remained till his death in 480/ 
1088. 

Ibn al-Haddad was a poet, a prose writer and a 
scholar. His poetry is abundant, diverse, rich and 
full of agreeable images and subtle metaphors, but 
less so in his panegyrics than in his love poems. Well 
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known among his poems are those dedicated to 
a Christian nun called Nuwayra who, according 
to Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari (Masdlik al-absar, Cairo 
1924, i, 385), was a Coptic nun living in the convent 
of Rifa, to the north of Asyit, on the eastern bank 
of the Nile. Ibn al-Haddad had seen her while going 
through Kis to ‘Aydhab in order to embark for the 
Hidjaz; her beauty dazzled him to the extent that 
he forgot to make his pilgrimage and settled near 
the convent for a long time; she continued to 
inspire him long after his return to Spain. The odes 
addressed to Nuwayra are his best poetry. The diwan 
of Ibn al-Haddad was voluminous and the poems 
were even arranged in alphabetical order of the 
rhymes. He was particularly proud of a kasida in sin 
which he called fadikat al-hakika (garden of truth) 
and of which we only possess two verses; they show 
his tendency to meditation and his liking for Likma 
poetry which he called falsafiyyati (my philosophical 
poems). His prose is pedantic and encumbered with 
far-fetched images and expressions; most of the prose 
passages reproduced by Ibn BassAm show a deep 
unhappiness and a quarrelsome nature. Ibn al- 
Abbar attributes to him a work on prosody entitled 
al-M ustanbat. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 133; 
Ibn Bassam, Dhakhiva, i/2, 301-36; Ibn Sa‘id, 
Mughrib, Cairo 1953, i, 143-5; idem, Raydt, Madrid 
1942, 74-5/234-5; Ibn al-Khatib, Ihdta, Cairo 1319, 
ii, 250-1; Ibn Khakan, Matmah, 80; Safadi, Wafi, 
ii, 86; Kutubi, Fawat, Cairo 1283, ii, 167; Ibn Fadl 
Allah al-‘Umari, Masdlik al-absar, i, Cairo 1924, 
384-6; Ibn al-‘Imad al-Isfahani, Kharida, MS Dar 
al-kutub, Cairo, xii, fol. 54; Kifti, Musammadin, 
MS Dar al-kutub, fol. 32; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 
338-9 and index; Dozy, Recherches*, i, 253-6; Nykl, 
Hispano-Arabic poetry, Baltimore 1946, 194-5; H. 
Pérés, Poésie andalouse, index. (H. MonEs) 
IBN HADJAR at-‘ASKALANI, Sunde at-Din 

AsBu ’L-Fapt AuMAD B. Ntr at-Din ‘ALi B. Mu- 
HAMMAD, Egyptian hadith scholar, judge, and 
historian (773-852/1372-1449), whose life work 
constitutes the final summation of the science of 
hadith and makes him one of the greatest and, at 
the same time, most typical representatives of 
Muslim religious scholarship. He himself did not 
know the origin of his family name Ibn Hadjar. The 
nisba ‘Askalani was considered by family tradition 
to go back to 587/1191, when Salah al-Din ordered 
‘Askalan [g.v.] to be destroyed and its Muslim 
inhabitants resettled elsewhere. Ibn Hadijar’s fore- 
bears went to Alexandria and eventually to Cairo, 
where Ibn Hadjar was born on 22 Sha‘ban 773/28 
February 1372. His paternal grandfather seems to 
have been a cloth manufacturer in Alexandria. His 
father, who was in or approaching his fifties when 
Ibn Hadjar was born, had received a good legal 
training but had been forced to give up an incipient 
career in the judiciary. He was a devoted writer of 
occasional poetry. He published a collection of 
poetry in praise of the Prophet and the Sanctuary in 
Mecca as well as an urdjuza recounting those acts of 
divine grace of the holy man al-Sanafiri (d. 26 
Sha‘ban 772/15 March 1371, cf. Durar, iv, 131 f.) 
which he had. witnessed personally. He died. on 
Wednesday, 23 (25) Radjab 777/19 December 1375. 
His son later remembered him only dimly “like some 
unreal phantom of the imagination” (cf. Durar, iii, 
117, and Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, vi, 252 f.). Ibn 
Hadjar was now a full orphan, as his mother 
Tudjdjar had died earlier. It seems to have been 
Tudjdjar who brought additional wealth and connex- 


ions into the family. She belonged to a certain Ziftawi 
family, and her brother was a Karimi {q.v.] merchant. 
She had been married before to Shihab al-Din 
Abmad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Muhaymin, an adherent of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mystic 
philosophy, and she left a considerable fortune to 
her son from this marriage (Daw, ii, 184); thus, she 
must have been of independent means. 

Ibn Hadjar’s father had another son from a 
previous marriage, who was a promising scholar but 
died young. Tudjdjar bore him a daughter born in 
Arabia on the pilgrimage and appropriately named 
Umm Muhammad Sitt al-Rakb (b. Radjab 770/ 
February 1369, d. Djumada II 798/February- 
March 1396). She was three years older than her 
brother and was “my mother after my mother’s 
death.” She later married Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. 
“Abd al-‘Aziz of the well-known Kharribi family of 
Karimi merchants, whose maternal grandfather 
Nasir al-Din al-BAlisi represented another influential 
Karimi family and who himself died in 833/1429-30 
as a very wealthy man (Daw”, viii, 246f.), although 
his father had managed to run through several 
fortunes and had died bankrupt (Daw”, vi, 92). For 
the young son, Muhammad, and the daughter, Fawz, 
of Umm Muhammad, their twenty-four year old 
uncle Ibn Hadijar solicited a number of idjdzas (cf. 
H. Ritter, in Oriens, vi (1953), 82, and Daw”, xii, 116). 
Another Kharriibi, Zaki al-Din Aba Bakr b. ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad, who, starting out as a scholar, had 
become extremely wealthy and the head of_ his 
family through repeated inheritances (Durar, i, 
450f.), entered Ibn Hadjar’s life upon the death of 
his father who had designated Zaki al-Din as the 
principal guardian of his son. In 784/1382-3, Zaki 
al-Din took the eleven-year old Ibn Hadjar on the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca (where he had already been once 
before with his father). He returned with him in 
786 and died soon after, in Muharram 787/!ebruary 
1385. He is supposed to have been a second cousin 
of the Kharribi who married Ibn Hadjar’s sister. 

Ibn Hadjar’s background was that of long estab- 
lished mercantile wealth and of the kind of usually 
non-professional but very intense interest in religious 
learning that was characteristic of the Muslim upper 
middle classes. The loss of his parents meant no 
material deprivation for him (for instance, he was 
able to stay in the house in which he was born until 
he married). It seems to have had a somewhat 
retarding influence on his early education inasmuch 
as he went to school only when he was five. He had 
memorized the Kur’an by the age of nine. The 
sojourn in Arabia with Zaki al-Din meant no inter- 
ruption of his studies. These began in earnest after 
his return to Egypt and Zaki al-Din’s death. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, he recorded his studies 
in the minutest detail, with the names of all his 
teachers and the books he read, in a series of works, 
such as al-Mu‘djam al-mufahras (autograph Istanbul, 
Murad Molla 603, cf. Ritter, loc. cit.; important mss. 
in Cairo, mustalah al-hadith 82, and in Leningrad, 
cf. V. Rosen, in Bulletin de? Acad. Impér. des Sciences 
de St. Pétersbourg, xxvi (1880), 18-26, reprinted in 
Mélanges Asiatiques, viii (1881), 691-702), the 
Madjma‘ al-mwassas bi(li)-"Il-Mu‘djam al-mufahras 
(Cairo, mustalah al-hadith 75; M. Weisweiler, Istanbuler 
Handschriftenstudien, Leipzig 1937, no. 105), the 
Makéasid al-‘aliyyat (Saliyya) fi fikrist al-marwiyyat 
{al-kutub wa-’l-adjza? al-marwiyya) (= ms. Berlin 
10123; Y. al-‘Ishsh, Fihris Makhtitat Dar al-Kutub 
al-Zahiriyya, Damascus 1366/1947, 310), and the 
Mashyakha (Istanbul, Feyzullah 534, cf. Ritter, 
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loc. cit.), to which should be added his Tadhkira with 
the autograph idjazas of his teachers (Istanbul, 
Aya Sofya 3139, cf. Ritter, Joc. cit.), Another of Ibn 
Hadjar’s guardians and early academic teachers, 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ibn al-Kattan, 
influenced the direction of his studies in an important 
respect. He introduced him to historical literature and 
stimulated his interest in the historical side of 
religious studies. When Ibn Hadjar decided to 
specialize in padith, Zayn al-Dim al-‘Iraki (d. 806/ 
1404) became his principal teacher. He also seems to 
have profited greatly from his contact with ‘Izz 
al-Din Ibn Djama‘a with whom he studied from 
790/1388 until Ibn Dijama‘a’s death in 819/1416. 
However, none of his teachers exercised upon him 
the overpowering influence which he himself came 
to exercise later on upon some of his students. 

Ibn Hadjar took his first steps into scholarly 
hadith research at the age of twenty. The decision 
to devote himself entirely to it came three years later, 
in 796/1393-4. In Sha‘ban 798/May 1396 his guardian 
and teacher, Ibn al-Kattan, arranged for him to 
marry a girl from a highly respected family, then 
about eighteen years old, Uns, a daughter of the 
Inspector of the Army (nd@zir al-djaysh) ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. Ahmad. On her mother’s side, she was a 
great-granddaughter of a daughter of Mankiatimur, 
who had inaugurated the College named after him 
shortly before his death in 698/1298. Ibn Hadjar 
moved into the family mansion of his wife, where he 
lived until he died. There were later marriages, but 
no other wife of his was ever brought into the house 
to live with Uns under the same roof. Uns herself 
survived him by almost fourteen years (d. Rabi‘ I 
867/November-December 1462, cf. Daw?, xii, 10 f.) 
He had spent the months preceding his marriage in 
Alexandria, in study and research, and the following 
year, in Shawwal 799/July 1397, he left for the 
Hidjaz and the Yemen on a journey which extended 
into 801/1398. The year thereafter, he studied in 
Palestine and Syria. Although he later went on the 
Pilgrimage several times, re-visited the Yemen in 
806/1403, and undertook a lecture and study tour 
of Syria in 836-7/1432-3 in the entourage of 
Barsbay [g.v.], his student travels ended when he 
returned from Syria in 803/1400. The last years of 
the eighth century also saw the beginnings of his 
work as an author. His earliest recorded publication 
was a paper on prosody written in 795/1392-3. A 
laudatory book-notice (fakriz) on al-Damamini’s 
Nuztl al-ghayth dating from the same year is quoted 
by al-Sakhawi, Djawahir, fol. 190a. Much of the 
poetry in his highly esteemed Diwan (preserved in 
manuscript) was also the product of his younger 
years. Many of his large later works were conceived 
and begun during this period. 

His professional career followed the usual pattern 
of lecturer, professor and head of college, and, finally, 
judge, with many other activities, such as those of 
mufti, preacher, and librarian, included. There were 
some minor annoyances as well as the customary 
frequent interruptions in his tenure of the judgeship, 
but otherwise his career proceeded smoothly toward 
ever growing fame and success. His lectures on 
hadith started in Shaww4l 808/March 1406 in the 
Shaykhiniyya. Later on, he gave lectures .lso in the 
renovated Djamaliyya when it was opened in Radjab 
811/November 1408, and in the Mankitimuriyya 
(Djumada II 812/October 1409). His principal 
academic association was with the Khankah al- 
Baybarsiyya. He was installed as its head in control 
of both educational and administrative matters 


(mashyakha and nazar) on 3 Rabi‘ I 813/6 July 1410. 
In 816/1413, he lost the position but was re-instated 
in Rabi‘ II 818/June 1415, to retain the position for 
almost thirty-one years until he was ousted on 
20 Djumada I 849/24 August 1445. He transferred 
his teaching activities to the Dar al-Hadith al-Kami- 
liyya, while all the time using his influence in 
attempts to regain control of the Baybarsiyya. On 2 
Rabi‘ II 852/6 June 1448 his efforts were successful, 
and he taught again in the Baybarsiyya for the few 
remaining months before his final illness in Dhu 
‘1-Ka‘da of the same year (January 1449). An 
improvement introduced during his administration 
of the Baybarsiyya was an alphabetical filing system 
for the beneficiaries of the institution, which was 
imitated by other colleges and by the Diwan al- 
Djaysh. In addition to other lecturerships in hadith 
and, occasionally, in tafsiy and fikh, Ibn Hadjar held 
the office of mufti in the Dar al-‘Adl from 811/1408-9 
until his death, and that of associate preacher and 
imam in the Mosque of al-Azhar and the Mosque of 
‘Amr. In 826/1423, he took over the administration 
of the library of the Mahmidiyya with its approxi- 
mately 4,000 valuable manuscripts. During his 
librarianship, which lasted until his death, he 
compiled two catalogues, one arranged alphabetically 
and the other according to topics. 

A judgeship, which he did not accept, was offered 
to him in the Yemen in his early years. Reluctantly, 
he had been holding an associate judgeship in 
conjunction with Djalal al-Din al-Bulkini when his 
great opportunity came on 27 Muharram 827/31 
December 1423 (Djawahir: Saturday, 22 Muharram/ 
Sunday, 26 December). He was dismissed for the 
first time less than eleven months later, but the 
office of Chief Judge of Egypt (and Syria) remained 
his for a combined total of about twenty-one years. 
He was re-instated on 2 Radjab 828/20 May 1425; 
dismissed on 26 Safar 833/24 November 1429, and 
re-instated on 26 Djumada I 834/9 February 1431; 
dismissed on 5 Shawwal 840/12 April 1437, and 
re-instated on 6 Shawwal 841/2 April 1438; dismissed 
in Muharram 844/June 1440, and re-instated on 26 
Safar 844/27 July 1440; dismissed on 15 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 
846/17 March 1443, and re-instated after two days 
(followed by another even briefer period out of office 
in Rabi‘ I 848/June 1444); dismissed on 11 Muharram 
849/19 April 1445 (after the collapse of a minaret with 
much loss of life, when attempts were made to hold 
the office of the Chief Judge responsible for the safety 
of the structure), and re-instated on 5 Safar 850/ 
2 May 1446; dismissed in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 850/March 
1447, and re-instated on 8 Rabi‘ II 852/11 June 1448. 
He lost the office finally on 25 Djumada II 852/26 
August 1448. A few months later, about an hour after 
the evening prayer in the night of Saturday, on 28 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 852/Saturday, 22 February 1449, he 
died. His last will and testament, with a variety of 
individual bequests, has been preserved (Djawéhir, 
fols. 324b-325b; also ms. Istanbul, Reis wl-kiittap 
498, fols. 173b-175a). His physical appearance and 
his qualities of character as well as his religious and 
moral behaviour are described by his pupil al- 
Sakhawi as completely conforming to the ideal 
standards of Islam, and there seem to have been few 
dissenting voices among his biographers, al-Bika‘% 
being a notable exception (cf. Daw’, i, 104 f.). He was 
a good chess player, and he seems to have remained 
fond of poetry throughout his life. 

Amidst all the success and acclaim which he found 
as a scholar, teacher, and official, his family life 
was not free of great disappointments. His wife, 
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Uns, bore him no living male children but only five 
daughters, and he survived all of them by many 
years. His eldest daughter, Zayn Khatiin (802-833/ 
1399-1429/30, cf. Daw’, xii, 51), married a Mamlik 
official, Shahin al-°Ala?i (d. 860/1456, cf. Daw”, iii, 
296). Their surviving son, Yisuf (828-99/1425-93, 
cf. Daw?, x, 313-18; Brockelmann, S 11, 76; F. 
Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, 
Leiden 1952, 370), made something of a name for 
himself as a scholar, but he hardly fulfilled Ibn 
Hadjar’s hope for a successor. He aroused al-Sakha- 
wi’s ire by presuming to correct alleged mistakes in 
the work of his grandfather. The second daughter, 
Farha (804-28/1402-25, cf. Daw”, xii, 115), barely 
lived long enough to be married to Muhibb al-Din 
Ibn al-Ashkar (d. 863/1458-9). The third and fifth 
daughters, Ghaliya (807-19/1405-16, cf. Daw’, xii, 
85) and Fatima (817-19/1414-16, cf. Daw’, xii, 88), 
did not even reach early maturity. The fourth, Rabi‘a 
(811-32/1408-28/29, cf. Daw, xii, 34), was married 
at the age of fifteen to the elderly former judge 
Shihab al-Din Ibn Makniin, who died soon after 
(779-829/1377-1426, cf. Daw’, ii, 208); in a second 
marriage, she married the widower of her late sister 
Farha, Ibn al-Ashkar. A Tatar (Turkish) slave girl 
of Uns, whom he removed from his house by subter- 
fuge, gave Ibn Hadjar his only surviving son, Badr 
al-Din Muhammad (b. 18 Safar 815/30 May 1412, 
d. 16 Djumada II 869/13 February 1465, cf. Daw’, 
vii, 20). There is good reason to suspect that he was 
not qualified for the scholarly positions in which his 
father tried to place him, nor was he a good admini- 
strator of either college finances or his own. Of Ibn 
Hadjar’s marriages in his later years, that to Layla 
bint Mahmiid b. Tighan (d. about eighty years old 
in 881/1476, cf. Daw’, xii, 123), contracted in Aleppo 
on his journey to Syria in 836/1432, lasted until his 
death. 

Ibn Hadjar’s enduring fame was earned by his 
numerous works mainly on the science of hadith and 
covering its entire range. Their volume alone pre- 
supposes the expenditure of a staggering and almost 
incredible amount of time and labour. Only some of 
the most famous ones can be mentioned here. In his 
lifetime, he was most admired for his work on 
al-Bukhari: He securely established his scholarly 
reputation in his early thirties when, in 804/1401-2, he 
completed the draft of, and three years later publish- 
ed a work on the isndads of the Sahih, entitled Ta‘lik 
al-Ta‘ik (Diawahir, fol. 61a; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 
Fitigel, i, 534 f., ed. Yaltkaya and Bilge, i, 552). The 
introduction to his great commentary on the Sahih, 
entitled Fath al-béri (Brockelmann, S I, 262; Cairo 
1959-63), waS completed in 813/1410-11, and the 
commentary itself came gradually into being in 
lecture courses extending from 817/1414 to its final 
completion on 1 Radjab 842/18 December 1438. 
The fame of the work was so great that in 833/1429-30 
the Timurid ruler of Fars and Sidjistan, Shah Rukh, 
asked Egypt’s ruler Barsbay to secure for him copies 
of the material published so far, as was done also 
by the Hafsid Aba Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz from the 
other end of the Muslim world. Of Ibn Hadjar’s 
large biographical dictionaries, al-Isaba fi tamyiz 
al-sahdba (Calcutta 1856-93) deals with the men 
around Muhammad, and the Tahdhib al-Tahdhib 
{clean-copied in part already in 807/1404-5, ed. 
Haydarabad 1325-7) and the Lisén al-Mizan 
(Haydarabad 1329-31) with traditionists, the latter 
(finished in draft form in 847/1443-4) also including 
many men having very tenuous connexions with 
hadith. The biographies of Egyptian judges, Raf‘ 








al-isr (Cairo 1957-61; a MS written by his grandson 
Ytsuf is preserved in Istanbul, Siileymaniye, 
Molla Celebi 123), show Ibn Hadjar’s literary 
interests in addition to his concern with his own 
position in history, while al-Durar al-kdmina fi 
a‘yan al-miPa al-thamina (Haydarabad 1348-50), 
containing biographies of all the noteworthy indi- 
viduals who died in the 8th/14th century, is the first 
of the all-inclusive centenary biographical collections. 
An annalistic supplement to the Durar, with the 
individual biographies arranged alphabetically within 
each year, was continued by Ibn Hadjar down to 
the year 832/1428-9 (ms. photo. Cairo, ta°>rikh 
4767, possibly identical with the autograph known 
to al-Sakhawi, Djawdahir, fol. 183b, as being in the 
possession of Ibn al-Lubidi in Damascus). An 
annalistic history of noteworthy events from 773/ 
1372, the year of his birth, to 850/1446 has the title 
Inba? al-ghumr (cf. O. Spies, Beitrdége zur arabischen 
Literaturgeschichte, in Abh. K. M., xix/3 (1932), 
85-7; Hasan Habashi, Historical studies on the Inba? 
al-Ghumr of Ibn Hajar, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
London 1955). Most of the above-mentioned works, 
and everything else he wrote, are admittedly to a 
large degree mechanical compilations; the bulk of 
their material (except for contemporary data) con- 
sists of excerpts from one or more similar compi- 
lations by earlier authors. However, Ibn Hadjar was 
extremely thorough and aimed at completeness. He 
was never quite satisfied with the amount of informa- 
tion he was able to gather. His approach was, within 
limits, critical. He always looked out for additional 
material with which to enrich and clarify the infor- 
mation furnished by his predecessors. In this spirit, 
he created handbooks of an enormous scope and 
laudable accuracy. They summarize practically all 
the earlier relevant literature and have remained 


indispensable reference works for present-day 
scholars. 
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Hapjar, SHinAB Ax-Din, at-Haytam! (not al-Hay- 
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thami)aL-Sa‘pi (after the Bani Sa‘d in the Sharkiyya 
province of Lower Egypt, where his family was 
originally settled), a famous scholar and prolific 
writer of the Shafi‘i school. On account of the 
lawlessness in Sharkiyya, an ancestor, who was 
nicknamed Hadjar because of his taciturnity, moved 
to the village of Mahallat Abi’l-Haytam in Gharbiyya 
province, and there Ibn Hadjar was born towards 
the end of the year 909/1504 (some say in Radjab, 
the month in which he was to die). While still a 
child, he lost his father and then his grandfather, 
but his father’s teachers, Shams al-Din b. Abi ’l- 
Hama’il (d. 932/1526), a noted mystic, and Shams 
al-Din Muhammad al-Shanawi, a disciple of this last, 
looked after his maintenance and education. Al- 
Shanawi placed him in the sanctuary of Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Badawi in Tanta and, after he had com- 
pleted his elementary education there, sent him to 
the Azhar mosque in Cairo where he continued his 
studies from 924/1518, having a very hard time at 
first. His main teacher at the Azhar mosque was 
Zakariyya’ al-Ansari (d. 926/1520; Brockelmann, II, 
122, SII, 117). Ibn Hadjar studied the usual branches 
of Islamic and Arabic learning, and also medicine; 
lists of his teachers, many of whom, beginning with 
Zakariyya? al-Ansari, were disciples of Ibn Hadjar 
al-‘Askalani and of al-Suyati (gq.v.], are found in the 
preface to his Fatawa, in al-Ndar al-safir, and in EI’. 
At the end of 929/1523, while he was not yet 20 years 
old, his teachers gave him on their own initiative the 
idjdza to give fatwas and to teach. He married the 
niece of al-Shanawi, at the suggestion of this last, 
in 932/1526, and performed the Pilgrimage in 933/ 
1527, remaining in Mecca during the following year. 
During this stay in Mecca, he started writing on fikh, 
but not before Harith al-Muhasibi (¢.v.] had appeared 
to him in his sleep and encouraged him. When he was 
still a student, Ibn Hadjar had expressed his ambi- 
tions as an author on fikk in a Freudian dream which 
he himself related (preface to the Fatdwa@). Having 
returned to Egypt, he made a second Pilgrimage in 
937/1531, again followed by a year’s sojourn in Mecca. 
After a third Pilgrimage in 940/1533, he settled there 
permanently and devoted himself to authorship and 
teaching. Although his reputation spread far and 
wide, his authority in Mecca was not entirely undis- 
puted (see al-Fakihi, in Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, iii, 56 ff.), and he engaged in a series 
of vigorous polemics with Ibn Ziyad, the Shafi‘ 
mufti of Zabid (d. 975/1568; Brockelmann, II, 532, 
SII, 555). He died on 23 Radjab 974/3 February 1567 
and was buried in the cemetery of Ma‘lat. He seems 
to have been quite untouched by the political 
upheavals occurring during his lifetime. 

Ibn Hadjar’s main work is his commentary on the 
Minhadj al-talibin of al-Nawawi [q.v.], called Tubkfat 
al-mulitddj li-sharh al-Minhadj; he began writing it 
on 12 Muharram 958/20 January 1551. With the 
Nihdaya of al-Ramli (q.v.], it became one of the two 
authoritative textbooks of the Shafi‘i school, and it 
has often been printed. Whereas the followers of 
Ibn Hadjar (chiefly in Hidj4z, Yaman, Hadramawt 
and East Africa) and the followers of al-Ramli had 
at first disputed fiercely with one another, the 
opinion finally prevailed that both were to be regard- 
ed as equally authoritative and indispensable 
expounders of the correct Shafi‘i doctrine. Of almost 
equal importance are his fatwds on fikh, al-Fatawa 
al-kubra al-fikhiyya, Cairo 1308, collected by one of 
his disciples; they include several lengthy treatises 
with separate titles, ¢.g. his two polemics against 
Ibn Ziyad; many of the fatwds, and also, incidentally, 


some of Ibn Hadjar’s other writings, are concerned 
with contemporary problems. One of these writings 
is al-Sawatk al-muhrika fi 'l-radd ‘ala ahl al-saygh 
(or al-rafd) wa’l-zandaka, a defence of the legitimacy 
of the offices of the first four Caliphs against the 
claims of the Shi‘a; this work, completed in ShawwAl 
950/January 1544, grew out of lectures which Ibn 
Hadjar gave, in answer to numerous requests, in the 
Great Mosque of Mecca; it had an immediate success, 
spread in a few years “in innumerable copies to the 
remotest countries’, and has often been printed. 
Another is the Kaff al-ra‘va‘ ‘an muharramat al-lahw 
wa'l-sama‘, against music and games as practised in 
contemporary society. His Kitab al-Zawddjir ‘San 
tktiraf al-kabair (editio princeps Builak 1284) is the 
Most important work in existence on the practical 
morality of Islam. Towards the end of his life, Ibn 
Hadjar in his Thabat (or Mu‘djam) gave an account 
of his teachers in traditions (hadith) and their chains 
of authorities. For details on all this and other works, 
see Brockelmann. 

Bibliography: Preface to the Tukfa, Cairo 
1282; Preface to al-Fatawa al-kubré, Cairo 1308, i, 
3-5; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, viii, 370-2; 
al-‘Aydarisi, al-Nur al-safir, 287-92; al-Muhibbi, 
Khulasat al-athar, ii, 427 (on Ibn Hadjar’s maternal 
grandson); al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-fali‘, i, 109; 
al-Laknawi, al-Fawa1d al-bahiyya, 240 f., n. 3; 
‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al-Khita} al-djadida, xv, 26 
(on Ibn Hadjar’s paternal grandson); Sarkis, 
Mu‘djam al-matbé‘at, 81-4; al-Sharif al-Kattani, 
Fihris al-faharis, i, 250-2; 1. Goldziher, Bettrage zur 
Literaturgeschichte der Si‘d und der sunnitischen 
Polemik, Vienna 1874, 17-9 (= SBAk. Wien, 
Phil.-hist. Kl. Ixxviii, 453-5); Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspr. Geschr., ii, 387 f., 423 f., iv/1, 105, and 
Index; Juynboll, Handleiding, index; C. van 
Arendonk, in EJ',s.v.; Brockelmann, II, 508, SII, 
527. (C. vaN ARENDONK-[J. ScHACHT]) 
IBN a.t-HADJDJ, name of several persons, 

including in particular a famous Maliki jurist, four 
grammarians, two Andalusian men of letters of the 
Nasrid period and a poet and theologian who wrote 
a commentary on al-Saniisi. 

The Maliki jurist was ABU ‘ABp ALLAH MuHam- 
MAD B. MUHAMMAD AL-SABDARI AL-FAsI, born in 
Cairo in 737/1336. He is known especially for his 
Madkhal al-shar‘ al-sharif, printed in Cairo in 1329. 
In it he appears as a scholar anxious to popularize 
his learning, as a jurist who was to a certain extent 
a director of conscience, being one who considered 
“knowledge’’ and ‘‘action’” to be inseparable. He 
also based his work on the principles according to 
which ‘“‘an act of worship without the exact intention 
cannot be in accordance with the Law’’, and he 
stated that ‘‘an act of worship consists of two parts: 
the first is the attitude of the body, the second the 
intention of the heart, but it is the second which is 
the more important’’. In this can be clearly seen the 
application of the principles of the Iya? (he quotes 
al-Ghazali, i, 12) to the Maliki formalism which was 
very ready to identify, in the name of intention 
{niyya), the science of law with the analysis of 
spiritual matters. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S II, 95; Bus- 
tani, Da@irat al-ma‘arif, ii, 428. 

Among the grammarians was ABU ’L-SABBAS B. 
MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD AL-Azpf AL-ISHBILt (d. 647 or 
651/1249 or 1253). He was the author of a commen- 
tary on the Kitab of Sibawayh, of an abridgement of 
the Mustasfa of al-Ghazili, of a work on the imamate, 
etc.; see al-Suyiti, Bughya, 156. 
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Suitn B. IBRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD B. HAaYDARA AL- 
KINAwIi AL-Kuirfi (d. 598 or 599 1002-3), was a poet, 
a wit and a traditionist as well as a grammarian. He 
was the pupil of Abi Tahir al-Silafi of Alexandria. 
He seems to have excelled in didactic poetry, which 
accorded particularly well with the wide extent of 
his learning. This specialist in adab and grammar, 
himself an eminent stylist, was the author of various 
treatises on philology as well as of a homily ad- 
dressed to Salah al-Din. He also wrote on Maliki 
law (see Yakit, Cairo ed., xi, 278); cf. al-Suyiti, 
Bughya, 267. 

Two 19th century grammarians were also called 
Ibn al-Hadjdj. They were Apu ’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD B. 
MuHAMMAD AL-SuLamI (d. 1273/1856) and Ast ‘ABD 
ALLAH MuHAMMAD B, HampOtn At-Sutami (d. 1274/ 
1857). They both wrote commentaries on the classic 
al-Alfiyya (see Sarkis, 70). 

Among the Andalusians, Apu ’L-BARAKAT Mvu- 
HAMMAD AL-BALAFIKi (d. 771/1370) was one of the 
persons who were most characteristic of his period. 
Mme. Soledad Gibert has written an exhaustive 
monograph on him in al-Andalus, xxvii (1963), 
381-424. Ibn Djazari considered him to be, in addi- 
tion to his other talents, an outstanding “‘reader’’ of 
the Kur?4n (ed. Bergstrasser, no. 3391). 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Uthman b. Ya‘kib b. 
Sa‘id produced a poetic version of the little ‘Akida 
of al-Sanisi [g.v.]; see Brockelmann, S II, 355; 
Bustani, Da@ivat al-ma‘arif ii,428. (J.-C. VADET) 

IBN aL-HADJDJ, Ast IsHAx IBRAHIM B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH aL-NumayrI, Andalusian scholar and poet 
of the 8th/14th century. Born at Granada in 713/1313, 
he left Spain in 737/1337 and did not return until 
759/1358, having during his absence made two 
journeys to the East and served as Aatib under the 
Marinids and Hafsids. Until his death in about 785/ 
1383 he held the office of adi and undertook various 
ambassadorial missions for the Nasrids. 

Of his literary output, known by twenty titles, 
nothing is known to remain but fragments of verse 
scattered through various anthologies, biographical 
dictionaries, etc. This corpus has yet to be examined 
in detail. It is divided into three distinct groups and 
it is not firmly established that they are all by the 
same Ibn al-Hadjdj. 

Bibliography: J. F. P. Hopkins, An Andalu- 
sian poet of the fourteenth century: Ibn al-Hajj, in 
BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 57-64. (J. F. P. HopxKins) 
IBN aLt-HADJDJADJ, Ast ‘ABD ALLAH AL- 

Husayn 8. AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. DJA‘FAR B. 
MunammaD, a Shi Arab poet in the time of the 
Bayids [q.v.]. Born in Baghdad in about 330/941-2, of 
a family of government officials and secretaries, he 
completed the traditional studies and was partly 
trained by Abi Ishak Ibrahim al-Sabi? (313-84/ 
925-94 [see AL-SABI?]) who made him take up an 
administrative career, but he very quickly perceived 
that his poetic talents could prove more profitable 
and resigned his post. At first he was connected with 
the vizier al-Muhallabi [q¢.v.] for whom he wrote a 
panegyric and a satire on al-Mutanabbi (see R. 
Blachére, Abou {-Tayyib al-Motanabbt, Paris 1935, 
224-5), and whose death (353/963) he lamented. He 
next attached himself to the viziers Abu ‘l-Fadl al- 
‘Abb4s al-Shirazi and Abu ’l-‘Abbas Muhammad b. 
al-‘Abbas, for whom he acted as a kind of enter- 
tainer, and fell out with a hadjib of ‘Izz al-Dawla 
(q.v.] as a result of which he was committed to prison 
for a time. Shortly afterwards, on the strength of a 
poem addressed to the last-named, he succeeded in 
getting himself appointed muhtasib of Baghdad, 


under the vizierate of Ibn Bakiyya (362-6/973-7 
[g.v.]) and even in resuming this position after being 
compelled to surrender it. At this period he also came 
in touch with Abu ‘l-Fath Ibn al-‘Amid [see 1BN 
AL-‘aMip, II] who greatly admired his poetry, and 
then received some kind of pension from Ibn ‘Abbad 
[g.v.] and profited from the bounty of the Bayid 
rulers; but it was principally the viziers and other 
eminent persons whose company he sought, living 
very familiarly with them and enjoying their pro- 
tection and liberality, and this appears to have been 
his real objective. He even received 1,000 dinars from 
a Fatimid whom he eulogized and who feared his 
attacks. Thus, by the practice of what was perhaps 
a kind of blackmail, he succeeded in amassing a 
fortune, which he was clever enough to make still 
more productive, purchased estates, and even farmed 
the taxes in certain villages; in short, he became an 
influential man of affairs, and lived in prosperity until 
his death, which took place on one of his estates in 
Djumada II 391/May 1001; he was buried in Baghdad 
at the feet of Misa al-Kazim [q.v.]. 

A muhtasib and man of affairs, a family man devot- 
ed to his kin, such is one aspect of Ibn al-Hadjdjadj’s 
personality; but there is another, entirely different 
one which leaps to the eye as soon as one begins to 
read his poetry, so different indeed that some have 
found it possible to speak of a dual personality. But 
his poetry, very extensive since his Diwan comprised 
ten volumes, also presents itself in two contradictory 
aspects: on the one hand, Ibn al-Hadjdjadj wrote 
mediocre and traditional panegyrics, following the 
neo-classical line; on the other hand, and of greater 
importance, he made himself the champion of a new 
type of poetry characterized by what he himself called 
sukhf(q.v.], giving to this term the sense of obscenity 
in scurrilous and vulgar language, lewdness, insolent 
grossness, cynical and aggressive non-conformism; 
sexuality and scatology are the basic features of this 
poetry, which respects nothing, neither Islam, nor 
the most honourable personages, nor even the poet 
himself. This swkkf is either the sole component of a 
short piece, or else one of the elements of a poem 
apparently serious. In Ibn al-Hadjdjadj there are 
thus two men, two poets, even two styles; in the 
traditional poetry, the expression is polished, the 
resources of badi* are called into play, while in 
the sukkf the poet abandons himself to his inspiration 
and does not hesitate to use gutter slang, which gives 
his work a completely original flavour and makes 
him the master of the genre; an innovator, he had 
scarcely any rivals, and Ibn al-Habbariyya [q.v.], who 
might come to mind, is far from possessing his verve. 

The Diwdn of Ibn al-Hadjdjadj has always been 
very much sought after, to the point that certain 
authorities have had to forbid the reading of it (see 
Machriq, x, 1085), but it has not yet been published, 
despite the existence of a complete manuscript in 
Baghdad, in the Library of Wakfs; other libraries 
possess odd volumes (Dar al-kutub, Cairo, Adab 
7342, Maktaba Taymiriyya, 468, 606, 657; Brit. 
Mus. Or. 4591, Add. 7588; Géttingen, ar. 76). His 
contemporary and friend al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 
406/1116 [q.v.}) had made a selection of serious poems 
under the title al-Nazif min al-sakhif, while al- 
Asturlabi (d. 534/1139-40) had concerned himself 
more particularly with the swkhkf; his collection en- 
titled Durrat al-tadj fi shir Ibn al-Hadjdjadj (MS 
Paris B.N., 5913) copied and glossed by Ibn al- 
Khashsh4b [g.v.] was the subject of an unpublished 
work, presented as a thése complémentaire at the 
Sorbonne in 1953, by ‘Ali Al-Tahir who introduced it 
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with a study on Ibn al-Hadjdjadj. Finally, Ibn | 1275, 2 vols. But there is still no really convenient 


Nubiata al-Misri (686-768/1287-1366 [g.v.]) also made 
a selection of poems under the title Lataif al-taltif 
(MS Copenhagen, 260). 

Bibliography: Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iii, 30-102; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, ed. Popper, i, 89; Yakit, Irshad, 
iv, 6-16 = Udaba, x, 206-32; ‘Abbasi, Ma‘ahid 
al-tansts, Cairo 1326, i, 11, ii, 62 ff.; Kh*ansari, 
Rawdat al-djannat, 239-40; Ibn al-Djawzi, Munta- 
zam, vii, 216; Hilal al-Sabi?, Ta?vtkh al-wuzara?, 
ed. Amedroz, Leiden 1904, index; Ibn Khaillikan, i, 
155 ff.; Khatib Baghdadi, viii, 14; A. Mez, Renais- 
sance, index; Brockelmann, S I, 130; F. Bustani, 
Dé@irat al-maarif, ii, 433-5. 

(D. S. MarcoLioutH-(Cx. PELLAaT]) 

IBN at-HADJIB, DjamMAt at-Din ABOU ‘AMR 
SUTHMAN B. SUMaR B. ABi BAKR aL-MA.Iki, M4aliki 
fakih and grammarian who owes his popular 
name to the fact that his father, a Kurd, was cham- 
berlain (adjib) to the amir ‘Izz al-Din Misak al- 
Salahi. He was born at Asna, a village in Upper Egypt, 
after, 570/1174-5. ‘He studied the Islamic sciences in 
Cairo with great success, particularly with al- 
Shatibi and Muhammad al-Ghaznawi. After that, at 
least for some years, he must have lived and taught 
in Cairo, as is shown by the Amali dated from that 
town, the earliest in 609/1212-3, the latest in 616/ 
1219-20. Ibn Kadi Shuhba (401) places his departure 
for Damascus in 617/1220-1; this is also the earliest 
date for the Amdali from that town. In Damascus, 
Ibn al-Hadjib taught in the Maliki zdwiya of the 
Great Mosque, A dispute with the Ayyibi Isma‘il 
al-Salih led to his expulsion from the town (639/ 
1241-2 in Brockelmann, I?, 367; 638/1240-1 in Ibn 
Kadi Shuhba, 401). He returned to Cairo, and then 
went to settle in Alexandria, but died there shortly 
afterwards on Thursday 26 ShawwAl 646/11 February 
1249. Among his pupils we find Ibn al-Munayyir, one 
of the masters of Abii Hayyan al-Gharnati. 

Ibn al-Hadjib earned a reputation as a Maliki 
fakih, but he is primarily known as a grammarian 
(nahwt); as a jurist, he was the first to combine in 
his writings the doctrines of the Egyptian Malikis 
with those of the Malikis of the Maghrib; as gram- 
marian, his general method was one that had already 
been long practised—résumé and commentary. But 
he mastered his material to the point of being able 
to condense it into two very short works, al-Shdafiya 
for sarf (morphology treated in the Arab manner) and 
al-Kdfiya for nahw (syntax). These two short works 
enjoyed very great fanie and made the reputation of 
Ibn al-Hadjib. They provided material for a host of 
commeutators. Moreover, by separating sarf and 
nahw, here going beyond the Mufassal of al-Zamakh- 
shari, he returned to the tradition of Ibn Djinni and 
al-Mazini. 

Works: (1) al-Shafiya, printed several times, 
notably in Cairo. Ibn al-Hadjib naturally produced a 
commentary on it (mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 
3). Of the numerous commentaries, the best is 
that of Radi ’l-Din al-Astarabadhi. A very con- 
venieut edition, based on an old manuscript, has been 
produced in Cairo (1358/1939), 3 vols, plus one vol. 
for the Sharh shawahidi by ‘Abd al- Kadir al-Baghdadi. 
({z) al-Kafiya, printed for the first time in Rome 
in 1592; since then, many times, in Delhi, Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Tashkeut, Istanbul and Bulak. Of 
the very numerous conimentaries (among them that 
of the author, published in Istanbul 1311), the 
best is again that of Kadi ’l-Din al-Astarabadhi. This 
last has been published several times; the edition 
to be most recommended seenis to be that of Istanbul 


a 


edition of this remarkable work, such as that of the 
Sharh on the Shafiya referred to above.—On the 
commentaries and existing MSS, see Brockelmann,[I?, 
367-8, S I, 531-5. (3) al-Amaili: his oral teaching, dic- 
tated to his hearers or to his son al-Mufaddal. 
Brockelmann here distinguishes two series, including 
different dates (unpublished ; MSS: I*, 371-2, SI, 537): 
(a) on the Kur’an, al-Mutanabbi and other poets, 
etc. (b) on some passages from the Kur’4n and 
especially on the Mufassai of al-Zamakhshari. (4) 
al-Kasida al-muwashshaha bi ’l-asma? al-mu?annatha, 
a versified enumeration (in Kamil) of feminine nouns 
without a feminine termination; published in A. 
Haffner and L. Cheikho, Dix anctens traités de philo- 
logie arabe (2nd ed., Beirut 1914), 157; reproduced in 
Da@irat al-ma‘arif of F. A. al-Bustani, ii, 1958, 426. 
(5) Risdla fi ’l-“ushr, on the forms of the adjectives 
awwal and akhir used with ‘ushr ‘‘a tenth”; in MS, 
Berlin, 6894. (6) Sharh al-Mukaddima al-Djuziliyya; 
in MS, Fas, Karawiyyin (see Brockelmann, S I, 539 
aud 541). (7) K. al-Maksad al-djalit fi ‘ilm al-khalil: 
an account of Arabic prosody, versified (in the Basit 
metre); in manuscript in several libraries (Brockel- 
mann, I?, 371, SI, 537); moreover (ibid.) references 
to the manuscripts of seven commentators. Freytag 
published this Arabic prosody in verse (334-43), 
with German translation, in his Darstellung der 
arabischen Verskunst (Bonn 1830). (8) An ‘SAkida: 
profession of Muslim faith; in MS (Brockelmann, S 
I, 539; for correction, Esc.? 1561, 6). (9) I‘rab ba‘¢ 
ayat min al-Kurdan al-‘azim, in manuscript at 
Aleppo, in the ‘Uthmaniyya madrasa (and not in 
Mecca); see MMIA, xii, 470 and 471 foot. (10) 
Muntaha ’l-swdal wa ’l-amal fi Silmay al-usil wa 
*l-djadal: a treatise on the sources of law according 
to the Maliki school; in manuscript (Brockelmann, 
I*, 372 and S I, 537). Ibn Hadjib made extracts from 
it: SUydn al-adilla (MS, Paris, 5318) and an abridge- 
ment, Mukhtasar al-M untaha fi’l-usal (numerous MSS, 
Brockelinann, ibid.). This Mukhtasar was the subject 
of numerous commentaries (and then of glosses on 
the commentaries, and super-glosses; see ibid.). It has 
been published (Balak 1316-9), with the Commentary 
of ‘Adud al-Din al-Idji (al-‘Adudiyya), and different 
glosses; also published, Cairo 1326. (11) al-Mukhtasar 
fi’ Lfurds or Didmi‘ al-Ummahat or simply al-Mukh- 
tasar al-far% (titles as given by Muh. Ben Cheneb, in 
EID, s.v. [bn al-Hadjib). This compendium of Maliki 
law is still in manuscript (see Brockelmann, I*, 373 
and S I, 538-9). It was commented on (al-Tawdth) by 
Khalil b. Ishak al-Djundi (Sidi Khalil in Algeria) who, 
in regard to law, looked on Ibn al-Hadjib as his 
model; also in manuscript, as are the glosses (see 
Brockelmann, tbid.). 

Bibiiography: In addition to the references in 
the text: Brockelmann, I*, 367-73 and S I, 531-9; 
M. Ben Cheneb, Etude sur les personnages mention- 
nés dans Vidjaza du Cheikh ‘Abd el-Qddir al-Fasi, 
Paris 1907, no. 191; M. Morand, Le droit musulman 
algérien (rite malikite), Les origines, Algiers 1913, 
9 ff. Arabic sources: first Suyiti, Bughya, 323 
and Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, Cairo, ii, 413-4 (no. 
386); then Taki ’l-Din Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakat 
al-nuhat wa 'l-lughawiyyin, MS. Damascus, 
Zahiriyya, 438 ta°rikh, 401-2, and Ibn Farhin, 
al-Dibadj, Cairo 1329, 189-91; then Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, iii, 13-14 (tr. Rosenthal, iii, 18-19). 
Further, M. S. Howell, Gr. of the Classical Arabic 
Language, i, preface, xvimt-x1x.  (H. FLeiscn) 
IBN HADJIB, ‘ALi B. ‘Asp aL-‘Aziz 8. lpRAHIM 

B. AL-NuU‘MAN, called Ips Hapjgip at-NU‘SMAN, 
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secretary, anthologist and wit of the Biyid 
period (340-423/951-1031). He came of a family of 
viziers and secretaries which was particularly in 
favour with the Biyids of Iran, who were probably 
the authors of his success. He also served the caliphs 
al-Ta?i‘ and al-Kadir. He was a bitter rival of Abu 
*1-SAla? ibn Turayk, who at one time succeeded in 
supplanting him at the court of al-Kadir. He had a 
very wide knowledge of literature. According to the 
Fihrist, 116, he compiled a sort of anthology of the 
court poets, including viziers, secretaries and men 
of letters (from the Barmakids to his own period). 
Combining worldly tact with the polished learning 
of a man of letters, having only minor responsibilities 
which did not interfere with his life of cultured 
leisure, a “connoisseur” in both pleasure and adab, 
Ibn Hadjib was an example of the many dilettantes 
who at that time frequented the ‘Abbasid and 
Biyid courts. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 166; Yakut, Udaba’, 
xvii, 36. (J.-C. VADET) 
IBN aL-HADRAMI, ‘Asp ALLAH B. ‘AMR (or 

‘Amir) 8. AL-Haprami, anagent of MuSawiya who 
is remembered for an incident in 38/658, during the 
period which followed the battle of Siffin {g.v.] and 
the arbitration. After the occupation of Egypt by 
‘Amr b. al-‘As [g.v.], Mu‘awiya, turning his attention 
towards ‘Irak, realised that he had to begin with 
Basra, where he could count on more adherents than 
in Kifa. After consulting ‘Amr, he then decided to 
send Ibn al-Hadrami to Basra and gave him precise 
instructions: his agent was to base his propaganda 
on the recent successes of the Umayyads and the 
doleful memories of the Battle of the Camel [see 
DJAMAL]; he was to distrust the Rabi‘a (‘Abd al- 
Kays), win the friendship of the Azd and rely on the 
Mudaris (Tamim) in order to secure acceptance of 
the arbitration and to try to withdraw the town from 
‘Ali’s authority. In fact, the Basrans were very 
divided, and their chief concern was to live in peace. 
Thus, from the time of his arrival, Ibn al-Hadrami 
encountered very strong opposition, and the neutrality 
of al-Ahnaf b. Kays [g.v.] was not unconnected with 
his final failure. Nevertheless he succeeded in rally- 
ing part of the inhabitants who were ready to “‘avenge 
the blood of ‘Uthm4n’’, to such good effect that the 
temporary governor, Ziyad b. Abihi, was terrified 
and had to abandon the ddr al-imdra to seek refuge 
with the Azd. Ibn al-Hadrami’s supporters then tried 
to seize the governor’s residence, but al-Ahnaf inter- 
vened and order was temporarily restored. It was at 
that point that ‘Ali sent to Basra A‘yan b. Dubay‘a 
al-Mudjashi‘i, who, after a day during which the 
opposing groups had not been sufficiently inflamed 
for any fighting to break out, was assassinated, 
probably by the Khiaridjis. The lack of enthusiasm 
of the Azd, who refused to fight, delayed events still 
further, but the situation developed after the arrival 
of Djariya b. Kudama [g.v.], sent by ‘Ali. While 
the Azd were trying to bring Ziyad back to the dar 
al-imadra, Ibn al-Hadrami started to fight, but he 
was beaten and compelled to take refuge in the house 
of a certain Sunbil who had given him hospitality at 
the time of his arrival. Djariya, following up his 
advantage, surrounded and set fire to Ibn al-Hadra- 
mi’s hiding-place, and he and his companions perished. 
Mu‘awiya, his hopes disappointed, had to wait until 
41/661, when at last Basra was brought under his 
authority, through the energetic intervention of Busr 
b. Abi Artat [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 3413-7; Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 290; Baladhuri, Ansdb, i, 556a; Ibn 


Abi ’l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-balagha, i, 348-55 

{which makes use of WaAkidi and the Kitab al- 

Ghardt of Ismail b. Hilal al-Thakafi); Ibn Sa‘d, 

Tabakat, viij1, 38-9; ‘Askalani, [sdba, no. 4840; 

Ibn Hazm, Diamhara, 210; Caetani, Annali, x, 
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(Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN HAFSON [see ‘umar 8. HAFSON]. 

IBN HAMADU (IBN HammAp), ABO ‘ABD ALLAH 
MUHAMMAD B. SALI B. HAMMAD B. ‘ISA B. ‘ABI BAKR 
AL-SANHADJI, a Berber kadi and historian 
related to the Bani Hammad [g.v.] and a native of a 
village near their Kal‘a [g.v.]. After studying at the 
Kal‘a and in Bougie, he was kdadi of Algeciras and 
Salé (unless there is some confusion on the part of 
the writer of the Mafakhir al-Barbar (65), who gives 
him the kunya of Abu ’l-Hasan, he was also kddi of 
Azammir in 616/x219), and he died in 628/1231. 

His Kitab al-Nubadh al-muhtadja fi akhbar mulik 
Sanhdadja bi-Ifrikiya wa-Bidjaya, which was used by 
several later historians, in particular Ibn Khaldin 
(‘Ibar, vii, 43) and the anonymous author of the 
Mafakhir al-Barbar (ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat 
1934, 51), appears to be lost, but there survives his 
short history of the ‘Ubaydids, written in 617/1220 
and preserved in manuscript in Paris (Bibl. Nat.,1868) 
and Algiers (1988, 3); it was first translated in part by 
Cherbonneau (in JA, 1862, ii, 470 ff., 1869, i, 199 ff.), 
and later was edited and translated in full by M. 
Vonderheyden (Histoire des rois ‘obaidites, Algiers- 
Paris 1927). Ibn Hainadu also wrote poems, some 
specimens of which have been preserved by al- 
Tidjani (Rikla, ed. H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis 
1377/1958, 116-7). 

Bibliography: Ghubrini, ‘Unwan al-dirdya, 
ed. M. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1910, 128-30; Amari, 
Bibliotheca arabo-sicula, 317-8; Safadi, iv, 157-8, 
no. 1692; F. Bustani, Da irat al-ma‘“arif, ii, 473-4; 
R. Brunschvig, in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, Cairo 1935-45, 156, n. 2; H. R. Idris, 
Zirides, i, p. XIX. 

This Ibn HamAdu should not be confused with his 
homonym Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Hamadu 
al-Burnisi al-Sabti who lived in the 6th/12th century 
and was the pupil of the kddt SIyad [q.v.]; he is the 
author of a Kitab al-Muktabis fi akhbar al-Maghrib 
wa ’l-Andalus, now lost. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, trans. 
314, n. 1; Mafakhir al-Barbar, 43, 46, 58, 64; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, in Arabica, i (1954), 25-6, n. 3; 
R. Brunschvig, in Mél. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
156, n. 2; H. R. Idris, Zivides, i, p. XIX. (Ep.) 
IBN HAMAMA [see BILAL B. RABAH]. 

IBN HAMDIS, ‘Asp at-DyaBBAR ABtd MuHam- 
MAD B. ABI BAKR AL-Azpi, Arab poet of Muslim 
Sicily. From the date of his death (527/1132-3) and 
some verses in which he refers to himself as an 
octogenarian, it may be deduced that he was born, at 
Syracuse, in about 447/1055, i.e., just before the 
Christian conquest of the island, which was begun in 
1060 and completed by the joint action of Robert 
and Roger d’Hauteville, called to Sicily by Ibn 
al-Thumna [g.v.], amir of Catania. 

Practically nothing is known of the period of 
his youth, which the poet must have spent in Sicily, 
but judging from allusions in his poems (Diwan, ed. 
C. Schiaparelli, nos. 27, 110, 127, 157, 269, etc.) to 
revels and deep drinking, it seems to have been a 
gay one. And even allowing for the conventional use 
of these poetic motifs, which are found in almost all 
Bacchanalian Arabic poetry, one thing is clear: the 
poet’s sincere nostalgia for certain places on the 
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island, objects of his longing, whose location remains 
unknown to us apart from Syracuse and Noto, which 
are occasionally mentioned in his poems. 

Nor is it known whether the poet took part in 
some of the battles against the Normans before he 
left Sicily for Spain in 471/1078-9. At Seville he was 
received at the court of the prince al-Mu‘tamid Ibn 
‘Abbad (Diwan, 344), who attracted to himself poets 
and men of letters. In this first exile he was fortunate 
to live in a literary circle of which the prince was the 
patron and animating spirit, to take part in the gay 
life of the ‘Abbadid capital, and to follow the political 
and military events of that time, which are reflected, 
joyful or sad according to the circumstances, in some 
of his kastdas. In this connexion should be mentioned 
the two works (Diwan, nos. 277 and 283) in which 
Ibn Hamdis celebrates the exploits of al-Mu‘tamid 
at the famous battle of al-Zallaka [g.v.] in 479/1086, in 
which the Almoravids and the Andalusians were 
allied against the Christians under Alfonso VI. 

When, following the conquest of his capital by 
the Almoravids (August 1091), al-Mu‘tamid left 
Seville, Ibn Hamdis left for Ifrikiya and the Maghrib; 
he then appears sometimes in Aghmat, where the 
defeated prince was a prisoner (an occasion which 
gives rise to a touching exchange of verses between 
the two, Diwan, nos. 152, 153 and 335), sometimes 
with the Zirids of al-Mahdiyya or at Bidjaya, where 
the Hammadid al-Mansir b. A‘la? al-Nas (483-97/ 
1090-1104) had settled with his troops and his court; 
it is one of the palaces built by this prince to which 
the poet’s kasida no. 347 refers, 

Ibn Hamdis had not yet left Tunisia at the time 
of the failure of the expedition mounted by Roger II 
of Sicily against al-Mahdiyya, which was placed 
under the command of George of Antioch. This was 
in July 1123: the Norman fleet was overtaken by a 
storm, with the result that only part of the troops 
reached the African shore; after an initial success 
the Normans were surrounded and massacred. For 
the poet the moment of exultation had arrived: fate 
had given him the joy of knowing that the Normans, 
who had overrun his “‘native land of Sicily’’, had been 
crushed by the Muslims, and the poet, though now 
almost 70, still found the energy to sing of their 
exploits (Diwan, no. 143). 

The exact place where Ibn Hamdis died is not 
known: to judge from the remarks which precede 
the kasida no. 301, it was Bidjaya, or, more probably, 
on the island of Majorca in 527/1132-2. 

The poetical works of Ibn Hamdis collected in his 
Diwan, of which two manuscripts exist, consist of: 
some kasidas of Sicilian inspiration, the principal 
themes of which are nostalgia for his birthplace 
and exhortations to his fellow citizens of Sicily to 
resist the Normans (Diwan, nos. 75 and 270); poetic 
epistles and elegies (Diwan, nos. 245, 297, 330, etc.); 
panegyrics, or occasional poems made for the amirs, 
ministers and other personalities of the period with 
whom he came in contact: the ‘Abbadid al-Mu‘tamid 
(Diwan, nos. 86, 88, 1o1, 120, 127, etc.) and his son 
al-Rashid (Diwan, no. 58), the Zirids Yahya b. 
Tamim (Diwan, nos. 33, 34, 62, 132, 218, 228, etc.), 
‘Ali b. Yahya (Diwan, nos. 63, 64, 134-41), al-Hasan 
b. SAli (Diwan, nos. 35, 142-4), the Hammadid al- 
Mansir (Diwan, nos. 284 and 314); sententious 
moralizing and didactic kastdas, or those expressing 
various states of the poet’s soul (especially Diwan, 
nos. 188, 189, 193, 220 and 238); Bacchic composi- 
tions (Diwan, nos. 56 and 57), and finally a large 
number of kastdas, or rather fragments, to be classi- 
fied under the heading of wasf, which are mainly 
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about Sicily and Andalusia, or various subjects such 
as nature, war, animals, hunting, etc. (Diwan, nos. 
3, 6, 17, 21, 23, 31, 81, 116, 161). Ibn Hamdis declares 
(Diwan, no. 328) his aversion for satire and indeed 
no poems of hidja> are found in the Diwan. 

Ibn Hamdis’s style and his use of poetic language 
are both unequal: in his poems, together with great 
verbal and syntactical simplicity, is found the 
frequent use of an excessively precious vocabulary 
and of constructions which are merely tricks of 
paronomasia and alliteration, puns used to mask the 
poverty of the thought behind them. In this respect 
it is fairly clear that Ibn Hamdis succumbed to the 
charm, or rather the fashion, of the poetical neo- 
classicism represented by al-Mutanabbi, under whose 
influence the poet came, especially in panegyric; but 
his real poetic talent is seen more often in the des- 
criptive fragments, which may have been influenced 
by the Andalusian poetic environment. 

Bibliography: The first scholar to be interested 
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arabo-sicula (Arabic text, Leipzig 1857; Ital. tr., 
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was edited, on the basis of the two surviving 
manuscripts, by C. Schiaparelli (Rome 1897) who 
prepared a complete Italian translation of it, 
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on only one of the manuscripts (that of the Vatican) 
and with a certain number of emendations, was 
published at Beirut in 1960, by Ihsan ‘Abbas, who 
was able to add to the first edition of the Diwan 
about 100 verses from various sources. Translations 
into European languages of verses of Ibn Hamdis 
are found in: A. von Schack, Poesie und Kunst der 

Araber in Spanien und Sicilien, Berlin 1855, ii, 

16-33; L. Bercher, Le palais d’El-Mansour a 

Bougie, in RT, xxix (1922), 50-6; H. Massé, Un 
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(U. RizziTaNno) 

IBN HAMDUN, name of the members of the 
family of the Banii Hamdan, a line of ‘‘boon-coin- 
panions” (nudama?) of the caliphs, who flourished 
mainly in the first half of the 3rd/g9th century. A 
great deal of information is available on AHMAD B, 
IpRAHIM B. DAwtp B. HAmpUtn, a contemporary of 
the caliphs al-Mu‘tasim, al-Wathik and al-Mutawak- 
kil, but very little on the other members of the family. 
Unfortunately the Arabic sources, accepting the 
claims of the Bani Hamdin to noble descent, have 
endowed them with a disproportionately long 
genealogical tree in which it is difficult to distinguish 
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the fictitious persons from those who really existed. 
This is why Ahmad b. Ibrahim is given successively, 


in Yakit, the names of Ibn Hamdin and Hamdan. | 


The Fikrist mentions a “family of the Hamdin” 
(Al Hamdiin) in which it does not attempt to distin- 
guish the various members. Ibrahim b. Hamdin, 
again according to Yakit, was also called Ibn 
Hamdan. Finally, Ism4‘il is referred to sometimes as 
the father of Hamdin (Hamdin b. Ism4a‘il) and 
sometimes as the grandfather of Ahmad. When 
allowance is made for this genealogical pride of the 
“boon-companions”’, whose position made them 
the equal of favourites, scribes and even viziers, in 
matters concerning more particularly the Bani 
Hamdin the following facts may be accepted: there 
existed originally an ancestor Hamdiin (isndad: 
Hamdin > ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Nasr of the A ghani). 
This Hamdin was certainly at the court of the caliph 
al-Rashid. He was succeeded in office by his son or 
grandson, Ahmad, who experienced changes in 
fortune under al-Mutawakkil, who, with his fickle 
moods, subjected him to some very strange treat- 
ment. His ear was cut off on the caliph’s orders; 
certain manifestations of his artistic sensibility led 
to his being exiled for long periods in Ahwaz or 
Sind. From the tangled biographical history of the 
Bani Hamdan there may be obtained an idea of the 
duties which devolved on the ‘‘boon-companions” 
of the ruler: to show appreciation of the merits of 
the court poets or favourites, to take part in their 
master’s hunting parties, and to serve, on occasion, 
as the agent of those in power (cf. the connexion 
between Ahmad and the vizier Fath b. Khakan; the 
secret message sent from the ruler to Ahmad during 
a riot in Baghdad). All these small details of life at 
court give the Bani Hamdiin a minor place in the 
history of Arabic literature. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 144; Tabari, iii, 1314, 
2164; Yaktit, Udaba?, ii, 204; Agha@ni, index s.vv. 
Hamdin, Ahmad, Muhammad (an Ibn Hamdin 
whose role in history is not clearly defined, who 
served as transmitter to the first Hamdin). 

(J. -C. VapET) 

IBN HAMDON, Apu ’L-Ma‘SALI MUHAMMAD B. 
AL-Hasan, the author of a vast and highly infor- 
mative collection dealing with a great variety of adab 
subjects and entitled al-Tadhkiva, which enjoyed 
much popularity during the Mamlik period. Born 
in Radjab 495/April-May 1102 as one of the sons of 
an official well versed in financial and administrative 
matters, of a family which claimed to be related to 
the Hamdanids’ ancestor Hamdin, he entered 
government service, attaining the offices of ‘arid al- 
‘askar (Inspector of the Army) under al-Muktafi 
and sahib diwan al-zimam (Director General of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Minister of Finance) under al-Mustan- 
djid. He did not occupy the latter post for very long. 
He was thrown into prison, where he died at the 
beginning of the year 562/October-November 1166 
(but Ibn Khallikan reports also a later date, Tuesday, 
11 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da/z9 August 1167). Family tradition 
indicated as the reason for his imprisonment the 
caliph’s discovery of passages in the Tadhkirva that 
he considered disrespectful to the government and 
dynasty, even though Ibn Hamdiin had been very 
circumspect in his writing, as his son Abi Sa‘d al- 
Hasan told his friend Yakit; Aba Sa‘d (547-608/ 
1152-1211), a great bibliophile who later in his life 
became impoverished, therefore refrained from pub- 
lishing anything he wrote. 

Bibliography: Al-Katib al-Isfahani, Kharida 
(‘Iraki section), Baghdad 1375/1955, i, 184 f.; 


Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, x, 221f.; Ibn al- 
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For the biography of his son Abi Sa‘d, cf. Yakat, 
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Nasr Muhammad and Abu ’1-Muzaffar Nasr, see 

Ibn al-Fuwati, Talkhis Madjma‘ al-ddab, Baghdad 

1962-, iv, 1161-3 and 1166 f. With the exception 

of Book Two of the Tadkkira (Cairo 1345/1927, 
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IBN HAMID, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH AL-HaASAN B. 
HAmip, killed in 403/1012 by Bedouins on his return 
from the Pilgrimage to Mecca, is one of the most 
prominent Hanbali scholars of Baghdad under 
the Biyids. Among his teachers of hadith or fikh 
were several famous traditionists or jurisconsults, 
such as Abii Bakr al-Nadjdjad (d. 348/959) and Aba 
Bakr al-‘Aziz (d. 363/973), better known under the 
name of Ghulam al-Khallal [g.v.]. 

In addition Ahmad b. Salim al-Khatli taught him 
the Mukhtasar of al-Khiraki (d. 363/973), which was 
to form part of the education of many generations of 
Hanbali jurisconsults. Ibn Hamid’s main career was 
as a teacher; he is said to have enjoyed a certain 
esteem with the caliph al-Kadir (d. 422/1031) but he 
refrained from taking any active part in the political 
life of his time. 

His biographers attribute to him a large number of 
works which appear today to be lost. The most 
famous is his Kitab al-Djadmi® fi ’Rhtilaf al-fukahd?, 
which seems to have been an outline of Hanbali 
doctrine within the framework of an exposition of 
the divergences of the various schools. He also wrote 
a commentary (skark) on the Mukhtasar of al-Khi- 
taki, which was for long regarded as authoritative. 
Two others of his works are often mentioned in the 
literature of his school, one on dogmatic theology 
(usual al-din), the other on legal methodology (usa 
al-fikh). 

Among the best-known pupils of Ibn Hamid 
may be mentioned the following: Abi Bakr al- 
Rawshanani (d. 401/1011), who was also a pupil 
of Ibn Batta al-‘Ukbari (d. 387/997); Aba Ishak 
al-Barmaki (d. 445/1054), a specialist in the law 
of inheritance; Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Fuka‘i (d. 424/ 
1033), who taught in the mosque of al-Mansir; 
Abi Talib Ibn al-Bakkal (d. 440/1048), known as 
a jurisconsult and controversialist; and finally, 
and most important, the kéadi Abii Ya‘la ibn al- 
Farra? (d. 458/1066), who succeeded Ibn Hamid as 
a teacher and soon became recognized as the main 
teacher of Hanbalism in Baghdad in the first half 
of the 5th/1rth century. 
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Baghdad, vii, 303; Abu ‘l-Husayn, Tabakdt al- 
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IBN HAND at-ANDALUSI, Munammap BB. 
HAn? B. SaASDUN AL-ANDALUSI, famous court poet 
of the Bani Hamdan, rulers of Masila, and of the 
fourth Fatimid caliph, al-Mu‘izz li-din Allah; he 
belonged to the Yemeni tribe of Azd, who, ever 
since the conflict between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya, many 
times supported the Shi‘i cause. His Ifrikiyan 
descent was in a direct line from one of the most 
illustrious amirs of the famous family of the Muhalla- 
bids, Yazid b. Hatim, who governed ffrikiya for 
the ‘Abbasids from 155 to 171]772-87, distinguishing 
himself by an energetic policy of pacification and 
administrative reorganization. 

Nevertheless, hardly anything is known of the 
life of Ibn Hani?. The information about him found 
in the Sunni as well as the IsmA‘ili sources is concern- 
ed alinost exclusively with his career as a writer of 
panegytic poetry, at the court of Masila and then at 
that of al-Mansiriyya. The fact that he belonged 
to the Isma‘ili sect surrounded him, even in his own 
lifetime, with an aura of mystery which is very 
difficult to penetrate. 

He was born in Seville in the reign of the first 
Umayyad caliph, al-Nasir li-din Allah, probably 
between 322 and 326/934-8. His father, a native of 
Ifrikiya, seems to have settled at Seville after having 
lived at Cordova, probably at the time when the 
young amir of al-Andalus, having pacified the 
kingdom of his ancestors, had just proclaimed himself 
caliph, while at the other end of Barbary the first 
Fatimid, al-Mahdi bi’llah, was reasserting in his 
new capital of al-Mahdiyya, and after the failure of 
his two attempts against Egypt, his expansionist 
ambitions concerning the throne of Cordova. Such 
information as exists on the Fatimid propaganda 
seems to indicate that Hani?, himself a poet, was one 
of the many missionaries (du‘dt) whom the Isma‘ili 
imam maintained in Muslim Spain after the found- 
ation of the Fatimid anti-caliphate in 297/909-10. 
Isma‘ili agents had already been working for a long 
time among the Mozarab supporters of Ibn Hafsiin 
and with the Arab nobles of Kalbi descent, settled in 
Seville and other fortified towns, whom ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III, after his grandfather, the amir ‘Abd 
Allah, had great difficulty in reducing. Hani’, like 
the many other Fatimid agents disguised as mer- 
chants, ascetics or men of science and letters, must 
have found, from Seville to Elvira and even Cordova, 
a fertile field for the dissemination of the Isma‘ili 
da‘wa. In addition, the intellectual development of 
the young Muhammad b. Hani’, at first at Seville 
itself, then in Cordova and Elvira, demonstrates the 
IsmA‘ili influence which his father must have had 
on him, as well as the philosophic teaching which 
the disciples of Ibn Masarra (d. 319/931) continued 
to disseminate. The future panegyrist of al-Mu‘izz 
in fact pursued his studies in a period when the 
rationalist theories of Mu‘tazilism and the meta- 
physical theories of Ibn Masarra, close to those of 
the IsmA‘ili Batiniyya, were spread among a hetero- 
geneous population which was composed for the 
greater part of muwallads and of Arabs of Yemeni 
extraction, hostile to the power of the Umayyads and 
susceptible to Fatimid propaganda. At Elvira (near 
to Bobastro, a fief of the Mozarabs who had for long 
been in revolt against Cordova) as at Seville (a 
bastion of the Banu °Il-Hadjdjadj and other great 
families of the Yemeni nobility), the young poet 
lost no time in expressing publicly in a region so 
hostile to the Umayyads his Isma‘ili convictions. 
But having made himself conspicuous by publishing 
his pro-Fatimid sympathies, at a time when in 
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Cordova, thanks to the energetic support of al-Nasir, 
the strictest type of Sunni orthodoxy, that of Mali- 
kism, had gained the ascendancy, the young Ibn 
Hani? was bound eventually to become the object 
of persecutions. Neither Seville nor Elvira, having 
finally submitted to the central power, could with 
impunity offer him protection, in spite of the great 
authority which its protectors, the Banu ’1-Hadjdjadj, 
had nevertheless retained. 

Thus Ibn Hani? was obliged to leave al-Andalus 
for Ifrikiya, particularly since, with the accession of 
al-Mu‘izz in 341/952-3, the fortunes of the Fatimids, 
after a brief eclipse due to the Kharidji insurrection 
of Abii Yazid [q.v.], were once more enjoying a 
brilliant success. 

In 347/958, the Fatimid army, on a campaign in 
the extreme Maghrib under the command of Djawhar, 
had arrived in northern Morocco. After this, Ibn 
Hani? had no hesitation in leaving al-Andalus for 
good, to join, outside Ceuta, the Fatimid general, 
of whose glory he immediately began to write, 
vehemently condemning the ‘accursed’? Umayyads. 
From this time there began for the young poet a 
brilliant career as a panegyrist, an ardent defender 
of the cause of the Fatimids, who were intensifying 
their imperialist propaganda in the West as well 
as in the Muslim East. The sources stress Ibn Hani’’s 
role as propagandist. Among the lords of Masila, 
the brothers Dja‘far and Yahya (the former being 
the foster-brother of al-Mu‘izz), Ibn Hani? received a 
great welcome. 

At the court of al-Mansiriyya, where the talented 
poets included al-Fazari and Ibn al-Iy4di, the young 
Ibn HAni? distinguished himself by the zeal which 
he showed in praising the merits of the imams and 
in composing very extravagant panegyrics to the 
glory of al-Mu‘izz. His poems, which immediately 
became widely read, ensured that the imperial aims 
and the doctrines of the masters of Ifrikiya became 
widely known within their territories, and also 
beyond their frontiers as far as Cordova to the west 
and Baghdad to the east. 

Thus his poetry is of documentary value in 
providing information on the political propaganda of 
the Fatimids, who were certainly planning to oust 
the ‘Abbasid “‘usurpers” but who also never missed 
an opportunity of making known their claims in 
Muslim Spain, where their hereditary enemies, the 
Umayyads, were attempting to prevent the infil- 
tration of their doctrines and to put a stop to their 
subversive intrigues. In addition to their consider- 
able use to the historian of the Fatimids, those 
famous panegyrics dedicated to al-Mu‘izz have also 
an undeniable literary value, despite the exaggerated 
condemnation of them by Ma‘arri and the more 
teniperate criticism of Ibn Sharaf. There is no doubt 
that Ibn Hani? is a great poet, the first great poet 
of the Muslim West. His taste for hyperbole and 
the secret of his symbolism can be explained by his 
Isma‘ili faith and the sincerity of his adoration for 
his imam. 1lbn Hani?’s works may for this reason 
form an enigma for readers who do not possess the 
knowledge, albeit elementary, of Isma‘ili doctrine 
which is required to understand his poetry and 
appreciate its true value. 

His death also is shrouded in mystery. The circum- 
stances of it are confusing: it may have been a 
political murder carried out by agents in the pay of 
the ‘Abbasids or the Umayyads, or perhaps a crime 
passtonnel after a carousel. Even the date is uncertain. 
Ibn Khallikan states that he tried in vain to establish 
it with certainty and found it only in the Kuradhat 
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al-dhahab of Ibn Rashik (where it does not in fact 
appear). The generally accepted date in 362/973. 

There has not yet been a critical edition or an 
exhaustive study of his poems. There have, however, 
been published several ordinary editions of the 
diwan (which deserves more detailed attention)—at 
Balak and at Beirut, the latest in 1952. 
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Iftitah al-da‘wa, ed. F. Dachraoui (in the press); Ibn 
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IBN at-HANNAT, AsBU ‘ABp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B, SULAYMAN AL-Ru‘aynNi at-KurTusBi at-Karir, 
Andalusian poet and katib, considered one of the 
greatest scholars of the early 5th/11th century in the 
field of Arabic language and literature.Sonofa 
grain merchant (hence the name by which he was 
commonly known, often wrongly written Ibn al- 
Khayyat), he owed his chance to study to a family of 
kudat at Cordova, the Bani’ Dhakw4n (see IBN 
DHAKWAN], who had taken him under their care. He 
was afflicted from birth by a malformation of the eyes 
and lost his sight at an early age, but this did not 
prevent him from acquiring wide learning, interesting 
himself even in astronomy and philosophy, and to- 
wards the end of his life practising successfully the art 
of healing. During the first years of the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, ne composed some poems in praise of the Ham- 
midids ‘Ali and al- Kasim b. Hammid, and in some of 
his verses there can be traced pro-‘Alid sentiments, 
but it does not seem that he should be considered as 
truly Shi‘i. Besides, he was appointed katib by the 
Umayyad Hisham III (418-22/1027-31). Accord- 
ing to his biographers, it was because of his interest 
in logic that he was accused of heresy and banished 
from Cordova; he took refuge with Muhammad b. 
al-Kasim b. Hammid (428-40/1036-48) at Algeciras, 
whence he followed the course of events, congratul- 
ating Ibn SAbbad (d. 434/1042), writing the funeral 
eulogy of Abu ’l-Hazm Djawhar (d. 435/1043) and 
acclaiming the accession of al-Muzaffar at Badajoz 
(see aFTASIDS] in 437/1045, shortly before his death 
at the end of the same year. 

In the literary field, his disputes with Ibn Shuhayd 
{g.v.] are well known, and indeed the two men held 
completely opposing ideas, Ibn al-Hannat remaining 
the supporter of the style which is characterized by 
a sometimes immoderate use of badi‘ and of gharib. 
His rhyming prose, with its relatively long clauses, 
is still pleasant to read. 

Bibliography: The main source is Ibn Bassam, 

Dhakhira, ijt, 383 ff., who gives extracts from 

Ibn Hayyadn as well as examples of the poetry 


and prose of Ibn al-Hannat. See also Ibn Sad, 

Mughrib, ed. Sh. Dayf, 121-4; Dabbi, Bughya, 67; 

Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 122; Ibn Bashkuwal, 

Sila, 640; Makkari, Analectes, index (s.v. Ibn al- 

Khayyat); H. Massé, in Mél. René Basset, i, 256-7; 

H. Pérés, Poéste andalouse, index. (Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN HARB [see ‘ABD ALLAH B. SABA’; AL-KINDI, 
1BN HARB]. 

IBN HARMA, IsRAuHiM B. SALI B. SALAMA (b. 
‘Amir) sp. HarMmaA AL-Finrt, ABU IsHAK, Arab 
poet of Medina, born in 90/709, who, if his gene- 
alogy is authentic, belonged to the tribe of Kuraysh. 
Little is known of his life. A supporter of the ‘Alids, 
he attended and panegyrised ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan 
{g.v.] and al-Hasan b. Zayd [g.v.], but he is said to 
have refrained from giving his support to Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd Allah {q.v.] when the latter revolted 
against the ‘Abbasids. The Aghani names several 
persons for whom he had occasion to exercise 
his poetic gifts, but it must be remembered that 
after singing the praises of some Umayyads—es- 
pecially al-Walid b. Yazid—he tried in 140/757 to 
gain the favour of al-Mansiir, who pardoned his past 
conduct; perhaps he also approached al-Mahdi, for 
it is possible that he lived until about 170/786. He 
was buried at Baki‘ [g.v.], but by then he had fallen 
into such complete obscurity that no writer is able 
to give the exact date of his death. Al-Zubayr b. 
Bakkar, however, wrote a Kitab Akhbar Ibn Harma 
(Fihrist, Cairo ed., 161). 

The physical and moral portrait of Ibn Harma is 
scarcely an attractive one. Ugly, small in stature, 
importunate and avaricious, he was furthermore 
addicted to drink, a vice which earned him some dis- 
appointments, although it is related that al-Mansir 
found a way to safeguard him by decreeing that he 
would be punished by 80 lashes of the whip if found 
drunk, but that the policeman who brought him 
before the governor of Medina would receive 100 
lashes. 

Of his poetry, handed down by his réwi Ibn 
Rubayh, and collected together by al-Asma‘i, and 
later by Ibn al-Sikkit, al-Sukkari and al-Sili, all 
that survives is a small number of verses scattered 
through works of adab. His quite extensive Diwan 
included kasidas of Bedouin type, some satires, and 
some erotic and Bacchic poems, but it is important 
to note that al-Asma‘i and Abi ‘Ubayda described 
Ibn Harma as one of the poets who have ‘“‘sealed 
(khatama) poetry’? and represent the rearguard 
(sdka) of classicism; he is thus one of the last to be 
regarded by philologists as an authority on the subject 
of the Arabic language. Al-Djahiz gives particularly 
the text of his short fable of the lizard and the 
frog and, in another context, places him in the same 
rank as Bashshar [q.v.] for the use of badi* {q.v.]; 
indeed, he seems to have been one of the first poets 
to exploit the resources of the ‘“‘trade’’, as is proved 
by a kasida consisting solely of undotted letters. 
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IBN aLt-HASAN aL-NUBAHI [see aL-NUBAHT]. 

IBN HAWKAL, Asu ’L-KAsiM B. SALI AL-NasiBi, 
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Arab geographer of the second half of the 4th/ 
roth century, one of the best exponents, with his 
contemporary al-Mukaddasi ([g.v.], of geography 
based on travel and direct observation (“tyan). 

Ibn Hawkal was born in Nasibin (Nisibis) in Upper 
Mesopotamia (al-Djazira). He probably spent his 
early years in this region before beginning, on 7 Ra- 
madan 331/15 May 943, an impressive series of 
journeys, the course of which it is possible to trace, 
at least in outline, by means of the few dates given 
in his work: North Africa, Spain and the southern 
edge of the Sahara (336-40/947-51), Egypt and the 
northern regions of Islam: Armenia and Adhar- 
baydjan (about 344/955), al-Djazira, “Irak, Khazistan 
and Fars (350-8/961-9), Kharazm and Transoxania 
(about 358/969), and finally Sicily (362/973), after 
which we lose trace of him. 

It may be said with fair certainty that Ibn Hawkal 
was engaged in the activities of a merchant and 
missionary. As to the first, there may be noted the 
details (often with figures) of prices, products and of 
economic activity in general. As for his politico- 
religious sympathies, the Fatimid professions of 
faith which are found in his work indicate that he 
was at least sincerely in sympathy with the movement; 
although it is difficult to state categorically that he 
was a Fatimid da‘%, with the convinced and militant 
attitude which this implies, the interest which he 
took in Fatimid policy certainly appears quite clearly. 
It is within this context that it is possible to explain, 
among other details, the passages on Nubia or on 
the history of North Africa, also Ibn Hawkal’s 
opinions on Umayyad Spain and Kalbi Sicily, his 
occasional complaints against the administration of 
Fatimid Egypt being explained by strictly com- 
mercial considerations. 

Apart from a work on Sicily, which has not sur- 
vived, Ibn Hawkal’s main work was a description of 
the Islamic countries, known under the titles Kitab 
al-Masalik wa’l-mamalik or Kitab Strat al-ard. It has 
so far been impossible to establish with certainty the 
history of the text; it nevertheless seems clear that 
it appeared in several successive redactions. The first 
is dedicated to the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla and is 
therefore earlier than 356/967, when this ruler died. 
The second, full of criticism of this dynasty and 
dedicated to a person who has not been identified, 
must have appeared in about 367/977. Finally, a 
definitive and complete version of the work must have 
appeared in about 378/988. The appearance of the 
work in successive versions is clearly the reason for 
some of the obscurities to be found in it and in 
particular those which appear on more than one point 
in the description of Sicily. 

Another, and perhaps the most important, source 
of confusion is to be found in his plagiarizing, more 
or less closely, the text of al-Istakhri [g.v.], which 
Ibn Hawkal took as the basis for his own description. 
No detail can be extracted from Ibn Hawkal’s work 
and no judgement pronounced on it before the origin 
of the passage in question has been determined. 
Moreover, the patient and systematic comparison 
of the two texts has the advantage of illustrating 
Ibn Hawkal’s originality compared with his prede- 
cessor. It appears on the whole that, leaving aside 
certain alterations of style intended, in Ibn Hawkal’s 
opinion, to raise the tone, to amplify a phrase or to 
set his personal mark on al-Istakhri’s text, all the 
modifications made by Ibn Hawkal certainly confer 
on his work a breadth and a personality incom- 
parably larger than those of its predecessor, worthy 
though the latter was. 


To begin with, Ibn Hawkal probably intended 
nothing more than to make, in the form of corrections, 
his contribution to the corpus of the geographical 
school of al-Balkhi (q.v.]. To judge from the terms in 
which he describes his meeting with al-Istakhri and 
the encouragement which the latter gave him, it 
was as a collection of maps of the Islamic world 
alone that Ibn Hawkal first envisaged his geographical 
work. However, very soon the facts which he ac- 
cumulated during his travels must have encouraged 
him to devote the greater part of his effort to the 
text itself, which in al-Balkhi, and even still at several 
places in al-Istakhri, was only secondary, being 
initially merely a commentary on the maps in the 
old tradition of the séra Ma?miniyya. Ibn Hawkal’s 
innovation therefore was first to transform this 
commentary into a work in its own right, consider- 
ably expanded and independent of the maps, 

Another modification was that, without in the 
plan of the work going beyond either the general 
framework of Islam or, in the description of details, 
the boundaries of each province (iklim) dealt with 
one by one, Ibn Hawkal, adopting in this an outlook 
of administrative geography as found for example 
in al-Djayhani (g.v.], adds to his description remarks 
on various countries or peoples bordering on the 
Islamic world which he considers to be of particular 
importance: notable examples are the passages on 
the Turks, the Khazars, the towns of southern Italy, 
the Sudanese and the Nubians. 

Within the Muslim region proper, he similarly 
provides additional facts, the important pages here 
being those devoted to the West (the Maghrib, 
Spain, Egypt, and Sicily) and the North-East 
(Khurasaén and Transoxania in particular). Never- 
theless it would be wrong, however great their 
interest, to limit our attention to these pages. 
Everywhere, in fact, Ibn Hawkal imposes on the 
work of his predecessor, even if only by corrections 
of detail or of the order of words or lines, the stamp 
of his own work, the main aim of which is to place 
the book firmly within his own period. His constant 
care to depict a region precisely in the state and at 
the date that he himself had seen it, and occasional 
references to the distant or more recent past, give 
to his text, besides a vividness of description and 
even a depth of feeling which sometimes appear, 
undoubted value for the historian. This is particu- 
larly true of the notes on economic matters, which 
form a complete break with convention; for one thing, 
Ibn Hawkal is much less interested in rare or pre- 
cious products than in the basic agricultural and 
manufactured products, and secondly he was able 
to study on the spot a given economic situation in 
relation to a particular period or with reference to an 
implicit norm. He was the only Arab geographer of 
the period who really sketched a vivid picture of 
production. 

An edition of Ibn Hawkal was published by De 
Goeje (Leiden 1873). This is now superseded by that 
of Kramers (Leiden 1938). A translation of the text 
which had been prepared by Kramers was published 
with revision by G. Wiet, Configuration de la terre 
(Paris-Beirut 1964). 
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Kratkovskiy, Arabskaya geografiteskaya litera- 
tura, Moscow-Leningrad 1957, 198-205; Ar. tr. 
(chap. i-xvi published so far) by $.D. SUthman 

Hashim, Cairo 1963, 200-5; F. Gabrieli, Ibn 

Hawgal e gli Arabi di Sicilia, in L’Islam nella 

storia, Bari 1966, 57-67 (reprinted from RSO, xxxvi 

(1961), 245-53); A. Miquel, La géographie humaine 

du monde musulman jusquau milieu du XI® s., 

Paris 1967, 299-309 and passim. (A. MIQUEL) 

IBN HAWSHAB [see MANSOR AL-YAMAN]. 

IBN aLt-HAWWAS, ‘Ati 8. Ni‘ma, was one of 
the ka@ids who shared Sicily after the last Kalbi 
amir al-Hasan—called al-Samsam—the brother of 
the amir Ahmad al-Akhal (409/1019-429/1038), who 
was deposed in 444/1052-3 (according to Ibn Khaldin: 
431/1039-40). This was the most obscure and chaotic 
period of Muslim Sicily, racked by civil wars and 
the rivalries of the local leaders who sought at the 
same time to bring about Byzantine intervention 
and the landing in the island of a Zirid army. In this 
disturbed atmosphere, the ka@id Ibn al-Hawwas 
managed to remain lord of Agrigento, Castrogiovanni 
and Castronuovo with their surrounding districts, 
while his brother-in-law, Ibn al-Maklati, occupied 
Catania, which was soon taken from him—together 
with his wife (Maymina, Ibn al-HawwaAs’s sister) and 
his own life—by his rival Ibn al-Thumna [q.v.], lord 
of Syracuse, 

Some time afterwards” the two brothers-in-law 
fought each other over an entirely family matter; 
following his victory, near Castrogiovanni, over his 
adversary, Ibn al-Hawwas became the only powerful 
ka@id in almost the whole of Sicily and he was able 
to retain this position until the arrival of the Normans, 
who had been invited by the defeated Ibn al-Thumna 
to cross the straits. They landed towards the end of 
February 1061, and Count Roger’s first encounters 
with the Muslims were so unsuccessful that the 
Normans were obliged to withdraw. But some 
months later Messina fell into the hands of the 
attackers, who, reinforced by the troops of Ibn 
al-Thumna, attacked and defeated the Muslims near 
Castrogiovanni, without however succeeding in 
forcing their enemies, who were besieged in the 
fortress, to capitulate. Ibn al-Hawwis fell, two or 
three years after these events, in the fighting which 
broke out between his troops and the Zirid Ayyib, 
the son of Tamim b. al-Mu‘izz, who had landed in 
Sicily with the reinforcements coming from Ifrikiya 
to support the Muslims against the Normans. 

Bibliography: The bibliography relating to 
the events in which Ibn al-Hawwis was principally 
concerned is almost all to be found in the sources 

noted by M. Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di 

Sicilia*, Catania 1933-9, s.v., and published in 

his Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Leipzig 1857; see also 

H. R. Idris, Zirides, index. (U. Rizzitano) 

IBN aLt-HAYTHAM, Aso ‘ALi at-Hasan B. 
AL-Hasan (or Husayn) 8. AL-HAYTHAM AL-Basri 
AL-MisrI, was identified towards the end of the r9th 
century with the ALHAZEN, AVENNATHAN and 


AVENETAN of mediaeval Latin texts. He is one of the. 


principal Arab mathematicians and, without any 
doubt, the best physicist. 

In respect of his biography we have numerous 
lacunae. He was born in Basra in about 354/965; 
during the reign of al-Hakim (386-411/996-1021) he 
went to Egypt where he tried to regulate the flow 
of the Nile. He abandoned this task when he realized 
its impossibility, in spite of his fears of the caliph’s 
anger. On the death of the latter he returned to 
Cairo, where he earned his living by copying scienti- 





fic, and particularly mathematical, manuscripts. He 
died in 430/1039. 

His writings, consisting of more than a hundred 
titles, have been listed by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. Most of 
these works—some of them very short—are devoted 
to mathematics and physics, but he also wrote on 
philosophical and medical subjects. Throughout 
these latter works can be seen his profound know- 
ledge of the Greek authors, notably Ptolemy, whom 
he edited, studied and criticized (cf. Pinés, Congrés 
Int. Hist. des Sciences, x (1962), and M. Schramm, 
Ibn al-Haythams Weg zur Physik, 1963, bibliographical 
lists iii, 38 and iii, 64). 

The works best known to us are:—(1) Makdla fi 
’stikhradj samt al-kibla (cf. C. Schoy, Abhandlung 
tiber die Bestimmung der Richtung der Qibla, in ZDMG, 
Ixxv (1921), 242-53) in which he established the 
theorem of the cotangent: 


sin. @, COS. (Ag-A,) — COS. @, tg. 2 





cotg. a = ; 

sin. (Ag- Ay) 
(2) Makdla fi hayat al-‘alam (which had 
two Hebrew translations, three Latin—one 


edited by J. M. Millas, Las traducciones orientales 
+++, 285-312—one Persian and one Castilian) on 
astronomy. This work had a great influence on later 
writers such as Averroes, al-Djaghmini, al-Kazwini 
and Peurbach (cf. W. Hartner, The Mercury Horos- 
cope ..., 122-35). (3) Kitab fi 'l-mandzir, clearly 
commented on by Kamal al-Din al-Farisi (died ca. 
720/1320; ed. Haydarabad 1347-8/1928-30). This 
work was translated into Latin and published in Basle 
in 1572 by F. Risner under the title Thesaurus 
Opticus. In the fifth makdla Alhazen’s mathematical 
genius attained its highest development when he 
resolved the problem which today bears his name: 
two points, A and B, are fixed on the plane of a 
circle with centre O and radius R. Find in the circle 
{idealized in a mirror) the point M where the ray of 
light emitted by A must be reflected in order that it 
may pass through B. Alhazen’s demonstration, 
which is very complex, leads to an equation of the 
fourth degree which he resolves by the intersection 
of an equilateral hyperbole with a circle. Leonardo 
da Vinci later became interested in the problem, 
which he could only solve mechanically, for lack of 
mathematical means. C. Huygens (d. 1696) finally 
gave the most elegant and simplest solution (cf. 
Enciclopedia delle matematiche elementari,  i/2, 
388-9). (4) Makdla fi daw? al-kamar, an important 
work on account of the ideas expounded on light, 
colours and the celestial movements. (5) Fi ’l-marayda 
*l-muhrika bi ’l-dawa?ir (cf. Schramm, ii, 18 and iii, 8), 
translated by E. Wiedemann in Bibliotheca Mathe- 
malica, X (1910), 293-307. (6) Fi ’l-maraya ’l-mukrika 
bt ’l-kutuS on parabolic mirrors (translated by J. L. 
Heiberg and E. Wiedemann, in Bibliotheca Mathe- 
matica, X (1910), 201-37). (7) Fi anna ’l-kura awsa‘ 
al-ashkal al-mudjassama allati ihatuhad mutasdwiya 
wa-anna ’l-d@ira awsa® al-ashkdl al-musattaha 
allati thatuha mutasdwiya, translated and commented 
on by H. Dilgan (Actes 1X¢ Congrés Internat. d’Hist. 
des Sciences, 1959, 453-60). In it he demonstrates 
that ‘of two regular polygons inscribed in the same 
circle, that which has the greater number of sides has 
also the larger surface and the larger perimeter’’. (8) 
Fi kayfiyyat al-izlal (abridged translation by E. 
Wiedemann, in SBPMS Erlg., xxxix (1907), 226-48). 
(9) Fi athar alladhi fi ’l-kamar (tr. C. Schoy, Hanover 
1925). (10) Fi 'l-daw? (ed. J. Baarmann, in ZDMG 
XxXXVi (1882), 195-237, ed. Cairo 1936). (11) Fi ’l- 
makan (abr. tr. by E. Wiedemann, in SBPMS Enilg., 
xli (1909), 1-25) which has no connexion with (12) 
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Fi’l-makan wa’ l-zamdan (cf. Schramm, ii, 2 and iii, 68). 
(13) Fi ’rtifa® al-kutb (tr. C. Schoy, in De Zee, x 
(1920), 586-601). (14) Fi strat al-kustf (tr. E. Wiede- 
mann, in SBPMS Enrlg., xlvi (1914), 155-69) in which 
is expounded for the first time the use of the camera 
obscura in the observation of solar eclipses. (15) 
Fi’ stikhradj masala ‘adadiyya (tr. E. Wiedemann,.in 
SBPMS Erig., xli (1909), 11-3. (16) Liber de crepus- 
culis et nubium ascensionibus, tr. Gerard of Cremona, 
published with the treatise De crepusculis of Pedro 
Nunnes (Lisbon 1542) and reprinted by Risner as 
an appendix to the Thesaurus. (17) Fi ’l-ma‘himat 
(translated in part by L.A. Sédillot, in JA, xxii (1834), 
435-58). (18) Fi tarbi‘ al-daiva (ed. and tr. H. Suter, 
in Zeitsch. fiir Mathematik und Physik. Hist. Abt., 
xlvi (1899), 33-47). (19) Fi misdhat al-mudjassam 
(al-djism) al-mukdf? (tr. H. Suter, in Bibliotheca 
Mathematica, xii (1912), 289-332). 

Besides the contributions already mentioned, it 
should be noted that Ibn al-Haytham established 
that the astronomic twilight began or finished when 
the negative height of the sun reached 19° and, 
proceeding from there, he fixed the height of the 
atmosphere at 52,000 paces; he correctly explained 
atmospheric refraction and the augmentation of 
the apparent diameter of the sun and moon when 
they are near the horizon; like Ibn Sina and al- 
Birani, he established that rays of light start from 
the object to travel towards the eye, and not the 
reverse as Euclid, Ptolemy and al-Kindi maintained; 
he discovered spherical aberration—but he did not 
consider the caustic curve; he determined that the 
Milky Way was very remote from the earth and that 
it did not belong to the atmosphere, since it had no 
parallax. In the field of mathematics he neatly 
resolved the problem of al-Mahani, wrote a treatise on 
magic squares and made some contributions to 
commercial mathematics (cf. E. Wiedemann, Uber 
eine besondere Art des Gesellschaftsrechens nach..., 
in SBPMS Erig., viii (1928), 191-6). 

In his Risdla fi sina‘at al-shi‘r mumtazidja min 
al-Ytinani wa’l-‘Arabi (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 94), 
Ibn al-Haytham probably combined the Greek and 
Arab conceptions of literary criticism. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 

mentioned above, see Brockelmann, I, 469, SI, 851; 

Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, i, 

721; Steinschneider, Aven Natan e la teoria dell’ 

origine della luce lunare e delle stelle, in Bull. di 

bibliogr. e¢ di storia delle scienze matematiche e 

fisiche, i, Rome 1868, 33-40; Mustafa Nazif Bek, 

Ibn al-Haytham wa buhiithuhu wa-kushiifuhu al- 

nazariyya, Cairo 1942-3, 2 vols.; H. J. J. Winster, 

The optical researches of Ibn al-Haytham, in Cen- 

taurus, iii (1954}, Ig90-210; F. Bustani, Ddtrat 

al-ma‘arif, iv, 128-30. (J. VERNET) 

IBN HAYYAN, Ast Marwan HayyAn B. 
KuaraF B. Husayn B. HayyAn, without doubt the 
greatest historian of the Middle Ages in all Spain, 
both Muslim and Christian. The Arab biographers 
tell us little about his life or personality. He was born 
in Cordova in 377/987-8; his father, who was secretary 
to the vizier al-Mansir [¢.v.], must have greatly in- 
fluenced his education and the formation of his 
strongly pro-Umayyad views; he had three teachers: 
the grammarian Ibn Abi ’l-Hubab, the celebrated 
inan of letters Sa‘id of Baghdad, and the traditional- 
ist Ibn Nabal; we now know from his own admission 
that Abu ’l-Walid Ibn Djahwar, ruler of Cordova, 
rescued him from poverty by conferring on him the 
office of letter-writer in the government chancellery. 
We know with what extreme virulence he wrote of 


numerous personalities of his time, his bitterness 
towards the divisions and anarchy in the kingdoms 
of the Tawd if, and also at the scantiness of the 
sources at his disposal when he was writing the 
history of the fitna; however, living as he did at the 
culmination of the Middle Ages, he was able to draw 
on the work of his predecessors. to write the history 
of his own turbulent century and to set standards 
for subsequent chroniclers. He died in Rabi‘ I 469/ 
October 1076. 

Among the works attributed with greater or less 
certainty to Ibn Hayy4an, two titles stand out: the 
Muktabis and the Matin. In the most vivid and 
brilliant period of Hispano-Arabic culture, Ibn 
Hayy4n undertook to write the history of al-Andalus 
on the grand scale. When dealing with events prior 
to his own time, he limited himself to the compilation 
of earlier accounts and laid no claim to originality. 
Such is the Muktabis, literally ‘“‘plucking [a brand] 
from the fire’? and hence metaphorically “the book 
of one who copies the work of others”; it is thus an 
assemblage of earlier writings, which are copied 
with indications, as in a modern edition, of the gaps 
found in the original. 

The style is thus not his own but that of his sources; 
its merit is therefore variable. By gathering to- 
gether quotations from works most of which are 
lost, he enables us to appreciate the annals of al- 
Andalus in an incomparable historical fresco which, 
although having as its central figure the person of the 
sovereign, may be regarded as an expression of reality 
—one however that cannot be. corrected either by 
archive documents or by the writings of political and 
religious opponents of the Umayyad régime. 

Ibn Hayy4n’s original work—the most impor- 
tant in the whole Muslim historiography of the 
Peninsula—is the Matin, which covers the history of 
his own times, namely, nearly the whole of the 5th/ 
11th century, in sixty parts or volumes with an 
admirable attention to detail and an exactitude 
which are highlighted by a rare political understand- 
ing of events. Although all the volumes of the Matin 
are lost, the author’s great admirer Ibn Bassam 
{g.v.] has preserved for us such numerous and ex- 
tensive passages that, thanks to the (still incomplete) 
edition of the Dkakkira published in Egypt, it has 
become possible to reconstruct—admittedly with 
difficulty—a large part of the vanished text; this 
arises from the scrupulous fidelity, rare in mediaeval 
literature, with which Ibn Bassam always indicates 
the beginning and end of the passages transcribed. 

“‘Whenever one considers any particular aspect of 
Hispano-Umayyad history”, states its most author- 
itative historian, E. Lévi-Provengal, ‘“‘one is nearly 
always obliged to revert to Ibn Hayyan. Without 
his Muktabis, we should have no quotations from the 
two Razis, nor from two other chroniclers of the 
Ioth century, almost as important and of the same 
school, the Kurayshi Mu‘awiya ibn Hisham ibn al- 
Shab4nisi and another Cordovan o1 Arab stock, al- 
Hasan b. Muhammad ibn Mufarridj. Without him, 
we should not be able to check, thanks to numerous 
quotations, the greater part of the chronicle of Ibn 
al-Katiya and extensive passages from the writings 
of al-Khushani and Ibn al-Faradi in less abridged 
versions than those which have been published. 
Lastly, without Ibn Hayy4n the skeletal compilation 
(talkhis) of Ibn ‘Idhari [in al-Bayan al-mughrib) 
would never have seen the light of day, nor propably, 
as a result, would Dozy’s history.” 

The third part of the Muktabis has been published 
by M. M. Antufia, under the title: Chronique du 
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régne du calife umayyade ‘Abd Allah a Cordoue, Paris 
1937, and has been translated into Spanish by Kh. 
Ghorayyib, in Cuadernos de historia de Espafa, 
Buenos Aires 1952; E. Lévi-Provengal and E. Garcia 
Gémez have published the Textos inéditos del “Mug- 
tabis’’... sobre las origenes del reino de Pamplona, 
in al-Andalus, xix (1954). 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., iii, 503; E. Garcia Gémez, A propédsito de 
Ibn Hayyan, in al-Andalus, xi, 395-423; M. 
Antufia, Abenhayan de Cérdoba y su obra histérica, 
Madrid 1925; Dozy, Loci de Abbadidis, i, 218; Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo, 152-3; Brockelmann, S I, 578; 
idem, in OLZ, 1941, 168-71; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 
i/2, 84-129; F. Bustani, Daivat al-ma‘drif, ii, 480. 

(A. Hurcr: Miranba) 

IBN HAYYUS, Apu ’L-FityvAN MUHAMMAD B. 
SULTAN B. MUHAMMAD B, Hayyts AL-GHANAWI, 
Syrian poet of the 5sth/rzth century. Born at 
Damascus in Safar 394/December 1003, he seems to 
have been at first attached to the Bani ‘Ammar 
(see ‘AMMAR] of Tripoli in Syria, although he is 
referred to as being in Aleppo in 429/1037-8; his 
sympathy with the Fatimids of Egypt caused him 
to fall out of favour with the Bani ‘Ammar, who 
had become independent, and in 464/1072 he was 
summoned to Aleppo by the Mirdasid {q.v.] Mahmiid 
b. Nasr (457-67/1065-75), in whose praise he began 
to write. On the death of his patron, he wrote a 
marthtya which was also an eulogy of Nasr b. Mahmiid 
(467-8/1075-6). After the latter had been assassinated, 
Ibn Hayyts remained at the court of his successor, 
Sabik b. Mahmid, though this did not prevent his 
addressing praises also to Muslim b. Kuraysh, who 
captured Aleppo in 473/1080; as a reward Muslim 
gave him al-Mawsil as a fief, but the poet died 
before he was able to take possession of it, in Sha‘ban 
473/January-February 1081. 

Ibn Hayyis, who is considered as one of the 
greatest Syrian poets of the 5th/11th century after 
al-Ma‘arri, left a Diwan which was published in 
Damascus by Khalil Mardam in 1951 (2 vols.). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab 
ft ta’rikh Halab, ed. S. Dahhan, Damascus 1951-4, 
i, 258, ii, 74-5; Ibn Khallikan, ii, 10-2; Ibn al- 
Kalanisi, 108; Brockelmann, S I, 456; F. Bustani, 
D@rirat al-ma‘arif, ii, 481-3. (Ep.) 
IBN HAZIM [see MUHAMMAD B. HAZIM]. 

IBN HAZM, patronymic of an Andalusian 
family, several members of which played an 
important réle duting the Umayyad caliphate. The 
most famous of them is without doubt Abi Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Ibn Hazm [see the following article], but 
some brief details on the Bani Hazm are given here, 
since confusions often arise. 

(1) SAli’s father was ABU SUMAR AHMAD B. SA‘ID B. 
Haz B, GHALiB B. SALIH B. KHarar. A dignitary at 
the court of the #adjib al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir and 
that of his son al-Muzaffar, he was greatly affected 
by the serious events which occurred in 399/1009 [see 
AL-ANDALUS] and died on 28 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 402/21 
June ro1z. See Ibn BashkuwéAl, Sila, no. 40; al- 
Dabbi, Bughya, no. 412; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., index; idem, En relisant le “Collier de la 
Colombe’’, in al-Andalus, xv/2 (1950), 345-7- 

(2) SAli’s elder brother, ABG Bakr, of whom only 
the kunya is known, was born in 379/989 and died 
at the age of 22 during the epidemic of plague which 
ravaged Cordova, in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 401/June rozz. 
It was to him that Ibn Shuhayd [g.v.] dedicated his 
Risdlat al-Tawabi‘ wa 'l-zawabi‘, which indicates the 
date at which this work was written. See Ibn Hazm, 


Tawk al-hamama, ed. and tr. L. Bercher, 303, 309; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., ii, 64-5; idem, 
En relisant ..., 346-7. 

(3) SAli’s son, ABO RAri‘® aL-Fap, entered the 
service of the ‘Abbadids of Seville and was killed at 
the battle of al-Zallaka [g.v.] in Radjab 479/October 
1086. He is the author of a historical work entitled 
al-Hadi ila ma‘rifat al-nasab al-‘abbadi. See Ibn al- 
Abbar, Hulla, ed. MuPnis, ii, 34. 

(4) Another Ibn Hazm fairly often mentioned is 
SAli’s cousin ABu 'L-MuGHiRA ‘ABD AL-WAHHAB 
AHMAD B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. Hazm. Secretary to 
the administration and a wit, he was appointed 
vizier by al-Mustazhir during the brief caliphate of 
the latter (414/1023) and then entered the service 
of the petty kings of Saragossa; he was vizier 
of Mundhir b. Yahya when the town fell, in 
431/1040, and was imprisoned and then probably 
released after a ransom had been paid. He died in 
438/1046. He had belonged to the group of young 
Cordovan aristocrats of brilliant literary talent, and 
his relations with Ibn Shuhayd were well-known; 
according to Ibn Khakan (Matmah, 22 = al-Makkari, 
Analectes, i, 408-9), Ibn Shuhayd was not a good 
influence on Abu ’l-Mughira, who led a more sober 
life after his friend’s death. Ibn Hayydn (apud Ibn 
Bassim, Dhakhira, if1, 111), who thought very 
highly of his qualities as a poet and prose writer, 
states that he wrote in his youth a number of works, 
and adds that he always won any arguments with 
his cousin because of his ready wit and his learning. 
It appears that he enjoyed some degree of fame even 
beyond the frontiers of Muslim Spain, since it was to 
him that the Kayrawani Ibn al-Rabib (q.v.] addressed 
the famous epistle in which he criticized the Anda- 
lusians for not perpetuating the memory of their 
famous men; Abu ’]l-Mughira replied to these criti- 
cisms at some length, but Ibn Bassam ( Dhakhira, 
i/1, 113-6) did not consider it necessary to preserve 
the whole of the text of this reply, and in particular 
made the regrettable decision to suppress the list of 
Andalusian works with which it ended. It is known 
that ‘Ali Ibn Hazm also replied to this letter and 
that the text of his reply survives, probably in full 
{see IBN AL-RABIB]. In addition Ibn Bassam and al- 
Makkari have reproduced a certain number of prose 
and verse texts by Abu 'l-Mughira which clearly 
show considerable literary qualities. See Ibn Bassam, 
Dhakhiva, if1, 110-52; Ibn Hazm, Tawk al-hamama, 
ed. and tr. L. Bercher, 237; Ibn Khakan, Matmah, 
22; al-Makkari, Analectes, index; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal al-A‘lam, 197; H. Pérés, Podésie, 14, 0. 4, 573 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., ii, 334; Dozy, 
HME’, ii, 330; Ch. Pellat, in al-Andalus, xix/1 
(1954), 53- (Ch. Pellat) 

IBN HAZM, Ast MunamMapD ‘ALI B. AHMAD 
B. SAID, born at Cordova in 384/994, died at Manta 
Lisham in 456/1064, Andalusian poet, historian, 
jurist, philosopher and theologian, one of the 
greatest thinkers of Arabo-Muslim civilization, who 
codified the Zahiri [see zAHIRIYYA] doctrine and 
applied its method to all the Kuranic sciences. 

The life of Ibn Hazm and the political 
events of his time. E. Garcia Gémez has pointed 
out that the period in which Ibn Hazm lived corres- 
ponds to the ‘‘most tragic moments of Muslim Spain” 
and to “‘the decisive crisis of Islam in Andalusia’’. 
His family origins are obscure; the most probable 
suggestion is that he was descended from Christian 
converts to Islam. His grandfather Sa‘id settled at 
Cordova; his father Ahmad rose to a high position 
in the administrative hierarchy, becoming vizier to 
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al-Mansitr and to his son al-Muzaffar: he had enough 
skill and pliability to remain faithful to the Umayyad 
caliph, who was officially on the throne, without 
arousing the suspicions of the kadjib al-Mansitir Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir. 

Ibn Hazm spent his early years in the surroundings 
of the harem. Asin Palacios and Garcia Gémez have 
stressed this point: ‘‘an impressionable child and 
abnormally highly-strung’’, the revelation of sexual 
matters and the discovery of the subtle feminine 
psychology were to have a profound influence on 
him. This is true; but Ibn Hazm should not all the 
same be regarded as having been a neurotic and 
morbidly amoral person. Until the age of fourteen 
the child led a pampered and easy life; but after that 
he was to suffer from the repercussions of the po- 
litical struggles between Andalusians, Berbers and 
Slavs. His father fell into disgrace after the fall of 
the ‘Amirids and the replacement of the caliph 
Hisham II by Muhammad al-Mahdi; he was forced 
to leave his palace of Madinat al-Zahira. His affairs 
were not improved by the assassination of al-Mahdi 
and the return to the throne of Hisham, since the 
Slav general Wadih had him imprisoned and con- 
fiscated his possessions. The family then established 
itself firmly in the service of the legitimist party. 
Ahmad took part in an unsuccessful plot against 
the Slavs. It was in these unhappy circumstances 
that he died in 402/1012. A period of violence had 
begun; the house of Ibn Hazm’s family at Balat 
Mughith was destroyed in 403/1013. He himself was 
forced to take refuge in Almeria, where he was able 
to enjoy a respite until 407/1016, the year in which 
the governor of this town made an agreement with 
the Berbers to overthrow Sulayman. Ibn Hazm, 
suspected of carrying out pro-Umayyad propaganda, 
was imprisoned for some months and then banished. 

Accompanied by his friend Muhammad b. Ishak, 
Ibn Hazm found refuge at Hisn al-Kasr, which, 
according to Garcia Gémez, is not the present day 
Aznalcazar near Sanlicar, but was in the region of 
Malaga or of Murcia. The two friends did not remain 
there for long: having heard that an Umayyad 
claimant to the throne, ‘Abd al-Rahman IV al- 
Murtada, who had been living in Valencia, was 
raising an army against the Berbers of Cordova, they 
set out to join him. Ibn Hazm became al-Murtada’s 
vizier and fought in his army before Granada. He 
was taken prisoner and then released. In about 
412/1022, Ibn Hazm, who had retreated to Jativa, 
began to write the Tawk al-hamama, which contains 
many autobiographical passages relating to the 
above events. 

The Berbers retained Cordova until 414/1023, 
when al-Kaésim b. Hatnmid was overthrown. The 
new caliph, ‘Abd al-Rahman V _ al-Mustazhir, 
appointed his friend Ibn Hazm as vizier; unfortu- 
nately, he was assassinated after seven weeks, and 
Ibn Hazm was once again put into prison. He re- 
appears in 418/1027 at Jativa. According to al- 
Diayyani, reported by Yakit, he became vizier 
again under Hisham al-Mu‘tadd. But his experience 
of political life had destroyed the ideals he had had 
in his youth. From now on he devoted himself, in 
semi-retirement, to intellectual work and study, to 
writing his books and teaching. His virulent attacks 
against the Maliki fukaha@? who, always supporting 
those in power, held sway in the schools and exerted 
their influence on political and social life, his stand 
against the ‘Abbadids of Seville whose impostures 
he denounced, in short his radical non-conformity, 
earned him the hatred of the official thinkers and 


the hostility of the rulers, who found such a person 
undesirable in their territory. This was the period 
of the Muluk al-Tawaif (Reyes de Taifas), which 
began after the abolition of the caliphate of Cordova, 
so that the convinced legitimist could not avoid 
making enemies almost everywhere. Ibn Hazm 
withdrew to the country of his family at Manta 
Lisham. Little is known of the end of his life, apart 
from the fact that measures were taken to silence 
him: in order to make it difficult for him to teach, 
the formation around him of groups of students was 
forbidden; only a few disciples, among them the 
historian al-Humaydi, were brave enough to seek 
him out and listen to him. He died in his village, 
leaving, according to his son Abi Rafi‘, 400 works. 
Ibn Hazm and the cultural life of his 
time. Ibn Hazm received a very thorough education. 
In the Tawk and in his treatise on the merits of 
Muslim Spain he gives some information on his 
teachers and he demonstrates that he was truly a 
man of his time, well-informed on all the main 
currents of thought, interested in all that was 
written, and eager to learn. Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n b. Abi Yazid al-Azdi al-Misri taught him 
traditions, grammar and lexicography, rhetoric, 
dialectic, and theology (Tawk, ch. 28). Abu ’l-Khiyar 
al-Lughawi, the jurisconsult, was his teacher for 
Sikh (Tawk, ch. 26). Abi Sa‘id al-Fata al-Dja‘fari 
gave a commentary on early poetry in the Great 
Mosque at Cordova (Tawk, 21). For hadith he was 
taught by Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Djasir 
(Tawk, 30). In his treatise on Spain, Ibn Hazm 
mentions, as his usta@dh for philosophy, Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Madhhidji, whose 
treatises he says were famous. In addition to these 
teachers there should be mentioned his relationship 
with the poets, scholars and men of letters who 
were his contemporaries. He refers to them in his 
works, often cordially. There exists a collection of 
Epistles addressed to important persons among his 
friends on religious or intellectual matters. It seems 
that Ibn Hazm was deeply concerned with the 
problem of spiritual education as a means of saving 
and promoting human culture (that is, the Arabic 
culture of his time), if we may judge by his Risdla 
fi maratib al-‘ulim, which is a complete plan for 
education. In it he demonstrates that all sciences 
are related, that they demand researches which are 
not possible without renouncing a life of pleasure, 
and that their use is to lead man to victory and to 
well-being in the next world. There is no thinker 
more typical of his century than Ibn Hazm. 
Character of Ibn Hazm. It would certainly be 
an exaggeration to claim that Arabic literature as 
a whole is impersonal: the great writer and the great 
thinker may always be discerned through his work. 
Ibn Hazm is no exception. For the modern reader, 
he is the author in the field of Arab Islam who 
remains the most alive and the most vigorous. Asin 
Palacios has shown that he had retained from his 
early years, passed among the women in the harem, 
an exaggerated sensitivity which later appeared as 
a very sensitive conscience: in matters concerning 
his personal loves, or in his political, social, scientific 
or religious life, he always regarded with repugnance 
any falseness, simulation or deceit. He realized that 
the human soul, if left to itself, spontaneously 
inclines towards dishonesty, and therefore he mis- 
trusted those internal recesses of the soul in which 
are hidden unexpressed and unexpressible intentions, 
double meanings whose ambiguity leads to indecision. 
His experience as an adult of those in power or 
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seeking power confirmed in him a mournful scepti- 
cism. It may be said that the ideas which govern all 
his works were controlled by these basic reactions to 
the human vices as he saw them practised in his 
own day. He was taught by Islam that there is no 
refuge from such evils except in God and he adhered 
to this belief with all the force of his being. It should 
not be forgotten that he himself lived out his own 
belief with intensity before giving expression to it 
dogmatically in a vast system in which it is set out 
together with all its various consequences, and before 
defending it passionately against those people whom 
it exposed and who attacked it in their own defence. 

Ibn Hazm confronted all these inconstancies of 
man and society aS a man passionately convinced 
of the truth, and all his researches led towards a 
truth supported by incontrovertible evidence with 
incontestable proofs. This Truth is the God of Islam, 
Who is the foundation of all the other truths. The 
Muslim faith, in its authenticity, is the basis of a 
truly human life; but it must be purified of all that 
men have added, suppressed or modified. Although 
God is the basic refuge, Ibn Hazm, meditating in 
his own way on this faith, discovered in the state- 
ments of the law solid bases which can be relied on 
and used as arguments to combat error and deceit. 
First, in spite of, and perhaps even because of, his 
misanthropy, Ibn Hazm recognized friendship and 
gave it an important place in his ideal conception 
of human relations. He considered that true friend- 
ship is the source of truth, frankness, mutual under- 
standing, and sincerity. It is in friendly relations 
that verbal statements may be taken at their face 
value, without any need to suspect something left 
unsaid or thoughts skilfully and shrewdly disguised. 
This strongly held opinion explains Ibn Hazm’s 
religious respect for the language itself, in which his 
Zahiri doctrine has its roots. In the same order of 
ideas, but at another level, Ibn Hazm was convinced 
that the supposedly rational arguments of the 
philosophers, of the theologians and of certain jurists 
merely revealed their passions, prejudices and 
personal preferences, all things unjustifiable in 
themselves but given a semblance of legitimacy by 
means of false reasoning. From them stem the 
innumerable deviations of those who, instead of 
listening to God, submit to the promptings of pre- 
sumptuous human reason. This argument contains 
the origin of Ibn Hazm’s system of logic, in which 
reason plays a part, but one rigorously defined, 
limited and subordinated to the teaching provided 
by the Word of God. Finally, Ibn Hazm relies on his 
acute sense of reality. The reality created by God 
has much to teach men, provided that they know 
this and are willing to observe it by following the 
advice of the Kur’4n. Exasperation often causes the 
writings of sensitive thinkers to tend towards 
morbidity, but nothing of this is found in Ibn Hazm; 
his works show not the slightest trace of schizophrenia. 
Although he cuts himself off from the world, he does 
not evade it; although he dreams of an ideal, he does 
not merely cultivate it secretly within himself. He 
remains a fighter, a man of action, whether he enters 
the field of politics or whether he carries on polemic 
in his books. The enemies he is fighting are men of 
flesh and blood, whose doctrines he studies with 
care and whose formulas he closely examines. He 
could perhaps be accused of making no attempt to 
understand his opponent thoroughly, of being 
content merely to point out illogicalities and inexact 
or fallacious expressions, and of using sometimes, 
to this end, rather specious arguments. But the fact 





is that he regards them as men not to be trusted, 
with whom it is not possible to engage in a true 
dialogue, since they distort language to make it fit 
in with their whims and force words to say what 
they do not naturally mean. Together with this search 
for precise terminology, which prevents his arguments 
from having any formal or abstract character, he 
displays a great power of observation, which is 
apparent especially in the choice of examples drawn 
from his personal experience or from enquiries which 
he has made himself. Thus, concerning the zakat on 
agricultural products and its collection, he says a 
few words on agriculture in Spain; concerning the 
parable of the grain of mustard seed in the Gospel he 
has conducted researches on the size of the plant 
which grows from it; concerning measures, he 
mentions a mudd which he has seen in a family and 
establishes through whose hands it has passed in 
succession until he demonstrates, as in an isndd, 
that it came from Medina, dated from the time of 
the Prophet, and thus constituted an authentic 
standard measure. Many other such examples could 
be given. 

But although he has a liking for concrete detail and 
precise information, Ibn Hazm is noted for his sense 
of synthesis. His great concern is to demonstrate 
the consistency of the numerous Kur?’anic and 
prophetic texts on which Muslim faith and practice 
are based. His theories of knowledge, language, logic 
and interpretation are always directed to this end. 
In carrying out his project he explains ideas and the 
relations between them with perfect clarity; his 
style is at the same time limpid, supple and vigorous. 
From this point of view, his works conform com- 
pletely with the Western ideal. There may be 
mentioned his reference to ‘‘talkers of nonsense who 
embroider the truth, who arrogate to themselves the 
name of theologians, who string together in their 
drivelling talk thousands of words, the last of which 
cancel out the earlier ones”. This judgement is 
typical of Ibn Hazm, and demonstrates the impor- 
tance which he attached to coherence both in the 
sequence of ideas and in style. In fact he stresses, in 
the search for and the statement of the truth, the 
role played by the memory (as did Descartes later): 
the necessity of retaining in the mind the whole 
thread of the proof and the discourse; if there is a 
lapse of memory, error occurs. His personal genius 
is based on considerable powers of memory and of 
systematic construction, in which the mass of details, 
always well marshalled, never blurs the clear outline 
of the main arguments. 

Ibn Hazm as psychologist and moralist. 
Ibn Hazm’s temperament, his spiritual qualities and 
his powers of observation and analysis make him 
a very subtle psychologist and a notable moralist. 
This appears throughout his writings, but may be 
seen more particularly in two of his works: the 
Tawk al-hamama and the Kitab al-Akhlak wa ’!l-siyar. 
The first is a treatise on love and lovers. This subject 
was often treated by the commentators of the early 
poetry (nasib of the kasida; ghazal); in this sense 
Ibn Hazm had predecessors, the most important of 
whom were al-Djahiz and Ibn Dawid al-Isfahani. 
His treatise belongs to a literary genre which was to 
become much favoured, that which may be termed 
the “Code of Love’ and which very soon became a 
collection of clichés, anecdotes and observations, 
illustrated, more or less aptly, by numerous poetic 
quotations. Already the Kitab al-Zahra of Ibn Dawid 
may be criticized as being of this type, and Ibn Hazm 
does not seem to have avoided it entirely. But 
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although from the time the genre was first used the 
theme was fairly trite, skilled writers like al-Djahiz 
and Ibn Hazm were able to give it an original twist. 
The bibliography in Garcia Gémez lists the studies 
of the Tawk from this point of view. Here it may be 
mentioned that Ibn Hazm gradually detaches himself 
from the stereotyped productions of a light literature 
and that his discourse becomes increasingly serious. 
His secular subject becomes full of moral and relig- 
ious reflexions; the use of more personal examples 
and of direct observation lends it progressively more 
depth and psychological truth, while at the same 
time a hint of pessimism and of bitterness becomes 
more apparent. It is probable that the work was 
not written all at the same time, and that it reflects 
a certain development in the author’s experience. 
An example is the passage which begins with these 
words: wa lakad ra’aytu’mra?atan kdnat mawaddatuha 
Si ghayri dhat Allah (ed. L. Bercher, 348). In it can 
be felt a certain religious and human feeling, an 
existentialist dialectic of love. The chapter entitled 
Kubh al-ma‘siya contains completely personal 
autobiographical details which have the ring of 
truth, together with some very vivid notes on fem- 
inine psychology. Ibn Hazm’s gifts as a psychologist 
and a moralist are well enough demonstrated by 
some remarks on apparent resignation (ch. 24, ed. 
Bercher, 238), also by some remarks on the apparent 
and the hidden meaning in the words of lovers 
(p. 180), and remarks on the dialectic of consolation 
(kunt‘), in particular among poets who attempt to 
satisfy themselves “by means of externalizing the 
passion which grips them (gharad; on the meaning 
of this word, cf. Dozy, Supp.), by displaying their 
mastery of profound ideas and extraordinary 
designs: each of them speaks according to the 
strength of his nature, but they merely use the 
language in an arbitrary way (tahakkum bi ’l-lisan), 
produce turgid discourses (tashadduk fi ’l-kalam), and 
revel in rhetoric (istifala bt ’l-baydn), all of which is 
completely without authenticity”; they are demon- 
strated also by some remarks on the different 
motives which exist for apparently identical conduct 
and on the part played by ostentation (riya?), and 
by many other passages of the same type. These 
remarks however also indicate the way in which 
Ibn Hazm made use of these abilities: in a ruthless 
analysis of the motives, intentions and secret 
meanings which reveals the reticences or dissimu- 
lations concealed under the cover of expression in 
speech. When a man speaks about himself, and in 
order to express himself, he does not follow the rules 
of a language which was made for accurate commu- 
nication, but he distorts it to his own personal 
requirements to dissimulate and deceive. When Ibn 
Hazm, in the Tawk, uses the term izhdr, it is always 
in a pejorative sense: a man does not show himself 
as he really is but adopts a mask. This is why, after 
criticizing human words, he seeks authentic truth 
in the Word of God. His basic argument is exactly 
the same as that of many Muslim mystics, but he 
has no confidence in man and is reluctant to search 
in the depths of human consciousness for a state 
of authentic sincerity in which is revealed the 
presence of Divine action. He considers that the 
artificial nature of consciousness always constitutes 
a barrier. He therefore exhorts man to escape from 
himself in order to submit to a purely objective 
reality, the text of the revealed Kur’a4n and of the 
inspired fadith taken ‘‘as it is’, ¢.¢., in its zahir. 
To be united with God is to listen to what He says 
and understand it in order to obey Him meekly and 
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scrupulously. Man does not find truth and certainty 
in himself but in God, that is to say in the texts at 
whose level is achieved the only union possible: the 
union in understanding, fahm. 

The Kitab al-Akhlak wa ’I-siyar fully confirms the 
above conclusions; we limit ourselves to referring to 
paragraph 267 (ed. and tr. N. Tomiche, 74/96), 
and, on the goal pursued, to paragraph 5 (13/8) which 
concludes: ‘‘Know therefore that there is only one 
object to be sought: to banish anxiety, and that one 
way alone leads to it: the service of God (al-‘amal 
i-llah)’”’. Thus all of Ibn Hazm’s psychology and 
moral science concentrates on action, but an action 
purged of any internal motive and entirely determined 
by the thought of God. 

Ibn Hazm as a theoretician of language. 
Lies and error are obviously linked to speech. It can 
be said, in brief, that for Ibn Hazm the evil in this 
consists in making use of language for personal ends 
instead of serving it. In fact there exists in language 
a reality: instituted by God (cf. Kur?an, II, 31), it 
contains in itself a truth and is the only means of 
discovering the truth and of expressing it, so long 
as it is not cut off from its divine roots (asi al-lugha) 
in order to make of it the plaything of human passions, 
which results in destroying it in every language and 
in depriving it of any efficacity (ib{al al-lugha). In 
the use of a language, the speech ought never to 
become conventional (the theory of the tawkif 
opposed to that of the isfila@k) nor enigmatic: it 
should say everything openly, since its function is 
to bring about mutual comprehension (tafahum). 
This is why perfect speech (and this is eminently 
the case of the Word of God) must be expressed 
completely by its zahir. Any attempt to discover a 
hidden meaning (b4}in) is useless; it leads to arbitrary 
judgements and leaves room for the passions and 
the suggestions of the human soul. Thus, in the 
realm of pure grammatical theory, Ibn Hazm 
strongly opposed all the theories which explained 
syntax by “hidden meanings”. The psychological 
intentions of the speaker or the listener should not 
interfere with the meaning of the speech, the only 
element which has any value. The words by them- 
selves have a significant meaning (dalil) or a desig- 
native meaning (ishdra); he who uses them must do 
so with their proper meaning and not alter it by 
substituting his own subjective one. The ideas of 
mana and of murdd bihi are therefore perfectly 
objective and are dependent only upon the structure 
of the speech and the language in which they come 
into existence. Similarly, there are basic categories 
of speech (‘andsir al-kalam) which modify the general 
conclusion of every word spoken: the imperative, 
the indicative, and the interrogative among others, 
which are the internal moods of speech and which 
affect the linguistic material by enabling it to evoke 
from the listener or the reader a certain response. 
Ibn Hazm also considered, but with detachment, the 
problem of the origin of languages in reflecting on 
the language of Adam; but in fact he does not make 
a categorical statement on this. In short, what 
constitutes for him the value of Arabic is the fact 
that it is the language of the Kur?an, the seal of 
Revelation. It should be added that Ibn Hazm had 
some interesting intuitive theories on this problem, 
in particular that of an evolution and of a relationship 
between languages; but he did not develop them, 
probably because he did not possess the means, and 
certainly he did not regard this as a central problem. 

The logic of Ibn Hazm. Ibn Hazm’s theory 
of speech is entirely directed towards the formation 
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of a system of logic capable of analysing the revealed 
and prophetic texts in the essence of their zahir 
without the risk of debasing them by substituting 
for that which God means that which man wishes to 
understand. From this point of view, although he 
was acquainted with Aristotle and in spite of his 
own command of logic in the arguments which he 
advances against his opponents, his tendency is to 
reduce the importance and the range of application 
of logical procedures conceived as the instruments 
of an independent reason. He believes in the value 
of reason, but conceives its legitimate use only in 
the sense in which God makes use of it in the Kur?4n 
(cf. the verses which include the verb ya‘kslin); 
it is first the faculty of the necessary rational intui- 
tions (the principle of contradiction, the principle 
that the whole is greater then the part, etc.). Next 
it is the faculty which understands the senses of 
creatures and, consequently, it must never in its use 
become divorced from the results of perception 
through the senses which it is its task to penetrate. 
It is reason also which understands words and to 
which the Word of God is addressed. Thus it has 
the power to distinguish the true from the false, 
but always in relation to a fact which is presented 
to it either by the experience of the senses or by 
speech. It has also the capacity to reach immediate 
inferences readily checked by the facts. But it has 
absolutely no power to discover a truth which has 
not been given to it, and still less to create or recon- 
struct one. It is unable to make any value judgement, 
particularly concerning the moral questions of good 
and evil. It does not carry with it any speculative or 
practical imperative which demands that God take 
it into consideration. Reason is not a ruler but a 
worker. Entirely subordinated to the service of the 
understanding of the ‘‘signs’ of God, it is reason 
which performs idjtihad, but this personal effort 
contributes nothing, does not produce any material 
progress in knowledge; it must result only in a more 
perfect understanding of the revealed texts and in 
a knowledge of them which is formally more solid 
and clear. 

Furthermore, Ibn Hazm does not recognize an 
area of logical realities consisting of genus and 
species, of specific differences, of characteristics. He 
does not abstain from using these terms, but he does 
so always in the sense which they have in language 
( fi ’l-lugha) and never according to their technical 
acceptation, except in the case of polemic. Above 
all he refrains from building up a metaphysical 
system based on these so-called logical realities. 
There is no ‘“‘Hazmian theory” of substance and 
accident, of act and power, of natures, etc. When he 
makes use of these words it is either in polemic, or 
to express a common idea, or in referring to the 
Kur’an or to hadith. Thus, in his Fisal, there is a 
chapter in which he demonstrates that the word 
“nature” (fabi‘a) may be used because the Prophet 
used it in referring to the character of some of his 
contemporaries. This is very far from the philosophic 
doctrine of the “natures” as the faldsifa received it 
from the Greeks. 

It is true that in his Kiidb al-Takrib Ibn Hazm 
presents a summary of Aristotelian logic, but it 
should not be concluded from this that he understood 
it in the spirit of Aristotle. The examples which he 
gives and which he draws from the Kur?4n and from 
hadith are already an important indication of this. 
But nevertheless it is undeniable that, regarded in 
itself, the logic of Aristotle is closely connected with 
language; as an instrument for the analysis of 


linguistic expression it is natural for a Muslim to 
take an interest in it, and on this point Ibn Hazm’s 
attitude is clear. In a dialogue preserved by al- 
Tawhidi between Abi Sa‘id al-Sirafi and Matta b. 
Yinus, Abi Sa‘id rejects Aristotelian logic on the 
ground that it is linked with the Greek language and 
could not be of the slightest use to the Arabs. In 
this work Ibn Hazm makes a point of mentioning 
several times that what he obtains from Aristotle 
is common to all languages and hence can be of 
profit in the study of Arabic. If the transmission of 
logic is a grace (luff) of God, this is because this 
science is based on “‘the capacity for understanding 
which God has created in man’’. This leads to the 
central importance of fakm. It is thus, for example, 
that the scientific difference is not at all to be regard- 
ed as a constituent element of a concept and still 
less, beyond the concept, as a constituent element of 
a nature or of a metaphysical essence, but merely as 
a means of distinguishing (tamyiz) names and beings 
from one another. 

Thus this recourse to Aristotle does not in the least 
contradict the logical conceptions set out elsewhere 
by Ibn Hazm (in particular in the Kitab al-Ihkam). 
It should however be remembered that several 
Muslim writers on logic have claimed that Ibn Hazm’s 
conception of Aristotelian logic was not authentic, 
and indeed it is possible in one sense to say that he 
did not understand the full philosophical implications 
of Aristotle’s work. It is probably more exact to 
say that he did not wish to attribute such wide 
implications to logic. 

Ibn Hazm regarded logic as intended to extract 
the precise meaning of the texts on which the Muslim 
faith is based and also (and this is perhaps his chief 
aim) to reconcile the various texts of the Kur?4n 
and of hadith whose agreement is not immediately 
obvious and which sometimes appear flatly con- 
tradictory. It is therefore a matter of a logic of 
the bayan. The zahiri conception of language led to 
a gahiri system of logic which, in its turn, produced 
a gahiri theology and system of law. 

The basic rule is that it is necessary at first to 
consider all the elements in a text in their general 
meaning (‘ala ’I-Sumiém). It applies in the first place 
to the ‘andsir al-kalam, which should be understood 
in their strongest sense: thus a verbal imperative has 
the general meaning of an obligatory command and 
should be so understood unless another text is found 
which is an indication (dalil) that what is involved 
is not an order, but an invitation or a piece of 
advice. Similarly a negative imperative has the 
immediate meaning of a prohibition, and only 
secondarily, as the result of a dali], can it be consid- 
ered as a dissuasion. In the second place words are 
to be understood in the widest sense of their lexico- 
graphical meanings. If it is necessary to restrict them 
to a particular meaning (‘ala ’l-khusids), a dalil must 
be found. It can thus be seen that by “generality” 
Ibn Hazm does not mean a conceptional generality: 
in Arabic the various meanings of a word often have 
no semantic relation to one another; the Summ is 
thus only the sum of the meanings of a word. If 
there is no restrictive indication, and if all the 
possible meanings equally apply, then all may be 
retained. If certain of them do not apply, then 
concrete experience plays the part of dalil, providing 
sufficient indication that these should be excluded. 
It is also the relations between the ‘umiéim and the 
khustis which are the basis of the theory of istithna? 
(exception). When two texts do not agree, the 
particular is discarded in favour of the general. These 
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are the basic principles of methodology which Ibn 
Hazm persistently applied to all the problems of 
Sikh and kalaém, adapting them with extreme ingenuity 
to each case. 

Ibn Hazm and the sources of the law. 
As far as the Kur’4n is concerned, Ibn Hazm’s inter- 
pretation is always a literal one and a wide one, 
according to his system of applying the rule of 
generalization in the understanding of texts. In this 
way he succeeded in deriving, from verses which 
appear to have only a limited application, ideas on 
which he built a whole juridical system. Thus 
(VI, 164): “‘wa-ld taksibu kullu nafst” illa ‘alayha” 
and (II, 286) ‘la yukallifu 'llahu nafs@” illa wus‘aha 
laha ma kasabat wa ‘Salayha md ’ktasabat’’ are two 
verses proposed as the Kur?anic foundation for the 
doctrine of association (K#stab al-Shirka). It is true 
that in these matters Ibn Hazm is not the only 
jurist to show great skill in exploiting the texts. 
In other cases he takes the verses in a very limited 
sense; for example in the treatise on loans and 
pledges, on the principle that, in a contract, any 
condition which is not found in the Book of God is 
null, he takes the terms of Séra II, 282 in a very 
narrow sense. 

To hadith he applies very severe standards and, in 
his juridical controversies, he rejects the majority 
of those on which his adversaries rely. He applies 
moreover the ordinary rules of that criticism which 
he set out himself in his Kitab al-Ihkam, showing in 
this an undeniable sense of history. 

He was, in contrast to the Shafi‘is, the great 
opponent of reasoning by analogy (kiyds), which he 
dismisses by demonstrating on the one hand the 
vagueness of the idea of resemblance and on the 
other the arbitrary element which exists in the wish to 
define a point of analogy. In his treatise on law 
(Kitab al-Muhalla), when he is attacking a kiyds, he 
always concentrates on stressing the inconsistencies 
which it produces: why make use of analogy in one 
case and not in another ? 

He also reduced the scope of idjma‘ by bringing 
it back to the consensus of the Companions, the 
only one which is possible and certain. 

Ibn Hazm as a jurist. He is the most repre- 
sentative of the Zahiri school. On the theoretical 
level he was a fierce opponent of Hanafism and to a 
lesser degree of Shafi‘ism. But on the theoretical and 
the practical levels his great enemy was the Malikism 
which was strong in Spain in his time. It may even be 
said that Ibn Hazm espoused Zahirism because he 
saw in it an effective means of opposing and of 
condemning the tyranny of the Maliki jurists. In 
this sense his work as a jurist constituted a liberation 
of the faithful. There are five akkam: the prescribed 
and the forbidden, that which is advised and that 
which is reprehended, and the permitted. In order 
to claim that an act falls into one of the first four 
categories, it is necessary to adduce a text in its 
zahir. If no text can be brought, it is clear that the 
act in question falls into the final category, that of 
the mubah. 

Insensible to the demands brought about by 
historical changes, Ibn Hazm applied himself to 
reconstructing a legal system stripped of all that he 
considered to be additions made by the jurists who 
came after the Prophet and the Companions. He 
therefore greatly simplifies the law on many points: 
particularly clear examples of this are found in the 
chapter on the zakat in his Kitab al-Muhallad, where, 
for agricultural products, he retains only wheat, 
barley, dates and zabib, eliminating all the other 


types of cereals, fruits and fresh vegetables, and 
plants used for textiles, dyes and medicines, which 
other schools had added. Similarly in the mu‘amalat, 
he limits considerably the forms of association by 
strict application of the principle that to each person 
is returned the fruit of his labour. His treatise on 
sale is also a return to a legislation inspired by such 
elementary forms of commerce as those for which 
the Prophet had laid down rules. On certain points, 
this return to the situation of the past presents great 
advantages: for example, in his treatise on marriage 
Ibn Hazm takes a very liberal attitude, defending 
the rights of women as established by the Kur?dn 
and the Prophet and, in particular, reducing con- 
siderably the scope of the right of djabr. 

The reason that he did not see the need to develop 
the law as a consequence of political and social 
evolution was that he regarded the Law as being 
primarily a religious reality which gives man the 
opportunity to obey God and to submit to Him. It 
is also the link binding the Umma, in its religious 
form. As for the decisions to take and the conduct 
to follow at a certain time or in a certain place, it is 
permissible for a man to seek for the best solution, 
provided that it is not in any respect contrary to 
the basic rules established by God. But there is no 
question of extending these rules themselves. Ibn 
Hazm’s juridical work therefore is based on the us#l 
al-fikh, but in a special sense. He considers that in 
fact in the IXur?4n everything is asl: a Kur’anic 
rule which could be regarded as of very specialized 
application is a principle in itself, exactly the same 
as a very general rule. One should not infer, as did 
al-Shafi‘i, starting from what he regarded as a 
particular case, a general motivation (‘tlla) from 
which there could be drawn (by ta‘l#l) new appli- 
cations. The Laws of God do not obey any ‘“illa; 
they were not formed either by virtue of any stan- 
dards of value in themselves or with the intention 
of dealing with a particular situation of humanity 
at a certain moment in history. God acts as He 
wishes and pays regard to nothing but His own will. 

Conceived in this way, there is a risk that the law 
becomes entirely unrelated to the present—which is 
a form of eternity. Ibn Hazm can be accused of 
this in many instances. Nevertheless, among these 
abstract and formal considerations, his genius is able 
to stress some important ideas: respect for the right 
to the fruits of labour, the obligation to increase the 
value of, and to develop, one’s possessions in the 
common interest, respect for the law concerning land 
(clearly expounded in the treatises on muzadra‘a and 
mugharasa). Finally it should be noted that, although 
the law properly so-called is confined within narrow 
limits as being divine law, the field of the mubah is 
correspondingly enlarged and admits of human 
initiative; and furthermore human relationships are 
not exclusively juridical: thus a disposition which 
may not be written in as a condition in a contract may 
perfectly well be adopted ‘‘through the goodwill” of 
one of the parties to the contract. Although this is 
not binding and confers no legal right, it is neverthe- 
less a good action and one which God will reward. 

Ibn Hazm as “historian of religious 
ideas’’. This is the description given to him by Asin 
Palacios in the important work which he devoted 
to his life, his works and in particular to the Fisal, 
which is actually an encyclopaedia of religious 
knowledge, concerning the different religions which 
had, or had formerly had, any connexion with Islam. 
The fullness and accuracy of its documentation 
certainly class it as a historical work. It is clear that 
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Ibn Hazm had read widely, and he reveals that he 
had himself carried out some of the enquiries and 
research necessary for it. This is certainly true of the 
information which he collected on the Jews and the 
Christians, and it can be seen especially from his 
polemic with Ibn Naghrila, a Jew of Granada. Thus 
he is well informed both on the past history of these 
religions and on their present states. He does not 
omit, for example, to point out when an ancient 
doctrine is still held in his time or when it has been 
modified. His qualities as a historian are undoubted, 
but the Fisal is not only the work of a historian: 
it is that of a man inspired by a theological ideal. Its 
general plan is a sign of this: Ibn Hazm begins with 
basic philosophical questions, those concerning 
knowledge and the possibility of attaining a truth, 
then he classifies the answers which have been given, 
eliminating that of the ‘“‘Sophists’, that is the 
sceptics, and retaining that which admits that it is 
possible for man to apprehend the truth. He then 
proceeds to study the problem of the eternity of 
the world and to reject those doctrines which teach 
this in favour of an examination of those which 
believe in a Creation; and by the same process, he 
deduces the truth of monotheism, and then the 
reality of a God Who sends to men a revelation 
through prophets. Thus by degrees he approaches the 
fundamental dogmas of Islam, whose features are 
stated more and more clearly as the errors are 
demolished. In pursuing this line Ibn Hazm examines, 
in order to criticize them, various philosophical and 
religious systems: speculations on time, space and 
bodily matter; the astral religions, dualism, metem- 
psychosis, the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, the 
various conceptions of prophecy in Judaism and in 
Christianity (concerning the person of Jesus). Finally, 
when it begins to deal with Islam, the Fisal becomes 
a treatise of heresiography which concentrates on 
theological and juridical ideas and not on the history 
of the sects. The various controversial problems of 
Muslim theology are considered and resolved accord- 
ing to the principles of a systematic Zahirism. Two 
points should be mentioned: in discussing the non- 
Muslim religions, Ibn Hazm does not attempt to 
understand them in themselves; he is interested in 
them only in relation to dogmas or problems which 
enable him to compare them with Islam. Thus he 
attacks the Jews for their limited conception of 
Prophecy and of the Law, and he attempts to find 
out their opinions on “abrogation’”’, an idea which is 
essentially Muslim. Similarly, he attacks the Gospels, 
demonstrating that they show no guarantee of 
being a revealed text, since they have not the nature 
of one (the Kur’4n being taken as the criterion), 
and that they do not even achieve the credibility of 
hadith, since they are totally lacking in zsnd@d (Ibn 
Hazm demonstrates this from the prologue to St. 
Luke’s Gospel). The second point to be noted arises 
from the first: Ibn Hazm is always well informed, 
whether he is writing of non-Muslims or of Muslims 
whom he is criticizing. He sets out the positions 
of his adversaries honestly, accurately, and often 
in detail: this shows him to be a good historian of 
ideas. Unfortunately he never attempts to under- 
stand the importance and the gravity of the problems 
which occupy the men with whom he disagrees. 
Starting from the Kur’anic principle that one may 
not question God, he regards philosophical and 
theological speculation as no more than the expression 
of the vain curiosity of a disobedient human spirit. 
Thus, from the beginning he has no sympathy with 
the basic steps which form the various points at 





issue. This is why his sole aim is to trap his inter- 
locutors by means of his dialectic, to make them 
contradict themselves by processes which are merely 
splitting hairs over verbal expressions or disproving 
the validity of their ideas by confronting them with 
facts of experience which are striking rather than 
convincing. To give one simple example: he accuses 
the Mu‘tazilis, who set a limit to the power of God, 
of attributing to God a weakness greater than that 
ever experienced by bugs, fleas or worms. Although 
he does not always go to such extremes, Ibn Hazm 


; often has a tendency to do so. This seems more 


likely to be a result of anger than of innate tempera- 
ment. Behind these exaggerations there lies a state 
of mind, an outlook on the world, and a Zahiri 
conviction. Ibn Hazm does not enter into the deeper 
thoughts of others but he is very well able to under- 
stand their methods of argument: he therefore 
skilfully makes use of the argusmentum ad hominem. 

The Islam of Ibn Hazm and his theology. 
At the beginning of the Kitab al-Mukalla there is a 
chapter entitled al-tawhid, which consists of a 
summary of the ‘akida of Ibn Hazm. The first 
obligation upon every man, without which there is 
no islam, is to know in his heart with certainty and 
complete sincerity, with a knowledge in which there 
remains no trace of doubt, and also to pronounce with 
his tongue, that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is His Messenger. He does not consider 
the question of the ‘akd bi ’l-kalb as implying the 
development of an interior religious life. It is an 
“act of the soul” which, during religious worship, 
accompanies the actions of the body. This statement 
is based solely on the Kur?4n (XCVIII, 5). [bn Hazm’s 
thinking on this point is clearly shown in another 
passage, on the subject of the iyya, of which he 
states that in order for it to be authentic there is no 
necessity for it to be guaranteed by another earlier 
niyya, since then there would be an intention of the 
intention, and this would proceed to infinity. He 
mistrusts the recesses of the human conscience. 
It is not necessary to cultivate in oneself, in one’s 
heart, a perfect purity of intention; the heart inter- 
venes only in order to extend itself beyond its own 
confines, on hearing the word of God, to taketts 
part in the prescribed external actions. The necessity 
for a verbal profession of faith is implied in the 
hadith of the Prophet: ‘‘I have received the order to 
fight against men until they testify ...”. Only the 
tongue can be compelled by force; this being so, 
Ibn Hazm demonstrates by philosophic methods, by 
a study of temporality and of time, that the world 
is created (muhdath), that it has a Creator (muhdith, 
called also kkalik), and that this Creator is unique. 
He created the world without any reason forcing 
Him to do so (5t-ghayri “illa awdjabat ‘alayhi). The 
soul is created; it is no different from the spirit: it 
is the living part of man, the part endowed with 
sensibility and with speech. Some hadiths refer 
indifferently to either the soul or the spirit as being 
in the hands of God when a person is asleep. The 
Throne is created, for it is said of God that He is the 
Ruler of the Throne (IX, 130), and whatever has a 
master is created. Finally, nothing may be likened 
to God. 

Prophecy is a means by which true knowledge 
may be obtained. The proof of this is that there are 
many facts which we can know only if they are 
reported to us (knowledge by khabar). Muhammad is 
the seal of the prophets: God by his milla has 
cancelled all the others and He requires all men and 
all djinns to follow the Kur?dnic Law. There have 
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been other prophets, some mentioned in the Kur?an 
and others not (IV, 149). It is an obligation (fard) 
to believe in them all. They are men created like 
all other men and are servants of God. 

Paradise is a place of sojourn created for the 
believers. Hell is a created abode, but no believer 
remains there eternally. God decides which Muslims 
shall go there: those whose great sins (kabair) 
outweigh their good actions. Later, through inter- 
cession (shafa‘a), they are permitted to leave it and 
to enter Paradise. These two abodes are eternal. 
Those in Paradise eat, drink, have sexual relations, 
wear clothes and experience pleasure without ever 
knowing any suffering. Those in hell are submitted 
to the tortures which are described in the Kur?an. 
All this is true literally, not metaphorically, for the 
Kur’an is tibydan li-kulli shay? (XVI, 89); it is neces- 
sary to believe in the truth of all the invisible realities 
which are spoken of in the Book, even though the 
reader may not understand how they are so (nu?minu 
bi-hé wa-lad nadri kayfa hiya). Anyone who refuses 
to accept one letter of the Kur?4n which is in the 
hands of the Muslims, from the Fattha or Umm 
al-Kitab right up to the two final sévas (al-mu‘aw- 
widhaidn), is a kafir. No person possesses a secret 
concerning religion (cf. II, 159, 174 and III, 187). It 
is necessary to believe in the angels, in the djinns, 
in the Resurrection, in the siraf, in the scales, in the 
basin, in the pages on which the angels record the 
actions of men and in the final rendering of the 
account of those acts: all this is real. Examples of 
this account: if a man thinks of a good action and 
does not do it, this is recorded to his credit as one 
good action; if he performs it, it is recorded as ten; 
if he thinks of a bad action and refrains from com- 
mitting it for God’s sake, this is recorded for him as 
a good action; if he is forced to refrain from it or 
refrains for any other reason, it is not recorded at 
all; if he commits it, it is recorded against him as 
one single bad action. If an unbeliever commits a 
bad action, then becomes a Muslim and continues 
in this evil, account is taken in the next life of what 
he did in his shirk and in his islam; if he repents in 
his islam, that which he did in his shirk is disregarded; 
if he has done good while an unbeliever and then 
embraces Islam, he is rewarded for his good works 
done both while he was an unbeliever and while 
he was a Muslim; if he remains an unbeliever, he is 
rewarded in this world for the good he has done, but 
gains nothing from it in the next life. 

If anyone, through his ignorance or misunder- 
standing of Arabic, is incapable of knowing all this, 
he must, when it has been explained to him, believe 
in his heart and utter with his tongue the profession 
of faith, adding that all which Muhammad revealed 
is true and that all religions apart from his are false. 

No person is allowed to refer to God by names 
other than those which He has used of Himself, nor 
to describe Him in different terms from those which 
He Himself has taught us. One may not use deri- 
vations (ish#skak) in order to apply to Him a name 
which He has not given to Himself. Thus, He is 
seated on the Throne, but he may not be invoked 
by calling him the Seated. On His attributes, Ibn 
Hazm states that God’s knowledge is kakk. It is 
eternal and extends to all that is and all that shall bey 
Similarly there are no limits to His power, which 
is capable of bringing about that which is impossible 
(muhal); God has power even over that which will 
never be (XIX, 35). It is He Who orders all that 
He has created, Who makes necessary the necessary 
(awdjaba 'l-wadjib) and Who makes possible the 
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possible (amkana ’l-mumkin), etc. God possesses: “izza, 
djalal, ikram, yad, yadani, ‘ayn, aSyun, kibriya?, All 
this is true. It stems from Him and from no-one else. 
It is not possible to identify, as the Mu‘tazila do, 
God’s knowledge with His essence, that is with Him 
Himself, since in no text is God referred to as Know- 
ledge. The same reasoning applies to His other 
attributes. When men say ‘‘Knower’”’, meaning 
“God”’, we understand exactly the same by the two 
names. But when we say that God is the knower of 
all things, we think of the things as being known by 
God. These names, in relation to God, are descriptions 
(a‘lam) which are not derived from His attributes. 
Conversely, it is not permitted to derive attributes 
from them. In this, Ibn Hazm disagrees with the 
Ash‘aris who practice ishtikak. Their mistake, he 
maintains, was to wish to preserve the reality of the 
names of God while remaining within the Mu‘tazili 
system of formulating problems. A careful reading 
of the Kur?4n reveals, as Ibn Hazm saw, that there 
is no risk of the attributes multiplying the Divine 
Essence, but that they are a sort of extension of 
the tawhkid and of the laysa ka-mithlihi shay’: there 
is no knowledge except in God; there'is no power 
except in God, since He is the one who knows and 
is powerful. And it is He from whom we learn this, 

The vision which the faithful will have of God 
derives from a faculty (kuwwa) which they do not 
possess in this world. Certainly on earth man can 
see colours and forms, but God is far above this. 
Furthermore, unlike the sight of ordinary things, 
which may not be seen clearly or the sight of which 
may cause distress, the Prophet has stated that 
nobody will be harmed by his vision of God (l@ 
tudamina fi rwyatihi). 

God created human actions, both good and bad. 
He must be regarded as the creator of free choice 
(ikhtiydr), of the will (irdda), and of knowledge 
(ma‘rifa) in human souls. In the Fisal Ibn Hazm 
states that God created istifa‘a. In short, man is 
created free in all his acts, and that wisely, for God 
puts each being in his rightful place. Freedom 
belongs to man while still remaining in the hand 
of God. 

All these articles of faith, briefly set out in this 
chapter of the Muhalia, are developed in the course 
of many controversies, in particular with the Mu‘ta- 
zilis and the Ash‘aris, in the Fisal, 

Concerning the relations of faith with istidlal, it 
is stated, in this Kitab al-Tawhid, that he who 
believes firmly in his heart and who declares his 
faith with his tongue receives help from God, whether 
or not this is accompanied by recognizable indications. 
This question forms the subject of a very interesting 
risdla, on Faith, addressed by Ibn Hazm to his 
friend Ibn al-Hawwath. In it Ibn Hazm studies the 
delicate problem of ¢aklid and demonstrates that 
to follow the teaching of the Prophet is not to 
imitate blindly. 

It can thus be seen that the principles of the zahir 
were extended from juridical methodology to theologi- 
cal. This simplifies the problems and may appear 
inadequate to a theoretician. But it is a fact that 
life has its own logic, which easily surmounts the 
insurmountable theoretical contradictions which 
defeat speculative logic. In following the teaching of 
language, which is the very expression of life, Ibn 
Hazm was able easily to deride the embarrassments 
of kaldm and condemn it. 

Ibn Hazm’s political,ideas. By tradition and 
through the events of his life, Ibn Hazm was a 
legitimist, a partisan of the Umayyads. It may seem 
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surprising that a religious thinker of such strict 
principles should have supported a dynasty which 
the Muslim historians have often reproached for its 
lack of fidelity to the spirit of Islam. Ibn Hazm’s 
reasons probably arose mainly from personal motives 
of loyalty and friendship. In addition however, he 
seems to have regarded the Umayyads as representing 
Arabism. All his religious thought moves against 
an Arabic background. This appears in an unusual 
way in his work entitled Djamharat ansab al-‘Arab. 
He writes “God has said: We have created you from 
a male and a female and We have divided you into 
nations and into tribes so that you Shall recognize each 
other, but assuredly the most noble among you in the 
eyes of God is the most devout. Although God has 
decreed that the most noble is the most devout, 
even if he be the son of a black prostitute, while 
the rebel and the unbeliever is placed at the lowest 
level, even if he be the son of prophets, He has 
nevertheless made it an aim, by creating us in 
nations and in tribes, that men should give recognition 
to each other. Consequently the science of genealogy 
is of necessity a science of great dignity”. There are 
various types of genealogical research. Some are 
religious and obligatory for all Muslims, such as 
knowing the genealogy of the Prophet or making sure 
that the caliphate is in the hands of a Kurayshi, 
or of ascertaining the family connexions of the person 
with whom one wishes to marry in order to avoid 
entering the prohibited degrees. Others are fard 
‘ala 'l-kifaya: thus it is necessary for the Umma to 
retain the memory of the genealogy of the Muhadj- 
trim and the Ansar. Another application which he 
gives is: “Certain jurists make a distinction, in 
regard to the levying of the poll-tax and the right to 
take into slavery, between Arabs and non-Arabs. 
Thus they make a distinction between the status 
of the Christians of the tribe of Taghlib and that 
of the remainder of the People of the Book...’’. 
This being so, Ibn Hazm generalizes: ‘‘God has 
related to us in the Kur’an the issue of the generations 
from which the prophets have emerged. This consti- 
tutes the science of genealogy. The Prophet himself 
spoke of ancestral descent: ‘We are’, he said, ‘sons 
of al-Nadr b. Kinana’; and he recalled the sub- 
divisions of the tribes of the Ansar, when he assessed 
their respective merits. ..’’. 

This justification for research into the genealogies 
of the Arabs clearly shows that Ibn Hazm attached 
to it great importance. He delights in comparing 
the character of the Spaniards and the Kurayshis, 
in their good qualities and in their faults. The 
letter on the merits of the inhabitants of al-Andalus 
preserved by al-Makkari contains some significant 
details on this point, while at the same time it reveals 
in Ibn Hazm a certain chauvinism. He certainly 
praises Baghdad and Basra, which were in advance 
of the other towns in raising the standard of learning. 
He adds: ‘‘As for our own countries, they are in this 
matter in the situation referred to in the proverb: 
the people to whom least attention is paid in a 
country are its inhabitants. I have read in the 
Gospels that Jesus said: No one is a prophet in his 
own country”. There was no better way of saying 
that it was time for Spain to stop admiring the East 
and to think of appreciating its own glories. It seems 
that the three ideals which were held by Ibn Hazm 
were Zahirism, Arabism and Umayyad Spain. When 
his political ideal was lost, it can be understood how 
he devoted all his energies to the other two, seeing in 
them the only hope of salvation, or at any rate a 
sufficient reason for continuing the struggle. 
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After his death, Ibn Hazm was attacked by the 
kag@i Ibn al-‘Arabi [¢.v.], who was much influenced 
by the thinking of al-Ghazali, in a work entitled 
Kitab al-Kawasim wa 'l-‘awasim. In the 6th/12th 
century, this great adversary of their school was 
attacked by some Maliki theologians: ‘Abd al-Hakk 
b. ‘Abd Allah and Ibn Zarkiin (who wrote a Kitab 
al-Mu‘alla, against the Muhall@). On the other hand, 
the botanist Ibn al-Rimiyya and the great mystic 
of Murcia, Ibn al-‘Arabi [g.v.], were supporters of 
Ibn Hazm. Ibn al-‘Arabi wrote, under the title of 
Mu‘alla, a summary of the Muhalla. He showed 
himself to be Zahiri in matters of law, but, still 
more important, the concept of the za@hir played an 
important part in the mystic anthropology of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, who is however classed among the greatest 
esoteric thinkers. 

Today, as is demonstrated by numerous studies 
on him in Muslim countries, also by research and 
by editions of manuscripts, there is a renewed 
interest in Ibn Hazm. A study of him can certainly 
be of benefit to contemporary Islamic thought and 
help it to solve many problems. 

Bibliography: An analytical and descriptive 
bio-bibliography is to be found in appendix II 
of the Spanish tr. of the Tawk al-hamama by 
E. Garcia Gémez: El Collar de la Paloma, Madrid 
1952. This appendix is devoted especially to a 
bibliography of works concerning the Jawk. It 
is completed by the most recent bibliography 
given by N. Tomiche at the end of her translation 
of the Kitab al-Akhlak wa ’l-siyar: Epitres morales, 
Beirut 1961. There may be added: Y. Linant de 
Bellefonds, [bn Hazm et le zahirisme juridique, in 
Revue Algérienne (Revue de la Faculté de Droit 
d’Alger), No. x (1960); R. Arnaldez, La guerre 
saint selon Ibn Hazm de Cordoue, in Etudes d’orien- 
talisme dédiés &@ la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal; 
idem, Sur une interprétation économique et sociale 
des théories de la ‘‘zakat” en Droit musulman, in 
Cahiers de l'Institut de Sciences Economiques et 
Appliquées: L’Islam, V Economie et la Technique, 
no. 106 (October 1960) (Series v, no. 2); Fadhel 
Ben Ashour, Un ouvrage inconnu d’Ibn Hazm, in 
Actes du 22¢Congrés des Orientalistes (1951), ii(1957). 

The works of Ibn Hazm: Tawk al-hamama, 
ed. D. K. Petrof, Leiden 1914; English tr. by 
A. R. Nykl, Paris 1931 and A. J. Arberry, 
London 1953; Russian tr. by A. Salie, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1933; German tr. by W. Weisweiler, 
Leiden 1941; Italian tr. by F. Gabrieli, Bari 
1949; French tr. by L. Bercher (with a new 
edition of the Arabic text), Algiers 1949; new 
ed. by Hasan Kamil al-Sayrafi, Cairo 1950. 
Historical works: Djamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. 
Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1948; Nak? al-‘ariis, ed. 
C. F. Seybold, in Revista del Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos de Granada y su reino, 1911; Spanish 
tr. by L. Seco de Lucena, in Boletin de la Universi- 
dad de Granada, 1941; ed. Shawki Dayf, Cairo 
1951; Risdla fi fad@il ahl al-Andalus, in Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 109 ff.; Fr. tr. by Ch. Pellat, in 
al-Andalus, xix/1 (1954). Works on morals, on 
law and on theology: Rasail [bn Hazm al-Andalusi, 
ed. Ihsan Rashid ‘Abbas, Cairo; one of these 
epistles has been translated into Spanish by M. 
Asin Palacios, Los caracteres y la conducta, tratado 
de moral prédctica por Abenhdzam de Cordoba, 
Madrid 1916; N. Tomiche has published a new 
ed. with Fr. tr.: op. cit.; on the history of the 
manuscripts and the text, cf. Introd., xlviii f.; 
Kitab al-Ihkam fi ustl al-ahkam, Cairo 1345-8; 
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Maratib al-idjmaS fi °l-“ibddat wa 'l-mu‘amalat, 
Cairo 1357; Mulakhkhas ib{al al-kiyds wa 'l-ra?y, 
wa 'l-istiksdn, wa 'l-taklid, wa ’I-ta‘lil, ed. Sa‘id 
al-Afghani, Damascus 1379/1960; Kitab al-Muhalla, 
Cairo 1347-52; al-Takrib li-hadd al-mantik, ed. 

Ihsan ‘Abbas (Manshirat Dar Maktabat al-Hayat); 

Kitab al-Fisal fi ’l-milal wa ’l-ahwa wa ’I-nihal, 

Cairo 1317; Sp. tr. almost complete, by M. Asin 

Palacios, Abenhdzam de Cordoba y su historia 

critica de las ideas religiosas, Madrid 1927-32 

(with an introduction on the life of the author, 

invaluable for information on Ibn Hazm and his 

time) ; Eng. tr., with commentary, of sections on the 

Shi‘a by I. Friedlander, in JAOS, xxviii (1907), 

1-80 and xxix (1908), 1-183. (R. ARNALDEZ) 

IBN HIBBAN, AzBv BAKR MuHAMMaD B. HIBBAN 
AL-TamMimi aL-Rusti at-SHAFI‘I, traditionist. He 
was born at Bust (q.v.} ca. 270/883-4 into a family of 
Arab descent (see his pedigree in Yakit, i, 613 and 
Ibn Hadjar, Lisén al-Mizan, v, 114). He travelled in 
search of traditions through many countries from 
Transoxania to Egypt (list of places and scholars 
visited, in YAkit, i, 613-5). Of his teachers none had 
a greater influence upon him than Aba Bakr Ibn 
Khuzayma al-Shafii of Nisabar who taught him 
how to ascertain the true meaning of a tradition and 
to deduce from it all its legal implications. After his 
return to Sidjistin he was opposed by some Han- 
balis because he taught that Allah is infinite and 
rejected their anthropomorphic belief in al-hadd 
lah (Subki, Tabakdat al-Shafi‘iyya, ii, 141 f.; i, 
190; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizan, v, 113). They even 
accused him of zandaka because he said that pro- 
phecy consists in knowledge and in action (al- 
nubuwwa “ilmun wa Samal, Ibn Hadjar, op. cit., v, 
113, 12). So he went to Samarkand, where, by his 
great knowledge of hadith and fikh as well as by his 
sagacity and sound judgement, he won the favour of 
some influential persons and was appointed {ca. 
320/932) judge of Samarkand, where the amir Abu 
‘1-Muzaffar built for him and his many pupils a 
suffa (see Idrisi, d. 405/1014, Ta’rtkh Samarkand 
quoted by Ibn Hadjar, op. cit., v, 114). In this 
position he had many enemies; one of them, al- 
Sulaymani (311-404/923-1014), asserts that Ibn 
Hibban owed his appointment to Abu ’l-Tayyib al- 
Mus‘abi, for whom he had written a book on the 
Karmatis, and that the people of Samarkand drove 
him out (Yakut, i, 619, 17). From his pupil Aba 
‘Abd Allah al-Hakim Ibn al-BayyiS (331-405/933- 
ror4) we learn (Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, iii, 
126; Yakit, i, 615) that he met Ibn Hibb4an for the 
first time in Nisabir in 334/945-6 and served him 
as his mustamli. Then Ibn Hibban went to Nasa? as 
judge; in 337/948 he came back to Nisabiir and built 
a khankah. Three years later he left Nisabiar for 
good and went back to Sidjistan. According to al- 
Sulaymani (Yakut, i, 619) he presented Ibn Baba 
with his book on the Karmatis and was given a post 
in the administration. He died at Bust in his eighties 
on 21 Shawwal 354/20 October 965. His tomb was 
still visited in the days of Yakit. 

Ibn Hibban was a prolific writer, as is shown by 
some 40 books of his which al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
recommended for study. He had left his house and 
library at Nisabir as an endowment so that scholars 
might copy his works, But most of them had perished 
in the stormy times after his death (Yakut i, 616, 
6-618,5; 618,21-619,4). Few of them have come 
down to us; amongst them al-Musnad al-sahih ‘ala 
*l-takdsim wa ’l-anwa‘; in it the traditions are more 
systematically arranged than in the books of his 


predecessors. It was still studied in the 19th century 
(Shawkani, [thaf al-akdbir, 69; see also Ibn Salim 
al-Makki, al-Imddd, 54, and Kirani, al-Anam, 
Haydarabad 1328, 35). His (Tarvikh) al-Thikdt is 
an authoritative work on the trustworthiness of the 
transmitters of traditions, currently referred to by 
Dhahabi, Ibn Hadjar and other critics. A short 
extract of it is the Kitab Mashahir ‘ulam@ al-amsdr, 
ed. M. Fleischhammer in Bibliotheca Islamica, xxii 
(1959). We also possess one of his books on adab, the 
Rawdat al-‘ukala? wa-nuzhat al-fudala’, Cairo 1328. 

Bibliography: in the article; see also Brockel- 

mann, I, 164; S I, 273. (J. W. Focr) 

IBN HIDJDJA, ABU Bakr (or ABu ’L-MAHAsIN) 
Taxi ’L-Din B. SALI B. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-HAMAWi AL- 
KAoprri aL-Hanari AL-AzrRARI, one of the most famous 
poets and prose-writers of the Mamluk period. Born 
in 767/1366 at Hamat, he first practised the trade of 
a button-maker (azrdri), then applied himself to 
study, travelling for this purpose to Damascus, 
Mosul and Cairo. On his return from Egypt in 791/ 
1389, he witnessed the great burning of Damascus 
during the siege by Barkak [g.v.], which gave him 
the theme for his first literary work, an epistle to 
Ibn Makanis (MS Berlin no. 9784). Thanks to the 
patronage of al-Barizi, private secretary to the Sultan 
al-Mu’ayyad (815-24/1412-21), he held the office of 
munshi in the diwdn of Cairo; in 822/1419 he accom- 
panied the amir Ibrahim on his campaign into Asia 
Minor. After al-Baziri’s death (in 830/1427), he 
returned to Hamat, where he died on 15 Sha‘ban 
837/27 March 1434. 

Ibn Hidjdja left an important body of works, both 
in prose and in poetry. Of his poems, which he 
collected under the title al-Ihamardat al-shahiyya fi 
"L-fawakih al-hamawiyya wa 'l-sawa id al-misriyya 
(MSS: Cairo, Berlin, Escorial), the most famous is his 
Badi‘iyya (or Takdim Abi Bakr), in praise of the 
Prophet; comprising 143 verses, it contains 136 
figures of badi‘, mentioned by name. On it, in 826/ 
1433, the author wrote a commentary entitled 
Khizanat al-adab wa ghayat al-arab (publ. Calcutta 
1230 as an appendix to the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi; 
Builak 1273, 1291; Cairo 1301). As his Badi‘tyya was 
written to rival those of ‘Izz al-Din’ al-Mawsgili and 
Safi al-Din Hilli, he attempted to prove its superiority 
in Thubut al-hudjdja ‘ala 'l-Mawsili wa ’l-Hilli h-’bn 
Hidjdja (MS: Berlin). His anthology of poetry and 
prose, Thamardt al-awrdk, contains the account of 
the author’s travels from Cairo to Damascus (publ. 
Balak, on the margins of the Muhddarat al-udabda? of 
al-Raghib al-Isfahani; Cairo 1360, having on the 
margins his Tabil al-gharib; on the margins of al- 
Ibshihi’s al-Mustatraf, Cairo 1320-1). Another 
anthology, Madjra ’l-sawabik, contains verses of Ibn 
Hidjdja and Ibn NubAta on horses (MS: Gotha). 

His treatise on badi‘, Kashf al-lithim ‘an wadjh 
al-tawriya wa ’l-istikhdam, was printed at Beirut in 
1312. His Yakut al-kalim fi ma nab al-Sham was 
published in MMIA, xxxi (1956). Ibn Hidjdja also 
made new versions and synopses of several older 
works, notably Ibn al-Habbariyya’s al-Sddih wa 
‘l-bdghim (see the synopsis in al-Shirwani, Nafhat 
al-Yaman, Cairo 1325, 161-7); but his most famous 
and most valuable work is his collection of official 
letters, diplomas and private correspondence written 
while he was working at the Mamlik chancery, 
Kahwat al-insha? (numerous MSS, notably Dar al- 
Kutub and Escorial). 

Bibliography: Nu‘mani, al-Rawd al-‘afir (MS: 

Wetzst., ii, 289), fol. 80v.; Muntakhab min 

Ta@rikh Kutb al-Din al-Nahrawani (MS: Leiden 
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2010), fol. 85 v.; Brockelmann, SI, 448, II, 8; F. 
Bustani, Dda@ivat al-ma‘arif, ii, 436. See also 
BALAGHA and AL-MA‘ANI WA’L-BAYAN. 

(C. BROCKELMANN*) 

IBN HINDU, Asu ’L-FaRAp] ‘ALI B. AL- 
Husayvn aL-KAtis, secretary of the chancery, 
man of letters, poet and physician, a native 
of Rayy but educated at Nishapir, where he was 
introduced to Greek science. He belonged at first 
to the diwan of ‘Adud al-Dawla, for whom he wrote 
a number of letters; he appears at Arradjan in 
354/965 during the visit of al-Mutanabbi, and he 
seems to have remained in the service of the Buway- 
hids until his death, probably in 410/1o19 rather than 
420/1029. 

In addition to a Diwan, which is in part preserved 
in later anthologies, he was the author of a number of 
works, one of which, Miftah al-tibb, is still in manus- 
cript, and another, al-Kalim al-rihaniyya min al- 
hikam al-ytindniyya, was published in Damascus in 
1318/1900; there is attributed to him also a K. al- 
Nafs, al-Makdla al-mushawwika fi ’l-madkhal ila ‘ilm 
al-falak (al-falsafa?), al-Risdla al-mashrikiyya, Un- 
mudhad{ al-hikma. 

Bibliography: Abi Hayyan, Mathalib al- 
wasirayn, 253; Tha‘alibi, Yattma, iii, 20, 21, 212-4; 
idem, Tatimmat al-Yatima, i, 134-44; idem, 
Khdss al-khass, 167; Bakharzi, Dumyat al-kasr, 
113-5; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta?rtkh Dimashk, xi, 547; Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 323-7; Yakit, Udaba?, xiii, 136-46; 
Kutubi, Fawat, ii, s.v.; R. Blachére, Motanabbi, 
237; F. Bustani, Da@irat al-ma‘arif, iv, 127-8; 
Brockelmann, S$ I, 425-6. (Ep.) 
IBN HINZABA [see 1BN AL-FURAT]. 

IBN HIRZIHIM, Asv ’t-Hasan ‘ALI B. IsMA‘IL 
B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD ALLAH, jurist and safi of 
the school of al-Ghazali. He was a native of Fas. 
Al-Tadili, his earliest biographer, does not give the 
date of his birth. It may however be conjectured 
that he was born during the second half of the reign 
of Yisuf b. Tashfin; he died in the last ten days of 
Sha‘ban 559/July 1164, that is to say about sixteen 
years after the fall of the Almoravid dynasty. 

While quite young, he knew and associated with a 
shaykh by the name of Abu ’l-Fad! Ibn al-Nahwi (d. 
513/Ix1g9-20), who was very devoted to the doctrine 
of al-Ghazali. But it was above all to his paternal 
uncle, Abi Muhammad Salih Ibn Hirzihim, that 
£Ali owed his initiation into the Sifism of al-Gha- 
zali, This relative (with whom he must not be con- 
fused) had made the journey to the East and stayed 
in Syria and Palestine, where he had the good fortune 
to meet the master Aba Hamid. ‘Ali Ibn Hirzihim, 
in his turn, had the opportunity, when teaching in 
Fas, to confer the benefits of his learning upon such 
distinguished intellects as the young and attentive 
Abii Madyan Shu‘ayb who, eager for instruction, 
travelled to Morocco in search of teachers. 

During the difficult days when the Almoravid 
inquisition was becoming rigorous, Ibn Hirzihim 
remained faithful to his convictions. But, in the stif- 
ling atmosphere created by the intransigent Malikism 
of the Almoravid fukahka?, he probably suffered 
agonies of doubt and fear. One day, he is said to 
have resolved to burn the copy of the kya? that 
he had been keeping in his house, in spite of the 
threats and demands of the authorities. He was then 
subjected, in a dream, to a severe beating, the 
effects of which he could still feel even after waking 
up. This divine warning proved salutory. Under 
various circumstances he indeed showed that he was 
not in the least afraid to risk his life and peaceful 


existence in order to defend and win respect for his 
opinions. He suffered imprisonment in Fas. The 
miraculous intervention of the still living saint Aba 
Ya‘za, the Sidi Bi ‘Azza of the people, saved him. 
But it was the incident which marked the death of 
Ibn Barradjan which allowed Ibn Hirzihim to ex- 
press with full force his condemnation of the perse- 
cution waged by the fukahd? against Sifism and 
philosophical speculation, 

‘Ali b. Yisuf having ordered the corpse of Ibn 
Barradjan [g.v.] to be thrown onto the town dung- 
heap, Ibn Hirzihim, who was staying in Marrakush 
at the time, made a vigorous protest against the 
degrading decree and, disregarding the prince’s 
orders, caused the population of the capital to be 
publicly invited to do honour to the Sifi scholar by 
a funeral that was worthy of him. 

Ibn Hirzihim cannot be compared, for talent and 
intellectual lustre, with Ibn al-‘Arif, Ibn Barradjan 
or even with Abi Bakr al-Mayirki of Granada, the 
three representatives, with Ibn al-Kasi, of the 
Spanish Siifism so implacably opposed to the Almor- 
avid régime; nevertheless he belongs incontestably, 
like Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn al-Nahwi, with that group of 
shaykhs, few in number but courageous and at times 
brilliant, who, in Spain particularly and to a lesser 
extent in the Maghrib, had the courage and strength 
of character to make a solemn protest against the 
severities and abuses of the Almoravid inquisition, 
thus helping to prepare for the fall of the dynasty, 
which Ibn Timart, another shaykh claiming kinship 
with the school of al-Ghazali, was to overthrow. 

Sidi ‘Ali’s tomb stands some fifteen kilometres 
to the south-east of Fas, at Sidi Harazem, where 
there is a hot spring much frequented by the towns- 
folk. 

Bibliography: ‘Alib. Abi Zar‘, Fas 1303/1886, 
191; Ibn al-Kadi, Djadhwat al-iktibaés, Fas 1309/ 
1892, 293; Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, Fas 1316/1899, 
iii, 69; Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadj, Fas 1317/ 
1900, 182; on the form of the name Hirzihim, see 
El-Magqsad (Vies des saints du Rif), tr. with notes 
by G. S. Colin, in AM, xxvi (1926), 120, no. 385; 
Tadili, Tashawwuf, ed. A. Faure, Rabat 1958, 
147 ff.; the first work to consult is this collection 
of the lives of saints, which constitutes the earliest 
biographical source concerned with the saintly 
personages who lived in the 5th-7th/11th-13th 
centuries in the Maghrib, and more particularly in 
Morocco. (A, Faure) 
IBN HISHAM, Ast Muyammap ‘ABD AL-MALIK, 

a scholar best known for his work on the biography 
of Muhammad. His family was usually said to be 
of Himyarite origin, and had moved from Basra to 
Egypt, where he was born and spent his life. His 
knowledge of genealogy and grammar was outstand- 
ing. He died in Egypt on 13 Rabi‘ II 218/8 May 833 
or in 213/828. His Kitab al-Tidjan on South Arabian 
antiquities is extant. He is chiefly famous, however, 
for his edition of the Siva (Life of Muhammad) of 
Ibn Ishak {q.v.], which became the basic work on this 
subject. The Siva of Ibn Ishak is not preserved as a 
single work, but passages from it, which have been 
omitted by Ibn Hisham, are preserved in the writings 
of historians like al-Tabari and al-Azraki. Comparison 
shows that what Ibn Hisham has omitted was 
chiefly material not directly relevant to the career of 
Muhammad. He also gave more accurate versions of 
some of the poems in the Siva, and explained difficult 
words and phrases. This accounts for the great 
popularity of Ibn Hisham’s edition. (The additions 
by Ibn Hisham can be conveniently studied in A. 
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Guillaume’s translation of Ibn Ishak, where they 
have been separated from the main text.) Ibn 
Hisham derived his knowledge of Ibn Ishak’s work 
from ZiyAd al-Bakka’i (d. 183/799), who lived mostly 
in Kifa, and may have travelled to ‘Irak for purposes 
of study. (For al-Bakka’i, cf. Ibn Khallikan, no. 
247; de Slane, i, 545). The chief transmitter of Ibn 
Hisham’s work was a pupil of his called Ibn al-Barki 
(see al-Dhahabi, Tadkkirat al-huffaz, Haydarabad 
1955-8, class 9, nos. 45, 46). See also sira. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, no. 390, tr. 
de Slane, ii, 128; Suyiti, Bughya, 315; al-Yafi%, 

Mirat al-djandn, ii, 77; Ibn Ishak, Siva, ed. 

F. Wiistenfeld, Einleitung, xxxiv-xxxviii. 

(W. MonTGoMERY Watt) 

IBN HISHAM, DjaMAL at-Din ABO Mun. ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. YUsuF B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. YUSUF B. AHMAD 
B. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-NauHwi, fakiA and grammar- 
ian, was born in Cairo in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 708/April 
1310. There he studied the Islamic sciences, parti- 
cularly under ‘Abd al-Latif b. al-Murahhal, Tadj al- 
Din al-Fakihani and Tadj al-Din al-Tibrizi. From 
the Spanish grammarian Abi Hayyan al-Gharnati 
he heard only the exposition of the Diwan of Zuhayr 
Ibn Abi Sulma. Thereafter he was hostile to him. 

Ibn Hisham lived in Cairo; we know of only two 
journeys, made to Mecca in 749/1348 and 756/1355. 
A Shafi fakih, he became a professor of Tafsir 
’ (Kur?anic exegesis) at the Kubba Mansiriyya. Being 
unable to obtain a professorship in a madrasa of his 
own madhhab, he went over to the Hanbalis, who 
provided what he was seeking in one of their madra- 
sas in Cairo (according to Brockelmann, II?, 27); 
this was five years before his death. It is not clear 
why this celebrated man was kept in the background. 
The reason may have been jealousy. In any case, it 
is certain that his reputation was very great. Ibn 
Khaldin (Mukaddima, iii, 249; Eng. tr., Rosenthal, 
iii, 289) recognized Ibn Hisham as one of those very 
rare men who, in the history of Arabic grammar, 
have succeeded in mastering the whole of their 
subject. He did indeed have an extremely good 
knowledge of its entire systematization. He for his 
part was not without envy: al-Shawkani (i, 401) 
suggests that his hostility to Abii Hayyan was the 
result of a secret desire to gain recognition and 
greater eminence, by attacking a master with a great 
reputation for learning. 

In grammar, Ibn Hisham’s general method was 
one that had been long practised—résumé and 
commentary (or simply commentary). Just as Ibn 
al-Hadjib [g.v.] had composed and commented on 
al-Shafiya and al-Kafiya, Ibn Hisham wrote the 
Katr al-nada and the Shudhir al-dhahab and com- 
mented on them; but he succeeded in producing a 
far-reaching work, with an unusual method of 
presentation, the Mughni ’l-labib, a description of 
syntax arranged to start from each particle, either 
conjunction, preposition or some other, in alpha- 
betical order. This work won the complete admiration 
of Ibn Khaidian (iii, 283; tr. Rosenthal, iii, 324-5). 

Ibn Hisham died in Cairo while still quite young 
on Friday 5 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 761/18 September 1360, 
leaving a considerable number of grammatical works, 
several of which are lost—nos. 4, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 21, 
24, 25 (list, Tardjamat Ibn Hisham, 7-8, by the editor 
of the Sharh Shudhir al-dhadab and the Sharh Katr 
al-nada, see below). 

Remarks: (1) In the Arabic historical sources on 
the question of Ibn Hisham’s full name, two forms 
are to be distinguished, that of Ibn Hadjar al- 
‘Askalani, his earliest biographer, followed by 
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Brockelmann IT*, 27, and S II, 16, and retained here; 
and that of al-Suyiti, Bughya, 293, reproduced in 
EP in the corresponding article: it suppresses b. 
Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah and adds the nisba al-Ansarl. 
With the evidence at present available the question 
cannot be settled. (2) Ibn Taghribirdi (v, 173) speaks 
of an Ibn Hisham who was at first Hanafi, then 
Hanbali. Brockelmann (II*, 27 and S II, 16) concludes 
from this that Ibn Hisham successively adopted the 
three madhhabs, Hanafi, Shafi and Hanbali. This 
is not evident: Ibn Taghribirdi mentions only two 
rites and he may have been mistaken about the first. 

Works: (1) Katy al-nadad wa-ball al-sada and its 
Sharh, translated into French by A. Goguyer (Leiden 
1887). (2) Shudhtr al-dhahab fi ma‘rifat kalam al- 
‘Arab and its Sharh. These both deal for the most 
part with syntax, and are developed at moderate 
length, the second a little more fully than the first 
(numerous commentaries). They have been published 
several times; note the very convenient edition of 
Muh. Muhyi ’l-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo, 11th ed. 
1963/1383 for the 1st; 5th ed. 1951/1371 for the 2nd. 
(3) Mughni ’l-labib ‘an kutub al-a‘drib, the great 
treatise on syntax. A first draft made in Mecca 
(749/1348) was lost on the return journey; the 
present text was rewritten, also in Mecca (756/1355; 
see the beginning of the work). This treatise was 
printed several times, notably at Cairo in 1302 
(2 vols. with the commentary of Muh. al-Amir in 
the margin), 1305, 1307, 1317, and 1348; 1385] 
1965, 2nd ed. of Muh. Muhyi ’l-Din ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, the most practical one. Numerous com- 
mentaries are in existence; note al-Fath al-karib of 
al-Suyiti, for the Shawdhid, published Cairo 1322, 
1324, etc. (4) al-I‘rab ‘an kawa“id al-i‘rdb, an intro- 
duction to the study of the Arabic sentence, published 
(73-92) and translated into French (155-223) by S. 
de Sacy in his Anthologie grammaticale arabe (Paris 
1829), published (after the Sharh Katr al-nada) 
Bilak 1253; several commentaries. (5) Mukid al- 
adhhan wa-miukiz al-wasnan, on some grammatical 
difficulties, Cairo 1279, in a Madjmi‘a. (6) Awdak 
al-masaltk ila Alfiyyat Ibn Malik, a commentary 
on this Alfiyya (also known incorrectly under the 
title al-Tawdih); printed several times, particularly 
Cairo 1304, 1316. 

The four following studies, in manuscript, were 
included by al-Suyiti in al-Ashbah wa ’l-naz@ir fi 
‘l-nahw (published Haydarabad, 2nd ed., 4 vols., 
1359-61), respectively at ii, 298-316, iii, 187-205, iv, 
32-40, and 111-22; references omitted by Brockel- 
mann.—(7) Sharh al-Kasida al-lughziyya fi ’l-masa@il 
al-nahwiyya, commentary. on versified grammatical 
puzzles. (8) Risdla fi ’ntisab (I‘rab) lughat®*" wa- 
fadi®" wa-i‘rdb khilaf*" wa-ayd™® wa ’l-kalam ‘ala 
halumma djarr®*", grammatical study on these ex- 
pressions; it is the same as Masd%il fi ’l-nahw wa- 
adjwibatuhd. (9) Mas?alat i‘tirdd al-shart ‘ala ’l-shart, 
discussion of a particular construction of conditional 
propositions. (10) Fawh al-shadha fi masalat kadha, 
a revised edition, on the question of kadha, of the 
K. al-Shadha fi ahkam kadha of Abii Hayya4n. (11) Al- 
ghaz, a collection of grammatical difficulties, dedic- 
ated to the sultan al-Malik al-Kamil (d. 757/1356), 
printed Cairo 1304. (12) Sharh Banat Su‘dd, com- 
mentary on the poem of Ka‘b b. Zuhayr in honour 
of the Prophet, edited by I. Guidi (Leipzig 1871) 
and Cairo 1304, 1307. 

In al-Ashbah wa ’l-naza?ir of al-Suyiti, referred 
to above, iv, 2-32 and 41-50, various grammatical 
studies of Ibn Hisham can also be read; we should 
note 2-9, on interrogation and its particles, 23-6 
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and 28-9, on some verses of the Kur?4n; then other 
studies, iv, 92-111. A list of the other works still in 
manuscript will be found under nos. 7, 8, 10, 17, 18, 
21, 22, 24, and 25 of Brockelmann; note no. 17 ona 
subject that is unusual for Ibn Hisham. 

Note: Another edition of Shudhtr al-dhahab and 
its Shark was published in Cairo 1381/1962, by ‘Abd 
al-Muta‘al al-Sa‘idi. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text: first, Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al- 
Durar al-kdmina, ii, 308-10 (no. 2248), Haydara- 
bad 1349; Suyiti refers to this and reproduces it, 
Bughya, 293 (except for the form of the name), in 
résumé Husn al-muhddara, i, 257, Cairo 1321; Ibn 
al-“Imad, Shadharat, vi, 191-2, has simply copied 
the text of the Bughya; Ibn Taghribirdi, v, 172-3, 
only adds Hanafi (see above) and the mention of 
the cemetery; Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, i, 400-2, 
Cairo 1348, depends on Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani; 
the K. al-Rawd al-‘atir, 148 v. of Nu‘m4ni (in MS, 
Berlin 9886) could not be used; M. S. Howell, 
Gr. of Cl. Ar. Lang., i, Preface, xxvi-xxviii; 
Brockelmann, II?, 27-31 and S II, 16-20, provide 
information about existing manuscripts and 
commentaries. (H. Fieiscx) 
IBN HUBAL, MuuapHpHIB AL-Din ABu ’L- 

Hasan SALI B. AHMAD, physician, born in Baghdad 
in about 515/1122, who at first studied grammar and 
ftkh in the Nizamiyya but rapidly turned to medicine. 
He next became physician in ordinary to the Shab-i 
Arman in Khilat and acquired great wealth, then 
entered the service of Badr al-Din Lu*lu? in Mardin, 
and finally went to al-Mawsil. At the age of 75 he had 
the misfortune to become blind, but lived on until 
610/1213. His chief work is entitled al-Mukhtarat 
fi ‘l-tibb (ed. Haydarabad, 4 vols., 1362-4/1943-4); 
De Koning has published two chapters of it in his 
Traité sur le calcul dans les reins et dans la vessie, 
186 ff. Ibn Hubal, who was also a poet, left a son, 
Shams al-Din Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad, who in his turn 
became a physician and practised at the court of the 
Saldjikid Kaykawus, where he died. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ed. Miiller, i, 
304 ff.; Ibn al-Kifti, Tavikh al-hukamda?, ed. 
Lippert, 238-9; Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine 
arabe, ii, 141 ff.; Brockelmann, I, 490, S I, 
895; G. Sarton, Introduction to the history of 
Science, ii, 430; F. Bustani, Da@ivat al-ma‘drif, 
iv, 116-7. (J. VERNET) 
IBN HUBAYRA, name of two persons, ‘UMAR 

B. Husayra and his son YUsuF s. ‘Umar, who 
were both governors of ‘Irak under the Umay- 
yads; they both belonged to the Kaysi party [sée 
Kays], that is to say that of the Arabs of the north in 
their struggle against those of the south. Involved 
as they were in the great struggles for the succession 
on behalf of the caliphs who were the candidates of 
one or the other party, opposing the Yemenis solidly 
implanted in Kifa, representing order in a very 
troubled period, induced to stir up the tribal rivalries 
of the populations which they governed—with so 
many facts to their discredit, the two Ibn Hubayras 
have not a very good record in history. Of the father 
“Umar it is known that after taking part in the Holy 
War against the Byzantines (97/713), he became 
governor of ‘Irak under Yazid II, the mortal enemy 
of the Yemeni party. In 102/720, a year after Yazid 
II’s accession, he succeeded Maslama b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, and like him (having the same outlook as a 
result of having fought in his company on the Byzan- 
tine frontier) he was probably entrusted with the 
liquidation of the party of the Banu 'l-Muhallab. 


Khurdasan forming also part of the area of which he 
was in charge, he began by delegating his responsibili- 
ties there, at the express command of the caliph, to 
a Kaysi lieutenant, Sa‘id b. ‘Amr al-Harashi, who 
was able to stir to enthusiasm the warriors of Islam 
and strike terror into the people of Soghdiana, who 
were still hesitant to embrace the cause of their Arab 
conquerors. Nevertheless, Sa‘id b. ‘Amr was soon 
replaced by a Bakri, Muslim b. Sa‘id b. Aslam b. 
Zur‘a. Ibn Hubayra remained firm in his support of 
the Arabs of the north, al-Farazdak stating on one 
occasion that he was their glory and supreme support 
(Diwan, ed. Sawi, 416). Harsh in his treatment of 
those he conquered, Ibn Hubayra seems to have 
governed in the name of Arabism and Islam, regarded 
as a religion of the sword. His methods of governing, 
however, were not above reproach, although in fact 
this great Arab nobleman, proud of belonging to the 
Ghatafan, was accused more of cynicism than of 
corruption. One of the first acts of the caliph Hisham, 
on his accession in 105/724, was to replace Ibn 
Hubayra by the Yemeni Khalid al-Kasri, who was 
well disposed towards the Kurayshis. 

Yusuf, the son of ‘Umar b. Hubayra, was also 
governor of ‘Irak, from 129-32/741-9; before being 
appointed to this office, he had, on the orders of the 
caliph Hisham, taken extremely severe measures 
against Khalid al-Kasri, who had profited from his 
father’s fall from favour. His triumph came too late 
however, and his term as governor was merely a 
lengthy struggle for a lost cause. He was obliged to 
conquer his province by degrees: he began by defeat- 
ing the Kh§aridjis at ‘Ayn al-Tamr; in addition to 
thus pacifying the Sawad, he succeeded in regaining 
Ahwaz, the Djibal and the Djazira. He was less 
fortunate in his struggle against Abii Muslim, whose 
revolt occurred during his governorship. He did not 
hasten to the help of Nasr b. Sayy4r, the governor of 
Khurasan. When Ibn Hubayra’s troops finally went 
into action the cause of the Umayyad caliphate, 
represented by the caliph Marwan II, was already 
lost and Ibn Hubayra had to abandon Marwan to his 
fate. ‘Amir b. Dubara, Ibn Hubayra’s chief lieutenant, 
was killed at Djabalk; Yisuf was unable to hold 
Kifa, disturbed by the revolt of the Yemenis, and 
fled to Wasit, where, after being besieged for over 
eleven months, he was forced to yield to Abi Muslim’s 
lieutenant, Hasan b. Kahtaba. He was brutally killed 
with the officers of his entourage. Like his father, 
Yusuf defended to the end the cause of the Arab 
aristocracy, of the ‘‘Arab empire’, against the 
mawali, who had been able to win over to their cause 
a large section of the Yemeni party while deserting 
the leaders of this same party in favour of the new 
‘Abbasid propagandists. Although incapable of 
realizing the scope, and still less the development, 
of this conspiracy, the two Ibn Hubayras were not 
without energy or planning ability. 

Bibliography: on ‘Umar b. Hubayra: Tabari, 

ii, 1453, 1456, 1471, 1481, 1488; Ya‘kibi, iii (ed. 

Nadjaf, 52); Dinawari, 344; Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, 

ix, 223 and 229. On Yuisuf b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra: 

Tabari, ii, 1944, 1984, iii, 2504, 2505; Ya‘kubi, iii, 

59; Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturs, 

reprint 1960, 336 and passim. (J.-C. Vapver) 

IBN HUBAYRA, ‘Awn aL-Din ABu ’L-MUZAFFAR 
YaHYA B. MUHAMMAD AL-SHAYBANI AL-DURI aAL- 
BaGupApi, wazir for sixteen years without inter- 
ruption, until his death, under the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
al-Muktafi (530/1136-555/1160) and al-Mustandjid 
(555/1160-566/1170). He was born in Rabi‘ II 499/ 
Dec. 1105-Jan. 1106, in the village of Dir in the 
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district of Dudjayl, northwest of Baghdad, where 
he spent the early part of his youth. He went to 
Baghdad as a young man, and studied Hanbali fikh 
under Abi Bakr al-Dinawari (d. 532/1138) and adab 
under the renowned Hanbali philologist al-Djawaliki 
(d. §40/1145). He also studied traditions under 
several masters and was for some time the disciple 
of the ascetic preacher Abi Yahya Muhammad b. 
Yahya al-Zabidi, with whom he roamed the streets 
of Baghdad proclaiming the incomparable attributes 
of God. 

Under the caliphate of al-Muktafi, Ibn Hubayra 
entered government service and gradually worked 
his way up to be this caliph’s wazir. With Ibn 
Hubayra the influence of the last Saldiikids came 
to an end. He also had a hand in Nir al-Din’s 
conquest of Fatimid Egypt. The Hanbali school 
flourished under his ministry and patronage, and its 
institutions of learning continued to multiply, a 
trend which had been taking place before his advent 
and which explains in part his accession to power. 
He had many enemies, who apparently succeeded in 
poisoning him through his own physician, who is 
said to have been killed six months later, also by 
poisoning. Ibn Hubayra died on 12 Djumada I 560/ 
March 1165. 

During his lifetime, Ibn Hubayra was no less 
active in the field of learning than he was in politics. 
He composed a commentary in several volumes of 
the two canonical collections of traditions, those of 
al-Bukhari and Muslim, entitled al-Ifsak ‘an ma‘ani 
"l-Sikah. While commenting on one of the traditions 
which involved an explanation of the term /skhk, he 
digressed into a long treatise on questions of law, 
both those concerning which the founders of the 
four schools of law were in agreement, as well as 
those upon which they disagreed. The idea so 
interested him that he caused specialized scholars of 
all four schools of law to be brought to Baghdad from 
outlying provinces at a reputed expense of over one 
hundred thousand dinars. This he allegedly did in 
order to be certain of the accuracy of his work; but 
this gathering of scholars from many parts of the 
Muslim world at the expense of the waziy must have 
also had its political importance. Several copies were 
made of this work, which found its way into the 
libraries of governors and wazirs of provinces, as well 
as those of the Caliph al-Mustandjid and the Ayyibid 
Sultan Nar al-Din Zangi. This work, properly called 
al-Ishraf, but also al-Ifséh, after the original and 
more voluminous work, was edited by Raghib al- 
Jabbakh (Aleppo 1929). 

Ibn Hubayra has other works to his name: al- 
Muktasad, a grammar for which Ibn al-Khashshab 
(d. §67/1172) wrote a commentary in four volumes; 
an abridgment of the Jslah al-manttk of Ibn al-Sikkit; 
al-‘Ibddat al-kRhams, according to the Hanbali school 
of law; Urdjtiza f4’'l-makstr wa ’l-mamdid; Urdjiza 
fi ‘tlm al-khatt. 

His contemporary Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200) 
compiled a work based exlusively, it would appear, 
on statements which he had heard from Ibn Hubayra, 
entitling it: al-Muktabas min al-fawa?id al-“Awniyya 
(#.e., ‘Awn al-Din Ibn Hubayra). In another work, 
Mahd al-mahd, Ibn al-Djawzi compiled an anthology 
of highlights from Ibn Hubayra’s original Ifsah, 4.e., 
the commentary on the traditions of al-Bukhari and 
Muslim. 

Most of what we know of Ibn Hubayra comes to 
us from his contemporary Ibn al-Djawzi, but more 
extensively from his biographer, the Hanbali Ibn 
al-Maristaniyya (d. 599/1202), from whose work, 
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not extant, much of the Dkayl of Ibn Radiab is 
derived. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntagsam 

fi tarikh al-mulik wa 'l-umam, Haydarabad 1358/ 

1939, X, 214-7; Ibn Radjab, Dhayl ‘ala Tabakat 

al-Hanabila, ed. M. Hamid al-Fiki, Cairo 1952-3, i, 

251-89; Brockelmann, I, 298, S I, 688-9, and bibl.; 

H. Laoust, Le Hanbalisme sous le califat de 

Baghdad, in REI, xxvii (1959), 109-10, and note 

257 for bibl.; Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-gunin, 

s.vv. Ifsah, Islah, Urdjtiza. (G. Maxois1) 

IBN HUBAYSH, Asv ’t-KAsim ‘App aAt- 
RauMAN B. MUHAMMAD B. SABD ALLAH B, YUSUF 
s. Ast ‘IsA AL-ANSARI AL-MurRsi, Spanish tra- 
ditionist. Ibn Hubaysh was born in 504/1110 in 
Almeria of a family originally from Sharika (Jérica), 
Valencia. After preliminary studies in Almeria he 
passed to Cordova in 530/1135 for three years, and 
having returned to Almeria, was present when in 
542/1147 that city fell to the Christians under al- 
Sulaytin, ‘the little Sultan’, i.c., Alphonso VII of 
Leon. After an interview with the latter, during which 
he traced the genealogy of Alphonso back to the 
Emperor Heraclius, Ibn Hubaysh and his family were 
allowed to go free. He subsequently held posts in 
Djazirat Shakr (Alcira), Valencia, for approximately 
12 years. In or about 556/1161 he went to Murcia as 
preacher (khatib) in the principal mosque. Twenty 
years later he became Kadi of Murcia, and held the 
office till his death in 584/1188. One of his accomplish- 
ments, as recorded by a pupil (Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 
ii, 574), was to have had by heart all or most of al- 
Tarikh al-kabir, an extensive work on Hadith by Ibn 
Abi Khaythama (d. 279/893, cf. Brockelmann, I, 272). 

Ibn Hubaysh appears to have planned a contin- 
uation of the Kitab al-Sila of Ibn Bashkuwél [g.v.}, 
which was never carried out. However, his notes 
and materials came into the hands of Ibn al-Abbar 
{¢.v.], who made use of them in his own Takmila 
(‘Completion’) of the Kitab al-Sila, The literary 
work of Ibn Hubaysh by which he is principally 
remembered was the Kitab al-Ghazawat, or Kitab 
al-Maghazi (‘Book of the Raids’), in full Kitab 
(Dhikr) al-Ghazawat al-damina al-kafila wa ’l-futih 
al-djami‘a al-hafila al-ka@?ina fi ayyam al-khulafa? 
al-uilad al-thalatha. As the name indicates, this gave 
an account of the victorious expeditions in the first 
half of the 7th century A.D., for the most part, 
under the Caliphs Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. 
Ibn Hubaysh received a commission for the book 
from the Almohad Abi Ya‘kib Yisuf (g.v.) in 
575/1179-80 on the same day as he was appointed 
Kadi (see above), t.¢., when he was nearly 70. 

The work survives in several manuscripts, and has 
been utilized by De Goeje (Mémoire sur le Fotouh 
as-Shdm, Leiden 1864; Mémoire sur la conquéte de la 
Syrie*, Leiden 1900) and by Caetani (Annali dell’ 
Islam, Milan 1905), the latter in extracts made by J. 
Horowitz. More recently W. Hoenerbach has under- 
lined the use made by Ibn Hubaysh of the Kttab 
al-Ridda of Wakidi, a good early source (Watima’s 
Kitab ar-Ridda aus Ibn Hagar’s Isdba, Akad. d. 
Wissens. u. d. Lit. in Mainz, Abh. d. Geistes- u. 
Soztaluissenschaftl, Kl. 1951, Nr. 4, 220 ff.). In 
general, though Ibn Hubaysh was acquainted with 
Jabari’s Annals (Ta°rikh al-rusul wa 'Il-mulik), he 
disposed of further materials, and for the early 
period of the Islamic conquests is doubtless an 
authority who deserves to be consulted. 

Ibn Hubaysh, called by Ibn al-Abbar the last of 
the great traditionists of Western Islam (wa-kdna 
akhira @immati ’l-mukaddithin bi ’l-Maghrib), yet 
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had several pupils of at least respectable attainments, 
notably Ibn Dihya (Brockelmann, I, 310, cf. 371; 
Pons Boigues, No. 238), the two brothers Ibn Hawt 
Allah (Pons Boigues, Nos. 223 and 229) and al-Kala@ 
(Brockelmann, I, 371; Pons Boigues, No. 239). 
Al-Kala% wrote a Kitab al-Iktifa? bimd tadammanahu 
min maghazi rasil Allah wa-maghasi al-thalathati 
*L-khulafa?, in the second part of which he followed 
especially his teacher Ibn MHubaysh. Existing 
manuscripts of the Kitab al-Iktifa?, which are rather 
numerous, may therefore be consulted for the text 
of the Kitab al-Ghazawat of Ibn Hubaysh. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 344, S I, 

587; Pons Boigues, 253-54, No. 205; Ibn al-Abbar, 

ed. Codera, ii, 573-75, No. 1617; al-Dabbi, ed. Co- 

dera, 345-46, No. 988; Makkari, Nafk al-tib, Cairo 

1369/1949, v, 207; W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss der 

arabischen Handschriften der kénigl. Bibliothek su 

Berlin, ix, 221, No. 9689 (gives detailed contents of 

the K. al-Ghazawat); L. Caetani, Annali dell’ 

Islam, ii, 550 (11 A. H., § 70) and indices; D. M. 

Dunlop, The Spanish historian Ibn Hubaish, in 

JRAS, 1941, 359-62. (D. M. Dun op) 

IBN HUD [see nvpips). 

IBN HUDHAYL, Abu ’L-Hasan SALI B. ‘ABD 
AL-RAHMAN AL-FazARi AL-ANDALUSI, a man of 
letters and writer of Granada during the second 
half of the 8th/14th century, who lived at the court 
of the Nasrids [g.v.] of Granada. At the request of 
sultan Muhammad (V) b. Yisuf b. Isma‘il known 
as al-Ghani (who reigned in 755/1354 and 763/1362), 
Ibn Hudhayl wrote his masterpiece, the K. Tuhfat 
al-anfus wa shi‘ar sukkan al-Andalus (MSS B. N. 
Madrid, no. 5095 and Escurial, Cod. 1652), a treatise 
on the “holy war’’ (djihdd) aimed at convincing the 
Andalusian Muslims of the need to resume the profes- 
sion of arms and to establish once again a cavalry 
worthy of comparison with that of their illustrious 
conquering ancestors [see FARAS and FuRUsiyya]. It 
would seem that this first attempt at propaganda 
for the military career on behalf of the ‘‘noble cause”’ 
aroused almost no enthusiasm among the population 
of Granada, who preferred the peaceful pursuits of 
cultivating the land, commerce and the arts to the 
violence of warfare. Thus, some thirty years later, 
when the Christian peril was every day becoming 
more clearly defined, Ibn Hudhayl was once more 
urged to rouse their energies from torpor, this time, 
however, by prince Muhammad VII al-Musta‘in 
(794-810/1392-1408), grandson of Muhammad V; 
having no wish to compose a new work, he therefore 
produced an abridged version of his earlier work, 
under the title K. Hilyat al-fursan wa shi‘ar al- 
shudj‘an. 

The content and aim of these two treatises (which 
are in fact only one) are expressed clearly in the 
introduction by the author himself, who writes: 
“,..the present work, devoted to combat and war- 
fare, to war-horses and arms, to the features that 
must be looked for in the horse, to the spots that 
must be shunned and condemned, to everything that 
is concerned with the conditions of horses, and 
finally to the teaching of riding and its complements 
... Thanks be to God, this work is adequate in the 
art that it expounds; in its spirit, it constitutes an 
efficaceous method, a memento for the man who 
concerns himself with warfare, a guide for the man 
who practises fighting with lance and sabre”. This 
quotation follows the French translation of the 
K. Hilyat al-fursén made by L. Mercier, who has 
the distinction of being the discoverer, editor and 
translator of Ibn Hudhayl. 


In addition to this master-work, which is of the 
highest importance for the knowledge of the eques- 
trian and military arts in mediaeval Islam, we also 
possess several other works of Ibn Hudhayl, of less 
interest, and concerned with veterinary science in 
the K. al-Fawda@id al-musattara fi ‘ilm al-baytara 
(Madrid 1935), with belles-lettres in the K. Makalat 
al-udaba? wa mundzarat al-nudjaba’, and with 
politics in the K. ‘Ayn al-adab wa ’l-siyadsa wa zayn 
al-hasab wa ’l-riyasa. Two other works, on piety, are 
also attributed to him, only the titles of which 
survive, the K. Tadhkirat man ittaka and the K. 
Kamal al-bughya wa ’l-nayl. 

Although almost nothing is known of the life of 
Ibn Hughayl, from the tenor of his writings it is easy 
to imagine him as the ideal type of Spanish Muslim 
gentleman at the end of the 8th/14th century, sprung 
from a noble family, of perfect education and highly 
cultured, the image of the man of gentle birth who 
differed from his Christian neighbour only in his 
faith. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S II, 379; L. 
Mercier, La parure des cavaliers et l’insigne des 
preux de Ben Hodeil el Andalousy (Arabic text of 
K. Hilyat al-fursan), Paris 1922; idem, La parure 
des cavaliers ... (Fr. tr. with notes and comment- 
ary, and with critical appendices on the history 
of the thoroughbred, of equitation, and of the 
equestrian sports of the Arabs, in the Maghrib and 
in the East), Paris 1924; idem, L’ornement des 
mes et la devise des habitants d’el-Andalus, Traité 
de guerre sainte islamique (Arabic text of K. Tuhfat 
al-anfus), Paris 1936; idem, L’ornement des dmes 
..., Fr. tr., Paris 1936; Ibn Hudhayl, Hilyat al- 
fursan wa shi‘ar al-shudj‘an, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Ghani Hasan (Collection Dhakha?ir al-‘Arab, 
vol. 6), Cairo 1951 (merely a reprint of the text 
published by L. Mercier in 1922). (F. Vir&) 
IBN at-IBRI (Bar Heraeus, Syriac BAR 

SEBHRAYA) GeriGHOR (YOHANNAN) ABU ’L-FARADJ, 
author of a history in Arabic, translator and the last 
classic in Syriac literature, was born in A.D, 1225-6 
at Malatya; he owes to the Jewish descent of his 
father the nickname under which he became famous, 
During the Mongol invasion of 1243 Ibn al-‘Ibri’s 
father obtained the post of physician in the entourage 
of a Tatar general, and in the following year settled 
with his family at Antakiya, which was still in the 
hands of the Franks. The son was versed in Syriac, 
Arabic and Hebrew, and studied medicine and 
rhetoric as well as theology at Antakiya and Tara- 
bulus (Syria). After having been a monk for about 
three years, he was ordained Jacobite bishop of 
Gibbash near Malatya in September 1246, and was 
transferred to the neighbouring see of Lakabbin a 
year later. In 1253 he was appointed Metropolitan of 
Aleppo, a position that he succeeded in retaining 
during the serious rifts in the Jacobite hierarchy at 
that period. Ibn al-‘Ibri was present at the capture 
of the city by the Tatars in January 1260. In 1264 
he became Maphrtyana, 1.e., head of the Jacobite 
church in the territories formerly under Persian rule. 
Thenceforward he travelled widely throughout his 
vast diocese, protecting the fortunes of his co- 
religionists during that troubled epoch. He made 
prolonged visits to Baghdad and to the Mongol court, 
where he was acquainted with princes and princesses; 
he had attended the Mongol ruler as physician in 
1263. He commissioned the building of several 
churches and monasteries. When Ibn al-‘Ibri died 
at Maragha in Adharbaydjin on 29 July 1286, 
Nestorians, Greeks and Armenians united with 
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Jacobites in paying tribute to his qualities of 
tolerance and energy and to his independence in the 
face of pressure by religious and political leaders. 
He was buried in the monastery of Mar Mattai at 
Mosul. 

Ibn al-‘Ibri’s brother enumerates thirty-one 
works—and this is not an exhaustive list—by the 
polymath, on theology, philosophy, history, grammar 
and science in addition to poetry and belles lettres. 
His principal work in Arabic is Mukhtasar ta>rikh 
al-duwal (Historia compendiosa dynastiarum authore 
Gregorio Abul-Pharajio, ed. E. Pocock, Oxford 
1663, Suppl. 1672; ed. A. Salihdni, Beirut 1890), 
compiled at the request of Muslim friends. It is an 
abbreviated translation of the first part of his 
Syriac Chronography treating of political history 
from the Creation to his own times; the Arabic 
version has additions on Bible history (which it was 
superfluous to incorporate in the Syriac original) and 
on the mathematical and medical literature of the 
Arabs. The first part of the Syriac Chronography 
itself uses Arabic and Persian sources for Islamic 
history, and quotes the Persian history of Shams 
al-Din Sahib-Diwan (d. 683/1284) for the Mongol 
period. The second and third parts of the Chrono- 
graphy, dealing respectively with the history of the 
Western Jacobite church and that of the Eastern 
Jacobite and Nestorian churches, were not trans- 
lated into Arabic. 

The extent to which Ibn al-‘Ibri adopted the 
literary tastes of his Muslim contemporaries 1s 
revealed by his K¢thabha dheThunnayé mghahh*khane 
(Laughable stories, Syriac text with Eng. tr. by 
E. A. W. Budge, London 1897), a collection of 
anecdotes reminiscent of adab literature but un- 
expected from the pen of a distinguished Christian 
prelate; a translation into Arabic appears not to 
have survived. Ibn al-‘Ibri’s treatises on theology 
and philosophy are strongly influenced by Muslim 
authors, notably al-Ghazali. He translated from 
Arabic into Syriac Zubdat al-asrér by his contem- 
porary Athir al-Din al-Abhari, and he produced 
Syriac renderings of Ibn Sina’s K. al-Isharat wa 
*Ltanbihat and ‘SUytn al-hikma. Ibn al-‘Ibri’s 
remarkable Kethabha dheSemhé (‘Book of rays’) on 
Syriac grammar follows the pattern laid down by 
al-Zamakhshari; his medical works include a shorten- 
ed translation into Syriac of al-Ghafiki’s al-Adwiya 
al-mufrada, while a translation of Ibn Sina’s Kanun 
remained unfinished at his death. 

Ibn al-‘Ibri’s writings are not distinguished by 
great ability or by originality of thought or style; 
his contribution to literature commands respect 
rather by its sheer bulk and the fidelity with which 
he reproduces earlier writers. He sought to transmit 
the work of Christians to an Arabic-reading public, 
but his immediate objective was the transmission of 
general culture, whether Hellenistic or Muslim, to 
his co-religionists in their own language. By the 
gth/13th century, however, the revival of Syriac 
outside the liturgy was beyond even his erudition and 
sustained effort. He was, as has been indicated, 
himself largely under the influence of Arabic—this 
is strikingly shown too by the naive etymologies of 
his Syriac chronicles. It is significant that the 
inscription over Ibn al-‘Ibri’s grave at Mar Mattai is 
written in Karshiini—the script is Syriac, but the 
language is Arabic. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 427; G. Graf, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, ii, 
Vatican City 1947, 272; A. Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syrischen Literatur, ii, Bonn 1922, 312; C. Moss, 
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literature in the British Museum, 1962, S.v. (to this 
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talis, xxx, 1961, 271; A. Torbey, tbid., xxx, 1963, 

603; J. Khoury, ibid., xxxi, 1965, 1); Th. Néldeke, 

Sketches from Eastern history (tr. J. S. Black), 

London and Edinburgh 1892, 236-56; N. L. Leclerc, 

Histoire de la médicine arabe, Paris 1876, ii, 147. 

(J. B. Seca) 

IBN ‘IDHARI, Asu ’1-‘ApBis AHMAD B. 
MuHAMMAD B. ‘IDHARI AL-MARRAKUSHI, Maghribi 
historian, of whom all that is known is that he 
lived in the second half of the 7th/13th century and 
the first decades of the 8th/14th, that he was ka@id of 
Fez, and that in the year 712/1312-3 he was still 
writing his chronicle. To judge from his works, he 
must have possessed a good knowledge of the 
history of the caliphs, imams and amirs of the East, 
about whom he wrote in a work which he himself 
quotes but which has not survived. The extant 
chronicle of this historian is entitled al-Baydan al- 
mughrib ft (ikhtisar) akhbar mulik al-Andalus wa 
*l-Maghrib. In this chronicle, which is divided into 
three sections, the author sets forth—in that part of 
the work which has been published—an account, in 
analytical form and in talkhis, of the history of 
Ifrikiya from the conquest of Misr in the year 20/640-1 
to the capture of al-Mahdiyya by the Almohads in 
602/1205-6, with the various dynasties and princi- 
palities which followed one another during this 
period (first part); the conquest of the Iberian 
peninsula and the history of the emirate, caliphate 
and the kingdoms of the faifas occupy the second 
part; while accounts of the Almoravid dynasty and 
the Almohads in the Maghrib and in al-Andalus 
until their disappearance make up the third part. 
The text of the first part and of the first half of the 
second, up to the year 387/997, was published by 
R. Dozy, Histoire de lVAfrique et de V'Espagne, 
Leiden 1848-51, 2 vols. (together with Corrections 
sur les textes du Baydno ’l-Moghrib, Leiden 1883); 
this edition has been superseded by the one which 
G. S. Colin and E, Lévi-Provengal (Leiden 1948-51, 
2 vols.) have made with the help of new, more 
complete, manuscripts. Translations have been made 
of the first edition, into Spanish by F. Fernandez 
Gonzdlez (Granada 1860; somewhat defective) and 
into French by E. Fagnan (Algiers 1901-4, 2 vols.). 
The end of the second part, which covers the years 
392-460/1002-1068 in the incomplete manuscript 
which has come down to us, has been the subject of 
an edition by E. Lévi-Provengcal, Bayan, iii, Paris 
1930, which should be used in conjunction with the 
Observations sur le texte du tome III du Bayan d’Ibn 
“Idari, in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 
1937, 241-58, also by E. Lévi-Provengal, who has 
published a translation of various fragments of 
this text in R. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans 
d’ Espagne, Leiden 1932, appendix to vol. iii, and in 
al-Andalus, xiii (1948), 149-51 (trans. E. Garcia 
G6mez). It is the third part of the Bayan which has 
particularly benefited from the discovery of new 
manuscripts in recent years. From the Almoravid 
Bayan, A. Huici has published and _ translated 
fragments relating to the earliest years of Almoravid 
society up to 541/1146, with gaps from 469-495/ 
1076-1102 (Un fragmento inédito de Ibn ‘Idari sobre 
los almoravides, in Hespéris Tamuda, iift (1961), 43- 
111), and E, Lévi-Provengal has published and 
translated fragments corresponding to the years 
485/1092, 487/1094 and 496/1102 and relating to the 
conquest of Valencia by al-Mazdali (the whole 
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translated by E. Garcia Gémez in La toma de 
Valencia por el Cid, in al-Andalus, xiii (1948), 97-156). 
The text of the Almohad Bayan, more complete, is 
contained in El Anénimo de Madrid y Copenhague, 
Valencia 1917, which A. Huici has made known, in 
the Notes d’histoire almohade, iii (text and tr. by 
E. Lévi-Provengal), in Hespéris, x (1930), 49-90, and, 
in definitive and more complete form, in the III 
parte de al-Bayan al-Mugrib por Ibn ‘Idari, edited 
by A. Huici, in collaboration with Muh. b. Tawit and 
Muh. Ibr. al-Kattani, Tetuan 1963; A. Huici has 
published translations from the manuscript of the 
Almohad Baydn in Coleccién de crénicas drabes de 
Ibn ‘Idari: al-Bayan al-Mugrib. Nuevos fragmentos 
almoravides y almohades, Valencia 1963. 

In short, the historical work of Ibn ‘Idh4ri, in the 
light of the criticisms which his method has provoked, 
including, among others, those of Cl. Sdnchez 
Albornoz (En torno a los origenes del feudalismo. 
Parte segunda: Los drabes y el régimen prefeudal 
carolingio. Fuentes de la historia hispano-musulmana 
del siglo VIII, ii, Mendoza 1942, 327-35) and A. 
Huici (Col. Crénicas drabes de la Reconquista, ii, 
pp. XI and XII), but also of the merits with which 
one may credit him when one analyses his sources, 
constitutes, as a compilation of chronicles many of 
which have been lost, a basic source containing 
sound and detailed information, indispensable to the 
historian of the Maghrib and of al-Andalus. 

Bibliography: In addition to the biblio- 
graphy quoted in this article, see the Preface 
by Dozy to his edition, i, 77-107 (still useful, 
though incomplete in its judgments); Wiistenfeld, 

Die Geschichtschreiber, no. 373, 151; Pons Boigues, 

Ensayo, 414-5. More recent and useful are: E. Lévi- 

Provengal, Alfonso VI y su hermana la infanta 

Urraca, in al-Andalus, xiii (1948), 157-9, with an 

edition and translation of a very short fragment; 

A. Huici, La salida de los almordvides del desierto 

y el reinado de Yusuf b. Tasfin, in Hespéris, xlvi 

(1959), in particular, 155-62; idem, Un nuevo 

manuscrito de “‘al-Baydn al-Mugrib”’, in al-Andalus, 

xxiv (1959), 63-84; idem, Nuevas aportaciones de 

“al-Bayan al-Mugrib” sobre los almordvides, in al- 

Andalus, xxviii (1963), 313-30. (J. Boscu-ViLA) 

IBN IDRIS [I], name currently given to ABd 
‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. IpRis B. MUHAMMAD 
AL-AZAMMURI AL-‘AMRAWI aL-FAsi, vizier and 
man of letters highly regarded in Morocco, whose 
fame went beyond the borders of his country. We 
do not know the exact date (1118/1784?) of his birth 
in Fas, where his family, of very modest situation, 
claimed to be of Sharifi origin. After serious studies, 
Ibn Idris started to earn his living as a copyist and 
school-master, but his culture and talents were very 
soon observed by the great historian of the dynasty 
of the ‘Alawids, Abu ’l-Kasim al-Zayyani (g.v.], who 
urged him to polish his writings and presented him 
to the future sultan Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman, to 
whom he became secretary. On his patron’s accession 
to the throne in 1237/1822, Ibn Idris was summoned 
to the vizierate, to replace his former fellow-student, 
the poet and historian Akansiis [q.v.]. As a result of 
calumnies, he fell into disgrace in 1247/1831 and was 
even tortured on his master’s orders. In 1835 the sultan 
renewed his confidence in him and restored him to the 
office of vizier, with the additional post of 4adjib (q.v.], 
which he held with distinction and skill until his death 
on 4 or § Muharram 1264/12 or 13 December 1847. He 
left an immense fortune to his son. He seems to have 
died as the result of brutalities inflicted on him at 


the command of Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman, who had 
been exasperated to hear that his vizier was trying 
to win the favour of the Algerian amir ‘Abd al-Kadir 
(q.v.]. It is also said that, after he had learnt of certain 
of the sultan’s excesses, the latter apparently decided 
to do away with this embarrassing witness of acts 
contrary to Islamic morality. 

It is to Ibn Idris that is due the renaissance in 
Morocco of the fine official epistolary style, which 
had fallen into decline. Possessing very sure taste, 
he successfully employed rhymed prose without either 
exaggeration or obscurity. As a poet, he was also 
highly esteemed by the Moroccan élite. He had a gift 
for improvisation. It was always with wit, and often 
with sincerity, that he wrote of the prince whom he 
served, the saints of his country, the feast of the 
mawlid [q.v.] or the gardens of Marrakush. He also 
wrote a long and violent poem against the French 
occupation of Algeria. His as yet unpublished diwan 
is in the library of the royal palace at Rabat. His 
beautiful house, surrounded by a large park, is still 
known in Marrakush by the name ‘Arset ben Dris. 

Bibliography: E. Fumey, Choix de corres- 
pondances marocaines, 1st part, Texts and notes, 
Paris 1903, 132; Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, Fas 
1916, ii, 362; Akansis, al-Djaysh al-‘aramram, 
Fas 1918, ii (especially 31 and 148-53); Ibn Zaydan, 
Ithaf a‘lam al-nas..., Rabat 1932, iv, 189-239 
(long extracts from the work in verse and prose); 
‘Abbas b. Ibrahim, a/-Islam bi-man halla Marra- 
kush wa-Aghmat min al-a‘lam, Fas 1932-9, i, 
324-9, V, 263-92; Mohamed El-Fasi, La littérature 
marocaine, in Le Maroc (ouvrage collectif sous la 
direction d’E. Guernier), Paris 1940, 425; J. Caillé, 
Une mission de Léon Roches @ Rabat en 1845, 
Casablanca 1947, (PIHEM, xliii), index; Nacer 
El-Fasi, Mohammed ibn Idris, vizir et poéte de la 
Cour de Moulay Abderrahman, in Hespéris-Tamuda, 
iii/t (1962) (some translations); Nasir al-Fasi, 
Muhammad 6b. Idris ..., in al-Bahth al-“ilmi, no.i 
(January 1964). (G. DEVERDUN) 
IBN IDRIS [IIj, Apu ’L-SALA? Ipris, son of the 

above, was born in Fas where he made a serious 
study of literature. As private secretary to sultan 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, he was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to the French emperor Napoleon 
III. His task was to solicit his intervention with the 
Spanish government, in order to secure a reduction 
in the indemnity owed by Morocco after the unfor- 
tunate Hispano-Moroccan war of 1845. During July 
and August 1860, he spent six weeks in Paris where 
he left excellent impressions. From his journey he 
brought back an account (rikla) entitled Tuhfat 
al-malik al-‘aziz bi-mamlakat Bariz in which, in ele- 
gant language, he described the French provinces 
through which he had travelled, the public buildings 
he had seen, the receptions he had attended, the 
customs he had observed, etc. This account was 
published in Fas in 1327/1907. Ibn Idris was entrusted 
with another diplomatic mission, to Spain; he died 
of the plague, in Rabat, on 14 Djumada II 1296/5 
June 1879. 

Bibliography: H. de la Martiniére, Souvenirs 
du Maroc, Paris 1922; Ibn Zaydan, Ithaf a‘lam 
al-nds, Rabat 1930, ii, 32-41; ‘Abd al-Salam b. 
Stida, Dalil mwarrikh al-Maghrib al-aksa, Tetuan 
1369/1950, 372, no. 1153; J. L. Miége, Le Maroc et 
VEurope (1830-1894), Paris 1961-, index. 

(G. DEveRDUN) 

IBN at-IFLILI (or simply at-IFtitl), Asu 
*L-KAsim Isr’ tim B. MUHAMMAD 8. ZAKARIYYA? 
AL-ZunRI, ph. ologian, teacher and man of 
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letters, born in Cordova in 352/963 of a family 
from al-Iflil, in Syria(?). After receiving a clas- 
sical education, he acquired the reputation of a 
great connoisseur of Arabic poetry, grammar and 
gharib [q.v.]; though he was ignorant, it is said, of 
prosody, he prided himself on his poetry, but 
al-Hidjari (apud Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 73) criticizes 
his verse and prose compositions as too lifeless, 
and will not allow more than two verses of his to 
be acceptable. 

To judge by a passage of the Risdlat al-tawdabi‘ 
wa ‘l-zawabiS (apud Ibn Bassam, Dhkakhira, ijt, 
233 ff. = ed. B. al-Bustani, 168 ff.) of Ibn Shuhayd 
(g.v.], he seems to have been thickset, to have limped 
and to have been afflicted with a very large nose. 
According to the same author (apud Ibn Bassam, i/1, 
207-8 = Pellat, in al-Andalus, 1956/2, 283), it is this 
scarcely prepossessing physique which for a long 
time prevented him from following the profession 
of katib [g.v.], for which he believed himself destined. 
However, during the fitna, he entered the service of 
the Hammidids [g.v.] and was at last appointed 
katib under al-Mustakfi (414-6/1024-5), but, accord- 
ing to Ibn Hayyan (apud Ibn Bassam, i/1, 241), he 
did not give satisfaction and was dismissed because 
he used a pedantic and affected style. Under Hisham 
III (418-22/1027-31) he was accused of impiety and 
imprisoned at the Mutbak [see kuRTUBA]; afterwards 
trace is lost of him until his death at Cordova on 
Sunday 13 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 441/9 April 1050. 

Ibn al-Iflili, who taught grammar and adab in 
general, is severely criticized by Ibn Shuhayd 
(especially apud Ibn Bassam, i/1, 206-7) who strongly 
opposes the accepted teaching methods of his time; 
and he equally rebukes him for his obstinacy and 
vanity, which others have in their turn criticized. 
The fame of this philologian rests, however, on his 
teaching, which attracted many pupils, among whom 
al-A‘_lam al-Shantamari [see AL-SHANTAMARi] is 
probably the most famous, and on his commentary 
on the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi, an authoritative 
work in Spain (see al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 118 = 
Pellat, in al-Andalus, 1954/1, 84; H. Pérés, Poésie 
andalouse, 35; al-Safadi, Nakt, 314). In this com- 
mentary, of which a few scattered manuscripts 
survive (see R. Blachére, Motanabbi, 295, n. 8), 
each verse is briefly paraphrased and each poem 
preceded by an introduction on the circumstances 
of its composition. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hayy4n, apud Ibn Bassam, 
Dhakhira, i/1, 240-2; Dabbi, Bughya, 199; Ibn 
Sa‘id, Mughrib, 72-4; Ibn BashkuwéAl, no. 195; 
Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili, Fahvasa, 403-4; Yakdt, 
Udaba’, ii, 4-9; Ibn Khallikan, i, 12; Suyidti, 
Bughya, 34, 186; Makkari, Analectes, index; Gonza- 
lez Palencia, Literatura®, 227; R. Blachére, Mota- 
nabbi, 295-6; F. al-Bustani, Da@*ivat al-ma“arif, ii, 
347-8; Ch. Pellat, Ibn Shuhayd al-Andalusi, 
hayatuh wa-atharuh, ‘Amman [1966], 56-9. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN a.t-IKHSHID, Ast Baxr AHMAD B. ‘ALT B. 
Ma‘pjGr, Mu‘tazili of Baghdad (270-326/883-938). 
He had a reputation for eloquence and command of 
the Arabic language and for generosity to scholars, 
to whom he made over the greater part of the 
revenues of a. property which he possessed. In 
hadith, he was a highly-esteemed transmitter, 
according to al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, who makes no 
suggestion that he was a heretic. His authority was 
Dja‘far al-Faryabi. In the field of kk, he followed 
the Shafi‘i school and was considered well-versed in 
its doctrines. In kalam he was said to be opposed 


to al-Ka‘bi and Abii Hashim al-Djubba’i. He pro- 
bably represented a form of Mu‘tazilism which was 
more pietistic and more popular, more in accordance 
with his Shafi‘i ideas and his knowledge of hadith and 
of tafsir. The Fihrist gives a list of his works, which 
include a commentary on the Tafsir of al-Tabari and 
a refutation of the Murdji’a [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 173; Khatib Baghdadi, 
iv, 31; Ibn Hadjar, Lisdén al-Misan, i, 231; Ibn 
al-Murtada4, Tabakdi, Beirut 1961, 100, 110; A. 
Nader, Mu‘tasila, 45, 46, 307; F. Bustani, Daivat 
al-ma‘arif, ii, 329. (J.-C. Vaper) 
IBN at-‘IMAD, ‘App aL-Havy B. AHMAD, 2 

Syrian teacher of the Hanbali school (1032-1089/ 
1623-1679), completed, in 1080/1670, a large bio- 
graphical history, entitled Shadhardt al-dhahab fit 
akhbar man dhahab, which is annalistically arranged 
and covers the Hidjra years one to 1000. Although 
historical events are occasionally mentioned, the 
work concentrates on obituary notices, often rather 
detailed. The author intended it to be a help for 
impecunious scholars like himself who were unable 
to acquire a large library of their own. Owing to its 
late date of composition and its comprehensive 
character, it is still useful as a preliminary source of 
information, and as such it is often referred to in 
these pages. The absence of a serviceable index in 
the available edition (Cairo 1350-51) is, therefore, 
most regrettable. 

Bibliography: al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athag, 
Cairo 1284, ii, 340 f.; Brockelmann, S II, 403. 

(F, RosenTHAL) 

IBN at-IMAM at-SHILBI, Apu ‘Amr SUTHMAN 
B. SALI B. SUTHMAN, an Andalusi man of letters, 
biographer and historian of the 6th/12th century; 
born in Silves, he studied in Cordova and Seville, 
where he became a disciple of Abii Bakr Ibn al- 
‘Arabi. As an admirer of his contemporaries Ibn 
Bassam [g.v.] and Ibn Khakan [see AL-FATH IBN 
KHAKAN], he decided to write a sequel to their works, 
and to include the biographies that they had omitted 
and those of his contemporaries, as far as 550/1155-6 
(he died shortly after that date). His work is now 
lost, but later compilers have preserved numerous 
extracts from it; the title appears in various forms 
but is generally abbreviated to Sim{ al-djumdan, 
and the full title was probably Simf al-djuman wa- 
safat al-la?ali? wa-sikt al-mardjan. In his Mughrib Ibn 
Sa‘id reproduces about 35 excerpts from the Simt, 
some of which are long enough to give an idea of its 
content and style. To judge by these extracts, the 
Simt is closer in style and character to the Dhakhira 
of Ibn Bassém than to the Majmak and the Kalaid 
of Ibn Khakan; his prose, which is not always in 
rhyme, occasionally provides valuable details of real 
historical importance (e.g., Mughrib, i, 60-2). The 
specimens of poetry and prose reproduced by Ibn 
al-Imam are of the same type as those to be found in 
Ibn Sa‘id, and it may be said that a quarter of the 
Mughrib is taken from the Sim. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 
1833; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ed. Shawki Dayf, 
Cairo 1953, ii, index; Makkari, Nafh, Cairo 1949, 
ii, 233, ili, 29, ix, 246; Gayangos, i, 476; Pons 
Boigues, no. 181. (H. Moné£s) 
IBN ‘INABA (form most common in ‘Irako- 

Persian circles; variants: ‘Ukba, ‘Utba, ‘Anbasa) 
DyaMAL AL-DIN AHMAD B, ‘ALT... B. SINABA AL- 
DAwtpi aL-Hasani, Imami genealogist, the 
most highly esteemed of Talibi nassaba. He was born 
circa 748/1347 (date calculated by reference to the 
fact that in 764, “‘at the end of adolescence”, he 
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became the pupil of Ibn Mu‘ayya) and died at 
Kirman on 7 Safar 828/29 December 1424. He was 
the pupil of the genealogist Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-‘Ubaydi and, indirectly, of Ibn al-Mutahhar 
al-Hilli and of Djalal al-Din Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Ali b. 
‘Abd al-Hamid Ibn Fakhkhar. The person who had 
the greatest influence on his education was his 
father-in-law Ibn Mu‘ayya (Tadj al-Din Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. al-K4sim). The latter, who was 
connected with the futuwwa [q.v.], held an eminent 
position, as much because he had obtained idjdzas 
from thirty ‘ulamd? (notably from Ibn al-Mutahhar 
al-Hilli, Ibn Ja?is and Ibn Fakhkhar) as because 
he counted among his pupils al-shahid al-awwal of 
the Twelvers, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Makki 
al-‘Amili; for twelve years he was Ibn ‘Inaba’s 
teacher in law, hadith, genealogy, mathematics, 
poetry, etc. 

Ibn ‘Inaba’s work sets a complex problem. 
According to the list in the A‘ydan al-Shi‘a, it consists 
of: (1) ‘Umdat al-falib fi ansab Al Abi Talib (known 
as al-kubrad) completed in 814/1411-2 and surviving 
in a copy in the collection of the Taymiriyya; 
according to one tradition, the work is dedicated to 
Timirlang, but it was in fact written for the Husay- 
nid Djalal al-Din al-Hasan b. ‘Amid al-Din ‘Ali b. 
‘Izz al-Din al-Sharaf Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Fadl ‘Ali; 
this presumably corresponds to the edition of 
Bombay 1318/1g00-1. (2) ‘Umdat al-talib...al- 
sughra, dedicated to the Sayyid Muhammad b. 
Fallah al-Musha‘sha‘i, al-Mahdi (or to his father); 
it is based, with some additions, according to the 
Kashf al-guntin, on the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Sifi and 
the Ta*lif of Abii Nasr Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bukhari. 
This distinction between the two ‘Umdas, denied by 
al-Kantiri, who considers them to be identical, is 
supported by Khiyabani and in the preface to the 
edition of Nadjaf 1918, in which the “little” ‘Umda 
is regarded as the only one to have survived; it 
appears in the manuscripts with slight variations in 
the title (ansdéb, or nasab or mandkib) and in the 
arrangement of the material, always, however, sub- 
divided into five fasis, corresponding to the five sons 
of Abi Talib. This ‘Umda seems to be that published 
in the Lucknow ed. (n.d. [1302/1884-5]), which dates 
it to 802/1399-1400, and in the undated but recent 
Beirut ed. (3) A Kitab fi’l-ansab, probably in Persian; 
according to the editors of the Nadjaf text, it was an 
abridgement of the ‘Umda, which may have been 
the same as the Kitab Ansdb Al Abi Talib mentioned 
in the Dhari‘a, but might also be identified with two 
other works mentioned in the Dhari‘a itself, al-Tuhfa 
al-djamaliyya and the Tuhfat al-talib, which are 
mentioned also by other authors. The problem 
remains unsolved, particularly since Khiyab4anl 
considers the two Tuhfas to be only one work. 
(4) Bahr al-ansab fi nasab Bani Hashim, consisting 
of a mukaddima and five chapters, of which Dj. 
Zaydan mentions a manuscript in the Khedivial 
library in Cairo and to which the Dhkari‘a and 
Khiyabani also refer. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 119; S II, 
272; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1943, 1167-68; al-Kantiri, 
Kashf al-hudjub wa ’l-astér; Calcutta 1330/1912, 
386, n. 2136; Agha Bozorg Tehrani, al- Dhari‘a 
‘ala tasdnif al-Shi‘a, iii, Nadjaf 1357/1938, 424-5, 
n. 1536, 448, n. 1627; ‘Abbas al-Kummi al-Nadjafi, 
Kitab al-Kuna wa ’l-alkdb, i, Nadjaf 1956, 391; 
Dj. Zaydan, Ta’rikh Gdab al-lugha al-‘arabiyya, 
iii, Cairo 1913, 174-5; preface to the ed. of Nadjaf 
1918, 3-12; Muhammad ‘Ali Tabrizi Khiyab4ani, 
Rayhdnat al-adab fi tarddjim al-ma‘rifin bi 


*l-kunya wa ’l-lakab, Tabriz, i, 1326 s./1947-8, 275, 

n. 680; iv, n.d., 96, n. 146; al-‘Amili, A ‘yan al-shi‘a, 

xi, 149-52; B. Scarcia Amoretti, Sulla ‘““Umdat 

al-talib fi ansab al Abi Talib” e sul suo autore 

Djamal al-Din Ahmad... ibn “Inaba, in AIUON, 

N.S. xiii (1963), 287-94; G. Levi Della Vida, 

Secondo elenco det manoscritti arabi islamici, 

Vatican 1965, 80-1, n. 1672. 

(B. Scarcia AMORETTI) 

IBN ‘IRAK, Asc Nasr Mawsor B. SALI, an 
astronomer and mathematician who flourished 
ca. 1000 A.D. (the date of his death is uncertain), 
best known as the teacher of al-Birdni [g.v.], was 
the student of Abu ’l-Wafa al-Buzdjani ([q.v.]. He was 
related to the Ibn ‘Irak family that ruled Kh¥arazm 
before its conquest by Mahmid of Ghazna [q.v.], and 
this accounts for his titles: a/-amir and mawla amir 
al-mwminin. 

He is also known for his revision, completed in 
398/1007-8, of the Arabic version of Menelaus’s 
Spherics (ed. and trans. by Krause, 1936), of which 
the original Greek text is lost. Fifteen shorter 
mathematical and astronomical treatises, found in 
MS Bankipore arab. 2468, were published in 1948. 
These include treatises on the astrolabe; discus- 
sions of various problems in earlier zidjes (sets of 
astronomical tables); a solution of a difficulty 
in Euclid’s Elements, Book XIII; and a treatise, 
djadwal al-dakaik, concerning special trigonometric 
functions. 

In al-Birtini’s Treatise on chords, Ibn Trak is cited 
as the discoverer of several mathematical proofs; 
in al-Biriini’s Chronology of ancient nations (ed. and 
trans. C. E. Sachau) he is credited with a method 
for determining solar apogee from three arbitrary 
points on the ecliptic ‘“‘which is as much superior 
to that of the modern [Islamic] astronomers as the 
method of the latter is superior to that of the ancient 
astronomers”; and Nasir al-Din al-Tisi [¢.v.] cites 
his work in trigonometry. 

Bibliography: M. Krause, Die Spharik von 
Menelaos aus Alexandrien in der Verbesserung von 
Abu Nasr Manstr b. ‘Ali b. “Iraq, Abh. G. W. 
Gétt., Phil.-hist. Kl., 3. Folge, 17, 1936: Krause 
refers to earlier works on p. 109 and then gives a 
list of Ibn ‘Irak’s known scientific works (5 mathe- 
matical, 17 astronomical); Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS in... Bankipore, vol. xxii, 1937; 
Rasa@il Abi Nasr ila ’l-Birini, Hyderabad-Deccan 
1948. There is a discussion of the second treatise 
of this collection by E. S. Kennedy and H. Sharkas, 
Two medieval methods for determining the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, in The Mathematics Teacher, lv 
(1962), 286-go. (B. R. GOLDSTEIN) 
IBN ‘IRS {A.; pl. bandt ‘irs, rarely abnda?/banu 

“iys), denotes the weasel, Mustela nivalis, the 
smallest of the mustelidae (sar“#b, pl. sara‘tb), whose 
area of distribution includes almost all the countries 
of Islam. The geographical forms of the weasel, with 
Mustela nivalis nivalis and minuta in the North and 
Mustela nivalis boccamela and subpalmata in the 
Mediterranean zone, present only slight differences 
of coat and size, and the species possesses a character 
of uniformity which is also found in the dialectal 
names of ‘iysa in Egypt, b-el-“iys in Syria and ‘Irak, 
and ben-l-‘iys and ‘artsat al-firdn in the Maghrib. 
The terms sun‘uba and kalkasa are now entirely 
obsolete; and it is only in Palestine that it may be 
confused with the sable, Mustela zibellina, under 
the name sammir, and in Algeria with the polecat, 
Mustela putorius, under the descriptive name farat 
al-khayl (= ‘‘rat/mouse of horses’’). 
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The Arab authors, both encyclopaedists and 
naturalists, are very laconic on the subject of the 
weasel and for the most part are content to repeat, 
in this connexion, the fabulous inventions of the 
Greeks on its habit of dropping its young through 
the throat or ear, its precaution of chewing some rue 
(sadkadb) before attacking snakes (cf. Aristotle, Hist. 
des animaux, tr. J. Tricot, Paris 1957, ii, 60x and 
al-Djahiz, Hayawdn, iv, 228), the way in which it 
inserts itself into the crocodile’s belly when the 
creature yawns, in order to devour its entrails, a 
practice which is also attributed to the ichneumon 
of Egypt (nitms), and its determined pursuit of 
shrews and field-mice to the very end of branches 
of trees to make them fall off into the mouth of its 
companion which has remained on the ground. 

The pelt of the weasel has never been an article of 
furriery, and certain translators have been mistaken 
in identifying it with the fanak [q.v.], confusing it 
with the fur of the stoat or ermine, Mustela erminea, 
in its summer coat, which at that season differs only 
in the black tip of the tail that is peculiar to itself 
and that it retains all the year round, in spite of its 
white winter coloration; fanak also denoted the furs 
imported from central Europe, of the mink, Mustela 
lutreola, and those of some canidae, such as the 
fennec, the jackal and the fox, from the Maghrib 
{see 1BN AWA]. 

On the other hand, it is in the realm of hunting 
that the weasel has played a part in Islam, for it 
figures in the list of beasts of prey or carnivores that 
are “accredited” (mu‘allamdat, dawdr'", djawarih), 
recognised as lawful instruments of the chase, on the 
same footing as fowling-birds [see BAYZARA and FAHD]. 
Indeed, if we remember that the weasel was, with the 
beech-marten, Martes foina (dalak, sinsdr), and long 
before the domestic cat, with the civet, Viverra 
civetta (zabada, sinnawr zabad), the genet Genetta 
genetia (djarnit, katt al-zabad, kadis, zurayka?) and 
the ichneumon or Egyptian mongoose, Herpestes 
tchneumon (nims, far Fir‘awn), a familiar guest 
attached to the hearth in all oriental and Mediter- 
ranean antiquity (for people sought, by adopting 
these quickly domesticated little animals, not only 
a faithful companion but also an effective means of 
destroying the rodents and reptiles that infested their 
dwellings), it is not surprising that the hunter very 
soon had the idea of taking advantage of the extreme- 
ly bloodthirsty instincts of this miniature wild beast, 
its feline suppleness, its agility in creeping noiselessly 
into the narrowest fissure, the lightning speed of its 
leap, the inexorable vice-like grip of its jaws, its 
great aptitude for being trained, the few attentions 
that it required and the extreme ease of carrying 
it about on account of its small size. Numerous items 
of evidence can be found on the use of the weasel in 
hunting in the treatises of Muslim writers on hunting; 
thus Kushadjim (4th/1oth century), in his K. al- 
Masayid wa ’l-matarid (Baghdad 1954, 228-9) which, 
in the prose sections, is a compilation from sources 
more than a century earlier, devotes several lines to 
this form of hunting. For his part, the anonymous 
author of the K. al-Bayzara (Damascus 1953, 29), 
Master Falconer to the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz bi 
‘lah (364-86/975-96), records that the weasel formed 
part of the hunting equipment of the kings of Persia 
and ranked with the hounds, cheetahs and falcons 
which these princes kept in great numbers. As for 
the famous gentleman hunter Usima Ibn Munkidh 
(d. 584/2288), lord of Shayzar, he notes in his ‘‘Recol- 
lections of war and the chase” (K. al-I‘ttbar, ed. 
Princeton 1930, chap. III, 213) that his venerated 
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father, when leaving Isfahan, which he had visited 
for reasons of business, found himself presented by 
the local authorities with several trained falcons and 
a weasel trained (ibn ‘irs mu‘allam) to retrieve game- 
birds from within impenetrable thickets or to flush 
them out so that they might be taken by the falcons; 
thus the puny weasel was successfully substituted 
for the retrieving-dog. The still unpublished source, 
the K. al-Djamhara fi ‘uliim al-bayzara (Escurial- 
Madrid, MS ar. 903) of ‘Isa b. ‘Alf Hass4n al-Asadi 
(7th/13th century) specifies that in this period, in 
Baghdad, the weasel, then called bartivaz (“... al- 
bartivaz wa huwa ibn “irs ...”, fol. 29 v. and 76 r.-v.), 
was the indispensable aid in hunting wheatear 
(fakak) with the merlin (yuyu), for these little birds, 
at sight of the falcon, darted into thorny bushes, and 
only the appearance of the weasel, held on a leash, 
forced them to fly out. This very diverting method of 
hunting was much appreciated since, being very 
inexpensive, it could be practised by the most im- 
poverished and by children. Following the same 
procedure, the weasel, fastened at the neck or waist 
to a long leash, was used to dislodge the fox when 
it had gone to ground in its earth; terror made it 
take to flight, or else, its throat having been seized 
by these little jaws of steel, it was forcibly dragged 
out by the leash fastened to its assailant, whicli would 
never release its hold. 

In the light of these texts, it can be said that the 
part taken by the weasel in hunting, in the East, was 
more important than that taken in the West by the 
ferret, Mustela putorius furo (ibn mikrad; Maghrib: 
nims through confusion with the ichneumon), a 
form that, through domestic isolation, has degener- 
ated from a race of polecats imported, as early as 
the Roman epoch, from the mountain massifs of the 
Maghrib. Moreover, the certainty of the essentially 
European origin of the ferret, provided by the 
scientific data of modern mammalogy, rules out any 
simple connexion between ibn ‘irs and this bastard 
member of the mustelidae which is incapable of living 
in freedom and, at most, is good only for driving 
rabbits out of their burrows. 

The flesh of the weasel, like that of all carnivores, 
is forbidden as food in Islam, but early medicine 
recognized certain therapeutic properties in it, as 
also in the brain, blood and fat of this animal. 
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IBN ‘ISA, Manammap (sic) B. AHMAD B. ‘ISA 
AL-SANHADJi, ABU ‘Asp ALLAH, a Moroccan man 
of letters (to be distinguished from his homonym, 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Isa 
al-Maghribi, d. in Damascus in 1016/1607; Brockel- 
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mann, S II, 334). His father, who died in 955/1548-9, 
was also a renowned man of letters. Ibn ‘Isa, ‘‘no 
mean poet and a superb prose stylist’, was secretary 
of the sultans ‘Abd Allah al-Ghalib bi "Wah (964-81/ 
1557-74) and Aba Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik (983-6/ 
1576-8), became wazir al-kalam al-a‘la, ‘First 
Secretary of State”, to the sultan Ahmad al-Mansir 
al-Dhahabi ([g.v.], 986-1012/1578-1603), and was 
attached to the staff of the sultan’s son Ma>’min, 
governor of Fas from 986/1578. It was no doubt in 
the service of this sultan that he composed his 
Kitab al-mamdid wa ‘l-makstr min sana? al-sultan 
Abi 'l-‘Abbds al-Mansur, the title of which al- 
Makkari admired. He was, nevertheless, imprisoned 
in Fas and his property was confiscated by Ma?min, 
who was notorious for his bad character, and he 
died, and was perhaps even killed, in prison in 990/ 
1582-3. Ma’min was later reproached for this act. 
A fragment of an anonymous chronicle containing, 
among others, copies of documents composed by 
Ibn ‘Is, is either part of his work or derived from it; 
one report, addressed to the sultan in 988/1579-80, 
presages the fall from favour of the author. 
Bibliography: G. Pianel, in Hespéris, 1949, 
244 f.; 1954, 147-53; E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 
97; Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat al-hidjal, i, 51, no. 146 
(on his father), 258, no. 656; al-Fishtali, Manahsl 
al-safa (Mukhtasar al-djuz? al-thani), Rabat 1964, 
244 f.; al-Makkari, Nafh al-fib, Cairo 1949, ix, 289; 
Chronique anonyme de la dynastie saSdienne, 84 f. 
(transl. E, Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au 
Maghreb, 422); al-Ifrani, Nuzhat al-hadi, text, 163, 
180; transl. 270, 290; Ahmad.b. Khalid al-Nasiri 
al-Salawi, K. al-Istiksd, v, Casablanca 1955, 169; 
Fr. tr. by his son, M’hammed En Naciri, in AM, 
xxxiv (1936), 303 and n. 1; ‘Abbas b. Ibrahim al- 
Marrakushi, al-I‘lém bi-man hall Marrakush wa- 
Aghmat min al-a‘lam, iv, 191. (J. ScHacut) 
IBN ‘ISA 8. MADJD AL-DIN [see ak HISARI]. 
IBN-1 ISFANDIYAR, Bani? AL-DIN MUHAMMAD 
B. Hasan, Persian historian. Our knowledge of 
him is based almost entirely on the scanty infor- 
mation which he provides about himself incidentally 
in the introduction to his Ta’rikh-i Tabaristan, a 
history of his native land, Tabaristan, and the only 
work of his known. He was attached to the court 
of the Al-i Bavand rulers of Tabaristan, and received 
generous patronage from Husam al-Dawla Ardashir 
b. Hasan (567/1171-2—602/1205-6). In 606/1210, 
returning from Baghdad to ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam, he 
learned of the assassination of his patron’s son and 
successor Rustam b. Ardashir. Grieved by this 
event, he spent two months in Rayy, where in the 
course of his reading he came across a copy of Abu 
‘l-Hasan al-Yazdadi’s Arabic work (now apparently 
lost) on the history of Tabaristan. To make it more 
widely known, he decided to make a translation of 
it into Persian, supplementing it with an account of 
his patron, Ardashir, his ancestors and his descen- 
dants. Soon after preparing a first draft, however, 
he received a letter from his father, who entreated 
him to put an end to his wanderings and settle at 
home, apparently Amul. His visit to his father was 
marred, however, by disturbances in the region, and 
following an urge to travel again, he soon left Amul 
for Kh*arazm, which he describes as a prosperous 
city and a great seat of learning. Here, after a 
sojourn of five years, during which he apparently 
gathered further material for his History, he found 
in a bookshop a copy of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s trans- 
lation into Arabic of the epistle of Tansar [{g.v.], the 
chief priest of Ardashir the Sasanid, to Djusnasaf, 


the prince of Tabaristan. By including in his History 
a translation into Persian of the epistle, he has 
preserved for us this significant piece of Pahlavi 
literature (see A. Christensen, Iran sous les Sassanides, 
Paris 1944, pp. 58-9, and PAHLAVI). 

The Ta’rikh-i Tabaristan, which he was still 
writing in 613/1216-7, contains much useful histor- 
ical, geographical and biographical information. It 
is also of literary interest, and preserves a number of 
verses in Tabari dialect. A later and anonymous 
hand has brought the history of events from 606/1210, 
when the first domination of the Al-i Bavand ended 
in Tabaristan, up to ca. 750/1349, when their second 
domination came to an end. The added section, 
found in most manuscripts, is taken mostly from 
Awliya? Allah Amuli’s Ta’rikh-i Rayan, completed 
apparently in 764/1362. 

Bibliography: Tarikh-i Tabaristan, ed. ‘A. 
Ikbal, Tehran 1941, introd. and 1-8; An abridged 
translation of the History of Tabaristan, by E. G. 
Browne, Leiden and London 1905; Storey, ii/2, 
359-61; Browne, ii, 479-80. (E. Yar-SHATER) 
IBN ISHAK, Munammap B. IsHAK B. YASAR B. 

KurvAr (according to some sources, B. KHABBAR, 
or KoiMAN, or KUTAN), one of the main authorities 
on al-sira al-nabawiyya, along with Misa b. ‘Ukba 
and al-Wakidi. His kunya is variously given as Aba 
‘Abd Allah or Abii Bakr. On the whole, the former 
is the better substantiated and the confusion may 
have resulted from the fact that he had a brother 
called Aba Bakr (Udaba?, vi, 400). He was born in 
Medina in about 85/704, and, according to the 
majority of the sources, died in Baghdad in 150/767 
~—alternative dates for his death are 151, 153 and, 
in one case (Wafaydat, i, 612), as early as 144/761-2. 
He was buried in the cemetery of Khayzuran, near 
the grave of Abi Hanifa. 

His grandfather, Yasar, was among those taken 
prisoner at ‘Ayn al-Tamr in 12/633-4 and, according 
to Yakit and al-Baghdadi, was one of the first 
captives sent by Khalid b. al-Walid to Aba Bakr in 
Medina. He became the slave of Kays b. Makhrama 
b. al-Muttalib b. ‘Abd Manaf b. Kusayy and, having 
accepted Islam, was manumitted and became his 
mawla, thus acquiring the nisba al-Muttalibi. His 
three sons, Misa, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, and Ishak, were 
all known as transniitters of akkbdr. Ishak married 
the daughter of another mawid and from this marriage 
Ibn Ishak was born. 

There are no details of his early life, but in view of 
the family nature of early akkbar and hadith trans- 
mission, it was natural that he should follow in the 
footsteps of his father and uncles and become 
specialized in these branches of knowledge. He must 
have acquired an early reputation as a scholar for 
al-Zuhri, who died in 124/741-2, to have spoken of 
him as “‘the most knowledgeable of men in maghazi” 
(SU yin al-athar, i, 8). In 119/737 he came to Alexan- 
dria and studied under Yazid b. Abi Habib. Sub- 
sequently, as Ibn Hadjar puts it, “‘he related on the 
authority of a group of the people of Egypt traditions 
which no one else related on their authority, so far 
as I know” (Tahdhib, ix, 44). J. Fiick has suggested 
that Ibn Ishak returned to Medina from Egypt, 
before departing finally for ‘Irak. There are frequent 
references to his having left Medina ‘‘of old’’. This is 
substantiated by the fact that he has only one 
transmitter among the people of Medina, Ibrahim b. 
Sa‘d (Udaba?, vi, 399). His leaving Medina is usually 
attributed to the enmity of two men, Hisham b. 
*Urwa and Malik b. Anas. Hisham b. ‘Urwa is said 
to have objected to Ibn Ishak relating traditions on 
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the authority of his wife, Fatima bint al-Mundhir 
b. al-Zubayr. As J. Horovitz has pointed out, 
Yakit was mistaken in identifying Hisham with the 
governor of Medina who ordered Ibn Ishak to be 
scourged tor dallying with women at the rear of the 
mosque, since Hisham was governor of Medina for 
a four-year period up to 86/705, the approximate 
date of Ibn Ishak’s birth; if the story has any 
validity, it might refer to Hisham’s son, Isma‘il, who 
was governor from 106/724-5 (op. cit. in Bibl., 169). 

The antagonism of Malik towards Ibn Ishak was 
of a different order. It could have been due to 
professional jealousy, as the story related by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Idris suggests: “I was with Malik b. Anas 
when a man said to him: ‘Muhammad b. Ishak says: 
Present to me the knowledge of Malik, for I am the 
man to check it’. Malik said: ‘Look at this anti- 
Christ saying ‘Present to me the knowledge of 
Malik’"’ (Udaba?, vi, 400). Another possibility, as 
A, Guillaume has suggested (Life of Muhammad, 
Introd., xiii), is that differences may have arisen 
between them over the contents of Ibn Ishak’s lost 
book’ of Sunan. This could well have been so, for 
although later authorities such as Ibn Hanbal did 
not accept Ibn Ishak as an authority on legal matters, 
the latter did lay claim to being an authority on fikh, 
as we can see from the reference in Ibn Hadjar: 
“Ibrahim b. Sa‘d had, on the authority of Ibn Ishak, 
about 17,000 hadiths on legal decisions, apart from 
maghazi’’ (Tahdhib, ix, 41). Another suggestion is 
that Malik “objected to Ibn Ishak tracing the 
ghazawat of the Prophet by means of the sons of 
Jews who had become Muslims and remembered the 
story of Khaybar and other matters” (Tahdhib, ix, 
45). Yet another explanation of Malik’s enmity 
towards Ibn Ishak is. based upon the fact that Malik 
objected to him on the grounds of his being a Shi‘i 
and a Kadari (Udaba?, vi, 400; ‘Uyén, i, 9; Tahdhib, 
ix,.42). The same charge was levelled against al- 
Wakidi and others ... ‘‘Ahmad b. Yinus said: The 
scholars of maghazit were Shi‘i, like Ibn Ishak and 
Abia Ma‘shar and Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Umawwi and 
others” (Udaba’, vi, 400). 

Having left (or been forced to leave) Medina, Ibn 
Ishak went first to al-CAbbas b. Muhammad, governor 
of al-Djazira, then to Abu ’l-Dja‘far al-Mansir at 
al-Hira, before finally settling in Baghdad. These 
peregrinations are reflected in the different riwayas 
of his Siva. There are some fifteen of these, with 
Kifa, Rayy and Basra tiguring most prominently 
(Fiick, 44) and with only a single Medina riwaya. In 
addition to the Sira, he is credited with a Kitab al- 
Khulafa?, which al-Umawwi related on his authority 
(Fihnist, 92; Udaba’, vi, 401) and a book of Sunan 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1008). 

As is usual in the literature of djarh wa ta‘dil, we 
find the early Muslim critics expre*sing diametrically 
opposed judgements on Ibn Ishak. In addition to 
the favourable assessment of al-Zuhri referred to 
earlier, ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Katada was of the opinion 
that “knowledge will remain amongst us as long as 
Ibn Ishak lives” (‘Uydn, i, 9; Udaba, vi, 400; 
Tahdhib, ix, 44). Shu‘ba regarded him as ‘amir al- 
mwminin in tradition” (Tahkdhib, ix, 44). Aba Zur‘a, 
al-Madini, Ibn Ma‘in and Ibn Sa‘d regarded him as 
sound in tradition. On the other hand, al-Nisa?i and 
Yahya b. Kattan did not accept him in matters of 
hadith. Al-Athram, Sulayman al-Taymi and Wuhayb 
b. Khalid regarded him as a liar—a charge which 
relates to hadith and is separate from the oft-quoted 
accusation contained in al-Djumahi, Ibn al-Nadim 
and Yakit that Ibn Ishak included verses in his 
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Siva knowing them to be forged. Al-Bukhari and 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Numayr were not 
satisfied with his riwdya. Ibn Hanbal, whilst accept- 
ing him on matters relating to. maghasi, did not 
draw upor him for hadith because he objected to his 
use of the collective isndd: “I see him relating on 
the authority of a group of people a single hadith and 
he does not distinguish the words of this one from 
the words of that” (Tahdhib, ix, 43). To single out 
Ibn Ishak on this score is an unfair stricture, since 
the use of the collective isndd is a not uncommon 
feature in the writings of the early authorities on 
the sira-maghazi. 
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IBN ISRACIL at-DIMASHKI, Munammap B. 

SawwaAr B. IsRA?iL B. AL-KHIDR B. ISRA?IL AL- 
SHAYBANI, Sifi and poet (603-77/1206-78). Amidst 
the mediocre poetic talents prevailing in Egypt and 
Syria during the 7th/13th century, Nadjm al-Din 
Abu ’l-Ma‘ali Ibn Isra?il occupies a place of distinct- 
ion, while providing a typical example of the numer- 
ous writers of insipid poetry who flourished during 
that century. His life is perhaps of greater interest 
than his work; born in Damascus, where he studied, 
he embarked upon a strange career as a dubious 
mystic and pleasure-loving poet. He joined the 
suspect Safi order founded by Abi Muhammad ‘Ali 
al-Hariri (d. 645/1247-8), whose character and 
doctrine were severely critized by orthodox author- 
ities such as Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi The bad 
reputation of this skaykh cast a shadow of suspicion 
upon Ibn Isra?il which was to persist throughout his 
life. However, Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi states that he 
received the khirka of the Sufi from the hands of 
Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi, which is not possible, 
since the latter died in 579/1183. 

Ibn Isra?il began to travel up and down the land, 
in the manner of the poor Sifis (‘ala kadam al- 
fukara), though he did not refrain from indulging 
in such passing pleasures (hada? al-awkat al-tayytba) 
as presented themselves. He frequented the company 
of the rich and influential, belonged to their coteries, 
wrote poems in their praise, etc. His diwdn is far 
more a reflexion of this worldly life than of his 
alleged -mysticism, although it begins with a poem 
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in praise of his shaykh al-Hariri. He once claimed 
authorship of a poem by his contemporary and rival 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Khiyami (d. 685/ 
1286), and the matter had to be submitted to the 
arbitration of Ibn al-Farid, who discovered the truth. 

Bibliography: Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawéat, 

Cairo 1283, ii, 269-74, 287-95; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
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IBN a.t-ITNABA at-KHAZRADJI, ‘Amr Bs. 
‘Amir B. ZaAyD MANAT (see his genealogy in Ibn 
Sa‘d, viii, 264, 2 in the article on his granddaughter 
Kabsha bint Wakid b. ‘Amr, wife of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Rawaha [q¢.v.]), a pagan Arab poet named after 
his mother al-Itnaba, who belonged to the Banu 
l-Kayn b. Djasr of the Khuza‘a. He was leader of 
al-Khazradj (¢.v.] in their feuds with al-Aws [g.v.], 
whose chief was Mu‘adh b. al-Nu‘man, father of the 
well-known Companion of the Prophet Sa‘d b. 
Mu‘adh. Ibn al-Itnaba restored peace between the 
Aws and the Khazradj by paying the blood-money 
after they had fought against each other at the 
fortress of Fari‘ (Ibn al-Athir, i, 500-2, where he is 
erroneously called ‘Amir b. al-Itnaba). He was on 
friendly terms with Khalid b. ‘Amir, the powerful 
leader of the Bana ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a; when the latter 
was treacherously killed by al-Harith b. Zalim al- 
Murri at the court of king Aba Kabis al-Nu‘man 
III (reigned ca. 580-602), Ibn al-Itnaba reviled him 
for his cowardice, but al-Harith took him by surprise, 
so that Ibn al-Itnaba had to ask his pardon (Ibn al- 
Athir, i, 419 f.). In the fanciful account of this incident 
given in the Aghdani', x, 30 on the authority of Abi 
‘Ubayda, Ibn al-Itnaba is called ‘‘king of the Hidjaz”’ 
and represented as wearing a crown (¢ad@j) and drink- 
ing wine whilst his slave girls were singing his invect- 
ive against al-Harith. After this quarrel Ibn al- 
Itnaba’s friend Zayd al-Khayl al-Tai (d. 10/631-2) 
raided the Bani Murra, took al-Harith b. Zalim 
prisoner, but pardoned him. 

Ibn al-Itnaba’s fame as a poet rests on some 
“incomparable’’ verses (Ibn Kutayba, SUytin al- 
akhbar, ii, 191, 10; 193, 3) on bravery on the battle- 
field, especially the line ‘And I say unto my soul, 
whilst it heaves (from fear) and is frightened: keep 
thy ground, and thou wilt be praised or else find 
rest”. With these verses Mu‘awiya encouraged him- 
self at Siffin, when he was at the point of turning 
his back (Tabari, i, 3300; Mubarrad, Kamil, 753, etc.). 
The Ikhwan al-Safa? (Rasa?il, Cairo 1347, i, 154) 
adduce them as proof for the tremendous influence 
which poetry can have on man’s actions. They belong 
to a poem (Ibn al-Athir i, 501; Early Arabic Odes 
chosen... by S. M. Husain, no. 12, etc.) which the 
poet probably composed whilst trying to mediate 
between the Aws and the Khazradj. In a kasida 
(given by Ibn al-Athir, i, 502; see also Ibn al-Sha- 
djari, Hamdsa, 52f. and Abi Tammam, Hamasa, 
714 f.) the poet glorifies his clan and himself. 

His invective, mentioned above, against al-H4rith 
b. Zalim (A ghani}, x, 30) was set to music and sung 
by ‘Azza al-Mayla? [q.v.] (Agha@nt), xvi, 14; x, 31). 

Bibliography: in the article; see also Marzu- 
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(J. W. Fock) 

IBN IYAS (also written AyAs), ABU ’L-BARAKAT 
MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD, ZAYN (SHIHAB) AL-DIN AL- 
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NAstri aL-DJARKASI AL-HanaFi, born 6 Rabi‘ II 
852/9 June 1448, died ca. 930/1524, historian of 
the decline and fall of Mamlik rule in Egypt and of 
the first years of the dominion of the Ottoman 
Turks after their victory over the Mamliks in 
923/1517. Since early in the r9th century Ibn Iyas has 
been recognized as a prime source for the events of 
that period and his major work, Baddas* al-zuhdr 
fi waka@s* al-duhér (Balak ed., hereafter abbre- 
viated Ibn Iyds) has appeared in several editions. 


‘Indicative, however, of the relatively unimportant 


position held by Ibn Iyds among his contemporaries— 
but also of the decline of historical writing in Egypt 
until the end of the r2th/18th century—is the fact 
that no biography of this author has been found. 
The few biographical data known must be gleaned 
from his own writings. What we learn from this 
source is important and sheds an interesting light 
on the history of at least one Mamlak family during 
part of the Kalawinid and the whole of the Circassian 
period. 

A great-grandfather of the author, Ozdemir 
(Azdamur) al-‘Umari al-Nasiri al-Khazindar (d. 
771/1370) served in various functions under the 
sultans Hasan and al-Ashraf Sha‘ban. Among these 
were those of Emir of Arms (amir silah), 757, Viceroy 
of Tripoli, 764, then Viceroy of Aleppo, then again 
Emir of Arms in 768. He was imprisoned for a time 
and on his release was named Viceroy of Damascus 
but died before taking office (cf. Ibn Iy4s, i, 221). A 
daughter of Ozdemir married a young Mamlik, 
Iyas al-Fakhri, also called ‘‘min Djunayd” in re- 
ference to his first owner, and “‘al-Zahiri,”’ to indicate 
that he later passed into the possession and service 
of Sultan al-Zahir Barkik. Iyas (ca. 780-830/ca. 
1378-1427) rose to the rank of Second Executive 
Secretary (dawaddr thani) under Sultan al-Nasir 
Faradj, the son of Barkik (cf. Ibn Taghribirdi, fol. 
27b; Wiet, Manhal, no. 563). 

The author’s father, Ahmad, as the grandson of 
one Mamlik amir and the son of another, was no 
longer eligible for inclusion among the military 
élite of amirs but became one of the awlad al-nas 
(¢.v.] which, according to Ibn Ilyas, was equivalent 
to the adjndd al-kalka and served, in his time, as a 
sort of military reserve responsive to the Sultan’s 
command. Ibn Iy4s cites an instance, under Sultan 
Ka?itbay, where each of the reservists was required 
to serve on an expedition or furnish either a substitute 
or 100 dinars (cf. Ibn Ilyas, ii, 93). From his son’s 
account, Ahmad b. Iyas (824-908/1421-5102) seems 
to have been a prominent man closely related to 
many emirs and high officials. Of his 25 children, 
only three, two boys and a girl, survived him. The 
daughter married a Mamlik, Kurkmas al-‘Ala’i 
{d. 877/1472), who was Emir of the Horse (amir 
aGkhuér); one son was Warden of the Armoury 
(zardkash); and the other was the author (cf. Ibn 
Iyds, ed. Mostafa, iv, 47). 

Of the few facts we know about the life of Muham- 
mad b. Iyds, perhaps the most important is that he 
studied under two prominent scholars of his time: 
the polymath al-Suyiti (d. 911/1505) (cf. Ibn Iyas, 
ii, 119, 271, 307, 339, 392), for whom he seems to 
have had little respect, and ‘Abd al-Basit b. Khalil 
al-Hanafi (d. 920/1514), the Hanafi jurist and histor- 
ian (cf. ibid., 104, 105 and passim). The bulk of the 
corpus of Ibn Iy4s’s writings (six titles in all, cf. 
Brockelmann, S$ II, 405) is historical in nature. His 
aim seems to have been to write a complete history of 
Egypt beginning with the Pharaonic era down to his 
day: In essence, he has given us, in his major work 
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Badai‘ al-zuhiir fi wakas* al-duhtir, a perfunctory 
survey of all Egyptian history down to the Mamlak 
period, followed by a brief year by year summary 
of events, growing progressively more detailed as 
he nears his own time. In the first published versions 
‘in three volumes (Cairo, 1301-06/1884-88; reprinted 
Bilak, 1311-12/1894), the history of Egypt from the 
beginning to the year 815/1412 is covered in the first 
volume, the second deals with the years 815-906/ 
1412-1501, the end of the reign of al-‘Adil Jaman 
Bay, and the third with the years 922-8/1516-22, 
the reign of the last Mamliak sultan al-Ashraf 
Jaman Bay, omitting the reign of Sultan al-Ghawri 
(906-21/1501-15). This brief résumé both indicates the 
disproportionate coverage allotted to various periods 
and points to the problem whether the entire work 
is to be attributed to Ibn lyds. The account of al- 
Ghawri’s reign, while missing from the manuscripts 
on which the Cairo-Balak editions were based, is 
found in other manuscripts and was included in a 
te-edition of the parts of the work dealing with the 
years 872-928/1467-1522, 1.¢., that period of which 
Ibn Iyas was an eyewitness observer (3 vols. ed. by 
P. Kahle, M. Mostafa, M. Sobernheim, Bibliotheca 
Islamica, v, 1931-39; revised ed., M. Mostafa, 1960- 
63). While earlier portions of the work (from the 
reign of Kait Bay) are written in a brief, almost 
vernacular style, the final section, from 922/1516 
onwards, is not only fuller and more detailed, but 
also more finished and polished in style, leading K. 
Vollers (in Revue d@’Egypte, 1895, 544-73) to the 
conclusion that Ibn Iyas may not have been the 
author of this later section, a view disputed by M. 
Sobernheim (£I/', ii, 414}, who saw in this difference 
in style the possible conflation of two versions or the 
combination of a personal diary with a court circular. 
These later portions include detailed reports on life 
in Cairo, especially at the Mamlak court, obituaries 
of famous men, poems (many of them by the author) 
in honour of scholars as well as men in power, 
accounts of civil calamities, records of prices and 
market trends, as well as details on causes célébres 
of the day. The work is of great value, therefore, on 
a number of levels. As an eyewitness account, and, 
moreover, by a writer close to the ruling circles, 
it is similar to the work of Ibn Taghribirdi half 
a century earlier, although Ibn Iyas certainly 
lacks the historical sense and the style of the garlier 
author. It is of great value as an attempt by a con- 
temporary observer to evaluate and explain the 
defeat of the Mamliks by the Ottoman Turks. The 
author is highly critical of Sultan al-Ghawri, whom 
he blames for the financial plight of the state, and 
seems aware that corrupt administration, internecine 
strife in Mamluk circles, and the neglect of artillery 
all contributed to the Mamlik defeat. Finally, the 
language of portions of the text, reflecting the ver- 
nacular in Cairo of the author’s day, is of value to 
students of Arabic dialectology. 

The other works attributed to Ibn Iyas are: 
Mardj al-zuhir fi waka‘ al-duhtr, a popular history 
of the patriarchs and prophets, perhaps not by Ibn 
Ilyas; Nashk al-azhar fi ‘adja@>ib al-aktadr, a cosmo- 
graphy with specific reference to Egypt, written in 
922/1517 and much used by 19th-century scholars; 
a little-known work of which only one manuscript is 
extant: Nuzhat al-umam fi 'l-‘adja@ib wa 'l-hikam; 
extracts from Badai‘, entitled Djawahir al-sulik; 
and Muntazam bad al-dunya wa-ta’rikh al-umam 
in three volumes (attribution uncertain, cf. C. Cahen, 
in REI, iii (1936), 358), these last two extant in one 
copy each in Istanbul. 


Bibliography: Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber, 

no. 513; Brockelmann, II, 295; S II, 405; M. 

Sobernheim, Jbn Iyas, in El’, ii, 414; Ibn lyds, 

Badé* al-zuhtr ..., 3 vols., Cairo 1301-06/1884-88, 

Balak 1311-12/1894; Fihris..., ed. Muh. ‘Ali 

al-Biblawi, Balak 1314/1896; Ibn Ilyas, Badas* 

al-suhtr ..., 3 vols., ed. P. Kahle, M. Mostafa, 

M. Sobernheim, Bibliotheca Islamica, v, Istanbul 

1931-9; op. cit., 2nd rev. ed., ed. M. Mostafa, 

Bibliotheca Islamica, 5c-5e, Cairo 1960-63; Indices, 

ed. A. Schimmel, 1945. Translations: W. H. Salmon, 

An account of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt, 

Orient. Trans. Fund, N.S. vol. xxv, 1921 (the 

preface by D. Margoliouth is especially useful); 

the following French translation with index covers 
the years 872-928 (note change in title): G. Wiet, 

Histoire des Mamlouks Ctircasstens, ii, Inst. Fr. 

d’arch. or., 1945; idem, Journal d’un bourgeois du 

Catre, 2 vols., Bibl. gén. de l’Ecole prat. des 

Hautes Etudes, 1955-60. (W. M. Brinner) 

IBN KABTUORNU, (Kastoirna, KustorNA 
or KustTurna), the name of three brothers, all 
Andalusi men of letters. They were natives of 
Badajoz, where their family was said to be one of the 
oldest and most illustrious in the whole western 
part of al-Andalus. To judge by the name, this 
family is of Iberian origin; Dozy (Suppl., ii, 302) 
and Simonet (Glosario, 97) suggest that Kabtirnu 
represents the classical Latin caput followed by the 
mediaeval Latin torno (‘I turn’); hence the tentative 
interpretation of E. Garcia Gomez, vuelvo la cabeza, 
a family name which need not astonish us since we 
know the equally curious [bn Arfa‘ Ra?su. 

Of the three brothers, Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz is the least known. Apart from 
a brief notice in the Raydt of Ibn Sa‘id (no. xxxv, 
Arabic text, 30, Spanish tr., 163) and two verses 
reproduced in almost all the anthologies, nothing is 
known about him. 

Abi Bakr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz is the most eminent of 
the three brothers. He is held in high regard both as 
prose-writer and as poet, and it is often said that 
‘Abd al-Madjid Ibn ‘Abdi (d. 520/1126 or 529/1134) 
and he are the two greatest writers of the western 
part of al-Andalus. Yet the few specimens of his 
prose and poetry that we possess in no way justify 
this claim. On the contrary, his poetry is artificial 
and cold, while his prose is pedantic and superficial. 
Very probably he owes his fame to his wealth and 
political influence in his capacity of secretary to 
‘Umar al-Mutawakkil, petty king of Badajoz (464-88/ 
1072-94). With his brothers he was later employed 
in the chancellery of the Almoravids. He died in the 
reign of ‘Ali b. Yusuf b. Tashfin after 520/1126 (Ibn 
al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 1743). 

His brother Abi Muhammad Talha was of even 
slighter talent and importance. He too was secretary 
in the chancellery and died before him (Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmila, no. 259). 

In spite of the tragic circumstances in which they 
lived, the Bani Kabtirnu enjoyed an easy and care- 
free existence, as if they were unaware of—or in- 
different to—the tragic events of their time. Our 
sources portray the three brothers as irresolutely 
leading a somewhat decadent dolce vita, scenes from 
which they describe in short verses of rococo style. 
This child-like vision of an unbroken life of pleasure 
has ever since stimulated the imagination of later 
poets and writers and has led them to repeat, over 
and over again, verses similar to those of the Bani 
Kabtirnu. 


Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
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already mentioned: Ibm Khakan, Kala?id, 148-55; | 

Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, ii, 468-80; Ibn Said, 

Mughrib, i, 367-8, ii, 88, 249-50; Ibn Dihya, 

Mutrib, Cairo 1954, 186-7; Marrakushi, Mzu‘“djsb, 

124 (tr. Fagnan, 149); Ibn al-Khatib, [hdjfa, ed. 

‘Abd Allah ‘Indn, Cairo 1955, i, 528-31; Makkari, 

Nafh, Cairo 1949, ii, 160, iv, 250, v, 133, 148, 152, 

367, vi, 48; M. ‘A. Makki, Watha%4k tarikhiyya 

djadida, in RIEIM, vii-viii (1959-60), 117, 196-8. 

: (H. Mon£s) 

IBN at-KADI, Suds at-Din Asvu 'L-‘ABBAS 
AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B,. AHMAD B. SALI B. SABD AL- 
Raumin B. Ast ’L-‘Artya aL-MiknAsi, a Moroccan 
polygraph whose biographical works are highly 
regarded, was born in FAs in 960/1553, of a famous 
family belonging to the large tribe of the Zanata 
(q.v.]. His father supervised his education and made 
him undertake serious study with the best teachers 
in the Maghrib, in particular with skaykk Abu 
*|-Mahasin Yiisuf al-Fasi. After this he even won a 
certain renown as an expert on arithmetic and the 
division of inheritances. Being anxious to complete 
his education, Ibn al-Kadi took advantage of his 
pilgrimage to Mecca to spend two years studying 
with the great doctors of the Muslim East. His 
return, in 986/1578, coincided with the accession of 
the Sa‘did sultan Ahmad al-Mansir [g.v.] with whom 
he became intimately acquainted. In 944/1586 he 
wished to return to the East by sea, but was captured 
by Christian pirates. After eleven months of painful 
experiences, almost certainly in Spain, his master 
ransomed him for 20,000 ounces. In gratitude, Ibn 
al-Kadi dedicated all his works to his royal bene- 
factor, in whose entourage he continued to live, 
apparently without any official duties. At some 
undetermined date he was appointed kadi of Sala 
(Salé), but was recalled for an unknown reason. He 
then finally settled in his native town and devoted 
himself to teaching.-His biographers record that at 
the end of his life he was expounding the Sahih of 
al-Buh§ari (g.v.] and that he had the honour to have 
as his disciple al-Makkari [q.v.], the distinguished 
author of the Nafh al-tib, who recited the prayer 
for the dead over his grave in Fas, on 6 Sha‘ban 
1025/19 August 1616 (or perhaps some months earlier 
in the same year). 

Those works of Ibn al-Kadi whose titles have been 
preserved are fourteen in number. The most famous 
are two collections of biographies of great document- 
ary value: (1) Durrat al-hidjal fi asma? al-ridjal, a 
dictionary of famous men of Morocco, including also 
a series of biographies of illustrious doctors of Islam, 
and intended to complete the Wafayat al-a‘yan of 
Ibn Khallikan {q.v.]; the work has been edited by 
I. S. Allouche under the title Durrat al-hijal, Réper- 
toire biographique d’ Ahmad Ibn al-Qadi, 2 vols., Rabat 
1934-6; (2) Djadhwat al-iktibas fi man halla min 
al-a‘lam madinat Fas, as the title indicates a dic- 
tionary of the important personages and scholars 
who have lived in Fas, but also a very useful topo- 
graphical guide to the town, where the work was 
lithographed in 1309/1892. Pleasant to read, it gives 
the first general picture of the literary movement in 
Morocco under the Marinid and Sa‘did dynasties. 

Of his historical works, all of which are unpub- 
lished, we should mention al-Muntaka al-maksir 
‘ala ma@athir khilafat al-Mansur (var. ‘ald mahasin 
al-khalifa Abi ’l-‘Abbas al-Mansir); this panegyric 
of the great sultan is a literary anthology rather than 
a history of the sovereign and has been widely used 
by later writers, particularly by al-Ifrani (g.v.] and 
al-Nasiri [q.v.]. 


Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text: E. Lévi-Provengal, Les histortens des 
Chorfa, Paris 1922 (essential); Ibn Zaydan, 
Ithaf alam al-nds..., i, Rabat 1929, 326-8; 
“Abbas b. Ibrahim, al-I‘lam bi man halla Marra- 
kush..., ii, Fas 1936, 93-6; SAbd al-Salam Ibn 
Sida, Dalil mwarrikh al-Maghrib al-aksa, Tetuan 
1950 (particularly nos. 61, 62, 466, 490, 840, 1362, 
1363); I. S. Allouche and A. Regragui, Catalogue 
des manuscrits arabes de Rabat, ii, Rabat 1958. 

(G. DEVERDUN) 

IBN KADI SAMAWNA [see BADR AL-DIN IBN 
KADI SAMAWNA]. 

IBN KADI SHUHBA, an appellation of members 
of afamily of religious scholars from Damascus 
called so after an ancestor who had been &é@i of 
Shuhba in Hawran. 

1. The most widely known member of this family 
is ABO Bakr B. AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. SUMmar, 
Taki al-Din, known as an author of biographical 
works, although his main reputation during his 
lifetime rested on fskh. He was born in 779/1377, and 
he died suddenly and painlessly in 851/1448. His most 
senior teacher was Siradj al-Din al-Bulkini (q.v.]. He 
taught at a number of madrasas in Damascus, was 
an inspector of the Niri hospital there, became a 
ka@i and finally Chief Kadi 842-44/1438-40 (with an 
interruption). He was a member of a delegation sent 
by Sultan Djukmak to Shah Rukh. His son relates 
that after his death he often appeared in good dreams, 
His most detailed existing biography is by his 
disciple, al-Sakhawi (see Bibl.). 

His main work is the important Tabakat al-Shafi*- 
tyya, arranged in 29 chapters covering 20 years each, 
until 840/1436; this was used by Wiistenfeld (see 
Bibl.); an edition is being prepared in Baghdad. 

Bibliography: al-Sakhawi, al-Daw? al-lami‘, 
xi, 21-5; Ibn Taghribirdi, vii, 314; al-Suyiti, 
Nazm al-‘ikyan, ed. Hitti, no. 51; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, vii, 269; F. Wiistenfeld, in Abh. G. W. 
G6tt., xxxvi-xxxvii, 1890-91 (esp. vol. Xxxvi, 24-7); 
Brockelmann, II, 63, S II, 50. 

2. His son, Bapr at-Din MunammaD, d. 874/1470, 
wrote a biography of his father and a few other 
works which are mentioned in Brockelmann, II, 37, 
S II, 25. Badr al-Din’s son, Taki al-Din Muhammad, 
is also attested as an author (Brockelmann, S II, 25). 

3. The uncle of no. 1, YOsuF B. MUHAMMAD B. 
“Umar, d. 789/1387, made extracts from the Kitab 
al-Maghazi of Misa b. ‘Ukba {q.v.]; cf. E. Sachau, 
SBPr. Ak. W., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1904, xi, 6; Brockel- 
mann, I, 141. (J. ScHacHT) 

IBN KALAKIS, Asvu ’t-Fatu (var. Futih) 
Nasr (ALLAH) B. ‘ABD ALLAH, an Arab poet, writer 
and letter-writer known by the familiar name 
of Ibn Kalakis (or also al-Kadi al-a‘azz). Born in 
§32/1137 in Alexandria, where he spent his childhood, 
he afterwards went to Cairo to study, and the 
sources record that he had Abi Tahir al-Silafi [¢.v.J 
as his shaykh. 

We do not know for what reason Ibn Kalakis in 
about the middle of 1169 visited Sicily, where he 
lived until the end of the following year, but it may 
be conjectured that he went there at the invitation of 
certain friends who will be mentioned below. 

Towards the end of 1169, or at the beginning of 
1170, the poet was in the Yemen, at Aden and Zabid, 
and also in ‘Aydhab on the Egyptian Red Sea coast, 
for reasons which may have been both commercial 
and political, as can be deduced from the fact that 
“Umara al-Yamani [g.v.], the famous Fatimid poet, 
was among those who urged Ibn Kalakis to visit the 
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Shi wazir of Aden, Abi Bakr al-‘Idi. But on his 
return from his business journey or mission, he under- 
went the same experience as he had suffered in Sicily 
when embarking to return to Egypt—a shipwreck, 
which on this occasion obliged him to seek hospitality 
from the sultan of the Dahlak Islands in the Red Sea. 
He died in ‘Aydhab in 567/1172. 

Ibn Kalakis has left a record of his stay in certain 
towns in Sicily (Termini, Cefali, Caronia, Patti, 
Olivieri—rather than ‘Lipari’, as M. Amari has 
preferred to read, see Storia det Musulmani di 
Stcilia*, Catania 1933, iii, 790—Milazzo, Messina 
and Syracuse), chiefly in al-Zahr al-bdsim fi (var. 
min) awsaf Ibn al-Kasim, which, to judge by the 
fragments in prose and verse brought together in the 
Kharida of al-‘Imad al-Isfahani (section devoted to 
the poets of Egypt, ed. Ahmad Amin, Shawki Dayf 
and Ihsan ‘Abbas, Cairo, i, 1951, 2nd ed. n.d., i, 
145-65) must be regarded, at least in the mukaddima, 
as a description of the poet’s travels in Sicily as well 
as of his sojourn with a patron of the period, the 
k@id Abu ’l-Kasim b. Hammid, known as Ibn al- 
Hadjar (see M. Amari, op. cit., passim) to whom, as 
to his sons Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthm4n, the 
poet dedicated his kasidas. 

It still remains to identify the other persons en- 
countered at Palermo and mentioned not only in 
the work named above, but also in his Diwan (ed. 
Khalil Mutran, Cairo 1905; a more comprehensive ed. 
has been prepared in Paris), and above all in his un- 
published collection of letters (Tarassul Ibn Kalakis, 
MS of the Dar al-Kutub in Cairo: al-Maktaba al- 
Taymiriyya, Adab no. 617). This consists of letters 
addressed to: (1) Djurdanna in al-Zahr al-bisim 
(Kharida, i, 165, where it is so vocalized by the 
editors; in the diwan, it is 2-7), described as 
wazir to the ‘‘sahib Sikilliyya’’, which suggests a 
“Giordano” (a very common name in the Norman 
period), one of William’s ministers, a name not, 
however, mentioned in that king’s entourage; (2) 
Gharat b. Djawshan or Dijtishan (Tarassul, fol. 34), an 
eminent personage at the court of William; (3) al- 
Sadid al-Husri (ibid., fol. 47-8), which suggests the 
“Sedictus’’ mentioned in M. Amari, op. cit., iii, 510 
and n. 2; (4) Ibn Fatih (¢b7d., fol. 43), who is des- 
cribed as a fakih. 

Bibliography: To the sources named by M. 
Amari, op. cit., passim, Brockelmann, I, 261 and 
S I, 461 and in the article, add the references in 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, al-‘Arab fi Sikilliyya, Cairo 1959, 
287-94 (see the review by U. Rizzitano, in I/ con- 
tributo del mondo arabo agli studi arabo-siculi, in 
RSO, vi (1961), especially 78-89). 

(U. RizziTano) 

IBN a.-KALANISI, Aso Ya‘LA Hamza B. AsAD 

. AL-TAMIMI (ca. 465-555/1073-1160), a member 
of an important family of Damascus, who for a time 
was ra°is of that town, and above all was its his- 
torian for the period extending from the middle 
of the 4th/roth century to 555/1160. 

The History of Ibn al-Kalanisi, known simply 
by the title Dhkayl ta°vikh Dimashk, consists of 
two parts, the limits being somewhat imprecise. The 
first part, the opening pages of which are lost, and 
which goes down approximately to the time of the 
author’s youth, is based on earlier Syro-Egyptian 
archives and minor chronicles and not (or at least 
far less than has been thought) upon the lost History 
of Baghdad of Hilal al-Sabi?. For the remainder, Ibn 
al-Kalanisi essentially reports, again in addition to 
information drawn from archives, the events which 
had been witnessed either by himself or by contem- 


poraries who had given him first-hand accounts. The 
Dhayl!, which has no literary pretensions, provides us 
with a personal account of politico-social life in 
Damascus and, around it, in central Syria and 
Palestine, that is not without partiality but is extra- 
ordinarily vivid, in comparison with the main body 
of Arab historiography. It is a work of very great 
merit, and the almost exclusive source of what Ibn 
al-Athir, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi and Abi Shama, as well 
as all the succeeding authors who depended on them, 
knew of the history of central Syria during the first 
half-century of the period of the Crusades. Un- 
fortunately, having been discovered only at the 
beginning of this century and translated still later, 
it has been insufficiently exploited in the standard 
Histories of the Crusades and of the Latin East. 

Bibliography: The Dhayl was published, 
from the unique manuscript, by Amedroz in 1908; 
an English tr. (with some intentional omissions) 
was made by H. A. R. Gibb for the years 490-555, 
under the title The Damascus Chronicle of the 
Crusades, 1932, and a partial French tr., under the 
title Damas de 1075 &4 1154, by R. Le Tourneau, 
1952, for the period indicated. The first of these 
translations is accompanied by an important 
preface. For the earlier part of the History, see 
Cl. Cahen, in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor 
of Hamilton A. R. Gibb, Leiden 1965, 156-67. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

IBN at-KALBI [see au-Kavst]. 

IBN KAMAL [see KEMALPASHA-ZADE]. 

IBN KAMMONA, Sa‘p Bs. Mansir, oculist 
and philosopher, lived in Baghdad in the 7th/13th 
century, under pagan Mongol rule. His works, mostly 
manuals of philosophy and commentaries on Ibn 
Sind and Suhrawardi, secured him a place in Islamic 
philosophical discussions. 

A strong tendency toward rationalist deism 
pervades his Tankth al-abhath li *l-milal al-thalath, 
in which the author, who was a Jew, discusses 
religion and prophethood in general (drawing on 
Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali, Maimonides, and Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi), and devotes a separate chapter to each of 
the monotheistic faiths, treating the subject with a 
remarkable show of objectivity. Steinschneider 
considered the work “the most interesting tract of 
inter-religious polemics in Arabic’’. Most of it is 
devoted to Islam, and the cumulative effect of the 
discussion was hardly apt to please a Muslim. Written 
in 679/1280, the book served as a pretext for a mob 
outbreak against the author, who died shortly 
thereafter (683/1284-5). 

The same qualities of calm discourse, a certain 
conscious pride in the capacity for adducing detached- 
ly pro and contra arguments, an appeal to common 
sense and an appreciation of the essential good to be 
found in various creeds are evident in his treatise 
on the differences between Rabbinic and Karaite 
Jews. 

Bibliography: see Examination of the inquiries 
into the three faiths, ed. M. Perlmann (Un. of Calif. 
Publ. Near East. St. 1967). (M. PERLMANN) 
IBN KASI, patronymic of the members of the 

Bani Kasi family which, according to the Diamhara 
of Ibn Hazm, is descended from a Visigothic count, 
Kasi; the latter gave his name to a long line of 
Muwallad descendants settled in the regions lymg 
between the Pyrenees and the valley of the Ebro; 
their superficial Islamization allowed them to pre- 
serve old connexions and even family ties with the 
noble houses of Vasconia. The most outstanding 
member of this family was Misa b. MiisA Ibn Kasi 
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who, from his fief at Tudela, declared war on ‘Abd 
al-Rabman II, forming an alliance with Garcia 
Ifiguez of Navarre; after a series of submissions and 
rebellions, he was officially acknowledged lord of 
Tudela. At the request of the Umayyad amir Mu- 
hammad I, he led an expedition against Catalonia 
and, at the height of his power, succeeded in becom- 
ing known as the third king of Spain. As a protection 
against attacks from Asturias, he built the fortress of 
Albelda two leagues south of Logrofio. He was 
attacked by Ordofio I, and was put to flight and 
severely wounded in the cutskirts of Clavijo; he died 
shortly afterwards and was succeeded by his son 
Lope, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Ordofio I, 
himself dying soon after. His brothers, Mutarrif and 
Isma‘il, had themselves proclaimed at Tudela and 
Saragossa, while Muhammad b. Lope, grandson of 
Misa b. Masa, yielded to the authority of Muham- 
mad I; appointed governor of Saragossa, he rebelled 
again and then, under pressure from the Tudjibis of 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, submitted again 
to the Umayyads; he was eventually killed, after 
having made repeated attacks on the capital of the 
Ebro which was occupied by the Tudjibis. From his 
death onwards, the numerous descendants of Misa 
b. Misa Ibn Kasi, divided and in rivalry, grew in- 
creasingly weak and ended in obscurity, during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III. A son of Muhammad b. 
Lope, lord of Tudela, died in 303/915, the same year 
that his brother Mutarrif was assassinated by his 
nephew Muhammad, son of his brother ‘Abd Allah. 
A princess of the same lineage, Urraca, married 
Fruela II, and the other members of this turbulent 
family were led to Cordova to serve in the army of 
‘Abd al-Rahman III or were converted to Christianity 
and frequented the courts of Leén and Navarre. 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 

Mus., i, 314-8, 392-4, ii, 30; Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 

464; Dozy, Recherches?, i, 214; A. Huici, Crénicas 

latinas de la reconquista, ii, 77; Sanchez Albornoz, 

La auténtica batalla de Clavijo, 115, n. 53. 

(A. Hurcr Miranpa) 

IBN KASI, Apu ’t-KAsim AuMaAp 3B. Husayn, 
one of the many rebels who helped to precipitate 
the fall of the Almoravid dynasty in Spain, during 
the critical period which preceded the landing of the 
Almohad troops at Cadiz in 541/1146-7. 

The scene of his exploits was in the South of what 
is now Portugal, in the Algarve, and more especially 
at Silves, the former capital of that region. Im- 
mediately outside the town he had had built a 
rabita in which to assemble his followers, the muridtin 
{aspirants to the mystical life); who were formed into 
religious militias. From this monastery of soldier- 
monks he spread his doctrine and published his 
claims to the imama. 

In his youth Ibn Kasi was a prodigal who pursued 
a life of pleasure, until, being suddenly touched by 
grace, he gave away his possessions and undertook 
Iong pilgrimages through Andalusia. From chance 
meetings on his travels he had gathered round him- 
self a personal guard composed of individuals who 
were far from respectable (da?irat al-si?). He pro- 
fessed to be a saint, represented himself as the 
mahdi and performed false miracles (makhdarik). These 
items of information that are so unfavourable to 
Ibn Kasi come to us from Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Kha- 
tib. According to this historian, his disciples were 
imbued with the doctrines of the Batini ghuldi, in- 
fatuated with the philosophic concepts spread by 
the Ikhw4n al-safa?. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, 
the author of the Mu‘djib, passes a judgement on 


him that is much more severe, but in fact it is too 
arbitrary and seems to bear little relation to reality. 
He depicts him as nothing more than a charlatan, a 
sly trickster (sdkib ktyal, rabb sha‘badha), and indeed 
not a subject of any interest. 

To evoke a more exact idea of the man it is necess- 
ary to adhere to the facts. 

On the question of his belonging to the.clan of the 
declared anti-Almoravid Sifis, it can be accepted as 
established that Ibn Kasi had felt the influence of the 
Almeria school. This was directed by Ibn al-‘Arif, 
who died at Marrakush in 536/1141, a victim of the 
suspicion and ill-will of the authorities, at the same 
time as Ibn Barradjan of Seville, who seems to have 
been his master rather than his disciple. If we are 
to believe al-Sha‘rani, Ibn Barradjan claimed the 
title of imam and was recognized as such in 130 
villages. Ibn Kasi apparently proposed to follow the 
example of this celebrated Safi, who was very opport- 
unely arrested and thrown into prison on the orders 
of ‘Ali b. Yisuf b. Tashfin before he had had time 
to put his idea into practice. 

Ibn Kasi’s venture took place between the year 
537/1142, one year after the tragic end of Ibn al- 
“Arif and Ibn Barradjan, and the year 546/1151, the 
date of his assassination, against a political back- 
ground that was at first profoundly disturbed by 
the decay of the Almoravid power. Rebellion then 
became established in the towns; insecurity spread 
through the countryside. The roads were infested 
with brigands and footpads. An attack on the for- 
tress of Monteagudo failed (538/1144). But on 12 
Safar 539/14 August 1144, a small detachment of 
70 muridtin, under the command of a certain Ibn 
al-Kabila, a brave and distinguished man, succeeded 
by a ruse in capturing the fortress of Mertola. Ibn 
Kasi took possession of the stronghold and established 
himself there, making his supporters recognize him 
as imam. As a result of two rebel chiefs, Ibn Wazir 
and Ibn Mundhir, rallying to his cause, Evora, Béja, 
Huelva, Niebla and Silves joined Mertola to form 
the fragile kingdom over which Ibn Kasi, an am- 
biguous figure who wished to be both politician and 
Safi, was to endeavour to rule. But as early as §40/ 
1145 differences arose, which brought him into 
conflict with his brother and Ibn Wazir. He thought 
it a clever move to approach the Almohads. He 
succeeded in coming to terms with them and en- 
couraged them to land in Spain. Immediately Jerez, 
Arcos, Ronda and Niebla recognized Almohad 
sovereignty; in the Algarve, Silves fell in its turn; 
next Béja, Mertola, Seville and Badajoz capitulated. 
Ibn Kasi’s fortunes began to be jeopardized. The 
Almohad intervention which he had solicited and 
supported was the cause of his fall. To escape the 
clutches of his powerful allies he planned a rapproche- 
ment with the Portuguese of Coimbra. This manceu- 
vre provoked the distrust of the people of Silves, for 
the consequences of such a policy might have been 
dangerous for their safety. A group of individuals 
decided to assassinate him; they approached him, 
struck him down and fixed his head on the end of 
the very lance that he had received as a gift from the 
Christians of Coimbra (546/1151). 

Of the works attributed to him, only that en- 
titled Khal‘ al-na‘layn is generally mentioned. Ibn 
‘Arabi, born in Seville fourteen years after Ibn 
Kasi’s death, a disciple and continuator of Ibn al- 
‘Arif, has left a commentary on it. 

Bibliography: M. Asin Palacios, Abenmasarra 
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M. Asin Palacios, Paris 1933, 5; Ibn al-Khatib, 

A‘mal al-a‘lam, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat 

1934, 285 ff.; J. Bosch Vild, Los almordvides, 

Tetuan 1956, 287 ff. (see note 4 which mentions, 

besides the works referred to above, also: Ibn 

Khaldin, Berbéres, ii, 184; Marrakushi, Mu‘djib, 

tr. Fagnan, 182; Codera, Decadencia y desaparicién 

de los almor dvides en Espatia, 33-52; Valdeavellano, 

Historia de Espatia, 914-7; P. Nwyia, Notes sur 
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IBN a.-KASIM, Asu ‘Asp ALLAH ‘ABD AL- 
RauMAN B. AL-KAsim B. KHALID B. DJUNADA AL- 
‘Urax1, the most prominent disciple of M4lik b. 
Anas [q.v.], and considered the most reliable trans- 
mitter of Malik’s opinions. He was a mawia affiliated 
to the descendants of the ‘Utaka?, a band of robbers 
who had been captured and subsequently manumitted 
by Muhammad. He was born in 128/746 or, more 
probably, in 132/749 in Ramla, and died in Cairo 
in 191/806. He is reported to have studied with 
Malik for twenty years, and he was the main agent 
in spreading Maliki doctrine to Egypt and from there 
to North Africa and the Maghrib. A main work of the 
M4liki school, the Mudawwana, is based on the 
answers which Ibn al-Kasim gave, first, to Asad b. 
al-Furat [g.v.] and, later, to Sahnin [g.v.]; the 
version of this last, properly called al-Mudawwana 
wa 'l-mukhtalija, because its author had not been 
able to complete its revision and editing before his 
death, gained public acclaim and is commonly 
referred to as the Mudawwana, and only a few 
fragments of the version of Asad b. Furat, called 
Asadiyya, have survived. The Mudawwana of 
Sahniin was often commented upon by later scholars. 
Ibn al- Kasim is also the author of one of the versions 
of the Muwaffa? of his teacher, Malik, and consider- 
able portions of it have been preserved. He does not 
seem to have transmitted many traditions (ahkadith), 
apart from the contents of the Muwatta?. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, s.v.; Ibn Nadji, 

Ma‘alim al-iman, ii, 2 ff. (biography of Asad b. 

al-Furat); Ibn Farhiin, Dibddj, s.v.; Ibn Hadjar 

al-Haytami, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vii, no. 500; 

Makhlif, Shadjarat al-nur, no. 24; M. B. Vincent, 

Etudes sur la loi musulmane, Paris 1842, 38 ff.; 

Brockelmann, I, 186 (also rst ed., 1898, I, 176 f.), 

S I, 299; W. Heffening, in Muséon, 1, 86-97 (on an 

old manuscript of the Mudawwana, and compa- 

rison of its text with the two printed editions of 

Cairo 1323, in 15 vols., and Cairo 1325, in 4 vols.); 

J. Schacht, in Etudes d’Orientalisme ... Lévi- 

Provencal, i, 1962, 273, 281 f. (J. ScHacut) 

IBN KASIM [see MUHAMMAD B. HAZIM]. 

IBN KASIM at-GHAZZI, SuHams at-Ditn ABU 
“App ALLAH MUHAMMAD AL-MisrI, also known 
as Ibn al-Gharabili, a Shafi‘i scholar and 
commentator, d. 918/1512. He was born and 
grew up in Ghazza, and was a disciple of Djalal 
al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 864/1459; Brockelmann, II, 
138, S II, 140), but little else is known of his life. 

The following works of his have survived: 

1. Fath al-karib al-mudjib, or al-Kaw! al-mukhtar 
fi sharh Ghdyat al-ikhtisdr, a commentary on the 
Mukhtasar, or Takrib, or Ghayat al-ikhtisar of Abi 
Shudja‘ [¢.v.]; editio princeps, Balak 1271, very often 
reprinted, also Singapore 1310 with a Malay inter- 
linear translation; ed. and transl. into French by 
L, W. C. van den Berg, Leiden 1894 (some corrections 
of this faulty translation in G.-H. Bousquet, Kitab 
at-Tanbdth, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Droit de 
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l'Université d’Alger, ii, xi, xiii, xv, Algiers 1949-52); 
numerous glosses, ée.g., that of al-Badjiri (g.v.]. 

2. A gloss on the Fath al-ghayth of ‘Abd al-Rahim 
al-‘Iraki, which is a commentary on his own Alfiyya 
or Tabsirat al-mubtadi? wa-tadhkirat al-muntahi, 
based on the work of Ibn al-Salah [g.v.], on the 
science of traditions. 

3. A gloss on the commentary of al-Taftdzani 
(g.v.] on the ‘Akad of al-Nasafi [g.v.]. 

4. A gloss on the commentary of Ahmad b. Hasan 
al-Djarabardi on the Shafiya of Ibn al-Hadjib 
(g.v.], on grammar. 

5. Manztiima fi ’l-dal wa 'l-dhal, a short kasida 
containing pairs of words which differ from each 
other only by the one having the letter dal and the 
other the letter dhal; Cat. Berlin, 7027. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 492; S I, 677, 

II, 440; Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-mafbi‘dt, ii, 1416 f. 

(J. ScHacnt) 

IBN KATHIR, Ast Ma‘sap (or ABU Bakr) 
SABp ALLAH B. KaATHIR AL-DARANI AL-MakkI, one 
of the ‘‘seven readers’ [see KIRA?A] of the Kur?4n. 
Born at Mecca, in 45/665, in a family of Iranian 
origin which had emigrated to the Yemen, he was a 
mawia of ‘Amr b. ‘Alkama al-Kinani. He followed 
the trade of dealer in perfumes (‘affar, in the Hidjaz: 
darani). His authorities were the Companion ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Sa?ib, Mudjahid and Dirbas. His direct 
pupils were Ibn Abi Bazza, or Bazzi, and Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Makhzimi, called Kunbul. 
Both of these became connected with the Shafi‘i 
Ibn Mudjahid, who procured Ibn Kathir’s recognition 
as a ‘“‘canonical reader’’ (al-Subki, i, 102), Bazzi and 
Kunbul are referred to under the name of Hara- 
miyy4ni (al-Dani, Taysir, ed. Pretzl, 3). Ibn Kathir 
had a definite influence on contemporary traditionists, 
Basrans as well as Kiifans, such as Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, 
the two Hamméads, and the grammarians al-Khalil 
and al-Asma‘i. The Basran reader Abi ‘Amr b. 
al-‘Ala? is said to have been inspired by him. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Djazari, ed. Bergstrasser, 

i, 443; Fihrist,28; Nawawi, 363, 364; Dani, Taysir, 

8, 73; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, v, 367; 

F. Bustani, Da@ivat al-ma‘darif, iii, 477; Blachére, 

Introduction, 119. (J.-C. Vapet) 

IBN KATHIR, ‘ImAp at-Din IsMA‘it B. SUMAR 
B. Katuir, born in Bosra circa 700/1300 and died in 
Damascus in Sha‘ban 774/February 1373, was one of 
the best-known historians and traditionists 
of Syria under the Bahri Mamlik dynasty. Educated 
at Damascus, where he went to live with his elder 
brother in 706/1306, after the death of their father, 
he had as his main teacher, in fikhk, the Shafi 
Burhan al-Din al-Fazari (in 729), but next fell 
strongly, and very early, under the influence of Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and his school. In addition, 
through his marriage with the daughter of Djamal 
al-Din al-Mizzi (d. 742/1342) he became the son-in- 
law of one of the most famous traditionists of Syria, 

His own career, as one of the Syrian ‘ulamd?, was 
for long a modest one. Towards the end of the year 
741/1341, after the death of Tankiz and before that 
of Muhammad b. Kalawin, Ibn Kathir took part 
in two enquiries which: were held, under the presi- 
dency of the governor Altunbugha al-Nasiri, to pass 
judgement on a zindik accused of incarnationism 
(hull) (Bidaya, xiv, 189-90; E. Strauss, L’inguisi- 
tion dans P Etat mamlouk, in RDSO, xxv (1950), 16-7). 

In Muharram 746/May 1345, he was appointed 
khatib in the mosque founded at Mizza by the amir 
Baha? al-Din al-Mardjani (d. 759/1358; Bidaya, xiv, 
216, 263). In Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 748/February 1348, under 
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the governorship of Arghin Shah (d. 750/1349), he 
succeeded his teacher al-Dhahabi, who had just died, 
as teacher of hadith at the turba of Umm Salih and, 
according to some sources, in 756 he obtained, for 
a very short time, the post of director of the Dar al- 
badith al-Ashrafiyya after the death of the kagi 
Taki al-Din al-Subki. In 752/1351, after the failure 
of the revolt of the amir Baybugha Uris, he was 
received at the Dammaghiyya madrasa by the caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid (d. 763/1361-2), who arrived in Damascus, 
accompanied by the four kadi al-kudat of Egypt, to 
restore order there. Under the first governorship of 
©Ali al-Maridani, Ibn Kathir took part, in Djumada 
II 755/June-July 1354, in the council which con- 
demned to death a Shi‘i of Hilla, who, passing 
through Damascus, was accused of having publicly 
insulted at the Umayyad mosque the first three 
caliphs, Mu‘awiya, and Yazid (Bidaya, xiv, 250). In 
Radjab 759/June 1358, the amir Mandjak consulted 
him, together with other ‘u/amé?, in order to ratify 
various decisions concerning the struggle against 
corruption (Biddya, xiv, 261-2). During the revolt 
of the amir Baydamir in 762/1361 (Biddya, xiv, 
280-2), Ibn Kathir, on being consulted with the other 
chief ‘ulamda? of Damascus, seems to have prudently 
counselled, in his fatwa, a policy of conciliation and 
compromise. When Baydamir returned to Damascus, 
after his dismissal, in Sha‘ban 766/April-May 1365, 
Ibn Kathir was appointed to organize in his honour 
some readings of the Sapih of al-Bukhari (Bidaya, 
xiv, 312). In Rabi‘ I 767/November-December 1365, 
when the hadi al-kudat Tadj al-Din al-Subki, accused 
of various extortions, appeared before a council 
presided over by the governor Mankali-Bugha, Ibn 
Kathir defended his ka@di energetically (Bidadya, xiv, 
316-8). It was probably in gratitude for this that 
Mankali-Bugha conferred on him, in Shawwal 
767/June-July 1366, a professorship in Kur?anic 
exegesis at the Umayyad mosque (Bidaya, xiv, 321). 
The amir Mandjak, appointed governor of Damascus 
in 770/1 368-9, reorganized the defences of the Lebano- 
Syrian coast, threatened by the incursions of the 
Franks of Cyprus; Ibn Kathir wrote, at his request, 
a short dissertation on the merits of the ribat: 
al-Idjtihad fi talab al-djihad (Cairo 1347/1928). Ibn 
Kathir died a few years later and was buried in the 
cemetery of the Sifiyya beside his master, Ibn 
Taymiyya. 

By far the most important of Ibn Kathir’s works 
is his great history of Islam, al-Biddya wa ’l-nihaya 
(Cairo 1351-8/1932-9, 14 vols.), the interest of which 
varies according to the periods treated but which is 
nevertheless one of the principal historical works of 
the Mamluk period. The Bidaya begins with a sira 
which, although it is late, is far from lacking interest. 
His history of the caliphate makes use, among other 
sources, of al-Tabari, Ibn ‘Asakir, Ibn al- Djawzi, Ibn 
al-Athir, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Kutb al-Din al-Yinini, 
al-Dhahabi, etc. The Bidéya ends with a chronicle of 
the history of Damascus, which owes much to the 
Tarikh of al-Birzali (d. 739/1338-9) and his Mu‘djam. 
The popularity of the Biddya is proved by the great 
number of historical works for which it, in its turn, 
was the basis, including those of Ibn Hidjdji (d. 
816/1413), Ibn Kadi Shuhba (d. 851/1348) and 
especially Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1449), who 
wrote a continuation not only of Ibn Kathir but of 
two of the latter’s great teachers, al-Mizzi and al- 
Dhahabi. Al-‘Ayni (d. 855/1451) was also indebted 
to the Biddya, 

Ibn Kathir’s contribution to the science of hadith 
is also important. His K. al-Takmil, which consisted 
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of a catalogue of the first Muslim traditionists, used 
the Tahkdhib of al-Mizzi and the work of al-Dhahabi. 
But his principal work in this field is his K. al- 
Didmi‘, a monumental compilation in which were 
listed, in alphabetical order of the Companions who 
had transmitted them, the traditions contained in 
the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, the “Six Books’? and 
some other less well-known works. In addition, Ibn 
Kathir summarized in his Mukhtasar (Cairo 1355/ 
1937), the Mukaddima li-‘uliém al-hadith of Ibn al- 
Salah (d. 643/1245). He himself refers, in the Bidadya 
(xi, 24), to a commentary on the Sahih of al-Bukhari 
on which he was engaged; this commentary was not 
completed, but the project was taken up again by 
Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani. The latter states (al-Durar 
al-kamina, i, 373) that Ibn Kathir had also made a 
collection of the fadiths quoted in the Tanbih of 
al-Shirdzi (d. 476/1083-4) and in the Mukhtasar of 
Ibn al-Hadjib (d. 646/1248-9), a work which he him- 
self had studied, at the beginning of his career, with 
al-Fazari. 

Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani also reports that Ibn 
Kathir had begun work on a vast commentary on 
the Kur’4n. His Tafsir (Cairo 1342/1923), essentially 
a philological work, is very elementary and fore- 
shadows, in its style, that which al-Suyidti wrote 
later. His K. Fada@?il al-Kur’an (Cairo 1348/1929) is 
a short manual consisting of a summary of the 
history of the Kur?an. 

Ibn Kathir was also interested in jurisprudence. He 
had planned to write a vast treatise of fikh based on 
the Kur’4n and hadith, but did not get further than 
the chapter on the Pilgrimage, in the section on 
“ibadat. He also alludes, in the Bidaya (xii, 124), to 
a commentary on the Tanbith of al-Shirazi. In his 
fatwa, mentioned above, on the djihad, he was 
inspired by the K. al-Siydsa al-shar‘iyya of Ibn 
Taymiyya. The Tabakat al-shafi‘iyya are lost, but 
often mentioned in the obituaries of the Biddya; they 
were continued and completed by Ibn Kadi Shuhba. 

Bibliography: further to the references in the 

text: Shadhardat, vi, 231; Brockelmann, II, 60-1, 

S II, 48-9; H. Laoust, Ibn Kathir historien, in 

Arabica, ii (1955), 42-88. (H. Laoust) 

IBN a.-KATTAY, ‘Ati B. DyaSrar B. SALT AL- 
SwHantTarini ax-Sa‘pi ax-SIKILLi, anthologist, 
historian, grammarian and lexicographer 
(we have very little information about his work as a 
poet), who was born in Sicily in 433/1041, at a time 
when the island was ravaged by civil war. He devoted 
himself to the study of lexicography and grammar 
under the direction of such scholars as Ibn al-Birr 
[g.v.] who, according to the sources, made him fa- 
miliar with the Sikak of al-Djawhari [g.v.]. But, as 
soon as the Norman forces began their conquest of 
the island in 1061, Ibn al-Katta‘, together with a 
certain number of the Muslim élite, left Sicily. After 
a short stay in Andalusia he proceeded to Egypt, 
where he is known tohave been at the beginning 
of the 6th/1r2th century. 

On the subject of his life in his new home we have 
only a few items of information, which tell us that 
he was soon chosen to be tutor to the sons of the 
Fatimid wazir al-Afdal b. Badr al-Djamali (¢.v.] and 
that he devoted himself to the teaching of prosody, 
grammar and lexicography; several distinguished 
pupils were educated at his school, among whom 
Abia Muh. ‘Abd Allah b. Barri [see 1BN BARRI] is 
noteworthy. Ibn al-Katta‘ died in Egypt in 515/1121 
and was buried not far from the tomb of the imam 
al-Shafi‘i. 

Apart from a certain number of works named in 
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the various sources but thought to be lost (a list of 
these will be found in U. Rizzitano, Notizie bio- 
bibliografiche, see Bibl.), two of his writings have 
partially survived: the Kitab al-Durra al-khatira min 
shu‘ard? al-Djaziva, an anthology of Arabo-Sicilian 
poetry, of which there survive only extracts as a 
result of the activity of later compilers (see Notizte 
bio-bibliografiche, 275-80), and al-Mulah al-‘asriyya. 
His other writings have been transmitted in their 
entirety, but almost all are unpublished: they are 
the Madjmu‘ min shi‘y al-Mutanabbi wa-ghawami- 
diki (a short commentary on some verses of the 
poet of Sayf al-Dawla, see Bibl.); a group of five 
short treatises on metre (see Notizie bio-btbliogra- 
fiche, 282-4), the Kitab al-Af‘adl, which was first 
noticed by E. Griffini (see Centenario della nascita di 
M. Amari, Palermo 1910, i, 431 ff.) and of which we 
possess an edition (Haydarab4d 1354), and lastly the 
unpublished Abniyat al-asma? (see Notizie bio- 
bibliografiche, 285-92, where the dibddja, the list of 
chapters and the conclusion are published). 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given by Brockelmann, I, 308, and S I, 540, see U. 
Rizzitano, Notizie biobibliografiche su Ibn al-Qatta‘ 
‘Gl siciano”, in Atti Acc. Naz. det Lincei, 8th 
series, ix (1954), 260-94; idem, Un commento di 
Ibn al-Qatta’ ‘il siciliano” ad alcuni versi di al- 
Mutanabbi, in RSO, xxx (1955), 207-27; idem, Un 
compendio dell’Antologia di poeti arabo-siciliant 
intitolata ad-Durrah al-khatirah min §u‘ard? al- 
Gasirah di Ibn al-Qatta‘ “il siciliano”, in Atti Acc. 
Naz. dei Lincei, Memorie, 8th series, viii (1958), 
335-78. (U. Rizzrrano) 
IBN at-KATTAS, ‘IsA Bs. Sa‘Ip aL-Yaususi, 
Andalusian vizier of humble extraction but of Arab 
origin. Although he was the son of a simple school- 
master, he succeeded in raising himself in the social 
scale thanks to al-Mansir [q.v.], who gave him im- 
portant posts and even entrusted to him the com- 
mand of an army sent to Morocco in 386/997 to bring 
Ziri b. SAtiyya (cf. H. R. Idris, Zirides, 81) to reason. 
Al-Mansir’s successor, his son ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar {q.v.], confirmed his appointment as vizier 
and left the administration of the state to him; he 
even gave his youngest sister in marriage to ‘Isa’s 
son (396/1005). But his rise made him many enemies, 
while he incurred the resentment of ‘Abd al-Rah- 
m4n, the brother, and of al-Dhalfa?, the mother, of 
‘Abd al-Malik, who had complete confidence in him. 
Anticipating a change in the wind, and urged on by 
the nobles jealous of the authority of the Slavs 
(Sakdliba [q.v.]), he hatched a plot to put an end to 
the domination of the ‘Amirids to whom he owed 
so much, and to replace Hisham II by a grandson 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar. 
However, al-Muzaffar, informed from various sources 
of the plot against him, forestalled him and decided 
to have his vizier put to death. When attended by 
his gay companions, he summoned Ibn al-Katta‘ 
and had him murdered by his men in his own 
madjlis. Ibn Hayyan gives a vivid description of 
this shocking act, which happened on 10 Rabi‘ 
I 397/4 December 1006. His goods were confis- 
cated—but it was discovered that he was much 
poorer than had been commonly believed—and the 
vengeance of the hadjib was extended to the family, 
the friends and the subordinates of his victim. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hayyan, apud Ibn Bassim, 
Dhakhira, if{1, 103-7 (see also 100-2); Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, iii, index; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., 
ii, index; F. Bustani, Dd@ivat al-ma‘artf, iii, 459-60. 
(Cu. PEvvat) 
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IBN AL-KATTAN, Asu ’L-KAsim H1pat ALLAH 
B. ABi ‘App ALLAH AL-FapL B. ‘ABD AL-‘AZIz B. 
MUHAMMAD B. AL-HusAYN B. SALI AL-BAGHDADI, 
traditionist, oculist, and especially poet, of 
Baghdad, born in 478 or 479/1086, died 28 Ramadan 
558/30 August 1163. Although he was the author 
of medical works which have not survived, and also 
transmitted fadiths without incurring the reproof 
of critics, Ibn al-Kattan is known chiefly for his 
vigorous satires which, as Goldziher says (Muh. St., 
ii, 60), ‘spared neither the caliph nor anyone else”, 
for his mudjan and for his wit, as well as for his 
dealing with Haysa Baysa [q.v.]. He was one of the 
first to use the metre /fi‘lun/mutafa‘ilun|failun 
(fa‘ilun] characteristic of the du bayt [see ruBA‘'Y], 
with the omission of the final foot, as often used by 
Baha? al-Din Zuhayr [g.v.). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, x, 
207; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 196; Ibn Khallikan, iii, 
116-21; Yafi'i, Mir°dt, iii, 315; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
i, 274, 285-8; Ibn Shakir, Fawét, ii, 293-5; Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisén al-Mizaén, vi, 189; F. al-Bustani, 
Dé@irvat al-maarif, iii, 462-3; ‘A. Dj. al-Tahir, 
al-Shi‘r al-‘arabi ... fi ’l-Sasr al-saldjaki, Baghdad 
1961, index. (Cu. PELvat) 
IBN KAYS a.-RUKAYYAT, ‘Usayp ALLAH 

(not ‘Abd Allah, which was the name of his brother) 
B. Kays B. SHURAYKH, Arab poet of the Umay- 
yad period. He belonged to the Bani ‘Amir b. 
Lu?ayy, one of the lesser clans of the Kuraysh. He 
was born at Mecca, perhaps in the twenties (the 
anecdote A ghani*®, v, 158, 20 which points to 12/633 
is not authentic) and grew up in the Hidjaz. In 
37/657 after the battle of Siffin he moved with some 
of his kinsmen to al-Rakka in the Djazira (Meso- 
potamia); amongst them was ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Abi 
Sa‘d, whose daughter Rukayya is the lady from 
whom together with some of her namesakes the poet 
took his strange surname (see Néldeke, Zur Gramma- 
tik, 29). He remained in Mesopotamia for about 
30 years, making, however, occasional journeys to 
the Hidjaz. In 62/683 two sons of his brother ‘Abd 
Allah and some other kinsmen of his were slain in 
the battle on the Harra, and he mourned their loss 
(poems 40 and 41). Towards the end of the sixties, 
those of the Bana ‘Amir b. Lu’ayy who dwelt in 
Mesopotamia became involved in the contest be- 
tween the Umayyads and the Zubayrids. When 
Harb b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, the brother of Rukayya, 
killed one of the Bani Sulaym, ‘Umayr b. al-Hubab 
al-Sulami (d. 70/690) raided the Bani ‘Amir in the 
Wadi ’l-Ahrar in the neighbourhood of al-Rakka; 
on this occasion Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat was taken 
prisoner, but he was set free thanks to the inter- 
vention of two Sulamis (poem 43). He then moved 
with his kinsmen to Syria; but already in 71/690 
we find him in the ‘Irak on the side of Mus‘ab b. 
al-Zubayr. He took part in the battle of Dayr al- 
Djathalik near Maskin, where Mus‘ab fell (72/691). 
After the battle he fled to Kiifa and found shelter 
in the house of a lady hailing from the Khazradj, 
whom he calls in his poems Kathira. This sojourn 
gave rise to a love-story about Ibn Kays al-Rukay- 
yat and Kathira (1bn al-Washsha’, al-Muwashshd, 
54, 15). After a year he ventured to return to Medina 
and found in ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far b. Abi Talib a 
generous patron. He now sang the praise of the 
Umayyads. ‘Abd Allah b. Dija‘far interceded for 
him with ‘Abd al-Malik, and the caliph pardoned 
him, though he did not grant him his former annuity. 
So Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat went to the court of ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, the governor of Egypt, and 
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composed panegyrics on him. In the dispute between 
the caliph and his brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz he supported 
the latter’s claim to the throne (poems III, 9.16 and 
LXI, 12). The year of the poet’s death is unknown. 
Though a considerable part of the nearly rooo 
verses of Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat which have come 
down to us consists of panegyrics, yet he belongs first 
and foremost to the erotic poets who flourished at 
his time in the Hidjaz. With ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, 
by whom he is otherwise easily surpassed, he has 
some traits in common; his style is lucid and fluent, 
he avoids uncommon words, he prefers the short 
metres, especially khafif and munsarik. His language 
shows occasionally traces of the dialect of the 
Hidjaz, e.g., bi ’l-rai instead of bi ’l-ra?yi in no. 
39, 41. His verses were set to music by the great 
singers of Medina and later by those at the court of 
the ‘Abbasids. Muhammad b. Habib (d. 245/860) 
was probably the first who brought the poet’s verses 
(shi‘r) together, and this collection has come down 
to us in the recension made by Abt Sa‘id al-Sukkari 
(d. 275/888). Another collection or rather selection 
([khtiyar shi‘r SUbayd Allah b. Kays al-Rukayyat) 
was made by Ibn Abj Tahir Tayfir (Fihrist, 143, 3) 
who died in 280/893. The noted genealogist of the 
Kuraysh, al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256/870), considered 
him the best poet produced by the Kuraysh in 
Islam; his Akkbar ‘Ubayd Allah b. Kays al-Rukay- 
yat is apparently the main source of the article on 
the poet in Abu ‘l-Faradi’s Aghani, tiv, 155-67; 
3y, 72-100). Other books with the same title were 
written by Hammad b. Ishak, the grandson of 
Ibrahim al-Mawsili (Fihrist, 243, 2), and, along with 
selected poems, by Ibn al-Marzuban (d. 309/921). 
Bibliography: al Sukkari’s recension of Ibn 
Kays al-Rukayyat’s poems, extant in the Istan- 
bul MS Asir Efendi 746 (of which the two Cairo 
MSS A and B are but copies), was published, 
with some further poems from other sources and 
accompanied by a German translation, notes and 
a valuable introduction, by N. Rhodokanakis (Der 
Diwan des ‘Ubaid-Allah b. Kays al-Rukayyat, 
in SBAk, Wien, cxliv, 1902). It is to be noted that 
the readings of MS C are given in the Additions 
at the end of the book. See also the review by 
Th. Noldeke in WZKM, xvii (1903), 78-92. On the 
edition of the Diwan by Mahmid Yisuf Nadjm 
see Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad in 
Revue de l'Institut des MSS Arabes, Vv, 379-93- 
Further references: Djumahi, Tabakat al-shu‘ara’, 
ed. J. Hell, 137 f.; Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi‘r, 343-5; 
A ghani, Tables; Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, 186 f.; 
Fiick, Arabsya, 28. (J. W. Focx) 
IBN KAYSAN, Asu ’Lt-Hasan MUHAMMAD B. 
AHMAD B. KaysAn AL-Nauwi, Arab grammarian, 
the date and place of whose birth are unknown. He 
was a pupil of Bundar Ibn Lizza and, in particular, 
of al-Mubarrad (d. 285/998) and Tha‘lab (d. 291/904); 
under these teachers he acquired a knowledge of the 
two grammatical traditions of Basra and Kifa. He 
lived in Baghdad and died there in 299/911, according 
to the generally accepted date, in 320/932 according 
to Yakut (Udaba’, xvii, 141). His teaching used to 
attract a great number of listeners, men of wealth or 
high rank; but whether richly dressed or ill-clad, it 
is said that they all received the same welcome from 
him. Among his pupils were Abi Bakr Muhammad 
b. ‘Uthman known as al-Dja‘d (al-Suyiti, Bughya, 
42) and Abu ’l-Husayn Muhammad b. Bahr al-Ruhni 
al-Shaybani (Yakit, op. cét., xviii, 32). 
The historical sources all alike recognize his great 
philological knowledge, but they unanimously 
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attribute to him (or reproach him for) the mingling 
of the grammatical doctrines of Basra and Kifa. He 
counts as a good representative of the so-called 
eclectic school of Baghdad. In fact Ibn Kaysan 
appears to be an author of individuality, with a fine 
and penetrating intellect, who refused to take sides 
(see in particular al-Kifti, Inbah, iii, 58, lines 1-3). 
But, in regard to method, as G. Weil says in the 
Einleitung (78) of his ed. of the K. al-Insaf of Ibn 
al-Anbari (Leiden 1913), he was a Basran. Ibn 
Kaysan betrays himself by the title of his K. al- 
Masai ‘ala madhhab al-nakwiyyin mimma 'khtalafa 
fiht "l-Basriyyiin wa 'l-Kifiyyin (Fthrist, 81): to 
contrast Basrans and Kifans in this way, one has 
to know what a grammatical system is, one has to be 
a Basran; the Kifan Tha‘lab had given simply 
Ikhtilaf al-nahwiyyin as the title of his book which 
was the point of departure of these long grammatical 
controversies. Furthermore, Ibn Kaysan, by the title 
quoted above, is the first author known to have 
given this generic name K#fi to all those who 
accepted the views of the grammarians of Kifa. 

The Fihrist (81) enumerates fifteen works of Ibn 
Kaysan; Yakit (op. cit., xvii, 139) adds the titles of 
four others. None of them has survived. They 
reveal the activities of the nahwi, who dealt with the 
question of secretaries: firstly the K. Ghalat Adab al- 
kGtib, then the K. Masabih al-kuttab. He was also a 
lexicographer: K. Gharib al-hadith, and a Kur?anist: 
K, al-Kir@at, K. Ma‘ani 'l-Kur-dn. Ibn al-Anbari 
(Nuzha, 162, Baghdad, ed. al-Samarra’i) also mentions 
the Sharh al-sab‘ al-tiwal [al-djahiliyyat]; of this 
Sharh, the ms. Berlin 7440 contains the commentary 
on the Mu‘allakat of Imru? al-Kays, Tarafa, Labid, 
‘Amr b. Kulthim and al-Harith b. Hilliza. From 
it M. Schléssinger published the commentary for 
the Mu‘allaka of ‘Amr (ZA, xvi (1902), 15-64) and 
F. L. Bernstein that for Imru? al-Kays (ZA, xxix 
(1914), 1-77). In addition, W. Wright published 
the K. Talkib al-kawafi wa-talkib harakatihd, in 
Opuscula arabica, 47-74 (Leiden 1859), mentioned 
by Hadijdji Khalifa, ii, no. 3557, a treatise on rhyme. 

Remarks, ‘‘Abu ’]-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Kaysan,” says the Fihrist (81), and it 
considers Kaysan to be a name (sm). ‘Abu ’l-Hasan 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Kaysan,” says 
Yakut (op. cit., xvii, 137), and regards Kaysan as 
a surname (lakab), the name being Ibrahim. On the 
other hand Ibn al-Anbari (Nuzha, 162; cf. Yakut, 
tbid.; al-Kifti, Inbah, iii, 57) reports the formal 
statement of Abu ’l-Kasim al-‘Ukbari (d. 456/1064) 
that Kaysan is his father’s surname. The situation is 
thus not clear. At the beginning of the present 
article the form of the name is given according to Ibn 
al-Anbari (Nuzha, 162) and al-Zubaydi (Tabakdat, 
Cairo 1373/1954, 170), as Brockelmann did (1*, 111 
and SI, 170). 

In any case, a careful distinction must be made 
between Ibn Kaysan Abu ’l-Hasan and the other 
Kaysan, also a grammarian, who was taught by 
al-Khalil and was a pupil of Abii ‘Ubayda: namely 
Abi Sulayman Kaysan b. al-Mu‘arraf al-Hudjaymi 
(al-Zubaydi, Tabakat, 195-6; al-Kifti, Inbah, iii, 38; 
Yakit, Udabda?, xvii, 31-4; al-Suyiti, Bughya, 382). 

Bibliography : In addition to the references in 
the text: Brockelmann, S I, 35; for the date of his 
death as 320/932, G. Fliigel, Die grammatischen 

Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862, 98, 210; M. 

Schléssinger, in ZA, xvi (1902), 18. In the Arabic 

sources, information concerning Ibn Kaysan is 

collected together by Yakit, Mu‘djam al-udaba’, 

xvii, 137-41 = Irshad, vi, 280-3, and later with 
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repetitions by Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat, iii, Cairo 1374/ 
1955, 57-60, Safadi, al-Wafi b+ ’l-Wafaydt, ed. 
S. Dedering, ii, Istanbul 1949, 31-2, and Suyiti, 

Bughya, 8. Numerous other references are to be 

found, see Kifti, Indah, 57, n. 2, which are helpful 

in regard to the name and the date of death. 

Consult, however, al-Sirafi, K. Akhbar al-nahwiyyin 

al-basriyyin (ed. F. Krenkow, 1936), 108, lines 6-7. 

‘(H. Fietscx) 

IBN at-KAYSARANI (the nisba refers to 
Kaysariyya, Caesarea in Palestine; see Sam‘Aani, 
Kitab al-Ansab, s.v. al-Kaysari). The following 
persons are known under this name: : 

1. ABu ’L-FapL MUHAMMAD B. TAHIR B. SALI B. 
AHMAD AL-MAKDISI AL-SHAYBANI, a specialist in 
traditions. He was born in Jerusalem in 448/1058, 
studied in Baghdad from 468/1075 onwards, and 
travelled widely in the eastern part of the Islamic 
world in order to collect traditions. Being an inde- 
fatigable walker, he made all his journeys in search 
of traditions on foot, and he refrained from asking for 
alms, accepting only what was offered to him,so 
that he often suffered hardship; he also earned money 
as a professional copyist of collections of traditions. 
He finally settled in Hamadhan where he built a 
house. He went to Jerusalem in order to take the 
tkram on what proved to be his last pilgrimage, 
and he died on the return journey in Baghdad in 
§07/1113. 

Whilst the unequalled extent of his knowledge of 
traditions and his personal integrity are generally 
recognized, his reliability is judged variously by the 
critics. Al-Ansari al-Harawi [q.v.] is reported to have 
spoken well of him as a young man, and he was 
praised by Ibn Manda [q.v.], who related traditions 
from him, and by others. Other critics, however, 
such as Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad b. Nasir al-Salami 
(d. 550-1155; cf. Ibn Radjab, al-Dhayl ‘ala tabakat 
al-Handabila, i, Cairo 1372/1952, 225-9, no. 113; al- 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, iv, Haydarabad 1334, 
81-5, 16th fabaka; Brockelmann, S I, 200, no. 7, is 
to be corrected), denied or at least questioned his 
reliability. This may have been caused, in part, by 
some of the opinions he held; he adopted the Zahiri 
madhhab, “for no particular reason”, which may 
merely have been a rationalization of the tendency, 
common to many traditionists, to take literally the 
traditions from the Prophet (he is also called, 
erroneously, a Hanbali, which is another rationali- 
zation of the same tendency), and he was inclined 
towards extreme Stifism and regarded music, as a 
means to produce mystical ecstasy (sama‘ (q.v.]), as 
permitted; he also wrote a treatise trying to establish 
that it was permitted to look at beardless youths. 

He set his son, Abi Zur‘a Tahir b. Muhammad 
(b. 481/1088, d. 566/1170), to acquire particularly 
“high” isn@ds, and although he was not a scholar 
himself he related these traditions in Baghdad, 
which he used to visit from Hamadhan. 

Abu ’1-Fad1 al-Kaysarani is the author of numerous 
writings, some of them substantial, concerned mostly 
with the technicalities of the transmission of tradi- 
tions; those which have been preserved in manu- 
scripts are listed in Brockelmann (see below), and 
the following have been printed: (1) Kitab al-Ansab 
al-muttafika fi ’l-khatt al-mutamathila fi ’l-nakt wa 
*l-dabt, with a Supplement by Abi Misa Muhammad 
b, Abi Bakr al-Isfahani (d. 581/1185); editio princeps 
by P. de Jong, Homonyma inter nomina relativa, 
Leiden 1865; (2) Kitéb al-Djam‘ bayn ridjal al- 
Sahihayn (also with a longer title), Haydarabad 1323; 


Shurijt al-@Wimma. al-sitta, ed. Muhammad Zahid 
al-Kawthari, Cairo 1357. 

Bibliography: Yakit, iv, 601f. (s.v. al- 
Makdis); Ibn Khallikan, s.v.; al-Dhahabi, Huffag, 
iv, 37-41, 15th fabaka; al-Makrizi, Kitdb al-Mu- 
kaffa, printed in the preface of de Jong, and at 
the end of the edition of the Kitab al-djam* (by far 
the most detailed biography, with quotations from 
Abu ’1-Fadl’s poems); Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, 
Lisan al-Mizan, s.v.; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iv, 
18; Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-maf{bié‘at, i, 221 f.; Brockel- 
mann, I, 436; S I, 603. 

2. ABU ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. Nasr B. 
SAGHIR B. DAGHIR B. MUHAMMAD B. KHALID, SHARAF 
AL-DIn, the prominent poet of Syria in the 
time of Nir al-Din Zangi and rival of Ibn Munir 
al-Tarabulusi al-Raffa?, He was born in ‘Akka in 
478/1085, was superintendent of the mechanical 
clocks in Damascus for some time, then lived in 
Aleppo, and died in Damascus, where he had been 
invited by the amir Mudjir al-Din (Zambaur, 30), 
ten days after his arrival in 548/1154. His studies 
included traditions; he was one of the teachers of 
Ibn ‘Asakir [q.v.], and al-Sam‘ani (q.v.] mentions 
meeting him (Kitab al-Ansab, s.v. al-Kaysari); he 
was also knowledgeable in astronomy, geometry and 
arithmetic. Much of his poetry consisted of panegyrics 
of princes and important people. Ibn Khallikan saw 
the autograph of his diwan in Aleppo, and he quotes 
some lines from his poetry; more extensive quotations 
are given by Yakit, and several of his Rasidas are 
quoted by Abii Shama [q.v.] in the Kitab al-Rawda- 
tayn. Only one copy (badly preserved) of his diwan 
seems to have survived (Cairo’, iii, 111). 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, s.v.; Ydakit, 
Irshad, vii, 112-21; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iv, 
150; Brockelmann, S I, 455. (J. ScHacut) 
IBN KAYYIM a.t-DJAWZIYYA, SHams aL-Din 

Ast Bakr MuyammMap B. ABi Bakr AL-ZaR‘4, 
Hanbali theologian and jurisconsult, born 
at Damascus on 7 Safar 691/29 January 1292 and 
died there in 751/1350. He was of humble origin, his 
father being the superintendent (kayyim) of the 
Dijawziyya madrasa, which served as a court of law 
for the Hanbali kadi ’l-kudat of Damascus. 

Ibn al-Kayyim’s education was particularly wide 
and sound. There are mentioned, among his main 
teachers, the kadi Sulayman b. Hamza (d. 711/1311) 
and the shaykhk Aba Bakr (d. 718/1318), son of the 
traditionist Ibn ‘Abd al-Da?im, but in particular he 
was, from 713/1313, the most famous pupil of Ahmad 
Ibn Taymiyya, all of whose ideas he can be said to 
have absorbed and whose work he helped to popu- 
larize, while retaining his own personality. Well- 
versed, like his master, in all the main disciplines of 
the time—Kur’anic exegesis, hadith, ustil al-fikh and 
furti‘—and like him an adversary of the monist 
school (tttthadiyya) which had arisen from the 
teaching of Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), Ibn al- 
Kayyim was, unlike his master, much more strongly 
influenced by Sifism. 

He was interested particularly in the Mandztl of 
al-Ans&ri (d. 481/1089), who enjoyed great prestige 
under the Mamliks. Much less of a polemicist than 
his master and much more a preacher (wa‘iz), Ibn 
al-Kayyim finally left behind him the justified 
reputation of a writer of great talent, whose elo- 
quence contrasts with the incisive dryness of the 
succinct prose of his famous master. 

In 726/1326, Ibn al-Kayyim was imprisoned in 
the citadel at Damascus, at the same time as Ibn 


(3) Tadhkirat al-mawdiat, Cairo 1323, 1327; (4) | Taymiyya, and was not released until 728/1328, 
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after the latter’s death. In 731/1331-2, he made the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca; it is said that the Syrian 
caravan, which left Damascus under the leadership 
of the amir ‘Izz al-Din Aybak, contained a consider- 
able number of jurisconsults and traditionists (Ibn 
Kathir, Biddya, xiv, 154). 

Ibn al-Kayyim’s career was modest, and was 
hampered by the opposition which the neo-Hanba- 
lism of Ibn Taymiyya encountered in the govern- 
mental circles of the Mamlik state. On 2 Radiab 
736/15 February 1336, he delivered for the first time 
the khutba in the mosque which Nadjm al-Din b. 
Khalikhan had recently founded in the gardens of 
the Ghita outside Bab Sharki and Bab Tima 
(Bida@ya, xiv, 174). On 6 Safar 743/11 July 1342, he 
gave his inaugural lecture at the Sadriyya madrasa, 
where he was to teach until his death (tbid., xiv, 202). 

On two occasions he was in disagreement with 
Taki al-Din al-Subki (d. 777/1378), the Shafi" chief 
kadi of Damascus, on points of fikh, without however 
becoming involved in serious quarrels. 

In Muharram 746/4 May-2 June 1345, he bad a 
disagreement with al-Subki on the question of 
whether a race or a contest of shooting (musdbaka), 
in which each of the two competitors puts down his 
stake, is permitted without the participation of a 
third competitor (known as muhallil) who himself 
takes part without contributing a stake and thus 
makes lawful an operation which otherwise might 
be regarded as constituting a game of chance (kimdr); 
expressing the ideas of Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn al- 
Kayyim maintained that the presence of this 
muhallil was not necessary (Biddya, xiv, 216). 
However, when summoned by the Shafii kadt 
‘l-kudat, he had to submit to the opinion of the 
majority. 

A little later, in 750/1349, he was again in dis- 
agreement with al-Subki, for having given some 
fatwads on the problem of repldiation (fala) in 
conformity with the doctrine of Ibn Taymiyya 
(Bidaya, xiv, 235); the Bedouin amir Sayf al-Din b. 
Fadl reconciled him with his adversary. 

Ibn al-Kayyim died at Damascus on 23 Radjab 
751/26 September 1350; he was buried beside his 
mother in the cemetery of Bab Saghir. His son 
Djamal al-Din ‘Abd Allah (d. 756/1355) succeeded 
him in his teaching at the Sadriyya. 

Ibn al-Kayyim’s doctrinal and literary output was 
considerable. A list of his works is given in the 
Dhayil of Ibn Radijab (ii, 449-50). For his Fawaid, 
and its place in the history of rhetoric, see BAYAN, 
at 1116b. The Madaridj al-salikin (Cairo 1333/1916, 
3 vols.), which consist of a commentary on the 
Manazl al-s@irin of al-Ansari, can be considered 
as the masterpiece of Hanbali mystic literature. 
The I‘lam al-muwakki‘in (Cairo 1325/1915, 3 vols.), 
or guide for the perfect mufti, is a treatise on 
juridical methodology (us#l al-fikk) following the 
ideas of Ibn Taymiyya in this field. In politics, 
the K. al-Turuk al-hukmiyya (Cairo 1317/1900 
and reprinted since that date) is based on the 
ideas set out by Ibn Taymiyya in his Hisba and his 
K. al-Siyadsa al-shar‘iyya. Finally, in the field of 
usul al-din, there should be mentioned the Kasida 
niiniyya, an important “profession of faith’ in verse 
directed mainly against the Ittihadiyya, and also a 
polemical treatise against the Djahmiyya, the K. al- 
Sawatk al-mursala (Cairo 1348/1930). 

Several Muslim scholars of the Mamlik period 
were among Ibn Kayyim’s pupils or were in varying 
degrees influenced by him: among them were the 
Shafi‘i traditionist and historian Ibn Kathir (d. 774/ 


1373; cf. Biddya, xiv, 234-5), Zayn -al-Din Ibn 
Radiab (d. 795/1397), the last great representative 
of mediaeval Hanbalism, and Ibn Hadjar al- 
“Askalani (d. 852/1449). Indeed he is still today an 
author very highly esteemed not only among the 
Wahhiabiyya, but also among the Salafiyya and in 
many circles of North African Islam. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given above, see also: Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, Cairo 

ed., ii, 447-53; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, vi, 168-70; 

Brockelmann, II, 127-9; SII, 126-8; H. Laoust, 
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(H. Laousrt) 

IBN KHAFADJA, Ast IsnAk IBRAHIM B. ABI 
*L-FaTH AL-KHaAFApji, famous Andalusian poet, 
born in 450/1058 at Alcira (Djazirat Shukr), in the 
present province of Valencia, whence his nisbas of 
al-Djaziri and al-Shukri. 

Born into a wealthy family which owned property 
in the district, he did not seek favours nor respond 
to those who invited him to join their entourage, 
although he followed the custom of the time in 
singing the praises of important men, such as the 
Almoravid prince Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. Tashfin, on 
the occasion of “id al-fitr in the year 510/1117. 
Nevertheless he was far from being a court poet and 
preferred to live in his provincial retreat and to 
write of the exuberance of nature there, which he 
wholeheartedly appreciated. In his youth he knew 
the pleasures of love and enjoyed an uncomplicated 
life. He died at the age of over eighty in 533/1139. 

Ibn Khafadia, who appears in his poetry as a 
sensual man who enjoyed life, writes on all subjects, 
but it is especially when he writes of nature—his 
great source of inspiration—that he is at his best; 
it is moreover as a poet of nature that he is best 
known. His inspired and passionate descriptions of 
rivers, ponds, gardens, trees, fruits and flowers 
earned him the nickname of al-Djannan (the gar- 
dener). 

Ibn Khafadja’s poetry, which received well- 
deserved fame in his lifetime, was collected in a 
diwan (his rawiya was Abi Zakariyya? Yahya b. 
Muhammad al-Arkushi; cf. Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 
316 and n.), one of the very few surviving complete 
diwans of Andalusian poets, and it is significant 
that at least a dozen manuscripts of it are in existence. 
The most important Andalusian anthologists, Ibn 
Khakan, Ibn Bassam, al-Hidjari, Ibn Dihya and 
Ibn Sa‘id, gave him an important place in their 
works, and one of the most sensitive critics, al- 
Shakundi, included in his brief Risdla fi fadl al- 
Andalus no less than eight extracts from his poetry. 
But perhaps nobody admired Ibn Khafadja more 
than al-Makkari, who quotes him constantly and 
refers to him as the ‘“‘al-Sanawbari of al-Andalus’’ 
(Analectes, ii, 328). He was greatly admired in the 
East, and from the time of Ibn Khallikan, who 
devoted a notice to him, he appears in Eastern 
anthologies. The school textbooks of the Arab world 
contain a selection of his poems and recognize him 
as one of the best poets of al-Andalus. 

Ibn Khafadja wrote also rhymed prose; there 
exist some of his [khwaniyyat, one of which, addressed 
to Ibn Khakan, was inserted by the latter into his 
Kala@%id, and some rasa@il in which he laments the 
loss of a friend (a theme also found in his poems 
but there treated sincerely), always with only 
superficial emotion, as when he expresses, in terms 
which may be called romantic, his emotion in the 
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presence of ruins, or when he recalls with nostalgia 
and melancholy the days of his youth with the 
well-known theme of repentance. 

Ibn Khafadja drew much of his inspiration from 
Eastern poets such as al-Sharif al-Radi, ‘Abd al- 
Muhsin al-Siri or Mihyar al-Daylami, and probably 
also from al-Buhturi and al-Sanawbari, although 
in the case of the last two he does not admit it 
(cf. H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 36). He in his turn 
influenced a series of Andalusian poets, beginning 
with his nephew Ibn al-Zakkak, with whom, together 
with another poet, Ibn ‘Aisha, he is said to have 
competed, upon an occasion described by al- 
Makkari (Analectes, ii, 424). He has been described 
as the creator of a ‘School of Levante’’, Garcia 
Gémez states that the khafadji style continued until 
the end of the kingdom of Granada. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in 
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Analectes, index; Ibn Dihya, Mufrib, Cairo ed. 

1954, 111-7; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ii, 367-71; R. 

Nykl, Hispano-Arabic poetry, 227-31; H. Pérés, 
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IBN KHAFIF, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
AL-SHiRAZi, also called al-Shaykh al-Kabir or al- 
Shaykh al-Shirazi, famous mystic of Shiraz, died 
371/982 in his native town, it is said at a very great 
age (Yakut, s.v. Shiraz). His works (26 titles 
preserved in the Shadd al-Izdr, 42-3) are lost, with 
the exception of some sentences transmitted mainly 
by al-Sulami, Abt Nu‘aym and al-Kushayri, from 
a biography written by his disciple, the Halladji 
“philosopher” Abu ’l-Hasan al-Daylami and later 
Te-written and translated into Persian by Ibn 
Djunayd, the author of the Shadd al-Izar (Sirat-i 
Ibn Khafif, ed. A. Schinimel, with two professions 
of faith). But this work is more reliable for information 
on the life of the master than on his teaching. 

According to al-Hudjwiri (456/1063) however, Ibn 
Khafif was the founder of an independent school of 
mysticism (Kashf, GMS, xvii, 247; cf. Tadhkirat al- 
awliya, ii, 135). He had a lasting influence on the 
Kazerini movement (Vita Kazertini, ed. F. Meyer, 
Istanbul 1943, 17), and he figures in the mystic 
genealogy of the Suhrawardiyya (Depont and 
Coppolani, Confréries religieuses musulmmeanes, 534). 
As a result, the name of Ibn Khafif found a place in 
the genealogical trees of the futuwwa (Golpinarh, in 
Tktisat fakiiltesi mecmuast, xi, 34). Rizbahan Bakli 
(d. 606/1209), who was the author after Ibn Khafif of 
a Kitab al-Ighdna and who reproduces in his Jasmin 
(ed. Corbin, 9) a long extract from the ‘Aff of al- 
Daylami, receives the khirka at the hands of a 
descendant of the Bani Saliba, who were formerly 
protégés of the Daylami dynasty and among whom 
the office of khafifi was handed on from father to son 
(Shadd, 299; Shirdz-ndma, 113; cf. ibid., 117; 
Massignon, Passion, i, 374). Finally, in the time of 
Tbn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200), the ribat founded by Ibn 
Khafif at Shiraz was still flourishing (Shadd, 58). 
Ibn Khafif’s teaching, together with the more or 
less occult influence of Halladjism, thus penetrated 
deeply into the mystic life of Fars until just before 
the Mongol invasion. 

The question arises as to whether the historical 
personality of Ibn Khafif was such as to justify his 
filling such an important role. It is known for 
certain that he was Zahiri in fikh, an Ash‘ari in 
kalam, and an anti-Sdlimi in mystical theology 


(L. Massignon, Essai, 315). More simply, the life and 
the thought of this illustrious Shirazi can be said in 
principle to divide themselves into two successive 
periods. The first is dominated by the practical 
problems of the mystic life (Mu‘dmalat) which 
preoccupied greatly the ascetics of Fars, who often 
showed definite tendencies to Zahirism and parti- 
cularly to nascent Maldmatiyya or futuwwa (exam- 
ples are Abi ‘Amr al-Istakhri, Ali b. Sahl, Bundar 
b. al-Husayn; al-Sulami, Tabakat, ed. Shariba, 467, 
Abu ’l-Hasan al-Muzayyin, and especially Abi 
Djafar al-Hadhdha?, who enjoyed great prestige 
among them: Skadd, 96). The second period, which 
came under the Djunaydi influence of the Baghdad 
school, is more speculative; it was during this period 
that the master finally settled in Shiraz, that his 
written work appeared and that he played a political 
role at the court of the Daylami ‘Adud al-Dawla 
(who was ruler of Shiraz from 338/949), when his 
eminent position may have enabled him to offer 
protection to the Halladjis who were returning to 
their native country from ‘Irak, where they had 
been persecuted. It seems preferable to suppose his 
thought to have developed in harmony with these 
two broad phases of his life, leading him towards 
increasingly intellectualist theses (Djunaydi and 
semi-Halladji), than to attribute to him an eclecticism 
as vague as it was persistent. There are various 
indications to corroborate this hypothesis: Ibn 
Khafif used in turn two initiatory isndds, the one 
purely Shirazi with the names of Dja‘far al-Hadhdha? 
(Siva, 149, 178, 202) and of Aba ‘Amr al-Istakhri 
(Siva, 33, 35, 87, 152), the other artificially linked to 
al-Djunayd (L. Massignon, Essai, 129, rejected by 
the Kazerinis, op. ctt., 25); Ibn Khafif retracted at 
the reading of a dissertation of al-Djunayd (‘Aff, ed. 
Vadet, 3), he hesitated between the school of al- 
Djunayd and the teaching of his first Baghdadi 
master Ruwaym, a Zahiri mystic of Malamatiyya 
tendencies who had close links with Abia ‘Amr al- 
Istakhri but. was on rather bad terms with al- 
Djunayd (I. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, 179; al- 
Sulami, op. cit., 462; al-SAfifi, Malamatiyya, 60; 
Tarikh Baghdad, viii, 431; cf. Shirdz-ndma, 95-6). 

The mystic theology of Ibn Khafif, worked out 
from actual experience but rapidly codified at a later 
stage in a circle of theoreticians, reconciles after a 
fashion the two basic aspects of his life. It seems to 
have been governed by the following propositions: 
(1) The necessity of poverty (fakr) and the pre- 
eminence of this poverty over wealth (‘‘poverty”’ is 
an imitation of the Prophet, it is also ‘“‘to rid oneself 
of one’s attributes’, Tadhkirat al-awliya?, 131; hence 
it is like a negative realization of tawhid, “unification 
of the Divine names and attributes with verification 
in the heart’, Abi Nu‘aym, x, 386). (2) The ‘‘poor 
man”’ is not ipso facto a suéfi, any more than the suf 
is himself a wali. (3) The impression of the “moment” 
(ghalaba) is not enough to constitute ecstasy (wadjd), 
just as the latter is an insufficient basis for sanctity 
(wil@ya). (4) Sanctity is much more a condition, and 
one not clearly defined, than a transitory and 
unstable ‘‘state’’ (kal). Certainly, in the eyes of Ibn 
Khafif the “station” is preferable to the “‘state’’, in 
the same way that “‘sobriety’’ is of more worth than 
“drunkenness’’. It is difficult to say whether Ibn 
Khafif gave anywhere in his works a valid definition 
of this “sanctity’’ which he considered to be the 
true end of ‘poverty’. It has been defined for him 
by his Halladji disciples or pseudo-disciples on the 
basis of their conceptions of ‘ishk and mahabba. Ibn 
Khafif contented himself with an incomplete 
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synthesis. This fact helps to explain both the 
universal fame of the master of Shiraz and the almost 
total disappearance of his work. 

The basic text remains the edition of the Sirat-i 
Ibn Khafif by Dr A. Schimmel (Ankara 1955, with 
introd. and bibl.). This text, however, unfortunately 
does not supersede the notices by the two historians 
of Shiraz; Abu ’I-‘Abbas Zarkaib (d. 734/1333; 
Shiraz-nama, ed. Bahman Karimi) and Ibn Djunayd 
al-Shirazi. (d. 791/1388, Shadd al-Izaér). For Ibn 
Khafif’s ‘‘hallidjism’’ there may be consulted 
L. Massignon, Akhbar al-Halladj, Paris 1957, 38 and 
81, also Vie et auvres de Riuzbthan Bakit, in Studia 
Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen . . ., Paris 1953. 

The life and doctrine of Ibn Khafif are part of a 
group of wider questions which have not yet been 
sufficiently answered. These are: (1) The opposition 
between the Djunaydism of Baghdad and the 
practical mysticism of Persia and Khurdsan in the 
3rd/9th century (the memory of Abi Yazid al- 
Bistami, Malamatiyya, the insistence on “poverty” 
and “sincerity”, futuwwa; for a summary of their 
doctrine, see Abii Nu‘aym, x, 387). (2) This opposition 
was not unconnected with the growing Ash‘arism 
and Zahirism: at the time of Ibn Khafif these were 
the two militant and opposing wings of Shafi‘ism, 
particularly that of ‘Irak, with which the school of 
al-Djunayd finally became integrated. (3) It is only 
when these first two questions have been answered 
that Ibn Khafif’s rather ambiguous attitude to 
Halladjism will be better understood, and with it 
perhaps the internal evolution of this doctrine, at 
least in Fars. 

Bibliography: in the text. (J.C. VapET) 

IBN KHAFIF [see MUHAMMAD B. KHAFIF]. 

IBN KHAKAN, name of several secretaries and 
viziers of the ‘Abbasid period. 

(1) YaHyA B. KHAKAN, secretary of Khurasani 
origin, was in the service of al-Hasan b. Sahl [g.v.] 
under the caliphate of al-Ma’miin and became, under 
al-Mutawakkil, secretary to the office for land-taxes, 
and then director of the mazdlim-court, when his 
son ‘Ubayd Allah became vizier. 

(2) SUBAyp ALLAH B, YAHYA was the first member 
of the family to become a vizier. Patronized by the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil, who had appointed him as his 
private secretary, he succeeded in about 236/851 in 
gaining appointment to the office of vizier, which 
had for some years remained vacant, and in obtaining 
important powers, notably those permitting nim to 
nominate the main government officials and thus to 
eliminate any possible rivals. He was tutor to one 
of the princes; at the end of al-Mutawakkil’s reign he 
exercised a considerable influence and seems to have 
encouraged the caliph in his anti-‘Alid policy. Having 
withdrawn from political life after the assassination 
of al-Mutawakkil, he was exiled to Barka in 248/862, 
and did not return to Baghdad until 253/867. The 
accession of the caliph al-Mu‘tamid led to his being 
appointed once again to the office of vizier, which 
he occupied from 256/870 until his death in 263/877. 

(3) Muwammap B. SUBayp ALLAH, Abi ‘Ali, 
known as al-Khakani, became vizier in the reign of 
al-Muktadir in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 299/July 912 and 
temained in office until Muharram 301/August 913. 
He succeeded Ibn al-Furdt, whose officials he 
dismissed, and attempted to replenish the treasury 
by imposing severe fines on these discredited officials. 
He also took measures against the Shi‘i elements in 
the population of Baghdad and attempted to satisfy 
the.claims of the Hanbalis, but his administration did 
not please the caliph’s entourage. After his dismissal, 
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he was imprisoned once by ‘Ali b. ‘Isd and a second 
time by Ibn al-Furat, who had returned to power 
n 304/917; he died in 312/924-5. 

(4) ‘Asp ALLAH B. MuHAmMMaD, Abu ’1-Kasim, 
son of the above, had been secretary during his 
father’s vizierate and succeeded Ibn al-Furat in 
Rabi‘ I 312/June 924, but encountered serious 
internal difficulties with which he was incapable of 
dealing, so that he was dismissed in Ramadan 313/ 
November 925 on the insistence of the amir Muwnis; 
after having been imprisoned and paying a fine, he 
died in 314/926-7. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vixirai, index; G. 
Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba, index; Aba Ya‘la, Tabakat 
al-Hanabila, i, 204. (D. SouRDEL) 
IBN KHALAWAYH, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH AL- 

Husayn 8. AHMAD (but MuHAMMAD in Shirawayh’s 
History of Hamadhan, see Kifti, Inbah, i, 325, 12) 
B. HAMDAN AL-HAMADHANI, famous Arabic 
grammarian and adib. He was born in Hamadhan 
{g.v.]. The exact year of his birth is not known but 
it must have been in the ninth decade of the 3rd 
century A.H., since he went in 314/926, while still 
young, to study in Baghdad, where he found eminent 
teachers. Among his teachers of the Kur?4n was the 
head of the Kur’an readers of Baghdad, Ibn Mudjahid 
(d. 324/936) and he studied grammar and lexico- 
graphy not only with the representatives of the 
Kifan school Ibn al-AnbAri [g.v.] and Aba ‘Umar 
al-Zahid al-Mutarriz Ghulam Tha‘lab (d. 345/956), 
but also with the famous Basran Ibn Durayd [g.v.] 
and the latter’s pupil al-Sirafi [g.v.], and also with 
Niftawayh, who was already a representative of the 
mixed school (khalata ’l-madhhabayn, Fihrist, 81, 
bottom; in Brockelmann, S$ I, 184 listed under the 
Kifans; d. 323/935). Consequently he was himself 
an eclectic. There is named as one of his teachers 
of hadith Muhammad b. Makhlad al-‘Attar (Ta°>vikh 
Baghdad, iii, 310 f.; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 
11th fab., no. 40, where Ahmad is incorrectly given 
instead of Makhlad; d. 331/942-3). Subki lists him 
among the Shafi‘is (Tabakat, ii, 212 f.); according 
to Ibn Hadjar, however, he was an Imami, who 
pretended to be a Sunni only in the presence of Sayf 
al-Dawla (Lisén al-Mizdn, Haydarabad 1330, ii, 
267; cf. also Krenkow in a postscript to Ibn Khila- 
wayh, I‘rab thalathin stira, 246). From Baghdad he 
went to Syria, and in Aleppo was admitted to the 
court of the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla [¢.v.], who 
appointed him tutor to one of his sons. After Sayf 
al-Dawla’s death he remained in the service of the 
Hamdanids. Kifti (Inbah, i, 326, lines 5 ff.) records 
from the Kitab al-Utrudjdja by Muslim b. Muhammad 
al-Lahdji that Ibn Khalawayh visited the Yemen, 
and Ibn al-Djazari (Tabakat al-kurra?, i, 237, bottom) 
also mentions the precise place, Dhimar. He died in 
370/980-1 in Aleppo. 

Already during his lifetime Ibn Khalawayh was 
famous. His reputation as an expert in all branches 
of “tlm and adab brought to him many pupils from 
far and near. The sources mention explicitly the 
“{raki fakih and man of letters al-Mu‘afa b. Zaka- 
riyya? (d. 390/1000), the reader of the Kur?4n Ibn 
Ghalbiin (a native of Aleppo, d. 389/999) and al- 
Hasan b. Sulayman al-Antaki (d. 399/1008-9) as 
well as the traditionist Ibn ‘Adi, known also as Ibn 
al-Kattan (Brockelmann, I, 167; d. 360/971). He is 
reputed also to have been a poet of ability, Tha‘alibi 
(Yatima, Damascus 1304, i, 76f.) and Yakut (Irshad, 
iv, 6) providing a few brief specimens of his work. 
The disputations which he is reported to have had 
with al-Mutanabbi [q.v.] in the presence of Sayf 
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al-Dawla are said to have led to blows (Ibn Khallikan 
in his biography of al-Mutanabbi). 

Of his works, the fullest lists of whose titles are 
given by Kifti, Yakit and Ibn Khallikan (see also 
Fliigel, Grammat. Schulen, 231), there survive: (1) 
Kitab Laysa. This deals, in numerous but mainly 
short chapters, with subjects of Arabic morphology 
and lexicography. Its name Laysa comes from a 
stereotyped formula which begins almost every 
chapter: laysa fi kalam al-‘arab...illa... The 
British Museum manuscript was published by H. 
Dérenbourg in Hebraica, x (1893-4), 88-105, AJSL, 
xiv (1898), 81-93, xv (1898-9), 32-41, 215-23, XViii 
(1901), 36-51; it contains 111 abwab and breaks off 
in the 111th bab. The text printed by Shinkiti, Cairo 
1327 (76 pp.), following an unspecified manuscript, 
contains the same text with the addition of 77 further 
abwab. According to Suyiti, Muzhir, naw 40 at the 
beginning, the Kitab Laysa consisted of three 
substantial volumes, and Ibn Khallikan refers to it 
as kitab kabir; the existing printed text can therefore 
be only a part of the whole work. Of the fifty or so 
quotations contained in the Muzhir about a third do 
not appear in the Cairo printed edition. (2) Kitab 
I‘vab thalathin Siva min al-Kur’an al-karim (deals 
with isti‘adha, basmala, suras 1 and 86-114), printed 
Cairo 1360/1941. (3) Kitab al-Badi* fi ’l-kir@at, a 
handbook of Kur’an readings, canonical (the ‘‘Seven”’ 
and Ya‘kib al-Hadrami, the ninth of the ‘‘Ten” 
readers) and non-canonical, see A. J. Arberry, 
Ignace Goldziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 
183-90. (4) Mukhtasar shawddhdh al-Kur’an min 
kitab al-Badi‘ li--bn Khalawayh, an extract from 
no, 3, not made by the author himself, and containing 
only the non-canonical readings, ed. G. Bergstrasser, 
Cairo 1934 (Ibn Hdlawaih’s Sammlung nichtkano- 
nischer Koranlesarten = Bibliotheca Islamica 7; with 
foreword by A. Jeffery); on this see A. Jeffery, 
Marginalia to Bergstrasser’s edition of Ibn Halawath, 
Islamica Schlussheft = Abh. KM, xxiii/6, Leipzig 
1938, 130-5. (5) Kitab al-Kir@at, MS Istanbul Murad 
Molla 85, see H. Ritter, in Isl., xvii (1928), 249 (it 
is possible that this is identical with the Hudjdja ft 
kir@at al-w@imma listed from information by P. 
Kraus in Brockelmann, SI, 943, 11 lines from bottom, 
I?, 130, no. 1c). (6) Sharh Makstrat Ibn Durayd, for 
manuscripts see Brockelmann, S I, 172, I?, 113. (7) 
Kitab al-Rth, ed. J. Kratschkovsky, in Islamica, ii 
(1926), 331-43. (8) His recension of the Diwan of 
Abi Firds with introduction and commentary, ed. 
Sami Dahhan, 3 vols., Beirut 1944. On his trans- 
mission of works by other authors, see Brockelmann, 
S$ I, 190. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I*, 130, SI, 190; 
also Kifti, Inbah al-ruwah ‘ala anba? al-nuhah, 
Cairo 1369/1950, i, 324-7 (with further information 
at 324***); Ibn al-Djazari, Ghdyat al-nihaya fi 
tabakat al-kurra’, i= Bibliotheca Islamica 8a, 
Cairo 1933, nos. 1083 and rror (p. 240); Ibn Hadjar, 
Lisén al-Mizdn, Haydarabad 1330, ii, 267; see 
also H. Dérenbourg’s preface to his edition of the 
Kitab Laysa. [From a book by R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, 
Lahn al-amma wa ’l-tatawwur al-lughawi, Cairo 
1967, 184 f. (published after this article was in type) 
it appears that the K. Laysa, in its fragmentary 
form, has now been published again, by A. ‘Abd 
al-Ghafir ‘Attar, Cairo 1957; and furthermore that 
there is in Istanbul a MS (Sehit Ali Pasa 2143), a 
fragment of five djuz? in 171 fols., which is six 
times as long as the section printed and of entirely 
different content.] (A. SPITALER) 
IBN KHALDON, Wati at-Din ‘ABD aL-RAHMAN 


B. MUHAMMAD B, MUHAMMAD B, ABI Bakr MUHAM- 
MAD B. AL-Hasan (732-84/1332-82), one of the 
strongest personalities of Arabo-Muslim culture in 
the period of its decline. He is generally regarded as 
a historian, sociologist and philosopher. Thus his life 
and work have already formed the subject of in- 
numerable studies and given rise to the most varied 
and even the most contradictory interpretations. 

I, Life. Ibn Khaldiin’s life may be divided into 
three parts, the first of which (20 years) was occupied 
by his childhood and education, the second (23 years) 
by the continuation of his studies and by political 
adventures, and the third (31 years) by his life as a 
scholar, teacher and magistrate. The first two 
periods were spent in the Muslim West and the third 
was divided between the Maghrib and Egypt. 

At Tunis. Ibn Khaldin was born in Tunis, on 
1 Ramadan 732/27 May 1332, in an Arab family 
which came originally from the Hadramawt and had 
been settled at Seville since the beginning of the 
Muslim conquest (Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, ed. Lévi- 
Provengal, 430), playing there an important political 
role. The family then left Seville for Ceuta immedi- 
ately before the Reconquista. From there they went 
to Ifrikiya and settled in Tunis during the reign of 
the Hafsid Aba Zakariyya? (625-47/1228-49). Ibn 
Khaldin’s great-grandfather, Abi Bakr Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan, who wrote a treatise on Adab al-katib 
(see E, Lévi-Provengal, in Arabica, ii (1955), 280-8), 
was put in charge of the finances during the reign of 
Abi Ishak (678-81/1279-83). The usurper Ibn Abi 
“Umiara (681-2/1283-4) put an end to his career and 
to his life, having him strangled after confiscating 
his possessions and subjecting him to torture. His 
son, Muhammad, also occupied various official 
positions, both at Bougie and Tunis, and died in 
73711337, after renouncing political life upon the 
fall of Ibn al-Lihyani (711-7/1311-7). The latter’s son, 
the father of our Ibn Khaldin, wisely avoided politics, 
leading the life of a fakth and man of letters (Ta‘rif, 
10-15). 

He was thus able to ensure that his son ‘Abd al- 
Rahman received a very thorough education, The 
latter also attended courses given by the most 
famous teachers of Tunis, to whom he devotes 
Jengthy sections in his autobiography (Ta‘ri/). He 
thus received a classical education, based essentially 
on the study of the Kur?an, of hadith, of the Arabic 
language and of fikk. The Marinid invasion (748-50/ 
1347-9) resulted in the arrival in Tunis, with the 
sultan Abu ’l-Hasan, of a large number of theological 
and literary scholars. This widened the horizons of 
the young Ibn Khaldiin, who was thus enabled, 
particularly under the supervision of al-Abili, to 
learn about the philosophy and the main problems 
of Arabo-Muslim thought. He was however to 
undergo much suffering. The Marinid occupation 
ended in disorder and bloodshed, and in addition the 
terrible Black Death which ravaged the world in the 
middle of the century, coming from the East, 
claimed many victims in the country, among them 
Ibn Khaldiin’s parents. He was at this time 17 years 
of age and was to retain all his life a memory of the 
horror of this event, which is reflected in many 
passages in his Ta‘vif and his Mukaddima. This was 
the first traumatic experience of his life, which was 
later to have an undoubted influence on the direction 
of his thought. In addition, the departure of the 
Marinid scholars left a great intellectual vacuum at 
Tunis, and it seems that at this time the sole aim of 
the young Ibn Khaldiin was to leave Tunis for Fez, 
then the most brilliant capital of the Muslim West. 
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He states (TaYif, 55) that he had a great thirst for 
learning. His elder brother, Muhammad, dissuaded 
him from his project, but not for long. 

At the court of Fez. He was not yet 20 when, 
towards the end of 751/1350, the powerful chamber- 
lain Ibn Tafragin appointed him to the office of 
writer of the ‘aléma (the ruler’s official signature) 
on behalf of the sultan Abi Ishak. He accepted, 
without, it seems (Ta‘vif, 561), the intention of 
remaining long in the post. The invasion of Ifrikiya 
by the amir of Constantine, Abii Yazid (753/1352), 
provided him with the desired opportunity. Under 
cover of the defeat, he parted company with his 
master, took refuge for a time at Ebba, then reached 
Tebessa, then Gafsa, before arriving at Biskra, 
where he spent the winter with his friends the 
Bani Muzni. Thus the second period of his life, 
which was both scholarly and adventurous, began 
with one of those changes of direction which were to 
recur on later occasions and which have been severely 
criticized by the majority of those who have made a 
study of his life and work. But it was in fact probably 
not a bad thing: intuitively, Ibn Khaldin was 
refusing to be engulfed in an Ifrikiya which was then 
in the process of disintegration and whose court 
furthermore was far from providing an example of 
loyalty and good behaviour. 

Meanwhile, the Marinid Abu ’l-Hasan, after an 
unfortunate adventure, had been killed (752/1351), 
leaving the western territories of the Maghrib to his 
sen Abi ‘In4an, who in any case had not waited for 
his death before supplanting him in Fez. Once again 
the Marinid hegemony seemed to be consolidating 
itself. Abii ‘Inadn seized Tlemcen (753/1352) and 
reduced Bougie again to submission. From Biskra, 
Ibn Khaldiin offered him his services. On his journey 
he met the Marinid chamberlain Ibn Abi ‘Amr, 
appointed governor of Bougie, who invited him to 
his new residence, where he lived for some time 
(until the end of the winter of 754/1353-4), before 
being summoned to the court at Fez. He was offi- 
cially part of the sultan’s literary circle (madjlisuh 
al-“ilmi) and soon afterwards also formed part of 
his secretariat (kita@batuh), though without much 
enthusiasm it seems, for such a post ‘‘was not in 
the family tradition’”—that is to say it was beneath 
their dignity. This remark reveals a far-reaching 
ambition in a young man of barely 23 years. Some- 
what disappointed, he therefore continued to occupy 
himself mainly with his studies. ‘I devoted myself’, 
he writes (Ta‘rif, 59), ‘‘to reflection and to study, 
and to sitting at the feet of the great teachers, those 
of the Maghrib as well as those of Spain who were 
residing temporarily in Fez, and I benefited greatly 
from their teaching’’. In brief, his desire for learning 
still took precedence over his political interests. 
Nevertheless, it may be that, taking advantage of 
the sultan’s illness, he took part in a plot aiming to 
liberate the former amir of Bougie, Abii ‘Abd Allah, 
and to re-install him in his former kingdom. He 
himself denies this and refers to intrigues, jealousy 
and malice (Ta‘rif, 67); he was certainly thrown into 
prison however, remaining there for two years 
(758-9/1357-8) until the death of Abi ‘Inan. This 
was followed by disturbances, by clashes between 
the claimants to the throne, and by treachery and 
bloodshed. Ibn Khaldin, now set free, took part in 
all this according to the custom of the time. Changes 
of loyalty were common and he was no exception and 
found himself appointed, in Sha‘ban 760/July 1359, 
to the office of Secretary of the Chancellery (kitabat 
al-sirr wa ’l-tarstl) for the new sultan, Abi Salim. 


In order the better to perform his réle and con- 
solidate his position, he even made the effort of 
becoming court-poet (“‘akhadhiu nafst bi ’l-shiY”’, 
TaYif, 70), and he quotes long extracts from his 
work as a panegyrist. But this was all wasted effort, 
since his fortune declined. Two years later he left the 
chancellery for a judicial post, the masélim. Then 
further disturbances resulted in the accession of a 
new sultan. Ibn Khaldiir changed his allegiance in 
time, and considered that he was unjustly deprived 
of any fruits of the victory. He did not hide his ill- 
humour, made enemies and, after many difficulties, 
he obtained permission to withdraw to Granada 
(autumn 764/1362). 

At the court of Granada. In Ramadan 760/ 
August 1359, a palace revolt had driven Muhammad 
b. al-Ahmar from the throne, so that, in Muharram 
761/December 1359, he had taken refuge in Fez with 
his famous vizier Ibn al-Khatib. There was formed 
at this time, between the latter ard the young Ibn 
Khaldin, a real friendship which, apart from 
inevitable spells of unpleasantness, was to withstand 
the test of time. In Djumada IJ 763/April 1362, 
Muhammad b. al-Ahmar regained his throne and 
Ibn al-Khatib his former rank. The friendship 
established at Fez ensured that Ibn Khaldin, forced 
in his turn to flee to the other side of the Mediter- 
ranean, was received in Granada with the highest 
honours. At the end of 765/1364, he was even sent 
to Seville, charged with a delicate peace mission to 
Pedro the Cruel. This contact with the Christian 
world, then in the midst of a period of change, had 
an important influence on him. On his return, the 
Nasrid amir showered favours on him (Ta‘rif, 85). 
Ibn Khaldin then sent for his wife and children to 
come to Constantine. But Ibn al-Khatib felt some 
resentment at the success of his young friend and 
Ibn Khaldin preferred not to take full advantage 
of his favoured position (spring 766/1365). 

At the court of Bougie. It is true that at this 
time there arose a unique opportunity for him to 
satisfy his ambition. His friend, Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad, with whom he had already been in a 
conspiracy at Fez, had in fact regained his kingdom 
of Bougie, and offered him the office of hadjib 
(chamberlain), which was at that time the most 
important office in the state, and appointed to the 
vizierate his younger brother Yahya [see next 
article]. Ibn Khaldiin held at the same time posts 
as teacher of ftkh and as preacher. But this success 
was short-lived. In the following year, the amir of 
Constantine, Abu ’l-‘Abbas, took the offensive and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on his cousin Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad, who was killed in the battle. Ibn 
Khaldin, refusing suggestions that he should 
continue the struggle in support of one of the younger 
sons of the dead ruler, handed over the town to the 
conqueror (Sha‘ban 767/May 1366) and himself 
entered his service. This was not to be for long, 
however. Ibn Khaldiin saw which way the wind was 
blowing: he resigned in time, and took refuge at 
first with the Dawawida Arabs, then with his friends 
the Bani Muzni at Biskra, whereas his brother 
Yahya was arrested. To the offer by the sultan Abi 
Hammi, in a letter of 17 Radjab 769/8 March 1368 
(Tarif, 102-3) of the office of kadjib at Tlemcen, he 
replied with a courteous refusal, sending him instead 
his brother Yahya, who had in the meantime been 
set free. He explains his motives thus: “I was in fact 
cured of the temptation of office (ghiwayat al-rutab). 
Furthermore I had for too long neglected scholarly 
matters. I therefore ceased to involve myself in the 
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affairs of kings and devoted all my energies to study 
(al-kird@a) and teaching” (Tarif, 103). 

Thus at Biskra he attempted to lead the life of a 
man of letters. He carried on a long correspondence, 
much ornamented by rhetorical flourishes, with his 
friend Ibn al-Khatib (Ta‘rif, 103-30). However he 
could not resist intrigue. He gave his support, 
against Abu ‘l-‘Abbas, to the alliance between the 
Hafsid of Tunis and the ‘Abd al-Wadid Aba 
Hammii of Tlemcen. He next took it upon himself to 
raise support for the Marinid Abi Faris. He was con- 
stantly on the move, attempting to form from the 
small tribal units a force capable of supporting a 
really great power. But on each occasion events 
upset his calculations. The claimants were simply 
too numerous, and this resulted in a new series of 
changes of front which were basically perhaps only 
his unsuccessful attempts to back the winner. But 
in the Muslim West of the 8th/14th century no 
winner existed. Furthermore his friends the Bana 
Muzni were beginning to object to the suspicious 
activities of their guest. Ibn Khaldin tried once 
again to escape the lure of politics. He took refuge 
in the riba of Aba Madyan, “‘preferring’’, he writes, 
“to live in retirement and devote myself exclusively 
to learning, if only I might be left inpeace”’ (Ta‘vif, 
134). He was not left in peace, nor was he of a 
temperament to remain so for long. Thus, after some 
new setbacks in the central Maghrib, he met with 
failure in Fez (774/1372). Welcomed at first, he was 
later arrested, then released, and finally permitted 
to withdraw to Muslim Spain (spring 776/1375), 
where he wished ‘“‘to settle permanently, withdraw 
from the world, and devote my life to learning 
(kasd al-kardr wa ’l-inkibad wa ’l-‘ukuf ‘ala kird?at 
al-“tim)” (Ta‘rif, 226). Yet again he was disappoin- 
ted. He had become a political personality with a 
reputation which could not fail to arouse mistrust. 
He was henceforward condemned to offer his 
services for hire, and to be regarded with mixed 
feelings never entirely free from suspicion, whereas 
apparently his only ambition now was to be left in 
peace to work out the conclusions to be drawn from his 
tumultuous experience and to put his ideas in order. 

At the castle of Ibn Salama. Practically 
ordered to leave the kingdom of Granada, Ibn 
Khaldin returned to the Maghrib and, after some 
difficulties, settled with his family at Tlemcen 
(1 Shawwal 776/5 March 1375). In the meantime his 
friend, the vizier Ibn al- Khatib, whom he had tried 
in vain to save (Ta‘rif, 227)—and this is what had 
earned him the enmity of the amir of Granada— 
had been strangled in prison at Fez. Ibn Khaldan 
may have seen this as a warning; he certainly seems 
after this to have made a firm decision to restrict 
himself to study and teaching. But the sultan of 
Tlemcen was willing to forget the past—Ibn 
Khaldin had after all been in turn for him and 
against him—with the ulterior motive of making 
use of him once again. He entrusted him with a 
mission to the Dawawida. Ibn Khaldin pretended 
to accept, but as soon as he had left Tlemcen, he took 
refuge with the Awlad ‘Arif; they gave him a warm 
welcome and interceded on his behalf with the 
sultan of Tlemcen, who gave permission for his 
family to join him. For the next four years (776-80/ 
1375-9) Ibn Khaldin lived in the castle of Ibn 
Salama, 6 km. south-west of the present-day Frenda, 
in the department of Oran (Ta‘rif, 228). This was a 
decisive turning-point in his life: really enclosed for 
the first time in his ivory tower, he informs us that 
he worked out the Mukaddima “according to that 


original plan (al-nakw al-gharib) for which he received 
inspiration during his retirement’’ (Ta‘rif, 229). 

Again in Tunis. After this, to enable him to 
continue his work, a vast amount of documentation 
became more and more necessary. Ibn Khaldiin was 
at this time 47 years of age. He dreamed of returning 
to Tunis, which he had left at the age of zo—Tunis, 
where “‘my ancestors lived and where there still 
exist their houses, their remains and their tombs’’ 
{Ta‘rif, 230). He wrote for, and obtained, the per- 
mission of Abu ’1-‘Abbas (771-96/1370-94), the 
architect of the Hafsid restoration, with whom he 
had had connexions more than ten years earlier at 
Bougie. And thus, in Sha‘ban 780/November- 
December 1378, “he abandoned his traveller’s staff” 
(Ta‘rif, 231) in his native town. There he followed 
his new career as a teacher and a scholar and com- 
pleted a first redaction of his ‘Jbar, the first copy of 
which, accompanied by a long panegyric (Ta‘vif, 
233-4), he presented to the sultan. But the success of 
his teaching—which some considered subversive— 
and the favours which he received from the ruler, 
earned him many enemies. The formation of a cabal 
against him, the moving spirit in which was the 
famous Ibn ‘Arafa, made him fear the worst. He 
decided to leave the Muslim West, where his awkward 
past followed him wherever he went. He made the 
pretext for this the Pilgrimage. The sultan granted 
him permission for this; there was a boat on the 
point of leaving for Alexandria; and Ibn Khaldin 
embarked on 15 Sha‘ban 784/24 October 1382 
(Tarif, 245). 

In Cairo. On his arrival in the Mamlik capital, 
Ibn Khaldin was truly dazzled. Students flocked to 
his courses at al-Azhar, and soon he was appointed 
teacher of Maliki fzkh at the al-Kamhiyya madrasa. 
Some time afterwards he was also appointed Maliki 
chief kadi (Djumada II 786/July-August 1384). 
There then began for him a period of suffering: his 
family, finally given permission to join him through 
the intervention of the sultan al-Zahir Barkik, was 
shipwrecked off Alexandria. At the same time his 
intransigeance and the intrigues of his enemies, who 
were furious at seeing one of the most important 
offices of the state entrusted to a “‘foreigner’’, caused 
him to be dismissed from his office as kadi (Djumada I 
787/June-July 1385). In 789/1387, he was appointed 
to the newly built al-Zahiriyya madrasa, and then, 
on his return from the Pilgrimage, he was appointed 
teacher of hadith at the madrasa of Sarghatmish. Ibn 
Khaldin preserved in its entirety his inaugural 
course of lectures (Muharram 791/January 1389), 
devoted to the Muwajfa? of Malik (Ta‘rif, 294-310). 
At the same time, he was placed at the head of the 
khankah of Baybars, the most important Sifi 
convent in Egypt. Then, after fourteen years devoted 
exclusively to teaching, he was once again appointed 
to the office of kagi (15 Ramadan 801/21 May 1399). 
He was again dismissed (Muharram 803/August- 
September 1400), and some months later (Rabi‘ II 
803/November-December 1400) he was obliged to 
accompany al-Nasir on his expedition to relieve 
Damascus, which was being threatened by Timir- 
lang, already master of Aleppo. Left in the besieged 
town—and abandoned without warning by al-Nasir, 
who suspected that a plot was being hatched in 
Cairo during his absence—he played a certain part 
in the surrender of the town under a false promise of 
aman, and has provided a detailed account of his 
interviews with the Mongol leader (Ta‘rif, 366-83). 
He may in fact have thought that he saw in Timir- 
lang the man of the century who possessed enough 
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“asabiyya to re-unite the Muslim world and to give 
a new direction to history (Ta‘ri/, 372, 382). Finally, 
after writing for Timirlang a description of the 
Maghrib and having witnessed the horrors of the 
burning and sacking of Damascus, he returned to 
Cairo, having been stripped and robbed by brigands 
on the way. In spite of his compromising attitude 
towards Timirlang (Ta‘rif, 378), he was well received 
at the court. Four times more he was appointed kad? 
and then dismissed. His last, and sixth, appointment 
to this office was in Sha‘bin 808/ January-February 
1406, a few weeks before his death on 26 Ramadan 
808/16 March 1406. 

During his stay in Cairo, Ibn Khaldin did not 
sever relations with the Muslim West. He retained 
his Maghribi dress, a dark burnous. He also attempted 
to encourage the exchange of gifts between the 
sultans of Egypt and those of the Maghrib and to 
produce a climate of co-operation (Ta‘rif, 335-46). 
He sent a copy of his ‘Jbar to the Marinid Aba Faris 
(796-9/1394-6), continued to correspond with his 
friends, and preserved in particular long passages, in 
prose and in verse, from the letters sent to him by 
the famous poet of Granada, Ibn Zamrak (Ta‘rif, 
262-74). 

Ibn Khaldiin’s life has been judged variously, and 
in general rather severely. There is certainly no doubt 
that he behaved in a detached, self-interested, 
haughty, ambitious and equivocal manner. He 
himself does not attempt to hide this, and openly 
describes in his Ta‘rif his successive changes of 
allegiance. He has been accused of fickleness and 
a lack of patriotism. But for such judgements to be 
strictly applicable presupposes the existence of the 
idea of ‘‘allegiance” to a country, which was not the 
case. The very concept scarcely existed and was not 
to appear in Muslim thinking until it was affected by 
contact with Europe. The only treason was apostasy, 
nor was loyalty understood except in the context of 
relations between one man and another, and exam- 
ples of felony were provided daily by those of the 
highest rank. Ibn Khaldin was, moreover, readily 
pardoned by those who wished to use his services— 
he was in turn the enemy and the servant, now of one 
and now of another, in the same way that men were 
treacherously killed, with or without good reason, 
simply as a precaution. The struggles which rent the 
Muslim West in Ibn Khaldiin’s time were merely a 
seties of minor and abortive coups. He should theie- 
fore be judged according to the standards of his own 
time and not according to ours. 

Furthermore, Ibn Khaldin, as he proves in his 
Mukaddima, was an astonishingly clear thinker. It 
is true that his behaviour was dictated by ambition, 
the desire of power, a taste for adventure and even 
a complete ruthlessness in political matters; but it is 
unlikely that this was all. It would be strange if the 
theoretician of Sasabiyya did not envisage a plan, 
perhaps rather vague, for the restoration of Arabo- 
Muslim civilization which he saw—and he states this 
clearly—to be in its death-throes. His adventures 
could thus be seen as only the unfruitful and cal- 
culated search for an ‘asabiyya powerful enough to 
save Islam from ruin. Certain facts support this 
hypothesis, but Ibn Khaldin states nothing ex- 
plicity and his Ta‘vif (on which moreover opinions 
vary) provides no assistance. As has already been 
mentioned, it gives us no insight into the inner 
thought of the author himself and presents only his 
external character. There is thus no way of knowing 
what his real intentions were. 

II. Works. Ibn Khaldan is known primarily for 


his Mukaddima and his ‘Ibar, but he wrote other 
works which have not all survived. 

In about his twentieth year, he attempted, under 
the influence of al-Abili, to make a résumé of the 
theologico-philosophical ‘‘summa”’ of al-R4zi entitled 
Kitéb Muhassal afkar al-mutakaddimin wa ’l-muta?- 
akhkhirin min al-‘ulama@ wa ’l-hukama? wa ’I-muta- 
kallimin (Cairo 1905), an outline which is a con- 
densation of all the Arabo-Muslim cultural tradition 
concerning the problems of dogma and its philosoph- 
ical repercussions. This résumé, entitled Lubdb al- 
Muhassal fi usil al-din (Tetuan 1952: autograph 
manuscript dated 29 Safar 752/28 May 1351, Escorial 
no. 1614), shows a direction of thought which Ibn 
Khaldiin was never to lose completely. 

It should also be remembered that Ibn Khaldin 
had stressed in his Ta‘vif the studious nature of his 
period at Fez and at Granada. During this period, 
that is between 752-65/1351-64, the date at which 
Ibn al-Khatib’s Ihdfa was finished (to which we owe 
the following information), he wrote five works: 
(1) a commentary on the Burda (q.v.) of al-Bisiri; 
(2) an outline of logic; (3) a treatise on arithmetic; 
(4) several résumés of works by Ibn Rushd, though 
unfortunately it is not known which ones; and (5) a 
commentary on a poem by Ibn al-Khatib on the 
ustl al-fikh. All these works are now lost, and indeed 
seem to have been quickly forgotten even during the 
author’s lifetime. Ibn Khaldiin does not even mention 
them in his Ta‘rif, and his Egyptian biographers do 
not appear to have heard of them. 

They seem moreover to have been of a traditional 
theologico-philosophical type, including the arith- 
metic which a fakih had to know. Nothing up to this 
time indicated that Ibn Khaldin would go down to 
posterity as the brilliant founder of the science of 
history and of other disciplines. The flowering of his 
genius took place at the castle of Ibn Salama, as the 
result of the fusion of the traditional disciplines in 
which he had been educated with the rich harvest 
of political experience which, through a bitter series 
of failures and impasses, had made him aware of the 
meaning and deep significance (‘ibar) of history. 
There then began, in the calm of the castle of Ibn 
Salama, the work of analysing the passionate and 
disturbing human adventure, which certainly has its 
grandeurs but of which he had experienced mainly 
the miseries. Ibn Khaldin really changed asa thinker: 
the pedestrian fakih which he might after all have 
been had become a historian of genius, and even the 
founder of a number of disciplines which were to 
become some of the most productive of the modern 
humanities. The first draft of his Introduction 
(Mukaddima)—which contains the essence of his 
thought—to his universal history (Kitab al-‘Ibar), 
as well as large sections of this history itself, were 
written between 776/1375 and 780/1379 during his 
retirement. He later continued without ceasing, 
until the end of his life, to re-write this basic work, 
and especially the Mukaddima. The Ta‘rif, an 
autobiography which stops in Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 807/May 
1405 (ed. al-Tandji, Cairo 1951), and the Shifa? al- 
s@il, a treatise on mysticism written towards the end 
of his life (ed. al-Tandji, Istanbul 1958; and ed. 
I. A. Khalifé, Beirut 1959), are minor works compared 
with his masterpiece, and their main interest is in the 
light they throw on it. It should be mentioned that 
the problem of the authenticity of the Skifa? al-s@1l, 
so important for the history of Ibn Khaldiin’s 
thought, has not yet been definitively solved. 

The Ottoman historian Na‘ima [q.v.] (d. 1128/1716) 
praises Ibn Khaldin in the introduction to his work 
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and gives a summary of his ideas. (The first trans- 
lation into Turkish, of part of the Mukaddima, was 
made by the Shaykh al-Islam Piri-zade Mehmed Ef. 
in 1143/1749 (see IA, s.v. Ibn Haldin, col. 740b); 
the most recent, complete, translation is by 
Zakir Kadiri Ugan, 2 vols., Istanbul 1954.) Yet 
it was in Europe that Ibn Khaldiin was discovered 
and the importance of his Mukaddima realized: by 
d’Herbelot (Bibliothéque Orienlale 1697), by Silvestre 
de Sacy (Chrestomatie arabe, 1806), by von Hammer- 
Purgstall (Ueber den Verfall des Islam ..., 1812) and 
especially by Quatremére, who, in 1858, produced the 
first complete edition of the Mukaddima—another 
edition of it was published in the same year in Cairo 
by Nasr al-Hirini, based on another manuscript 
containing in particular the dedication to the sultan 
Abi Faris of Fez (796-9/1394-7)—and by de Slane, 
who, some years afterwards, produced the first 
French translation of it (Les Prolégoménes, Paris 
1863-8). Since then there has been a continual series 
of editions and studies on it, in both the East and 
the West, a proof of the increasing interest in Ibn 
Khaldin’s thought, and there have recently been so 
many of them that bibliographical works on them 
(by H. Pérés and W. J. Fischel) became necessary. 
The most recent translation, by F. Rosenthal (into 
English, 3 vols. New York-London 1958), has the 
advantage of having been made from the Istanbul 
manuscript (Atif Efendi 1936), which contains a note 
in Ibn Khaldin’s writing stating that it had been 
“scientifically revised’? by the author. There should 
also be mentioned the Portuguese translation by 
Khoury, in 3 vols., S40 Paulo 1958-60; a French 
translation by V. Monteil is being published. 

The ‘Ibar, the Universal History itself, naturally 
aroused less interest. The first to produce an edition 
and translation of extensive passages from the ‘Jbar 
was Noél Desvergers, under the title Histoire de 
Afrique sous la dynastie des Aghlabttes et de la 
Sicile sous la domination musulmane, Paris 1841. 
Another partial translation was published some 
years later by de Slane under the title Histoire des 
Berbéres et des dynasties musulmanes de lV’ Afrique 
Septentrionale (4 vols., Algiers 1852-6), followed by 
an edition of the passages translated (2 vols., Algiers 
1863). Next there appeared the complete Bulak 
edition (7 vols., 1868), and since then there have 
followed also some partial translations. There has 
not yet appeared, however, a truly critical edition of 
either the Mukaddima or the ‘Ibar. The latest 
edition, that of Beirut (1956-9)—from which our 
references are taken—is a commercial one, which is 
however provided with useful indexes. 

The criticism generally made of the ‘Zbar is that 
it did not fulfil the promises made in the Mukaddima. 
This is obvious, but it could not have been otherwise. 
No one man could write alone a universal history 
according to the demands of the Mukaddima. But 
it has more serious shortcomings: Ibn Khaldin at 
times demonstrates a surprising lack of learning, for 
example, concerning the Almohads and_ their 
doctrine: ‘In addition, precise dates are rarely given; 
the chronological details throughout the work are 
too often contradictory, and one is obliged to prefer 
on many occasions those provided in other more 
humble and much more succinct works” (R. Brun- 
schvig, Hafsides, ii, 392). Nevertheless, the Kitab al- 
‘Ibar, through its intelligent arrangement of facts 
and the detail and scope of the account, remains, in 
the opinion of the specialist who has made most use 
of it, an incomparable tool, particularly “for the two 
centuries nearest to our author, the 13th and the 


14th” (R. Brunschvig, op. cit., ii, 393). It should also 
be added that this work, often disappointing on the 
history of the East, is generally valuable especially 
for the Muslim West, and in particular for the 
Berbers. 

But Ibn Khaldin’s main work, of universal value, 
is the Mukaddima. In the author’s intention, and as 
the title indicates, it is an Introduction to the 
historian’s craft. Thus it is presented as an encyclo- 
paedic synthesis of the methodological and cultural 
knowledge necessary to enable the historian to 
produce a truly scientific work. Initially, in fact, Ibn 
Khaldiin was preoccupied with epistemology. Then 
gradually, meditating on the method and the matter 
of history, he was led, in full consciousness of what 
he was doing, to create what he refers to as his ‘“‘new 
science’’ (“tlm mustanbat al-nash?a, 63), which itself 
turned out to contain more or less implicitly the 
starting points of several avenues of research leading 
to the philosophy of history, sociology, economics 
and yet other disciplines. 

In his preface to the Introduction proper (mukad- 
dimat al-Mukaddima, 1-68), Ibn Khaldin begins by 
defining history—which he expands to include the 
study of the whole of the human past, including its 
social, economic and cultural aspects—defining its 
interest, denouncing the lack of curiosity and of 
method in his predecessors, and setting out the 
tules ot good and sound criticism. This criticism is 
based essentially, apart from the examination of 
évidence, on the criterion of conformity with 
reality (kantin al-mutadbaka, 61-2), that is of the 
probability of the facts reported and their conformity 
to the nature of things, which is the same as the 
current of history and of its evolution. Hence the 
necessity of bringing to light the laws which deter- 
mine the direction of this current. The science 
capable of throwing light on this phenomenon 
is, he says, that of ‘wmrdn, ‘‘a science which may be 
described as independent (‘ilm mustakill bi-nafsih), 
which is defined by its object: human civilization 
(al-‘umran al-bashari) and social facts as a whole” (62). 

All that follows, that is the main part of the 
Mukaddima itself, is only the detailed exposition of 
this new and independent science which the author 
had perceived. In it he develops his argument, 
contrary to some opinions, according to a strict plan, 
the broad lines of which he states and clearly explains 
(68) before beginning his exposition. This exposition 
is divided into six long chapters which in turn are 
subdivided into many paragraphs of varying lengths 
and often mathematically arranged. Chapter 1: a 
general treatise on human society. In it Ibn Khaldin 
makes an outline study of the influence of environ- 
ment on human nature, an ethnological and an 
anthropological study. Chapter 2: on the societies of 
rural and, generally speaking, fairly primitive, 
civilization (‘umradn badawi). Chapter 3: on the 
different forms of government, on states and in- 
stitutions. Chapter 4: on the societies of urban 
civilization (‘umran hadarit), that is of the most 
developed and sophisticated forms of civilization. 
Chapter 5: on industries and economic affairs in 
general. Chapter 6: on scholarship, literature and 
cultural matters in general. 

This plan clearly shows that Ibn Khaldin in his 
Mukaddima was inclined to concentrate on social 
phenomena in general. The central point around 
which his observations are built and to which his 
researches are directed is the study of the aetiology 
of decline, that is to say the symptoms and the 
nature of the ills from which civilizations die. Hence 
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the Mukaddima is very closely linked with the poli- 
tical experiences of its author, who had been in fact 
very vividly aware that he was witnessing a tremen- 
dous change in the course of history, which is why he 
thought it necessary to write a summary of the past 
of humanity and to draw lessons (‘ibar) from it. He 
remarks that at certain exceptional moments in 
history the upheavals are such that one has the 
impression of being present ‘“‘at a new creation 
(ka’annahu khalk djadid), at an actual renaissance 
(nash’a mustakdatha), and at [the emergence of] a 
new world (wa ‘alam mukdath). It is so at present 
(li-hddha 'l-‘ahd), Thus the need is felt for someone 
to make a record of the situation of humanity and of 
the world” (53). This ‘‘new world’’, as Ibn Khaldin 
knew (866), was coming to birth in other lands; he 
also realized that the civilization to which he belonged 
was nearing its end. Although unable to avert the 
catastrophe, he was anxious at least to understand 
what was taking place, and therefore felt it necessary 
to analyse the processes of history. 

His main toolin this work of analysisis observation. 
Fairly recently there has been stressed the realistic 
aspect of his thought. Ibn Khaldiin, who has a 
thorough knowledge of the sources on logic and 
makes use of it, particular of induction, greatly 
mistrusts speculative reasoning. He admits that 
reason is a marvellous tool, but only within the 
framework of its natural limits, which are those of the 
investigation and the interpretation of what is real. 
He was much concerned about the problem of know- 
ledge and it led him finally, after a radical criticism, 
to a refutation of philosophy. “In casting doubts on 
the adequacy of universal rationality and of indi- 
vidual reality, Ibn Khaldin at the same time casts 
doubts on the whole structure of speculative phi- 
losophy as it then existed” (N. Nassar, La pensée 
véaliste d’Ibn Khaldin, 66). Having thus calmly 
dismissed Arabo-Muslim philosophy, he chose, in 
order to explore reality and arrive at its meaning, a 
type of empiricism which has no hesitation in “having 
recourse to the categories of rational explanation 
which derive .from philosophy”. In short, Ibn 
Khaldin rejects the traditional speculation of the 
philosophers, which gets bogged down in fruitless 
argument and controversy, only to replace it by 
another type of speculation, the steps of which are 
more certain and the results more fruitful since it is 
directly related to concrete facts. 

This new positive speculation which he suggests 
and of which he provides an example in the Mukad- 
dima is operated through a dialectical process which 
has been referred to in several studies (see in partic- 
ular the recent works of Y. Lacoste and N. Nassar). 
He could not in fact penetrate to the heart of reality, 
describe the struggles and conflicts, the tensions and 
the successive failures of states and civilizations 
produced by their internal dissensions without 
encountering, and calling attention to, the process 


of dialectic, especially since he had encountered logic ‘ 


in his earlier years and since the ideas of contra- 
diction, antithesis, opposition, the complementariness 
of opposites, of ambiguity, of complexity and of 
confusion had long been familiar to the Muslim 
thinking in which he had been educated. They are 
thus often evoked as operative concepts permitting 
understanding and explanation. In surmounting 
the contradictions dialecticaily, and in attempting 
to explain them and hence to resolve them, Ibn 
Khaldin thus arrives at a dynamic conception of 
the dialectic development of the destiny of man, and 
at a system of history which is retrospectively 


intelligible, rational and necessary. His famous 
cyclic schema of historical interpretation, which in 
itself is not particularly original, must be included, 
in order for its true meaning to be seen, in this 
general view. 

The wealth of the ideas provided in the Mukaddima 
has enabled several specialists to find in it the early 
beginnings of a number of disciplines which have 
become independent sciences only very recently. 
There is of course no argument about Ibn Khaldin’s 
quality as a historian. Y. Lacoste writes: “If Thucy- 
dides is the inventor of history, Ibn Khaldin intro- 
duces history as a science’’ (Ibn Khaldoun, 187). But 
he has been regarded also as a philosopher, and it is 
surprising in particular to discover in his Mukaddima 
a very elaborate system of sociology. His ‘“‘new 
science’”’, his ‘tlm al-‘umrdn, the discovery of which 
dazzled even himself, is basically, strictly speaking, 
nothing but a system of sociology,—conceived it is 
true as an auxiliary science to history. He considers 
that the basic causes of historical evolution are in 
fact to besought in the economic and social structures. 
He therefore set himself to analyse them, elaborating 
as he did so a certain number of new operative 
concepts, the most pregnant of which is incontestably 
that of ‘asabtyya [q.v.]. It should be mentioned that 
this concept of ‘asabiyya, and that of ‘uwmran, have 
given rise in modern times to many discussions— 
which cannot be enumerated here—regarding their 
interpretation (see M. Talbi, Ibn Khaldin et le sens de 
Vhistoire, in SI, xxvi (1967), 86-90 and 99-112). He 
was interested particularly in the influence of the 
way of life and of methods of production on the 
evolution of social groups. In a famous sentence, 
he states: ‘‘The differences which are seen between 
the generations (adjyal) in their behaviour are only 
the expression of the differences which separate them 
in their economic way of life’’ (210). This sentence is 
often compared with an equally famous one of 
Marx: “The method of production in the material 
matters of life determines in general the social, 
political and intellectual processes of life’, The 
similarity is indeed striking, and it is not the only 
one between them. Thus Ibn Khaldiin’s thought is 
often interpreted, particularly in recent years, in 
the spirit of dialectical materialism. But, in spite of 
the undoubted similarities, it would be difficult to 
regard Ibn Khaldiin as a forerunner of materialism. 
Moreover the explanation he gives is not exclusively 
a socio-economic one but also psychological. ‘“‘The 
Prolegomena do not contain only a general sociology 
but also a very detailed and subtle social psychology 
which may be divided into political psychology, 
economic psychology, ethical psychology and general 
psychology. The intermingled and closely linked 
elements of this social psychology and this general 
sociology form a whole complex which it is difficult 
to disentangle”’ (N. Nassar, op. cit., 178). 

There have been identified also, in this complex, 
economic doctrines sufficiently detailed to justify a 
study devoted to them, and a philosophy of history 
to which M. Mahdi has devoted an important work. 
It also provides ethnographic, anthropological and 
demographic information of real value. 

Thus the atypical figure of Ibn Khaldiin in Arabo- 
Muslim culture has been unanimously considered, 
since his discovery in Europe, as that of an authentic 
genius, ‘un penseur génial et aberrant” (Brunschvig, 
op. cit., ii, 391), whose Mukaddima represents ‘“‘one 
of the solemn moments of human thought’? (Bou- 
thoul). Certainly a “solitary genius’, he does not 
belong to any definite current of Arabo-Muslim 
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thought, since his works are in fact the product of a 
multitude of agonizing enquiries. His thinking 
represents a radical change, which unfortunately 
remained as unproductive as his political misad- 
ventures. “Just as he had no forerunners among 
Arabic writers, so he had no successors or emulators 
in this idiom until the contemporary period. Although 
he had a certain influence in Egypt on some writers 
of the end of the Middle Ages, it can be stated that, 
in his native Barbary, neither his Mukaddima_ nor 
his personal teaching left any permanent mark. And 
indeed the systematic lack of comprehension and the 
resolute hostility which this nonconformist thinker 
of genius encountered among his own people forms 
one of the most moving dramas, one of the saddest 
and most significant pages in the history of Muslim 
culture” (R. Brunschvig, of. cit., ii, 391). 
Bibliography: Works on Ibn Khaldiin are too 
numerous to listed in full here. Reference should 
be made therefore to H. Pérés, Bibliographie sur la 
vie et Voeuvre d’Ibn Haldan, in Mél. Lévi Della Vida, 
ii, 308-29, and to the most recent bibliography 
compiled by W. J. Fischel and given at the end 
of vol. iii of the tr. of the Mukaddima by F. 
Rosenthal, New York 1958, 27 pp. The following 
works however may be particularly mentioned: 
T. Hussein, Etude analytique et critique de la 
philosophie. sociale d’Ibn Khaldtin, Paris 1917; 
G. Bouthoul, Ibn Khaldoun, sa philosophie sociale, 
Paris 1930; N. Schmidt, Ibn Khaldin, historian, 
sociologist, and philosopher, New York 1930; 
M. A. ‘Indn, Ibn Khaldtn, hayatuh wa-turathuh 
al-fikri, Cairo 1933, new ed. with additions, Cairo 
1965; R. Brunschvig, an excellent summary in 
La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, Paris 1947, 
ii, 385-93; C. Issawi, An Arab philosophy of 
history, London 1950; S. al-Husri, Dirdsat ‘an 
Mukaddimat Ibn Khaldin, Cairo 1953; M. Mahdi, 
Ibn Khaldin’s philosophy of history, London 1957. 
Since the publication of W. J. Fischel’s bibliog- 
raphy, further studies and works have appeared. 
Examples are: E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political 
thought in medieval Islam, Cambridge 1958, chap. 
iv, 84-113; idem, Islam in the modern national 
state, Cambridge 1965, 16-27 and passim (the 
influence of Ibn Khaldiin on contemporary 
modernist Muslim thinkers); H. Simon, [bn 
Khaldtins Wissenschaft der menschlichen Kultur, 
Leipzig 1959; S. M. Batsieva, SotsyaPniye osnovi 
tstoriko-filosofskogo uceniya Ibn Khalduna, in 
Pamyati I. Yu. Krackovskogo, Leningrad 1958; W. 
J. Fischel, Ibn Khaldtin’s use of historial sources, in 
SI, xiv (1961); idem, Ibn Khaldin in Egypt, his 
public functions and his historical research (1382- 
1406), Berkeley 1967; E. Gellner, From Ibn Khaldin 
to Karl Marx, in Political Quarterly, xxxii (1961), 
385-92; al-Fikr (published in Tunis) devoted its 
March 1961 number to Ibn Khaldtn; A. Badawi, 
Mwallafat Ibn Khaldin, Cairo 1962; A. al-Wardi, 
Mantik Ibn Khaldin, Cairo 1962; A‘mal Mahradjan 
Ibn Khaldtin, Cairo 1962; R. Walzer, Aspects of 
Islamic political thought: al-Farabi and Ibn 
Xaldin, in Oriens, xv (1963), 40-60; Jitsuzo 
Tamura gives an economist’s view on Ibn Khaldin, 
in Japanese, in Ajia kazai, September 1963; 
H. A. Wolfson devotes several pages to Ibn 
Khaldin in connexion with attributes and with 
predestination in his Religious philosophy, Harvard 
1961, 177-95; Colloque de Rabat, May 1962, ed. Dar- 
El-Kitab, Casablanca; M. Atallah Berham, La 
pensée économique d’Ibn Khaldin, University 
thesis, Paris 1964; N. Nassar, Le matire d’Ibn 
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Khaldin: al-Abili, in SI, xx (1964), 103-15; idem, 

La pensée réaliste d’Ibn Khaldin, Paris 1967; 

G. H. Bousquet, Les textes soctologiques et écono- 

miques dela Mukaddima (1375-1379), Paris 1965; 

G. Labica, Esquisse d’une sociologie de la religion 

ches Ibn Khaldin, in La Pensée, October 1965, 

no. 123, 3-23; R. Arnaldez, Réflextons sur un 

passage de la Mukaddima d’Ibn Khaldin, in Mél. 

R. Crozet, Poitiers 1966, 1337 ff.; Y. Lacoste, 

Ibn Khaldoun, naissance de Vhistoire, passé du 

tiers-monde, Paris 1966 (a brilliant Marxist inter- 

pretation, to be used with caution: cf. review in 

Times Literary Supplement, 8 August 1968, p. 853); 

E. A. Myers, Ibn Khaldin, fore-runner of “new 

science’, in The Arab World, New York, March 

1966; M. Talbi, Ibn Haldin et le sens de l'histoire, 

in SI, xxvi (1967), 73-148; V. Monteil, in La Rev, 

Hist., April-June 1967; Muh. Mahmoud Rabi‘, The 

political theory of Ibn Khaldin, Leiden 1967; 

J. Bielawski, Aspect sociologique des opinions d@’Ibn 

Haldiin sur “‘les sciences de la langue arabe’, in 

Atti del terzo congresso di studi ar. e isl., Napoli 1967. 

On his influence in Turkey, see Findikoglu Z. 
Fahri, Tirkiye’de Ibn Haldunizm, in Fuad 
K6épriilii armagant, Istanbul 1953, 153-63. 

See further Pearson, Index, 10897-10923; Supp. I, 
2872-2887; Supp. II, 2796-2805. (M. Tazsi) 
IBN KHALDUN, Ast ZakariyydA? YanyA, 

brother of the above, was born in Tunis about 734/ 
1333, died at Tlemcen in Ramadan 780/December 
1378-January 1379. Like his brother and probably 
with him, he devoted himself industriously to study 
in his native town and was intimate with all the 
important scholars of his time in the Hafsid capital. 
To judge from his book (on which see below), he 
seems to have had a special preference for poetry 
and belles lettres. We know very little of his per- 
sonality; the references are scattered in various 
sources, especially ‘Abd al-Rahm4an’s autobiography 
and that portion of the Kitab al-‘Ibar which deals 
with the history of the Berbers. This last book gives 
a detailed account of the murder of Yahyain Tlemcen; 
Yahya himself gives a few details of his career 
in his Bughyat al-ruwwad. 

Yahya’s political life did not begin until 757/1356, 
when he was with his brother (who was soon after- 
wards imprisoned) at the court of Abi Salim, sultan 
of Fez, and the latter sent two Hafsid amirs, his 
prisoners, from Tlemcen back to Bougie. He accom- 
panied these two princes in place of his brother, as 
chamberlain to one of them, the amir Abia ‘Abd 
Allah. As the latter, in spite of a long siege, could 
not regain Bougie, he sent Yahya to Abi Hamma II, 
king of Tlemcen, to ask for his assistance (764/1362). 
Yahya found a kindly reception in Tlemcen and his 
request was granted. After the Mawlid festival, 
which he attended there and commemorated in a 
poem, he went back to his master to bring him to the 
“Abd al-Wadid court on 8 Djumada II 764/26 March 
1363. Both returned to Bougie with an expeditionary 
force sent by Abi Hammi. 

In 767/1365-6, the Hafsid amir of Constantine, 
after taking Bougie, imprisoned Yahya in Bona and 
confiscated his property; he escaped soon afterwards 
and went to Biskra to Ibn Muzni and his brother. It 
was probably at this time that he made the pilgrimage 
to the tomb of ‘Ukba, which he describes in his 
Bughyat al-ruwwad. In 7609/1367 he returned from 
Biskra to Tlemcen at Abi Hammii’s request, arrived 
there in Radjab 769/February 1368, and was ap- 
pointed K4atib al-insh@?. When he learned that 
Tlemcen was threatened by the Marinids, he forgot 
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the kindness shown him by Abi Hammi and left 
him (early 772/1370-1) to enter the service of the 
Marinid sultan, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and afterwards of his 
successor Muhammad al-Sa‘id. It was only after the 
capture of Fas al-Djadid by Sultan Abu ’I-‘Abbas in 
97511373 that Yahy4 returned to Tlemcen, where 
Abii Hamma again welcomed him and gave him his 
former secretarial office. He soon won the king’s 
confidence again but thereby -aroused the jealousy 
of the other court officials, and notably of Abi 
Hammi’s eldest son and probable successor, Abi 
Tashfin (II). The latter, with a few hired assassins, 
fell upon Yahya as he was leaving the palace one 
night in Ramadan 780/1378 and murdered him. 
When Abii Hammii learned that his son had been 
the instigator of the crime, he had not the courage 
to take steps against the murderers. 

Although Yahya’s political career was shorter and 
less brilliant than that of his brother, yet it gave him 
the opportunity to write a historical work of great 
learning, the Bughyat al-ruwwad fi dhikr al-mulik 
min Bani ‘Abd al-Wad. It was much used by 
Brosselard and Bargés in their works on Tlemcen 
and A. Bel published the Arabic text with French 
translation under the title Histoire des Beni ‘Abd al- 
Wad, rots de Tlemcen (2 vols., Algiers 1904-13). His 
history of the kingdom of Tlemcen is particularly 
important for its information on the long and often 
brilliant reign of Abi Hammii II, whose secretary 
and trusted adviser the writer was. In this capacity 
he was no doubt able to consult original political 
documents and he even quotes some in full in his 
book. Although the book neither covers so wide a 
field as that of his brother ‘Abd al-Rahm4n nor 
shows such a lofty point of view or critical spirit, it is 
far superior in literary value. Yahya reveals in it not 
only literary but also poetical skill, his elegant style 
is often elevated and his narrative is adorned with 
quotations from the best ancient Arab writers. He 
not only gives us a picture of the political history 
of the central Maghribi kingdom, but he also 
preserves for us in his work poems by contemporary 
court poets and gives information about scholars of 
his time and about the poetical meetings at the court 
of Tlemcen—information hardly to be found else- 
where and affording a precise survey of the intel- 
lectual life of the ‘Abd al-W4did capital in the 8th/ 
14th century. 

Bibliography: further to works mentioned in 
the text: Bargés, Complément de Vhistoire des Beni 
Zeiyan, Paris 1887, 205-17. (A. BEL) 
IBN KHALLAD, Ast ‘ALI MUHAMMAD AL-Basri, 

a Mu‘tazili theologian. After a slow start, he 
became the most distinguished disciple of Abi 
Hashim (d. 321/933; see AL-DJUBBA7i), first in 
al-‘Askar and then in Baghdad. He is the author of a 
Kitab al-Usil and a Kitab al-Sharh; he was also a 
man of letters and of general culture (adab wa-ma‘- 
rifa). He did not live to an old age, and therefore 
seems to have died before the middle of the 4th/roth 
century. Two of his disciples, who also studied under 
Abi Hashim and in their turn were teachers of the 
kadi “Abd al-Djabbar b. Ahmad [q.v.], were Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Basri and Abia Ishak 
Ibrahim b. ‘Ayyash (mentioned by Ibn al-Murtada, 
see below). It is probable that the Shark al-usal 
al-khamsa of the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar is a revision 
and completion of the (unfinished) Kitab al-Sharh of 
Ibn Khallad. The same work was commented upon 
and supplemented by the Zaydi imam al-Natik bi’l- 
Hakk (d. 424/1033; Brockelmann, S I, 697f.; P. 
Voorhoeve, Handlist, 407). In the official isnad of the 





Mu‘tazili doctrine, Ibn Khallad appears as the 
authority of Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Basri, who is in his 
turn the authority of the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar. The 
recorded details of his doctrine (see M. Horten, 
Die philosophischen Probleme der spekulativen Theo- 
logie im Islam, 1910, index, s.v. Ibn Hallad) confirm 
his doctrinal position between Abii Hashim and 
“Abd al-Djabbar. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 174; al-kadi ‘Abd al- 
Dijabbar b. Ahmad, Sharh al-usil al-khamsa, ed. 
‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, Cairo 1384/1965, introd., 
p. 28, and index; Ibn al-Murtada, Die Klassen der 
Mu‘taziliten, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer, 1961, 105 
(incorrect translation of this passage in M. Horten, 
Die philosophischen Systeme, etc., 1912, 426 f.); 
Brockelmann, S I, 348 (read Leiden, Or. 2949, and 
Landberg, no. 589). Ibn al-Murtada quotes the 
kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, of whose Tabakdat al- 
Mu‘tazila a manuscript has recently become known 
(see introduction, p. xvi). See also M. Schreiner, 
in Actes du VIII Congrés des Orientalistes, I1i(A), 
Leiden 1893, 87 and n. 1; A. S. Tritton, in BSOAS, 
xiv (1952), 612-22 (from an unidentified work, 
possibly the Ziyadat of Yahya b. Husayn to the 
K. al-Ustl of Ibn Khallad). (J. ScHacut) 
IBN KHALLIKAN, Aumap B. MUHAMMAD B. 

IBRAHIM ABU ’L-SABBAS SHAMS AL-DIN AL-BARMAKIi 
AL-IRBILI AL-SHAFI‘I, Arabic biographer, b. 
11 Rabi* II 608/22 September 1211 at Irbil in a 
respectable family that claimed descent from the 
Barmakids. At the age of two, he lost his father, 
who was mudarris in the Muzaffariyya college 
founded by the Begteginid [g.v.] Muzaffar al-Din 
Gékburi (see Ibn Khallikan, no. 558). He began his 
studies under his father’s successor Sharaf al-Din 
al-Irbili (ibid., no. 44); he then continued them from 
626/1229 in Aleppo under Ibn Shaddad (tbid., no. 852) 
and Ibn Ya‘ish (ibid., no. 842). After Ibn Shaddad’s 
death in 632/1234 he went to Ibn al-Salah (ibid., 
no. 422) in Damascus. He also visited Mosul several 
times and became acquainted with the historian 
Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1234) and with Kaméal al-Din 
Ibn Yunus (Subki, Tabakat al-Shafiiyya, v, 158 ff.). 
In 635 or 636 he went to Egypt and was in 646/1249 
at the latest appointed deputy to the kddi ’l-kudat 
of Egypt Badr al-Din Yisuf b. Hasan known as 
Kadi Sindjar who was in office until 659/1261, In 
this year the Mamlik Sultan Baybars appointed 
Ibn Khallikan kadi ’l-kudat of Damascus. In this 
capacity he administered justice in the whole of 
Syria, whilst the judges of the Hanafi, Hanbali, and 
Maliki schools were his deputies. In 664/1266 Bay- 
bars gave orders that the judges of the aforesaid three 
schools should be promoted to the rank of kadé 
*l-kudat, and in 669/1271 Ibn Khallikan lost his post 
altogether. He went back to Cairo and became a 
mudarris in the college al-Fakhriyya. After the death 
of Baybars in 676/1277, Ibn Khallikin was again 
appointed kadi ’l-kudat of Syria and in 677/1278 was 
received in Damascus with great honours. But new 
troubles lay ahead. When Kalawiin ascended the 
throne, the governor of Damascus Sunkur al-Ashkar 
rose in revolt, but was defeated. The troops of 
Kalawiin entered Damascus in Safar 679/June 1280, 
and a general amnesty was announced. Yet Ibn 
Khallikan was arrested and accused of having given 
a fatwa which Sunkur could use as a justification for 
his revolt; but three weeks later he was released and 
re-installed as kadi ’l-kudaét by an immediate order 
of the Sultan. At the beginning of the next year 
(680/1281) Kalawiin visited Damascus; three days 
later Ibn Khallikin was dismissed. He died on 
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26 Radjab 681/30 October 1282 in Damascus. 
Ibn Khallikan was a man of keen intellect, a 
shrewd observer, well versed in all legal matters, 
and just and impartial in his judgement; he was also 
very cultured, sociable, witty, and a lover of the 
pleasures of life. He was very fond of poetry and a 
connoisseur of the Diwan of Mutanabbi. Amongst 
his friends were the Egyptian poets Baha? al-Din 
Zubayr [q.v.] and Ibn Matrih (Wafaydt, no. 821). 
Above all he had a liking for historical studies, so 
much so that he began to collect materials on the 
lives of persons who for some reason or other had 
gained fame. Later on he arranged his notes alpha- 
betically according to the ism of the person con- 
cerned. Thus began his famous biographical dic- 
tionary Wafayat al-a‘yan wa- anba? abna? al-zaman, 
which contains only persons whose year of death the 
author could ascertain. He omitted on purpose (1) the 
Companions of the Prophet, (z) the transmitters 
of the second generation (tabi‘én) with few excep- 
tions, and (3) all caliphs, because information about 
persons belonging to one of these groups was easily 
available in biographical and historical works. He 
began with the arrangement in 654/1256 at Cairo, but 
when in 659/1260 he had come to the article on 
Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak (no. 816) he had to 
stop, owing to his transfer to Damascus; it was only 
after his return to Cairo in 669/1271 that he could 
revise and finish his work in 672/1274. This book, 
intended by its author as a historical compendium, 
is a mine of information, especially in those parts 
where he speaks of contemporaries, whilst in the 
articles on men of earlier times he often quotes 
sources which are either lost or not yet published. 
He himself took pains to improve his book; his auto- 
graph (in the British Museum, Cat. no 1505 and 
Supplement no. 607) is full of emendations and mar- 
ginal notes. This and the popularity of the book ex- 
plain also the differences in the number and serial 
order of the articles in manuscripts and editions. A 
supplement, Fawat al-Wafayat, was written by 
Muhammad Db. Shakir al-Kutubi (d. 764/1363). There 
exist also translations into Persian and Turkish. 
Bibliography: Yafii, Mirdat al-djinan, iv, 
143-7; Subki, Tabakat al-Shafitiyya, v, 14f.; 
Tashképriizade, Miftak al-sa‘dda, i, 208 .; 
Ulughkhani, Zafar al-walth, ed. E. D. Ross, i, 184 
(quoting al-Birzali’s Mu‘djam); Ibn aJ-‘Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab, v, 370f.; see also Quatre- 
meére, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks par Makrizt, 
i/2, 180-9, 271; Brockelmann I, 326-8; S I, 561; 
and de Slane’s introduction to his translation of 
Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary. 
(J. W. Fucr) 
IBN KHAMIS, Aso SAsp ALLAH Mun. B. SUMAR 
B. Muu. B. ‘Umar B. Mun. B. Mun. B. SUMAR B. 
Muu. av-Himyari, at-Hapjri at-Ru‘ayni, AL- 
TitimsANi (and not al-Tinusi as Ibn Kunfudh 
mistakenly says), Arab poet born at Tlemcen in 
650/1252 and assassinated at Granada in 708/1308. 
On his origins, which he traces to the tribe of 
Himyar in the Yemen, there is known only what he 
himself states in his poems; of the early part of the 
58 years of his life we know only that he knew 
poverty and lived in “a room in a funduk with 
sheepskins for bed-covers ”, that he was able to 
give himself freely to pleasures, of which he later 
repented in his poems, and that he received a very 
profound literary education, to judge by his work 
and by his appointment, in 681/1282, to the office of 
personal secretary of the sultan Abi Sa‘id ‘Uthman I 
b. Yaghmurasan (681-703/1282-1303). 
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It is not known how long he occupied this post. In 
688/1299, the traveller al-“Abdari, who was passing 
through Tlemcen and who had a great admiration 
for him, found him in difficult circumstances. Ten 
years later, Tlemcen was invested by the Marinid 
Abu Ya‘kib Yisuf (685-706/1286-1307) and 
the siege lasted a hundred months, until the 
besieger was assassinated. Although the exact date 
and the manner are unknown, it was during this 
siege that Ibn Khamis left his native town, following 
an attempt on his life by those in power who accused 
him of being in favour of a surrender of the city. 
This at least is what he himself insinuates in two of 
his poems. He went to Ceuta, at that time governed 
by Aba Talib ‘Abd Allah b. Muh. b. ‘Ahmad al- 
‘Azafi and his brother Abi Hatim; there he attempted 
to establish himself as a teacher, but his attempt 
failed, his own pupils, instigated by a rival named 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi ’l-Rabi‘, having baffled him 
from the start by hurling at him embarrassing gram- 
matical questions. He went to Algeciras, then to 
Malaga and finally, in 703/1304, to Granada. Every- 
where he earned his living by teaching and by 
writing poems in which he gives himself the ‘‘pleasure 
of praising’ the great. The ruler of Granada at this 
time was Muhammad III, known as al-Makhli‘ 
(7o01-8/1302-9), whose vizier, Ibn al-Hakim Muh. b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ibrahim (660-708/1262-1308), 
was an important personality of the period and by 
way of being a patron. Returning from a long voyage 
in the east, the latter had passed through Tlemcen 
where he had met Ibn Khamis. At Granada his court 
was attended by scholars and men of letters; he 
invited Ibn Khamis to join it, thus assuring him at 
last an easy life, in return of course for laudatory 
poems. In 706/1306, Ibn Khamis returned to Malaga 
on a visit, then went to Almeria where the general 
Ibn Kumiasha, a subordinate of Ibn al-Hakim, 
hastened to welcome him. He loved to travel—‘‘I 
am’’, he said ‘‘like the blood; I put myself in motion 
every spring’’. He never forgot Tlemcen, and dreamed 
of returning there. But, one morning, on the feast of 
the breaking of the fast in the year 708/1309, he was 
surprised in his dwelling at Granada by a riot 
resulting from the coup d’état provoked by Abu 
*1-Djuyish Nasr b. Muhammad, who seized power 
(708-13/1309-14); a certain ‘Ali b. Nasr, called al- 
Abkam (= the dumb), killed him with a lance. The 
treason for the murder was his connexion with Ibn 
al-Hakim, who was killed on the same day. 

The biographers of Ibn Khamis describe him as a 
scholar, philosopher, sage, astrologer, alchemist, 
heresiographer, and littérateur. But there is no 
positive evidence for these attributes and all that 
is certain is that he was a poet. All that have 
survived of any works he may have written are 
poems. They are said to have been collected by 
a certain ké@di Abi ‘Abd Allah Muh. b. Ibrahim 
al-Hadrami, who has not been further identified, in 
a collection entitled al-Durr al-nafis fi shi‘r Ibn 
Khamis, of which nothing more is known. The poems 
of Ibn Khamis are nevertheless accessible, if not 
entirely, at least in large part. They are scattered 
throughout the works of al-‘Abdari, Yahya Ibn 
Khaldin, Ibn al-Kadi and al-Makkari, who repro- 
duces Ibn al-Khatib. Ibn Mansir was able to collect 
of them sixteen kasidas, totalling more than 610 
verses, ten of them each consisting of more than 30 
verses and two reaching 80 verses each. 

We find in them the traditional themes: madh, 
hidja@, fakhr, sometimes preceded by nasib. He 
praises the Bani Zayyan of Tlemcen, the traveller 
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Ibn Rushayd and especially the vizier Ibn al-Hakim, 
who has protected the poet and confounded his 
enemies, and who has power, courage, generosity, 
etc. ... He directs his satire against the Bani 
Yaghmir (sic), who have attempted to have him 
assassinated and who are thus responsible for his 
exile far from his own small country, bruised by 
anarchy, who have “forfeited his loyalty for a cheap 
return” and who are proud, pitiless and vile tyrants. 
He prides himself on his illustrious ancestry: Mudja- 
shi‘, Nahshal, Himyar, Sakdsik, etc. 

Apart from this, his poems are embroidered with 
proper names and unusual words, revealing a depth 
of culture which it is surprising to find in a native 
of 7th/13th century Tlemcen of modest circum- 
stances. His works are composed against a back- 
ground of the stories of Arab, Persian and Greco- 
Roman antiquity: Hermes, Socrates, al-Farabi, al- 
Suhrawardi, Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, ‘Amr b. Hind, 
Nu‘man, Imru? al-Kays and many others form a 
gallery of the famous. In addition, his guiding 
principle as regards form is summarized in a verse: 
“He who does not chew over obscure (ashi) language 
does not taste the savour of the art of good expression 
(balagha)”. This strange precept was not merely a 
theoretical one, and some of his poems are impossible 
to understand without a good dictionary. This is 
probably the reason why he has formerly been classed, 
with Shanfara, Ta?abbata Sharran and Sulayk b. 
‘Amir, among the “‘stallions”’ (fuAdl) of Arabic poetry. 

Bibliography: Yahya Ibn Khaldin, Bughyat 
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IBN at-KHASHSHAB, ABU Munamman ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. AHMAD B. AHMAD B. AHMAD AL-KHASHSHAB 
(afterwards called Ipn aLt-KHASHSHAB) AL-NAHwi 
(this form for his name is given by his contemporary 
Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, x, Haydarabad 1358, 
238); his place of birth is unknown, while the date 
given for his birth, 492/1099, is not certain (see the 
criticism of Ibn Khallikan, ii, 289). He lived in 
Baghdad and died there on 3 Ramadan 567/30 April 
1172, a date generally accepted. 

Ibn al-Khashshab is a complex character. There 
was in him an insatiable intellectual curiosity. Among 
his teachers were al-Djawaliki and Abi Sa‘ada Ibn 
al-Shadjari, but he went to hear all the teachers of 
repute of his day, and he read incessantly. In short, 
he learnt practically everything that could be learnt 
at that time in Baghdad, He studied the Islamic 
sciences, mention being made of fara?id (division 
of inheritances) and nasab (genealogy). He excelled 
in grammar (nakw), and then in hadith. In addition, 
he had a knowledge of arithmetic, geometry (handasa) 
and logic (mantik), and according to Yakit even 
of falsafa (philosophy). 

He was a teacher, who spoke well and easily; he 
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knew how to crack a joke successfully, and moreover 
he had very beautiful handwriting. Among his pupils 
were Abii Sa‘d al-Sam‘ani and ‘Imad al-Din al- 
Isbahani; the latter composed a dithyrambic pane- 
gytic of him (Kkaridat al-kasr, i, al-Kism al-‘Iraki, 
Damascus 1375/1955, 28, and al-Kifti, Inbdah, ii, 
102). But, apart from such rewarding teaching, his 
great intellectual activity bore very little fruit: four 
radds (refutations), his reaction to what he read or 
to accepted teaching; three sharhs which he did not 
complete, and certain other writings. Something was 
lacking in all this great activity. Al-Kifti (op. cit., 
101) speaks of the dadjar, the black mood, to 
which he was subject. Here we have an indication 
that his nervous equilibrium was unsatisfactory. This 
point may explain the lack of control which revealed 
itself even in his dress and conduct and which 
was the cause of adverse criticism; and he was also 
accused of avarice. 

The radds: Radd of Ibn Babashadh in his Sharh to 
the K. al-Djumal al-kabir of al-Zadjdjadji (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ii, no 4197). Radd of Abi Zakariyya? al- 
Tibrizi in his Tahdhib of the Isiah al-mantik of Ibn 
al-Sikkit (ibid., i, no. 828). Radd of Abi Sa‘ada 
Ibn al-Shadjari, last madjlis of his Amdli, on the 
subject of verses of al-Mutanabbi (ibid., i, no. 1180). 
Only one has been preserved, the Radd of the Maka- 
mat of al-Hariri, in manuscript with varying titles 
(Brockelmann, S I, 494), published under the title 
al-Istidrakat ‘ala Makamat al-Hariri wa-’ntisér Ibn 
Barri (Istanbul 1328) and also following these 
Makdamat (Cairo 1326); see also Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 
no. 1319. On the question of his glosses on the subject 
of the Durrat al-ghawwds of al-Hariri and the reply 
of Ibn Barri, see Ch. C. Torrey, Orient. Studien Th. 
Noldeke gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 212-3. 

The sharhs: Sharh to the K. al-Lumas fi ’l-nahw of 
Ibn Djinni. Sharh to the Mukaddima fi ’l-nahw of 
the vizier Ibn Hubayra. The only one to have sur- 
vived is the Sharh to the K. al-Djumal fi ’l-nahw of 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani, which he called al- 
Murtadjal fi sharh al-Djumal, MSS at Gotha (211) and 
elsewhere (Brockelmann, SI, 504). 

Hadjdji Khalifa (v, no. 11rorg) also refers to his 
al-Lami* fi ’l-nahw and Mawalid ahl al-bayt (vi, 
no. 13360), which does indeed seem to be his work 
and which is relevant to what has been called his 
knowledge of nasab. 

Two works not mentioned in the sources consulted 
have survived in manuscript. MS KG6priilii 1393/5 
(five folios) (MSO, xiv, I9g1I, 193, no. 57) contains 
al-Luma‘ fi ’l-kalam ‘ala lafzat admin al-musta‘mala fi 
‘l-du‘a? wa-hukmihd, a study on the word admin 
(amen). MS Cairo’, iii, 281-2, has preserved al-Kasida 
al-badi‘a al-‘arabiyya al-djami‘a li-shatat al-fadail 
wa ’l-rumiz al-“ilmiyya, dedicated to Abu '1-Barakat 
Ibn al-Anbari (like himself, a pupil of al-Djawaliki); 
it is a versified work on ten subjects relating to the 
Islamic sciences, enumerated in the Catalogue (282) 
referred to, and repeated by Brockelmann (S I, 
494). This Catalogue gives the reference: see ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Maghribi in al-Bayyinat fi ’l-din wa 'l- 
idjtima’ wa ’l-adab wa ’l-ta>vikh, i, 204-17. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 

in the text: Brockelmann, II, 696 and S I, 493-4; 

H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 

Araber und thre Werke, Leipzig, 1900 no. 298. 
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Irshad, iv, 286-8 and Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat, Cairo 

1371/1952, ii, 99-103. For the date of his birth, 
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the other authors mainly repetitions: Abii Ahmad | absolute confidence which Ibn al-Khasib placed in 


al-Yafi, Mir°dat al-djandn, Haydarabad 1338, iii, 

381-2; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhkardt, Cairo 1350, iv, 

220-2; Suyiti, Bughya, 276-7, copied Y4Akit, 

references given above; etc. See references in 

Kifti. Inbah, ii, 99, n. 1. (H. Fveiscn) 

IBN a.t-KHASIB, AnmaD 8. AL-KHASiB and 
AHMAD 8B, SUBAYD ALLAH [see AL-KHASIBI]. 

IBN aL-KHASIB, Asv ‘ALi Aumap B. IsMA‘TL B. 
IBRAHIM B. AL-KHASIB AL-ANBARI, katib and man 
of letters of the 3rd/9th century, called NATTAHA 
and known also, as his grandfather Ibrahim had 
been (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakdat, 92), as al-Khasibi, 
after the ancestor of the family, the governor of Egypt 
al-Khasib b, ‘Abd al-Hamid, who had been praised 
by Abi Nuwas (see E. Wagner, 44 Nuwas, Wies- 
baden 1965, 70 ff. and index). 

Often confused with the viziers Ahmad b. al- 
Khasib and his grandson Ahmad b. ‘Ubayd Allah 
[see AL-KHASiBI], he was in fact only the secretary of 
“Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (d. 300/913); 
according to the Fihrist (Cairo ed., 181), he was 
executed by Muhammad b. Tahir (d. 296/908-9), but 
this may have been the son of ‘Ubayd Allah (d. 301/ 
914); however, no further details are available on 
this person, who has nevertheless a permanent place 
in Arabic epistolography (see ¢.g., A. Z. Safwat, 
Djamharat rasa@il al-‘Arab, iv, 362-4). 

Ibn al-Nadim (Cairo ed., 180) and, after him, 
Yakit (Udaba?, ii, 227-30) attribute particularly to 
Nattaha a voluminous collection of letters, a K. 
al-Tabikh, a K. Tabakat al-kuttab, aK. Sifat al-nafs 
and a collection of private letters; Ibn al-Nadim 
states that the majority of his letters are ikhwaniyyat 
and notes that he had carried on a correspondence 
with Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. He was also well known as a 
poet, and some lines of his have survived. 

Bibliography: in the article; see also Husri, 

Zahr, 113 (correcting bataka to Najfaha). (Ep.) 

IBN at-KHASIB, Ast Bakr at-Hasan B. AL- 
Kuasis, astrologer who lived in the 2nd/8-9th 
century, in the circle of the Barmakids (cf. in Ibn 
al-Kifti the mention of a Kitab al-Manthir dedicated 
to Yahya b. Khalid). He was known in Europe under 
the name of ‘‘Alkasin filius Alkasit’’ (cf. colophon of 
MS Bibliothéque Nationale 7.934 and Derwischt, 
Bibliographie générale de l’astronomie, London 1964), 
or more frequently under that of ‘‘Albubather’’ 
(Scheibel, Astronomische bibliographie, Breslau 1792, 
under year 1492). He was given the flattering 
description of ‘‘Auctor astronomiae perspicuus’’. 
This ‘‘astronomer’’, to judge by the works which have 
survived (cf. Brockelmann), was primarily an 
astrologer. Little is known of his life except that he 
was of Persian origin and lived for a long time at 
Kifa. His learning reflects strongly this origin and 
the special position which astrology had acquired 
among the Persians. Probably of ‘Sabian’? sym- 
pathies, he practised with enthusiasm the art of 
tkhttyarat, masa@il (electiones, tnterrogationes). He 
made use of “‘lots’’ (sahm, pars, cf. al-Birini, Kitab 
al-Tafhim, ed. Djalal Paymani, 440). Going beyond 
the apparently scientific reserve affected by Ptolemy 
in his Tetrabiblion (opus quadripartitum), he enjoyed 
speculating on the compatibility and incompatibility 
of the planets, signs and houses of the Zodiac, and 
“lots”. He also used hayladj/hyleg. He was also bold 
enough to predict the duration of states and dynasties 
(takwil sini ’l-“dlam, an idea of Zurvanite or Indian 
origin). He earned thus the wrath of his biographer 
Ibn al-Kifti, who complains of having been misled 
by the falseness of these prophecies, based on the 


the geographical dominance of the sign of Gemini 
over Egypt. He thus was a man of resource, with an 
ample supply of prescriptions of all kinds, whose 
enormous repertoire probably gained him the goodwill 
of his patrons and later the interested approbation of 
foreign civilizations. The work which earned him the 
most lasting success was the Mughni fi ’l-mawalid, 
De nativitatibus, an extract from a sort of astrological 
encyclopaedia to which he had given the Persian 
name of Kar-i mihtar (‘The Practice of the Prince’’ ?). 
The text of it is preserved in the Arabic collection in 
the Escurial, in Latin translation in the manuscript 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale mentioned above and 
in the two Sessa editions published in Venice in 1492 
and rs5o01. Ibn al-Khasib’s translator was the Jewish 
scholar Plato of Tivoli, whose manuscript was the 
basis for the works of Sessa. Two centuries later, the 
learned librarian of the Elector of Saxony, Johannes 
Milius, drew attention to and wrote a commentary 
on the works of Albubather. The De nativitatibus was 
from then on inseparable from the Centilogium of the 
pseudo-Hermes Trismegistus, with which Sessa 
linked it in a single. volume (Milius, Memorabilia 
bibliothecae ienensis sive Designatio manuscriptorum, 
199). At the end of his career, as at the beginning, 
Albubather’s works formed an integral part of 
Hermetic literature. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the article, see Fihrist, 272; Ibn al- 
Kifti, ed. Khandji, Cairo, 114; Brockelmann, I, 
221, SI, 394. (J.-C. VADET) 
IBN aL-KHATIB, Ast ‘Asp ALLAS MUHAMMAD 
B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. SA‘IpD B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. SA‘ID B. 
SALi B. AHMAD AL-SALMANI, vizier and historian 
of Granada, who bore the lakabs of Lisan al-Din and 
Dhu ’l-wizdratayn, apart from those by which he 
was designated after his death. Of Arab descent 
through the sub-tribe of the Salman, a clan of the 
Murad of the Yemen, he came from a family which 
was established in Syria and which arrived in the 
Iberian peninsula in the 2nd/8th century, took up 
residence in Cordova, and then moved successively 
to Toledo, Loja and Granada. At first the family 
was known by the name Bani Wazir, but after 
Sa‘id al-Salm4ni it had the name Banu ’1-Khatib. 

Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib was born in Loja, 
about 50 km. from Granada, on 25 Radjab 713/15 
November 1313, but he was educated {n Granada 
where his father had settled in order to enter the 
service of the sultan Abu ’l-Walid Isma‘il. He had 
numerous eminent teachers who are listed by his 
biographers and, thanks to their instruction and to 
his own particular aptitudes, he succeeded in acquir- 
ing a vast fund of knowledge which later enabled him 
to win distinction in various branches of learning and 
to write many works, whose titles number more 
than 60. After his father’s death in the battle of 
Salado or Tarifa on 7 Djumada I 741/30 October 
1340, his talents and learning enabled him to enter 
the service of sultan Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj Yisuf b. 
Isma‘il as secretary, under the administrative and 
technical direction of the vizier Abu ’1-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
al-Djayy4b; when the latter died of the plague in the 
middle of Shawwal 749/mid-January 1349, Ibn 
Khatib was appointed to the office of katib al-insha’, 
head of the royal chancellery, with the title of vizier; 
he retained this office in the reign of Muhammad V 
al-Ghani bi-’1]ih who raised his rank, and it was then 
that he assumed the title of Dhu ’l-wizdratayn. After 
Muhammad V’s deposition (760/1358-9), Ibn al- 
Khatib’s fortune changed for some years; the 
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hadjib Ridwan, the protector of Ibn Khatib, who 
had enjoyed great influence and authority in that 
sovereign’s reign before his fall, was assassinated, 
Lisan al-Din was put in prison, and it was only as a 
result of the intervention of his friend Ibn Marzik, 
secretary of the Marinid sultan Abi Salim, that he 
regained his freedom and was permitted to go to 
Morocco, accompanying. the dethroned sovereign 
into exile. He travelled throughout the territory of 
the Marinids and finally settled in Salé where he 
acquired estates and wrote some of his works (see 
A. M. al-‘Abbadi, Mwallafat Lisén al-Din Ibn al- 
Khatib fi ’l-Maghrib, in Hespéris, xlvi (1959), 247-53). 
When Muhammad V was restored to the throne in 
Djumada II 763/March-April 1362, Ibn al-Khatib 
returned to Granada where he was restored to the 
office of vizier and became the chief dignitary of the 
court. But some years later, finding himself the 
victim of intrigues and fearing the worst, he seized 
the opportunity provided by a tour of inspection of 
fortresses in the western part of the kingdom of 
Granada to cross over to Ceuta and, from there, te 
Tlemcen (773/1371-2), where he was very favourably 
received by the sultan Abi Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; 
throughout the short reign of his son and successor 
Aba Zayyan Muhammad al-Sa‘id (a minor), he was 
safe from the demands of Muhammad V that he 
should be sent to Granada for trial, for he had been 
unjustly accused of heresy, among other crimes, as a 
result of the calumnies of his influential rivals in 
Granada, especially the kadi al-Nubahi and the vizier 
Ibn Zamrak. When Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was 
dethroned, Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Abi Salim was 
proclaimed his successor; then for a short time, 
through the hostility of one of his enemies, Sulayman 
b. Dawud, who held important offices at the Marinid 
court, Ibn al-Ihatib experienced the harshest days 
of his life. Cast into prison, he was brought to trial, 
through the influence of Ibn Zamrak, who had 
succeeded him as chief minister of Granada and who 
had elected to be his accuser, before a private court 
set up for this purpose, and, although no conclusive 
sentence seems to have been pronounced in spite of 
the wishes of those who were in favour of his execut- 
ion, he was put to death at the instigation of Sulay- 
man b. Dawid, being strangled in prison, at the end 
of 776/May-June 1375. 

Ibn al-Khatib was the greatest Muslim writer of 
Granada and an almost unparalleled source for 
knowledge of the history and culture of the end of 
the 7th/13th and of the greater part of the 8th/14th 
century. He distinguished himself in almost all 
branches of learning and wrote works on history, 
poetry, medicine, adab and mystico-philosophic 
subjects. The chancellery correspondence that came 
from his pen, in its beauty of style, represents, in the 
words of one author ‘‘a marvel of literature’; there 
is a specimen of it in the Rayhanat al-kuttab wa- 
nu‘djat al-muntdb, from which M. Gaspar y Remiro 
published and translated various texts in his 
Correspondencia diplomdtica entre Granada y Fez 
(siglo XIV). Extractos de la «Rathana Alcuttab» ... 
(Mss. de la Bibl. del Escorial), Granada 1916. His 
journeys as ambassador to the Marinid sultans and 
during his exile in Morocco as well as in his capacity 
of overseer of fortresses in the kingdom of Granada 
and also in other circumstances gave him the 
opportunity to write various rihlas, risdlas and 
makamas which have enjoyed a_ well-deserved 
reputation (for some of these, see A. M. al-‘Abbadi, 
Mushdhadat Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khafib fi bilad al- 
Maghrib wa ’l-Andalus (Madjmi‘a min rasa@ili-hi), 


Alexandria 1958, who re-publishes the Khafrat al- 
fayf fi rihlat al-shita? wa 'l-sayf; Mufakharat Malaka 
wa-Sala, translated, from the text of Miiller in his 
Beitrdge, i, 1-13, under the title El ‘‘Parangén entre 
Médlaga y Salé”, by E. Garcia Gémez, in al- 
Andalus, ii (1934), 183-96; and Mi‘ydr al-tkhtibar 
fi-dhikr al-ma‘Ghid wa ’'l-diydr, edited earlier by 
Simonet, in Descripetén del retno de Granada bajo la 
dominacién de los naseritas, Madrid 1861, and by 
Miiller in his Bettrdge, i, 45-100; finally, ‘Abbadi 
gives for the first time an edition of a Rihla of Lisan 
al-Din across the Maghrib taken from the K. Nufadat 
al-djirab fi “uldlat al-ightirdb (ms. Escorial 1755), the 
whole preceded by an introduction and accompanied 
by notes and a bibliography, all helpful). 

Ibn al-Khatib is also the author of medical works 
such as al-Ma‘lima and the Risdla fi takwin 
{takawwun?) al-djanin (cf. Renaud, in Hespéris, 
xix (1942-5), 97 ff., xxxiii (1946), 213 ff.) and of an 
anthology of poetry entitled Djaysh al-tawshih (cf. 
Stern, Two anthologies of muwakSah poetry: Ibn al- 
Hatib’s ..., in Arabica, ii (1955), 151-69), without 
counting the poems of his own composition which 
occur in his works. Pending the completion of Mme. 
Arié’s thesis on the writings of Ibn al-Khatib, the 
most complete list of iis works is that given by al- 
Makkari in the final sections of the Nafh al-fib, to 
which one must refer for everything relating to this 
great figure of the politics and literature of Granada 
(see also Ibn Khaldin; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 334- 
47, no. 294; and Brockelmann, II, 260-3 and SII, 
372). 

In spite of Ibn al- Khatib’s large corpus of writings, 
which also include certain works on mystico-philo- 
sophic subjects such as the Rawdat al-ta‘rif bi 
*L-hubb al-sharif (ms. Damascus Zahiriyya, tasawwuf 
85) and others (see ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd Allah, al- 
Falsafa wa ’l-akhlak ‘ind Ibn al- Khatib, Tetuan 1953 
and, lastly, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Tittawani, 
Ibn al-Khatib min khilal kutubih, which have no 
apparatus criticus), it is above all as an historian that 
he is renowned. In this field of writing, we may 
select in particular: (1) al-Ihaja fi ta>vikh (var. 
akhbar) Gharnata, a long monograph on Granada 
divided into two parts containing the description of 
the town and the biographies of celebrated personages, 
including the amirs, who were born or lived in 
Granada or who visited it, with most interesting 
historical notes, in some cases unique; only a number 
of incomplete editions have appeared: Cairo 1319/ 
IgoI-2, 2 vols., very imperfect; Cairo 1955, one vol. 
by ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan (on this ed. and the surviving 
mss. of the Ihdta, see, in addition to the editor’s 
introd., MIDEO, iii (1956), 324-8). (2) al-Lamha al- 
badriyya fi ’l-dawla al-nasriyya (Casiri has given 
long extracts from this, as well as from the Ihdia, 
together with a Latin trans., in his Bibliotheca, ii, 
71 ff., 177-246, 246-319. A fairly acceptable edition 
of the Lamha was published in Cairo in 1347/1928-9; 
I. S. Allouche translated some chapters from it in his 
article La vie économique et sociale a Grenade au 
XIV siécle, in Mél. d’hist. et d’archéol.: Hommage a 
G. Margais, Algiers 1957, ii, 7-12). This work of Ibn 
al-Khatib presents a panorama of the civilization of 
Granada, with biographies of the Nasrid sovereigns, 
from approximately 628 to 765/1230 to 1363. (3) 
A‘mal al-a‘lam fi-man biyi‘a kabl al-ihtilam min 
muluk al-Islam, one of the last works written by Ibn 
al-Khatib, in 774 and 776/1372-4 (partial ed. by 
H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, in Centenario M. Amari, ii 
(1910), 427-82 (trans. R. Castrillo, El Africa del 
Norte en el «A‘mal al-A‘lam» de Ibn al-Jafib, Madrid 
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1958) and E. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de Vv Espagne 
musulmane extraite du «Kitab A‘mal al-A‘lam», 
Rabat 1934, *Beirut 1956; partial ed. by A. M. al- 
‘Abbadi and M. I. al-Kattani, al-Maghrib al-‘arabi fi 
’l-Sasr al-wasi}, Casablanca 1964). Thisis an unfinished 
history of Islam, the first part of which is devoted 
to the East, the second to Muslim Spain, and the 
third to North Africa and Sicily. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text and the references given 
there, the following should also be noted: M. M. 
Antufia, El poligrafo granadino Abenaljatib en la 
Real Biblioteca del Escorial, Escorial 1926; Cl. 
SAnchez Albornoz, Fuentes de la historia hispano- 
musulmana del siglo VIII, vol. ii of En torno a los 
origenes del feudalismo, Mendoza 1942, index s.v. 
Aben Aljatib (some correction necessary); E. 
Garcia Gémez, Ibn Zamrak, el poeta dela Alhambra, 
Madrid 1943; Ahmad Mukhtar al-‘Abbadi, Los 
méviles econdmicos en la vida de Ibn al-Jatib, in 
al-Andalus, xx (1955), 214-21. (J. Boscu-ViLA) 
IBN KHATIMA, Aso Dja‘rar AuMap B. SALT B. 

MvunHAMMAD B. SALI B. KHATIMA AL-ANSARI, man of 
letters, poet, historian and grammarian of 
al-Andalus. Born at an unknown date in Almeria, 
where he spent the greater part of his life, he died 
in 770/1369. An intimate friend of Lisan al-Din Ibn 
al-Khatib, he associated with the most eminent 
personages in the kingdom of Granada, but he does 
not appear to have held any office other than that 
of katib and mukri? at the mosque of Almeria. His 
teachers included Abu ’l-Barakat al-Balafiki, Ibn 
Luyan, Ibn Djabir, Ibn Shu‘ayb and Ibn Farkian. 
Held in high esteem in his own lifetime, he is the 
author of works of merit in various fields. Those 
known are: 

1. Tahsil al-gharad al-kasid fi tafsil al-marad al- 
wafid, on the outbreak of the plague which occurred 
in 749-50/1348-9. In medicine, Ibn Khatima studied 
epidemics in general, and the causes and effects of 
that of 749-50 in the town of Almeria in particular; 
mss: Berlin 6369, Escorial (Derenbourg, no. 1785); 
German trans. Taha Dinanah, in Arch. fiir Gesch. d. 
Med., xx (1926), 27-81; Spanish trans., from the 
German text, of the medical part by J. Fernandez 
Martinez, in Actualidad medica (Granada), 403-4 
(1958), 449-512, 566-88. 

2. Maztyyat al-Mariyya ‘ala ghayriha min al-bilad 
al-andalusiyya; this work, of a historical character, is 
lost, but it is often quoted as a source by Ibn al- 
Khatib, al-Makkari, Ibn al- Kadi and other historians 
of the period. 

3. Diwan; autograph ms. Escorial (Derenbourg 
381), divided into five parts: (a) fi ’l-madh wa 
'l-thana@; (b) fi ’l-nasib wa ’l-ghazal; (c) fi’l-mulah 
wa '‘l-fukadhat; (d) fi ‘l-wasdyd wa ’l-hikam; (e) 
muwashshahat; study and Spanish trans. of the 
diwan by S. Gibert (thesis, Madrid 1951). There is 
another ms. in Rabat, Bibl. Générale, no. 269. 

4. Kitab ratk al-tahliya fi fark al-tawnya; a 
collection of poems of Ibn Khatima containing 
tawriyas [see BAYAN], compiled by one of his 
pupils named Ibn Zarkala; mss: Escorial (Deren- 
bourg, no. 419), Bibl. Nat. Paris (Blochet, no. 5749), 
Rabat (Caéal. 1958, no. 1826); study and comm. on 
this work by’S. Gibert in Etudes d’orientalisme ... 
Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, 543-57. 

5. al-Fasl al-‘adil bayn al-rakib wa ’l-washi wa 
*L-adhil, a short treatise in rhyming prose on the 
distinction between the spy, the informer and the 
censor; ed. and trans. S. Gibert, in al-Andalus, 
xviii (1954), 1-16. 


6. Ivdd al-la?al fi anshad al-dawal(l), a résumé of a 
treatise on philology by al-Zubaydi and Ibn Makki ~ 
of Cordova with a commentary by Ibn Hisham and 
arranged in order by Ibn Hani al-Sabti; jed. and 
comm. by G. S. Colin, in Hespéris, xii (1931), 1-32. 

In his Nayl al-ibtthadj (Cairo 1350/ 72), Ahmad 
Baba gives the title of another work of Ibn Khatima, 
on some questions of grammar, Ilpak al-‘akl bt 
*l-htss, of which nothing further is known. 

The National Library of Madrid (ms. 511 gg. 
390 Cat. Guillén Robles) possesses a poem of Ibn 
Khiatima that is also included in his Diwan; it is a 
takhmis of a poem of Ibn al-Khaymi of mystical 
character. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
referred to : Ibn al-Khatib, Ihaja, Cairo 1939, i, 
114-29; Makkari, Nafk al-tib, Cairo 1364/1949, 
viii, 139-48; idem, Azhdr al-riyadd, Cairo 1358-61 
1940-2, i, 23, 250, ii, 252, 259, 302, 346, 395; Ibn 
al-Kadi, Durrat al-hidjal, Rabat 1934, i, no. 116; 
Ahmad Baba al-Tumbukti, Nayl, Cairo 1350, 72; 
Dijazari, Ghayat al-nihaya fi ftabakat al-kurvrda?, 
Paris 1932, i, 78; ‘Umari, Masdalik al-absar fi 
mamalk al-amsar, ms. Paris, no. 2327, xvii, fol. 210; 
Brockelmann, II, 259, SII, 396; Pons Boigues, 
Ensayo, 331-3; G. S. Colin, Quelques poétes arabes 
d@occident au XIV siecle, in Hespéris, 1931, 2413 
M. Antufia, Abenjdtima de Alméria y su tratado de 
la peste, in Religién y Cultura, Madrid, Oct. 1928. 

(S. GIBERT) 

IBN KHAFTAB [see AL-KHATTABI]. 

IBN KHAYR at-ISHBILI, Aso Bakr Muyan- 
MAD B. KHAYR B. SUMAR B. KHALIFA AL-LAMTONI 
AL-AMAwi, philologian and traditionist of 
Seville, where he was born in 502/1108. He became 
imam of the mosque at Cordova, and died in that 
city in 575/1179. Ibn Khayr, who studied under many 
teachers in different regions of al-Andalus, owes his 
fame to the catalogue (fahrasa (q.v.]) of the works 
which he had read and of the teachers who had 
given him their idjdza at Seville, Cordova, Almeria, 
Malaga, Granada, etc. This work, called Fahrasat 
ma rvawahu ‘an shuytkhi-hi min al-dawdadwin al- 
musannafa fi durib al-“ilm wa-anwa* al-ma‘arif, was 
published in Saragossa in 1894-5 by J. Ribera y 
Tarrag6 (2 vols., as vols. ix-x of the BAH) under 
the title Index librorum de diversis scientiarum 
ordinibus quos a magistris didicit. After an intro- 
duction studded with hadiths, the author enumerates 
the works he has studied on Kur’anic sciences 
(readings, abrogating and abrogated verses, comment- 
ary), goes on to hadith, to which he devotes much 
space, together with the siyar and the ansdb, then 
to Maliki fikh. Next come grammar, lexicography, 
adab, poetry. Finally, he lists the fakrasas which 
preceded his own. For each discipline he quotes the 
names of his masters, classifying them by region, but 
gives hardly any biographical information on them. 
This catalogue is a most important document for 
the study of the works known and taught in the 
author’s day in Muslim Spain (see H. Pérés, Poéste 
andalouse, 28 ff.). Ibn Khayr in his turn had a great 
many pupils, a list of whom occupied, it is said, ten 
thirty-page notebooks. 

Bibliography: Dabbi, Bughya, 112; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Takmila, 780; Hadjdji Khalifa, vii, 540; 
Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 242-4; Wiistenfeld, Ge- 
schichtschreiber, no. 231; Ahwani, in RIMA, ijz 
(1955), 97-8; Gonzalez Palencia, Literatura’, 195; 
Brockelmann, S I, 499. (Cu. Pevvat) 
IBN at-KHAYYAT, AstG BakrR MunamMap B. 

AuMAD B. Manstr, known as IBN AL-KuHayyAT, 
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grammarian, a native of Samarkand who lived in 
Basra and Baghdad. In Baghdad he is said to have 
quarrelled over grammatical matters with al-Zadjdjadj 
(d. 316/928 [g.v.]). Among his pupils are mentioned 
Abu ’1-Kasim al-Zadjdjadji and Abi ‘Ali al-Farisi. 
The latter, in a reply to Sayf al-Dawla, denied 
having tried to denigrate Ibn al- KhayyAt (see Yakit); 
and from this we learn also that at a certain period 
of his life the grammarian became afflicted by 
complete deafness. But Yakit also depicts Ibn 
al-Khayyat as endowed with a splendid physique 
and as being a pleasant companion. He died at 
Basra in 320/932. 

Apart from the K. Ma‘ani’!l-Kur’dn, all the works 
attributed to Ibn al-Khayy&t are concerned with 
Arabic grammar: al-Nahw al-kabir, al-Miudjaz fi 
‘l-nahw, al-Muknt‘ fi ’l-nahw. Since the time of the 
Fihrist (77 and 81), this grammarian has been classed 
mimman khalata 'l-madhhabayn, “among those who 
combine the two systems” of grammar: those of 
Basra and of Kifa. But this should not be misinter- 
preted: it means that, while using the Basran 
method on certain points, he adopted certain Kifan 
view-points, but not that he adopted a mixed gram- 
matical system, since, properly speaking, there did 
not exist an eclectic grammatical system of grammar 
at Baghdad. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Khayyat is not mention- 
ed in Brockelmann. All the references given in 
Kahhila, ix, 23, add nothing to Yakit, Mu‘djam 
al-udaba?, xvii, 141-2 = Irshad, vi, 283-4. See also 
an anecdote in Zubaydi, Tabakat, Cairo 1373/1954, 
75-6. (Ep.) 
IBN at-KHAYYAT, Asu ’t-Hasan ‘ALT B. 

MUHAMMAD AL-RaBa‘i, Arab poet who lived for 
almost half a century at the court of the Kalbi 
amirs of Sicily, to whom the government on the 
isLand had been entrusted by the Fatimids in 337/948 
{see $IKILLIYA). 

Practically nothing is known of the life of Ibn al- 
Khayyat at Palermo, and indeed all traces of his 
activity as a poet at the court of the last represent- 
atives of the Bani Kalb (until 4312/1040) would have 
been lost if Abu ’1-Jahir Isma‘il b. Ahmad al-Tudjibi 
al-Barki had not preserved in his comment- 
ary on the J[khtiydr al-Khalidiyyayn min shi‘r 
Bashshaér (ed. Muh. Badr al-Din al-‘Alawi, Cairo 
1934) some fragments of the work of the poet, who 
was a great friend of his, though we do not know 
where and when this friendship was formed. 

To judge by the some two hundred lines of his 
poems which are to be found in various sources, Ibn 
al-Khayyat is to be considered as the true panegyrist 
of the Kalbis, whose political actions, and especially 
struggles against frequent conspiracies and acts of 
sedition, he followed for some fifty years, that is 
until the fall of the dynasty, which was hastened by 
the treachery of the ka?#d Ibn al-Thumna. Although 
it is difficult to form a judgement on the poet on the 
basis of the few verses which have survived, the 
fragments of his work show, besides his sincere 
attachment to the cause of the Kalbi family, a 
sensitivity to certain aspects of the natural back- 
ground of the country in which he spent the whole 
of his life. 

Bibliography: The only attempt to penetrate 
the spirit of the poetry of Ibn al-Khayyat has been 
made by Ihsan ‘Abbas in al-‘Arab fi Sikilliyya, 
Cairo 1959, 207-23 (cf. U. Rizzitano, Il contributo 
del mondo arabo agli studi arabo-siculi, in RSO, 
xxxvi (1961), 83-4). Sources (apart from al-Tudjibi) 
which have preserved verses by Ibn al-Khayyat 


are mentioned in U. Rizzitano, Nuove fonti arabe 

per la storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, in RSO, xxxii 

(1957) (Serittt in onore di G. Furlant], 536, n. 2. 

(U. Rizzrrano) 

IBN KHAYYAT a.-CUSFURI, Kuatira, d. 240/ 
854, generally known as Shabab, was a prominent 
chronicler and genealogist who specialized in 
the study of tradition (muhaddith). Little is known 
about his life. He seems to have lived for about 
80 years. He was born in Basra, and it would appear 
that he was educated and also taught exclusively 
in his native city, not travelling to other cities 
as was then customary. This is indicated by 
the fact that al-Khatib al-Baghdadi does not mention 
him in his History of Baghdad, nor does any other 
chronicler or biographer refer to any journey that 
he undertook; furthermore, most of his teachers 
were of Basri origin or had resided in Basra. He came 
of a well-educated family; his grandfather, who bore 
the same name, and also his father, were authorities 
in Tradition. Several men of outstanding culture 
were among his teachers, such as Yazid b. Zuray‘, 
Sufyan b. SUyayna, Muhammad b. Dija‘far Ghundar, 
Hisham al-Kalbi, ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Mada’ini, 
etc., but he was closest to Yazid b. Zuray‘ (q.v.], who 
is described by Ibn Sa‘d as a worthy man with ‘Uth- 
mani tendencies. These tendencies are apparent, to 
some extent, in Ibn Khayyat’s works. 

On the whole Ibn Khayyat is regarded by 
scholars of traditions as honourable, straightforward 
and trustworthy. Among his many disciples were 
al-Bukhari, ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad, Ibn Hanbal and 
Baki b. Makhlad. 

According to Ibn al-Nadim, he was the author of 
four books: al-Ta’rikh, Tabakat al-Kurra?, Ta?rikh | 
al-Zamna wa 'l-‘urdjan wa 'l-marda wa ’l-“umyan, | 
and Kitab Adjz@ al-Kur’an wa-a‘sharihi wa-asbaihi | 
wa-ayatih. It would appear that the Tabakat al- 
Kurra mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim is identical with 
the book which has survived under the title of 
Tabakat Khalifa b. Khayyat (the unique copy of this 
book is now in al-Zahiriyya Library, Damascus). 

Al-Ta@rikh has also survived, in a copy found in 
Morocco (the only copy so far known). In a single 
volume of 168 fols., it was copied in Muslim Spain 
in 477/1084. 

‘The author commences his book by defining 
the word fta’rikh. After discussing the birth 
of the Prophet he covers the period from the 
Hidjra to the year 232/846, thus ignoring the Meccan 
period of the Prophet’s life. The importance of the 
work lies not only in the fact that it is the oldest 
complete Islamic survey of events which has reached 
us, but also in the materials it contains and the way 
in which it was written. The author gives special 
attention to the Umayyad Caliphate of Damascus 
and to Muslim foreign affairs, in particular to the 
extension of the Islamic Empire. He usually narrates 
each event from two points of view, local and official. 
He pays little attention to Islamic internal affairs, 
but he does deal with such decisive events as the 
death of ‘Uthman, the war between ‘Ali and Mu‘- 
awiya, the battle of al-Harra, the Kharidji move- 
ments, etc. 

This book is a very important document for the 
study of Islamic administration in its early years, as 
the author, at the end of his account of each Caliph’s 
reign, enumerates all the statesmen, generals and 
senior officials who held office under him. 

As for the biographical al-Tabakat, it too is the 
oldest complete book of its kind to have survived; 
Ibn Sa‘d, though earlier, is incomplete. The unique 
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copy was made by one of the author’s disciples, 
probably during the author’s life-time. It consists 
of 97 folios, written in a fine hand between kaft and 
naskh. Age and mishandling have made it very 
difficult to read. It contains the biographies of 
approximately 3375 men and women who were 
cited as authorities for Islamic traditions during the 
first 236 years of Islam. It is divided into two unequal 
parts, a very large one devoted to the men and a 
smaller to the women. 

Ibn Khayyat composed his book in a different 
way from his contemporary and fellow-citizen Ibn 
Sa‘d. He begins by enumerating the men who were 
authorities in tradition and lived in Medina, commen- 
cing with the Prophet, then the members of Kuraysh, 
group by group according to their pedigree and their 
relation to the Prophet; then the members of the 
other Arab tribes. He then takes the Muslim cities 
and centres and deals with them in a similar manner. 
The author’s biographical accounts are very brief 
but the significance of the book lies in the fact of its 
completeness and the close attention which the 
author pays to genealogy: he enumerates every Arab 
tribe, group and family who had migrated at the 
rise of Islam and names their place of settlement. 
Such information is most valuable for the study of 
the Islamic movement, the great Arab migration of 
the 1st/7th century and the history of the Umayyad 
Caliphate, because of the vital role played by the 
tribes under this dynasty. The book is of at least 
equal importance for the study of Islamic dogma, 
culture and society. 

Both texts were edited, independently, by Suhayl 
Zakkar (Damascus 1967) and by Akram al-‘Umari 
(Baghdad 1967). 
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IBN KHURRADADHBIH, Asvu_ ’1:-KAstm 
SUBAYD ALLAH B. ‘ABD ALLAH (var. AHMAD), is one of 
theearliest geographical writers in Arabic whose 
writings have survived more or less in their original 
form. His biography did not interest early authors. 
Only al-Mas‘idi, Ibn al-Nadim and al-Isfahani, all 
of the 4th/1oth century, provided some brief parti- 
culars concerning his work. His grandfather’s Iranian 
name was transliterated Kh.r.da.dh.b.h. and read 
both as Khurdadhbih, “excellent gift of the sun’, 
and Khurradadhbih, “‘created by the excellent sun”. 
Originally a Zoroastrian, he embraced Islam in order, 
it is said, to please a member of the powerful Iranian 
family of the Baramika [q.v.] viziers, probably 
Yahya b. Khalid {¢.v.]. 

Of his father, it is known only that in 201/816, 
during the caliphate of al-Ma’min, he was governor 
of Tabaristan and that he succeeded in bringing 
certain districts of Daylam [g.v.] into submission. 

He himself seems to have been born in Khurasan; 
as to the dates of his birth and death there is some 
disagreement: the years 205/820 and 211/825 have 
been suggested for the former and 300/911 for the 
latter. He grew up apparently in Baghdad, in ease 
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and comfort, and received an excellent literary 
and artistic education from teachers of the standing 
of Ishak al-Mawsili [g.v.]. He is said to have had a 
marked propensity for knowledge and study. 

When he reached manhood, his principal career 
was at first as Director of Posts and Intelligence 
(sahib al-barid wa ’l-khabar) in the province of 
Djibal [g.v.], subsequently being promoted to the 
office of director-general of the same department in 
Baghdad and later in Samarra. In this capacity he 
had access to the caliph al-Mu‘tamid and soon became 
his familiar and friend, taking part in his diversions 
and sharing his taste for. entertainment, secular 
literature and the arts. 

This turn of mind, his Iranian origins and the 
requirements of his professional career are all re- 
flected in his literary works. A list of them, apparently 
incomplete, is given by Ibn al-Nadim, according to 
whom he wrote the following works: 1. Adab al-sama‘ 
(correct behaviour when listening to singing and 
music); 2. Kitab al-Tabikk (on the culinary art); 3. 
Kitab al-Sharab (on drinking); 4. Kitab al-Nudamé? 
wa'l-djulas@? (on boon-companions and _ fellow 
revellers); 5. Kitab al-Anwda? {q.v.]. None of these 
five works has survived. 6. Kitab al-Lahw wa’l- 
malahi, edited from the unique manuscript by I. A. 
Khalifé (Beirut 1964); it is presumably to this 
work that al-Ma‘arri {g.v.] is alluding in his 
Risalat al-Ghufrdn when he speaks of the ‘“‘classes 
of singers” (fabakat al-mughannin). In this book he 
treats of music and musicians, borrowing the basic 
technical vocabulary from Persian and giving alleg- 
edly historical information (which al-Isfahani con- 
sidered to be unacceptable). Al-Mas‘idi reproduces 
five pages from the text of a dissertation on the 
same subject given by Ibn Khurradadhbih in the 
presence of the caliph al-Mu‘tamid. These have 
been edited by al-‘Azzawi under the title K. al-Lahw 
wa’l-malahi. De Goeje translated this title as ‘“‘Le 
livre du jeu et des instruments de musique’ (The 
book of playing and of musical instruments). 7. 
Kitab Diamharat (var. Diumhir) ansab al-Furs wa 
*l-nawakil (var. nawafil) (= The book of the principal 
genealogies of the Persians and of the transplanted 
population). 8. K#db al-Ta>vikh, regarded by al- 
Mas‘idi as ‘‘the best constructed and most exhaus- 
tive” work of its kind (yet it does not appear in Ibn 
al-Nadim’s list). These two works are frequently 
cited by al-Tha‘alibi, and no. 8 is cited once by 
Ibn Shaddad. 9. Kitab al-Masdlik wa’l-mamalik (= 
The book of itineraries and kingdoms), which made 
his reputation, often copied or used as a model for 
imitation and twice edited and translated into French 
in full, and once in part only; it has been the subject 
of a controversy that is still unresolved in regard to 
the date of its composition and the authenticity of 
the version which has survived; finally, in regard to 
its scientific value, it has given rise to contradictory 
appreciations by the early Arab writers and by mo- 
dern orientalists. 
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(M. Hapj-Sapok) 

IBN at-KIFTI, DyamAr at-Din Asu ’L-Hasan 
‘Art B., YUsur B. IBRAHIM B. ‘ABD AL-WAHID AL- 
Swaypani, versatile Arab writer, bor in 
§68/1172 at Kift in Upper Egypt. He received his 
early education in Cairo and in 583/1187 went to 
Jerusalem, where his father had been appointed as 
deputy to the Kadi al-Fadil, the famous chancellor 
and adviser of Salah al-Din (Saladin). During the 
many years which he spent as a student there he was 
already collecting the material for his later works. 
He was forced by the disturbances which followed 
Salah al-Din’s death to go in 598/1201 to Aleppo, 
where, under the protection and with the encourage- 
ment of a friend of his father, he was able again to 
pursue his scholarly interests for several years, until 
the Atabeg of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Zahir, placed him 
in charge of the diwdan of the finances, a task which 
he undertook only reluctantly, but which brought 
him the honorific title of al-Kadi al-Akvam. After al- 
Zahir’s death (613/1216) he resigned, but three years 
later was appointed by al-Zahir’s successor to the 
same post, which he then held without interruption 
until 628/1230. There is no doubt that Ibn al-Kifti 
had used his influential position in order to further 
the cause of scholarship, for during these years he 
gave shelter in Aleppo to Yakut, who had fled 
from the Mongols, and gave him much help in the 
compilation of his great geographical dictionary. 
Dismissed at his own request in 628/1230, Ibn al- 
Kifti was able to devote a few years to his own 
studies until he was appointed vizier by al-Malik 
al-‘Aziz in 633/1236. He remained in this office until 
his death in 646/1248. 

Of the 26 works of Ibn al-Kifti of which the titles 
are known only two survive: (1) The Kitab Ikhbar al- 
“wlama? bi-akhbar al-hukama>, usually referred to 
simply as Ta’rvikh al-hukama?, which exists in an 
epitome by al-Zawzani (written in 647/1249), ed. J. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903; it contains 414 biographies of 
physicians, philosophers and astronomers with many 
statements from Greek writers which have not 
survived in the original; (2) Inbah al-ruwat ‘ala 
anbah al-nuhat, parts i-iii ed. by Muh. Abu ’I-Fadl 
Ibrahim, Cairo 1369-74, which contains about a 
thousand biographies of scholars. Of the posthumous 
Akhbar al-Muhammadin min al-shu‘ara? there exist 
only fragments in Ms. Paris arab. 3335. The 
remaining titles are mainly of historical works: 
a history of Cairo until the reign of Salah al-Din, a 
history of the Seldjiks, of the Mirdasids, of the 
Biyids, of Mahmid b. Sabuktakin, of the Maghrib, 
of the Yemen; a comprehensive Ta°rtkh al-Kiffi in 





the epitome of Ibn Maktiim (d. 749/1348) is evidently 
identical with the history of Cairo mentioned above. 
Other titles indicate individua} biographies (of Ibn 
Rashik, Abi Sa‘id al-Sirafi), the history of scholar- 
ship (the Shaykhs of al-Kindi), a supplement to the 
Ansab of al-Baladhuri, etc. 
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(A. DiETRICH) 

IBN KILLIS, Asvu ’L-Farapj Ya‘xis sp. YUsur, 
famous Fatimid vizier of the caliph al-‘Aziz [q.v.]. 
He was by origin a Jew, born in Baghdad in 318/930. 
He went with his father to Syria and settled at Ramla, 
becoming an agent for various merchants; but, 
according to one tradition, having appropriated 
their money and being unable to repay it, he fled to 
Egypt, where he entered the service of Kafir (g.v.], 
who thought highly of him and whose complete 
confidence he gained by enabling him to appropriate 
various inheritances whuse existence he brought to 
his notice and in addition by making purchases for 
him for which Kafar paid in drafts on state land. He 
acquired precise information on the revenues of all 
the villages in the country and obtained control of 
expenditure for Syria and Egypt. Kafair having 
declared one day that if he were a Muslim he ought 
to be vizier, Ibn Killis aspired to the vizierate, 
embraced Islam in 356/967 and devoted himself to 
an assiduous study of the Kur’4n and the laws of 
Islam under the guidance of a teacher. But the 
following year Kafir died, and the vizier Abu 
"\-Fadl Dja‘far b. al-Furat, who was jealous of Ibn 
Killis, had him arrested. Later the son of this vizier 
was to marry a daughter of Ibn Killis (Yakit, 
Udaba’, vii, 173). Thanks to interventions and bribes, 
he was released and set off for North Africa. It is 
possible that, while still in Egypt, he had been won 
over by the Fatimid propaganda which was active 
at the time. 

He entered the service of al-Mu‘izz li-din Allah 
who was impressed by his qualities as an adminis- 
trator. He returned with him to Egypt, which he 
had encouraged him to conquer, in 362/969. From 
the beginning of 363/October 973 he was entrusted 
with the reorganization of the financial system with 
the assistance of Uslidj b. al-Hasan. By vigorous 


. measures he considerably increased the revenues of 


the state and ensured confidence in the mu‘izzi 
dinar. After the death of al-Mu‘izz in 365/975, he 
continued to manage affairs on behalf of his son 
al-‘Aziz, who appointed him vizier at the beginning 
of 367/August 977 and, in Ramadan of the following 
year/February 979, conferred on him the title of 
al-wazir al-adjall (‘the illustrious vizier’). He was 
thus the first vizier of the Fatimid dynasty. Al-‘Aziz 
bestowed on him honours and wealth, and it was 
during his tenure of office that under this caliph 
Egypt enjoyed a prosperity never before attained 
and the Fatimid empire saw its greatest territorial 
expansion. 
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Ibn Killis’s foreign policy was expressed in the 
advice which he gave before he died to al-‘Aziz: to 
undertake nothing against the Byzantines so long as 
they themselves did not attack, to be satisfied with 
a vague acknowledgement of vassalage from the 
Hamd§anids of Aleppo, but not to spare Mufarridj 
b. al-Djarrah, the chief of the Jayyi Arabs of 
Palestine {see DJARRAHIDS]. He carried it out 
successfully but not without resorting to intrigue, to 
deception and even to attempts at assassination. He 
re-took Damascus from the Turk Alptakin, ally of 
the Karmatis, but when the latter, having become a 
favourite of the caliph in Egypt, showed the vizier 
little respect, he had him poisoned (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 219, s.a. 365). Ibn Killis put an end to the 
complicated situation created in Syria and Palestine 
by Kassam, the successor of Alptakin in Damascus, 
the Hamdanid Abi Taghlib, who had come from 
Djazira to seek his fortune in Syria, and Mufarridj 
b, al-Djarrah; then he forced Bakdjir, the Hamdanid 
representative at Hims (whom al-‘Aziz had made 
governor of Damascus and whom Ibn Killis hated 
because he had had put to death the tenant of the 
lands which the vizier owned in the region of 
Damascus and had seized these lands) to leave 
Damascus [for details, see at-‘aziz]. But Ibn Killis 
prevented the caliph from getting too deeply engaged 
in northern Syria. 

In domestic policy, the favour which Ibn Killis 
enjoyed suffered only one eclipse of some months 
(373-4), the reasons for which were perhaps the 
caliph’s anger after the poisoning of Alptakin, or 
disturbances caused by a famine in Egypt. He soon 
recovered all his offices and his immense riches. 
Moreover Ibn Killis did not fail to flatter his master, 
as witness the episode of the cherries which he had 
brought for him by pigeons from Syria (al-Kal- 
kashandi, Subh, xiv, 391 and ii, 93; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie, 252), and the flattering 
verses in which Ibn Killis explained how it had come 
about that one of his pigeons had outstripped that 
of the caliph in a race, a fact of which the vizier’s 
enemies had made use to slander him. 

Ibn Killis was noted for the magnificence of the 
life he led in his palace, his liberality to scholars, 
jurists, physicians, men of letters and poets, and his 
concern to promote learning: he was the first to 
have the idea of making al-Azhar into a university, 
and he maintained thirty-five jurists. He was a 
sincere supporter of Fatimism; he imprisoned an 
‘Alid of Damascus who had mocked at the genealogy 
of the Fatimids. He was a specialist in Isma‘ili 
fikh: all his biographers emphasize the fact that he 
composed, on the basis of traditions received from 
al-Mu‘izz and al-‘Aziz, a legal treatise known as 
al-Risdla al-waziriyya, that he taught it in lectures 
which he gave personally, and that fatwdas were given 
on the authority of his teaching. He had a mosque built 
in his palace, supervised the building of the mosque 
known as that of al-Hakim, and added in 378 a 
fawwara (fountain) in the mosque of ‘Amr (Yakit, 
iii, 899). He appears to have contributed to the 
development of Fatimid ceremonial by instituting at 
the caliph’s court a corps of picked troops (the 
kuwwad) who paraded in processions, and by founding 
the regiment which bore his name, al-fa?ifa al- 
wasiriyya. 

Ibn Killis’s biographers praise him highly, although 
they do not conceal the questionable means which he 
used to achieve success or to rid himself of his own 
enemies and those of the dynasty. On his death, at 
the end of 380/February 991, al-‘Aziz, who led the 


funeral prayer for him, wept and showed great grief. 
The Christian Yahya b. Sa‘id states that Ibn Killis 
was worthy of this; but the Egyptian populace 
accused him of showing too great favour to the 
Christians and to the Jews. 
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(M. CANARD) 

IBN at-KIRRIYYA, ABod SULAYMAN AyyOtB B. 
ZayD, of the Zayd Manat (al-Kirriyya was probably 
the name of his mother or of one of his grandmothers), 
is presented as an illiterate Bedouin whose eloquence, 
however, became proverbial to the extent of eclipsing 
the fame of Sahban Wil [q.v.}. Tradition relates that 
he lived in the entourage of al-Hadjdijadj [q.v.], and 
adab books contain discourses, generally rhymed, 
which he is said to have given on various occasions 
or in reply to questions from his master. He is 
reported however to have joined the party of Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath (q.v.], drawing up his letters and preparing 
his speeches; he is even credited with the famous 
sentence, usually attributed to al-Ghadban b. al- 
Kaba‘thara: “Lunch off al-Hadjdjadj before he 
dines off you’. He was imprisoned with other 
supporters of Ibn al-Ash‘ath and was either beheaded 
by the public executioner or killed with a lance 
by al-Hadjdjadj himself in 84/703. 

The A ghani (Beirut ed., ii, 6) however, records a 
statement by al-Asma‘i [g.v.] which throws doubt on 
the historical existence of Ibn al-Kirriyya: ‘‘Two 
men have always been known only by the name of 
Madjnin: the Madjniin of the Bani ‘Amir [see 
MADJNUN LAYLA] and Ibn al-Kirriyya, but both were 
invented by the ruwat.” 
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11154. (Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN at-KITJ, by-name of the Umayyad 
prince Aumap B. Mu‘Awtya’ B. MUHAMMAD B. 
HisHAm Bb. Mu‘Awrya s. HishAm I, famous for his 
attack on Zamora in 288/gor. 

At the end of the reign of amiy Muhammad I and 
throughout that of his successor ‘Abd Allah, the 
unity of the Umayyad emirate of Cordova was on 
the point of being destroyed. The disloyalty and 
incessant revolts of the Arab and Berber lords in the 
provinces made it possible for Alfonso III of Léon 
to extend his conquests from strategic bases at 
Coimbra, Astorga, Leén and Amaya; in 280/893 he 
rebuilt the fortress of Zamora, and the garrison made 
continual raids on the Berbers in the vicinity. 
Moreover, the Bani Kasi in Aragon, Ibn Marwan in 
Extremadura and above all Ibn Hafsin [(¢.v.] in the 
mountainous region near Ronda were striving to 
break away from the central authority. At the same 
time, towards the borders of Leén, where the Berbers 
were more numerous, there came a stream of mystics 
and fanatics, while the doctrines of the Mu‘tazilis 
were being introduced from the East and the philo- 
sopher Ibn Masarra [g.v.] was expounding his meta- 
physical ideas in the Sierra of Cordova. Amidst such 
disturbances in both the spiritual and political 
spheres, various adventurers, either zealots or 
impostors, made their appearance, declaring them- 
selves the enemies of the régime; they found 
enthusiastic support among the Berbers of the 
mountainous zone in the centre of the peninsula. 
One of these figures, who, in the traditional manner, 
prepared to censure social behaviour and morality at 
the very time when the Fatimid da‘wa was spreading 
the Isma‘ili doctrine in North Africa, was the 
Andalusian missionary Aba ‘Ali al-Sarradj who, 
under pretext of preaching the holy war, worked 
against the régime, cunningly disguised as a Muslim 
ascetic. Dressed in coarse homespun, wearing rope 
sandals and riding a donkey, he travelled all over the 
country. In this disguise, ‘‘he worked actively to 
bring to fruition a projected alliance which had 
been planned in 285/898 between the Bani Kasi of 
Aragon and ‘Umar b. Hafstin’’; he did not succeed in 
carrying through his plan, but three years later he 
was able to persuade the Umayyad prince Ahmad 
b. Mu‘dwiya, a devotee of astrology who did not 
conceal his aspirations to the throne, to come out in 
open revolt. Ibn Sarradj presented him as the 
reforming Mahdi, and the two of them traversed the 
district of Los Pedroches (Fahs al-Ballit) and the 
Sierra of Almadén (Djabal al-Baranis), where they 
were received with enthusiasm by the Berbers to 
whom they preached the holy war against Zamora. 
Ibn al-Kitt’s displays of conjuring increased the 
number of his supporters (whom the Arab sources 
put at over 60,000), and this fanatical horde, before 
whom he had promised the seven walls of Zamora 
would crumble, approached the fortress. While al- 
Sarradj prudently withdrew, Ibn al-Kitt invited 
Alfonso III to embrace Islam if he did not wish to be 
exterminated with all his men; Alfonso indignantly 
took up his position on the right bank of the Duero 
and, after a combat which according to Arab 
sources was favourable to Ibn al-Kitt, siege was laid 
to Zamora. But the Berber leader Nafza, being 
disillusioned, left Ibn al-Kitt together with all his 
troops, and his departure provoked new desertions. 
After some indecisive skirmishes, Ibn al-Kitt, finding 
himself abandoned by almost all his followers, 
launched a desperate attack on the enemy and was 


killed, on 20 Radjab 288/10 July 901. For a long time 
his head remained hanging from the top of one of 
the gates of Zamora. “This tragi-comical expedition 
was no more than an isolated episode in the annals of 
the lower and central Marches’’ at the end of the 3rd/ 
goth century and at the beginning of the 4th/1oth, 
and its only repercussion is the expedition said to 
have been undertaken in the same year by the future 
Ordofio III, son of Alfonso III, who, setting out 
from Viseo, crossed the Tagus and then the Guadiana 
to reach the region of Seville, where he sacked and 
burnt one of the villages’’. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., i, 382-5; Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp.?, ii, 132-4; 
Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, 91-2; Sampiro, re-ed. Huici, 
in Crén., lat. de la Reconquista, i, 269; Cirot, Chron. 
léonaise, ii, 33; Mas‘adi, Murddj, i, 363 (description 
of Zamora reproduced by Makkari, A nalectes, i, 
223). (A. Hutcr Miranpa) 
IBN KUBTURNA [see 18N KABTURNU]. 

IBN KUDAMA at-MAKDISI, Muwarrak aAL- 
Din ABO MunamMaD ‘ABD ALLAH B, AHMAD B. 
MuuammaD, Hanbali ascetic, jurisconsult and 
traditionalist theologian. He was born in 
DjammAa‘il, near Jerusalem (Bayt al-Makdis, whence 
his ethnic name) in Sha‘ban 541/Jan.-Feb. 1147, and 
died in Damascus on 5 or 6 Djumada II 620/6 or 7 
July 1223. 

In 551/1156, the Bana Kudama moved from 
Djamma‘il to take up residence in Damascus. The 
chroniclers explain this exodus as caused by the bad 
treatment the Muslims were receiving at the hands 
of the Franks. 

From the sources available to us at the present 
time it is possible to reconstruct two main branches of 
this large family from the 5th/1zth to the roth/16th 
centuries. At the head of one branch is Muwaffak 
al-Din’s father, the Shaykh Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Kudama (491-558/1097-1162), the preacher (khatib) 
of Djamm4‘il, a man known for his asceticism, for 
whom a mosque was built in Damascus (Nu‘aymi, 
Daris, ii, 354). On his brother Yisuf, who stands at 
the head of the other branch, the sources seem to 
be silent; but he is the ancestor of Yiasuf b. ‘Abd al- 
Hadi (840-909/1436-1503), whose autograph certi- 
ficates of audition (sama‘) are to be seen on the 
margins and in the colophons of many of the manu- 
scripts of the Zahiriyya library in Damascus. Fhe 
most numerous sub-branch of this family is by far 
that of Muwaffak al-Din’s brother, the ascetic 
Shaykh Aba ‘Umar (528-607/1133-1210). Regarding 
the other brother, ‘Ubayd Allah, our sources are 
silent, though other members of this sub-branch are 
known: the son Ahmad (573-613/1177-1216), the 
latter’s two grandsons Ahmad (614-687/1217-1288) 
and ‘Ubayd Allah (635-684/1237-1285), and the 
latter’s grandson ‘Abd Allah (d. 803/1400). 

The smallest sub-branch of all is that of Muwaffak 
al-Din Ibn Kudama, whose three sons died in his 
lifetime and who was survived by his grandson 
Ahmad (605-643/1208-1245). 

Muwaffak al-Din received the first phase of his 
education in Damascus where he studied the Kur’4n 
and hadith. He made his first visit to Baghdad in 561 
in the company of his maternal cousin, a well-known 
Hanbali traditionist, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Makdisi (541- 
600/1146-1203), also originally from Djammia‘il, a 
member of a numerous family tracing their origin 
back to a certain Surir b. Rafi‘. Arriving at Baghdad 
they were received by the leading Hanbali of the day, 
the celebrated mystic ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili (q.v.]. 
Their discipleship was cut short by the latter’s death. 
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Brief though it may have been, this experience must 
have had its influence on the young Muwaffak al-Din, 
who was to reserve a special place in his heart for 
mystics and mysticism. This is attested by what the 
present author regards as his condoning of Ibn 
SAkil’s [g.v.] veneration for the great mystic al- 
Halladj [g.v.]; and in a stisila preserved in a manu- 
script in the Zahiriyya library of Damascus (see 
Madjmi‘ 18, fol. 254b), Muwaffak al-Din figures as 
having received the khirka from ‘Abd al-K4dir al- 
Djili and passed it on to another Hanbali, his cousin 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-W4hid (543-614/1148-1217), 
brother of the above mentioned ‘Abd al-Ghani. On 
the other hand, Muwaffak al-Din did not condone 
what he believed to be the excessive rationalism of 
Ibn ‘Akil, against whom he wrote Takrim al-nazar 
fi kutub ahi al-kalam (see G. Makdisi, Ibn Qudama’s 
censure of speculative theology, London 1962). 

Muwaffak al-Din’s first sojourn in Baghdad lasted 
four years. He is known to have visited it again in 
567 and 574, making his pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
previous year 573, and finally settling in Damascus 
in 575. He left Damascus once again in 583 to take 
part in Saladin’s expedition against the Franks, 
particularly in the conquest of Jerusalem, which 
occurred that year. 

Muwaffak al-Din is known especially for his 
works on Hanbali law: al-Mughni and al-“Umda on 
positive law, and Rawdat al-nazir, on the methodology 
of law, all of which have been published. 

Bibliography: For further details on his life, 
works and ideas, see Brockelmann, I, 398, SI, 

688-9; H. Laoust, Le Précis de Droit d’Ibn Qudama, 

Beirut 1950; H. Laoust, Le Hanbalisme sous le 

califat de Baghdad, in REI, xxvii (1959), 125-6; G. 

Makdisi, Kitab at-Tauwdabin ‘“‘Le Livre des Péni- 

tents” de Muwaffaq ad-Din Ibn Qudama al-Magqdisi, 

Damascus 1961; idem, Ibn Quddma’s censure of 
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(G. Maxpis1) 

IBN KUNASA, ABO YauyA MuHAMMap B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH (= KuNdsa) B. ‘ABD AL-A‘LA AL-MAZINI 
AL-Asapl, poet, philologist and radwi of the 
‘Abbasid period. Born at Kifa in 123/741, he studied 
in his native town poetry, hadith and the other 
traditional sciences under the most distinguished 
members of the Bani Asad and became the trans- 
mitter of the works of several poets, among whom 
the most famous was al-Kumayt [g.v.].~He also 
transmitted a certain number of hkadiths to such 
important traditionists as al-A‘mash [g.v.] and 
Sufyan al-‘Chawri [q.v.]. Although he lived at Baghdad 
he does not seem to have tried to gain admittance to 
the court. He died at Kiafa on 3 Shawwa4l 207/19 
February 823, or in 209/824. 

So far as can be judged by the few verses which 
have survived, Ibn Kunasa was not a great poet, but 
his poetry, of great simplicity, reflects a morality 
and a serenity which are worthy of note. Nephew 
of Ibrahim b. al-Adham [g.v.] and brought up in a 
milieu of extreme piety, Ibn Kundsa nevertheless 
was the owner of a well-known slave singing-girl, 
Dananir, whose death he lamented. His descriptions 
of Kia are also worthy of mention. 

He wrote in addition several works, among which 
the Fihrist mentions a Kitab Ma‘ani ’l-shi‘r, a K. 
Sarthat al-Kumayt min al-Kur-dn and a K, al-Anwa?, 
which was much used by later writers and is probably 
the earliest work of this type (see Ch. Pellat in 
Arabica, 1955/1, 36). 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan and Hayawan, 
index; Fihrist, Cairo ed., 105, 225; Ibn Kutayba, 


Anwé?, index; idem, Ma“arif, 543; Aghani, xii, 
105-10 (Beirut ed., xiii, 338-47); Birani, Athar, 
336; Ibn al-Djarrah, Waraka, 81-3; Khatib 
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D@irat al-ma‘arif, iii, 482-3. (Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN KUNFUDH, Asu °’t-‘ApBAS AHMAD B. 
Hasan (incorrect var. Husayn) B. SALI B. Hasan 
AL-KHATIB B. SALI B. MAYMUN B. KUNFUDH (var. 
AL-KuUNFupH), Algerian jurist, traditionist and 
historian born in 731/1330 or, more probably, 
in 741/1340, died in 809/1406 or 810/1407, in Con- 
stantine, a member of a family of teachers and 
jurists from that town and its environs. His ancestor, 
Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Khatib, who taught hadith in 
Constantine and claimed to belong to the confrat- 
ernity of the Shadhiliyya, died in 664/1265 (cf. 
Wafayat, 51); his grandfather ‘Ali b. Hasan, also 
Rhafib in Constantine for half a century and kdadi 
for many years, died in 733/1332 (cf. Wafaydat, 54). 
His maternal grandfather Yusuf b. Ya‘kab al- 
Mallari, a disciple of Abii Madyan [g.v.] the mystic, 
was director of a zawiya, ‘‘two stages to the west 
of Constantine’’, where he taught; he died in 680/1281 
(cf. Wafaydt, 58). Finally, his father Hasan b. 
‘Ali, also khafib in Constantine, was a jurist of 
repute and author of a work entitled al-Masnin fi 
ahkam al-ta‘in; he died in 750/1350 (cf. Wafaydat, 56). 

It is therefore probable that, in the first instance, 
it was from such relatives as these that he received 
the essential part of his cultural education. But 
we know that he left his native town as early as 
759/1357, at the age of eighteen, on travels which 
lasted for eighteen years and which took him first to 
Fas and later to Marrakush. In 763/1361-2 he was 
with the Hintata, one of the principal tribes of the 
Moroccan Atlas and renowned for its piety, and 
he went to Tinmellel to meditate at the tomb of 
the mahdi Ibn Tumart. Next he was in Sala (Salé), 
where he had the signal privilege of approaching 
the aged theologian and mystic Ibn ‘Ashir [g.v.]. 
In 776/ 1374 he was in Tlemcen, where he met the 
Hafsid prince Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad (770-96/1368- 
93), and after that in Tunis where, together with 
another Hafsid prince, Abi Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(797-834/1393-1434), he attended the lectures of the 
scholar Aba Mahdi ‘Isa b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Ghubrini (d. 816/1412). Finally he 
returned to Constantine, at an unknown date, and 
there assumed the offices of muftt and kadi. In 804/ 
1401 he was dismissed, and he lived in disgrace 
until his death. 

During his travels, he endeavoured to perfect his 
knowledge of tafsir, hadith, fikh, mantik, nahw, 
kira?at, mathematics, etc. and to obtain diplomas 
(idjaza) from his various masters, whose names he 
subsequently recorded with care in his Wafaydt, 
in chronological order according to the date of death. 
They are: (a) in Fas: 1. Abi Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Sulayman al-Ladja’i, d. 773/1371, a pupil of the 
matheinatician Ibn al-Banna?; 2. Abi ‘Imran Misa 
b. Muhammad b. Mu‘ti al-‘Abdisi, d. 776/1374, a 
native of Meknés; 3. Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al- 
Kabbab, d. 779/1378; 4. Aba Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah al-W4naghili, the blind, d. 779/1378; 5. Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. HayAati, d. 781/1379; 6. 
Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Haskiri; (b) in 
Salé: 7. Ibn ‘Ashir Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad, d. 765/ 
1353; 8. Lisin al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, d. 776/1374; 
(c) in Marrakush: 9. Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
al-Zukandari, d. 768/1367; (d) in Tlemcen: 10. Aba 
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‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yahya, d. 771/1369; 11. 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Marzik, d. 
780/1379; (e) in Constantine: 12. Abii ‘Ali Hasan b. 
Abi ’l-Kasim b. Badis, d. 787/1385; 13. Hasan b. 
Khalaf Allah b. Hasan b. Abi ’l-Kasim b. Maymin 
b. Badis, cousin of the last-named, d. 784/1382; (£) 
in Tunis: 14. Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
ai-Batarni (var. al-Batrini and al-Battiwi), d. 793/ 
1390; 15. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Arafa, d. 803/1400; 16. Abii Mahdi ‘Isa al- 
Ghubrini, named above; 17. Abu ’!l-Kasim Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad... al-Sabti, &a@? of Granada, d. 761/ 
1359, who gave him a general :djdza after admitting 
him to the “pleasure of being present at his lectures”’ 
(cf. Wafayat, 58); 18. Abii Hafs ‘Umar al-Radjradji 
(probably al-Ragragi), d. 810/1407, after the writing 
of the Wafayat; 19. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr... b. SAbbad al- 
Rundi (g.v.], died in Fas in 792/1390. The last 
two are not named in the Wafaydat. 

Ibn Kunfudh was equally scrupulous, at the end 
of the same work, in compiling a list of his own 
writings. Of the 26 titles contained in this list, at 
the present time, roughly speaking, we know only 
the following: (1) Bughyat al-farid min al-hisab 
wa ’l-fara@id, which is probably the same as the 
Mu“dwanat al-r@id fi mabadi ’l-fardid or again the 
Sharh al-urdjaiza (var. al-manztima) al-tilimsaniyya 
fi ’l-fara’id and which, according to M. Ben Cheneb, 
is said to exist in a private( ?) library; (2) al-Farisiyya 
fi mabadi? al-dawla al-hafsiyya, ed. M. Nayfar and 
‘A. Turki, Tunis 1968, with an important introd. 
(3) al-Masafa al-saniyya fi ’khtisar al-rihla al-‘abda- 
riyya, the source of Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadj, 
Fas ed., 394, Cairo ed., 70 and passim; (4) Sharaf 
al-palib fi asna@ al-matalib (see mss. in al-Farisiyya, 
74-7). (5) Taysir al-mafalib fi ta‘dil al-kawakib, ms. Ra- 
bat 512 bis; (6) Uns al-fakir wa-‘izz al-hakir, a biogra- 
phy of the Andalusian mystic Abii Madyan and his 
followers; ms. Rabat, 385; Cairo, vii, 344 v. 45; ed. 
M. al-Fasi and A. Faure, Rabat 1965; (7) Haft al- 
nikdb San wudjtth a‘mal al-hisab, a commentary on 
the Talkhis a‘mal al-hisab of Ibn al-Banna? [g.v.], 
ms. Rabat 531. 

M. Ben Cheneb attributes to him other works 
whose titles do not appear on his own list; (8) 
Tahsil al-manakib fi takmil al-ma?arib, a commentary 
on (5) above; ms. Rabat 512 bis. (9) Sharh urdjtizat 
Ibn Abt ’l-Ridjal [qg.v.], ms. Rabat 466, 467, 512 
bis (1); Br. Mus. 977a 

On the other hand, a number of mss have been 
discovered (see Introd. toal-Farisiyya), in particular: 
(10) Urdjiba fi’l-tibb ; (11) Tukfat al-warid fi’ khtisas 
al-sharaf min kibal al-walid; (12) Tashil al-matalib 
fi ta‘dil al-kawakib; (13) Sirddj al-thikat fi ‘ilm 
al-awkat. 

The remainder are now considered to be lost: 
(a) ‘Alamat al-nadjah fi mabadi? al-istilah; (b) 
Anwar al-sa‘ada fi-usil al-‘“bada; (c) Bast al-rumiz 
al-khafiyya fi sharh ‘arid al-Khazradjiyya; (d) 
Hidayat al-salik fi bayan Alfiyyat Ibn Malik; (e) 
Idah al-ma‘ani fi bayan al-mabani; (f) al-[brahimiyya 
fi mabad?? ‘ilm al-‘arabiyya; (g) al-Kunfudhiyya 
ft ibtal al-dildla al-falakiyya; (h) al-Lubab fi ’khtisar 
al-Djallab; (i) Tafhim al-falib li-mas@ il usil (var. 
aslay) Ibn al-Hadjib; (j) al-Takhlis fi sharh al-talkhis; 
(k) Takrib al-dilala fi sharh al-risdla; (l\) Talkkis al- 
‘amal fi sharh al-Djumal of al-Ichinadji (cf. Brockel- 
mann, I, 463); (m) Tashilal-‘ibava fi ta‘dil al-ishara; 
(n) Wastlat al-Islam bi’l-nabi ‘alayh al-salat wa ’l-sa- 
lam; (0) Wikdyat al-muwakkit wanikdyat al-munakkit. 
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IBN KUTAYBA, ABU MuHAMMaAD ‘ABD ALLAH 
B. Musuim aL-Dinawari (some add at-KtrFi, which 
refers to his place of birth, and at-Marwazi, which 
is probably the ethnic name of his father), one of 
the great Sunni polygraphs of the 3rd/gth 
century, being both a theologian and a writer of 
adab. He seems to have been descended, in the 
second or third generation, from an Arabivized Iranian 
family from Khurasan which was connected on the 
female side with the Bahilis of Basra and may have 
come to ‘Irak in the wake of the ‘Abbasid armies 
during the second half of the 2nd/8th century. 

He was born at Kifa in 213/828, but little is known 
of his childhood and adolescence. At the most we 
are able to compile a list of his teachers which, on 
careful examination, provides much information on 
his education. Among the most important of them 
we find men who owe their reputations generally to 
their attachment to the Sunna, either as theologians, 
traditionists or philologists, or usually as all three. 
The biographers and critics have produced long 
lists of them, but a few names should be mentioned 
here. The three persons who had the greatest influence 
on the young Ibn Kutayba are undoubtedly Ishak 
b. Ibrahim b. Rahawayh al-Hanzali (d. ca. 237/851), 
a Sunni theologian, a disciple of Ibn Hanbal and 
protégé of the Tahirids of Nisabiir, where he appears 
to have spent most of his life, Abi Hatim Sahl b. 
Muhammad al-Sidjistani (d. ca. 250/864), Sunni 
philologist and traditionist and a master of every- 
body who in ‘Irak was interested in philology 
and tradition, and finally al-‘Abbas b. al-Faradj 
al-RiyAshi (d. 257/871), one of the leaders of philo- 
logical studies in ‘Irak, transmitter of the works of 
al-Asma‘i, Abii ‘Ubayda and other pioneers of the 
2nd/8th century. 

Very few details are available of Ibn Kutayba’s 
career, but. a comparison of information from 
different sources allows the following tentative 
reconstruction: after the change in ideology accepted 
by al-Mutawakkil and his chief henchmen from 
232/846 onwards, Ibn Kutayba found himself 
favoured because of his literary works, the ideas of 
which tallied pretty well with the new trend. It was 
perhaps writings of the tvpe of his introduction to 
the Adab al-katib which caused him to be noticed and 
given an appointment by the vizier Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. Khakan, one of those 
chiefly responsible for the new policy, who may well 
have continued to be his patron until his disappear- 
ance in 263/877. There is no doubt that he owed 
to him his appointment as kadi of Dinawar in about 
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236/851. He seems to have remained in this office 
until 256/870, when he may have stayed for a short 
time as inspector of mazdlim of Basra until the 
sacking of this town by the Zandj in Shaww4l 257/ 
November 871. It is not impossible, however, that 
he owed the latter appointment to the favour of 
another powerful official of the ‘Abbasid adminis- 
tration, possibly the Nestorian convert Sa‘id b. 
Makhlad. Mention should also be made of his rela- 
tions, perhaps only occasional, with the Tahirid 
governors of Baghdad (‘Uydn, ii, 222). 

After 257/871, Ibn Kutayba devoted himself to the 
teaching of his works in a district of Baghdad, where 
he remained until his death in 276/889. 

Ibn Kutayba’s son, Ahmad, appears to have been 
his chief disciple. He is certainly responsible, as is 
his son ‘Abd al-Wahid, for the transmission to Egypt, 
and indirectly to the West—especially through the 
intermediary of Abi ‘Ali al-Kali—of the greater 
part of the works of Abi Muhammad. In al-Andalus, 
the direct transmission of Ibn Kutayba’s work was 
ensured by the famous Kasim b. Asbagh, who had 
come to study in Baghdad in 274/887. Among the 
eastern disciples, ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sukkari (d. 323/935) seems to have played a 
particularly important part, his name being found 
at the head of numerous isnaéds. But there should 
also be mentioned Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dja‘far Ibn Durustawayh {g.v.], and Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. Ayyib al-Saigh (d. 313/925), in 
addition to other minor disciples. 

It can be stated that, with the exception of two 
titles, all the authentic works of Ibn Kutayba as 
at present known have been published. We list them 
here, giving for each the most useful edition and a 
brief description of the contents: 

(1) K. Adab al-katib (ed. Griinert, Leiden 1900), 
manual of philology for the use of secretaries, with 
a famous introduction which may be regarded as a 
politico-cultural profession of faith. 

(2) K. al-Anwa? (ed. Pellat-Hamidullab, Hayda- 
rabad 1375/1956), treatise on practical astronomy 
and meteorology. 

(3) K. al-‘Arab (ed. Kurd ‘Ali, in Rasa7il al- 
Bulaghda, *Cairo 1325/1946, 344-77), treatise in the 
anti-Shu‘abi tradition on the relative merits of the 
Arabs, the Persians, and the inhabitants of Khurasan. 

(4) K. al-Ashriba (ed. Kurd ‘Ali, Damascus 1366/ 
1947), fatwa on drinks written in adab style. 

(5) WK. al-Ikhtilaf fi ’l-lafz wa 'l-radd ‘ala ’l-Djah- 
miyya wa ’l-Mushabbiha (ed. Muhammad Zahid 
al-Kawthari, Cairo 1349), a theological pamphlet 
refuting the position of the Mushabbiha on attributes 
and that of the Mu‘tazilis with Djahmiyya tendencies 
on the pronunciation of the Kur’an. 

(6) K. Ma‘ani ’l-shi‘r (2 vols., Haydarabad 1368/ 
1949), long work on the themes of poetry. 

(7) K. al-Ma“G@rif (ed. SUkasha, Cairo 1960), a 
historical manual with encyclopaedic appendices on 
very varied subjects. 

(8) K. al-Masail wa 'l-adjwiba (Cairo 1349 H.), 
a theological work. : 

(9) K. al-Maysir wa ’I-kidah (ed. Muhibb al-Din 
al-Khatib, Cairo 1343), a juridico-philological study 
on games of chance, as the K. al-Ashriba was on 
fermented drinks. 

(10) K. al-Shi‘r wa ’l-shu‘ara@ (ed. Ahmad Shakir, 
2 vols., Cairo 1364-69/1945-50), poetical anthology 
arranged chronologically, devoting a large section to 
the ‘modern’ poets. The introduction, somewhat 
overrated, is often considered as a manifesto of 
neo-classicism (ed. and tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes 


under the title Introduction au Livre de la Poéste et 
des Poétes, Paris 1947). 

(11) K. Tafsir gharib al-Kur’dn (ed. Ahmad Sakr, 
Cairo 1378/1958), philological commentary on the 
difficult passages of the text of the Kur?an. 

(12) K. Ta?wil mukhtalif al-hadith (ed. Faradj 
Allah Zaki al-Kurdi, Mahmid Sbukri al-Alisi, 
Mahmid Shabandar-zade, Cairo 1326), Ibn Kutay- 
ba’s most important ‘‘theological”” work, in which 
are clearly set out his religious, heresiographical 
and political ideas (Fr. tr. by G. Lecomte, Damascus 
1962). 

(13) K. Ta?wil mushkil al-Kurdn (ed. Ahmad 
Sakr, Cairo 1373/1954), treatise on Kur?anic rhetoric 
and on i‘djdz al-Kur’an. 

(14) K. SUyitn al-akhbar (ed. Ahmad Zaki al- 
©Adawi, Cairo 1343-8/1925-30), a large compendium 
of adab, on a number of apparently secular subjects; 
important introduction. 

The only two authentic texts which are unpublish- 
ed are: 

(15) K. Gharib al-hadith, an incomplete manuscript 
of which exists in the Zahiriyya at Damascus (ugha, 
34-5), a philological commentary on hadith, in the 
broadest sense, from the Prophet to Mu‘awiya. 

(16) K. Islah al-ghalat fi gharib al-hadith li-Abi 
“Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam (Aya Sofya, 457; Zahi- 
riyya, 7899), a separate fascicule of no. 15 concerning 
Abii ‘Ubayd’s errors of interpretation. 

The other titles of works attributed to Ibn Kutayba 
are for the present doubtful. Among those whose 
existence seems the least problematical may however 
be mentioned: (17) a K. Dal@ il al-nubuwwa, (18) a 
K. al-Fikh; (19) a K. I‘v@b al-Kur’an; (20) a K. al- 
Nahw; and perhaps: (21) a K. al-Kalam; (22) a 
K. Ta‘bir al-ru?ya; (23) a K. al-Kir@ at. 

All the other titles found in the biographies are 
of works of dubious authenticity. Several of them 
probably represent the whole or part of the known 
works mentioned above. 

Finally there should be mentioned the apocryphal 
works, of which up to now the following are known: 
(1) K. al-Alfaz al-mughraba bi ’l-alkab al-mu‘raba 
(Fas, Karawiyyin, lugha, 1262); (2) K. al-Djarathim, 
an artificial philological collection published in 
fragments; (3) K. al-Imama wa ’l-siydsa (Cairo 1322, 
1327, 1377) which it has been suggested might be 
attributed to Ibn al-Kitiyya; (4) K. Talkin al-muta‘- 
allim fi ’l-nahw, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 4715. 

In addition to showing the influence of Ibn 
Kutayba’s teachers briefly listed above, these works 
bear traces of the main cultural ideas current in 
“Abbasid society in the 3rd/9th century, which 
means that they drew their inspiration also from a 
very wide range of written sources. 

First, the essential ideas found in the work of 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.] certainly seem to have passed 
into that of Ibn Kutayba, and particularly in the 
‘U ytin al-akhbar and in Ma‘arif: K. Kalila wa~-Dimna, 
K. al-Adab al-kabir, K. al-Ayin and K. Siyar multik 
al-‘Adjam (translated from the history of the kings 
of Persia entitled Khudkaynama). Next, a fair 
proportion of the Aristotelian or pseudo-Aristotelian 
works translated into Arabic at the beginning of the 
3rd/gth century, mainly under the titles of K. 


‘al-Hayawan and K. al-Filaha. Although borrowings 


from the K. al-Hayawan of al-Djahiz cannot be 
excluded, it seems that the K. al-Filaha (which is in 
fact the Geoponica of Cassianus) constitutes an original 
source. Ibn Kutayba knew the works of al-Djahiz 
remarkably well. Nevertheless his only acknowledged 
borrowings from this author concern the K. al- 
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Bukhal@, About the remainder one can only guess. 
Finally, it is not without interest to note that Ibn 
Kutayba borrowed extensively from existing, and 
remarkably faithful, translations of the Torah and 
of the Gospels (in Ma‘érif, Mukhtalif al-hadith and 
<Uyin al-akhbar). 

Interested mainly in his work on adab, which in 
fact was until recently the only example of his 
literary output in their libraries, western critics have 
often tended to overlook Ibn Kutayba’s “theological” 
work and to pass in silence over his religious ideas. 

It seems clear however that at some stage Ibn 
Kutayba put his literary talents at the service of 
the enterprise of the restoration of Sunnism which 
was undertaken by al-Mutawakkil and his chief 
helpers. This meant that a number of his works were 
intended to expound a politico-religious doctrine 
which we might expect would take its place in the 
ideological line of the Sunna then coming into being, 
and particularly that represented by Ibn Hanbal 
and Ishak b. Rahawayh. 

Nevertheless, Ibn Kutayba, who admits to having 
been tempted in his youth by the quasi-rationalist 
ideologies which were in vogue at the time, was at 
times somewhat troubled by the dogmatic intransi- 
geance of the upholders of Tradition. 

Although his theodicy is fairly clearly ‘‘Hanbali’’, 
his attitude on kadar has nevertheless some strange 
nuances; although his attitude concerning the 
Kur?an is orthodox, he is much less categorical on 
the problem of Jaf? {q.v.], which he states does not pre- 
vent membership of the Sunni community; although 
his attitude concerning the Companions is that which 
remained in later times the touchstone of the Sunna, 
he nevertheless retained a deep and reverent respect 
for the family and descendants of the Prophet, so 
far as they were politically neutral. Even his opinions 
about the “‘national groups” (Shu‘dbiyya) seem much 
more subtle than has hitherto been admitted: whether 
he is writing of ethnic or of religious groups, one is 
led to think that he tends to gather together peace- 
ably around the reigning dynasty those among them 
whom he considers it possible to win over politically. 

On the other hand Ibn Kutayba’s methodology 
—of which he nowhere gives a systematic definition 
—certainly seems steadfastly to despise the rational 
or intellectual criteria held for example among the 
Shafi‘is and the Hanafis. The Kur?4n and the Sunna 
remain for him the two fundamental bases of doctrine; 
the third is idjma‘, of which his conception is 
perhaps nearer to that of Malik than of Ibn Hanbal. 
The Hanafi ra?y and the Shafi‘i ktyds are fiercely 
demolished in the Mukhtalif, as are all their equiva- 
lents (nazar, ‘akl, istthsan, etc.). 

Thus all the religious, political and literary work 
of Ibn Kutayba combines to make him an eminent 
representative, if not the exclusive spokesman, of 
the ahl al-Sunna wa ’l-Diama@‘a, who in fact from 
this period were the party of the ‘Abbasid dynasty 
after it abandoned the Mu‘tazili ideology. 

Critics from Ibn al-Nadim onwards all reproduce 
the same ready-made opinion concerning Ibn Kutay- 
ba’s place in the “philological schools”’. It is admitted 
without hesitation that he was the chief creator of a 
“Baghdadi synthesis’ between the philological 
doctrines of Kiifa and of Basra. On close inspection 
this opinion is shown to be open to doubt. In fact, in 
addition to the point already emphasized by G. Weil 
(introd. to the ed. of the K. al-Insaf fi mas@il 
al-khilaf... of Ibn al-Anbari, Leiden 1913) that the 
schools of Basra and of Kifa can scarcely have 
assumed their distinctive characteristics before the 


‘end of the 3rd/g9th century, nothing has been found 


in Ibn Kutayba’s philological work, or at least in 
what now survives, which could really justify this 
point of view. Although he in effect contrasts them 
with the ‘‘Basrans’’, he regularly refers to those who 
were later to be attached to the “School of Kifa” 
as “Baghdadis’’, and the synthesis of which so much 
has been made is no more than a genuine eclecticism 
which never claimed to form a school. 

All that can be said is that Ibn Kutayba in fact 
joins certain reputedly Kifi tendencies to others 
considered to be Basran. His position may be sum- 
marized by stating that in grammar he remains on 
the whole a supporter of the norm, #.e., ‘‘Basran”’, in 
spite of his attachment to the teaching of al-Kis4°i 
and of al-Farra?, whereas in a more general way, in 
Philology and especially in poetry, he does not 
hesitate to depart from the usually accepted views, 
an attitude considered to be ‘“‘Kiafi’’. 

Ibn Kutayba’s writing on poetry is found mainly 
in two works: the K. Ma‘ani’l-shi‘r, a long anthology 
of poetic themes, and the K. al-Shi‘r wa ’l-shu‘ara?, 
a mainly chronologically arranged anthology. It is 
possible that other works, now lost, were also on 
poetry. Thus there is frequently mentioned a K. 
‘Uytin al-shi‘r of which nothing is known. It is usual 
(see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, op. cit.) to attribute 
great importance to the introduction to the K. al- 
Shir wa ’l-shu‘ara’, It is true that it appears as a 
“veritable manuel du néo-classicisme”’ (R. Blachére, 
HLA, i, 140) in the sense that it exhorts writers 
to “create antique verses on new thoughts” and 
contributes some original ideas on the ideal poetic 
technique. But one has no hesitation in saying that 
this text, though of some interest for the evidence 
it contains, is nevertheless grossly overrated as a 
treatise on style. Close inspection reveals that its 
few main ideas have nothing at all to do with poetic 
style. They concern in fact a great problem of cultural 
ethos, that of the quarrel of Ancients and Moderns, 
and in addition an important problem of historical 
method, that of the documentary value of a literary 
work in the strict sense. There is nothing in this 
which truly concerns poetics. As Ibn Kutayba 
composed no poetry at all himself, he continues to 
be regarded as a writer of prose. 

Nevertheless, he must be regarded as an innovator, 
in the sense that he devotes in his anthologies, and 
particularly in the Ski‘, at least as much space to 
the ‘‘modern” as to the ‘“‘ancient’”? poets. Thus he 
professes a great admiration for writers such as 
Bashshar and Abii Nuwas, to mention only the 
greatest. In addition he has the merit of mentioning 
poets of whom otherwise almost nothing is known. 

Ibn Kutayba’s reputation, especially in the West, 
is based mainly on his ability as a writer of adab. His 
adab, which comprises an ethos and a culture in 
which are united all the intellectual currents of 
“Abbasid society at the beginning of the 3rd/gth 
century, and which displays an intent to popularize, 
at least for a certain literate public, is in this sense a 
kind of humanism. But it would be wrong, in the 
light of the eclectic professions of faith in the intro- 
ductions of the ‘Uyin and the Adab al-katib, to 
regard it as a secularist or even simply as a secular 
humanism, as some have tended to do in the West. 
What has been said above on his religious position 
and his attitude as defender of the Sunna clearly 
proves that in his mind there is no difference in kind 
but simply one of degree between the religious and 
the secular aspect of his educational work. 

Ibn Kutayba’s culture amalgamates in several 
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ways the four great cultural trends of his period: the 
Arabic trend proper, which consists of the ‘‘Arabic’”’ 
sciences, 4.e., the religious sciences properly so-called, 
to which must be added the philological and “‘his- 
torical’? sciences; the Indo-Iranian current, which 
contributes a certain administrative culture and a 
certain conception of the social relations in a devel- 
oped society; the Judaeo-Christian trend, which 
adds a certain spiritual ferment; and, in a lesser 
degree, the Hellenistic trend which contributes the 
taste for logic and experimental knowledge. 

Similarly Ibn Kutayba’s ethic brings together the 
great ethical systems conveyed by these different 
cultures: the proud and pitiless ethic of the desert, 
that of the virile and sober qualities of the pre- 
Islamic muruwwa, the civilized and opportunist 
ethic of the Persian tradition, the spiritual and 
mystic ethic of the three revealed religions. Never- 
theless, one seeks in vain in the resulting synthesis 
for any influence of Aristotelian or Platonic ethics, 
they being too clearly incompatible with the develop- 
ing Sunni ideal. 

It is usual to consider the style of a compiler as a 
myth. Certainly it must be admitted that the 
great mass of Ibn Kutayba’s work cannot be 
directly attributed to him. The data of adab and 
hadith are obviously not written by him. Nevertheless 
it must not be forgotten that all his works are 
preceded by introductions, usually long, and appar- 
ently on the whole original, consisting of several 
hundred pages in all. Furthermore it cannot be 
denied that his works of polemical ideology such as 
the Mukhtalif, the [khtilaf fi ’l-lafz and the Masai 
are entirely original. Thus, paradoxically, it is in the 
works or parts of works of the most technical nature 
that we must expect to find passages which demon- 
strate Ibn Kutayba’s qualities as a writer. 

Ibn Kutayba is, so far as is known at present, the 
third great writer of Arabic prose chronologically 
after Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ and al-Djahiz. After the 
bombastic and often obscure literary prose of the 
middle of the 2nd/8th century, and after the brilliant 
but difficult style of al-Djahiz, Ibn Kutayba intro- 
duced a prose whose dominant characteristic was 
ease and facility. Far from the oratorical periods of 
the kutiab of the 2nd century and from the faceted 
style of al-Djahiz, his sentences are simple, short 
and without artifice; his language is that in current 
use, with no concession to gharib and not bound 
by an exaggerated respect for the norms of gramma- 
tical theory. It is already ‘‘modern Arabic’. 

The two aspects of Ibn Kutayba, the ‘secular’ 
and the “‘religious’’, which are however distinguished 
only for the purpose of explanation, reflect a double 
personality: with a mind open to all the current 
intellectual ideas, which he attempted to spread 
among the responsible people of his time, Ibn Kutay- 
ba, requested at a certain time to give the support 
of his literary authority to al-Mutawakkil’s reform, 
found himself, as was said by Ibn Taymiyya, spokes- 
man of the nascent Sunna. It is not surprising if, 
after this, this eclectic man of letters felt himself 
constrained to stifle certain of his syncretist tenden- 
cies. This explains the reticence concerning him 
which was maintained in later years, in the East 
as well as in the West, though generally for opposite 
reasons; and this explains why none of the great 
ideological schools of Islam has ever dared to claim 
him. 
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1949; Ch. Pellat, Ibn Kutayba wa ’l-thakdfa al- 
‘arabiyya, in the Taha Husayn memorial volume, 
Cairo 1962; G. Lecomte, Le Traité des divergences 
du hadith d’Ibn Qutayba (annotated tr. of the 
K. Ta?wil mukhtalif al-hadith), Damascus 1962; 
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68-80); idem, Les descendanis d’Ibn Qutayba en 
Egypte, in Etudes Lévi-Provencal, Paris 1961, i, 
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attribuée a...Ibn Qutayba, in REI, i (1960), 
71-92; idem, Les disciples directs d’Ibn Qutayba, 
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IBN at-KOTIYYA, ABod Bakr 8B. ‘Umar B. ‘ABD 
AL-‘Aziz B. IBRAHIM B. SISA B, MUZAHIM, a gram- 
marian and, in particular, historian of Muslim 
Spain, who owes his appellation “‘son of the Gothic 
woman” to the fact that one of his ancestors, ‘Isa b. 
Muzahim, a freedman of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, had 
married Sara, daughter of Olmundo and grand- 
daughter of the penultimate Visigothic king, Vitiza. 
Leaving Seville where her family was living, Sara 
had gone to Damascus to complain to the caliph 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik of the losses she had 
suffered at the hands of her uncle Ardabasto who, on 
the death of his brother, had seized his possessions 
in the East of al-Andalus. ‘Isa and Sara returned to 
al-Andalus, and their descendants lived in Seville. 
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Ibn al-Kitiyya was thus a mawla of the Umayyads 
and a descendant of the Visigothic nobility. Born in 
Seville, he settled in Cordova after studying in his 
native town and in the capital of al-Andalus, under 
such famous teachers as Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Zubayri, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Ayman, 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Lubdba and KAsim b. 
Asbagh. He lectured in Cordova and had several 
pupils, some of them well-known, especially the kadi 
Abu ’Il-Hazm Khalaf b. ‘Isa al-Washki and the 
historian Ibn al-Faradi, his principal biographer. He 
won distinction as a poet, but even more through his 
knowledge of grammar and lexicography, on which 
subjects he wrote works highly esteemed by later 
generations. He also gained a reputation as a juris- 
consult and traditionist and, though criticized, he was 
none the less consulted as to the meaning or idea of 
such and such a phrase from the grammatical or 
lexicological point of view. His fame led to his being 
presented to al-Hakam II as the greatest philologist 
of his time; he held the office of kadi and enjoyed 
great prestige during his lifetime. He died in 
Cordova, in old age, on Tuesday 23 Rabi‘ I 367/6 
November ' 977. 

Of his various works, among which was his Kitab 
al-Makstr wa ’l-mamdid, the only ones to have 
survived are: (1) Kitab Tasarif al-af‘al, published by 
I. Guidi (11 libro dei verbi di... Ibn al-Qitiyya, 
Leiden 1894) and re-edited recently by ‘Ali Fawda 
under the title al-Af‘al, Cairo 1953. (2) Ta?rikh 
aftitah (var. fath) al-Andalus, a history of the con- 
quest of the Iberian peninsula and of the emirate to 
the end of the reign of the amir ‘Abd Allah; the 
Arabic text, prepared from ms. Paris 706 by 
Gayangos, Saavedra and Codera, was printed in 
1868, but it was published only by J. Ribera, with a 
Spanish trans. and a helpful introduction, under the 
title Historia de la conquista de Espatia de Abenal- 
cotta el cordobés (vol. ii of the Coleccién de obras 
ardbigos de historia y geografia que publica la Real 
Academia de la Historia), Madrid 1926. Earlier, 
A. Cherbonneau had brought out an incomplete 
French trans. (Histoire de la conquéte de Espagne 
par les Musulmans, in JA, i (1853), 458-85 and viii 
(1856), 428-527); O. Houdas published the first part 
of the Arabic text with a French trans. (Histoire de 
la conquéte de lV’ Andalousie, in Recueil de textes ..., 
published by the staff of the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, i, Paris 1889, 219-80); E. Fagnan also 
published a trans. of some fragments in his Extraits, 
195 ff. The Ta>vikh was re-edited recently by ‘Abd 
Allah Anis al-Tabba‘, Beirut n.d. [?1957]. 

The chronicle of Ibn al-Kitiyya was dictated in 
the second half of the 4th/roth century and was 
written down by one of his pupils; it consists of a 
series of detached notes taken down from dictation, 
and it is possible that there existed various recensions 
or copies made by other pupils; a hypothesis of this 
kind is supported by the fact that the incomplete 
edition of the Tarikh fath al-Andalus published in 
Cairo contains many variants (see Muh. Ibn SAzziz, 
Una edicion parcial poco conocida de la ‘‘Historia de 
Ion al-Qitiyya”’, in al-Andalus, xvii (1952), 233-7). 
This chronicle, which could not have been dissemina- 
ted before the 5th/r1th century, has a special value 
for the history of al-Andalus in the 3rd/gth century, 
since it contains traditions, anecdotes, observations 
and personal impressions, not to be found in any 
other authors, on specific aspects of life at the 
Cordovan court and of certain personages. However, 
it provides, in its first part particularly, only some- 
what scanty, imprecise and uncertain information. 
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IBN KUTLUBUGHA, Kasim 3. KutLopucHa 

AL-HanarFi, Egyptian scholar in hadith and reli- 
gious law. He was born in Muharram 802/September 
1399. His father, Kutlibugha, a freedman of Sidin 
al-Shaykhini (d. 798/1396), died while he was still 
young. He supported himself in his youth as an 
accomplished tailor (needleworker) but embarked 
early upon his religious studies, which he pursued 
all his life. An early teacher of his was ‘Izz al-Din 
Ibn Djama‘a (d. 819/1416). His principal shaykh was 
Ibn al-Humam (d. 861/1457). Like all the aspiring 
young scholars of the time, he also studied with 
Ibn Hadjar. His travels, not very extensive ones, 
brought him to Damascus, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Mecca. His professional career was not out- 
standing. He held only shortlived teaching appoint- 
ments, for instance, in the Baybarsiyya and in the 
madrasa of Djanibak al-Djiddawi. Equally shortlived 
stipends from influential friends, consisting in one 
instance of a monthly allowance of 800, and in 
another of 2000 dirhams, helped him to support his 
large family. But his scholarly prestige was great, 
and it seems that his writings and his legal advisory 
work yielded enough income for his needs. He had 
close Siifi connexions and, in the great debate about 
mysticism, took a stand favorable to Ibn al-‘Arabi 
and Ibn al-Farid. Death came to him on the night 
of Wednesday-Thursday, 4 Rabi‘ II 879/17-18 August 
1474. 

His literary production, begun in his nineteenth 
year, was voluminous, approaching, it would seem, 
about a hundred titles. Among them, there are 
some works of historical interest and even a treatise 
on Avicennan logic. However, practically all he did 
was in the fields of hadith and law. His works were 
the usual commentaries on legal school texts, 
compilations of traditions, glosses, additions, indexes 
of legal works, compilations of biographies of reli- 
gious scholars, studies on Abi Hanifa and his 
Musnad, discussions of individual legal problems, 
Jfatwas, and the like. Manuscripts of his more popular 
works have been preserved in great profusion. The 
catalogue of the Siileymaniye Library in Istanbul, 
for instance, lists about seventy manuscripts, among 
them some twenty of his Tadj al-taradjim. This 
compilation of brief biographies of Hanafi authors 
was first published by G. Fliigel and made Ibn 
Kutlibugha’s name known in the West (Abh. K. M., 
ii/3, 1862, also Baghdad 1962; a manuscript dated 
866 in Chester Beatty 3572[3]). Another of his 
biographical compilations, the large collection of 
brief biographies of reliable transmitters entitled 
al-Thikat min al-ruwat, is largely preserved in the 
Mss. Istanbul K6priilii, i, 264 and 1060. An inventory 
of his surviving writings, let alone a census of auto- 
graph copies and important old manuscripts, has 
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not yet been compiled. The same works are often 
listed under different titles, and some of the legal 
problems and fatwds found in collections are also 
listed separately. At present, it 1s not possible to 
say whether any of his works possesses originality 
and independent value. Among titles apparently 
not listed in Brockelmann, mention may be made 
of his Takkhridj ahaddith (of the recently published) 
al-Ikhtiyar li-ta‘lil al-mukhidr of {bn al-Buldadji 
(d. 683/1284) (Ms. Istanbul Feyzullah 292, draft 
copy ?); Hashiya ‘ala Sharh Madjma‘ al-bahrayn of 
Ibn Firishta, unless this work is identical with the 
commentary on the faradid listed in Brockelmann, 
S I, 658 (Feyzullah 7o7, Besir Aga 228); Nuzhat 
al-ra@id fi takhrid{ ahadith al-fardid of the Hidaya 
(Yeni Cami 301, fols. 1-20a, copied by ‘Ali b. Sidtin 
al-Ibrahimi in 853); Risala ft djawaz idjarat al-ikia’ 
(Ms. Chester Beatty 3202[3], copied by the same 
Ibrahimi, also Laleli 951); the Jegal problems (cf. 
Daw”, vi, 187, ll. 18 f.) al-Kawl al-mutba‘ fi ahkam 
al-kana@is wa-'l-biya* (Chester Beatty 3724), Takrir 
(Daw?: Takhridj) al-akwal fi mas?alai al-istibdal, and 
al-Kawl al-kasim fi bayan (ta?thir) hukm al-hakim 
(Chester Beatty 5276 [1-2]), which, however, might 
also have been included in the collections of legal 
problems. An autograph copy of his Tashihk al-Kudtri 
dated 868 is contained in Ms. Chester Beatty 5040, 
pl. 18x. 

Bibliography: al-Bika‘i, ‘Unwan al-zaman, 

as quoted in Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, vii, 326; 

al-Makrizi, ‘Ukud (not seen); al-Sakhawi, Daw”, 

vi, 184-90, 223; Brockelmann, II, 99f., S Il, 93, 

as well as Brockelmann, I, 469, II, 224, S. I, 296, 

362, 611 f., 635, 638, 658, II, 90, 92, 264, III, 1253. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN KUZMAN, name of a Cordovan family, 
of which five members are, for various reasons, 
worthy of mention. The genealogy of the family is 
given in Ibn al-Abbar, no. 1517. 

I. Apu ’L-AspacH ‘IsA B. ‘ABD AL-MALIK IBN 
KuzmAn, poet and man of letters of the 4th/roth 
century. The chamberlain al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
chose him as one of the tutors of the young caliph 
Hishim II al-Muayyad, who succeeded to the 
throne at the age of eleven in 366/976. Thus, in spite 
of the opinion of FE. Lévi-Provengal (Du nouveau... 


13), it is impossible that he should have been the ; 


father of the famous writer of zadjals (no. V), who had 
the same name. This information is supplied by Ibn 
Sa‘id (Mughrib, ed. Shawki Dayf, i, 210), who adds 
that he was a member of the same family and quotes 
four verses by him. Other verses, without any 
biographical information, are given by al-Tha‘alibi 
(Yatimat al-dahr, Cairo 1947, ii, 34-5) and by al- 
Dabbi, no. 1149. 

IJ. ApG Bakr MuwamMapD B. SABD AL-MALIK B. 
“Uspayp ALLAH, called al-Akbar (the Elder) to 
distinguish him from his nephew of the same name. 
A famous stylist and poet, he became secretary and 
minister of the last Aftasid ruler of Badajoz, al- 
Mutawakkil; he was thus the col eague of ‘Abd al- 
Madjid Ibn ‘Abdin [g.v.] and of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Sa‘id al-Batalyawsi, known as Ibn Kabtirnu [g.v.], 
whose reputation was in fact greater than his. After 
the extinction of this dynasty (487/1094), he lived 
in obscurity. His unpleasant character and his bitter 
tongue earned him many enemies, among them 
Muhammad Ibn Hamdin, chief kadi of Cordova, who 
persecuted him. He died in 508/1114 (cf. Ibn Bash- 
kuwAl, Sila, ed .Codera, no. 1139; Mughrib, i, 99, 
which reproduces the text of the Dhakhira of Ibn 
Bassam; Ibn Khakan, Kalaid, Balak 1283, 187; 
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Ibn Sa‘id, ‘Unwan al-murkisat, ed. Mahdad, Algiers 
1949, 45, in which the poet is referred to as Ibn 
Kurban). 

III. ABG Marwan ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN, son of the 
above. He was a great scholar, a most distinguished 
man of letters, a jurist taught by the chief kagi of 
Cordova, Abu ’l-Walid Ibn Rushd, the grandfather 
of Averroes. He was the last of the great traditionists 
of Muslim Spain and died a ka@di, in 564/1169, at the 
age of eighty-five, at Osuna (Ushina), a small town 
7o kilometres south-east of Seville (cf. Ibn Bash- 
kuwal, no. 752; al-Dabbi, no. 989). 

IV. Apu ’L-Husayn SUBAyD ALLAH, son of the 
above. A jurist and a poet, he served as kadi in 
several regions of the province of Cordova. He died 
at Osuna in 593/1196-7 or 594/1197-8 (Ibn al-Abbar, 
no. 1517). 

V. Ast Bakr Munammap (called al-Asghar (the 
Younger) to distinguish him from No. II, who appears 
to have been his paternal uncle) Bs. ‘IsA B. ‘ABD 
AL-MaLik ... IBN KuzMAn, the famous zadjal-poet. 
He at first tried writing poetry of the traditional 
type, in classical language (mu‘rab). Then, realizing 
that he could not rival in this field the great poets of 
his time, such as Ibn Khafadja, he turned to the 
popular genre known as zadjal [q.v.], which is written 
only in the Arabic dialect of Spain. In this his 
success was so brilliant that he earned the undisputed 
title of “leader of the zadjalists’’ (tmam al-zadjdjalin). 

Very little is known of the life of Ibn Kuzm4n. He 
himself merely mentions (zadjal no. 38, stanza 9) 
that he was not yet born at the time of the famous 
battle of al-Zallaka (479/1086). The only certain fact 
is that he died at Cordova on the penultimate day 
of Ramadan 555/3 October 1160 (see Ibn al-Khatib, 
Ihata, MS Escorial, fol. 54). 

Ibn Kuzman lived in a difficult time for poets. 
From 489/1096, the Almoravid Yisuf b. Tashfin had 
done away with the last “‘party kings” (muliék al- 
tawa@if) with their luxurious courts and _ their 
entourages of paid poets. Only the Hidids, in distant 
Saragossa, succeeded in maintaining precariously the 
tradition of the patron princes until 503/1110. 
The new masters of the country, sultans, viceroys, 
and governors, were Berber-speakers from the 
Sahara, who must have been unable to understand 
the subtleties of Arabic poetry (cf. Dozy, Hist. Mus. 
Esp.*, iii, 127, 135). It is doubtful, for example, how 
far the governor of eastern Spain, Ibn Tifalwit, of 
the Saharan tribe of the Massiifa (d. 510/1116-7), 
was able to appreciate the panegyrics which were 
addressed to him at Valencia by Ibn Khafadija [g.v.], 
considered as the finest poet of the time, and then 
at Saragossa by the famous philosopher, physician 
and musicologist, Ibn Badjdija [(g.v.]. 

Thus the only remaining persons to whom poets 
could turn for patronage were the members of the 
Hispano-Arab urban aristocracy, rich and powerful 
noblemen who held in rotation the office of chief 
magistrate (kadi al-djama‘a). Their liberality, how- 
ever, did not always match their wealth. One of them, 
Muhammad Ibn Hamdin, was so miserly as to be the 
subject of satires (cf. Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp.?, iii, 156). 
Hence Ibn Kuzmfan, always in search of money, 
dedicated his works to the various representatives of 
the great families of Cordova: the Bant Hamdin, 
B. Rushd, B. Siradj, B. Abi *l-Khisal, B, Rabi‘, 
B. Shuhayd, B. Mughith, B. al-Munasif, B. Yannak, 
etc. Although he was not really a wandering poet, 
his habitual lack of money obliged him to seek the 
patronage of other wealthy men than those of his 
native town. From there he made many journeys 
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(sadjal no. 84, stanza 1) to Seville, where there lived 
two of his chief patrons: Abu ‘l-‘Ala? Ibn Zuhr 
(d. §25/1131), the father of ‘‘Avenzoar”’, and Ibn 
al-Kurashi al-Zuhri. It was while in this town that 
he learned of the death of his Cordovan patron, Abu 
‘1-K&4sim Ibn Hamdin in 521/1127 (zadjal no. 38, 
stanza 2). 

For the same reason, he went often to Granada to 
address panegyrics there to ‘Ali b. Adha al-Hamdani, 
kadi of the town, to ‘Ali Ibn Hani and especially to 
Abia Bakr Muhammad Ibn Sa‘id, who was intendant 
of finance there. It was at the house of the latter 
that he met the poetess Nazhiin with whom he had 
a famous altercation (see al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 
636). He may also have travelled to Jaen (no. 21, 
stanza 14). Thus the area of his travels in Muslim 
Spain was relatively restricted. He himself admits 
that he had never seen the sea (no. 145, Stanza 10) 
but it is not clear from which period of his life this 
poem dates. He certainly mentions, in a comparison, 
the Gibralfaro which dominates Malaga (no. 142, 
stanza 2), but he may have known of it only by 
hearsay. 

According to his own description, Ibn Kuzman 
was tall, with blue eyes and a red beard. Other 
sources describe him as having a squint and being 
very ugly; in this connexion there is related a comic 
anecdote which had already been told as applying 
to al-Djahiz (cf. Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la 
formation de Gabis, 57). 

Like those to whom he dedicated his sadjals, he 
must have had a good knowledge of the Romance 
dialect current in the south of Muslim Spain. He 
quotes from it not only isolated words, but also 
short phrases. Nor was he entirely ignorant of the 
Berber spoken by the immigrants from the Sahara: 
certain poems dedicated to Almoravid dignitaries 
have words from this language inserted in them— 
these words moreover are those which conquered 
peoples most readily borrow from their conquerors. 

Ibn Kuzman was in no sense a troubadour singing 
of courtly love, that ‘éshk al-muruwwa which he in 
fact derides. Like Abii Nuw4s and Francois Villon, he 
led the life of a needy bohemian, a reckless toper, and 
an epicene rake (khali‘, sani, lawwdat). His licentious 
conduct caused him to be continually censured by 
his great enemies the fakihs, who were particularly 
powerful under the Almoravids; thus in his writings, 
the word fakih often acquired the meaning of ‘‘hypo- 
crite’. More to be feared were the punishments of 
the chief of police. Ibn Kuzman’s delinquencies and 
his incorrigible passion for wine led to his being 
accused of impiety and irreligion and thrown into 
prison. He was even condemned to be flogged to 
death and was saved only by the intervention of 
an Almoravid dignitary, Muhammad b. Sir (nos. 39 
and 41). It also seems that some of his journeys 
from one town to another were flights from justice 
after some escapade. 

On the title-page of the unique manuscript of his 
Diwan he is described as wazir. It is well-known that 
at this period this title had lost much of its original 
significance: it had become purely honorific and was 
given to everyone of a certain social level, and in 
particular to court poets (cf. its debasement in the 
Spanish alguacil, ‘‘police sergeant”). However, as in 
the title of this manuscript the author is referred to 
as ‘Aba Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, this may be a 
further confusion with no. II, who was indeed a wazir. 

On the other hand there is certainly no foundation 
for Brockelmann’s opinion (SI, 481) that Ibn 
Kuzman was a travelling entertainer with a monkey: 





this arises from an error in translation. In two poems 
(no. 7, st. 2 and no. 121, st. 2) the poet does indeed 
refer to his Riyd, but this word is used here in the 
sense of “evil spirit, misfortune’, and appears each 
time in contrast with sa‘d. 

The last sixteen years of Ibn Kuzman’s life passed 
in a difficult time of rebellions and wars. In 5 39/1145, 
the defeated Almoravid sultan Tashfin was killed 
near Oran; his empire, which had for long been 
eroded by the Almohads, collapsed finally two years 
later, when the Muslim towns of western Spain 
revolted against the Almoravid governor, Yahya 
Ibn Ghaniya. The Almohads occupied the country 
and made their capital at Cordova in 543/1148; then 
once again the towns revolted against them. The 
situation was further aggravated by the intervention 
of the King of Castile, Alfonso VII, sometimes 
directly and sometimes through the intermediary 
of his Muslim satellites, Ibn Mardanish and Ibn 
Hamushku. Unfortunately for Ibn Kuzman, one of 
his chief protectors, Abi Dja‘far Hamdin, the 
chief kad? of Cordova, was among the most active 
fomentors of disorder. In revolt against the Almor- 
avids, he had himself proclaimed amir al-muslimin in 
539/1145, but his reign was brief. In spite of the 
support of the king of Castile, he was unable to 
resist either the Almoravids or the Almohads. He 
died in misery in 548/1153. 

Ibn Kuzmfan died in 555/1160, while Cordova was 
being besieged by Muhammad b. Sa‘d Ibn Mardanish, 
who was attempting to take the town from the 
Almohads. 

In spite of his dissolute life, Ibn Kuzman seems to 
have reached a relatively advanced age. His first 
sadjal to which a definite date can be given (no. 83, 
an elegy on the death of Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn Hamdin) 
was written in 521/1127. In verses in classical Arabic, 
he depicts himself as walking in a bent position ‘‘as 
if he were searching for his youth in the dust” 
(Analectes, ii, 431). If we are to take seriously what 
he says in his zadjal no. 147, the poet, towards the 
end of a not very exemplary life, reformed to the 
extent of holding the office of tmam and of muezzin 
in a local mosque. This theory of a belated conversion 
may be supported by the fact that he died at the end 
of Ramadan, as did many elderly people, exhausted 
by the rigours of a month of strict fasting. Never- 
theless, his ‘‘Testament”’ (no. 90) is that of a libertine 
and a toper; but this may perhaps be a work of his 
youth, and the desire he expresses in it to be buried 
in a vineyard may be merely the reflection of the 
work of another bacchic poet, Abii Mihdjan [g.v.] 
al-Thakafi (cf. Néldeke, Delectus, 26). From an 
unhappy marriage of which he bitterly repented 
(nos. 18 and 21), he appears to have had several sons 
(no. 143: affali; no. 11, st. 9: awladi). Only one is 
known: Ahmad, a traditionist who died at Malaga 
shortly after 600/1204. 

Works. Ibn Kuzm§an describes himself as a prose 
writer and a poet in the classical style as well as a 
composer of muwashshahs [q.v.] and of sadjals. Of his 
prose there is known only the preface to the Diwan, 
in rhyming prose. Very few of his classical verses 
have survived and these do not show any remarkable 
talent. Only one of his muwashshaks has been 
preserved (cf. Hoenerbach, 94). 

Thus the important part of his work consists of 
his zadjals. There existed at one time a large col- 
lection (diwaén kabir) of these, possessed and used 
by al-Hilli (ct. Hoenerbach, 68), but now apparently 
lost. Another (abridged?) diwan, entitled Isdbai al- 
aghrad fi wasf al-a‘vdd, was put together by the 
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author for an obscure friend of his, Ibrahim al- 
Washki, the only existing manuscript of which 
is unfortunately imperfect. By chance a certain 
number of the missing poems have been pre- 
served by various anthologists. One has even 
been discovered in the Geniza of Fustat. The 149 
zadjals which are preserved in the Diwan in its 
present form may be divided into two categories: 
those with a dedication and those without. Those 
without are fewer (27) and in general shorter: 5 or 
6. stanzas, and, in this detail, are close to the norm 
of the muwashshah. They are the poems which 
S. M. Stern (Studies ..., 385) rightly calls “‘muwash- 
shah-like zadjals’’; their themes are solely drinking 
or love. 

The poems with dedications are of greatly varying 
length, most of them having from 5 to g stanzas, 
But they include some very long ones: 42 stanzas 
(no. 9), 40 Stanzas (no. 38), and also some very short 
ones: 3 stanzas (no. 47), dedicated to the governor 
Tashfin ‘since the Almoravids did not like proli- 
xity’. These poems with dedications are of bipartite 
structure, like the classical kasida, but are divided into 
stanzas with varying rhymes and written in dialec- 
tical Arabic in metres which are often non-classical. 
Thus they have been described as “‘ballades”. The 
first part is a light introduction (ghazal, taghaszul) 
which replaces the old nasib. The favourite themes 
for these are wine and love, also their common 
provider: money. The second is a panegyric (madh, 
madi) of the person to whom the poem is dedicated 
and from whom the poet expects a generous reward. 
Between these two essential sections there is a brief 
“transition” (dukhul, khurid{, takhallus); it is in his 
ingenious choice of this link-passage that the poet’s 
talent appears. 

The panegyrics, often exaggerated, are not of 
great interest; they contain praise of beauty, of 
learning and above all of the generosity of the 
persons to whom they are dedicated. Sometimes the 
author adds to them a personal fakky in which he 
describes himself as the prince, and even the father, 
of the genre of the zadjal, and complains of his 
plagiarizers. 

On the other hand, the humorous introductions 
form the most original and interesting part of Ibn 
Kuzman’s work. They amount to vignettes describing 
scenes from the public and private lives of the 
inhabitants of the city, abounding in valuable 
details on houses, furniture, costume, food, etc. 
These vivid and often comic scenes are full of viva- 
city, variety and realism, interspersed with racy and 
amusing details which reveal extraordinary powers 
of observation and expression: drunken quarrels, 
preparations for a feast day (which provides the poet 
with the opportunity to complain of his chronic 
penury), rejoicing at a carnival, the consultation of a 
fortune-teller, romantic adventures and altercations 
with deceived husbands. The poet himself often 
appears on the scene, in a humorous part, without 
always trying to give himself a favourable role. 
Licentiousness is freely mingled with burlesque, but 
very rarely descends to real obscenity. 

Unfortunately these sociological documents are 
not always very easy to understand, for the poet’s 
impetuous and lively style, the incisive brevity of 
his phrases, the vivacity of his narration and the 
abruptness with which he jumps from one theme to 
another, all combine to make accurate translation 
difficult. Furthermore, allusions are made in these 
passages to popular characters of the time and to 
beliefs and customs of which no mention is found 


elsewhere. Also, it is in these ‘‘jests’? that there 
appear most of the terms peculiar to the local 
dialects, either not to be found in dictionaries or 
deformed by Eastern copyists. It should also be 
mentioned that the Eastern anthologists who have 
included fragments or whole poems by Ibn Kuzman 
have limited these to passages on drinking or love, 
4.¢e., to the parts which contain the most clichés and 
the vocabulary of which belongs to the common 
stock of Arabic, with even a classical tendency. The 
reason for their neglect of the descriptive sections, 
which are nevertheless those more representative of 
the poet’s talent, is probably their inability to under- 
stand the really local vocabulary used in them. 

Ibn Kuzman, being essentially a townsman, 
provides no description of nature in its wild state. 
He had only unpleasant memories of his journeys 
from Cordova to Granada, accomplished in precarious 
and sometimes perilous conditions across the sierras 
and their ravines where he saw more bramble- 
bushes and oleanders than sweet-basil (no. 73, st. 5). 
As with the other poets of Spain (with the exception 
of his contemporary Ibn Khafadja), the nature which 
he likes and describes is that which he had the 
opportunity to enjoy during pleasure trips to the 
country (nazayth), in the pleasure gardens (mandzth) 
which his patrons owned on the outskirts of the large 
towns and where they went to relax in spring and in 
autumn, The poet likes to describe the happy frolics 
of gay young drinkers and pretty girls, singing, 
dancing and swimming in an enchanting setting 
beside a fresh stream or a pool among flowers or in 
the shade of elm-trees full of singing birds. Poem 
no. 79, in which he reveals his knowledge of astronomy 
in a detailed description of the night sky of Andalusia, 
is exceptional. 

His descriptions of battles against the Christians 
(nos. 38, 40, 47, 86, 102) are very vivid, but they 
seem to be based solely on imagination, since it is 
almost certain that he was not present at any but 
merely formed a part of the crowd at the triumphal 
reception (burtiz) of the victorious troops. 

This essentially humorous poet wrote also a 
rather touching elegy (no. 83, repeated inp part in 
no. 38, stanzas 36, 37 and 38) written on the occasion 
of the death of one of his chief Cordovan patrons, 
Abu ’l-Kasim Ahmad Ibn Hamdin, in 521/1127. One 
curious thing is that Ibn Kuzman does not appear 
to have used the genre of satire, for which he would 
appear to have been so well-fitted; and his attacks 
on the fakihs, his relentless critics, were always 
discreet and prudent. 

The importance attached by writers of muwash- 
Shahs to the apposite selection of the cadence (or 
refrain) on which they subsequently corstructed 
their poem is well known. This cadence became the 
poem’s finale, its ‘‘sally’’ (Sp. salida), its ‘‘going-out’’ 
(Ar. khardja) and at the same time its ‘‘pivot” or 
centre (markaz), providing, as it did, both the 
metrical pattern for the whole poem and the rhyme 
which was repeated at the erd of every verse. In 
this matter, Ibn Kuzman did not attempt to be 
original. None of his ‘‘finales’’ is in the Romance 
language; some of them consist of a popular proverb. 
On three occasions, and without always mentioning 
his source, he has merely borrowed ‘‘finales’’ in 
dialect from his contemporary and compatriot Ibn 
Baki, the famous author of muwashshahs (d. 540/1145). 

It certainly seems, however, that the re-use of 
famous ‘finales’, written in dialectical Arabic or in 
Romance, was a current practice among the poets 
of Spain, Jewish as well as Muslim. To borrow a 
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“finale”? from a famous poet and reconstruct on it 
a new muwashshak or zadjal was regarded as an 
exercise in virtuosity and has nothing to do with 
plagiarism: it was a mu‘draga. The structure and the 
metre of the zadjals of Ibn Kuzman will be studied 
in the article ZADJAL, 

The language used by Ibn Kuzman in his zadjals 
is the Arabic dialect of southern Spain as it was 
spoken by the educated people of his time, that is 
to say with a vocabulary much enriched with 
borrowings from the classical language, but always 
deprived of grammatical inflections (i‘vab). In al- 
‘Atl al-hali, Safi al-Din al-Hilli accused Ibn Kuzman 
of straying too often from the pure Spanish dialect. 
But this Mesopotamian critic, living two centuries 
after Ibn Kuzm4an, cannot have had any serious 
knowledge of the peculiarities of that idiom. The 
writer of this article has demonstrated elsewhere that 
practically all of these criticisms were unjustified. It 
is true that Ibn Kuzman may be accused of having 
misused some initial hamzas (hamzat al-kat‘) in 
order to suit the metre, but this is a poetic licence 
used also by poets writing in the classical language. 
He may also have made more frequent use of the 
conjunction fa- and the particle kad than the common 
people did. It should be remembered, however, that 
his sadjals were intended primarily for literate 
persons. 

Ibn Kuzman’s own estimate of his talent has been 
ratified by posterity. Both Eastern and Western 
Arabic-speaking peoples have pronounced him 
unsurpassed as a writer of zadjals. His works have 
become accepted as models of perfection in this 
genre, to such an extent that, for centuries, the 
Eastern composers of zadjals made it a rule to write 
in an approximation of the Spanish dialect. 

Ibn Kuzman’s powerful originality has never been 
equalled. No other poet has covered such a rica range 
of metrical combinations. Only his successor and 
compatriot, Madghalis, has been compared to him 
by the critics, and this was in order to put Ibn 
Kuzman on a level with al-Mutanabbi in his choice 
of themes (ma‘nd) and to raise Madghalis to that of 
Abi Tamm4m in matters of expression (lafz) (al- 
Makkari, Analectes, ii, 262). But Ibn Kuzman is 
regarded today as being in the tradition of the 
eastern poets writing in the classical language: Abia 
Nuwas, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Ibn al-Hadjdjadj, Ibn 
Sukkara, etc., who had the ability to shine even 
when not using well-worn themes. 

Just as there are two strong points of view on the 
question of whether strophic poems (muwashshak and 
zadjal) originated in the east or the west, so there 
are two conflicting opinions on the origin of the 
name of the eponymous ancestor, Kuzm4n. 

Some have regarded it as a transcription of the 
Spanish proper name Guzman (the Arabic kaf being 
here merely the current form of transcription ot the 
phoneme g), itself of Germanic origin. Ibn Kuzman 
might, therefore, have been of Germanic ancestry 
{Visigothic perhaps), and the portrait which he had 
provided of himself would seem to confirm this 
hypothesis: tall, with blue eyes and red beard. 
Furthermore, the proper name Kuzmian is extremely 
rare in Arabic onomastic; it was, however, borne by 
a character in history, an ansdéri, who died from 
wounds received at the battle of Uhud (al-Tabari, i, 
1423; Ibn Hisham, ii, 578; TA, under the radicals 
KZM). It is not clear why Lerchundi and Simonet 
suggest that Ibn Kuzm4an was of Jewish descent 
(Crestomatia arabigo-espaniola, 336). The question is 
not, however, of great interest. In the time of Ibn 


Kuzman the old ‘‘Arab’”’ families of- Muslim Spain 


had interbred extensively with Iberian, Latin, 
Germanic, Berber, Jewish, and even Negro 
elements. 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, in his Kitab al- 
Dhayl wa ’l-takmila, adds to the poet’s name the 
ethnic name of al-Zuhri, which is that of many 
Spanish Muslims. This ethnic name is derived from 
the name of one of the main clans of the tribe of 
Kuraysh: the Zubra. But we would perhaps not be 
justified in assuming a Kurayshi origin from this 
single piece of evidence. It is in fact very uncertain, 
since the nisba may. not be a real one but merely a 
fictitious one, transmitted by a master to his freedman 
(wala?o), It may be that there is a connection 
between this ethnic name and that of the famous 
Seville family of the Bani Zuhr. Certainly of the 
four persons to whom the Diwan is dedicated, two 
are the Sevillians Abu ’l-‘Ala? Zuhr and Ibn al- 
Kurashi al-Zuhri. 

In his Tawk al-hamama (cf. ed. Bercher, Algiers 
1949, 300-1, in which the translation is incorrect), 
Ibn Hazm mentions an Ibn Kuzman, a kaith who 
died from his unrequited passion for a beautiful 
young man of Cordova, Aslam b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
This Aslam was the second of the chief kadis of 
‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, who succeeded in 
300/912. In 314/926, Aslam was dismissed from office 
because of illness and died in 319/931 (cf. al-Dabbi, 
no. 571; Ibn ‘Idhari, ii, 193). This Ibn Kuzman, 
who died of love, might be an ancestor of ‘Isa (I). 

Ibn Bashkuwal (no. 149) mentions an Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim Ibn Kuzman, of Toledo, who died circa 
490/1097. He does not seem to have been a member 
of the Cordovan family. 

Bibliography: The article by E. Leévi- 
Provengal, Du nouveau sur Ibn Kuzman, in 
BIFAO, xliv (1944) (Eng. tr. in JRAS, 1944, 105; 
Sp. tr. in And., ix (1944), 347), provides a biblio- 
graphy more or less exhaustive for the period 
anterior to this article. To it should be added: 
G. Kampffmeyer, Das marokkanische Prasensz- 
prafix ka, in WZKM, xiii (1899), 1 and 227; 
L. Bouvat, review in JA, July-September 1935, 
129, of the Cancionero edited by Nykl, Madrid 1933. 

For the later period: Nykl, Hispano-arabic poetry, 
Baltimore 1946; idem, Algo nuevo sobre, Ibn 
Quaman, in And., xii (1947), 123; idem, A note on 
Ibn Quzman, in Speculum, October 1947; W. 
Hoenerbach, Neues tiber Ibn Queman, in ZDMG, 
NF, xxiv (1945-9), 204; idem, Neues zur Ibn 
Quzman, in BFac. Ar., ii (1949), 179; W. Hoener- 
bach and H. Ritter, Neue Materialen zum Zagal, i: 
Ibn Quzman, in Oriens, iii (1950), 266; E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Conférences sur V Espagne musulmane: 
La poéste arabe populatre en Espagne: Ibn Kuzman, 
Cairo 1951, 23; S. M. Stern, Studies on Ibn Quzman, 
in And., xvi (1951), 379; E. K. Neuvonen, La 
negacién katt en el cancionero de Ibn Quzman, in 
Studia Orientalia, xviifg (Helsinki 1952); Shawki 
Dayf, edition of al-Mughrib fi hula ’l-Maghrib, by 
Ibn Sa‘id, Cairo 1953; E. Lévi-Provengal, Le 
zagal hispanique dans le Mugrib d’Ibn Sa‘id, in 
Arabica, i (1954), 44; W. Hoenerbach, Die 
vulgdrarabische Poetik: al-Kitab al-‘atil al-hali des 
Safiyaddin Hilli, Wiesbaden 1956; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Ahwani, al-Zadjal fi ’l-Andalus, Cairo 1957; 
G. S. Colin, Quzmaniana, in Etudes ... dédiéesa... 
Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, 87; Garcia Gémez, La 
jarja en Ibn Quzman, in And., xxviii (1963), 
1-60; A. T. Hatto (ed.), Eos, The Hague 1965, 
220-1, 242-3. (G. S. Cottn) 
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IBN at-LABBAD [see 
BAGHDADI]. 

IBN aL-LABBANA, Ast BAKR MUHAMMAD B. 
J-4 aL-Lakumi, Andalusian poet of the 5th/r1th 
century, born in Denia, whence his #isba al-Dani, 
by which he is often called; but he is much better 
known under the name of Ibn al-Labbana “‘son of 
the dairy-woman”’, his mother having been, as is 
stated by Ibn Bassam ( Dhakhira, iii, apud Ibn Sa‘id, 
Mughrib, ed. Sh. Dayf, ii, 409), a seller of milk. It is 
known that one of his brothers, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, was 
also a poet, but he gave up this career to devote 
himself to commerce. 

Little is known of the life of Ibn al-Labbana; it 
probably however resembled that of many poets 
of the time, who sought an important personage to 
whom they might address poetic eulogies. He tried 
his fortune at the court of al-Mu‘tasim of Almeria, 
the refuge of many poets, and at those of al-Ma’min of 
Toledo and al-Mutawakkil of Badajoz, and addressed 
panegyrics to these princelings; the sources contain 
literary anecdotes on his (probably brief) sojourns 
in these towns, but his chief patron, to whom he was 
to remain attached for the rest of his life, was al- 
Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad [g.v.], ruler of Seville. Fairly 
numerous accounts of Ibn al-Labbana’s stay at this 
court show that he was treated with familiarity by the 
ruler and his sons, for whom he felt a loyal affection 
and to whom he dedicated eulogistic poems which 
have the mark of sincerity. In 484/1091, when 
al-Mu‘tamid was deposed by the Almoravids, Ibn 
al-Labbana—‘‘one of the few Arabic poets possessing 
the ‘gift of tears’ ’’, as Garcia Gomez has put it— 
spoke, with a deep and moving sadness, of the 
departure of the ship which took the ruler and his 
family into exile. Ibn Labbana’s devotion to his 
former master did not end with this event: he 
continued to write in praise of the poet-king and 
went to visit him in his African exile in Aghmat. 

After the death of al-Mu‘tamid, Ibn al-Labbana 
went to Bougie, where he visited ‘Izz al-Dawla, a 
son of al-Mu‘tasim, and described his visit in a 
pathetic way (al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 250). He 
next went, in 489/1096, to Majorca, where he wrote 
in praise of the ruler, Mubashshir b. Sulayman, but 
these poems do not bear comparison with those 
which he had dedicated to al-Mu‘tamid, as is stated 
by al-Makkari (op. cit., ii, 609). A series of intrigues 
troubled the final years of his life, and he died in 
Majorca in 507/1113. 

Although according to Ibn al-Abbar (Takmila, 
no. 511) his work was collected in a diwan, no copy 
of this has survived and his poems now survive only 
dispersed in anthologies. Of his other works, all that 
is known are the titles and the subjects, all relating 
to the Bani SAbbad. 

All the critics and the anthologists agree in 
praising the excellent poetic gifts of Ibn al-Labbana 
and the beauty of his poems, but his universal fame 
in Arabic literature is due to his loyalty to the ruler 
of Seville, which he retained until his death; Ibn 
al-Imam, the author of Simt al-djuman, calls him 
for this reason “the Samaw’al of the poets” (apud 
Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ii, 411) and all who write of him 
praise this quality. 

Ibn al-Labbana was also the author of muwashsha- 
hat; one of those which have survived ends with a 
very fine khardja in Romance. 

Bibliography: Further to the sources men- 
tioned above, see the bibl. to at-mu‘Tamip and 
‘aBBADIDS; see also Dabbi, Bughya, no. 213; Ibn 
Dihya, Mutrib, Cairo ed. 1954, 178-9; Ibn Khakan, 
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Kal@id, Balak 1283, 245-52; Pons Boigues, 

Ensayo, 172-5; E. Garcia Gémez, Qasidas ed 

Andalucia, Madrid 1940, 83-95. On Ibn Labbana 

as a writer of muwashshahat, see E. Garcia Gomez, 

Las Jarchas romances de la serie drabe en su marco, 

Madrid 1965, 283-8; idem, in al-Andalus, xxvii 

(1962), 72-3, 75-9; S. M. Stern, in Arabica, ii 

(1955), 60. (F. DE LA GRANJA) 

IBN LADJA?’, ‘Umar s. Lapya? 8. HupayR AL- 
Taymt, of the Taym b. ‘Abd Manat, an Arab poet 
of the rst/7th century. Al-Djahiz emphasizes his 
skill in composing poems in radjaz and kasidas, and 
Ibn Sallam places him in the fourth “class” of 
Islamic poets, but he has escaped oblivion chiefly 
owing to the invectives that he exchanged with 
Djarir [g.v.]; these fragments of kidja@? are in part 
preserved in the Naka@id and in various anthologies, 
which for the most part ignore his other compositions; 
his rivalry with Djarir appears basically to have been 
of a literary character, indeed simply a quarrel 
between poets each convinced of his own talent, but 
it soon degenerated and passed from the individual 
to the tribal level. Ibn Ladja? is said to have died at 
al-Ahwaz, the date being unknown. 

Bibliography: Dijahiz, Bayan and Hayawan, 
indexes; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, ed. De Goeje, 428-9; 
Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, 363-72, 499-504 and index; 
A ghani, index; Naka@?id, 487-91, 907; Fihrist, 225; 
Marzubani, Muwashshah, 127; idem, Mu‘djam, 
478; Baghdadi, Khizdna, Cairo ed., ii, 259-62; Ibn 
Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 123; Yakit, vi, 60; Nallino, 
Letteratura, 92, 97. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN LAHI‘A, ‘App ALLAH B. Lani‘a B. SUxBa, 

Egyptian traditionist and judge (b. ca. 96/ 
688-69, d. Sunday, 15 Rabi‘ I 174/1 August 790, or 
23 Djumada II 174/6 November 790). The few known 
facts about his life are that he was appointed judge 
in 155/772 with a monthly salary of thirty dindrs, 
the appointment being the first direct appointment 
of a chief judge of Egypt by a caliph instead of the 
provincial governor; that he held the judgeship for 
over nine years; and that his ‘‘books’’—that is, 
primarily, his scholarly notebooks and materials— 
perished all or to a large part in a conflagration that 
destroyed his house in 169 or rather in 170/786. We 
are told that he considered unbelievers those who 
professed the createdness of the Kur?an, and that he 
was ardently pro-Shi‘a. His father, Lahi‘a, is said to 
have died in 100/718-19, and his brother, ‘Isa b. 
Lahi‘a, on whose authority he transmitted traditions, 
in ShawwAl 145/December 762-January 763. ‘Isa’s 
son, Lahi‘a, was acting governor ‘ala ’l-salat for 
some time in 189/805 and judge of Egypt froin the 
beginning of Sha‘ban 196/April 812 to his death in 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 204/April-May 820, with an interrup- 
tion lasting about one year in 198-99/November 
813-August or September 814. 

‘Abd Allah b. Lahi‘a is believed to have been the 
author of published (written) works. He transmitted 
the history of the Prophet’s raids. He may have been 
the author of some traditional and historical texts 
preserved on papyrus. Much of the material of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam’s [g.v.] “Conquest of Egypt’, 
especially the Prophetical traditions cited there, 
and of al-Kindi’s ‘‘Governors and judges of Egypt’ 
as well as other Egyptian local histories has passed 
through him. For many authorities, his reliability 
as a transmitter of traditions was dubious. 

Bibliography: al-Bukhari, Ta?vikh, iii/1, 182 
f.; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futih, ed. C. C. Torrey, 
244, 246, index 334 f.; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘“arif, ed. 
Th, ‘Ukasha, 505, 624; Ya‘kib b. Sufyan, Ta’rtkh, 
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Ms. Istanbul, Topkapisaray1, Revan Késk 1554, 
fol. 17a; Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, Djark, Haydar- 
abad 1943-51, ii/2, 145-48; al-Kindi, Governors 
and judges, ed. R. Guest, 368-70, 417-26, index 
659a, 665a, intro. 31 f.; Ibn Hibban, 7kikat, Ms. 
Istanbul Topkapisarays, Ahmet III 2995, fol. 282a 
(Isa; apparently, ‘Abd Allah was mentioned only 
in Ibn Hibban’s Du‘afa?); ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Ibn 
Manda, al-Ta?rikh al-mustakhradj, Ms. Istanbul 
K6prilii, i, 242, fol. 275a (‘Isa); and, among later 
authors, for instance, Sam‘&ni, fol. 405b, s.v. 
Ghafiki; al-Dhahabi, Mizdn, Cairo 1382/1963, 
ii, 475-83, iii, 322, 419; idem, Tarikh al-Islam, 
Ms. Istanbul Topkapisarayi, Ahmet III 2917, 
vol. vi, fol. 196a-b; al-Satadi, Wafi, Ms. Istanbul 
Topkapisaray1, Ahmet III 2920, vol. xvii, fol. 
g6a-b; Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, ii, 17-19; Ibn 
Hadjar, Raf‘ al-isr, Cairo 1957-61, 287-93 (‘Abd 
Allah); idem, Tahkdhib, v, 373-9, viii, 458 f.; idem, 
Lisadn, iv, 403f.; Ibn Kutlibugha, 7Thikat, Ms. 
Istanbul Képriilii, i, 1060, fols. 194b-195a (Isa); 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 283 f.; Brockelmann, 
S I, 256; C. H. Becker, Papyrt Schott-Reinhardt, 
Heidelberg 1906, i, 9; M. J. Kister, in ArO, xxxii 
(1964), 233-36; Sezgin, i, 94; N. Abbott, Studies 
in Arabic literary papyri, II, Chicago 1967, 208-21. 
(F. RosENTHAL) 
IBN LANKAK (the son of the little lame man), 
Apu ’L-HasaN MuHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD 8. 
Dya‘FaR AL-Basri, minor poet of Basra who 
died ca. 360/970. Very little is known of his life 
except that he went to Baghdad, where he was the 
transmitter of a poem by Di‘bil [g.v.] and lived for 
some time in the circle of al-Muhallabi [¢.v..; it was 
probably at the vizier’s suggestion that he addressed 
a number of epigrams to al-Mutanabbi at the time 
of the latter’s visit in 351/962. His poems were 
collected in a Diwan, and al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
was still able to appreciate them, but there now 
survive only a few examples, mostly short, which 
show him to have had a tendency to be pessimistic 
and critical; he complains of contemporary poets who 
deprive him of the glory which he considered his right, 
of his native town, and above all of fate in general, 
although he admits in a famous verse that human 
beings are responsible for their own misfortunes. 
Bibliography: Tha‘alibi, Yatima, i, 86, ii, 
116-26, 132; Yakit, Udaba?, xix, 6-11; Suyiti, 
Bughya, 94; Kalkashandi, Subh, i, 177 ff.; A. Mez, 
Renaissance, 257 (Sp. tr., 330; Eng. tr., 268); 
R. Blachére, Motanabbt, 224-5, 228; F. Bustani, 
Dairat al-ma‘arif, iii, 491. (Cu. PELvat) 
IBN LISAN aLt-HUMMARA, usual by-name of 
a Bedouin of the r1st/7th century, who became 
proverbial for his knowledge of the genealogies of 
the Arabs. His name was Abi Kilab ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
al-Husayn (‘Abd Allah b. Hisn) or Warka? b. al- 
Ash‘ar, and he belonged to the Bani Taym al-Lat b. 
Tha‘laba. Hummara means a red-headed sparrow, 
the ammomanes or ‘“Isabelline lark”? (Ammomanes 
deserti), of the family of the alaudidae, but the origin 
of his father’s by-name (and of his own, for he is 
sometimes called simply Lisan al-Hummara) is 
unknown. Practically nothing is known of his life 
apart from some traditions which show him at Kifa 
with al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba [q.v.] and with Mu‘awiya, 
and which speak of his wisdom, his eloquence, his 
gift for lively repartee and his profound knowledge 
of men and women; his cutting judgements on the 
different tribes derive, however, from folklore. He was 
considered as one of the best Arab genealogists of 
the time, and there was a proverb: ansab min Ibn 


Lisin al-Hummara (al-Maydani, Amthal, Cairo 
1352-3, ii, 309); another proverb, a‘mar min Ibn 
Lisén al-Hummara (op. tit., i, 516) would seem to 
suggest that he was very long-lived, but there is 
here probably a deformation of the more likely form: 
alam min Ibn Lisan al-Hummara (cf. Freytag, 
Ar. prov., iiif1, 163, no. 268); such a corruption could 
arise from a false reading of kibar for kibr, for, 
according to the Fikrist (Cairo 1348, 132), Ibn Lisdn 
al-Hummara was very proud. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan, ii, 200, 206; 

iii, 209; idem, Baydn, iii, 162; idem, Tarbi‘, 63; 

Ibn Kutayba, Ma“arif, 535; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikak, 

213; Aghani, xiv, 138 (Beirut ed., xvi, 50); Ibn 

Hazm, Dijamhara, 296; Damiri, s.v. hummar; 

Kamts, s.v. hummar; Zapiski of the Oriental 

Section of the Imp. Russian Arch. Soc. (Saint 

Petersburg), xxvii, 234-44; Wiistenfeld, Geschicht- 

schreiber, no. 6; I. Goldziher, Abhandl. zur arab. 

Philologie, ii, XLI; F. al-Bustani, Da@ivat al- 

maarif, iii, 489. (Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN LIZZA, by-name usually given (al-Suyiti, 
Bughya, 208) to Apd ‘AMR BuNDAR B. SABD AL- 
Hamip at-Karxui ax-IspanAni, Arabic philologist. 
There is much uncertainty over this name: according 
to the Fihrist (83) it is Aba ‘Umar Mindad b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Karkhi Ibn Lazza (a lakab); it is read 
as Ibn Lazza by Fliigel, who reproduced the name 
in Die Gr. Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862, 223. 
A manuscript of the Fihrist, Codex P, has 7 instead 
of z in this lakab. This 7 is found also in the Inbah al- 
ruwat, i, 257, of al-Kifti (Cairo 1369/1950); in the 
Talkhis of Ibn Maktim (according to the editor of 
Inbah, ibid., n. 1); and in the Mu‘djam of Yakit: 
Bundar b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Karkhi al-Isbab4ni, 
called Ibn Lirra. A very short notice is found in the 
Tabakat al-nahwiyyin of al-Zubaydi, Cairo 1373/ 
1954, 288, under the name Bund§r al-Isbahani, but 
the above-mentioned Inbaéh has two entries for 
the same person: one (no. 157) for Bundar al- 
Isbahani, and another (no. 159) for Bundar b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid b. Lirra. In the Amali of al-Kali (2nd ed. 
Cairo 1344/1926), iii (Dhayl), 102, he becomes Bundar 
b. Ludda al-Karkhi. From these references the 
personal name (ism) Bundar at least seems well 
established, the best testimony to his identity being 
the citations from Ibn Kaysan (see below). 

Bundar was an Iranian, a scholar from the region 
of the Djabal, who was a pupil of Abii SUbayd al- 
Kasim b. Sallam. He came to Baghdad. His fame 
and importance arose mainly from his wide knowledge 
of Arabic poetry and of the akkbar and ansab of the 
Arabs. Ibn Kaysan [q.v.] was his pupil and it is 
significant that in his commentary on the Mu‘allaka 
of Imru? al-Kays, he cites Bundar eleven times 
(and al-Asma‘i only twice); in particular, one of the 
two traditions on the genealogy of the poet is given 
according to Bundar (see ZA, xxix (1914), 2 and 9, 
line 17f.; similarly ZA, xvi (1902), 16). Al-Muta- 
wakkil (232-46/847-61) often gave audience to this 
scholar of Arab matters; al-Mubarrad, who had only 
recently left Basra, was introduced by him to this 
caliph, which (if the account is authentic) greatly 
contributed to his advancement. 

According to Yakait (Mu‘djam, vii, 143), Bundar 
lived to a great age, but the dates of his birth and 
death are unknown. Nevertheless, what has been 
said here suffices to establish his place in literary 
history. The Fihrist (83) mentions four works by 
Bundar; there may be mentioned the K. Ma‘ani 
*L-shu‘ara@ and the K. Djami‘ al-lugha for lexico- 
graphy. None has survived. 
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Bibliography: in the text. The Fihkrist (83) 
and Yakit, Mu“djam al-udaba’, vii, 128-34 (= 
Irshad, ii, 390-3) are the two important sources; 
Suyiati (Bughya, 208) quotes the latter but only 
in part, for the name. (H. FLetscn) 
IBN LUYON (Spanish Leén ?], Ant ‘UrHMAN 

Sa‘p B. Ast DyaSFAR AHMAD B. IBRAHIM AL-TuUDJIBI, 
Andalusian scholar, poet and mystic, born 
in Almeria in 681/1282 in a family from Lorca. He 
was one of the most learned men of his time and 
acquired a mastery of all branches of learning, 
although he hardly ever left his rative town, where 
he died during a plague epidemic in 750/1349. 
Deeply religious, he remained celibate, practised 
asceticism and, being naturally shy, he avoided 
people and saw only a few friends and pupils, among 
whom should be mentioned two important persons: 
Ibn Khatima [g.v.] and Ibn al-Khatib [g.v.). He 
succeeded in forming a splendid library, the best in 
Almeria in his time, and, not content with merely 
acquiring manuscripts, he sought to compare them 
and to make emendations in order to establish a 
correct text. 

His production was very large, but the greater 
part of it was not original since it consists of com- 
pilations on hadith, medicine, the sharing of in- 
heritances, prosody, agriculture, etc. He was fond 
of writing summaries of important works, which he 
often wrote in verse. Almost all his work, which 
consisted of more than a hundred titles, is lost, and 
the part of it which has survived is practically all 
unpublished. Of especial interest is the urdjiza 
entitled Kitab Ibdd? al-maléha wa-inha? al-radjaha 
fi ustil sind‘at al-filaha (cf. art. FILAHA, ii, g02a) of 
which an edition and translation was promised some 
years ago by J. Eguaras. 

Ibn Luyiin was an expert on poetical matters, but 
himself a mediocre poet, as one of his pupils, al- 
Hadrami, admits. A large part of one of his poetic 
works, the Kitab Nas@ih al-ahbab wa-sahaih al- 
Gdab, was included in a collection by al-Makkari 
(Nafh, Cairo ed. 1367/1949, viii, 58-89), who also 
reproduces (viii, 89-108) extracts from two other 
works, allin a sententious style and comparable to the 
famous moral proverbs of his contemporary Sem Tob 
de Carrién. He is also the author of muwashshahat, 
one of them containing a khardja in Romance, and is 
thus ‘‘a backward-looking archaizer” (Garcia Gémez). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, SI, 598; SII, 
380;’Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat al-hidjal, Rabat 1934-6, 
ii, 467-70; Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadj (in the 
margins of Ibp Farhiin, Dibadj, Cairo 1351), 123-4; 
Makkari, Nafh, Cairo ed., viii, 58-114; E. Garcia 
Gémez, Silla del Moro y nuevas escenas andaluzas, 
Madrid 1948, 111-2; idem, Las Jarchas romances 
de la serie drabe en su marco, Madrid 1965, 197-203 
and 405; J. Bermudez Pareja, El Generalife después 
del incendio de 1958, in Cuadernos de la Alhambra, 
Granada, i (1965), 9-39, passim. 

(F. DE LA Granja) 

IBN MA? at-SAMA?, Apo Bakr ‘UBADa, 
Andalusian poet born in the second half of the 
4th/roth century and famous chiefly as the author 
of muwashshahat. His full name was ‘Ubada b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubada b. Aflah b. al- 
Husayn b. Yahya b. Sa‘id b. Kays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada 
al-Ansari, and he was known by the by-name of 
Ibn Ma? al-Sama?, which some biographers consider 
to be the name of one of his ancestors. He was a 
descendant of the famous Companion of the Prophet 
Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada {g.v.]. Born, according to some 
sources, in Malaga (apud al-Makkari, Azhdr al- 


riyad, ii, 253-4), or according to others in Cordova 
(Ibn Bashkuwil, Sila, no. 963), he was the pupil of 
the famous grammarian al-Zubaydi, received a 
sound education in poetry, and wrote a book, now 
lost, on the Andalusian poets, which is praised by 
Ibn Hazm in his Risdla fi fad! al-Andalus (apud al- 
Makkari, Analectes, ii, 118); all that survive are some 
fragments included in other works (e.g., in al- 
Mughrib by Ibn Sa‘id, Cairo ed. 1954, i, 125). Some 
writers refer to his Shi‘i tendencies (Ibn Bass4m, 
Dhakhira, i/2, 9). He composed panegyrics on the 
‘Amirids and the Hammidids and wrote pleasing 
poems in the traditional style, but distinguished 
himself especially in the muwashshaha, of which, ac- 
cording to Ibn Bassam, he was a consummate master 
(shaykh al-sind‘a), bringing new life to this genre 
and carrying it to perfection. He died at Malaga, 
probably shortly after 421/1030. Some muwashshahat 
which are attributed to him are in fact by Muhammad 
b. ‘Ubada al-Kazzaz, with whom he has often been 
confused both by Arabic anthologists and by various 
modern orientalists (on this question, see S. M. Stern, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ubdda al-Qazsaz, in al-Andalus, xv 
(1950), 79 ff.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
given in the article: Humaydi, Djadhwat al- 
muktabis, no. 662; Dabbi, Bughya, no. 1123; Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhira, ij2, 2-12; Abu ’l-Walid al- 
Himyari, al-Badi* fi wasf al-rabi*, ed. H. Pérés, 
Rabat 1940, index; Ibn Khakan, Majmah al-anfus, 
Cairo 1320, 95; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 110-1; 
H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, Paris 1963, index. On 
his Shi‘i tendencies, see M. ‘Ali Makki, al-TashayyuS 
fi ’l-Andalus, in Revista del Instituto Egipcio de 
Estudios Islamicos en Madrid, ii (1954), 141-2. As 
a writer of muwashshahat he appears in all the 
works and studies on this genre. 

(F. pe La GRANJA) 

IBN MADA?, Aumap B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. 
MuHAMMaD B. Sa‘p B. HAritH B. ‘Asim AL-LAKHMT, 
Andalusian fakih and grammarian of the 6th/ 
12th century, who is given indiscriminately the 
kunyas of Abu ’l-‘Abbas, Aba Dja‘far and Abu 
‘l-Kasim. Born into a famous Cordovan family in 
5113/1119, he studied grammar at Seville with Ibn 
al-Rammak and hadith at Ceuta with the kad 
‘Iyad. He was kadi at Fez and at Bougie, until the 
Almohad caliph Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Mu?min appointed 
him kadi ’l-djama‘a, an office which he retained 
under his son and successor Ya‘kib b. Yisuf. 

In spite of his wide education in all branches of 
learning, he limited his scholarly activity to the 
study of Arabic grammar, a subject on which he 
composed three works, only one of which has 
survived, the Kitab al-Radd ‘ala ’l-nuhat, published 
in 1947. This book illustrates the clarity of thought 
and independence of judgement of Ibn Mada, who 
truly deserves the title of imam fi ’l-nahw, which was 
given to him by his biographer al-Dabb!I (Bughya, 
no. 465), or of imam al-nahwiyyin, which was twice 
applied to him by Ibn Dihya (Mufrib, Cairo 1954, 
gi, 185). This work, written by Ibn Mada? towards 
the end of his life (he died in 592/1195 at Seville), “is 
a violent, reasoned and eloquent attack on the 
complicated, obscure, casuistic and artificial theories 
of traditional Arabic grammar as it had been 
formulated by the great schools of tne East” (E. 
Garcia Gémez). At the same time it calls for the 
building up of a new grammar, simpler and more 
clear, and based on the true facts of the language. 
Ibn Mada”s work, until recently not known to 
survive, has aroused a great interest in scholarly 
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circles in the East because of the problems it poses 
and the solutions which it indicates, at a time when 
each scholar is engaged in seeking a method of 
simplifying the Arabic language (taysir al-lugha). 

Bibliography : Besides the works mentioned in 
the article, see Suyiiti, Bughya, Cairo 1326, 139; 
Shawki Dayf, introduction to his edition of the 
Kitab al-Radd ‘ala °l-nuhat, Cairo 1366/1947 
(important review by E. Garcia Gémez in al- 
Andalus, xiii (1948), 238-40); E. Garcia Gémez, 
La gramética y la Giralda, in Silla del Moro y 
Nuevas Escenas Andaluzas, Madrid 1948, 243-6. 

(F. DE LA GRANJA) 

IBN MADJA, Asv ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
Yazip at-RaBa‘l at-Kazwini, author of the Kitab 
al-Sunan, the last of the six canonical collections of 
tradition, was born according to his pupil Dja‘far 
b. Idris (apud Yakut, iv, 91) in 209/824-5 and died 
on Saturday 20 Ramadan 273/18 February 887 in 
Kazwin. Madja was the (Persian?) byname of his 
father, a client of the Bani Rabi‘a. Ibn MAadja 
travelled in search of traditions and learned them 
from many authorities in ‘Irak, Syria, Hidjaz and 
Egypt. His Kitdéb al-Sunan contains some 4000 
traditions in about 150 chapters. It was criticized, 
because it contains many weak (da‘if) traditions; 
it was even said that all traditions in it which do not 
occur in the five earlier collections are not authentic. 
These zawa?id Ibn Madja ‘ala ’l-kutub al-khamsa 
were later collected by Ibn Hadjar al-Haythami 
{g-v.] (a. 807/1405) and by Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Bisiri 
(ad. 870/1436). Other scholars, especially those of 
Kazwin, e.g., the kadi al-Khalili (d. 446/1054-5; see 
Brockelmann, I, 352; S I, 618), considered Ibn Madja 
an authority of the highest rank (Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, ix, 531); gradually his fame increased, until 
his Sunan were included in the ‘‘six books”, e.g., by 
al-Kaysarani (d 507/1113) in his Atraf al-Kutub 
al-sitta, by al-Djamma*ili (d. 600/1204) in his Kitab 
al-Ikmal, which forms the basis of al-Mizzi’s Tahdhib 
and Ibn Hadjar’s Tahdhib al-Tahdhib; but it was 
always considered inferior even to the Sunan of 
al-Nasa’?i. Few commentaries were devoted to it 
(see Brockelmann, S I, 270). In the Maghrib it was 
never recognized. 

Ibn Madja wrote also a Ta?vikh (obviously dealing 
with the scholars of Kazwin, see Hadjdji Khalifa, 
s.v. Tawarikh Kazwin) and a Tafsir, both of which 
seem to be lost. 

Bibliography: Yakit, iv, 90; Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 625; Dhahabi, Huffaz?, ii, 189 f.; Ibn Hadijar, 
Tahdhib al-Tahd@hib, ix, 530-2; in his Fath al-Bari?, 
vii, 29 he quotes from a manuscript of the Sunan 
written in 370/980-1; for manuscripts, editions 
and commentaries see Brockelmann I, 163 and 
S I, 270. For the transmission of Ibn Madja’s 
Sunan and the different versions (chains of 
authorities) see the following treatises published 
in Haydarabad in 1328: al-Kirani, al-Amam, 13; 
al-Nakhli, Bughyat al-talibin, 17; Salim b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Basri, al-Imdad, 8; al-Fullani, Katf 
al-thamar, 21; al-Shawkani, Ithaf al-akdbir, 46 f. 
The Cairo edition of 1349 contains the glosses 
(hashiya) of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Sindi (d. 1138/1726). 

(J. W. Fock) 

IBN MADJID, Suin4s aLt-Din AHMAD B. MADJID 
B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘AMR B. DuwaAyk B. YUSUF B. 
Hasan B. Husayn B. ABI Ma‘LaK AL-SA‘DI B. ABT 
*L-RaKA7IB AL-NADJDI, was one of the greatest 
Arab navigators of the Middle Ages. He lived in 
the second half of the gth/15th century; the exact 
dates of his birth or death are not known. Ibn Madjid 
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belonged to an illustrious family of navigators. His 
father and grandfather were both mu‘allims (‘‘master 
of navigation’’, see G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques, 
iii, 182-3) by profession and were well-known as 
experts of the Red Sea. They wrote treatises on 
navigation. Ibn Madjid improved and made additions 
to the urdjdza (piece of poetry in the radjaz metre) 
entitled al-Hidjaziyya written by his father (aJ- 
Fawdaid, fol. 78a-b). This family tradition of navi- 
gational activity was kept up by the grandson, who 
seems to have surpassed both his father and his 
gtandfather in this field. It was during his lifetime 
that Ibn Madjid acquired the reputation of an expert 
navigator of the Indian Ocean. Sidi ‘Ali Re’is [g.v.], 
the Turkish navigator (d. 970/1562), in the Preface 
to his work ‘‘The Ocean”’ (al-Muhif), says that during 
his sojourn at Basra, he had collected the works of 
Ibn MAadjid, namely Kitab al-Fawa?id and Hawiyat 
al-tkhtisady, and some works of Sulayman al-Mahri 
(written in the first half of the roth/16th century) 
and had studied them thoroughly for, in his opinion, 
it was exceedingly difficult to navigate the Indian 
Ocean without them (see G. Ferrand in EJ’, iv, 363). 
No wonder that Ibn Madjid gave himself the proud 
title of ‘‘the Fourth after the Three’’ (#.e., Muhammad 
b. Shadan, Sahl b. Aban and Layth b. Kahlan, see 
below) (al-Fawaid, f. 4b), or ‘‘the Successor of the 
Lions”, or ‘‘the Lion of the Sea in fury” (Hawiya, 
f. 88b). 

Ibn Madjid was an author of great merit, who 
wrote both in prose and verse. Of his known works 
those that have been published by G. Ferrand in 
the series Instructions nautiques et Routiéres arabes 
et portugais des xv* et xvi* siécles, in vols. i and ii, 
Paris 1921-3 and 1925, are as follows: 

(1) Kitab al-Fawdaid fi ustl ‘ilm al-bahr wa ’l- 
kawa‘%id (dated 895/1490). This prose work covers, 
among other subjects, the twenty-eight Junar 
mansions, the stars corresponding to the thirty-eight 
thumbs (kkanns) of the compass, the sea-routes of 
the Indian Ocean, the latitudes of a number of 
harbours, the landmarks (‘alémat) formed by birds 
and the outlines of coasts, the landfalls of the west 
coast of India, the ten large islands of the Indian 
Ocean (the “‘island’’ of Arabia, Madagascar, Sumatra, 
Java, Taiwan, Ceylon, Zandjbar, al-Bahrayn, Ibn 
Gawan and Socotra), a survey of the coastal regions 
of Asia and Africa, monsoons favourable for the 
voyage and a description of the Red Sea with details 
of anchorages, shallows and reefs. 

(2) Hawiyat al-ikhtisar fi usiul Silm al-bihar (dated 
866/1462), The work deals with the signs of proximity 
of land, the lunar mansions and rhumbs, Arabian, 
Coptic, Byzantine and Persian years, bashi (the 
elevation of the polar star in relation to its minimal 
height above the horizon, see Shumovsky, op. cit. in 
bibl., 154), the monsoons of the bashi, the months 
in which the stars appear, the fixed character of their 
latitudes and their disappearance, the sea-routes 
along the coast of India up to Sumatra, China and 
Taiwan and those along the coasts of various islands 
of the Indian Ocean, the latitudes of the harbours 
of the encircling ocean (al-Muhit), currents of the 
deep seas and nautical astronomy. 

(3) al-Urdjaza called al-Mu‘arraba (dated 890/ 
1485) deals with the navigation of the Gulf of Aden. 
(4) Ktblat al-Islam fi djami‘ al-dunya (dated 893/ 
1488) is dedicated to the kdgis and deals with the 
direction of the Ka‘ba for the purposes of prayer. 
(5) Urdjuzat Barr al-‘Arab fi Khalidj Fars (not dated) 
deals with navigation along the Arabian coast and 
the islands. (6) Urdjiza fi kismat al-djamma ‘ala 
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Banat Na‘sh (dated 900/1494-5) deals with the 
constellation Ursa. (7) Urdjtiza called Kanz al- 
ma‘alima wa dhakhiratihim fi Silm al-madjhilat fi 
‘l-bahr wa ’l-nudjuim wa ’l-burtidj (undated, but from 
the context it appears that it was written before 
894/1489) deals with the celestial sphere, the signs 
of the zodiac, the stars, etc. (8) Urdjtiza fi *I-natakhat 
li-Barr al-Hind wa Barr al-‘Arab (not dated) deals 
with the landfalls on the western coast of India and 
the coast of Arabia from 25° N. to 60° N. (9) Urdjtiza 
called Mimiyydat al-abdal, dealing with certain 
northern stars. (10) Urdjtiza Mukhammasa, dealing 
with certain northern stars. (11) Urdjtiza on the 
Byzantine months, rhyming in nin. It is undated, 
but from the context it seems that it was written 
before 1475 or 1489. (12) Urdjuiza called Daribat 
al-dar@ib, undated, deals with the use of certain 
stars in navigation and with general instructions for 
navigators. (13) Urdjtiza dedicated to the caliph ‘Ali 
b, Abi Talib. It was written before 1475 or 1489, and 
deals with the lunar mansions, their exact positions 
in the sky, forms and numbers, etc. (14) al-Kasida 
al-Makkiyya, not dated, deals with the sea-routes 
from Djidda to Cape Fartak, Calicut, Dabul, Konkan, 
Gudjarat, al-Atwah, Hormuz and other places. (15) 
Urdjiiza called Nadirat al-abdal on al-waki‘, dhubban 
and al-‘ayyuik. (16) al-Kasida al-B@ivya called 
al-Dhahabiyya (dated 16 Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 882/21 
March 1478), deals with the investigation of the 
reefs, great depths, signs indicating land such as 
birds and winds, landfalls on capes during monsoons, 
etc. (17) Urdjiiza called al-F@ika, not dated but 
written before 880/1475, deals with the observation 
of the Frog. (18) al-Baligha, not dated, deals with 
the observation of the constellation Canopus and 
the star Arcturus. (19) Nine short sections (fas!) in 
prose, not dated: (a) and (b) deal with the mdriza; 
(c) with the landings by 10 isbaS (one isbaS = 
1° 36’ 25”) of the djah (the Pole Star) on the coast 
of Gudjarat; (d) with the soundings of Gudjarat; 
(e) with the soundings by 10 isba‘ of the d@jah; (f) 
with landings; (g) with the soundings around Bab 
al-Mandab; (h) with the soundings of Gudjarat 
by 10% isba‘s of the djah; (i) with knowing the 
revolution of the Pole Star on leavirig the capes of 
Arabia. (20) Urdjiza called al-Sab‘tyya, divided 
into seven sections because it deals with seven 
branches of nautical lore. (21) Kasida without title 
or date, written before 1475, 1478 or 1489. (22) 
al-Kasida called al-Hdadiya, not dated but written 
before 1475, 1478, or 1489. It deals with the stars 
that are useful for landfalls, with a description of 
the landfall points and with the coast from Div to 
Daybal. 

In his .Kitab al-Fawa>id, Ibn Madjid mentions the 
titles and cites verses from thirteen of his other 
works, which are not known to survive (for further 
details, see G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques, iii, 
198-221; cf. El’, iv, 363-5). 

Three urdjiizas of Ibn Madjid were published by 
T. A. Shumovsky under the title Thalath Rahma- 
nadjat al-madjhila [sic], Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., Moscow-Leningrad 
1957. They are based on the unique manuscript in 
the Library of the Oriental Institute. The texts are 
accompanied by’ Russian translations and valuable 
notes and commentaries by Shumovsky. There is a 
map showing the ports and harbours mentioned by 
Ibn Madjid in his works. Of the three urdjizas, the 
first is called al-Sufaliyya (ff. 83a-96a) (on Sofala, 
on the east coast of Africa) and deals with the know- 
ledge of the madjras (day’s journey by sea) and 
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astronomical calculations from Malabar, Konkan, 
Gudjarat, Sind, al-Atwah up to Somaliland, and from 
there to the regions of al-Sawahil (east coast of 
Africa), Zandjbar, Sofala, Madagascar and its islands. 
It also deals with various other aspects of navigation 
and with the inhabitants, kings, monsoons, etc. of 
those regions. This urdjuza also devotes some pages. 
towards the end to the Franks and the Portuguese. 
navigators of the Indian Ocean. It is undated. 
The second urdjuza, entitled al-Ma‘lakiyya (ff. 97b- 
ro4a, on Malacca), deals with the islands and ports 
of Ceylon, the Andaman and Nicobars, Java and 
Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, and other gulfs and islands 
of these regions, up to Formosa, China and the 
Pacific Ocean. The third is called al-Ta@iyya. It 
describes the sea-routes and calculations from 
Djidda to Aden (ff. 104b-105b). 

Sources of his knowledge. Ibn Madjid was as 
much interested in the theoretical aspects of navi- 
gation as he was in its practical side. The knowledge 
and experience that he inherited from his forefathers 
was enriched by his own personal experience of 
forty years or so. Furthermore, there is little doubt 
that he was a well-read man and was familiar with 
ancient Arabic poetry and literature and with works 
on history and other subjects. He made a particular 
study and use of the existing works on navigation, 
astronomy and geography. He considered the study 
of astronomy and geography as a pre-requisite for 
anyone who wished to become efficient in navigation, 
and hence recommended the following works to 
navigators and sea-captains who wished to become 
masters of the subject: Kitab al-Mabadi wa ’l-ghayat 
(Kitab al-Mabadi wa ’l-ghayat fi “ilm al-mikat) by 
Aba ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Umar al-Marrakushi al- 
Maghribi (d. 660/1262); Kitab al-Tasdwir (Suwar 
al-kawakib al-thabita) by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sifi 
(d. 376/986) ; al-Ikhtisar al-Shahbatiyya (?); the book 
of (Ahmad b. Da?id) Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari (d. 282/ 
895); the book of (Aba Dja‘far Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan Nasir al-Din) al-Tisi 
(d. 672/1274), the author of the famous [kkhani 
Tables. Then, Muzil al-ithbat ‘an mushtabth al-intisab 
by Abu ’l-Madjd Isma‘il b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili 
(d. 344/955); Kitab al-Mushtarik by Yakit al- 
Hamawi (d. 626/1229); the book of Ibn Sa‘id (d. 672/ 
1274) (Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Sa‘id al-Maghribi, the 
author of Kitab Djughrafiya fi ’l-akalim al-sab‘a) ; 
Ibn Hawkal’s Kitab Strat al-ard (ca. 365/975). See 
al-Fawa7id, ff. 43b-44a; for further comments on 
sources, see G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques, iii, 
229-33. 

Ibn MAadjid had studied the works of the three 
Arab navigators of the ‘Abbasid period, namely, 
Muhammad b. Shadan, Sahl b. Aban and Layth b. 
Kahlan, even though he was doubtful about the 
value of their writings and considered them mere 
compilers and not authors (al-Fawaid, 3b-4a, 31a). 
He was equally critical of contemporary Arab navi- 
gators and considered himself the most experienced 
and knowledgeable in the field. Considering the vast 
amount of his experience and his numerous writings 
on the subject, he was, probably, not unjustified in 
this claim. 

His contributions and concepts: In Arabic 
geographical writings of the Middle Ages, the de- 
scription of the east coast of Africa usually stopped 
at Sofala or a little further south. The reason was 
that Arab ships did not sail beyond this point for 
fear of being wrecked or, destroyed by the strong 
currents and winds there. Moreover, theoretically 
speaking, according to the Ptolemaic concept the 
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east coast ot Africa, to the south of Sofala, turned 
towards the east instead-of the west, and extended 
latitudinally as far east as China, leaving only a 
channel that connected the Indian Ocean with the 
Pacific, thus giving the Indian Ocean the shape of 
a lake. So, the Arab geographers and cartographers 
who mainly followed Ptolemy drew maps which 
covered the whole of the southern hemisphere with 
land. For centuries, this theory was accepted and 
hindered the progress of navigation in southern 
Africa. Again the terra incognita was supposed to be 
barren and hence commercially unattractive. Al- 
Birini (d. ca, 442/1050) was the first to propound a 
theory that there might exist a channel between the 
Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, south of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. This fairly long channel, according 
to him, lay between Sofala and the cape called 
‘‘al-Ra’siin” (Strat al-Ma‘mira ‘ala 'l-Biriini, 62-3; 
this cape could be no other than the region of the 
Agulhas currents of modern maps). Ibn Sa‘id (d. 672/ 
1274) placed the conjunction of the two seas (the 
Indian Ocean and the Atlantic) at Long. 117° 30’ 
and Lat. 16° 00’ where the sea was called ‘Sea of 
Ruin” or “Sea of Suhayl” and it also marked the 
end of the Mountain of Regret (Nadama) stretching 
between Long. 109° 00’ and 117° 30’ along the coast 
of Africa (this place, according to M. Reinaud, was 
the Cape of Good Hope, Géographie a’ Aboulféda, i, 
p. cccxvi). However, Ibn Madjid was the first Arab 
navigator to describe in more positive terms the 
coast of Africa south of Sofala. He seems to have 
acquired the information about the existence of a 
madkhal (place of entry, from the Atlantic into the 
Indian Ocean) from the Portuguese (al-Sufaliyya, 
ff. 93a, 94a), but he must also have been acquainted 
with al-Birini’s ideas on the subject through Abu 
)-Fida’s Takwim al-buldan, which he had consulted. 
Thus, Ibn MAadjid believed that there existed a 
madkhal which separated the African continent from 
the terra incognita in the southern hemisphere. 
Describing the coast of Africa, he says that when you 
reach the land of Sofala and the ‘‘gulfs’’, the island of 
al-Kums (Madagascar) ‘‘passes by” to your left, and 
the land to your right (i.e., the coast of Africa as the 
ship sailed south) turns away towards the west and 
the north. This is the place where the ‘‘Darkness”’ 
{the Atlantic Ocean) begins. From there, the land 
turns to the “‘land of al-Katim” (Kanem). When you 
pass Kanem, you come to “the land of al-Wahat” 
{Oases) near al-Maghariba (Maghrib) which begins at 
al-Mas4. Leaving this behind, you arrive at Asifi 
and finally Ceuta, at the entrance of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea (al-Fawdaid, f. 64). It is obvious that 
Ibn MAdjid conceived of Africa as being much smaller 
than it actually is, for according to his account the 
east coast of Africa turns sharply westward and 
emerges at Kanem (south of the land of the ‘‘Black 
People’’, i.e., Ghana, etc.) and from there it reaches 
Morocco. 

Ibn MAdjid surveys the coastal regions of the earth 
(dawrat al-ard, actually the landmass of Asia and 
Africa) systematically, beginning from southern 
Arabia. His survey of the sea-coasts of the Indian 
Ocean is much more detailed than those of the 
Mediterranean or the Caspian regions, for he did 
not have personal knowledge of the latter. He then 
describes the ten large islands of the Indian Ocean 
(see above) (al-Fawaid, ff. 67a-70b). 

He does not refer to the terra incognita of the 
southern hemisphere, which indicates that he did 
not believe in it. His knowledge of astronomy was 
mainly derived from the works and astronomical 





tables of Ptolemy, al-Battani, Uligh Beg, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sifi and others, and he incorporates 
their theories and astronomical concepts in his works. 
Ibn M§adjid’s contribution lies mainly in the field 
of navigation. G. Ferrand rightly describes the Kitab 
al-Fawa’id as a ‘‘compendium of the known know- 
ledge of theoretical and practical navigation’. 
“We must regard it’’, he says, ‘‘as a kind of synthesis 
of nautical science of the latter years of the Middle 
Ages. Ibn Madjid is at the same time the earliest 
of modern writers on nautical science. The description 
of the Red Sea, for example, has never been surpassed 
or even equalled, apart from the inevitable errors in 
latitude, by any of the writers of nautical guides 
for sailing boats. The information given on the 
monsoons, local winds, routes and latitudes for 
crossing the whole Indian Ocean is as precise and 
detailed as could be expected at this period” (E/’, 
iv, 365). Most of the place-names given by Ibn 
MAdjid in his works have almost their modern forms 
and hence are easily identifiable, 

There is little doubt that Ibn Madjid used sea- 
charts and several instruments of navigation. But 
it is doubtful if he was the inventor of the compass 
(according to Nafis Ahmad, the Arabs were the 
inventors of this instrument, Muslim contribution 
to geography, 64). However, Ibn Madjid claims to 
have fixed the needle (al-maghndjis) itself on the 
case (al-Fawdid, f. 46b). He considered the compass 
used by the Arabs for navigation in the Indian 
Ocean much superior to the one used by the Egyp- 
tians and the Maghribis (North Africans) for the 
compass of the former was divided into thirty-two 
sections, whereas that of the latter was divided into 
only sixteen. Moreover, the latter only knew the 
use of the compass and were not capable of using 
the Arab boats whereas ‘‘we could easily navigate 
their boats’ (al-Fawaid, f. 27). The Arab and the 
Portuguese instruments were probably equal in 
quality and accuracy but Ibn Madjid had shown 
the Portuguese an instrument which they had rot 
seen before (G. Ferrand, El’, iv, 365 f.). Ibn Madjid’s 
name however became legendary in later centuries 
and entered navigational lore. Sailors remembered 
him as Shaykh MAadjid, the inventor of the mariners’ 
compass, and recited the Fatika in his memory when 
they embarked on certain seas (G. Ferrand, Instruc- 
tions nautiques, iii, 227-8). 

Ibn MAadjid and the Portuguese. Ibn Madjid 
was fully aware of the several attempts made by 
the Portuguese to enter the Indian Ocean through 
what he calls the madkhal (i.e., via the Cape of Good 
Hope) and also of their raids along the east coast of 
Africa. He says that in go00/1495 the Franks (#.e., 
the Europeans) arrived at the coast of Sofala, passing 
through the madkhal that lies between it and al- 
Magharib (North Africa) and the existence of which 
was proved by ‘‘the experienced ones’’ (the Portu- 
guese). The Portuguese, he says, then went to India. 
Later, they returned to al-Zandj (Zandjbar) and 
then went back via the same “passage of the Franks”. 
In 906/1501, they again went to India, purchasing 
houses there, and settled down, making friends with 
the ‘‘Samri” kings (the Zamorins of Kerala) (al- 
Sufaliyya, f.94a). In his extant works, Ibn Madjid 
does not record the fact of his having guided Vasco 
da Gama from Malindi (east coast of Africa) to 
Calicut (Kerala). This fact is, however, proved by 
the contemporary Arabic and Portuguese sources. 
The Portuguese sources refer to him as ‘‘Malemo 
Canaqua”’ (Castanheda and Goes) or ‘“‘Malemo Cana” 
(Barros), both representing Mu‘allim Kanaka (i.e., 
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Master of astrological navigation) (G. Ferrand, in 
EI’, iv, 362; cf. idem, Instructions nautiques, iii, 
191; and L. Bagrow, The Vasco Gama’s pilot, 105). 
But it is the historian Kutb al-Din al-Nahrwali 
(d. 990/1582), the author of al-Bark al-Yamani fi 
‘l-fath al-“Uthmani, who mentions Ibn Madjid by 
name in this context. Referring to Vasco da Gama 
as the chief of the Franks called ‘‘al-amilandi’’ 
(= ‘“admiral”’), he describes the entry of the ‘‘cursed 
Portuguese, a group of the cursed Franks” into the 
Indian Ocean in the beginning of the roth century 
A.H, (A.D. 1495-1591) as “one of the most excep- 
tional and terrorizing events” of the period. He says 
that a band of them, starting from the Strait of 
Ceuta, sailed across the Atlantic (‘“‘the Sea of Dark- 
ness’) and, turning eastwards, passed south of the 
Mountains of the Moon through a “narrow passage 
near the coast which has mountain on one side and 
the Sea of Darkness on the other and is full of high 
waves’. Their boats were unable to bear the rigours 
of this place and were wrecked. They continued in 
this manner [attempting to pass through] for some 
time, perishing at this place and none of them 
surviving to reach India, till ‘‘a crow from amongst 
them’? survived and reached India. But [before 
this], they had gathered information about the Indian 
Ocean until a sailor called Ahmad b. Madjid guided 
them. The chief of the Franks called al-amilandi 
became friendly with him and they drank together 
until the latter gave him the necessary information 
about the route [to India] when in a state of intoxi- 
cation. Ibn M4djid instructed them not to sail close 
to the coast of Malindi but to go straight across the 
high seas and then turn [towards the coast of India]. 
If they did so, they would be able to avoid the 
strong waves. So they followed these instructions 
and their boats were safe. Thus, as time passed, the 
number of Portuguese in these regions grew larger. 
They then built a fort in Kuwwa (Goa) and took 
Hormuz and began plundering and capturing the 
Muslim boats on the high seas (translated from the 
Arabic text cited in Instructions nautiques, iii, 185-6). 
Bibliography: G. Ferrand, Instructions nauti- 
ques et routiers arabes et portugais des xv* et xvi? 
siécles, i, Paris 1921-3 (Ar. texts of Ibn Madjid’s 
works), ii, Paris 1925 (Ar. texts of the works of 
Sulayman al-Mahri and Ibn Madjid), iii, Paris 
1928 (Introduction a l’astronomie nautique arabe); 
T. A. Shumovsky, Thalath rahmanadjat al-madj- 
hila (sic) i Ahmad b. Madjid: Tri nyeizvvesintye 
lotsii Akhmada ibn Madtida arabskogo lotsmana 
Vasko da Gami, Moscow-Leningrad 1957; Port. tr. 
by M. Malkiel-Jirmounsky, Lisbon 1960; Yu. 
Kratkovskiy, Iz. Soé., iv, 552-69. od 
M. Reinaud, Géographie d’Aboulféda (Ar. text of 
Takwim al-buldan by Abu ’|-Fida?), vol. i, Intro- 
duction générale a la géographie des orientaux, Paris 
1848; al-Biriini, Siivat al-ma‘miura ‘ala ’l-Biruni, 
Biriini’s picture of the world, ed. A. Zeki Validi 
Togan, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, no. 53, Delhi 1937; Nafis Ahmad, Muslim 
contribution to geography, Lahore 1947; L. Bagrow, 
The Vasco Gama’s pilot, Genoa (Pubblicazioni del 
Civico Istituto Colombiano) 1951 (offprint from 
vol. iii of Studi Colombiant). 
(S. MagpuL AHMaD) 
IBN MAHAN, ‘ALi s. ‘IsA B. MAHAN, governor 
and military leader of the ‘Abbasid period, who 
appears first as commander of the caliph’s guard and 
secretary to the army during the caliphate of al- 
Mahdi [¢.v.]. He remained commander of the guard 
under Hariin al-Rashid, who, in 180/796, appointed 


him as governor of Khurdas4n, in spite of opposition 
from Yahya al-Barmaki. It is said that he then 
followed a policy of oppressing the people, which 
was probably the cause of the revolt of Rafi b. al- 
Layth; this obliged the caliph to lead an expedition 
himself into this province in 192/808. On the death 
of Harin al-Rashid, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa [g.v.] gave his 
support to al-Amin [q.v.], and was put im charge of 
the army which was sent against the troops of al- 
Ma?’min in 196/812: his army was routed, and ‘Ali 
himself was killed in the battle. 

His son at-Husayn B. SALI attempted, in 196/812, 
to get the inhabitants. of Baghdad to recognize al- 
Ma?’min, but failed, and the attempt finally cost 
him his life. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index. 
(D. SourDEL) 

IBN aLt-MAHUZ [see ‘UBAYD ALLAH B. BASHIR]. 

IBN MAKHLAD, name of several secretaries 
or viziers of the ‘Abbasid period, who did not 
however all belong to the same family. 

Au-Hasan B. MAKHLAD B. AL-DJARRAH was a 
secretary of Christian origin and recently converted 
to Islam, who served the caliph al-Mutawakkil and 
became vizier under al-Mu‘tamid, for the first time in 
263/877, then in 264-5/878-9, and was dismissed from 
the government on the insistence of the regent al- 
Muwaffak. He seems to have been exiled to Egypt, 
where he was at first welcomed by Ibn Tilin, then 
sent to Antioch, where he seems to have died in 
269/882 in obscure circumstances. 

SuULAYMAN B. AL-Hasan, son of the above, was 
twice vizier under the caliph al-Muktadir, in 318-9/ 
930-1 and 324/936, then during the amirate of 
Badjkam in 328-9/940-1, but was remarkable mainly 
for his ineptitude. 

SA‘%Ip B. MAKHLAD, secretary and vizier of 
Christian origin and recently converted to Islam, has 
sometimes been considered, without adequate proof, 
as the brother of al-Hasan b. Makhlad. He belonged 
in fact to a different and quite inconspicuous family, 
He distinguished himself in the service of the regent 
al-Muwaffak between 265/878 and 272/885, playing 
the role of vizier, even though he did not hold the 
title, and providing efficient support for the prince 
in his military urdertakings. He received, in 269/882, 
the honorific title of Dku ’l-wizdratayn, and his name 
appears on coins minted in ‘Irak. His sudden disgrace 
seems to have been connected with the activities of 
his brother ‘Abdin, who, having remained a Christian, 
tried to obtain certain privileges for his fellow- 
Christians. He died in 276/889. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index; 

S. Boustany, Ibn ar-Riimi, sa vie et son ceuvre, 

Beirut 1967, index; Sili, AkAbar ar-Rdd’§ bi'llah..., 

tr. M. Canard, Algiers 1946-50, index. 

(D. SourDEL) 

IBN MAKKI, Aso Hars ‘Umar 8. KHALAF AL- 
S1qrui (var, al-Mazari, al-Kurtubi) Arab fakih and 
lexicographer, on whose life one searches in vain 
in the various biographical sources for any details 
beyond his emigration to Tunis and his appointment 
there to the office of kad?. Before going to Tunis he 
lived in Sicily where he remained probably until the 
beginning of the Norman occupation in 452/1060. 
This can be deduced first from his nisba, then from 
the fact that he had as his skaykA Ibn al-Birr [q.v.], 
who lived in Sicily at this time, and finally from an 
even more convincing circumstance, the inclusion of 
some poetical fragments of Ibn Makki in al-Durra 
al-khatira, the well-known anthology of the poetry of 
the Arabs of Sicily compiled by Ibn al-Katta* (g.v.]. 
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The only work attributed to Ibn Makki is the 
unpublished Tathkif al-lisén wa-talkih al-diandn, 
which must be classed with the long series of treatises 
produced by the specialists in the lakn al-‘amma, 
the study of which might perhaps reveal traces of the 
maghribi dialect spoken in Sicily at the time of the 
author, i.e., the first half of the 5th/11th century. The 
mukaddima, which contains the reflexions of a 
philologist aware of the precarious situation of the 
Arabic language threatened as it was with corruption 
and adulteration through the constant effects of the 
alkadn, is followed by the 50 chapters of the text, 
which has been the subject of three refutations and 
a commentary. On these, and for everything else 
concerning the author, the Tathkif, the sources, etc. 
there may be consulted U. Rizzitano, [1 ‘“‘Tatgif 
al-lisin wa talgih al-Eanan” di Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. 
Makki, in Studia Orientalia, Cairo 1956, 193-213 
(to the two manuscripts mentioned on p. 207 should 
be added a third preserved in a library in Saudi 
Arabia of which only the title and the author are 
given in RIMA, i/t (1955), 154, n. 23). 

(U. RizziTaNno) 

IBN MAKUOLA, name of a family of Baghdadi 
jurists and _ traditionists of the 5th/r1rth 
century. 

(1) The earliest was aL-HASAN B. ‘SALI B. DJA‘FAR 
AL-‘Ipj.i, the vizier of the Biyid Djalal al-Dawla 
(416-35/1035-44). He himself bore the honorific 
titles of Sad al-Dawla and Yamin al-Dawla. They 
were not however sufficient to ensure his authority, 
and still less that of his master. The power of both 
was sapped by the raids of the Bedouins, both Arab 
and Kurdish, whose camps were outside the gates of 
the capital, by the turbulence of the Turkish guard, 
and by the continual intrigues which the caliph al- 
Kadir (381-422/991-1031), with the support of a 
large group of jurisconsults and of men of letters of 
traditional outlook (among them the famous al- 
Mawardi), pursued on behalf of the Sunni party. Al- 
Hasan was the unfortunate hero of an expedition 
against Basra, which he was unable to take from the 
ruler of Fars, Abii. Kalidjadr, the nephew of Djalal 
al-Dawla, and was in fact killed there (421/1030). At 
this time there was so little interest ir the Biyids 
that, according to Ibn al-Djawzi (Muntazam, viii, 
60), it was not known whether Djalal al-Dawla still 
had a vizier in office. This may be the reason that 
certain historians [see bibl.] have confused al-Hasan 
with his brother Hibat Allah, who appears to have 
succeeded him in his office of vizier. 

(2) The career of Apu ’L-KAstm Hipat ALLAH was 
hardly more fortunate than that of his brother. 
Although the chronology of his vizierate is not very 
certain because of the contradictions between Ibn 
al-Djawzi and Ibn al-Athir, at least its chief events 
are known. Born in 365/976, he was appointed 
vizier in 423/1032, but was dismissed in the following 
year in favour of his rival, a convinced Shi‘i, Abi 
Sa‘d b. Muhammad .al-Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Rahim. 
Restored to office shortly afterwards, he appears to 
have been vizier intermittently until 426/1035. Ibn 
al-Athir moreover considers that the vizierate of 424 
was his fifth, while noting, in connexion with a 
mutiny of the Turkish militia, that the same. office 
was held in 423/103: by a certain Abi Ishak al- 
Sahli. Hibat Allah’s career ended in 430/1038, after 
more than two years in captivity at Hit in the hands 
of the ‘Ukaylid Karwash b. al-Mukallad, the faithful 
ally of Dialal al-Dawla (Ibn Khaldin, ‘/baz, iii, 450), 
who had become his gaoler on the latter’s orders and 
whose family always maintained Shi‘i sympathies 





(Ibn Khaldin, tbid., 161) [see AL-BASASIRI, KARWASH, 
KURAYSH, SUKAYLIDS]. 

The family policy of the Bani Makila seems to 
have been to pledge loyalty in turn to both the rival 
parties, the Shi‘i and the Sunni, though inclining 
more and more towards the latter. This policy began 
by neglecting the sunna on fundamental points of 
economic life (illegal taxation of markets, measures 
contrary to the Kur?anic prohibition of usury, riba?) 
and it worked in favour of the Jewish element, which 
lived very amicably with the Shi‘i artisans of the 
Karkh quarter (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 285). 

However, the final disgrace of Hibat Allah seems 
to have been due to a sudden access of energy on the 
part of Djalal al-Dawla, who from then on, through 
dynastic interests, became reconciled with Abia 
Kalidjar and had decided to ally himself with the 
‘Ukaylid and Mazyadi Bedouin amirs rather than 
suffer the pretensions and insolence of the Sunni 
party (Ibn Kathir, Biddya, sub anno 428). It should 
be added that Hibat Allah brought up his son ‘Ali 
in the best Sunni traditions and the latter very soon 
became famous in the science of traditions (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 281). 

Bibliography: on the vizierate of the Bani 
Makila, see Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, viii, 21, 60 
(mentions al-Hasan but not Hibat Allah), followed 
in part by Kahhala, Mu‘djam, iv, 28; Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 287, 293-4, 298, 302, 307; Ibn Khaldin, 
‘Ibar, iii, 446, 447, is in general based on Ibn al- 
Athir; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, ed. Sa‘ada, xii, 40, 
merely mentions Djalal al-Dawla’s change of 
policy in 428/1037. 

(3) Hibat Allah’s son, ‘ALi, was one of the most 
famous exponents of hadith and of ‘ilm al-ridjal. He 
was born in 422/1032 at ‘Ukbara. His teachers 
included such famous traditionists as Ibn Bishram 
(Brockelmann, SI, 281; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
viii, 18), the informant of the Hanbali al-Kharaiti 
(Brockelmann, S I,250), Abu ’Il-Tayyib al-Tabari (Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat, ii, 283), one of the masters of 
the famous Shafi‘i mystic al-Kushayri. He was on 
excellent terms with Ibrahim b. Ishak al-Habbal 
(al-Dhahabi, Tadhkira, iii, 382) to whom al-Sarradj 
al-Kari? (Brockelmann, SI, 594) owed a large part 
of his collection of mystico-profane love tales. He 
was also connected with the great master of Hanbali 
hadith, Muhammad b. Nasir, with al-‘Atiki, the 
informant of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi [g.v.], not to 
mention the latter himself, who was to make such a 
remarkable contribution to the science of Traditions 
in the 5th/11th century. It is very probable that this 
Tbn Makila had close relations with half-Hanbali and 
half-Shafi‘_i circles, who were much attached to tradi- 
tion and grouped around the vizier Ibn al-Muslima 
{g-v.] and the caliph al- Ka?im [q.v.]. All of these were in 
favour of arestoration of the authority of the caliph at 
the same time as they were working for the final 
dispossession of the heretic Buiyids, to whom 
paradoxically the family of Ibn Makwla owed its 
fortune. ‘Ali gained fame by the production of a 
Kitab Ikimal al-mukhtalif wa ’l-mwvtalif min asma? 
al-ridjal, on the onomastic of hadith. In it he used 
the works of ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Azdi (Brockelmann, 
SI, 281) and of al-Darakutni (ibid., I, 165), greatly 
esteemed in Hanbali and mystic circles. This work 
was used by al-Nawawi, one of the greatest authori- 
ties of the Shafi‘ school, in his famous biographical 
dictionary (Brockelmann, S I, 680). The example of 
Ibn Makiila would seem to indicate that the descen- 
dants of the most illustrious families found the best 
refuge, in the troubled period of the 5th/z1th 
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century, in the practice and the study of the tradi- 
tional disciplines of Islam. It was through them, at 
least in the eyes of the rigorists of the entourage of 
the caliph, that the real power seemed to be main- 
tained. 

Bibliography: in addition to the sources 
mentioned, see Brockelmann, S I, 602; F. Bustani, 
DM, iv, 15. (J.-C. VapET) 
IBN MALAK [see FIRISHTE-OGHLU]. . 

IBN MALIK, Ast ‘Asp ALLAu DyamA at-Din 
Muw#ammMapD B. ABD ALLAH B, MALIK AL-JA7I AL- 
DyayyAni (the name given by al-Makkari, ii, 421; 
for his reasons see 427, lines 13-6), Arab gram- 
marian. He was born in Jaen in 600 or 601/1203-4 
or 1204-5, according to the most generally accepted 
date, and was at first a Maliki. Al-Makkari (ii, 421) 
gives the names of four of his teachers in his native 
town; to them may be added that of Abd ‘Ali 
“Umar al-Shalawbini, in Seville. Very soon he left for 
the Near East (where he became a ShAafi‘i), and we 
find him in Aleppo, Hamat and Damascus. According 
to Ibn al-Djazari (ii, 180), he went first to Damascus 
where he studied, then stayed in Aleppo and after- 
wards in Hamat, and returned to Damascus where 
he settled. His journey to Cairo, which is not 
mentioned by Ibn al-Djazari, perhaps occurred some 
time before his death, which took place in Damascus 
on 12 Sha‘ban 672/22 February 1274. 

In Damascus, Ibn Malik was the pupil of Abu 
*1-Hasan al-Sakhawi and other masters (see Ibn al- 
Djazari, ii, 180); in Aleppo, he studied under Ibn 
Ya‘ish and his disciple Ibn ‘Amrin, and for a time 
taught ‘arabiyya; he composed a Sharh to al- 
Mukaddima al-Djaziliyya (al-Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat, 
Cairo 1371/1952, ii, 333). In Hamat also he taught 
‘arabiyya for a time. But it is not clear whether he 
was a pupil of Ibn al-Hadjib in Damascus. The 
sources consulted record only his remark about Ibn 
al-Hadjib: ‘‘He took his nakw from the author of 
the Mufassal (al-Zamakhshari], and the author of 
the Mufassal and his nahw are of very small account” 
(al-Safadi, iii, 363; cf. al-Makkari, ii, 424). This 
appraisal is evidently very unjust; it is the 
only discordant note related about his life, which 
seems to have been a worthy and _ industrious 
one. 

On settling in Damascus, Ibn Malik appears to 
have entered the most productive period of his life, 
and it is difficult to believe Ibn al-Djazari when he 
states (ii, 181) that he put into verse al-Kafiya 
al-shafiya in Aleppo and the Khuldsa {al-alfiyya] 
in Hamat. In Damascus, Ibn M4alik demonstrated 
his mastery of several Islamic sciences: Ibn Kadi 
Shuhba (54) gives him the titles of al-nahwi, al-lughawi, 
al-mukri?, al-muhaddith and al-fakih al-shafi%. Ibn 
Khallikan held him in high regard (al-Safadi, iii, 
359). He taught and was senior master at the 
‘Adiliyya madrasa. He had many pupils—his son 
Badr al-Din Muhammad, Baha? al-Din Ibn al- 
Nahhas al-Halabi (a shaykh of Abii Hayyan), Abi 
Zakariyya? al-Nawawi, etc. (see al-Safadi, iii, 362); 
but it was in grammar that he earned an immense 
reputation. This he owed to his philological know- 
ledge, which was certainly very great, but also in 
large measure to a fact which in itself remains of 
‘secondary importance, his versification of Arabic 
grammar in the Alfiyya; rhyme was indeed an aid to 
memorization in those Arab countries where learning 
by heart was the usual method of instruction; 
furthermore the verses of his Alfiyya, ‘‘always 
obscure and often unintelligible’ (Howell, Ar. Gr., 
Preface X XVI), offered a choice of material to a 
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host of commentators. Interest in grammar was 
revived. 

From the point of view of grammatical method, 
Ibn Malik represents a new state of mind: from the 
start, Arab grammarians had sought for skawéhid, 
witnesses, to establish the authentic ‘avabiyya, in 
ancient poetry and Kur’4nic prose and not in 
hadith. Now Ibn Malik regarded hadith as con- 
clusive, and made use of it, as did his contemporary 
Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi. The initator of this 
practice seems to have been Ibn Khariif, who died 
in Aleppo at the beginning of the 7th/13th century 
(on this whole question, see ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-adab, Bilak 1299, i, 3-8 and 
J. Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 123-4, French tr. 189-90). One 
can understand the great interest Ibn MAlik took in 
hadith: he collaborated with Sharaf al-Din Abu 
‘l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Yinini (d. 701/1301-2), for his 
edition of the Sahih of al-Bukhari (Fiick, in ZDMG, 
xcii (1938), 81-2), which led him to deal with difficult 
passages in a special work, number 7 in the following 
list (see also Brockelmann, I’, 359-63 and S I, 522-7). 

1. Tashil al-fawaid wa-takmil al-makasid (Fas 
1323), a résumé of an earlier work no longer sur- 
viving, al-Fawaid fi ’l-nahw, ‘‘a manual of grammar, 
the conciseness of which verges on obscurity” (Ben 
Cheneb, in EJ}, s.v. Ibn Malik). The Tashi! had a 
great reputation; there are at least 29 commen- 
taries, by the author, by Abii Hayyan and by Ibn 
‘Akil, among others, in manuscript. 

2. al-Kafiya al-shafiya, a treatise on grammar in 
2757 verses (radjaz), according to Brockelmann (I*, 
363), with a commentary by the author, al-Wa/fiya, 
in manuscript. 

3. al-Khulasa al-alfiyya or simply al-Alfiyya, a 
résumé of the preceding work in about a thousand 
verses (radjaz), in imitation of al-Durra al-alfiyya of 
Abi Zakariyya? Yahya b. Mu‘ti according to al- 
Makkari (ii, 431) (cf. Alfiyya, verse 5). Al-‘Adjisi 
(quoted ibid.) denies that he wrote it for his son 
Taki al-Din Muhammad known as al-Asad, as al- 
Safadi related, following al-Dhahabi (cf. al-Wafi, i, 
206); he says that it was written for the kdd@i 
Sharaf al-Din Hibat Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahim known 
as Ibn al-Barizi (cf. Ibn al-Djazari, ii, 181). The 
famous Alfiyya exists in manuscript in a great many 
libraries and has been printed frequently. S. de 
Sacy published an edition with a commentary 
(Paris-London 1833) and reproduced and translated 
eight chapters from it in his Anthologie grammaticale, 
Paris 1829, 134-44 and 315-47; Arabic text and 
French translation by L. Pinto (Constantine 1887), 
by A. Goguyer (Beirut 1888) who adds the Lamiyyat 
al-af‘al; Italian translation and commentary by 
E. Vitto (Beirut 1898). The Alfiyya has been the 
subject of at least 43 commentaries; it will be 
sufficient to list the following:—that of Ibn Malik’s 
son, Badr al-Din Muhammad, al-Durra al-mudi?a, 
Beirut 1312, Cairo 1342; that of Abii Hayy4n al- 
Andalusi, Manhadj al-salik, published by S. Glazer, 
New Haven 1947; that of Ibn SAkil, which can be 
said to be a classic, ed. Fr. Dieterici, Leipzig 1851, 
German tr., Berlin 1852, and in the East in the very 
convenient ed. of Muhyi al-Din Muh. ‘Abd al-Hamid 
(6th. ed., Cairo 1370/1951); for the commentaries of 
Djamil al-Din Ibn Hisham, al-Makkidi, al-Ushmini, 
al-Suyiti and Dahlan, see nos. 3, 10, 12, 15 and 35 
of Brockelmann (S I, 523-5). 

4. Lamiyyat al-af‘al or al-Miftah fi abniyat al- 
af‘al, in 114 verses (basi#), a complement on 
morphology to the Alftyya, published by A. Goguyer as 
a sequel to that work, with translation, notes and 
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glossary of technical terms for both works; the 
Commentary of Badr al-Din Muh. was published by 
Kellgren (Helsingfors 1854), by Kellgren and Volck 
(St. Petersburg 1864} and by Volck (Leipzig 1866); 
the Lamiyya has been printed several times in the 
East in collections; moreover other commentaries 
exist (see Brockelmann, I*, 362 and SI 526). 

5. Tuhfat al-mawdiid fi ’l-maksir. wa 'l-mamdid, 
a versification in 162 verses (fawil) of almost all the 
words of the same form terminating with alif 
makstra or alif mamdida and of different meaning, 
with a short commentary; ed. Cairo 1897 by 
Ibrahim al-Yazidji, then in 1329. 

6. al-I‘lam i-thalath (muthallath) al-kalam, a 
versification (in radjaz) of the words with triple 
vocalization and of different meaning, a work 
dedicated to al-Malik al-Nasir, grandson of Salah 
al-Din (ed. Cairo 1329, together with the preceding 
work). See Brockelmann’s no. XII for other similar 
works. 

7. Shawéhid al-tawdih wa ’l-tashih li-mushkilat 
al-Sahih, a grammatical discussion of difficult 
passages from the Sakih of al-Bukhari (Allahabad 
1319); in manuscript in Damascus under the title 
al-Tawdih fi i‘rab al-Bukhari (Brockelmann, SI, 
262, emend to ‘Um. 17 no. 101).—The following 
works exist only in manuscript: 

8. SUmdat al-hafiz wa-‘uddat al-lafiz, a résumé of 
syntax, with a fairly long commentary by the author 
(Brockelmann, I*, 363, 1V, should read: Berlin 6631 
and 6632). 

g. al-Alfaz al-mukhtalifa, a collection of synonyms 
(25 fols. in MS Berlin 7041). 

10. al-Itidad fi 'l-fark bayn al-za@ wa ’l-dad, a 
versification in 62 verses (basit) of words pronounced 
with 2a? or dad, with a short commentary by the 
author (an extract from this work appears in the 
Muzhir’, ii, 283-6), followed by two appendices, one 
Sima yukdal bi-dad wa-za’, the other fima yukal bi-ta? 
wa-7a°. 

11. K. al-‘Arad, on Arabic prosody; only one MS, 
Escur.? 330, 6°. 

12. A summary of grammar, the Sabk al-manzim, 
of morphology (tasrif), the [djdz al-ta‘rif (Brockel- 
mann, nos. V, VI), and different short works, placed 
by Brockelmann under nos. XIV to XX (SI, 527). 
Versifications of words with grammatical or lexico- 
graphical peculiarities have been included by al- 
Suytti in the Muzhir’, ii, 113, 114, 115, 224; note 
279-82, the 49 verses (Ramil) containing the verbs 
having a waw or a ya without distinction as the 
3rd radical consonant (printed in a Madjmi‘a, 
Cairo 1306). 

Several works of Ibn Malik, mentioned by his 
biographers, have not yet been reported in manu- 
script, in particular al-Mukaddima al-asadiyya 
(composed for his son known as al-Asad). 

Bibliography: Makkari, Nafh al-tib, Cairo 
1369/1949, ii, 421-33, has brought together almost 
all the items of information; Safadi, al-Wafi bi 
‘l-wafayat (Bibl. Isl. 6c], iii, 359-64, important; 
Shams al-Din Ibn al-Djazari, Ghdyat al-nihaya fi 
fabakat al-kurra’,ii, 180-1, ed. Bergstrasser 1352/1933 
(anastatic reprint, Baghdad, ii, 180-1), important for 
chronological data; Suyiti, Bughya, 53-7, repeats, 
adds little; the others mostly repeat or are useful for 
the date of Ibn Malik’s birth or his genealogy: Ibn 
Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat al-wafayat, Cairo 1951, ii, 
452-4; Subki, Tabakat al-shafiiyya al-kubra, Cairo 
1324, v, 28-9; Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakat al-nuhat 
wa ’l-lughawiyyin, Damascus (Zahiriyya Ta?rikh 
438), 54-6; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, Cairo 





1351, V, 339; other references will also be found in 
‘U. R. Kabhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, Damascus 
1379/1960, x, 234. 

European works: Brockelmann, I?, 359-63, 
SI, 521-7; in the short biographical notice, emend 
Ba‘albakk, substitute Aleppo, on the subject of Ibn 
Ya‘ish; M. S. Howell, Arabic Grammar, Preface, 
XIX-XXI (Allahabad 1883). (H. FLetscx) 

IBN MALIK s. Api ’L-FApA{IL AL-YAMANI, 
MuxHammabD, a Sunni jurisconsult and minor historian 
of Yemen, best known for his derogatory tract against 
the IsmA‘ilis, entitled Kashf asrar al-Batiniyya wa 
akhbar al-Karamita. Neither the date of his birth nor 
that of his death is known with certainty. In the 
introduction to this tract he states that he was 
converted to the Isma‘ili sect during the rule of 
“Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayh (d. 473/1080), founder 
of the Shi‘i Sulayhid [q.v.] dynasty, but that towards 
the end of his life, sickened by the depravity of the 
sect’s local leaders, he abjured and wrote this 
history of the Isma‘ilis in Yemen so as to warn 
others about them. The Kashf became the primary 
source concerning the history of the sect for all later 
Sunni historians of Yemen, including al-Khazraqji. 
The pamphlet has been printed twice (1939 and 1955) 
in Cairo from the manuscript preserved in the 
library of the small Egyptian town of Sawhadj. 
Another copy, with the title Risdla, is to be found in 
the University of Leiden library (Or. 6349(1)). 
Neither the author nor the book is mentioned by 
Brockelmann. All the information concerning Ibn 
Malik contained in al-Djanadi’s Sulék and al- 
Khazradji’s Kifaya, the two greatest biographical 
dictionaries of Yemen, is derived exclusively from 
the Kashf. (C. L. GEppEs) 

IBN MALKA [see abu ’L-BARAKAT]. 

IBN MAMMATI, name ot three highly-placed 
officials of the same Coptic family from Asvit who 
flourished under the later Fatimids and early 
Ayyibids. The first of the line was ABu ’L-Matin, 
who became secretary and general intendent of the 
Diwan under Badr al-Djamali during the reign of 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir (427-87/1035-94). 
He was a popular administrator, and was eulogized 
by the poets of his time. He managed to retain his 
faith and his position until his dcath at an unknown 
date towards the turn of the century. 

The second was his son, aL-MUHADHDHAB ABU 
*L-MaLin ZAKARIYYA’, who succeeded his father as 
secretary of the Diwan al-Djaysh during the decline 
of Fatimid rule in Egypt. He apparently remained 
in office until the reign of the last caliph al-‘Adid 
(555-67/1160-71), during the critical transition 
between Fatimid and Ayyibid rule when the Sunni 
Shirkih assumed the vizierate of Shi‘i Egypt and 
brought his nephew Salah al-Din (Saladin) in his 
train. The ascent of Shirkih to power was precipi- 
tated by the imminent danger of an invasion of 
Egypt by the crusaders under Amalric, the Latin 
king of Jerusalem. At that time, the situation of the 
Copts was worsened by the growing hatred shown 
by Muslims towards Christians as a result of the 
Crusades. Under Shirkih, the Christians suffered 
a new wave of persecution and al-Muhadhdhab, 
finding his position in jeopardy, embraced Islam 
and remained in power until his death, probably 
in the year 578/1182. 

His son, the third and most famous of the line, 
took his place as head of the Diwan al-Djaysh and 
was later promoted to the secretaryship of all the 
other Diwa@ns during the sultanates of both Saladin 
(564-80/1169-93) and al-‘Aziz (589-95/1193-8). His 
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full name, according to al-Makrizi, was at-As‘ap B. 
MUHADHDHAB B. ZAKARIYYA? B. KUDAMA B. MINA 
SHARAF AaL-Din AsBu ’L-MAKARIM B. SAID B. ABI 
*L-MALin B. MamMMATI. His fame was based not only 
on the fact that he took charge of all the diwans but 
also on his literary productivity, both as a writer 
and as a poet. At least twenty-three books are listed 
under his name, though most of them are lost. He 
versified the life of Saladin and Kalila wa-Dimna 
[q.v.]. He remained close to al-Kadi al-Fadil ‘Abd 
al-Rahim al-Baysani, who called him the “nightin- 
gale of councils’’ owing to his eloquence and his 
persuasive style. After al-Kadi al-Fadil, his own 
colleague and rival Safi al-Din ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali b. 
Shukr, of the Diwan al-Djaysh, was elevated to the 
vizierate with disastrous consequences to Ibn 
Mammati, whom he humiliated, in the end con- 
fiscating all his property. Then Ibn Mammiti fled 
to Aleppo, where he found refuge at the court of al- 
Zahir (582-613/1186-1216), a son of Saladin. He 
remained there until his death in 606/1209 at the age 
of sixty-two. 

The surname Mammiati is explained in the sources 
by Abu ’l-Malih’s gifts of food to the poor during a 
period of faminc. However, it is possible that it is 
merely a corruption of the Coptic ‘““Mahometi’’, #.¢., 
“Muhammadan”’, siace the family embraced Islam; 
this implies that the name must have appeared only 
in the lifetime of the second of the line. 

Perhaps the most enduring contribution of al- 
As‘ad b. Mammati was his work entitled Kitab 
Kawdanin al-Dawdawin, which, on al-Makrizi’s author- 
ity, is said to have been composed for the sultan al- 
‘Aziz in four volumes. Amongst other items, he in- 
cluded in it a complete record of all Egyptian 
townships with their taxable acreage for the khardadj. 
The portions of the work including that confidential 
information have been lost, but the list of all inhabited 
towns and villages survives in numerous manu- 
scripts. The value of the work is enhanced by other 
rare information on agricultural and _ irrigation 
systems, the mint and the weights and measures ser- 
vices, the Tiraz ([g.v.] weaving centres), shipbuilding 
for the Ayyubid arsenal, alum and nitre, forests and 
animals, the science of surveying, together with some 
mathematics and geometry, and a whole host of 
interesting data, Yet perhaps the most valuable part 
of the book remains in the first and fullest mediaeval 
cadaster (rék) of all the inhabited sites of Egypt 
{see RAWK]. Al-As‘ad’s self-inflicted exile with his 
family and his death in relative poverty ended the 
glory of his dynasty, of which we hear no more 
in subsequent ages. 

Bibliography: A. S. Atiya (ed.), Kitab 
Kawanin al-dawawin, Cairo 1943; Yakit, Udaba’, 
vi/2, 244-56; Ibn Khallikan, 99-101; al-‘Ayni, 
‘Ikd al-djuman, MS photostats, Cairo Library 
no. 1584, ii, 320; Makrizi, Khifaj, ii, 160-1; al- 
Suyiti, Husn al-muhddara, Cairo 1299, i, 325; TA, 
iii, 543. See also for MSS, Brockelmann, I, 335 
and SI, 573; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschretber, 
no. 295, 106-7; I. Yu. Kraékovskiy, Iz. So¢., ii, 
329-35; Atiya, op. cit., 32-40. (A. S. Atrya) 
IBN MANDA, a famous Isfahani family of 

hadith scholars and historians which was 
active for nearly three centuries. Descended from a 
Sassanian official, Djaharbukht, said to have become 
a Muslim at the time of the Conquest, the man after 
whom the family was named was Ibrahim (Manda) 
b. al-Walid b. Sanda b. Butta b. ustandar al-Férézan 
b. Djaharbukht. His death is placed during the 
caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim (Aba Nu‘aym, History of 


Isfahan, ed. S. Dedering, i, 178; al-Dhahabi, Tadk- 
kivat al-huffag, Haydarabad 1333-4, iii, 221). His son, 
Abi Zakariyya? Yahya, is counted the first prominent 
scholar in the family (Abi Nu‘aym, ii, 359). Two sons 
of Yahya are known, ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 320/932) 
(Abi Nu‘aym, ii, 117) and Muhammad (d. 301/913-4, 
or 300, according to his great-great-grandson’s 
biography of al-Fabarani) (Aba Nu‘aym, ii, 222-4; 
al-Dhahabi, Tadhkivat al-huffaz, ii, 276-8; idem, 
Ta*rikk al-Islam, Ms, Istanbul Topkapisaray1, Ahmet 
Ill 2917, vol. ix, fol. 7a). Muhammad’s son Ishak 
(d. Ramadan 341/January-February 953) (Abia 
Nu‘aym, i, 221 f.) was the father of the most renown- 
ed member of the family, 

Aba ‘Abd Allih Muhammad b. Ishak, who 
was born in 310/922. His travels are said to have 
spanned a period of thirty years. They took him to 
such places as Marw, Bukhara, Egypt, Tardbulus, 
and Mecca. He visited Nisabiir for the first time in 
339/950-1, and again in 354 or 355/965-6. He married 
late in life and had four sons, ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, ‘Abd al-Wahhab, and the little known 
‘Abd al-Rahim. He died on 30 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 395/7 
September 1005 (rather than in 396). His publications 
concerned history, biography, and hadith. He wrote 
on the history of the Prophet and, like his grandson, 
Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, composed a History of 
Isfahan. Of his works there survive his comments on 
certain verses of the Kur’4n and some Prophetical 
traditions, under the title of al-Radd ‘ala ’l-Dijahmi- 
(yya) (Ms. Istanbul Topkapisaray1, Revan Késk 
510, fols. 56b-66b), but it may be noted that his son, 
“Abd al-Rahman, is credited with a similar if, 
apparently, different work. Further, al-Tawhkid 
wa-ma‘vifat asma? Allah, preserved in Damascus; 
parts of his Ma‘rifat al-sakaba, also in Damascus 
(cf. Y. al-‘Ishsh, Fikris makhtujat Dar al-Kutub 
al-Zahiriyya, Damascus 1366/1947, 171 f.), whose 
relationship to the Tarikh al-mustakhradj of his son, 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n, remains to be investigated; a 
treatise on ““The men around Muhammad who lived 
120 years” (Cairo, Taymiir, ta?rikh 677, 695), but a 
work of the same title is ascribed to his grandson; 
Fath al-bab fi ’l-kund wa-’l-alkab (Berlin 9917), 
which may be identical with al-Asma? wa-’l-kund 
cited repeatedly in the Ta’vikh Baghdad, although 
the few excerpts from the Fath published by S. 
Dedering (dissertation, Upsala 1927) do not suffice 
tq establish the identity; al-Asdmi wa-’l-kund, on 
the names and surnames of Ibn Hanbal (Ms. Chester 
Beatty 5165 [2]); Tasmiyat al-mashayikh, on the 
authorities of al-Bukhari’s Sakih (Ms. Chester Beatty 
4411, 5165 [1]}); and a list of transmitters on the 
authority of Shu‘ba b. al-Hadjdjadj, incorporated 
by al-Dhahabi in his Ta’rvikh al-Islam, Cairo 1367- , vi, 
195-200. For his role in the transmission of al-H4rithi’s 
recension of Abii Hanifa’s Musnad, cf. the MS in 
Djakarta described by P. S. van Ronkel, Suppl. to 
the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Museum 
of the Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, Batavia- 
The Hague 1913, 41-4. 

Muhammad’s son ‘Abd Allah (occasionally but 
wrongly ‘Ubayd Allah) died in Djiruft on 10 Rabi‘ I 
462/27 December 1070 (‘Abd al-Ghafir’s continuation 
of al-Hakim’s history of Nisabir, ed. R. N. Frye, 
The Histories of Nishapur, Cambridge, Mass., 1965, 
fol. 37b; al-Dhahabi, Ta°rikk al-Islam, Ahmet III 
2017, Vol. xi, fol. 209b). 

Muhammad’s son Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd al-Rahm§n, 
was born in 381/991-2, or in 383. He travelled to 
Baghdad in 406/1015-6, and he visited WaAsit, Mecca, 
Nisabir, Hamadhan, and so on. He started teaching 
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in 407/1016-7 and was the author of many works, 
among them, it seems, a History of Mecca. The only 
work of his traced so far is al-Ta°?vikh al-mustakhradj 
min kutub al-nds li ’l-tadhkira wa-’l-mustatraf min 
akwal al-ridjal li-’l-ma‘rifa, ascribed to him in the 
Ms. Istanbul K6priilii, i, 242 and referred to by later 
scholars. For the time of the Prophet, the work 
contains alphabetical lists of the men who, for 
instance, attended Badr or were engaged in other 
noteworthy events. Thereafter, it is annalistically 
arranged. Under each year, the leader of the pil- 
grimage and those who died in that particular year 
are mentioned; occasionally, also those born in a 
given year and some important historical events are 
listed. ‘Abd al-Rahman, praised for his staunch 
orthodoxy and his uncompromising stand against 
“innovators”, died on 16 Shawwa4l 470/2 May 1078. 

Muhammad’s third son, ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. in 
the night of 29 Djumada II 475/23-4 November 
1082) had a son with whom the scholarly activity 
and renown of the family appear to have come to 
an end, Abi Zakariyya? Yahya. Born in Shawwal 
434/May-June 1043, Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab died 
between 10-12 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 511/4-6 April 1118. He 
enjoyed a lasting reputation as an historian. His 
History of Isfahan may have been based upon that 
of his grandfather, and the latter’s list of sahaba who 
lived 120 years may have been remade by him. A 
substantial biography of al-Tabarani, together with 
a list of al-Tabarani’s writings, is preserved in Ms. 
Istanbul Esat Ef. 2431 (cf. M. Weisweiler, Fstanbuler 
Handschriftenstudien, Istanbul 1937, 64, n. 1). His 
Ma‘vifat asami ardaf al-nabi is to be found in Ms. 
Istanbul Halet Ef. 403, fols. 106a-116a. Excerpts from 
his Manakib al-Imém (Ibn Hanbal) are quoted in 
Ibn Radjab, al-Dhayl ‘ala Tabakat al-Handabila, ed. 
H. Laoust and S. Dahan, Damascus 1951, 56, 150 ff. 

Later members of the family, for whom little 
information is available, were a certain Abi 
Muhammad Sufyan b. Ibrahim al-Tikaki, mentioned 
by Sam‘ani, 4b, as one of his authorities, and (his 
grandson?) Abu ’l-Wafa? Mahmid b. Ibrahim b. 
Sufyan, who was killed by the Mongols in Isfahan 
in 632/1234-5 (cf. al-Dhahabi, Duwal, ii, 103, and 
“Ibar, v, 131; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 155f., 
also vi, 31). 

Bibliography, further to that given in the 
text: For Muhammad b. Ishak: Abii Nu‘aym, ii, 
306; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, iii, 220-24; 
idem, Ta°rikh al-Islam, MS Ahmet III 2917, vol. x, 
fols. 217a-218b; al-Safadi, Wafz, ed. S. Dedering, 
ii, 190 f.; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan, v, 70 ff.; S. Dedering, 
Aus dem Kitab Fath al-bab, 1-4; Brockelmann, I, 
167 (of the original ed.), S I, 210, 281, 286; F. 
Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography’, 
Leiden 1968, 400, 403f., 459; G. Vajda, La liste 
dautorités de Mansir Ibn Salim Wagih ad-Din 
al-Hamdani, in JA, 1965, 353, no. 6. A monograph 
biography by Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Madini, 
entitled Dhikr Ibn Manda wa-ashabth, is preserved 
in Damascus, cf. Brockelmann, II, 670, and Y. 
al-‘Ishsh, Frhvis, Damascus 1366/1947, 227 f. 
{Sezgin, i, 214 f.). 

For ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad: al-Safadi, 
Wafi, Ahmet III 2920, vol. xviii, fol. 86a-b; 
al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, iii, 338-42; idem, 
Tarikh al-Islam, Ahmet III 2917, vol. xi, fols. 
260b-262b; Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, 34-40, 76; Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iii, 337f.; F. Rosenthal, 
op. cit., 475, 481, 513; Vajda, op. cit., 377, no. 76. 

For Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab: Ibn al-)Djawzi, 
Muntazam, ix, 204; al-Dhahabi, Tadkkirat al- 





huffaz, iv, 45-47; idem, Ta°rikh al-Islam, Abmet 

III 2917, vol. xii, fols. 208b-209a; Ibn Radjab, 

Dhayl, 56, 154-66; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, ‘Uydn 

al-tawarikh, Ahmet III 2922, vol. xvi, fol. 33a; 

Brockelmann, I, 279, 949; F. Rosenthal, op. cit., 

283, 406, 459; G. Vajda, op. cit., 390, no. 122. 

Much of the information on him and the preceding 

generation comes from al-Sam‘ani, apparently 

his Mu‘djam. (F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN MANZOR, MuHamMap B. MUKARRAM B. 
SALI B. AHMAD AL-ANSARI AL-IFRIKI at-MIsRI 
DJAMAL AL-Din ABu ’L-Fab1, author of the famous 
dictionary Lisdn al-‘Arab, in the East known as 
IBN MuxarramM, was born in Ramadan 630/June- 
July 1233 and died in Sha‘ban 711/December 1311- 
January 1312. He claimed descent from Ruwayfi‘ 
b. Thabit who had been after 48/668 governor of 
Tripolis in North Africa. According to Ibn Hadjar, 
Ibn Mukarram was k4édi of Tripolis and ‘‘all his life” 
employed in the diwdn al-inshd; so he is perhaps 
identical with Muhammad b. Mukarram, one of the 
kuttab al-insha? under Kalawin (reigned 678-89/ 
1279-90) whose Tadhkirat al-labib wa nuzhat al-adib 
is one of the sources of Kalkashandi (see W. Bjork- 
man, Bettrége zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlet im 
mittelalterlichen A gypten, Hamburg 1926, index). Ibn 
Mukarram was fond of epitomizing voluminous works 
of earlier authors, ¢.g., the Aghkani (Brockelmann, 
S I, 226), Ibn SAsakir’s Ta?vikh Dimashk (Brockel- 
mann, I, 331; S I, 567), Sam‘ani’s Dhay!l Ta?rikh 
Baghdad (part XI is preserved in Ibn Mukarram’s 
autograph in Leiden, MS arab. no. 1023), the Didmi* 
al-mufradat of Ibn Baytar (see A. Taimur, in RAAD, 
iii, 361). His Lisdn al-‘Arab too (completed in 689/ 
1290; printed Balak 1300-8 and 1349- ) is based 
on five earlier dictionaries, viz. Azhari’s Tahdhib 
al-lugha, Ibn Sida’s Muhkam, DTDjawhari’s Kamis 
(whom he followed in arranging the roots according 
to the third radical), Ibn Barri’s glosses to the Kamis, 
and Dhahabi’s Nihdya. He is on the whole exact 
in copying these works, but often omits the authori- 
ties mentioned therein, whilst Ibn Murtada, who in 
his Tadj al-‘Arts draws frequently upon the Lisan, 
often supplements the authorities omitted by Ibn 
Mukarram. 

His Nithar al-azhar fi ’l-layl wa ’l-nahar, a short 
treatise on day and night, the stars and the zodiac, 
was printed in Istanbul 1298. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 21, S II, 14; 
Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina, iv, 262-4, no. 725; 
Suytti, Bughva, 106f.; idem, Husn al-muhadara, 
Cairo 1299, i, 246; Tashk6épriizdde, Miftah al- 
sa‘ada, i, 106 f.; J. Kraemer, Studien zur altarabi- 
schen Lextkographie, in Oriens, vi (1953), 230f.; 
S. Wild, Das Kitab al-‘Ain, 86-9. For Ruwayfi‘ b. 
Thabit, see Ibn Hadjar, Tahd@hib al-Tahdhib, etc., 
and Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 20, 32. 

(J. W. Fuck) 

IBN MARDANISH, Ast ‘App ALLAH MuHAmM- 
MAD B. SA‘D B. MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD AL-DJUDHAMI 
or AL-TupDJisi, mentioned in the Christian chronicles 
under the name Rey Lobo or Lope, was a Spanish 
Muslim leader who was active in political and 
military affairs in the Shark al-Andalus on the fall 
of the Almoravid empire, made himself master of 
Valencia and Murcia, and for 25 years contended 
with the new North African rulers, the Almohads, 
for the territories in the centre of al-Andalus. In 
regard to his name Ibn Mardanish, various theories 
have been advanced concerning his origin, which is 
evidently neither Arab nor Berber. According to 
Dozy, this name is a corruption of Martinez, whilst 
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Codera supposes that it derives from Mardonius, one 
of his Byzantine ancestors. Both theories are im- 
probable, as also is that proposed by Ibn Khallikan 
(de Slane, iv, 473). While a more fully documented 
and convincing philological study remains to be made, 
it is certain that, despite his misba, Ibn Mardanish 
was a muladt (muwallad) descended from a Spanish 
Christian family. He was born at Pefiiscola, in the 
modern province of Castell6n de la Plana, in 518/ 
1124-5; his father Sa‘d was governor of Fraga and its 
district in the Almoravid period and resisted the 
attacks of Alfonso I of Aragon in 528/1134; one of his 
uncles, ‘Abd Allah b, Muhammad, a lieutenant of Ibn 
“Iyad, died at Zafadola, in 540/1146, in the battle 
against the Christians. On the death of Ibn ‘Iyad and 
after ‘Abd Allah al-Thaghri had contested his autho- 
rity in Murcia, compelling him to withdraw, he was 
welcomed by the townsfolk of Valencia and soon 
succeeded in dominating the whole Eastern part of 
al-Andalus. In character energetic, cruel and irreli- 
gious, he oppressed his subjects and compelled them 
to pay higher taxes, while he resorted to gifts to 
secure the loyalty of the mercenaries whom he hired 
from the kings of Castile and Aragon and from the 
count of Barcelona, to whom he paid tribute. He 
signed a treaty with the republic of Pisa and with 
Genoa and, according to one tradition, he administer- 
ed Alméria in the name of Alfonso VII from the time 
of its conquest in 542/1147. With the able collaborat- 
ion of his father-in-law, Ibrahim b. Hamushk, the 
Hemochico of the Christian chronicles, he extended 
his possessions as far as Jaén, Baeza, Cadix, and 
Carmona, surrounded Cordova and Seville and 
occupied Granada for a short time. In Ramadan 564/ 
June 1169 Ibn Hamushk embraced the Almohad cause 
and collaborated with the North Africans in the 
conquest of the Eastern territories, thus bringing the 
power of Ibn Mardanish to an end. Although there 
are certain divergencies regarding the date of his 
death, it seems to be generally accepted that it took 
place on the last day of Radjab 567/28 March 1172. 
Ibn Mardanish had previously recommended his 
son Hilal to submit to the superior power of the 
Almohads. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl al- 
A‘lam, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Beirut 1956, 259-62; 
idem, Ihafa, ed. Enan, i, 225-6, 306, 310-1, 492-3 
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used by A. Huici, in Historia politica del Imperio 
almohade, Tetuan 1957, index, s.v. Muhammad b. 
Sa‘d, ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Tazi, Beirut 1384/1965; 
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Mudéjares (Minorias étnico-religiosas de la Edad 
Media espafiola), ii, Madrid 1948, 263-70; J. M. 
Lacarra, El Rey Lobo de Murcia y el Sevorio de 
Albarracin, in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez 
Pidal, Madrid 1952, 516 ff. (J. Boscu-ViLA) 
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IBN MARYAM, MunammaD B. MUHAMMAD B, 
AumaD, North African hagiographer of the roth/ 
16th century (d. 1014/1605). Less is known of his 
life than of his work. He compiled a catalogue of 
local saints, al-Bustan fi dhikr al-awliy@ wa'l-‘ulam@, 
which deals mainly with those who had lived or 
studied at Tlemcen, the ancient citadel of the 
Zanata. He was interested also in the neighbouring 
towns of Oran and Nedroma, as well as the basically 
Berber cantons of the Djaba! Tessala and the Trara, 
and, further towards Eastern Morocco, in the 
country of the Ghuméra, the valley of the Sis, and, 
in a general way, in the Moroccan Atlas. The 
chronological details scattered through the work 
(é.g., at p. 45) do not permit its subject-matter to 
be traced to an earlier date than the 9oth/15th 
century. Tlemcen was then the intellectual and 
religious metropolis of Barbary, whose influence 
reached as far as Fez (224) and Meknés (65). Tunisians 
(75) and even scholars from the Orient (190) were 
also drawn to Tlemcen. Because of the persistent 
struggle against the infidel, the Islamization and 
Arabization of the country were intensified. All races 
contributed to this and by the most diverse methods. 
The saints of Ibn Maryam, fierce and determined 
fighters, presented an idea of Islam well adapted to 
the mentality of the masses. Their devotion was 
intense (nights of prayer accompanied by conversions 
and various wonders), their frequent and marvellous 
miracles are reminiscent of the Fioretti: thus, ¢.g., 
the saints understood the language of animals. Their 
charity, reserved for Believers only, was inexhaustible. 
They practised unceasing internal prayer (dhikr). 
They had naturally the gift of being present every- 
where, especially for the Pilgrimage, and they com- 
municated with spirits, evil as well as good. When 
necessary, they made amulets (kizr), coming to the 
help of their co-religionists by means of white magic. 
Always ready to protect the oppressed and to 
redress wrong, they were nevertheless prejudiced 
against the Bedouin invaders. of Arab origin, who 
had been settled for three centuries on their soil (the 
term ‘‘Arab” is used only for the Bedouins, 75). 

These men of miracles did not, however, neglect 
the learning and the practice of pious works which 
were inseparable from Maliki orthodoxy, and they 
studied devotedly the works of Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawani. They often excelled in the science of 
law and in the apportioning of inheritance (farasd). 
The most scholarly of them were theoreticians in 
law (usdlt), rhetoricians and logicians (38, 44). They 
knew the works of Ibn al-Hadjib and the early 
transmitters of Malik, Ibn al-Kasim and al-Asbagh. 
They thought highly also of oriental scholars such as 
al-Damiri (Brockelmann, SII, 401) or even the 
Shafii al-Bulkini, or, later, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Sha‘rani (confirmed by al-Nabhani, Kardmdat al- 
awliya, Cairo ed., ii, 420). These simple men, of 
whom Ibn Maryam gives a moving description, were 
both missionaries and visionaries, passing effort- 
lessly from ordinary daily tasks to the most exalted 
piety. 

Bibliography: al-Bustan fi dhikr al-awliyd’ 

wa ’l-Sulama?, ed. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1326/1907; 
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IBN MARZOK, Suams aL-Din ABO ‘ABD ALLAH 
MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD 
B. ABI BAKR B. MARZOK AL-‘ADJIsi AL-TILIMSANI, 
known as al-djadd (the grandfather), al-ra?is (the 
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Genealogical table of the principal Marazika 


Ahmad I 


(668-74 1/1282-1340) 


Marzik (end of 5th/11th century) 
Abi Bakr, servant of Abii Madyan 
aseahinaa I 

a II (629-81/1231-82) 


Mubammad III (first 
khatib of al-“Ubbad) 


Muhammad IV = al-Djadd, al-Rais, 
al-Khafib (711-81/1311-79) 


Ahmad II 


Muhammad VI = al-Hafid 
(766-842/1364-1438) 


Muhammad V 


Mukammad VII = al-Kafif 


Hafid 


Hafsa 

(824-901/1420-95) 
Muhammad VIII Ahmad III 
(d. 918/1511) al-Hafid 


leader) and al-khajib (the preacher), traditionist, 
preacher and statesman, born at Tlemcen in 
710/1310 or 7111/1311, died in Cairo in 781/1379. He 
belonged to a family originally from the south of 
Ifrikiya which had emigrated to Tlemcen on the 
arrival of the Hilalis. From then onwards the family 
produced about ten clerics, all of whom in varying 
degrees made their mark in the religious, political 
and literary life of the Maghrib. 

It was Marziik, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Marazika, who first settled in Tlemcen at the end 
of the 5th/11th century, in the reign of the Lamtina. 
He was a man of religion and a landowner. 

Aba Bakr was a zealous servant of the famous 
Andalusian mystic, Abi Madyan [g.v.], in the suburb 
of al-‘Ubbad, and his post became a quasi-hereditary 
office held of right by his descendants. 

Muhammad II, born 629/1231 and died 681/1282, 
honoured as a saint, was buried by Yaghmurdsan 
{q.v.] at Dar al-Raha near to al-Kasr al-Kadim at 
Tlemcen, among the members of the royal family; 
a tomb, claimed to be his, has been identified by 
modern archaeologists. 

Ahmad I, born 681/1282, studied at Fas; he was 
remembered as an ascetic who, having suffered 
gtievously during the memorable siege of Tlemcen 
by the sultan Abii Ya‘kib (685-706/1252-1307), went 
on the Pilgrimage in 717/1317, stayed for a time in 
Egypt and died at Mecca as a mudjawir in 741/1340. 
His tomb at Bab al-Ma‘la, between the ramparts 
and the Adjyad gate, for long attracted crowds of 
pilgrims. 

Muhammad III was the first khatib of the mosque 
built by the Marinid sultan Abu ’l-Hasan (710-32/ 
1310-31) over the tomb of Abii Madyan [g.v.]. He was 
succeeded by his nephew Muhammad IV, the main 
subject of this article, who was thus the second 
khajib of the mosque. 

Muhammad VI, known as al-Hafid (766-842/ 
1364-1438), is at least as famous as his grandfather 
Muhammad IV. All his biographers, including al- 
Makkari (Nafh, vii, 339), consider him as indisputably 
the master in the Maghrib of the Arabo-Islamic 
sciences in his day and emphasize his learning and 
his virtue. 


Muhammad VII (824-901/1420-95) was known as 
al-Kafif (the blind). He too is remembered as a 
traditionist and a famous preacher. Al-Makkari was 
proud to have him as his maternal grandfather. 

Ahmad III, son of the above, who died shortly 
after him, was also a famous khajib; he is known as 
Hafid al-Hafid. 

Muhammad VIII, another grandson of the Hafid, 
but through his daughter Hafsa, died in 918/1511. 
He is the last representative of this family of scholars 
on which any information is available. 

The best known of the Marazika is, without 
question, Shams al-Din Muhammad IV. A contem- 
porary of Ibn al-Khatib [g.v.], who refers to himself 
as his disciple and who always showed him great 
respect, of the two brothers Ibn Khaldin [q.v.], who 
disliked him, of al-Makkari (the ancestor of the 
famous scholar of that name), of Sharif al-Tilimsani 
{g.v.] and of many others, he was certainly the mem- 
ber of this family who, by his strong personality, 
the rdles he played and the positions he occupied, 
brought it fame and drew to it from this period on 
the attention of the biographers and _ historians. 
His career, like those of several of his contemporaries, 
was full of incident: travels throughout the Muslim 
world in search of knowledge and of honours, intri- 
gues among the great, high politico-religious 
responsibilities, repeated spells in prison, favour and 
disgrace, etc. 

At the age of two according to some, seven accord- 
ing to others, he was taken by his father Ahmad I 
to the East where he received, during periods spent 
at Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, Hebron, Alexandria 
and Cairo, the basis of his education. He was given 
the title khafib early, at the age of nineteen, when, in 
729/1329 or 730/1330, he delivered, without prepa- 
ration, his first sermon in the mosque at Alexandria, 
In 733/1332 or 735/1334, his father suggested that 
he return to the Maghrib. After stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Tripoli, Djarid, Tunis and Bougie, he arrived 
at Tlemcen to find the town besieged by Abu ’l- 
Hasan. He lived with his uncle, Muhammad III, 
and, on the latter’s death, was appointed in his 
place as khafib of the mosque of al-“Ubbad and 
private secretary of Abu ’l-Hasan. In the company 
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of the latter he was present notably at the disaster 
of Tarifa (741/1340); after this he travelled to obtain 
the signature of Alfonso XI of Castile to the peace 
treaty and the liberation of the prisoners of war, 
among whom was the prince Abii ‘Umar TAshfin, 
Abu ’l-Hasan’s own son. 

On returning from this mission, he went to Con- 
stantine, where news reached him of another disaster 
suffered by the unfortunate Abu ‘l-Hasan, that of 
al-Kayrawan. He then returned to Fas in a convoy 
of important persons, high officials and foreign 
diplomats, accompanying Abu ’l-Hasan’s wife, who 
was rejoining her son Abi ‘Inan [g.v.], who had just 
deposed his father and placed himself on his throne. 
Ibn Marzak did not stay for long at the court of the 
young sultan. He returned to Tlemcen, then in the 
hands of the Zayyanid, Abi Sa‘id ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, supported by his brother Abi habit 
as za‘%im. Soon he was charged by Abii Sa‘id to go 
and make contact with Abu ’l-Hasan, who was in 
Algiers and preparing to lay siege to Tlemcen. Abi 
Thabit and the notables of the Bani Zayy4n, dis- 
approving of the principle of this mission, had him 
arrested en route. He was brought back to Tlemcen 
and imprisoned in a mufbak (underground prison). 
His sentence was later commuted to exile in Anda- 
lusia; this brought him into contact with Abu 
*|-Hadjdjadj at Granada, who had known him 
personally since the Tarifa incident, and who 
appointed him &hafib of the al-Hamra? (Alhambra) 
mosque. There he formed a friendship with another 
exile, Aba Salim, brother of the sultan Aba ‘Inan. 

In 754/1353, Aba ‘Indn recalled him to Fas and 
made him a court official. He sent him in 758/1357 
to Tunis to ask on his behalf for the hand of the 
daughter of Abii Yahya. This mission ended in 
failure, which, added to other grounds for his ill- 
humour, aroused the sultan’s wrath, and for the 
second time Ibn Marziik found himself in a mufbak. 
He remained there for six months, being released, 
thanks to the intercessions of many people, only 
when he was near to death. 

The death of Abi ‘Inan in 759/1358 produced a 
crisis which finally destroyed the dynasty. His throne 
was disputed by several claimants, sons and brothers 
of the sultan, one of them being none other than 
Abi Salim, the friend of Ibn Marzik’s exile. The 
latter unhesitatingly did all he could to help him 
to seize power and after a year of manoeuvres they 
gained the throne, the one to reign and the other to 
govern. Ibn Marzik was now at the summit of his 
career, and immediately he was surrounded by envy. 
The courtiers watched for an opportunity to act and, 
in 762/1361, Abii Salim was murdered and Ibn 
Marzik was consigned to the mufbak for the third 
time. He regained his liberty only after two years, 
in 764/1363. He then hastened to embark for 
Tunis, where the sultan Aba Ishak (751-70/1350-68) 
and his vizier Ibn Tafragin appointed him khafib of 
the al-Shamm4‘in mosque. He remained there for 
seven years. 

In 771/1370, following a palace revolution, he was 
removed from this office. He hesitated for two years 
and then in 773/1372 decided to set sail for Alexan- 
dria; thence he went to Cairo, where the sultan 
Sha‘ban b. Husayn (764-78/1363-76) gave .him 
employment as a judge and a teacher. He was 
simultaneously hadi, khafib and teacher in the three 
mosques of Salah al-Din: Shaykhiiniyya, Sarghat- 
mishiyya and Kamhiyya. Thus the. end of his life 
was spent in an atmosphere of calm and respect, 
and sheltered from want,-after he had “preached on 


forty-eight pulpits of the Dadar al-Islam”. On his 
death, he was buried (a supreme honour) between 
Ibn al-Kasim and Ashhab in the cemetery at Cairo. 

He himself compiled the list of his masters, who 
were many (more than 250), in his book ‘Udjélat 
al-mustawfiz. They included judges, preachers, 
imams, genealogists, traditionists, historians, men 
of letters, mystics and at least three women, whose 
lessons he had attended in mosques or with whom he 
had only had meetings at Medina, Mecca, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Balbis, Jerusalem, Hebron, Damascus, 
Tripoli, Djarid, Tunis, Zab, Bougie, Tlemcen, and 
in Andalusia, etc. His disciples were even more 
numerous, and include such famous names as Ibn 
al-Khatib, Ibn Zamrak, Ibn Kunfudhb, al-Shatibi 
{¢q.v.], etc. 

Of those of his works which survive, none is today 
printed in its entirety. They exist either as very rare 
manuscripts dispersed among various libraries or 
are to be found as extracts published in studies and 
editions of other writers. His known works are: 

(1) al-Musnad al-sahih al-hasan fi m@athir maw- 
lana Abi Hasan, MS Escorial 1666; extracts published 
with Fr. tr. by E. Lévi-Provengal in Hespéris, v 
(1925); chapter tr. by R. Blachére in Memorial Henri 
Basset; source of Nasiri, Istiksa?. 

(2) Sharh K. al-Shifa? of the kad@i ‘lyad, in five 
mudjallads; MS Gotha 2, 83. 

(3) Sharh SUmdat al-ahkam of Taki al-Din al- 
DjammA‘ili, a synthesis in five volumes of the two 
commentaries by Muhammad b. Dakik al-‘Id 
(625-702/1227-1302) and ‘Umar al-Fakihani (654-734/ 
1256-1333) with additions; MS Aya Sofya, 1331; 
Cairo, i, 292. 

(4) SUdjalat al-mustawfiz (var. al-mustawfi) al- 
mustadjaz fi dhikr man sami‘a diina man adjas min 
@immat al-Maghrib wa ’l-Sham wa’l-Hidjaz, extracts 
in Ibn Farhan, Dibadj, 305; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iii, 
360; al-Makkari, Nafh, vii, 320 ff.; Ibn ‘Ammar, 
Nihla, 147. 

(5) Dianit al-djannatayn fi fadl al-laylatayn, 
extracts in Ibn S‘Amméar, op.ctt., 103-11. 

(6) Isdlat al-hadjib ‘an furd< Ibn al-Hadjib, com- 
mentary of al-Mukhtasar fi ’l-fura< or Diami< al- 
ummahat of Ibn al-Hadjib (Brockelmann, I, 303). 

(7) Sharh al-Ahkam al-sughra, of ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
‘Arabi al-Ishbili (cf. Brockelmann, S I, 634). 

(8) A quatrain and a mawhdityya of 117 verses 
recited at Granada before the sultan in 763/1362 and 
reproduced by al-Makkari, Nafh, vii, 314 ff. 

(9) Various extracts in prose and verse in al- 
Makkari, Nafh, passim and vii, 173 ff., and in Ahmad 
Baba, Nayl, 40, 250 and passim. . 

Thus Ibn Marzik wrote with equal facility on 
history, apologetics, religious morals, and law, 
passing easily from the style of the fukahka? to that 
of the «daba?, “‘the Arabic language and its most 
elegant and most delicate turns of phrase holding 
for him no secret’’. 
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Si ma‘rifat aSyan al-madhhab, Cairo 1351/1932, 305; 
Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jdar, vii, 313; idem, Hist. des Berb., 
ii, 462 (tr. de Slane, iv, 1956 ed , 347 ff.); al-Ta‘rif 
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margin of Ibn Farhan, Dibadj, Cairo 1351/1932, 

267; Makkari, Nafk al-tib min ghusn al-Andalus 

al-rajib, Cairo 1369/1949, vii, 309-38, viii, 310; 

Ibn Maryam, al-Bustan fi dhikr al-awliya wa ’l- 

“‘ulama? bi-Tilimsadn, ed. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 

1326/1908, 184 (tr. Provenzali, 210-8); Zarkashi, 

Ta’rikh al-dawlatayn al-Muwahhidiyya wa ’l- 

Hafsiyya, Cairo 1289, 83 (tr. Fagnan, 237-9); Ibn 

‘Ammar, Ntklat al-labib bi-akhbdr al-rihla ila ’l- 

Habib, Algiers 1320/1902, 100-11; J.-J. L. Bargés, 

Complément de Vhistoire des Beni Zeiyan, rois de 

Tlemcen, Paris 1887, 99-114; Muh. Ben Cheneb, 

Etude sur les personnages mentionnés dans Vidjdza 

du cheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Fasi, Paris 1907, 212; 

Hafnawi, Ta‘rif al-khalaf bi-ridjal al-salaf, Algiers 

1328/1909, 136-44; Nasiri, K. al-Istiksa fi akhbar 

al-Maghrib al-aksa, i, 150, ii, 62-3; Brockelmann, 

II, 239, S II, 62-3, 335-6; A. Bel, Inscriptions 

arabes de Fas, 47-50; E. Lévi-Provengal, Le musnad 

d’Ibn Marzik (Hist. du mérinide Abt 1-Hasan), 

extracts ed. and ty in Hespéris, v (1925); R. 

Blachére, Sur la vie privée d’Abu l-Hasan, in 
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IBN MARZOK (see ‘uTHMAN B. MARZUK]. 

IBN MASAL, Napjm at-Din AsBu 'L-Fatu 
SaLim (or SULAYMAN) B. MUHAMMAD AL-LUKKI AL- 
Magurisi, Fatimid amir, a native of Lukk near 
Barka (Yakut, iv, 364), probably a Berber, as is 
indicated by the name Mas4l and the nisba Maghribi. 
Both he and his father practised falconry and 
veterinary science, and it was his knowledge of these 
matters which enabled him to enter a military 
career in Cairo, no details of which are known. 
According to Ibn al-Dawadari, from 539/1144-5, 
during the reign of al-Hafiz, he was entrusted with 
the direction of affairs without being given the 
title of vizier (ndzir fi "l-umir, ndzgir fi ’l-masalih), 
this caliph having appointed no vizier since 5 33/1139. 
After the death of al-HAfiz, in 544/1149, his successor 
al-Zafir chose Ibn Masgal as vizier (this was the last 
time that a vizier was appointed in this manner by a 
Fatimid caliph), and gave him the titles of al-sayyid 
al-adjall, al-mufaddal (or al-afdal) and amir al- 
djuyush, that is of commander-in-chief. According 
to Usama he was then an old man, He restored order 
after the quarrels between the Blacks and the 
Rayhanis in the army. But the governor of Alexan- 
dria, Sayf al-Din ‘Ali b, al-Salar [see aL-SADIL B. 
AL-SALAR], marched on Cairo in order to seize power. 
The caliph commissioned Ibn Mas4l to go into the 
Hawf (Yakit, ii, 365) to recruit troops while Ibn 
al-Salar was entering Cairo. Ibn Masal left in 
Sha‘ban 544/December 1149; he assembled an army 
composed of Lawata Berbers, of Blacks, of Bedouin 
Arabs and of Egyptians. Although he had gained an 
initial success, he was obliged to go to Upper Egypt 
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to increase the number of his forces. Pursued by the 
troops of Ibn al-Salar, he was overtaken at Dalas 
in the province of Bahnasa (Yakit, ii, 581) and was 
defeated and killed on 19 Shawwal 544/19 February 
1150, his head being taken to Cairo. He had been 
vizier for only about fifty days. © 

It is not clear what connexion there was between 
him and Mahmid b. Masal al-Lukki who, at the 
beginning of the reign of al-Musta‘li, gave his 
support to Nizar and, after the defeat of Nizar’s party, 
fled to the Maghrib; there is also an Ibn Masal the 
diploma for whose appointment as governor of 
Alexandria was drawn up, at a date not given, by 
al-Kadi al-Fadil (al-Kalkashandi, Subp, x, 374-80). 
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IBN MASARRA, MvuHAMMaAD B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. 
MasarRRA AL-DjaBati, Andalusian philosopher 
and mystic, born at Cordova in 269/883 and died 
in 319/931 in a hermitage on the Sierra near this 
town, to which he had retired long before. He lived 
during a period in which Muslim Spain suffered a 
veritable inquisition conducted by the Maliki 
Jukahé@. His father, ‘Abd Allah, who may have been 
of Christian descent, was a Mu‘tazili and in order to 
teach his doctrines had to take many precautions, 
The young Muhammad became his pupil and 
received from him a theological education as well as 
training in asceticism. It can easily be imagined that 
in these circumstances Ibn Masarra acquired at 
quite an early age the habit of leading a secret life, 
withdrawn from the world, among initiates with 
whom he conversed by allusions and symbols. 

In 286/899, ‘Abd Allah died in Mecca, where he 
had taken refuge from his creditors. Little is known 
of Ibn Masarra’s life between this date and about 
300/912, when his biographers show him surrounded 
by disciples, probably on his return from the East. 
But already some time before this he had been 
suspected of heterodoxy. A famous fakih, Ahmad b. 
Khalid al-Habbab, had written a short work 
denouncing his errors, and Ibn Masarra had thought 
it prudent to leave for the East. Asin Palacios 
thinks that the famous mystic and ascetic Dhu 
*1-Nin al-Misri (d. 245/860) was still remembered as 
an example. Ibn Masarra could also have met in 
Mecca his contemporary Nahradjtiri, a mystic with 
pantheistic tendencies who died there in 330/941; 
and he must have known a disciple of Djunayd, Abia 
Sa‘id Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ziyad b. al-‘Arabi 
(died at Mecca in 341/952). This orthodox mystic, 
who preached a much less esoteric doctrine than Ibn 
Masarra, wrote a book against him refuting his ideas. 

The exact date of Ibn Masarra’s return to Spain 
is not known; it may have been at the time when, 
on his accession, ‘Abd al-Rahman III introduced a 
more tolerant policy in order to pacify the people 
(300/912). In his place of retreat on the mountain 
of Cordova, he seems to have taught a fairly large 
public, insisting on the importance of the ascetic life 
and disguising his thought on matters where his 
doctrine might have proved disturbing. He reserved 
initiation into the use of symbols for a more intimate 
group of disciples. 
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Ibn Masarra was attacked particularly after the 
promulgation of his works. The titles of two of them 
are known: the Kitab al-Tabsirva and the Kitab al- 
Hurséf, but none of them have survived. He died, 
worn out by work and by the austerity of his life, 
without having had to undergo any physical suffering 
for his doctrine. 

(1) The doctrine of the pseudo-Empe- 
docles, $a‘id al-Andalusi, in his Tabakat al-umam, 
reproduced by al-Kifti in his Tavikk al-hukama, 
connects Ibn Masarra’s thought with that of the 
pseudo-Empedocles. It was probably for having 
devoted too much attention to this philosophy that 
he was suspected of zandaka, and it may be considered 
as the core of his thinking. Although he was a Mu‘ta- 
zili, it should not be forgotten that one essential 
argument of this theology was attributed to Empe- 
docles: ‘“‘He was the first to apprehend the union 
between the meanings of the attributes of God: all 
lead to a unique reality” (al-Kifti, 16). 

From these statements it is possible to form an 
idea of what Ibn Masarra’s doctrine was. The philo- 
sophy of the pseudo-Empedocles has been set out 
by al-Shahrastani, al-Shahraziri (Rawda, Leiden 
MS 1888, 13r-14r; extracts given by Asin Palacios), 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (Tabakat al-atibba, i, 36 and 37), 
and al-Kifti (15-16). 

The mind which inquires into philosophy is 
illuminated by it with a divine light. It contains a 
mystic conception of the truth: it comes itself to the 
aid of whoever seeks to acquire it. Indeed, philosophy 
produces in the soul the desire to depart from this 
world, in a spiritual rikla; for the soul does not 
belong here but is imprisoned in the body; being a 
spiritual thing, it comes under the influence of the 
principle of pure love, whereas the body, like all 
corporeal things, is subject to the action of discord 
(here we find the two opposing principles which are 
the two poles of the philosophy of the authentic 
Empedocles). But, joined asit is to the body, the soul 
is in an intermediate (mutawassi{) position; using it 
as a starting point, it is possible to understand the 
two extreme limits of reality. But in order to under- 
stand the soul itself, it is necessary for man himself to 
have a pure soul (fahira = xaQapa, without blemish), 
without admixture (zakiyya = elatxpwwyc), capable 
of dominating the body (mustawliya Sala ’l-badqn = 
yepovic). The knowledge of truth is the result not 
only of the use of the appropriate faculty, it is the 
expression of the ontological level attained by the 
being of the person who knows it: it is in fact the 
old idea that like is known by like. Hence the need 
for a principle of asceticism. The order of being is 
parallel to that of knowing and even penetrates it. 
This is a theme of Plotinus: the soul is simple, with 
an absolute simplicity which is comparable to that 
of light (nér) opposed to fire (nar), or to lux (diya?) 
opposed to lumen (daw). 

The individual soul is a part of the universal soul 
(cf. Plotinus, Enneads, iv, 3, 1). It is derived from a 
fairly complex system of “processions”. At the 
summit is the Prime Being (al-Awwal), the Creator 
(al-Bari?), who is eternally his own Being-Himself 
(lam yazal huwiyyatahu): he is pure Knowledge, pure 
Will, Generosity, etc. He is the absolute Cause (‘“:/la 
fakat), but not through a sort of pre-existing will; 
the effect is subordinated to the cause and comes 
after it (taht al-“illa wa ba‘daha); it has no essential 
co-existence with it (ma‘iyya bi 'I-dhat). The Creator 
is the cause of all causes. His first effect (ma‘lil) is 
the ‘Unsur, which Asin Palacios translates as 
primary Matter: it is the Source of the potential 


being and of the multiplication of beings, although 
itself simple and intelligible (cf. the system of the 
Ikhw4n al-Safa?, in which primary Matter is also 
placed among the intelligible emanations, but on the 
last degree after the Soul). The second effect of the 
prime Cause, produced through the intermediary of 
the ‘Unsur, is the Intellect (‘A&/); the third, through 
the intermediary of the first two, is the Soul. All 
these emanations are simple (basd@ if). After them 
come Universal Nature (al-Tabi‘a al-kulliyya) and 
secondary Matter, which are composite (murakkabat). 
On this process, which gives rise to the five emana- 
tions, there is superimposed another. Al-Shahrastani 
states, in fact, that on the one hand the Creator 
brought forth (abda‘a) “reality (shay?) which is the 
first simple (basi) intelligible’. This is the ‘Unsur 
from which there are next reproduced the realities 
known as mabstjat, which are, by comparison with 
the basa?i}, realities of an inferior degree of simplicity 
(for example the Intellect compared with the prime 
Cause; cf. Plotinus, E., v, 3, 16: xat td mpd TobToU 
(the Intellect)... 76 yewijoav adtd... drAovaTEpoyv 
88 vod xal &mAovcTEpov xdopou vorytoU—and the 
Soul compared with the Intellect). Then the murak- 
Rabat are derived from the mabséat. But on the other 
hand, the ‘Unsur gives form (sawwara) in the 
Intellect ‘‘to such forms as exist in it’’, that is to the 
forms which are potentially in it (cf. Plotinus, En., 
Vv, 3, 15, concerning the One, which Asin Palacios 
makes exactly to correspond on this point to the 
SUnsur: the prime Cause is Sbvaptg m&vtwv, not in 
the sense in which one refers to the passive or 
receptive power of matter, but through its productive 
action (t@ Totetv) without having within itself the 
multiplicity which it creates); the Intellect acts in 
the same way on the Soul, and the Soul on Universal 
Nature. In the nature manifested in this world there 
then emerge, by a process which is not defined, 
“rinds”’ or bodies (fa-hasalat kushir), which resemble 
neither the Soul nor the Intellect, but which enclose 
a “pulp” (lubb) or spirit. Here al-Shahrastani’s 
exposition is far from clear. In a first text he seems 
to mean that the “pulps” are formed by the last 
generation of the forms in the lowest degree of 
nature: these would be the corporeal forms. The 
Intellect “looks at’’ the ‘“‘rinds’’ (nagara tlayha) and 
perceives in them (absara) the “‘pulps”. As a result 
of this “look”, there spread on the bodies (‘alayhda) 
noble, beautiful and brilliant forms which are the 
individual souls, parts of the Universal Soul and not 
effects emanating from it, that is to say ontologically 
distinct from the forms which are effects of faswir. 
They are directed by the Intellect and, through 
them, it sorts out (tamyiz) the pulps, separating them 
from the rinds and raising them into the spiritual 
world to which they belong. We have therefore a 
sort of recovery by the Intellect of all the realities of 
a spiritual and intelligible nature which inhabit the 
body of the lower nature. The instruments of this 
recovery are the individual souls, which in this 
way receive a mission to rescue the forms. The 
corporeal forms or pulps are enclosed within the 
bodies; the purely spiritual souls are on the bodies. 
But in a second text it is stated that the vegetative 
soul is the rind of the animal soul, which is in its 
turn the rind of the dianoetic soul (al-nafs al- 
manfikiyya),and the rind of the noetic soul (‘akliyya) ; 
conversely, that which is above is the pulp of what 
is immediately below it, so that pulp and rind have 
a relative value and the intermediate souls (animal, 
dianoetic) may be considered as rinds or as pulps 
according to the relationship in which they are 
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considered. There is thus a hierarchy of souls which 
fit inside one another so as to enclose themselves all 
within the prison of the material body (secondary 
matter). Only the noetic soul has the possibility of 
emerging. Finally, according to a third text, the 
Universal Soul, seeing the individual noetic soul led 
astray (mughtarra) by the rebellion (famarrud) of 
animal and vegetative souls (a rebellion due to their 
“alienation” (bu‘d) with regard to its universality), 
sends down (ahbajat) towards them one of its parts, 
subtler and purer than the rebel souls and the souls 
led astray: this is the Prophet (Nabi), sent (mab‘uth) 
into each of the revolutions of the Sphere. Thus the 
Prophet-Soul is sent by the Universal Soul, not by 
the Intellect as stated in the first text; it is purer 
than the rational souls which it comes to save; 
finally, it is unique in its time whereas they are 
multiple. It appears that al-Shahrastani juxtaposes 
several traditions. That of the first text is derived 
from the neo-Platonic gnosis, tainted by Iranian 
dualism: the function of the noetic soul is to gather 
together all the luminous elements or forms, im- 
prisoned by darkness or matter; here it is not a 
question of either rebellion or of the seduction of the 
souls, but of a cosmic salvation. The tradition in the 
second text is that of the philosophers of nature and 
of the physicians. The third tradition is connected 
with the religious gnoses, perhaps with the Manichean 
gnosis, and is better adapted to Islam: the con- 
ception of the prophet and of his role presages the 
doctrine of al-Farabi. The rational soul is misled by 
the lower souls and, in spite of its spirituality, is 
unable to escape by its own efforts. Thus texts 2 and 
3 are complementary. Text 1 retains a separate 
character. But another difficulty arises: the theology 
of the pseudo-Aristotle (Dieterici, p. 10 of the 
Arabic text) attributes to Empedocles the idea that 
souls fell in this world as the result of a sin committed 
during their first stay. It is true that Empedocles 
referred to himself as an inspired prophet who had 
come down to earth to escape the divine wrath 
(Katharmoi, fragment 115), who had become here a 
Master, capable by his learning of extricating souls 
from the “earthly envelope” (émuxcdAuuue, fragment 
148 = kishy?). In al-Shahrastani, on the other hand, 
it seems that the fault is that of rational souls 
already bound to the animal and vegetative, that is 
corporeal, powers. The incarnation is considered here 
as the reason for the sin, but there as the punishment 
of a sin, in a sense which recalls certain Hindu points 
of view. 

Finally, ‘the authentic Empedoclean doctrine of 
Love (makabba) which unites (taf) and Hate 
(ghalaba) which separates (tkhtilaf) is joined to this 
system. These are the two principles which go to 
make up the primary Matter, which marks spiritual 
beings with the seal of pure Love and corporeal beings 
with that of Hate. In the composite beings, the 
proportion of Love and of Hate illustrates their 
degree of spirituality or of materiality. It should be 
pointed out that the. cyclic rhythm of the cosmos 
which in Empedocles results from the interaction of 
these two principles is absent in the pseudo-Empe- 
docles. Here ghalaba, in spite of its name, is less a 
factor of war and hostility, which appears wrongly 
placed at the level of the first emanation, than the 
simple fact of the multiplication and division issuing 
from the One in a Plotinan perspective. 

As for Empedocles, E. Brehier had already pointed 
out that the connexion between the Phusika and the 
Katharmoi is not very clear. But in the pseudo- 


Empedocles, a completely unorganized compilation, - 


the incoherence is still greater if one is to believe the 
presentation of al-Shahrastani. It is not known 
whether Ibn Masarra was equally incoherent, or 
whether he attempted to produce a more harmonious 
synthesis. He may have made use of this many- 
faceted system in order not to arouse the suspicions 
of the orthodox. From the extent to which he 
inspired Ibn al-‘Arabi, it may be supposed that he 
produced at least the beginnings of an organized 
system. Nevertheless prudence is necessary when 
attempting to reconstruct, as Asin Palacios has done, 
Ibn Masarra’s thought by reading the doctrine of a 
not very coherent pseudo-Empedocles into the brief 
passages in which Ibn Hazm and Ibn al-‘Arabi refer 
to this thought. 

(2) Passages from Ibn Hazm. (a) Fisal (iv, 
198): “Ibn Masarra was in agreement with the 
Mu‘tazila on kadar. He stated that the knowledge of 
God and His power are two created temporal pro- 
ductions (muhdathatant makhlikatan') and that God 
has two types of knowledge: the one which He 
created long ago as a whole and by one single act, 
the knowledge of the universal realities which cannot 
be grasped by the perception of the senses (= ghayb), 
for example the fact that there will exist infidels and 
believers .. .; the second type of knowledge is that of 
individual truths, the knowledge of vision (shahdda), 
for example that which God has of the unfaithfulness 
of Zayd and of the faith of ‘Amr... Ibn Masarra 
recalls the Word of God: ‘Alim al-ghayb wa 
*l-shahada (Kur?an VI, 73; XIII, 9; XXXII, 6). But 
this does not mean what he thinks. In fact, the 
obvious meaning of this text is that God knows 
what you do even if you hide it from Him. He knows 
that which you cannot perceive of what was, is or 
shall be. The reason which led Ibn Masarra to support 
this thesis is that he really pushed the principles of 
the Mu‘tazilis to their extreme conclusions. For there 
existed among them those who say that God knows 
continually that a certain person will never believe 
and that another will never be unfaithful; and who 
then give man the power to make the Word of their 
Lord lie, and to make null and cancelled that which 
has never ceased to exist. This is an abominable 
contradiction!” 

(b) Frsal (ii, 126): “Djahm b. Safwan, Hisham b. 
al-Hakam and Ibn Masarra ... state that God’s 
knowledge is something other than God, that it is 
produced in time and created’’. 

The first of these texts is centred on the idea of 
kadar, and of human freedom: in order to safeguard 
it, it is necessary that man’s acts should not be the 
object of an eternal knowledge which would deter- 
mine them right down to each individual detail. The 
ascetic life demands the liberty of the faithful, at 
least at the beginning, and even although the 
ecstacy of the mystic must one day reveal that it is 
God Who does all. The problem of God’s knowledge 
of individual and contingent facts occupied Mu‘tazili 
thinking (cf. al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat al-Islamiyyin). The 
majority of these theologians admitted, with various 
shades of opinion, that God never ceased to know 
things before they existed. An exception should 
perhaps be made for Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Fuwati al- 
Shaybani. It is thus easy to understand why Ibn 
Hazm points. out that Ibn Masarra pushed the 
Kadari doctrine of the Mu‘tazila to its ultimate 
conclusions, by removing its contradiction. Thus we 
cannot support Asin Palacios when he attributes to 
Ibn Masarra on this point the thesis which was later 
to be that of Avicenna. He writes: ‘Avicenna, like 
Ibn Masarra ..., states that God knows individual 
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beings as such, intentione secunda, that is to say in so 
far as they are included in their universal causes” 
(78, n. 1). Ibn Masarra’s thought seems rather to be 
related to that of Christian theologians such as 
Fonseca and Molina: the knowledge of which he 
speaks here is the scientia media, or scientia visionis 
that Leibnitz, taking the same attitude as Avicenna 
and those Mu‘tazilis whose inconsequentiality Ibn 
Masarra intended to point out, was to describe as 
scientia pure empirica, which it is impossible to 
imagine in God. 

The second text is entirely in the tradition of 
Plotinus and of the pseudo-Empedocles. God, the 
first principle, cannot possess knowledge, for this 
would introduce in Him multiplicity. It is the 
Intellect which knows, with an intelligible and 
universal knowledge (the knowledge of the ghayd in 
the first text). It is not clear whether the scientia 
media is added simply as a necessary element in 
order to safeguard freedom, or whether it is an 
integral part of Ibn Masarra’s pseudo-Empedoclean 
system. It may be that the first knowledge derives 
from the ‘Ai and the second from the universal Soul. 
In Ibn al-‘Arabi, the divine ahadiyya does not 
recognize the individual believer who prays; he must 
therefore address himself to the Rubibiyya. The 
Rubtbiyya could be considered as corresponding to 
the universal Soul which sends the prophets, and, 
through them, the Law addressed to individual men, 
in which God reveals himself as Lord. 

(c) In a third text, Ibn Hazm states that he 
obtained from a disciple of Ibn Masarra, Isma‘il b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Ru‘ayni, the following opinion of his 
master: ‘‘The Throne is what rules the world (al- 
mudabbir li ’l-“dlam), and God is too great for there 
to be attributed to Him the act of actually doing 
something”. By ‘“‘thing” (shay?) should be under- 
stood a reality of the material world. Asin Palacios 
attempted to identify the Throne, in this context, 
as the first emanation, the ‘Unsur of the pseudo- 
Empedocles. All the same, for Ibn al-‘Arabi from 
whom he quotes, the Throne is the universal body. 
The matter remains doubtful. 

(3) Passages from al-Futuhdt al-Makkiyya 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi. (a) On the ‘Arsh. After a quo- 
tation from the Kur’4n (LXIX, 17) and from a 
hadith of the Prophet on the bearers of the Throne, 
he writes: “It has been reported to us as coming 
from Ibn Masarra, one of the greatest masters of the 
mystic way in knowledge, states and revelation, that 
the Throne which is carried is in fact the divine 
Kingship (Mulk)”. That which follows may also be 
considered as the opinion of Ibn Masarra: ‘The 
Mulk is reduced to the following: Body, Spirit, 
Nourishment (ghidha?), Degree (martaba). Adam 
and Israfil are in charge of the Forms (suwar); 
Gabriel and Muhammad of the Spirits; Michael and 
Ibrahim of the means of subsistence (arzak); Malik 
and Ridwan of the Promise and of the Threat (Wa‘d 
and Wa‘id) ... The bearers of the Throne are those 
who are in charge of its government. They thus 
govern an elemental form (séra ‘unsuriyya) or a 
luminous form (ndériyya), and a Spirit which rules 
the elemental form and a spirit which rules the 
luminous form, and a nourishment for the elemental 
form and the nourishment of the sciences and of the 
knowledge for the Spirits, and a palpable degree (the 
felicity of entering Paradise or the pain of entering 
Hell) and a spiritual degree which is made from 
learning”. The reason why everything is doubled is 
that, according to hadith, there. are four ‘“‘bearers” 
for the life here below and four for the life after the 


Resurrection. It seems that in Ibn al-‘Arabi it is a 
case not of two worlds,ontologically separate, but of 
two aspects of human life, the life of the body and 
the life of the spirit in the mystic light. This having 
been said, the developments which follow, even 
though they are inspired by some of Ibn Masarra’s 
ideas, derive entirely from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought, 
and it is almost impossible to find in them anything 
which indicates the doctrine of his predecessor. It 
would be equally arbitrary to look for similarities 
with the philosophy of the pseudo-Empedocles. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s system is much more complex: he gives 
an important place to angelology; he gives a meaning 
to the Pen (kalam) and to the Tablet (/awk), also to 
the Kursi. Nevertheless, at least in order to show 
side by side both the possibilities of concordance and 
their weaknesses the following table is (see p. 872) 
inserted. 

It may therefore be considered, without having 
actual proof, that Ibn Masarra’s doctrine belonged 
somewhere between the theories of the pseudo- 
Empedocles and those of Ibn al-‘Arabi, modifying 
the still very metaphysical and speculative cosmology 
of the former in the direction of the mystical cos- 
mology of the latter. 

(b) The second text mentions Ibn Masarra only 
in connexion with an image, a ‘‘visualization’’ as 
H. Corbin puts it (L’Imagination créatrice dans le 
Soufisme d@’Ibn ‘Arabi, 175). Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 
“... like the temple which is built on five columns 
there is a raised roof which covers the temple, and 
walls in which there is no door. Thus there is 
absolutely no means of entry for anyone. But on the 
outside stands a column attached to the wall. The 
intuitive mystics touch it as they kiss and touch the 
Black Stone ...”. The rest of the passage is certainly 
an amplification by Ibn al-‘Arabi. Asin Palacios 
considered that the five columns might be the five 
emanations of the pseudo-Empedocles. But this is 
impossible to accept, since this image is the symbol, 
visualized mystically, of the absolute divine Unity, 
the Ahadiyya: it is evoked in the chapter of the 
Futtihat devoted to the tanzih al-Tawhid which is 
expressed in God by this formula: tanazzaha ‘an 
tanzih kull munazzih. The temple cannot therefore 
signify the emanations. Moreover, the description is 
clear: the five columns which support the roof form 
part of this closed building; they do not support it 
from the outside. The roof, and probably also the 
wail, covers them entirely. This is the divine mystery. 
It is therefore not surprising that we are not told 
what the five columns mean. It may be that the only 
significance of the number five is the fact that it is 
an odd number: ‘God loves the uneven”, says a 
hadith, and Ibn al-‘Arabi recalls that this is the 
expression of his Fardiyya and of his Ahkadiyya, 
providing a further commentary on verse 7 of Siira 
LVIII: God comes to add Himself to every odd 
number of creatures, as a fourth or sixth, in order 
to make it even, for He jealously guards His own 
unevenness aS a unique and incommunicable 
attribute. H. Corbin in fact, and rightly, is interested 
only in the exterior column which ‘‘alone is able to 
translate to us the Invisible’. It is a matter of 
mysticism, not of cosmology. 

After the description of the Bayt, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
writes: ‘“‘wa-kad nabbaha ‘ald dhalika ’bnu Masarra’’. 
The demonstrative dhalika could refer to the Temple, 
to the image, or to the general fact of visualization, of 
the visualizing intuition (kashf suwart). The expres- 
sion nabbaha ‘Sala, which means ‘‘draw attention to”, 
points rather to the second hypothesis. Ibn Masarra 
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would therefore be quoted solely in support of ‘‘the 
noetic validity of the visions of the active Imagi- 
nation” (H. Corbin, op. cit., 176). The image itself 
may not come from Ibn Masarra. 

(4) Ibn Masarra as ascetic and mystic. In 
referring, on the information provided by Ibn al- 
Faradi, to other mystics of this period, in particular 
to Dhu ’l-Nin al-Misri and to al-Nahradjiri, Asin 
Palacios has isolated what might be the main 
features of the teaching and the ascetic practices of 
Ibn Masarra. The goal is the purification and the 
liberation of the soul through mortification, voluntary 
poverty, and the observance of silence; then by the 
practice of the virtues: humility, patience, the for- 
giving of wrongs, love of one’s enemies. The daily 
examination of the conscience gradually raises the 
soul to the mystic station of Sincerity. 

(5) The school of Ibn Masarra. Asin Palacios 
has studied the progress of Ibn Masarra’s ideas, not 
only in Islam, but also in Jewish and in Christian 
thought. We have already mentioned his first 
disciple, al-Ru‘ayni. The most famous heir of Ibn 
Masarra is Ibn al-‘Arabi who, through the inter- 
mediary of the movement of the muridiun of Ibn al- 
Kasi, and through Ibn al-‘Arif, can be considered a 
member of his school. 

Bibliography: Asin Palacios, Abenmasarra y 
su escuela, Origenes de la filosofia hispano-musul- 
mana, Madrid 1914. (R. ARNALDEZ) 
IBN MASAWAYH, Ast ZakariyYA? YUHANNA, 

famous physician of the 3rd/gth century, died in 
243/857. His career was begun under al-Rashid and 
lasted until the reign of al-Mutawakkil. He contrib- 
uted to the translation of Greek scientific works 
which provided material for the famous bayt al- 
hikma [q.v.]. But Ibn Masawayh was known partic- 
ularly in his capacity as court physician, attending 
the high society which surrounded the caliph. His 
patients regarded him in particular as a specialist 
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on diet. He lacked neither patrons nor wealth: he 
approached Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, the unsuccessful 
claimant to the caliphate, who was interested in 
Greek science as well as in Arabic poetry. He was 
introduced also to the sons of al-Rashid, among them 
Abu ’l-‘Abbis Muhammad. The extent and the 
rapidity of his rise to fame did not go without 
criticism. It seems probable that he owed it to the 
powerful family of the Bukhtyashii‘, which supplied 
four generations of physicians to the court of the 
caliphs (Ibn Masawayh’s father was said to have been 
an assistant to Bukhtyashi‘ at Djundaysabir). The 
career of Ibn Masawayh, who became the friend and 
counsellor of the great as well as their physicians 
showed striking similarities to those of his influential 
protectors: all of them were convinced Nestorians, 
who did not abandon their religion when they were 
at the caliph’s court. These Nestorians, in spite of 
the differences of creed which separated them from 
Byzantium, could easily keep in touch with Greek 
learning; they possessed the ‘‘r6’’ treatises of Galen 
as put together by the Alexandrians, and even show 
a desire to penetrate beyond the commentators to 
the original teaching of the master (perhaps because 
of the disputes between the Jacobites of Alexandria 
and the Nestorians of the former Persian empire). 
Also, in addition to the Hellenic origins of their 
science and to its Christian contributions, they came 
under the influence also of the school of Djundaysa- 
bir [¢.v.], an outpost of Hellenism in the Persian 
empire and one of the centres of that eastern syncret- 
ism which united the practical prescriptions of the 
East with the mystical speculation of ancient Greek 
paganism. This syncretism also aimed to unite, in 
one single group, disciplines as different as astrology, 
alchemy and medicine, in the name of the supremacy 
attributed to the pseudo-Plato, derived from the 
Timaeus or from the false Democritus of Abdera, 
under which masqueraded the lucubrations of Bolus 
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of Mendes (cf. maxims quoted. at the beginning of De 
complexionibus; see Thorndike). In this science, as 
full of fantasy as it was of empiricism and practical 
observation, of which Ibn Masawayh became the 
acknowledged representative, pharmacy tends to 
take precedence over purely medical research. The 
remedy, like the malady, is ordained by providence, 
in the very order of nature. The knowledge of the 
four ‘qualities’, to which is added that of the 
properties and the natures as well as the procedures 
prescribed by the art, enables the physician to 
penetrate the secret of universal harmony. This 
harmony acts on the human body through the 
medium of the humours, which themselves derive 
from the qualities. Pharmacy takes into account 
not only the temperaments but also the “‘seasons” 
which, thenks to the qualities, have a clearly percep- 
tible affinity with the humours. The somewhat 
superstitious idea of an “‘art’’, which alone is capable 
of directing the behaviour of the properties, and 
that of a cosmic development, of which man is merely 
a reflexion, was that which inspired the two Arabic 
works of Ibn Masawayh which have survived under 
his name: al-Nawddir al-tibbiyya, a collection of 
medical aphorisms, and the Kitab al-Azmina, a sort 
of description of the various seasons of the year, 
based on the twin theories of the humours and the 
“qualities”. His Latin works are much longer, and 
it seems that ‘‘Mesue’”’ was held in high esteem in 
the West. As late as the gth/15th century, one Petrus 
Gulosius, a physician of Amalfi, stated that to read 
him was as instructive as it was pleasant (1474). 
Although Leclerc and others have sometimes hesita- 
ted on the ground of the testimony of Leo Africanus 
(in an unidentified passage; this may be a confusion 
with Constantine Africanus) to identify Ibn Masawayh 
with the Mesue of the Latin texts, and although, in 
spite of similarities, it has sometimes beeu considered 
that there was an elder and a younger Mesue, it may 
be said that on the whole the Arabic texts preserve 
what may be called the philosophical part of the 
author’s production, whereas the Western readers 
were interested mainly in the teaching of Ibn 
Masawayh as an eminent medical practitioner. 
Before them, al-R4zi, in his Continens, had already 
extolled the merits of Ibn Masawayh whom he 
quotes in many passages, especially for practical 
details (Indian ed., i, 143, 147; ii, 91; iii, 88, 90). 
Al-Razi had used the Book of fevexe, produced 
probably in imitation of Hippocrates (Kitab al- 
Hummayyat) and the Book of purifying remedies 
(Kitab al-Adwiya al-munakkiya). In spite of the fact 
that his works are not well-known, Ibn Masawayh 
is nevertheless one of the great names of Arab 
medicine and one of the most typical representatives 
of the science of his period, being at the same time 
both conservative and of a markedly speculative 
nature. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 255; Kifti, Cairo ed., 
248; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 175; Leclerc, Histoire 
de la médecine arabe, 504. For the works of Ibn 
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al-Nawdadir al-tibbiyya; Chirurgia [Berlin 1893] = 
Kitab al-Tashrih; Consolatio or consultatio medici- 
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IBN at-MASHITA,. Aspvu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI B. AL- 

Hasan, secretary of the ‘Abbasid period, who was 
director of the Treasury during the vizierate of 





Hamid b. al-‘Abbas (¢.v.] from 306/918 to 311/923. 
He wrote a “Book of the Viziers”, which has not 
survived but which is referred to by various authors, 
notably al-Mas‘idi. 
Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Viszirat, index. 
(D. SourDEL) 

IBN MAS‘OD, ‘Asp ALLAH B. GHAFIL 8B. 
Hasis ... B. Hupuayi, famous Companion of 
the Prophet, and reader of the Kur’an. Of 
Bedouin origin, Ibn Mas‘id was of humble birth. 
On his father’s side he was a client of the Bani 
Zubra, a branch of Kuraysh, which enabled him, 
later, to rely on the occasional protection of impor- 
tant Zuhris such as al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam and 
Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas. He was one of the earliest 
Muslims: some sources even assert (al-Sakhawi, 333, 
a Kifan source) that he was the third person to 
embrace Islam, after Khadidja and ‘Ali; the Isaba 
merely gives him the sixth place (information 
obtained from a descendant of Abii Bakr, Kasim b. 
Muhammad). Legend soon attributed his conversion 
to a miracle by the Prophet (Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, 
i, 125). 

Ibn Mas‘id was hardly in a position, either 
physically or socially, to contribute much to the 
worldly power of the new religion, exposed as it was 
to the hostility of the pagan inhabitants of Mecca; 
his zeal was nevertheless always valued by the 
Prophet and rewarded by modest employment. He 
carried Muhammad’s sandals, and it was also his 
duty to gather the plant from which his tooth-picks 
were made. His duties led to his being daily on close 
terms with the founder of Islam; he is cited as 
source for some details on the Prophet’s nocturnal 
ascension (mi‘vddj) and on his miraculous journey 
to Jerusalem (isra@?; Wiistenfeld, Muhammad, 263; 
Ibn Hanbal, no. 4011) and on the date of the Night 
of Power (al-Tabari, i, 1282). 

Most important, he received the Kur?an directly 
from the mouth of the Prophet himself. He is thought 
to have been the first to have attempted reading it 
in public in Mecca, a daring action which earned 
him insults and persecution from some of the pagans. 

He naturally was one of the small group of 
Muslims who emigrated to Abyssinia, together with 
Mikdad b. ‘Amr, who was later to become his friend 
and companion in arms. He returned in time to 
follow the Prophet to Medina. He was present at the 
battles of Badr (in the year 2 of the Hidjra) and of 
Uhud (year 3), where he was unsparing in his 
criticism of those fighters who were too greedy for 
plunder (al-Tabari, i, 1330 and 1395). After these 
two battles and until the death of the Prophet very 
little is heard of him among the triumphs of life in 
Medina and the large numbers of new converts to 
Islam. It is likely that Ibn Mas‘id built up at that 
time, through his personal influence, a number of 
firm friendships. They were probably made among 
the Ansar, the converts from distant provinces or 
the zealots of humble origin. Tradition names an 
important Ansari, Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh, the leader of the 
Aws who had joined the Prophet, the Yemeni Abi 
Masa al-Ash‘ari, and his constant companions 
Mikdad, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, 
Abi Dharr, Abu ’l-Darda? and Salman al-Farisi 
(al-Sakhawi, 345; Jsdba, s.v.). On the Prophet’s 
death, Ibn Mas‘id came more into the foreground. 
His help was needed during the revolt of the Arab 
tribes encamped around Medina (al-Tabari, i, 1878). 
He took part, during the reign of Aba Bakr, in the 
battle of the Yarmik (in the year 13 A.H.) where 
he was entrusted with guarding the booty (ibid., 
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2090). After the conquest of ‘Irak, he received, 
according to Sayf b. ‘Umar, some land in the district 
(16/637, 7b¢d., 2376). He was present at the founding 
of Kifa by his patron Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas, but 
returned shortly afterwards to Syria, where he was 
entrusted with a military and diplomatic mission to 
Hims (ibid., 2392). When he returned to ‘Irak, 
following the armies which were fighting on the two 
fronts, he very soon ensured the link between the 
new Arab colony of Kifa and the central govern- 
ment at Medina (ibid., 2393). In 21/642 he settled 
permanently at Kifa, in the quarter of the Hudhaylis 
(Ramada) in which, for reasons unknown, he chose 
to live in preference to that of the Kurayshis (al- 
Tabari, i, 2842) to which his Zuhri patrons could 
perhaps have gained him admittance. He never- 
theless served as lieutenant to his companion ‘Ammar 
b. Yasir (ibid., 2637, 2645 and 2647). 

Throughout this phase of his life, which marked 
the zenith of ‘his political career, his duties were 
those of an administrator, an ambassador, and a 
missionary, which is quite in accordance with the 
high opinion which was held of his shrewdness, his 
learning and above all of his integrity. But once 
the important conquests were over he became less 
necessary. In particular he was the object of the scorn 
of the Muhadjiriin, Kurayshis of noble birth who had 
formerly emigrated, like him, from Mecca to Medina. 
Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas publicly criticized his financial 
administration, because of his parsimony (ibid., 2811). 
In the year 29, he criticized the new governor of 
Kifa, al-Walid b. ‘Ukba, whose scandalously pagan 
behaviour shocked him and led him to protest (ibid., 
2842). In the year 30 there appeared the first signs 
of a break with the caliph ‘Uthm4n (ibid., 2835). He 
then fell into disgrace, in circumstances of which 
little is known. A public scene ensued between Ibn 
Mas‘id and the caliph, who had him ill-treated. It 
is not known whether he died in Medina, under a 
sort of house arrest, or at Kifa (Ibn Hanbal, no. 
4432), where his teaching was highly esteemed (in 
the year 32/652-3); al-Tabari favours the first report, 
while the Hanbali Ibn Kathir, the mystic Munawi 
and the Isaba favour the second. It is difficult to 
reconstruct Ibn Mas‘iid’s teaching because of the 
unreliability and the tendentious nature of the 
sources. Traces of it, corrupt and yet very numerous, 
are found in hadith, in a system of Kur?anic reading 
which is peculiar to him, and finally in his exegesis 
of the Kur’an. 

(1) Hadith. The Kifan traditionists remained 
faithful to him, always ready to expatiate on his 
merits (manakib; al-Bukhari, v, 34; Muslim, vii, 147). 
Ibn Mas‘id always found Kifan transmitters, 
whereas the traditionists of the other cities scarcely 
thought of making use of his name, which, in the 
eyes of the orthodox, was already suspect. There 
start from Ibn Mas‘id ismads in which there figure 
the well-known names of Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, al- 
Aswad b. Yazid, and SAlkama al-Kifi, with whom 
is associated a small circle of intimates, such as 
Harith b. Suwayd, Wahb b. Zayd, Wa‘il b. Mahana, 
and of course Ibn Mas‘id’s own son, Abii ‘Ubayda. 
To these should be added the more disputed authori- 
ties: Masrak, Abi Wail, Shakik, Abu ’l-Duh4, and 
Habib b. Abi Thabit. Later in the isna@d are reached 
the great practitioners of hadith: the two Sufy4ans, 
and their master al-A‘mash, whose liking for edifying 
stories and beautiful legends is well-known. To Ibn 
Mas‘iid are often attributed kadiths of eschatological 
or admonitory content (hadith on Islam, which is to 
end in exile, as it began, al-Tirmidhi, ii, 104: accepted 





by the mystics, rejected by Ibn Hanbal; badith on 
the duty to maintain intact the unity of the Commu- 
nity, ibid., 105; there is another, more Shi‘i, version 
of this in al-Mundwi). Al-Sakhawi very aptly points 
out that al-Tirmidhi is, among the authors of 
canonical compilations, the one who most frequently 
quotes Ibn Mas‘id. The &adiths of Ibn Mas‘iid thus 
grew in popularity with the growth of Shi‘l influence, 
during the 3rd/9th century (see al-Tirmidhi, the 
chapters on morals: learning, future life, Kur?Anic 
exegesis, good manners, ii, 67, 75, 98, 105, I10, 112, 
120, 131, 135, 156). The name of Ibn Mas‘iid was also, 
as is demonstrated by J. Schacht, one of the favourite 
“labels” of the juridical school of Kiifa (The origins 
of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 231). His is also one 
of the names to which the isndds of the Ihyd? of al- 
Ghazili tend to be attached, which does not, however, 
put them beyond the reach of criticism. 

(2) Kur?anic reading. There are two points, 
though not well established and subject to con- 
troversy, on which Ibn Mas‘id’s version appears to 
differ from the norm of ‘Uthm4an’s text: the order of 
the s#ras and some variants in the readings. On the 
first point, which would be by far the more important 
if sufficient details were available, information is 
found in the Fihrist. Th. Néldeke (Geschichte d. Q., ii, 
38, 48, 113, 114, 163) and R. Blachére (Introduction 
au Coran, 174-5) reached the same conclusions: there 
is nothing, or very little, in these variants which has 
been systematically introduced or which could be of 
great importance for the study of the religious ideas 
of the rst century. In particular, the order adopted 
by Ibn Mas‘id is far from being a historical one 
since, if the details in the Fihrist are correct and if the 
recension we possess of Ibn Mas‘id is authentic, he 
neglected to make use of the close knowledge which 
he as a faithful Companion possessed of the biography 
of Muhammad and of the particular circumstances 
accompanying each revelation (cf. the chronological 
list of al-Ya‘kibi, which may be based on Shi‘ 
reminiscences, i, 24). This may have been due to a 
lack of a sense of sequence, to negligence, to literary 
prejudice or to the intentional falsification of a 
document which had a Shi‘i bias, to the advantage 
of Sunnism. The question, for lack of datable docu- 
ments, is of course insoluble; and until now it has 
not been possible to reconstruct with any certainty, 
in its external form, the Kur’4nic corpus of Ibn 
Mas‘iid (cf. A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of 
the text of the Qur’dn, 20-113; E. Beck, in Orientalia, 
XXV (1956), 353-83, xxviii (1959), 186-205, 230-56). 
The variant readings preserved by Ibn Khiala- 
wayh (Mukhtasar fi shawadhdh al-kir@at, see as 
examples, II, verses 24, 48, 91, 102, 108, 126, 177, 
220, 222; III, 7, 105, 157, etc.) concern only points 
of detail. At the most, on reading this work, we may 
credit Ibn Mas‘id with a sort of prosiness, a fairly 
free use of the grammatical forms of Arabic, and a 
certain taste for juridical definitions, which sometimes 
lead him to seek for supplementary statements of 
meaning. But nothing of all this, if political opinions 
were not involved, could cause any very serious harm 
to the received text of ‘Uthm4n, or even justify the 
fanatical attachment which Ibn Mas‘iid’s supporters 
had to his system. Néldeke goes so far as to doubt, 
for chronological reasons, whether Ibn Mas‘iid was 
really as opposed to the promulgation of ‘Uthm4n’s 
text as is stated in the sources. But even if we 
assume Ibn Mas‘iid to have been in agreement with 
‘Uthman on the essentials of the Kur*dnic message, 
it is not certain that he was so on the commentary 
which should be given on it. 
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(3) Kur’anic exegesis. It is particularly in 
this field that there can be attributed to Ibn Mas‘ad 
some cautious Shi‘i tendencies. There is no doubt 
that Ibn Mas‘iid’s way of thinking must have been 
more closely related to that which prevailed among 
the Adi al-bayt than to the aristocratic mentality of 
“Uthman’s entourage. Reference is made to Ibn 
Mas‘iid’s favourite passages, those which he probably 
developed most fully in his teaching: for example, 
verse 40 Of siéira V, which is regarded by the Shi‘is 
as confirming the dignity of the smams as supreme 
“‘witnesses’”’ and lieutenants of God (al-Kulini, 
Tawhkid, 190) and séra LVI (Blachére, no. 23, cf. 
. 10 at p. 52 and the commentary of al-Kulini, 271). 
It goes without saying that Ibn Mas‘id, as an 
exegete, was fairly strongly criticized by al-Jabari, 
who faithfully reflected the attitude of the Meccan 
school. He often classes Ibn Mas‘id with Murra ual- 
Hamd4ni and Abi Malik al-Ash‘ari in an indeter- 
minate category to which ftafsiy gives the broad 
name of “Companions of the Prophet’’. In reality, 
this is a Kifan tsndd in which Ibn ‘Abbas was 
artificially’ included. Even more cautiously, Ibn 
Mas‘id is separated from his pupil Masrik, who, like 
him, was often questioned on the realities of the 
next world. Naturally, Ibn Mas‘ad’s witness is 
indispensable for commentary on the strat al-Kahf 
(XVIII), with its account of the Seven Sleepers, the 
most important eschatological passage (Tafsir, xvi, 
23, 98). From these few details it may be seen fairly 
clearly what was the basis for Ibn Mas‘id’s reputa- 
tion among those who, during his lifetime, were his 
pupils and followers in exegesis. As a specialist in 
éa?>wil (allegorical or interpretative commentary) he 
foresaw (and even the Sunnis admit this) the dissens- 
ions which were to rend the Muslim community 
(Isaba). Having been a witness of the occasions when 
the Prophet had been inspired and of the immediate 
consequences of this inspiration, he was in possession 
of important secrets on the latter end of things and 
of mankind (cf. a popular form of exegesis with a 
magical use of sé#vas in Ibn Hanbal, no. 4004). 

Thus there emerges, from sources which may 
fairly be regarded as impartial concerning him, a 
clear picture of Ibn Mas‘td’s personality. Unshake- 
able in his loyalty to the Prophet and his family, he 
found it difficult to suffer the intrigues of the Meccan 
aristocracy, including those who seemed to have 
admitted him completely into their tribe. By nature 
the friend of the lowly and the humble, he was 
probably the supporter of a more inward, mystical 
and more Shi‘i type of Islam, as seems to be indi- 
cated by the surprising harmony which is apparent 
between the texts which appeared under his name 
and the vicissitudes of his life. His conduct, his 
hadith and his exegesis are certainly those of a man 
who, as al-Munawi has said, placed more hope on 
the next world than on that which he saw reflected 
in his contemporaries. 
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IBN MATROUH, Asu ‘L-Hasan YanyA 3. ‘ISA 
B. IsrAHIM B. AL-HusayN DyamMAt at-DINn I3Bn 
Matern, was born on 8 Radjab §92/7 June 1196 
at Asyit, which he left while still young for Kis. 
This town was at that time one of the most important 
cultural centres of Egypt, and it was probably there 
that Ibn Matrih continued, or began, his education. 
It was-there also that he met the poet Baha? al-Din 
Zuhayr {g.v.], who became his friend, and that he 
wrote his first attempts at poetry. He also became 
known to Madijd al-Din al-Lamti, the governor of 
the town, to whom he dedicated two poems which 
show his lack of experience. It is said that Madid 
al-Din appointed the young poet to an administrative 
post but that he did not remain in it for long. 

Seeking a more propitious atmosphere, Ibn 
Matrth set out for Cairo in about 626/1229 and was 
presented to al-Salih Ayyib, who was representing 
his father al-Malik al-Kamil in Egypt. In 629/1231, 
Ibn Matrah accompanied al-Salih Ayyiib when he 
was appointed by his father commander-in-chief of 
the army which was to conquer Mesopotamia and 
fight against the Mongols and the Kh¥drazmis. He 
remained continually with him, taking part in the 
military and political struggles and travelling between 
the conquered towns of Syria and Mesopotamia. 

After the death of al-Malik al-Kamil (635/1238), 
the rivalry between the Ayydbid rulers increased and 
Ibn Matraih could not avoid taking part in the 
struggles. It was to uphold the point of view of 
al-Salih Ayyab, under whom he was inspector-general 
of the army, that he returned to Cairo in 637/1239 
with Ibn al-Djawzi, the envoy of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph, to restore agreement between the Ayyibid 
princes. His stay there was brief and he very soon 
returned to Syria. 

In 639/1241, Ibn Matrih was again in Egypt. 
Al-Salih Ayyaib, who had become sultan of Cairo, 
appointed him treasurer of the city. This appointment 
was the beginning of a series of high official posts 
at the sultan’s court. 

In 643/1245, when al-Salih Ayyib gained control 
of Damascus, he appointed Ibn Matrih as vizier of 
the town. During this period Ibn Matrah enjoyed 
great prosperity and the esteem of his entourage. 
But when al-Sdlih Ayyib went to Damascus in 
646/1248, he relieved Ibn Matrih of the office which 
he held and sent him with the troops to Hims. At 
this time Ibn Matrah fell from favour. Scarcely 
had these troops arrived in Hims when they received 
orders from the sultan to return to Egypt to defend 
it against the Crusaders who were preparing to 
attack Damietta. Al-Salih Ayyib, now seriously iil, 
also returned to Egypt and Ibn Matrih followed him. 

After the death of al-Salih Ayyib (15 Sha‘ban 
647/23 November 1249), Ibn Matrih retired to his 
own home, where he composed a number of short 
penitential poems. He died in Cairo at the beginning 
of Sha‘ban 649/end of October 1251. Ibn Khallikan 
was present at his burial. 

The diwan of Ibn Matrih was published in Istanbul 
in 1298; the edition, a mediocre one, contains about 
806 lines. 

His work consists mainly of eulogistic and of erotic 
poems, which do not generally reach the level of 
exalted poetry. His political and official duties 
prevented his devoting himself entirely to his art. 
Nevertheless, in some of his best poems his abilities 
aS a poet are apparent. 
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IBN aL-MAWLA, Munammap B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. 
Mus.im, poet, who lived into the reign of the caliph 
al-Mahdi, although the exact date of his death 
is not known. Of humble origins, he came froma 
typically Medinan background: he was a dependant 
of the tribe of ‘Amr b. S‘Awf; he studied with the 
Maliki jurist and traditionist Ibn al-Madjishin. 
He was of a melancholy and sensitive tempera- 
ment, and seems, according to the extracts preserved 
in the A ghdani, to have enjoyed reciting vague poetic 
compositions. The state of mind revealed in them 
is that of a sort of resigned heroism mixed with some 
fear at the sadness of love, of the times and of life. 
By an odd paradox, this writer of imprecise and 
rather delicate poetry had a gift for panegyric. He 
sang the praises, often at a distance and without 
knowing them (by a sort of mirage which always 
entices the Arab poet), of such powerful patrons as 
Yazid b. Hatim (d. 170/788), governor of Egypt and 
at one time the patron of Bashshar b. Burd, the 
‘Abbasid princes Dja‘far b. Sulayman (Nasab 
Kuraysh, 29, 31), and Kutham b. al-‘Abbas (zbtd., 
33). He soon obtained the privilege of becoming the 
poet of the caliph al-Mahdi. It is known that this 
caliph had a great admiration for the past and the 
culture of South Arabia and that he sincerely wished 
to gain the goodwill of the Medinans, who had 
remained faithful to the memory of the ‘Alid rebel 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan (Nasab 
Kuraysh, 53). Ibn al-Mawila, like many of his fellow 
citizens, combined a great respect for the memory 
of the Prophet and of the Hashimite family, ‘‘the 
guardian of the Faith’’, with fervent South Arabian 
sympathies. Therefore, reciting or improvising to 
these conservative and nostalgic Medinans, who 
were often stubborn visionaries, he was able to be a 
powerful propagandist in favour of the new ‘Abbasid 
prince and his court and administration. 
Bibliography: Aghani, iii, 88-96, iv, 115; 
Dairat al-ma‘arif, iv, 32. {J.-C. VADET) 
IBN MAYMON, Aso ‘IMRAN MUsA B. SUBAYD 
ALLAH [Maymin] AL-Kurtusi, usually called Moses 
Marmonripes in English and German, Moise Mai- 
monide in French, Jewish theologian and 
physician, born in Cordova in 1135, died in Fustat 
in 1204. A member of a scholarly Jewish family 
long established in Muslim Spain, Moses Maimonides 
received his earliest education in his native town 
which, however, he was compelled to leave with his 
family in about 1149 on account of the Almohad 
invasion and the policy of hostility adopted by the 
new dynasty [see AL-MUWAHHIDUN] towards the 
religious minorities. After staying some ten years in 
the Maghrib, notably in Fas (perhaps in the guise of 
converts to Islam, though the matter is far from 
certain), the family moved to the East. In any case, 
it was in the Muslim West that Moses Maimonides 
acquired the essence of his learning. both religious 
and secular, and it seems clear that his literary 
activity also started there. After 1166 the Ibn 
Maymiin family were in Egypt At first, Moses 
earned his living in that country by entering the 


trade with India in precious stones, but when the 
family business was jeopardized by a shipwreck in 
which his brother lost his life, he was obliged, in 
order to make a living, to work as a physician, at 
first as a protégé of the kadi al-Fadil [g.v.]; later he 
became court physician to al-Malik al-Afdal ((see 
AYYUBIDS]; itis to be noted that he was never phy- 
sician to Saladin, and that the invitation which he is 
alleged to have received from Richard Coeur de 
Lion is a legend), and was also invested with the 
office of head and representative spokesman of his 
religious community (in Hebrew ndgid, a dignity 
which remained in his family until the 14th century). 

Of the writings, in Hebrew and Arabic, of Maimo- 
nides, doctor of Jewish law, speculative theologian 
and physician, we shall consider only those which 
concern Islamic studies and the history of Arabic 
literature—his précis of logic, his medical treatises 
and opuscula (his mathematical and astronomical 
works are no longer extant), his “Guide of the Per- 
plexed’’, and his attitude towards Islam, as expressed 
in his different writings. 

Of the précis of logic, Makdla fi sind‘at al-mantik, 
which apparently he wrote at the age of sixteen, the 
Arabic original was, until recently, known only from 
a unique, and incomplete, manuscript in Hebrew 
characters. Miibahat Tiirker discovered two complete 
copies of the work in Arabic characters (the Istanbul 
manuscript probably being merely a transcription of 
the Ankara one), and established its close relation- 
ship to al-Farabi. 

In medicine, Moses Maimonides wrote about twelve 
works (listed in Brockelmann), either of a general 
nature and dependent on Galen, as was the whole 
art of healing in his time, with only a few divergences 
on minor points (“Aphorisms”), or brief monographs 
on certain illnesses (asthma, haemorrhoids) or in- 
Structions on hygiene, such as a short work on 
sexual intercourse, and finally pharmacology. In the 
opinion of experts, these writings guarantee him an 
honourable place in the medicine of his age; indeed, 
he was much sought after as a medical practitioner, 
and his medical works were transmitted not only in 
the Hebrew script but also in the Arabic script by 
non-Jewish copyists. 

It was, however, for the exclusive use of a certain 
category of his co-religionists that, in about 1190, 
he wrote his great treatise Dalalat al-ha@irin (‘‘Guide 
of the Perplexed”). He wrote it for the benefit of 
those Jewish intellectuals who, by reason of their 
scientific and philosophical culture, might find 
themselves perplexed as to the meaning and value 
of biblical and rabbinical teachings concerning God, 
the origin of the world, and the validity and signi- 
ficance of religious law. To calm these troubled minds, 
Moses Maimonides therefore elaborated a system of 
interpretation (ta?wil) of those scriptural passages 
that are apparently anthropomorphic; then he 
endeavoured to show, after an incisive examination 
of the postulates and methods of kalam [q.v.], that, 
despite the importance which it was proper to allow 
to Aristotle’s physics in respect of the sublunary 
world, neither the eternity of the world nor the law 
of necessity constraining God Himself were philoso- 
phical certainties in face of which belief in a creative, 
free God could not be reasonably professed; finally, 
following a Platonic tradition repeated in particular 
by al-Farabi, his chief source of inspiration among 
Muslim philosophers, he justified the concept of the 
prophet-legislator, the perfect example of whom in 
his eyes was Moses; the Law revealed to Moses, 
though initially adapted to the needs of a people 
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still barely freed from the surrounding paganism, 
is nevertheless the most perfect that can exist and 
must remain in force eternally. Such, without any 
doubt, are the main themes reduced to their simplest 
expression in the ‘“‘Guide”’. It must be emphasized, 
however, that, by the method of composition of this 
book and the contradictions in it that he has deliber- 
ately allowed to remain, as well as by various allus- 
ions, Maimonides sought to make the enlightened 
reader understand that his own true opinions were 
far from coinciding with what a superficial reading 
would suggest. There are thus strong reasons for 
believing that he did not reject the thesis of the 
eternity of the world (indeed he openly maintains 
its perpetuity) and that, in the final count, God was 
identified, in his belief, with the law of nature, and 
therefore with a certain necessity (but, it is true, an 
intelligent and not a blind necessity). The strictly 
negative attitude from which he never departed in 
regard to astrology, the occult sciences and non- 
philosophic mysticism equally testify to his basic 
rationalism. It is certain, moreover, as can be seen 
from his ‘“‘Code of Laws” and his ‘‘Treatise on the 
resurrection”, that he tended to minimize the tra- 
ditional eschatology of Judaism and that he taught 
unequivocally the eternal survival of the soul alone 
and the wholly spiritual character of punishment in 
the after-life; incidentally, it is very probable that, 
somewhat like Ibn Rushd [g.v.], his contemporary 
and in several respects his counterpart among 
Muslim thinkers, he thought that intellective souls, 
separated from their bodies and justified here below 
by the constant exercise of practical and dianoetic 
values, would be united in the after-life with the 
Active Intellect; this is tantamount to a denial, with 
varying qualifications, of the individual immortality 
of the soul professed in common by the three great 
monotheistic religions. In both these philosophers, 
however, these radical views co-existed, without 
any sign of internal conflict, along with a sincere 
adherence to their respective religious laws, which 
they regarded as the best conceivable formula for 
regulating men’s social lives and creating the climate 
in which the common man could live in peace, under 
a collective discipline, and in which the philosopher, 
co-operating in the maintenance of this discipline 
and himself submitting to it in the scrupulous ob- 
servance of its rites, could harmoniously unite the 
life of contemplation with the life of action. But it is 
not surprising that these views should have seemed 
too bold, or even scandalously heterodox, and we 
know that the Muslim scholar ‘Abd al-Latif al- 
Baghdadi [g.v.], who knew Maimonides in Cairo, 
stated bluntly that the latter had written an heretical 
book for his co-religionists. Despite the precautions 
taken to prevent the ‘‘Guide”’ being circulated outside 
the Jewish community, there were at least partial 
and abridged transcriptions of it in Arabic script 
which, at the very least, were circulated among 
Christian intellectual circles in Egypt. On the 
other hand, there are almost no traces of any use 
of the ‘‘Guide” by Muslim scholars, and nothing is 
known as to the identity of the ‘‘Tibrizi” who com- 
mented on the twenty-five propositions taken from 
Aristotle and placed at the beginning of the second 
part; this commentary has incidentally survived 
only in the Hebrew version. 

As we have said, Moses Maimonides drew his 
greatest inspiration from al-Farabi, but one can also 
detect signs of the influence of Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali 
(Tahafut) and Ibn Badjdja. His knowledge of the work 
of Ibn Rushd (whom he held in great esteem) was 
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incomplete, and for the most part was acquired too 
late to be utilised in the writing of the “‘Guide”.— 
One final point: in regard to Islam, Moses Maimon- 
ides adopted (and this is in no way original) an 
attitude at once of total refusal to admit the prophetic 
inspiration of that religion’s founder, and also of a 
certain subtly qualified sympathy for the strict 
monotheism which characterizes it; evidently he 
rejected the attempts to discover passages in the 
Bible announcing the coming of the Prophet of the 
Arabs, just as he bitterly reproached the Muslims for 
suspecting the integrity of the scriptural text [see 
AHL AL-KITAB and TAHRIF]. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uytin al- 
anba?, ii, 117; Ibn al-Kifti, Ta-vikh al-hukamda?, 
317-9; M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur 
der Juden, Berlin 1902, 199-221 (for the Hebrew 
versions, idem, Die Hebraischen Ubersetsungen des 
Mittelalters..., Berlin 1893, passages indicated 
in the index, p. 1060, s.v. Maimonides); Brockel- 
mann I, 644-66, S I, 893-4; add Shark asmé? al- 
‘ukkar (Explanation of the names of drugs), edited 
with translation and commentary by M. Meyerhof, 
in MIE, xli (1940); the main part of the biblio- 
graphy down to 1950 is given in G. Vajda, Jiuidische 
Philosophie (Bibliographische Einftihrungen in das 
Studium der Philosophie, 19), Berne 1950, 20-4; 
the principal manuals of Jewish philosophy, in 
particular those of I. Husik, A history of mediae- 
val Jewish philosophy, Philadelphia 1916 (reprinted 
several times), J. Guttmann, Die Philosophie des 
Judentums, Munich 1933 (English trans., Philoso- 
phies of Judaism, London 1964) and G. Vajda, 
Introduction a la pensée juive du moyen age, Paris 
1947, include a chapter on Moses Maimonides; of 
a complete bibliography arranged according to 
subjects, by Jacob I. Dienstag, the only part to 
have appeared is Moses Maimonides, A topical 
bibliography, in Studies in Bibliography and 
Folklore, v, Cincinatti 1961, 12-29 of the Hebrew 
part of the fascicule-—Texts published since 
1950: Moses Maimonides’ Epistle to Yemen. The 
Arabic Original and the Three Hebrew Versions 
edited... by Abraham S. Halkin and an English 
Translation by Boaz Cohen, New York 1952; 
Miibahat Tiirker, Miésd Ibn-i Meymin’un Al- 
Makala fi Sina‘at al-Mantiq’smn arapga ashi, 
in AUDTCFD, xviii (1960), 9-64; a new English 
translation of the Guide by S. Pines, The Guide of 
the Perplexed, Chicago University Press 1963, is 
preceded by an “Introductory Essay”’ by L. Strauss 
and an introduction (particularly important for 
the relationship of Maimonides’ thought with 
Greek philosophy and Arab philosophy) by the 
translator. Of recent articles on Maimonides’ 
thought, we mention only A. Altmann, Essence 
and Existence in Maimonides, in Bull. of the 
John Rylands Library, xxxv (1953), 294-315; M. 
Fakhry, The antinomy of the eternity of the world 
in Averroes, Maimonides and Aquinas, in Le Musé- 
on, lxvi (1953), 139-55; some points of detail on 
Maimonides’ biography: B. Lewis, Maimonides, 
Lionheart and Saladin, in Eretz-Israel, vii (1963), 
70-5; on the circulation of the Guide: G. Vajda, 
Un abrégé chrétien du “Guide des Egarés”, in JA, 
1960, 115-36; idem, in JA, 1965, 43-50; finally, 
see S. W. Baron, A social and religious History of 
the Jews?, viii, New York 1958, 249-52 and 259-62; 
M. Mohaghegh, Maimonides against Galen|Radd-1 
Ibn Maymin bar Didlinus, in Madjalla-+ Dadmsh- 
kada-i adabiyyat wa-‘ulim-i insdni, xv[1 (1967). 

Maimonides’ Arabic has been the subject, among 
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others, of studies by I.,Friedlaender, Der Sprach- 

gebrauch des Maimonides ... I: Lexicalischer Teil 

Arabisch-Deutsches Lexicon, Frankfurt a/M. 1902 

(short grammatical sketch by the same author, 

in Selections from the Arabic writings of Maimonides, 

Leiden 1909), and J. Blau, in R. Moses b. Maimon 

Responsa, iii, Jerusalem 1961, 59-116 (in Hebrew); 

see, by the same author, A grammar of mediaeval 

Judeo-Arabic (in Hebrew), Jerusalem 1961. 

(G. Vaypa) 

IBN MAYYADA, AsO SHARAHIL (or SHURAHBIL) 
AL-RAMMAH B. ABRAD (Yazid in Ibn Kutayba) B. 
THAWBAN aL-Murri, of the Bani Murra b. ‘Awf, 
Bedouin poet who lived in the Hidjaz and in 
Nadjd from the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105-25/724-43) to the period of the early ‘Abbasids; 
be died during the caliphate of al-Mansir, about 
136(754 according to al-BaghdAdi, in 149/766 accord- 
ing to Yakit. His mother Mayydda (= one who 
swings) was a slave, said to have been of Berber or 
Slav origin, whom the poet however claimed to have 
been Persian, boasting of belonging both to the line 
of the Chosroes and to the Arabs, his father being 
a descendant, through his grandmother, of Zuhayr 
b. Abi Sulma (q.v.]. The Kitab Akhbar Ibn Mayydda 
(Fihrist, Cairo ed., 161) of al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, of 
which much use was made in the Aghdani, does not 
seem to have survived, so that very little is known 
of Ibn Mayy4dda’s life and work. From the brief 
description of his appearance it can be deduced that 
he was fair (akmar), slender, with a long beard and 
that he was well-groomed. His poetry consists chiefly 
of nasib, hidja? and madih. His love poetry, of the 
Bedouin type and considered by Ibn Sharaf (ed. and 
tr. Pellat, 27) as superior to that of al-Kumayt, 
Nusayb or al-Tirimmah, is addressed to several 
women, both free and slave, but especially to one 
called Umm Djahdar, who was finally married by her 
father to a Syrian. It was she who was the cause of 
an exchange of epigrams, nakdé?id [q.v.], between 
Ibn Mayydda and another poet, Hakam b. Ma‘mar 
al-Khudri, but the Aidj@? of al-Rammah alludes 
also to other persons; it is said, moreover, that he 
was inclined to malice and enjoyed exchanging 
insults with those with whom he came into contact, 
without however descending to scurrilities. 

Ibn Mayy4ada’s panegyrics were addressed first to 
the Umayyad governor of Mecca, ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, and especially to al- 
Walid b. Yazid (125-6/743-4), to whom he paid 
several visits; a poem much praised by the critics is 
a b@%yya in which he lauds the generosity of the 
caliph, who had rewarded him with a hundred camels 
and a slave to look after them, a djariya and a horse. 
On the death of al-Walid, he wrote his funeral eulogy 
in a marthiya of which a few verses survive. His 
relations with the Umayyads did not at all prevent 
him from addressing his praises to the ‘Abbasids, 
particularly since under the former he had been 
beaten for having in one verse given the family of 
the Prophet precedence over the Bani Marwan; thus 
he produced a eulogy of the ‘Abbasid governor of 
Medina, Dja‘far b. Sulayman, and even attempted 
to gain the favour of al-Mansir, but he did not 
renew the attempt, since the caliph had not the 
same interest in poetry as al-Walid b. Yazid. 

He is accused of frequent lapses (sakaf) in his 
poetry, but it is in general praised by the critics; 
several poems have been set to music, and the 
philologists cite a number of his verses as shawahid, 
Ibn Mayyada being considered as one of the last of the 
classical poets, of those who ‘‘set the seal on’’ poetry. 


Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan, index; idem?’ 
Hayawan, index; Ibn Sallam does not mention 
Ibn Mayyada in the Tabakdt although the A ghani 
states that he places him in the seventh class; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi‘r, 747-9 and index; idem, Adab 
al-katib, 44; idem, ‘Uyién, iv,-141; Mubarrad, 
Kamil, index; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakdt, 43-5; 
Ibn Durayd, Ishtikadk, 175; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
‘Ikd, ii, 225; Aghani, ii, 85-116 (Beirut ed., ii, 
226-300) ; Tawhidi, Im#a‘, 193; Ibn Sharaf, Mas@il, 
index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta*rikk Dimashk, v, 328-31, 
343; ‘Askari, Diwan al-ma‘dni, 123; idem, Sind- 
‘atayn, index; Amidi, Mwtalif, 124; Tha‘Alibi, 
Thimar al-kultib, 56-7; Baghdadi, Khiszana, Cairo 
ed., i, 152, ii, 195-7; Yakut, ii, 260, s.v. Harrat 
Layla; idem, Udaba, xi, 143-8; Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, 228; idem, Mu‘djam, 319; Ibn Abi 
‘Awn, Tashbthat, 211; Nuwayri, Nthdya, ii, 56; 
Ibn al-Shadjari, Hamdsa, 237-8; Goldziher, Muh. 
St., ii, 99; O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 184-6; R. Blachére, 
in Mél. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 110, 114; C. A. 
Nallino, Letteratura, 150 (Fr. tr., 230-1); Brockel- 
mann, S I, 91, 96; F. Bustani, Dairvat al-ma‘arif, 
iv, 98. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN MISDJAH, Sa‘ip Aso ‘IsA or ABU SUTHMAN, 

one of the great singers of the early Hidj4zi school 
of Arabic music, was born in Mecca and died there 
in the reign of Walid I (86-96/705-15). He was a 
half-breed of African descent (muwallad aswad), his 
mother being a slave-girl of a Hashimite. It is said 
that he sang Arabic verses to Persian melodies which 
he had learned from Persian workers who repaired 
the mosque (in 64/683) or, according to others, who 
built a house for Mu‘awiya in Mecca; but this adap- 
tation of Arabic texts to Persian tunes had been 
effected already in Medina by Tuways (¢.v.], by 
Sa#ib Khathir and Nashit, both of Persian origin 
(Aghani®, viii, 321), and by other singers. According 
to Abu ’l-Faradj (Aghani®, iii, 276), Ibn Misdjah 
blended the song of the Arabs with Persian and 
Byzantine music in a perfect manner and set by his 
compositions the model for his successors. The 
assertion, however, that he went to Syria and thence 
to Persia to study the music of the Byzantines and 
the Persians is not supported by earlier authorities, 
Some of his melodies are given in the Aghani. 
Pupils of his were Ibn Muhriz, Ibn Suraydj, al- 
Gharid, Ma‘bad and Yinus al-Katib [gq.v.]. 

Bibliography: Aghani, index and especially 
3iii, 276-84 (based mainly on the Akhbar Sa‘id b. 
Misdjahk by Ishak al-Mawsili, see A ghani, xiv, 11, 
26 and Frhrist, 141, 3); a Kitab Ibn Misdjah by 
Abi Ayyib al-Madini is mentioned in Fthrist, 148, 
6. H. G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music, 
69 f., 77 f. (J. W. Fucx) 
IBN MISKAWAYH [see mISKAWAYH]. 

IBN at-MUSADHDHAL, Apu ’L- KAsim SABD AL- 
SAMAD B. AL-MU‘ADHDHAL B. GHAYLAN B. AL-HAKAM 
AL-‘Aspi, an Arab satirical poet of Basra (d. 240/ 
854-5) who belonged to a family of the ‘Abd al-Kays, 
many members of which wrote poetry. His grand- 
father Ghaylan is mentioned in the sources as a poet, 
and his father al-Mu‘adhdhal exchanged epigrams 
with Aban al-Lahiki [g.v.] in particular, one of which 
was considered sufficiently original to be included in 
the Diwan of Abi NuwAs (1277 ed., 79; 1332 ed., 1513 
the Cairo ed. 1953 omits it; metre ramal, rhyme 
-dna). Ibn al-Nadim (Fthvist, Cairo, 234) attributes 
fifty leaves of verses to al-Mu‘adhdhal,but only a very 
small number of these survive (see al-Sali, Awrdk, 
section on the poets, 6-8; A ghdni, xii, 57-8= Beirut 
ed., xiii, 228-30; Ch. Pellat, Milieu, 167-8). 
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‘Abd al-Samad’s brothers Ahmad, ‘Isa and ‘Abd 
Allah also rank as poets, but their output was very 
scanty, according to Ibn al-Nadim (tbid.); the first- 
named, Abu 
followed the classical tradition, and some of his poems 
have been preserved, but he impresses mainly by his 
eloquence and his piety, which was in contrast to the 
moral laxity of ‘Abd al-Samad; he appears to have 
enjoyed a certain renown in a milieu that was far- 
removed from poetry: indeed, while the Aghani 
(xii, 57 = Beirut ed., xiii, 228) makes him a Mu‘tazili, 
al-Djahiz (Bayan, i, 103, ii, 306) seems to reproach 
him with being a Maliki; indeed the Fthrist (282) 
places him among the members of the school of Malik, 
names Ibn al-M4djishiin as one of his teachers and 
Ismail b. Ishak al-KAdi as his pupil, and, although 
the account is mutilated, attributes certain books to 
him, the most important being a Kitab al-‘Illa 
(al-Kutubi, Fawdat, s.v.). According to certain state- 
ments, Ahmad was regarded as an eminent Basran 
who was present at some battles against the 
Byzantines and even had access to the caliph at 
Samarra (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 175; al-Husri, 
Zahr, 651 ff.). 

The most celebrated member of the family, how- 
ever, was ‘Abd al-Samad, whom al-Marzubani 
(Muwashshah, 9) had judged worthy of a monograph 
of about 200 leaves (Fihrist, 191) entitled Akhbar 
©Abd al-Samad b. al-Mu‘adhdhal; according to the 
same Ibn al-Nadim (234), his diwan filled 150 leaves. 
Al-Husri (Zahr, 654) considered him as the poet 
par excellence of the Basra of his period, thus follow- 
ing the legend echoed by al-Tha‘alibi (Khdss al- 
khass, Tunis 1293, 100), but he hardly seems to merit 
such an honour, although a critic such as Abi Hilal 
al-‘Askari held certain of his verses to be superior 
to those which he inspired in al-Buhturi (Sind‘atayn, 
234). Despite the long account which the A ghani 
(xii, 57-72 = Beirut ed., xiii, 228-59) devotes to him, 
we know little about his life, and from the khabars 
which concern him it is just possible to extract cer- 
tain details about his relations with al-Asma‘i, as 
well as with the governors of Basra and members of 
the local aristocracy. Unlike most of his colleagues, 
he does not appear to have tried his fortune in the 
capital, although before 226/841 he was in Samarra, 
where the sight of the young Afshin [g.v.] filled him 
with ignoble thoughts, his taste for young men being 
a normal feature of his depraved character. The des- 
cription of a garden or an entertainment is not 
without freshness, but the greater part of his sur- 
viving poems testify at once to his moral laxity, his 
pride, his claims to surpass other poets and his 
propensity in some degree to take everyone as the 
target for his virulent invectives; no-one escaped, 
neither his friends nor his neighbours, nor even his 
brother Ahmad, of whose reputation in his native 
town he was no doubt jealous. Among the victims of 
his epigrams—who often replied in kind—were well- 
known personages such as Hamdan b. Aban al- 
Lahiki, al-Djammaz [g.v.], Yahya b. Aktham [q.v.], 
and Abii Tammam himself who, according to al- 
Tha ‘alibi (op. cié.) is said to have renounced the idea 
of coming to Basra as the result of an attack made 
on him by ‘Abd al-Samad (but the A ghani presents 
the matter quite differently and gives the leading 
réle to Abii Tammam). His malicious gossip— 
which had won him the nickname of Abu ’l-Summ-— 
was no less feared, and it is even related that some 
satirical verses had brought such discredit to a 
kayna and a male singer that they were compelled to 
leave Basra to earn their living. Thus, from the 
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notices and fragments that have survived, Ibn al- 
Mu‘adhdhal appears as one of the most typical 
representatives of that group of poets in Basra in 
the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th centuries who, themselves 
debauched and malicious, took pleasure in defiling 
the good name of other people, in causing 
scandals, and in singing of wine and love in verses 
in which obscenity went hand in hand with un- 
deniable satirical talent. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the text: Sili, Awrdk, section on the 
poets, ed. J. Heyworth Dunne, Cairo 1934, index; 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 175-6; Aba Tammim, 
Hamdasa, i, 102 (verses quoted anonymously); 
Marzubani, Muwashskah, 346; Ibn al-Djarrah, 
Waraka, index; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; Kali, 
Améli, index; Ibn Abi SAwn, Taskbihat, ‘19, 58, 
59, 76, 91, 95, 175, 200, 221, 259, 312; Ibn al- 
Shadjari, Hamdasa, 92, 181, 196, 224; Ps.-Djahiz, 
al-Mahasin wa ’l-masdwi, 382; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
‘Ikd, Cairo 1940, ii, 144, 218, iii, 244, vii, 53; Ibn 
Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 90; Husri, Zakr, 651-6; idem, 
Diam‘, 310; Sirafi, Nahwiyyin, 33-5; ‘Askari, 
Sin@atayn, 231, 234, 455; idem, Diwan al-ma‘ani, 
index; Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-kulib, 217; Amidi, 
Muwazana, Istanbul 1287, 136; Kutubi, Fawdt, i, 
575; Nuwayri, Nihaya, ‘iii, 90; Ghuzili, Majali‘, i, 
9-10; F. Bustani, Ddairat al-ma‘drif, iv, 52; Ch. 
Pellat, Milieu, 168; idem, Ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal 
wa-ash°adruh (forthcoming). (Cu. PELLaT) 
IBN aL-MU‘ALLIM [see AL-MuFID]. 

IBN at-MUBARAK, ‘App ALLAH B. ‘ABD 
AL-RAHMAN AL-HANZALI (r18 or 119/736 or 737- 
181/797), a merchant who combined with his business 
a love of learning. He travelled widely, studying 
under many authorities, including Abi Hanifa. 
Besides his large collection of traditions (20,000 
according to Ibn Mu‘in), his interests included 
matters legal, religious and literary. He said that he 
heard traditions from 4,000 shaykhs and transmitted 
from 1,000. Muslim has some of his traditions in his 
Sahth. Ibn al-Mubarak studied fikh with Sufyan 
al-Thawri and Malik b. Anas, whose Mtuwatta? he 
transmitted. He was a pious man, devoted to ascetic 
practices. He made the Pilgrimage and engaged in 
djthad in alternate years. He died at Hit on the 
Euphrates after an expedition. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. Hibban al-Busti, 
Mashahir ‘ulam@? al-amsd¢ (Bibl. Isl., xxii), 194 f.; 
Ibn al-Kaysarani, Kitab al-Djam‘, 259f.; al- 
Sam‘ani, 179a; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 
i, 253-7; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib, v, 382- 
7; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, year 181; Brockelmann, 
SI, 256. (J. Ronson) 
IBN at-MUDABBIR, the name of two brothers, 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ahmad and Abi Ishak (Abi Yusr) 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mudabbir, 
who played an important part as high officials, 
courtiers and men of letters as well as poets at 
Samarra and in Egypt and Syria during the middle 
of the 3rd/g9th century. The family seems to have 
been of Persian origin; it is not mentioned which of 
the two brothers was the elder. 

(1) ABu ’L-Hasan (d. 270/883 or 271/884) directed 
the diwdan al-djaysh in the reign of the caliph al- 
Wathik (227/842-232/847); during the first years of 
al-Mutawakkil (232/847-247/861) he took over the 
control of seven diwdns, probably as a kind of deputy 
wazir. Al-Mutawakkil esteemed him as a poet, and 
Ahmad became an influential courtier. The suspicious 
waziy ‘Ubayd Allah b. Khakan removed him from 
his post and threw him into prison in 240/854. But 
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shortly afterwards he was created Director of Finance 
(‘dmil al-kharddj) for Damascus and Urdunn and 
went to Damascus (for a poem of his in praise of that 
city, see YAkit, iii, 243). In 247/861 he took over the 
same office in Egypt; he introduced a number of 
new taxes (mukts) such as one on cattle fodder 
(al-ma‘Gri) as well as a monopoly on caustic soda 
(C. H. Becker, Beitrdge, 144 ff.; cf. A. Grohmann, 
Apercu..., 744., discussing the papyrological 
evidence). Hence he became the most hated director 
of finances for centuries, but the most powerful man 
of his time in Egypt. When in Ramadan 254/Septem- 
ber-October 868 Ahmad b. Tiliin entered al-Fustat 
as the newly appointed governor, Ahmad b. al- 
Mudabbir attempted to win him over by bribing him 
with valuable gifts, but im vain as Ibn Jilin rejected 
them. The struggle for power that now began 
between the two rivals was fought out in Egypt as 
well as at the court of SAdmarra. Ahmad b. Tilin 
emerged triumphant; he was able to overthrow 
Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir, to imprison him, and to 
confiscate his wealth. In 258/872, at the latest, he 
was set free and transferred back to Syria as director 
of finances for Damascus, Urdunn and Palestine. 
When Ahmad b. Tiliin occupied Damascus, in 
264/877, Ibn al-Mudabbir was after a short time 
again arrested (Ibn ‘Asakir, ii, 62), sentenced to pay 
a musddara of 600,000 dirhams, sent to Egypt and 
kept in prison until his death. According to the 
Fihrist Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir was the author of 
an apparently lost K. al-Mudjdlasa wa ’l-mudhakara; 
some of his poems and anecdotes concerning him 
have been preserved in the A ghani, the Muridj, the 
Ta’rikh Dimashk, etc. 

(2) Apo IsHAk (Aba Yusr) IBRAHIM (d. Shawwal 
279/December 892-January 893) was in favour with 
the caliph al-Mutawakkil and numbered among his 
boon companions (nudamé?), so that he exercised 
great influence over the caliph and the affairs of 
State. The wasir “Ubayd Allah b. Khakan overthrew 
him, probably together with his brother Ahmad, in 
about 240/855. Ibrahim was thrown into prison. 
where he remained for the next years; the circum- 
stances of his liberation are not known. Some time 
later he was appointed tax-collector of the province 
of Akhwd&s, and it was probably while holding that 
appointment that he came into contact with the 
rebellious Zandj (255/868-270/883), was taken 
prisoner, brought to Basra, and put into prison there. 
He escaped by breaking through the prison wall, an 
exploit mentioned by al-Mas‘idi, Murtdj, viii, 13, 
and Ibn Khallikan, 615, tr. de Slane, iii, 56-7. He 
accompanied the caliph al-Mu‘tamid (256/870-279/ 
892) on his journey to Syria in 269/882 and became 
for a short period one of his wazirs. He died as 
director of the diwan al-diya‘. Ibrahim b. al-Mudabbir 
is probably the author of al-‘Adhra? fi mawasin 
al-balagha wa adawat al-kitaba, one of the earliest 
treatises on administration and the civil service 
(W. Bjorkman, Staatskanzlei, 8 and note, but not 
mentioned by either al-Fihrist or Hadjdji Khalifa; 
see BAYAN, 1115a).'Many of his poems, some of 
which are dedicated to the singer ‘Arib, as well as 
many anecdotes, have been preserved in the Kitab 
al-A ghani, the Irskéd of Y4kit, the Nishwar of al- 
Tanikhi, etc. 

Bibliography: R. al-‘Adhra?, ed. M. Kurd ‘Ali, 

Rasa@it al-bulagha@?, Cairo 1331/1913, 176-93; 

Fikrist, 123 and index; Jabari, index (Ibrahim 
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de Papyrologie, Tome I), 74 ff.; Zaki Mohamed 

Hassan, Les Tulunides, Paris 1933, index; D. 
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(H. L. GorrscHacx) 

IBN MUDJAHID, Auman B. MdsA B. AL-‘ABBAS 
ABd BaAKR AL-TaMIMi (245/859-324/936), was born in 
Baghdad and seems to have spent his life there. 
He is noted for his study of the various Kur?an 
readings, for the large number of pupils who attended 
his classes, and for writing the first book on the 
seven Kur?an readings. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi calls 
him a reliable authority (thika ma’miin), and quotes 
a statement made in 286/899 by the grammarian 
Ahmad b. Yahya to the effect that at that time no 
one knew more about the Kur°4n than Aba Bakr Ibn 
Mudjahid. Commentaries on his book about the seven 
readings were written by Abid ‘Ali al-Farisi (d. 377/ 
987) in three volumes, and by Ibn Khalawayh 
(d. 370/980). Hadjdji Khalifa (d. 1067/1657) says he 
possessed both of these and the text. The Fihrist 
ends its short notice by naming a number of books 
written by Ibn Mudjahid. As a result of his repre- 
sentations he was influential in persuading the 
authorities to proscribe the Kur?4n versions of Ibn 
Mas‘id, Ubayy b. Ka‘b and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 

Bibliography: Fithrist, 31; al-Khatib al- 

Baghdadi, Ta°vikh Baghdad, v, 144-8 (no. 2580); 

al-Dijazari, Ghayat al-nihdya (Bibl. Isl. viiia), 139 

(no. 663); Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, no. 2004; 

Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, year 324; L. Massignon, 

La passion @al-Hallaj, i, 240-45; G. Bergstrasser 

and O. Pretzl, Geschichte des Qorans, iii, 210-13; 

Brockelmann, I, 203, S I, 328. (J. Rosson) 

IBN at-MUDJAWIR, DjaMAL (NADJM) aL-Din 
Asu ’L-FatH YtsuF 8B. Ya‘ktB B. MUHAMMAD 
AL-SHAYBANI AL-DiMASHKi, reputed author of 
Tarikh al-Mustabsir (or al-Mustansir), an important 
source for the geography, history, and customs of 
western and southern Arabia in the early part 
of the 7th/13th century. 

Yusuf b. Ya‘kib, a native of Damascus said to 
have been of Persian descent, was born in 601/1204-5 
and died in 690/1291. The brief biographical notices 
of him give little information on his career. 

The author of Ta°rikh al-Mustabsir does not tell 
enough about himself to satisfy our curiosity. He 
was in India in 618, but he does not say how he got 
there or what he was doing there. At the end of 
618/1222 he sailed from India to Aden. He visited 
Zabid at least three times, in 619, 624, and 626; he 
was in Mecca in 621 and in Djudda both before and 
after the destruction of the tomb of Eve in that 
year. The only other place in Arabia he mentions 
having been in is the port of Ghulafika in the Yaman. 


_At no point does the author say what his business 


or pleasure in Arabia was. The latest date in the 
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narrative is Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 626/1229. Internal 
evidence indicates that the work was composed not 
long thereafter. 

The usually accepted identification of. Yisuf b. 
Ya‘kab b. Muhammad Ibn al-Mudjawir al-Dimashki 
as the author of the book would appear routine, 
were it not for a single sentence, an page 252 of 
O. Léfgren’s edition (1951-4), in which the author 
speaks of “my father Muhammad b. Mas‘“iid b. ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad ILn al-Mudjawir al-Baghdadi al-Naysa- 
bari’. A number of years before this edition came 
out, M. Jawad, who had noticed this sentence 
in the Paris MS of the work, disputed the attri- 
bution of authorship to Yusuf b. Ya‘kib. Jawad 
also remarked that it was hard to believe that 
such a book could have been written by a man in 
his early twenties, who for the remaining sixty-odd 
years of his life had nothing more to set forth on 
the subject. To Jaw4d’s reservations may be added 
the fact that Ibn al-‘ImAd in his obituary of Yusuf 
b. Ya‘kiib says that he had a special interest in 
the history of Baghdad, but makes no reference to 
a corresponding interest in Arabia. Ibn Taghribirdi 
describes Yisuf b. Ya‘kib simply as a transmitter 
of hadiths. 

Abia (Ba) Makhrama (d. 947/1540), whose writings 
on southern Arabia have also been edited by Lofgren, 
cites Tarikh al-Mustabsir a number of times, but he 
never names Ibn al-Mudjawir as the author; his 
standard reference is to ‘‘al-Mustabsir in his history’’. 
(There is no information on the life of Ibn al-Mudjawir 
in Léfgren’s 260 pages of biographies for southern 
Arabia by Aba Makhrama, al-Djanadi (d. 732/1332), 
and al-Ahdal (d. 855/1451)). 

Ta’rikh al-Mustabsir, despite its title, is not so 
much a history as a collection of itineraries and a 
potpourri of miscellaneous information on the towns 
and tribes of western and southern Arabia and the 
life of the people there. Fragmentary historical data 
of some value are given on the later Ayyibids in 
Arabia, the early Rasilids of the Yaman, and the 
Katadid Sharifs, who had established themselves in 
Mecca just before the author’s appearance on the 
scene. Much more space is allotted to routes between 
cities, with the length of each stage given in parasangs 
(farsakhs). The geographical material begins in the 
north with the environs of Medina, though there is no 
description of the Prophet’s city itself. Details on 
Djudda, Zabid, and Aden are particularly copious, 
and stylized maps of all three, as well as similar maps 
of various other places, are provided. The southern 
coast of Arabia is treated more extensively than in 
most Arab geographers, as far around as Kalhat, 
Muskat (Maskat), and Suhar on the Gulf of ‘Uman. 
The only site in the Persian Gulf dealt with in great 
detail is the island of Kays (Kish). The book closes 
with a short paragraph on al-Bahrayn, which was 
said to have 360 villages, with all but one being 
Imami (Twelver Shi‘i). The figure 360 for this small 
island is manifestly absurd. 

The book contains an abundance of fascinating 
lore on Islamic sects, marriage customs, slavery, 
weights and measures, coins, cloth, wine, agriculture, 
shipping, and customs duties. Legends about the 
Hindu monkey-god Hanuman seem to put Aden in 
the place of Ceylon. Some of the stories are no doubt 
apocryphal, but many have an air of authenticity. 
The author derived much of his information from 
informants on the spot, both Bedouins and towns- 
people. He drew to a considerable extent on the 
works of eaflier writers, such as al-Fakihi, the 
historian of Mecca, ‘Uméara, the historian of Zabid, 
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and the geographer Ibn Hawkal, who are sometimes 
quoted without acknowledgement. ‘ 

The author of Ta?rikk al-Mustabsiry obviously 
knew a great deal about western and southern 
Arabia. At the same time, his ignorance of the rest 
of the Arabian Peninsula was abysmal, as is indicated 
by his repeating the report he heard from a Jewish 
goldsmith in Aden about the Saturday River (Nahr 
al-Sabt) just beyond the Hidjaz, a river of sand that 
flowed strongly for one day out of each week, on the 
other side of which lived a hundred million Jews 
descended from those who had fled from Khaybar 
and Wadi al-Kura in the time of the Prophet. The 
author also retails with a straight face in half a 
dozen places information of a historical or geographi- 
cal nature revealed to him in dreams (he is more 
precise in dating his dreams than in dating almost 
anything else in the book). The author demonstrates 
his accomplishments as a poet by quoting snatches of 
his own verses in Arabic and Persian. 

The work was first brought to the attention of the 
Western world by A. Sprenger, who relied on it 
heavily for his exposition of routes in Arabia. 
F. Hunter in his book on Aden included a translation 
by S. B. Miles of a long passage in Ta>vikh al- 
Mustabsir. C. de Landberg printed a number of 
excerpts from the Arabic text with translations in 
French. G. Ferrand made a French translation of 
material on Aden. Before editing the complete work, 
Lofgren published the section devoted to Aden in his 
Arabische Texte (1936), which should still be con- 
sulted for its elaborate notes. 

The two candidates for the authorship of Tarikh 
al-Mustabsir are not the only men on record bearing 
the name Ibn al-Mudjawir. Another was Nadjm 
al-Din Abu ’l-Fath Ydsuf b. al-Husayn Ibn al- 


. Mudjawir al-Shirdzi, whose father had come to 


Damascus from Shiraz. As a teacher of boys in 
Damascus, Yisuf attracted the attention of Saladin, 
who appointed him tutor to his son al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman. 
When al-‘Aziz became sovereign of Egypt, he made 
Yisuf his vizier. This Yisuf died in 601, the year of 
the birth of Yisuf b. Ya‘kib Ibn al-Mudjawir. The 
family of Banu ’l-Mudjawir in Damascus was said 
to have received its name from an ancestor who 
preferred residing in Mecca (al-mudjawara) to the 
earthly paradise of the Syrian capital. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 482 (634) and 
SI, 883; A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orients, Leipzig 1864; F. Hunter, An account of the 
British settlement of Aden in Arabia, London 1877; 
C. de Landberg, Etudes sur les dialectes de I’ Arabie 
méridionale, Leiden 1901-13; idem, Glossaire 
Datinois, Leiden 1920-42; idem, Arabica, iv-v, 
Leiden 1897-98; G. Ferrand in JA, sér. xi, t. xiii 
(1919), 471-83; O. Léfgren, ed., Arabische Texte 
zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter = 
Ta>rikh Thaghr ‘Adan (Abi Makhrama, Ibn al- 
Mudjawir, al-Djanadi, and al-Ahdal), Uppsala 
1936-50; M. Jawad in REI, xii (1938), 286; 
O. Léfgren, ed., Ibn al-Mugawir, Descriptio 
Arabiae Meridionalis = Tarikh al-Mustabsir, 
Leiden 1951-4; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 417; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, viii, 33; al-Zirikli, al- 
A‘lam® (Yisuf b. al-Husayn Ibn al-Mudjawir and 
Yisuf b. Ya‘kib Ibn al-Mudjawir), ix, Cairo 1957, 
301-2 and 341. (G. RENTz) 
IBN MUFARRIGH, Ast ‘UtTuHMAN Yazip 8. 
ZtvAp B. Rasi‘a B. MUFARRIGH AL-Himyari, minor 
poet of Basra in the 1st/7th century. There are 
doubts about his Himyari origin, and it is possible 
that his ancestor Mufarrigh was a slave. Ibn Mufar- 
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righ’s date of birth is not known, and the earliest 
traditions about him tell of his romantic attachment 
to a Persian woman of Ahwaz in approximately the 
years 36-40/657-60. Later he was attached to ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Abi Bakra {q.v.] and SaQd b. SUthm4n b. 
‘Affan, but his career took a completely different 
direction from the time when he decided to follow 
“Abbad b. Ziyad {q.v.] to Sidjistan, in 54/674; their 
relations very soon became embittered, and the poet 
spent some time in prison; after his release he fled 
but was forced to wander from town to town, hurling 
invectives against the family of Ziyad. He was hunted 
down at Basra and arrested by ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Ziyad (q.v.], who found an original way of punishing 
him: after forcing him to swallow a purgative, he 
had him mounted on a donkey to which he had tied 
a sow and a cat, and this grotesque procession was 
made to proceed through the streets of the town. 
Ibn Mufarrigh was then sent back to ‘Abbad, who 
put him into prison again, and was released only on 
the intervention of the Yemenis of Damascus. Yazid 
b. Mu‘awiya finally granted him his favour and, 
after obtaining the pardon of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, 
he was permitted to retire to Kirman. In 64/684, on 
the death of Yazid, Ibn Mufarrigh returned to his 
native town, from which ‘Ubayd Allah had been 
driven out, thus taking an easy revenge. He died in 
69/689, during the epidemic of plague. 

Although the adventures of Ibn Mufarrigh have 
been somewhat embroidered by legend, his life was 
nevertheless full of incident and this is reflected in 
the poems which have survived. Although he was 
probably originally destined to lead the uneventful 
existence of a provincial poet, whose chief preoccu- 
pation would be to secure for himself the bounty of the 
local aristocracy, he became, through the pressure 
of unforeseen circumstances, a sort of polemical 
poet whose works, more valuable for their content 
than for their form, owe their partial preservation 
to the attacks which they contain against the family 
of Ziyad and, indirectly, against the Umayyads. This 
opposition, which was the result of the bad treatment 
he received rather than of a systematic hostility, is 
nevertheless the sign of a belligerent temperament, 
which was to cause the poet’s descendants to take 
sides in an even more definite fashion; in fact his son 
Muhammad was to be a Kharidji, and his grandson, 
Isma‘il, became notorious as a Shi‘i poet under the 
name of al-Sayyid al-Himyari [q.v.]. 

The Diwan of Ibn Mufarrigh does not seem to have 
been assembled, and there remain of his work only 
about 300 verses scattered in works of adab, grammar 
and lexicography (for he is cited as an authority, 
particularly on the use of hadha for al-ladhi, in frag- 
ment xxxi, 1, and on the name of his mule, ‘Adas). 
The love poems of his youth and the panegyrics of 
his benefactors are devoid of any originality, but 
the invectives launched against his enemies on the 
other hand contain some original expressions which 
delighted the population of Basra, which was hostile 
to ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad; they contain also three 
hemistichs in Persian, which prove that this language 
was well known in Basra. Finally it should be men- 
tioned that al-Asma‘i is said to have accused him 
of having invented the biography and the poems 
attributed to the Tubba‘ {g.v.]; but nothing certain 
is known about this. 
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(Cu. PELLAT) 
IBN MUFLIH, SHams at-Din ABO SABD ALLAH 
Muyammap 8. Muriin at-Maxpisi, Hanbali 
jurisconsult who stands at the head of a large 
family of jurisconsults, the last of whom died in the 
first half of the r11th/17th century. Shams al-Din 
married the daughter of the Hanbali Kadi ’!-kuddat 
DjamAl al-Din al-Mardawi (700-769/1300-1367) and, 
according to his biographers, had seven children 
from this marriage, both boys and girls. The genealogy 
which emerges from the biographical sources available 
to us shows that he had five sons and that the family 
died out in 1038/1628 (or 1035) with Shihab al-Din 


! Ahmad, who lived to be 99 years of age and whose 


son ‘Abd al-Latif (d. 1036/1626, or 1035) died during 
the lifetime of the father. (For father and son, see 
Shatti, Mukhtasar tabakat al-handbila, Damascus 
1339/1921, 101-3). 

Shams al-Din is one of the most prolific writers of 
the Hanbali school of his period. His extant works 
have preserved for us much that has been lost of 
earlier Hanbali works, notably his Adab shar‘iyya 
{3 vols., Cairo 1348/1930) which contains many 
excerpts of Kitab al-Funtn of Ibn ‘Akil (q.v.], to 
mention only one important instance. His work on 
legal methodology, Kitab Usil al-fikh, has been 
preserved in manuscript (Berlin 4399) and his Kitab 
al-Fura® (3 vols., 1339/1921) is one of the most 
important Hanbali works for the establishment of 
the true legal doctrine of Ahmad b. Hanbal. After a 
life of writing and teaching in Damascus in three 
Hanbali madrasas, al-Djawziyya, al-Sahibiyya and 
al-‘Umariyya, he died in 763/1362. 

The similarity of some of the names among the 
descendants of Shams al-Din is liable to lead to 
confusion, especially as regards those named Burhan 
al-Din Ibrahim, of whom there are five. 

Burhan al-Din Ibrahim, who died in 803/1400, is 
the son of Shams al-Din and has the additional 
lakab of Taki al-Din. He held the post of kadi ’l-kudat 
and wrote a history of the Hanbali school, Tabakat 
ashab al-Imim Ahmad, the greater part of which is 
said to have been destroyed in a fire. This is not the 
work used extensively by Nu‘aymi in his Daris ft 
ta-rikh al-madaris. (On him, see Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, vii, 22-3). This Burhan al-Din had a 
grandson (great-grandson of Shams al-Din) of the 
same name, who died in 917/1511 (see Shadharat, 
viii, 77). A third Burhan al-Din was the grandson of 
Shams al-Din and died in 876/1471 (see Shadharat, 
vii, 321). Another great-grandson of Shams al-Din 
was also a kddi 'l-kudat like his ancestor, the first 
Burh4n al-Din, and like him he wrote a history of 
the Hanbali school, entitled al-Maksad al-arshad fi 
tardjamat ashab Ahmad, used extensively by 
Nu‘aymi in his Daris (see Shadhardat, vii, 338-9; for 
Nu‘aymi, see BzbI.). The latter’s grandson is the last 
known Burhan al-Din Ibrahim and died in 969/1561. 

One of the last Ibn Muflihs, Akmal al-Din Muham- 
mad (930-1011/1523-1602), wrote a number of 


kan, Cairo 1949, v, 384-409; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 431-3; | historical tracts dealing with Damascus and Cairo, 
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including an abridgment of Abi Shama’s Akhbar al- 
dawlatayn (see Shatti, Mukhtasar, 93-5). 

Bibliography: For Shams al-Din Ibn Muflih 
see Brockelmann, I, 107, S II, 129, and the biblio- 
graphy cited there, to which should be added: 
Muhammad Djamil al-Shatti, Mukhtasar fabakat 
al-hanabila, 62-3; Nu‘aymi, al-Daris fi ta>rikh al- 
madaris, 2 vols., Damascus 1948-51, index, s.v. 
On the place of Shams al-Din Ibn Muflih in the 
history of the Hanbali school, see H. Laoust, Le 
Hanbalisme sous les Mamlouks Bahrides, in REI, 
xxviii (1960), 68-9, and notes 369-70. On the place 
of the fabakat-works of the two Burhan al-Dins in 
the history of such works by the Hanbalis, see 
G. Makdisi, Zon ‘Agil et la résurgence de Vislam 
traditionaliste au XI¢ siécle (PIFD, 1963), 55 ff. 
(nos. 7 and 8). For additional information on 
various members of the family, see Nu‘aymi, 
Daris, index, s.v. Muflih. (G. Maxpis1) 
IBN MUHBRIZ, Asu ’L-KHaTTAB Mustim (or 

Salm, or ‘Abd Allah) s. Muuriz, famous musician 
and singer of Mecca, who lived in the rst-2nd/ 
zth-8th centuries. A mawla of Persian origin of the 
‘Abd al-Dar b. Kusayy and the son of a sddin of the 
Ka‘ba, he was first the pupil of Ibn Misdjah (¢.v.], 
and then of ‘Azzat al-Mayla? [q.v.], going to Medina 
to receive lessons from her; he then completed his 
musical education in Persia and Syria, where he 
studied Greek music. He is said to have later chosen 
what seemed best to him from these different musical 
traditions and it is on this eclecticism that his fame 
rests. He is credited with the invention of the 
rhythmic mode known as ramal [q.v.]. He was known 
as Sannadj al-‘Arab (from sandj, a kind of Persian 
harp) and is classed immediately after Ibn Suraydj 
(g.v.]; he does not, however, seem to have appeared 
much in public, because of the leprosy with which he 
was afflicted, and seems to have been content to have 
his compositions performed by a slave-girl musician. 
It is probable therefore that he never attended the 
court at Damascus, although a passage of al-Mas‘iidi 
(Muriidj, vi, 4) might imply that he was one of the 
musicians in the entourage of al-Walid b. Yazid. The 
date of his death is unknown, but F. Bustani puts it 
at about 140/757. 

Bibliography: H. G. Farmer, A history of 
Arabian music, London 1929, 78-9 and index; 
Aghdani, Beirut ed., i, 352-6; F. Bustani, Dairvat 
al-ma‘arif, iv, 23. “(Ep.) 
IBN aLt-MUKAFFA‘S, Arabic author of 

Persian origin, one of the first translators into 
Arabic of literary works of the Indian and Iranian 
civilizations, and one of the creators of Arabic 
literary prose. He was born in about 102/720, 
probably at Djir, in Fars (later Firizabad), of a 
noble Iranian family: his father Dadée, also known 
by the Muslim name of al-Mubdrak, was a tax- 
collector under al-Hadjdjadj or Khalid al-Kasri; 
having been put to torture on account of his mis- 
appropriations, he was as a result given the surname 
al-Mukaffa‘ ‘‘the crippled’, which passed into the 
name of his son. The latter was called R6zbih and, 
on embracing Islam (which he seems to have done 
at quite a mature age), he took the name ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Mukaffa‘ by which he is known to posterity. At 
first he was secretary to Umayyad governors and 
officers in Kirman, where he appears to have amassed 
a considerable fortune, and on the coming of the 
‘Abbasids he attached himself to the service of ‘Isa 
b. ‘Ali, uncle of al-Mansir, whose brother Sulayman 
was, under al-Saffah, governor of Basra. Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘ divided the best years of his life between 


that town and Kifa, the misran‘ of ‘Irak before the 
founding of Baghdad, frequented the society of men 
of letters and wits such as Muti‘ b. Ilyas, W4liba b. 
Hubab, Hammad ‘Adjrad, Bashshar b. Burd and 
still others, all persons of loose morals and suspected. 
of sandaka. His premature and tragic end, which 
probably occurred in 139/756 or soon after that date, 
seems, however, to have been brought about not by 
teligious but by political and personal causes. Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ is said to have been ordered by his 
patrons to draft the text of the amdn which the 
caliph al-Mansir had consented to grant to their 
brother ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali, who had revolted; and 
the secretary had performed this task with such zeal, 
hemming in with such binding commitments and 
such solemn oaths the promise of pardon to the rebel 
which the caliph himself was to sign, that it aroused 
the resentment of the suspicious al-Mansir. He gave 
orders for the removal of this presumptuous secret- 
ary, and the new governor of Basra, Sufyan b. 
Mu‘awiya al-Muhallabi, who himself had long- 
standing personal grievances against Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, 
took this opporfunity to exact the most cruel 
vengeance: Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ was taken to the 
governor’s palace and put to death under appalling 
torture, his patrons ‘Isi and Sulayman protesting in 
vain to the caliph at the murder of their mawld. It 
seems that a son of his, Muhammad, was later one of 
al-Mansiir’s secretaries, and it is to him that should 
be attributed the versions (from Greek or Syriac 
into Arabic) of certain books of logic of Aristotle (or 
tather of ancient commentaries on these books) 
traditionally connected with the more famous name 
of his father. 

Though he died at the age of thirty-six, Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘ left behind him a considerable quantity of 
translations and original works, only part of which 
has survived, and even that in a form that is some- 
what uncertain. We consider first his version of the 
Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.], the celebrated collection of 
Indian fables going back to the Pandatantva and the 
Tantrakhyayka, which this writer turned into 
Arabic from the Pahlavi version made in the time 
of Chosroes Anédsharwan. Without dwelling on the 
history of this well-known work, of which the 
Arabic version of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ is the principal 
link in its migration to the West, we merely recall 
that we possess no reliable and authentic text of this 
version, such as it must have been when fresh from 
the pen of this its first translator, and it appears to 
be impossible that it can ever be successfully recon- 
structed: the earliest manuscripts available (that of 
Aya Sofya of the 7th/13th century, reproduced by 
the ‘Azzam edition, and the Syrian of the 8th/r4th 
century, followed by Cheikho), and the quotations 
by other authors, in fact present us with a tradition so 
varied and so much re-written, both in regard to the 
form and even the substance of the work, that there 
is perhaps not a single page where one may be 
certain of finding the original version of Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘ in its entirety. Attempts have been made 
to discover at least what part was the work of the 
translator in his treatment of the material, and in 
the additions and modifications that he may have 
introduced into the Pahlavi text (of which we can 
form some idea, thanks to the ancient Syriac version 
of the 6th century A.D. which has been preserved); 
it has been claimed that the hand of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
may be seen particularly in the celebrated auto- 
biography of Burz6é (the translator from Sanscrit 
into Pahlavi) placed at the beginning of the work, 
with its criticism of religions and its defence of 
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human reason. A passage from al-Biriini (India, 76) 
indeed leads one to attribute to the Arabic trans- 
lator the addition of this sceptical chapter, which 
contrasts with the Indian basis of Kalila wa-Dimna 
(a basis which otherwise is faithfully maintained in 
the version, and is hardly at all Islamized), confirming 
the supposition of Néldeke, who saw in it the hand 
of our zindik; but the same freedom of spirit and the 
same criticism of the revealed religions has been 
noticed by P, Kraus in other writings of the period 
and environment of Chosroes Andésharwdn, such as 
the Logic in Syriac of Paulus Persa, which, while not 
excluding that Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ may have developed 
these ideas independently, would reduce the original- 
ity of his contribution on this subject. To the trans- 
lator is also attributed the addition ex novo of the 
chapter on The trial of Dimna, the expression of a 
moral conscience shocked by the cynism of the 
story of the Lion and the Bull, and perhaps 
also of the last four chapters of the Arabic text, 
which are missing from the Syriac version but which 
incidentally possess features that are quite certainly 
Indian. To sum up, the translator’s own personal 
share in this his most celebrated work remains 
somewhat indefinite and requires caution, but this 
in no way detracts from his unrivalled cultural 
achievement in having been the first to present this 
literary jewel from India to Arabo-Islamic civilization, 
and through it to the Byzantine and Latin West. 

If it is difficult to recognize with any certainly the 
style and spirit of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ in the Arabic 
translation of the Kalila wa-Dimna, it is no less 
difficult to identify these features in the group of 
works representing the ancient history, culture and 
civilization of Iran which he is believed to have 
similarly translated from Pahlavi into Arabic: we 
refer to the Khudaynama, the royal chronicle com- 
posed under the Sdsanids and gathering together the 
fabulous and historical traditions of pre-Muslim 
Iran; the A>in-ndma, a picture of the institutions, 
customs and hierarchy of the Court in the same 
period; and a Tadjnama, the translation of which, 
as of the other two works, is attributed in the Fihkrist 
to Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, the third work being concerned 
with the life of Andsharwan (though the extracts 
from it which survive are concerned rather with 
Parwiz). From all these translations only a few 
fragments have survived, and it is not even entirely 
certain, although it is very probable, that these are 
indeed the versions made by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘. It was 
primarily Ibn Kutayba, in his two works ‘Uydn al- 
akhbédr and Ma‘arif, who preserved extracts of 
varying length from what he calls the Siyar mulik 
al-“Adjam (that is to say, the Khudaynadma), the 
Ain and the Tadj, without ever expressly mentioning 
the name of their translator. These passages deal 
with the dynastic, military and social history of 
ancient Iran, and recur in almost identical form in 
other historians such as Eutychius (Sa‘id b. al- 
Bitrik) and al-Tabari who, together with Ibn 
Kutayba, drew from a common source. This source, 
in all probability the versions of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, 
thus reveals itself as the principal means of trans- 
mission to the Arabs of the epic, history and in- 
stitutions of Iran which were subsequently to be the 
subject of many elaborations and developments, all 
more or less the work of the imagination, in later 
authors (al-Mas‘idi, al-Tha‘alibi, etc.); while the 
same material passed directly from these ancient 
works in Pahlavi, through versions in neo-Persian, 


to Firdawsi’s epic. As with the Indian fables of 


Bidpai, the part taken by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ in trans- 


mitting to Arabo-Islamic culture this ancient 
Iranian tradition (to which also belong a Kitab 
Masdak and the famous letter of Tansar which too is 
attributed to him) is of the very greatest importance, 
although the personal and stylistic nature of his 
contribution is very difficult to evaluate. 

A more direct and well-founded verdict on this very 
celebrated author, whose works of translation, 
having been revised or lost, seem to conceal his exact 
physiognomy from us, can, however, be based on 
certain original writings: the Adab kabir (excluding 
the Adab saghir which, as Richter and Gabrieli have 
shown, is merely a pseudepigraphic cento of hikam, 
drawn partly from Kalila wa-Dimna) and the Risdla 
or Kitab fi ’l-Sakdba, the historical importance of 
which has recently been recognized. The Adab kabir 
is a treatise offering advice to the prince (and in this 
sense it is one of the earliest Arabic Fiirstenspiegel), 
to the courtier and to the worldly man of fashion, 
drawing its wisdom from literary sources, of the type 
of the Iranian andarz, but also from direct experience 
from the author’s life. Its morality is entirely 
practical, its counsels seldom attain a high ethical 
level and are restricted to the sphere of savoir vivre, 
shrewdness and the exploitation of the human 
passions for one’s own advantage. Pity and religious 
unction are wholly absent from it, and its view of 
the world would be more fitting to a man of the 
Renaissance than to one of the mediaeval Muslim 
world. While the Adab kabir is free from any reference 
to a definite historical milieu, the Risdla fi ’l-Sahaba 
(included by Ibn Fayfir (d. 280/893) in his anthology 
Kitab al-Manthir wa ’'l-manziim) is a topical political 
pamphlet of the highest importance. Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
here addresses himself to a caliph who is not named 
but who without doubt is al-Mansir, submitting to 
him a whole series of reflections on certain political 
religious and social problems arising from his time 
and milieu, and examined by the writer with a 
breadth and originality of mind that are very 
remarkable. The treatment of the military elite of 
Khurasanis and their relations with the caliph, the 
choice of high officials and courtiers, the position of 
the ‘Irakis and Syrians at the start of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, juridical and administrative discrepancies 
—all these give rise to remarks and suggestions that 
are doubly interesting, both for the writer’s own 
ideas and for the light which his proposals throw on 
the situation. Particular interest has been aroused, 
amongst others, by the suggestion of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
to the caliph that he should undertake a codification 
of the laws and juridical decrees, thus unifying under 
his own authority the divergencies between the 
schools and the different milieus of Muslim society. 
This subordination of the skari‘a to the political 
authority, advocated by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, was not 
to be realized, and the development of Muslim law 
followed the opposite path of idjma‘, in theory 
shielded from any intervention by the sulfan, which 
in practice led to fikk being fixed, out of touch with 
living reality. But even so, it is very remarkable that 
a contrary process should have been envisaged by 
this isolated voice, whether it be through the 
personal convictions of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, or whether, 
as has been supposed, he lent his pen to the program- 
mes of others. The fact remains that these proposals 
so boldly advanced must have impressed themselves 
on the caliph’s attention, and perhaps may even have 
offended his autocratic susceptibilities. It has even 
been suggested (Sourdel) that this pamphlet, 
although conceived and presented in a spirit of 
profound loyalty, may have contributed to the 
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disgrace and lamentable end of the writer. However 
that may be, the Adab kabiry and the Risdla fi 
'l-Sakaba are the most reliable items of evidence to 
enable us to form a judgement about the style of 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘—a supple and elegant style, although 
still marked by a certain archaic dryness: these two 
texts remain among the most fascinating innovations 
in Arabic prose adab, in the classical period, along 
with the ras@1l of ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya and 
other earlier kutiab. 

One highly individual aspect of the spiritual 
interests of this great writer is, finally, revealed by 
the fragments (if they are authentic, as we believe) 
of a religious work, a Manichaean apologia, preserved 
in the refutation made a century later by the Zaydi 
imam al-Kasim b. Ibrahim, in a treatise published 
by M. Guidi. We were already familiar with the 
charges brought against Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ of having 
attempted to make an “imitation” of the sacred 
Book of Islam: the work refuted by al-Kasim 
appears rather, in our view, to be an attack on 
Muhammad, the Kur’4n and Islam in the name of 
another faith, namely the Manichaean faith which 
several of the friends of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ had adopted 
and of which the writer himself was suspected. The 
cosmogony and mythology of the religion of Mani 
were indeed expatiated upon in this work, but what 
above all is characteristic of it is the rationalistic 
criticism of fideism in general, such as emerges in 
one of the longer passages quoted by al-Kasim 
(26-7 of the text) and presents a striking analogy 
with certain passages from the autobiography of 
Burzdé in Kalila wa-Dimna. The contradiction 
between this rationalism and adherence to the 
Manichaean faith can be resolved by regarding the 
rational and philosophical basis of the latter, beneath 
its colourful mythology, as a powerful gnostic effort 
to provide a satisfactory solution to the mystery of 
the human condition and the universe. Yet we are 
aware of the problems that remain unanswered in 
this respect, in view of the obscurity that cloaks the 
spiritual evolution of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, the uncertain 
chronology of his writings, and even the authenticity 
of certain of them. 

Although surrounded by these various reservations 
necessitated by the state of our knowledge, the 
figure of this writer appears before us as one of the 
most brilliant at the opening of the classical age of 
Arabic literature. Himself of non-Arab blood, Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ must have profoundly appreciated the 
cultural values of the Iranian civilization from which 
he sprang, and have endeavoured to make them 
known to the Arab world which had conquered his 
native land and relegated the religion of his fathers 
to a subsidiary position. In this sense, he can be 
regarded as a precursor of the Shu‘ibiyya [g.v.], 
although no polemical writing of his has survived on 
the subject of the superiority of the shu‘#b, or, more 
specifically, of the Iranians and Indians, over the 
Arabs. He did in fact demonstrate this superiority, 
by revealing to the Arabs the treasures of India and 
Persia, and by himself following a refined and 
cultivated way of life (as several anecdotes relate), 
which incidentally characterized the whole new pro- 
Iranian élite of the early ‘Abbasid period. But what 
sets him apart from the real Shu‘ibiyya is his love 
for the conquerors’ language, which the Shu‘ibiyya 
themselves used in their anti-Arab polemics, but 
without making any impassioned study of it and 
without achieving the mastery over it that this 
mawlad from Fars displayed so successfully. His 


became classic in the great ‘Abbasid civilization and, 
by their form as well as their subject-matter, exerted 
an influence that cannot be exaggerated on the 
cultural interests and ideals of the succeeding 
generations. Today, it is even possible to speak of an 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ myth which has dominated the 
renaissance of neo-Arabic literature. Even when 
stripped of this myth, the figure of this Persian, the 
master and almost the Demiurge of the language of 
the Kur&n on the eve of its most astonishing flower- 
ing, retains a position of the very highest eminence 
in the literary history of Arabism. 

Bibliography: The best modern editions of 
the text of Kalila wa-Dimna are those of Cheikho, 
Beirut 1905 (2nd ed. 1923), and of ‘A. ‘Azzam, 
Cairo 1941. French translation by A. Miquel, 
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Moscow-Leningrad 1934, Italian by M. M. Moreno, 
San Remo ig10. The surviving translations of 
Iranian material have been studied by Th. Néldeke 
(Das iranische Nationalepos in Gr. Ir. Ph., ii, 130 ff., 
and in Geschichte der Perser und Araber) and by 
K. Inostrantsev, Persidskaya literaturnaya traditsia 
v pervie veka Islama, in Mémoires de Acad. des 
Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 8th ser., viii (reprinted 
in the volume Sasanidskie Etiudi, St. Petersburg 
1909) (see further HAMASA ii). The Adab kabir has 
been published by M. Kurd ‘Ali in his Rasa al- 
bulagha, Cairo 1913, by A. Zeki, Alexandria 1912, 
and in other modern editions of no critical value 
(tr. Rescher, in MSOS As. (1917), 35-82). The 
Risdala fi ’l-Sahaba is published by Kurd ‘Ali in the 
Ras@il mentioned above. The anti-Manichaean 
refutation of al-Kasim, with the fragments of the 
apologia of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, is published by M. 
Guidi, La lotta fra l' Islam e il Manicheismo, Rome 
1927. 
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Studien zur Geschichte der dlteren arabischen 
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Leiden 1966, 149-67; D. Sourdel, La biographie 
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Arabica, i (1954), 307-23; P. Charles-Dominique, 
Le systéme éthique d’Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ d’aprés ses 
deux épitres dites ‘“‘al-Saghir” et ‘al-Kabir”’, in 
Arabica, xii (1965), 45-66; M’hamed Ben Ghazi, 
Un humaniste du IIe{VIII¢ siécle, ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-Mugaffa‘, thesis Paris 1957 (about 550 pp. of 
typescript). (F. GABRIELI) 
IBN at-MUKAFFA‘, Severus (SAwiris), his 

name before he became a monk being; Abu (’I-)Bishr. 
It is not known why he was called Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
(‘son of the cripple’). He gave up his occupation as 
a clerk (katib), which for a Copt was an important 
step towards promotion in a career in the adminis- 
tration, in order to become a monk. No biography 
of him exists. It is however known that he was 
appointed by the patriarch Anba Makkadra (932- 
52 A.D.) to be bishop of Ashmunayn, most probably 


works, both as translator and original writer, soon ! before he had reached his fiftieth year (the age 
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legally fixed in the Coptic church for promotion to a 
bishopric), since he was outstanding in wisdom and 
merit ard in his life and his deeds. From his own 
works it can be deduced that he lived for 80 years, 
which would mean that he was a bishop for about 
30 years and that he died during the patriarchate of 
Philotheus (979-1003 A.D.). 

In addition to his native Coptic, Severus also knew 
Greek, and he was the first Copt to adopt the Arabic 
language in ecclesiastical literature, as Coptic was 
gradually superseded by Arabic as the official 
language of Egypt. His literary activities promoted 
the religious education of the people: the exposition 
of the Bible, of everyday morality and of the liturgy. 
He commented on the special practices of the Copts, 
and condemned them if they were contrary to the 
true faith. Severus holds an important place as 
defender of his church and its teachings. This is to 
be attributed not only to his tracts and polemical 
treatises, but still more to his confrontations with 
Christians of other denominations, and with Muslims 
and Jews. There is a tradition that he was chosen 
by the patriarch Aphram to attend an audience with 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz, in order to debate in 
his presence on questions of dogma with a clever Jew, 
Moses, who was a friend of the vizier Ibn Killis (g.v.] 
(on this episode, see BSOAS, xxx/1 (1967), 180, and 
MUSA B. AL‘AZAR). On many other occasions Severus, 
on the orders of the caliph al-Mu‘izz, held discussions 
on religious questions with Muslim scholars. Espe- 
cially worthy of mention is the controversy between 
the Syrian bishop Yu’annis. b. al-Shamma‘ and the 
caliph al-Mu‘izz himself, in the presence of the 
bishop of Ashmunayn. Severus defended his beliefs 
also against the Nestorians, in particular against 
Elias (Iliya) ‘Ali b. ‘Ubayd, bishop of Damascus. In 
955 he repudiated the polemical arguments raised by 
the Melkite Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik (Eutychius) in his 
history. 

The Copts were not unaffected by the great 
spiritual and religious currents of Islam. From a 
reference to a lost work of Severus it is known that 
in one of his books, in a chapter on the attributes of 
God, he opposed the view ascribed to the Jews and the 
Muslim Mu‘tazilis concerning the material reality of 
the Word of God. 

Severus’s theological treatises were known outside 
Egypt. Graf refers to an examination and commen- 
tary by the Nestorian bishop of Nisibis (Nasibin) 
Iliya b. Shina (975-1045 A.D.) on the ideas of 
Cyrillus, Severus b. al-Mukaffa‘ and Sa‘id b. al- 
Bitrik. 

Severus is best known however for his history of 
the patriarchs (Siyar al-bay‘a al-mukaddasa), a 
chronicle which bears his name. During eight years 
he collected in the monasteries of Wadi al-Natrin 
and Upper Egypt and in the town of Alexandria (as 
well as from material in private hands) information 
about former patriarchs, which was to be found 
written partly in Greek but mainly in Coptic. It may 
be presumed that Severus collected the necessary 
material for the biographies of the patriarchs, 
beginning with Saint Mark and going up to the 
fifty-fifth occupant of the see of Alexandria, the 
patriarch Shenute (859-80 A.D.), without however 
reducing the work to a unified whole and giving it a 
formal conclusion. Various Coptic writers occupied 
themselves with the continuation of the book, taking 
the biographies up to the patriarch Cyrillus b. 
Laklak (1236-41). There follow a few brief statements 
taken from manuscripts concerning the patriarchs 
up to the 9th/x5th century; this material however is 


already known from various other works, such as 
those of Abu ’l-Barakat and of al-Makrizi (g¢.v.]. 
Severus’s History of the Patriarchs is an indispen- 
sable source for the history of Egypt, of the Egyptian 
national church, of the Abyssinian church and of 
Christianity in Nubia. This chronicle also adds many 
details and precise data to the source material for. 
the political, social and economic history of Egypt. 
Some sections of the book have been many times 
published or used (¢.g., by Renaudot, Seybold, and 
Evett). The latest and most careful edition of the 
book, with English translation, is being undertaken 
by A. S. Atiya, Jassa ‘Abd al-Masih and O. H. E. 
Burmester. 

Severus’s works consist of 20 or 26 titles, which are 
listed by Brockelmann and, in more detail, by Graf, 
see Bibl.; it should however be noted that neither 
was able to take account of all the manuscripts 
existing in Egypt. 

Bibliography: G. Graf, Die  christl.-arab. 
Litteratur, Freiburg i. Br. 1905, 42-6; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. chr. Litteraturen des Orients, Leipzig 1907, 
71; Baumstark, Die christl. Literaturen d. Orients, 
Ig11, ii, 11, 24, 31 f., 55. (S. Y. LAaBIB) 
IBN MUKARRAM [see IBN MANZOUR]. 

IBN MUKLA, Asvd ‘ALi MuHAMmMaD B. ‘SALI, 
vizier of the ‘Abbasid period. Born in Baghdad 
in 272/885-6, he began his career as a collector of 
land-taxes in Fars, then was given an important 
post as secretary in the central administration when 
Ibn al-Furat (g.v.] became vizier in 296/908; he was 
in fact in charge of the opening and the despatch 
of official letters. He also collaborated closely with 
Ibn al-Furat during the latter’s second vizierate 
(from 304/917 to 306/919), but had no compunction 
about working against the interests of his master, 
which explains why he did not re-appear among the 
administrative staff during Ibn al-Furat’s third 
vizierate. However ‘Ali b. ‘Isa [g.v.], during his 
second vizierate (305-16/917-28), appointed him to 
take charge of the diwan of public estates. It was then 
that, having succeeded in attaching himself to the 
chamberlain Nasr and in gaining his good opinion, he 
managed in 316/928 to get himself appointed to the 
vizierate, which he retained until 318/930. Although 
he was capable of dealing well enough with the 
financial difficulties which arose at this time, he was 
nevertheless unable to put an end to the rivalries 
between military leaders, and his vizierate saw the 
abortive palace revolution of 317/929, in the course 
of which al-Muktadir was temporarily replaced by 
his brother. Ibn Mukla continued as vizier, but was 
obliged to act on the advice of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, who was 
moreover put specially in charge of the jurisdiction 
of the masdlim court, and his inability to free himself 
from the tutelage of the commander-in-chief Mu?nis 
led to his fall. 

Ibn Mukla was re-appointed to the vizierate by 
al-Kahir and was in charge of the government again 
for about six months (320-1/932-3). But the situation 
was very unsettled, and he encountered the oppo- 
sition of the caliph; his intrigues, aimed at deposing 
al-Kahir, failed, and he was obliged to flee. Some 
months later however, he succeeded in getting the 
caliph imprisoned and deposed; this was his third 
vizierate, which lasted from 322/934 to 324/936 
during the reign of the new caliph al-Radi. In spite 
of his cunning, the vizier did not succeed in imposing 
his authority on the Hamdanid amirs of al-Mawsil, 
or on the governor of Wasit, Ibn Ra’ik, and was 
unable to arrest the economic and financial crisis. 
His disgrace really marked the end of the independent 
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rule of the caliphs: some months afterwards there 
was appointed the first amir al-umara [q.v.]. Ibn 
Mukla’s efforts had produced no result, unless it 
was in the field of religion, where he gave effective 
support to the Sunni reaction which took place after 
the end of the caliphate of al-Muktadir. 

When Ibn Ra’ik was appointed as amir al-umara?, 
Ibn Mukla’s possessions had been confiscated, 
together with those of his son, who had worked 
efficiently as his assistant during his second vizierate. 
As a protest, he intrigued against the new amir 
al-umard? to such an extent that the caliph had him 
imprisoned and Ibn R&’ik had his right hand cut 
off. Some time later, when the amiy Badjkam was 
approaching Baghdad, Ibn Mukla’s tongue was cut 
out, and he died, neglected, in prison on 10 Shawwal 
328/20 July 940. 

In addition to his political activities, Ibn Mukla 
was a famous calligrapher. There is attributed to 
him, or to his brother, the invention of a special kind 
of writing, the ‘proportioned script’’ (al-khatt 
al-mansib), which was later improved by Ibn 
al-Bawwab [9.v.]. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index; H. 
Bowen, The life and times of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, the Good 
Vizier, index; Ibn Khallikan, Balak ed., i, 492; 
tr. de Slane, iii, 266-71; D. S. Rice, The unique 
Ibn al-Bawwab manuscript, Dublin 1955, 5. 

(D. SourDEL) 

IBN MULDJAM, ‘App aL-RAHMAN AL-MuRADi, 
murderer of the caliph ‘Ali in 40/661. Three 
Kharidjis, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muldjam, considered 
as belonging to Kinda, al-Burak b. ‘Abd Allah and 
‘Amr b. Bakr al-Tamimi, having met at Mecca, had 
long discussions, after the end of the Pilgrimage 
ceremonies, on the deplorable situation into which 
the Muslims had fallen because of ‘Ali, Mu‘awiya and 
‘Amr b. al-‘As, whom they regarded as being in 
ertor; spurred by an ardent desire to avenge their 
companions massacred at al-Nahraw4n [9.v.], they 
swore an oath to kill these three persons. Each of 
them having chosen his future victim and agreed 
on the same day (17 Ramadan) on which to act, they 
went to Kifa, Damascus and Egypt respectively. At 
Kifa, Ibn Muldjam mixed with his fellow tribesmen 
of Kinda, but took care not to let them know of 
his plan for fear that his secret might become known. 
One day he met some members of the tribe of Taym 
al-Ribab (who were mourning the ten of their 
members who had been killed at al-Nahrawan) and 
in particular a woman, Katami bint al-Shidjna. 
Impressed by her great beauty, he asked for her hand 
in marriage; she accepted, but on condition that his 
wedding gift should consist of three thousand 
dirhams, a slave, a woman servant and the murder 
of ‘Ali; she had lost her father and brother at al- 
Nahraw4n and wished for vengeance; she therefore 
not only persisted in her request, but herself helped 
in the accomplishment of the murder by arranging 
for one of her tribe, Wardan, to help Ibn Muldjam; 
on his side the latter persuaded a man of the Bani 
Ashdja‘, named Shabib b. Badjara, to take part in 
his enterprise. The night before the attempt, Katami 
received a visit from the conspirators in a tent inside 
the Great Mosque, where she had retreated to 
perform her devotions, and bound their chests with 
a silken band (a strange detail for which no expla- 
nation has been found). Armed with swords dipped 
in poison, the three men stationed themselves before 
dawn opposite the door from which ‘Ali would come 
out in order to perform the morning prayer in the 
Great Mosque. As soon as the caliph appeared, 


Shabib attacked him, but, his sword having hit the 
jamb or the architrave of the door and missed its 
target, he fled and was lost among the crowd. Wardan 
also slipped away, but, returning to his house, he was 
killed there by a cousin who had become suspicious 
on seeing him untie his silken band. Thus it was 
Ibn Muldjam only who, with the words “Judgement 
belongs to God, O ‘Ali, and not to thee and thy 
companions”’, succeeded in wounding ‘Ali on the 
crown of his head, after which he attempted to flee, 
but was soon thrown to the ground by a Hamdani, 
Aba Adma?’. Led into the presence of ‘Ali, who had 
meanwhile returned to his house, he declared that 
he had been sharpening his sword for forty days and 
had asked God to kill the most evil of men. ‘Ali 
replied that he saw Ibn Muldjam himself being killed 
with this sword and that he judged him to be the 
most evil of men. 

The details given so far are a summary of the 
traditions related by al-Jabari; in the other sources 
are found other details and variants from which 
interesting observations may be made. 

The conspiracy and the names of the 
conspirators. According to the Isti‘ab (481) only, 
the plan to kill ‘Ali was conceived by a Kh§aridji 
survivor of al-Nahrawan. Some verses by the poet 
al-Nadjashi (al-Baladhuri, 585v.) praise Mu‘dwiya 
for inciting Ibn Muldjam to commit this crime. 
The murderer of ‘Ali, known under the patronymic 
of Ibn Muldjam, was in fact called ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Amr b. Muldjam (al-Tabari, 3468; al-Baladhuri, 
576v; Ibn Kathir, 325); several nisbas are attributed 
to him: al-Himyari, al-Muradi, and al-Kindi since 
he was a connexion (halif) of the Bani Dijabala of 
Kinda (Ibn Sa‘d, 23; al-Baladhuri, 577v; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd, 36) or perhaps of the Bandi Hanifa 
of Kinda (Ibn Kathir, 325), and even al-Misri (Ibn 
Kathir only, ibid.); al-Mas‘iidi (426) adds al-Tudjibi 
(the Tudjib being a clan of Murad), a nisba which 
the Isti“ab (481, followed by Ibn Shahrashib, 93) 
transforms into al-Tadjibi, explaining that Tadjib 
were a branch of Himyar which had been absorbed 
by Mur4d; this source adds a further nisba: al-Sakini. 
Al-Burak was a nickname: the real name of the 
conspirator who offered to kill Mu‘awiya was al- 
Hadjdjadj b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ubayd Allah, or b. 
Bakr (according to al-Baladhuri, 576v and 577Vv) 
and his nisbas were al-Sarimi (al-Baiadhuri, 577v; 
al-Mubarrad, 544, 549, 552; al-Mas‘iidi, 427), al- 
Tamimi al-Sarimi (Ibn Kathir, 325); al-Dinawari 
(227) alone refers to this conspirator by the name 
of al-Nazzal b. ‘Amir. The third conspirator, the one 
who wished to kill ‘Amr b. al-‘As, according to Ibn 
Sa‘d (23) was the son of Bukayr (instead of Bakr) 
and, according to the Usd (36), he was called ‘Umar 
b. Bukayr; his second ##sba was al-Sa‘di. According 
to other sources he was a Persian, since they refer 
to him as Zadawayh or Zadhawayh (al-Mubartrad, 
553; al-Baladhuri, 576v, to ‘‘Dhadhawayh” adds 
‘Amr), a mawla of the Banu ’I-‘Anbar b. ‘Amr b. 
Tamim (al-Baladhuri, 578 r-v, specifies: mawld of 
the Bani Haritha b. Ka‘b Ibn al-‘Anbar); al-Dina- 
wari differs from all the other sources in calling him 
“Abd Allah Malik al-Saydawi. A tradition of al- 
Mada?ini widespread among the Kh§aridjis (al-Bala- 
dhuri, fol. 584v), but which is certainly false (al- 
Mubartad, 549), states that all three of the conspir- 
ators were sons of Muldjam and were called ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, Kays and Yazid, that their father 
Muldjam had forbidden them to commit the crime, 
but that their mother had encouraged them to do it. 
The conclusion to be drawn from all these variants 
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is that in general the differences are very slight and 
may often be explainéd as variant readings in 
Arabic; there may therefore be recognized the 
existence of a fairly precise historical tradition with 
regard to these fanatics. 

‘Ali’s foreknowledge of his fate. ‘Ali had 
known for a long time that he would be killed, since 
the Prophet had told him this, or he had himself 
had a premonition of it (Ibn Sa‘d, 22; al-Baladhuri, 
582r). Several authors, on the basis of numerous 
traditions, state that Muhammad (or ‘Ali) had 
revealed that the latter’s beard would be stained 
with blood flowing from his head (Ibn Sa‘d, 21, 22, 
23; al-Baladhuri, 582 r and v; al-Mubarrad, 544, 
579f.; al-Mas‘idi, 440; al-Isfahani, Makétil, 31; 
Ibn Shahrashib, 93, etc.). Another tradition with 
several variants explains that, according to Muham- 
mad, the most evil man among the ancients was 
he who had killed the camel of the prophet Salih 
(cf. Kur’én, XCI, 11-12 and XXVI, 155-7) and 
among his contemporaries, he who would kill ‘Ali; 
in general it is the latter who speaks of the ‘‘most 
evil of men” (Ibn Sa‘d, 22, 23 etc.). The characteristic 
themes of these two types of traditions (the blood- 
stained beard and the most evil of men) are some- 
times fused into one single account (e.g., Ibn Sa‘d, 
21; al-Mufid, 13; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, 42). The night 
preceding the attempt, ‘Ali declared that his destiny 
was about to be fulfilled, and when he left his house 
in the morning, geese followed him, cackling; he 
then said that they were the weepers for his funeral 
(al-Mas“adi, 431; al-Ya‘kiabi, 252; al-Mufid, 15). It is 
chiefly the Shi‘i authors who stress the fact that 
‘Ali knew of his approaching fate but did not wish 
to send another Muslim to lead the prayer at the 
mosque as he was advised to do, and that he finally 
went to meet his destiny reciting verses on how 
death is not to be feared (al-Mufid, 15; Ibn Shah- 
rashib, 93). 

He was able to predict even more: he guessed Ibn 
Muldjam’s attitude to him and knew in advance 
that he would be his murderer (al-Ya‘kibi, 251; 
al-Mufid, 13) or ‘‘the most evil of men”; twice or 
thrice he repulsed Ibn Muldjam, who wished to pay 
him homage on the occasion of his accession to the 
caliphate (Ibn Sa‘d, 22; al-Baladhuri, 582r; Makatil, 
31; al-Mufid, 13); he and his son Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
shuddered one day when Ibn Muldjam entered the 
hammam where they happened to be (Ibn Sa‘d, 23; 
al-Baladhuri, 582v; Usd, 35); he complained in a 
poem that the Murddi planned to kill him, whereas 
he wished to give him gifts (Ibn Sa‘d, 22; al-Bala- 
dhuri, 583v; Makati, 31) and indeed did so (Isti‘ab, 
481). Thus relations between ‘Ali and Ibn Muldjam 
were strained; nevertheless the caliph took no 
measures against his enemy (Ibn Sa‘d, 22: ‘‘Would 
you kill one who has not yet killed me?”’), not even 
when he was warned of the plot by a member of the 
MurAd (Ibn Sa‘d, 22) or by someone who had heard 
a reference to it from Ibn Muldjam himself (al- 
Baladhuri, 579v; al-Tabari, 3459-60; al-Mubarrad, 
549, 552; cf. al-Dinawari, 228); he merely replied 
that every man was guarded by two angels until 
the moment of his death, which was decided by 
destiny (al-Baladhuri, 582r.). 

Katami. Given the number of sources which 
mention her, there seems no doubt of the existence 
of this woman and her belonging to the Taym al- 
Ribab; the variants concern mainly the name of her 
father and some secondary details. Instead of 
al-Shidjna (or Shidjna, as in Ibn Sa‘d, 23, and in a 
tradition collected by al-Baladhuri, 578r), we find 











‘Alkama in al-Baladhuri (576 v) and al-Mubarrad 
(549; to be read perhaps ‘Ullafa, since Ibn Durayd, 
al-Ishtikak, ed. Wiistenfeld, 114 f., states that she 
is the sister of Hilal and al-Mustawrid, the future 
Kharidji rebels); or al-Akhdar (but according to 
al-Baladhuri, 578r, al-Akhdar was her brother who 
was killed at al-Nahraw4n) b. Shidjna in the Makdétil 
(32), in al-Mufid (16), Ibn Shahrashib (94); or 
Sabkha (sic) b. ‘Ali b. ‘Amir b. ‘Awf b. Tha‘laba b. 
Sa‘d b. Dhahl b. Taym al-Ribab (Usd, 36; Ibn Sa‘d, 
23: ‘Adi instead of ‘Ali). Only al-Mas‘idi (427) 
states that Katami was a cousin of Ibn Muldjam and 
does not mention her belonging to Taym al-Ribab. 
The Isti‘a@b (482) states that her tribe was that of 
the Bani ‘Idjl b. Lakhim. Her brother had been 
killed at al-Nahraw4n (al-Baladhuri, 576v; Imama, 
254), and this brother was called al-Asbagh (Ibn 
Shahrashib, 94). Ibn Muldjam married her and, as 
he was neglecting his plan, it was she who encouraged 
him to carry it out (al-Baladhuri, 576v; Imama, 254; 
al-Mubarrad, 549; Ibn Kathir, 326, 328). In Ibn Kathir 
(328) there is a variant not found elsewhere: Katami 
went with Ibn Muldjam to the mosque and put up 
a tent for him there. The Shi‘is, who have to find 
an explanation for the crime committed against ‘Ali, 
relate that Katami prepared special food (drugged ?) 
for the conspirators and that Ward4n received a sum 
of money from an agent of ‘Amr b. al-‘As (Ibn 
Shahrashib, 95). 

Al-Ash‘ath b. Kays(g.v.] and the conspiracy. 
Several sources imply that this man was aware of 
the plot; Ibn Muldjam is said to have spent the 
preceding night in consultation with him in a corner 
of the Great Mosque; when dawn approached, he 
spoke to Ibn Muldjam a phrase which Hudijr b. 
‘Adi [g.v.] interpreted as an allusion to a plot; he 
then intended to warn the caliph, but he arrived too 
late. The majority of the sources give the ambiguous 
phrase ‘“‘The dawn has risen for thee’? but the Shi‘i 
authors or those of Shi‘i sympathies give it as a clear 
encouragement to Ibn Muldjam: ‘Deliverance, 
deliverance! The dawn has risen for thee” (Makatil, 
33; al-Mufid, 17; Ibn Abi ’Il-Hadid, 43). Variants 
are that the conversation between Ibn Muldjam 
and al-Ash‘ath took place in the niosque of the latter 
(Ibn Sa‘d, 24; Usd, 37), or in his house, and Hudir 
accused al-Ash‘ath: “It is thou who hast killed him” 
after the murder (al-Baladhuri, 579r; al-Mubarrad, 
581); Ibn Muldjam stayed for a month with al- 
Ash‘ath sharpening his sword (al-Ya‘kiabi, 251). 
Al-Mas‘tdi (431) differs from the other authors; 
according to him, Ibn al-Ash‘ath was informed of 
the plot, but he put the blame for it on 1bn Muldjam. 
According to another version (al-Mubarrad, 550), 
he warned ‘Ali, who replied that Ibn Muldjam had 
not killed him yet. There is thus a whole range of 
information which varies from outright accusation 
to a suspicion of complicity and even to an act of 


loyalty. 
Details on the murder. Names of Ilbn 
Muldjam’s accomplices and their fates. 


Instead of 17 Ramadan, various dates are given as 
that fixed for the murder of ‘Ali: Ima@ma (254 f.) 
gives 20 Ramadan, al-Mubarrad (549) 21 Ramadan, 
al-Mas‘idi (427) 17 or 21, the Makatil (33) 19 or 17 
(cf. also al-Baladhuri, 578 v), but according to 
al-Mufid (16) the latter date is to be preferred. Ibn 
Abi 'l-Hadid (43) adds that, since the conspirators 
believed that their deed was an offering to God and 
that God prefers an offering made at a time which 
is blessed, the 19 was chosen (the night of the rgth 
being that of al-kadar [see RAMADAN]). Furthermore, 
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the day of ‘Ali’s death is not precisely known either, 
varying between 11 and zx Ramadan (see Caetani, 
§§ 97-8). He died two or three days after the attack 
(al-Mubarrad, 551, etc.). Shabib was the son of 
Nadjda (instead of Badjara) and his nisbas were 
al-Ashdja‘i al-Hariri (al-Mas‘idi, 428; Ibn Kathir, 
326). One tradition states that it was Ibn Badjara 
who wounded ‘Ali, but this is false (al-Baladhuri, 
584r); in fact his sword missed its mark, after which 
he fled. It was only later that the governor al- 
Mughira [q.v.] arrested him and killed him, because 
he had become a seditious element operating in the 
district of Kifa; he terrorized people, questioning 
them about their religious opinions in the manner 
of the Azrakis (al-Baladhuri, 579 r). Wardan was 
the son of Mudjalid (Makatil, 32; al-Mufid, 16; Ibn 
Abi ’l-Hadid, 43); according to al-Mas‘idi (427), he 
was called Mudjashi‘ b. Wardan. Al-Dinawari 
mentions neither Shabib nor Wardan. Al-Baladburi 
relates a tradition in which Wardan is not mentioned 
(578 v) and another in which he is mentioned, 
together with the episode of the cousin who killed 
him (579 r). According to some sources (al-Mas‘idi, 
433; Makatil, 35 and the Shi‘i authors who in general 
follow it: al-Mufid, 17, etc.), it was Shabib and not 
Wardan who, returning home, was killed by a cousin 
or a brother, whereas Wardan escaped. There are 
divergent versions on the question of who seized 
Ibn Muldjam after the attempt: according to al- 
Mubarrad (549, 550 and cf. al-Baladhuri, 5791, 
al-Mas‘idi, 431, Makétil, 35, etc.), it was al-Mughira 
b. Nawfal b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (and not 
the Hadramawti Abii Adm4&’) and, according to 
al-Ya‘kibi (252), Kutham b. al-‘Abbas; Ibn Muldjam 
is said then to have shouted: ‘‘O ‘Ali, deliver me 
from thy dog!”’. 

The punishment of Ibn Muldjam. The 
sources describe ‘Ali as always scrupulous in the 
application of the holy law, and, in the case of Ibn 
Muldjam, they are more or less unanimous in insist- 
ing on the fact that he ordered the strict observance 
of the lex talionis; nevertheless, some of them are at 
pains to stress his magnanimity. The different 
versions are: (1) ‘Ali cominanded his followers to 
wait and see the effect of the wound before punishing 
Ibn Muldjam; if he survived he himself would decide 
his fate (al-Tabari, 3464; Makatil, 35 f.; al-Mufid, 
18; Ibn Kathir, 327; al-Mufid gives also another 
decision of ‘Ali: Ibn Muldjam was to be treated as 
the murderer of a prophet: he was to be killed and 
then his body burned); (2) ‘Ali advised al-Hasan 
not to expose any criminal to public ridicule and 
counselled the Banu ’1-Muttalib not to shed Muslim 
blood because of his murder; the murderer was to be 
killed in the same manner as he had killed ‘Ali 
(al-Tabari, 3464); (3) according to al-Mubarrad 
(551), ‘Ali stated that the best thing would be to 
pardon him; (4) ‘Ali commanded that Ibn Muldjam 
be given good meals and a good bed (Ibn Sa‘d, 24); 
if he, ‘Ali, died of his wound, Ibn Muldjam was to 
join him immediately in the next world, since he 
wished to be his accuser before God (Ibn Sa‘d, 23; 
al-Baladhuri, 580r, 582v-583r). Ibn Taghribirdi 
(i, 119) and others (e.g., Usd, 35) add that ‘Ali 
recommended that the punishment should not be 
excessive. Umm Kulthiim, the daughter of ‘Ali, 
plays a certain role after the nurder: she quarrelled 
with Ibn Muldjam; for example, she reproached him 
for having killed the Commander of the Faithful 
and Ibn Muldjam replied: ‘No, thy father!’’ (al- 
Balddhuri, 580r, 583v; al-Mubarrad, 551; Makdiil, 
36; al-Mufid 18; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, 44, etc.). After 


the discussion with ‘Ali, Ibn Muldjam was taken 
to prison; the people followed him, biting him like 
wild beasts and heaping reproaches on him; he did 
not reply (Makatil, 36 f.; al-Mufid, 18; Ibn Abi 
*l-Hadid on the other hand reports the verses which 
he recited, on leaving ‘Ali, boasting of his action). 
The accounts of Ibn Muldjam’s death, which according 
to al-Mubarrad (551) were fairly numerous, may in 
fact be reduced to two: Ibn Muldjam proposed to 
al-Hasan that when he became caliph he should set 
him free to go to Syria and there kill Mu‘awiya, if 
his accomplice had not already done so, then to 
return and give himself up to the caliph. Al-Hasan 
refused and killed Ibn Muldjam; the corpse was 
burned (in al-Tabari, 3464, a brief account; in the 
Makatil, 41, with more details; see also al-Mufid, 
18; Ibn Kathir, 330; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, 46; Ya‘kibi, 
254, states that al-Hasan killed Ibn Muldjam with 
his own hand; cf. also al-Baladhuri, 584r). The second 
version is that al-Husayn, Ibn al-Hanafiyya {9.v.] 
and ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far [g.v.] asked al-Hasan for 
permission to take their revenge and, having obtained 
it, it was this ‘Abd Allad, the nephew of ‘Ali, who 
subjected Ibn Muldjam to a series of mutilations and 
tortures. The unfortunate Ibn Muldjam bore these 
sufferings with great courage and only complained 
when they prepared to cut out his tongue because, 
though remaining still alive, he would no longer be 
able to mention God (Ibn Sa‘d, 26; al-Dinawari, 229; 
al-Mubarrad, 551 f.; al-Mas‘idi, 434f.; Usd, 37 f.; 
Ibn Kathir, 330, doubts the authenticity of the 
information on the torture, evidently because it 
contradicts the recommendations given by ‘Ali). 
None of the sources casts doubt on Ibn Muldjam’s 
religious fervour; on the contrary, those which 
describe his physical aspect do not omit to add that 
his forehead showed the marks of frequent prostra- 
tions for prayer (e.g. al-Baladhuri, 583v; Ibn Kathir, 
326, etc.). 

Verses inserted in the narrative, These 
verses are sometimes anonymous, sometimes attrib- 
uted to Ibn Muldjam, and sometimes to well-known 
poets. They appear in the sources with variants and 
additions and even different attributions, There 
sbould be noted those of the Kharidji Ibn Abi Mayyas 
which praise the murder of ‘Ali and Katami’s 
request for the wedding gift, and those of the poet 
“Imran b. Hittan, also a Kharidji. The latter have 
been altered by other poets in order to change praise 
for the crime into blame and curses (al-Mubarrad, 
531 f.). A long poem by Bakr b. Hassad al-Bahiri 
(Ibn al-Athir, 332 f.; Bakr b. Hammad al-Kahiri, 
according to the Isti“ab, 484) condemns Ibn Muldjam’s 
deed. 

The attempts on the lives of Mu‘Sawiya 
and ‘Amr b. al-‘As. The other conspirators kept 
their word, but one of them succeeded only in 
wounding Mu‘awiya, and the other killed in error, 
instead of the governor of Egypt, one of his officials. 
Without entering into details, we mention here the 
opinion of Caetani (Annali, 40 A.H., § 96; cf. 
Lammens, Etudes sur le régne du calife Omaiyade 
Mo‘awiya [er, Beirut 1906-8, 140-2) on the triple 
attempt by the Kharidjis: he considers that this is a 
legend created by tradition to prevent people thinking 
that, in the opinion of contemporary observers, ‘Ali 
was the worst of the Muslim leaders, and to suggest 
that Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag also deserved to 
be killed; thus there were grouped together several 
independent incidents which occurred at different 
dates. It may be objected to this idea, while retaining 
Caetani’s line of argument, that the authors of the 
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crime were merely some fanatical Kharidjis and that 
the traditionists were eventually interested in 
presenting the Kharidjis as persons to be despised 
for their “opinion’’ concerning one as worthy of 
admiration as ‘Ali, and thus not to diminish their 
culpability in making Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr their vic- 
tims as well, It may moreover be observed that a con- 
spiracy like that of the three Kharidjis should not be 
considered absurd, and, although they did not carry 
out their attempts on the same day, it is possible 
that when they met at Mecca they fixed the date 
for them, at least approximately, realizing that if 
they did not rid the Muslims of all three persons 
simultaneously, they would open the way for the 
ambitions of the one, or ones, who survived and 
who would be masters of the situation—as did in 
fact happen with Mu‘awiya after the death of ‘Ali. 
Bibliography: Tabari, i, 3456-61, 3464 f., 
3466 f.; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, iiif1, 21-4, 26f.; 
Baladhuri, Ansab, MS Paris, fol. 576r-v, 577v-580r, 
582r-584r (attacks on Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘As: 
5772, 577V-578r); [Ps.-]lbn Kutayba, al-Imama 
wa 'l-siyasa, ed. Muh. Mahmid al-Rafi‘l, Cairo 
1322/1904, i, 253-7 (this source adds nothing of 
importance); Dinawari, al-Akhbdar al-tiwal, ed. 
Guirgass, 227-30 (not very precise informa- 
tion); Ya‘kibi, Ta?vikhk, ed. Houtsma, ii, 251-2, 
254; Mubarrad, Kamil, 531 f£., 549-52, 581 (attacks 
on Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr: 552 f.); Mas‘idi, Muradj, 
iv, 426-31, 434f., 438 (attacks on Mu‘awiya and 
“Amr: 436-8); Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isfahani, Makatil 
al-Talibiyyin, ed. Sakr, Cairo 1368/1949, 29-38, 41; 
al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Irshad, Nadjaf 1382/1962, 
12-8; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Ist#‘ab, Haydarabad 
1318-9, 481-4, no. 2015; Ibn Badrin, Sharh 
Kasidat Ibn ‘Abdin, ed. Dozy, Leiden 1846, 161 f.; 
Ibn al-Athir, iii, 326-8, 329, 331 (attacks on 
Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr: 330f.); idem, Usd al-ghaba, 
Cairo 1280-6, iv, 34-8 (this source is based on 
Ibn Sa‘d); Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al- 
balagha, Cairo 1329, ii, 42-4, 45-6 (this author 
follows mainly the Maka#il); Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 
vii, 325-30; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjum, i, 119-20 
(follows Ibn Sa‘d); Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, vii, 


334-9; al-Muttaki al-Hindi, Kang al-‘ummal, 
Haydarabad 1312-4, vi, 153, 157, 398, 410-3 
(hadiths on ‘Ali’s foreknowledge); Diyarbakri, 


Ta@rikh al-khamis, Cairo 1302, ii, 312-5; Mubsin 
al-Amin, A‘ydn al-shi‘a, iii/3 (Damascus*, 1366/ 
1947), 56-65 (this author has taken his notices 
from Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, the Makatil, Mufid 
and the Ist#“éb and notes the divergences, but 
without quotations); L. Caetani, Amnali dell’ 
Islam, Milan 1905-26, 40 A.H., §§ 32-98 (§§ 34, 35, 
45, 63, and 94 contain quotations from secondary 
sources); G. Levi Della Vida, Il califfato di Ali 
secondo il Kitab al-Adraf di al-Baladhuri, in RSO, 
vi/2 (1913), 503-7; F. Buhl, ‘Alt som Praetendent 
og Kalif, Copenhagen 1921, 92-6. 
(L. VEcciA VaGLIERI) 
IBN MUNADHIR, Munamman, satirical poet, 
a native of ‘Adan, who went to Basra for his 
education, settled there and posed as a mawla 
of the Bani Subayr b. Yarbi‘ (Tamim). He spent 
a devout and studious youth, following the courses 
of the best teachers of Basra, from whom he learnt 
grammar, Kur’dnic “readings”, lexicography, ha- 
dith, etc., but on the death of his friend ‘Abd al- 
Madjid b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thakafi (for whom he 
wrote a much-admired funeral oration), his attitude 
changed completely; applying their point of doctrine 


were obliged to forbid him entry to the mosque, into 
which he threw scorpions and put ink in the water 
reserved for ablutions. His invectives against the 
philologists, the fundamental spitefulness which 
led him to attack the honour of his fellow-citizens, 
and his impious conduct caused him to be accused 
of zandaka and expelled from Basra; he took refuge 
in Mecca, where he died in poverty, probably in 
198/813. 

The praises which he addressed to al-Mahdi and 
to Hardin al-Rashid earned him some rewards, but 
his panegyrics of the Barmakids brought him severe 
reproaches after they fell into disgrace. According 
to Abu ‘l-‘Atahiya [q.v.], his poetry was of little 
value, while Aban al-Lahiki (g.v.] admitted that he 
had a certain talent for funeral orations, but his 
success was chiefly in satire, thanks to his lively 
and malicious wit. He attempted to imitate ‘Adi b. 
Zayd [g.v.] and, on his own admission, wrote very 
slowly. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan, Hayawdan, 
Bukhala’, indexes; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 553-5; 
idem, ‘Uytn al-akhbar, i, 63, 246, iii, 138; Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakdt, 49-53; Mubarrad, Kdmil, 
747 ff.; Aghani, xvii, 9-30 (Beirut ed., xviii, 
103-42); Suli, Awrak, ed. Sawi, 32-3; Khatib 
Baghdadi, vii, 433; Marzubani, Muwashshah, 
295-6; ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, index; ‘Askalani, 
Lisdn al-Mizan, v, 390-3, vi, 488; Yakut, Udaba’, 
xix, 55-60; Suyiti, Muzhir, i, 249-50; idem, 
Bughya, 107; Ibn al-Djazari, Kurra?, ii; 1. Gold- 
ziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 134; G. Vajda, Zindigs, 215; 
Ch. Pellat, Milieu,169 andindex. (CH, PELLAT) 
IBN aL-MUNDHIR, Ast Bakr B. Bapr, with 

the by-name AL-BayTAR atL-NAstri, was grand 
master and chief veterinary surgeon of the 
stables of the Mamlik sultan of Egypt al-Nasir, 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Kalawin (who ruled in 
693/1294, from 698/1299 to 708/1309-10 and from 
709/1310 to 741/1341). It was at this ruler’s request 
that Ibn al-Mundhir wrote, in about 740/1339-40, his 
treatise on hippology entitled Kashif hamm al-wayl 
fi ma‘rifat amrad al-khayl, a compilation from earlier 
sources and in particular from the Kamil al-sina‘- 
atayn (al-baytara wa ’'l-zartafa) of a certain Ibn Akhi 
Hizam or Ibn Abi Khazzam of the 3rd/gth or 4th/ 
roth century; the copyists very soon gave the second 
title to the work of the Mamluk veterinary surgeon. 
It is found also called, more simply, Kitab al-Nasiri 
(MSS Paris, Bibl. Nat. 2813-14 and Vienna, Fligel 
1481). A. Perron published a translation of this 
treatise, in three volumes, with a detailed introduc- 
tion, under the title Le Ndcéri: la perfection des deux 
arts ou traité complet a’hippologie et dhippiatrie 
arabes, trad. de Varabe d’Abou Bekr Ibn Bedr. The 
first volume, which appeared in 1852, contains as 
an introduction much information on the Arab 
horse and the breeding of horses [see FaRas and 
FurUsiyya], stressing the special efforts made by 
the sultan al-Nasir to develop stud farms in Egypt; 
it contains in addition a large collection of verses 
selected from the abundant classical poetry on the 
horse. The introduction to this first volume received 
from J. von Hammer-Purgstall (in Das Pferd bet 
den Avabern, Denkschr. d. K. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien, 
vi, 1855-6) a rather condescending criticism, which 
he would surely have modified if he had lived long 
enough to see the rest of the publication. The second 
volume (1859) contains the translation of the section 
on hippology and the third (1860) that on hippiatry. 
Although it is a good source richly documented, 


concerning the taghyir al-munkar, the Mu‘tazilis | A. Perron’s Le Né&céri is no longer a basic work for 
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the knowledge of early Arab hippology, mm view of the 
mumber of works devoted to this subject which have 
been published during the last century; one need 
mention only, for example, the K. Hilyat al-fursan... 
by the Andalusian Ibn Hudhayl {q.v.], a contem- 
porary of Ibn al-Munghir. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 

given above, BrocKelmann, II, 136 and S II, 169. 

(J. Rusxa-[F. Vir£]) 

IBN at-MUNKIDH [see USAMA; MUNKIDH, BANU]. 

IBN MUNIR {see aL-TARABULUSI AL-RAFFA?}. 

IBN a.-MURABIS, Aso MuHamMMaD ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. IBRAHIM B. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-AzpI, Anda- 
lusian writer and poet of the 8th/14th century, 
born at Velez-Malaga (Ballish). According to Ibn 
al-Khatib, he was a provincial man of letters of 
medipcre talent, feared as a satirist, and distinguished 
as bémg the main representative of the farika 
adabiyya (=farika sasaniyya[see SASAN]). Throughout 
his life he tried to support himself by his pen and his 
talents, endeavouring to gain the favour of those in 
power. He travelled to North Africa, but had no 
more success there than in his own country, to which 
he was obliged to return. Some of his poems are 
known, and lack any special merits except for a 
graceful elegy in which he mourns the death of a 
cockerel. His most noteworthy work is a makama 
dedicated to the prince Abi Sa‘id Faradj, in which 
he describes the adventures and misadventures he 
endured in order to obtain a sheep with which to 
celebrate the ‘id al-adha; this slight text has a 
certain interest, since it is one of the rare examples 
of this genre in al-Andalus; in it he depicts in a 
masterly fashion the picaro which he himself was, and 
produces the curious mixture of a popular theme 
developed in a complicated and difficult style, 
entirely according to the taste of the period. Ibn 
Murabi‘ died in his native town in 750/1350, during 
the Black Death which was then ravaging Europe. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Khatib, Ikaja, MS 

Escorial no. 1673, 226-30; Makkari, Nafh al-tib, 

Cairo ed. 1949, vi, 315, viii, 209-13, 363-4; A. M. 

al-‘Abbadi, Makamat al-id l-’bn Muhammad 

‘Abd Allah al-Azdi, in Revista del Instituto de 

Estudios Isldmicos en Madrid, ii (1954), 159-733 

F, de la Granja, La ‘‘Magadma de la Fiesta’’ de Ibn 

al-Murabi® al-Azdi, in Etudes d@orientalisme 

dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, 

ii, 591-603. (F. DE La GRANJA) 

IBN aL-MURTADA (see MUHAMMAD B. YAHYA 
AL-MURTADA)]. 

IBN aL-MUSLIMA, by-name first given to 
Ahmad b. ‘Umar (d. 415/1024), of the family of the 
Al al-Rakil, and pame by which his descendants 
were known until the 6th/12th century. The most 
important member of the family was his grandson, 
Abu 'l-Kasim ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, known also by the 
honorific title of vais al-rwasa’, vizier to the caliphate 
from 437 to 450/1045-58, concerning whom there 
have arisen a number of important questions which 
have not yet been satisfactorily answered. The 
conquest of Baghdad by the Biyids in 334/945 had 
led to the suppression of the office of vizier to the 
caliphate, and it was only the decadence of the 
dynasty and the rivalry among its later members 
which enabled the caliph al-Kasim to re-appoint 
one officially, and thus to recover a certain measure 
of real authority. But little is known either of the 
conditions under which this office was restored, or 
through what qualifications or services the caliph was 
led to choose Abu ’l-Kasim, a lawyer sprung from 
a family of merchants, as the first holder of the new 


vizierate. An unbigoted Hanbali, who probably 
changed to Shafi‘ism while remaining Halladji and 
anti-Ash‘ari, Ibn al-Muslima certainly played an 
important réle in the movement which arose at that 
time among the Sunnis in Baghdad towards a 
rebirth of Tradition in opposition to the mutakalli- 
min of Shi‘i tendency and towards a political and 
at first doctrinal stand against Isma‘ilism made 
by the caliphate and supported by the Biayid 
“protectors”. It would have been interesting to 
know what was the relationship between Ibn al- 
Muslima and the great jurist al-Mawardi, to whom 
we owe one of the clearest expressions of the view- 
point of the caliphs at this period. But primarily, 
and certainly in part because of this politico-religious 
position, Ibn al-Muslima was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as the man who introduced to Baghdad 
the Saldjikid sultan and his Turks. There is no 
doubt that he was the active agent and perhaps the 
initiator of this policy, even though later his inter- 
pretation of it or the inferences he drew from it 
did not exactly coincide with those of the new and 
powerful “protector”; but it is not clear what were 
the precise reasons which led him to do this or 
whether and, if so, to what extent he exceeded the 
instructions, if any, given by the caliph al-Ka’im. 
It is certain that the years immediately prior to the 
entry of Toghril-Beg into Baghdad (447/1044) saw 
a conflict between Ibn al-Muslima and the leader 
of the Turkish Birid mercenaries, al-Basasiri {q.v.], 
who was continually in a state of semi-revolt; the 
latter finally recognized the Fatimids against the 
Saldjakids, but it is not clear whether, or how far, 
he had originally been inclined in this direction. 
It is certain, however, that, from the time of his 
arrival on the political scene, Toghril-Beg had been 
careful to emphasize his loyalty to the caliphate 
and its doctrine and thus to deserve the titles which 
Ibn al-Muslima had sent him long before and which 
set the seal on this loyalty. 

When the Turks had established their power in 
Baghdad, Ibn al-Muslima seized the family and the 
possessions of al-Basdsiri (who had fled) with a 
severity accentuated by the financial demands of 
the new rulers. When, therefore, Toghril was obliged 
by his brother’s revolt to return hastily to Iran, and 
al-Basdsiri, supported by the Arabs of Mesopotamia 
and by Fatimid money, had returned to Baghdad, 
al-Basasiri avenged himself on Ibn al-Muslima with a 
cruelty which was very different from the personal 
immunity which the ‘Abbasid caliph had enjoyed at 
the hands of an Arab prince. The vizier died under 
torture (450/1058) before he could be saved by the 
restoration of the Saldjakid sultan. 

His son Abu ’1-Fath al-Muzaffar was for some 
time vizier to the caliph, in 476/1083. His great- 
great-grandson, ‘Adud al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Hibat Allah b. al-Muzaffar, also held this 
post for quite a long time under al-Mustadi’, from 
566 to 573/1171-8. It is true that the caliph was 
obliged by the Turk Kaymaz to dismiss him, the 
Turks taking advantage of this to sack the vizier’s 
house; it was not until Kaymaz was forced to leave 
Baghdad (570/1174) that ‘Adud al-Din regained his 
post. A few years later, just as he was preparing to 
make the Pilgrimage to Mecca, he was murdered by 
a Batini (573/1178). Like other members of his family 
(to which ‘Im4d al-Din devotes a special chapter in 
his Kharida) he had been a man of great learning, 
and the poet Sibt b. al-Ta‘awidhi wrote various 
poems in praise of him. 

Bibliography: For Ibn al-Muslima (ra’is al- 
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ru°asa’), the chief sources are the Muntazam of 
Ibn al-Djawzi, viii, the Kamil of Ibn al-Athir, 
viii-ix, and especially the Mir>dt al-zaman of Sibt 
Ibn al-Djawzi (unpublished); see also, for the 
Fatimid point of view, the Siva of the missionary 
al-Mu?ayyad al-Shirazi, ed. Kamil Husayn, Cairo 
1949 (index). For a discussion of his réle, see G. 
Makdisi, Jon ‘Agil et la résurgence de VIslam 
traditionaliste, 1963, who seems, however, to have 
made too categorical an affirmation of Ibn al- 


Muslima’s difference of opinion with the caliph - 


who kept him in power. See also the article aL- 
BASASIRI. For later members of the family see 
the Muntazam, ix and x (index) and the Kamil, 
ix-xi (index). (Cy. CAHEN) 
IBN MUTAYR, at-Husayn B. MUTAYR B. 
MuKamMIL AL-Asapi, Arabic poet of the 2nd/8th 
century. A mawla of the Bani Asad (following the 
manumission or the mukdtaba [q.v.] of his grandfather 
Mukammil), he was a native of al-Tha‘labiyya [9.v.]; 
from there he seems to have travelled around in the 
Arabian peninsula and to have gone in particular 
to Medina, where he appears on one occasion with 
the governor of the town; he may even have had 
the opportunity of reciting poems before al-Walid 
b. Yazid; but his fortune dates from his stay in the 
Yemen, where he entered the entourage of Ma‘n b. 
Zaida (g.v.], governor of this province from 141 to 
151/758-68, whose funeral eulogy he later composed 
(the sources vary on the date of Ma‘n’s death, but 
it was probably about 152/769). This marthtya had 
become so famous that the caliph al-Mahdi had 
taken offence; but the poet was able to address 
himself to the ‘Abbasid ruler so skilfully while he 
was on a pilgrimage as to win his favour and follow 
him to the capital, where he addressed to him a 


number of panegyrics. Very little is known, however, 


of the poet’s life, there being available only a few 
akhbar from which the broad outline of his life may 
be sketched. 

Ibn Mutayr had maintained Bedouin customs, 
and his poetry, being of the Bedouin type, is highly 
thought of by the most exacting critics, who stress 
the quality of its language and the richness of its 
background. The examples of it which have survived 
include, in addition to the panegyrics, some descript- 
ive poems and some with amorous or bacchic themes 
in the manner of the ancient writers. 

Bibliography: Dijahiz, Bayan, index; Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 47-9; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 
37-9; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; Husri, Zahr, 794, 
980, 981; Aghdni, xiv, 110-4 (= Beirut ed., xv, 
331-8): Yakat, Udaba?, x, 166-78; Ibn Khallikan, 
i, 185, ii, 112; Ibn Shakir, Fawdt, i, 284; Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, 231; Baghdadi, Khizana, Balak ed., 
ii, 485; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta?vtkh Dimashk, iv, 362-4; 
‘Askari, Sina‘atayn, index; G. Rothstein, Lakmi- 
den, index; F. Bustani, Dairat al-ma‘Grif, iv, 45. 

(CH. PELLAT) 

IBN aL-MU‘TAZZ, Abu ’L-‘ABBAs ‘ABD ALLAH, 
prince and poet, son of the 13th caliph of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, was born in Samarra on 23 
Sha‘ban 247/1 November 861 (Ta?ritkh Baghdad, x, 
95). The name of his mother is not known with 
certainty, only that she was a djariya of his grand- 
mother Kabiha and, like her, probably of Byzantine 
origin. His grandfather al-Mutawakkil was killed in 
Shawwal 247/December 861 and iu 255/869 his 
father was deposed and put in prison where he was 
left to die. After the death of his father, Kabiha 
seems to have taken care of the education of the 
young prince and to have chosen his teachers: 


Ahmad ibn Sa‘id al-Dimashki who has handed 
down what is probably the first attempt of the 
highly gifted boy to write poetry (al-Marzub4ni, Die 
Gelekrtenbiographien, ed. R. Sellheim, i, 340-1, cf. 
Yakat, Udaba?, i, 133-4), and the famous philologists 
al-Mubarrad and Tha‘lab. When his grandmother 
died in 264, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz settled in Matira near 
Samarra. Like many other young princes of the 
house of the ‘Abbasids who had to give up political 
aspirations, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz devoted himself, in these 
years, to the pleasures described by him in his rich 
poetry of sharab and ghazal. Little is known about 
his relations with his uncles al-Mu‘tamid and al- 
Muwaffak except the conventional elegies by which 
he lamented the death of the latter (Diwan, ed. 
Lewin, iv, 220, 222, 237, 255). In a more personal 
tone he lamented the death of his uncle Muhammad 
b. al-Mutawakkil (iv, 219, 221, 224, 250, 263), and 
of members of the al-Munaddjim family, particularly 
the learned ‘Ali b. Yahya (d. 275/888, Yakit, Udaba?, 
Vv, 459-77, Diwan, iv, 213, 215, 232, 249, 271). After 
the death of al-Mu‘tamid in 279/892, he accepted an 
invitation of the new caliph al-Mu‘tadid to settle in 
Baghdad. This invitation was probably suggested 
to the caliph by the wazir ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman 
b. Wahb, who was a friend of the poet (iv, 244, 256, 
266, 268, 279), as was also his son and successor al- 
Kasim (iv, 246, 265, 267, 275-6, 281). The new and 
magnificent palace al-Thurayya built by al-Mu‘tadid 
(see BAGHDAD, 897-8) and its gardens were described 
by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in a poem (Diwan, Cairo 1891, i, 
115; Beirut 1913, 138-9; Yakit, i, 924). In his 
Tabashir al-surair, a collection of subjects discussed 
at the literary assemblies held at the court, he gives 
expression to his aristocratic attitude and to his 
personal experiences, ofte1 alluded toin his mu‘atabat- 
poems, of an epoch in which the natural order of the 
noble and the vulgar had been disturbed. This epoch 
of disorder and humiliation had come to an end, 
according to the poet, with the glorious reign of al- 
Mu‘tadid. The restoration of the ‘Abbasid empire 
and the defeat of its enemies are the themes of 
numerous fakkr- and madih-poems by the prince. His 
poetic attacks on the Shi‘a and other dissidents were 
remembered long afterwards (see, ¢.g., Yakut, 
Udaba?, v, 341-2). The obvious silence he preserves in 
his historical books about the poet Ibn al-Rimi [q.v.] 
is probably due to his dislike of the Shi‘i sympathies 
of his great contemporary. Besides the score of 
eulogies in which Ibn al-Mu‘tazz praised the 
achievements of his royal cousin, he composed also a 
historical poem containing, in its present form, 417 
radjaz couplets celebrating his life and work (ed. 
C. Lang in ZDMG, xi (1886), 563-611, xii (1887), 
232-79). When the caliph died in 289/902 and was 
succeeded by his son al-Muktafi, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
seems to have left public life to lead again a life of 
retirement. In the political emergencies, however, 
that followed upon the illness and death of al- 
Muktafi in 295/908, he was involved in the intrigues 
of those who desired to secure an influence over the 
new caliph. In Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 295/August 908, a 
brother of al-Muktafi, Dja‘far, was proclaimed 
caliph as al-Muktadir. Already during the illness of 
al-Muktafi, a group of officers, secretaries and judges, 
who were not satisfied with the young Dija‘far, had 
formed a plot to proclaim Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, and had 
won his acceptance provided that there should be 
no bloodshed. The wazir al-‘Abbas b. al-Hasan, who 
had opposed the dethronement of al-Muktadir, was 
murdered and, on 20 Rabi‘ I 296/17 December 908, 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was proclaimed caliph and took the 
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regnal name al-Muntasif bi’llah. But things changed 
rapidly as the guards of the caliph made a resolute 
resistance to attacks on the palace and set out to 
attack Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and those who were with him 
in his house. These supporters abandoned him, and 
“the caliph of one day’’, who had taken refuge in the 
house of a jeweller, was found and strangled. 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s poetry did not fail to impress his 
contemporaries and later generations, who parti- 
cularly admired his fashbihat for their striking and 
persuasive power and visuality (cf., ¢.g., al- Djurdjani, 
Asrar al-balagha, ed. Ritter, 85-6). In his awsaf-verses, 
he displayed an ability to see and enjoy what is beau- 
tiful that developed into an artistry much admired by 
imitators who, like him, tried to describe details of 
things that escape the ordinary eye, but who, lacking 
the master’s naivety and sincerity, seldom reached 
the height of his unpretending genuineness. In spite 
of its ‘‘modernism’’, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s poetry remains 
within the traditional scope of Arab poetry, of which 
he had a profound knowledge. 

The surviving specimens of his prose are in the 
strain of the fluent, simple and natural style that 
is known to have its earliest representatives in the 
famous risdla of ‘Abd al-Hamid [¢.v.] to the Secre- 
taries and in the writings of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [q.v.). 

The verses of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz were collected by his 
friend Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Sili [see 
AL-SULI), who edited them twice: (1) in a diwan 
divided into chapters in which the poems were 
arranged in an alphabetical order (parts iii-iv ed. 
B. Lewin, Istanbul 1943-50. Bibliotheca Islamica 
17c-d); (2) in ap anthology containing specimens of 
poems of ‘Abbasid princes and forming one part of 
his Kitab al-Awrak (ed. J. Heyworth-Dunne, London 
1936). There are traces also of another edition made 
by the philologist and historian Hamza al-Isfahani 
(g.v.]. For a copy of the poems that reached Isfahan 
in the early years of the 4th/1oth century, see Yakit, 
Udaba’, vi, 285. 

The rhetorical figures intentionally sought for and 
occurring with great frequency in the poetry of the 
‘Abbasid period, as represented for instance by Abt 
Tammam, were highly valued and looked upon as 
“the new style”. In his Kitab al-Badi‘ (ed. I. Kratch- 
kovsky, London 1935, GMS, n.s., x), Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
took up the problem of the figures from a historical 
point of view and set out to show that what is called 
badi‘ by “‘the newer ones” did not in fact begtn with 
poets like Bashshar b. Burd but is to be found 
already in the Kur?an, hadith and the language of the 
Bedouins. To support his thesis, he gives examples, 
collected by himself, of five figures, probably 
analysed already by the philologists, in ancient and 
new poetry. To these five chapters, he added twelve 
treating of other ‘“‘embellishments” of style (mahdasin 
al-kalam). Being a pioneer in the field, Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz did not aim at presenting a systematic 
treatment of the subject, but his Kitab al-Badi‘ 
inaugurated the study of poetics in Islam. See also 
BADI‘; BALAGHA; BAYAN; and AL-MA‘ANI WA’L-BAYAN. 

In the book just mentioned, the author quotes 
another written by him called al-Fusil al-kisar. This 
title of a book by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz is mentioned also 
by later authors. Some of the moral sentences 
and aphorisms quoted by them from this book are 
to be found also in the Kitab al-Adadb of Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz (ed. I. Krachkovsky in MO, xviii (1924), 
56-121), which is probably a compilation of the 
Fusiul and other similar collections of the author’s 
made by his friends and disciples. Its content is 
clearly different from that of adab-books of the 
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type of adab al-katib, adab al-nadim etc.; it is a 
collection of anonymous sayings illustrating the 
moral qualities and behaviour of an educated man. 

In the field of the history of poetry, the subject of 
a vast literature of which only two specimens now 
remain, namely those of Ibn Kutayba [g.v.] and of 
Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi [g.v.], both dealing with poets 
of pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, in his last years, wrote Tabakdat al-shu‘ard 
al-muhdathin (facsimile of the unique and incomplete 
Escorial MS, ed. A. Eghbal, London 1939, GMS, 
n.s., xiii; ed. A. A. Farradj, Cairo 1956), in which 
he collected anecdotes concerning poets of the 
‘Abbasid period with extensive quotations particular- 
ly of their lesser known works; the book, therefore, 
contains inter alia long poems which are not to be 
found in any other source. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text and in Brockelmann, I, 79-80, 
SI, 128-130: Hilal al-Sabi?, Kitdb al-Wuszara?, i, 
ed. H. F. Amedroz, Leiden 1904 (index); ‘Arib, 
Tabari continuatus, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden 1897 
(index); Miskawayh, The eclipse of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, ed. H. F. Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth, 
i-vii, Oxford 1920-21 (index). The titles of numerous 
papers by I. Krachkovsky on the subject are 
quoted in the Introduction to his edition of Kitab 
al-Badi‘; cf. I. Yu. Kratkovskiy, Iz. Soé., vi, 
9-330; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khawéadji, 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz wa-turathuh fi ’l-adab wa’\-nakd 
wa’l-bayan, Cairo 1368/1949; Ahmad Kamil Zaki, 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz al-‘Abbasi, Cairo 1965; the Diwan 
was printed also in Beirut 1961 (ed. Karam al- 
Bustani). (B. Lewin) 
IBN MU‘TI, Asu ’L-Husayn YaunyA B. ‘ABD 

AL-NOR Zayn aL-Din at-ZawAwl, grammarian of 
Maghribi origin, b. 564/1168-9, d. in Cairo 628/1231. 
After studying in the west under al-Djuzili, he went 
to the east, where he taught grammar, first at 
Damascus and then in Cairo. Ibn Mu‘ti wrote 
commentaries on grammatical treatises and turned 
lexicographic works into verse; he seems to have been 
the first writer to compose a grammatical treatise in 
one thousand verses (alfiyya). This treatise, al-Durra 
al-alfiyya ft “ilm al-Sarabiyya, was finished in 595/ 
1198-9 and has been the subject of numerous com- 
mentaries and of a critical edition, by K. V. Zetter- 
stéen (Leipzig 1900). Ibn Mu‘ti wrote also a gramma- 
tical treatise in prose, the Kitab al-Fusil, the first 
two chapters of which have been published by 
E. Sjogren (Leipzig 1899). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 366-7, S I, 
530-1. (G. TRouPEav) 
IBN at-MUWAKKIT, MuuwaAmmap B. MUHAMMAD 

B. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-MARRAKUSHI, born in Marrakush 
in 1894, where he died on 30 November 1949. His 
father held the office of muwakkit in the Ibn Yusuf 
mosque at Marradkush. Hence the son, at the start 
of his career as a writer, bore the surname Ibn al- 
Muwakkit, but when he came to hold the same 
position he was himself called al-Muwakkit. 

From 1917, he became known to scholars interested 
in Morocco through the publication of four biogra- 
phical works, the principal and most useful of which 
is entitled al-Sa‘ada al-abadiyya fi ’l-ta‘vif bi- 
mashahir al-hagra al-Marrakushiyya (lith. Fas 1917-8, 
2 vols.); the second work, Tair al-anfas fi ’l-ta‘rif 
bt ’l-shaykh Abi ’l-‘Abbds, is a monograph devoted 
to the saint Abu ’1-‘Abbas al-Sabti, one of the seven 
patron saints of Marrakush; the author added, in 
the margin, the biography of his own father, Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mubarak, under the title 
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Ishar al-mahamid fi 'l-ta‘rif bi-mawléna al-walid 
(lith. Fas 1336/1918); the fourth and last of these 
works, al-Inbisat bi-talkhis al-I ghtibaj, is a résumé of 
the Kitab al-Ightibat bi-tarddjim a‘lam al-Ribat of 
Sidi Muhammad Bi Djandar (see Allouche and 
Regragui, Cat. des mss. arabes de Rabat, ii, 226). 

Ibn al-Muwakkit was brought up in the school of 
those ‘ulamé? who, influenced by Sifi doctrines, were 
not reluctant to adhere to a religious confraternity. 
His father, a devoted reader of the Dalal of al- 
Djazili, had inspired him with a taste for study and, 
by his own extreme piety, had furnished him with 
an example; he had therefore endeavoured, in his 
writings, to honour the famous precept so highly 
esteemed by Moroccan hagiographers: bi-dhikr al- 
sulah@® tanzilu ’l-rahma through mention of the 
saints, the divine mercy descends. 

Ibn al-Muwakkit was contentedly following the 
saintly tradition of the biographers and_hagio- 
graphers of his country as exemplified by Ibn 
‘Askar, Ibn al- Kadi and Ahmad Baba, when suddenly 
he discovered the writings of the great orthodox 
reformers of Cairo, Muhammad ‘Abduh and Muham- 
mad Rashid Rida, and the satirical novels of 
Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim and Muhammad al- 
Muwaylihi. At once he rallied to the viewpoint of the 
Muslihin and, with the ardour of the convert, 
hurled himself into the battle then being waged by 
the orthodox reformers against the upholders of 
religious conservatism. 

He started his new career with the publication of a 
short treatise on bida‘, al-Kashf wa ’l-tibyan ‘an hal 
ahl al-zaman (Cairo 1932), followed almost immedia- 
tely by al-Rihla al-Marrakushiyya (Cairo 1933), in 
which, by means of a simple fable with a moral, he 
drew a pessimistic picture in the darkest colours of 
the Muslim society of his time. From then onwards, 
until his death, he kept up a relentless struggle, 
within his own country, against the confraternities, 
the marabouts, the kadis and the kaids, all of 
whom he considered to be deeply corrupted, castigat- 
ing modern customs, challenging the ordinary 
‘ulama?, exhorting the people to return to the sunna 
of their virtuous ancestors, al-salaf al-sdlih, and 
publishing violent pamphlets against his adversaries. 

Holding fast to his moral inflexibility, a passionate 
devotee of justice impelled by a fervent fundamen- 
talism, in the last years of his life and in a milieu 
that was well suited to such a development, Ibn al- 
Muwakkit was a strange incarnation of the spirit 
of the ancient Hebrew prophets. Before his death 
he circulated a tract, a copy of which he is said to 
have delivered in person to the sultan Sidi Muham- 
mad b. Yisuf, in which, among other extraordinary 
and prodigious events, he foretold the coming of the 
Antichrist, at the beginning of the year 1980. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa 

(particularly 45 and 46); A. Faure, Un réformateur 

marocain, Muhammad 6. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 

Allah al-Muwagqqit al-Marrakusi, in Hespéris, 1952, 

I-2, with the bibliography of most of his works. 

(A, FAuRE) 

IBN MUYASSAR (not Misar) TApy at-Din 
MuuAMMAD B. YUsuF .... B. DyataB RAGHIB, 
628-77/1231-78, Egyptian historian. He was 
descended, hence his by-name, from a Tunisian 
“imported’”’ at the beginning of the 6th/1zth century 
by an Egyptian amiy named Raghib; under Saladin, 
the family, being excluded from the military career 
by the formation of the new army, had entered 
civiliar life. Ibn Muyassar owed his name to a 
maternal ancestor who had apparently himself been 


an amir under the Fatimids. His Annales d’Egypte 
(ed. H. Massé, Cairo 1919; cf. G. Wiet, in JA, 1921) 
have survived in a unique manuscript, which is 
incomplete and which derives from a copy made by 
al-Makrizi; the latter itself may not have been 
complete or free from error. The text as it survives, 
after the correct order of the leaves is restored, 
provides {apart from a lacuna covering the years 
502-14) a consecutive account of the history of the 
years 439 to 553/1047-1158, together with two 
extracts covering the years 362-5/973-6 and 381-7/ 
991-7; however the large extent to which al-Nuwayrl, 
Nihaéya, borrows from him for Fatimid history 
enables us to fill the lacuna from 502-14 and to 
confirm that the chronicle reached as far as the 
Ayyibid period, although perhaps not covering it 
in full. It is more difficult to decide what exactly the 
two fragments on the 4th/roth century represent: 
later writers in general attribute to Ibn Muyassar a 
continuation of al-Musabbihi, though certainly in a 
style less developed than the latter’s history; but, if 
the two fragments in question really do belong to 
Ibn Muyassar, it must be assumed that he also 
covered, in a more summary fashion, the period 
which al-Musabbihi had already dealt with. Direct 
comparison with al-Musabbihi is not possible, since 
the only section of his work which has survived does 
not cover the years found in Ibn Muyassar; never- 
theless the comparison which is now possible with 
the Itti‘ézg of al-Makrizi proves that the 381-7 
fragment certainly is a summary of al-Musabbihi; 
in the other fragment, belonging to an earlier period 
than that of al-Musabbihi, he copies Ibn Zualak, 
without mentioning him in it. The “History of the 
kadis of Egypt” of Ibn Hadjar (ed. R. Guest) even 
quotes passages of Ibn Muyassar earlier than the 
Fatimids, but these probably belong to another 
work, one devoted specially to the Egyptian kddis. 
In any case the essential part of the Chronicle, that 
which deals with the Fatimids of the 5th/rrth and 
6th/12th centuries, is based mainly on a lost work of 
a certain al-Muhannak, which was used also by Ibn 
Zafir. It contains much valuable and original in- 
formation on a history whose direct sources have 
disappeared. 

Bibliography: H. Massé’'s introduction to his 
ed.; Cl. Cahen, Quelques chroniques anciennes 
relatives aux derniers Fatimides, in BIFAO, xxxvii 
(1937), which contains further references; Fr. 
Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography, 
index. (CL. CAHEN) 
IBN MUZAHIM [see Nasr B. MUZAHIM). 

IBN aL-MUZAWWIEK [see 1BN AL-SADiD]. 

IBN a.t-NABIH, Asu ’L-Hasan SALI B. MUHAM- 
MaD B. YUsuF B. YAHYA KaMAL aL-Din [BN aL- 
Nasin, well-known poet of the Ayydbid period 
(d. 619/1222). The exact place of his birth is not 
known, but it was in Egypt, near Cairo, probably in 
about 560/1164. Nor is anything known of his 
family, his early education or his teachers. 

Preferring pleasure to politics, Ibn al-Nabih lived 
in Cairo simply, peacefully and happily. He formed 
many deep friendships there: among his best friends 
is mentioned the kadi al-As‘ad b. al-Khatir Ibn 
Mammiati, in whose honour he composed a fine 
kastda. His biographers state that he wrote pane- 
gyrics on a number of Ayyubid princes, notably 
al-Malik al-‘Adi} and al-Malik al-Muzaffar Ghazi. 

Failing to find in Cairo the patronage he desired, 
he left for the Upper Djazira and settled at Nisibin, 
probably in about 600/1204, at the court of the 
prince al-Ashraf Misa, on whom he wrote panegyrics 
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while occupying the office of royal letter-writer in 
the diwan al-insha?. Ibn al-Nabih lived the carefree 
and frivolous life which characterized the court of 
his patron. He dedicated to him thirty-five poems, 
which are literary masterpieces. The amorous 
prologues to these panegyrics show him to be a great 
love poet. He died at Nisibin in 619/1222. 

His Diwan, the contents of which he is said to have 
chosen himself, was published in Beirut in 1299/1881 
and in Cairo in 1315/1895 with notes by ‘Ali Pasha 
Fikri; the latter edition consists, in addition to two 
muwashshaks and one quatrain, of about 1590 verses. 
Although in the prologues to the panegyrics and in 
certain fragments the erotic genre has an important 
place, Ibn al-Nabih’s work is mainly laudatory in 
character. 

Bibliography: Kutubi, Fawé?, Cairo 1951, ii, 
143-50; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, Cairo 1351, v, 85; 
Suyiti, Husn al-mukddara, Cairo 1299, i, 226; 
Zirikli, A‘l@m, v, 152; Kahhala, Mu‘djam al- 
mwallfin, vii, 191; J. Rikabi, La poésie profane 
sous les Ayytibides, Paris 1949, 87-104; M. K. 
Husayn, Diradsat fi 'l-shi‘y fi ‘asr al-A yytbiyyin, 
Cairo 1957, 153-61; ‘Izzat Hasan, Fihris makhtifat 
aaér al-kutub al-Zahiriyya “al-shi‘r”, Damascus 
1964, 230-1; Brockelmann, I, 304, S1, 465. 

(J. RrkaB1) 

IBN at-NADIM, Abu ’L-FARAD] MUHAMMAD B. 
Ast Ya‘xts IsHAK AL-WARRAK AL-BaGHDADi, author 
of the well-known Kitab al-Fihrist, an ‘Index’ of 
Arabic books, completed according to the author’s 
own statement (p. 2, line 12; 38, 28; 87, 19; cf. 
also 132, 7 and 219, 7) in 377/987-8. Of his life very 
little is known. He died on 20 Sha‘ban 385/17 Sep- 
tember 995 according to Ibn al-Nadjdjar, Dkayl 
Tarikh Baghdad (see Fliigel’s edition, i, XII, n. 2) 
or according to others in 388/998 (see Ibn Hadjar, 
Lisan al-Mizan, v, 72, where 38 is apparently a 
misprint); dates later than 385 (e¢.g., 87, 6; 169, 13, 
both lacking in codex B) are additions made by 
copyists; cf. 193, 17, where the author invites his 
readers to fill in the lacunae in his lists of books, 
At 237, 6 he mentions that in 340/951-2 he made the 
acquaintance of a certain scholar, so we may infer 
that he was born in 325/936-7 at the latest. Of his 
family nothing is known; there is no reason to 
connect hini with Ishak [¢.v.] b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili 
al-Nadim or with Yahya b. al-Nadim, a pupil 
of al-Baladhuri; nor do we known to whom the 
byname al-nadim (i.e., the companion of a grandee 
of the realm or even of the caliph) refers. He was a 
bookseller (warrak, one who copies manuscripts and 
sells them, see Dozy) like his father (see p. 303, 24; 
318, 7; 351, 14). He lived in Baghdad (see e.g., p. 337, 
26f.; 349, 7 where dar al-Ruim means the quarter of 
the Byzantines in Baghdad). Sometimes he mentions 
a stay in Mosul (p. 86, 12; 190, 2; 265, 25 and prob- 
ably 197,4, because al-Safwani was, according 
to Tisi, 271, a judge of Mosul). Of his teachers he 
mentions al-Sirafi ([g.v.] d. 368/978-9), ‘Ali b. Haran 
b. al-Munadjdjim (d. 352/963) (p. 144,11), and the 
philosopher Abi Sulayman al-Mantiki [g.v.} (p. 
241, 13); he also heard traditions (p. 24, 14, etc.). 
He belonged to the circle of ‘Isa b. Ali (b. 302/914-5, 
d. 391/1000-1, a son of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa [g.v.] the ‘Good 
Vizier’ of the Banu ’1-Djarrah), whom he praises 
(p. 129) for his profound knowledge of the logic 
and the sciences of the Greeks, Persians and Indians 
(al-‘uliim al-kadima). {bn al-Nadim met in his 
house the Christian philosopher [bn al-Khamméar 
(p. 245, 12). With these men, none of whom was an 
orthodox Sunni, he shared an admiration for philo- 


sophy and especially for Aristotle (see p. 247, 4-14) 
and the sciences generally, the broadness of their 
outlook and their tolerance in religious matters. It 
did not escape his biographers that he was a Shi% 
(Ibn Hadjar, J.c.}; he uses kAdsst instead of shi%, 
“Gmmi instead of sunni (p. 233, 2), al-hashwiyya for 
the “Sunnis” (p. 21,16; 179,10; 231,22), ahi al- 
hadith instead of ahl al-sunna (p. 225, 1). He puts the 
eulogy for prophets (taslim) after the names of the 
Shi‘i Imams and the ahi al-bayt (p. 173, 3; 220, 16; 
222, 6; 235, 12). He calls the Imam al-Rida mawlana 
(p. 221, 6). He asserts that al-Wakidi [¢.v.] was a 
Shii but concealed this fact by takiyya (p. 98, 21). 
He claims most of the (orthodox) “‘traditionists’’ 
for the Zaydiyya (pp. 178 f.; 194, 15). He speaks of 
the Mu‘tazila as ahi al-‘adl (p. 180, 22), calls the 
Ash‘aris al-mudjbira (p.179, 10; 180, 7; 181, lines 
2, 5, 22; cf. al-idjbdr p. 181, 6). That he belonged 
to the Imamiyya (Twelver Shi‘a) is shown by his 
distaste for the doctrines of the Sab‘iyya (p. 189, 10) 
and by his criticisms in dealing with their history 
(p. 186, 25 and 188, 30). He remarks (p. 197, 3 and 
214, 13) that a certain Shafi‘i scholar was secretly 
an Imami. He mentions Shi‘is among his acquaint- 
ances, ¢.g., Ibn al-Mu‘allim [see aL-muFID], the da% 
Ibn Hamdan (p. 190, 2) and the author Khushkuna- 
nadj (sic!) (p. 139, 24). To the same circle belonged the 
Jacobite Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 363/973) who instructed 
‘Isa b. ‘Ali in philosophy and who was, like Ibn 
al-Nadim, a copyist and bookseller (p. 264, 8). 
The Fihrist, which, according to the short preface, 
is intended to be an index of all books written in 
Arabic either by Arabs or non-Arabs, exists in two 
editions or recensions, both of the year 377/938: the 
larger edition contains ten ‘‘discourses” (makdlat). 
The first six of them deal with books on Islamic 
subjects: 1. the Holy Scriptures of Muslims, Jews, 
and Christians, with emphasis on the Kur?4n and 
Kuranic sciences; 2. grammar and philology; 3. 
history, biography, genealogy and kindred subjects; 
4. poetry; 5. scholastic theology (kalém); 6. law 
(fikhk) and tradition. The last four discourses deal 
with non-Islamic subjects, viz. 7. philosophy and 
the ‘‘ancient sciences’; 8. legends, fables, magic, 
conjuring etc.; 9. the doctrines (makalat) of the non- 
monotheistic creeds (Sabi’ans, Manicheans, and 
other dualists, the Hindus, Buddhists and Chinese); 
10. alchemy. The shorter edition contains (besides 
the preface and the first section of the first discourse 
on the scripts and the different alphabets) only 
the last four discourses, in other words, the Arabic 
translations from Greek, Syriac and other languages, 
together with Arabic books composed on the model 
of these translations. Of the larger edition the 
first half (pp. 2-172, 7, Fliigel) is extant in the 
manuscripts P = Paris (de Slane no. 4457) written 
in 617/1220-1, and B = Chester Beatty, described 
by A. J. Arberry, in Islamic Research Association 
Miscellany, i (1.R.A. Series no. 12, 1948, 19-45); 
B contains not only the text of pp. 2-172 (Fliigel), 
with the exception of pp. 14,22-29,13 owing to the 
loss of some leaves, but also the beginning of the 
fifth discourse giving the text of the first section up 
to the article on al-Nashi? al-Kabir (see bibl.). The 
second half of the larger edition (pp. 172,11-360, 
Fliigel) is extant in the manuscript S = Istanbul, 
Sehit Ali Pasa 1934 (see H. Ritter in /s?., xvii, 15-23). 
The shorter edition (pp. 2-21,23 and 238,5-360, 
Fliigel) is preserved in codex K = Istanbul, Kopriilii 
1135, written in 600/1203-4 (see Ritter, J.c., who 
shows that Fliigel’s manuscripts H, V, and C are 
also directly or indirectly derived from the Istanbul 
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manuscripts. In the larger edition the preface and 
the list of contents correspond with pages 2-4,6, 
Fliigel. In the preface of the shorter edition, however, 
we read instead of Fliigel’s text 2,9: ‘This is the 
register of the books of the old sciences composed 
by Greeks, Persians, and Indians of which there 
exist (translations) in the Arabic language and 
script’’, and the list of contents is shortened accord- 
ingly. Both prefaces have the same date, 377/987-8, 
yet the shorter one may have been, as suggested by 
Ritter, the first edition and the printed text an 
enlargement, especially as manuscript S, by its 
many blanks left vacant for later additions of dates, 
names, book-titles and even whole articles, gives 
the impression of being an unfinished draft. Both 
prefaces have also after the word al-nufus (p. 2,5) 
the following dedication (omitted by Fliigel on 
purpose, see vol. ii, 1): afala "lldhu baka@a ’l-sayyidi 
*|-fadil, which may refer to ‘Isa b. ‘Ali (cf. p. 244, 6) 
or else to some other influential person belonging 
to the circle of the philosophers. Hadjdji Khalifa 
(ii, 211) lists the shorter edition under the title 
fawz al-‘ultim, which promises the reader the ‘‘attain- 
ment of success” in these sciences, and is more 
suitable than the unpretentious ‘“‘index’”. There is 
also a marked difference between the two editions. 
The last five discourses are much more elaborate 
than the preceding ones; they contain sections on 
the beginning of philosophy, on the lives of Plato 
and Aristotle, the origin of the Arabian Nights, the 
pyramids etc. The sections on the Manichaeans, the 
Sabi?ans and other religious communities give unique 
information about their beliefs and doctrines. He 
also occasionally expresses his opinion about, e.g., 
white and black magic, sorcery, superstition, and 
alchemy. The first five sections, on the other hand, 
are comparable to a bibliography, giving the list 
of the works of the writer or poet in question and 
adding as a rule only the briefest information about 
his life. Being himself a bookseller, he is interested 
first and foremost in the books and not in the authors, 
especially as there existed already books (fabakdat) 
dealing with the biographies of poets, etc. He gives 
the titles only of those books which he had seen 
himself or whose existence was vouchsafed by a 
trustworthy person. Often he mentions the size of 
a book, especially in the section of the modern poets, 
where he adds to the name of each of them the 
numbers of pages (of a given size and a fixed number 
of lines) of his diwadn; this he does because often a 
copyist cheated his customer by selling him an 
incomplete copy (p. 159, 17 ff.). He refers often to 
copies written by famous calligraphers, e.g., Ibn 
al-Kifi, Ibn Mukla, Abu ’l-Tayyib akhu ’I-Shafi‘i, 
al-Tirmidhi (p. 61, 5), Ibn ‘Ammar, who specialized 
in copying modern poetry (p. 160, 3), and others; 
he mentions bibliophiles and their libraries (p. 40, 
18 f.; 265, 23) and speaks of an auction (p. 252, 27 f.) 
and of the trade in books (p. 70, 5 and 8; 77, 14; 
79, 233 271, $3 359, 20). In the opening section of his 
work (p. 4,7-21,24) he deals with the alphabets of 
14 peoples (Arabs and non-Arabs) and their manner 
of writing, and also with the writing-pen, paper and 
its different varieties. 

Being the work of an Imami author, the Fikrist 
contains statements offensive to an orthodox reader, 
e.g., the claim that the Prophet received the Mu‘ta- 
zili doctrine through divine revelation (see Arberry, 
1.c., p. 29). No wonder, therefore, that the earliest 
quotations are to be found in the Fikrist kutub 
al-Shi‘a by al-Tisi [¢.v.]. A generation before al-Tisi 
a new edition of the Fikrist had been made by al- 


Wazir al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Maghribi ([g.v.] d. 418/ 
1027), who had strong Shi‘i leanings, being the son 
of one of al-Hakim’s viziers. The first to make an 
extensive use of the first four discourses is Yaktit 
(d. 626/1228); he quotes from al-Maghribi’s edition 
in his Irshad al-artb (see Bergstrasser, in ZS, ii, 185); 
but he also used Ibn al-Nadim’s autograph, which 
may simply mean that he used a manuscript which, 
like the manuscripts B and S and Filiigel’s edition 
(see i, XV f. and Ritter, /.c., 22 f.) purported to be a 
reproduction (&ikd@ya) of the author’s autograph. 
The same claim is made by the lexicographer al-Sagha- 
ni (d. 650/1252) in his ‘Ubab (see Khizanat al-adab, 
iii, 83). The Fthrist is used also by Ibn al-Kifti, Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, Ibn Hadjar, Hadjdji Khalifa, and 
others. Ibn al-Nadim wrote also a Kitab al-Awsaf wa 
l-tashbihat (Fihrist, p. 12, 2) which has not survived. 
Bibliography: in addition to the references 

in the article: Kitab al-Fihrist mit Anmerkungen 

hrsg. von Gustav Fliigel, 2 vols., Leipzig 1871-2; 

reprints (1) Cairo 1348 (contains also the Leyden 

Fragments published by Houtsma, in WZKM, iv, 

217 ff.); (2) Beirut 1964; Persian translation by 

R. Tajadod, Teheran 1965. J. Ftick, Newe Mate- 
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Some hitherto unpublished texts on the Mu‘taztlite 
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Research Association Miscellany, i, 1948, 35-45 
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by, ¢.g:, A. Miiller, Die griechischen Phtlosophen in 
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IBN at-NADJDJAR, Munisp ALLAH B. MAHASIN 
AL-BaGHDApI, historian and leading S$hafi‘i 
muhaddith of his age, was born in Baghdad in 578/ 
1183. His father, a paper-maker by profession, 
started him in the study of us#l and hadith, which 
studies were continued by Abu ’l-Yumn al-Kindi, 
Ibn al-Kulayb, Ibn al-Hasin, Ibn al-Djawzi and 
others. After a journey that lasted twenty-seven 
years and carried him throughout the eastern lands 
of Islam, Arabia and Egypt, Ibn al-Nadjdjar returned 
to Baghdad and received an appointment to the 
newly opened al-Mustansiriyya as principal Shafi‘i 
lecturer on hadith and director of the school. He 
occupied this position until his death in 643/1245. 

He is the author of twenty-one known works on 
history, biography, hadith literature, poetry, medicine, 
travel, love and the etiquette of companionship. 
Of these, only his history of Medina (al-Durra al- 
thamina fi akhbar al-Madina) has survived in full. 
Two other works, al-Kamdal fi ma‘rifat al-ridjal and 
Tarikh li-Madinat al-Salam, survive only in frag- 
ments, 

Both his associate Yakit al-Hamawi and his 
disciple Ibn al-Sa‘%i praised his scholarship. Yakut 
describes Ibn al-Nadjdjar as “cultured; a connoisseur 
of history and polite literature; an excellent dis- 
courser and lecturer, and a composer of fine poetry’’ 
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(Irshad, vii, 103). The esteem accorded to his eru- 
dition is attested by his having a following (mash- 
yakha) of three thousand men and four hundred 
women (Dhahabi, Huffaz, iv, 213). In securing data 
for his histories, Ibn al-Nadjdjar relied on works in 
the authors’ own handwriting; he carried on exten- 
sive correspondence with the authorities of his day 
and travelled widely to effect personal contact with 
his informants. 

Ibn al-Nadjdjar’s history of Baghdad, itself a 
dhay! to that of al-Khatib, was continued by Ibn 
al-Sai (d. 674/1275-6), Ibn al-Fuwati (d. 723/1323), 
and Ibn Rafi® (d. 774/1372-3). His work on the 
Ridjal was carried on by Ibn Kilit (d. 762/1360-1), 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1347-8) and Ibn Hadjar (d. 852/ 
1448-9) 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 
ii, 226; Ibn al-Fuwati, Hawédith, 205; Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafayat, Cairo 1949, vi, 28-9; Kutubi, 
Fawéat, Cairo 1951, ii, 522; Wiistenfeld, Geschicht- 
schreiber, 122-3; Brockelmann, S I, 360; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Literaturgeschichte, vii, 357; Cl. Huart, 
Histoire, Paris 1901, 229. For a broader treatment 
see C. E. Farah, Jbn al-Najjar: a neglected Arabic 
historian, in JAOS, 1964, 220-30. (C. E. FARAH) 
IBN at-NAFIS, ‘ALA? AL-Dtn Abu ’L-SALA? SALT 

B. ABI ‘’L-HARAM AL-KURASHI AL-DIMASHKI, a 
distinguished physician and many-sided au- 
thor of the 7th/13th century. Except for the date 
of his death, only few facts of his life have been 
recorded, because Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, although his 
contemporary, does not mention Ibn al-Nafis in his 
history of physicians; but al-‘Umari and al-Safadi give 
detailed though anecdotal accounts of him and his 
personal habits. Born in or near Damascus (presum- 
ably in the village of al- Kurashiyya), he studied medi- 
cine there under Muhadhdghib al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim 
b. ‘Ali known as al-Dakhwar (d. 628/1230; Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ii, 239-46), who came from the school of 
Ibn al-Tilmidh [q.v.], who in his turn had formed 
many disciples several of whom came from Baghdad 
to Damascus. Besides medicine, Ibn al-Nafis studied 
grammar, logic, and Islamic religious sciences. At 
an unknown date he moved to Cairo, where he was 
given the important post of Chief Physician of Egypt 
and became the personal physician of sultan Baybars 
I [g.v.]. He presumably worked at the Nasiri hospital 
and trained a number of pupils. The best known 
among them was Ibn al-Kuff (Brockelmann, IJ, 649; 
SI, 899), author of a work on surgery [see AL-DJARRAH]. 
He lectured on ShAafi‘l law at the Masririyya madrasa. 
The famous grammarian, Abi Hayy4dn al-Gharnati 
(g.v.], was his disciple in logic and praised his teaching. 
His contemporary, the philologist Ibn al-Nahhas 
(g.v.], praised his style in grammar. He became rich 
and had a luxurious house built for himself in Cairo. 
He died in Cairo on 21 Dhu’I-Ka‘da 687/18 December 
1288 at the age of about 80 (lunar) years, and left 
his house, his fortune and his books to the Mansiri 
hospital there, founded by sultan Kaldwiin and 
only recently completed (683/1284). In prescribing, 
“the never departed from the method to which he was 
accustomed; he did not prescribe a remedy as long 
as he could prescribe'a diet, and he did not prescribe 
a compound remedy as long as he could content 
himself with a simple drug” (al-‘Umari). Notwith- 
standing these modern ideas on treatment, and 
although Ibn al-Nafis was exalted by his admirers as 
a second Avicenna, he seems to have been a learned 
theorist rather than a practical physician, but the 
range and depth of his general culture are impressive. 
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The literary activity of Ibn al-Nafis was important 
and extensive. He was mainly a commentator but 
one of independent mind and very extensive know- 
ledge. He is said to have written most of his works 
out of his head without reference to books, which 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that as a rule they 
contain, as far as they are not commentaries, very 
few references to earlier works. His main writings are: 
(1) the Kitab al-Shamil fi 'I-fibb, an encyclopaedia 
of medicine which was to have consisted of three 
hundred volumes (this word to be taken in the con- 
ventional meaning of some ninety folios), of which 
only eighty volumes were completed; several vo- 
lumes exist, partly in the autograph of the author 
(see N. Heer, in RIMA, vi (1960), 203-10); (2) the 
Kitab al-Muhadhdhab fi ’l-kubl, a comprehensive 
but not very original record of the whole knowledge 
of the Arabs in ophthalmology; it was used by several 
later authors; (3) the Madjiz al-Kanan, an extract 
from all parts of the Kanién of Ibn Sina (g.v.J, but 
omitting anatomy and physiology; it is a concise 
manual of the whole of medicine, particularly useful 
for the practitioner, and among the works of Ibn 
al-Nafis it has met with the greatest success in the 
Oriental medical world; it exists in numerous manu- 
scripts, was printed or lithographed a number of times, 
was the subject of a series of commentaries and 
glosses, the most reputed of which, by Nafis b. 
“Iwad al-Kirmani (completed 841/1437), was litho- 
graphed in India for the last time as recently as 
1328/1910; it was also translated into Turkish and 
into Hebrew. (4) Among the medical commentaries 
written by Ibn al-Nafis the most widely disseminated 
one is on the Aphorisms (Fus#l) of Hippocrates; he 
also wrote commeutaries on Hippocrates’s Prognos- 
tics, Epidemics, and De natura hominis; (5) he further 
commented upon the Masa@il fi ’l-tibb of Hunayn b. 
Ishak, (6) and he wrote an extensive commentary on 
the Kanin of Ibn Sina which exists in numerous 
manuscripts, improving the arrangement of the 
subject-matter and, in particular, collecting the 
passages relating to anatomy from the first three 
sections of the Kadnién and commenting on them in a 
separate section, which was often copied as an 
independent book; in this section, Ibn al-Nafis sets 
out his theory of the lesser circulation of the blood 
(see below); his commentary on the fifth section of 
the Kann was translated into Latin by the Renais- 
sance physician and scholar Andrea Alpago and 
posthumously printed in Venice 1547 (see M.-T. 
d’Alverny, in Medioevo e Rinascimento, studi in onore 
ai Bruno Nardi, i, Florence 1955, 195 f.). (7) Of the 
writings of Ibn al-Nafis on logic, there exists his 
commentary on his own Kitab al-Wuraykét, a 
summary of the contents of Aristotle’s Organon and 
Rhetoric; the section summarizing the Analytica 
Priora includes a discussion of the legal proofs in 
Islamic law and of the limited value of kyds [g.v.] 
from the point of view of logic. His writings on 
grammar and rhetoric, and his commentary on the 
Tanbith of al-Shirazi [q.v.] (if the mention of this last 
work by al-Subki is not merely the result of an error) 
do not seem to have survived, but the Mukhtasar ft 
“ilm usil al-hadith, on the science of tradition, has 
been preserved. (8) There is, finally, @l-Riséla al- 
Kamiliyya fi ’l-sira al-nabawiyya, which can be 
freely translated as The Theologus Autodidactus. 

In this intellectual tour de force, which was 
already admired by his contemporaries, Ibn al-Nafis 
set out to show, by abstract reasoning which he put 
into the mouth of a solitary person, called Kamil, on 
a desert island, that the events in the life of the 
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Prophet and in the history of the community of 
Muslims, including the incursion of the Mongols in 
his own lifetime and even the physical appearance 
of the Muslim ruler, no doubt sultan Baybars, were 
the best things that could possibly have happened 
and therefore, under divine providence, unavoidable. 
He ends with a naturalistic explanation of the Last 
Things. 

The most important achievement of Ibn al-Nafis 
in the field of medicine is his theory of the lesser or 
pulmonary circulation of the blood, from the right 
ventricle of the heart through the pulmonary artery 
(vena arteriosa) to the lung and from there through 
the pulmonary vein (arteria venosa) to the left 
ventricle of the heart, boldly contradicting the 
accepted ideas of Galen and of Ibn Sina and antici- 
pating part of William MHarvey’s fundamental 
discovery; in contrast with Harvey, who started 
from experiment, Ibn al-Nafis derived his theory 
from the same kind of abstract reasoning as in the 
Theologus Autodidactus. This remarkable theory, 
perhaps because of its unorthodox character, was 
almost completely ignored by the later Arab medical 
authors, excepting only an anonymous commentator 
of the Kdntin (Bibliothéque Nationale, Arabe 5776) 
who agrees with it, and an otherwise unknown al- 
Fadil al-Baghdadi in his commentary on the Kaniin- 
dja, an extract from the Kanin by Mahmid b. 
Muhammad al-Caghmini (d. 745/1344), who made it 
his object to refute Ibn al-Nafis’s criticisms of Ibn 
Sina (Berlin, Ahlwardt 6294). A theory of the lesser 
circulation, identical in all essential respects with that 
of Ibn al-Nafis and expressed in terms strangely 
reminiscent of those used by him, was formulated by 
Michael Servetus in his Christianismi restitutio 
(Vienne 1553), and an exposition of the same doctrine 
by Realdus Columbus (Realdo Colombo) in his De 
ve anatomica libri XV (Venice 1559) forms a close 
parallel to this. Detailed philological analysis has 
made it probable that Servetus (and perhaps Colom- 
bo, too) had direct knowledge of the theory of Ibn 
al-Nafis, and it is likely that this knowledge was 
transmitted by Andrea Alpago, who spent more 
than 30 years in Syria, travelled widely in search of 
Arabic manuscripts, and is known to have translated 
from the Arabic numerous medical texts not all of 
which were printed posthumously (he died about 
1§20). 

Bibliography: al-‘Umari, Masdlik al-absdr, 
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corrections and additions; see, ¢.g., The Theologus 
Autodidactus, introduction, section 4; Ma‘had al- 
Makhtitat al-‘Arabiyya, Fikris al-makhftijat al- 
musawwara, iii/2, Cairo 1959, index; A. Dietrich, 
Medicinalia Arabica, Gottingen 1966, index); G. 
Sarton, Introduction to the history of science, ii, 
Baltimore 1931, 1099-1101; Mohyi el Din el Tatawi, 
Der Lungenkreislauf nach el-Koraschi, mimeo- 
graphed thesis, Freiburg i. Br. 1924; M. Meyerhof, 
Ibn al-Nafis und seine Theorie des Lungenkreislaufs, 
in Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaften und der Medizin, iv (Berlin 1933), 
37-88; abridged versions in BIE, xvi (1934), 
33-46, and in Ists, xxii (1935), 100-120; Abdul- 
Karim Chéhadé, Ibn an-Nafis et la découverte de 
la circulation pulmonaire, Damascus 1955 (useful 


only for the plates which reproduce pages from 
the manuscripts Paris, Arabe 2939, containing 
Ibn al-Nafis’s commentary on the Anatomy of the 
Kanun, and Paris, Arabe 5776, the anonymous 
commentary on the Kantin); G. Wiet, Ibn al- 
Nafis et la circulation pulmonaire, in JA, 1956, 
95-100 (important); J. Schacht, Jbn al-Nafis, 
Servetus and Colombo, in al-Andalus, xxii (1957), 
317-36; idem, The Theologus Autodidactus of Ibn 
al-Nafis, Oxford 1968 (with a full bibliography). 
(Max Meyvernor-[J. Scuacut)) 
IBN at-NAHHAS, AuMmap B. MUHAMMAD B. 
IsmA‘IL (d. 338/950), Egyptian grammarian, 
expert in early poetry, and especially in the Kur?an, 
He was content with a limited and provincial 
sphere of influence; he did not take -part in the 
quarrel between the Basrans and the Kifans which 
was taking place in his time, but occupied himself 
more and more with scholarship and even with 
speculations about the Kur?4n. Thus he wrote a 
Kitab Ma‘ani al-Kur?an, and a Kitab al-Nasikh wa 
*l-manstikh (published in Cairo by Zaki Mudjahid). 
To produce this little book required wide reading and 
repeated contacts with scholars in other disciplines. 
For a grammarian, albeit the pupil of al-Zadjdjadi, 
of al-Akhfash and of Mubarrad (all three specialists 
in the Kur’4n, Fikrist, 34), he showed great daring 
and uncommon intellectual ambition. In fact we 
learn that, for matters which were not his speciality, 
Ibn al-Nahhas often consulted the Shafi‘i kadi Ibn 
al-Haddad (cf. Akhbar al-Halladj, ed. Massignon, 
Paris 1957, 78) and that he did not hesitate even to 
ask for information from those who professed dia- 
lectic (ahi al-nagar). It must have been in this 
milieu that he gained the habit of forming a personal 
opinion on all the questions which he raised, opinions 
which he had no hesitation in stating with the 
stubbornness of an idealist. This grammarian, 
vaguely inclined towards the abstractions of the 
Basra school (he possessed a copy of al-Khalil and 
accused the Kifan exegesis of being false), thus 
became involved in the petty quarrels between rites, 
in the problems peculiar to each of them, and in the 
statements of the traditional exegesis. In general, 
Ibn al-Nahhas had a definite repugnance for naskh 
[g.v.], t.e., for the ‘‘abrogation”’ pure and simple which 
declared invalid whole verses of the Kur?an, but he 
disliked equally madjdaz [q.v.], the metaphorical 
meaning which scholars were tempted to ascribe to 
certain verses in order to make them compatible 
with preceding verses. The typically Shafi‘l solution 
which he prefers is to refer to nadb; in this way the 
abrogated verses retain the value of a moral exhor- 
tation. If however the subject matter is too serious 
to allow the slightest compromise (e.g., the Pilgrimage 
or the Holy War), then abrogation is the only course. 
Ibn al-Nahhas was continually preoccupied with 
religious problems: he wrote a bock on the meaning 
of the names of God. A taciturn and retiring man, 
he thus acquired a reputatior for avarice and 
austerity. He never enjoyed the favour of the pu- 
blic and disagreeable or humorous stories circu- 
lated concerning the incidents which accompanied 
his death. Although cut off from the world 
and very different from the traditional or even 
contemporary type of grammarian, Ibn al-Nah- 
has followed, with an wumnusual singleness of 
mind if without much immediate success, a 
path which led him to consider such burning 
questions as the value of the Sunna and of the 
different rites, and the question of the divine 
attributes to be seen reflected in the names of God. 
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Zubaydi, Tabakat, 1954 ed., 239; Kifti, i, 101; 
Suyiti, Bughya, 1326 ed., 32. (J.-C. VapET) 
IBN NAKIYA, ‘Asp ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD B. AL- 

Husayn B. DAwtp (410-85/1020-92), poet and 
man of letters who was famous for his literary 
knowledge, for an important diwdn, now lost, and 
primarily for a collection of makadmat. He was born 
in Baghdad, where his childhood was spent in the 
quarter which had earlier been occupied by the 
palaces of the Tahirids and their out-buildings; he 
does not seem to have travelled much, his only 
patron being a certain Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Shahraziri. His character oddly combined a very 
strong religious devotion with a taste for debauchery. 
He was accused of carrying his faith so far as to deny 
the divine attributes, but there were also doubts as 
to whether he would find salvation. He was very 
well read, and wrote a Kitab al-Tashbihat, preserved 
in the Escurial (no. 1378). He wrote also a résumé 
of the A ghani. 

Ibn Nakiya appears to have followed the teaching 
of the Shafi‘l scholar Abi Ishak al-Shirazi (Brockel- 
mann, SI, 669), on whose death he wrote an elegy 
(Ibn Khallikan). A cynic, he went so far as to thank 
God for the littleness of man and for the faults which 
made him so despise the human species (cf. Dib@dja 
of the Makdadmdt). This attitude explains the curious 
and lugubrious trick which led him to write makamat 
which he intended to be entertaining, and which are 
in fact full of both physical and moral miseries: the 
hideousness of promiscuity, the meanness of great 
men and of scholars, various ironies of fortune, 
burlesque panegyrics which please nobody—not even 
their author, the grotesqueness of uninspired poets, 
lewd old men, preachers who themselves are haunted 
by the idea of sin and describe it in great detail. 
This incoherent, lax and mad universe contains one 
hero, named Faris b. Bassam al-Misri. This trivial 
hero wanders across the whole Muslim world from 
Arabia as far as Khurdsan. In it he meets periodically 
a certain Abii ‘Amr, as much of a vagabond and as 
little of a scholar as he is himself, and cast to play 
the secondary roles (according to a convention of 
the genre). 

The makaémat of Ibn Nakiya, much more than 
those of al-Hamadhani and of al-Hariri and, 
naturally, of al-Zamakhshari, reflect an attitude of 
denigration and sarcasm, the controlled and syste- 
matic violence of which surprises the reader. It may 
be that in the licence and disorder of Ibn Nakiya is 
to be seen the influence of the malamatiyya, a sort of 
Muslim Jansenism which places no value on deeds 
and attaches importance only to sincere faith. Thus 
Ibn Nakiya’s work would seem to be deeply rooted 
in his own personality and to be, in its deliberate 
ugliness, the paradoxical expression of a type of 
doctrine of “justification by faith”. In addition to 
being successful literary works, his makdmdt are of 
psychological interest, being perhaps a baroque 
form of self-criticism, revealing curious and some- 
times unsuspected “depths” within the Islamic 
mentality. 

Bibliography: Kahhala, Mu‘djam, vi, 116; 
Brockelmann, SI, 486; texts of Makda@mdat in 
O. Rescher, Beitrége zur Magamenlitteratur, iv, 
123-52; Fr. tr. by Cl. Huart, in JA, roth series, 
xii, 435-54. (J.-C. VapET) 
IBN at-NATTAH, Aso ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD 

B. SALIH 8B, MiHRAN AL-NaqTTAu, traditionist, 
genealogist and historian (d. 252/866). Little is 
known about his life except that, as his nisba (al- 
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Basri) shows, he was born in Basra and lived there 
for the greater part of his life. He used to visit 
Baghdad in order to hear and relate traditions. 

The field in which Ibn al-Nattah excelled was 
history. Among his authorities were al-Wakidl, al- 
Mada?ini and Abi ‘Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna. 
Thanks to his (lost) work Kitéb (or Akhbar) al- 
dawla al-‘Abbasiyya, later biographers consider him 
one of the pioneer writers of the dynastic history 
of the ‘Abbasids. Whether this work was original or, 
as F. Rosenthal suggests, a revision of an earlier 
work written by his teacher, it is clear that Ibn al- 
Nattah provided the outline and the framework for 
an ‘Abbasid dynastic history and that his work 
served as the starting-point for his successors. Ibn 
al-Nattabh was also the author of various historical, 
biographical and genealogical monographs, which 
are listed in Ibn al-Nadim’s Fikrist. He may also be 
the author of a work on the excellences and monu- 
ments of Medina. However, none of his works is 
extant and it is remarkable that later historians 
seldom quote him or his works (see, ¢.g., Tabari, iii, 
276; al-‘Ikd al-farid, Cairo 1948, i, 278). It has, 
however, been suggested by ‘A, al-Dirl that Ibn al- 
Nattah may have been the author of an important 
extant work on the ‘Abbasids known as Akhbar al- 
‘Abbas ... wa wildihi, preserved in manuscript in 
the library of the Institute of Higher Islamic Studies 
in Baghdad. The first pages are missing (204 fols. 
survive); the name of the author is not given, The 
work is an annalistic account in biographical form 
dealing with al-‘Abbas and his descendants, the 
‘Abbasids. The abrupt manner in which the manu- 
script ends shows that it is incomplete. A confident 
attribution of the work to Ibn al-Nattah would 
appear, however, to be rash, in view of the paucity 
both of the available information on Ibn al-Nattah’s 
works and of the deductions which may be drawn 
from this manuscript. 

As a traditionist Ibn al-Natt&ah was also 
known among the circle of the Muaddithan, who 
thought highly of him and regarded him as trust- 
worthy (thika). This judgement enhances his 
importance as an early historian. 

Bibliography: In view of the important place 
held by Ibn al-Nattah in Muslim historiography, 
the lack of information on him is surprising. Few 
references are to be found to his life: nevertheless, 
he is mentioned in Mas‘idi’s list of authors 
(Muradj, ed.-tr. Pellat, § 8) and he figures 
also among the historians in Sakhawi’s list 
(mainly derived from Mas‘idi’s list, except for its 
alphabetical arrangement; see F. Rosenthal, 
History, 430 (Arabic tr., 686)); see also Fihrist, 107; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 283; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Tarikh Baghdad, v, 357-8; al-Dhahabi, Misdn al- 
«tidal, iii, 74; idem, al-Mushtabah, Cairo 1962, i, 
644; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Tahdhid al-Tahdhib, 
Haydarabad 1326, ix, 227; idem, Ltsdn al-Misan, 
Haydarabad, vi, 693; idem, Takrib al-Tahkghid, 
Madina 1960, ii, 170-1. 

Modern Sources: G. Levi Della Vida, Les 
“Livres des chevaux’’, Leiden 1928 (Publication de 
la fondation De Goeje, xxxiv, 8); Brockelmann, 
SI, 216; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography, Leiden 1952, 79, 337, 399 (?), 430 
(Arabic tr. by §. al-‘Ali with valuable additions, 
127, 548, 642, 697); A. Ditri, Daw? djadid ..., in 
Bull. Coll. Arts and Science, ii (1957), 65; A. 
©Azzawi, al-Ta‘rif bi 'l-mwarrikhin fi ‘asr al- 
Mughal wa’l-Turkman, Baghdad 1957, 238-9. 

(F. Omar) 
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IBN at-NAZAR, Aso BAkR AHMAD B. SULAYMAN 
AL-‘UmANI, [badi scholar of ‘Um4an who lived in 
the 6th/1zth century (he was killed by Khardala b. 
Sama‘a). He was the author of the Kitab al-Da‘a?im, 
a collection of poems on fikh of which two editions 
have been published (one of them in Cairo in 1351). 
Among his other works there should be mentioned an 
important Kitab Silk al-djumdan fi styar ahl SUman. 

Bibliography: A. de C. Motylinski, Bibltogra- 
phie du Mzab, in Bulletin de Correspondance 

Africaine, iii (1885), 19, no. 21; ‘Abd Allah b. 

Humayd al-Salimi, al-Lum‘a al-murdiyya, printed 

in a collection entitled Madjmi‘ sittat kutub, Algiers 

n.d. [13267], 217-8; J. Schacht, Bibliothéques et 

manuscrits abadites, in R.Afr., c/446-9 (1956), 383, 

no. 26. LEewick1) 

IBN NUBATA, Ast YauyvA ‘App AL-RAuHIM B. 
Muyammap B. IsMA%tL aL-HupHAKI AL-FARIKI, 
born at MayyAafarikin at a date not known, that of 
335/946 given by his biographers being probably 
incorrect (cf, Amedroz, The Marwanid dynasty at 
Mayyéfarikin, in JRAS, 1903, 125, n.; idem, Notes 
on two articles on Mayydafarikin, in JRAS, 1909, 175), 
was preacher (khafib) at the court of Sayf al-Dawla at 
Mayyafarikin and Aleppo. He died in 374/984-5 in 
his native town. His sermons (khufab) in rhyming 
prose and a very elaborate style can be divided into 
three sections: (1) praise of God and prayer for the 
Prophet; (2) exhortation to fear God and the Last 
Judgement and to observe the moral and religious 
laws, in particular the obligation of the djihdd; (3) 
petition for God’s help and blessing, ending in a 
verse of the Kur’4n. In addition to the sermons 
which he preached on ordinary occasions of worship 
and for religious festivals, Ibn Nubata, from 348/959 
on, often composed sermons for political occasions. 
His most famous sermons, the khufab d@jthadiyya, 
were written to exhort the population to support Sayf 
al-Dawla in the war against the Byzantines, and they 
aroused great enthusiasm. They contain references 
to contemporary events, for example the taking of 
Aleppo by the Byzantines in 351/962, the measures 
taken for the defence of Mayy4&farikin, the arrival 
in that town of volunteers from Khurasan, the assas- 
sination of Nicephorus Phocas in 969, etc. 

Ibn Nubata’s sermons were collected and arranged 
together with some sermons by his son Abi Tahir 
Muhammad (ca. 390/999) and by his grandson Abu 
‘l-Faradj (ca. 420/1029); collected in about 629/1223, 
they have been printed in various editions, of which 
one of the best known is the Beirut edition of 1311. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, Balak ed., i, 

350-7; Ibn al-Azrak al-Fariki, Ta’vikk ..., MS 

Brit. "Mus, Or. 5803, fol. 114 v. (part not yet 

printed); Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, iii, 

83; M. Canard, Sayf al-Daula, Recueil de textes ..., 

Algiers 1934, 129-34, 142-4, 155-64, 167-73, 415-6 


(annotated extracts), 283-4; Muhammad Sadrud- , 


din, Saifuddaulah and his time, Lahore 1930, 168; 
Zaki Mubarak, al-Nathr al-fanni, ii, 159-65; Mez, 
Die Renaissance des Islams, 307-13, = Eng. tr., 
319-25 (translated extracts). See also the trans- 
lation by de Slane, in JA, 3rd series, ix, 66 ff., 
of the famous sermon on the vision of the Prophet; 
Brockelmann, I, 92, SI, 149-50. (M. CANARD) 
IBN NUBATA, AsO Bakr DjaMAt aL-DIn 
MuHAMMAD B. SHAMS AL-DIN MUHAMMAD 8B. 
SHARAF AL-DIN MUHAMMAD B. AL-HaSAN B. SALIH 
B. YanyA B. TAHIR B. MUHAMMAD B. AL-Kuatis 
‘ABp aAL-Rauim B. NuBATA, a poet and prose 
writer who was famous in his own day. He traced 
his descent from the tribe of the Djudham (Kahtan) 





which had migrated to Syria to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mayyafarikin, the town in which his 
ancestor al-Khatib ‘Abd al-Rahim had lived. 

Ibn Nubata however was born in Cairo, in Rabi‘ I 
686/April 1287. His father Shams al-Din (b. 666/1268, 
d. 750/1349; see Brockelmann, SII, 47) was a 
scholar in fadith, so that the young Muhammad grew 
up in a religious and scholarly atmosphere. From his 
youth he distinguished himself by his lively intelli- 
gence. His father introduced him to the eminent 
scholars of the time, in particular to Ibn Dakik 
al-Id. 

Early in his career, Ibn Nubata wrote a number of 
Panegyrics addressed to the dignitaries of Cairo. 
Having failed to obtain the success for which he had 
hoped, he set off at the beginning of 716/1316 for 
Syria, and settled at Damascus. Thence he would 
visit Aleppo and go fairly often to Hamat, to the 
court of the scholarly Ayyibid ruler al-Malik al- 
Mu?ayyad Abu ’1-Fida?, who ruled Hamat from 710 
to 732/1311-32, and whose favourite poet he became. 
To him he addressed his best panegyrics, known as 
al-Mwayyadiyyat. Al-Malik al-Mu?ayyad paid him 
an annual allowance, which he sent to him at 
Damascus. Ibn Nubata led at this period a happy 
life and wrote a number of literary treatises com- 
missioned by al-Malik al-Mu?ayyad. When the latter 
died in 732/1332, the poet wrote moving threnodies 
lamenting his death. Al-Afdal, who succeeded his 
father and ruled Hamat from 732 to 742/1332-41, 
continued for a time to patronize Ibn Nubata, but 
then he devoted himself to a life of mysticism and 
lost interest in all poets; this put an end to the happy 
period of Ibn Nubata’s life. From then on he 
wandered from town to town in Syria, earning his 
livelihood by writing panegyrics. It was during this 
period that he was made superintendant of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. To 
fulfil this duty he went there every year and then 
returned to Damascus. After al-Afdal’s fall and 
death at Damascus, Ibn NubAata dedicated to him a 
threnody which was in fact a lament for the whole 
of the Ayyibid dynasty. 

In 743/1342, Ibn Nubata was appointed secretary 
to the Chancellery (Diwan al-insha?) at Damascus, 
His misfortunes at this time led him to write poems 
soliciting the help of the sultan al-Nasir Hasan in 
Cairo, who took pity on him and summoned him to 
Egypt; but the now elderly poet, who left Damascus 
in Rabi‘ I 761/January-February 1360, worked only 
a very short time at the sultan’s court, in the Diwan 
al-tawki*. After the assassination of the sultan (762/ 
1361), Ibn Nubata spent his last days in poverty; 
he died on 8 Safar 768/14 October 1366 and was 
buried in the cemetery of the mystics. 

Ibn Nubata’s poetry, of rather conformist type, 
is full of rhetorical figures and particularly of 
tawriyas; it does not greatly reflect the events of his 
time. Ibn Nubata was a conservative poet, and made 
use of the traditional genres of poetry: laudatory, 
amorous, elegiac; he also wrote poems in praise of 
the Prophet, a genre much in vogue at the time. 

His Diwan, assembled by Muhammad Badr al-Din 
al-Bashtaki (d. 830/1426-7), is based on the main 
collection made by the poet, and on other small 
diwans with various titles, the majority of which 
were compiled by the author himself. This great 
diwan, which does not however contain all his 
works, was edited in Alexandria and in Cairo in 
1323/1905 (on the manuscripts, see Brockelmann; 
a further manuscript is in al-Zahiriyya library’ at 
Damascus, no. 7681). In addition to this diwan, Ibn 
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Nubata wrote many prose works mentioned in the 
tdjasa which he gave to his pupil Salah al-Din al- 
Safadi, and listed also by Brockelmann. In ac- 
cordance with the fashion of the period, Ibn Nubata’s 
prose is characterized by mannerisms of style. The 
most important of these works were written at the 
request of the ruler of Hamat, al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad, 
when the poet was in Syria; among them are: 
Matla‘ al-fawa@ id, a work of adab praised by some 
men of letters of the period; Sadj‘ al-mujfawwak, 
biographies of the scholars of the period; Sarf al- 
“uyidn, a commentary on the epistle of Ibn Zaydin, 
which reflects the author’s linguistic, literary and 
historical erudition; al-Fadil min insha? al-Fad@il, a 
selection of letters by al-Kadi al-Fadil; Zahr al- 
manthur, a treatise on the art of letterwriting. 
Bibliography: Suyiti, Husn al-muhddara, i, 

329; Ibn lyas, Bada?s< al-zuhir, Balak 1311, i, 221; 

Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, xiv, 322; Ibn Hadjar, al- 

Durar al-kamina, WHaydarabad 1350, iv, 216-23; 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjuim, Cairo 1950, xi, 95; 

Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, Cairo 1324, vi, 31; 

Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi, Khkizéna, Cairo 1304, 

290-2; Zurukli, A ‘lam, vii, 268; Kahhala, Mu‘djam 

al-mwallifin, xi, 273; Abmad _§al-Iskandari, 

Ahmad Amin and others, al-Mufassal fi 'l-adab 

al-‘arabi, Cairo 1936, ii, 206-34; ‘Umar Misa 

Pasha, Ibn Nubdata al-misri, Cairo 1963; Brockel- 

mann, II, 11-2 (10-12). The introduction by Muh. 

al-Fadl Ibrahim to his edition of the Sark al-‘uyian 

(Cairo 1964) contains further bibliographical 

references and a list of Ibn Nubata’s works. 

(J. Rrkasi) 

IBN NUDJAYM (so called after a remote an- 
cestor), ZAYN AL-Din (or at-‘Apipin), or simply 
ZayN B. IBRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. 
MUHAMMAD AL-Misri, a distinguished Hanafi 
scholar. Little is known of the events of his life, 
except that he was born in Cairo in 926/1520, studied 
the usual subjects of Islamic and Arabic learning, 
started to teach and to give fatwds at an early age 
while his teachers were still alive, performed the 
badjdj in 953/1547, taught at the madrasa of the amir 
Sarghitmish, and died in 970/1563, when he had not 
yet reached the limit of his intellectual development; 
he was buried near the sanctuary of Sayyida Sukayna. 
His main activity was in the field of ftkA but he was 
also inclined towards sifism; he was close to ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (¢.v.} for ten years and under- 
took the Radjdj in his company; he asked al-Sha‘rani 
whether he should embrace the s#ft way of life, but 
al-Sha‘rani dissuaded him from doing so before he 
had gained full mastery of the skari‘a. Ibn Nudjaym 
was particularly interested in the systematic struc- 
ture of fikhk, and this interest shows itself in his 
literary activity, which was very extensive. 

(1) His Kitab al-Ashbah wa ’l-naza?ir (printed in 
Calcutta 1240/1825 and repeatedly in Cairo) is 
partly based on a work of al-Suyiiti [g.v.] with the 
same title; it treats in seven sections of general rules 
(kawa‘id kulliyya), difficult details (fawda?id) chapter 
by chapter, similar and dissimilar cases (al-djam‘ 
wa ’l-fark), puzzles (alghadz), subterfuges or legal 
devices (hiyal), distinctions (fur#k), and finally 
some anecdotes. (2) Of systematic character, too, is 
Ibn Nudjaym’s al-Fawdaid al-Zayniyya (printed in 
Calcutta 1244) in which he established more than 
one thousand rules or norms (kawa‘id) in fikh, 
presumably following the example of Ibn Radjab 
[g.v.]. (3) His smaller treatises and fatwds are very 
numerous; forty of them were collected after his 
death by his son Ahmad under the title al-Rasa?il 


al-Zayniyya ft madhhab al-Hanafiyya (printed 
Calcutta 1244 and Balak 1323, see Brockelmann). 
(4) Ibn Nudjaym also wrote commentaries on several 
handbooks of Hanafi fikh, not all of which have been 
preserved; the most famous of them is al-Bagr ai- 
r@ik, a commentary on the Kans al-dakaik of al- 
Nasafi [g.v.]; he only wrote as far as the beginning 
of the itéb al-idjdra, and the work was completed, 
with a Takmila, by Muhammad b. ‘ALi al-Tari (d. 
1004/1595); it was first printed in Cairo, 1311, in 
eight volumes, seven of which contain al-Babkr al- 
va@ik and the eighth the Takmila, and several times 
afterwards; it is one of the great handbooks of the 
Hanafi madhhab. 

Zayn al-Din’s younger brother ‘Umar, also called 
Ibn Nudjaym, studied under him and wrote another 
commentary on the Kansz al-daka@ ik, called al-Nahr 
al-fa@?ik; he died suddenly, presumably poisoned by a 
jealous wife of his, in 1005/1596 and was buried 
near his brother (al-Mubhibbi, Khulésat al-athar, iii, 
206). 

Bibliography: Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi, al- 
Kawahkib al-saiva, iii, 154; Ibn al-“Imad, Shadharat 
al-dhahab, viii, 358; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy 
al-Laknawi, al-Ta‘likat al-saniyya (notes on al- 
Fawéid al-bahiyya), 134; SAli Pasha Mubarak, 
al-Khifat al-djadida, v, 17; Ahlwardt, Catalogue 
Berlin, iv, nos. 4616, 4831; Catalogue Bankipore, 
xix/2, no. 1699; Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-maftbuAt, i, 
265; Brockelmann, II, 401, 252, S II, 425, 266; 
there is also a useful biography at the beginning of 
the editio princeps of al-Babr al-raik. 

(J. ScHacut) 

IBN RABBAN [see AL-TABARI]. 

IBN at-RABIB, Ast ‘ALI Hasan B. MUHAMMAD 
B. AHMAD AL-TamMimi, known also under the name 
of aL-KApfi aL-TAHarTI (because he was for some 
time kaédi of Tahart), philologist, poet and man 
of letters of Kayrawan, where he died in 430/ 
1038-9. He is remembered only for a risala addressed 
to Abu ’l-Mughira Ibn Hazm [see 1BN HazM] in 
which he criticizes the Andalusians (text in Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhiva, i, 111-3; al-Makkari, Amnalectes, 
ii, 108-9; H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Muntakhab 
al-madrast, Cairo 1944, 64-6; Eng. tr. P. de Gayangos, 
The history of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, 
London 1840, i, 168-70). This risala produced two 
answers: the first, from Abu ’l-Mughira Ibn Hazm 
(partial text in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, if1, 113-6), 
the second from the latter’s cousin, ‘Ali Ibn Hazm 
(text in al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 109-21; Eng. tr. P. 
de Gayangos, op. cit., i, 170-90; Fr. tr. Ch. Pellat, in 
al-Andalus, xix/1 (1954), 61-103). 

Bibliography: in the article. (Ep.) 
IBN RADJAB, Zayn at-DiIn (and DyaMAL aL- 

Din) Anu ’L-FARAD] ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. AHMAD B. 
RADJAB AL-BAGHDADI AL-DimasHkI, Hanbali tra- 
ditionist and jurisconsult, author of a fabakat- 
work on the Hanbali school, Dhkayl ‘ala Tabakat al- 
handbila, a continuation of the work of Ibn Abl 
Ya‘la [see IBN AL-FARRA’]. Originally from Baghdad, 
where he was born in 736/1335, he came to Damascus 
with his father in 744/1343. His father saw to his 
education, especially in the field of kadith, and travel- 
led with him to the Hidj4z and Jerusalem for this 
purpose. Ibn Radjab studied fadith also in Cairo. He 
received idjdzas from the traditionists Shihab al-Din 
Ibn al-Nakib (694-764/1294-1362), and Sa‘d al-Din al- 
Nawawi (729-805/1328-1402). Several of his works 
have come down to us, of which, in addition to the 
above mentioned fabakat-work, the most important is 
al-Kawa“id (Cairo 1352/1933), on Hanbali fikh. He 
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taught in Damascus in the madrasas al-Hanbaliyya 
al-Sharifiyya, and al-‘Umariyya al-Shaykhiyya, as 
well as in al-Turba al-‘Izziyya, and died in 795/1392. 

Bibliography: Nu‘aymi, al-Ddaris fi tarikh 

al-madaris, 2 vols., Damascus 1951, index, s.v. 

(ii, 76-7, for biographical notice); H. Laoust, 

Le Hanbalisme sous les Mamlouks Bahrides, in 

REI, xxviii (1960), 70-71, and notes 375-8; G. 

Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil et la résurgence de l’Islam tra- 

ditionaliste au XI® stécle (Damascus 1963), index, 

s.v.; on fabakat-works of the Hanbalis and other 

schools of law, see G. Makdisi, op. cit., 46-67. For a 

list of Ibn Radjab’s works, see Brockelmann, I, 

107, S I, 129-30; Nu‘aymi, Daris, ii, 77; Ibn al- 

‘Imad, Shadharat, vi, 339. (G. Maxpisi) 

IBN RAHWAYH, i.e., ABO Ya‘xts IsHAx B. 
IsRAHIM B. MAXHLAD B. IBRAHIM AL-HANZALI AL- 
Marwazl, a prominent traditionist. His father 
was called Rahwayh because he had been born on a 
road. Ibn R&ahwayh himself was born in Marw in 
161/778 or 166/782-3, travelled in ‘Irak, Hidjaz, 
Yemen and Syria, visited Baghdad more than once 
and finally settled in Nisabir where he died in 
238/853; his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. He 
heard traditions from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubdrak 
(Brockelmann, S I, 256), Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna [@.v.], 
Waki¢ b. al-Djarrah, an authority of al-Bukhari, and 
Djarir b. ‘Abd al-Hamid (Tahdhib al-tahdhib, ii, no. 
116); later sources increase the number of his teachers 
almost indefinitely. He was the teacher of Ibn 
Kutayba and of Muslim [9q.v.]; also the authors of 
the other classical collections (with the exception of 
Ibn Madja) as well as Yahya b. Adam [g.v.] and his 
contemporary Ahmad b. Hanbal (q.v.] transmitted 
traditions from him. As a traditionist, he was natur- 
ally hostile to the ashab al-ra’y (q.v.], and Ibn Kutay- 
ba quotes a number of statements of his to this effect 
(Ta?wil mukhtalif al-hadith, 65-67, Lecomte §§ 63-7). 
Incredible stories are related of his astounding 
memory, but it is also said that he became confused 
five months before he died, and in contrast with his 
deep knowledge of religious subjects he was incom- 
petent in worldly matters. According to the Fihrist, 
he wrote a Kitab al-Sunan fi 'l-fikh (a typical ‘‘tra- 
ditionist” title), a Kitab al-Musnad, and a Kitab al- 
Tafsir; one part of his Musnad has been preserved 
(Catalogue Cairo!, 419) and is to be printed in Haydar- 
abad. 

A grandson of Ibn R&hwayh, Abu ’l-Tayyib 
Muhammad b. Muhammad, was a traditionist and 
Maliki scholar, widely travelled; he was killed by 
the Karmatis [q.v.] on his return from the hadjdj in 
294/906-7 (Ibn Farhiin, Dibédj, Cairo 1330, 244). 

The son of this last, also called Muhammad, was a 
prominent Maliki scholar and also a traditionist; he 
lived in Baghdad and finally became kai of Ramla, 
where he died in 336 or 337/947-949 (Dibadj, ibid.; 
Ta rikh Baghdad, iii, no. 1262, where these two per- 
sons seem to be confounded). 

Bibliography: al-Bukhari, al-Ta°rikh al-kabir, 

i, no. 1209; Ibn Kutayba, Ta?wil mukhtalif al- 

hadith; G. Lecomte, Ibn Qutayba, index; idem, Le 

Traité des divergences du hadit d’Ibn Qutayba, index; 

Ibn Abi Hatim, Kitab al-Djark wa ’!-ta‘dil, i, no. 

714; Fihrist, 230; Aba Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliya>, 

ix, no. 446 (contains only verses in praise of him 

and traditions related by him); al-Khatib al- 

Baghdadi, vi, no. 3381 (an extensive article, 

contains a long genealogy); Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tabakat 

al-Handabila, i, 109 (a short notice); idem, I[khktisdr 
al-Nabulusi, 68-70 (the same notice, supplemented 
with material from other sources); Ibn Hadjar 


al-‘Askalani, Tahdkib al-tahdhib, i, no. 408; 
Brockelmann, S I, 257 (read 419 instead of 305). 
(J. ScHacnt) 

IBN RA?IK, or Munammap B. RA°IK, first amir 
al-umard [q.v.] of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. The son 
of an officer of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid, and of Khazar 
origin, Ibn Ra?ik had been chief of police, and then 
chamberlain during the reign of al-Muktadir. On the 
accession of al-Kahir, at first in disgrace for having 
supported the former caliph and having fled from 
Baghdad, he succeeded in being made governor of 
Basra. When, on the accession of al-Radi, he was 
made governor also of W4sit, he became one of the 
most powerful governors, and had no scruples about 
withholding the payments which were due from him 
in order to make difficulties for the caliph and the 
vizier. He obtained, through his appointment as amir 
al-umara? ([q.v.] “commander of the commanders’’), 
the chief command of the army, together with 
responsibility for the financial administration and for 
maintaining order throughout the empire (324/936). 
During the two years of his amirate, Ibn Ra7ik 
concerned himself mainly with depriving the caliph 
of every means of defence, and ordered for this 
reason the massacre of the Hudjariyya [q.v.] guards, 
who had proved intractable. He also entered into 
conflict with the governors of the Ahwaz, the Banu 
*]-Baridi, from whom he attempted to take their 
province, and treated in a particularly cruel manner 
the former vizier Ibn Mukla [q.v.], who was intriguing 
against him. In spite of all this, he was removed 
from office in 326/938 by his own subordinate, 
Badjkam, who appointed him as governor of the 
Diyar Mudar. After Badjkam’s death, he seized the 
power from the new amir Kurankidj and succeeded 
in getting himself appointed again as amir al-umara? 
in }Dhu 'l-Hidjdjia 329/September 941. But he was 
not long in office, as he was assassinated in Radjab 
330/April 942 by the Hamdanid al-Hasan b. ‘Abd 
Allah, who felt himself to be threatened by him. 

Bibliography: H. Bowen, The life and times 
of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, the Good Vizier, index; M. Canard, 

Histoire de la dynastie des H’amddnides, i, Algiers 

IQ5I, 411-4, 420-4; Defrémery, Mémoire sur les 

émirs al-oméra, in Mémoires prés. 4 V Académie des 

Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 1st series, ii, Paris 1852, 

105-96; Sali, Akhkbdy ar-Rddi billa4h..., tr, M. 

Canard, Algiers 1946-50, index. (D. SourDEL) 

IBN at-RAKIK (d. after 418/1027-8), or AL- 
Rakik Ast IsHAk IBRAHIM B. AL-KAsim AL-KATIB 
AL-KayRawAni, who had been secretary of the 
Zirids for about a quarter of a century at the time 
when Ibn Rashik wrote his ‘Umda, was a talented 
man of letters and chronicler. Ibn Rashik 
acknowledges that he had a certain poetic gift, 
although his style was rather that of a secretary, and 
Yakiit (Mu‘djam, i, 217-26) has preserved some long 
fragments from his poems. There also survives his 
Kujb al-surtiy (MS Paris B.N. nos. 4829, 4830 and 
4831; for the other MSS, see Brockelmann) devoted 
to the Bacchic genre in the form in which it was 
cultivated in the East. 

But Ibn al-Rakik was considered by his contem- 
poraries (see Ibn Rashik, quoted by Yakit, Mu‘djam, 
i, 216) and by posterity as an outstanding historian. 
Ibn Khaldiin regarded him (Mukaddima, Beirut ed. 
1956, 4) as “the best specialist on the history of 
Ifrikiya and of the states whose capital was Kayra- 
wan’’. This reputation was fully justified. His Kitab 
Ta@rikh Ifrikiya wa 'l-Maghrib, in several volumes, 
was the basis for the works of Ibn Shaddad, of Ibn 
al-Athir (d. 630/1233), of Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1260), 
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of al-Tidjani (d. after 708/1308) and especially of 
Ibn ‘Idhari (ca. 706/1306-7), al-Nuwayri (d. 732/ 
1331-2), Ibn Khaldin (d. 808/1405-6) and al-Makrizi 
(d. 846/1442-3). Al-Sakhawi (I‘lém, 122; d. 902/ 
1496-7), al-Shammdakhi, and even al-Wazir al- 
Sarradj (Hulal, p. 289 ff.), who was writing in 1137/ 
1724-5, appear to quote directly from him. Today, 
however, the Ta°vikk of Ibn al-Rakik, although it is 
constantly referred to as surviving in certain private 
libraries in Tunisia, cannot in fact be traced. An 
anonymous fragment, defective at the beginning and 
lacking a colophon, on the history of the Maghrib 
from the governorship of ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ to the reign 
of Ibrahim I, which was discovered at Rabat by 
M. al-Mannini, has been published (Tunis 1968) by 
M. al-Ka‘bi, who attributes it to Ibn al-Rakik; but 
this attribution is in fact very dubious. It should be 
noted finally, if the passages borrowed from Ibn al- 
Rakik’s work are to be correctly interpreted, that 
although compiled or written with scrupulous care it 
is coloured by the Shi‘i sympathies of its author, a 
fact which seems to have been forgotten or overlooked 
by the historians who have included long fragments 
from it. 

Ibn al-Rakik, who in 388/998 was sent by the 
Zirid Badis on a diplomatic mission to al-Hakim of 
Egypt, seems, to judge from a poem reproduced by 
Yaikit (Mu‘djam, i, 222-4), to have stayed for a long 
time in Cairo, of whose delights he writes poignantly 
and nostalgically. Among his other works not yet 
traced, there are mentioned: Kitab al-Nisa (on 
women); al-Rét wa ’l-irtiyah (on pleasures); al- 
A ghani (on songs); and Nagm al-sulik fi musdmarat 
al-mulik (a manual for the perfect courtier). 

Bibliography: the sources are given by 

Brockelmann, I, 161, SI, 252; Amari, Storia, ed. 

Nallino, 1933, i, 39; Zirikli, Alam, 2nd ed., i, 

51-2; H. R. Idris, Zirides, i, XIV and ii, 81-2. The 

best biographical notice on Ibn al-Rakik is that 

by Yakat, Mu‘djam al-udaba?, Cairo ed. 1936, i, 

216-26. (M Tavs1) 

IBN RASHID [see rasuip, Ax}. 

IBN RASHIK, Aso ‘ALi Hasan 8B. RasHik AL- 
KayrawaAnt, and also AL-Azpi, AL-MasiLf, one of 
the most illustrious men of letters of Ifrikiya, 
born in 390/1000 at M’sila (Masila = Muhammadiyya) 
in the region of Constantine. His father, known by the 
single name Rashik, was probably a freed slave of 
Byzantine origin (rumi), who had beeome a client 
of the Azd. He followed the trade of goldsmith in 
M’sila, where the young Hasan, after his first studies, 
soon revealed his poetic talents, as well as a taste for 
literature. Wishing to perfect his knowledge and to 
take advantage of his poetic gifts, Ibn Rashik went 
to Kayrawan, then the capital of Ifrikiya and a 
flourishing centre of culture, in 406/1015-6, the year 
of the accession of the Zirid al-Mu‘izz. His two-fold 
ambition was amply realized since he was able to 
profit from the teaching and instruction of the 
famous masters of the literary school of Kayraw4an, 
such as al-Khushani, al-Kazzaz and Ibrahim al- 
Husri, perhaps after becoming acquainted with al- 
Nahshali in M’sila, of which they were both natives; 
Moreover, as early as 410/1019, he became a protégé 
of the great patron Ibn Abi ’l-Ridjal [q.v.], tutor to 
al-Mu‘izz, a poet, man of letters and astronomer (well- 
known in mediaeval Europe by the names Abenragel, 
Albohazen and Alboacen) and head of the Zirid 
chancellery, where he found a post for the young Ibn 
Rashik. In the same year, he became court poet to 
al-Mu‘izz and one of the sovereign’s intimates. From 
then onwards his reputation continued to increase, as 


did his favour with the prince, thanks to his moral 
qualities, his charming character and his boundless 
energy: witty, jovial, high-spirited, and indeed a 
convivial fellow and devotee of the pleasures offered 
by the Zirid capital, he was admired for his poetry 
which enjoyed an exceptional vogue, even in his 
lifetime, as far afield as Sicily and Spain. He had to 
face the envy or hostility of many, the most tenacious 
adversary being his emulator Ibn Sharaf [q.v.]; their 
rivalry, inflamed by al-Mu‘izz, who often provoked 
what amounted to poetic jousts between his two 
greatest poets, was to end only in exile in Sicily, at 
the intervention of the Sicilian admirers of the “two 
Kayrawadni masters”. On the fall of Kayraw4n, when 
it was devastated by the Bani Hilal in 449/1057, Ibn 
Rashik followed al-Mu‘izz to al-Mahdiyya where, 
from then onwards, he simultaneously praised both 
the monarch and his son Tamim, the governor of 
that town, aithough at times he had to suffer from 
the violent ill-temper of al-Mu‘izz, who had been 
rendered irascible by his defeats. It was as aresult of 
one of these scenes, more probably than after 
the prince’s death (which occurred in 454/1062), that 
he went to Sicily, where he became reconciled with 
Ibn Sharaf, who had already preceded him there. 
But he did not follow his old compatriot to Spain, 
where they had been invited by the SAbbadid of 
Seville, al-Mu‘tadid: he died in Mazara in 456/1063-4 
or 463/1070-1. 

It was principally to his poetry that Ibn Rashik 
owed his rise and fame. Ibn Khallikan is alone, so 
far as we know, in describing his Diwdn (in the 
account of Ibn Ya‘ish, vi, 50, and not in the account 
of Ibn Rashik, as various studies say), which in- 
cidentally was incomplete. The known recensions 
of his poems, all recent (Bis@t; Nutaf; Diwan ed. 
Yaghi; see Bib/.), do not, however, reproduce every- 
thing that has survived from these poems. In them 
Ibn Rashik handles all the traditional themes of 
Arab poetry; his panegyrics and occasional verse 
prove him chiefly a court poet, and his poem on 
the Kayraw4n disaster was to serve as a model for 
many celebrated elegies: this masterpiece of the 
genre, in which the expression of severe and dignified 
grief was allied to a vigorous, taut style of remark- 
able clarity, is not lacking in epic inspiration, like 
his threnody (rhyme -A#) on al-Mu‘izz. 

But his poetry is characterized above all by its 
conscious artistic elegance, in which the poet’s 
exertions, although evident, nevertheless achieve 
real beauty. In this sense, Ibn Rashik is a classical 
poet. He is above all the poet most skilled in felicit- 
ously applying the theories and rules of Arabic 
poetry, so expertly expounded in his major work, 
al-“Umda fi sind‘at al-shiy wa nakdih (published 
successively in Tunis—vol. i only—in about 1285/ 
1868, then, in its entirety, in Cairo 1325/1907, 
1344/1925, 1934 and 1955; abridged several times, 
particularly by Ibn al-Katta* al-Sikilli, Muwaffak 
al-Din al-Baghdadi and Abi Nakr Ibn Sarradj al- 
Shantarini; taught, especially by the author himself 
in Sicily), which remains the “basic” work for this 
kind of poetics. This derives from an essential 
principle which seems to be that of poetry as an 
“art”, as the Arabs have always conceived it—either 
achieved by effort, masni‘, or spontaneous, matbi‘, 
rather than an “inspiration”: poetry, whose im- 
portance to the Arabs is primordial and in which 
the “Moderns” are just as successful as the ‘‘An- 
cients”, is superior to prose through its meaning 
and form; its value—just as for Kudama—varies 
with that of its components—vocabulary (al-lafz), 
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metre (al-wazn), meaning (al-ma‘nd), rhyme (al- 
kafiya), and the culture, intelligence and dexterity 
of the poet who must be able to handle all types with 
the same ease and to adapt his poetry according to 
the subject, the circumstances and the public. The 
work concludes with some particulars about the life 
of the Arabs, their language and the knowledge 
required in order to develop poetic talent. The 
quotations, which are varied and accompanied by 
comments, give this work on poetics a quality of adab 
which appreciably enhances it; the reasoned and well- 
founded judgements which accompany the expo- 
sition throughout al-‘Umda in themselves allow Ibn 
Rashik to be ranked as one of the greatest Arab 
literary critics. Making use of the various currents 
of literary criticism which, from Ibn Sallam to al- 
‘Askari, through Kudama, al-Amidi and al-Djur- 
djini, reached its final but incomplete form in the 
East, Ibn Rashik, who devoted himself to the cri- 
ticism of poetry, composed a work of synthesis that 
was at once rational, systematic and original, in 
which he did not confine himself to a theoretical 
exposé or to the study of one aspect of poetry or of 
a single poet, but dealt with poetry in its entirety 
and as a man of letters, since this criticism flows 
from the complete and copiously illustrated exposi- 
tion of poetics, while giving a place, along with the 
classical criteria, to taste and the ‘“‘literary sense’’. 
The favourite problem of the Arab literary critic, 
plagiarism (al-sarika)—already considered at the 
end of al-“Umda—became with him, in a remarkable 
work, Kurddat al-dhahab fi nakd ash‘dr al-‘Arab (ed. 
Khiandji, Cairo 1926; ed. Ch. Bouyahia, forthcoming), 
a study of poetic creation, and more precisely of the 
particular use made by each poet of poetic themes 
and the art of expressing them, and, to some extent, 
of the evolution of Arab poetry. Ibn Rashik’s 
method of literary criticism finds its application in 
his admirable Unmidhadj al-zaman fi shu‘ard al- 
Kayrawan (a lost work, the substance of which has, 
however, mostly been preserved in later biographical 
dictionaries, which often adopted it as a model, 
closely imitated but never equalled; Ibn al-Abbar 
makes no secret of this fact for his Tuhfat al-kadim, 
incomplete ed. under the title al-Muktadab min K. 
Tuhfat al-kadim, Cairo 1957, introd.), in which, con- 
centrating upon the writings rather than the lives 
of the Ifrikiyan poets of his period, in each notice he 
sketched a true literary portrait with the help of 
objective and methodical criticism, infallible acute- 
ness of judgement, a graphic style and pure, sober and 
closely knit language, whose magnificence is, however, 
brought to an end as soon as the writer turns from 
the portrait to narrative. This trilogy forms the 
crowning achievement of Arab literary criticism. 
With the genre discussed in al-Unmadhadj may be 
linked a book on the poets of al-Mahdiyya, al-Rawda 
al-mawshiyya fi shu‘arad? al-Mahdiyya, of which we 
have no exact knowledge. All the other works of Ibn 
Rashik (about thirty in number, mostly risdlas; see 
their titles in the authors listed in the Bibl.; some, 
perhaps, are merely chapter headings or a mutilated 
repetition of other titles already listed) are today 
lost. For the most part, they are connected with his 
work as literary critic, whether they are concerned 
with the science of language (such as al-Shudhidh 
fi ’l-lugha, on words rarely employed) or whether 
they belong to his long polemic with his rival Ibn 
Sharaf. For Ibn Rashik’s place in the development 
of rhetoric, see. also BADIS, BAYAN and AL-MA‘ANT 
WA’L-BAYAN. 

Tbn Rashik is also regarded by all his biographers, 


both ancient and modern, as an historian. But 
nothing is less certain; the only historical work that 
they attribute to him with any precision, Mizan al- 
‘amal (a chronicle regarded as mediocre by Ibn 
Khaldiin, Prolégomenes, i, 8; Rosenthal, i, ro—in 
terms incompatible with the esteem he felt for the 
author of al-‘Umda, see Prolégomenes, iii, 378, 
380-1; Rosenthal, iii, 338, 405), in reality belongs to an 
Andalusian homonym of his, Abia ‘Ali al-Husayn b. 
‘Atik b, al-Husayn b. Rashik al-Taghlabi, d. after 
674/1275 (see Lisdn al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, al-Ihdja, 
Cairo 1375/1955, 484). The same must be true of the 
Commentary on the Muwafta? which is attributed to 
him, the homonyms of this author in both East and 
West being numerous, with writings on various 
subjects. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works listed 

in the text: Ibn Dihya, Mufrib, Cairo 1954, 53, 

57-65; Kifti, Inmbah, Cairo 1950-5, i, 298-304; 

Yakit, Irshad, Cairo 1936-8, viii, 110-21; Ibn 

Khallikan, Cairo 1948, i, 366-8 (no. 157); Ibn Fadl 

Allah al-‘Umari, Masalik, xvii, MS Paris 2327, 

37v.-41V., which mainly uses Ibn Bassam; Ibn 

Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawdat al-Wafayat, Blak 1299/ 

1881-2, passim and ii, 204 ff.; Suyiti, Bughya, 

Cairo 1326/1908, 220; al-Wazir al-Sarradj, al- 

Hulal al-sundusiyya, Tunis 1287/1870-1, 99-102; 

Hadjdji Khalifa, Istanbul ed., 185, 301, 973, 1029, 

1169, 1907, 1918; Brockelmann, I, 307, S I, 539-40; 

H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Bisdt al-‘akik fi hadarat 

al-Kayrawan wa-sha“iriha Ibn Rashik, Tunis 1330/ 

1911-2; idem, al-Muntakhab al-madrasi*, Cairo 

1944, 75-8; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani, Ibn Rashik, 

Cairo 1343/1924-5; idem, al-Nutaf min shi‘r Ibn 

Rashik, Cairo 1343/1924-5; Muh. al-Nayfar, 

SUnwan al-arib, Tunis 1351/1932-3, i, 52-4; M. 

Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia*, Catania 

1933-9, i, 39, ii, 562-7; Ch. Pellat, Ibn Sharaf al- 

Kayrawani: Questions de critique littéraire, Algiers 

1953, Introd. XVIII-XXIII; A. Trabulsi, La 

Critique poétique des Avabes, Damascus 1956, 

105-7, and passim; ‘Abd al-Rahm&an Yaghi, Hayat 

al-Kayrawan wa mawkif Ibn Rashik minha, Beirut 

1962; idem, Diwan Ibn Rashik al-Kayrawdani, 

Beirut n.d.; H. R. Idris, Zirides, ii, 792-4 and 

index; Ch. Bouyahia, in Ann. de Un. de Tunis, 

1965/ii, 233-44; see also Bibl. to Ibn Sharaf for 

their polemics. (Cu. Bovyanta) 

IBN RASHIK, Ast MunyamMap ‘ABD AL- 
RauMAN AL-Kusuayri, ruler of Murcia, 474/1081- 
481/1088. He is first heard of as ‘amil of Hisn Baldj, 
the inodern Vilches, in 474/1081. In this year Ibn 
“Ammar [¢.7.] stayed with Ibn Rashik on his way 
from Seville to take Murcia from Ibn Tahir for his 
master al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad. Ibn ‘Ammar and 
Ibn Rashik formed an association, as a result of 
which, and by a process of which the accounts 
differ, Ibn Rashik became the independent ruler 
of Murcia. Ibn Rashik’s position, like that of his 
neighbours at Valencia and Almeria, was precari- 
ous, being threatened both by internal strife and 
continual pressure from the Christians. Indeed the 
Christians possessed an outpost in the very heart 
of Ibn Rashik’s territory at Aledo, 45 km south-west 
of Murcia. 

The advent of the Almoravids and the great 
defeat suffered by the Christians at Zallaka (479/ 
1086) had but slight immediate effect on the Levante. 
Ibn Rashik was obliged to pay a token tribute to 
Mu‘tamid and Aledo remained in Christian hands. 
Yusuf b. Tashfin’s second expedition put an end 
to this situation. Yiisu{ made directly for Aledo 
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and laid siege to it with the help of his Andalusian 
allies (481/1088). He had already made a pact with 
Mu‘tamid that Murcia should be restored to him 
and, though it seems that Ibn Rashik contrived to 
postpone the evil hour for a time, he was finally 
deposed under suspicion of actually helping the 
Christians besieged at Aledo and was delivered as 
a prisoner to Mu‘tamid. ‘Abd Allah the Ziri says 
that Mu‘tamid had him put to death but according 
to Ibn al-Khatib he was kept prisoner at Seville 
until released by the Almoravids when they took 
possession of the city in 484/1091. His subsequent 
fate is unrecorded. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-‘Abbar, al-Hulla al- 
styava’, Cairo 1963, ii, 123-4, 134-5, 140-6, 175; 
Ibn al-ithatib, A‘mdal al-a‘lam, Beirut 1956, 160, 
201, 257; ‘Abd Allah the Ziri, Mémoires, in 
And., iii (1935), 324-5, 340-3 (text), and iv (1936-9), 
45-7, 79-84 (trs.); ‘Abd al-Wahid al Marrakushi, 
Mu‘djib®, Leiden 1885, 85, 92; A Huici Miranda, 
Las grandes tatallas de la Reconquista, Madrid 
1956, 94-6. (J. F. P. Horxins) 
IBN RAWAHA [see ‘ABD ALLAH B. RAWAHA]. 
IBN at-RAWANDI or a.t-REWENDI, Asu 

’L-Husayn AHMAD B. YAHYA B. IsHAK, Mu‘ tazili 
and heretic, born at the beginning of the 3rd/9th 
century. The unsolved problem of the date of his 
death (the middle or the end of the 4th/roth century) 
should probably be decided, in spite of certain indi- 
cations to the contrary, in favour of the earlier date, 
given that his work on the supposed criticism of 
prophecy by the Brahmans (sée AL-BARAHIMA but 
the article omits to mention this point) is already 
mentioned in an unpublished fragment by the Jewish 
mutakallim Dawid b. Marwan al-Rakki, known as 
al-Mukammis, whose literary activity was not later 
than the last third of the 3rd/9th century (cf. G. 
Vajda, in Oriens, xv (1962), 61, n. 1). 

Ibn al-Rawandi’s intellectual development is 
difficult to trace. At first an adherent of Mu‘tazilism, 
he then left his friends and attacked them mercilessly, 
emphasizing their real or apparent inconsistencies, 
deducing heretical conclusions from their specula- 
tions, and provoking from them, but probably after 
he had left them, refutations no less violent. His 
attachment, at least temporarily, to Shi‘ism seems 
undeniable, but it is even more certain that he 
turned after this to free thought (sandaka), perhaps 
under the influence of Aba ‘Isa al-Warrak {¢.v.], as 
stormy a figure as himself. It is not clear whether he 
ended as a sceptic or whether there is some truth 
in the Mu‘tazilis’ claim that he finally repented. What- 
éver the facts may have been, a discerning scholar 
iike al-Tawhidi [g.v.] pays homage to his percipience 
and his perfect mastery of language. 

There are also several obscure points in the biblio- 
graphy of Ibn al-Rawandi. The Fihkrist gives two 
lists of works which were attributed to him: one 
consists of eight titles, the other, incompletely trans- 
mitted, thirty-seven, the first seven of which are 
considered to date from his Mu ‘tazili period; the 
second list contains none of the titles enumerated 
in the first (Tadj, Zumurrudh, Na‘t al-hikma, Damigh, 
Kadib, Farid (or Firind?), Murdjan, Lu?lu?a); on the 
other hand it lists, under numbers 34, 35 and 36, some 
refutations supposedly composed by Ibn al-Rawandi 
himself (see J. Fiick, Texts ... from Ibn al-Nadim’s 
Kitab al-Fihrist, in Professor Muhammad Shafi‘ 
Presentation Volume, Lahore 1955, 72f.). HS. 
Nyberg has compiled (Arabic introduction to his ed. 
of the K. al-Intisdr, Cairo 1925, 32 f., in French in 
A.N. Nader, Kitab al-Intisar, Le Livre du Triomphe..., 


Beirut 1957, xxviii-xxx) a list of nineteen works to 
which should be added a Kitab al-Khajiy and perhaps 
a Kitab al-Ma‘ifa, refuted by al-Djubba7t (see A. 
Borisov, in SO, iv (1947), 81 f.). 

Fragments of three of his works are preserved in 
works written by those who refuted his ideas: (1) 
the Kitab Fadipat al-Mu‘tasila is contained, divided 
up but the major part of it reproduced, in the Kitab 
al-Intisay of al-Khayyat. Ibn al-Rawandi’s attack 
was in its first part a reply to an apologia, or rather 
a panegyric, of the Mu‘tazili school (Fadilat al- 
Mu‘tasila) by al-Djahiz, while the second part 
consisted of a defence of the Shi‘a. Nyberg’s ed. has 
been reproduced, with a French translation (to be 
used with caution) by A. N. Nader, Beirut 1957. (2) 
Fragments of his Kitab al-Damigh, written against 
the Kur?4n, were reproduced by the kagi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar [q.v.] in the course of his refutation (also 
lost) of Aba ‘Ali al-Djubba’i [q.v.]. These fragments 
are not the same as those reproduced later by Ibn 
al-Djawzi in his Muntagam (see al-Mughni, xvi, 
Cairo 1380/1969, 389-94, and also 156 and 416. The 
purely dialectical refutation of the Barahima in vol. 
xv of al-Mughni, Cairo 1915, 109-46, does not men- 
tion Ibn al-Rawandi at all, but see pp. 73 and 127; 
see also by the same, Tathbit dala il al-nubuwwa, ed. 
“Abd al-Karim ‘UthmAan, Beirut 1966, 51 f., 63, 90 f., 
128 f., 222, 224 f., 232, where the use of Ibn al-Rawan- 
di’s works by Shi_i propagandists is stressed). (3) Some 
fragments of the Kitab al-Zumurrudh are preserved 
in the Madjalis of the Isma‘ili al-Mu’ayyad fi ’l-Din 
[g.v.],ed. and tr. by P. Kraus in Bettradge (see bibl.). 

The quotations, whose verbatim accuracy is not 
certain, which are found in the Kitab al-Tawhid of 
al-Maturidi [g.v.], MS Cambridge Add. 3651, 96v., 
rior v. (particularly against al-Warrak) and in 
Nasir-i Khusraw [¢.v.], Kitab-i Djadmi‘ al-Hikmatayn, 
ed. Corbin-Moin, Tehran 1953, 232 ff. (against the 
‘‘Hashwiyya’’, but it does uot deal with those who 
are usually referred to by this name in the Sunni 
sources) have still to be investigated. 

The plentiful extracts from the K. al-Zumurrudh 
provide a fairly clear indication of the most hetero- 
dox doctrine of Ibn al-Rawandi, that for which 
posterity has been least willing to forgive him: a 
biting criticism of prophecy in general and of the 
prophecy of Muhammad in particular; he maintains 
in addition that religious dogmas are not acceptable 
to reason and must, therefore, be rejected; the 
miracles attributed to the prophets, persons who may 
reasonably be compared to sorcerers and magicians, 
are pure invention, and the greatest of the miracles 
in the eyes of orthodox Muslims, the Kur?4n, gets no 
better treatment: it is neither a revealed book nor 
even an inimitable literary masterpiece. In order to 
cloak his theses, which attack the roots of all types 
of religion, Ibn al-Rawandi used the fiction that they 
were uttered by the Brahmans. His reputation as an 
irreligious iconoclast spread in the 4th/1oth century 
beyond the borders of Muslim literature: his name is 
mentioned on several occasions by the Karaite Jewish 
writers Salmon b. Yeruham and Yefet b. ‘Ali as that 
of a particularly dangerous and virulent heretic. 

Several generations of Muslim theologians devoted 
themselves to refuting the attacks of Ibn al-Rawandi: 
al-Khayyat, al-Djubba7i, Aba Sahl al-Nawbakhti, 
Aba Hashim, al-Ash‘ari, al-Maturidi, al-Ka‘bi, to 
mention only a few of the earliest of them. 

Bibliography: The basic work by P. Kraus, 

Beitrdge zur islamischen Ketzergeschichte, in RSO, 

xiv (1934), 93-129, 335-79 (with his article Ibn 

al-Rawandi in EI’, Supplement) gives almost all 
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the bibliography prior to its publication; there 
should be added (what follows is a selection only): 
for the references to Ibn al-Rawandi in Judaeo- 
Arabic literature, S. Poznatiski, in MGWJ, li 
(1907), 731 f.; other details of this (and in particu- 
lar of the affinity between Ibn al-Rawandi and 
the slightly later Jewish heretic Hayyawayh al- 
Balkhi) in the work in Hebrew by M. Zucker, Rav 
Saadya Gaon’s Translation of the Torah, New York 
1959, 13-5, 29-33; see also G. Vajda, in REJ, 
xcix (1935), 88f. A. Badawi has translated into 
Arabic the monograph by Kraus: Min ta?rikh al- 
tlhad fi ’l-Islam, Cairo 1945, 77-188. Passages from 
Tawhidi: al-Imta‘ wa 'l-mwdnasa, Cairo 1373/1953, 
ii, 14 and al-Basa@tr wa ’l-dhakhair, same date and 
place, 183. The notice by Ibn Murtada on Ibn al- 
Rawandi may be read in the ed. by S. Diwald- 
Wilzer, Die Klassen der Mu‘taziliten, Wiesbaden 
1961, 92, lines 1-15. The passage from Ibn al- 
Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba?, quoted by Kraus, 
Beitrége, 379, is found in the most recent ed. by 
I. Samarra?i, Baghdad 1959, 150. See also the 
notices in Brockelmann, S$ I, 340f., in F. Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 1967, 620 f. and in Zirikli, A‘lém?, i, 252 f.; 
further, H. S. Nyberg, ‘Amr Ibn Ubaid et Ibn 
al-Rawendi, deux reprouvés, in Classicisme et 
déclin culturel dans V’histoire de VIslam, Paris 
1957, 125-36. A preliminary sketch, so far only 
fragmentary, of a doctrinal study (premature in 
view of the state of the documentation but ex- 
cellent so far as it goes) is J. van Ess, in Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie, xlv (1963), 79-85 and 
Die Erkenntnislehre des ‘Adudaddin al-Ici, Wies- 
baden 1966, passages indicated in the analytical 
index, p. 495. (P. Kraus-[G. Vayjpa]) 
IBN RIDWAN, Asvu 'L-Hasan ‘ALi B. RIDWAN 
B, ‘ALI B. Dya‘rar AL-Misri, a renowned physi- 
cian and medical author and polemist of Egypt. We 
are well informed about his life and personal circum- 
stances because he composed an autobiography, the 
essence of which has been preserved by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, when he was approaching sixty. It is 
pervaded by a strong feeling of complacency which 
is, perhaps, explained by his experiences and ex- 
plains, in its turn, his addiction to polemics. He was 
born in 388/998, the son of a baker in Giza (Djiza) 
near Cairo. He was very poor, had a hard youth, and 
had to earn his living and the money for his instruc- 
tion by astrological forecasting in the streets and by 
similar means. He never had a teacher in medicine, 
which became a matter of reproach to him later, and 
he studied exclusively from books. He says himself 
that he did not possess the means to pay the appren- 
tice’s fee demanded by medical practitioners. He also 
was unable to marry until he was thirty. But after 
his thirtieth year he began to acquire a good medical 
reputation, and when he was appointed Chief Phy- 
sician of Egypt by the Fatimid Caliph of Cairo (it 
cannot have been al-Hakim who disappeared in 
41/1021, when Ibn Ridwan was only twenty-three 
years old, but was probably al-Mustansir, 427/1036- 
487/1094), he acquired prosperity and wealth. Abu 
*]-Mu‘askar al-Husayn b. Ma‘dan, the ruler of 
MakrAn [q.v.], consulted him when he was stricken by 
hemiplegia. Ibn Ridwdn never left Egypt and per- 
haps not even the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cairo, where he became “one of the foremost to give 
information about the branches of knowledge in 
which he claimed authority” (Ibn al-Kifti). The site 
of his house remained known for a long time. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, he adopted an orphan girl 
in the period of famine and plague which started 


in 445/1053, and he educated her and she grew up in 
his house; but once when he left her alone, she took 
gold to the amount of 20,000 dinars and valuables 
and fled, and nothing more was heard of her; there- 
after, his mind became deranged. Ibn Ridwan was 
inclined to acrimonious polemics against his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, including Hunayn b. 
Ishak, al-RAzi, Ibn al-Djazz4r, Ibn al-Tayyib, Ibn 
Butlan (¢q.v.] and others. Whereas he is unanimously 
praised as a medical practitioner, and Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a calls him ‘‘a better medical man (than Ibn 
Butlin) and better trained in the philosophical and 
associated sciences’’, he seems to have been unhappy 
in his personal relationships. According to Ibn al- 
Kifti, “he was a man of narrow mind and not of 
sound judgment. He was, moreover, not of good looks 
and appearance. Nevertheless, many pupils followed 
his lectures and studied under him, and his fame 
spread abroad’’; but “his pupils used to relate about 
him ridiculous things concerning his medical argu- 
mentations, astrological sayings and logical asser- 
tions, if those who have related them are right.” 
Among his disciples were the Fatimid prince, philo- 
sopher, author and bibliophile al-Mubashshir b. 
Fatik [g.v.] (Brockelmann, I, 600; S I, 829), and the 
Jewish physician and bibliophile Afré?im (Ephraim) 
b. al-Zaffan; he was also in friendly relations with an 
otherwise unknown Jewish physician, Yahida b. 
Sa‘ada, to whom he addressed two treatises. Ibn 
Ridwan died, according to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, in 
453/1061 (or, according to Ibn al-Kifti, in the sixties 
of that century). 

Ibn Ridwan’s literary output was very extensive; 
the list of titles given by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, if dupli- 
cates are eliminated, comes near to one hundred, 
though many of them no doubt represent short 
treatises, unfinished notes, and the like. Some 
twenty have been preserved in manuscripts. A few 
are concerned with astronomy, logic, philosophy and 
theology but the great majority are medical and in 
substance follow closely the works of Galen. Ibn 
Ridwan possessed a wide knowledge of ancient 
medicine but he was not an original thinker, being a 
mere exponent of Hippocrates’s and Galen’s thought, 
without adding anything of his own; this was 
clearly seen by Ibn al-Kifti, who called his works not 
very important, derivative, but well arranged. This 
lack of originality becomes almost a positive quality 
in the thought of Ibn Ridw4n, to such a degree that 
he did not allow an original thinker such as al-Razi 
to deviate in the least from the thought of Galen, 
and indeed most of his polemics have their starting- 
point in this contention of his. In addition, as Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a observes, Ibn Ridw4n “was insolent 
in what he said, and he abused those with whom he 
had an argument’. This is amply borne out by the 
contents of his treatises against Ibn Butlan (see 
below). 

Among his more important and better known 
works are: (1) a Commentary on the Quadripartitum 
of Ptolemy (Sharh al-makalat al-arba‘ li-Bajlimiyas) ; 
it was translated into Latin and into Turkish, and 
the Latin translation was printed, together with the 
Quadripartitum, among the incunabula of Venice 
(and later) several times; (2) a Commentary on 
Galen’s Ars parva (Sharh al-sina‘a al-saghira li- 
Dijalints); this, too, was translated into Latin, and 
the translation was repeatedly printed, together 
with the text of Galen, before and after 1500 (Brockel- 
mann, I, 637, no. 14, and S. I, 886, no. 24 are to be 
combined); it was also translated into Hebrew; (3) 
Kitab al-Usil fi 'l-fibb, a compendium (kunndash), 
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another of Ibn Ridwan’s books to have been trans- 
lated into Hebrew; (4) al-Kitab al-Nafi* fi talim 
sina‘at al-fibb; in this book Ibn Ridwan, displaying 
a remarkable knowledge of Greek medical writers, 
tries to show that learning medicine from books is 
preferable to learning it from teachers, turning the 
necessity of his own study into a virtue; the work 
contains important information on the transmission 
of Greek science to the Arabs; summary of the exis- 
ting part in Schacht-Meyerhof, Controversy, 20-8; 
(5) Risala fit daf‘ madarr al-abdan bi-ard Misr, a 
treatise dealing with the conditions of health and 
disease in Egypt and Cairo, the plague and its 
causes, preventive measures and hygienic rules for 
the inhabitants of Egypt, including a medical topo- 
graphy of Cairo and its suburbs in the 5th/rrth 
century; translation of this last section by M. Meyer- 
hof in Sitzungsber. d. Phystkalisch-medizinischen 
Sozietat, liv, Erlangen 1923, 197-214, and in Comptes 
Rendus du Congrés International de Médecine Tropi- 
cale et d’Hygiéne, ii, Cairo 1929, 211-35; see also 
K, Vollers, ZDMG, xliv (1890), 386 f.; (6) finally, his 
controversy with Ibn Butlan of which three treatises 
of his have been preserved (edited and translated in 
Schacht-Meyerhof, Controversy), whereas two and 
perhaps three more have been lost; the controversy 
started from a disputed point of physiology, and 
finished with Ibn Ridwan calling upon the practi- 
tioners of Cairo to boycott Ibn Butlan. 
Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Latif, Relation de 
VEgypte, transl. Silvestre de Sacy, Paris 1830, 26, 
103 f.; Ibn al-Kifti, Ta°rvtkh al-kukama?, 443; Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyitin al-anba?, ii, 99-105; Bar- 
hebraeus (Ibn al-‘Ibri (g.v.]), Kitab Mukhtasar al- 
duwal, ed. Salihani, Beirut 1890, 331-4; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, year 453 (a short notice of four lines) ; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardat al-dhahab, iii, 291 (a short 
notice of two lines); al-Kh”ansari, Rawat al- 
djannat, 487 (= iii, 138); M. Steinschneider, Vite 
di matematici arabi tratte da un? opera di Bernardino 
Baldi, Rome 1874, 40-55; idem, Polemische und 
apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache, 
Leipzig 1877, 96-8, 149, 329; G. Gabrieli, in Isis, 
vi (1924), 500-6; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
history of sctence, i, 729f.; J. Schacht and M. 
Meyerhof, The medico-philosophical controversy 
between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan of 
Cairo (Egyptian University, Faculty of Arts, Publ. 
No. 13), Cairo 1937; the same, in Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt, iv/2, 
1936 (issued April 1939), 145-8; F. Rosenthal, Die 
arabische Autobiographie (Studia Arabica i = 
Analecta Orientalia 14), Rome 1937, 21-4; M. C. 
Lyons, ‘On the Nature of Man” [by Galen], in 
©Ali thn Ridwan’s Epitome (transl.], in Al-Andalus, 
xxx (1965), 181-8; Brockelmann, I, 637f.; S I, 
886 (for further manuscripts, see H. Ritter, in 
Oriens, iii (1950), 87, no. 194; F. Rosenthal, in 
Oriens, vii (1954), 57f.; A. S. Tritton, in JRAS, 
1951, 182, no. 1; Fikris al-makhtajat al-musawwara, 
iii, index, s.v. SAli b. Ridwan; A. Dietrich, Medi- 
cinalia Arabica, Géttingen 1966, no. 9). 
(J. Scuacut) 
IBN ROH, Asvu ’L-Kisim Husayn B. ROH B. 
ABI BAuR AL-NAWBAKHTI, third safir or wakil (305/ 
917-326/938) of the absent twelfth imam of the 
Twelver Shi‘is, during the lesser Ghayba (g.v.}. Of 
the Nawbakhti family only on the mother’s side, he 
was from Kumm. He held the title bab already under 
Hasan ‘Askari [g.v.], and transmitted fadiths from 
earlier imams. Appointed successor by the second 
safiy, Abi: Dja‘far al-‘Umari, despite some opposition, 





he made himself the unquestioned centre of Twelver 
Shi‘ism at Baghdad under al-Muktadir. During a 
time in hiding, he appointed al-Shalmagh&ni [g.v.] 
his deputy, but then denounced him as a heretic. 
Along with his adherents, the Bani Furat, Ibn Rib 
was accused of correspondence with the Kardmita 
rebels. For five years (312/924-317/929) he was im- 
prisoned, allegedly on a fiscal complaint. Freed by 
Mu’nis, under al-Radi he was favoured by the court. 
Ibn Rih calmed disputes among Shi‘i courtiers and 
suavely avoided giving offence to Sunnis. Before his 
death, he appointed Abu ’l-Hasan al-Samarri his 
successor. 

Bibliography: ‘Abbas Ikbal, Khénadan-e 
Nawbakhti, Teheran 1311 s., 2nd impression 1345, 
212-24, gives bibliography. In Western languages, 
see D. Donaldson, The Shi‘ite religion, London 
ae 253-5, and Ibn Khallikan, tr. De Slane, i, 

(M. G. S. Hopeson) 

IBN AL-ROMI, Abu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI B. AL-‘ABBAS 
B. DyuraypJ (or Djurdjis or Djurdjis), poet of the 
3rd/gth century, was born at Baghdad on 2 Radjab 
221/21 June 836 and died there in 283/896 (some 
sources give the date of his death as 276/889 or 284/ 
897). His father, al-‘Abbas, a Byzantine freedman 
and a client of ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Isa b. Dja‘far, was 
probably the first member of the family to embrace 
Islam. His mother Hasana, the daughter of ‘Abd 
Allah al-Sidjzi, was of Persian origin. 

Little is known of his studies. It is known, however, 
that he went to a school attended by upper-class 
children and that he was the pupil of Muhammad 
b. Habib, the friend of his father and like him the 
son of a freedman and a client of the Banu ’1-‘Abbas. 
At various times he was in contact with Tha‘lab, 
al-Mubarrad, al-Zadjdjadj, al-Akhfash III, Ibn al- 
Sarradj and many other men of letters of the period, 
which provided him with a solid cultural background, 
the evidence of which is found in his work. 

Al-Mas‘iidi comments that “poetry was only the 
least of his talents”, and al-Ma‘arri describes him 
as being primarily a philosopher. During his lifetime 
his fame as a “‘scholar’’ seems to have weighed 
heavily upon him; some spiteful critics considered 
that it accorded ill with the bouts of drinking from 
which he was unable to refrain. 

His poetic talent showed itself at an early age. 
There exist poems which he is said to have composed 
while at school, and at the age of twenty he had 
already made his name as a poet. His poems were 
the subject of study and commentary, and he no 
longer paid any attention to malicious criticism. 
Convinced of his own worth and of the poet’s sacred 
right to receive due reward, he preferred a career 
as a composer of panegyric to an appointment at the 
chancery which had been offered to him and which 
later he was to seek in vain. 

His violent Shi‘ism and his Mu‘tazilism inevitably 
closed to him the doors of the court, to which he 
gained access only towards the end of his life. The 
branch of the ‘Abbasids of which he was the client 
was unable to be of any help to him. ‘Isa b. Dja‘far, 
the father of his patron ‘Ubayd Allah, was the brother 
of Zubayda, the mother of al-Amin; he had suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the opposition of the Hashimi 
majority, in having his nephew proclaimed heir 
presumptive and, in the conflict which arose soon 
after between al-Amin and al-Ma’min, he had 
openly taken the side of the former. Al-Ma?miin’s 
victory banished him and his descendants from the 
court, and no further mention of the latter is found. 

In 250/864, Ibn al-Raimi, who until then had 
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maintained a certain takiyya, openly gave his support 
to the Zaydi revolt begun at Kifa by the Talibi 
Yahya b. ‘Umar. Each of the two lamentations 
which he dedicated to Yahya was a Shi_i manifesto, 
a call to revolt and a violent and insulting threat 
directed at the ‘Abbasids. This same hostility to the 
dynasty is found in other poems preserved in the 
Diwan. 

But the poet seems to have regained the favour 
of his patrons under the regency of al-Muwaffak, 
the brother of al-Mu‘tamid, who adopted a concili- 
atory policy towards the ‘Alids. He is even said to 
have been in the entourage of al-Mu‘tadid, the son 
of al-Muwaffak, who continued the policy of his 
father and who, himself a poet, brought back the 
vanished tradition of the Bayt al-Hikma by esta- 
blishing in his palace various scholars and men of 
letters. 

‘As the result of his long opposition to the party in 
power, Ibn al-Riimi must have been obliged to seek 
for wealthy patrons outside the court. His Diwan 
gives evidence of his relationship with the Bani 
Fahir and in particular with ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd 
Allah, Ahmad b. al-Khasib, ‘Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad b. Yazdad, Ahmad b. Isra7il, Isma‘“il_b. Bulbul, 
$a%id b. Makhlad and his son al-‘Ala, the Bani 
Wahb and especially al-Kasim b. ‘Ubayd Allah, 
Ahmad b. Thawaba, Ibrahim b. al-Mudabbir, the 
Banu ‘l-Djarrah, the Banu ’|-Furat, the Bani 
Nawbakht and a great number of minor secretaries 
too many to enumerate. Many of them showed him 
favour and gave him presents. But he was extrava- 
gant, thriftless and difficult to please, and his praise 
almost always turned to invective against those 
who had not fulfilled all his wishes. It must also be 
recognized that the attitude he had adopted towards 
the authorities earlier in his life discouraged some 
high officials from compromising themselves by 
rewarding him. Others were unable to forget his 
Byzantine and Christian origin, in spite of his being 
a Muslim and in spite of the fanatical anti-Christian 
attitude which, as a new convert, he adopted. Yet 
others were offended by his arrogance and aggres- 
siveness, and by the proud and threatening manner 
which he sometimes adopted when reminding them 
of a promise or trying to hasten a gift. His bitter 
and sometimes even scurrilous epigrams caused a 
fair number of patrons to rebuff him. 

It is, however, difficult to believe that these epi- 
grams were the direct cause of his death, as is stated, 
though with many reservations, in some Shi‘i and 
Mu‘tazili sources. Al- Kasim, who is accused of having 
had him poisoned at his table (it is the caliph who is 
accused in MS Paris 3594), had at this time not yet 
become vizier; he was engaged in avoiding any 
scandal and in trying to gain the good opinion of all 
in order to ensure that he would be appointed to 
succeed his father. His hatred of the Shi‘is and his 
bloodthirsty disposition did not become apparent 
until later. But the poet’s death aroused suspicion 
because of the way in which al- Kasim’s followers had 
intentionally spread rumours in order to frighten the 
poet, who had become old, sick and nervous. Never- 
theless, the various details given of his final illness 
seem rather to be the signs of diabetes. 

Popular rumour is also probably responsible for 
the fictional statements of the poet’s pathological 
superstition and tendency to hypochondria. There 
seems nothing in his general life to justify them. Any 
truth which may lie behind these allegations may 
perhaps be sought in the last years of his life, when 
he lost one after the other the four (at least) children 


of his late marriage, as well as his wife, and found 
himself banished and threatened by his chief patron 
al- Kasim. 

Ibn al-Rimi did not have the leisure to collect 
his poems into a diwan himself. The first to under- 
take this was a certain al-Musayyabi, probably 
SAli b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Musayyab, a friend of the 
poet and the author of a biography of him which has 
not survived. They were then collected by al-Sili, 
who produced another recension of the Diwan in 
which the poems were arranged alphabetically. His 
work was continued and completed by Abu ’l-Tayyib, 
the warrak of Ibn SAbdis al-Djahshiyari, who is said 
to have added a thousand verses collected from the 
various existing recensions. The manuscripts of these 
recensions which have survived total nearly seventeen 
thousand verses. 

Only a small part of this enormous Diwan has been 
published. In 1917, Muhammad Sharif Salim had the 
first two letters printed; five years later there 
appeared five other letters published by the same 
editor, who died without seeing his work in print. 
This was the only attempt at a critical edition of the 
Diwan; and in fact Salim had used only one manus- 
cript (MS Cairo 139), so that his work could profi- 
tably be done again, this time with a comparison of 
all the existing manuscripts. 

In addition to this, there have been published 
some extracts, among which may be mentioned the 
anthology made by al-Bariidi (Cairo 1909), the 
selection by Kamil Kilani (Cairo 1924) and that by 
al-‘Akkad (Cairo, circa 1930). 

In the greater part of his work Ibn al-Rimi 
shows himself to be a neo-classicist; but his pro- 
duction was so varied that it is difficult to class him 
with one specific school of poets. Indeed, side by side 
with formal poems, which in their thought, their art 
and their studied elegance foreshadow Mutanabbi, 
are found a great number of poems whose sponta- 
neity, sensitivity, naturalness and clarity prefigure 
the expressive poetry of the Rimiyyat of Abii Firds 
and the nature-poems of which al-Sanawbari was 
to be the master. In addition there exist, in his Diwan, 
hundreds of poems, mainly short, in which he shows 
himself to be, more than anyone else among his 
contemporaries, a society poet, able to make rhymes 
at command and seeking to dazzle with his learning, 
his affectedness, his fondness for artificiality and his 
search for things witty and unusual. He was above 
all an example of the Baghdadi tradition which was 
to distinguish court poetry in the following century. 
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Early anthologies: Ibn Dawid, Kitab al- 
Zahra; Ibn Abi‘Awn, Kitab al-Tashbihat; ‘Askari, 
Diwan al-ma‘ani and Kitab al-Sina‘atayn; al- 
Kali, Am4ali; Husri, Zahr al-ddadb and Djam< al- 
djawahir; Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda; Nuwayri, Nthaya; 
Ibn-Athir, al-Mathal al-sa@ir; Djurdjani, Asrdar al- 
balagha; Ibn al-Shadjari, Hamdsa; Murtada, 
Amaili;, etc. 

Modern Studies: al-‘Akkad, Ibn al-Rimi, 
Haydtuhu min shi‘rih, Cairo 1931; R. Guest, Life 
and works of Ibn er-Rimi, London 1944 (Arabic 
tr. Husayn Nassar, Beirut [1960?]); Midhat 
‘Ukash, Jbn al-Riimi, Damascus 1948; ‘Umar 
Farrikh, Ibn al-Rimi, 1942 (#1949); Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Ghani Hasan, Ibn al-Rimi, Cairo 1955; 
Mohi-el-Dine Saber, Jbn ar-Rimi poéte satirique 
et caricaturiste de Baghdad (typewritten thesis, 
Bordeaux 1949); Iliyya Salim al-Hawi, Jbn al- 
Rimi, Beirut 1959; ‘Ali Shalak, Jbn al-Rumi, 
Beirut 1960; S. Boustany, Jbn ar-Rimi, sa vie et 
son wuvre, Beirut 1967; see also: F. Bustani,in DM, 
iii, 121-7; Brockelmann, SI, 173-5. (S. Boustany) 
IBN RUSHAYD, full name Muuniss at-Din ABO 

‘App ALLAH MUHAMMAD B, ‘UMAR B. RUSHAYD AL- 
Fruri at-SastTl, jurist and man of letters, a 
native, as indicated by his nisba, of Ceuta. He was 
born there in 657/1259 and studied there the sciences 
of tradition and of grammar. In 683/1284, he decided 
to travel to the east in order to perform the Pilgrimage 
and to complete his studies. At Alméria, where he 
embarked, he met the poet Ibn al-Hakim al-Lakhmi 
al-Rundi, then a minister of the Nasrid dynasty, 
formed a friendship with him and travelled with him 
in Ifrikiya, Egypt, Syria and the Hidjaz for three 
years. In Spain, in North Africa and in the east, he 
studied under famous teachers. On his return to 
Ceuta he lived for several years in obscurity, then, 
at the invitation of [bn al-Hakim al-Rundi, he went 
in 692/1292-3 to the Nasrid kingdom and assumed the 
offices of imam and khafib in the great mosque of 
Granada, where he gave a commentary every day on 
two hadiths of al-Bukhari. He was next apppointed 
kadi al-mandkihk. After the assassination of his 
patron (Shawwal 708/March 1309), Ibn Rushayd 
went to the court of the Marinid ruler ‘Uthman b. 
Abi Yisuf, who appointed him to lead the prayers in 
the old mosque at Marrakush. He was held by all 
in high esteem, and at the end of his life became one 
of the intimates of the Marinid sultan. He died at 
Fez on 23 Muharram 721/22 February 1321. 

The sources are unanimous in praising the extent 
of his learning, his competence in the science of 
hadith, his austerity and his modesty. A Maliki 
jurist, he was also an eloquent orator. Al-Makkari 
lists about ten titles of works by Ibn Rushayd. They 


cover the science of hadith in all its aspects; mathe- 
matics; and Arabic language, literature and metrics, 
Four works have survived in manuscript. The 
greatest part of his rifla, entitled Mal al-‘ayba ft ma 
djumi‘a bi-jal al-ghayba fi 'l-rikla ila Makka wa 
Tayba, exists in the form of still unpublished frag- 
ments preserved in the Escurial (MSS nos, 1680, 1735, 
1736, 1737—autographs—, 1739; cf. H. Derenbourg, 
Les manuscrits arabes de VEscurial, iii). Recounting 
the author’s visits to Tunis, Damascus and Caio, 
they contain very little geographical information and 
consist of a series of biographical notices on men of 
letters, irterspersed with poetical quotations. Of the 
works on fikk there are preserved only the Kitab 
Ifadat al-nasth bi ’l-tavif bi-isnad al-djami‘ al-sahih, 
written in 689/1z290 (MSS Escurial*, 1732/1 and 
1785/1), a collection of biographies of Andalusian 
jurists, and the Kitab al-Sanan al-abyan wa’ l-mawrid 
al-am‘an fi ’l-muhakama bayna ’l-imamayn fi 'l-sanad 
al-mu‘an‘an (MS Escurial*, 1806), a biography of 
the traditionists al-Bukhari and Muslim. A short 
fragment (40 fols.) of the treatise on metrics by Ibn 
Rushayd, Djuz? mukhtasar fi 'l-‘ardd, also exists in 
the Escurial at the beginning of manuscript 1737. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Khatib, Jtafa, Escur.’, 

1673, fols. 132-5; Ibn Khaldin, Taf, Cairo ed. 

1370/1951, 310; Ibn Farhtin, Dibaédj, Cairo ed. 

1351/1932-3, biogr. 310; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, 
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biogr. 308, 111; Ibn Fahd, Lagz, Damascus ed. 

1347/1928-9, 97; Suyuti, Bughya, 85; idem, 
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i, biogr. 524, 201-3; Djadhwat al-iktibas, lith., 

Fas 1319/1901, 180-3; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 

352; idem, Askar al-riyad, Cairo ed. 1359/1940, ii, 

347-56; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhara@t, vi, 56. The 

notices of M. Casiri, Bibl..Ar. hisp. escur., ii, 86, 

156, 165; of Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, i, 507, ii, 

533, iv, 473, Vi, 102, vii, 634; of Reinaud, Introduc- 

tion a la géographie d’Aboulféda, CXXVII; of 

Wiistenfeld, Geschichischretber, 375 and of Pons 
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IBN RUSHD, Asvu ’L-WaLip MUHAMMAD B. 
AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. RusuD, aL-Harip (the 
grandson), the ‘‘Commentator of Aristotle’, famous 
in the Mediaeval West under the name of Averroes, 
scholar of the Kur’a4nic sciences and the 
natural sciences (physics, medicine, biology, 
astronomy), theologian and philosopher. 

I. Life. He was born at Cordova in 520/1126 and 
died at Marrakush in 595/1198. The Arabic biograph- 
ical sources are: Ibn al-Abbar, Takmiia, BAH, vi, no. 
853; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyin; al-Ansari, supplement 
to the dictionaries of Ibn Bashkuwal and of Ibn al- 
Abbar (notice published in the complete works of 
Renan, iii, 329); al-Dhahabi, Annales (tbid., 345); 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Mu‘“djib. 

Ibn Rushd belonged to an important Spanish 
family. His grandfather (d. 520/1126), a Maliki juris- 
consult, had been kadi and imam of the Great Mosque 
of Cordova. His father was also a Radi. The biogra- 
phers stress the excellent juridical education of the 
future Commentator; his teacher was al-Hafiz Abi 
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Muhammad ibn Rizk and he became very competent 
in the science of khila@f (controversies and contra- 
dictions in the legal sciences). He learned by heart the 
Muwaftja’. Ibn al-Abbar mentions that he studied ‘“‘a 
little’? with Ibn Bashkuwé4l, which implies that he 
touched on the science of the traditions of the 
Prophet; but the same author says that the science of 
law and of the principles (usil), dird ya, interested him 
more than the science of traditions, riwaya. He worked 
also on Ash‘ari kalam which he was later to crit- 
icize. In medicine, he was the pupil of Abi Dja‘far 
Hariin al-Tadjali (of Trujillo), who was in addition 
a teacher of hadith (cf. ‘Uytin). Ibn al-Abbar mentions 
another of his teachers, Abii Marwan ibn Djurrayil 
(notice no. 1714), who (he says) was one of the fore- 
most practitioners of his art. The biographers do not 
mention philosophic studies. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a limits 
himself to reporting, following al-Badji, that Averroes 
studied ‘philosophical sciences’ (al-‘ultim al-hik- 
miyya) with the physician Aba Dja‘far. Ibn al-Abbar 
mentions in passing that he ‘“‘inclined towards the 
sciences of the Ancients (“ulém al-awail)’’, probably 
an allusion to his knowledge of Greek thought. 

In 548/1153, Averroes was at Marrakush. Renan 
supposes that he was occupied there in carrying out 
the intentions of the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu’min “in 
the building of colleges which he was founding at 
this time’’. It is known, through the Commentary of 
the De Caelo, that he was engaged there in astronom- 
ical observations. It is perhaps to this period of 
his life that he is referring in the Commentary of 
book A of the Metaphysics, when he speaks of the 
researches which must be done on the movements 
of the planets in order to found an astronomy which 
would be physical and not only mathematical: “I 
hoped in my youth that it would be possible for me to 
carry out this research successfully; but now that Iam 
old, I have lost this hope’... .”. It is possible that he 
met at this time Ibn Tufayl, who was to play an 
important part in his career as a philosopher by 
presenting him to Abii Ya‘kib Yisuf, the successor 
of ‘Abd al-Mu?min. Al-Marrakushi (Mu‘djib, ed. Dozy, 
174-5) obtained the account of this interview from 
a pupil of Ibn Rushd, who réported the actual words 
of his teacher. The prince questioned Averroes on 
the sky: is it a substance which has existed from 
all eternity, or did it have a beginning ? (It is known 
that, ever since Plato’s Timaeus and the De Caelo 
and the Metaphysics of Aristotle down to Proclus 
and Johannes Philoponus (Yahya al-Nahwi), this 
problem had been fiercely debated). Ibn Rushd was 
worried by this dangerous question, but Yusuf under- 
stood this and began a discussion with Ibn Tufayl, 
displaying a wide knowledge of the ancient philo- 
sophers and of the theologians. Put thus at ease, Ibn 
Rushd in his turn began to speak and was able to 
show the extent of his learning. He received rewards 
and thenceforth enjoyed the prince’s favour. This 
event may be dated to 1169 or slightly earlier. 
Al-Marrakushi also tells us that the Commander of 
the Faithful complained to Ibn Tufayl of the obscurity 
of the texts of Aristotle and of their translations, 
He wished them to be clearly explained. It is said 
that Ibn Tufayl, considering himself to be too old 
and too busy, asked Averroes to undertake the work. 

Averroes remained in favour throughout the reign 
of Abii Ya‘kiib Yusuf (558-80/1163-84). In 565/1169, 
he was kadi of Seville (Mu‘dajib, 222). In a passage 
in the fourth book of the De partibus animalium, 
completed in that year, he points out the duties of 
his post, and the fact that he was separated from 
his books which remained in Cordova, all things 
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which made difficult the writing of his paraphrase 
(Munk, 422). In 567/1171, he was back at Cordova, 
still as kagi. During this period he increased his 
rate of production of commentaries in spite of his 
numerous obligations: he travelled to various towns 
of the Almohad empire, in particular to Seville, from 
which he dates several of his works between 1169 
and 1179. 

In 578/1182, at Marrakush, he succeeded Ibn 
Jufayl as chief physician to Aba Ya‘kab Yudsuf 
(Tornberg, Annales Regum Mauritaniae, 182). Then 
he received the office of chief kaédi of Cordova. 

During the reign of Ya‘kib al-Mansar (580-95/ 
1184-99), Ibn Rushd still enjoyed the prince’s favour. 
It was only during the last years (from 1195) that 
he fell into disgrace. Several stories exist on this 
matter. It seems that the caliph, at that time engaged 
in Spain in a war against the Christians, thought it 
advisable to gain the support of the fukaha?, who had 
long imposed on the people their rigorous orthodoxy 
(cf. D. Macdonald, Development of Muslim theology, 
New York 1903, 255). Indeed, not only was Averroes 
banished to Lucena, near Cordova, and his doctrine 
pronounced anathema following his appearance before 
a tribunal consisting of the chief men of Cordova, 
but edicts were issued ordering that philosophical 
works be burned and forbidding these studies, which 
were considered dangerous to religion. Those who 
were jealous of Ibn Rushd or doctrinally opposed to 
him took advantage of the occasion to criticize him 
in vulgar epigrams, which have been published 
and translated by Munk (427-8 and 517). 

But once he had returned to Marrakush, to a 
Berber milieu which was less sensitive on matters 
of doctrine, the caliph repealed all these edicts and 
summoned the philosopher again to his court. Ibn 
Rushd did not have long to enjoy this return to 
favour, since he died in Marrakush on 9 Safar 595/11 
December 1198. He was buried there outside the gate 
of Taghzut. Later his body was taken to Cordova, 
where the mystic Ibn al-‘Arabi, still a young man, 
was present at his funeral (cf. H. Corbin, L’imagina- 
tion créatrice dans le soufisme a’Ibn ‘Arabi, 32-8). 

II. Works. The chronology of the works of Averroes 
has been established by M. Alonso (La cronologia en 
las obras de Averroes, in Miscelanea Camillas, i 
(1943), 411-60). When Ibn Rushd was presented to 
the caliph Yusuf, he had already written some para- 
phrases or short commentaries (djawami‘) on the 
Organon, the Physics and the Metaphysics, as well 
as the first redaction of his great medical work, the 
Colliget (al-Kulliyyat, the Book of Generalities), re- 
questing his friend Abii Marwan Ibn Zuhr to write a 
book on the “particularities” (al-umér al-djuzx’iyya, 
therapeutics), ‘so that their two works together 
should form a complete treatise on the art of medicine” 
(Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a), He continued to write the short 
or middle commentaries (talkhis) between 1169 and 
1178. But from 1174 to 1180 was the period in which 
his original works were produced: ‘‘Treatises on the 
intellect”, De substantia orbis, Fasl al-makdl, Kashf 
al-manahidj, Tahdafut al-Tahafut. The great commen- 
taries (tafsiy) did not begin until later. M. Cruz 
Hernandez (La filosofla érabe, Madrid 1963, 253) has 
produced a clear outline of the various tendencies 
which have governed the study of Averroes’s work. 
Whereas for the Latin schoolmen Averroes is essen- 
tially the Commentator: Averroes, che’l gran comento 
feo (Dante, Inferno, iv, 144), Renan points out the dif- 
ferences which can exist between the ideas contained 
in the commentaries and often presented as those 
of Aristotle, and the personal ideas of the philosopher. 
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Nevertheless, even where Ibn Rushd marks this dis- 
tinction, Renan’s attitude is “‘this may have been only 
a precaution to allow him to express his philosophical 
ideas more freely under the cover of someone else” 
(Oeuvres completes, iii, 61). A little later (67), on 
the subject of the Tahéfut, he claims that ‘the 
doctrine set out in it is, on several points, in flagrant 
contradiction with that of Ibn Rushd”. It is true that 
he bases his judgement on the Latin version, in which 
he suspects there are interpolations. For him, as 
for the followers of Averroes in the Middle Ages, 
the Arab thinker is the one who revealed in Aristotle 
a rationalist method and doctrine, which as such 
were opposed to religious dogmas. This being so, 
Renan, following his preconceptions, considers the 
theological writings as artifices intended to deceive 
or to provide a challenge to the inquisition of the 
Maliki fukaha?. An examination of the biography and 
the work of Averroes shows that this assessment is 
entirely without foundation. Munk, on his side, has 
attempted to extract from the commentaries Ibn 
Rushd’s own ideas. Asin Palacios, studying the theo- 
logical Averroism of St. Thomas Aquinas, considers 
that the philosopher’s personal ideas are to be found 
in the Tahdfut, the Fasi and the Kashf. Gauthier takes 
a middle line; he himself has produced a summing 
up of the question (La théorie d’Ibn Rochd, 1-18) 
and, demonstrating the importance of the theory of 
prophethood, he ends (180-1) by attributing to Ibn 
Rushd a doctrine fundamentally analogous to that of 
al-Farabi on the philosopher and the prophet: ‘‘The 
double expression of one and the same truth, in terms 
which are abstract and clear on the one hand, in 
sensitive and symbolic terms on the other, philosophy 
and religion will thus exist side by side, without 
ever clashing, since, addressing themselves to two 
different categories of mind, their fields will remain 
entirely separate”. Cruz Hernandez concludes his 
investigation by showing the absurdity of making a 
priori a choice between the philosopher and the theo- 
logian. Since Averroes was never forced to dissimulate 
his ideas, he considers that one must admit the 
sincerity of the whole work and the fundamental 
unity of the thought it expresses. 

Only a small number of works in Arabic survive. 
The majority have been preserved only in Latin or 
Hebrew translations. Some manuscripts give the 
Arabic text in Hebrew characters. Brockelmann gives 
(I, 461 f., S I, 833-6, I?, 604 f.) a list of the manu- 
scripts, editions and translations. M. Bouyges, Note 
sur les philosophes arabes connus des latins, v, a 
list of the Arabic texts of Averroes, in MFO, viii/t 
(1922), may also be consulted. Among the work~ in 
Arabic which are known so far to have survived are: 
short or middle commentaries on the Physics {al- 
Sama* al-jabi%); on the De Caelo et mundo (al-Sama? 
wa ’l-“dlam); on the De Generatione et corruptione 
(al-Kawn wa ’l-fasad); on the Meteorologica (al-Athar 
al-“ulwiyya); on the De Anima (al-Najs); on meta- 
physical questions (Ma ba‘d al-fabi‘a); on the De 
Sensu et Sensibilibus (al-‘Aki wa ’I-ma‘kil), the great 
Commentary on the Metaphysics (Tafsir ..., ed. M. 
Bouyges, Beirut 1938-48), the Fas! al-makal and the 
Damima (ed. with Fr. tr. L. Gauthier, Traité décisif, 
Algiers 1948, ed. G. F. Hourani, Leiden 1959), the 
Kashf ‘an manahidj al-adilia (ed. with German tr., 
with the Fasil, by M. J. Miiller, Philosophie und 
Theologie von Averroés, Miinich, text 1859, tr. 1875). 
There should also be mentioned the research and 
publications of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Badawi in Cairo. 

III. The thought of Averroes. It seems certain 
that Ibn Rushd approached philosophy through the 


theoretical sciences. As a jurist, he was interested 
in the us# (on this question, see R. Brunschvig, 
Averroés juriste, in Etudes ... Lévi-Provengal, i, Paris 
1962, 35-68). Ibn al-Abbar mentions the important 
Kitab Bidéyat al-mudjtahid wa-nihéyat al-muktasid ft 
*L-fikh, and adds: “In it he gives the reasons for 
divergences, demonstrates their motivations and jus- 
tifies them’’. What interested him in law was a strict 
ness of thought which, without going as far as that 
of philosophical syllogism, entailed a well-defined 
method of reasoning and a logic. On the other hand, 
it is known that he received his first education in 
philosophy from a physician. At the end of his book 
on the Generalities (Colliget), he stresses the method 
followed and writes: ‘We have assembled, in our pro- 
positions, the individual facts and the general ques- 
tions ... Whoever has grasped the generalities which 
we have written is capable of understanding what is 
correct and what is erroneous in the therapeutics of 
the writers of kunnash’’ (‘Uytin). At the time when he 
was writing the Colliget, Averroes was studying the 
Organon and the Physics, which naturally led him to 
formulate the metaphysical problem. He thus saw in 
Aristotle mainly the logician who follows a strict 
method of demonstration, the scholar who starts 
from the concrete in order to explain it by linking 
it with general propositions. He was to grasp even 
better the theory of knowledge when writing a com- 
mentary on the Posterior Analytics (1170). This 
approach led him to discover the true Aristotle, and 
he thus learned to distinguish it from the image of him 
given by the Greek commentators such as Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and the Muslim faldsifa such as Ibn 
Sina. This is why he criticized so vigorously the philo- 
sophy of Ibn Sind, while respecting the medical work 
of his predecessor (he wrote a commentary on his 
medical poem al-Urdjuza fi ’l-tibb). Among the other 
philosophers, he was interested in the ideas of al- 
Farabi on logic and was inspired by his moral and 
political doctrines in the commentary which he wrote 
on Plato’s Republic. But he was chiefly in the tradition 
of Ibn Badjdja, and wrote a commentary on his Risala 
on union with the Intellect and on his book on the 
“Régime of the solitary’. His relations with Ibn 
Tufayl are well known: Ibn Rushd wrote a commen- 
tary on Hayy b. Yakgan [q.v.]. There are - definite 
similarities between the two philosophers, but 
although both recognize the convergence of the two 
independent attitudes inherent in philosophy and 
revealed faith, in Ibn Tufayl the duality of the 
persons Hayy and Absal who represent them (this is 
resolved, at the end of the myth, in a common life 
devoted to contemplation far from human society) 
leads to a mystic vision of knowledge, which is not 
at all to be found in Ibn Rushd, as Renan has clearly 
pointed out. 

A. The theologico-philosophic treatises. 
It may be considered that they were written in the 
following order: Fasi al-makal and its appendix the 
Damima, Kashf al-manahidj (575/1179, which men- 
tions the Fasl), Tahafut al-Tahafut (which does not 
mention either of the two preceding works and which, 
according to Bouyges, was not written before 1180). 

(a) The Fas! al-makal wa-takrib ma bayn al-shari‘a wa 
*L-hikma min al-ittisal (‘An authoritative treatise and 
exposition of the convergence which exists between 
the religious law and philosophy”). Ibn Rushd 
begins by giving a definition of philosophy entirely in 
accordance with the Kur’anic recommendations. He 
himself quotes verses LIX, 2 and VII, 184, among 
others. It is a rational view of creation which leads to 
the knowledge of the Creator. These sacred texts are 
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interpreted as a recommendation to use either pure- 
ly rational inferences (ktyds ‘aki#), or to use them 
together with inferences based .on the Law (kiyas 
shar%). Thus the Law establishes the legitimacy of 
rational speculation (nazar), whose method reaches 
perfection with demonstrative syllogism (burhdan). 
Here Averroes was involved in a quarrel among the 
theologians about the definition of faith and what 
part it should play in intellectual knowledge. His 
reply is clear: “The Law imposes an obligation on the 
believer, since it must be obeyed when it commands 
rational speculation about beings: that is, before 
undertaking rational speculation, to proceed by 
degrees and to take account of what plays the same 
part in relation to speculation as instruments do in 
relation to action”. This is less a fides quaerens intel- 
lectum than a perfect faith which embraces rational 
knowledge. It demands the knowledge of the kiyds 
‘akli, which is indispensable to the true knowledge 
of God, as it demands also that of the kiyds fikhi, 
thanks to which, in matters of law, it is possible to 
know exactly the Divine commandments, Neverthe- 
less this obligation is bounded by the intellectual 
capacity of each person, since God never imposes 
more than an individual soul is able to carry out. 
But Ibn Rushd states that a study of this magni- 
tude cannot be made without taking previous research 
into account, Thus the pursuit of the above reasoning 
involves the obligation to examine the works of the 
ancients (cf. a similar idea developed by Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi in his Mafatih al-ghayb, introduction). 
It is therefore contrary to the Law to forbid such an 
examination, provided that the person carrying it out 
possesses dhakd? al-fijra (a technical term, derived 
from a Kur?anic root, to indicate a gift which is given 
to man of remembering things and recognizing the 
truth, which may be translated by ‘‘a keen sense of 
the truth”), and al-‘addéla al-shar‘iyya accompanied 
by ethical virtue, that is a religious and moral qual- 
ification defined by the Law. But not all men accept 
proof by demonstration: some give their assent (tas- 
dik) only to dialectical discourses (al-akawil al-dja- 
daliyya), others only to rhetorical discourses (khija- 
biyya). God speaks to men through these three types 
of discourse in order to reach them all (cf. Kur?an, 
XVI, 126). If rational research ends in a truth which 
is not mentioned in the Kur4n, there is no problem; 
it is the same as in law (this new comparison with 
fikh deserves to be noted), when there are inferred 
by a juridical syllogism akkadm which are not to be 
found in the text of the revealed Law. In cases where 
the Kur?4n does not employ rational demonstration, 
either it is, in its manifest meaning, in agreement 
with the conclusion of the syllogism, and there is 
no difficulty, or else it is in apparent disagreement, 
and it is then necessary to make an interpretation 
(ta?wil) of the literal meaning in a figurative (madjazi) 
meaning, in accordance with the usual practice of 
the Arabic language. In all this Ibn Rushd’s thought 
follows the best established categories of Muslim 
hermeneutics. This, he points out, is what the jurists 
do; for them it is simply a case of making a text 
agree with the conclusion of a syllogism of opinion 
(kiyas ganni); the fa?wil of the philosopher has a 
much stronger title to legitimacy, since it produces 
an agreement between a text and a syllogism which 
is certain (kiyas yakini). Thus there takes place a 
union between what derives from reason and what 
derives from tradition (al-djam‘ bayn al-ma‘kil wa ’l- 
mankil), and this is the aim of Ibn Rushd. The 
Kur’4n itself distinguishes the passages which need 
interpretation from those which are to be accepted 


as they stand: on the one hand, the @ydat mutashabihat, 
on the other, the dyat muhkamat (Kur°4n, III, 7), the 
verses which have several meanings and those which 
have a clear and precise meaning. The ta’wii of these 
ambiguous verses is known only to God Himself and 
to those who have a solid grounding in scholarship. 
Ibn Rushd reads this text as a justification of ta°wil 
for men of true scholarship (cf. L. Gauthier, La théo- 
rie, 59 f., on the two possible readings). To determine 


_ what should be interpreted and what should be under- 


stood literally, Averroes does not have recourse to 
consensus (#djma‘ (q.v.]), which he criticizes with argu- 
ments curiously reminiscent of those of Ibn Hazm on 
the impossibility of establishing concrete proof of its 
existence (cf. R. Brunschvig, Averroés juriste, 47). 
On this subject Averroes deals briefly with a question 
disputed among the jurists: that of fakfir, an accu- 
sation of infidelity; he considers that the excommuni- 
cations launched against the philosophers should not 
be regarded as takfir kaj®@™ (or ‘ald tarik al-kaf‘, i.e., 
a decisive condemnation against which there is no 
appeal). It is known that more tolerant persons prac- 
tised the takfir ‘ala tartk al-taghliz as a severe measure. 
But in the case of the philosophers, they cannot 
be accused of infidelity on the strength of the con- 
sensus, since God restricts the use of fa?wil to scholars 
in particular. It cannot be a question of a consensus 
communis (idjma* mustafid) accessible to all. Here 
Ibn Rushd uses the technicality of the law to 
support the cause of the philosophers whom he is 
defending. Thus he attacks the takfir that al-Ghazali 
launched against the faldsifa. Then he reverses the 
positions and shows that it is often the mutakallimin, 
the theologians, who make undue use of ta’wil, for 
example over the verses (XI, 9) concerning the Crea- 
tion: the Kur°4n manifestly teaches that the Throne 
and the Water existed before this world, and that 
before the six days there existed a period which is 
the number of the sphere. It is not, of course, impos- 
sible that the philosopher may be wrong on such 
difficult questions (fi ’l-ashya? al-‘awisa). But he 
may be excused and he will nevertheless have his 
reward, like the judge who blunders when performing 
tdjtthad, since in this case his error is an involuntary 
one (khafa) which may creep in even when a duty is 
being performed. 

Thus there are in the Law texts which are to be 
taken in their gahiy and to interpret which would be 
to lapse into unbelief (kufr) or heretical innovation 
(bid‘a); there are also texts which it is obligatory 
for scholars to interpret, but concerning which, for 
those who are not scholars, on the other hand, ta>wil 
is a kufr or a bid‘a (this is what happens to theolo-. 
gians who do not make use of rational demonstra- 
tion); finally, there are texts concerning which there 
is doubt: thus the verses on the future life are to be 
understood literally so far as regards the affirmation 
of its existence but they admit of different opinions 
as regards the qualification (sifa) given to them 
by scholars, whereas the common man must adhere 
to the literal meaning. The scholars, for their part, 
must not “popularize’”’ their learning in the form of 
dialectical, rhetorical or poetic writings; they must 
write only works of demonstration (kutub al-barahin) 
so that they will be accessible only to those who are 
capable of following such demonstration. Al-Ghazali 
did not follow this rule and was therefore in error, 
though his intentions were good. The books written 
by scholars must be forbidden to the ordinary man 
by the leaders of the community. 

Faith involves an assent (fasdik) to a represen- 
tation (fasawwur). This assent is in response, accord- 
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ing to temperament, to a demonstrative, dialectical 
or rhetorical argument. The representation leads to 
a grasp of either the thing itself or its image (sithal). 
Revelation, being addressed to a larger number, 
makes very little use of demonstration. It can happen 
that premises based on opinion may also be certain 
(yakina). In this case, and if no term used in the 
conclusion is understood in a figurative sense (re- 
presenting the image of the thing), the text must be 
understood literally. But if the conclusion is in figu- 
rative terms, then interpretation is necessary. If the 
premises are based entirely on opinion and if the 
conclusion affects the things themselves, the premises 
may be interpreted, but not the conclusion. Finally, 
if the premises consist only of opinion and the conclu- 
sion is figurative, scholars have an obligation to inter- 
pret, but the ordinary man may not go beyond the 
literal meaning. Otherwise, in this case, it would be 
turning away from the letter a mind which had access 
to nothing else, and since the text contains only 
opinions and figurative meanings, it would no longer 
offer any support to a person unable to find other 
support elsewhere. Thus his faith would be destroyed. 

There is therefore only one truth, and strictly 
speaking there cannot be two different expressions 
of one single truth as though it were spoken in two 
languages, that of reason and that of imagination, 
for that would only introduce different types of 
tasawwur. Ibn Rushd’s original contribution is to 
stress thus the importance of adherence to the truth. 
Men understand it through the ways (turuk) which 
gain their assent; the majority consent to something 
because of what they themselves are, rather than 
because of what the thing itself is. Their truth is 
subjective. Incapable of adopting a rational objective 
attitude which would govern their personal reactions, 
they have to have their personal sensibility affected 
in order to accept what is proposed to them. Conse- 
quently it is necessary that the dialectical or rhetor- 
ical approaches which they follow should lead them 
to a representation of the truth, either actual or fig- 
urative, which they can accept and adopt, so that 
their subjective attitude does not lead them into 
erroneous representations. This is realized in the 
Kur’an. But going beyond this, scholars, through 
ta>wil, find the way of reason which leads to the under- 
standing of the truth itself. They verify at the same 
time the agreement of Law and Reason, of religion 
and philosophy, while the common man pyofits from 
this agreement without knowing that it exists. But it 
is necessary to respect the situation of the ordinary 
man and not to reveal to him anything of the inter- 
pretations, To act in any other way is to give rise 
to sects, and this was the error in particular of the 
Mu‘tazila and the Ash‘aris. The majority of people 
should be taught only the general methods which the 
Kur?’an has revealed and used for them. The special 
method which the Holy Book suggests for those who 
are capable of it should be reserved for scholars. To 
conclude, the agreement of the ma‘ka#l and the 
mankil is not that of two formulations, of two ex- 
pressions, of two equivalent types of representation. 
It is the fact that different types of mind can arrive 
at the same truth; it is the practical agreement of 
two methods in order to arrive at a single practical 
conclusion, one of them being no more than this, 
the other based also on a theoretical demonstration 
and a speculative knowledge. It is thus that, to take 
an example which is not in Ibn Rushd, the same 
problem may be solved and the same result arrived 
at by arithmetic or by algebra, although the arithmet- 
ical method, remaining at the level of real intuition, 
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produces a better understanding of the concrete rela- 
tions between facts than does the algebraic method, 
consisting of the manipulation of conventional signs. 

The Fasl al-makal is therefore a treatise on 
methodology. The problematical element is that of 
all Muslim thinking: that of the jurisconsults, the 
grammarians and the Kur4nic commentators, and 
indeed the theologians. Averroes employs the techni- 
cal vocabulary in use among these scholars. But he 
very skilfully manipulates all these ideas. within a 
logical framework borrowed from the Greeks, which 
can later easily be applied to the problems of philos- 
ophy: it is the framework of Aristotle’s Organon, 
rational demonstration (Analytics), dialectical reason- 
ing (Topics), rhetorical argument (Rhetoric and to a 
lesser degree Poetics), with, discernible at times in the 
background, allusions to sophistics. 

(b) The Kitab al-Kashf ‘an mandahidj al-adilla fi 
‘aka id al-milla wa ta‘rif ma waka‘a fihd bi hasb al- 
ta>wil min al-shubah al-muzayyifa wa'l-bida‘ al-mudilla 
(‘Exposition of the methods of demonstration relative 
to the dogmas of religion, and definition of the equi- 
vocations and innovations which appear in them as 
methods of interpretation and which distort truth or 
lead into error’). This treatise foreshadows the Tahda- 
fut still more clearly than the preceding one, whose 
general conclusions it evokes in its introduction. Its 
aim is to show that the theories of the sects satisfy 
neither the demands of scholarship nor the needs of 
the common man. It consists of five chapters. The 
first is devoted to the existence of God; in it the 
author examines the opinions of the Hashwiyya, the 
Ash‘aris, the Sifis and the Mut‘tazila. For the 
first, faith is based entirely on the authority of the 
Book and owes nothing to reason: a question already 
dealt with in the Fasi. The Ash‘aris allow the use 
of reason but their methods are open to criticism. 
They prove the existence of God by the contingency 
of the world, which has come into existence (muhdath). 
But the agent which brings it into existence (muhdith) 
must have an eternal existence. Consequently its 
action is eternal and the effects of it also eternal. 
In order to escape this consequence, it is not possible 
to say with theSe theologians that the action of an 
eternal being has a beginning in time, since this 
would presuppose a cause which at first prevented 
this action from coming about, and then a cause 
which precipitated it. This cause, in its turn, is either 
eternal or situated within time. And so the reasoning 
continues, reminiscent of a similar argument of 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on tark and the muradjdjih. 
There follows a criticism based more particularly 
on the atomism of this school. Averroes disagrees 
with a thesis which, in order to retain the absolute 
freedom of God, destroys His wisdom and the regular ° 
order of His providence. In addition, the Ash‘ari 
argument supposes that the universe, in its entirety, 
is formed in exactly the same way as the sublunary 
world which surrounds us, which is not proved 
(Aristotle gives to heaven and the heavenly bodies a 
separate situation). Ibn Rushd also considers time— 
whether it is created or eternal. This recalls very 
early discussions which go back to Plato, Aristotle, 
to middle Platonism (Calvisius Taurus), Philo of 
Alexandria, Johannes Philoponus (Yahya al-Nahwi; 
ef. Ernst Behler, Die Ewighkeit der Welt; J. Pouilloux 
and R. Arnaldez, Philon d@’ Alexandrie, De Aetermiate, 
Introduction, translation and notes), He examines 
critically the argument that the infinite cannot be 
crossed, which demands a point of first departure 
if one is to arrive at the present event. This is true 
for sequences in a straight line, but not for cyclic 
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sequences where an initial point of departure is not 
apparent. Thus, evaporation is not the first origin 
of the clouds at any given moment in the sky, since 
in order to produce evaporation rain is necessary, 
itself produced by clouds. These clouds therefore 
stem from other clouds; the very nature of clouds 
does not permit the idea of any definitely first clouds. 
In rectilinear causality on the other hand {man gives 
birth to man), a point of departure is necessary. 
Nevertheless, if, in such a line, each cause were merely 
the instrument of an eternal agent, the present 
effect would result from the present action of this 
eternal agent, and it would exist even if this agent 
had made use of such instruments an infinity of times 
(cf. the double causality of Spinoza). 

Ibn Rushd devotes a special criticism to al-Dju- 
wayni, accusing him of being unaware of the necessity 
of that which exists, which leads him to oppose 
Avicenna’s doctrine of the necessary by itself and the 
possible by itself (which is necessary by another). That 
which is possible by itself can never become necessary 
by means of its agent. Another argument of al-Dju- 
wayni is that the world was created at a certain place 
within the infinite void; but any one part of the void 
is the same as another (cf, Leibnitz), therefore a free 
will is necessary to decide between one place and 
another. But, Averroes objects, it is essential to 
prove first that the void exists and that it is infinite 
and eternal, otherwise another void would be neces- 
sary to contain it. 

Against the theory of the Sifis Ibn Rushd admits 
that mystic training may help in the attainment of 
tational knowledge, but that it cannot replace it. 
Regarding the Mu‘tazila, he states that he has found 
none of their books in Spain; he says nothing of them, 
and passes on to the Kur*anic proofs. This is argument 
by means of Providence and by means of the creation 
of substances (avimals, vegetables, heaven). Averroes 
underlines the generation of the organic starting from 
the inorganic; there is therefore an agent which gives 
life (this was to be stated in the Tafsir of book A 
of the Metaphysics, see below). As for the heavens, 
they are commanded; it is the Kur?anic idea of 
taskhir (sakhkhar Allah, in many verses). The idea 
of the divine amr expressing the act of the unmoved 
Mover which commands without having to move itself 
was to be taken up again in the Tahafut. These two 
types of proof concern the ordinary man, but the 
scholars give them demonstratiwe value, and they 
have a deeper and wider knowledge of the realities 
on which they base their demonstrations. 

In the second chapter he studies the unity of God. 
The Kur°4n proves it by the unity of the government 
of the world, a proof which the scholars, and Averroes 
in particular, take up and go into deeply. The criti- 
cism of the Ash‘ari reasoning is subtle and technical. 
It is enough merely to mention it. 

The third chapter deals with the attributes of God: 
knowledge, life, power, will, hearing, sight, speech. 
Ibn Rushd distinguishes clearly between the Kur?anic 
doctrine and the theories of the theologians who raise 
problems on which the Kur°4n is silent. Thus on 
knowledge: God knows what He has created, for there 
exist in creation an order and a wisdom which show 
that the Creator has knowledge. He must therefore 
know what will exist, what exists and what will perish. 
But although the Kur°4n presents God’s knowledge in 
this way, it is related only to man’s own experience 
of knowledge. But for man, the knowledge possessed 
by the subject who knows is, as has already been 
mentioned in the Fas/, the effect of the object known 
(ma‘lil li ’l-ma‘lam). For the eternal knowledge which 


is creative, the reverse is true. Thus it is not possible, 
philosophically speaking, to raise the problem of the 
knowledge of future contingents in the same way for 
both God and man; however, in order to be under- 
stood, they have to be discussed in the same terms. 
There appears in this chapter a certain agnosticism, 
very Islamic, in particular in the matter of knowing 
whether the attributes may be reduced to the essence 
or whether they are added to it, whether they are 
nafsiyya (essential) or ma‘nawiyya (qualificative). Ibn 
Rushd dismisses as irrelevant both Ash‘aris and 
Mu‘tazila, and criticizes in passing the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity (since it is with regard to the 
attributes that kalam attacks Christianity; cf. al- 
Bakillani, Tamhid, and Averroes himself, even in the 
Tafsir of the Metaphysics, iii, 1620, 1623). This 
attitude becomes more firmly established as the 
treatise proceeds, for example in chapter 4, in the 
discussion on the corporeality of God, in which, in a 
surprising way, Ibn Rushd condemns the Mu‘tazila 
for their denial of any corporeality, and the Ash‘aris 
for having sought a compromise solution. In fact the 
ordinary man has no idea at all of an incorporeal 
being, and these doctrines do not give it to him; he 
needs to address his prayers to a Being who exists 
somewhere, and the Kur>4n states that He is in 
heaven. Therefore it should be taught, with the 
Revelation, that God is Light, which solves the 
problem of the vision of God (ru?ya) in the next life. 
Furthermore, in the same way that light enables col- 
ours to be seen but is itself difficult to see, so is 
God the principle of all sensible experience but never- 
theless Himself enveloped in veils of light. But in 
order to conceive of an incorporeal being, it is 
necessary first to have an exact knowledge of the 
soul, which is not possessed by the ordinary man 
and which is not easy to acquire. The problem of 
the “‘direction’”’ (djiha) in which God is found is solved 
by Ibn Rushd by a skilful use of the Aristotelian 
theory of place: “‘The limit of the enveloping body” 
(td mépag tod meptéyovtos cwpatoc, Physics, 1V, 
21246). God, not being enveloped by anything, has 
no place. But He is in a direction, since direction 
is indicated by the surfaces of bodies. Thus the envel- 
oping sphere is not in any place, since there is no 
body outside it, any more than there is a void. Thus 
the Being which exists in the direction marked by 
the exterior surface of this sphere will be incorporeal. 
That is the true demonstration. 

The fifth chapter deals with divine actions: crea- 
tion, the sending of prophets, predestination and divine 
decree, justice and injustice, the future life. On the 
creation, in addition to what he has already said 
about it, Averroes states against the Ash‘aris that 
although the world contains contingency, it cannot 
be contingent as a whole. The liberty of God cannot 
be that of indifference. Finally the term huduth (com- 
ing into existence) is not Kur?4nic and constitutes in 
itself a bid‘a. On the prophetic mission, Ibn Rushd 
makes a critical examination of the probative value 
of miracles and of the i‘djdz al-Kur’dn. He regards 
the problem of predestination as ‘‘one of the most 
difficult”. The Kur?4n contains on this verses for 
and against, and these contradictions are found also 
in hadith. Both series of texts must be retained: on 
the one hand human action obviously depends, both 
for its cause and its execution, on external and inter- 
nal conditions created by God; but on the other hand, 
we are the authors of our own acts since “‘it is evident 
that God has created in us faculties by means of 
which we can acquire things which are opposed by 
nature’, which proves that freedom of choice exists. 
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Here there is involved the question of secondary 
causes. All causes other than God Himself have no 
existence, neither they nor their effects, other than 
through God. The word “agent”? may not be used in- 
discriminately of God and of other causes. But causes 
operate, not only because God uses them as instru- 
ments, but also because He created them as causes. 
Furthermore, it can be said that substances and 
essences have for their cause only God, whereas acci- 
dents have other causes. On divine justice, Ibn Rushd 
agrees with Ash‘arism: it is necessary to believe at the 
same time both that God is just and that He is the 
creator of good and evil, in order to avoid any dualism. 
God created evil with good ends in view: it is by 
accident that fire, which is good, does harm. On this 
delicate problem, Averroes does not hesitate to 
reproduce all the sophistries which creep into the 
theodicy of all periods. It is true that this is a point on 
which it is necessary to convince both the ordinary 
man and the philosophers themselves. This does not 
mean that God is above the just and the unjust: He is 
just, but in Himself, and not as a judge is, in the 
service of others. Finally the future life exists; that 
is not contrary to reason. It is left to each person to 
imagine the modalities of it for himself. 

This treatise is directed against the doctrines that 
the theologians, going beyond all sound demonstra- 
tion, construct upon the Book; against the problems 
which they raise. The feeling behind it is not, basic- 
ally, very different from that of al-Ash‘ari and al- 
Ghazali at the beginning of their careers, they having 
become theologians rather in spite of themselves, 
in order to refute the errors which were threatening 
Islam. But they were wrong; Ibn Rushd considers 
that the only recourse is to demonstrative knowledge. 
He condemns theology; the literal meaning of the 
sacred text seems to him on the whole wiser, even 
more acceptable to reason, than the theological 
lucubrations. One would expect that, in distinguishing 
thus clearly between the common man and the schol- 
ars, he would maintain that the arguments and the 
representations which are in the Kur’4n form a bad 
diet for the uneducated masses who are incapable of 
teaching themselves (the doctrine of the double truth 
of the western Averroists: that which is true for 
religion is false for philosophy). But this is not so: 
there exists a religious truth which is true for all men 
whoever they are. The worst misfortune which could 
befall them would be to lose their faith. Now philo- 
sophy, particularly when dealing with obscure ques- 
tions, shakes the faith of many men and should be 
reserved for scholars. But theology, with its uncertain 
or sophistic arguments, while giving the appearance of 
adhering to the texts, is still more dangerous, especial- 
ly because its intention is to elaborate the authentic 
doctrine in which everyone must believe. Philosophers, 
in all cases where the system of rational demonstra- 
tion is not followed, are in the same situation as the 
ordinary man; they also must adhere to the literal 
meaning of the Kur?4n and beware of the false expla- 
nations of theology. 

(c) The Tahdfut al-Taha@fut. In the Fasi and the 
Kashf, al-Ghazali had been very severely handled. 
In the Tahdfut, the battle against him grows, becomes 
more definite and leads Ibn Rushd to embrace all the 
great problems of philosophy. This work combines 
the results of the paraphrases and of the middle 
commentaries, as well as all his basic personal ideas 
on religious questions, the development of which may 
be traced in the preceding treatises. But in the attack 
on the Tahdafut al-faldésifa al-Ghazali is not the only 
target. Many of the criticisms in his work directed 


against Avicenna are accepted by Averroes, if not 
in the form of argument used by al-GhazAll, at least 
for the correctness of their conclusions. The Tahdafut 
al-Tahafut is thus a reconstruction of the true phil- 
osophy, that of Aristotle himself, against the false, 
that of the neo-Platonic falésifa, which distorted the 
thinking of Aristotle, and against the theological 
systems. In this sense, it can be said that Ibn Rushd’s 
original philosophical doctrine is to be found in this 
book. 

There is a very precise study of this work in the 
introduction written by S. van den Bergh to his 
English translation, The two Muslim thinkers are 
separated on a fundaniental point: in the tradition of 
his master al-Djuwayni, al-Ghazali does not consider 
that philosophical reasoning .has the strictness 
of mathematical reasoning, and in the Makdsid, he 
points out that there exists there a source of error 
which misleads the unthinking supporters of logic. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, believes in the value 
of demonstration, and shows, as he did for the theolo- 
gians, that it is the neo-Platonic philosophers who 
lack strictness, but that sound logic should not be 
accused of this. 

A large part of the work of al-Ghazali, and thus 
that of Ibn Rushd which follows it, is devoted to the 
problem of the creation of the world. Averroes’ solu- 
tion is that of an eternal creation. There cannot have 
existed an empty time which preceded the appear- 
ance of the world at a certain moment in it. Time 
is, according to Aristotle, the numbered number 
(cd d&pvOpobpevov) of movement (Physics, IV, 
219 b 8). It measures movements only within the 
limits that movement measures time itself since they 
are mutual definitions of each other (ob udvov S¢ 
Thy xivynow tH xedvm petpoduev, AAA xal 
tN xwhoet tov ypovdv Sid 7d dplcecOar ‘vr’ 
@MAHAwY, Physics, 1V, 220 b 14-16). But although the 
time of the movement of the sphere measures the 
movements within the world, there is no movement 
outside the sphere which enables time to measure the 
movement of the sphere. The illusion is therefore one 
of “‘aligning”’: the revolutions of the sphere in a sort of 
empty, rectilinear time, which, if it is infinite, cannot 
be crossed, so that an actual revolution cannot take 
place. But in reality, each revolution is independent of 
the others. Each of them depends immediately on the 
actions of the first agent: ‘“‘Their sequence is accident- 
al” (para. 20). In the sequences of causes it is neces- 
sary that the present effect is the result of all these 
causes. If they are all infinite, it cannot exist. But it 
is not necessary for all the past revolutions of the 
sphere to be added together in order for the present 
revolution to take place. Thus it can be said that ‘‘The 
circular movements of the past and the future are non- 
existent” (para. 23). This example shows that in the 
Tahafut the ideas already outlined in the earlier trea- 
tises are analysed philosophically in a much deeper 
fashion. He maintains that the creative will in God 
should not be conceived in relation to our own; it is 
founded in the excellence of God, separate from the 
world; the world does not emanate from Him, in con- 
tinuity with Him; God is not an agent in the way that 
it is said, at least as an image, that a person ‘‘makes”’ 
a shadow, his own shadow. The term ‘‘will’’ expresses 
the method of this action of a perfectly transcendent- 
al being. This is why Ibn Rushd sees no incongruity 
in the fact that such a creator produces a multiplicity 
of beings as the effect of his act; he thus rejects 
the principle which is the basis of the emanatist 
doctrines, that the One can give birth only to one. 

In ontology, Averroes criticizes with al-Ghazali 
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Avicenna’s conception of the Being necessary in itself 
(wadjib al wudjid bi-dhatih). But he goes further: 
being is that “‘which is predicated of the ten categories 
analogically, and it is in this sense that we say 
of the substance that it exists by itself and of the 
accident that it exists through its existing in the 
existent which subsists by itself. As to the existent 
which has the meaning of the ‘true’, all the categories 
participate in it in the same way, and the existent 
which has the meaning of the ‘true’ is something 
in the mind, namely that a thing is outside the soul 
in conformity with what it is inside the soul” (303-4). 
A quiddity, in thought, is only the explanation 
(shark) of the meaning of a name; and it is only 
when one knows that this meaning exists outside the 
soul that one knows that it is a quiddity. It is thus 
not possible really to separate essence and existence; 
the distinction is made only in thought. In this lies 
Avicenna’s error. If the being which is possible of 
itself is pure essence, it exists only in thought. Out- 
side it, it is either an essence which exists, or it 
is nothing. If it exists, to ‘‘add” to it existence so 
that it shall be has no meaning. If it does not exist, 
it is obviously not possible to add something to noth- 
ing. Thus when Avicenna defines the possible as that 
which has a cause, it must first be specified what 
cause is referred to, since apart from the fiction 
of a cause which would give an existence added to 
a pure essence, if the idea of the cause enters that 
of the possible, then either the possible becomes 
necessary (dariri) (since the cause which makes it 
necessary forms part of its definition), or else one 
becomes involved in a tautology: that which has a 
cause is possible, that is, it has a cause (277), and 
this line can be followed to infinity. In short, Avicenna 
destroys the idea of the possible as such, since he 
makes of it either the necessary, or a simple verbal 
idea in thought. Averroes admits the existence of 
the true possible (mumkin hakiki), which leads to the 
necessary possible (mumkin dariri), by which he 
implies a necessary reality based on a true possibility, 
that is on a potentiality. The cause is the agent which 
translates the potentiality into the actuality. There 
is no other action than this. God makes actual the 
potentialities which are in the world. The world in 
its totality (bi-asrih) is not a pure possible which 
receives existence. It is an organized whole necessary 
through the interplay of the causes which are its laws, 
a commandment (amr) of God; but everything in it, 
even the heavens, is organized starting from poten- 
tialities (even if only the potentiality of place), and 
the proof of this is that everything in it is subjected 
to movement. God is thus really an agent and it is 
known in what His action consists. Thus it is legiti- 
mate to call him Creator, which is not the case with 
Avicenna’s God. The division of being into actuality 
and potentiality is much more realistic than Avi- 
cenna’s division into necessary and possible. It follows 
being itself, since it can claim to belong to the ten 
categories and explains movements according to these 
categories. It makes heaven enter into the physical, 
since it is moved in a circular direction, and it elim- 
inates from it any “intermediary” character, in the 
mystic sense of the word. The necessary and the pos- 
sible of Ibn Sina are vague ideas which set on the one 
side God and oun the other the world, and which can 
no longer explain, except by imprecise images, the 
telations between them. They limit the action of 
God to that which is scarcely action: the unique pro- 
cession of the first Intellect in its perfect unity of 
essence. The God of Averroes, a true agent, acts 
on all beings. E. Gilson, comparing the two Muslim 


thinkers, writes: ‘For Averroes, God forms part of 
the universe. In such a universe, divinity is the meta- 
physical cause of the physical order; it is therefore 
natural that physical science demonstrates in it the 
existence of God . . . Thus conceived, God is included 
in the world, and the science of God, or metaphysics, 
is necessarily the supreme science beyond which no 
other exists. The universe of Avicenna is quite differ- 
ent. Avicenna’s God is transcendent and situated 
beyond the moving Intelligences... the highest of 
which is his first and only emanation” (Jean Duns 
Scot, 77). Certainly the God of Averroes is not the 
object of a mystic knowledge. He is present in the 
physical world and He is the keystone of the arch of 
the universe. But He is nonetheless transcendent and 
intelligence cannot reach to Him in Himself, but 
simply as creator (the first prime mover). In this sense, 
Averroes’ thinking conforms completely to Muslim 
orthodoxy. This God is not quite that of Aristotle 
although he is reached by an entirely Aristotelian 
method. He is not the véyorg vonoéwe which thinks 
in and to itself and draws the world to it without 
being aware of it. Ibn Rushd considers that although 
the unmoved mover remains mover and unmoved, it 
moves by its own command, as does a king seated 
on his throne. It has all the Kur°anic attributes. The 
attributes are essential and express the richness of 
the essence: “To suggest ... that the essence cannot 
be formed by attributes is not correct, since all 
essence perfects itself (istakmalat) thanks to the 
attributes through which it becomes more perfect 
(akmal) and more eminent”’ (328). But these attributes 
in God are not separated; it is our thinking which 
distinguishes them according to what we consider to 
be one or another of the infinite divine perfections. 

On the knowledge which God has of the universe, 
Ibn Rushd repeats what he has said in his ‘other 
treatises. It does not resemble the knowledge which 
we have of the universal, which is abstractive and 
potential. Nor does it resemble the knowledge we 
have of the particular, which is perceptible, material 
and pluralist. But being in action and not potential, 
it resembles more closely our knowledge of the par- 
ticular than our knowledge of the universal. Similarly 
God’s will does not resemble ours (see above). 

There remains the question of the last things. 
Demonstrative proof can establish spirituality and 
immortality only as regards the intellect, since it 
alone among the faculties of the soul is indivisible 
and operates without the need of physical organs. 
It has been deduced from this that Averroes did not 
believe in personal immortality. But this is merely 
the doctrine which he extracts fron Aristotle in his 
commentaries. In fact, he says, there is nothing to 
prove that the faculties which make use of the phys- 
ical organs do really weaken at the same time as 
the organs do. Although this is not a demonstrative 
proof, it is at least an open door. Since the knowledge 
of the soul remains obscure, it is reasonable to have 
recourse to revelation. As for the resurrection of the 
body, this is not demonstrable. But the speculative 
virtues cannot do without the moral virtues. Although 
the soul is immortal, it will not survive by contempla- 
tion alone but will need those moral virtues which 
imply the presence of the body. However the re- 
surrection is not conceived of as the return of life to 
the earthly body. It is, as the IXur?4n says, a second 
creation. 

B. The Tafsir of the Metaphysics, Averroes’ 
work ended with the great commentaries. We 
therefore now examine the main ideas which, to- 
wards the end of his life, he drew from Aristotle’s 
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Metaphysics. Understanding well his thought and his 
method, he elucidates the Aristotelian doctrine while 
expressing his own point of view on it. Among the 
possible interpretations he chooses that which suits 
his own ideas. This commentary is a major work. 
The Arabic translations were bad. Often Ibn Rushd 
consulted two or three of them. He studied the writ- 
ers of antiquity: Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themis- 
tius, Nicholas of Damascus, Johannes Philiponus. He 
discusses them and often, by his own inspiration, he 
improves an accepted version. Even where the 
incomprehensibility of a text causes him to stray 
from the original thought of Aristotle, Averroes never 
strays very far. 

The object of metaphysics. This science is concerned 
with the study of certain words: ‘‘His aim in this 
book is to distinguish the meanings contained in 
words. In this science a speculative examination is 
made of them, and these meanings have in it the place 
which in any art is held by the object (mawdi‘) of this 
art. These words are those used according to different 
points of view with reference to a single thing (Com- 
ment., A, Introd.). Thus the examination of these 
words is a part of metaphysics: they bear an analogi- 
cal meaning which can be discovered only through 
them, ‘‘to such an extent that here the examination 
of words is of the same order as the examination of the 
different sorts of objects which the scholar considers 
to be his own field’’. In other sciences, words, having 
a single meaning, are the immediate signs of objects 
of experience or of general ideas. In metaphysics, 
it is true that the words are also signs, but they do 
not allow their full significance to be grasped; there 
is nothing which can replace them. The search for 
the absolute One, the dream of the neo-Platonists, 
remains for Averroes simply an aim, always in rela- 
tion to a multiplicity of different aims without which 
it would be indeterminate. Thus metaphysics must 
be attached to the fundamental diversity of being, 
reducible to that of the ten categories. It is because 
being is always presented in the plurality of the 
categories that there exists a metaphysical problem 
of being. 

Because of this, metaphysics cannot have the same 
logical method as the particular sciences, mathemat- 
ics and physics. The analogy of being, the one, the 
cause etc. implies an analogical reasoning. Thus, 
although in one sense it is the First Science which 
comprehends all the others and takes account of them, 
it cannot be considered as their source from which 
they could be unequivocably deduced. Metaphysics 
itself follows physics, which supplies it with the 
concrete experience of beings. The object of meta- 
physics is in fact being as being (al-mawdjud bi-ma 
huwa .mawdjid): there is no other science which 
speculates on this. Mathematics considers being by 
quantity without asking the question of their exis- 
tence. Physics considers being as something moved ac- 
cording to the various categories. Metaphysics consi- 
ders the lawahik of being (ra Sredpyovta téuTH xa0’ 
airé, that is, all which is attached to it in its quality as 
being), and, Averroes adds, its causes (asbab). But 
metaphysics cannot be the science of the totality of 
causes, because beings do not form one single category 
and the same is true of causes. This being so, he 
defines his thinking thus: “Principles, taken in the 
absolute sense, even although it happens accidentally 
that certain beings are perceptible and not absolute, 
must of necessity be sought for beings considered 
in the absolute sense. These principles are sought 
for them in so far as they are beings in an absolute 
sense, not as they are this or that, for example moved 


or mathematical’’ (i, 300). Thus it is by remaining 
in contact with concrete beings that metaphysics asks 
the question about their being, that is their existence. 
This idea is repeated in a commentary of E (ii, 713). 
If metaphysics is the science with the noblest (askraf) 
object, is it universal and does it apply to many 
categories ? It is not the science of one single category; 
it therefore has regard for the plurality of categories 
and a fortiori the plurality of beings. Thus the highest 
science is not the science of the general, as are the 
particular sciences. In its universality it reaches all 
that is in its character most concrete. Universal 
science is not abstract, and this is where the universal 
is distinguished from the general. It is thus seen that 
perfect metaphysics would resemble the knowledge 
which belongs to God. The philosopher attempts to 
achieve it without succeeding, because he cannot 
escape completely from generic ideas and material 
perception, analogy being only an imperfect method 
of knowing. But metaphysics will attain its culmina- 
ting point if, among beings, there exist natures sepa- 
rated from matter (al-faba1° al-mufarika). These na- 
tures are not, like the Platonic Ideas, hypostasized 
abstract concepts, but realities which are not com- 
posed of. matter and form. It is right that theology 
should have as its object a being thus separate, un- 
moved and eternal. It is above the science of the 
heavenly bodies, eternal but moved, of which it 
grasps the cause: ‘‘Just as the things of nature are 
those which have nature included in their definition 
(kawl), so the divine things are those which have 
God and the divine causes included in their defini- 
tion” (ii, 712). Thus the word Oeodoyixy is trans- 
lated and understood as al-ilahiyyat al-kawl. “Since 
separate things precede in existence things which are 
not separate, the science which is first and earliest 
in existence must be the science of separate things” 
(ii, 711). But “first in existence, not first in knowledge 
since the order in teaching begins with the end. This 
is why this science is called meta-physics’”’ (ma ba‘d 
al-fabi‘a, i, 714). 

Thus God is not being considered as being, even 
taken absolutely, since all being, before becoming 
what it is, is. Nor can the idea of God be drawn 
from the notion of being considered as being by 
means of a sort of division. It is therefore by study- 
ing concrete beings and their causes in the distribu- 
tion of the ten categories that metaphysics must begin 
the search for God, discovering the distinction of 
matter and form, then of potentiality and actuality, 
in order to reach a cause which includes neither 
matter nor potentiality and which is the eternal and 
unmoved mover. Thus between physics and theology 
there exists an intermediary metaphysical research 
at the level of the concrete universality of being 
considered as being within all beings. It prepares 
that theology whose object is neither spiritual in the 
mystic sense nor ideal in the Platonic sense, but 
truly meta-physical. 

It is not surprising therefore that Averroes gives 
great importance to the accidental in all the phenom- 
ena of this world. He realizes with Aristotle that al- 
though the world as a whole is necessary, it includes 
within itself some realities whose existence merely 
occurs with a greater frequency (akthariyya). This 
presupposes the existence of realities which occur 
with a lesser frequency (akalliyya). Without the 
accident of chance, there would be no frequency 
greater than another and everything. would be neces- 
sary. There must therefore exist in this world accident- 
al causes. But if every cause necessarily produces its. 
effect and itself necessarily results from another 
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cause, there would have to exist an eternal and con- 
tinually existing anniyya which would determine ab- 
solutely the production and the disappearance of each 
being. Appealing to experience, Averroes disagrees 
with this entirely determinist conception. No doubt 
the relation of the cause to the effect is always 
necessary; but a cause can interfere in a natural 
process which, as such, is a stranger to its causal- 
ity. ‘As for a cause which results in an effect of 
chance, this is not at all the cause of a natural move- 
ment’’ (ii, 735-6). The result is that the causation 
of this cause, with regard to the effect produced in 
the natural process, is without cause. The natural 
causes are ordered towards a natural end. But the 
accidental cause, not being naturally directed towards 
this, is one which produces such an end without its 
being determined by any cause. Thus fire burns or 
heats; this is its natural effect. But if it burns a man, 
its tausation intervenes in the natural process of life 
and destroys it, although the natural end of fire is not 
to alter the natural processes of life. 

Contrary to this is the study of primary substance 
and of ontological necessity. In a long preamble to 
the commentary on book A, Ibn Rushd re-states 
the complete rational plan of the work and explains 
that this book is the actual end of it, the two follow- 
ing containing only the criticism of the philosophy of 
Ideas and Numbers. 

Although he is conversant with the analogy of pro- 
portionality (iii, 1552), Ibn Rushd considers in depth 
the analogy of attribution. He shows that anteriority 
of a substance is not like that of one number in re- 
lation to another, but that it is ‘‘the anteriority of a 
thing to that which is related to it’. Substance is not 
a universal (this is contrary to Plato). It is divided 
into perceptible substance, either eternal (sarmadi), 
the heavens, or corruptible (fasid), and unmoved and 
separate substance. Perceptible eternal substance 
comes into the field of physics (this is contrary to 
Avicenna): ‘The metaphysician seeks to discover what 
are the principles of substance considered as such, 
and he explains that separate substance is the prin- 
ciple of physical substance; but in order to solve this 
problem, it is necessary to resort on the one hand 
to what is explained in book I of the Physics either 
on generable and corruptible being (i.e. composed 
of matter and form), or on eternal substance; and 
on the other hand to that which is explained at the 
end of book VIII: that the mover of eternal substance 
is exempt from matter” (iii, 1424). Unmoved substance 
therefore forms part of metaphysics, but in order to 
reach an understanding of it, it is necessary to study 
the changes in moved beings. All generation stems 
from a being im posse: matter. But the matter of 
the heavenly bodies, subjected merely to a change 
of place, is in actuality. Thus the heavenly bodies 
are neither divisible nor corruptible, contrary to the 
ideas of Avicenna, who considers that the matter of 
all the bodies is in posse. 

All generation has three causes: the subject (maw- 
@a‘), matter in posse, and the two contraries (¢iddan) 
to which it is in posse: the one, on which the defini- 
tion hangs, is form (séva), the other is the lack of 
form (‘adam al-sira). Such are the principles (maba- 
di?) of substance. Neither form nor matter can be 
generated; all that can be engendered is their union 
(madjma‘) under the action of a mover (muharrik); 
what it moves is matter, that towards which it moves 
is form. Thus the only thing which is engendered is 
that which is composed (murakkab). 

Ibn Rushd stresses, in criticizing Alexander and 
Themistius, the question of the “synonymous” or uni- 





vocal agent (al-muwafi?): man is born of man. But 
how to explain the animals which are bred by putre- 
faction (‘uftina) ? It is explained thus: there are the 
natural substances which are engendered naturally 
(this is. what is meant by “univocal generation”), and 
the accidents which may be produced by nature, art, 
chance (bi 'l-ittifak) or spontaneity (min tilkd? nafsth, 
&nd to} abtoudrou). But all generation of natural 
substance is natural. Thus the animals which are 
born from putrefaction are natural productions of 
a synonymous agent and not the products of chance, 
“since that which is produced by chance is a gener- 
ation without order (niz@m) and is not an aim pur- 
sued by nature”. The efficient natural cause has al- 
ways a natural finality. Decay has the same power 
as Semen among creatures which reproduce themselves 
in a line of issue (mutandastl): like semen it contains 
a power of forming each animal which is born 
of it. 

Matter is common to all material beings. In this 
sense “‘it has the nature of something universal’. But 
if this were really the case, it would have a form 
and would be made one by the form. How, being one 
in number, can it exist in a plurality? It is possible 
only because it is in posse. When the individual differ- 
ences (al-fusul al-shakhsiyya) which give existence 
to numerical multiplicity are removed, it is said of 
matter that it is one, and thus that it is common to 
many things. But it is not called common because 
it has a common form, as is the case with the category 
(cf. iii, p. 1473). Unity by form comes from the fact 
that several concrete beings, numerically distinct, 
form one same species or one same category. ‘‘The 
community (ishtirak) which the intelligence recognizes 
in the common forms has an existence im posse out- 
side the soul. That which the intelligence recognizes 
in matter is pure nothingness, since it is included 
only by the negation which withdraws from it individ- 
ual form. But since matter has no existence outside 
the soul, in so far as it is conceived of as common 
to the totality of the generables and of the corrupt- 
ibles ..., that by means of which it is matter distinct 
from nothingness and existing outside the soul, is 
reduced to the fact that it is a subject (substratum) 
of the perceptible individual which may be seen but 
is not understood” (p. 1473-4). In short, what makes 
Zayd exist is not the fact that the intelligible form 
of the man is shared by common matter: this form 
and this matter are only thought, and from their 
encounter, which is that of a universal positive 
(form) and a universal negative (matter), it having 
existence only in the soul, there cannot result, out- 
side the soul, this concrete and individual reality 
which is Zayd. Properly speaking, the creation of 
an individual takes place neither through matter nor 
through form. As has been clearly said by M. Cruz 
Hernandez: “‘la materia y la forma no poseen per se 
actividad motora, ni autoprincipio de transformacion 
alguna”. What exists is the individual form in a par- 
ticular subject, and that which engenders a particular 
is a particular. Ibn Rushd disagrees here with Themis- 
tius, who believed that, in generation, the form was 
created (for him the generation of animals by putre- 
faction was a proof of this since, he asked, where did 
the form of these animals come from ?). The substan- 
tial form would thus be separate and come from with- 
out; there would be a dator formarum (wahib al-suwar) 
which would be the agent intellect (al-‘akl al-fa‘“al). 
This was also the doctrine of Avicenna, based on the 
following argument: “there are no active powers in 
matter except the four qualities, hot, cold, dry and 
wet. These qualities produce what is similar to 
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them. But the substantial forms do not act upon each 
other’’. Ibn Rushd’s thesis is that “‘the agent produces 
only the composite result of matter and form, and 
this by setting matter in motion and changing it so 
that that within it which is in posse to the form passes 
into actuality”. 

As for the agent, Averroes criticizes the theologi- 
ans who admit only one sirgle efficient cause and 
who deny secondary causes. This is because they 
think that all action is creation ex nthtlo, and when 
they see a mover act on a mobile thing, they ask 
which of them creates the movement. But this is 
not the question; the true agent is that which causes 
a subject to pass from potentiality to actuality, and 
it is in this sense only that it is said that it unites 
matter and form. The forms exist in posse in primary 
matter and in action in the prime mover, rather in 
the sense in which it is said that the object of art 
exists in actuality within the soul of the artist. 

The moved movers are thus really agents which 
have their own natural action, This being so, it is 
necessary to find not only what moves them but what 
co-ordinates them. There exists a real and universal 
movement, that of the sphere, which gives continuity 
and perenniality (al-tttisal wa ’l-azaliyya) to all the 
movements of the world. As for the sphere and the 
heavenly bodies, they are moved by the desire inspired 
in them by the first unmoved mover, ‘‘because 
they understand of themselves that their perfection 
and their substance are only in movement... and 
also that their movement is the cause of the passage 
into actuality of what is in posse in the separate forms, 
i.e., the material forms” (iii, p. 1595). In fact, al- 
though the forms are in action in the prime mover 
and in posse in matter, as has been seen above, it 
must be stated that the reverse is true in connexion 
with the concrete realization of material beings: ‘‘one 
has the impression (yushabbahu) that they have two 
existences: the one in action, which is material exist- 
ence, and the other in posse, which is their existence 
as separate forms '’(ibid.). This was the theory of 
the supporters of the Platonic Ideas, but they fell 
short of the truth, since the separate forms in them- 
selves are not movers: they are found in the Prime 
Mover which draws all beings to them and through 
them. The first end of the movement of the heavens 
is their own perfection, and it is in consequence of 
(tabi‘) its search for this that in the second place 
it ensures this passage of material beings from po- 
tentiality to action. ‘‘Thus he who performs exercise 
to preserve his health by practising an art, has as 
his main aim the preservation of health, and as a 
secondary aim the practice of this art” (1596). 

On the Intellect, Ibn Rushd takes his stand against 
Alexander, who considered that the material intellect 
was generated and corruptible, which presents insol- 
uble problems in the matter of intellectual knowledge. 
Ibn Rushd takes up a thesis which he attributes to 
Theophrastus, Themistius and the majority of the 
Peripatetic philosophers: the material intellect exists 
and the separate agent Intellect is as the form in 
the material intellect. But he states this more clear- 
ly by referring to what he has said in the De Anima. 
The material intellect is in itself generable and 
corruptible (Bouyges, 1489; the Latin translations 
add a negative: non est generabilis et corruptibilis.) The 
habitual intellect (61 ’l-malakafhabitujBEer), which 
holds at our disposition the knowledge of the intelligi- 
bles, has a generable and a corruptible part; the cor- 
ruptible is its action; but in itself it is incorruptible. 
It comes to us from without (min kharidj/Oupd0ev) 
and is not generated; this is why the intellect in posse 





is for it like a place (makan) and not like a materi- 
al thing. If this intellect, in so far as it must unite 
with the material intellect, had an action which was 
not gererable, its action would be its essence and 
there would be nothing in it which constrained it to 
unite with the material intellect. But since it does 
unite with it, its action in so far as it unites is not 
its substance. The action which it produces is not 
for the benefit of itself, but of another. So it is 
possible for an eternal being to give to a generable 
and corruptible being the power to understand. When 
human perfection is achieved, this intellect sheds 
all potentiality, and of necessity its action, which 
is not it itself, is reduced to nothing. So, either we 
no longer understand at all through this intellect, or 
we understand through it, in the sense that its action 
is reduced, in this state, to its substance. Ibn Rushd 
shows that the second case is the true one (cf. iii, 
1489-90). The question is a difficult one. It seems 
that Averroes considered the habitual intellect to be 
the way in which the agent Intellect is present in us, 
that is, in that part of our soul which is the material 
intellect. Its action in us has a beginning and an 
end; like acquired knowledge in the scholar, it is 
not continually in use. It is therefore, from this 
point of view, connected with the psychological reality 
of the feelings, of the imagination, of the memory, 
and of the will. But when used to perfection, it no 
longer needs the instruments of the soul: it turns 
back on itself and in itself in its own action, in which 
it is identical with the intelligible which it thinks. 
In this perfection of our intellection we understand 
through the agent Intellect itself, that is through the 
action which substantially constitutes it. This is what 
has led to the statement that our individuality dis- 
appears. We have seen the modifications which Aver- 
roes introduces into this doctrine, which he considers 
as being that of Aristotle, without altering it in its 
demonstrative value: since although all that is demon- 
strated is true, that which is not demonstrable is 
not necessarily false. 

A general study of the thought of Averroes would 
have to be based on the texts preserved in Latin or 
Hebrew. This article has been limited to the main 
works surviving in Arabic. A Latin Averroes, given 
the slight variations in emphasis which translations 
always give to the original work, could be quite differ- 
ent on certain details. A complete and meticulous 
study on this point would be desirable, but it would 
be a long and difficult task. 

There should however finally be mentioned the 
commentary on the Republic which has survived in 
Hebrew (ed. with introd., tr., and notes by E. I. J. 
Rosenthal, Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s Republic, 
Cambridge 1956). Ibn Rushd did not know the Politics 
of Aristotle; Plato takes its place. “The two works 
—Nichomachean Ethics and Republic—form two 
complementary parts of the same science of Politics, 
as Averroes stated himself’, Averroes’ social aware- 
ness appears here in his ideal of a perfect city, the 
image of the world; he makes frequent use of al-Fa- 
rabi; he transposes in a very interesting fashion the 
Greek institutions into Muslim realities, as, in the 
Poetics, he transposed the Greek literary genres; 
finally he makes many allusions or applications to 
Muslim public law and to the situation of the Almohad 
empire compared with the Almoravids. 

Ibn Rushd had few disciples in Islam. His great 
fame among the Western schoolmen is well known. 
Renan, followed by many others, claimed that Ibn 
Rushd’s thinking contained nothing original. This is 
because he deliberately belittled the religious and 
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juridical works. In a general way, he committed an 
error of appreciation which was to remain a blind 
spot with the historians of ‘“‘Arab”’ thought, who have 
seen the faladsifa as nothing more than the heirs of 
Greece. If. one considers the whole corpus of Ibn 
Rushd’s works and the unity of his wide thought, it 
becomes apparent that the ‘‘Commentator’” was. a 
true philosopher. 
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Hauptlehren des Averroes nach seiner Schrift: Die 
Widerlegung des Gazali, Bonn 1913; F. Lasinio, J/ 
commento medio ai Averroé alla Poetica di Aristotele 
(Ar. and Hebr.), in Annali delle Universita Toscane, 
Pisa 1872; idem, I] commento medio di Averroé alla 
Retorica di Aristotele, Florence 1877; idem, Studi 
sopra Averroé, in Annuario delle Societa Iialiana per 
gli studi orientali, 1872-3; G. M. Manser, Die gétt- 
liche Erkenntnis der Einzeldinge und die Vorsehung 
bei Averroés, in J. f. Phil. und spek. Theol., xxiii 
(1909); idem, Das Verhdltnis von Glauben und Wis- 
sen bei Averroés, ibid., xxiv (1910) and xxv (1911); 
I, Mehren, Etudes sur la philosophie d’Averroés 
concernant ses rapports avec celle d’Avicenne et de 
Gazzali, in Muséon, vii (1888-9); S. Munk, Mélanges 
de philosophie juive et arabe, Paris 1859 (repr. 1927); 
C. A Nallino, art. Averroé in Enciclopedia Italiana; 
S. Nirenstein, The problem of the existence of God in 
Averroes, Philadelphia 1924; G. Quadri, La philo- 
sophie arabe dans l’Europe médiévale des origines a 
A verroés, Fr, tr. by R. Huret, Paris 1947; M. Worms, 
Die Lehre der Anfangslosigkeit der Welt bet den mit- 
telalterlichen arabischen Philosophen... (Append. 
Abhandl. des Ibn Ro&d tiber das Problem der Welt- 
schépfung), in Beitr. der Gesch. d. Phil. d. Mittel- 
alters, iii{4, Miinster 1900; M. Allard, Le rationalis- 
me d’Averroes d'aprées une étude sur la création, in 
BEO, xiv (1952-4); J. Windrow Sweetman, Islam 
and Christian theology, ii, 2nd. part, London n.d., 
73-210. (R. ARNALDEz) 
IBN RUSTA, As0 SALI AuMapD B. SUMAR B. 

Rusta. Little is known of his life except that his 


| native place was Isfahan and that he travelled in 
Hidjaz in 290/903. He is author of Kitab al-A‘lak 
al-nafisa, of which only the seventh volume has 
survived (the complete work must have been very 
voluminous). It is very likely that he was writing 
between 290-300/903-13. From the subject matter 
of the extant volume it is evident that the author 
was highly educated and possessed literary talent. 

His Kitab al-A‘lak al-nafisa deals with mathe- 
matical, descriptive and human geography and a 
variety of historical and other subjects. The first 
chapters deal with the celestial sphere, the signs of 
the Zodiac, the planets, the position of the earth in 
the universe, and its shape, size and sphericity. The 
author deals systematically with mathematical and 
astronomical geography and endeavours to give 
briefly and without much quotation the sources of 
his knowledge, and the views and theories of the 
Arab, Greek and Indian astronomers on the subject. 
Thus the views of Aryabhatta on the rotation of the 
earth are included. Among the authorities named by 
him are Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Kathir al-Farghani 
(ca. 218/833) and Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi 
(d. 286/899). However, he quotes numerous verses 
from the Kur?an in support of his view of astronomy, 
After the introduction, there follows a description 
of Mecca and Medina, of the wonders of the world, 
the seas, rivers and the seven climes; then follow 
descriptions of Constantinople, of the Khazars, the 
Bulghars, the Slavs, the Russians and other peoples. 
The author then gives the itineraries of some places, 
and ends with a description of some categories of 
Muslim names, religious groups and schisms, and 
names of people having special physical character- 
istics. Apart from the description of the lands of 
Islam, one finds in it details about many regions 
that lay outside the domain of Islam. Thus, con- 
sidering the variety of subjects covered in the book, 
it may be defined as “a short encyclopaedia of 
historical and geographical knowledge’. From the 
point of view of its arrangement and the presen- 
tation of the geographical material, the work may 
be classified as belonging to the category of the 
“Iraki school of geography as distinct from the broad 
category of the Balkhi school [see DJUGHRAFIYA, 
580b]. Ibn Rusta’s work is to be compared with 
those of Ixudaéma and Ibn al-Fakih, in whose 
system too Mecca and Arabia are given precedence. 
By contrast, others belonging to this school give 
preference to ‘Irak and Iranshahr. Again, Ibn 
Rusta prefers to describe the seven climes according 
to the Greek system and not according to the 
Persian system of kishwars. J. H. Kramers has very 
correctly evaluated the work of Ibn Rusta as a rich 
source of information about all kinds of subjects 
that interested the cultivated classes of society: “It 
would seem that this kind of literature was used for 
the collection of all the secular knowledge that could 
not find a place in the religious and traditional 
literature” (see Djughrafiya, in EI, Supp.). 

As for the sources of his information, Ibn Rusta 
seems to have consulted the work of al-Djayhani 
(g.v.|—he might even have met him. Again, it seems 
that he utilized the more complete edition of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih [g.v.], which is not extant. He used 
the report drawn up by Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Ishak, who spent two years in Khmer (Cambodia) 
and whose report was later used by a number of 
geographers. , 

i Bibliography: Ibn Rusta, Kitab al-A‘lak al- 

nafisa, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1892 (= BGA, viii), 

Fr. tr. by G. Wiet, Les Atours précieux, Cairo 1955; 
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I. Yu. Kratkovskiy, Iz. So¢., iv, Moscow-Leningrad 

1957 {Arabic translation by Salah al-Din ‘Uthman 

Hashim, Cairo 1963, part i, pp. 164-5); A. Miquel, 

La Géographie humaine du monde musulman 

jusqu’au milieu du XI¢ siécle, Paris-The Hague 

1967, index. (S. MagpuLt AHMAD) 

IBN SA‘ADA, And ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
YUsur ar-Mursi (496/1103-565/1170), ka@di and 
traditionist, studied under his kinsman Abia ‘Ali 
al-Sadafi {whose diwans and the original copies of 
whose traditions he inherited), Abi Muhammad Ibn 
‘Attab, Abu ’l-Walid b. Rushd (grandfather of Aver- 
roes) and Aba Bakr b. al-‘Arabi. In 520/1126 he 
travelled to the East and performed the Pilgrimage 
the following year. After studying with a number of 
scholars in Mecca, Alexandria and al-Mahdiyya, he 
returned to Murcia in 526/1132. His main interests 
were Kur?anic studies, hadith, philology and kalam, 
along with an inclination towards Sifism. He was an 
eloquent khafib, a counsellor, and a teacher of 
hadith and fikh, and was appointed kadi successively 
in Murcia and Jativa. He transmitted traditions in 
these towns and in Valencia, in which three towns ‘he 
preached the khufba on Fridays in turn. He was 
valued for his legal knowledge and just decisions, and 
was popular with all classes. Among his transmissions 
was al-Tirmidhi’s Djamé‘. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, no. 746; al- 
Mu‘djam (Codera, vol. iv), no. 158; al-Dabbi, no. 
308; Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, ii, 501 n.; Ibn Farhan, 
al-Dibadj al-mudhahhab, Cairo 1329, 287; Makkari, 
Analectes, 565. (taken from Ibn al-Abbar, 
no. 746), 607. (J. Rosson) 
IBN at-SA‘ATI (the son of the clock-maker), 

Fakur At-Din RipwAn (or RupWAN) B. MUHAMMAD 
B. ‘ALi B. RuSTAM AL-KHuRASANI, born at Damascus, 
where his father, a native of Khurdsan, had settled. 
His father was a skilled clock-maker, whose most 
notable works were the clocks at the entrance to the 
Great Mosque at Damascus, commissioned by the 
Zangid al-Malik al-‘Adil Nir al-Din Mahmid (died 
in Shawwal 569/May 1174); he was also versed in 
astronomy. Ibn al-Sa‘4ti was a physician, but he 
was also well-versed in literature, logic and the other 
philosophic disciplines as well as in clock-making. 
He was at first the vizier of al-Malik al-Fa’iz b. al- 
Malik al-‘Adil Muhammad b. Ayyab (nephew of 
Salah al-Din), and then vizier and personal physician 
of his brother al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam b. al-Malik al- 
‘Adil (died 624/1227). He died at Damascus in about 
627/1230. There survives a work of his on clock- 
making, the Risdala fi Samal al-sa‘at wa-’sti*malihad 
(abridged translation E. Wiedemann and Fritz 
Hauser, Uber die Uhren im Bereich der islamischen 
Kultur, in Nova acta academiae naturae curiosorum, 
c (1915), 176-267), in which he deals primarily with 
his father’s clock, which he repaired and improved. 

His brother, BaHA? at-Din Apu ’L-Hasan ‘SALI, 
also called IBN aL-SA‘ATI, was a well-known poet 
whose diwdn has been edited by A. E. Khiri (Beirut 
1938-9). He died, in Cairo, in about 604/1207; for 
details of his life see Ibn Khallikan, no. 489. 

The same name was also given to the Hanafi juris- 
consult MuzaFrar aL-Din AHMAD B. ‘SALI AL- 
BaGupDApi, died 694/1295, author of a much used 
compendium of fikhk which is called Madjma‘ al- 
bahrayn wa-muliaka ’l-nayyirayn, because it is an 
adaptation of the Mukhtasar of al-Kuduri [q.v.] and 
of the Manziuma of al-Nasafi; for details see Tabakat 
al-Hanafiyya, ed. Fligel, 4. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 183; 
Suter, Abhand. z. Gesch. d. Mathem. Wissensch., 


x, 136, xiv, 174. On clocks and clock-making 

among the Muslims, see E. Wiedemann, Beitrdge 

zur Gesch. d. Naturwissensch., iii, v, vi, x, in 

Sitzungsber. phys.-mediz. Soz. Erlangen, xxxvii 

(1905), xxxviii (1906); Brockelmann, I, 256, 382-3, 

473; S 1, 456, 658, 866; G. Sarton, Introduction to 

the history of science, ii, 631-2; H. Suter, Die Mathe- 

matiker und Astronomen der Araber, 136, 174, 218. 

(H. Suter-[J. VERNET]! 

IBN. SAB‘IN, ‘Asp at-Hakk B. IBRAHIM B. 
MUHAMMAD B. Nasr, AL-‘AKKI aL-Mursi ABU Mv- 
HAMMAD KutTB aL-Din, ‘Peripatetic’ philosopher 
and Sifi (sai ‘ala ka“idat al-falasifa). He himself used 
the surname Ibn Dara. This last word, which denotes 
a circle, a ring, the halo round the moon, here appar- 
ently signifies the null or zero which, according to the 
kadi of Granada, Muhammad b. Ahmad (d. 760/ 
1358-9), was said to correspond to the figure of 
seventy (sab‘%in) ‘“‘according to certain methods of 
computation peculiar to the people of the Maghrib’’. 

Ibn Sab‘in was born in Murcia in 613 or 614/1217-8 
and died in Mecca in 668 or 669/1269-71. 

“A bitter and tormented spirit’, L. Massignon 
called him. His life, consisting entirely of controver- 
sies, quarrels and persecutions, seems to have been 
a long and painful trial, alleviated however by the 
love and loyalty bestowed on him by his disciples, 
the sab‘iniyya, men humble of heart and living in 
poverty. In Spain, where he carried out his studies, 
fortune at first favoured him. His wide learning and 
knowledge of medicine and alchemy were esteemed. 
On the other hand, his Sifism was suspect; he was 
reproached for some of his doctrinal assertions, 
among others, that in which he defined God as being 
the sole reality of existing things; this was regarded 
as a profession of monist faith, which his own position 
as a hellenizing philosopher could only render more 
suspect in the eyes of the ‘ulama? and fukaha?. He 
was compelled to leave his native land, when about 
thirty years old, to escape from persecution by his 
enemies. Followed by a group of disciples, he settled 
in Ceuta. There he acquired such celebrity that Ibn 
Khalas, the governor of the city, deputed him to 
answer the philosophical questions which the 
emperor Frederick II of Hohenstaufen had put, 
through an ambassador, to the Almohad sultan ‘Abd 
al-Wahid al-Rashid (630-40/1232-42). But this high 
official, fearing that public order might be disturbed 
by the philosopher’s teaching, soon expelled a visitor 
whom he considered to be compromising. Once 
again, Ibn Sab‘in was compelled to go into exile. He 
turned towards the East. He travelled to Badis, then 
to Bougie. It was in that town that he met al- 
Shushtari (610-68/1213-69), who became the most 
faithful, as well as the most moving, of all his 
disciples. Continuing on his way eastwards, he 
came to Tunis. In a milieu of orthodox Islam, this 
Aristotelian Sifi once again came up against the 
hostility of the ‘ulama?. To escape from his chief 
enemy Abi Bakr al-Sakini, a theologian from 
Seville who had settled in Tunis, he hurriedly left the 
town. There is a record of his journey on to Gabés, 
and thence to Cairo. But there he scarcely felt secure 
and the great Mamlik sultan Baybars I was ill- 
disposed towards him. Only the harém of Mecca 
remained as a place of refuge for him. But there too 
he was persecuted, by an Andalusian émigré named 
Kutb al-Kastallani (614-86/1217-88). For once, 
however, he escaped unharined from the accusations 
that were brought against hin. 

M. A. I’. Mehren regards Ibn Sab‘in as ‘‘one of the 
last representatives of the Arab ‘Peripatetic? school’. 
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This opinion is shared by L. Massignon, who con- 
siders that through his very Hellenism the philo- 
sopher was condemned to remain without disciples 
in the history of Islam. Ibn Khaldin places him 
among the adherents of wakda, that is to say among 
the Monists, whom he contrasts with the theorists of 
tadjalli. His isolation in a world of ‘ulama?, muftis, 
theologians and fukah@ is not without its poignancy. 
He reacted by adopting a haughty attitude, pouring 


scorn on his adversaries. He possessed a restless. 


temperament, racked by a nervous distemper which 
led even to the vomiting of blood, according to the 
reports of some of his biographers. This aristocratic 
intellectual seems to have found his only consolation 
among the humble men who listened to him and 
allowed themselves to be charmed by his words. His 
disciple al-Shushtari, who spoke of himself as his 
slave and dedicated three of his zadjals to him, called 
him “the magnet of souls’ (maghnatis al-nufis). 
That he took his own life in the manner of the Stoics, 
by opening the veins of his wrists, is in no way 
improbable [see inTIHAR]. For this philosopher, 
possessed by Love, it was the ultimate way of 
uniting himself with the Beloved, of fleeing a world 
that rejected him. 

The isndd of the farika sab‘iniyya given by al- 
Shushtari in one of his kasidas shows the overlapping 
of the two cultures, the Greek and the Muslim, as 
accepted by the followers of Ibn Sab‘in. In it, among 
other links, we find Plato, Aristotle, Alexander the 
Great, al-Halladj, al-Shidhi, who as a mystic was the 
teacher of that strange character al-Suhrawardi, and 
Aba Madyan. In this initiatory chain, Hellenistic 
philosophy and Muslim tasawwuf are linked together 
under the patronage of Hermes, the spokesman of 
the gods and their messenger to men. 

His biographers ascribe a certain number of works 
to him, the principal ones being Budd al-‘arif, which 
he is said to have written at the age of fifteen (an 
ed. is being prepared in Paris), al-Duradj, al-Ihata, 
al-Fath al-mushtarak, a short book, al-Fakiriyya, 
several treatises and a few essays. 

Bibliography: M.A.F. Mehren, Correspondance 
du philosophe soufi Ibn Sab?in Abd oul-Haqq, avec 
Vempereur Frédéric II de Hohenstaufen, in JA, 1880 
(in this article will be found information concerning 
his biography, the text of the replies that he is said 
to have given to the four philosophical questions 
put by the emperor Frederick II, and also some 
extracts from his two principal biographers, 
namely Kutubi, Fawat al-wafayat and Makkari, 
Nafh al-tib). See also ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Badisi, al- 
Magqsad (Vies des saints du Rif), annotated trans. 
by G. S. Colin, in AM, xxvi (1926), 47-9, 180-2, 
n. 141; L. Massignon’s helpful studies, Jon Sab‘in et 
la critique psychologique dans Vhistoire de la 
philosophie musulmane, in Mémorial Henri Basset, 
ii, Paris 1928, 123-30; idem, Recueil de textes 
inédits relatifs a la mystique en pays d’Islam, Paris 
1929, 123-34; idem, Investigaciones sobre SuStari, in 
al-And., xiv/t (1949), biographical note, 33-5. 

(A. Faure) 

IBN SA‘D, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
SaSp B. MAniS at-Basri aL-HAsHimi KAtTIB AL- 
WAkipi, traditionist, b. Basra ca. 168/784, 
d. Baghdad on 4 Djumada II 230/16 February 845. 
He was aclient (mawld) of the Bani Hashim, for his 
grandfather had been a freedman of Husayn b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. SUbayd Allah b. ‘Abbas (d. in 140 or 141; 
see Ibn Sa‘d apud Ibn Hadjar, Takdhib al-Tahdhib, 
ii, 344). Ibn Sa‘d travelled in search of traditions and 
studied under many authorities. Later he settled in 





Baghdad and attached himself to al-WaAkidi [g.v.}, 
became his secretary and transmitted his works. He 
also studied genealogy under Hisham b. al-Kalbi. 
During the Mikna {q.v.], he and six other orthodox 
scholars were summoned by order of al-Ma’min 
and were made to declare their adherence to the. 
Mu‘tazili dogma (Tabari, iii, 1116 ff., sub anno 218). 

Ibn Sa‘d’s fame rests on his Book of the Classes 
(Kitab al-Tabakat al-kabir; there existed also a 
small edition, probably an abridgement). It was 
intended to be an aid to the study of traditions by 
giving information on some 4250 persons (including 
about 600 women) who, from the beginning of Islam 
down to the author’s time, had played a rdéle as 
narrators or transmitters of traditions about the 
Prophet’s sayings and doings. Ibn Sa‘d compiled it 
from the works of his predecessors, especially al- 
Wakidi and Ibn al-Kalbi; he usually gives the full 
isnad, but no title; he often quotes, however, the 
Kitab Nasab al-ansar of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
‘Umara known as Ibn al-Kaddah (see Tarikh 
Baghdad, x, 62) which he had written down at the 
author’s dictation (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 70). Ibn Sa‘d 
opens his work with a biography of the Prophet; 
then follow the classes, arranged geographically, and 
within each region chronologically, and sometimes 
also genealogically. The articles on the Companions 
of the Prophet are often extensive, whilst the 
articles on the other classes get shorter and shorter, 
until sometimes only the name is given. Later on 
some lacunae were filled in, and even an article on 
Ibn Sa‘d himself (vii/z, 99) was added by his pupil, 
al-Husayn Ibn Fahm (d. 289/902), in his recension 
of the work. Another recension (used by Tabari in 
his ‘‘Annals’’) was made by al-Harith b. Abi Usama 
(d. 282/895), and a third one by Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya 
{g-v.], which was used by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (see Ibn 
Khayr, Fahrasa, 224). The edition published by 
E. Sachau and others (Leiden 1904-40, 9 volumes 
in 16 parts) gives the recension of Ibn Hayyawayh 
(d. 381/991), which was also used by Ibn Sayyid al- 
Nas, Dhahabi, Ibn Hadjar and others. 

According to his biographers Ibn Sa‘d wrote also 
books on fikh and gharib. The Fikrist (MS Chester 
Beatty, p. 60) mentions besides the two editions of 
his Tabakat a Kitab al-Hiyal. Ibn Sa‘d studied the 
hurif al-Kurdn under al-Wakidi and taught them 
to Ibn Abi Usima, who transmitted them to Ibn 
Mudjahid (see Ibn al-Djazari, Ghayat al-nihaya, ii, 
142). Among the critics of traditions Ibn Sa‘d has— 
unlike his master al-Wakidi—the reputation of being 
a trustworthy authority. 

Muhammad b. Sa‘d is not to be confused with his 
namesake, Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-‘Awfi (d. 276/888, 
see Ta’rikh Baghdad, v, 322 f.), to whom al-Jabari is 
teferring when he says haddathani Muhammad b. 
Sad San abih ... in an isnaéd which occurs no less 
than 1560 times in his Tafsir (see H. Horst in ZDMG, 
ciii (1953), 294) and occasionally in his ‘‘Annals” 
(i, 45, 75, 143, 314, 378, 420, 1394, 1451, 1530). All 
the transmitters mentioned in this isnéd belong to 
the same family: Muhammad b. Sa‘d’s father Sa‘d b. 
Muhammad b. Hasan b. ‘Atiyya (Ta°’rikh Baghdad, 
ix, 126; cf. Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 212, 20); the latter’s paternal 
uncle Husayn b. Hasan b. ‘Atiyya al-Kadi al- 
Hanafi (d. 201 or 202; see Ta’rikh Baghdad, viii, 
29 ff.; Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 74); Hasan b. SAtiyya (d. 181; 
see Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizan, ii, 294) and SAtiyya 
b. Sa‘d (d. r1z in Kifa; see Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 212; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahkdhib, vii, 224-6), who transmits from 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas explanations of Kur?anic 
verses. None of them was considered by the critics 
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as an unimpeachable authority; and it was said of 
“Atiyya b, Sa‘d that he had his tafsiv from al-Kalbi 
but insinuated (by tadlis) that he had heard it from 
Aba Sa‘id al-Khudri. 

Bibliography: al-Khatib, Ta>rikk Baghdad, 
v, 321; Ibn Khallikan, no. 656 (who calls him 
in error al-Zuhri); Dhahabi, Tadhhkirat al-huffaz, 
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SB Pr.Ak.W., 1933, 790-820; on its third index 
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On Ibn Sa‘d al-SAwfi, see J. W. Fiick, in Studia 
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IBN SADAKA [see SADAKA, BANU]. 

IBN at-SADID, also known as IBN AL-MuzAwwik, 
Fakur AL-Din MApj1Ip B. Asi ’L-FADA*IL B. SANA 
’L-MuLk, called ‘Abd Allah b. al-Sadid al-Kibti, 
d. 833/1430, was an official of the clerical class who 
served in various government positions under the 
patronage of the powerful Secretary Sa‘d al-Din Ibn 
Ghurab. Except for brief biographical sketches, 
little is known about him. Like Ibn Ghurab [g.v.] he 
was of Coptic origin, and moved from one high posi- 
tion to another during the reign of the Mamlik Sul- 
tan al-Nasir Faradj (reigned 801-15/1399-1412) [q.v.]. 
Among his posts were Controller of the Army (Nazir 
al-djaysh), briefly around 807/1404-5; and Privy 
Secretary (Kdatib al-sirr), for about six months in 
808/1405-6 in place of Ibn Ghurab, who was elevated 
at that time to Head of the Council and made Emir 
of the First Class. After the death of Ibn Ghurab, one 
of the latter’s competitors for the Sultan’s favour, 
Fath al-Din Fath Allah (d. 816/1413), was named 
Secretary and Ibn al-Sadid was moved from that 
office to be Controller of the Royal Stables (Nazir 
al-istabl al-suijani). During the conflicts that ended 
his reign in 815/1412, Sultan Faradj named Ibn 
al-Sadid Secretary for a second time, but the Sultan 
was killed before this appointment could take effect. 
From that time on, Ibn al-Sadid lived in obscurity. 
Had it not been for his relationship by marriage and 
his long-time friendship with the Emir Djanibak 
al-Safi, the bitter rival of Sultan al-Ashraf Barsbay 
(reigned 825-41/1422-38) [see BARSBAY], he might 
have lived out his life in peace. Barsbay, however, 
dominated for years by fear of attempts on his throne 
and his life by Djanibak after the latter’s escape 
from prison, periodically instituted raids on places 
where Djanibak was suspected of hiding and arrested 
and tortured suspected accomplices. In Rabi‘ II 
829/March 1426 Ibn al-Sadid was seized, and despite 
protestations that he did not know Djanibak’s 
whereabouts and had not set eyes on him since his 
imprisonment, was beaten with cudgels to force him 
to reveal what he knew. He was banished from Cairo 
and died four years later in constant fear and suffer- 
ing on account of Djanibak. 

Bibliography: Wiet, Manhal, no. 1950; Ibn 
Taghribirdi (Popper), vi, 167, 173, 176, 306, 598, 
815; Makrizi, Sulik, ii, 321, 420; Sakhawi, Daw”, 
v, 235. A brief biography is found in Wiet, Les 
secretaires, 283. (W. M. BrINNER) 
IBN aL-SADIED, Karim at-Din ABu ’L-FapA?1L 

AxkRAM B. Hispat ALLAH, AL-Krsti AL-Misri, called 
Karim al-Din al-Kabir, ca. 654-724/ca. 1256-1324, a 





member of the Coptic scribal class, was converted to 
Islam as an adult, at which time he took the name 
‘Abd al-Karim, by which he is sometimes known. 
After beginning his government career as the secre- 
tary (katib) of Sultan al-Muzaffar Baybars II (708-9/ 
1308-9), and after a temporary setback at the latter’s 
fall, he rose under Baybars’s successor, al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Kalawiin (709-41/1309-40). During 
that ruler’s third reign Ibn al-Sadid became, for a 
time, the most powerful figure in the governmental 
administration. 

Most contemporary as well as later accounts, 
generally based on a biography by Khalil b. Aybak 
al-Safadi, assert that he was the first to bear the title 
of Controller of Privy Funds (Nasir al-khass, or 
khawdss). According to al-Makrizi, however (cf. 
Khitat, Balak ed., ii, 227), the title was known from 
Fatimid times but was of minor importance until 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad abolished the vizerate 
and appointed Ibn al-Sadid as Controller. In this 
office he was the supreme financial administrator 
in the realm and bore other titles as well, such as 
‘azim al-dawla and wakil of the Sultan. Among his 
other responsibilities was the control of the finances 
of the Mansiri hospital and madrasa and of the 
wakf of the mosque of Ahmad b. Jilin. 

Ibn al-Sadid seems to have had absolute control 
over the personal finances of the ruler to such an 
extent, as is related in an anecdote, that the Sultan 
was unable to pay for a duck that he wished to buy 
in the absence of his Controller. Like all bureaucrats 
of the period, however, Ibn al-Sadid was dependent 
for his position and advancement on the personal 
whims and financial needs of his master. Despite his 
high position and close personal relationship with 
the Sultan, recounted in numerous anecdotes, Ibn 
al-Sadid met a fate which some chroniclers liken to 
that of the Barmecides. The exact reasons for his fall 
from favour are not clear, but in 723/1323 he was 
seized, confined, and forced to sign a statement, 
witnessed by the Chief Kadi, to the effect that all 
the wealth in his possession actually belonged to the 
Sultan and that none of it was his (Khitaf (Balak), ii, 
59). After this he was moved from one place of 
confinement to another, from the tomb that he had 
built at al-Karafa outside Cairo to Karak al-Shawbak, 
thence to Jerusalem, and finally to Aswan in Upper 
Egypt where, several months after his arrest, he was 
found strangled with his turban. Although some 
chroniclers report this as a suicide, others make clear 
their suspicion that the Sultan’s orders were involved. 

Upon receiving news of the death of Ibn al-Sadid 
the Sultan had his son, ‘Alam al-Din ‘Abd Allah, 
brought before him and forced from him revelations 
of the whereabouts of his father’s huge hidden 
treasure. One contemporary account (al-Dawadari, 
Kanz al-durar, ix, 315) asserts that Ibn al-Sadid had 
deposited large sums of money with European 
merchants in Egypt, planning to flee to a European- 
held territory—probably Cyprus—in the very year 
in which he was seized. This account further states 
that he had been urging on the Sultan a plan to 
develop the port facilities of Ladhikiyya to equal 
those of Alexandria, with the intention of using 
that harbour as his point of departure. On the other 
hand, Ibn Taghribirdi (Cairo ed. ix, 77), following 
earlier authorities, praises him for the sincerity of 
his Islamic feeling, his generosity, reliability and 
executive ability. 

His sister’s son, also named Karim al-Din Akram, 
(Manhal, no. 516) and called Karim al-Din al-Saghir 
to distinguish him from his uncle, served as Nazir 
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al-dawla and was also exiled to Aswan, where he died 
in 726/1326. Some nine years later, in 735/1334, the 
sons of both Karim al-Din al-Saghir and of his 
uncle, Ibn al-Sadid, were arrested. 

Although the downfall of Ibn al-Sadid may be 
attributed to a change in the Sultan’s personal 
attitude, deeper historical causes may be suggested. 
One is the possibility that it was connected with 
changes in fiscal policy as reflected in the monetary 
reforms introduced by the Sultan almost immediately 
after the death of Ibn al-Sadid. Another is the evident 
suspicion that Ibn al-Sadid was involved in events 
connected with the anti-Christian riots in Cairo and 
other parts of Egypt in 721/1321. It is recorded that 
he was stoned by the populace for interceding on 
behalf of Christians accused of starting fires and 
was condemned by pious Muslims for having persua- 
ded the Sultan to order the demolition of a mihrab 
erected on the site of a destroyed Christian church 
(cf. Khitaf, 511, 514-6). 

A number of building projects are attributed to 
Ibn al-Sadid, including a mosque and a khankah in 
Cairo, and the endowment of two mosques bearing 
his name in the outskirts of Damascus. 

Bibliography: As mentioned above, most of 
the available biographies are based on the as yet 
unpublished work of al-Safadi and repeat the same 
material. This is true of Ibn Hadjar, Durar, which 

has two biographies, one under Akram (i, 401-4) 

and one under ‘Abd al-Karim (ii, 401-4); of 

al-Kutubi, Fawat, ii, 8-15; of Ibn Taghribirdi 

(Cairo), ix, esp. 75-7; and even of modern works 

such as al-Zirikli, al-A‘lam, iv, 180, and D@%irat 

al-ma‘Grif, iii, 164. Additional material occurs in 

Dawadari, Kanz, ix (ed. Roemer), 188, 203, 217, 

247, 282, 296, 302, 305, 306, 307, 310, 311, 314-15, 

349, 354, 376, 388, 390, 394; and Khitat (Balak), ii, 

59, 66,.68, 131, 164, 186, 225, 227, 269, 392, 425, 

426, 511, 514-16. Other references are Sauvaire, 

in JA, 1896, 231, 267-68; Wiet, Lampes, app. no. 

21-2; Wiet, Manhal, no. 1463; ‘Ali Pasha, ii, 

28; iii, 99-100. (W. M. BrInNER) 

IBN SA‘DUN [see YAHYA B. sA‘DON]. 

IBN at-SAFFAR, Asu ’L-KAsim AHMAD B. 
‘ABD ALLAH B. SUMAR AL-GHAFIKI AL-ANDALUSI, 
a student of the Spanish astronomer and mathe- 
matician Maslama al-Madjriti [q.v.], lived in Cordova 
until shortly after the outbreak of civil strife, at 
which time he moved to Denia»where he died in 
426/1035. Sa‘id al-Andalusi (d. 462/1070) informs us 
that Ibn al-Saffar wrote a set of astronomical tables 
according to the Sindhind method as well as a treatise 
on the use of the astrolabe. The former seems to 
survive only partially in an Arabic manuscript 
written in Hebrew characters (MS Paris, hebr., 1102). 
The latter text has been edited by J. M. Millas 
Vallicrosa (see Bibliography). There are two Latin 
versions of this treatise on the astrolabe; one by 
Johannes Hispalensis is ascribed to al-Madjriti 
(Alcacim de Magerit qui dicitur Almacherita), and the 
other by Plato of Tivoliis ascribed to Ibn al-Saffar 
(A bucazin filio Asafar). Since they both represent the 
Arabic text of Ibn al-Saffar, Millas Vallicrosa argued 
(in his article of 1955) that al-Madjriti had been 
substituted in one version because of the confusion 
that they both had the same kunya (Abu ’l-Kasim). 
A Hebrew version by Jacob ben Makhir, in two 
recensions, and a Spanish version are also extant. No 
other treatises by Ibn al-Saffar are known. 

Muhammad, a. brother of Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn al- 
Saffar, is described as an astrolabe-maker by Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi; at least one surviving astrolabe (dated 


420/1029) is ascribed to him (cf. L. A. Mayer, Islamic 
astrolabists and their works, Geneva 1956, 75). 
Bibliography: M. Steinschneider, Die hebrai- 
ischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893, 
580-4; H. Suter, Die Math. und Astron. d. Araber 
und thre Werke, in Abh. z. Gesch. d. math. Wissensch., 
x (1rg00), 86; Brockelmann, I, 256, SI, 4ot; Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi, Kitab Tabakat al-umam, ed. Cheikho, 
70 (transl. R. Blachére, 131); J. M. Millas Valli- 
crosa, Las traducciones orientales en los manoscritos 
de la Biblioteca Catedral de Toledo, Madrid 1942, 
261-84 (an edition of the Latin version by Johannes 
Hispalensis of Ibn al-Saffar’s treatise on the 
astrolabe); idem, Los primeros tratados de astrolabio 
en la Espatia arabe, in Revista del Instituto Egipcio 
de Estudios Isldmicos en Madrid, iii (1955), 35-49 
(the Arabic text of Ibn al-Saffar’s treatise on the 
astrolabe appears in a supplement, separately 
paginated, pp. 47-76). (B. R. GoLpsTErn) 
IBN aL-SAGHIR, historian, author of a chro- 
nicle on the Rustamid imams of Tahert. His work 
forms the earliest document on the Ibadis of North 
Africa which has survived up to the present, with the 
exception of extracts from the work of Ibn Salam b. 
‘Umar [q.v.]. The chronicle of Ibn al-Saghir was very 
highly esteemed by the Ibadi historians of the 
Maghrib, two of whom, al-Barradi [q.v.] and al-Sham- 
makhi [q.v.] quote large extracts from it. His opinions 
concerning the Ibadis of Tahert and particularly the 
Rustamids were certainly not hostile, in spite of an 
anti-Ibadi statement made in one passage of his work. 
He himself was more a Shi‘'i, and his ‘Alid tendencies 
appear in more than one passage of his chronicle, 
While still a young man he owned a shop in Tahert, in 
the al-Rahadina quarter, and attended the mosque in 
this quarter. He lived during part of the reign of the 
iinam Abu ’l-Yakzan and also during that of the 
imam Abt Hatim, when he wrote his chronicle, pro- 
bably in about 290/903. 
Ibn al-Saghir’s work is an anecdotal rather than 
a political history, and has been rightly described by 
A. de C. Motylinski as ‘tla monographie de la Tahert 
abadhite dans sa vie intime’’. The author used as his 
basic sources stories narrated by various persons of 
Tahert, mainly Ibadis, who were often relating their 
ancestors’ version of events. He only rarely gives the 
names of his informants, among whom there should be 
mentioned a certain Ahmad b. Bashir. 
Bibliography: Chronique a’Ibn Saghir sur les 
imams rostemides de Tahert, ed. and Fr. tr. A. de 
C. Motylinski, in Actes du XIV¢ Congrés Intern. des 
Onent., Algiers 1905, third part (continuation), 
Paris 1908, 3-132; A. de C. Motylinski, Biblio- 
graphie du Mzab. Les livres de la secte abadhite, in 
Bull, de Correspondance Africaine, iii (1885), 45-6; 
Abu ’1-‘Abbas al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-Siyar, 
Cairo 1301, 192, 194, 221, 222, 223, 262, 263; 
T. Lewicki, Une chronique ibadite, in REI, 1936/3, 
69; idem, Les historiens, biographes et tradition- 
nistes ibadites-wahbites de l’Afrique du Nord du 
VIIT¢ au XVI¢ stécle, in Folia Orientalia, iii 
(1961-2), 105-6. (T. Lewicx1) 
IBN SAHIB at-SALAT, Ast Marwan ‘ABD 
AL-MALIK B. MUHAMMAD AL-BApDjJi, Andalusian 
author of an important history of the Almohads 
entitled al-Mann bi ’l-imama ‘ala ’l-mustad‘afin bi-an 
Gacalahum Allah al-aimma wa-dja‘alahum  al- 
warithin (ed. SAbd al-Hadi al-Tazi, Beirut 1964). 
Practically nothing is known of this Ibn Sahib al- 
Salat nor of his connexion with several other men of 
the same name. Ibn Sahib al-Salat seems himself to 
have been an Almohad h4fiz and clearly was closely 
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involved in the events which he describes. Brockel- 
mann’s statement, presumably taken from Amari, 
that he died in 578/1182 is incorrect; it may be 
deduced from the work itself that he was still living 
in 594/1198 (Tazi’s Introduction, pp. 24-6). The 
surviving fragment of al-Mann bi’l imdma begins 
with the year 554/1159 and finishes with 568/1172 
(not §580/1159 [sic] as in Brockelmann). 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, S 1, 554. 
(J. F. P. Hopkins) 

IBN SAHL A -isRA7ILi AL-ISHBILI, ABU ISHAK 
IprAHiM, one of the few genuine poets of Mus- 
lim Spain in the 7th/13th century. When com- 
pared with the great names of poetry during this 
period, such as Abi Bahr Safwan b. Idris (d. 619/ 
1222), Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Harik (d. 622/1225), 
Muhammad b, Idris alias Mardj al- Kuhl (d. 634/1236), 
Ibn Lubbal (d. 683/1284), Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi 
(d. 684/1285) and Hazim al-Kartadjanni (d. 684/1285), 
Ibn Sahl impresses us by his truly poetic tempera- 
ment and his artistic sensibility. 

Born in Seville in about 609/1212-3 of a Jewish 
family, he spent nearly all his life in his native town, 
wholly absorbed in poetry, to which he devoted him- 
self entirely, and it is only towards the end of his 
life that we find him attached to one of the governors 
as secretary. The Seville in which he lived was sad 
and under constant threat, but he succeeded in 
escaping into a world of imaginary love and romantic 
dreams. As early as 625/1227, when he was only six- 
teen years old, he impressed his contemporaries 
with his poetic talents when he suggested the in- 
sertion of a verse in a poem composed by al-Haythami 
in praise of Muhammad b. Yisuf b. Hid. He must 
have been converted to Islam at the start of his 
poetic career, since the whole of his diwdn expresses 
his deep Muslim conviction; some of his contem- 
poraries doubted the sincerity of his conversion and 
tormented him with their incessant curiosity about 
his faith, but he always remained patient and paid 
no attention to their provocations. We have no reason 
to doubt his sincerity because, at a time when Muslim 
Spain was falling into hopeless decline, the material 
advantages to be secured by such a conversion were 
practically nil. Ibn Sahl left Seville after it had fallen 
into the hands of Ferdinand III (646/1248) and settled 
in Ceuta, where he became one of the secretaries of 
the governor, Abi ‘Ali Ibn Khalas; in 649/1251, when 
the latter decided to send his son to bear a message 
to Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Mustansir I, the Hafsid ruler 
of Ifrikiya, Ibn Sahl was chosen to accompany him; 
the travellers set sail on board a galley which was 
wrecked in a violent storm and all its occupants 
perished. 

The diwan of Ibn Sahl is one of the finest specimens 
of Andalusian poetry; it consists almost exclusively 
of love poems and muwashshahat which reveal his 
artistic temperament and his talent as a romantic 
poet. A number of these poems are dedicated to a 
youth named Misa, and later ones to another youth 
named Muhammad; several critics have wondered if 
Mas4 might not be a symbol of Ibn Sahl’s attachment 
to his original faith and of his regret for abandoning 
it; the poems dedicated to Muhammad were com- 
posed later, and are regarded as an indication of his 
final adherence to the faith he had chosen. This is all 
pure conjecture with no foundation; indeed, one 
of his first long poems describes the march of a 
caravan of pilgrims towards Mecca, and palpitates 
with intense and dramatic Muslim sentiments rare 
in the poetry of that period. 

Bibliography: Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawét al- 


wafaydt, i, 23-35; ‘Umari, Masdlik al-absdy (MS 
Cairo), xi, 473; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, v, 244, 296 
{where it is said that Ibn Sahl died in 649 or 656); 
Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ed. Shawki Dayf, Cairo 1953, 
i, 264-5; idem, Rayat, no. xx, Arabic text 22, 
Spanish tr. 149; idem, Ikhtisdr al-Kidh al-mu‘alla, 
ed. Ibr. al-Iby4ri, Cairo 1959, 140-1; Makkari, 
Nafk, Cairo 1949, v, 66-71; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Manhal, i, Cairo 1956, 51-6; M. Hartmann, Das 
arab. Strophengedicht, Weimar 1897, i, index; 
Brockelmann, I, 273, SI, 483; M. Soualah, Ibra- 
him ibn Sahl, poete musulman d@’Espagne, Algiers 
1914-9; F. Bustani, Dairat al-ma‘drif, iii, 207.— 
His diwan has been printed several times in 
Cairo (1279, 1302), Beirut (1885) and Alexandria 
(1939); a commentary, by Muh. al-Saghir b. Muh. 
al-Ifrani, al-Maslak al-sahl fi tawshih Ibn Sahl, 
was lithographed in Fas in 1324. (H. Monts) 
IBN at-SA‘T, ‘ALT B. ANDJAB, ABU TALIB TADJ 
AaL-Din, ‘Iraki historian (14 Sha‘ban 593/2 
July 1197-20 Ramadan 674/8 March 1276). Born in 
Baghdad, he appears to have spent all of his life 
there. He was a librarian, in succession, it seems, 
of both the NizAmiyya and the Mustansiriyya libra- 
ries. Being inclined to Sifism, he was inducted 
into it by (“Umar b. Muhammad) al-Suhrawardi in 
608/1211-12. He had a son, ‘Ubayd Allah, who was 
born on 7 Sha‘ban 632/27 April 1235. These are 
about all the known facts about his life, which 
began in a tranquil and prosperous period but was 
then caught up in the storm of the Mongol invasion. 
Ibn al-Sa‘i was part of the intellectual life of 
Baghdad in a period in which historiography was 
exceptionally flourishing. He wrote numerous and 
large works. A few titles on hadith may have been 
largely academic exercises, although of consider- 
able size. On adab, he composed, for instance, a 
number of many-volume commentaries on the Ma- 
kamat of al-Hariri, commentaries on Tha‘lab’s 
Fasih and the Nahdj al-balagha, and a work on 
contemporary poets. Titles such as ‘‘Lover and 
Beloved” and ‘‘Ascetics’” (the latter supposedly his 
last work) may have been Sifi in character. His 
historical output was vast. He wrote monographs 
on the last four ‘Abbasid caliphs, from al-NAsir 
to al-Musta‘sim; biographical collections, such as 
a continuation of the History of Baghdad, Classes 
of Jurists, Manakib of the ‘Abbasid caliphs and of 
the professors of the Nizamiyya; annalistic history, 
and much more. No complete list of his works, 
probably numbering far more than one hundred, 
can be established. With other members of the 
“Iraki historical school of the time of the great 
upheaval, Ibn al-S4‘i shares the fate that most of 
his work has been lost. Beyond brief citations in 
later authors, we possess so far only one volume 
of his detailed annalistic history, entitled al-Djami‘ 
al-mukhtasar {part 9, containing the years 595-606, 
ed. Mustafa Djawad, Baghdad 1353/1934), and an 
interesting short treatise on some of the wives of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs, entitled Djthat al-aimma al- 
Rkhulafa? min al-dara?iy wa-’l-ima’, which was re- 
cognized as belonging to Ibn al-Sa‘i and published 
by Mustafa Djawad (Nisa? al-khulafa’, Cairo n.d. 
[1960?]). A brief and mediocre history of the ‘Ab- 
basid caliphs (Akbar al-khulafa?) is unlikely to go 
back to him. The existence of a five-volume AkA- 
bar al-udaba’, claimed by P. Sbath, al-Fihris, Supplé- 
ment, Cairo 1940, 38, is entirely uncertain, as is his 
connexion with the work mentioned by Brockelmann, 
S II, 935, No. 58. 
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‘Abd al-Kadir al-Kurashi, Djawdahir, i, Haydar- 

abad 1332, 354; Taki al-Din al-Fasi, Muntakhab 
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Cf. further, Brockelmann, S I, 590 f. (S_ II, 
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(F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN SA‘ED [see AL-MUNDHIR B. SA‘ID]. 

IBN SA‘ID aLt-MAGHRIBI, Apu ’L-Hasan 
SALE B. MOsA B. Mun. B. ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. SA‘ID, 
Andalusian poet, anthologist, historian and 
geographer, born near Granada in 610/1213, in a 
family which was descended from the Companion of 
the Prophet ‘Ammar b. Yasir [g.v.] and which had 
long previously emigrated to Spain, where, during 
the period of the Tawaif, it had carved out a princi- 
pality for itself in the Kal‘a of the Bani Yahsub 
(modern name Alcala la Real), but had afterwards 
been forced to enter the service of the Almohads 
(for this family, see G. Potiron, Eléments de biographie 
et de généalogie des Bani Sa‘id, in Arabica, xiil1 
(1965), 78-92). After spending his youth in Seville, 
where he divided his time between the traditional 
studies and pleasures, Ibn Sa‘id left Spain in 639/1241 
to perform the Pilgrimage, together with his father, 
who died on the journey, at Alexandria, in 648/1242. 
He was then given a warm welcome in Cairo, where 


there had preceded him a fame which was probably” 


due to the Kitab al-Mughrib fi hula ’l-Maghrib which 
he had brought with him. This work has a curious 
history: begun in 530/1135 by Aba Muh. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ibrahim al-Hidjari at the suggestion of ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Sa‘id, under the title Kitab al-Mushib fi 
ghara?ib al-Maghrib, it consisted of an account of 
the events between the conquest of Spain and the 
year 530; its compilation was continued, with new 
data added and the title altered, by the two sons of 
‘Abd al-Malik, Ahmad (d. 558/1163) and Muhammad 
(519-91/1125-95) and then by the latter’s son, Misa, 
and finally by our ‘Ali b. Miisé. This work, which 
thus represents the sum of the efforts of several 
generations of members of the same family, was 
finished only in 641/1243 by ‘Ali b. Misa while he 
was in Egypt, and it is the autograph but incomplete 
manuscript, the various volumes of which are dated 
from 645 to 657/1247-50, which has served as basis 
for the fragmentary editions of this monumental 
work (the section relating to Egypt, ed. Zaki Muh. 
Hasan, Cairo 1953, one vol.; the section relating to 
Spain, ed. A. Dayf, i, Cairo 1953 [cf. review by E. Lévi- 
Provengal, in Arabica, if2 (1954), 219-24], ii, Cairo 
1955; text and German tr. by K. Vollers of the notice 
concerning Ahmad b. Tiliin, in Semitist. Studien, 
Berlin 1894; 4th vol. published and tr. into German by 
K. C. Tallquist, under the title al-“Uytin al-dudj fi 
hula dawlat Bani Tughdj, Leiden 1898; the section 
relating to Sicily, ed. Moritz, Palermo 1910). 

In 648/1249, Ibn Sa‘id left Egypt to perform the 
Pilgrimage and travelled throughout ‘Irak and Syria, 
probably in order to obtain information with a view 
to the completion of a Kitab al-Mushrik fi hula 
*l-Mashrik, which had been undertaken by his father 
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and was to be a counterpart to the first; this work 
does not appear to have been completed, but several 
volumes of it in manuscript exist in Cairo. He next 
performed a second Pilgrimage to Mecca and started 
on his return journey, writing on the way an account 
of his voyage, al-Nafka al-miskiyya fi 'l-rikla al-Mak- 
kiyya. On his arrival in Tunis (652/1254-5) he entered 
the service of the amir al-Mustansir (see R. Brunsch- 
vig, Hafstides, index), fell for a time into disgrace, but 
finally succeeded in regaining favour. In 666/1267, 
he made a second journey in the East which took him 
as far as Iran, but the last years of his life are sur- 
rounded by some obscurity; he seems to have 
returned in about 675/1276 to Tunis, where he died 
in 685/1286. 

Ibn Sa‘id’s poetry, to judge from the few examples 
which have survived (for his Diwan is lost), reveals, 
among much that is hackneyed and stereotyped, some 
original ideas and personal accents when, in the East, 
he expresses his nostalgia for his native Andalus. But 
his fame rests mainly on the Mughrib, the anthologies 
deriving from it and his historical and geographical 
works, most of which have today disappeared. The 
following have been printed: Raydt al-mubarrizin 
wa-ghayat al-mumayyizin, partial ed. with Spanish tr. 
by E. Garcia Gémez, Madrid 1942; Eng. tr. A. J. 
Arberry, Cambridge 1953.—‘Unwan al-murkisat wa 
*l-mufribat, which seems to have formed part of a 
Didms* al-murkisadt wa ’l-mujribat; ed. Cairo 1286; 
partial ed. and Fr. tr. by A. Mahdad, Algiers 1949.— 
al-Ghusiin al-yani‘a fi mabdsin shu‘ard? al-mi?a 
al-sabi‘a, ed. Ibr. Ibyari, Cairo 1955; Ikhtisdy al-Kidh 
al-mu‘alla fi ’l-tarikh al-muhalla, ed. Ibyari, Cairo 
1959; Mukhtasar Diughrafiya (and other titles), ed. 
J. Vernet, Tetuan 1958 (partial Sp. tr. by the same 
in Tamuda, i (1953), vi (1958); ed. with Fr. tr. by 
G. Potiron, forthcoming),—Some of his other works 
have survived but are still unpublished (for mss. see 
Brockelmann): in addition to the Mushvik already 
mentioned there exist notably: Nashwat al-tarab fi 
ta’rikh djahiliyyat al-‘Arab; and al-Hulla al-styara? 
fi tabakat al-shu‘ara@ (Cairo). His writings on the 
scholars of his time, his own family, his journey to 
Mecca, and on geography etc. have been used by later 
writers such as al-Makkari or Abu ’l-Fida?, but the 
latter adinits that Ibn Sa‘id’s geographical writings 
are full of errors. 

Bibliography: autobiography in the intro- 
duction to Mughrib; Kutubi, Fawét, ii, 112; 
Suyiti, Bughya, 357; idem, Husn al-muhdadara, i, 
320; Hadidji Khalifa, no. 12,078; Makkari, 
Analectes, index; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, no. 260; 
A. Gonzalez Palencia, Literatura*, 37, 108, 176; 
Brockelmann, I, 336-7, S 1, 576; F. de la Granja, in 
al-Andalus, xviii (1953), 228; E. Lévi-Provengal, Le 
zagal hispanique dans le Muérib d’Ibn Sa%d, in 
Arabica, ijt (1954), 44-52; M. M. Antufia, Una 
obra fragmentaria de A bensaid el Magrebi existente en 
la Real Biblioteca del Escorial, in Bol. de la Real 
Acad. de la Hist., \xxxvi (1925), 639-48; F. Bustani, 
D@irat al-ma‘Grif, iii, 187-8; G. Potiron, Un poly- 
graphe andalou du XIII¢ siecle,...Ibn Said, in 
Arabica, xiii/2 (1966), 142-67. (Cu. .PELLAT) 
IBN at-SA°?IGH at-‘Aropi, ABpd ‘App ALLAH 

SHams AL-Din MUHAMMAD B. AL-HaAsAN B. SIBA‘ 
AL-DjuDHAMi, known also under the name of Ibn 
Shaykh al-Salamiya, poet, grammarian and 
lexicographer, born at Damascus in 645/1247 and 
died there circa 722/1322. Ibn al-Sa?igh, who taught 
grammar, prosody and belles-lettres in a shop in the 
jewellers’ quarter, is the author of a certain number 
of glosses and abridgements of famous works (com- 
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mentary on Ibn Durayd’s Makstra, an abridgement 
of the S$ata@h of al-Djawhari, an abridgement of the 
commentaries by Ibn Khariif and by al-Sirafi on the 
Kitab of Sibawayh {manuscript in the Karawiyyin], 
etc.), as well as of a Makdma shihdbiyya and of a 
large Diwan, containing especially a long kafiyya, 
composed in Egypt, in which he expressed the 
nostalgia he felt on being far from his native town; 
this composition is numbered among the famous 
zahriyyat. 

Bibliography: Kutubi, Fawét, s.v.; Safadi, 
Wafi, ii, 340; Hadjdji Khalifa, vi, 94; Kahhala, ix, 
192; F. Bustani, DM, iii, 281-2. On other persons 
known by the name of Ibn $a7igh, see DM, iii, 281, 
282. (Ep.) 
IBN a.-SALAH, Taki ’L-Din Ast ‘AMR ‘UTH- 

MAN B. SABD AL-RAHMAN AL-KuRDiI AL-SHAHRAZORI, 
who belonged to the Shafi‘i madkhab, was born in 
577/1181 at Sharakh4n, a village in the Irbil district 
near Shahrazir, and died in Damascus in 643/1245. 
He studied fikhk at Shahrazir with his father, who 
later took him to Mosul where he studied #adith. He 
continued his studies in a number of centres such as 
Baghdad, Naysabir, Merv, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Harran and Jerusalem, with distinction. Ibn Khalli- 
kan, who studied under him for a year in 
Damascus from Shawwal 632/June-July 1235, says 
he was one of the most eminent men of his time in 
tafsir, hadith, fikh, ‘ilm al-ridjél and all branches of 
hadith studies, and philology. He taught for a time 
in the Salahiyya madrasa in Jerusalem, then went 
to Damascus where he remained for the rest of his 
life. He taught in the Rawahiyya madrasa. When al- 
Malik al-Ashraf built the Day al-Hadith in Damascus, 
Ibn al-Salah was appointed to a chair. He was later 
appointed to the Sha’miyya Djuwaniyya madrasa 
newly founded by Sitt al-Sha’m. Ibn Khallikan says 
that although he held these three posts simultaneous- 
ly he was punctilious in the performance of all his 
duties. He was renowned for his fatwas, was an 
authority on hadith, and was a teacher whose classes 
were largely attended. His writings, though not 
numerous, were highly valued. He wrote a descrip- 
tion of the rites of the #adjdj, extant but still un- 
published. A work containing his fatwas has been 
published (Cairo 1348). His most famous work is his 
book on the sciences of fadith. He refers to it as 
Kitab Ma‘rifat anwa‘ ‘ilm al-hadith hadha, but 
whether he meant that as a title is not clear. It was 
published in Lucknow in 1304 with the title Mukad- 
dimat Ibn al-Salah fi ‘ulim al-hadith, and in Aleppo 
(1350/1931) with the title SUlim al-hadith al-ma‘vif 
bi-Mukaddimat Ibn al-Salah, accompanied by ‘Iraki’s 
commentary and by notes by Muhammad Raghib 
al-Tabbakh, the editor. This work, divided into 65 
naw‘, has a claim to be considered the standard work 
on the sciences of Tradition. It has given rise to 
commentaries and abridgements, notable among 
which are the Takrib of al-Nawawi, translated by 
W. Margais in JA, série ix, vols. xvi-xviii, and Ibn 
Kathir’s abridgement published with a commentary 
by Ahmad Muhammad $hiakir with the title al- 
Bi‘ith al-hathith (Cairo 1370/1951). 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, ii, 
188-90; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, iv, 214 f.; 
al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya al-kubra, v, 137-423 
Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Nukhbat al-fikar, Cairo 
1352/1934, 2 f.; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, year 643; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, no. 8766; Brockelmann, 
I, 440-42, SI, 610-12. (J. Rosson) 
IBN SALAM bs. ‘umaR (or ‘AmMR), the first 

known Ibadi historian of the Maghrib. He lived, at 
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least for a time (in about 240/855), at Tozeur in 
southern Tunisia. He is known to have been still 
living in 260/873-4. He is the author of an historical 
work on the Ibadis of North Africa which has not 
survived, but fairly long extracts from which are 
found in the Kitab al-Siyar of al-Shammakhi, This 
work, whose title is not known, was compiled from 
the traditions related by the North African Ibadi 
Shaykhs, such as the author’s contemporary Abi 
$alih al-Nafiisi (whom he met at Tozeur in 240), 
Nafath b. Nasr al-Nafiisi and Sulayman b. Wakil al- 
Zahani. The extracts given in al-Shammakhi’s work 
deal with the introduction of Islam into the Djabai 
Nafisa, with the history of the first Ibadi imams of 
the Maghrib (Abu ’l-Khattab al-Ma‘afiri and Abi 
H§atim al-Malzizi), with the relations of the Ibadis 
of Tahert with their co-religionists in the East during 
the imamate of ‘Abd al-Wahhab, and with several 
important Ibadis of Kayrawa4n and central and 
eastern Tunisia. The date of composition of the work 
is not known, though it seems fairly probable that 
it was compiled shortly after the year 260/873-4, 
which is the last date mentioned in the extracts 
given by al-Shammakhi. 

Bibliography: al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-Siyar, 
Cairo 1301, 133-4, 135, 142, 143, 161, 162, 
260-2; T Lewicki, Le culte du bélier dans la Tunisie 
musulmanc, in REI, ix (1935), 196-7; idem, Une 
chronique ibddite, in REI, viii (1934), 73; idem, 
Les historiens, biographes et traditionnistes ibadites- 
wahbites de V Afrique du Nord du VIII¢ au XVie 
siécle, in Folia Orientalia, iii (1961-2), 106-7. 

(T Lewicxy) 

IBN at-SAL(L)AR [see AL-‘ADIL B. AL-SALAR], 

IBN SALLAM [see aBU ‘UBAYD IBN SALLAM]. 

IBN SALLAM at-DJUMAHI, Asi ‘App ALLAH 
Muu. Bs. SALLAM, traditionist and philologist 
of the Basra school. He was a mawld of Kudama b. 
Maz‘in al-Djumahi and was born at Basra in 139/756. 
It was in his native town that he began the traditional 
studies—religious sciences and adab in general— 
particularly with his father, who was very well versed 
in poetry and lexicography. He was in contact, at 
Basra and also at Baghdad, with a considerable 
number of the scholars of the period, among them the 
great names of Arabic literature, al-Asma‘i, Abi 
“Ubayda, Abi Zayd al-Ans§ri, al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, 
etc. and several poets such as Bashshar or Marwan 
b. Abi Hafsa. He also collected hadiths as related by 
famous traditionists and transmitted them in his turn 
to such figures as Abi Hatim al-Sidjistani or Ahmad 
b. Hanbal and his son ‘Abd Allah. In the same way 
he became the transmitter of historical traditions, 
and ‘Umar b. Shabba was among his listeners. He 
died at Baghdad in 231/845 or 232/846. 

His biographers attribute to him several works: 
a Gharib al-Kur’an (which, however, is not mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadim), a K. al-Fagil (?) fi mulah (?) al- 
akhbar wa ’l-ash‘ary, a K. Buyttat al-‘Arab, a K. al- 
Hallab (al-Halaib?) wa-idjra? al-khayl, perhaps also 
a K. al-Fursdn, but his fame rests mainly on his 
Kitab Tabakat al-shu‘ard?, which nevertheless 
presents several problems: these are not easy to 
solve because of the disordered state in which the 
text has survived and the unsatisfactory way in 
which it has been transmitted; in fact, although it 
can be accepted that Ibn Sallam is indeed the origin- 
ator of this work, its contents were transmitted 
orally and probably worked over by his nephew Abi 
Khalifa al-Fadl b.. al-Hubadb al-Djumahi, who was 
blind, and were not written’ down until some decades 
after the death of its real author; an indication that 
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this was so is to be found in the fact that al-Djahiz, 
when he cites Ibn Sallam, mentions his tsndd (this 
does not necessarily refer to the work which was to 
become the Tabakat, but the remark has a general 
significance), whereas Ibn Kutayba has a tendency to 
suppress it. The K. Tabakat al-shu‘ara? was first 
published at Leiden, in 1916, by J. Hell (with an 
introduction in German which stated the main 
problems); this work served as the basis for an edition 
published in Egypt in 1920 and for several other 
commercially published editions; finally M. M. 
Shakir published, also in Cairo, in 1952, under the 
new title of Tabakat fukil al-shu‘ard?, an excellent 
critical edition based on a more complete manuscript 
than those which had been available to Hell. The 
editor devotes a long introduction to a detailed 
criticism of Hell’s conclusions, attempts to solve 
the’ difficulties caused by the arrangement of the 
work, lists its sources (he names 70 guarantors) and 
collects citations from it by later writers, in particular 
by Abu ‘1-Faradj al-Isfahani, which to a certain 
extent reveal their methods of work. 

Ibn al-Nadim attributes to Ibn Sallam two distinct 
works, a K. Tabakat al-shu‘ara al-djahiliyyin and 
a K. Tabakat al-shu‘ard al-islamiyyin, which certain- 
ly seem to form the two basic parts of the printed 
work; each of them contains ten classes of four poets, 
but this perfect symmetry is broken, for they are 
separated by a third part consisting of a class of 
poets of marathi (four poets), a class of poets belonging 
to various cities (Medina: five, Mecca: nine, al- 
TH#if: five, al-Bahrayn: three) and a class of Jewish 
poets (eight). There should thus be a total of 114 
notices but five of them have disappeared (they 
could, however, be fairly easily reconstructed). The 
notices contain in general only rudimentary bio- 
graphical facts and brief quotations of verses, but 
the work is nevertheless of considerable interest: it 
not only provides a documentation which is still 
useful, although it seems rather thin, but in addition 
the choice of poets illustrates the tastes of the ama- 
teurs and connoisseurs of poetry; finally it was the 
first work to pose the problem of the authenticity of 
ancient poetry and provides the modern critics who 
have expressed doubts about this with a number of 
examples. 

For his place in the development of rhetoric, 
see AL-MA‘SANI WA’L-BAYAN. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan and Bayan, 
indexes; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, index; Ibn al- 
Nadim, Cairo ed., 163, 165; Khatib Baghdadi, 
v, 327 ff.; Yakit, Udaba?, xviii, 204-5; Subki, 
Tabakat, i, 27; Aba SAli al-Kali, i, 157; Ibn Hadjar, 
Lisdn al-Mizan, v, 182-3; Suyiti, Bughya, 47; 
Abu ‘1-Tayyib al-Lughawi, in Suytti, Muzhir?, ii, 
253; A. Trabulsi, La critique poétique des Arabes, 
Damascus 1955, 34-7, 63-6 and index; Brockel- 
mann, S I, 165; R. Blachére, HLA, i, 139; ‘Ali Dj. 
Al Tahir, in MM1IA, xli (1966); F. Bustani, Da@irat 
al-ma‘arif, iii, 197-8. (Cu. PELLaT) 
IBN SAMADJUN, Ast Bakr HAmip, phy- 

sician and pharmacologist of Cordova, con- 
cerning whom we possess no other biographical notice 
than that by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (Cairo 1882, ii, 51). 
A contemporary of Ibn Djuldjil (g.v.], he must have 
had a part in the rewriting of the text of Dioscorides 
in Arabic that was undertaken in Cordova, and died 
probably at the beginning of the 5th/11th century. 
He wrote a book on medicaments entitled al-Djami‘ 
fi’l-adwiya al-mufrada in which he lists the medicinal 
herbs in the alphabetical order of ancient Semitic, 
in the same way as al-Idrisi. In each article he gives 


a description of the plant and its miedical properties, 
as well as textual quotations from the authors he 
had consulted, first of all Dioscorides, then Galen, 
Paul of Aegina, Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari, Ahron b. 
A‘yan, Ibn Masawayh, etc. Some of the articles are 
of interest, as for instance that’ on mandragora 
{yabriéh), in which he describes its anaesthetic 
properties. 

This scholar must not be confused with a homonym 
whose kunya is Abt Sakin (Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 
34, no. 95; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ed. Shawki Dayf, ii, 
53) and other persons of the same name. 

Bibliography: P. Kahle, Ibn Samagin und 
sein Drogenbuch, Ein Kapitel aus den Anfangen der 
arabischen Medizin, in Documenta Islamica Inedita, 

Berlin 1952, 25-44. (J. VERNET) 

IBN at-SAMH, Asvu ’L-KAsim ASBAGH B. 
MuHammMaD, geometer, is principally known from 
the report of his pupil Aba Marwan Sulayman b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. al-Nashi, which is quoted by 
$a‘id al-Andalusi (p. 70 of Cheikho ed.), and thence 
by Ibn al-Abbar (pp. 246-7 of Bel and Ben Cheneb 
ed.) and by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (Beirut ed., iii, 62-3). 
According to this authority he died in Granada on 
Tuesday 18 Radjab 426/Friday (!) 29 May 1035 after 
having lived 56 solar years; he was born, then, in 979. 
Ibn al-Abbar adds the information that he originally 
came from a learned family of Cordova, but fled to 
the protection of Habis b. Maksan of Granada (ca. 
410-29/1019-38) during the troubles of the early 5th/ 
11th century, 

A pupil of Maslama al-Madjriti (d. 398/1007-8; 
see Ibn al-Abbar and Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, tr. 
Rosenthal, iii, 126-7 and 230), Ibn al-Samh wrote 
on arithmetic, geometry, astronomical instruments 
and tables, and, perhaps, medicine. Ibn al-Nashi 
lists the following works: (1) Kitab al-Madkhal ila 
‘l-handasa fi tafsir Kitab Uklidus (cf. Hadjdji 
Khalifa, v, 473); (2) K. Thimar al-‘adad, known as 
al-Mu‘amalat (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 493); (3) K. 
Tabiat al-‘adad; (4) K. al-Kabir fi ’l-handasa (cf. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 172); (5) A book in two makalas 
on making astrolabes (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 40-1); 
(6) A book in 130 babs on using an astrolabe; extant 
in MSS British Museum Arab 405 and partially in 
Esc. Arab 972 ff. 29-29v (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 
40-1 and Millas Vallicrosa, Los primeros tratados, 48); 
(7) A zidj based on the Zidj al-Sindhind (cf. al- 
Khuwarizmi) in two djuz?, one of which contained 
the tables, the other explanatory texts. Chapter 63 
of al-Zarkali’s Kitab al-‘Amal bi ’l-safiha (see the 
Libros del Saber, ed. Rico y Sinobas, iii, 209-11) 
contains the zidj’s method of equalizing the astrolo- 
gical places, in which Ibn al-Samh follows Hermes; 
chapter 64, on the projection of rays, and chapter 
65, on the risings of the stars, are also said to follow 
the opinion of Hermes and may be from Ibn al- 
Samh’s zidj. The only other surviving fragments of 
the zidj seem to be those preserved by al-Djahani 
(ed. I. Heller, Noribergae 1549), sign. Niii, on the 
interval between Caesar and Christ, and Yii, on the 
projection of rays (cf. also Ibn Hazm’s Risdla fi 
fadl al-Andalus (in al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 119; 
Fr. tr. Ch. Pellat, in al-And., xix/1 (1954), 89) and 
Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 557); (8) Kitab al-Kafi fi ’l-hisdb 
al-hawa@i, which apparently is extant in MSS Esc. 
Arab 973 ff. 1-30 and in Berlin Arab 6010 ff. 1-23 
(cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 20-1); (9) Kitab al-Kamil fi 
*l-hisab al-hawai (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 27). 

Ibn al-Samh also wrote a work on a planetarium, 
which is translated into Spanish as the first book of 
the Libro de las laminas de las VII planetas, in which 
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chapter 13 gives the longitudes of the apogees of the 
planets for 4136/1025 (Libros del Saber, iii, 241-71). 
Ibn Khaldin (iii, 135) also ascribes to him an abridge- 
ment of Ptolemy’s Almagest. 

Steinschneider (Heb. Ueber., 584) thinks that 
Kalonymos ben Kalonymos’ Hebrew translation, 
finished in 1312, of a treatise on the cylinder and the 
cone ascribed to “Sammah”’ is to be referred to Ibn 
al-Samh, and suggests (Die europ. Ueber., sect. 182) 
that the Latin Axtidotarium of Abnagah is also his 
work; neither of these attributions has anything to 
support it beyond the vague similarities of the 


names. Moreover, the implication made by Millas- 


Vallicrosa (Azarquiel, 4, 247 and 278) that the Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Samh whose obser- 
vational activity is mentioned by al-Zarkali is our 
author seems erroneous; he should rather be our 
author’s father. Finally, Ibn al-Samh is named as 
the recipient of an epistle on alchemy alleged to have 
been written by his fellow-student of al-Madjriti, 
Abi Bakr b. Bishriin (see Ibn Khaldin, iii, 230), 
and F, Rosenthal (ibid., n. 696) notes that a bio- 
graphy of Maslama names Ibn Bishrin as the 
authority for a statement that there was an estrange- 
ment between al-Madjriti and Ibn al-Samh. However, 
Rosenthal goes on to conclude that Ibn Bishriin’s 
epistle is pseudepigraphical, and therefore throws no 
additional light on the still nebulous Ibn al-Samh. 
Bibliography: Brief articles on Ibn al-Samh 
can be found in Steinschneider, Heb. Ueber., 585; 
Suter, 85; Sanchez Pérez, Biografias de matemdticos 
drabes, Madrid 1921, 67; Brockelmann, I, 623 
and SI, 861; and E. S. Kennedy, Islamic astrono- 
mical tables, Philadelphia 1956, no. 26. References 
to him are also found in J. M. Millds Vallicrosa, 
Estudios sobre Azarquiel, Madrid-Granada 1943-50, 
and Los primeros tratados de astrolabia en la 
Espana drabe, in Rev, Inst. Egipcio de Est. Isl. en 
Madrid, iii (1955), 35-49, an article which is 
republished in his Nuevos estudios sobre historia de 
la ciencia espanola, Barcelona 1960, 61-78. But 
there has been no study of his works or of his 
influence. (D. PINGREE) 
IBN SANA? at-MULK, Anu ’L-KAsim H1rpat 
ALLAH B. ABI ’L-FaDL DjaA‘FAR B. AL-Mu‘TAMID, 
known as al-Kadi al-Sa‘id, Arabic poet of the 
Ayytbid period famous mainly for the treatise 
Dar al-tiraz which he devoted to the genre of muwash- 
shah (q.v.]. He was born in Cairo circa 550/1155, and 
died there in 608/1211; he was educated by Egyptian 
teachers and, like his father al-Kadi al-Rashid, 
embarked on the career of kadi; he worked under the 
direction of al-Kadi al-Fadil, whom he joined at 
Damascus and to whom he dedicated some pieces of 
poetry; he also wrote in praise of Salah al-Din 
(Saladin). te anes 
Ibn Sana? al-Mulk wrote in the traditional genres 
without much originality; he is the author of a Diwan 
(published in Haydarabad [Dairatu’l-Ma’arif, n.s. no. 
xii] in 1958, by M. ‘Abd al-Hakk, with detailed biog- 
raphy) and of an anthology of his own works in 
verse and prose, the Fusis al-fusil wa ‘ukid al-“ukul 
(MS Paris 3333); he is said to have written also an 
abridgement of the K. al-Hayawan of al-Djahiz under 
the title Rak al-kayawan; but his importance is due 
the the fact that he was the first person, in the East, 
to compose muwashshahat (sometimes with a khardja 
containing Persian words) and that he had the idea 
of deducing from the Andalusian and Maghribi speci- 
mens available to him the rules of the genre, while 
realizing the difficulty of such an enterprise. His trea- 
tise, the Dar al-tiraz fi Samal al-muwashshahat, was 
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published by Dj. Rikabi in Damascus in 1368/1949, 
and made it possible to see more clearly the struc- 
ture of muwashshahdt just at a time when the origi- 
nality of the khardja was beginning to be perceived 
{see MUWASHSHAH]. The work consists of a selection 
of 34 muwashshahat from al-Andalus and the Maghrib 
and 35 specimens composed by the author himself. 
The whole is preceded by a long introduction in which 
Ibn Sana? al-Mulk sets out his theory about the 
structure and the prosody of the genre. 
Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, iii, s.v.; Yakat, 
Udaba?, xix, 265-71; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 
s.v.; Suyiti, Husn al-mubddara, i, s.v.; Ibn Sa‘id, 
Mughrib, Cairo 1955, S.v.; al-“Imad al-Isfahant, 
Kharida, Egypt, Cairo 1951, i, s.v.; Brockelmann, 
I, 304, S I, 462; J. Rikabi, La poésie profane sous 
les Ayyébides, Paris 1949, index; idem, in F. 
Bustani, DM, iii, 203-5. (Ep.) 
IBN SARABIYON, Suuris, author of the 
Kitab ‘Adja@1b al-akadlim al-sab‘a, lived in the first 
half of the 4th/roth century. Hardly anything is 
known about the life of the author except for the 
little that can be ascertained from internal evidence 
in his extant work. In its introduction he calls 
himself Suhrab (p. 5), and so was presumably of 
Persian origin. Again, from the detailed information 
that the author presents about the rivers of Baghdad 
and of ‘Irak (pp. 114-38) it seems that he lived in 
these regions for some time. The work was produced 
between 289-334/902-45, and although the title of 
the work suggests that it dealt with ‘‘marvels” 
(S‘adja7ib) of the world, these are not described in 
the extant work. The author characterizes the work 
as a summary of information gathered from various 
works of earlier writers on the subject, it being his 
object to make this information on the positions of 
towns, seas, rivers, mountains, valleys, and on land- 
and sea-routes, available to those interested in 
constructing a map of the world, Hence, he describes 
in detail the technique of constructing a map on a 
cylindrical projection. Al-Khuwarizmi’s work, Sérat 
al-ard, which forms the basis of Suhrab’s work, must, 
in the opinion of H. von MiZik, have originally con- 
tained similar introductions on map-making (the 
world-map described by Suhrab and al-Khuwarizmi 
has been reconstructed in detail by Radiya Djafri of 
the Aligarh Muslim University). Though Suhrab’s 
work is mainly based on al-Khuwarizmi, he must 
have utilized other sources also, as is evident from a 
comparative study of the two authors; from this the 
following points of difference emerge: (1) in many 
cases, Suhrab adds 5’ to the longitudes or latitudes 
of towns, mouths of rivers, mountains, etc. as given 
by al-Khuwarizmi; and his figures for the limits of 
some climes as given in the Table are different from 
those given by al-Khuwarizmi (p. 7); (2) in some 
cases, the longitudes given by Suhrab seem to be 
more correct than those given by al-Khuwéarizmi, 
é.g., the longitude of the city of Baghdad according 
to al-Khuwarizmi is 78°, but according to Suhrab 
it is 70° (cf. al-Birini, Sifat al-ma‘mira ‘ala al-ard, 
24, who gives it as 70° 0’), According to al- Khuwa- 
rizmi, the river ‘Isd, a branch of the Euphrates, 
flows into Baghdad at 69° 40’, but Suhrab does not 
give the longitude of the mouth of the tributary; 
(3) in some cases, Suhrab indicates the names of 
certain rivers, lakes and swamps while al-Khuwa- 
rizmi does not; thus Suhrab’s information is helpful 
in identifying place-names and in determining their 
geographical positions; he also adds some new names 
to the list, ¢.g., Kashmir, Ba‘lbakk (pp. 23, 29), but 
at the same time he omits the towns south of the 
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Equator which are given by al-Khuw4rizmi; Suhrab 
also gives a few additional names of mountains, ¢.g., 
Jar Sind, Djadi, Siyah Koh, etc.; (4) Suhrab calls 
the Sea of Basra (the Persian Gulf) the ‘‘Sea of 
Fars” which suggests that he was under the influence 
of the Balkhi School of Muslim geography; (5) the 
main difference between the two lies in the arrange- 
ment of the rivers: while al-Khuwarizmi describes 
all the rivers under the climes in which their sources 
lie, Suhrab describes most of the large and small 
rivers in a separate chapter and does not give their 
longitudes or latitudes as al-Khuwarizmi does, but 
describes their courses in terms of farsakhs or mils 
or in relation to places; (6) Suhrab makes use of 
diacritical marks to names and to portions added by 
him. 

As pointed out by Kratkovskiy, Suhrab’s style is 
that of a naturalized Arab. The works of Suhrab and 
al-Khuwarizmi are complementary and should be 
studied together. 

Bibliography: Suhrab, Kitab ‘Adja@ ib al- 
akdlim al-sab‘a tila nthayat al-“imara, ed. H. von 
Mi2ik, Vienna 1929; Muhammad b. Misa al- 
Khuwarizmi, Kitab Sdrat al-ard, ed. H. von MZik, 
Vienna 1926; I. Yu, Kratkovskiy, Izb. Soé., iv; 
Arabic tr. by Salah al-Din ‘Uthman Hashim, 
Cairo 1963, part i, 103-4; al-Birini, Sarat al- 
Ma‘mira ‘ala al-Birini, Birini’s picture of the 
world, ed. Zeki Validi Togan, Delhi (MASI, 
no. 53) 1937. (S. MAgBuL AHMAD) 
IBN at-SARAYA [see SAFI AL-DIN AL-HILLT]. 
IBN A t-S [see IBN AL-KITT]. 

IBN at-SARRADJ, Muyammap B. SALI B. ‘ABD 
AL- RAHMAN AL-KurAsHI AL-D1MASHKI, Arab mystic, 
compiled in about 714/1314 a collection of edifying 
anecdotes entitled Tuffah al-arwah wa-miftah al- 
arbah, which formed part of his lost work Taskwih 
al-arwah wa ’l-kulab ila dhikr ‘Sallam al-ghuyub (see 
Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der ar. Hdss. von Berlin, no. 
8794). (C. BRocKELMANN) 

IBN at-SARRADJ, ABO BAKR MUHAMMAD B. 
AL-SART AL-SARRADJ (“the saddle-maker’”’) AL- 
Nauwi aL-BacHpApi, Arab grammarian. The 
date of his birth is unknown, but he lived in Baghdad. 
He was the youngest pupil of Abu ’l-‘Abbas al- 
Mubarrad, who for that reason devoted particular 
attention to him. For a time he allowed himself to be 
led away from grammatical studies in favour of logic 
and music, but then returned to them resolutely. 
He taughtin Baghdad, andsome famous grammarians 
were included among his pupils: Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Zadjadjdji, Aba Sa‘id al-Sirafi, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa al- 
Rummani and Abia ‘Ali al-Farisi. There is mention 
of his modesty and the soundness of his teaching, 
and one fact noted is that he had difficulty in 
pronouncing the rolled 7a? which, in his speech, 
became a ghayn (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayadt, iii, 462). 

A pupil of al-Mubarrad, he took part in the wide- 
spread movement which led the Arab grammarians 
to base their work on the Kitab of Sibawayhi. He 
wrote a Sharh to the Kitab as the outcome of his 
teachings. He repeated the doctrine of the Kitab in 
various didactic works: — the K. al-Usél al-kabir 
which was esteemed very highly, then the K. Djumal 
al-usil (wa-huwa ’l-Usul al-saghir, according to 
Yakat, Mu‘djam, xviii, 200). The Fihrist (62) 
mentions also the K. al-Mddjaz, the K. al-Djumal, 
the K. al-Muwasalat fi 'l-akhbadr wa ’l-mudhakkarat 
and the K. al-Ishttkak which he did not complete, 
according to Yakit (loc. cit.); the latter adds the 
K. al-Khajfj and the K. al-Hidja@. He touched on 
lexicography in the K. al-Riyah wa ’l-hawd? wa’l-nar, 





and Kuranic sciences in the K. Ibtidja@dj ai-kurra? 
and the K. al-Shakl wa ’l-nak} (mentioned in al- 
Kifti, Inbah, ii, 295). As one who loved to give a 
reply by quoting an apposite line of verse, he 
composed a K. al-Shi‘r wa ’l-shu‘ara’; incidentally he 
was a man of marked sensitivity. He died while 
quite young in Dhu ’]-Hidjdja 316/February 929. 

Several authors, among them Ibn Khallikan 
(Wafayat, iii, 463), Abu ’l-Barakat Ibn al-Anbari 
(Nuzhat al-alibba?, ed. ‘A. Amer, 150), al-Kifti (Inbah, 
iii, 146), record the date of the death of Ibn al- 
Sarradj in these words:—/fi yawm al-ahad l- 
thalath layal** bakina min Dhi ’l-Hidjdja, that is to 
say the 27th day of the month, or 10 February; 
but this 10 February was not a Sunday (according 
to the Tables of H. G. Cattenoz, 2nd ed.). The source 
of the information was the grammarian Abu ’]-Fath 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad (on whom see al-Suyati, 
Bughya, 319). 

Of his works, the following are preserved in 
manuscript: — a K. al-Usal (Br. Mus. Suppl. 916; 
Brockelmann, S I, 174), which must be al-kabir; the 
K. al-Hidja@?, the K. al-Miadjaz, in a madjmi‘a, 
recently placed in the General Library in Rabat, 
under no. 100 & (this last work published by Moustafa 
el-Chouémi and Bensalem Damerdji, Beirut 1385/ 
1965); a K. al-‘Arug (not mentioned elsewhere) con- 
tained in the same madjmi‘a. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 62; Abi Bakr al- 
Zubaydi, Tabakdat al-nahwiyyin wa ’l-lughawiyyin, 
Cairo 1373/1954, 122-5; Yakit, Mu‘djam al- 
udaba’, xviii, 197-201 = Irshad, vii, 9-12; Kifti, 
Inbah al-ruwat ‘ala anbah al-nuhat, Cairo 1374/1955, 
iii, 145-9; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1367/1948, iii, 
462-3; the Mukaddima of the editors of the 
Midjaz, which also provides information on the 
madjmiu‘a mentioned above. Several other refe- 
rences will be found in al-Kifti, Inbah, iii, 145, 
note 1, without adding anything new to all those 
already available. (H. Fietsc#) 
IBN SASRA (sometimes, incorrectly, SASARRA, 

Sasari, and Sarsari), the nanie of a scholarly 
family of Damascus which can be traced for 
several centuries. Probably of Mesopotamian origin, 
as is attested by their nisbas al-Taghlibi and al- 
Baladi (referring to the town of Balad/Balat, now 
Eski Mosul), the family, like others of its class during 
Ayyibid and Mamlak times, carried on a tradition 
of Islamic scholarship and activity for generations. 
Traditionists, teachers, and jurists appear on the 
family tree from ca. 450/1060 to 800/1398. The 
most important members of the family are the 
following: : 

(1) ‘ALi B. Husayn, Apu ’L-Hasan, d. 467/1074, 
a traditionist who transmitted in the name of Tamam 
b. Muhammad al-Razi (d. 414/1023) and al-Husayn 
b. SUthman al-Yabridi (d. 401/1010), cf. Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, ii, 257. His daughter’s son, who studied with 
him and transmitted in his name, became even more 
famous as a traditionist, kafiz and writer. His name 
was Hibat Allah b. Ahmad, al-Ansari, Abi Muham- 
mad, known as Ibn al-Akfani (444-523/1052-1129), 
ef. Sibt b. al-Djawzi, Mir?at, 132; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
ii, 389. 

(2) ManFroz B. ABI MugAMMaD AL-Hasan, ABU 
*L-BARAKAT, C@. 455-545/1063-1151, a kad? and son 
of a kadi, known as “The Great Kad@i’’, cf. Ibn al- 
Kalanisi (Amedroz), 312 (al-Misri (!) = Sasra). The 
remaining members of the family known through 
references in biographical dictionaries, chronicles, or 
other contemporary sources were all descendants of 
Mahfiiz through one or another of his three sons: 
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Hibat Allah, ‘Ali, and Muhammad. Of these three, 
the family of Hibat Allah was most important. 

(3) Hipat ALLAH B. Manriéz, ABU ’L-GHANA7’IM, 
d. 563/1168, served as a kadi at the age of twenty, 
heard and transmitted many traditions from teachers 
such as Hibat Allah b. Ahmad b. Ja?iis and studied 
jurisprudence with Abu ’l-Hasan al-Sulami, cf. Sibt 
b. al-Diawzi, Mir?at, 274; Ibn Taghribirdi, iii, 125. 

(4) AL-Hasan B. Hipat ALLAH, ABu ’L-MAWAHIB, 
537-86/1142-90, probably the most important of the 
6th/12th century members of the family, travelled 
extensively in the eastern Islamic world in pursuit 
of the study of traditions. In Iraq he studied with 
Ibn al-Buta (d. 564/1169), and in Iran with al-Hasan 
b. Ahmad al-‘Attar (d. 569/1174) and Ibn Mashadah 
(d. 572/1176). He was a companion of Ibn ‘Asakir, 
the historian of Damascus, and his name appears 
frequently in the sama‘at of Ibn ‘Asakir’s history 
as well as in the works of other authors. The titles 
of at least four of his own works are known, He was 
the first of his family to have been buried in a family 
turba on Mount KaAsiyin, cf. al-Dhahabi, iii, 48; Ibn 
'Taghribirdi (Cairo), vi, 112. 

(5) AL-Husayn B. Hispat ALLAH, ABU ’L-KAsIM, 
530-626/1135-1229, the elder brother of al-Hasan, 
also a scholar and traditionist, but not so well known 
and often confused with his brother by later historians 
and chroniclers. He was important as a teacher of 
tradition, which he studied first with his grandfathers 
(on his maternal side ‘Abd al-W4hid b. Hilal, d. 
565/1169-70) and with many other scholars listed 
in a 17-volume work no longer extant. See Abi 
Shama, Taradjim, 154; Ibn Taghribirdi (Cairo), vi, 
272. 

(6) SALIm B. AL-Hasan, ABu ’L-GHANA?IM, AMIN 
AL-DIN, 577-637/1181-1240, accompanied his father 
on some of his journeys and thus had the opportunity 
of studying with important scholars in other lands. 
See Orientalia, ii, 186. 

The children and grandchildren of Salim were 
the bearers of the family tradition of scho- 
larship down to the beginning of the gth/x5th 
century, when the family name disappears. The 
sons of Salim, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (d. 664/1266), 
al-Hasan (d. 664/1266), and Muhammad (d. 670/ 
1272), are all noted in their biographies for 
their learning and for performing public religious 
functions—usually as kadi. In the next generation, 
that of the grandchildren of Salim, there is increasing 
involvement in the financial administration of the 
province of Damascus. Among the chief figures of 
that period are the following: 

(7) IprAHiM B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. SALIM, 
DyaMAL AL-Din, ABO IsHAx, d. 693/1294, became 
Nazir al-dawadwin, as his father before him, serving 
from 678-79/1279-80. In the latter year he was 
seized, together with the Vizier of Damascus, Ibn 
Kusayrat, and they were mulcted of much wealth. 
In 682/1283, he was appointed muhtasib and re- 
appointed to his previous post as well. He continued 
to serve until 687/1288, when he and a number of 
Damascene notables were summoned to Cairo and 
were forced to give up their wealth. He was restored 
to his position, however, and in 691/1292 was again 
confirmed in office. See al-Djazari, no. 230; Ibn 
Kathir, xiii, 302. 

(8) SALIm B. MUHAMMAD B. SALIM, ABU ’L-GHANA- 
21m, 644-98/1246-99, served as ka@di and was named 
Nazir al-khass in the year 691/1292. In 693/1294 he 
was appointed to the post of Nazir al-dawawin on the 
death of his uncle Ibrahim (see above), and held 
that post until 696/1297 when he was summoned to 





Cairo and was forced to pay 60,000 dirhams to obtain 
his release. He was reinstated as kagi but died 
destitute a few years later. See Orientalia, ii, 297; 
Wiet, Manhal, no. 1050. 

(9) AHMAD B. MuHAmMAD, Napym aL-Din ABU 
’L-SABBAs, 655-723/1257-1322, brother of no. (8) and 
the most prominent of all the Bani Sasra. He studied 
tradition in Egypt as well as Syria, and also studied 
jurisprudence and grammar. He was appointed to 
teach at several madrasas, among them the Lesser 
‘Adiliyya, the Aminiyya, the Ghazzdliyya, the 
Greater ‘Adiliyya, and the Atabakiyya. In 695/1296 
he was named Kadi of the Army (ka@i’!-‘askar), and 
in 702/1302 was named Shafi‘i Chief Kagi of Damas- 
cus, a post he held until his death 21 years later. 
He figured prominently in the religious. and civil 
events in Damascus during that period, which inclu- 
ded the cause célébre of Ibn Taymiyya. Students 
flocked to his lectures and some of the prominent 
scholars of Damascus were taught by him. Many 
biographical notices and references are devoted to 
him, among them Ibn Kathir, xiv, 106; al-Kutubi, 
Fawat, i, 62; Wiet, Manhal, no. 260; Ibn Hadjar, 
Durar, i, 263; Ibn Taghribirdi (Cairo), ix, 258. 

Two women of the family are noted for their 
scholarly attainments, a sister of the Chief Kadi 
named Asma’, 638-733/1240-1333, and her daughter 
Malika, d. 749/1348. 

Finally there is a writer of local history known 
only through a unique Bodleian Library manuscript 
of one of his works, Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Ahmad—presumably a great-grandson 
of the Chief Kadi. His work al-Durra al-mudi?a fi 
*l-dawla al-Zahiriyya, a valuable study of Damascus 
during a part of the reign of Sultan al-Zahir Barkik, 
has been edited and translated by W. M. Brinner as 
A chronicle of Damascus 1389-1397, Berkeley 1963, 
2 vols. 

Bibliography: A brief survey is found in 
D@irat al-ma‘arif, iii, 285. A full study of the 
family may be found in the article by W. M. 
Brinner, The Bani Sasra: A study in the trans- 
mission of a scholarly tradition, in Arabica, 
vii/2 (960), 167-95. Some important additions 
to this article appear in a brief notice by 
G. Vajda, A propos des Bani Sasra, in Glanes 
intéressant Vhistoire littéraire du VII¢{XII¢ siécle 
dans le Mu‘gam al-Suyih d’al-Dimyafi, in Arabica, 
viii/t (1961), 98. (W. M. BrinNnErR) 
IBN SA‘UD [see su‘Op, AL]. 

IBN at-SAWDA? [see ‘ABD ALLAH B. SABA’). 

IBN SAYHAN, ‘App at-Ranmdn (b. Sayhan) B. 


‘ARTAT aL-MunHARIBI, a minor poet of Medina who 


lived in the 1st/7th century, on intimate terms with 
the governors or members of the Umayyad aristo- 
cracy of the town—al-Walid b. ‘UthmAn b. ‘Aff4n, al- 
Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyan, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. 
al-Hakam and al-Walid b. ‘Ukba b. Abi MuSayt; 
indeed he belonged to a clan which was a halif of the 
Bant Harb b. Umayya, a fact which incidentally won 
him the friendship and protection of Mu‘awiya. 
Although we possess a number of his verses, which 
belong to the classical categories, as well as a poem 
in praise of the singer Djamila [g.v.], this somewhat 
unproductive poet has escaped falling into total 
oblivion merely because some of his compositions 
were set to music; in these works panegyrics of his 
friends are usually combined with the glorification 
of wine, and he even uses sacrilegious terms in ad- 
vocating its enjoyment. He thus takes his place in the 
line of Bacchic poets, while giving this poetry a 
distinctly anti-Muslim flavour. The potations in 
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which he indulged with his Umayyad friends brought 
him into conflict with Marwan b. al-Hakam (¢.v.], 
who punished him with the statutory 80 strokes of 
the whip, but it is interesting to note that Mu‘awiya 
compelled Marwan to make a public retraction. 
Bibliography: the only notice is that in the 

Aghani (Beirut ed., ii, 208-26) which contains 

interesting details regarding the consumption of 

wine in Medina; see also C, A. Nallino, Letteratura, 

French tr., 96; F. Bustani, Dd@ivat gl-ma‘arif, ii, 

331-2. (Cu. PeLiat) 

IBN at-SAYRAFI, TApy At-Ri?AsaA AMIN AL- 
Din Abu ’L-KAsim ‘ALI B. MUNDJIB B. SULAYMAN, 
Egyptian civil servant and a prolific writer in prose 
and verse, was born on 22 Sha‘ban 463/25 May 1071. 
His grandfather had been a attb and his father was 
a money-changer. He learned the profession of 
kattb under Ibn Mufarridj, walé of the Department of 
the Army (Diwan al-Djaysh), and finally rose to be 
head of this Diwan. In 495/1102 the vizier al-Afdal b. 
Badr (q.v.] transferred him to the Chancery (Diwan 
al-Inshd?); on the death of its head Sana? al-Mulk 
Abii Muhammad, Ibn al-Sayrafi succeeded him, 
and he was employed there for some fifty years, 
until his death on 20 Safar 542/21 July 1147. 

The following is a tentative list of his works: (1) 
Sidjillat (referred to as rasa@°il) which he composed 
in the course ot his official duties; according to 
Yakit, he wrote more than four volumes of official 
letters, while Ibn Sa‘id (al-Murkisat, 111) says that 
he saw a collection in twenty volumies. For those that 
survive, dispersed in various histories and literary 
works, see Djamal al-Din al-Shayyal, Madjmiu‘at 
al-watha@ik al-Fafimiyya. (2) Kdaniin Diwan al- 
Rasa*il, a guide to chancery practice, ed. ‘Ali Bahdjat, 
Cairo 1905, with extensive notes; Fr. tr. by H. Massé, 
Code de la chancellerie, in BIFAO, xi (1914), 65-120. 
The work is dedicated to al-Afdal Kutayfat (g.v.]. 
(3) al-Ishadva ila man nal al-wizara, a history of the 
Fatimid viziers from Ibn Killis to al-Bata’ihi (¢q.v.], 
ed. ‘Abd Allah Mukhlis, in BIFAO, xxv (1924), 
49-112; addendum, xxvi (1926), 49-70. (4) al- 
Afdaliyyat, a collection of letters and treatises 
written for al-AfdaJ b. Badr. The unique MS (Istan- 
bul, Fatih 5410; a microfilm in the Institute of 
Arabic Manuscripts, Cairo) contains seven opuscula 
entitled (i) Risa@lat al-‘Afw (a plea to the vizier for 
forgiveness), (ii) Radd al-mazadlim (in praise of the 
vizier’s sense of justice, with arecdotes and apposite 
verse quotations), (iii) Lumak al-mulak, (iv) Mana ih 
al-kara@ih, (v) Mundadjat shahr Ramadan, (vi) ‘Akal 
al-fa@@1l, and (vii) al-Tadalli fi ’l-tasalli. Four of 
these figure in the list of Ibn al-Sayrafi’s ‘‘books” 
given by Yakit; it is probable therefore that the 
three other ‘‘books” named by Yakit and not yet 
known to exist (‘Umdat al-muhadatha, Istinzal al- 
rahma, Kitab fi'l-sukr) were risalas of the same type. 
A historical work by Ibn al-Sayrafi, apparently an 
abridgement and continuation of an earlier Fatimid 
chronicle, is cited by Ibn Aybak al-Dawadari 
(Kanz al-durar, vi, ed. S. Munadjdjid, Cairo 1961, 111, 
etc.; cf. B. Lewis in BSOAS, xxvi (1963), 430). The 
earliest citation is from the reign of al-Ka?im; the 
latest deals with the accession of al-Hafiz in 526/1132. 
Ibn Aybak cites this work several times, notably for 
panegyric poems in praise of the Fatimid caliphs. 

In addition to his historical and epistolary writings, 
he is credited with the composition of several poetic 
anthologies, of which at least two, dealing with 
Sicilian and Spanish Arabic poets, are extant. 

Ibn al-Sayrafi’s letters are a valuable guide to the 
prese style of the Fatimid period. 


Bibliography: Biographical notices: Ibh 
Muyassar, Ta*vikh Misr, ed. H. Massé, Cairo 1919, 
87-8 (followed by Makrizi, [##i“ag, MS 141a); Yakit, 
Udaba’, v, 422-3. See further Brockelmann, S I, 
489-90; Djam4l al-Din al-Shayyal, Madjmii<at 
al-wath@ik al-Fafimiyya, i, Cairo 1958 (2nd. ed. 
Alexandria 1965); Muhammad Kamil Husayn, 
Fi adab Misr al-Fajimiyya, Cairo 1950; F. 
Gabrieli, L’Antologia di Ibn as-Saivafi sui poeti 
arabo-siciliant, in Boll. del Centro di Studi filologict 
é linguistici Siciliant, ii (1954), 1-15; O. Kaak, De 
la poésie arabo-sicilienne, in Atti del Cong. Intern, 
di poesia e di filologia per il VII centenario della 
poesia e della lingua italiana, Palermo 1953, 155-64. 

(GAMAL EL-DIN EL-SHAYYAL) 

IBN aL-SAYRAFI, Ast Bakr Yanyid B. Munan- 
MAD B. YUSUF AL-ANSARI, Andalusian poet, histo- 
iianandtraditionist, born at Granada in 467/1074. 
He had a profound knowledge of Arabic language 
and literature, and was a prolific poet, particularly 
of muwashshahat. He was katib of the amir Abi Mu- 
hammad Tashfin at Granada; but his fame rests on 
a history of the Almoravid dynasty entitled Ta’rikh 
al-dawla al-lamtiniyya or al-Anwar al-djaliyya fi 
akhbar al-dawla al-murabifiyya; at first ending at 
the year 530/1135 6, then continued by the author 
until shortly before his death, which took place at 
Orihuela probably in 557/1162 (the other date 
recorded, 570/1174-5, seems to be too late), this 
chronicle has not yet been discovered; there exist 
only some extracts, preserved in particular in the 
Bayan of Ibn ‘Idhari and the publication of which 
had been promised by E. Lévi-Provengal (see Lévi- 
Provengal and R. Menéndez Pidal, in al-Andalus, 
xiii (1948), 157, 160, 161); this chronicle is also 
quoted in al-Hulal al-mawshiyya, and some passages 
from it are reproduced by Ibn al-Khatib and other 
historians. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 
2045; Ibn al-Zubayr, Silat al-Sila, ed. E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Rabat 1937, 183; Ibn al-Khatib, 
Ihaja, MS Escurial, 416; Suyiti, Bughya, 416 
(follows Ibn al-Zubayr); Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 
no. 193, 240-1 and references there given; F. 
Bustani, Da@irat al-ma‘Grif, iii, 292. (Ep.) 
IBN SAYYID a1-NAS, Fats ar-Din Muyam- 

MAD B. MUHAMMAD AL-YA‘MURI AL-ISHBILI, bio- 
grapher of the Prophet. The home of the 
distinguished scholarly family of the Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas was in Seville, which they were forced to 
leave because of the unsettled political situation 
leading to the city’s conquest by the Christians in 
646/1248. The grandfather, Abi Bakr Muhammad b. 
Ahmad, who was born in 597/1200-1, settled in 
Tinis, where he died in Radjab 659/June 1261 (cf. 
al-Dhahabi, ‘Ibary, v, 255). His son, Muhammad, 
was born in Djumada II 645/October 1247. He 
studied with his father in Tinis and Bidjaya, and 
continued his studies in Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Mecca. He settled in Cairo, where for some time 
he was rector of the Kamiliyya. He died in Djumada 
I 705/November-December 1305 (Ibn Hadjar, Durar, 
iv, 162). His son, Muhammad, was born in Cairo 
on 14 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 671/2 June 1273. As a small 
child—he started out when he was not yet four 
years old—, he attended classes together with his 
father (cf. ‘Uydn, i, 152, 157, 181, ii, 342, 346 f., 
etc.). From his family, he inherited a splendid 
library, which was transferred from Tinis to Cairo. 
It also contained the papers of his grandfather, 
which he occasionally quoted (cf. ‘Uyén, i, 302, etc.). 
He became particularly famous for his excellent, 
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fast handwriting, both magkribi and eastern. He 
was popular with almost all high government offi- 
cials, but there are hints that this was not the 
right company for a scholar and that he was not 
as devoted to scholarship as a man of his gifts 
should have been. He held a professorship in hadith 
in the Zahiriyya, and some other teaching and 
mosque positions. Instead of a government appoint- 
ment offered him by al-Malik al-Mansir Ladjin, 
he accepted a pension for life, and he had additional 
sources of income. He died on 11 Sha‘ban 734/17 
April 1334. 

He wrote a good deal of poetry which was highly 
esteemed. He is credited with two works on the 
sahdadba, and he wrote a commentary on al-Tirmidhi’s 
Sahih (cf. Sezgin, i, 155). MS. Escorial r160 (= 1155 
Casiri) contains his answers to questions submitted 
to him in 731/1330-1 by Ahmad b. Aybak Ibn al- 
Dimyati, concerning various hadiths, some problems 
of the science of hadith, and, it seems, biographical 
information on his father (requiring further study). 
Mainly, he wrote on the Prophet, and his lasting 
reputation rests on his biography of the Prophet, 
entitled ‘Uyién al-athar fi funtin al-maghazi wa 
*l-shama@1l wa ’l-siyar (ed. Cairo 1356). It is compiled 
on the basis of Ibn Ishak (Ibn Hisham) and al- 
Wakidi [qq.v.], but it makes use also of a number of 
sources now lost or imperfectly known, such as Misa 
b. ‘Ukba, Ibn ‘A?idh, Abi ‘Ariba, and Abi Bishr 
al-Dawlabi (cf. ‘Uydn, ii, 342-7). The work was 
eminently successful ir its time. Ibn Sayyid al-Nas 
himself wrote an abridgement of it, and it was 
commented upon several times and also versified. 

Bibliography: Biographies by contem- 
poraries such as al-Safadi, W4afi, i, 289-311; al- 

Udfuwi, al-Badr al-safir (not available, quoted 

by Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, vi, 108); al-Dhaha- 

bi, al-Mu‘djam al-mukhtass (not available); 
al-Kutubi, Fawdat, Cairo 1951, ii, 344-9, etc., 
and many later notices, such as, for instance, 

al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, Cairo 1324, vi, 

29-31; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iv, 208-13. Cf. also 

Pons Boigues, 320f.; R. Basset, in Le Muséon, 

v (1886), 247-55 (with a discussion of the Tuni- 

sian family Ibn Sayyid al-Nds); Brockelmann, 

I, 169; II, 85; SII, 77, S III, 1252. 

(F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN SHADDAD, Aso Munammap ‘ABD AL- 
‘Aziz B. SHADDAD B. TAMim B. AL-Mu“tzz B. BApis 
(d. after 582/1186), sometimes also called Abu 
‘1-Gharib ‘Izz al-Din al-Sanhadji, chronicler of 
Zirid descent, being the grandson of Tamim (454- 
5§01/1062-1108) and the nephew of Yahya b. Tamim 
(501-9/1108-16). He lived at first in the entourage of 
the last Zirid of Mahdiyya, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, and 
seems to have gone with him, at least for some time, 
to the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu’min whose support he 
was seeking. It appears also that he was at Palermo 
in 551/1156-7. Finally, he travelled to the East and 
settled at Damascus, in 571/1175-6 at the latest. He 
was Still there in 582/1186 for in that year he recorded 
an account of events in Ifrikiya given to him by a 
citizen of Mahdiyya (al-Tidjani, Rikla, Tunis ed. 1958, 
14). 

His history, which betrays some anti-Shi‘i bias 
(see al-Makrizi, Itti‘az, ed. al-Shayyal, Cairo 1948, 
47), and whose full title seems to have been Kitab 
al-Diam® wa ’l-bayan fi akhbar al-Kayrawan wa fi 
man fiha wa fi sar bilad al-Maghrib min al-mulik 
wa ‘l-a‘yan, was used’ by Ibn Khallikan, Ibn al- 
Athir (Kamil, Cairo ed. 1938-9, vi, 125), al-Nuwayri, 
al-Makrizi, al-Tidjani (Rikla, Tunis 1958, 14-5, 341-7), 
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and Abu ’I-Fida?, It is almost certainly lost (al- 
Shayy4l, introd. to his ed. of al-Makrizi’s Itté‘Gz, p. 
kaf), and B. Lewis (The origins of Isma“ilism, Cam- 
bridge 1940, 57) was mistaken in supposing that 
manuscripts exist in Egypt and Syria. 
Bibliography: for the sources, see Brockel- 

mann, SI, 575; Amari, Storia, ed. Nallino, 1933, 

i, 40-1 (see also iii, 486); and H. R. Idris, Zérides, i, 

pp. xviii-xix. (M. Tas) 

IBN SHADDAD, ‘Izz at-Din Apt ‘ABD ALLAH 
Muuammap B. SALI aL-Havasti, Syrian author of 
topographical and historical works, born in 6143/1217 
in Aleppo, died in Cairo in 684/1285. A famous 
secretary of the chancellery and a skilful administra- 
tor, he was employed by the ruler of Aleppo, al-Malik 
al-Nasir, who sent him in 640/1242-3 on a mission 
to inspect the finances in Harran. Later, when the 
Mongols were approaching, in 657/1259, he was 
instructed to accompany the ruler’s family from 
Damascus to Aleppo and to negotiate an agreement 
with the Mongols, who had occupied Mayyafarikin. 
These negotiations having been unsuccessful, 
northern Syria was overrun, and Ibn Shaddad fled 
to Egypt in 6509/1261, as did the majority of the 
important inhabitants. He was welcomed by the 
Mamlik sultan Baybars and enjoyed his favour and 
that of his successors. He did not return to Syria 
until 669/1271, in the course of a journey made 
with this sultan. 

It was in Egypt that he wrote his main works: the 
historical topography of Syria and the Djazira 
entitled al-A‘lak al-khatira fi dhikr umard? al-Sha’m 
wa ’l-Djazira, in three substantial sections, written 
between 671/1272-3 and 680/1281-2, and the life of 
Baybars (Turkish tr. of the Edirne MS by Yaltkaya, 
1941), sometimes wrongly attributed to Baha? 
al-Din Ibn Shaddad (see next art.). There is also 
attributed to him a work on the Yemen, unpu- 
blished. 

Bibliography: Brockelinann, I?, 634, S I, 883; 

Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du nord ..., Paris 1940, index; 

parts of the historical topography have been 

published: of Aleppo, by D. Sourdel, Beirut 1953; 

of Damascus, by S. Dahan, Damascus 1956; of 

Lebanon, Jordan and Palestine, by S. Dahan, 

Damascus 1963; on the section relating to the 

Djazira, see Cl. Cahen, La Djazira au milieu du 

XIII¢ siecle d’aprés ‘I2zz al-din ibn Chaddad, in 

REI, viii (1934), 109-28. (D. SourDEL) 

IBN SHADDAD, Bani? aL-Din ABu ’L-MaHAsIN 
Ytsur s. RAri® sp. Tamim (not to be confused with 
“Izz al-Din, see above), biographer of Saladin, 
was born in Mosul in 439/1145 and died at Aleppo, 
at a great age, in 632/1235. 

After completing his education in Mosul, he spent 
four years as assistant teacher (mu‘id) in the Niza- 
miyya at Baghdad. Returning to Mosul, he taught at 
the madrasa founded by Kamil al-Din al-Shahra- 
zuari. He was sent by the Atabegs of Mosul on various 
embassies, to the caliph in Baghdad, to Saladin, and 
to the governors of neighbouring towns. In 583/1188 
he performed the Pilgrimage; while he was at 
Damascus, on his way home, Saladin, then besieging 
the castle of Kawkab, sent for him and listened to a 
work on hadith which he had composed. Ibn Shaddad 
visited Jerusalem (now back in Muslim hands), and 
then sought Saladin’s permission to return to Mosul. 
Saladin, much impressed by a work on d@jthad which 
Ibn Shaddad had dedicated to him, retained him 
in his service (from Djumada I 584/July 1188); as 
kadi of the army and of Jerusalem he remained in 
constant attendance on Saladin until the latter’s 
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death (589/1193), of which he has left a moving 
description. 

Ibn Shaddad then moved to Aleppo, where he 
acted as the conciliator and adviser of Saladin’s 
sons. In 5913/1195 al-Malik al-Zahir appointed him 
kagi of Aleppo, with supervision of the wakfs. It was 
in these years that he founded his magnificent 
madrasa, for the promotion of the Shafi madkhab, 
opposite the madrasa of Nir al-Din, and a dér al- 
hadith, erecting his own tomb between his two foun- 
dations. There are numerous records of missions he 
made to Cairo (in 593, 608 and 603) in attempts to 
compose Ayyubid family quarrels; and in 629/1232 
he led the delegation which brought the daughter 
of al-Malik al-Kamil from Cairo to marry al-Malik 
al-‘Aziz of Aleppo. In his latter years his house was 
frequented by such famous writers as Ibn Khalli- 
kan, who has left an impressive description of the 
aged scholar; Abi Shama, who gives Ibn Shaddad’s 
biography, s.a. 632, in his Dhayl ‘ala ’l-Rawdatayn; 
and Ibn Wasil [gq.v.], who visited Aleppo in 627 and 
628/1230-1 and attended Ibn Shadd4d’s lectures. 

Ibn Shaddad’s minor works are: (1) Dalal al- 
akkam, still in manuscript (Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS 
ar. 736); (2) Maldja? al-hukkam ‘ind iltibas al-ahkam 
(MS in 2 vols. at the Egyptian National Library, 
Cairo); (3) Duras al-hadith, lectures delivered in 
Cairo in 629/1231 (Bodleian Library, Cat., i, 1173); 
(4) Kitab al-‘Asa@, on the encounter of Moses and 
Pharaoh (MS: Patna); (5) Fadail al-djihad, the work 
presented to Saladin (Istanbul, MS Ké6priilii 764); 
(6) Asma? al-ridjal alladhin fi Muhadhdhab al- 
Shirazi (not in Brockelmann: Istanbul, MS Millet/ 
Veliyiiddin Carullah 255). 

His most important work is his biography of 
Saladin, entitled al-Nawddir al-sulfaniyya wa 
‘l-mahasin al-Yusufiyya or Sirat Salak al-Din. First 
published by A. Schultens in 1732-55, it was edited, 
with French tr., by De Slane in RHC, HOr., iii, 
Paris 1884, 3-370, and reprinted Cairo 1317 A.H.; 
Eng. tr. by C. R. Conder as The life of Saladin..., 
London (PPTS), 1897; extracts, in Italian trans- 
lation, in F. Gabrieli, Storicit arabi delle Crociate, 
n.p. 1957, 85 ff. A new edition, based on a MS read 
over to the author (Jerusalem, al-Masdjid al-Aksa, 
ta’rikh 595), was published by DjaméAl al-Din al- 
Shayy4l, Cairo 1964. The work is in two parts, on 
Saladin’s birth, early life, merits and habits, and on 
his wars and conquests. Its author claims to depend 
on trustworthy friends for the account of the years 
before he joined Saladin’s service (in 584/1188), and 
for the later years on his own observation. For the 
period before 584/1188, it does in fact rely on second- 
hand reports, and at times conimits errors of detail 
and chronology; for the later period, his biography, 
together with the surviving works of ‘Imad al-Din 
[g.v.], is the most authentic source for Saladin’s life, 
and has been used by nearly all later historians, 
Muslim and European; it gives invaluable informa- 
tion not only on the battles of the opposed armies 
and the weapons employed, but also on the social and 
administrative systems on both the Muslim and the 
Christian sides, and contains important documents 
illustrating the relations between Saladin and the 
neighbouring Crusader States. As a “‘specimen of 
royal biography ... based on a study of character”, 
it is, in F. Gabrieli’s words, ‘without parallel in the 
historical literature of early Islam’’. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, no. 852; Abi 

Shama, al-Dhayl ‘ala ’l-Rawdatayn = Taradjim 

vidjal al-karnayn al-sadis wa ’l-sabi‘, Cairo 1947, 

163; Ibn Wasil, Mufarridj al-Kurib, MS; ‘Abd 











al-‘Azim al-Mundhiri, al-Takmila li-wafayat al- 

nakala (MS, Alexandria Municipal Library); Baha? 

al-Din Ibn Shaddad, al-Nawddir al-sulfaniyya ..., 
ed. Djam4l al-Din al-Shayydl, Cairo 1964, intro- 
duction; H. A. R. Gibb, The Arabic sources for the 

life of Saladin, in Speculum, xxv (1950), 58-72; 

C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord al’ époque des Croisades, 

Paris 1940, introduction; H. L. Gottschalk, al- 

Malik al-Kamil von Egypten und seine Zeit, Wies- 

baden 1958, 33, 71 ff., 166, 201, 204; M. Hilmy 

M. Ahmad, apud B. Lewis and P. M. Holt, Histo- 

rians of the Middle East, London 1962, 87-8; F. 

Gabrieli, ibtd., 104; Brockelmann, I, 316-7, S I, 

549-50. (GAMAL EL-DIN EL-SHAYYAL) 

IBN a.t-SHADJARI at-BAGHDADI, Asvu 
*L-SaSADAT Hisat ALLAH B. SALI B. MUHAMMAD B. 
Hamza, a descendant of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (he is thus 
called al-Sharif al-Hasanti al-‘Alawi), was a gram- 
marian and poet of Baghdad, born in Ramadan 
450/November 1058. After making the traditional 
studies under the direction of numerous teachers 
(see how, at the end of his Nuzka, Ibn al-Anb§ari 
[g.v.], who was his pupil, traced back his grammatical 
knowledge to ‘Ali through an unbroken line of 
teachers), he taught grammar for 70 years. At the 
same time he was naib of the nakib [g.v.] of the 
Talibis in al-Karkh, where he lived. He died in 
Ramadan 542/February 1148, and was buried in his 
own house. 

His Amali, dictated in 84 sessions, form his princi- 
pal work (ed. Haydarabad 1349), completed by his 
Intisar which had been provoked by a discussion 
with Ibn al-Khashshab [g.v.]. He is also the author 
of a Hamdsa (ed. Krenkow, Haydarabad 1345; 
Cairo 1306, under the title Mukhtdrat shu‘ard? al- - 
‘Arab). Of his other works, we may note a comment- 
ary on the Luma‘ of Ibn Diinni [g.v.] and a treatise 
entitled Ma 'ttafaka lafzuh wa ’khtalafa ma‘nah. His 
poems in ghazal form, his panegyrics, funeral orations 
and verses of parenetic character do not reveal any 
great originality. 

Bibliography: bn al-Anbari, Nuzha (last 
biography); Yakit, Udabda?, xix, 282-4; Ibn 
Khallikan, index, s.v.; Suyiti, Bughya, 407-8; 
Brockelmann, S I, 493; F. Krenkow, in JRAS, 
1929, 96-100; F. Bustani, Da@irat al-ma‘arif, iii, 252. 

(Ep.)} 

IBN at-SHAHID, Aso Hars ‘Umar at-Tupyist, 
Andalusian man of letters of the sth/11th century. 
Alinost nothing is known of his life except that he 
was one of the panegyrists of al-Mu‘tasim Ibn 
Sumadih, king of Almeria. Ibn Bassam devotes to 
him a notice of some length in his Dkakhira (i/2, z80- 
200) and quotes a fair number of his poems. Ibn 
Sa‘id also mentions him in the Mughrib (ed. Sh. 
Dayf, ii, 209-10) but without giving any personal 
details of him. 

As a poet, Ibn al-Shahid was merely one of the 
many flourishing at that period, without any 
especial claim to fame. He has on the other hand some 
importance as a prose writer, although this may be 
judged only from a Risdla and a Makama, both of 
them reproduced (the latter only fragmentarily) by 
Ibn Bassam. The Makdma, written in an elegant 
rhyming prose without excessive use of ornament, 
follows its subject, in the manner of a short story, 
and differs slightly, in its theme and its structure, 
from the classical works in the same genre written 
in the East. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, see Humaydi, Djadhwat al- 
muktabis, Cairo 1952, 283-4; Dabbi, Bughya, 
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no. 1065; H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 37, 83, 368 

(where for Ibn Suhayd, read Ibn al-Sahid and 

ignore the reference to his being related to Ibn 

Shuhayd [g.v.]); F. de la Granja, Los fragmentos 

en prosa de Aba Hafs ‘Umar Ibn al-Sahid, in al- 

Andalus, xxv (1960), 71-92. 

(F. DE LA GRANJA) 

IBN SHAHIN [see Nissim BEN YASKOB IBN 
SHAHIN]. 

IBN SHAHIN a.-ZAHIRI, Guars at-Din 
KHALIL, born in Cairo (or Jerusalem) in 813/1410, son 
of a mamluik of the Burdji sultan Sayf al-Din Tatar, 
studied in Cairo and achieved a brilliant adminis- 
trative career under Barsbay and Cakmak (cf. 
Zirikli, Alam, iii, 367). In about 857/1453 he com- 
posed a major work, Kaskf al-mamalik wa-bayan al- 
uruk wa ’l-masalik, of which only an abridged version, 
Zubdat Kashf al-mamdltk ... has survived. This 
vivid and exact picture of Egypt under the Mamliks, 
the interest of which was first emphasized by Volney 
in the appendix to the Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie?, 
ed. Dugour and Durand, Paris year 7/1799, has been 
published in a rather poor edition by Paul Ravaisse, 
in Publ. de \’Ecole des Langues Orientales Viv., 3rd 
series, xvi, Paris 1894. The principal manuscripts are: 
Paris B. N. 1724 and 2258; Berlin 9818; Oxford, 
Bodl. i, 735a; Istanbul, Saray 2900 and 3008. An 
excellent French translation, made in about 1788 by 
Venture de Paradis, was published by the Institut 
Francais, Damascus in 1950. 

Ibn Shahin is also the author of an oneirocritical 
treatise entitled K. al-Ishdrat fi ‘ilm al-“ibarat which 
was widely circulated. Numerous manuscript ver- 
sions of it exist in the great oriental collections 
(Atif Ef. 1973; Ragib Pasa 646; K6priilii, Fazil P. 
116; Istanbul Un. Lib. A 35, 2912, 3887, 6245, 6266; 
Iskilip 1206; Cairo 4856; Paris 2752; etc.) and it is 
printed in the margin of Ta‘tir al-anam fi ta‘bir al- 
manam of SAbd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1730), 
Cairo 1301-/1883-. He rewrote the treatise of al- 
Sdlimi (end of 8th/14th century) entitled K. al- 
Tshava ila “ilm al-‘ibéra, which he names as one of his 
numerous sources and to which he added thirty new 
chapters. In his introduction, the author mentions 
having already published a compendium under the 
title al-Kawkab al-munir fi usil al-taSbiy (compare 
al-Badr al-munir fi Silm al-taSbir of Shihab al-Din 
al-Makdisi, d. 697/1298). He is said to have left about 
thirty works, including a treatise entitled al-Mawdahib 
ft ’khtilaf al-madhahib, and a diwdan in several parts 
(cf. Zirikli, loc. cit.). 

Bibliography: R. Hartmann, Die geographi- 
schen Nachrichten tiber Palastina und Syrien in 
Halil az-Zahiri, KaSf al-mamalik, thesis, Tiibingen 
1907; Syriae descriptio, ed. E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, 
in Analecta Arabica, iii (1825); M. Steinschneider, 
in ZDMG, xvii (1863), 227 ff.; Sarkis, 1832-4. 

(J. GAULMIER and T, Faup) 

IBN SHAHRASHOUB, Asi Dya‘rar (or Abi 
‘Abd Allah) MuHAMMaD B. ‘ALI B. SHAHRASHOB B. 
Ast Nasr s. Ast ’L-Djaysu, known as Zayn al-Din 
(‘Izz al-Din, Rashid al-Din), Im4mi theologian, 
preacher and jurist. Born at Sari, in Mazandaran, 
he was obliged for religious reasons to leave Saldjakid 
Persia and went to Aleppo, the refuge of the Shi‘ 
‘ulama? ever since the time of the Hamdanids; he 
died there at an advanced age on 22 Sha‘ban 588/ 
2 September 1192 and was buried at Djabal al- 
Djawshan, near to a much revered Husayni mashhad. 
He had the reputation of being the greatest Shi% 
scholar of his time and was recognized and highly 
thought of even by the Sunnis: his sermons having 


made an impression on the ‘Abb4sid caliph al- 
Muktafi (530-55/1136-60), he is said to have received 
at Baghdad the lakab of Rashid al-Din and also to 
have received the idjaza even from famous enemies, 
notably al-Zamakhsharl, and from Mubammad al- 
Ghazili, also from his contemporary, the pupil of 
al-Zamakhshari, al-Khatib al-Khuw4rizm! al-Makki. 
He had as his teachers Abi Mansir Ahmad b. Abi 
TJalib al-Jabarsi [see at-TasarRs!], author of the 
Thtidj@dj, Fadl b. al-Hasan Amin al-Din al-Tabarsi 
[see AL-TABARSI], author of the Madjma‘ al-bayan, 
the skaykh Abu ’1-Futih al-R4zi [see at-RAzi], author 
of one of the most important Shi‘l éafsirs in Persian, 
and others such as al-Kutb al-Rawandi and the 
Sayyid Nasih al-Din al-Amidi. His most important 
teacher, whom he mentions particularly in his two 
main works, was, however, the shaykk Nasir al-Din 
al-Tisi. Ibn Shahrashib’s grandfather—referred to 
in certain texts as Ibn Kayaki—-was the skaykh’s 
direct pupil and transmitted his ‘‘lessons’’ to his 
grandson through his son; indirectly, as a pupil of 
al-Tisi, Ibn Shahrashib may be said to have been 
a pupil also of the kadi Abu ’1-Sa‘adat Asad b. ‘Abd 
al-Kahir al-Isfahani. The sources mention a great 
number of Ibn Shahrashib’s pupils and it is a sign 
of his prestige that even al-Muhakkik al-Hilli 
acknowledges him as his master, through only one 
intermediary (wdsi{a). 

His main works are the following: (1) Ma‘alim al- 
‘ulama@?, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1353/1934-5: the 
Fihrist of al-Tasi, which, with the Ridjal of al- 
Nadjashi, is its chief source, is incorporated in it; a 
unique feature; however, is the chapter on the Shi‘i 
poets, certainly written, according to Ikbal, between 
573 and 581/1177-86; (2) Mandakib Al Abi Talib, 
3 vols., ed. Nadjaf 1956, a theoretical-apologetic 
treatise on the imams rather than a work of genealogy 
and hadith. Other works, the majority consisting of 
Shi_i apologetic: Mutaskabih al-Kur’dn (printed in 
Tehran); Bayan al-tanzil; A‘lam al-tara@tk fi 'l-huditd 
wa 'l-hak@ik; Ansab Al Abt Talib; al-Asbab wa 
"I-nuzil ‘ala madkhab Al al-Rasil; al-Arba‘in fi 
manahkib sayyidat al-nisa? Fatima al-Zahra’. 

Bibliography: Ibnal-Fuwati, Talkhis madjma‘ 
al-adab fi mu‘djam al-alkab, iv, ed. Mustafa Djawad, 

I, 0. 443 (which quotes the Lisdn al-mizan of Ibn 

Hadjar, the Tarikk al-Islam of al-Dhahabi— 

obituaries for the year 588—and a biography 

contained in the Ta?vikk of Yahya b. Abi Tayy al- 

Halabi—on whom see Brockelmann, SI, 549, S.v. 

Ibn Shaddad); Mirzi Muhammad Tunakabuni, 

Kisas al-‘ulama@?, Tehran n.d., 428-9; ‘Abbas al- 

Kummi al-Nadjafi, Kitab al-Kund wa 'l-alkab, i, 

Nadjaf 1956, 327-8; al-Mamak4ni, Kitab Tanzth 

al-makal fi akwal al-ridjal, iii, Nadjaf 1352/1933-4, 

157; Agha Buzurg Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a, s.v.; idem, 

Musaffa al-makal fi musannifi “ilm al-ridjal, 

Tehran 1959, cols. 414-5; al-‘Amili, A‘ydn al- 

shifa, vi, 28, xlvi, 136, n. 2556; al-Kh¥ansari, 

Rawdét al-djannat, lith. Tehran 1306/1888-9, 602 

(wrong pagination); Muhammad ‘Ali Tabrizi 

Khiyabani, Rayhdnat al-adab fi taradjim al- 

marafin bi ’l-kunya wa ’l-lakab, vi, Tabriz n.d., 

47-8; A. Eghbal, introduction to the edition of the 

Ma‘Glim, 3-12; al-Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, 

ix, 16. (B. Scarcra AMORETTI) 

IBN SHAKIR [see AL-KUTUBI]. 

IBN at-SHALMAGHANT [see MUHAMMAD B. 
SALI] AL-SHALMAGHANT]. 

IBN SHANABUDH (SHanstpu, SHANNABUDH), 
Asu ’L-HASAN MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD B. AYYUB B. 
AL-SALT AL-BAGHDApIi, widely travelled and learned 
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“reader” of the Kur?d4n and teacher of Kur?4nic 
reading, died Safar 328/November-December 939, 
introduced in the public prayer (fi ’l-mihrab) readings 
of Ibn Mas‘ud, Ubay and others which varied from 
“UthmAn’s recension; for this, perhaps at the instiga- 
ion of his influential colleague Ibn Mudjahid (whom he 
detested), he was brought to trial in 323/935 before a 
special court presided over by the vizier Ibn Mukla 
and with Ibn Mudjahid also as a member; he at first in 
a confident and aggressive manner defended the vari- 
ants which had provoked the charge. However, after 
he had been flogged on the vizier’s orders he perforce 
ceased resisting, made a complete recantation and 
signed a document (mahkgar) stating that for the future 
he would adhere to ‘Uthman’s text as being the only 
valid one. After being discharged from the vizier’s 
house, Ibn Shanabidh had at first to seek safety 
outside Baghdad from the infuriated mob. 
Bibliography: al-Sili, Akhbar al-Radi bi-’llah 
wa ’l-Muttaki li-’llah, ed. J. Heyworth-Dunne, 

Cairo 1935, 62-3; Fr. tr. by M. Canard, Algiers 

1946-50, i, 109-110 (with bibliography) and index; 

Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, 31-2; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 

Tarvikh Baghdad, i, Cairo 1349/1931, 280-1; al- 

Sam‘ani, Kitab al-Ansdb (GMS xx), 339r.; Yakit, 

Udaba’, vi, 300-4; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydat al-a‘yan, 

ed, de Slane, i, 687-8, tr. de Slane, iii, 16-8; al- 

Dhahabi, Tabakat al-kurra?, Berlin MS or. fol. 3140, 

42 v.-43 v.; Ibn al-Djazari, al-Nashr fi ’l-kir@at 

al-‘ashr, Damascus 1345, i, 39, 122; idem, Ghdyat 

al-nihaya, ii (Bibliotheca Islamica 8b), 52-6; Ibn 

Taghribirdi, al-Nudjim al-zahira, ed. Juynboll, ii, 

1857, 266-7; TA, ii, 568; Brockelmann, S I, 329; 

Noldeke et al., Gesch. des Qor., iii, 110-2. See further 

KIRA?A. (R. Paret) 

IBN SHARAF at-KAYRAWANI, Ast ‘App 
ALLAH MuHAMMAD B. SA‘iD aL-DjupHAMi, writer 
and poet, born at Kayrawan about 390/1000. He 
received his initiation into poetry under the direction 
of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Kabisi and Abi ‘Imran al-FAsi, 
into grammar under Muhammad b. Dja‘far al- 
Kazzaz, and into belles-lettres under al-Husri [¢.v.]; 
he probably studied also under Ibn Abi ’l-Ridjal 
[g.v]. Although he was one-eyed, he succeeded in 
gaining admittance to the entourage of al-Mu‘izz b. 
Badis [q.v.] and thus was on terms of familiarity with 
the best minds of the age, though not without making 
enemies and rivals; among these stands out the 
name of Ibn Rashik [q.v.], whose name is inseparable 
from that of Ibn Sharaf because the two men 
followed more or less parallel courses; their rivalry, 
slily maintained by al-Mu‘izz, turned out in the end 
to be fruitful, for it stimulated not only an exchange 
of epigrams and epistles (which are today lost) but 
also the composition of several works which testify 
to the high degree of culture reached by the Kayra- 
wanis at the beginning of the 5th/11th century. 
Besides this, Ibn Sharaf devoted himself to the 
habitual activity of court poets, composing verses 
in praise of the amir, describing flowers and fruits, 
taking part in the literary gatherings which were 
held at the court, and replying on the spot to the 
slightest caprice of his master. 

The Hilali invasion (see HILAL] obliged al-Mu‘izz 
to take refuge in al-Mahdiyya in 447/1055, and he 
took the two rival poets with him. After a short stay 
with Tamim b. al-Mu‘izz, Ibn Sharaf went to Sicily 
and established himself at Mazara, where he was 
shortly joined by Ibn Rashik, with whon,, it is said, 
he was reconciled. However, he did not stay long 
in Sicily but in 449/1057 embarked for Spain; 
after trying his luck at the courts of several of the 








Mulak al-Tawéif {q.v.], he settled at Berja, near 
Almeria, but his biographers state that he died at 
Seville, on 1 Muharram 460/11 November 1067. 

As a court poet Ibn Sharaf is compared by Ibn 
Bassam (Dhkakkiva, iv/1, 133) to Ibn Darradj al- 
Kastalli [q.v.], and his diwaén, which had been 
collected, must have been fairly extensive; the 
author himself had gathered, in his Abkdr al-afkar, 
the verse or prose passages which he thought worth 
preservation, but all of these are lost, as are also his 
Lumah al-mulak (Ibn Dihya, Mufrib, 53v) and his 
masterpiece, which bore the title of A‘ldm al-kalam. 
Altogether there remain only the extracts preserved 
by Ibn Bassam, the verses gathered by al-Maymani 
al-Radjakiti (al-Nutaf min shivay Ibn Rashik wa- 
zamilih Ibn Sharaf, Cairo 1343/1924, 90-115), a few 
historical passages of doubtful authenticity, and, 
finally, two fragments which probably formed part 
of the A ‘lam al-kalam: these last are two hadiths out 
of the twenty which the author declares that he had 
composed on the model of the Makaméat of al- 
Hamadhiani [¢.v.]. In them he gives in rhymed prose 
a judgement on the Arab poets who went before 
him, and then gives in less mannered language a few 
lessons of literary criticism. This work, which was 
probably written in Spain, and hence between 449/ 
1057 and 460/1067, is a characteristic specimen of 
the Kayrawani school of criticism. Its genuine 
interest has attracted the attention of philologists, 
who have devoted several studies to it: edition of the 
text by H. H. ‘Abd al-Wabhab in al-Muktabas, iv 
(1911) and offprint Damascus 1329/1911, with title 
Rasa il al-intikad (text reproduced by M. Kurd ‘Ali 
in his Rasa %il al-bulagh@*, Damascus 1365/1946, 
302-44); ed. by SAbd al-‘Aziz al-Khandji, Cairo 1344/ 
1926, with title A‘lam al-kalam; ed. and French tr. 
by Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1953, under the title Questions 
de critique littéraire; Italian tr. by U. Rizzitano, Ibn 
Saraf al-Qayrawani (m. 460/1067-8) ¢ la sua Risalah 
al-intiqad, in RSO, xxi/r (1956), 51-72. There is no 
question of its being a risala, but the problem of the 
title is resolved by the colophon, which has: tammat 
al-makama al-ma‘rifa bi-masa@il al-intikad, if indeed 
it is a fact that the author gave a particular title to 
the two fragments preserved. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassam, Dhakhiva, iv/t, 
133-86; Yakiat, Irshad, vii, 96 ff. = Udabd, xix, 
37 ff.; Kutubi, Fawat, ii, 204-5; Ibn BashkuwéAl, 
Sila, no. 1208; Suyiti, Bughya, 46; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, i, 145; Ibn Dihya, Mujfrib, B.M. MS, 
fols. 52r-57v (Cairo and Khartoum edd., 1954, 
index); Ibn Nadji, Ma‘alim, iii, 249-51; H. H. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, Bisat al-‘akik fi haddrai al- 
Kayrawan wa-shairiha Ibn Rashik, Tunis 1330/ 
1911; F. Bustani, Daivat al-ma‘arif, iii, 259-60. 
Maymani’s collection of verses may be supplement- 
ed from Nuwayri, Nihd@ya, Ibn Dihya, Mufrib, Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhirva, Ibn Luyyin, Lamb, Ibn al- 
“Imad, Kharida, ‘Umari, Masalik al-absar, etc. (a 
new collection is being prepared in Paris). 

The son of the foregoing, Abu 'l-Fadl Dja‘far b. 
Muhammad, was likewise a celebrated poet and 
prosewriter. Born at Kayrawan in 444/1052-3, he 
emigrated with his father and passed the rest of his 
life in Spain, where he attained the rank of wazir at 
Almeria during the reign of Muhammad al-Mu‘tasim 
(443/1051-484/1091), at whose court he passed a 
number of years. He died in 534/1139. Abu ‘l-Fadl 
was a man of wide culture and a facile talent in the 
customary genres: panegyric, description, gnomic 
poetry. He is the author of two collections of 
aphorisms and maxims in prose and verse, Nudjh 
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al-nuskh and Sirr <l-birr, and also an urdjaiza on 
asceticism, but these are mostly lost; to the verses 
of poetry collected by al-Maymani (Nwtaf, 116-21, 
see above) may be added a few official letters and 
pieces of verse preserved by Ibn Bassam, iii (still in 
MS) and some of the anthologies quoted above. 

Ason of Abu ’l-Fadl, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, 
is also quoted by Makkari, Analectés;index, as a 
gnomic poet. 

Bibliography: Dabbi, Bughya, nos. 610 and 
1557; Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, no. 295; Ibn Khakan, 
Kal@id, Cairo n.d., 263 ff.; Ibn Dihya, Mufrib, 
B.M. MS, fol. 54r; Marrakushi, Mu‘djib, Cairo 
1324/1906, 50 (tr. Fagnan, 66); Makkari, Analectes, 
index; Dozy, Recherches*, i, 248 ff.; Gonzalez 
Palencia, Literatura*, 89-90; F. Bustani, Da@?irai 
al-ma‘arif, iii, 260-1; bibl. cited by Ch. Pellat in 
Questions de critique (see above), xx, n. 7. 

(Cu. PeLvat) 

IBN SHARYA, ‘Asip/‘UsAyp At-DyuRHuUMI, 
sage and antiquary, frequently cited as a relater of 
quasi-historical traditions. The form of his name is 
not certain. The manuscripts appear to vacillate 
between ‘Abid and ‘Ubayd. ‘Umayr occurs by mis- 
take (Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, Balak 1286, iii, 351; 
Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, Calcutta 1856-73, iii, 201). The 
form Sharya is confirmed by the metre (cf. O. Lofgren, 
Ein Hamdani-Fund, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 
vii (1935), 24; al-Hamdani, Iklil, ed. O. Léfgren, 
Uppsala 1954, 6). However, Ibn Hadjar advocates the 
pronunciation Shariyya. Sariya, Sariyya, and Shu- 
bruma(?} also occur (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta?rikh Dimashk; 
Yakit, Udaba?, v, 10; Usd). 

Strong attempts have been made in recent years 
to defend the historical existence of Ibn Sharya 
(cf., for instance, N. Abbott, Studies in Arabic 
literary papyri, i, Chicago 1957, 9 ff.), but his 
historicity as a scholar and author remains entirely 
conjectural. According to the sources, Mu‘awiya 
called him to his court in order to hear him tell 
stories of the past. He died at the age of over 220, 
240, or 300 years during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

In the first half of the 3rd/9th century, Abia 
Hatim al-Sidjistani (Mu‘ammariin, ed. Goldziher, 
Abh. 2. arab. Phil., ii, 40-3) knew him as a long- 
lived sage. Al-Djahiz (Bukhala?, Cairo 1948, 40, 
trans. Pellat, 67, 337) already seems to refer to 
him as an authority on the great South Arabian 
past, and so does Ibn Hisham in the Kitab al-Tidjan, 
Haydarabad 1347, 66, 209. Later in that century, 
Ibn Kutayba (Tawil mukhtalif al-hadith, Cairo 
1386/1966, 283, trans. Lecomte, Damascus 1964, 
313) knew him as a genealogist, apparently in con- 
nexion with South Arabian history. The early his- 
torians usually do not mention him by name. Al- 
Mas‘iidi (Murudj, iv, 89) is inclined to discount 
his reports on South Arabian history as fiction. 

He is credited with a collection of proverbs, 
which is not preserved (Fihrisit, 89; al-Bakri, Fasl 
al-makal, Khartim 1958; R. Sellheim, Die klassisch- 
arabischen Sprichwortersammlungen, The Hague 
1954, 45, 89, 149). His famous ‘Book of the kings 
and history of the past’? (Fikrist, 89) was already 
quoted by al-Mas‘idi (Muridj, iii, 173-5, 275 ff., 
iv, 89; A. v. Kremer, Uber die siidarabische Sage, 
Leipzig 1866, 46 ff.). According to a somewhat 
corrupt passage in Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, iii, 202, al- 
Hamdani mentioned that in the 4th/roth century a 
great number of different recensions of the work 
were in circulation. One of those recensions has 
been preserved in an incomplete form. It has been 
published under the title of Akhbar al-Yaman wa- 











ash‘druha wa-ansabuha, together with the Kitab al- 
Tidjan, Haydarabad 1347, 311-487. The quotations 
in al-Mas‘idi are sufficiently similar to the pub- 
lished text (cf. Murddj, iii, 275 ff. = 483 ff. of the 
ed.) to prove the general identity. The published 
text has later additions; it refers often to ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas as a cousin of Mu‘awiya; it has 
an allusion to the expected South Arabian Mahdi 
(478, cf. also the verses quoted in Nashw4n, Shams 
al-‘ulim, GMS, xxiv, 103) and one to the Berber 
SAlid (which may be a later, Fatimid-period addition, 
323); and it mentions the Daylam and Turks (476). 

The available data would seem to indicate that 
the use of the figure of Ibn Sharya as an historical 
narrator does not antedate the early 3rd/gth century, 
after the figure of the sage had become securely 
established. The author of the “Book of kings” 
may not have been a South Arabian patriot, but 
rather some Baghd4adi antiquarian who tried to 
profit from the fashionable interest in South Ara- 
bian antiquity. Whether the work contains many 
reflexions of genuine South Arabian folklore, as 
v. Kremer maintained, is another question, though 
great scepticism would seem to be indicated, 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, cf. also, for instance, al-Djahiz, 

Bayan, Cairo 1367/1948, i, 361; idem, Hayawan, 

Cairo 1366/1947, i, 365; idem, Tarbi‘, ed. Pel- 

lat, Damascus 1955, 37, (21); Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydn, 

Cairo 1346/1928, ii, 305; Aghani, xxi, 191, 206; 

Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 82; Usima b. Munkidh, Lubdb, 

Cairo 1354/1935, 123 f.; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta°rikh 

Dimashk, ms. Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2887, 

vol. iii, 299b-300a; al-Hariri, Durrat al-ghaw- 

was, ed. Thorbecke, 55 f.; Ibn Sasra, ed. Brinner, 

Berkeley and Los Angeles 1963, i, 137 f., ii, ror f.; 

‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-adab, i, 

323. Cf. also Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 97, 182 f., ii, 

171, 203 f.; Brockelmann, I, 63 f., S I, 100; Sezgin, 

i, 260. (F. RosENTHAL) 

IBN SHAYKH HITTIN [see AL-pimMAsHK!, 
SHAMS AL-DIN]. 

IBN SHIBL (or At-Sursri), ABU SALT AL-HusAYN 
B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. YUSUF... AL-BAGHDADI, according 
to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (d. 655/1257), but MUHAMMAD 
B. AL-HASAN B. SABD ALLAH according to al-Kutubi 
(and according to Kahhala his genealogy is continued 
thus: B. AHMAD B. SHIBL B. USAMA AL-SHAmfI) and, 
according to al-Safadi, Hadjdji Khalifa and, later, 
al-Zirikli, MUHAMMAD B. AL-Husayn B. ‘ABD ALLAH 
B. AHMAD B. YUSUF B. SHIBL, theoretician and 
practitioner in medicine, and poet; he lived 
during the reigns of al- Kadir bi-’1lah and of al-Ka?im 
bi-amr Allah (381-468/991-1075). The exact date -of 
his birth is not known, though Kahhala puts it at 
401/1010-11; he was educated in Baghdad, to which 
his family belonged, and died there in 473/1080-1, 
according to al-Safadi, al-Kutuhi, Hadjdji Khalifa, 
al-Zirikli and Kahhdla, or in 474/1081-2, according 
to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, and was buried at Bab al-Harb. 
The sources, notably the ‘Uytin al-anba?, contain 
little information on his medical career, merely 
mentioning that he continued in it until an advanced 
age; but they contain more details on the diwan 
which he wrote. Among the verses which they quote, 
in particular two famous kasidas reproduced in full 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, the attribution of some is 
uncertain (Ibn Sina and al-Ma‘arri are mentioned 
as possible authors). They seem to display, together 
with a pessimistic view of life similar to that of Ibn 
Sina and ‘Umar Khayyam, a certain mechanistic 
and determinist conception of the universe seen as 
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independent of the divine will. This could explain 
some suspicions of atheism, or at least of doubtful 
orthodoxy, which were attached to this writer, whose 
philosophico-scientific scepticism was typical of his 
period. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyun al- 
anb@ fi tabakdat al-afibba?, ed. A. Miiller, i, Géttin- 
gen 1884, 248-52; al-Kutubi, Fawdat al-wafaydt, 
ii, Cairo Radjab 1283/1866, 244-7; al-Safadi, Wafi, 
iii, Damascus 1953, 11-16, n. 872; Hadjdii Khalifa, 
i, column 766; Kahhbala, ix, Damascus 1959, 
196-7; Zirikli, A‘lam®, ii, 332. An important part 
of Ibn Shibl’s poetry is to be found in Kifti, 
al-Mukammadiin min al-shu‘ara?, Paris MS. 3335, 
fols. gta-rorb (an ed. by M. Mammeri is to appear). 

(B. Scarcta AMORETTI) 

IBN a_-SHIHNA, Muuiss AL-Din ABu ’L-FADL 
MuHAMMAD, Hanafi chief ka@di in Cairo between 
866/1463 and 876/1471, died in 8g0/1485. He 
belonged to an important family of Aleppo, whose 
ancestor was a freedman called Mahmid al-Khutluki 
or b. al-Khutli who was skihna of Aleppo in the time 
of the Ayyaibid ruler al-Malik al-‘Aziz in about 616/ 
1219. His father was kadi of Aleppo at the beginning 
of the gth/15th century, and is remembered for 
having founded a wakf for the benefit of the mosque 
of the citadel of Aleppo, commemorated by an 
inscription which still exists, dated 811/1408. He 
himself wrote several works, the most important of 
which is a description of Aleppo and northern 
Syria entitled al-Durr al-muntakhab li-ta>vikh Halab, 
a completion of the earlier work by (‘Izz al-Din) Ibn 
Shaddad [9.v.]. J. Sauvaget has pointed out that 
doubts about the authorship of this work are un- 
founded, as the author mentions the wakf founded 
by his father. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 53, SII, 40; 
J. Sauvaget, “Les perles choisies’’ d’Ibn ach- 
Chichna, Beirut 1933, introduction; E. Herzfeld, 
Matériaux pour un Corpus inscriptionum arabi- 
carum, 2nd part: Syrie du nord, Inscriptions et 
monuments d’ Alep, Cairo 1955, 130-1. 

(D. SourDEL) 

IBN SHUBRUMA, ‘App ALLAH B. SHUBRUMA 
B, AL-JUFAYL AL-DasBI, traditionist, jurist and 
kddi of Kifa, and poet and dilettante on occasion. 
He died in 144/761. His father (or grandfather), Shu- 
bruma, was a Companion of the Prophet (Isaba, ii, 
135) who seems to have been a member of the entour- 
age of Ibn Mas‘id [g.v.], where there often circulated 
maxims hostile to “the prince” (who must certainly in 
the context have been the caliph ‘Uthm4n). This fact 
explains the low opinion held of Shubruma b. al- 
Jufayl in later Islamic tradition. His son, ‘Abd 
Allah (or his descendant, as the difference in time 
between the two would seem to indicate), was one 
of those prudent Kifans, more adapted to a new 
era, who made great efforts to achieve a compromise 
with the new power of the ‘Abbasids. He had access 
over matters great and small to the ‘Abbasid prince, 
‘Isi b. Miisi. He was for long recognized as an 
authentic transmitter of the important Kifans, in 
particular of Abu ’l-Tufayl ‘Amir b. Wathila, the 
companion of Hudhayfa b. .al-Yaman, and of the 
Shi" ‘Abd Allah b. al-Shaddad b. al-Had (Tahdhib, 
viii, 251; Nawawi, ed. Wtistenfeld, 349). 

He did not hesitate to quote in law from Ibn Abi 
Layl4 (Fihrist, 202; Tahdhib, ix, 301), whose 
authority was soon contested by the specialists 
(Yahya b. Ma‘in). Tradition tends to minimize the 
importance of Ibn Shubruma: it insists that he was 
only a poet, wit and rhetorician; and only a few of 





his kadiths are reported, it being considered that he 
never had any contact with the neighbouring town 
of Basra, and doubts are cast on the authenticity of 
the transmission which he claimed to hold from 
‘Abd Allah b. Shaddad. The- Hanbalis and the 
Medinans were more indulgent towards him than 
the ruling orthodox (e.g. ‘Abd Allah b. Mubarak, 
who taught from 141/758, and especially Ibn Sa‘d, 
who mocks Ibn Shubruma slightly in the portrait 
he gives of him). 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, Beirut ed., 
xxiii, 350; Ibn Hadjar, Takdhib, v, 250; Djahiz, 
Bayaén, iii, 146 (where he is presented as an ascetic) ; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardat, i, 210; Waki‘, Akhbar al- 
kudat, see index, iv, 15. (J.-C. VapET) 
IBN SHUHAYD, Ast ‘Amir AHMAD B. ABI 

Marwan ‘ABD aAL-MALIK B. ABi ‘UMAR AHMAD B, 
‘Asp aL-MALIK B. ‘UMAR B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘ISA B. 
SuHunwayp AL-AsHpja%, Andalusian poet, man of 
letters and vizier, born at Cordova, in 382/992, 
of an Arab family whose ancestor Shuhayd had 
settled in Spain before 162/778 and whose members 
included important officials in the Umayyad govern- 
ment. ‘Isa b. Shuhayd had been a minister during 
the reign of Muhammad I (238-73/852-86); Abi 
‘Amir’s great-grandfather had been appointed vizier 
in 317/929, during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III; 
his grandfather, Abi ‘Umar, had been the first 
dignitary to receive, in 327/939, the title of dhu 
*l-wizdvatayn; his father, Abi Marwan, was an 
important official and al-Mansir had even appointed 
him vizier. Aba ‘Amir was therefore destined to hold 
similar offices, and on his father’s death, in 393/1003, 
he was even to inherit the honorific title of waziy and 
to incur heavy responsibilities while still very young, 
since he was the last representative of the family. 
However, he was prevented from occupying the 
offices which, by his descent, he might have expected 
through the unrest which very soon occurred in 
Cordova, the fall of the ‘Amirids, who were his 
protectors, and the overthrow of the Umayyads, and 
was thus led to devote himself wholeheartedly to 
literature. ; 

He received in his youth the education usually given 
to young members of the aristocracy, learning a great 
deal about poetry and adab, some history and fikhk, 
perhaps also a little medicine and philosophy, and 
prepared himself to fill his position as government 
official and courtier. Certainly, when the fitna broke 
out in 399/1008, he was attached to the court, but 
the title of saéhib al-shurta which is attributed to him 
seems to have been a purely honorific one. A legiti- 
mist to a lesser degree than Ibn Hazm [9.v.], he 
refused to leave the capital during the years of 
unrest, but he certainly seems to have had no 
scruples about making approaches to the Ham- 
midids [g.v.], who were established at Cordova in 
406/1016; probably his situation was not always very 
secure, and Ibn Khak4n even claims, as a result of 
an unjustifiable interpretation of an alleged djak- 
dariyya, that he was for a time in prison. The 
accession of al-Mustazhir, in 414/1023, seemed to put 
an end to his troubles, and indeed the new caliph did 
appoint him as waziy in company, notably, with Ibn 
Hazm, but this ministry lasted for only forty-seven 
days; while Ibn Hazm was imprisoned, Ibn Shuhayd 
succeeded in fleeing and took refuge with the Ham- 
midid Yahya b. ‘Ali at Malaga. He probably 
returned to Cordova after the flight of al-Mustakfi, 
in 416/1025, and did not again leave his native town. 
After the final attempt to restore the Umayyads and 
the accession of al-Mu‘tadd, in 418-1027, he had 
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an opportunity to play a political réle under the 
new caliph; in particular he drew up, against the 
Cordovans who were discontented because of the 
extortions of the minister Hakam b. Sa‘id, a violent 
manifesto which he himself read in front of the 
assembled notables. After the abdication of al- 
Mu‘tadd (422/1031), Ibn Shuhayd was able to live 
at the court of the Djahwarids, and his funeral 
prayer was recited by Abu ’l-Hazm himself; he was 
afflicted by hemiplegia and died, after a period of 
suffering which inspired some of his finest poetry, on 
29 Djumada I 426/11 April 1035, while still in the 
prime of life. 

Ibn Shuhayd is generally thought of as a libertine 
who led a dissolute life. It is true that his conduct 
was not of the standard demanded by the puritans 
of his time, but he seems to have been slandered by 
the historians and biographers, who accuse him in 
particular of having sacrificed his salvation to futile 
pleasures and of having preferred hazl to djidd, that 
is, to have written nothing on religion. Actually the 
dominant feature of his character was an inordinate 
pride, which is not, however, too much to be regretted 
since it gave rise to a small masterpiece, the Risdlat 
al-Tawabi* wa ’l-zawabi‘ (the spirits of inspiration 
[tabiSa, pl. tawabi‘} and the zawadi‘, pl. of zawba‘a— 
the name of a genie—given in this form in order to 
make the rhyme with the preceding word). The author 
of this article believes that he has demonstrated the 
Risdla to be a work of Ibn Shuhayd’s youth, written 
before 401/1011 (although some passages may have 
been added later), since it is dedicated to Aba Bakr 
Ibn Hazm, who died during the epidemic of plague 
which occurred in that year (cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., ii, 64, n. 3). It consists essentially of 
school exercises in verse and prose which Ibn Shuhayd 
had written in imitation of the great Arabic poets and 
prose writers, with the private conviction that he 
could equal, if not surpass, them all. The intrinsic 
quality of these pieces is open to argument, but the 
originality of the Risdla lies in the manner in which 
they are presented. Basically the work introduces Ibn 
Shuhayd’s inspiring genius, who leads him into the 
valley of the genies (and not to Paradise), where 
he meets the sawabi‘ of the great figures of the past. 
In the form in which it has survived (all that exists 
is an extract fortunately preserved by Ibn Bassam), 
it may be divided into a prologue and four scenes: 
Prologue. Ibn Shuhayd mentions the remarks of Abi 
Bakr Ibn Hazm on his precocious talent, proclaims 
his taste for literature, and admits that one of his 
first poetical attempts—a lament for the death of 
the object of a juvenile love, already somewhat 
forgotten—stopped short. There then appears to him 
a djinn named Zuhayr b. Numayr, of the tribe of the 
Ashdja‘* (Ashdja‘ al-djinn, not Ashdja‘ al-ins), who 
helps him to finish his poem and offers him his help, 
revealing to him the formula to be used to make him 
appear. First scene. Ibn Shuhayd asks Zuhayr to let 
him visit the valley in which the tawdbi‘ live and thus 
meet the inspiring geniuses of Imru? al-Kays of Tara- 
fa, of Kays b. al-Khatim, then of Abi Tamman, of 
al-Buhturi, of Abi Nuw4s and finally of al-Mutanabbi. 
The #abi‘a of each of them is summoned by Zuhayr 
by means of a characteristic word or verse from the 
work of the poet concerned; after some preliminaries 
it invites Ibn Shuhayd to recite some verses of his 
own composition and finally accords him its idjaza, 
a kind of dignus intrare. The tabi‘a in question is 
always described by the characteristics, easily 
imagined by Ibn Shuhayd, of the poet which it 
represents. Second scene. Abi ‘Amir expresses the 





desire to meet the inspiring geniuses of the prose 
writers; the #abi‘as of al-Djahiz and of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid reproach him for using rhyming prose, but 
he defends himself on the grounds that his com- 
patriots speak a barbarous language, then recites 
some prose passages which he himself has written 
and, after some delay, receives the approbation of the 
two prose writers who describe him as sha‘ir khafib. 
Third scene. Ibn Shuhayd is present at a literary 
meeting of the djinns during which various compo- 
sitions are examined. Fourth scene. Abt ‘Amir is 
asked to act as judge of a group of poetry-writing 
asses and mules. He then meets a goose which is the 
tabi“a of one of his contemporaries, perhaps Ibn al- 
Hannat (q.v.], and it is with various pieces of literary 
advice that the surviving text ends. 

In addition the biographers attribute to Ibn 
Shuhayd some prose works which are to be found in 
part in the Risdlat al-Tawabi‘ wa ’l-sawabi*, a Hanut 
‘atiay and a K. Kashf al-dakk wa-idah al-shakk, of 
which nothing is known. But Ibn Bassam inserted in 
the Dhakhira a certain number of risdélas which are 
not without interest, since they reveal Ibn Shuhayd’s 
constant concern to define baydn, i.e., ultimately 
literary talent, in order to be able to communicate 
it to the future kuttab who form the élite of the men 
of letters. Four main ideas are apparent in these 
texts: (x) literary talent does not consist of crafts- 
manship and slavish imitation, but of natural gifts 
supplemented by a suitable proportion of gharib and 
of grammar; (2) it is God alone who teaches bayan; 
(3) beauty is indefinable and inexplicable, for it 
derives precisely from this innate talent and is 
composed of subtle and intangible elements; (4) in 
short, bayan alone is the mark of poetry. In this 
connexion Ibn Shuhayd distinguishes three categories 
of men of letters, but more precisely of poets: those 
who have original ideas but.not much inspiration; 
those who are able to improvise without difficulty 
long poems of great worth; those who succeed by 
using the resources of technique. From all the evi- 
dence he classes himself in the second category. 

Ibn Shuhayd’s réle as a literary critic is therefore 
not a negligible one, particularly since he has a 
feeling for the evolution of Arabic literature in prose 
as well as verse; but the very percipient observations 
of E. Garefa Gémez, who, in his Poesta ardbigoanda- 
lusza, Madrid 1952, 60-5, and in the introduction to 
his translation of the Tawk al-hamama, 6-9, classes 
Abia ‘Amir and Ibn Hazm as the leaders of a poetic 
school with a tendency to create a specifically 
Andalusian poetry, seem in the last analysis to be an 
exaggeration, since Ibn Hazm was hardly ever an 
innovator and Ibn Shuhayd’s only ambition was to 
surpass his models with the aid of inspiration and no 
longer of craftsmanship. Some of his verses are 
indeed of high quality (for example the theme of the 
dabib) and he excels in description; a writer of great 
sensibility, he brings to the ghazal great finesse, while 
in his panegyrics he maintains the dignity and 
nobility suitable to his rank. 

In short, although Aba ‘Amir may be considered 
as an eminent representative of classical poetry (for 
he did not stoop to composing muwashshahat) and 
literary prose in Spain at the beginning of the 5th/ 
11th century, his chief merit resides in the form 
which he had devised to present his youthful works, 
the Risdlat al-Tawabi‘ wa ’l-zawabi‘. 

Bibliography: The notice in the Matin of Ibn 
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in his Dhakhira (i/1, 161-289 and passim), provides 

the fullest biographical detail and reproduces the 
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major part of the prose or verse texts which have 

survived, in particular long extracts from the 
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B. al-Bustani, Beirut 1951; Ibn Khak&n, in the 
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Udab@’, iii, 220-3; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 78-85; Ibn 
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scattered throughout the works mentioned above, 
as well as in Tha‘alibi, Yatima, ii, 35-50 (which 
proves that Ibn Shuhayd had quickly become 
famous also throughout the. East); ‘Imad al-Din 
al-Isfahani, Kharida, MS Paris 3331, 201Fr.-204r.; 

Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mél; Makkari, Analectes. Among 

the modern works should be mentioned: A. Dayf, 

Balaghat al-‘Arab fi ’l-Andalus, Cairo 1924, 43-59; 

H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, passim; Z. Mubarak, 

La prose arabe au IV® siécle, Paris 1931, 233-40 

(= al-Nathr al-fanni, Cairo 1934, 258-60); the 
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Bustani, in his introduction to the Risdlat al- 

Tawabi* wa ’l-zawabiS and in the Dé@irat al- 

maSarif, iii, 269-74; of J. Dickie, Ibn Suhayd. 

A biographical and critical study, in al-Andalus, 

xxix/2 (1964), 234-310, with a very full biblio- 

graphy; of Ch. Pellat, Ibn Shuhayd, hayatuh wa- 

atharuh, ‘Amman n.d. [1966]. An attempt to 
reconstruct the poetic works has been made by 

Ch. Pellat, Diwan Ibn Shuhayd al-Andalusi, 

Beirut 1963. (Cu. PELLaT) 

IBN At-SID [see AL-BATALYAwsI]. 

IBN SIDA (Sipux), Apu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI B. 
IsMA‘IL, or Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Isma‘il, 
Andalusian philologist and lexicographer, born 
in Murcia, died at the age of about 60 on Sunday 
25 Rabi‘ II 458/26 March 1066. He compiled two 
important dictionaries: al-Mukhassas and al-Muh- 
kam, 

Ibn Sida was blind, as was his father, so that 
his life was not very active. It was entirely devoted 
to philology and lexicography, disciplines which had 
probably been traditionally cultivated in his family. 
It was in fact from his father that he received his early 
education. Later, he attended the lectures of the 
famous $a‘id al-Baghdadi [q.v.], who was himself 
a pupil of Abi ‘Ali al-Farisi and of al-Sirafi. He 
then received lessons from Abi ‘Amr al-Talamanki, 
to whom, it is stated, he recited from memory the 
Gharib al-musannaf of Aba ‘Ubayd al-Harawi. From 
then on Ibn Sida’s life is well documented. 

At an unknown date, he left Murcia to settle at 
Denia, where he found in al-Muwaffak an excellent 
patron to whom he dedicated al-Mukhassas and al- 
Mukkam. The introduction to the latter work shows 
however an author who was bitter and not entirely 
satisfied with his lot. On the death of al-Muwaffak, 
therefore, Ibn Sida chose to flee, but he returned 
soon afterwards to Denia and the patronage of al- 
Muwaffak’s successor, Ikbal al-Dawla. 

Among Ibn Sida’s many works (Sharh islah al- 
mantik; al-Anik fi sharh al-hamasa; al-‘Alam fi 
l-lugha; al-Alim wa ’l-muta‘allim; al-Wafi fi ‘ilm 
akkdm al-kawafi; Shadhdh al-lugha; al-‘Awis), only 
al-Mukhassas and al-Muhkkam survive. Dictionaries 
based on other dictionaries which display not the 
slightest specifically Spanish feature, these two 
works differ from each other less in their content, 








drawn from earlier works, than in their arrange- 
ment, Al-Muhkam is a classical type of dictionary; 
al-Mukhassas, devoted to the search for the precise 
term, is rather an analogical dictionary compiled 
according to the plan of al-Gharib al-musannaf. 
Bibliography: Dabbi, Bughya, ed. F. Codera, 

Madrid 1885, 405, no. 1205 (does not mention any 

sources); Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, ed. F. Codera, 

Madrid 1883, 410, no. 889; Sa‘id al-Andalusi, 

Tabakat al-umam, tr. R. Blachére, 142; Suyiti, 

Bughya, Cairo 1326, 327; Humaydi, Djadhwa, ed. 

al-Tandji, Cairo, 293; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 

Cairo ed. 1310, ii, 25; Yakit, Udaba?, xii, 231-5 

(quotes Ibn Bashkuwal and al-Humyadi); Safadi, 

Nakt al-himydn, 204 (quotes al-Humyadi and 

Yakit); Ibn Khakan, Mafmah, 60 (does not 

mention his sources); introd. to al-Mukhassas and 

al-Muhkam; M. Talbi, al-Mukhassas d’Ibn Sida, 
étude, index, Tunis 1956, 5-12; J. A. Haywood, 

Ibn Sida (d. 458/1066), The greatest Andalusian 

lexicographer, in Actas del Primer congreso de 

estudios drabes y islémicos, Cordova 1962; D. 

Cabanelas Rodriguez, Ibn Sida de Murcia, el mayor 

lexicdgrafo de al-Andalus, Granada 1966; Brockel- 

mann, I, 308, 691, S I, 542. (M. Tas1) 

IBN aL-SIKKIT, Aso Yosur Ya‘xos B. IsHAk, 
acelebrated Arabic philologian and lexicogra- 
pher, came from a family who were natives of Dawrak, 
in Khizistan, but apparently he was born in Baghdad 
in about 186/802. His father, nicknamed al-Sikkit 
(the Taciturn), is reputed to have been an expert in 
poetry and lexicography; it was he who started his 
son’s education, which was later continued under 
the direction of Abi ‘Amr al-ShaybAni, al-Farra?, 
Ibn al-A‘rabi and other famous teachers; like many 
of his contemporaries, he went to live for a time 
among the Bedouin in order to perfect his knowledge 
of Arabic. After teaching at the Darb al-Kantara, in 
Baghdad, he turned to instruction at a higher level 
and dictated the most important of his works to his 
pupils. Entrusted by al-Mutawakkil with the educat- 
ion of his sons al-Mu‘tazz and al-Mu’ayyad, he came 
to be on familiar terms with the caliph, but his 
attachment to the SAlids, which he was imprudent 
enough to display in the presence of al-Mutawakkil, 
brought about his fall; trampled underfoot by the 
Turkish soldiers of the guard (it is even said that his 
tongue was torn out), he died at the age of 58, on 
5 Radjab 244/17 October 858 (but other dates, 243, 
245 and 246, are also given). 

In grammar, Ibn al-Sikkit would belong to the Kifa 
school, but he cannot be regarded as an eminent 
grammarian, while the lexicographical works and 
commentaries that have won him fame would 
connect him rather with the Basra school, for he 
underwent the influence of the celebrated masters of 
that town, al-Asma‘i, Abii ‘Ubayda, Abia Zayd al- 
Ansari; in reality, he represents the syncretist 


‘tendency characteristic of the Baghdad school. 


A specialist in lexicography and Arabic poetry, Ibn 
al-Sikkit left, firstly, about twenty works, the most 
important of which appear to be the Kitab Islah al- 
Mantik (ed. Shakir and Harin, Cairo 1368/1949; cf. 
Oriens, iii (1950), 325 ff.) and the Kitab al-Alfaz, ed. 
Cheikho, Beirut 1897 (comm. of al-Khatib al- 
Tabrizi, Kanz al-huffaz, ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1895-8); 
in addition, Haffner published the Kitab al-Kalb 
wa 'l-ibddl (in Texte zur arabischen Lexicographie, 
Leipzig 1905, 3-65) and the Kitab al-Addad (in Drei 
Quellenwerke tiber die Adddd, Beirut 1913). Inciden- 
tally, in the recension of the old diwans, he holds 
chronologically an intermediate position between 
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on the one hand al-Asma‘i, Abi ‘Ubayda and some 
others who initiated the first work of methodical 
arrangement, and on the other hand al-Sukkari (q.v.} 
who completed the process. It is for this reason that 
the Fihrist (i, 157-8) lists some thirty ancient poets 
whose diwan was collected and commented on by 
Ibn al-Sikkit, with a care which in general compels 
the respect of critics. Only a few of his works have 
survived: those on al-Khansa? (see Cheikho’s ed. of 
the diwaén of this poetess, Beirut 1896); on ‘Urwa b. 
al-Ward (see Néldeke, Die Gedichte des SUrwa ibn 
Alward, Géttingen 1883); on Kays b. al-Khatim (ed. 
Th. Kowalski, Leipzig 1914); and on al-Hutay’a (ed. 
N. A. Taha and M. Halabi, Cairo 1958). 
Bibliography: Fihrist, i, 72, 157-8 (Cairo ed. 

107, 224-5); al-Anbari, Nuzka, ed. A. Amer, 109- 

11; Zubaydi, Tabakat, in RSO, viii; Ibn 
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xx, 50-2; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1310, ii, 309; 

Suyiti, Bughya, 418; Fliigel, Die grammatischen 

Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862, 159; M. Ben 

Cheneb, Etude sur la fahrasa..., 433, § 237;R. 

Blachére, HLA, i, 113; M. Makhzimi, Madrasat al- 

Kiafa, Baghdad 1374/1955, 155; S. A. Ahmedali, [bn 

as-Sikkit, Lahore n.d.; idem, in ZDMG, xc (1936), 

201-8; R. Sellheim, Die klassisch-arabischen Sprich- 

wortersammlungen, The Hague 1954, 112 and 

index; H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, i, 

Beirut 1961, index; Brockelmann, I?, 121, S I, 180. 

(Ep.) 

IBN SINA, ABO SALI AL-Husayn B. SABD ALLAH 
B. SINA, known in the West as AvicENNA. He 
followed the encyclopaedic conception of the sciences 
that had been traditional since the time of the Greek 
Sages in uniting philosophy with the study of nature 
and in seeing the perfection of man as lying in both 
knowledge and action. He was also as illustrious a 
physician as he was a philosopher [see HIkMa]. 

Life. His life is known to us from authoritative 
sources. An autobiography covers his first thirty 
years, and the rest are documented by his disciple 
al-Djuzadjani, who was also his secretary and his 
friend. 

He was born in 370/980 in Afshana, his mother’s 
home, near Bukhar4. His native language was Persian. 
His father, an official of the Samanid administration, 
had him very carefully educated at Bukhara. His 
father and his brother were influenced by Ismaili 
propaganda; he was certainly acquainted with its 
tenets, but refused to adopt them. His intellectual 
independence was served by an extraordinary intel- 
ligence and memory, which allowed him to overtake 
his teachers at the age of fourteen. 

It was he, we are told, who explained logic to 
his master al-Natili. He had no teacher in the na- 
tural sciences or in medicine; in fact, famous phy- 
sicians were working under his direction when he 
was only sixteen. He did, however, find difficulty in 
understanding Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which he 
grasped only with the help of al-Farabi’s commentary. 
Having cured the amir of Khurasan of a severe illness, 
he was allowed to make use of the splendid library 
of the Samanid princes. At the age of eighteen he 
had mastered all the then known sciences. His sub- 
sequent progress was due only to his personal 
judgment. 

His training through contact with life was at least 
equal to his development in intellectual speculation. 
At the age of twenty-one he wrote his first philo- 
sophical book. The following year, however, the death 
of his father forced him to enter the administration 
in order to earn his living. His judgment was swiftly 








appreciated. Having consulted him on medica) 
matters, the princes had recourse to him alsoin matters 
of politics. He was a minister several times, his advice 
being always listened to; but he became an object of 
envy, sometimes persecuted by his enemies and some- 
times coveted by princes opposing those to whom he 
wished to remain loyal. He took flight and was obliged 
to hide on several occasions, earning his living by 
medical consultations. He was imprisoned, escaped, 
lived for fourteen years in relative peace at the 
court of Isfahan and died at Hamadan, during an 
expedition of the prince ‘Ala? al-Dawla, in 428/1037. 
He was buried there; and a monument was erected to 
him to celebrate the (hkidjri) millenary of his birth. 

If his works are to be understood, they should 
not be thought of as those of a philosopher who lived 
in his books. He was occupied all day by affairs of 
state, and he laboured by night on his great works, 
which were written with astonishing rapidity. He was 
never safe, and was frequently compelled to move; 
he would write on horseback, and sometimes in prison, 
his only resource for reference being his memory. 
It has been found surprising that he differs from 
Aristotle in his works: but he quoted him without 
re-reading him, and, above all, his independence of 
mind inclined him to present his own personally 
worked out thought, rather than to repeat the works 
of another. Besides, his personal training was 
different. He was a man who lived in touch with the 
concrete, constantly faced with difficulties, and a 
great physician who dealt with specific cases. Aris- 
totle’s Logic seemed to him insufficient, because it 
could not be applied in a way that was sufficiently 
close to life. Many recent controversies have been 
aroused since the study of his works has increased, 
especially at the time of his millenary, but the most 
plausible view of his personality is still the following: 
he is a scientific man, who attempts to bring the 
Greek theories to the level of that which needs to 
be expressed by the study of the concrete, when 
apprehended by a great mind. 

The secret of his evolution, however, will remain 
concealed from us as long as we do not possess such 
important works as the Kitab al-Insa@f, the ‘Book of 
Impartial Judgment”, which investigated 28,000 
questions, and his ‘“‘Eastern Philosophy”, of which 
we have only a fragment. 

Works. The corpus of Ibn Sina’s works that has 
come down to us is considerable, but incomplete. 
To the many questions that were put to him he re- 
plied hastily, without always taking care to keep his 
texts. Al-Djuzadjani has preserved several of these; 
others have been transmitted with different titles, 
others lost. The manuscript of the Insaf disappeared 
at the sack of Isfahan, in his own lifetime. The fun- 
damental bibliography is that which al-Djuzadjani 
included in his biography, but it is not exhaustive. 
G. C. Anawati lists a total of 276 works, including 
texts noted as doubtful and some apocryphal works, 
in his bibliography of 1950. Mahdavi, in 1954, lists 
131 authentic, and 110 doubtful works. Ibn Sina was 
known primarily as a philosopher and a physician, 
but he contributed also to the advancement of all the 
sciences that were accessible in his day: natural 
history, physics, chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, 
music. Economics and politics benefited from his 
experience as a statesman. Moral and religious 
questions (not necessarily pertaining to mysticism), 
Kur’anic exegesis, statements on Sifi doctrine and 
behaviour produced minor writings. He wrote poetry 
for instructional purposes, for he versified epitomes 
of logic and medicine, but he had also the abilities 
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of a true poet, clothing his philosophical doctrine in 
images, both in verse (as in his poem on the soul) 
and in prose, in symbolic narratives whose meaning 
has given rise to controversy [see HAYY B. YAKZAN]. 

Medicine is the subject of separate works; 
but natural history and mathematics are thought of 
as parts of philosophy. Thus, his principal treatise on 
these sciences ‘is included in the great Kitab al- 
Shifa, ‘“Book of Healing [of the Soul]’’, in the same 
way as that on Metaphysics, while the famous Kantn 
fi ’l-fibb, “Canon of Medicine”, is a separate work. 

The Kanién appears to have formed a more con- 
sciously coherent whole than the philosophical works. 
Because it constituted a monumental unity, which 
maintained its authority until modern times when 
experimental science began, and because it still re- 
mained more accessible than Hippocrates and Galen, 
it served as a basis for seven centuries of medical 
teaching and practice. Even today it is still possible 
to derive useful information from it, for Dr. ‘Abd 
Allah Ahmadieh, a clinician of Tehran, has studied 
the therapeutics of Avicenna and is said to use them 
with good results, particularly in treating rheumatism. 

The K4antin is the clear and ordered “Summa” of all 
the medical knowledge of Ibn Sina’s time, augmented 
from his own observations. It is divided into five 
books. The first contains generalities concerning the 
human body, sickness, health and general treatment 
and therapeutics (French translation of the treatise 
on Anatomy by P. de Koning, 1905; adaptation giving 
an incomplete résumé of the first book, in English, 
by Cameron Griiner, 1930). The second contains the 
Materia Medica and the Pharmacology of herbs; the 
page on experimentation in medicine (115, of the 
Rome 1593 edition) quoted in the Introduction to the 
French translation of the Isharat, 58, is to be found 
there. This passage sets out the three methods— 
agreement, difference and concomitant variations— 
that are usually regarded as characteristic of modern 
science. The third book deals with special pathology, 
studied by organs, or rather by systems (German 
translation of the treatise on diseases of the eyes, 
by Hirschberg and Lippert, 1902). The fourth book 
opens with the famous treatise on fevers; then follow 
the treatise on signs, symptoms, diagnostics and 
prognostics, minor surgery, tumours, wounds, frac- 
tures and bites, ard that on poisons. The fifth book 
contains the pharmacopoeia. 

Several treatises take up in isolation a number of 
the data in the Kandn and deal with particular points. 
Some are very well-known: their smaller size assured 
them of a wide circulation. Among the most widely 
diffused are treatises on the pulse, the medical 
pharmacopoeia, advice for the conservation of health 
and the study of diarrhoea; in addition, monographs 
on various remedies, chicory, oxymel, balsam, 
bleeding. The virtues of wine are not neglected. 

Physicians were offered a mnemonic in the form 
of a poem which established the essentials of Avi- 
cenna’s theory and practice: principles, observations, 
advice on therapeutics and dietetics, simple surgical 
techniques. This is the famous Urdjtza fi ’l-tibd, 
which was translated into Latin several times from 
the 13th to the 17th century, under the title Cantica 
Avicennae (ed. with French trans. by H. Jahier and 
A. Noureddine, Paris 1956, Poéme de la Médecine, 
together with Armengaud de Blaise’s Latin trans- 
lation). 

Ibn Sina’s philosophical works have come down 
to us in a inutilated condition. The important Kitab 
al-Shifa? is complete (critical text in process of pu- 
blication, Cairo 1952- )}. Extracts chosen by the author 








himself as being the most characteristic make up the 
Kitab al-Nadjat, ‘‘The Book of Salvation [from Error)’, 
which is not an independent redaction, as was thought 
until 1937 (table of concordancesestablished by A.-M. 
Goichon in La distinction de Vessence et de Vexistence 
a@aprées Ibn Sind, 499-503). The Kitab al-Isharat 
wa ’l-tanbihat, ‘‘Book of directives and remarks’, is 
complete (trans. into Persian and French), as is the 
Déanishnama-i ‘Al@i, ‘The Book of Knowledge for 
‘Ala>”, a résumé of his doctrine written at the re- 
quest of the prince Ala? al-Dawla. We have only frag- 
ments of the Kitab al-Insaf, “Book of Impartial Judg- 
ment between the Easterners and the Westerners”, 
which have been published by A. Badawi, and a 
small part of the Mantik al-mashrikiyyin, “Logic of 
the Easterners’’, which is the logic of his ‘Eastern 
Philosophy”, the rest of it being lost. A fairly large 
number of minor writings are preserved; they illu- 
minate points of detail which are often important, 
but are far from completing the lacunas. 

Ibn Sina’s was too penetrating a mind, and one 
too concerned with the absolute, not to venture out- 
side the individual sciences. He looked for the prin- 
ciple and the guarantee of these, and this led him 
to set above them, on the one hand, the science of 
being, Metaphysics, and, on the other, the universal 
tool of truth, Logic, or “the instrumental science’’, 
as the faldsifa termed it. 

As far as one can tell in the absence of several 
of his fundamental works, he seems to have been an 
innovator particularly in logic, correcting the excess 
of abstraction which does not permit Aristotle to take 
sufficient account of change, which is present every- 
where and at all times in the terrestrial world; 
and, thus, of the difference between strict (muflak) 
meaning, and concrete meaning, specified by the 
particular ‘‘conditions”’ in which a thing is actualized. 
As a physician, he enters into logic when he admits 
a sign as the middle term of a syllogism. He gives 
it the force of a proof, as the latter is recognized in a 
symptom in medical diagnosis (see Introduction to 
the French trans. of the Iskdarat). 

In Metaphysics the doctrine of Ibn Sina is most 
individual, and is also illuminated by his personal 
antecedents. On the other hand, his thought was 
fashioned by three teachers, of whom, however, he 
knew only two by name: Aristotle and al-Farabi, 
who introduced several of the great concepts subse- 
quently developed by Ibn Sina. The third was Ploti- 
nus, who came down to him under the name of 
Aristotle, in the so-called ‘‘Theology of Aristotle’’ [see 
ARISTUTALIs], which was composed of extracts from 
Plotinus’s Enneads, and presented as the culmination 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. This error of attribution 
dogs the whole of Avicenna’s work. As a born meta- 
physician he earned the title of ‘Philosopher of being” 
but as a realist he wished to understand essences in 
their actualized state, so that he is just as much the 
“Philosopher of essence’. The whole of his meta- 
physics is ordered round the double problem of the 
origin of being and its transmission to essence, but 
to individually actualized essence (cf. Goichon, La 
distinction de Vessence et de Vexistence @aprés Ibn 
Sind, Paris 1937). 

It is at this point that a free interpretation of 
Aristotle and Plotinus gives him his theory of the 
creation of forms by emanation. This is linked with 
a cosmogony taken from the apocryphal Theology, 
but is also inspired by hylemorphism and Aristotelian 
data on the soul. The extensive place occupied in 
his thought by the intelligence prompts him to this 
startling view: the gift of being is linked with the 
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light of the intelligence. Moreover, Ibn Sina is a 
believer; in accordance with Islam he believes in 
God as the Creator. None of the philosophies handed 
down froin pagan antiquity takes account of this. He 
attempts to integrate dogma with his philosophical 
formulation. In fact, he does not succeed very well, 
but he continually works in this direction. 

The first certitude apprehended by the human 
mind, he says, is that of being, which is apprehended 
by means of sense-perceptions. The idea of being, how- 
ever, is so deep-rooted in man that it could be per- 
ceived outside of the sensible. This prefiguration of 
the Cartesian “Cogito ergo sum” appears to have 
two causes: intuition (kads) is so powerful in Ibn 
Sina (see in the Physics of the Danishna@ma the part 
that it played for him) that he bases himself here on 
a metaphysical apprehension of being; in addition, 
since the human soul, according to him, is a separate 
intelligence, which leads its own spiritual existence 
while being united with the body, it is capable of 
apprehending itself directly. 

The second certitude is that the being thus appre- 
hended in man, and in every existing thing, is not 
present there of necessity. The essence of ‘‘man’”’, 
“horse’’ or ‘‘stone’’ does not imply the necessity of 
the existence of a particular man or horse. Existence 
is given to actualized, concrete beings by a Being that 
differs from all of them: it is not one of the essences 
that have no existence in themselves, but its essence 
is its very being. The Creator is the First Cause; 
as a consequence of this theory the proof of the ex- 
istence of God is restricted to Metaphysics, and not 
to Physics, as happens when God is proved to be 
the prime mover. 

A Western controversy enters here: did Avicenna 
really believe in the analogy of being? It is true 
that he does not place the uncreated Being in the 
genus Substance or in a genus Being; but if he pro- 
ceeds from knowledge of created beings to that of 
the uncreated Being, is not this a proof that he 
considers their natures to be allied? He certainly 
apprehends an analogy between the being of substance 
and that of accident, as he states explicitly, but did 
he go further? (see M. Cruz Hernandez, passim). 

Ibn Sina did not formulate the distinction between 
the uncreated Being and created beings as clearly 
as did Thomas Aquinas, but the latter does base 
himself on Ibn Sina’s doctrine; only being is in God, 
God is in no genus and being is not a genus: He then 
sets out his thought precisely (cf. Vasteenkiste, 
Avicenna-Citaten bij S. Thomas, in Tijdschrift voor 
Philosophie, September 1953, citations nos. 12, 13, 
14, 15, 20, 148, 330, pp. 460-1, 473 and 491). 

With the principles established, two reasons for 
the omission of the conclusion are plausible, but 
neither involves the distinction not being made. 
Either, having set it out and admitted it, he withdrew 
it with difficulty because of the confusion between 
the data of Aristotle and Plotinus, or, as G. M. 
Wickens (Avicenna, scientist and philosopher, 52) 
suggests, he does not speak of it as a discovery 
because the celebrated distinction was then generally 
admitted—as Abi Hayy4n al-Tawhidi says. But Ibn 
Sind maintains that God, as he conceives Him, is 
“the first with respect to the being of the Universe, 
anterior to that being, and also, consequently, out- 
side it” (E. Gilson, L’esprit de la philosophie médié- 
vale*, 80-1). 

However, this apparent impetus of Ibn Sina is 
interrupted by the data of Plotinus, for they inspire 
the emanatist theory of creation. The Kur°4n, like the 
Old and New Testaments, explains creation by a free 





act of will on the part of God. For Ibn Sina, by way 
of Plotinus, the necessary Being is such in all its 
modes—and thus as creator—and being overflows 
from it. (Here the reader will ask himself the question: 
“Is it an analogous being? is it not rather the 
same being?’’) Moreover, this emanation does not 
occur freely, and creation involves intermediaries, 
which are also creators. From the One can come 
only one. The necessary Being thus produces a single 
Intelligence. This, having a cause, necessarily 
possesses a duality of being and knowledge. It intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world; from it can derive 
another Intelligence, a celestial Soul and a celestial 
body. Ptolemy’s system becomes the framework of 
creative emanation; emanation descends from sphere 
to sphere as far as a tenth pure Intelligence, which 
governs, not a sphere, but our terrestrial world, 
which is made, unlike the others, of corruptible 
matter. This brings with it a multiplicity which sur- 
passes human knowledge but is perfectly possessed 
and dominated by the active Intellect, the tenth In- 
telligence. Its role is demonstrated in a poetic and 
symbolic form in the ‘‘Tale of Hayy b. Yakzan’’, a 
name that refers to the active Intellect itself. 

The philosophical origin of this active Intellect 
is the passage in the De Anima in which Aristotle 
refers by this name to the active part of the human 
soul. Ibn Sina irremediably mutilates the latter by 
taking away from it this active part, and with it its 
most noble action and its highest intellectual function: 
abstraction of intelligibles. This active Intellect, 
which, according to Aristotle, produces all intelli- 
gibles, is now a separate Intelligence. Thus the human 
soul receives them passively, and so cannot think 
except by leave of the Intellect; comprehension, 
knowledge and the sciences are now no longer its 
affair. It can elaborate only that which is given to 
it by the active Intellect. The latter produces not only 
these intelligibles but also all the substantial forms 
that are created in accordance with the models that it 
has conceived in conformity with the potentialities of 
matter. It is in this way, Ibn Sina replies to Plato’s 
anxious question (Parmenides, 131 a-b), that the con- 
crete being can share in the Idea. The active Intel- 
lect has an ability which Plato sought for in vain: it 
apprehends the two series of relative perceptions, 
both the forms with their mutual relationships and 
the concrete beings with their mutual relationships; 
in addition, it apprehends their common repository, 
which is its own essence (cf. Goichon, La théorie 
des formes chez Avicenne, in Atti XII congr. intern. 
de filosofia, ix, at 137-8). A reply is also given to the 
question of Aristotle as to the provenance of form 
and the contribution of the Ideas to sensible beings 
(Metaph., Z 8 and M 5). 

The human soul by itself can attain only the first 
three degrees of abstraction: sensation, imagination 
and the action of estimation that extracts individual 
non-sensible ideas. It then apprehends the intelligible 
that is given to it from outside. Intuition is due to 
its joining with the active Intellect. 

Being and intelligence overflow like a river from 
the necessary Being and descend to the extreme li- 
mits of the created. There is an equally full re-ascent, 
produced by creatures’ love and desire for their 
creators, as far as the supreme Principle, which 
corresponds to the abundance of this gift. This 
beautiful concept, which could derive only from a 
soul inclined towards religion, has been thought of 
as mystical. The Risdla fi ’l-‘ishk, ‘‘The Epistle on 
Love”, however, is primarily a metaphysical expla- 
nation of the tendency of every being towards its 
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good, and a physical explanation of the motion of the 
stars; they imitate in their fashion, which is material, 
the unceasing action of the pure Act. The spheres, 
in fact, thus imitate the unceasing desire of the ce- 
lestial Souls which correspond to each one of them. 
The rational soul of man tends towards its good with 
a conscious motion of apprehension of, and love for, 
the active Intellect, and, through it, for the necessary 
Being, which is pure Good. In the highest states, 
however, it can tend directly towards the latter. 

Ibn Sina believed firmly in the immortality of 
the soul. Corruption cannot touch it, for it is im- 
material. The proof of this immateriality lies in 
its capability of apprehending the intelligibles, which 
are in no way material. He is much more hesitant on 
the question of the resurrection of the body, which 
he at first admits in the Shifa? and the Nadjat, and 
then denies in the epistle Adhawiyya, after indicating 
in the “Tale of Hayy b. Yakzan”’ that this dogma is 
often an object of temptations. He appears finally to 
have decided to understand it in a symbolic sense. 

Among the fierce controversies to which Avicenna’s 
thought has given rise is the discussion as to whether 
or not he should be considered a mystic. 

At first sight, the whole range of expressions that 
he uses to speak of love’s re-ascending as far as to 
the Creator leads one to an affirmative interpretation 
—not in an esoteric way [see HAYY B. YAKZAN], but 
in the positive sense of the love of God. The more one 
studies his philosophical doctrine, the more one finds 
that it illuminates these expressions. The stages of 
the Sifis, studied in the Ishdrat, leave rather the 
impression of experiences observed by a great, cu- 
rious and respectful mind, which, however, does not 
participate. Ibn Sina is a believer, and this fact should 
be maintained in opposition to those who have made 
of him a lover of pleasure who narrowly escapes 
being a hypocrite, although there is so much serious- 
ness in his life- and such efforts to reconcile his 
philosophy with his faith—even if he is not always 
successful. He is far above the gnosis impregnated 
with occultism and paganism to which some would 
reduce him. Is he a mystic in the exact sense that 
the word has in Catholic theology? It reserves 
the word for one whose whole life is a great love 
of God, in a kind of intimacy of heart and thought 
with Him, so that God holds the first place in all 
things and everything is apprehended as related to 
Him. Had it been thus with Ibn Sina, his writings 
would give a totally different impression. Neverthe- 
less, at bottom he did perhaps apprehend God. It is in 
the simple expression of apprehension through the 
heart, in the secret of the heart (sivr), in flashes, how- 
ever short and infrequent, that we are led to see in 
him a beginning of true mystic apprehension, in 
opposition to the gnosis and its symbols, for at this 
depth of the heart there is no longer any need for 
words. One doubt, however, still enters in: his general 
doctrine of apprehension, and some of the terms that 
he uses, in fact, in texts on sirr, could be applied at 
least as well to a privileged connexion with the 
active Intellect, and not with God Himself (cf. Goi- 
chon, Le ‘‘sirr’’ (Pintime du coeur) dans la doctrine 
avicennienne de la connaissance). Again, on this 
question, the absence of his last great work, the 
“Eastern Philosophy”, precludes a definite answer. 

This irreparable lacuna in the transmission of 
his works does not allow us to understand in what 
respects he wished to complete, and even to correct, 
Aristotle, as he states in the prologue. As a hypothe- 
sis, suggested by his constant efforts to express the 
concrete and by his biography, we may suppose that 





he wished to make room for the oriental scientific 
tradition, which was more experimental than Greek 
science. The small alterations made to Aristotelian 
logic are slanted in this direction. In metaphysics, it 
is probable that he was shocked by the contradictions 
between Plotinus and Aristotle that were evident in 
the texts which the knowledge of the time attributed 
to one single author, and that he wished to resolve 
these anomalies by giving new explanations. 

Influence of Ibn Sind. The transmission of 
Greek science by the Arabs, and the translation 
of the works of the Arabs into Latin, produced the 
first Renaissance in Southern Europe, which began 
in the roth century in Sicily, flourished in the 12th 
round Toledo, and soon afterwards in France. The 
two principal works of Ibn Sind, the Shifa? and the 
K4andn, made him an undisputed master in medicine, 
natural sciences and philosophy. 

From the 12th to the 16th century the teaching 
and practice of medicine were based on him. The 
works of Abii Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya? al- 
Razi were also known, and he was considered to 
be a better clinician; but the Kanén provided an ir- 
replaceable didactic corpus, for the Kitab al-Kulliyyat 
fi ’l-fibb of Ibn Rushd corresponded only with the 
first part of the Kdnién. The latter was translated 
in its entirety between 1150 and 1187 by Gerard 
of Cremona, and, in all, eighty-seven translations 
of it were made, some of which were only partial. 
The majority were into Latin, but several Hebrew 
translations were also made, in Spain, Italy and the 
south of France. The medical translations are less 
good than those of the philosophical works; some 
words transcribed in Arabic from Greek were not 
understood or identified, and some Arabic technical 
terms were more or less transcribed in Latin, and 
remain incomprehensible. The Kdadnin formed the 
basis of teaching at all the universities. It appears in 
the oldest known syllabus of teaching given to the 
School of Medicine at Montpellier, a bull of Clement 
V, dating from 1309, and in all subsequent ones until 
1557. Ten years later Galen was preferred to Ibn 
Sina, but the latter continued to be taught until the 
17th century. The editing of the Arabic text, at Rome 
in 1593, demonstrates the esteem in which he was 
still held. (On the teaching of the works of Avicenna 
in the universities, see A. Germain, L’Ecole de mé- 
decine de Montpellier..., Montpellier 1880, 71; 
Stephen d’Irsay, Histoire des universités frangaises 
et é&rangéres des origines a nos jours, Paris 1933, 
i, 119; C. Elgood, A medical history of Persia... 
until the year 1932, Cambridge 1951, 205-9). Chau- 
cer reminds us in the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales that no doctor should be ignorant of him. 
Almost all, in fact, possessed either fragments of the 
Kdnin, especially the ‘‘Fevers’’ and the ‘Diseases of 
the eyes’’, or shorter writings, the treatise on the 
pulse or that on ‘Diseases of the heart”. All Arab 
authors, from the 7th/13th to the roth/16th century, 
are dependent on Ibn Sina, even though they question 
him, like the father of Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar), or aug- 
ment and correct him, like Ibn al-Nafis, who recorded 
his discovery of pulmonary circulation in his commen- 
tary on the Kdntn; he wrote a summary of the 
Kann which any physician could obtain more easily 
than he could the original text. 

In the West several physicians learned Arabic for 
the sake of the works of Ibn Sind. The first known in- 
fluence appears in the works of a Dane, Henrik Har- 
pestraeng, a royal physician who died in 1244. Ar- 
nold of Villeneuve, born at Valence, translated the 
treatise on the diseases of the heart, as well as 
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some of the books of al-Kindi and other Arab authors. 
Some surgeons also quoted him as their authority: 
William of Saliceto in Italy, and his disciple Lanfranc, 
the founder of surgery in France; Guy of Chauliac, 
who died in 1368, and whose teaching employed 
Arabic terms and doctrines. At the University of 
Bologna, anatomy was still being taught in Arabic 
terms in the 14th century. 

The Renaissance brought a violent reaction; 
Leonardo da Vinci rejected Ibn Sina’s anatomy, but, 
for want of another vocabulary, used the Arabic 
terms. Paracelsus burned the Kanan at Basle. Harvey 
dealt him a severe blow by publishing his discovery 
of the major circulation in 1628. 

The natural sciences presented in the Skifa@? were 
much used by the mediaeval encyclopaedists, as 
were the treatises of al-R4zl and apocryphal trea- 
tises. The ‘Treatise on Animals’? was translated by 
Michael Scot; Albertus Magnus employed the mine- 
ralogy (on Ibn Sina’s scientific influence, see G. 
Sarton, Introduction to the history of science, ii, 
passim.). In physics, Ibn Sind was an Aristotelian, 
and as such inferior to al-Razi, who had discovered 
the existence of the vacuum, which he himself denied. 
However, he opposed the theory of the transmutation 
of metals, and hence alchemy (for citations to this 
effect from several Arab authors, see the introduc- 
tion by Holmyard and Mandeville to their translation 
of Avicennae De congelatione et conglutinatione la- 
pidum, Paris 1927, 6-7). 

Ibn Sina’s influence in philosophy was less abso- 
lute and more disputed, but more lasting, for the use 
made of him by St Thomas Aquinas embodied certain 
of his proofs in Catholic theology (cf. Goichon, La 
philosophie d’Avicenne et son influence en Europe 
médiévale, Paris 1944, ch. III). 

The translation of the Shifa? came at a moment 
when Aristotle was scarcely known, and that only 
through the ‘‘Posterior Analytics”, the “Topics” and 
the ‘‘Refutation of the Sophists”. The corpus that 
presented a ‘Metaphysics’, the “Treatise on the 
Soul” and that on the ‘‘Heavens’’, etc. seemed to 
hold another significance. It was, however, thought 
to be a simple commentary on Aristotle. For a cen- 
tury it received unreserved admiration; when Aris- 
totle was better known, it was still thought that the 
Shifa? augmented his work on the subject of the origin 
of the world, on God, the soul, the intelligence 
and angels. He was placed in the Neoplatonist and 
Augustinian traditions; his attempts to reconcile phi- 
losophy and faith corresponded with the ardent de- 
sires of the Schoolmen. He was forbidden by the 
decrees of 1210 and 1215, referring to ‘‘Aristoteles 
et sequaces ejus’’, which banned Ibn Sina from the 
Sorbonne. But his role remained undiminished in 
private discussions. 

After acclaim for his similarities with Christian 
thought came criticism of his divergences from it, 
violently initiated by William of Auvergne in 1230. 
Nevertheless, a pontifical decree of Gregory IX, in 
1231, once more permitted the study of Ibn Sina’s 
philosophy. The lacunas, however, were now apparent. 
Nonetheless, the thought of all philosophers was 
nourished by his, to such a degree that it is impos- 
sible to tell what it would have been like without him. 
Latin scholasticism owes to his opponent, William of 
Auvergne, the fact that it received from him the dis- 
tinction between essence and existence, which William 
considered that he had found in him. 

Another current of thought, stemming from English 
centres of study, developed particularly in the Fran- 
ciscan order. It saw Ibn Sina as more of a philosopher, 








augmenting Saint Augustine: the active Intellect was 
like the sun of minds and the internal Master. They 
believed that he opened up a whole mystic world. 
Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus were influenced by 
him. The latter, however, based his doctrine of the 
univocity of being on the same text that Thomas 
Aquinas had used to support the opposite doctrine. 

Selection was gradually practised in the corpus 
of Ibn Sina. He took his definitive place, together 
with Saint Thomas Aquinas. The distinction between 
essence and existence became one of the fundamen- 
tals of Thomist philosophy. It gave an explanation for 
the immateriality of angels; Saint Thomas’s De Ente 
et Essentia is imbued with Avicennism. The better 
the theologian masters his own thought, the less he 
cites Ibn Sina (see the quotations in Vansteenkiste, 
op. cit.), but he still respects him. Saint Thomas’s 
commentators, Cajetan and Jean de Saint-Thomas, 
writing respectively at the end of the 15th century 
and during the 17th, still allotted to Ibn Sind the 
place that he had taken in Thomism, the place that 
is definitely his. 

Bibliography: I. Works of Ibn Sina: 
Brockelmann, I, 452-8, S I, 812-29; C. A. Nallino, 
art. Avicenna, in Enciclop. Italiana, v, 638-9, up 
to 1930; O. Ergin, I. S. bibliografyast, in Btiyiék 
Tirk filosof ve tb ustads Ibni Sina Sahsiveti ve 
eserleri hakkinda tetkikler, Istanbul 1937, in 
Turkish; G. C. Anawati, Mu?allafat I. S. Essai de 
bibliographie avicenmenne, Cairo 1950, in Arabic, 
manuscripts and published works; résumé in 
French, La tradition manuscrite orientale de 
Poeuvre d’Avicenne. Essai de bibliographie. avicen- 
nienne, in Rev. thomiste, 1951, 407-40; A. A. Hek- 
mat, Les oeuvres persanes @’A., in Ligue des Etats 
arabes, Millénaire d’A., Congres de Baghdad, Cairo 
1952, 84-97; S. Naficy, Pur-e Sina (A., his life, 
works, thought and time), Tehran 1954, bibl. 9-53; S. 
M. Afnan, A., his life and works, London 1958; 
Yahya Mahdavi, Bibliographte d’I. S., Tebran 1954 
(critical notes in Persian, signalizing manuscripts, 
editions, translations and numerous studies on 
each work). All the Persian works of Ibn Sina 
were published at Tehran on the occasion of his 
millenary, as well as some of the Arabic works; 
lists of these works and of some Persian transla- 
tions of Arabic works published in this collection 
by E. Rossi, Zl millenario di A. a Teheran e 
Hamadan, in OM, 1954, 214-24. For the medical 
and scientific works, both texts and translations 
into Latin, Hebrew, Persian and modern European 
languages, published since 1497, the date of the 
publication of Gerard of Cremona’s translation of 
the Kantn, see Index Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-general’s Office, U. S. Army, Washington, 
including works on I. S., i, 1880, 712-3, 2nd se- 
ries, i, 1896, 819-21, 3rd series, ii, 1920, 230-1 
(s.v. Avicenna), 4th series, viii, 1943, 2-3 (S.v. 
Ibn Sina), then Armed forces medical library ca- 
talog, i, 1955, 112 (S.v. Avicenna). 

Philosophical works: Except for the Nadjat, 
printed after the Kanién, Rome 1593, all editions 
of texts are recent; al-Kasida fi ‘ilm al-Manjik, 
ed. Schmoelders, 1836; Politics, ed. Margoliouth, 
1887; al-Shifa’, lithographed at Tehran 1303/1886; 
the opuscula edited by Mehren under the title 
Traités mystiques, Leiden 1889-94, and al-Ishdrat, 
ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, are among the oldest 
(see Goichon, Distinction de Vessence et de Vexis- 
tence..., XIII-XV, 506-7, and _ bibliographies 
cited). Later publications: complete critical text of 
al-Shif@, Cairo 1952- ; in the collection Mémorial 
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ad’ Avicenne, IFAO, Cairo 1952-63: fasc. IV, al- 
Akhlak wa-'l-infidlat al-nafsadniy ya, text established 
and translated by D. Rémondon; fasc. V, ‘Uyién 
al-hikma, text established by A. Badawi, and In- 
trod., 1954; fasc. VI, Kitab al-Hudiid, Livre des 
Définitions, text established, translated and anno- 
tated by A.-M. Goichon, 1963, augmenting by study 
of the Greek sources the Introduction a A., son 
Epttre des Définitions, trans. from the printed 
editions, and illuminated by numerous texts taken 
from the works of Ibn Sina (Paris 1933); [bn Sina 
risaleleri, several opuscula, ed. with French trans. 
by H. Z. Ulken, A. Ates, Istanbul 1953; a/-Burhan 
min al-Shifa?, ed. by A. Badawi, Cairo 1954; the 
same edited several texts, entire or fragmentary, in 
the collection Arista ‘ind al-‘Arab, Cairo 1948; 
Kissat Hayy b. Yakzdn, text established and French 
trans. by H. Corbin, in A. et le Récit visionnaire, ii, 
Tehran 1954; Asbab hudith al-hurtf [phonetics], 
Cairo 1332, less correctly known as Makharidj al- 
hurtf, text ed. with Persian tr. by Parviz Natil 
-Khanlari, Publ. Fac. Tehran 1955, no. 207, Eng. tr. 
by Khalil I. Semaan, Lahore 1963; al-Fann al-sadis 
min al-Tabiiy yat (Silm al-nafs) min Kitab al-Shifa, 
Psychologie a’I. S. d’aprés son oeuvre Ash-Shifa’, 
ed. with French trans. by Jan BakoS, Prague 1956; 
Urdjiza fi’l-fibb (ed. Jahier-Noureddine, see above) ; 
Kitab al-Isharat wa ’l-tanbihat, with the commen- 
tary of Nasir al-Din Tisi, ed. by S. Dunia, Cairo 
1957-8; Anthologie de textes poétiques attribués a A., 
published, translated and annotated by H. Jahier 
and A. Noureddine, Algiers 1379/1960. 

Translations only: Medical, see Index Cata- 
logue; Philosophical, printed in Latin, ibid. and 
Goichon, Distinction ..., 507-8 (note: De Anima, 
1485; Metaphysica..., ex Dominici Gundisalvi 
transl., 1495; De animalibus, per Michaelem Scotum 
trans., 1500. Avicenne opera [...] Logyca. Sufft- 
cientia; [...] De anima, ex transl. Joannis Hispa- 
lensis et D. Gundisalvi; De animalibus ex transl. 
Michaelis Scoti [...] Philosophia prima, ex transl. 
D. Gundisalvi, 1508; Avicennae [. . .] Compendium 
de anima. De mahad [...] Aphorismi de anima. De 
diffinitionibus [...]. De divisione scientiarum, ab 
Andrea Alpago [...] versa [...] 1546); P. Vattier, 
La logique du fils de Sina, Paris 1659, etc.). 

Since 1930: Ch. 12 of the Mathematics of the 
Shifa’, tr. R. d’Erlanger, in La musique arabe, Paris 
1935, ii, 103-245, with notes and appendix, 251-306; 
Livre des Directives et remarques (Kitab al-Isharat 
wa-’l-Tanbihat), French trans. with introduction 
and notes by A.-M. Goichon, Beirut-Paris 1951; Le 
poéme de Ame, French trans. by H. Massé, in 
Revue du Catre, June 1951, 7-9; Le Livre de 
science (Ddanishndma), trans. M. Achéna and H. 
Massé, 2 vols., Paris 1955-7; A.-M. Goichon, Le 
récit de Hayy ibn Yaqzan commenté par des textes 
@A., Paris, 1959; Haven C. Krueger, A.’s poem 
on medicine, Springfield 1963, following the trans. 
of Opitz and Jahier; Avicenna latinus. Liber de 
Anima seu Sextus de Naturalibus, critical edition of 
the medieval Latin translation, byS. Van Riet (with 
an introduction on Avicenna’s psychological teach- 
ing by G. Verbeke), Louvain-Leiden 1968. 

II. Biography: Autobiography of I. S. com- 
pleted by al-Djuzadjani, preserved by Ibn al-Kifti, 
Ta@rikh al-bukama@?, ed. Lippert, 413 (German trans. 
by P. Kraus in Klinische Wochenschrift, 1932, 1880- 
4; English trans. by A. J. Arberry, in Avicenna on 
theology, London 1951, 9-24; French trans. by H. 
Massé, in Introd. to Livre de science, 6-11); bio- 
graphy by Zabidollah Safa, Persian text, French 
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adapt. by S. Naficy, in Collection du Millénatre 
@A., no 27, Teheran 1953, iv, 1-53; Y. A. Kashi, 
Apergu sur la biographie d’A., in Mémorial Avi- 
cenne, iii. 

III. Books and articles on Ibn Sin&a: in- 
numerable, particularly since the millenary; see 
the bibliographies cited, Nallino up to 1930, Ergin, 
Anawati, Mahdavi, A.-M. Goichon, Distinction ..., 
bibliogr. 504-20, up to 1937, and the collection A., 
scientist and philosopher, a millenary symposium, 
London 1952, bibliography after each chapter; some 
information in Islamologie, Pareja et al., biblio- 
graphy to ch. XXII, 1012-14; see also A. -M. Goi- 
chon, Avicenna e Avicennismo, in Enciclopedia filo- 
Sofica, Venice-Rome 1957, i, 525-35, and 2nd ed., 
1968, i, coll. 666-78 (German trans. Lexicon der 
Philosophie, Munich 1968, i); S. Naficy, Bibliogra- 
phie des principaux travaux européens sur A., Teh- 
ran 1953 (63 eds. of Latin translations from 1472 to 
1639). For the scientific section, see the numerous 
articles and books in the Library of Congress, for 
1880-1943, Index Catalogue, Washington; since 
1879, running bibliography, Quarterly cumulative 
Index Medicus, Chicago; G. Sarton, Introduction to 
the History of Science, Baltimore 1927-50, espe- 
cially vol. i. 

Principal studies after 1930: see text, and M. El- 
Hefny, Ibn Sina’s Musiklehre hauptsdchlich an sei- 
nem “Nagdt” erldutert. Nebst Uebersetzung und 
Herausgabe des Mustkabschnittes des “Nagat”, 
Berlin 1930; I. Madkour, L’Organon a’ A ristote dans 
le monde arabe [...]. Analyse puisée [...] &@ un 
commentaire inédit @’I. S., Paris 1934; A. Birken- 
majer, A.’s Vorrede sum “Liber Sufficentiae’”’ und 
Roger Bacon, in Rev. Néo-scolastique de Philosophie, 
1934, 308-20; C. Fabro, A. e la conoscenza divina 
dei particolari, in Boll. Filosofico, i (1935), 45-543 
A.-M. Goichon, Distinction de Vessence et de l’'exis- 
tence d’aprés I. S., Paris 1937; eadem, Lexique de 
la langue philosophique d’I. S., Paris 1938; eadem, 
Vocabulaires comparés d@’Aristote et a’I. S., Paris 
1939; M. Amid, Essai sur la psychologie d’A., Ge- 
neva 1940; M. Cruz Hernandez, La metafisica de A., 
Granada 1949; A. Ahmadieh, Razé darman, Tehran 
1950; idem, Darman Rimdatism [...] I. S., n.d; 
Avicenne, Lectures on Radiodiffusion Frangaise, 
1951; Miullénaire d’A., in Rev. du Caire, special 
number, June 1951; Congres de Baghdad, Ligue 
des Etats arabes, Cairo 1952; L. Gardet, La pen- 
sée religieuse d’A., Paris 1951; idem, La con- 
naissance mystique chez I. S. et ses présupposés 
philosophiques, Paris 1952; A. A. Siassi, La psy- 
chologie d’A. et ses analogues dans la psychologie 
moderne, Teheran 1954; Livre du millénaire d’A. 
(Congress 1954), Tehran 1956; E. Troilo, Lineamento 
e interpretazione del sistema filosofico di A., Rome 
1956, in Atti d. Accad. det Lincei, Memorie, Cl. 
di scienze morali storiche e filologiche, Sc. 8, 
397-446; M. Cruz Hernandez, La distincién avi- 
ceniana de la esencia y la existencia y su interpre- 
tacién en filosofia occidental, in Homenaje a Millds 
Vallicrosa, 1956, ii, 351-74; idem, La nocién de 
“ser” en A., in Pensamiento, 1959, 83-98; A.-A. 
Wolfson, Avicenna, Algazali and Averroes on divine 
attributes, in Homenaje a Millds Vallicrosa, ili, 
545-71; O. E. Chahine, Ontologie et théologie chez 
A., typescript thesis, Paris 1956; A. Lobato, A. y 
santo Tomds en la teoria del conocimiento, Granada 
1957; M. Tabit al-Fandi, Dieu et le monde: leurs 
rapports @aprés I. S., in BFA, xi (1958), Arabic 
sect., 159-80; M. A. Abii Rayy4n, La critique de 
la philosophie @’A. par Abu 'l-Barakdt al-Bagdadi, 


in BFA., xii (1958), 17-60; I. Madkour, Le traité 
des Catégories du Shifa’, in MIDEO, v (1958), 253- 
78; M. Alonso Alonso, La ‘“‘al-anniya” de A. y el 
problema de la esencia y existencia, in Pensamiento, 
1958, 311-46; G. C. Anawati, La destinée de Vhomme 
dans la philosophie d’A., in L’homme et son destin. 
Actes du Iet Congres international de philosophie 
médiévale, Louvain 1958, 257-66; A. M. Goichon, 
Selon A., Padme humaine est-elle créatrice de son 
corps?, ibid., 267-76; M.-Th. d’Alverny, Andrea 
Alpago interpréte et commentateur @’A., in Atti 
del XII Congresso internat. di filosofia, ix, 1958, 1-6; 
A.-M. Goichon, La théorie des formes chez A., 
tbid., 131-8; E. Galindo Aguilar, Anthropologie et 
cosmogonie chez A.,in IBLA, 1959, no. 87, 287-323; 
M.-Th. d’Alverny, Anniyya-Anitas, in Mélanges 
Etienne Gilson, Paris 1959, 59-91; ‘Ali Nasih al- 
Tahir, al-Rah al-kka@lida, nagarat fi ‘Sayniyyat al- 
hakim al-faylasaf al-ra@is I, S., Amman 1960 
(on the poem on the soul); A. M. Goichon, La dé- 
monstration de Vexistence dans la logique d’A., in 
Mélanges H, Massé, Tehran 1963, 165-84; eadem, 
Liexégese coranique d’'A. jugée par Averrods, in 
Actas del primer Congreso de estudios drabes é 
islé4micos, 1964, 89-99; eadem, Le “‘sirr’’, l’intime 
du coeur dans la doctrine avicennienne de la con- 
naissance, in Studia semitica Ioanni Bakos dicata, 
Bratislava 1965, 119-26 [see also HAYY B. YAKZAN]. 

IV. Influence of I. S. in the West: B. 
Haneberg, Zur Erkenninisslehre des I. S. und Al- 
bertus Magnus, in A bhandl.d. philos.-philolog. Klasse 
d, Kénigl. bayer. Akad. ad. Wissensch., xii (1868), 
191-249; J. Forget, L’influence de la philosophie 
arabe sur la philosophie scolastique, in Rev. néo- 
scolastique, 1894, 385-410; C. Baeumker, Witelo 
..., Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. Phil. d. Mittelalters, iii/2, 
Miinster 1908; P. Mandonnet, Les premieres disputes 
sur la distinction réelle entre Vessence et Vexis- 
tence, in Rev. thomiste, 1910, 741-65; M.-D. Ro- 
land-Gosselin, De distinctione inter essentiam et 
esse apud A. et D. Thomam, in Xenia thomistica, 
iii (1925), 281-8; idem, Le “‘De ente et essentia” 
de S. Thomas d’Aquin, Le Saulchoir 1926 (nu- 
merous references to A.); E. Gilson, several ar- 
ticles in Arch. d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du M.A, (Pourquor saint Thomas a critiqué saint 
Augustin, i (1926-7), 5-127; A. et le point de départ 
de Duns Scot, ii, (1927), 89-149; Les sources gréco- 
arabes de Vaugustinisme avicennisant, iv (1929-30), 
5-107; Roger Marston, un cas d’augustinisme avicen- 
nisant, viii (1933), 37-42; L’étude des philosophies 
arabes et son rble dans Vinterprétation de la scolasti- 
que, in Proc. of the sixth internat. Congress of phil., 
1927, 592-6); G. Sarton, op. cit., with numerous 
references; J. Rohmer, Sur la doctrine franciscaine 
des deux faces de l'dme, in Arch. d’hist. doctr. et litt. 
du M. A., 1927, 73-7; L. Gauthier, Scolastique 
musulmane et scolastique chrétienne, in Rev. d’ Hist. 
de la philos., 1928, 221-53 and 333-55 (on the real 
distinction between essence and existence accord- 
ing to A. see 246-7 and 356); A. Forest, La structure 
métaphysique du concret selon saint Thomas d’A- 
quin, Paris 1931 (table of citations of A.); M. de 
Wulf, L’Augustinisme avicennisant, in Rev. Néo- 
scol., 1932, 11-39; W. Kleine, Die Substanslehre 
Avicennas bei Thomas von Aquin, Freiburg im 
Breisgau 1933; Cajetan, In “De Ente ef essentia” ... 
Commentaria, Turin 1934; R. de Vaux, Notes et 
textes sur l’avicennisme latin..., Paris 1934; J. 
Teicher, Gundissalino e l’agostinismo avicennizante, 
in Riv. Filos. Neoscolastica, 1934, no. 3; A.-M. 
Goichon, La philosophie d’A. et son influence en 
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Occident (see text); eadem, Influence d’A. en Oc- 

cident, in Encycl. mensuelle de la France d’Outre- 

Mer, Sept. 1952, 257-61; A. C. Crombie, A.’s 

influence on the medieval scientific tradition, in 

A., scientist...; Vansteenkiste (see text); A.-M. 

Goichon, Un chapitre de Vinfluence d’I. S. en Oc- 

cident: le “De Ente et essentia’? de S. Thomas 

@ Aquin, in Livre du Millénaire d’A., iv, 118-31; 

A. nella storia d. cultura medievale, Accad. dei 

Lincei, Rome 1957; G. Giacon, A. ¢ Tommaso, 

Messina 1958; E. Gilson, A. et les origines de la 

notion de cause efficiente, in Atti del XII Congresso 

intern. di filosofia, 1958, ix, 121-30; E. Cerulli, 

A. et Laurent de Medicis a propos d’un passage 

de ’“‘Altercazione’’, in St. Isl., xi (1959), 5-27; Th. 

Litt, Les corps célestes dans Vunivers de saint 

Thomas d@’Aquin, Louvain 1963, see index; For 

medical influence see Index Catalogue, loc. cit. 

(A.-M. GorcHon) 

IBN SIRIN, As0 Bakr Muyammap, the first 
renowned Muslim interpreter of dreams, was 
also, according to Ibn Sa‘d (vii/1, 140), a traditionist 
“of great trustworthiness, who inspired confidence, 
great and worthy, well-versed in jurisprudence. He 
was an imam of great scholarship and piety’. Born 
two years before the end of the caliphate of ‘Uthm4n, 
4.é., in 34/654, he was the contemporary and friend of 
al-Hasan al-Basri {g.v.] and died in the same year as 
he, in 110/728. His father, a tinker from Djardjaray4, 
had been taken prisoner in ‘Irak (at Maysan or at 
‘Ayn al-Tamr) by Khalid b. al-Walid; he then 
became a slave of Apas b. Malik who was ordered by 
the caliph ‘Umar to set him free by contract of 
enfranchisement (see Bukhari, ed. Krehl, ii, 50, no. 1, 
p. 127). His mother, Safiyya, was a slave of the 
caliph Aba Bakr; she was held in such esteem within 
the community that when she died her laying-out 
was performed by three of the Prophet’s wives, and 
eighteen Badris, led by Ubayy b. Ka‘b, were present 
at her burial. 

Muhammad was a cloth merchant, but this does 
not seem to have earned him enough to live on, 
since he died in debt (on the origin of this debt, cf. 
the various opinions reported by Ibn Sa‘d, 144 f.). 
He is reputed to have had thirty children by the 
same Arab wife, only one of whom survived. He was 
at one period the secretary of Anas b. Malik, who 
had requested that Ibn Sirin should lay him out and 
lead his funeral prayer. In order to do this, he had to 
be released from prison for one day. 

So renowned was he for his piety and for the 
reliability of the information which he handed on 
that a century later al-Asma‘i was to say of him: 
‘When the deaf man [Ibn Sirin was deaf] relates 
traditions, clasp your hands’ (probably as a sign 
of the intense interest aroused by his statements). 
Full details of his life are to be found in Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 576. 

The pages which Ibn Sa‘d (op. cit., 140-50) devotes 
to Muhammad b. Sirin prove the seriousness with 
which he acted as a muhaddith. He said: “This 
science is religion; take care from whom you learn 
it’? (141). In the chain of transmitters of hadiths in 
which his name appears there are found also, in 
particular, those of Abii Hurayra, Zayd b. Thabit, 
Anas b. Malik, Yahya b. al-Djazzar, and Shurayh. 
Especially noticeable among those who have 
transmitted his fadiths are Katada and Khilid al- 
Hadhdh3?, He was opposed to the written trans- 
mission of traditions (tbid.), and regarded the cunning 
questions which he was asked, particularly on the 
subject of predestination, as having been prompted 
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by devils (143). He was capable of laughter and joking, 
but he had a quick temper, which led to a comparison 
between his irascibility and the mildness of his 
friend al-Hasan al-Basri (142). Several details of his 
behaviour, of his way of dressing, of his scruples over 
anything unlawful and of his private devotions 
show him to have been very pious and also very 
eccentric. 

Much less is known of Ibn Sirin’s activity as a 
mu‘abbir, although this finally eclipsed that of 
muhaddith. In fact Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), although he 
does not fail to mention his ability to interpret 
dreams, certainly does not stress this, whereas he 
does include a whole list of dreams interpreted by 
Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab (v, 91-3) who was the true 
ancestor of Arab dream interpretation (see T. Fahd, 
La divination arabe, 309-12). It was, however, in about 
the middle of the 3rd/g9th century that his fame as an 
interpreter of dreams began to be attested: several 
of his interpretations are mentioned in the K. al- 
Hayawan of al-Djahiz and his ability as an inter- 
preter was known also to Ibn Kutayba (see ibid., 
313 ff.). 

From the 4th/roth century onwards he was 
credited with works on the interpretation of dreams 
(see Fihrist, 316), the diversity of whose titles, and 
the contents and the late character of which show 
them to have been the work of forgers anxious to 
acquire for their writings the authority and prestige 
of a tabi% of the second generation. The first of these 
writings is the Ta‘bir al-ru?ya, published several 
times in Egypt; the second is the Muntakhab al- 
kalam fi taSbir al-ahlam, a compilation made, at the 
beginning of the 9th/15th century, by Abii ‘Ali al- 
Husayn b. Hasan b. Ibrahim al-Khalili al-D4ri (see 
T. Fahd, op. cit., 335, no. 27) and printed in the 
margin of the first volume of the Ta‘tir al-anam fi 
ta‘bir al-manadm of ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (see 
ibid., 348, no, 85). It is on this compilation that there 
is based the thése complémentaire by A. Abdel Daim 
on L’Oniromancte arabe d’aprées Ibn Sirin. Other 
unpublished writings which bear his name are: 
Tafsir al-ahlam (or al-manam or al-mandmat); K. 
al-lwlw fi taSbir al-mandm; K. al-Tanwir fi rw>yat 
al-ta‘bir; K. al-Diawami‘; etc. His name is also found 
as the author of treatises in Turkish, Persian, Greek 
and Latin. The references to the editions and the 
manuscripts of all these works are to be found apud 
T. Fahd, op. ctt., 355, no. 117. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, vii/x, 140-50; Ibn 
Khallikan, ii/6, 96 f., no. 576; M. Steinschneider, 
Ibn Schahin und Ibn Sirin. Zur Literatur der 
Oneirokritik, in ZDMG, xvii (1863), 227-44; A. 
Abel Daim, L’oniromancie arabe d’apres Ibn Sirin, 
Damascus 1958; T. Fahd, La Divination arabe. 
Etudes religieuses, sociologiques et folkloriques sur 
le milieu natif de VIslam, Leiden 1966, 312-5, 
355, nOo.117. (T. Faup) 
IBN at-SITRI [see 1BN AL-BAWWAB]. 

IBN SODA (Sawpa), name of a number of 
Maliki scholars and kaédis of Fez belonging to an 
Andalusian family which had emigrated to Tawda 
(present name FAs al-BAli), about 80 km. north- 
north-west of Fez, and was therefore known by the 
name of Tawdi. 

1. Apu ’L-KAsim IBN ABt MumAmMMAD KAsim IBN 
StpaA AL-MuRRI AL-GHARNATI, died at Fez on 25 
Shawwal 1004/22 June 1596, was kdadi of Taza, of 
Marrakush and of Fez (see al-Ifrani, Safwat man 
intashar, 100; al-Kadiri, Nashr al-mathani, i, 34; al- 
Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, ii, 61; Lévi-Provengal, 
Chorfa, index). 


2. MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD Isn SOpa (d. 1076/ 
1666) was kadi of Fez (see Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 
402). ; 

3. ABO ‘App ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. AL-TALIB 
AL-TAwofI, died at Fez on 29 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 1209/ 
17 July 1795, is the most famous member of the 
Bani Siida family; Lévi-Provengal (Chorfa, 332) 
even considers him as ‘“‘one of the greatest scholars 
that Morocco has produced”. After having been the 
pupil of the leading scholars of Fez, he was initiated 
into Sifism, then taught in his native town tafsir, 
hadith, fikh, tasawwuf, kalam, logic and «sil; his 
learning earned him the honorific title of shaykh al- 
djama‘a. In 1191/1777-8, he went on the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca and spent quite a long time in the holy 
cities and in Cairo, where he gave lectures and met 
notably the skaykk Murtada al-Zabidi, author of 
Tadj al-‘Arts, which mentions him under S.W.D. 
At Fez, he was the teacher of the majority of the 
Moroccan scholars of his time and in particular of 
Ibn ‘Adjiba [g.v.]. He wrote a number of glosses and 
commentaries, among which may be mentioned: 
(1) Tah* al-amani ‘ala shark al-Zarkani [q.v.]; 
(2) a shark of the Tuhfa of Ibn ‘Asim [q.v.] (Cairo, in 
the margin of the commentary on the Tubhfa by al- 
Tasili); (3) a commentary on the Lamiyya of al- 
Zakkak [g.v.] (MS Rabat, no. 1486; this skark has 
been the subject of a gloss, MS Rabat, no. 1438); 
(4) Zad al-mudjidd al-sadri fi majaliS al-Bukhdri, a 
commentary on the Sahih, published at Fez 1328-30, 
4 vols.; (5-6) al-Daw? al-lami‘ bi-shark al-Diami‘ of 
Khalil [g.v.] (MS Rabat, 40, 514) also a Takyid ‘ala 
‘l-Diami‘ al-mansub li-Khalil (MS Rabat, no. 1414); 
(7) Mandsik al-hadjdj; (8) Tubfat al-ikkwan (MS 
Rabat, no. 1395; MS of the Real Acad. de Cordoba 
[see al-Mulk, iv (1964-5), 108]f5 (9) finally a Fahrasa 
[g.v.] (MS Rabat, no. 414 bis). 

Bibliography: Ifrani, Sawfa, 159; Nasiri, 
Istiksa?, iv, 134; Kattani, Salwa, ii, 71; Fudayli, 
al-Durar al-bahiyya, ii, 294; Lévi-Provengal, 
Chorfa, 332-4; ‘A. Gannin, al-Nubigh al-maghribi, 
Beirut 1961, i, 293-4; Brockelmann, S II, 689 (see 
also S I, 263%, S II, 375). 

4. AsBu ’L-SABBAs AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD (I153- 
1235/1740-1820), son and pupil of the above, was 
kadi of Fez and took part in the preparation of a 
commentary on the 40 hadiths of al-Nawawi (MS 
Rabat, no. 55). See al-Kattani, Salwa, i, 115; Lévi- 
Provengal, Chorfa, i, 115. 

5. ABu ’L-FADL aAL-SABBAS B. AHMAD B. MuUHAM- 
MAD, died 26 Djumada I 1241/6 January 1826, 
kadi of Fez (see al-Kattani, Salwa, i, 116; Lévi- 
Provengal, Chorfa, index). 

6. Apt ‘IsA MUHAMMAD AL-MAHDI B, AL-TALIB 
MuHAMMaD B. MUHAMMAD (1220-94/1805-77), Was 
also a Maliki fakih and a philologist. In 1269/1853 he 
performed the Pilgrimage to Mecca, of which he left 
an account, al-Rikla al-hidjdziyya. He wrote also 
various glosses, in particular a Hashiya ‘ala sharh al- 
Samarkandi [q.v.) ‘ala ’l-Risala al-‘adudiyya of al- 
Idji (¢.v.] (MS Rabat, no. 309) and a Kitab fi ’l-radd 
‘ala talif Muhammad Akansis [see aKangts] (MS 
Rabat, no. 513). 

7. Apt SABp ALLAH B. ‘ABD AL-WAHID B, AHMAD 
was kadi of al-Kasr and a preacher at Fez; he died in 
Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1299/October 1882. See al-Kattani, 
Salwa, i, 121; Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 380. 

8. ABu ’L-‘ABBAs AHMAD B. AL-TALIB (1241-1321/ 
1826-1903), a man of great learning in religion and 
philology, was kadi at Azemmour in 1280/1863-4, 
then at Tangier in 1292/1875, and finally, in 1294/ 
1877, at Meknés, where he also held the office of 
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preacher. Among his more important works are a 
gloss on the Sais of al-Bukhari, a risa/a on the 
Basmala and a Raf< al-lubs wa 'l-shubuhat ‘an thubut 
al-sharaf min kibal al-ummahat, Cairo 1231. 
Bibliography: apart from. the sources 
mentioned in this article, see Dairat al-ma‘arif, 
iii, 208-9; Sulayman al-Hawwat (1160-1231/1747- 
1816) wrote al-Rawda al-makstida wa ’l-hulal al- 
mamdiida fi ma@éathir Bani Sida, a biography of 
the family of the Bani Sida from its beginning to 
Muhammad al-Tawdi (3) who was the teacher of 
al-Hawwat, to his son Abu ’l-‘Abbas (4) and even 
to his grandson Abu ’I-Fadl (5), who was in his 
turn the pupil of the author; a microfilm of this 
work is said to exist in the Rabat library. 
(Ep.). 
IBN SULAYM a.-ASWANI, ‘App ALLAH 3B. 
Aumap, a Fatimid d4‘i, author of Kitab Akhbar 
al-Niba wa’l-Mukurra wa ‘Alwa wa ’l-Budja wa 
*l-Nil. He was sent on a special mission to Nubia by 
Djawhar al-Sikilli [¢.v.], probably in 365/975. He 
persuaded King George of Nubia to resume the 
delivery of the bakf [q.v.], which had lately been 
withheld, but failed in debate to convert the court 
to Islam. He travelled into the southern Nubian 
kingdom of ‘Alwa, but there is no evidence that he 
actually toured the country of the Budja. His book 
is known only from excerpts transcribed by al- 
Makrizi in al-Khitaf, and by Ibn Ilyas in Naskk al- 
azhar, the latter text appearing on comparison to be 
an abridgement of the former. The extant passages 
are, however, one of the principal mediaeval sources 
on the eastern bilad al-Sudan, and provide data in 
four categories: a geographical survey of the region, 
its historical background, an invaluable account of 
the contemporary situation, and some legendary 
narratives. 
Bibliography: Makrizi, Khitaf, Cairo 1922, 
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(YUsur Fapr Hasan) 
IBN SURAYDJ, Asu ‘L-SAsBAs AHMAD B. ‘Umar, 
a famous ShAafi‘i scholar and polemicist of the 
3rd/gth century. His grandfather, Suraydj (d. 235/ 
849-50), had been a pious traditionist (Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, Nudjiim, ed. Juynboll, i, 709 f.; Cairo ed., ii, 
281 f.). He is considered the most prominent Shafi‘ 
scholar after Shafi‘i’s own companions, and some 
ranked him even higher than al-Muzani [¢.v.]. His 
main teacher was ‘Uthman b. Sa‘id al-Anmati 
(d. 288/901), a disciple of Muzani. The tradition 
according to which each century would see a reno- 
vator of Islam was applied to him by the ShAfi‘is. 
He disputed on questions of fikk, not indeed with 
Dawid b. Khalaf [q.v.] (information to this effect is 
apocryphal), but with Dawiid’s son, Muhammad b. 
Dawid, in the presence of the wazir ‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
(¢q.v.], with whom he became friendly; numerous 
anecdotes are related of these often stormy sessions, 
During his earlier years, Ibn Suraydj was kadi in 
Shiraz, and he was also active as a traditionist in a 
small way; towards the end of his life, ‘All b. ‘Isa 
wanted to make him kadi of Baghdad, it is said, but 
he refused. Ibn Suraydj had visited, out of curiosity, 
a teaching session of al-Djunayd [g.v.]; he did not 
feel himself drawn to mysticism but kept an objective 


attitude towards it; when at the beginning of the 
investigation of al-Halladj [¢.v.], about 297/909, he 
was asked for a fatwa concerning him, he refrained 
from giving an opinion, declaring himself ignorant 
of his source of inspiration. This episode is quite 
neglected by his biographers. Ibn Suraydj died in 
Baghdad in 306/918 (305 according to the Fihris?), 
at the age of 57 years and 6 months. 

Of the extensive literary activity of Ibn Suraydj, 
which is said to have run to more than 400 titles 
(musannaf), nothing seems to have been preserved; 
al-Ghazali refers to his Kitab al-Intisdr (quoted by 
al-Subki, ii, 96), Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami to his Kitab 
al-Ziyadat, and al-Asnawi possessed his Kitab al- 
Furtk fi 'l-fura< (cf. Islamica, ii/4, 1927, 505-37 on 
this type of literature) and his Kitab al-Wadas‘ (on 
deposits). Other titles mentioned include’a Kitab 
Mukhtasar fi ’l-fikh, a Kitab al-Ghunya fi 'l-furi’, a 
Kitab al-‘Ayn wa ’l-dayn, and a Kitab al-Faratd. 
(The Kitab al-Khisal fi ’l-furid‘, however, which 
according to al-Subki was not worth much, is 
probably by his son, Abi’ Hafs ‘Umar, who is also 
the author of a Tadhhirat al-‘alim wa ’l-muta‘allim; 
on him, see al-Subki, ii, 313; Wiistenfeld, no. 75). 
Ibn Suraydj further wrote a number of polemical 
treatises against his opponents, both Hanafis and 
Zahiris, and the ahl al-kalém [see ‘1LM AL-KALAM]; 
thisis perhaps why the Fshrist calls him also a mutakal- 
lim, although nothing is known of a particular interest 
of his in theology. So we hear of a Kitab al-Radd ‘ala 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, a Kitab al-Radd ‘ala ‘Isa b. 
Aban (a Hanafi scholar, d. 221/836), a Kitab al- 
Takrib bayn al-Musant wa 'l-Shafi%, a Kitab Djawab 
al-Kashani, a Kitab fi 'l-radd ‘ala ’bn Dawid fi 'I- 
kiyds, ‘‘and another refuting him (i.e., Ibn Dawid) 
on questions on which he had been in opposition to 
al-Shafi‘?’’. 

Ibn Suraydj has given its name to the hotly 
debated problem of the Masala al-Suraydjiyya, or 
“vicious circle of repudiation’ (dawr al-falak, al- 
mas’ala al-datva). If a man says to his wife : “If I 
repudiate you, consider yourself to have been already 
repudiated by me three times”, and then repudiates 
her once, two (or with a variant, three) answers are 
possible: either nothing but the repudiation not 
subject to the condition is effective (or, as an alter- 
native, it is effective and two repudiations of the lot 
which was made conditional, are added to it, making 
up the allowed maximum of three repudiations), or 
no repudiation at all takes place, because, if the 
repudiation not subject to the condition is effective, 
three repudiations earlier than it have already taken 
place, and if this is the case, there is no marriage in 
which that first repudiation could have effect, and if 
this is the case, the three repudiations made condi- 
tional on it can also have no effect, so no repudiation 
at all takes place. Ibn Suraydj was no doubt the first 
to formulate the dilemma (it is most improbable 
that al-Shafi‘i himself should have done so and have 
laid down the second answer, as is sometimes assert- 
ed), and the kind of reasoning behind it corresponds 
to the reasoning apparent from Ibn Suraydj’s 
reported treatment of some other problems (al- 
Subki, ii, 93 f.), and for which some veiled criticism 
was levelled at him (al-Nawawi, al-Dhahabi), Ibn 
Suraydj’s own answer is open to doubt, but he seems 
to have favoured first the second, and later the first 
answer. The Shafi‘i scholars, up to the time of al- 
Ghazali, remained under the spell of the reasoning 
leading to the second answer; al-Ghazali himself, 
when he was on the point of breaking away from the 
scholastic technicalities of fikk, nevertheless recom- 
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mended the second answer as a possible escape for 
people who had been forced to take an oath of secrecy, 
under penalty of automatic repudiation, by the 
Batinis (IsmA‘ilis [¢.v.]), but he later adopted the 
opposite opinion; the final doctrine of the Shafi‘ 
school, as for instance expressed by Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haytami and his commentators, most definitely 
insists on the first answer. Of Ibn Suraydj, the 
originator of the problem, the traditionist al- 
Darakutni [g.v.] says: ‘He would have been perfect, 
were it not that he had thrown among the Muslims 
the question of the vicious circle of repudiation” 
(Ibn Taghribirdi), but the Shafi‘i scholar Ibn al- 
Sabbagh (d. 477/1083; Brockelmann, I, 388, S I, 671) 
declared that he was not responsible for it. 
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(J. Scuacut) 

IBN SURAYDJ, ‘UsBayp ALLAH AsBv YauyA, 
ove of the great singers of the early Hidjazi school 
of Arabic music, was born in Mecca in 40/660. His 
father was a slave of Turkish origin, his mother a 
mawlat of the Banii Muttalib. He was favoured by 
the generous cousin of the Prophet, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dja‘far [g.v.]. Before he became a singer he was a 
mourner (ath) who lamented the dead at funerals. 
His teacher in music was Ibn Misdjah [g.v.]. His 
greatest pupil was al-Gharid [g.v.], who finally out- 
shone his master. Ibn Suraydj’s art was highly appre- 
ciated by the élite of Mecca, and he was invited by 
al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik to Damascus. According to 
Ishak al-Mawsili he composed 68 melodies, 63 of 
which were original; one of them belongs to the 
“three hundred selected airs”. He preferred the 
light rhythms ramal and hazadj, but mastered also 
the “heavy” rhythms. He used to improvise his 
songs and to accompany himself on the Persian 
flute. He set to music poems of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a 
and other poets. He moved his audience to tears, for 
his song came from the heart, not from the head. 
Some of his melodies go under the name of his son-in- 
law Sa‘_d b. Mas‘iid al-Hudhali. He died of elephan- 
tiasis in Mecca in 96/714, but other dates (even as 
late as 126/744) are also given. His death was lamented 
by Kathir b. Kathir (al-Sahmi). 

Ibn Ishak al-Mawsili wrote an Akkbdr Ma‘bad 
wa-Ibn Suraydj (Fihrist, 141, 9) and Aba Ayyib 
al-Madini a Kitab Ibn Suraydj (Fikrist, 148, 9). 

Bibliography: A ghani, Index and especially *i, 

248-323; Farmer, Ar. music,index. (J.W.FUcx) 

IBN SU‘OD [see su‘Op, At]. 

IBN at-TA‘SAWIDHI, Asvu ’t-Fata MupammMaD 
B. ‘Uspayp ALLAn, better known under the name of 
S1pf lpn at-Ta‘Awfpul, official and poet of the 


Ayyubid period, d. s84/1188, author of a substantial 
diwan. The more perceptive critics agree in crediting 
him with finesse and delicacy, that is to say, with a 
perfectly harmonious use of the Arabic language. It 
is said that his poems were plagiarized and copied 
by other poets. In the eyes of the public, he united 
the charm of melody with the distinction of perfect 
form. He liked to write of the passion “which guides 
and which leads astray”, the intoxication of the first 
glance which plunges the soul into confusion. His 
life was free of any great tragedy except that he 
became blind in his old age, which caused him to fall 
into the deepest melancholy. He lived during the 
reigns of the caliphs al-Mustandjid, al-Mustadi? and 
al-Nasir. Continually seeking for patronage and 
reward, but too independent to attach himself 
permanently to one master, he attempted to gain 
the sympathy of the famous vizier Ibn al-Baladi 
[g.v.]. It is probable that the latter, who at times had 
himself suffered from the biting satires of Ibn al- 
Ta‘4widhi, turned a deaf ear to the poet’s com- 
plaints and petitions. Later he sedulously cultivated 
the friendship of the caliph al-Nasir, which did not 
however prevent his dedicating enthusiastic pane- 
gytics to Saladin. His powerful and vivid language 
lacked none of the conceits likely to appeal to the 
wits of the period. Shameless and fickle, he did not 
hesitate to mingle his own personal interests with 
the great lyric themes inherited from early times; 
any subject was a pretext for a poem: the granting 
of a fur for which he asks insistently, or of fodder for 
his horse, grown thin from too long a fast. Ibn 
Ta‘awidhi, in spite of some brilliant passages, does 
not seem to have had any more continuity in his 
style than in his life. Although the details of his life 
do not always give a very edifying picture of his 
character, there is no doubt that he was a talented 
writer both of prose (he wrote a sarcastic al-Hadjaba 
wa ’l-hidjab in fifteen sections) and of verse, of which 
he is generally regarded as being one of the out- 
standing authors of his period. 

Bibliography: Kahhala, Mu‘djam, x, 278; 
Brockelmann, I, 249, SI, 442; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, iv, 281; Yisuf Ya‘kib Maskiini, Sibt 
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(J.-C. VapET) 

IBN TABATABA, As6 ‘Asp ALLAN MuHAMMAD 
8s. IBRAHIM B. IsMA‘iL AL-DisADJ B. IBRAHIM AL- 
GHAMR B. AL-HASAN AL-MuTHANNA, Hasanid, d. 1 
Radjab 199/15 February 815. 

The sources generally give the by-name of Jaba- 
taba to Muhammad’s grandfather, who owed it to a 
defect in pronunciation, but the ‘Umdat al-talib calls 
his father Ibrahim by this name and explains it by 
relating an anecdote according to which IsmA‘il, 
ordering a garment for his son, said fab@ instead of 
kaba. This same text states however that the express- 
ion fabafabaé means, in the common language, sayyid 
al-sadat (of ‘Alid descent on both the father’s and the 
mother’s side, a meaning which this word still retains 
in Persian). 

He lived mainly at Medina and his descendants 
disappeared after a series of migrations (to Ethiopia 
and to Kirman). 

While his nephews, the grandsons of Ibrahim b. 
IsmA‘il, are often referred to as good poets, his own 
reputation is linked with the Zaydi revolt which took 
place in Kiifa under the effective command of Abu 
‘l-Saraya [g.v.] in 199/815. Ibn Jabataba’s political 
ambitions seem to have been awakened by Nasr b. 
Shabath (Shabib in the Makdtil al-Talibiyyin), who 
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sought him out at Medina during the kadjdj (probably 
of 198), preferring him as imam to the Hasanid ‘Abd 
Allah b. Misa b. ‘Abd Allah and to the Husaynid 
“Ali b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Hasan, who refused to 
become involved personally in an armed conflict, in 
accordance with the usual attitude of the Ahl al-Bayt. 
Once in ‘Irak, Ibn Tabataba encountered the opposi- 
tion of Nasr’s collaborators, who seem to have 
abandoned him and offered him as compensation the 
sum of 5,000 dinars, which he refused. Returning 
towards the Hidjaz, Ibn Tabataba stopped at ‘Anat, 
where he succeeded in contacting Abu ’l-Saraya, who 
was engaged in organizing the revolt. While the ‘Alid 
was with difficulty gathering together a few inadequ- 
ately armed citizens at Kifa, where he had immedi- 
ately gone, Abu ’l-Saraya4 was arming a small group 
of Zaydis. around the tomb of al-Husayn, and arrived 
on the day appointed in the suburb of Kifa chosen 
in advance. The two groups went together towards 
the town, where Abu ’l-Saraya pronounced a khutba 
which included all the Mu‘tazili principles, the ideo- 

‘ logical basis of the Zaydi revolts; then he obtained, 
with some difficulty, the investiture of his leader 
(in the ‘Umda: amir al-muw>minin) on 10 Djiumada I 
199/27 December 814, as had been predicted by a 
hadith going back to Zayd b. ‘Ali. 

The revolt went through various phases; it began 
with some victories due in part to the negligence of 
the enemy commander, al-Hasan b. Sahl, who was 
occupied in studying the horoscope of the ‘Alid. But 
Ibn Tabataba, merely the nominal leader of the revolt, 
played only a small part in this event, although some 
sources mention his receiving a wound outside the 
gate of Kifa. The ‘Alid, gravely ill, or rather, accord- 
ing to al-Tabari, poisoned by Abu ’l-Saraya himself, 
welcomed the latter after the victory over al-Hasan 
b. Sahl, but reproached him for having organized 
night attacks. However, he expressed to him his last 
wishes, in particular concerning the new imam, who 
was to be ‘Ali b. ‘Ubayd Allah. Although such a defin- 
ite nomination might have been expected to give rise 
to contradictory proposals, ‘Ali b. ‘Ubayd Allah found 
himself with the task of choosing the new imam, he 
himself having refused this position on the grounds 
that others were more entitled to it; he proposed 
Muhammad b. Zayd, who, with the assent of Abu 
‘|-Saray4, was elected. 

Bibliography: Abu _ ‘'l-Faradj  al-Isfah4ni, 
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(B. ScarcrA AMORETT!) 

IBN TAGHRIBIRDI [see anu ’L-MAHASIN]. 

IBN TAYMIYYA, Taxi at-Din AnMmap IBN 
Taymiyya, born at Harran on 10 Rabi‘ I 661/22 
January 1263 and died at Damascus on 20 Dhu ’l- 
Ka‘da 728/26 September 1328, Hanbali theologian 
and jurisconsult. Belonging to a family which 
had already given to this school two well-known 
scholars, his uncle Fakhr al-Din (d. 622/1225) and 
his paternal grandfather Madjd al-Din (d. 653/1255), 
Ibn Taymiyya was forced to leave his native town 
in 667/1269 before the approach of the Mongols and 
to take refuge in Damascus with his father ‘Abd 
al-Halim (d. 682/1284) and his three brothers. It 
was at Damascus, where his father was the director 
of the Sukkariyya madrasa, that he was educated; 
among his teachers was Shams al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-MakdisI (d. 682/1283), who was the 


first Hanbali kagi al-Rudat of Syria after the re- 
form of the judiciary by Baybars. He succeeded 
his father in his office at the Sukkariyya and, on 
2 Muharram 683/21 March 1284, gave his first 
lesson there. One year later, on 10 Safar 684/17 
April 1285, he began to teach Kur’anic exegesis at 
the Umayyad Mosque. 

He performed the Pilgrimage to Mecca towards 
the end of 691/November 1292 and was back in 
Damascus in 692/February 1293, bringing with him 
from this journey the subject matter of his treatise 
on the Mandsik al-hadjdj in which he denounced a 
certain number of bid‘as in the ritual of the Pil- 
grimage (MRK, ii, 365-401). 

Ibn Taymiyya’s first incursion into political life 
took place in 693/1293, at the time of the affair of 
“Assaf al-Nasrani, a Christian of Suwayda? who was 
accused of having insulted the Prophet: Ibn Tay- 
miyya’s intransigeance in this affair led to his 
being imprisoned for the first time, at the SAdhra- 
wiyya. On this occasion he wrote his first great 
work, the K. al-Sdrim al-maslil ‘ala shatim al- 
Rastil (Haydarabad 1322/1905). 

On 17 Sha‘ban 695/20 June 1296, Ibn Taymiyya 
began to teach at the Hanbaliyya, the oldest Han- 
bali madrasa of Damascus, where he succeeded one 
of his teachers, Zayn al-Din Ibn al-Munadjdj4, who 
had just died. 

During the reign of al-Malik al-Mansir Ladjin 
(696-8/1297-9) he was appointed by the sultan to 
exhort the faithful to the djihdd at the time of the 
expedition undertaken by the sultan against the 
kingdom of Little Armenia. At almost the same 
time, in 698/1299, he wrote, at the request of the 
people of Hamat, one of his most famous profes- 
sions of faith, al-Hamawiyya al-kubra, very hostile 
to Ash‘arism and to kalam (MRK, i, 414-69). 

Accused by his enemies of anthropomorphism 
(tashbih), Ibn Taymiyya refused to appear before 
the Hanafi kadt Djalal al-Din Ahmad al-Razi (d. 
745/1344-5), on the grounds that this kd@i had not 
received from the sultan powers of jurisdiction in 
matters of dogma. After a private meeting, held 
in the house of the Shafi‘i ké@di Imam al-Din ‘Umar 
al-Kazwini (d. 699/1299-1300), at which the Hama- 
wiyya was studied, Ibn Taymiyya, whose replies 
are said to have been judged satisfactory, was 
troubled no further. 

During the Mongol invasion in 699/1300, led by 
the Ilkhan Ghazan with the support of the Mamlik 
amir Kibdjak, Ibn Taymiyya was, at Damascus, one 
of the spokesmen of the resistance party. In addi- 
tion, he took part, in Shaww4l 699/June 1300, in 
the expedition which the Mamlik authorities under- 
took against the Shi‘is of Kasrawan who were accu- 
sed of helping the Franks and the Mongols. 

In 700/1300, when a new Mongol threat arose, 
he was instructed to exhort people to the djthad 
and went to Cairo, in Djumada I 700/January 1301, 
to ask the Mamlik sultan Muhammad b. Kalawiin 
to intervene in Syria. In 702/1303, at the time of 
the new Mongol invasion, he was present at the 
victory of Shakhab, on 4 Ramadan 702/22 April 
1303, where he had been instructed to issue a fatwa 
on the dispensation from the duty of fasting for 
those who were fighting. 

The years which followed were marked by in- 
tense polemic activity. In 704/1305, he attacked a 
certain Ibrahim al-Kattan, accused of using hashish, 
and another skaykh, Muhammad al-Khabbaz, who 
was accused, among other things, of antinomianism. 
At about the same time he went with some stone- 
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masons to smash a sacred rock in the mosque of 
al-Narandj (Bidéya, xiv, 34). He also took up 
arms against the Ittihadiyya, supporters of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi (d. 638/1240-1), and sent to one of their 
most prominent members, the shaykhk Nasr al-Din 
al-Manbidji, the spiritual director of Baybars al- 
Djashnikir, a letter which was courteous, but never- 
theless firmly condemned the monism of Ibn al- 
“Arabi (MRM, i, 161-83). Towards the end of the 
year 704/July 1305, he took part in a new expedi- 
tion against the Rawaéfid of Kasrawan and, on his 
return, attacked in Damascus the Ahmadiyya Rifa- 
Siyya, whose shaykh was accused of Mongol sym- 
pathies (MRM, i, 121-46). : 

His enemies then renewed their attacks on his 
credo and cast doubts on the correctness of his 
profession of faith al-Wdsitiyya, written shortly 
before the arrival of the Mongols in Damascus. Two 
councils were held on 8 and 12 Radjab 705/24 and 
28 January 1306, at the residence of the governor 
of Damascus, al-Afram. The second council, a 
member of which was Safi al-Din al-Hindi (d. 715/ 
1315), a pupil of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209- 
10), found that the Wdsijtiyya “was in conformity 
with the Kur’4n and the Sunna’’. 

The affair seemed to be finished. However the 
Shafii kadi Ibn al-Sarsari (d. 723/1323), a pupil 
of Mahmid al-Isfahani (d. 688/1289), set about re- 
opening it, having several of Ibn Taymiyya’s pupils 
beaten and imprisoning the traditionist al-Mizzi 
(d. 743/1342-3). A third council was held at the 
governor’s residence on 7 Sha‘ban 705/22 February 
1306, on the sultan’s orders. Again the Wasitiyya 
was not condemned, and Ibn al-Sarsari resigned. 
The two adversaries were finally sent to Cairo, where 
they arrived on 22 Ramadan 705/7 April 1306. 

The very day after his arrival, Ibn Taymiyya 
appeared before a new council which was held in 
the Citadel and consisted of a number of high of- 
ficials of the state and the four kadi ’l-kudat of Egypt. 
Ibn Taymiyya was accused of anthropomorphism 
and condemned to imprisonment. He remained in 
the Citadel of Cairo for nearly a year and a half, 
until 26 Rabi‘ I 707/25 September 1307. He was 
released on the intervention of the amir Salar, the 
rival of Baybars al-Djashnikir, and of the Bedouin 
amiy Muhanna b. ‘Isa (d. 736/1335-6), for whom 
he wrote, at a date not known, al-‘A kida al-tadmu- 
riyya (Cairo 1325/1908). 

Granted his liberty, but not authorized to return 
to Syria, Ibn Taymiyya, who continued to denounce 
all the innovations (bid‘a) which he regarded as 


heretical, soon encountered the opposition of two of: 


the most influential Sifis of Egypt: Ibn ‘Ata? Allah 
(d. 709/1309-10), a pupil of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Mursi, 
and Karim al-Din al-Amuli (d. 710/1310-11), the 
head of the Dar Sa‘id al-su‘ada?, Following a popular 
demonstration, he was summoned, in ShawwAl 707/ 
end of March 1308, before the Shafi? ka@di Badr 
al-Din Ibn Djama‘a, who questioned him on his 
interpretation of the doctrine of the intercession 
of the saints (tawassul; istighatha). He was authorized 
to return to Syria but was nevertheless held in Cairo 
and imprisoned for several months in the prison of 
the kadis. 

The coming to power of Baybars al-Djashnikir, 
proclaimed sultan in 708/1309, was to re-open a 
period of persecutions. On the last night of Safar 
709/7-8 August 1309, Ibn Taymiyya was taken, under 
strong guard, to Alexandria, where he was put under 
house arrest. Lodged in a tower of the sultan’s 
palace, permitted to receive visits and to write, 


Ibn Taymiyya, during the seven months which his 
exile was to last, was able to meet at Alexandria 
Maghribis who were passing through, and wrote 
some important works, among them a long refuta- 
tion (now lost) of the Murskida of Ibn Timart, and 
the Radd ‘ala ’*l-Mantikiyyin (Bombay 1368/1949). 
Restored to the throne on 1 Shaww4l 7o9/4 March 
1310, Muhammad b. Kalawin released Ibn Taymiyya 
and received him in audience in Cairo (Bidéya, 
xiv, 53-4). 

Ibn Taymiyya was back in Cairo on 8 Shawwal 
709/11 March 1310 and remained there again for 
about three years. He was occasionally consulted 
by Muhammad b. Kalawiin (al-Malik al-Nasir) on 
Syrian affairs and continued to teach privately and 
to give answers to the various enquiries which 
were addressed to him. It was at this time that 
he began, if not the final redaction, at least the 
development of his treatise on juridical policy, 
the Kitab al-Siydsa al-shar“iyya, the date of which 
may be put at between 711/1311 and 714/1315 (cf. 
the Fr. tr. by H. Laoust, Damascus (PIFD) 1948, 
and Eng. tr. by Omar A. Farrukh, Beirut 1966; 
latest ed. by Muhammad al-Mubiarak, Beirut 1967). 
Several of the Fataéwa misriyya (Cairo 1368/1949) 
also date from this period. 

A new Mongol threat, rapidly dispelled, caused 
Ibn Taymiyya to return to Damascus, where he 
arrived, after a brief stay in Jerusalem, on x Dhu 
‘1-Ka‘da 712/28 February 1313. Al-Malik al-Nasir, 
who had preceded him by one week, had left on 
the Pilgrimage; on his return to Damascus on 11 
Muharram 713/8 May 1313, he took various meas- 
ures of administrative and financial reorganization. 
In addition, a new governor of Damascus, the amir 
Tankiz (d. 740/1340), had been appointed in Rabi‘ 
II 712/August 1312. 

It was under the governorate of Tankiz that Ibn 
Taymiyya spent his last fifteen years. Promoted 
to the rank of professor, and considered by his 
supporters as an independant mudjtahid, he now 
had as his chief pupil Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya 
(d. 751/1350 [g.v.]), who did much to spread his 
ideas and indeed shared some of his persecution. 
Relations between Hanbalis and Ash‘aris continued 
often to be strained, as is proved by the incident 
in Muharram 716/April 1316 which again saw the 
two schools in disagreement on the question of 
dogma (Bidéya, xiv, 75-6). 

Towards the end of 716/February 1317 and in 
the following months, Ibn Taymiyya was involved 
in the affair concerning Humayda, the amir of 
Mecca who had formed an agreement with the 
Ilkhan Khudabanda (d. 716/1316) in order that there 
should prevail in Mecca a policy favourable to 
Shi‘ism; it seems to have been at about this time 
that Ibn Taymiyya wrote the Minhddj al-sunna al- 
nabawiyya (Cairo 1321/1904; reprinted), in which 
he attacked the Imami theologian al-‘Allima al- 
Hilli (d. 726/1325) (cf. H. Laoust, La critique du 
sunnisme dans la doctrine d’al-Hilli, in REI, 1966, 
35-60). 

However the persecutions were soon to recom- 
mence. In 718/1318, a letter from the sultan for- 
bade Ibn Taymiyya to issue any fatwas on repudia- 
tion (falak) contrary to the prevailing Hanbali doc- 
trine; he was criticized for denying the validity 
of uniting three repudiations into one single one 
and for considering the oath (half) of repudiation 
as a single oath if the person who uttered it did 
not intend to proceed to an actual repudiation. Two 
councils were held on the matter, presided over 
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by Tankiz, in 718/1318 and 719/1319. A third council, 
held on 20 Radjab 720/26 August 1320, accused Ibn 
Taymiyya of infringing the sultan’s prohibition and 
condemned him to prison. 

Ibn Taymiyya was immediately arrested and 
imprisoned in the Citadel at Damascus, where he 
remained for slightly over five months, and was 
released, on 10 Muharram 721/9 February 1321, 
by a decree from al-Malik al-Nasir. He is mentioned 
in the years that followed as taking part in various 
incidents in the religious or political life of Egypt 
and Syria (cf. REI, 1960, 32-3). 

On 16 Sha%ban 726/18 July 1326, Ibn Taymiyya 
was again arrested, without any further trial, and 
was deprived of the right to issue fatwas by a decree 
of the sultan which was read out in the Umayyad 
Mosque. He was criticized because of his risdéla on 
visits to tombs (séydrat al-kubér) in which he con- 
demned the cult of saints. A number of his disciples 
were arrested at the same time as he was but must 
have been released shortly afterwards except for 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (the text of the Ziydrat 
al-kubur, written before this date, is given in MR, 
103-22). 

Ibn Taymiyya then encountered the opposition 
of the Maliki agi ’l-kugat, Taki al-Din al-[khna?i 
(d. 750/1349). Another influential opponent was 
‘Ala? al-Din al-Kinawi, a disciple of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
who, after having been director of the Dar Sa‘id 
al-su‘ad&? in Cairo, had recently been appointed 
Shafi4 kagi ’l-kugat at Damascus. ; 

Ibn Taymiyya remained a prisoner in the Citadel 
for more than two years; he continued to write 
and to issue fatwds; there date from this period 
several works which have survived and which were 
written with the aim of justifying his doctrines, 
in particular the Kitab Ma‘arif al-wustl, on the 
methodology of ftkh (MRK, i, 180-217), the Raf 
al-malam (MR, 55-83) and the Kitab al-Radd ‘ala 
*L-Ikhnat (Cairo 1346/1928), in which he made a 
violent personal attack on his opponent and set out 
at length his ideas on the cult of saints (cf. Essat, 
353-4). 

As a result of a complaint by al-Ikhna’i to the 
sultan, the latter ordered, on 9 Djumada II 728/21 
April 1328, that Ibn Taymiyya’s paper, ink and 
pens should be taken from him. Five months later, 
Ibn Taymiyya died in the Citadel, on 20 Dhu ’l- 
Ka‘da 728/26 September 1328. His burial, ettended 
by a large number of the inhabitants of Damascus, 
was in the cemetery of the Saftyya, where his tomb 
is still honoured. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s works are numerous; nearly 
all have now appeared in print. A list of his main 
works is given in the treatise by Ibn al-Kayyim 
entitled Asma? mwalafat Ibn Taymiyya (Damascus 
1372/1953); cf. Brockelmann, II, 125-7 and S II, 
119-26. There should be mentioned several collec- 
tions published in Cairo or in Arabia: Madjmi‘at 
al-ras@ il (abbr. as MR in this article, Cairo 1323/ 
1906); Madimii‘at al-rasa@il al-kubra (abbr. MRK, 
Cairo 1326/1906, 2 vols.); Kitab Madjmi‘at al- 
fatawa (Cairo 1326-9/1908-11); Madjmi‘at al-rasail 
wa ‘l-mas@il (abbr. MRM, Cairo (Mandar press) 
1349/1930- , 5 vols.); and finally Madjmi‘at fatawa 
Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya (Riyad 
1381-3/1961-4, 30 vols.). 

Ibn Taymiyya’s education was primarily that 
of a Hanbali theologian and jurisconsult. He pos- 
sessed a very sound knowledge of all the great works 
of his school, from those of the imim Ahmad (d. 
240/854-5) or of al-Khallal (d. 311/923-4) to those 


of Muwaffak al-Din b. Kuddma (d. 620/1223) or 
of his own paternal grandfather, Madjd al-Din 
Abu ’1-Barakat (d. 652/1254), whose Mufarray and 
Muntaka formed part of the everyday reading of 
the Hanbalis of the Mamlik period. 

To this knowledge of early and classical Han- 
balism, he added not only that of the other schools 
of jurisprudence (kAilaf), but also that of heresio- 
graphical literature (firak), in particular of falsafa 
and of Sifism. Indeed, he refers to knowing and 
having reflected on the works of many of the Sifiyya: 
Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896), Djunayd (d. 290/903), 
Abi Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996), Abu ’l-Kasim 
al-Kushayri (d. 564/1169), ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djili 
(d. 561/1166) and Aba Hafs al-Subrawardi (d. 632/ 
1235). He mentions also having allowed himself tq 
be deluded, in his youth, by the Futzpa? of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi (d. 638/1240-1), before discovering how 
subtly heretical they were. He never condemned 
Sifism in itself, but only that which he considered 
to be, in the case of too many Sifis, inadmissible 
deviations in doctrine, ritual or morals, such as 
monism (wahdat al-wudjud), antinomianism (sbdha) 
or esotericism (ghuluww). 

His doctrine was intended to be primarily, while 
centred on and inspired by the spirit of Hanbalism, 
a doctrine of synthesis or of conciliation—‘the 
happy mean” (wasa})—which would accord to each 
school its rightful place in a strongly hierarchical 
whole in conformity with the precepts of the Kur?an 
and the Sunna. “The dogmatic theologians”, he 
wrote, ‘‘based their system on reason (‘aki), the 
traditionists based theirs on hadith (nakl), and the 
Sifis theirs on free-will (srada)”. Tradition, reason 
and free-will are precisely the three elements Ibn 
Taymiyya aimed to integrate and harmonize in 
asolidly constructed doctrine which might be defi- 
ned as a conservative reformism, whether it was 
a case of the formulation of the credo, the rehabili- 
tation of idjtihad or the reconstruction of the 
state. 

In the field of dogma, Ibn Taymiyya’s main 
intention was to follow the Kur’én and hadith, 
“to describe God only as He has described Him- 
self, in His Book and as the Prophet has described 
Him in the Sunna’’. Repudiating simultaneously 
taYil, the denial of attributes, tashbih, the com- 
parison of God with His creatures, and ta>°wil, recourse 
to allegorical or symbolic exegesis, he concentrates 
on other notions which are characteristic of Han- 
balism: tafwtg, or leaving to God the ultimate 
mystery of things, and taslim, voluntary and inten- 
tional submission to the word of God and of his 
Prophet both in knowledge and in action; this 
doctrine nevertheless provides authority, within the 
framework of Holy Writ and of tradition, for the 
widest possible scope in the personal interiorization 


, of religion. In fact, in his definition of faith (tmdn), 


Ibn Taymiyya encompasses the feelings on which 
it is based, the formulas in which it is expressed 
and the actions through which it is completed. 
In politics, he admits the legitimacy of the first four 
caliphs (Rdshidtin) in their chronological order of 
succession, but distinguishes between the problem 
of the caliphate (khilafa) and that of the respective 
merits (¢afdil) of these four caliphs; although he 
declares the obvious superiority of Abii Bakr and 
‘Umar, he acknowledges that there might be hesi- 
tation in pronouncing (tawakkuf) on the respective 
merits of ‘Uthm4n and ‘Ali. 

His loyalty to the “men of old’’ (salaf) led him 
to prefer the ideas upheld by the Companions 
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(sakaba) or their early successors to the doctrine 
taught by the founders of the madkahib. 

Ibn Taymiyya did not, as is sometimes said, 
announce the “re-opening” of idjtihdd, and still 
less did he claim this privilege for himself: he did 
not consider that idjtthad required to be ‘“‘closed’’, 
since its continuance is necessary for the interpretation 
of the Law (cf. the opposition between Rulliyyat and 
djuxiyyat). But anxious to impose some discipline 
on this idjtihad, he attempted to define the rules 
which every mudjtahid ought to follow. With this 
intent, he announced the absolute supremacy of the 
text (mass) (Kur?dn or hadith) and reduced corre- 
spondingly the importance of tdjma‘, to which he 
opposed the agreement (ittifak) of the doctors of 
the Law, the validity of which derives from the text 
on which it is based. 

He attaches much importance to reasoning by 
analogy (kiydas), which consists first of all in seeking 
the cause (“illa) of a judgement (hukm) resulting from 
the Kur?4n or from the Senna and then in extending 
this judgement to all cases which share the same 
cause. 

Ibn Taymiyya was often suspicious of maslaha, 
which he criticized for approaching methods based 
on reason (ra>y; istiksan; dhawk; kashf), but he 
finally approved a use of it which was both exten- 
sive and disciplined. The application of maslahka, 
which may apply in all fields, including even that 
of the ‘ibadat, presupposes a previous long medi- 
tation on the Kur’an, on hadith and on the juris- 
prudence of the great doctors of the Law. 

In fact Ibn Taymiyya considered religion and 
the State to be indissolubly linked. Without the 
coercive power (shawka) of the State, religion is 
in danger. Without the discipline of the revealed 
Law, the State becomes a tyrannical organization. 
The essential function of the State is to see that 
justice (‘adl) prevails, to ordain good (amr) and 
to forbid evil, to bring about, in reality, the reign 
of unity (takkik al-tawhid), and to prepare for the 
coming of a society devoted to the service of God 
(“ibada). 

While recognizing the legitimacy of the Rashidin, 
Ibn Taymiyya never upheld the principle of the per- 
manence of the single caliphate. He pointed out 
that the Muslim profession of faith (skahada) requires 
obedience only to God and to His Prophet: it 
does not limit the number of the smams to whom 
obedience is owed. He regards the Muslim com- 
munity (wmma) as a natural confederation of states. 

Every imam is at once the proxy (wakil), 
guardian (wali) and partner (sharik) of those whom 
he administers, and therefore his mission is to 
construct and instil respect for the system of orders 
and prohibitions which, within the framework of 
the revealed Law according to the circumstances, 
is to govern the various areas of the life of the 
community. 

Furthermore, each member of the community 
has the duty and the right to give advice (nasika), 
within the limits of his competence, to his brothers 
in religion and hence to ordain good and forbid 
evil, striving to avoid anything which could endanger 
the solidarity of the Believers and divide the com- 
munity. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s economic ethics also share this 
emphasis on solidarity or the importance of the 
community. He favours the idea of property, but 
states that the rich should be the friends and part- 
ners of the poor, and substitutes for the idea of 
competition that of co-operation and mutual help, 


He disapproved of the authoritarian fixing of prices 
(tas‘ir) and permitted this fixing only after negotia- 
tion and agreement. He reminded people that ‘‘The 
revealed Law condemns those who make riches 
their goal and wish to resemble K4riin, just as it 
condemns those whose aim is political power and 
who wish to be like Pharaoh”. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s influence, even in his own life- 
time and under the Bahri Mamluks, was great, in 
spite of the hostility which he encountered from 
the powerful family of the Subki, the two founders 
of which, Taki ‘l-Din (d. 756/1355) and his son 
Tadj al-Din (d. 771/1369-70), were among the most 
eminent representatives of Shafi‘ism and Syro- 
Egyptian Ash‘arism. Among his chief disciples, 
in the world of the ‘ama, were, in addition to 
Ibn al-Kayyim mentioned above, men or women 
who sometimes belonged to other schools than his. 

Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-WaAsiti (d. 711/1311-2), one 
of his first disciples, was the son of the head of 
the Rifa‘Siyya brotherhood of WAasit. Umm Zaynab 
(d. 711/1311-2), a native of Baghdad, who led a 
campaign in Damascus against the Ittihadiyya, is 
an excellent example of the type of devout woman 
which existed at that time in Syria. Al-Mizzi (d. 
743/1342-3), who had come from Aleppo and was 
one of the greatest traditionists of the period, be- 
longed to the Shafi‘i school. Al-Dhahabi (d. 748/ 
1347-8), the famous theologian and historian, wrote 
a summary of the Minhddj al-sunna of Ibn Tay- 
miyya. Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372-3), also a Shafi’, 
inserted, in his Bidéya, a valuable biography of 
Ibn Taymiyya, of whom he was an admirer. Finally, 
Ibn Radjab (d. 795/1393), who wrote a well-docu- 
mented history of Hanbalism, was inspired by Ibn 
Taymiyya’s doctrine in his Kawda‘id fikhiyya. 

In addition, Ibn Taymiyya’s influence under the 
Bahri sultans extended also to the milieu of the 
umara?. Thus Katbugha al-Mansari (d. 721/1321), 
who was hadjib at Damascus, and Arghin al-Nasiri 
(d. 731/1330-1), who held the offices of viceroy of 
Egypt and governor of Aleppo, are often described, 
together with several other amirs, as disciples or 
admirers of Ibn Taymiyya. 

Under the Circassian Mamliks (783-922/1382- 
1517), Ibn Taymiyya’s influence was less apparent 
but nevertheless continued to be deeply felt in va- 
rious ‘ulama? circles. Al-Makrizi (d. 845/1441-2), 
in his Khifat (Cairo 1326/1909, iv, 185), contrasts 
to the supporters of al-Ash‘ari—of whom he was 
one—those of Ibn Taymiyya, the defender of the 
faith of the ‘‘men of old” (salaf). ‘People’, he writes, 
“are divided into two factions over the question 
of Ibn Taymiyya; for until the present, the latter 
has retained admirers and disciples in Syria and 
Egypt’. 

The Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt (922/ 
1517), which led to the official supremacy of the 
Hanafi school, struck a severe blow to Hanbalism, 
which did not however disappear altogether. Sup- 
porters of Ibn Taymiyya remained: among them 
were al-‘Ulaymi (d. ca. 928/1522), the historian of 
Jerusalem and Hebron, who wrote a history of Han- 
balism which is a valuable source of information 
on this school after the death of Ibn al-Kayyim, 
and also especially al-Mar‘i (d. 1033/1623), who 
wrote a laudatory biography of Ibn Taymiyya, al- 
Kawakib al-durriyya (Cairo 1329/1911). It was under 
the Ottomans also that Ibn Taymiyya’s ideas, most 
of which were adopted by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), gave rise to Wahhabism 
and to the state of the Su‘id dynasty, Ibn Taymiyya 
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remains today, with al-Ghazali (d. 505/r111) and 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), one of the writers who 
have had the greatest influence on contemporary 
Islam, particularly in Sunni circles. 
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(H. Laoust) 

IBN aL-TAYYAN [see TAMMAM B. GHALIB]. 

IBN a.L-TAYYIB, Asvu ’L-Farapy ‘ABD ALLAH 
AL-‘IRAKI, Nestorian monk, physician, philo- 
sopher and theologian known in mediaeval 
Europe under the name of ABULPHARAGIUS ABDALLA 
Benattisus. He studied and worked at the ‘Adudi 
hospital of Baghdad, was the secretary of the katho- 
likos Elias I, and died in 435/1043. The physicians 
Ibn Butlan, ‘Ali b. “Is4 and Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basri 
were his pupils. An inventory of his works of Christian 
exegesis has been made by Graf: there may be 
mentioned especially the Firdaws al-Nasraniyya, 
the Arabic translation of the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
and the Fikh al-Nasraniyya (ed. W. Hoenerbach and 
QO. Spies, Louvain 1956). In philosophy he wrote 
several commentaries on works of Aristotle, on the 
Isagoge of Porphyry [see FURFURIYUs] (the text 
mentioned by Brockelmann I, 233 Logic no. 4 is to be 
attributed to Ibn al-Tayyib and not to al-Farabi; 
cf. S. M. Stern, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 419-25). He 
wrote a commentary on the Tabula Cebetis of Ibn 
Miskawayh [g.v.]. In medicine he wrote abridge- 
ments of Hippocrates, Aristotle and Galen. 
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(J. VERNET) 

IBN THAWABA, name of the members of 
an important family, of Christian origin, among 
whom were several high officials of the ‘Abbasid 
administration. An anecdote related by Ibn al-Na- 
dim (Fthrist, 130) and repeated by Yakit (Udaba’, 
iv, 144-5) suggests that the family’s ancestor, 
Thawaba, lived in Bahrayn where he was a barber. 
His son Muhammad entered the administration at 
an unknown date. The best-known members of the 
family are: 

Asu ’L-‘ABBAs AHMAD B, MUHAMMAD, who was, 
under al-Muhtadi (ruled 255/869-256/870), one of the 
chief assistants of the vizier Sulayman b. Wahb. 
Isma“%il b. Bulbul himself, whom Ahmad disliked and 
disagreed with, forgave him for his hostile attitude 
towards him and entrusted him with the administra- 
tion of several regions of ‘Irak. He was to remain in 
charge of these districts until the arrival in office of 
the vizier ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman b. Wahb, who 
replaced him by Abu ’l-Hasan b. Makhlad; but Ibn 


Thaw4ba remained an official until his death, in 
277/890 according to the majority of his biographers, 
in 273/886 according to al-Sili. 

He was a Stylist of talent and a poet. He is said 
to have left two works, one of them a collection 
of letters, which have not survived. But he had 
acquired a reputation for clumsiness, and his con- 
temporaries regarded as grotesque his affected 
language, his upstart affectation, and his excessive 
arrogance. It is not known whether he shared the 
pro-Shi‘i sentiments of his son Muhammad, but Ibn 
Bulbul’s conciliatory attitude towards him seems to 
indicate this. 

Ibn Thawaba presided over a circle in which a 
number of poets and men of letters met regularly. 
His generosity, sometimes ostentatious, led some 
poets of his time (such as al-Buhturi and al-Rimi) 
to write of him very elegant panegyrics, which still 
survive. But the disagreements which he had with 
some of them, and notably with Ibn al-Rimi, 
earned him a series of epigrams full of irony and 
persiflage. Some writers of the following centuries, 
and notably al-Tawhidi, retained the image of him 
which is given in these satires and present him in 
some of their anecdotes as a grotesque, narrow and 
pretentious bore. 

Very little is known of the career of his son Muham- 
mad. He was the secretary of the Turk Baykbak 
and he had to go into hiding for a period to escape 
from the anger of al-Muhtadi, who had been incited 
against him by certain courtiers who accused him 
of Shi‘ism. His master finally exonerated him and 
obtained for him the caliph’s pardon, which enabled 
him to return to his office in 250/864. He also was a 
man of letters and is said to have left a collection of 
letters which has not survived. 
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ABu ’L-Husayn Dya‘SFAR B. MUHAMMAD, the 

brother of Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad, occupied a high 
office in the administration; under the vizierate of 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Sulayman b.-Wahb he was appointed 
as deputy to the vizier’s son, al-Hasan, who had just 
been put in charge of severai offices, among them 
the Chancellery and the Police (Nishwér, viii, 83-4; 
Yakit, Udaba, vii, 187). On al-Hasan’s death, 
Dja‘far succeeded him in these offices and remained 
in them until he died in 284/897 (al-Safadi, Waft, 
iii/2, 68). He was replaced by his son Muhammad, 
who was a great favourite of al-Muktadir and who 
died in 312/924 (Udaba’, xviii, 96). Muhammad was 
succeeded by his son Abi ‘Abd Allah Ahmad, who 
was the last of the Bani Thaw4ba to hold an impor- 
tant office in the administration. On his death, the 
offices which had been hereditary among the Bani 
Thawaba since the death of al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah were entrusted to Aba Ishak al-Sabi (Udaba?, 
vii, 188). . 

Dja‘far was a cultivated man and a talented 
poet. It is known that he attempted to compete 
with Ibn al-Rimi and that he was closely connec- 
ted with Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, who wrote a touching ele- 
gy on his death in which Dja‘far’s moral and 
literary virtues are sympathetically enumerated. 

His son and his grandson were also talented men 
of letters, Abii ‘Abd Allah is said to have left a 
collection of letters (Udaba?, iv, 146). 

Bibloigraphy: Fihrist, 130, 


168; Yakit, 
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Udaba@, iv, 146; vii, 187; xviii, 96; Tanikhl, 
Nishwar, 83-4; Husri, Zahr, 669; D.M., ii, 293. 
(S. Boustany) 

IBN aL-JHUMNA, MuHammabD B. [BRAHIM, one 
of the Muslim &4ids who shared Sicily among them- 
selves after the last Kalbi amir al-Hasan, called al- 
Sams4m, was deposed in 444/1052-3 (according to 
Ibn Khaldiin: 431/1039-40). Having unexpectedly 
become lord of Syracuse, on the east coast of the 
island, Ibn al-Thumna, after killing his adversary 
Ibn al-Maklati, who was absolute master of Catania, 
had to fight another rival, Ibn al-HawwAs [q.v.]. But, 
having been defeated by the latter, he decided to give 
his support to the Normans and to encourage them 
to make themselves masters of Sicily. The first 
landing by Count Roger on the island took place 
towards the end of February 1061, but this ended in 
a repulse, which forced the Normans to withdraw 
and Ibn al-Thumna to take refuge in Catania. Some 
months after these events, Messina fell into the hands 
of the Normans, who then joined Ibn al-Thumna for 
their attacks against the army of Ibn al-Hawwas; 
the latter was beaten on the outskirts of Castro- 
giovanni, which the Christians had been besieging 
for a month. But, as the Normans were unable to 
make the fortress capitulate, Robert and Roger 
decided to withdraw, whereas Ibn al-Thumna 
continued to reduce his most stubborn adversaries to 
obedience, until his death in 454/1062 on the battle- 
field. 

Bibliography: the bibliography of the events 
in which Ibn al-Thumna took part is found almost 
exclusively in the sources noted by M. Amari in 
the Storia det Musulmani di Sicilia*, and published 
in his Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Leipzig 1857. 

(U. Rizzirano) 

IBN at-TIKTAKA, Sari aLt-Din MuHAMMAD B. 
SALI, SIraki historian. A descendant of al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali through Ibrahim al-Tabataba, he was born, 
it seems, shortly after the conquest of Baghdad by 
the Mongols, which he does not mention as having 
witnessed personally. His father, Tadj al-Din ‘Ali 
b. Muhammad b. Ramadan, chief nakib of the 
“Alids, had gained great wealth and influence, but 
in a game of political intrigue against the brothers 
¢Ala? al-Din and Shams al-Din al-Djuwayni [9q.v.], 
he lost his life and property (Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat 
al-jalib, al-Nadjaf 1381/1961, 180f.). His son too, 
was a nakib of the ‘Alids, probably with more 
regionally limited authority. He appears to have 
travelled widely in ‘Irak and Adharbaydjan. In the 
period from Djumada II to Shawwa4l 7o1/February 
to early June 1302, during a stay in Mosul on the 
way to Tabriz, he wrote his history, al-Fakhvi, for 
Fakhr al-Din ‘Isa b. Ibrahim of Mosul. The work 
consists of a brief firstenspiegel and biographies 
of the caliphs down to al-Musta‘sim, followed in 
each case by biographies of the viziers of the caliph 
(ed. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha 1860; H. Derenbourg, 
Paris 1895; and later reprints; French trans. E 
Amar, Paris 1910, Archives Marocaines, xiv; Engl. 
trans. C. E. J. Whitting, London 1947). The author’s 
skilful choice of his largely anecdotal material, 
his reflective rather than factual approach to history, 
and the obvious love for his subject of an urbane 
and literate personality combine to make the Fakhri 
enjoyable and instructive reading to a degree un- 
common in medieval scholarly historiography. A 
Persian translation by Hindishah b. Sandjar made 
in 723-4/1323-4 and entitled Tadjarib al-salaf, in- 
dicates the title of Ibn al-Tiktaka’s work as Munyat 
al-fudala? ft tawarikh al-khulafa? wa-'l-wusara?. 


This Munya was probably a later edition of the 
historical section of the Fakkri. A Kitab al-Ghayat 
is mentioned by Ibn al-Fuwatl, Talkhis Madjma‘ 
al-adab, ed. M. Djawad, iv/2, Damascus 1963, 784. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 207f., S II, 
2orf.; Storey, ii, 80f., 1232f.; J. A. Boyle, 
in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 175-7; ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawl, 
al-Tavif bi °l-muarrikhin, Baghdad 1376/1957, 
i, 131-7; E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political thought in 
medieval Islam, Cambridge 1958, 62-7; J. Kritzeck, 
in J. Kritzeck and R. B. Winder, The world of 
Islam, New York 1959, 159-84. 
(F. RosENTHAL) 
IBN aL-TILMIDH, Asv ’t-Hasan HipaT ALLAH 
B. ABI ’L-SALA? SA‘1D B. IBRAHIM, with the honorific 
names of Muwaffik al-Mulk and Amin al-Dawla (he 
was widely known under the latter name), Christian 
Arab physician of Baghdad, where he was born 
in the second half of the 5th/1rth century, and son 
of a very eminent physician. He completed his 
education in various branches of learning by making 
fairly long journeys in Persia, and then returned to 
settle in Baghdad, where he succeeded his father. He 
seems to have been extraordinarily gifted: in addition 
to his fine command of Arabic, he knew Syriac and 
Persian, was skilled in poetry and music, and was 
also an excellent calligrapher. He was well-versed in 
Christian theology, and evidently also in the Muslim 
religion, since he wrote on medical questions treated 
in hadiths. He appears to have been a priest, and he 
was the leader of the Christian community of 
Baghdad. As a physician, he was highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries and his successors, for example 
‘Abd al-Latif {¢.v.]; he enjoyed the favour of the 
caliphs al-Muktafi, al-Mustandjid and al-Mustad? 
[¢q.v.], and he remained until his death the Christian 
director (sa‘#r, a Syriac title) of the famous hospital 
founded by ‘Adud al-Dawla [q.v.] in the capital. He 
was appointed by al-Mustadi? as head of all the 
physicians, and, in this capacity, was instructed to 
examine the professional competence of all the 
physicians of Baghdad and the surrounding district. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (i, 261) relates an amusing scene 
which took place during an examination of this type. 
Ibn al-Tilmidh died on 28 Rabi‘ I 560/12 February 
1165 in Baghdad at the age of 95 lunar years (92 
solar years), leaving to his son a considerable fortune 
and a large library, which on the son’s death became 
the property of the state. It appears from the various 
information given by the Arab historians that Ibn 
al-Tilmidh made use of the works of the Greek 
physicians, and also of the great Kantin of Ibn Sind 
(g.v.] as the basis of his teaching on the theory of 
medicine. He acquired a following of eminent 
disciples (Fakhr al-Din al-Maridini, Ibn Abi ’l-Khayr 
al-Masihi, Radi al-Din al-Rahbi, Muwaffik al-Din b. 
al-Matran, etc.), the majority of whom later went 
from ‘Irak to Syria and Egypt, where they founded 
new medical schools which began to flourish in 
Egypt in the 7th/13th century [see IBN AL-NaFfs]. 
Ibn al-Tilmidh left a whole series of medical works; 
they are not in fact original, but consist for the most 
part of commentaries on or summaries of works 
from the Hippocratic Corpus and from Galen, or of 
works by Ibn Sina, Razi, Hunayn and other Christian 
physicians. His pharmacological works are never- 
theless often quoted, in particular an Akrabadhin 
(Pharmacopoeia) and two abridged versions of it 
intended for use in hospitals. In the ‘Adudi hospital 
they replaced the Pharmacopoeia of Sabir b. Sahl 
(d. 255/869), which had been used until then. These 
works and some others (a treatise on bleeding and a 
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practical manual of medical treatment) have sur- 

vived in manuscript (see Brockelmann, I, 487, SI, 

891); nothing has so far been printed. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Kifti, 340; Ibn Abi 

Usaybi‘a, i, 259-67; Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. arab. 

Arste, 97; Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, 

1876, ii, 24-7; G. Sarton, Introduction to the history 

of science, Baltimore 1931, ii, 234; Yakut, Irshad, 

vii, 243-7; A. Dietrich, Medicinalia ..., no. 43 and 

no, 116; Zirikli, A‘lam, ix, 59; Ibn Khallikan, ii, 

Ig1 (ed. Wiistenfeld, v, 129, no. 520). 

(M. MEYERHOF) 

IBN FUFAYL, celebrated philosopher, whose 
full name was ABtd Bakr MunamMapD ps. SABD 
AL-MALIK B. MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. TUFAYL 
aL-Kaysi. He belonged to the prominent Arab 
tribe of Kays; he was also called al-Andalusi, 
al-Kurtubi or al-Ishbili. Christian scholastics call 
him Abubacer, a corruption of Abi Bakr. 

Ibn Tufayl was probably born in the first decade 
of the 6th/r2th century in Wadi Ash, the modern 
Guadix, 40 miles N.E. of Granada. Nothing is known 
of his family or his education. That he was a pupil 
of Ibn Badjdja [g.v.], as is frequently stated, is 
incorrect, for in the introduction to his philosoph- 
ical romance he says expressly that he was not 
acquainted with this philosopher. He first of all 
practised as a physician in Granada, and then be- 
came secretary to the governor of the province. 
In 594/1154, he became secretary to the governor of 
Ceuta and Tangier, a son of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, the 
founder of the Almohad dynasty. Finally he received 
the appointment of court physician to the Almohad 
sultan Abii Ya‘kib Yisuf (558-80/1163-84). It has 
also been held that he was the latter’s vizier; but it 
is doubtful if he really held this title, since only 
one text gives him it, as L. Gauthier points out. 
Al-Bitrawdiji (g.v.], who was his pupil, simply calls 
him kdadi (L. Gauthier, Ion Thofatl, 6). In any case 
Ibn Tufayl always had great influence with this 
prince, which he used to attract scholars to the court. 
For example, he introduced the young Ibn Rushd 
to the sultan. The historian ‘Abd al-W4hid al- 
Marrakushi (al-Mu‘djib, ed. Dozy*, 174 f.; tr. Fagnan, 
208-10) gives a description of this meeting from 
Averroes’ own account. On this occasion the sultan 
showed a remarkable erudition in philosophical 
matters. It was also Ibn Tufayl who, at the instigation 
of the prince, advised Averroes to write a commentary 
on the works of Aristotle. This is stated by Abi 
Bakr Bundid, a pupil of Ibn Tufayl, who says 
further: ‘“The commander of the faithful was exceed- 
ingly attached to him (Ibn Tufayl). I am told that 
he remained whole days and nights in the palace 
with him without appearing in public’. 

In 578/1182 Ibn Tufayl on account of his advanced 
age was succeeded by Ibn Rushd as court physician 
to the Caliph. But he continued to retain Abia 
Ya‘ktb’s favour, and, after the latter’s death in 
580, retained the friendship of his son and successor, 
Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib. He died in 581/1185-6 at Marra- 
kush, the Caliph himself attending his obsequies. 

Ibn Tufayl is the author of the celebrated philo- 
sophical novel Hayy 6. Yaksdn [g.v.}], one of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle Ages. Little 
else from his pen is known. He wrote two treatises 
on medicine, and corresponded with Averroes about 
the latter’s medical work al-Kulliyyat. According to 
the astronomer al-Bitridji and Ibn Rushd in his 
middle commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(book xii), he had some original astronomical ideas. 
Al-Bitridji attempted to refute Ptolemy’s theory 


of epicycles and eccentric circles, and says in his 
preface that he is following the ideas of Ibn Tufayl. 
Bibliography: To the references given in the 
bibliography to HAYY B. YAKZAN, add: D. Mac- 

donald, Development of Muslim theology, 1903, 

252-6; T. J. de Boer, The history of philosophy 

in Islam, London 1903; Franck, Déctionnaire des 

sciences philosophiques (s.v., art. by S. Munk); 

Fr. Uberwegs, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philo- 

sophie, ed. Max Heinze, ii; C. A. Nallino, art. 

Ibn Tufail, in Enciclopedia Italiana, xviii, 684-5; 

idem, in RSO, x (1925), 434-40; Max Meyerhof 

and Joseph Schacht, The Theologus Autodidactus 
of Ibn al-Nafis, Oxford 1968; Persian tr. of Hayy 

b. Yakgan, by B. Foruzanfar, Tehran 1956; ‘Abd 

al-Halim Mahmid, Falsafat Ibn Tufayl wa- 

risalatuhu, Cairo n.d. (al-Dirasat al-falsafiyya wa 

‘l-akhlakiyya); Brockelmann, I, 460, II 704, S II, 

831; DM, iii, 299-307. (B. CarRa DE Vaux*) 

IBN TULON, SuHams at-Din MUHAMMAD B, SALI 
B. AHMAD, AL-SALiHI, aL-DimAsHyl, AL-Hanari 
(880-953/1473-1546), a scholar and a prolific 
writer, noted in his own time as a teacher of tradi- 
tions and jurisprudence, is perhaps more valued 
today for his historical writings dealing with the end 
of Mamlik rule and the beginning of Ottoman 
domination of Syria. His autobiography, called 
al-Fulk al-mashhin fi ahwal Muhammad 6b. Tilin 
(pub. Damascus 1348/1929), while it gives little 
personal information, is an excellent source for a 
study both of the author’s intellectual development 
and of traditional Islamic education at that time. 

Ibn Filan was born in al-Salithiyya, the suburb 
of Damascus on Mount Kasiyin, to a family with 
scholarly connexions. His paternal uncle, Djamal 
al-Din Yusuf b. Jilin, was a hadi and mufti of the 
Palace of Justice (Dar al-‘adl), He traced his paternal 
ancestry to a Mamlik, Khumarwayh b. Tilin, while 
his mother, Azdan, who died of plague during his 
infancy, was of Anatolian origin (rémiyya). The latter 
term and the fact, mentioned in the autobiography, 
that she spoke lisdén al-arwam, has given rise to 
dispute as to whether this meant, in the usage of that 
time, that she was Anatolian Turkish or Greek. 
Reared by his father and the aforementioned uncle, 
Ibn Jilin showed precocious intellectual abilities, 
completing the reading of the Kur’4n by the age of 
seven and in 891/1484, when he was eleven, receiving 
a stipend from the wakf of the Maridaniyya madrasa 
as a student of jurisprudence (fikh). During his life- 
time he filled numerous teaching and administrative 
posts of a religious nature—the latter, however, 
never of very high rank—although in his last years 
he declined posts such as preacher (khafib) in the 
Umayyad Mosque and Hanafi Mufti of Damascus, 
pleading advanced age as a reason. Most of his life 
was devoted to scholarship and writing and he seems 
to have avoided any political involvements under 
both régimes. He died over 70 years of age, a bachelor 
without issue. 

In the breadth of his interests and variety of his 
writings Ibn Jilin resembles his Egyptian contem- 
porary, al-Suyiti [¢.v.] (d. 911/1505), from whom 
he received an idjdza. In his autobiography, which 
records all the scholars with whom he studied, he 
lists as well all the books he read; covering at 
least thirty fields of learning and representing all 
the traditional Islamic sciences as well as “secular’”’ 
sciences such as medicine and astronomy. His 
wide-ranging interests are reflected in his nu- 
merous writings, the titles of 750 of which are listed, 
varying in length from brief pamphlets to weighty 
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volumes, many of which are no longer extant. 

In the field of history the scholars who influenced 
him most strongly were Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Hadi [g.v.] 
(d. 909/1503) and ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Nu‘aymi (d. 927/ 
1521), both of whom are known today for their 
studies of the mosques and madrasas of Damascus 
respectively. Several of Ibn Tiliin’s works, especially 
those devoted to suburbs of Damascus like al- 
Salibiyya, his birthplace, and al-Mizza, reflect the 
methods of these scholars. 

Among the numerous works by Ibn Télan the 
following historical studies—mostly, but not exclu- 
sively, dealing with Damascus and its environs— 
have been published: 

(1) Mufakahat al-khillin fi hawadith al-zaman 
(2 vols., ed. M. Mostafa, Cairo 1962-4), a chronicle 
of Egypt and Syria covering the years 884-926/1479- 
1520. The published text omits the years 898/1492-93, 
g20/1514, and 925/1519, which were missing in the 
manuscript used—Ttibingen MS No. MA VI, 7. 

Extracts were published much earlier by R. 
Hartmann as Das Tiibinger Fragment der Chronik 
des Ibn Tiilin, in Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrien 
Gesellschaft, 3. Jahr, Heft 2, 1926. 

(2) al-Kalaid al-djawhariyya fi ta°rikh al-Salihiyya 
(2 pts., ed. Muh. Ahmad Duhman, Damascus 1368-75/ 
1949-56), a history of the author’s birthplace, and 
an account of scholars and religious monuments. 

(3) I‘Slam al-ward bi-man waliya na@ ibe" min 
al-atrak bi-Dimashk al-sham al-kubra. The original 
has not been published as yet. A French translation 
by H. Laoust is included in the work Les gouverneurs 
de Damas sous les Mamlouks et les premiers Ottomans 
... (Damascus 1952). 

(4) Five shorter works were published from auto- 
graph manuscripts in 1348/1929 in Damascus by 
Maktabat al-Kudsi wa ’l-Budayr under the title 
Ras@ il tarikhiyya: 

(a) al-Fulk al-mashhiin, the autobiography, 54 pp. 
(b) al-Sham‘a al-mudi?a fi akhbar al-kal‘a al-dimash- 
kiyya, a history of the Citadel of Damascus, 28 pp. 
(c) al-Mu‘tzza fima kila fi ’l-Mizza, about the suburb 
of Damascus al-Mizza, and an account of its mosques, 
tombs, great men, etc., 26 pp. (d) al-Lam‘dt al- 
barkiyya fi *l-nukat al-ta’rikhiyya, 44 stories, 72 pp. 
(e) I‘lam al-sailin ‘an kutub sayyid al-mursalin. 

(5) Darb al-hitta ‘ala djami* al-Ghita, about the 
Ghiita (orchards and gardens) of Damascus. Published 
by As‘ad Talas in RAAD, xxi/3-4, 149-61; 5-6, 
236-47; 7-8, 338-51, and by Habib al-Zayyat in 
al-Khisdna al-sharkiyya, ii/39. 

(6) al-Shadharat al-dhahabiyya fi taradjim al-aimma 
al-ithna ‘Sashar ‘ind al-imamiyya, a collection of 
literary material about the twelve imams. Published 
by Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid as al-A?imma al- 
ithna@ashar (Beirut 1958). 

Some of his other historical studies, especially 
the biographical dictionaries, contain valuable 
contemporary material and are undoubtedly worthy 
of publication. 

Bibliography: The best source for the life 
and work of Ibn Tilin is his autobiography al-Fulk 
al-mashhiin, mentioned above. All other biograph- 
ical sketches are based on it, for example: al- 
Ghazzi, al-Kawdkib al-sa@ira, ii, 52-4; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, viii, 298; al-Zirikli, al-A‘lém, vii, 
184-5; D@irat al-ma‘arif, iii, 318-20, by S$. al- 
Munadjdiid, as well as the latter’s introduction 
to al-A°imma al-ithnd‘ashar, mentioned above, and 
his study al-Mvu?arrikhin al-dimashkiyyién, Cairo 
1956, 79-81 (note some errors there, esp. attri- 
bution of publication of part of I‘lam al-ward to 


Littmann). See also the introduction to al-Kal@id 
al-djawhariyya, i, by M. A. Duhman, pp. [i-xxiv}; 
the introduction by M. Mostafa to vol. ii of 

Mufdakahat al-khillan, pp. (vii-xxi]; the excellent 

introduction by H. Laoust to Les gouverneurs de 

Damas, esp. pp. ix-xvii. The bést information on 

extant manuscripts is in Brockelmann, II, 481, 

S II, 494. (W. M. Brinner) 

IBN TOLUN [see AHMAD B. TOLUN and TOL ONIDs). 

IBN TOUMART, the Mahdi [g.v.] of the Almo- 
hads and founder of the Almohad movement [see 
MUWAHIDDUN]. The biographies of so celebrated a 
figure inevitably contain much legendary matter 
besides evident contradictions. He was born between 
471/1078 and 474/1081 in the Anti-Atlas of Morocco. 
His father belonged to the Hargha and his mother 
to the Masakkala, both of which are divisions of 
the Masmida tribal group and there can be no 
doubt that he was a pure Berber despite the various 
Sharifian genealogies attributed to him. Of his 
first 30 or so years we have no real knowledge. In 
500/1106 he left his native mountains and went first 
to Cordoba, where he spent a year. Only Ibn Kunfudh 
gives any information as to what he did there, 
saying merely that he studied with the k#a@i Ibn 
Hamdin. Ibn Tamart next embarked at Alméria for 
the East. At Alexandria he met Abi Bakr al-Tur- 
tishi and then went via Mecca to Baghdad, where 
he met Aba Bakr al-Shashi and Mubarak b. ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar. All the sources recount, some with 
reserve, Ibn Timart’s supposed meeting with al- 
Ghazali in Baghdad. The story (given most fully 
by Ibn al-Kattan, pp. 14-8) goes that al-Ghazali, 
learning that his new student was recently in Cor- 
doba, enquired as to the doings of the fukaha? there. 
When told that at the instigation of Ibn Hamdin, 
kadi of Cordoba, the Ihyda? had been officially burnt 
throughout the Almoravid dominions he called upon 
God to destroy the Almoravids. Thereupon Ibn Ta- 
mart exclaimed: ‘“‘Imam, pray to God to do that by 
my hand!’’ The Imam ignored him at first but on 
a second occasion acceded. His prayer of course 
was granted. The story is, however, apocryphal: 
by the time Ibn Timart reached Baghdad al-Gha- 
zali had already left the city for good and had been 
for over ten years in Khurdsan, where it is never 
hinted that Ibn Taimart ever went. 

The return towards the Maghrib began in 510/ 
1116 or §11/1117. It was a turbulent journey. Ibn 
Tiamart caused public disturbances and put himself 
in danger of his life by his uncompromising insist- 
ence on the punctilious observance of religious 
obligations. At the same time his learning and 
piety made an impression, and during the many 
long halts in his journey he found ready audiences. 
En route, probably at Tunis, he was joined by Aba 
Bakr b. ‘Ali al-Sanhadji, surnamed al-Bay:thak, 
who became his devoted follower and whose Mé- 
moires are a prime source of information for the 
remainder of Ibn Timart’s career and that of his 
successor ‘Abd al-Mu?min. At Mallala, near Bougie 
(Bidjaya), the momentous meeting between Ibn Ta- 
mart and ‘Abd al-Mu’min took place. Love of the 
supernatural has embellished the circumstances of 
this meeting with a wealth of picturesque detail but 
subsequent events confirmed the power of this com- 
bination of Ibn Timart’s personal magnetism and 
“Abd al-Mu’min’s administrative and military genius. 
This peculiar force of personality must be invoked 
to explain why Ibn Tiimart, despite the continual 
riots which he provoked, ran the gauntlet of lesser 
authorities unscathed and finally confronted the Al- 
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moravid sultan himself at Marrakush. This was in 
514/1120. Ali b. Yiisuf b. Tashfin arranged a debate 
between Ibn Timart and a group of fukaha?, who 
were as nonplussed as ‘Ali himself: One party, 
represented by the vizier Malik b. Wuhayb, saw 
in Ibn Timart’s preaching a serious threat to the 
régime and so advocated his destruction. Others, 
among whom Yintan b. ‘Umar is mentioned, could 
not stomach the punishment of one who could not be 
convicted of any crime against the Sharia. While 
the pacific ‘Ali vacillated, Yintan took Ibn Tamart 
under his protection. But Yintan succeeded in con- 
vincing the stubborn and now perhaps over-confident 
Ibn Timart of his mortal danger, so he prudently 
withdrew to Aghmat. There the usual disturbances 
took place and a new stage in his career began. 

Until now Ibn Taimart had apparently not viewed 
himself as the actual or potential leader of a move- 
ment or as a rebel against established authority; 
he was merely an individual fulfilling his religious 
obligations as he conceived them. But now the 
situation had changed. ‘Ali b. Yusuf had finally 
overcome his scruples at the news of the latest 
troubles in Aghmat and despatched a messenger to 
order the return of the trouble-maker to Marrakush. 
Ibn Timart refused to go and so was now in open 
rebellion. At the same time he had now won a 
powerful supporter in the person of IsmA‘il Igig, 
chief of the Hazardja, who was soon after joined 
by ‘Umar Inti and Yisuf b. Wanidin of the Hintata. 
He found himself apparently by accident the spiritual 
leader of substantial forces united, no doubt, more 
by tribal anti-Almoravid sentiments than by concern 
for the purity of the faith. The idea of proclaiming 
himself Mahdi began to grow in his mind and from 
the time he finally reached his birthplace at Igilliz 
in §15/1121 and installed himself in a cave (al-Ghar 
al-mukaddas—not now identifiable with certainty) 
he devoted himself to spreading the belief that the 
appearance of the Mahdi in the Maghrib was immi- 
nent. At the end of one harangue in which he listed 
the attributes of the Mahdi he was finally acclaimed. 
“When the Imam al-Mahdi finished his speech’, 
says ‘Abd al-Mu’min, ‘‘ten men, of whom I was one, 
rushed up to him and I said: ‘These signs are found 
only in you! You are the Mahdi!’ And so we swore 
fealty to him as the Mahdi.” 

Just as the Ten mentioned by ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
and often encountered subsequently have analogies 
with al-‘Ashara al-mubashshara [g.v.], so other 
features of Ibn Tiimart’s career indicate a conscious 
attempt by himself or his followers to liken him to 
the Prophet. His expeditions are referred to as 
maghdasi; the acclamation just mentioned took place 
under a tree, like the Prophet’s Bay‘at al-ridwan; 
the move to Tinmallal (see below) is called a hidjra; 
the Ahl Tinmallal have analogies with the Com- 
panions; etc. 

Within two years, marked by numerous skir- 
mishes between Almohads and Almoravids, most 
of the Anti-Atlas and Siis were actively backing 
Ibn Tiimart and all the Masmiida tribes were ready 
to support him. The Almoravid government, now 
seriously alarmed, increased its efforts. Ibn Timart, 
judging it prudent to move to a more easily defend- 
ed position, “emigrated” in 517/1123 to Tinmallal 
(var. Tinmal) in the upper Nfis valley, about 75 
kms. south-south-west of Marrakush. The manner 
in which he and his followers took possession of 
Tinmallal and its territory is not entirely clear, 
but it led to a protest by one of the Ten which 
cost him his life. The Ahl Tinmallal of the Almohad 


hierarchy are significantly a heterogeneous group. 
This fact and other evidence indicates that the 
original inhabitants of Tinmallal were liquidated 
and replaced by a mixed group of the Mahdi’s close 
followers. 

The next few years were passed in the consoli- 
dation and steady extension of Almohad power. This 
was made easier by the preoccupation of the Almo- 
ravids with troubles in Spain but also made more 
difficult by discord among the Almohads themselves. 
Though the Almohad movement was certainly helped 
by the antipathy for the Almoravids shared by all 
the mountain tribes, it Was at the same time hin- 
dered by the fragmentation of the Masmida into very 
small and jealously independent groups who resisted 
incorporation into any larger federation. Perhaps 
impatience with the speed of the movement’s de- 
velopment was the main motive behind the next im- 
portant event in the Mahdi’s career, the tamyis. 

The scanty texts on the tamyiz are difficult to 
interpret, but it seems that under the supervision 
of one Bashir al-Wansharisi there was a method- 
ical and stringent elimination of real or suspected 
dissidents. This took place in 523 or 524/1128-9. 
Dating from this period, and obscurely connected 
with the tamyiz, is the peculiar organization of the 
Almohads into a hierarchy headed by the Ten. The 
origin and significance of this apparently quite 
artificial creation remain a mystery. 

Whether the tamyiz so consolidated the move- 
ment’s strength that Ibn Tiimart felt strong enough 
to embark on the taking of Marrakush or whether 
it aroused such resentment that such a diversion 
of interest became necessary is an open question, 
but the campaign began at once. The leader was 
the same al-Bashir. The expedition was unsuccess- 
ful, for though the Almohads besieged Marrakush 
for six weeks they were defeated, five of the Ten 
being killed, nearby at al-Buhayra in mid-524/1130. 
This defeat was doubtless a severe psychological 
setback for the Almohads, but subsequent events 
show that it did not in fact much hinder the pro- 
gress of the movement; and it was an empty victory 
for the Almoravids, who proved impotent to press 
home their advantage. 

The Mahdi died a few months after the battle of 
al-Buhayra, in Ramadan 524/August 1130. His close 
companions concealed his death, presumably because 
they feared the effect on the morale of the Almo- 
hads of his death at this inauspicious moment with- 
out moreover his having justified any of his Mahdi- 
pretensions. His “‘retreat’’ lasted for three years 
until the proclamation of ‘Abd al-Mu’min in 527/ 
1132. He was buried at Tinmaillal. His tomb was 
still venerated, according to Leo Africanus, some 
five centuries later, but he and his movement no 
longer survive in local tradition. 

Ibn Tiimart regarded himself primarily as a 
religious reformer. It is not certain that even when 
in later life he had adopted the mantle of the Mahdi 
and become the head of an embryonic state in de- 
clared rebellion against the Almoravids he had de- 
veloped any secular ambitions beyond those neces- 
sary to back his religious ones. As a Muslim he 
naturally did not draw a sharp distinction between 
the religious and the secular. He was a fundamen- 
talist who wished to re-establish what he conceived 
to be the original purity of the faith by reference 
to the Kur?’aén and the Sunna and so rejected the 
taklid which in his day dominated theology in the 
West. He placed especial stress on the doctrine of 
tawkid, which to him meant a complete abstraction 
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or spiritualization of the concept of God, as opposed 
to tadjsim, the literal acceptance of the anthropo- 
morphic phrases of the Kur°4n of which he so often 
accused the Almoravids. But there is nothing oriz- 
inal in his religious ideas. He adopted those which 
suited him wherever he found them, including the 
Shi‘ notion of the impeccable (ma‘si#m) Imam, who 
he claimed to be. His theology is not important. 
His career followed a pattern, familiar in the Maghrib, 
of a charismatic personality being able briefly to 
unite groups who live normally in anarchical frag- 
mentation. It is a question primarily of personalities, 
that of the Berber race and that of the leader, and 
doctrine is of minor importance. The role of ‘Abd 
al-Muw?min in founding the Almohad state was as 
important as that of the Mahdi, though probably 
neither would have achieved anything without the 
other. 

The writings attributed to the Mahdi consist of 
a collection of short pieces without organic unity 
or title gathered in a unique manuscript, and one 
or two letters of doubtful authenticity. 
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IBN TUMLOS, Andalusian physician and 
philosopher, whose full name was YisuF 8. AHMAD, 
with the kunyas Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj and Abi Ishak. 
He was known in mediaeval Europe under the name 
of Alhagiag bin Thalmus, and Nallino (cf. RSO, xiii, 
170) considers that the name Tumlis may be a 
corruption of Bartholomaeus or Ptolemaeus., He was 
born at Alcira in about 560/1164, was a pupil of Ibn 
Widah al-Lakhmi and perhaps of Ibn Rushd (Aver- 
roes). He studied medicine and philosophy, and 
succeeded Ibn Rushd as personal physician to the 
Almohad caliph al-Nasir (595-610/1199-1214). He 
died at Alcira in 620/1223. A few years later, the 
family estates were shared out among the Christian 
conquerors. His biographers attribute to him the 
following woiks: (1) commentaries on Analitika 
protera kai hystera and on Peri hermenetas (Escorial*® 
649); (2) De mistione propositionis de inesse et neces- 
Saviae; (3) Kitab al-madkhal li-sina‘at al-mantik 
(Introduccién al arte de la légica, ed. with Sp. tr. by 
Asin Paldcios, Madrid 1916); and (4) a commentary 
on Ibn Sina’s Urdjiiza on medicine. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, no. 2093; Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, Beirut 1377/1957, ii, 81; Brockel- 
mann, I, 606 (= 463), S I, 837; G. Sarton, Intro- 
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no. xxiii; Miguel Cruz Hernandez, Filosofia 
hispano-musulmana, Madrid 1957, 249-66. 
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IBN at-TUWAYR, Aso MuyAmMmap ‘ABD AL- 
SaLAM B. AL-HASAN ... AL-KAYSARANI AL-MIsRI 
(525-617/1130-1220), high-ranking official of 
the later Fatimids, wrote in the reign of Salah al- 
Din a “History of the two dynasties’, Nuskat al- 
muklatayn fi akhbaér al-dawlatayn, an important work 
now unfortunately lost, to which the great compilers 
of the Mamlik period, Ibn al-Furat, al-Makrizi, al- 
Kalkashandi, Ibn Taghribirdi, and even before them 
Ibn Khaldin, owe the most important part of their 
knowledge of the history of the later Fatimids and 
of the general institutions of the régime. 

Bibliography: Cl. Cahen, Quelques chroniques 
anciennes relatives aux derniers Fatimides, in 
BIFAO, xxxviii (1937), 10-14 and 16, n. 1. 

(CL. CanEn) 

IBN UDHAYNA [see ‘uRWA B. UDHAYNA]. 

IBN ‘UKBA [see MUSA B. ‘UKBA]. 

IBN aLt-UKHUWWA, Diy@? av-Din MunammMap 
B. MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD AL-Kurasui AL-SHAFI‘, 
known as Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, author of a manual of 
hisba, enlarging, from an Egyptian point of view, 
that of the Syrian writer of the previous century, al- 
Shayzari. It was published by R. Levy, with an 
analysis in English, under the doubtful title of 
Ma‘Glim al-kurba fi akkadm al-hisba (GMS, ns. xii, 
London 1938); according to the only biographical 
notice so far discovered, that by Ibn Hadjar (Durar, 
Haydarabad no. .446), the author died in 729/1329, 
and nothing more is known of him. 

Bibliography: In addition to the work 
mentioned above and the article wisBa, see 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Sur quelques ouvrages 
de hisba, in JA, ccxxx (1938), 449 f. 

(CL. CAHEN) 

IBN ‘UMAR [see ‘ABD ALLAH B. SUMAR; YA‘KOB 
B, SUMAR AL-MAGHRIBI]. 

IBN ‘UMAR, DJAZIRAT, in Turkish Crz1RE-1 
Isn Omer or Cizre, today a frontier town between 
Turkey and Syria, is said to have been founded by 
and named after al-Hasan b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
al-Taghlibi (d. ca. 250/865). Its construction is 
attributed also to Ardashir Babakan. The ancient 
town was called in Aramaic Djazarta d’Kardi, a 
name which re-appears in Christian texts of the 
16th and 17th centuries. It has been identified with 
the ancient Bazabda, where Alexander the Great 
crossed the Tigris; later this was one of the foremost 
points of the Roman advance mentioned by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (xx, xvii, i). 

Situated in the Diyar Rabi‘a [q.v.] (37° 15’ N and 
42° 5’ E), at 400 metres altitude, 125 kilometres 
downstream from the confluence of the Bohtan Su, 
to the west of Mount Djadi [g.v.], Diazirat Ibn ‘Umar 
is on the Tigris at the point where its distance from 
the Euphrates is greatest. Emerging from the gorges 
of the Taurus, the Tigris then enters the Upper 
Diazira, a flat region where the river flows more 
slowly. The city was built in a bend in the river, the 
two ends of which were joined at the narrowest point 
by a canal which is said to have been dug by al-Hasan 
Ibn ‘Umar. The site of the town thus became an 
island, whence its name of Djazira; the force of the 
current turned the canal into the main bed of the 
Tigris, while the flow in the original river bed 
encircling the town dried up. The town also possessed 
a bridge, and was a river port in an island position; 
from this point the Tigris was navigable, and a 
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system of navigation existed to transport merchandize 
in the direction of Mosul. As a river port, Djazirat 
Ibn ‘Umar was an important commercial centre in 
a prosperous region of vineyards and orchards, made 
so by the supply of fresh water. In the neighbouring 
mountains, covered with oak forests and producing 
an abundance of walnuts, hazel-nuts and gali-nuts, 
bees produced honéy and wax which were exported. 
The frontier between the Arab and the Kurdish 
regions is marked by a Roman road, darb ‘atik, 
which joins Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar to Nisibin and then 
Mardin. 

The town, whose monuments witness to its brilliant 
past, lost many of its inhabitants at the beginning 
of the zoth century; the population, which consists 
of Muslims, Kurds, and Christians-of various deno- 
minations, fell from 9,560 in 1890 to 5,575 in 1940. 
In 1960 it was 6,473. In the 4th/roth century, the 
town possessed imposing walls built of mud bricks, 
which in the time of Ibn Battiita had three gates; 
they were rebuilt in basalt, and a section of them 
still stands today, dominated to the north by the 
éastle of the Kurdish amirs. In the 6th/12th century, 
the town possessed a hospital, fourteen kammdams, 
of which eight still remained at the end of the 19th 
century, with thirty sabi/ls and nineteen mosques. 
The intellectual and religious role which the town 
played in the 6th/1zth century was illustrated by 
four Shafi‘i madrasas, while there existed for the 
Siifis two khankahs outside the walls. Beside the 
original Great Mosque, the amir Badr al-Din Lu’lw? 
built another in the following century. In the r9th 
century, there remained of this active commercial 
centre, according to Cuinet, five khans, a vaulted 
bazaar, one hundred and six small shops and ten 
cafés. The presence of some early churches demon- 
strates the importance of the Christian element. 

Slightly downstream from Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar 
there exist today the ruins of a fine bridge of which 
a single arch of twenty-eight metres is still standing; 
on its piers are carved representations of the signs 
of the zodiac as on the bridge of Hisn Kayfa [g.v.], 
a work of the Artukid period. Upstream there exists 
on the Batman Su a bridge built by the amir Timur- 
tash of Mardin. 

For a long time under the control of the Kurdish 
amirs, Diazirat Ibn ‘Umar had a certain importance 
in the Middle Ages. In the 4th/roth century the 
town was a dependency of Mosul; in the 5th/rrth 
century, after having had as governor in 495/1102 
Shams al-Dawla Djakarmish, a former mamluk of 
Malikshah, it was in the hands of the Marw4nids; in 
the 6th/1z2th century, it belonged to the Zangids, 
who appointed ‘Izz al-Din Aba Bakr al-Dubaysi 
as governor in 541/1146. In 553/1158, the region 
occupied by the Bashnawil Kurds was taken by 
Kutb al-Din Mawdid b. Zangi. In the 6th and 7th/ 
12th and 13th centuries, two families brought glory 
to the town: the Banu ’1-Athir, rich in scholars and 
writers, and the Bani ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djazari, 
who produced many imams. In the roth/16th 
century, there was rivalry between the Safawids and 
the Ottomans for the possession of the town; the 
Kurds then sought the protection of the Ottomans, 
and succeeded in maintaining a relative independence 
together with the Hamidiyya. After 941/1535, when 
Sayyid Ahmad was its master, Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar 
controlled Mosul. In 973/1566, some Christian 
families, fleeing from Irbil, took refuge there. In the 
11th/17th century, the town in practice regained its 
autonomy, but in the 19th century there occurred a 
reaction by the Ottomans, who occupied the region 
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in 1248/1833 and re-took Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar in 
1836, from which date the town stagnated; the 
former centre of a Kurdish principality became the 
modest capital of a Turkish kaga@. 
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IBN UMAYL, at-Hakim at-SApik AL-Tamioi, 

Ast ‘ABp ALLAH MUHAMMAD, one of the representa- 
tives of the allegorical and mystagogical type of 
alchemy, which has now become an object of psycho- 
analytic interpretation (cf. C. G. Jung, Psychologie 
und Alchemie*, Zurich 1952, index s.v. Senior). He 
lived in Egypt, about the first half of the 4th/1oth 
century (for the chronological connection with the 
Djabir-question cf. M. Plessner, in ZDMG, cxv (1965), 
31f.). Among his numerous writings are several 
kasidas, one of which, the Risé@lat al-shams ila 
"l-hilal, was commented upon by himself under the 
title al-Ma@? al-waraki wa 'l-ard al-nadimiyya. This 
commentary and the poem became known in 
mediaeval Europe in a defective Latin version as 
Tabula chimica and Epistola solis ad lunam crescentem, 
the name of the author being rendered Senior Zadith 
Filius Hamuelis. Al-M@ al-waraki begins with a 
description of two quasi-archaeological excursions to 
an ancient temple at Bisir al-Sidr (g.v.] in order to 
find documents of alchemical wisdom there. This 
introduction follows a common pattern of fiction in 
Hermetic literature, but, as B. H. Stricker has 
shown, Ibn Umayl must actually have been in that 
temple, where he saw a statue of Imhotep, without 
of course recognizing its true significance (AO, xix 
(1942), 101-37). His special interest in the old temples 
and their wall-paintings is also indicated by another 
title: al-Sifr al-kabir fi hall al-ashkal al-birbawiyya 
wa 'l-tasawir (cf. Semenov, no. 534). Among the many 
alchemical authorities quoted in al-Md? al-waraki 
we find the names of Hermes [see uIRmis], the 
legendary Egyptian king Markiinus (cf. G. Wiet, 
L’Egypte de Murtadi, Paris 1953, 21), Democritus, 
Socrates, Plato, Zosimus, Mary the Jewess, Khalid 
b. Yazid (q.v.], Dhu ’l-Nin (q.v.], and Djabir b. 
Hayy4an (q.v.]; he also depends on the Turba Philo- 
sophorum. He is silent about al-R4azi (q.v.], but he 
seems to include him when attacking those con- 
temporary adepts who tried to obtain the elixir 
(see AL-1KsfR] from base organic substances such as 
eggs and hairs. 
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IBN ‘UNAYN, Abu ’L-MAHASIN SHARAF AL-DIN 
Mun. B. Nasr B. SALI B, Muu. B. GHALIB AL-ANSARI, 
satirical poet born at Damascus on g Sha‘ban 
549/19 October 1154, and died there on 20 Rabi‘ I 
630/4 January 1233. After receiving a traditional 
education from the main teachers of Damascus and 
spending a period in ‘Irak, Ibn ‘Unayn began early 
to use his lively satire against many different kinds 
of people; he did not spare even Salah al-Din (Saladin), 
who had just made himself master of the town (570/ 
1174), and for this he was soon banished. He then 
went on some journeys connected with commercial 
matters, which led him to ‘Irak, Adharbaydjan, Khu- 
rasan, Transoxania and even to India; then he re- 
turned to the Yemen, where he spent some time in the 
entourage of Saladin’s brother, Tughtakin; and then 
he settled for a time in Egypt (before 593/1197). 
His nostalgia for his native town led him to write 
a request in verse to al-Malik al-‘Adil for permission 
to return there, and he finally saw again the Umayyad 
Mosque in 597/1201. Al-‘Adil’s son, al-Malik al- 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, who was then governor of Damascus, 
welcomed the poet, who became his favourite and 
even his wazir. 

Ibn ‘Unayn is said to be the author of a Mukhtasar 
of the Djamhara of Ibn Durayd and of a Ta?rikh 
‘Azizi, but neither of these works seems to have 
survived. It was mainly as a poet that he was famous. 
With his taste for jokes, irony and mockery, he held 
up to ridicule, with great wit, important people, the 
kadis, the fukaha@, and the preachers, to such an 
extent that he was accused of zandaka. His hidja?, 
aimed against himself, his father and important 
people, even sultans, was wicked and scathing. The 
panegyrics on his patrons are well written, whereas 
his satirical poetry is full of dialectal expressions. 
He expressed his nostalgia in some famous poems 
which include long descriptions of Damascus and its 
surroundings, while no other country pleases him. He 
wrote riddles as well, and also topical poems, in which 
he refers to all kinds of personal or historical facts. 
He always refused to collect his works in a diwan, 
but one of his compatriots managed to save some of 
them to form the Diwan published by Khalil Mardam 
at Damascus in 1946. 
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IBN ‘USFOR, Abu ’L-Hasan ‘ALI B. Mu?MIN, 
Andalusian grammarian of the 7th/x3th 
century. Born at Seville in 597/1200, he studied 
under al-Shalawbin, the most famous grammarian 
of the period. After a quarrel with his master, he left 
his native town and travelled throughout al-Andalus, 
staying in several towns where he taught the Kur?4n 
and grammar. Then he proceeded to Ifrikiya, 
staying at Tunis and at Bougie, at the court of the 
Hafsid amir Abi Zakariyya’. Returning to his own 
country, he once again travelled in al-Andalus, then 
crossed to the Maghrib and stayed at Salé. At the 
invitation of the Hafsid caliph al-Mustansir, he 
returned to Ifrikiya and settled in Tunis, where he 
died in 670/1271. 

Ibn ‘Usfir was the author of two grammatical 
treatises, the K. al-Mukarrib fi ’l-nahw and the 
K. al-Mumti‘ fi ’l-tasrif, and dictated also commen- 
taries on four grammatical works: the Kitab of 
Sibawayh, the K. al-Idah of al-Farisi, the K. al- 
Diumal of al-Zadjdjadji and the Mukaddima of 
al-Djuzili. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 381, SI, 
546; ‘U. R. Kahhala, vii, 251, and add to the 
references there given: Ibn al-Zubayr, Silat al-Sila, 
ed. Lévi-Provengal, 142-3 (no. 285). 

(G, TRoUPEAU) 

IBN ‘UYAYNA [see suFYAN B. SUYAYNA)]. 

IBN WAFID, Apu ’L-MutarriF SABD AL-RAHMAN 
B. MUHAMMAD AL-Lakumi, Andalusian physician, 
pharmacologist, and agricultural theorist. 
Little is known of his life except that he was born 
in 398/1007 (according to Sa‘id) and was resident 
at Toledo in 460/1067 having studied medicine 
with Zahrawi at Cordoba. He died in 467/1074. In 
spite of his pharmacological knowledge, says S$a‘id, 
he preferred to treat sickness by diet and if forced 
to use drugs preferred the simple to the compound. 
Of the seven works by him mentioned by his bio- 
gtaphers the following are certainly or probably 
extant: ; 

(1) K. fi ’l-adwiya al-mufrada, This was abridged 
and translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona 
with the title Liber Albenguefith philosophi de 
virtutibus medicinarum et ciborum, There are also 
translations into Hebrew and Catalan. The Arabic 
text is partially extant but has not been published. 

(2) K. al-Wisad fi ’l-tibb. In MS. 

(3) Madjmi‘ fi 'l-filaha. Texts in Arabic and 
Castilian which are almost certainly to be identified 
with this are discussed by Mill4s and Garcia Gémez. 

(4) De balneis sermo. A work with this title is 
mentioned by Mieli but does not clearly correspond 
with any Arabic title. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, ii, 551; Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi, Cairo n.d., 110 = Fr. tr. R. Blachére, 
Paris 1935, 148 ff.; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (ed. Miiller), 
ii, 49; J. Millas Vallicrosa, El libro de agricultura de 
Ibn Wafid y su influencia en la agricultura del Rena- 
cimiento, in And., viii (1943), 281-332 = Estudios 
sobre historia de la ciencia espatola, Barcelona 1949, 
ch. 7; E* Garcia Gémez, Sobre agricultura ardbigoan- 
daluza (Cuestiones bibliograficas),in And., x (1945), 
127-46; Choulant, Handbuch der Bilcherkunde fiir 
die dltere Medizin, §96 (on the Latin tr. of the 
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K. al-Adwiya); M. Steinschneider, Dje Hebraes- 

schen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, § 475 (on the 

Hebrew tr.); Mieli, La science arabe, Leiden 1938, 

§ 38.7. (J. F. P. Hopxins) 

IBN WAHB, ‘App ALLAH 8. WAHB 8. MUSLIM AL- 
Finri aL-Kurasui, Maliki traditionist of Egypt, 
born in Cairo in 125/743 and died there in 197/813. 
From a very early age he was taught by the imam of 
Medina, until. the latter’s death, and then returned 
to Cairo, where his own tomb is in the Karafa (see 
Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, ii, 16; Ibn al-Zayyat, 
al-Kawéktbh al-sayydra, 44). The kagi ‘lyad (Tartib 
al-madarik, Cairo MS, fol. 88a) states that he wrote 
thirty works based on Malik, and mentions the titles 
of some of them. Up to now the only work known is a 
codex on papyrus of about one hundred pages, a 
fragment of his Djdmi‘; this manuscript, which has 
been edited with a commentary by J. David-Weill, 
is dated 276/889. This fragment of the Djami‘ 
consists of: the Book of Genealogies, the Book of 
Silence, the Book of the Seal, some traditions con- 
cerning the battle of Hunayn and a prayer of Ibn 
‘Abbas. It is strange that practically nothing of this 
text is found in any of the numerous recensions of 
the Muwaffa? of Malik or in the Mudawwana of 
Sahnin. (For other fragments, see J. Schacht, in 
Arabica, xiv (1967), 231.) 

For the biography of Ibn Wahb see Le Djami‘ 
@Ibn Wahb, ed. J. David-Weill (BIFAO), Cairo 
1939-48, i, XI, and J. David-Weill, Manuscrit 
malékite d’Ibn Wahb, in Mélanges Maspéro, Cairo 
1940, iii, 177-83. (J. Davip-WeEILL) 

IBN WAHBON, Asi MuyamMap ‘ABD AL- 
Dyatic 8. Wanstn, Arab poet of Spain, whose 
career was passed at the court of the master of 
Seville, al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad [g.v.]. Born at 
Murcia, probably about 430-40/1039-49, into a 
family of humble origin, he went to seek his fortune 
at Seville, where he was the pupil of the philologist 
al-A‘lam al-Shantamari (q.v.] and formed a friendship 
with the vizier and poet Ibn ‘Ammar [g.v.] before 
being admitted to the court, in circumstances which 
are variously reported. He then became one of the 
official panegyrists of al-Mu‘tamid and made his 
mark by a number of brilliant improvisations. In 
476/1083 he delivered the funeral oration of al-A‘lam, 
then had the courage to intercede in favour of Ibn 
‘Ammar and to lament his death; there exist also 
some fragments of poems which he composed after 
the battle of al-Zallaka [q.v.] and on the occasion of 
the voyage of al-Mu‘tamid to Morocco to ask for 
help from Yisuf b. Tashfin in 481/1089. Ibn Wahbin 
also left some fairly successful descriptive poems, 
notably that on the palace of al-Mu‘tamid called al- 
Zahi, as well as a number of short pieces, in which 
he does not scruple to reveal his taste for ghilman. 

His poetry, however, reaches quite another level 
when he is either complaining of the injustice of his 
fate or expressing, in commenting on human destiny, a 
pessimism which shows the influence of al-Mutanabbi. 
His natural pride and his loyalty to al-Mu‘tamid, in 
spite of some stormy periods, are the other aspects 
of his character which deserve mention. 

It is likely that he did not know of his master’s 
tragic fate, for it was probably in 484/1092 (and not in 
533/1138-9 as is given by some sources) that he was 
killed by some Christian horsemen when he was 
travelling to Murcia with Ibn Khafadja [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bassam collected the 

Diwan of Ibn Wahbin under the title al-IRH! al- 

mushtamil ‘ala shi‘r ‘Abd al-Djalil, but this collec- 


work on the poet there remains only a chapter of 
the Dkakhira (2, still unpublished); al-Fath Ibn 
Khakan, Kala’id, 13-4, 242-5; Ibn Dihya, Mujrid, 
index, s.v.; Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, Ma- 
salik al-absdy, xvii, MS Paris, 32v.-36v.; al- 
“Imad al-Isfahani, Khavida, xi, MS Paris; Ibn 
Zafir, Bad@ i‘ al-bada@ih, 37; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal*, 246; Makkari, Analectes, index; Marri- 
kushi, Mu‘djib, 102-5; Ibn Khallikan, index, s.v.; 
Dabbi, 374, no. 1101; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughyib, index; 
Dozy, De Abbadidis, i, 50, 116-7; Luya, in Hespéris, 
1936, 150; A. Dayf, Balaghat al-‘Arab fi’l-Andalus, 
121-8; H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, index; A. 
Gonzalez Palencia, Literatura*, 93, 200, 202; S. 
Khalis, La vie littéraire a Séville au XI* stécle, 
unpublished thesis, Sorbonne 1953. 
(Cu. PELvat) 
IBN WAHSHIYYA, name of a person to whom 
are attributed a number of works and whose full 
name is said to have been Aba Bakr Ahmad b. 
‘Ali b. Kays (omitted in Féhrist, 311, which adds: 
b. al-Mukhtar b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Diarthiya b. 
Badniyd b. Bartaniya b. ‘Alatiyd) al-Kasdani (omit- 
ted in MS Istanbul, Beyazit 4064 [see below]) al-Sifi 
(added in Fthrist and some manuscripts) al-Kuss- 
ayni (added in MSS Beyazit 4064 and Leiden, vo- 
calized thus in Beyazit, read al-Kasiti or al Kusayti 
by M. Plessner; cf. Fihrist: min ahl Kussin), known 
as Ibn Wahshiyya, but of whose existence there is 
as yet no reliable historical proof. Since Néldeke 
(in ZDMG, xxix (1875), 453 f.), it has been thought 
that the real author (or at least compiler) was 
Abi Talib Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, to whom 
Ibn Wahshiyya states that he dictated his trans- 
lations “from the language of the Chaldees’ into 
Arabic”. This Abi Talib al-Zayyat, who claims to 
be a pupil and secretary of Ibn Wahshiyya, was, 
according to L. Massignon (apud Festugiére, La 
Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, i, Paris 1944, 
App. III, 396), ‘‘a Shi‘i, a member of a family of 
viziers” (d. ca. 340/951); he lived in the time of 
Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 312). If all parts of his name 
are correct, he was the great-great-grandson of 
the vizier Abii Dja‘far Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(b. Aban, omitted in all sources when Abi Falib 
is referred to) al-Zayyat [see IBN AL-ZAYYAT]. 
Probably originally Christian before being converted 
to Islam, as the lakab al-Zayyat would seem to 
imply, the family appears to have come from one 
of the localities named al-Karkh [g.v.]. It may have 
had in its possession ancient documents in Syriac 
(bt ’l-suryaniyya al-kadima: MS Leiden, pp. 1 and 3) 
written in ancient Edessan script, which, towards 
the end of the 4th/roth century, came to be called 
Estrangelo and was much developed by the Nestor- 
ians of Persia. Certainly the language and style of 
the translations which are attributed to Ibn Wahshiy- 
ya are not those of a native user of Arabic. The 
question is whether they were made directly from 
Syriac, from Greek or from Pahlavi. There are 
certain indications which support the author’s claim 
to have translated from Syriac, the most important 
of them being, in addition to the style of the language, 
the type of prayers which are included, in particular, 
in the K. al-Filaha al-nabafiyya and which bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Syriac liturgy 
(cf. in particular the prayer with which the book 
begins (see ZS, vi (1928-9), 35 f.) and which is a 
sort of priimiyon = modtuov in the style of the 
Syriac breviary). This type of prayer is found in 
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Ghayat al-hakim of the Ps.-Madjriti) and what has 
been preserved from the Harranians by Ibn al- 
Nadim, but nowhere is it so close, in form and in 
spirit, to that of the prayers of the Syriac liturgy. 
This indication alone however is of no significance, 
since this type of prayer is found also in the Byzan- 
tine liturgy. A detailed study of the works attributed 
to Ibn Wahshiyya would probably show that in them 
Syriac served as a vehicle for Greek, Pahlavi and 
Indian scientific and pseudo-scientific ideas. 

Here follows a list of the works attributed to 
Ibn Wahshiyya with a summary of what is known 
about each of them: 

(1) The most important of them all is undoubtedly 
the K. al-Filaha al-nabafiyya, a vast work (MS 
Leiden, 1264 pages; Beyazit 19052-3, 465 fols., 
32 X 24cm., naskhi; Beyazit 4064, 332 fols., 25 x 
17cm., naskhi), represented by numerous manu- 
scripts not all of which are complete. Ibn Wahshiyya 
states that he “translated it from the language of 
the Chaldees into Arabic...in 291/903-4” and 
“dictated it to Abi Talib... al-Zayyat in 318/930” 
(Leiden MS, p. 1). The original title in ‘‘“Nabataean” 
(t.e., Syriac) was K. Iflak al-ard wa-islah al-zar‘ 
wa ’l-shadjar wa ‘l-thimar wa-daf‘ al-afat ‘anha. 
M. Plessner has given a list of its contents in ZS, 
vi (1928-9), 35-55. From 1835 to 1875, this work 
was the subject of vigorous debate among orienta- 
lists: E. M. Quatremére, in his Mémoire sur les 
Nabatéens, in JA, xv (1835), 5-55, 97-137, 209-71 
(see also Journal des Savants, March 1857) con- 
sidered it to be the translation of a Chaldean work 
of the period of Nabuchodonosor II (605-562 B. C.; 
the Fihrist says of Ibn Wahshiyya: wa-huwa min 
wild Sinharib = Sennacherib, 705-681 B. C.); E 
Meyer, in Gesch. der Botanik, iii (1856), 43-89, places 
it in the first century A. D.; D. Chwolson in Uber 
die Uberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur im 
arabischen Ubersetzungen, in Mémoires des Savants 
Etrangers présentés a@ VAcadémie Impériale des 
Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, viii (1859), 329-524, dates 
it at the latest to the beginning of the 14th century 
B. C. This extreme view of Chwolson produced such 
a violent reaction from orientalists that it was about 
fifty years before this work was discussed again. 
Three important studies were written in reply to 
the articles mentioned above: E. Renan (Sur les 
débris de Vancienne littérature babylonienne conservés 
dans les traditions arabes, in Mém™ de l’ Académie des 
Inscriptions, xxiv/1 (1861), 139-90; extracts in Revue 
Germanique, x (1860), 136-66; L’Institut, April-May 
1860, 37-44), after summarizing the different opinions 
concerning the date, ascribes the work to the Hellen- 
istic period (3rd-4th centuries A. D.), in a Sabean, 
and more precisely a Mandean, environment; he 
considers the ‘“‘Nabataean’”’ language to be Mandean. 
A year later there appeared the most controversial 
study on the question, that of Alfred von Gutschmid, 
Die Nabatdische Landwirtschaft und thre Geschwister, 
in ZDMG, xv (1861), 1-110 (= Kleine Schriften, ii, 
568-716; cf. also War Ibn Wahshijjah ein nabata- 
tscher Herodot?, in Berichte tiber d. Verhandl. d. 
kgl. sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. su Leipzig, Phil.- 
hist. Kl., 1862, 67-99 = Kleine Schriften, ii, 717- 
53), who maintained with strong arguments that 
the Nabataean works were nothing but a forgery 
of the Muslim period (beginning of the 9th century 
A. D.) and certainly not earlier than 7oo A. D. He 
based his proofs on the similarity between the 
religious and political situation which appears in 
these works and that of the early ‘Abbasid period 
{the Arab disdain for the Nabataeans in spite of 
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their illustrious past; the fashion for agnosticism; 
the greatness and wisdom attributed to the Chal- 
deans in the Muslim legends). But whereas von 
Gutschmid still regarded Ibn Wahshiyya as an 
early and well-disguised forger, Néldeke, in Noch 
Etniges tiber die “nabatdische Landwirtschaft”, in 
ZDMG, xxix (1875), 445-55, added further proofs 
to the theses that these works were forged, dating 
them to the beginning of the 4th/1oth century. He 
considers the author of this forgery to be Abi 
Talib...al-Zayyat. He sees in it the influence of 
Greek works written in the koine and points out the 
author’s use of an Edesso-Harranian calendar 
(based on the solar (Julian) calendar, instead of 
the Muslim lunar calendar) and his knowledge of 
the kalends. 

The work attributed to Ibn Wahshiyya has not 
yet recovered from this serious attack by A. von 
Gutschmid and Th. Ndldeke, in spite of the efforts 
of several scholars during the last fifty years to 
re-instate him (cf. E. Wiedemann, Zur Nabatdischen 
Landwirtschaft, in ZS, i (1922), 201-2; M. Plessner, 
Der Inhalt der Nabatdischen Landwirtschaft. Ein 
Versuch Ibn WabSija zu rehabilitieren, in ZS, vi 
(1928-9), 27-56; E. Bergdolt, Beitrdge sur Geschichte 
der Botantk. I — Ibn Wahschija: Die Kultur des 
Veilchens (viola odorata) und die Bedingungen des 
Bliihens in der Ruhezeit, in Berichte der Deutschen 
Botanischen Gesellschaft, 1 (1932), 321-36; II — 
Uber einigen Pfropfungen, ib., lii (1934), 87-94; 
III — Wasseranzeigende Pflanzen, ib., liv (1936), 
127-34; G. O. S. Darby, The mysterious Abolays, 
in Osiris, i (1936), 251-59; idem, Ibn Wakshtya in 
mediaeval Spanish literature, in Isis, xxxii (1941), 
433-8). The very pessimistic prediction of Franz 
Boll, who says, referring to the K. Tankalisha 
(see below): “ist gleich seinen iibrigen Schriften 
verdientermassen noch immer unedirt geblieben 
und wird es wohl auch bleiben’? (Sphaera, Leipzig 
1903, 428), certainly seems to be justified. 

It was concerning al-Fildha al-nabajiyya that 
the dispute over Ibn Wahshiyya arose; the other 
works attributed to him, although much less well- 
known, suffered repercussions from this. 

(2) K. Shawk al-mustaham fi ma‘rifat rumiiz 
al-aklam, an extraordinary collection of 93 cryptic 
alphabets attributed to the ancient Semitic, Hellen- 
istic and Hindu peoples, and to famous persons, 
accompanied by alphabets appropriate to each planet 
and each sign of the zodiac (MS Paris 6805, 131 
fols., naskhi of 1165/1751-2, in which it is stated, 
fol. 129 r., that the work was written for ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan in 241/885 (sic); the author 
lived in Damascus; J. Hammer, Ancient alphabets 
and hieroglyphic characters explained, with an account 
of the Egyptian priests, their classes, initiation and 
sacrifices in the Arabic language..., London 1806; 
S. de Sacy, apud A. L. Millin, Magasin Encyclopé- 
dique, vi (1810), 145-75; v. Gutschmid, loc. cit., 
16-21). This type of collection of scripts is used in 
works of magic and of talismanic art; specimens of 
it are found in many madjmi‘as of esoteric writings. 
lt is not impossible that many of these alphabets 
were used as ciphers; they have the characteristics 
of this (symmetry, opposition, superposition, inter- 
lacing of downstrokes; differentiation by small 
downstrokes, decorative refinements). 

(3) K. Tankaliisha (= Teucros; cf. A. Borissov, 
in JA, cexxvi (1935), 300-5) al-Babilt al-Kiakani, 
Si suwar daradj al-falak wa-ma yadillu Salayhi min 
ahwal al-mawlidin, “translated from the Nabataean 
into Arabic by Abii Bakr b. Ahmad b, Wahshiyya 
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and dictated to ‘Alf (sic) b. Abl Talib... al-Zayyat” 
(MS Leiden 891/2, fols. 28-69, preceded by a treatise 
on astrological divination attributed to Dorotheos 
fof Sidon], the translator of which is said to have 
been ‘Umar b. Farrukhan al-Tabari, see Brockel- 
mann, S I, 392), an astrological treatise describing 
the twelve signs of the zodiac and the thirty degrees 
of each of them and based on the Pahlavi versions of 
the TlapavarédAovra of Teucros of Babylon and the 
*AvOoroylat of Vettius Valens (cf. Nallino, Tracce 
di opere greche giunte agli Arabi per trafila pehlevica, 
in A volume.... presented to E.G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, 345-63; idem, Raccolta, v, 1944, 236 ff.). 

(4) K. al-Sumim, translated from the ‘‘Naba- 
taean” and dictated to Abi Talib... al-Zayyat 
(MSS Istanbul, Sehid Ali Pasa 2073, naskhi of 905/ 
1499-1500, 21.5 X 15 cm.; Leiden 726, 142 fols., 
a copy made from the British Museum manuscript 
1357; other manuscripts in Brockelmann, S I, 431). 
Ibn Wahshiyya gives his sources: it is a compilation 
from two treatises on toxicology, one by Yarbuka 
(Istanbul MS; Baryifa) al-Nabati al-Kardani, the 
other by Sihab Sat (Istanbul MS: Shihat Bisat) “of 
the inhabitants of ‘Akikika’”’ (so Istanbul). It is the 
manual of poisons of Canakya, according to a new 
redaction, produced in the medical circles of Gon- 
deshapir, from the Persian translation of this 
treatise (cf. B. Strauss, Das Giftbuch des Sdhédq, 
in Quellen u. Studien x. Gesch. der Naturwiss. u. 
der Medizin, iv/2 (1934), 28 (116) ff.; Massignon, 
loc. cit., 393). The work covers (a) things which 
kill by a look, (b) voices which terrify, (c) things 
which kill by their smell, (d) those which are lethal 
if eaten or drunk and (e) those which are lethal if 
touched; from chapter 8 onwards it deals with 
snake-bites, bites by dogs, the stings of spiders, 
scorpions, etc. (cf. K. al-Sumtim wa-daf* madarriha 
by the Ps.-Djabir: Brockelmann, S I, 428, n. 31; 
Kraus, Jabir, i, 156-9). 

(5) K. al-Usal al-kabir, a treatise on alchemy 
(MSS Istanbul, Ragip Paga 963/3, fol. 4ov. ff., 
naskhi, 24 X 18cm.; the same madjmi‘a, fols. 
1-38v., attributes to him K. al-Shawdahid fi ’l-hadjar 
al-wahid; Haci Begir Aga, 649, fols. 22r-30r, ta‘lik 
Jarisit, n. d., 35 X 26cm., in a madjmié‘a of works 
on alchemy, the majority of them Persian, beginning 
with the K. Musahhahat Aflafin wa-tafsir Djabir 
(b.] Hayydn al-Saft, fols. 1-22r). In another madj- 
mi‘a in Konya (Yusuf Aga, 4887/3, 55 fols., 16 x 
11.5 cm., small tak of 707/1307-8; see also 5486 
in the same collection), there is attributed to him 
another treatise on alchemy entitled K. Kashf al- 
rumiuz. 

There are also attributed to him other Hermetic 
works such as Kanz al-hikma, Majali* al-anwar 
ft ‘l-hikma, used by the Isma‘ilis, K. al-Hayakil 
wa ’l-tamathil and K. Tabkand (cf. reference in 
Brockelmann, I, 281, S I, 431), about which much 
less is known. He himself states, in al-Filéka al- 
nabatiyya (Leiden MS, p. 2), that he translated 
also extracts from a vast and valuable work on 
astrology entitled K. D(dh)awandy al-Babili fi asrar 
al-falak wa 'l-ahkam ‘ala 'l-hawadith min harakat 
al-nudjtim, and K. al-Adwar al-kabir. The Fikrist, 
312, lists other titles, for the existence of which 
there is no other evidence. 

From his works as a whole there emerges a striking 
resemblence between his opinions and those of the 
Neoplatonist school of Syria founded by Iamblichus 
(d. 330 A. D.). Like the latter, Ibn Wahshiyya 
believed that man can come into contact with God 
by means of esoteric rites and symbolic formulas. 





The perspicacious Ibn Khaldin (Mukaddima, iii, 
120/165 f.; tr. Rosenthal, iii, 151f.) had realized 
this when he stressed the care which the ancient 
authors of Geoponica took to discover the secret 
correspondences between the spiritual properties 
(r&kaniyyat) of plants and those of the heavenly 
bodies, and when he stated that the K. al-Filaha 
al-nabafiyya had been translated from the Greek 
(turdjima min kutub al-Yuindaniyyin). 

In conclusion, we believe (as had already been 
suggested by G. H. Ewald, in G&ttinger Nachrichten, 
1857, 141 and 1861 (15 May)) that the works attrib- 
uted to Ibn Wahshiyya are to be considered as the 
result of various successive re-writings and revi- 
sions of scientific and pseudo-scientific materials 
surviving from antiquity, preserved, amplified and 
modified by Syrian and Alexandrian Hellenism and 
carried on until the period of the translators of 
the Bayt al-Hikma, either by Greek documents or 
by Pahlavi and Syriac versions (there should be 
noted the existence in Persian of a treatise of 
Geoponica already used by ‘Ali b. Sahl b. Rabban 
al-Tabari in Firdaws al-hikma, completed in 235/ 
850: cf. reference in Brockelmann, S I, 363). The 
present writer plans further research on Ibn Wah- 
shiyya’s work along these lines. 

Bibliography: In addition to the numerous 
works mentioned in the article, see also C. A. 
Nallino, ‘Jim al-falak ‘ind al-‘Arab, Rome 1911, 
208 ff.; P. Kraus, Jébir Ibn Hayydn. Contribu- 
tion a Vhistoire des idées scientifiques dans Islam 
(I-II, Mém. de l'Institut d’Egypte, xliv-xlv, Cairo 
1942-3), i, p. LIX and index; I. Goldziher, Muh. 
St., i, 158 (a product of the shu“abiyya); J. Ruska, 
Cassianus Bassus Scholasticus und die arabischen 
Versionen der griechischen Landwirtschaft, in Isl., 
v (1914), 174-9 (= Kusté B. Lika, al-Filaka 
al-ytinaniyya; the Leiden manuscript is based 
on a Persian version; ed. Cairo 1293/1876); idem, 
Weinbau und Wein in den arabischen Bearbeitungen 
der Geoponica, in Archiv fiir die Gesch. der Natur- 
wiss. u. der Technik, vi (1913), 305-20; idem, Turba 
philosophorum: ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der 
Alchemie, in Quellen u. Studien 2%. Gesch. der 
Naturwiss. u. der Medizin, i (1931), 1-368; idem, 
Arabische Alchemie, in ‘Archeion, xiv (1932), 
425-35; idem, Uber das Fortleben der antiken 
Wissenschaften im Orient, in Archiv fir Gesch. der 
Mathematik, der Naturwiss. u. der Technik, x 
(N. F. i) (1927-8), 112-35; P. Sbath, L’ouvrage 
géoponique d’Anatolius de Bérytos, (4th cent.), 
Arabic manuscript discovered by Sbath, in BIE, 
xiii (1931), 47-54; G. Sarton, Introd. to the history 
of science, i, 634-5, ii, 425, 842; Ps.-Madiriti, 
Ghayat al-hakim, ed. Ritter, Leipzig 1932, 60, 179, 
229 ff.; Ibn al--Awwan, K. al-Filaka, ed. Banqueri, 
i-ii, Madrid 1802 (tr. J.-J. Clément-Mullet, i-ii, 
Paris 1864-7); Ibn Bassal, K. al-Filaha, ed. with 
Sp. tr. and notes by J. M. Millés Vallicrosa and 
M. Aziman, Tetuan 1955. (T, Fanp) 
IBN aL-WANNAN, Asv ’L-‘ABBAS AHMAD B. 

MuHAMMAD B. MuHAMMAD, Moroccan poet of the 
12th/18th century, famous for one poem, well- 
known in Moroccan literary circles. Neither the date 
nor the place of his birth is known. He is said to 
have belonged to an Arab family from the Tuwat 
{southern Algeria and Morocco). He described 
himself as Himyari, therefore Yemenl, and claimed 
descent from the Ansar. He lived and died in Fez, 
where his family had settled at an unknown date 
and was known by the name of Bani Mallik 
(changed by him into Mulik). Al-Wannadn was a 
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nickname of his grandfather, and it is not known 
whether he was given it because of his peevish nature 
or because he played the wann (cymbals) (see L.A. 
under the root w.x.7.). His father was a court poet 
of the ‘Alawid sultan Muhammad hb. ‘Abd Allah 
(1170-1204/1757-90). Totally deaf, but with a lively 
intelligence, he left behind him the reputation of an 
amusing courtier, with an inexhaustible supply of 
witty anecdotes, The sultan, who prided himself on 
his literary culture, called him Abu ’l-Shamakmak, 
probably because he had a large mouth and a large 
nose, like the poet from Kifa with the same name 
[g.v.], and was as skilful as he in panegyrie and satire. 
This kunya became part of his proper name, and was 
passed on to his son and to the urdjaéza on which the 
latter’s fame was based. 

As Abu ’1-‘Abbas Ahmad did not succeed, either 
during his father’s lifetime or after his death, in 
gaining admittance to the court, which was barred to 
him by envy, and as he wished at all costs to recite to 
the sultan the urdjaza which he had written for this 
purpose, he resorted to a ruse: stationing himself one 
day on a promontory overlooking the route of the 
royal procession, he declaimed at the top of his voice 


as the sultan was passing, in the radjaz metre, the ° 


following couplet: 

“My lord, son of the Prophet (nabi), 

Abu ’l-Shamakmak was ny father (abi)”” 
The Sultan recognized him, received him, listened to 
his poem, with which he was delighted, gave him a 
generous reward and awarded him a place in his 
entourage where he remained until his death, which 
is said to have occurred in 1187/1773. 

Of his works, which are reputed to have ircluded 
epistles on various subjects and some poems, all 
that is known is the urdjiiza called al-Shamakmakiyya, 
a kafiyya of 275 verses in the radjaz metre. The 
success of this work is due to its educational value. 
It is in fact a résumé of the traditional culture of the 
Arabs in a form which could be understood, learned 
and remembered by an educated Moroccan of that 
period: a vocabulary dealing with the desert, 
inherited from the early poets of the Djahiliyya— 
the names of its winds, its flora and fauna, its 
proverbs, legends, anecdotes, historical facts, famous 
characters (both men and women)—in short a 
synthesis of ‘the great collections of adab, poetry and 
history. Thus the Shamakinakiyya was used as a 
textbook, a précis to be learned by heart in the 
same way as the Mu‘allakat, the diwans and the 
makamat, and it has formed the subject of several 
commentaries, the best known of which are: (1) Abu 
‘1-“Abbas Ahmad b. Khalid ... al-Nasiri, Zahr al- 
afnan min hadikat Ibn al-Wannan, lith. Fez 1314/ 
1896; (2) Abi’ Hamid al-Hadjdj Muhammad al- 
Makki b. Muhammad al-Bitawri al-Sharshali al- 
Hasani, Iktifjaf zahvat al-afnan min dawhat kafiyyat 
Ibn al-Wannan, lith. Fez 1333/1915; (3) Abt 
Muhammad al-‘Arabi b. ‘Ali al-Mashrafi, Sharh al- 
Shamakmaktiyya (cf. Kattani, Fihris, ii, 15); (4) ‘Abd 
Allah Kanniin (Genntn), Sharh al-Shamakmakiyya, 
Cairo 1964. 

Bibliography: Nasiri Salawi, Istiks@, iv, 122; 

E. Lévi-Provengal, Les histortens des Chorfa, Paris 

1922, 150, 210, 353; idem, Les manuscrits arabes de 

Rabat, Paris 1921, 28, no. 80; 115, no. 340; Brockel- 

mann, S II, 706; ‘Umar Tawfik Safar-Agha, al- 

Nustis al-adabiyya, Casablanca n.d., 308-18; A. 

Bustani, in Da@%ivat al-ma‘drif, iv, 141-2. 

(M. Hapj-Sapok) 

IBN aL-WARDI, SirApy at-Din AB Hars ‘Umar, 
Shafi‘i scholar, d. in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 861/September- 


October 1457. He is said to be the author of the 
Kharidat al-‘adja@?ib wa-faridat al-ghara°ib, a sort of 
geography and natural history without any scientific 
value. In spite of the authorities mentioned in the 
introduction (al-Mas‘idi, al-Tisi, Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Marrakushi), the Kharida is merely a plagiarism 
of the Djdmi< al-funin wa-salwat al-maksin of Nadjm 
al-Din Ahmad b. Hamd4n b. Shabib al-Harr4ni al- 
Hanbali, who lived in Egypt circa 732/1332. The 
work has nevertheless had a certain vogue among 
orientalists, who have published or translated frag- 
ments from it: De Guignes, A. Hylander (Lund 1824), 
C. J. Tornberg (Upsala), M. Fraehn (Halle), etc.; it 
has been printed in Cairo several times since 1276. 
However, there remain two problems: the first 
is the name of this Ibn al-Wardi, who, according to 
al-Zirikli, was called Ibn al-Wuridi; the second is 
the real authorship of the Kharida, which is also 
attributed to Zayn al-Din Ibn al-Wardi [see next ar- 
ticle] and to ‘Umar b. Mansir b. Muh. b. ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Wardi al-Subki in a Vatican manuscript. 
Bibliography: Ibn Ilyas, Badas* al-suhkir, ii, 
60; Brockelmann, II, 131-2, S II, 162-3; F. Bustani, 
DM, iv, 137; Zirikli, A‘lam, x. (Ep.) 
IBN at-WARDI, Zayn av-Din Ast Hars ‘UMAR 
B. MUZAFFAR B. SUMAR B. ABI ’L-FAWARIS MUH. B. 
SALT AL-WaRpi AL-KurRASHT AL-BAKRI AL-SHAFI‘, 
Shafi’ fakih, philologist, man of letters, historian and 
poet, born at Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man (he has also the 
nisba al-Ma‘arri) in 689 or 691/1290-2, died of plague 
in Aleppo on 27 Dhu ’1-Hidjdija 749/18 March 1349. 

He was educated in his native town, then at Hamat, 
Damascus and Aleppo; he seems to have held for a 
time the office of deputy to the kd@dis of Manbidj and 
of Aleppo, but, as the result of a dream, he abandoned 
this career to devote himself to his literary work. 

He is the author of the following works: a Diwan 
including poems, makdmat, epistles, discourses, a 
risala on the plague, etc. (published in Istanbul by 
Faris al-Shidyak, in the Madjmi‘at al-Djawa?ib, in 
1300) ; Lamiyyat (or Nasthat or Wasiyyat) al-ikhwan 
wa-murshidat al-khillan, a moral poem of 77 verses 
in the ramal metre, long a classic (ed. Cairo 1301 
with commentary by Mas‘id b. Hasan al-Kunawi; in 
C. J. David, Tansib al-albdb, Mosul 1863; also al- 
Shirwani, Nafhai al-Yaman; Fr. tr. in RI, 1900; with 
the text, by A. Roux, Algiers 1905); Tahrir al-khasasa 
ft taysir al-Khuldsa, a prose version of the Alfiyya 
of Ibn Malik (MS Cairo); al-Tuhfa al-wardiyya fi 
mushkilat al-i‘vab, an urdjtiza of 153 verses (ed. R. 
Abicht, Breslau 1891); a,commentary on the prece- 
ding work (MS Berlin); al-Bahdja al-wardiyya, an ur- 
adjuza, a rendering in 5000 verses of al-Hawi al- 
saghir of al-Kazwini (a manual of Shafi‘i fikA) (lith. 
Cairo 1311); Tatimmat al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al- 
bashar, an abridgement of the chronicle of Abu ’l- 
Fida? with continuation from 729 to 749/1329-49 
(Cairo 1285); al-Masa@il al-mudhahtaba fi ’l-masa@il 
al-mulakkaba, an urdjtiza of 71 verses on questions 
of succession (MSS Berlin and Cairo); al-Shthab al- 
thakib wa 'l-‘adhab al-wakif, a work of mysticism 
(MS Aya Sofya); al-Alfiyya al-wardiyya, an urdjtiza 
on the interpretation of dreams (several eds. in 
Egypt after that of Balak 1285); also: al-Lubab fi 
“tlm al-ivab; al-Durra, a commentary on the Alfiyya 
of Ibn Mu‘ti; Tadhkivat (Mudhakkirat) al-gharib; 
Abkar al-afkar. 

Bibliography: Kutubi, Fawat, ii, 116; Subki, 
Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, vi, 243; Suyiti, Bughya, 365; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 161; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, 
ii, s.v.; Ibn lyds, Badai< al-suhtr, i, 198; Wiisten- 
feld, Geschichtschreiber, no. 412; Sarkis, Mu‘djam, 
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s.v.; Zirikli, A‘la@m, s.v.; Brockelmann, II, 140-1, 

S II, 174-5. (Mou. BEN CHENEB *) 

IBN WASIL, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH DjaMAL at-Din 
MUHAMMAD B, SALIM B, NASR ALLAH B. SALIM B. 
Wisit, historian, ké4gi and man of letters, born 
in Hamat on Sunday 2 Shawwal 604/20 April 1208. 
He began his studies under his father, who was 
successively kad? of Hamat and al-Ma‘arra, and a 
mudarris at the Nasiriyya in Jerusalem. During his 
father’s absence on the Pilgrimage in 624-6/1227-9, 
Ibn WAsil deputized for him at the Nasiriyya. In the 
next two years he continued his studies at Damascus 
and Aleppo (where his teachers included the historian 
Ibn Shaddad [q.v.]) In 629/1232 he attached himself 
to al-Malik al-Nasir Dawid, the Ayyibid ruler of 
Karak, where he studied under Shams al-Din al-Khu- 
sraw-shahi. For two years from 631/1234 he was in 
the service of the Ayyibid ruler of Hamat, al-Muzaf- 
far II, upon whose orders he assisted the Egyptian 
mathematician ‘Alam al-Din Kaysar (known as 
Ta‘asif) in the construction of an observatory and 
various astronomical instruments. He then returned 
to Damascus, where he made the acquaintance of the 
Kurdish amir Husim al-Din b. Abi ‘Ali (later the 
deputy in Egypt of the Ayyibid sultan al-Malik al- 
Salih Nadjm al-Din), whose friendship was to be of 
great profit to him during his years in Egypt. 

In 641/1243-4, accompanied by his friend and 
relative Ibn Abi ’l-Dam [g.v.}, he went on a delega- 
tion to Baghdad, and thence made his way to Cairo. 
There he procured access to the sultans al-Malik 
al-Salih Nadim al-Din, to whom he dedicated his al- 
Tarikh al-Salihi (no. (1) below), and his successor 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Tiran-shah, to whom he 
dedicated his Nazm al-durar (no. (2) below) and a 
work on astronomy. After performing the Pilgrimage 
in the company of his friend Husam al-Din b. Abi 
Ali in 649/1252, he returned to witness the assassina- 
tion of Tiran-shah, the fall of the Ayyabids, and the 
establishment of the Mamluk dynasty. 

In Ramadan 659/August 1261, Baybars sent him 
on an embassy to the King of Sicily, Manfred, whom 
he met in Barletta in southern Italy and to whom he 
dedicated a treatise on logic, al-Risdla al-A nbriiriyya. 

In about 663/1264-5, Ibn WaAsil returned to his 
native Hamat, where he was appointed chief ka@di but 
devoted his time to writing, composing there his 
Mukhtasar al-A ghanit and his Mufarridj al-kurtb (no. 
(3) below), begun in 671 and finished in 683 (1272-85). 
Stricken with blindness in his last years, he died at 
Hamat, at the age of 93, in 697/1298. 

Ibn Wasil’s three historical works are: (1) al- 
Ta rikh al-Salihi, a general history from the Prophet 
to 637/1240 (MS: British Museum, 6657); (2) Nagm 
al-durar fi '‘l-hawadith wa ‘l-siyary (MS: Chester 
Beatty 5264); (3) Mufarridj al-kurib fi akhbar Bani 
Ayytb: reaching to the year 661/1263, this is the 
most valuable source for the history of the Ayyiibids. 
The full text, which can be reconstituted from the 
four incomplete manuscripts, is in process of publica- 
tion by Djaml al-Din al-Shayy4l, the three volumes 
published (Cairo 1954, 1957, 1961) reaching to the 
death of al-‘Adil I. 

Bibliography: Djamal al-Din al-Shayyéal, 
Jamal al-Din Ibn Wasil and his book, Mufarrij al- 
Kurib fi akhbar Bani Ayyib, unpubl. Ph. D. 
thesis, Alexandria 1948; Ibn Wasil, Mufarridj al- 
kurib, ed. Djiam4l al-Din al-Shayyé4l, i-iii, Cairo 
1954-61; Brockelmann, I, 323,S I, 555; Bustani, 
DM, iv, 131; C. Waddy, An introduction to 
the chronicle called Mufarridj al-kurib ..., unpubl. 
Ph. D, thesis, London 1934; H. Hilmy M, Ahmad, 
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in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (edd.), Historians, 

94-5 and index; F. Gabrieli, ibid., 105; idem, Saggi 

orientali, Caltanisetta 1960, 97-106. 

(GaMAL EL-DIN EL-SHAYYAL) 

IBN YA‘ISH, AsEen Ya‘tsH, family name of a 
number of Jews originating from Spain and Portugal 
who were active in medicine, scholarship, business 
or diplomacy. The relationship (if any) of the various 
bearers of this name is generally uncertain. The 
most notable are: 

I, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM IBN YA‘IsH (Aba Rabi‘ 
Sulaym4n ibn Ya‘ish), a physician and scholar of Se- 
ville, where he died in Muharram 746/May 1345. 
His works include an important detailed commentary 
in Arabic on Ibn Sina’s al-Kandn fi 'l-fibb; an Arabic 
super-commentary on Abraham ibn ‘Ezra’s commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch; and a dictionary of difficult 
words occurring in Arabic poetry. He may also be 
identical with Solomon ben Abraham ibn Da?iid, who 
translated into Hebrew two Arabic medical works: 
Ibn Rushd’s Kulliyyat fi’l-tibb (translation entitled 
Mikhlol), and Ibn Sina’s al-Urdjiza, with Ibn 
Rushd’s commentary. 

Bibliography: M. Steinschneider, Die he- 
brdischen Ubersetsungen des Mittelalters und die 
Juden als Dolmetscher, Berlin 1893, repr. Graz 
1956, 672-3, 686-7, 840; idem, Die arabische Litera- 
tur der Juden, Frankfort 1902, 167; H. Frieden- 
wald, The Jews in medicine, Baltimore 1944, 156, 
634, 643; Jewish Encyclopaedia, xi, 210, 449, 458; 
photograph of his tombstone, with commentary, 
in F, Cantera and J. M. Millds, Las inscripciones 
hebraicas de Espafia, Madrid 1956, 175-80. 

2. SALOMO(N) 1BN YA‘ISH (other spellings: Sallomo 
Abenajaex [autograph], Abenaish, Abenjaish), alias 
ALvaro MEenpEz (Mendes), ca. 1520-1603, a merchant 
and financier who was active in international and 
Ottoman diplomacy. He was born at Tavira (Portu- 
gal) into a Marrano (‘new Christian’, crypto- Jewish) 
family, and made a fortune as a young man by farm- 
ing the diamond mines in Narsinga (the later Madras 
Presidency), returning to Portugal in about 1555. 
King Jodo III made him a Knight of the Order of 
Santiago, He subsequently lived for various periods in 
Madrid, Florence and Paris. In 1585 he came to 
Salonica, where he openly returned to Judaism, and 
then settled in Istanbul. He hated Spain passionately, 
and European diplomatic documents show that he 
actively and successfully fostered the development of 
an Anglo-Turkish entente against Spain: he had 
some influence at the courts of both Murad III and 
Queen Elizabeth (whose physician Rodrigo Lopez 
was his brother-in-law). He also enjoyed considerable 
prestige in several other European courts, notably 
that of France. His diplomatic efforts played a part 
in nullifying Spanish attempts to secure Ottoman 
neutrality in the war between England and Spain, and 
in ensuring England’s benevolent neutrality during 
the successful Ottoman campaign in Hungary which 
culminated in the victory at Haé Ovasi (Kereztes) 
in 1005/1596. As a reward the Sultan created him 
Duke of Mitylene. The grant of Tiberias, originally 
made to his kinsman Joseph Nasi (Joao Miquez, 
d. 1579; see NASI) was renewed to him, and his own 
son Jacob (Francisco) settled there. Salomo ibn 
Ya‘ish died in Istanbul in 1603. 

Bibliography: L. Wolf, Jews in Elizabethan 
England, in Transactions of the Jewish Hist. Soc. 
of England, xi (1924-7), 1-91; A. Galanté, Don Sa- 
lomon Aben Yaéche, duc de Mételin, Istanbul 1936. 
3. A noted family called Ibn Ya‘ish, reputedly des- 

cended from Yabya ibn Ya‘ish, a 6th/rzth century 
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physician in Portugal, produced physicians, rabbis 
and merchants in the Ottoman Empire from the 
roth/16th to the 2oth centuries. 

Bibliography: H. Friedenwald, The Jews in 
medicine, Baltimore 1944, 691; S. A. Rosanes, 
Divret yemet Yisrael .be-Togarma (i*, Tel-Aviv 
1936, ii-iv (Qoroth ha-Yehudim be-Turkiyah), 
Sofia 1936), i*, 70, 167-8, ii, 33, iii, 77, 104, iv, 
6; A. Galanté, Don Salomon ..., 22; Jewish Enc., 
xii, 581-4; C. B. Friedberg, Bet eqed sefarim’®, 
Tel-Aviv 1951-6, i, B, 1013, iii, M, 3408. 

(E. BirNBAUM) 

IBN YA‘ISH, Muwarrak aL-Din ABu ’L-BAKA? 
Ya‘IsH B. SALT B. YA‘IsH AL-HaLasi, also known as 
IBn AL-SAn1‘, Arab grammarian, born at Aleppo 
on 3 Ramadan 553/28 September 1158, died there 25 
Djumada I 643/18 October 1245. He studied gram- 
mar (nahw) and tradition (hadith) first in Aleppo, 
then in 577/1181 in Mosul and finally under Abu 
’1-Yumn al-Kindi in Damascus. Then he returned 
to Aleppo, where he lectured on grammar and 
literature until his death. Ibn Khallikan, who was 
his pupil in 626-7/1229-30, gives a vivid picture 
of him, and tells some anecdotes about his wit. 
Other pupils of his were Yakit (i, 757, Irshad, iii, 
77 £.), Ibn Malik Djamal al-Din and al-Sharishi. Ibn 
Ya‘ish is best known for his extensive commentary 
on Zamakhshari’s al-Mufassal (published by G. Jahn, 
Leipzig 1882-6, 2 vols.). He adheres strictly to the 
doctrine of Sibawayh and the Basra school, but 
discusses at length the differences between the 
two schools. His style is verbose and sometimes 
slovenly. For other works of his, see Brockelmann, 
I, 397; S I, 521. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, no. 843; Yafi‘i, 
Mirat al-djindn, iv, 106; Suyiti, Bughya, 419; 
G. Weil, in ZA, xix, 4; idem, in the introduction 
to his edition of Ibn al-Anbari, K. al-Insaf (= Die 
grammatischen Streitfragen der Basrer und Kufier, 
Leiden 1913), passim. (J. W. Fuck) 
IBN YALLAS, MuyaAmmap at-HApypy ‘ILAL 

SALI B. MUHAMMAD YALLAS SHAwusH, Sifi Shaykh 
of the order of the Darkawa [g.v.}. Born in 
1271/1855, he studied theology and law thoroughly 
at Tlemcen, where he was initiated into tasawwuf by 
Ahmad b. Muhammad Dakk§4li. His other teachers 
in Sifism were, successively, Muhammad al-Habri 
(d. 1900) and Ibn al-Habib al-Bizidi (d. 1909 at 
Mostaganem) with whom his fellow-pupil was Ahmad 
al-‘Alawi (or Ibn ‘Aliwa [g.v.]), the founder of the 
‘Alawiyya farika. In 1911, he emigrated to Damascus 
with his disciple Muhammad al-Hashimi [g.v.], who 
was to succeed him as spiritual leader of the Darkawa- 
‘Alawiyya in Syria after his death at Damascus on 
tr Djumada II 1346/6 December 1927. He was the 
author of a Diwan (printed at Damascus, n.d.) in 
which he celebrated the beauty of Layla, the beloved 
Divine Presence; his poems are still sung in Damascus 
during the sessions of dhikr of the fukara?. 

Bibltography: see the articles referred to 
above. (J.-L Microw) 
IBN-I YAMIN, in full Amfr Faxar ai-Din 

Maumtp Bs. Amin YAMIN AL-Din TuGHRA?I Mus- 
TawFi Farytmap!, the most important Persian poet 
of ktf‘as (literally “fragments”, t.¢., epigrams or 
occasional verses), born in 685/1287 in Faryiimad 
(in the district of Bayhak, the modern Sabzavar), 
where his father was a small landowner and at 
the same time a director of finance (mustawfi), in 
the service of the governor of Khurasan, KhWadja 
£Ala? al-Din Muhammad. Both occupations, it seems, 
had been hereditary in the family from ancient 


times (according to some, having immigrated from 
Transoxania to Faryiimad). Ibn-i Yamin received 
the usual education (chiefly in medicine and litera- 
ture) in his native town, whose culture at that time 
stood at a very high level. Under the influence of 
his father, who was himself a poet and who loved 
his son dearly, he began at an early age to write 
verses. The son even entered into a poetical contest 
with his father. On his father’s death (724/1323-4) 
Ibn-i Yamin’s peaceful life came to an end, since 
he now became court poet, financial official, and 
after a time mustawfi to ‘Ala? al-Din, and was later 
granted the title of amir. He disliked the bustle of 
court life, and disagreement arose between him and 
his master, who moreover fell from favour and was 
replaced by Tari Tagha?i (727-9/1327-29),-a tyrant, 
under whom Ibn-i Yamin lost the greater part of 
his estate, and was finally forced to give up also the 
remainder. After spending the years 738-42/1337-41 
at the court of the [khan Tagha Timir in Gurgan, 
he joined in 742/1341 the radical wing of the Sarba- 
dars [g.v.]. The encounter with the Kurts at Zava 
(743/1342) resulted in a severe defeat for the Sarba- 
dars; the poet was taken prisoner and lost the diwan 
containing all that he had written until then. The 
conquerors took him to Herat, where he was well 
treated, so that he was able to write his poetry in 
peace. In 747/1346, he returned to Sabzavar, from 
whence however he was soon temporarily driven out, 
by a crisis of the Sarbadars, to Adharbaydjan and 
Baghdad. From 749/1348 he lived almost without 
interruption in Faryimad in the “service” of the 
Sarbadars, and even received a pension from them. 
He occupied himself with farming and the writing of 
epigrams. He died at the same place at an advanced 
age in 769/1368. 

Like all the inhabitants of Sabzavar, he was a 
Shi‘i, though not without hesitations. He was one of 
the earliest poets to write of the imams and the 
tragedy of Karbala’. 

The question of the authenticity of the kulliyyat 
and diwans which appear under the name of Ibn-i 
Yamin has not been satisfactorily solved. When the 
diwan written in his early years was irretrievably lost 
in 743/1342, the poet made great efforts to recon- 
struct it. With the help of his own memory and 
notes, and those of his friends, he succeeded in 
producing a first redaction of the earlier collection 
in 746/1346 and a second in 1356. Compared with 
the edition of Sa‘id Nafisi with more than 5,000 
couplets, the reliable MS 403 (Dorn) in the Saltikov- 
Shéedrin Library (Leningrad) consists of about 
16,120 couplets according to Mulladjan4vi Shahris- 
tani (according to S. Imronov, however, only 13,387 
couplets); the manuscript dates from the gth/15th 
century and was copied from Ibn-i Yamin’s texts. 
There exist however several other manuscripts 
which differ from this one and those related to it, 
yet similarly bear the name of Ibn-i Yamin, but 
which must belong to another poet, as has already 
been recognized by ‘A. A. Dihkhud&. According to 
the completely convincing arguments of S, Imronov, 
this is the much later Shaykh al-shuyikh Ibn-i 
Yamin Shiburghani (d. 1005/1596-7), a distinguished 
Sifi of his day (cf. S. Nafisi, Tartkh-i nagm wa nathr, 
i, 587), whose diwan is indeed entirely permeated by 
mysticism. 

Ibn-i Yamin’s kasidas are certainly not of the 
highest quality and are marred by mendicancy, 
repetition and plagiarism. They are in praise of 
65 rulers of minor importance, whose generosity 
he praises in thinly-veiled appeals for money. On 
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the other hand, he is an unequalled master in &f‘as, 
“epigrams’’, to which after 757/1356 he applied 
himself almost exclusively (they are of course 
included with the earlier poems in the manuscripts 
which have now come to light). These epigrams are 
divided by A. R. Khekmat into autobiographical, 
social critical, didactic, philosophical, and other 
types. Particularly convincing is his sympathy for 
the rural population, of whose joys and sorrows he 
had direct experience. His pen was guided by reason, 
though not without inconsistencies (such as a belief 
in predestination side by side with enthusiasm ‘for 
free will and work). He sharply opposed flattery, 
untruthfulness, despotism and foreign rule. He lived 
in an unsettled age, which is vividly reflected in his 
kulléyyat, which therefore represent a useful historical 
source. Ibn-i Yamin’s literary heritage consists of 
collected poetical works, a Karname and short 
prose works (letters). 

Bibliography: A. Earliest manuscripts: 
India (? Aligarh), of 753/1352 (4.¢., in the author's 
lifetime): K. Ayni, in Shafak-i surkh, 1964, no. 5, 
33; Isfahan Public Library, of 783/1381; 8th/14th 
century: private collections of S. Nafisi and 
Mahdi Baydni; Leningrad, Saltikov-Shéedrin 
Library (very good MS); Tashkent (?). An edition 
containing some 8,000 verses has been prepared 
by ‘A. A, Dihkhuda. Several MSS are recorded 
by S. Imronov (see below, 1966), 12-15, 25, and 
A. R. Khekmat (see below), 18 and 95 (Library 
of the Madjlis of Iran, no. 13271). 

B. Editions and translations: H. G. Keene, 
Specimens of Persian poetry. Strophes of Ebn 
Yemeen, in Fundgruben des Orients, v (1816), 
137-9 (six iffas); J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 
Geschichte der schénen Redehiinste Persiens, Vienna 
1818, 234-9 (30 éfSas in German tr.); Kitab-+ 
mukatia‘at-+ Ibn-+ Yamin..., Calcutta 1865 
(defective); O. M. von Schlechta-Wssehrd, Ibn 
Jamins Bruchsticke, *Vienna 1852, *Stuttgart 1879 
(tr. of 159 Rif‘as); Y. E. Bertel’s, Nuskhai kulliyyati 
Ibni Yamin, in Madjallai “Oyanda’’, iif4 (1927), 
236-40 (with two letters in prose); E. H. Rodwell, 
Persice Ibn-i Yamin, 100 short poems, London 
1933; Diwan, ed. Rashid Yasimi, Tehran 1317/ 
1938; Sa‘id Nafisi (ed.), Diwan-t kifa’at wa 
rubaipyat, i, Tehran 1318/1939 (5130 verses; 
biography in introd.); Diwdn, ed. Husayn-Kuli 
Bastani, Tehran 1345/1966; Mugqattaots Ibni Yamin, 
in Sadd-yi Shark, 1966/4, 108-26; Dhabih Allah 
Safa, Gandj-+ sukhan*, ii, Tehran 1339/1960, 216-20. 

C, Biographies and studies: Rashid Y4simi, 
Abwal-i Ibn-i Yamin, Tehran 1303/1924 (see 
review by Y. Bertel’s in Ivan, i (Leningrad 1927), 
253-60) ; Mull4djan4viShahristani, Shd@ir-iasr-1 XIV 
Ibn-4 Yamin, in Shafak-i surkh, 1960, no. 8, 127-39; 
S. Imronov, Ibn-i Yamin Faryumadi i Ibn-t Yamin 
Shiburgani, in IV vsesoyuznaya naucnaya konfe- 
rentsiya po iranskoy filologii, Tashkent 1964, 71-3 
(Tadjik version in Sadé-yi Shark, 1964, no. 12, 
142-8); idem, Ibn-t Yamin tardjuman, in Sada-yi 
Shark, 1965, no. 7, 108-11 (as translator from 
Arabic); idem, Ibn-t Yamin Far°’yumadi i problema 
atribuisti pripistuayemtkh yemu proizvedenty (dis- 
sertation), Dushanbe 1966; idem, Ibni Yamini 
Faryumadi va ta?siri u..., in V. Metvusovskaya 
nautnaya konferentsiya po ironskoy filologit, Du- 
shanbe 1966, 71-4 (Tadjik version in Yubileynly 
Sbornik Diami, Dushanbe (Irfon) 1966); idem, 
Ibn-i Yamin Far? yumads. Monografiya; Dushanbe 
(Irfon) 1966; A. R. Khekmat, Rasskasz o persidskom 
poete, Zisn i tvortestvo Ibn Yamina, Moscow 1965. 


D. Tadkkiras and catalogues: Dawlatghah, 
275; Ateskhkada, 16; Haft iklim, no. 770; Sprenger, 
Cat. Libr. King of Oudh, 433-4; Ethé, Cat. India 
Office Library, nos. 1230, 1231; Rieu, CPM, 825b, 
871a, and Supp., no. 261/2 and 107. 

E. Histories of literature: I. Pizzi, Storia 
della poesia persiana, i, Turin 1894, 107-8; A. 
Krimskly, Istortya Persti, yeyo literaturt 4 dervi- 
Seskoy teosofii, iii, Moscow 1914-17, 96; Browne, 
iii, 211-22; A. J. Arberry, Classical Persian litera- 
ture, London 1958, 308-16; J. Rypka, Iranische 
Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 1959, 253 f.; Shibli 
Nu‘mani, Skt al-‘Adjam, ii, Persian tr. by Muh. 
Taki Fakhr Da“_i Gilani, Tehran 1327/1948, 247-50; 
S. Nafisi, Tarikh-1 nagm wa nathr dar Iran wa dar 
saban-t farsi ta payan-i karn-+ dahum-i hidiri, 
i, Tehran 1344/1965, 200-1, 587. (J. RyPKa) 
IBN YUNUS, Ast Sa‘Ip ‘App AL-RAHMAN B. 

AHMAD AL-SApDAFI (b. 281/894, d. Monday 26 Dju- 
mada II 347/14 September 958, which, however, was 
a Tuesday), a grandson of the famous early Egyptian 
supporter of al-Shafi'i, Yinus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la, and 
the father of the astronomer (below). He wrote on 
Egyptian scholars and, in a separate work, on the 
foreigners who came to visit or settle in Egypt. Both 
works were much used sources of information for 
later authors, but they seem not to have been 
preserved. Only part of a supplement by Abu '‘l- 
Kasim Yahya b. ‘Ali b. al-Tabhan has so far been 
traced in a manuscript in Damascus. 

Bibliography: Sam“4ni, 350b; Sezgin, i, 357 f. 

(F. ROSENTHAL) 

IBN YONUS (or yonis), whose full name was 
Apu ’t-Hasan SALI B. ABI Sa‘Ip ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 
B. AHMAD B. YUNUS AL-SaDaFI, one of the most 
prominent Muslim astronomers, died in 399/ 
1009. 

Ibn Yinus’s chief astronomical work, al-Zidj al- 
kabir al-hakimi (not all of which seems to have 
survived), was begun ca. 380/990 and completed 
shortly before his death. Several long extracts have 
been published and translated, and it is one of the 
few zidjes (sets of astronomical tables) that has been 
treated extensively by modern scholars. He quotes a 
large number of astronomical observations (eclipses 
and other phenomena), some made by his predecessors 
of the 9th and roth centuries and others made by 
himself in Cairo; they constitute the most extensive 
list of medieval astronomical observations presently 
known, Ibn Yinus is especially careful in reporting 
the researches of his predecessors, and his criticisms 
of errors and discrepancies in their works are distinct- 
ly modern in tone. 

The sidj of Ibn Yinus was analysed by Delambre 
on the basis of Caussin’s publication of chapters 3-5 
and an unpublished translation of most of the 
remaining chapters by Sédillot that has since dis- 
appeared. The observations reported by Ibn Yinus, 
were discussed by S. Newcomb, who was interested 
in their possible usefulness for determining the 
value of the secular acceleration of the moon. Ibn 
Yinus’s original contributions to plane and spherical 
trigonometry have been treated by Delambre, von 
Braunmiihl, and Schoy. 

Bibliography: C. Caussin, Le livre de la grande 
table hakémite, in Notices et extratts .... vii (1804), 
16-240; Delambre, Hist. de l’asiron. du moyen age, 
Paris 1819; S. Newcomb, Researches on the motion 
of the moon, in Washington Observations for 1875 
(Washington 1878), Appendix 2, pp. 44-54, 276-8; 
von Braunmiihl, Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der 
Trigonometrie, i, Leipzig 1900; H. Suter, Die Math. 
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und Astron, d. Araber, in Abh. z. Gesch. d. math. 
Wissensch., x (1900), 77-9 (to the list of mss. noted 
by Suter may be added: Chester Beatty Library 
MS arab. 3673); C. Schoy, 3 articles in the Annalen 
der Hydrographie und Maritimen Meteorologie: Das 
20. Kapitel der grossen Hakemitischen Tafeln des 
Ibn Yunus “Uber die Berechnung des Azimuts aus 
der Hohe und der Hohe aus dem Azimut”, x\viii 
(1920), 97-111, Uber eine arabische Methode, die 
geographische Breite aus der Hohe der Sonne im 
I Vertical (Héhe ohne Azimut) zu bestimmen, 
xlix (1921), 124-33, Die Bestimmung der geogra- 
phischen Breite eines Ortes durch Beobachtungen der 
Meridianhdhe der Sonne ..., 1 (1922), 3-20; C. 
Schoy, Bettrdge zur arabischen Trigonometrie, in 
Isis, v (1923), 364-99; Brockelmann, I, 255, S I, 
400; E, S. Kennedy, A survey of Islamic astrono- 
mical tables, in Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., xlvi 
(1956), 126. (B. R. GoLpstEIN) 
IBN (aL)-ZABIR, Aso Katuir ‘App ALLAH B. 
(AL-)ZABIR B, AL-ASHYAM AL-AsapDi, Arabic poet of 
the 1st/7th century. He became a writer of panegy- 
rics of the local Umayyads and wrote particularly, in 
an entirely classical manner, in praise of Asma? b. 
Khiridja; but he did not hesitate to address praises 
to the Zubayrids after Mus‘a b. al-Zubayr, who had 
seized Kifa, had treated him leniently when his 
supporters had arrested him; it was, so to speak, as 
a private person that he wrote a hidja? against ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr, who had treated badly his own 
brother ‘Amr, a friend of the poet. According to the 
Aghani, his satires were much feared, and they 
are certainly caustic without being scurrilous. 
His quarrels with ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Umm al- 
Hakam, governor of Kifa for his maternal uncle 
Mu‘awiya, are widely reported; but in addition the 
poet did not hesitate to complain to the caliph—who 
saw that he obtained justice—of the bad treatment 
he had received from his nephew, just as he takes to 
task al-Hadjdjadj in person in an often-quoted poem. 
He is said to have died either during a campaign 
organized by the latter, or while trying to escape 
from compulsory conscription for the operations in 
Media, probably about 78/698. 

Bibliography: Some verses of Ibn (al-)Zabir 
are quoted as examples in dictionaries and gram- 
matical works; the most detailed notice is that 
in the Aghdni, xiii, 33-49, = Beirut ed., xiv, 211- 
46; see also Djahiz, Bayan, i, 226; idem, Bukhala’, 
ed. Hadjirl, 207, 380; Ibn Kutayba, Sh:‘r, index; 
idem, ‘Uytin, ii, 186; iii, 67, 265; Ibn Sallam, 
Tabakat, 146; Mubarrad, Kamil, 122, 217, 665; 
Husrl, Zahr, 405, 474, 817; Tabari, ii, 231, 269, 
871; Mas‘idi, Murtidj, v, 300-1; Marzubani, 
Mu‘djiam, 244, 470; Baghdadi, Khizana (Bilak), i, 
3453 li, 100; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 317; iv, 30, 272, 307; 
Tibrizi, Shark Diwan al-Hamasa, passim; Caetani, 
Annali, ii, 231, 269, 871; Nallino, Letteratura, 133, 
143 = Fr. tr. 205-6, 220.. (Ep.) 
IBN ZAFAR, Aso ‘App ALLAH (var. Abi Hashim, 

Abii Dja‘far) Mun. B. ABI Mug., an Arab scholar 
and polygraph to whom the sources attribute the 
nisba al-Sikilli (often followed by the misba al-Makki) 
and various honorific titles. According to Ibn 
Khallikan (M. Amari, Bibliotheca arabo-sicula[=BAS], 
Leipzig 1857, 630), he was born in Sicily (in 497/1104, 
according to certain biographers) and brought up 
in Mecca; he travelled in various countries in the 
East and in the Maghrib and, towards the end of his 
life, retired to Hamat where he died in 565/1170 
(var. 567 and 598). But these biographical data, and 
in particular his origin, birth and journeyings, vary 





considerably in the other authors mentioned in the 
BAS. In fact, according to Yakit (Irshad, vii, 102), 
the places where he stayed during his journeys were 
Egypt, lfrikiya (in al-Mahdiyya), Sicily, Egypt again, 
Aleppo and Hamat. 

Of this author’s vast output (Ibn Zafar, in the 
introduction of his Sulwadn al-muta‘ [see below], 
credits himself with 32 works), only four works have 
survived. As for the subjects treated in those of his 
writings which must be regarded as lost and which, 
according to Yakit (op. cit., 102), were destroyed in 
Aleppo during the struggles between Shi‘is and 
Sunnis, from the few that we possess it may be 
deduced that they were concerned with Kuranic 
exegesis, theology, fikk, moral philosophy, exhor- 
tation, grammar, Aristotelian logic and lexicography 
(several commentaries on the Makdmat of al-Hariri). 

The only writings to have survived are: Yanbi‘ 
al-hayat fi tadhkir al-dhikr al-hakim, a long unt 
published commentary on the Kur’an and, in he- 
author’s own opinion, the best of his writings (for 
the MSS, see Brockelmann, I, 352, S I 596); Khayr 
al-bishar bi-khayr al-bashar (lith. Cairo 1280/1863) 
on the predictions received by mankind on the sub- 
ject of Muhammad’s prophetic mission; Anbd? 
nudjaba? al-abnd (the undated Cairo ed. belongs to 
1322/1904), biographies of illustrious individuals, 
starting with Muhammad, and various subjects 
of adab (see Brockelmann, I, 352, S I, 595, and also 
C. A. Nallino, J manoscritti arabi... di Torino, in 
Mem, Acc. Scienze, 1900, 37-8); Sulwan al-mutas fi 
‘udwan al-atba‘ (lith. Cairo 1278/1861-2; printed 
Tunis 1279/1862, Beirut 1300/1882-3); this Firsten- 
spiegel, drawn up on the model of Kalila wa-Dimna, 
and of which Italian, English and Turkish translations 
were made, must be regarded as the author’s most 
widely known work. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 352, S I, 595; 
the preface to the Italian translation, by M. Amari, 
of the Sulwan, Florence 1851, 1882; on the Sulwan, 
see V. Chauvin, ii, 175-87.—M. Amari, Storia det 
Musulmani di Sicilia, Catania 1933, iii, 735-57. 
Lastly, we must add that, in the Catalogue of 
MSS in the Mosque of al-Azhar, a work (775, 
no. 2120 “Fikh ‘Amm””) is attributed to Ibn Zafar, 
bearing the title Zdd al-multik al-muzaffart (Mu- 
saffivi?) fi ’l-mu‘takadat wa °l-‘ibddat, of which 
the author himself makes no mention in the list 
of his writings contained in the mukaddima of the 
Sulwan. (U. Rizzitano) 
IBN ZAFIR, DjamMAL AL-Din ABu’L-Hasan SALI B. 

ABI MANSOR ZAFIR B. AL-HUSAYN AL-Azni, Egyptian 
chancery secretary and man of letters, born in Cairo 
in 567/1171. He was the pupil of his father, who was 
a teacher at the Maliki madrasa al-Kumhiyya, and 
eventually succeeded him. He was next employed in 
the chancery of al-‘Aziz (589-95/1193-8), then in 
that of al-‘Adil (596-615/1200-18), and finally in that 
of the latter’s son, al-Ashraf (d. 635/1237), at 
Damascus. In 612/1215, he gave up his office and 
returned to Cairo, where he died, according to Yakit, 
on 15 Sha‘ban 613/27 November 1216, or, according 
to Ibn Shakir, in 623/1226. 

There are attributed to him about a dozen works, 
among which there have survived the Kiiab Bada’s* 
al-bada@ th (Balak 1278, Cairo 1316, on the margin of 
the Ma‘ahid al-tansts), an anthology of improvisa- 
tions of some worth; al-Manakib al-niriyya (MS 
Escorial}, which must be identical with the Kitab al- 
Tashbihat; and finally K. al-Duwal al-munkati‘a 
(MSS British Museum, Gotha and photocopy in 
Cairo), of which the Akkbar muluk al-dawla al- 
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saldjakiyya may form a part (see Cl. Cahen, in 
Historians of the Middle East, 70), but of which the 
most important part is that which concerns the 
Fatimids: it was used by Ibn Khallikan and Wiisten- 
feld, but remains unpublished. The other titles 
mentioned are Akhbar al-shudj‘an, Asds al-siydsa 
(or al-balagha), Nafa@is al- Dhakhira (extracts from 
Ibn Bassam ?), Shifa? al-ghalil fi dhamm al-sahib wa 
*l-Rhalil (abridged by al-Suyiiti), Man usiba mimman 
ismuh ‘Ali, Makrumat al-kuttab. 

Bibliography: Yakit, Irshad, v, 228 = 
Udabéa’, xiii, 264; Ibn Shakir, Fawat, s.v.; Makkari, 
Analectes, ii, 167-8, 176; Siissheim, Prolegomena zu 
einer Ausgabe der Seldjukgeschichte, Leipzig 1911, 
32ff.; F. Bustani, Da irat al-ma‘arif, iii, 322; 
Brockelmann, SI, 533; Cl. Cahen, Quelques 
chroniques anciennes relatives aux derniers Fati- 
mides, in BIFAO, xxxvii (1937), 2 ff. (Ep.) 
IBN at-ZAKKAK, Asu ’t-Hasan ‘ALi B. 

SArtyyaT ALLAH B. MUTARRIF B. SALAMA, Anda- 
lusian poet, born at the very end of the 5th/rrth 
century, probably at Valencia, whence his nisba of 
’al-Balansi, although he is sometimes, probably 
wrongly, given that of al-Mursi (of Murcia). The 
little that is known of his personal life is in part 
contradictory; his genealogy varies according to the 
writer, but the most probable is that given above. It 
is known that his mother was the sister of the great 
poet Ibn -Khafadja [q.v.]; the information concerning 
his father is confused: Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik describes 


him as related to the Bana ‘Abbad of Seville [see | 


SaABBADIDS], but states that he denied this relation- 
ship when al-Mu‘tamid was deposed and exiled by 
the Almoravids (484/1091) and that he lived in 
Valencia, where he was the muezzin of the Great 
Mosque. Al-Makkari (Analectes, ii, 196) states that 
he was a poor artisan and relates an anecdote in 
which the son plays a part and which seems to be a 
legend. Nor do the early writers agree about his 
ethnic name: some consider his nisba to be’ al- 
Lakhmi, which implies a purely Arab origin, others 
refer to him as al-Buluggini, making him a Berber. 
Nor are they consistent on the name under which the 
poet is known, Ibn al-Zakk&ak, which has been 
confused with others and corrupted into Ibn al- 
Rakkak and Ibn al-Dakkak. 

He studied Aadith with Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi 
(see AL-BATALYAWSI] and probably studied poetry 
with his uncle Ibn Kchafadja. His life was short but 
very happy, to judge by his epitaph, which he wrote 
himself. He died in 528/1133 or 530/1135, before he 
was forty. 

Ibn al-Zakkak, whose poems, collected in a diwan, 
“passed from hand to hand’’, very soon acquired 
great fame, and the Arab authorities and critics, as 
well as modern orientalists, regard him as one of the 
great poets of Muslim Spain. His poetry, according 
to E. Garcia Gémez, imitates Ibn Khafadja, but not 
slavishly; it is more restrained, perhaps less brilliant, 
but more refined. 

Bibliography: bn al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 
1844; Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, al- Dhayl 
wa ’l-takmila, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1964, v, 
265-8; Ibn Dihya, al-Mufrib, Cairo 1954, 100-10; 
Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughrib, Cairo 1955, ii, 323-38; 
H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, Paris 1953, index; 
E. Garcia Gémez, Ibn al-Zaqqaq, Poestas, ed. and 
tr., with important introduction, Madrid 1956. 
The edition of the Diwan Ibn al-Zakkak al- 
Balanst, preceded by a study, was published in 
Beirut, in 1964, by ‘Afifa Mahmid Dayarani. 

(F. DE LA GRANJA) 





IBN ZAKOR, Ast ‘App ALLAH Muu. B. KAsim 
B. Mun. B. ‘ABD AL-WAHID B. AHMAD AL-FAS! AL- 
Magurisi, who was born in Fez in the first half of 
the 11th/17th century, and who died in that city on 20 
Muharram 1120/11 April 1708 and was buried at bab 
Gisa, wasafine scholar, historian, biographer 
and poet of his day, and a commentator on didactic 
poems. He applied himself early in life to studies 
predominantly Islamic in Fez, under masters of 
high repute such as Abi Muh. ‘Abd al-Kadir b. 
‘Ali b. Yisuf al-Fasi (1007-91/1599-1680); his son 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, d. 1100/1689; Abia 
‘Isa (alternatively Aba ‘Abd Allah) Muh. al-Mahdi b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Yisuf al-Fasi (1035-1109/1624-98); 
Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Mas‘id al-Yisi (1040-1102/ 
1630-91); Aba Muh. ‘Abd al-Salam b. al-Tayyib 
al-Kadiri (1058-1110/1648-98); the Radi *l-djama‘a 
and mufti of Fez Abi Muh. (also Abi ‘Abd Allah) 
Muh. al-‘Arabi (pronounced alJ-‘Arbi) b. Ahmad 
Burdula (or Burdala or, more exactly, Burdulla or 
Burdullu) al-Andalusi, al-Fasi (1042-1133/1632-1721); 
Aba ‘Abd Allah Muh. b. Ahmad al-Kusantini al- 
Hasani called al-Kamm§ad, d. 1116/1704; Abu ’l- 
‘Abbas (alternatively, Abu ’l-Fadl) Ahmad b. al- 
‘Arabi (pronounced al-‘Arbi) b. Muhammad b. al- 
Hadjdj al-Harithi al-Mirdasi al-Sulami, ka@di of Fas 
al-djadid, d. 1109/1697. 

He completed his studies subsequently in Tetuan 
under Abu ’I-Hasan al-Hadjdj ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Tittawani al-Andalusi called Baraka or Barakatuh 
or Baraktu, d. 1120/1709, and then in Algiers, under 
Abia Hafs ‘Umar b. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (alter- 
natively, ‘Abd al-Wahhab) b. Yisuf al-Mandjallati 
(pronounced al-Mangellati), Aba ‘Abd Allah Muh. 
b. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Hasani (on these two 
teachers there is little information), Aba ‘Abd 
Allah Muh. b. Sa‘id b. Ibrahim b. Hammida called 
Kaddira, d. 1098/1687. 

From each of these teachers he requested, and 
nearly always obtained, an idjaza (authorization to 
teach) which he preserved carefully. Six of these 
documents have survived in extenso, with dates. 
The earliest, drawn up by Muh. al-Mahdi, in Fez, is 
dated Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 1100/1689. During the seven 
months which he spent in Algiers, he had three 
tdjaza conferred on him, one in Djumada II and two 
in Radjab 1094/1683. In Tetuan, ‘Ali Baraktu 
conferred his in Sha‘ban 1094/1683; finally, in Fez, he 
obtained an tdjaza from Hasan al-Yisi in 1095/1684. 

These texts provide accurate information on the 
subjects studied and the works read: (a) grammar: 
Ibn Malik (¢.v.], Alfiyya and Kafiyya; (b) rhetoric: 
al-Sakkaki (q.v.], Miftadh al-Sulim, abridged by al- 
Kazwini {g.v.) under the title Talkhis al-Miftah, with 
a commentary by Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani [(9.v.], 
entitled Mukhtasar, and a gloss by al-Djurdjani [q.v.}; 
{c) law: Khalil [¢.v.], Mukhtasar; Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawani {¢.v.], Risala; Ibn ‘Asim (q.v.), Tuhfa; 
Abia Ishak Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ansari al-Tilimsani, al-Wakshi (699-760/1299-1359), 
al-Urdjiza fi 'l-fara@id; (d) hadith: al-Bukhari (¢.v.], 
Sahih; al-Tirmidhi [¢.v.], Sahih and Sham@il; al- 
Suyiti [¢.¢.], al-Djdmi‘ al-saghir min hadith al-Bashir 
al-nadhir ; (e) usial: al-Subki [¢.v.], Diam* al-djawami‘, 
with the commentaries of al-Mahalli (Djalal al-Din) 
[q.v.], of al-‘Iraki (Wali al-Din) [¢.v.] and of al-Kirani 
(Muh. b. Rasiil) [¢.v.]; (f) theology: Muh. b. Muh. 
b. ‘Abd al-Mu?min al-Djazairi, Manzima fi’l-tawhid 
{consisting of 79 verses, reproduced in Nashr azahir 
al-btistan, 17). 

In addition, Ibn Zakir had expounded to him 
eleven works by his teacher Muh. al-Mahdi mentioned 
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above (cf. ‘Alami, al-Anis al-mutrib, 24; Lévi- 
Provengal, Chorfa, 274 and n. 1). He also studied 
poetry, versification and adab, and joined the con- 
fraternity founded in Morocco by Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Nasir. 

The method of tuition consisted often in listening 
to an elucidation of the same treatise carried out 
several times by the same tutor, and on occasion by 
several tutors. Thus, the Mukhtasar of Khalil was 
explained to him three times by Burdullu and once 
by Baéaraktu; similarly, Djam‘ al-djawami* was 
explained to him by Mandjallati and by Baraktu. 

In addition, according to his biographers, he knew 
by heart the Talkhis al-Miftah, the Diam‘ al-djawami‘, 
the Kafiyya and the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik, the Mukh- 
tasar of Khalil, the Makdamat of al-Hariri, etc., and 
had acquired the titles of adib, of kawwdél (versed in 
the art of fine speaking) and of nazim (versifier). 

According to these biographers, he was the author 
of sixteen works: (1) a rikla entitled Naskr azahir 
al-bustan fi man adjadzani bi ’l-Djaz@ir wa-Tiffawan 
min fudala? al-akabir wa ’l-a‘yan, Algiers 1319/1902; 
(2) a diwan entitled al-Rawd al-‘arid fi badi* al- 
tawshih wa-muntaka ’l-karid; for the autograph MS, 
now at Rabat, see RIM A, v (1959), 189; about fifteen 
fragments, totalling 350 verses, are contained in his 
rikla and in ‘Alami, al-Anis al-mufrib, passim; (3) al- 
Mu‘rib al-mubin ‘amma tadammanah al-Anis al- 
mutrib, wa-Rawdat al-nisrin, MS. in Rabat (cf. Lévi- 
Provengal, Mss.ar.de Rabat, w. 498 (2), 215) and in the 
library of Abu ’l-Dja‘d (Tadla) under the title al- 
Mutrib fi akhbar salajin al-Maghrib (cf. Neigel, in 
RMM, xxiv, 296); (4) A‘djab al-‘adjab (alternatively, 
Tafridj al-kurab) fi sharh Lamiyyat al-‘Arab of al- 
Shanfara, of which there are half a dozen MSS (cf. 
Brockelmann, S i, 54); (5) al-Nafahdat al-aradjiyya wa 
"l-nasamat al-banafsadjiyya fi sharh al-Khazradjiyya), 
MS. in Rabat, 291, 2 and in Cairo?, ii, 245 (cf. Brockel- 
mann, S I, 545); (6) Mikbds al-fawaid fi sharh ma 
khafiya min al-kala@?id, a commentary on the Kalaid 
al-“tkyan by al-Fath Ibn Khak4n [q.v.]; MS in Rabat, 
al-Djalawi collection 149. 

The rest of his works, which appear to have been 
lost, comprise: (7) al-Istish{a? min al-alam bi-dhikra 
(alternatively bi-dhikr) athar sahib al-‘alam, a genea- 
logical work devoted to the descendants of the 
Moroccan saint ‘Abd al-Salam b. Mashish [q¢.v.]; (8) 
Commentary in three volumes on the Hamdasa of Abi 
Tammam, entitled ‘Unwdan al-nafasa fi sharh al- 
hamdsa; (9) al-Sani* al-badi® fi sharh al-hilliyya 
adhat al-badi‘, or Commentary on the poem entitled 
al-Kafiyya al-badi‘iyya by Safi al-Din al-Hilli [¢.v.] 


devoted to the praises of the Prophet; (10) al-Djud’ 


bi *l-mawdjud fi sharh al-makstr wa ’l-mamdid of 
Ibn Malik [g.v.]; (11) al-Rawda al-djamiyya fi dabt 
al-sana al-shamsiyya or Urdjtiza fi ‘l-tawkit; (12) 
Mi‘vadj al-wusil ila samawat al-usil, or a poetic ver- 
sion of the Warakat of the Imam al-Haramayn al- 
Djuwayni [g.v.]; (13) al-Husaém al-maslil fi kasr al- 
mafal ‘ala 'l-fail wa ’l-fa%il Sala ’l-maf‘al; (14) Anfa‘ 
al-was@il fi ablagh al-khutab wa-abda‘ al-ras@il; 
(15) al-Durra al-makniza fi tadhyil al-urdjuza (appen- 
dix to the Urdjiza by Ibn Sina on medicine); (16) 
al-Hulla al-styara? fi hadith al-bara’. 

Ibn Zakir thus touched upon more than one aspect 
of Arabo-Islamic culture: grammar, literature, 
stylistics, metrics, siva, biographical literature, 
genealogy, hadith, usél, medicine, astronomy. To 
judge from those of his writings which have come 
down to us, he belongs to the school of al-Fath Ibn 
Khik&n with regard to his prose, and to that of Abi 
Tammam for his poetry. 


Bibliography: ‘Alami, al-Anis al-mutrib fi 
man lakiyahu mu?allifuhu min udaba? al-Maghrib, 
lith. Fez 1315/1897, 19-38; Kadiri, Nashr al-matha- 
ni li-ahl al-karn al-hadi ‘Sashar wa 'l-thani, lith. 
Fez 1310/1892, ii, 186; idem, Iltikaf al-durar, wae 
mustafad al-mawaiz wa '‘l-“ibar, min akhbar 
a‘yan al-mi?a al-thaniya wa ’l-kaddiya ‘ashar, fol. 
57v.; Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fez 1314/1896, 
iii, 179; RMM, xxiv, 296; R. Basset, Recherches 
bibliographiques sur les sources de la Salouat el- 
anfas, Algiers 1905, 13, no. 18; Muh. al-Sa’ih, al- 
Muntakhabat al-‘abkariyya, 58; E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Les historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 287-90; ‘Abd 
al-Hayy al-Kattani, Fihrist, 1346/1927, i, 130; 
Brockelmann, I, 26, S I, 54, 545, S II, 684; ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. Mansir, al-Djaza?ir fi riklat Abi ‘Abd 
Allah b. Zakir, in al-Bas@tr, no. 348, of 6 January 
1956, 2, no. 350 of 20 January 1956, 5, no. 351 of 
27 January 1956, 2, no. 354 of 17 February 1956, 
2; ‘Abd Allah Kanniin (= Gennin), al-Muntakhab 
min shi‘r Ibn Zakur, Cairo 1942; idem, al-Nubtigh 
al-maghribi fi ’l-adab al-‘arabi, Beirut 1961, 313. 

(M. Hapj-Sapok) 

IBN ZAMRAK, Ast ‘App ALLAH MUHAMMAD 
B. YUsuF B. MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD 
sB. YOsur AL-Surayui, known as Ibn Zamrak (or 
Zumruk), Andalusian poet and statesman, born at 
Granada in 733/1333. Although he was of humble 
origin, he devoted himself to study and received his 
education from famous masters, notably al-Sharif 
al-Gharnati and Ibn al- Khatib [gq.v.]. Thanks to the 
active patronage of the latter, the young poet 
obtained a post in the government administration of 
Granada. In 760/1359, when Muhammad V was 
deposed and welcomed at Fez by the Marinid sultan 
Abi Salim, Ibn al-Khatib and Ibn Zamrak followed 
him into exile. During this period, Ibn Zamrak 
pursued his studies, took part in the festivals at the 
court and, on occasion, wrote poetry. When, after 
various vicissitudes, Muhammad V returned to 
Granada (763/1362), he appointed him private 
secretary (Ratb sirrth) by : gahir which was drawn 
up by Ibn Khatib himself. During the following 
years, he often filled the réle of court poet. In 773/ 
1371-2, Ibn al-Khatib, who until then had assisted 
the Nasrid ruler in carrying out the complicated 
policy of Granada, in particular that concerning 
Morocco (which was in a state of chaos following the 
assassination of Abii Salim in 762/1361), defected 
and joined the Marinid sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz at 
Tlemcen; it was then that Ibn Zamrak succeeded his 
teacher and patron in the post of chief minister. Ibn 
al-Khatib, arrested in Fez, had to appear before a 
court of enquiry in Granada presided over by Ibn 
Zamrak, where he was accused of heresy, subjected 
to torture, and finally put to death in prison. At this 
stage there was no criticism of Ibn Zamrak, who 
continued to fulfil his duties as chief minister and 
court poet. But after the death of Muhammad V 
(793/1391), his son and successor, Yisuf II, dismissed 
Ibn Zamrak and imprisoned him for nearly two 
years in the citadel of Almeria; restored again to 
office, the poet-minister was once again dismissed by 
the next king, Muhammad VII, being replaced by 
Muhammad b. ‘Asim. He was re-appointed in 795/ 
1393, but shortly afterwards, at a date not known, 
was assassinated on the sultan’s orders. 

The Diwan of Ibn Zamrak has not been preserved, 
but a considerable number of poems, collected by 
Ibn al-Khatib and reproduced by al-Makkari, have 
survived: they consist of elegies, panegyrics, and 
congratulations written on the occasion of religious 
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festivals or of important events at the court. In some 
of his poems there can be traced the undoubted 
influence of Ibn Khafadja [g.v.], if not obvious 
plagiarism from him. In the panegyrics, the descrip- 
tive themes of the verses in which he celebrates the 
beauty of Granada and its gardens and palaces are 
of particular interest; some of these verses are still 
permanently preserved since they form a part of the 
decoration of the walls of the Alhambra. 

The character of Ibn Zamrak provides the central 
theme in the novel by the Egyptian writer and 
teacher Suhayr al-Kalamawi entitled TIhumma 
gharabat al-shams (Cairo 1949). 

Bibliography: The fundamental study of 

E. Garcia Gémez, Ibn Zamrak, el poeta de la 

Alhambra, in Cinco poetas musulmanes*, Madrid- 

Buenos Aires 1944, 169-271, has been used as a 

basis for this article. To the sources mentioned 

in it there should be added: Makkari, Azhar al- 
riyad, Cairo 1359/1940, ii, 7-206; Ahmad Baba, 

Nayl al-ibtthadj in the margins of the Dibadj of 

Ibn Farhan, Cairo 1351, 282-3; Ibn al-Khatib, 

al-Katiba al-kamina, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 

1953, 282-8. The mawlidiyyat of Ibn Zamrak have 

been studied by A. Salmi, in Hespéris, xliii (1956), 

335-435, passim, (F. DE LA GRANJA) 

IBN aL-ZARKALA [see AL-ZARKALIi]. 

IBN ZAYDAN, ‘Asp aL-RAHMAN B. MUHAMMAD 
B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. ‘ALI B. ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. 
ZayYDAN B. IsMA‘iL (the last named was the famous 
‘Alawid sultan who died in 1140/1727), Moroccan 
official and historian, born in Rabi‘ II 1290/ 
June 1873 in the imperial palace at Meknés. He 
received a thorough education from the best 
teachers, first in his native town and then at Fez, in 
the mosque of al-Karawiyyin. In 1324/1906, he 
succeeded his father in the office of nakib [g.v.] of the 
SAlawid skurafa? for the town of Meknés and its 
surroundings, including the small mountain district 
of the Zarhitin. He made the Pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1913 and took advantage of the occasion to complete 
his education by attending the courses of the most 
distinguished teachers of the great Muslim cities of 
the Middle East. On his return journey he also visited 
Tunis, Kayraw4n and Algiers. 

After the establishment of the French protectorate 
in Morocco, he accepted the post of assistant director 
of the military college of Dar al-Bayda? at Meknés 
(now the Military Academy of independent Morocco). 
He died on 16 November 1946 and was buried at 
Meknés in the burial chamber (garth) of his great 
ancestor the sultan Mawlay IsmAa‘il. 

Ibn Zaydan’s works, though of great importance, 
are still not all published. They may be considered 
as the best source not only for the history of Meknés, 
but also for that of the ‘Alawid dynasty. Ibn Zaydan 
thoroughly appreciated the importance of sources 
and he succeeded in building up a large library (with 
a catalogue) containing a considerable number of 
manuscripts and archive documents. In particular 
his official position enabled him to acquire and to 
publish some hundreds of gahirs [q.v.}. All his works 
are written in a clear language and set out in a very 
modern manner with plans, reproductions, portraits 
and, above all, with very complete indexes, which 
make them valuable and practical reference works. 
Among those published so far, or about to be 
published, may be mentioned: (1) Ithaf a‘lam al-nas 
bi-djamal akhbar hadirat Miknas, 5 vols. have 
appeared of the 8 announced, Rabat 1929-33 
(portrait of the author in vol. i); the work consists 
of several hundred biographies, the most important 


of which are those of the early sultans of the present 
dynasty and of their most famous ministers. (2) al- 
Durar al-fakhira bi-ma@athir al-mulék al-‘alawiyyin 
bt-Fds al-zahira, Rabat 1937; contains new facts and 
documents on the beginnings, at Fez, of the ‘Alawid 
dynasty. (3) al-‘Izz wa ’l-sawla fi ma‘dlim nagm al- 
dawla, 2 vols., Rabat (Royal Press) 1961-2; through 
the documents here published and annotated, this 
constitutes an excellent source on the functioning 
and the life of the sultan’s palace and on the mecha- 
nism of the Moroccan government. (4) al-Mandhidj 
al-sawiyya fi maathir mulak al-dawla al-‘alawiyya, 
2 vols., to be published at the Royal] Press, Rabat. 
Among the unpublished works is a diwén of poems 
written in honour of the birth of the Prophet 
(mawlidiyyat). 

Bibliography: W. Margais, Les belles chroni- 
ques de Meknés, in CR. Ac. des I. et B.L., 1929, 
19-20; anon, Un petit fils de M. Ismaél 4 Meknés, 
in Afrique du Nord illustrée, 29 June 1930; 
H. Pérés, La littérature arabe et l’Islam par les 
textes, les XIX¢ et XX° stécles, Algiers 1938, 207-8; 
‘Abd al-Salam b. Sida, Dalil mwarrikh al- 
Maghrib al-aksa, Tetuan 1950, 33-4, 57. 

(G. DEVERDUN) 

IBN ZAYDON, Asu ’L-WaALID AHMAD B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. AHMAD B. GHALIB AL-MAKHZzOMI, famous 
Andalusian poet born at Cordova of an aristo- 
cratic family, in 394/1003. His early years coincided 
with the especially troubled period at the end of 
the Umayyad caliphate. He probably took part in 
the events which led to the establishment of the 
Djahwarid oligarchy in Cordova, since Ibn Khakan 
refers to him as za‘im al-fitna al-kurtubiyya. Soon 
after the governor Abu ’l-Hazm ibn Djahwar had 
seized power, he made Ibn Zaydiin his companion, 
and then his vizier, even conferring on him the 
title of dhu 'l-wizdratayn. 

His patron was, however, turned against him by 
a clique which had formed around another of Ibn 
Djahwar’s ministers, Ibn ‘Abdiis, by an accusation 
of intrigue and treachery—he was accused of 
plotting to restore the Umayyads—but in reality 
because of politics and personal rivalry, and was 
cast into prison. After attempting in vain to move 
Jbn Dijahwar by his poems, he succeeded in es- 
caping from prison and fleeing from Cordova, re- 
turning only after Ibn Djahwar’s death. The latter’s 
son, al-Walid, restored him to his former office, 
and even made him his ambassador to the other 
petty kings of Andalusia. He once again suffered 
from the slanders of his enemies and again left 
Cordova to enter, after various journeys, the service 
of the ‘Abbadids of Seville, whose fortunes were 
at this time in the ascendant. He enjoyed high fa- 
vour at the court of ‘Abbad b. Muhammad al-Mu‘ta- 
did (d. 460/1068), and even more so at that of the 
latter’s son, Muhammad b. ‘Abbad al-Mu‘tamid 
(d. 488/1095), himself a poet, with whom he held 
some famous poetic contests. Through his intrigues, 
Ibn Zaydin probably helped al-Mu‘tamid to conquer 
Cordova, which then became the capital of the 
‘Abbadids, and where he again took up residence 
for a time. The poet-vizier of al-Mu‘tamid, Abi 
Bakr Ibn ‘Ammar (d. 479/1086), taking a dislike 
to Ibn Zaydiin, succeeded in getting him sent to 
Seville, ostensibly so that he might, with his influ- 
ence in Seville circles, quell a riot. Ibn Zaydin 
died during this mission, in 463/1070. 

Ibn Zaydiin’s romantic and literary life was 
dominated by his stormy relations with the poetess 
Wallada [q.v.], the daughter of the Umayyad caliph 
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al-Mustakfil. This poetéss was not without talent 
but was incurably flirtatious and caused both hap- 
piness and unhappiness to Ibn Zaydiin, who wrote 
on the subject of her favours and her inconstancy 
the sincerest of all his poetic works. Her deception 
went even further, since it seems certain that Ibn 
Zaydin’s enemy, Ibn ‘Abdi, intrigued against him 
through jealousy; and then, when Ibn Zaydin had 
gone away, Wallada easily found consolation with 
his rival. 

Ibn Zaydin’s poetry fits admirably the description 
of ‘neo-classical’, so much so that he was given 
the name of “the western Bubturi’’. Although his 
diwan contains a number of short occasional poems, 
it contains many of perfectly classical structure. 
The genre which he cultivates the most is probably 
panegyric, dedicated to one or other of his successive 
masters. The enmity with which he was surrounded 
inspired him in addition to write virulent satirical 
poems, Among the most moving poems are some 
elegies, notably those which lament the death of 
the mother of Abu ’l-Walid Ibn Djahwar and the 
daughter of al-Mu‘tadid. 

But the most personal’ poems are of course those 
concerning his affair with Wallada. Critics have not 
failed to point out the particularly languishing and 
plaintive character of his love poetry, as well as of 
the numerous poems in which he celebrated the 
enchanted scenes of his love. It is moreover in these 
‘poems that he appears most typically western. Some 
have thought to see in this languor an influence of 
the Christian milieu; it is more likely that they 
reflect the influence of the locality, and merely 
crystallize a general tendency of the poetry of his 
period. 

There should be mentioned the existence in this 
work of a strophic poetry of muwashshah type, as 
well as a whole series of poetical enigmas in which 
there appears a symbolism on the names of birds 
(mufayyarat). 

Although Ibn Zaydin cannot be denied a certain 
talent in the expression of emotion, and notably of 
his passion for Wallada and for his country, it must 
be admitted that this talent is not adequate to deal 
with solemn kasidas, in which his writing remains 
stilted and conventional; his panegyrics remain 
very artificial, in spite, or because, of a somewhat 
heavy use of contrived styles. The short poems, on 
the other hand, give an impressiot of improvisation 
and real originality. 

In addition to his diwan, Ibn Zaydiin wrote a 
number of epistles, the two most famous of which 
are the Risdla hazliyya, in which he puts into the 
mouth of Wallada a satire on his rival Ibn ‘Abdis 
{commentary by Ibn Nubata—d. 768/1366—Sarh 
al-‘uyun fi sharh Risdlat Ibn Zaydtn), and the 
Risdla djiddiyya, addressed from his prison to Abu 
*l-Walid Ibn Djahwar. The epistles of Ibn Zaydin 
continue the tradition begun by al-Djahiz in his 
Tarbi‘, and carried on among others by al-Khu- 
warizmi, al-Tawhidi and al-Hamadh4ni. 

It appears that these rasd?il had more success 
in the East than his poems, whose originality was 
questioned there. 

Bibliography: The most important biogra- 
phical notice is Ibn Khakan, Kal@id (1283 ed.), 
70-83; see also Brockelmann, I, 274, S I, 485. 
Editions of the diwan: Kamil Kilani and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Khalifa (Cairo 1932); Muhammad 
Sayyid Kaylani (Cairo 1956); ‘Ali ‘Abd al-‘Azim 
{Cairo 1957); Karam Bustani (Beirut 1963). 
Studies: see especially A. Cour, Un poéte arabe 


@’Andalousie, Constantine 1920 (reviews by H. 

Massé, in Hespéris, 1921, 183-93 and A. Schaade, 

in Isl., xiii (1923), 180-9), and A. al-Iskandari, 

Ion Zaydiin (in Arabic), in MMIA, xi (1931), 

513-22, 577-92, 656-69. (G. Lecomte) 

IBN ZAYLA, Ast Manstr az-Husayn Bs. 
MuHAMMAD B. ‘UMAR 8B. ZAYLA (according to 
Brockelmann, I, 458, and B. TAHIR B. ZAYLA AL- 
IsFAHANi in SI, 829), died, while still young, in 
440/1048. A pupil of Ibn Sina and a member of his 
immediate circle, he wrote a commentary on the 
Story of Hayy b. Yakzan [g.v.], which Mehren used 
(MS BM Or. 978(3)) and the greater part of which 
he translated to accompany his edition of this brief 
work (Traités mystiques, fasc. i, 1889). Mehren 
mentions also a Hebrew translation of this commen- 
tary published by D. Kaufmann, Berlin 1886. Ibn 
Zayla is quoted also by H. Corbin in Avicenne et le 
Récit vistonnaire, ii, 148 and 150-4, and often quoted 
and discussed by A. M. Goichon in Le Récit de Hayy 
ibn Yaqzan commenté par des textes d’Avicenne (see 
index). Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (ii, 19) lists among the 
works of Ibn Sina a Kitab Ta‘alik, a Book of glosses, 
or of notes which his pupil Abii Mansir b. Zayla had 
written down according to his instructions. It was 
to his questions and to those of Bahmanyar that Ibn 
Sina replied in his Mubdhkathat (Brockelmann, S I, 
817). A mathematician and an excellent musician, 
Ibn Zayla wrote al-Kitab al-kafi fi ’l-misiki (“What 
should be known about music’’), published in Cairo 
in 1964 by Zakariyya? Yasuf, with an introduction 
giving also (p. 2) references to the other authors who 
have mentioned Ibn Zayla: al-Bayhaki, Tarikh 
hukamd@? al-Islam, no. 50, 99-100; Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 
862; al-Zirikli, Alam, ii, 278; ‘U. Kahhala, Mu“djam 
al-mwallifin, iv, 13; Kadri Tikan, Turdth al-‘Arab 
al-“ilmi, 3rd. ed., 400; H. G. Farmer, A history of 
Arabian music, 220. In addition to his better known 
works, Ibn Zayla wrote also an abridged version of 
the sections on the natural sciences in the Shifa of 
Ibn Sina, a book on the soul, and various letters. 

Bibliography: In the article. 
(A.-M. GoicHon) 

IBN at-ZAYYAT, Muxamnap B. ‘ABD AL-MALIK, 
vizier of the ‘Abbasid period. Belonging to a family 
of merchants who held official positions at the court, 
Ibn al-Zayyat attracted attention for his qualities as 
a secretary and a man of letters, was appointed vizier 
by the caliph al-Mu‘tasim in about 221/833, and, 
with the chief k@di Ibn Abi Du°’ad, contributed to 
the direction of the general policy of the empire. 

Remaining vizier during the caliphate of al- 
Wathik (227-32/842-7), he encouraged the caliph to 
impose heavy fines on several secretaries, in partic- 
ular on the assistants of two Turkish leaders who 
were taking over important governorships in the 
provinces, and he acquired an unpleasant notoriety by 
inflicting on the culprits a particularly cruel torture, 
that of the tannér, an iron cylinder with spikes 
inside it. He quarrelled with the chief kddt Ibn Abi 
Dw?ad, apparently merely for reasons of personal 
rivalry, and it is not known what part he played in 
the prosecution of the mikna. 

Although the caliph al-Mutawakkil retained him 
in his service when he came to power, this was only 
temporary: some weeks later, in Safar 233/September- 
October 847, he dismissed him and inflicted on him 
the torture which he himself had invented. Ibn al- 
Zayyat died soon afterwards. During his vizierate he 
had tried in vain to restrain the influence of the 
Turkish leaders, and left behind mainly a reputation 
for harshness and cruelty. 
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Bibluography: D. Sourdel, Viztrat, index. 

(D. SourDEL) 

IBN aL-ZAYYAT, Ast Ya‘xis YOsur B. YAHYA 
B. ‘IskA B. “ABD AL-RAHMAN, Moroccan man of 
letters and jurist, known and esteemed as a 
hagiographer. A native of Tadla (Tadila), he spent 
most of his life at Marrakush and in the region 
surrounding it. He was one of the companions of the 
famous Moroccan saint Abu ’l-‘Abbias al-Sabti (524- 
601/1130-1204). He died in 628 or 629/1230-1 when 
he was kddi of the Regraga. His body is said to have 
been transported to Marrakush and buried in the 
kubba of Sidi Muhammad al-Farran and Sidi 
Muhammad al-Barbishi, outside the ramparts of 
the town, near to the gate known as Bab al- Khamis. 

Ibn al-Zayyat al-Tadili was himself as devout as 
the saintly personages whose ftoretti he collected in 
the famous hagiographical collection al-Tashawwuf 
ila ridjal al-tasawwuf (ed. A. Faure, Rabat 1958). 
Completed in 617/1221, this valuable compilation of 
lives of saints is, together with al-Minhddj al-wadih 
fi tahkik kardmat Abi Muhammad Salih, of Ahmad 
Ibrahim al-Madjiri, the Maksad of ‘Abd al-Hakk 
al-Badisi and the Uns al-fakiy of Ibn Kunfudh al- 
Kusantini, the earliest source on the religious 
history of Morocco. The Tashawwuf is devoted to the 
saints (sdélihtin) who lived or stayed in Marrakush or 
in southern Morocco between the 5th/11th and the 
beginning of the 7th/13th centuries. Ibn al-Zayyat is 
thought to have written a second such collection 
covering all the holy men of the country, but of this 
no trace has been found. There do, however, exist 
copies of the very interesting notice he wrote on 
the great Moroccan saint Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Sabti. 
This text is found fairly frequently appended to 
manuscripts of the Tashawwuf. The kadi ‘Abbas b. 
Ibrahim al-Marradkushi transcribed it in the second 
volume of his I‘lam bi-man halla Marrakush wa- 
A ghmat min al-a‘lam, Fez 1936, 240-65 (see A. Faure, 
Abii-l-“Abbas al-Sabti, la justice et la charité, in 
Hespéris, xliii (1956), 448-56). 

In the field of literature there has been attributed 
to Ibn al-Zayyat a commentary on the Makamat of 
al-Hariri, which also is lost. 

Bibliography: For the bibliography of Ibn 
al-Zayyat, see Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihaddj bi- 
tatriz al-Dibadj, Fez 1900, 386; Ibn al-Muwakkit, 
al-Sa‘ada al-abadiyya fi 'l-ta‘rif bi-mashahir al- 
hadra al-marrakushiyya, Fez 1918, i, 147; E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Chorfa, 220. On the early sources for 
the religious history of Morocco, see ‘Abd al-Hakk 
al-Badisi, al-Maksad (Lives of the saints of the 
Rif), annotated Fr. tr. by G. S. Colin in AM, xxvi 
(1926), 1 ff. On the documentary value of the 
Tashawwuf, see Hespéris, xli (1954), 482; A. Faure, 
Le Tashawwuf et Vécole ascétique marocaine des 
XI¢-XII¢-XIII¢ siécles de Vére chrétienne, in 
Mélanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 1957, ii, 
I1g-31. (A. Faure) 
IBN at-ZIBA‘RA, ‘AnD ALLAH B. AL-ZIBA‘RA 

B. Kays Bs. SADI B. Sa‘p B. San, uoted poet of 
the Kuraysh, famous for the terseness of his 
style (Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 124, 19), who satirized 
in his hidj@ (q.v.] the Prophet and his followers. 
Among his poems preserved by Ibn Ishak there is 
one (Ibn Hisham, 417f., who justly doubts its 
authenticity) which refers to the first raid after the 
hidjra. After Badr, where he killed ‘Abd Allah 
b. Salama al-‘Adjlani (Wakidi [Wellhausen], 139), 
he lamented the death of the Meccan leaders (Ibn 
Hisham, 521 f., who says that others ascribe these 
verses to A‘sha bani Tamim). Soon after this battle 


Ibn al-Ziba‘rd was sent along with ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
[¢-v.], Hubayra b. Abi Wahb and Abi ‘Azza, who 
also had satirized the Prophet, to the Bani ‘Abd 
Manat and other confederates to ask them for 
assistance against him (Wakidi, ro1). He glorified 
the victory of the Meccans at Uhud in poems, two 
of which are given together with the rejoinders of 
Hassan b. Thabit by Ibn Ishak (Ibn Hisham, 616 f. 
and 619f., cf. also 636). Another poem (given by 
Ibn Hisham, 703-5, together with the rejoinders of 
Hassan b. [habit and Ka‘b b. MAlik) refers to the 
campaign of the “trench” (al-khandak). When the 
Prophet had signed at Hudaybiya the treaty with 
the Meccans, ‘Uthman b. Jalha, the doorkeeper of 
the Ka‘ba, ‘Amr b. al-‘As, and Khalid b. al-Walid 
went to him and embraced Islam. ‘Uthm4n was, 
like ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag, a clansman of Ibn al-Ziba‘ra, 
who blamed him in a poem (Ibn Hisham, 718). To 
the period between Hudaybiya and the fall of Mecca 
belong some verses against the Meccan Mawhab b. 
Rabah, who had attacked Suhayl! b. ‘Amr in connex- 
ion with the case of Abi Basir (see Ibn Hisham, 751 f., 
and Wakidi, 261 f.). When the Prophet, after he had 
conquered Mecca, ordered the execution of some 
persons who had harmed him by their poems and 
songs (Ibn Hisham, 819), Ibn al-Ziba‘ra fled with 
Hubayra b. Abi Wahb to Nadjran, and returned only 
after Hassan b. Thabit had assured him of the 
Prophet’s clemency. The authenticity of the poem 
which he addressed to Muhammad on this occasion 
is (according to Ibn Hisham, 828) uncertain. Other 
verses ascribed to him cannot be dated; e.g., the 
verses in which he praises Khalaf b. Wahb al- 
Djumahi (A ghaéni*, vii, 114), an ancestor of Abi 
Dahbal [q.v.J]. Then we are told that he wrote on 
the hangings of the Ka‘ba some verses derogatory 
to.the Kuraysh; the Bani Sahm were forced to 
hand him over to the Kuraysh, who punished him 
and set him free only after he had composed an oft- 
quoted poem in honour of Kusayy (‘Ayni, Shawahid, 
iv, 140; Ibn Hisham, ii, 25, etc.); but some verses 
of this poem occur also in a poem of Matriid b. Ka‘b 
(al-Sharif al-Murtada, Ama@li, iv, 179; cf. also 
Ya‘kubi, i, 282). He criticized the Kuraysh on 
another occasion (Djumahi, 57; Aghani®, iv, 140; 
Suhayli, Rawd, i, 94) probably because they were 
unwilling to risk their profits by fighting against 
Muhammad. Sometimes verses of other poets are 
ascribed to him, ¢.g., Ka‘b b. Malik (Yakit, iv, 169; 
cf. Ibn Hisham, 705 and Aghani!, xv, 29, 21); and 
Umayya b. Abi ’l-Salt (no. xi, Schulthess). On the 
other hand, verses of Ibn al-Ziba‘ra were ascribed 
to other poets, ¢.g., his poem in praise of the Bani 
Khalida bint Arkam (see al-Mubarrad, Ma ’tlafaka 
lafguh, ed. A. Memon, Cairo 1350, 27, with the 
editor’s footnote). Other verses (A ghdni*, i, 62; 64) 
show that he enjoyed the patronage of Abi Rabi‘a, 
the grandfather, and ‘Abd Allah, the father of the 
poet ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Rabi‘a. He also 
praised the Bani al-Mughira b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 
b. Mal:hzim, the strongest family within the powerful 
Banti Makhztim (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 46, 20); for 
his connexion with this family, see also Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, i, 149, s.v. Busr b. Sufyan). In the other 
poems which refer to the fights between the Meccans 
and the Muslimns, our poet never hints at religious 
or ideological differences, but considers these fights 
only as the outcome of troubles between clans of 
the same tribe. He is proud of his own clan and 
extols its virtues. The new religion did not change 
his attitude; for the last information about him is 
that he and Dirar b. al-Khattab al-Fihri visited in 
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the reign of ‘Umar their old rival Hassan b. Thabit 
and irritated him by reciting the poems they had 
composed in olden days against him, but had then 
to listen to the latter’s recital of his rejoinders 
(A ghani*, iv, 140; Djumahi, 60). It was just this 
clannishness which gave his verses an actuality 
even long after his death. His poems against the 
Bani Hashim were still popular with the Umayyads, 
and Yazid b. Mu‘awiya recited one of these poems 
when he was told that Medina had been taken by 
his troops (Dinawari (Guirgass], 277; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, ‘Jad, 1316, ii, 233, with additional verses 
in which the caliph addresses himself). Even in the 
days of al-Mu‘tadid (reigned 279/892-289/902) this 
story was mentioned in an edict amongst the sins 
of Yazid (Tabari, iii, 2174). 

Bibliography: in the article; consult also 
the biographies of the sakdba by Ibn al-Athir, 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr and Ibn Hadjar; al-Djumahi, 
ed. Hell, 57-60; Ibn Durayd, Ishtskak, ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, 76; Aghdani', xiv, 11-25; Bakri, Simp 
al-laali, 833 £.; Amidi, Mutalif, 132 f.; A. Fischer 
and E. Braunlich, Schawdhid-Indices, 328a; P. 
Minganti, in RSO, xxxviii, 323-59 (biography and 
collections of poems with translations). 

(J. W. Fock) 

IBN aLt-ZUBAYR, Axso0 Dya‘raR AHMAD B. 
IBRAHIM B, AL-ZUBAYR B. MUHAMMAD AL-THAKAFI 
at-‘Asimi, Andalusian traditionist, reader of 
the Kur’4n, man of letters and historian, 
born at Jaén (Djayy4n) in IDhu ’l-Ka‘da 627/Septem- 
ber-October 1230, d. Granada on 8 Rabi‘ I 708/26 
August 1308. He seems to have been particularly 
interested in Kur?anic ‘readings’, but his biographers 
speak very highly of his knowledge of the Arabic 
language and describe him as “the muhaddith of al- 
Andalus and of the Maghrib’. His propensity for 
redressing wrongs got him into trouble in his native 
town, then at Malaga, whither he had had to flee; his 
action against a sorcerer called Ibrahim al-Fazari, 
who had a strong influence over the local authorities, 
obliged him to leave the town and go to Granada 
where he is said to have succeeded in having con- 
demned to death the magician, who had been given a 
mission to carry out by the ruler of Malaga. He was 
at first received with honour by the amir of Granada, 
but later had some disagreements with him. Then his 
situation improved and he was probably able to 
devote himself freely to his teaching activities, while 
holding the offices of kkafib and of imam at the Great 
Mosque, and of kédi in charge of marriages. He ended 
his days in Granada, respected by all the inhabit- 
ants. He left a number of works whose titles are 
mentioned by his biographers: Milak al-ta>wil fi °l- 
mutashabih al-lafz fi ’l-Tanzil, al-Burhan fi tartib 
suwar al-Kur?an, al-I‘lam bi-man khutima bi-h al- 
kutr al-andalusi min al-a‘lam, K. al-Zaman wa ’l- 
makan, Radd al-djahil min i‘tisaf al-madjahil, a 
Mu‘djam, a tak on the Kitab of Sibawayh and 
finally, the only one which has in part survived, the 
Silat al-Sila, a continuation of the Takmila of Ibn 
Bashkuwal [g.v.], the last part of which was published 
by E. Lévi-Provengal, at Rabat in 1937; this work 
contains Andalusian biographies of the 6th and 
yth/12th and 13th centuries. 

Bibliography: Introd. to the ed. by Lévi- 
Provengal; Ibn al-Khatib, [hata, i, 72; Ibn Farhin, 
Dibadj, Fez ed., 57; Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat al-Hidjal, 
ed. Allouche, Rabat 1934-6, no. 8; Dhahabi, Huffaz, 
iv, 275; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, i, 84-8, no. 232; Suyiti, 
Bughya, 126-7; Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 363, ii, 115, v, 
626; Dozy, De Abbadidis, ii, 166; Pons Boigues, 


Ensayo, no. 268; Brockelmann, S II, 376-7; DM, 

iii, 132. (Cu, PELzat) 

IBN aL-ZUBAYR, Asv ‘App ALLAH AL-ZUBAYR 
B. BAKKAR...B. AL-ZUBAYR B. AL ‘Aww&M, gene- 
alogist. He was born in Medina in 172/788. Falling 
foul of the SAlid faction he went to Baghdad, where 
he is known to have been in 235/850. In 242/856 
he was appointed kadi of Mecca and died there in 
256/870. Over 30 titles of works by him are quoted 
but of them only two are extant: al-Muwaffakiyyat, 
a collection of anecdotes compiled for Muwaffak, 
son of the Caliph Mutawakkil, and the celebrated 
[Diamharat] Nasab Kuraysh wa-akhbarha. In spite 
of its fame the second half only of Nasab Kuraysh 
has survived (ed. Mahmid M. Shakir, Cairo 1381/ 
1961). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 141, S I, 215; 
Sezgin, i, 317; Yakit, Irshad, iv, 218-20; Dhahabi, 
Tabakat al-huffaz, tabaka 8, no. 124; there is a 
very full introduction to Shakir’s edition. 

(J. F. P. Hopxins) 

IBN aL-ZUBAYR [see SaBD ALLAH B. AL-ZUBAYR;} 
MUS‘SAB B. AL-ZUBAYR]. 

IBN ZUHR, patronymic of a family of schol- 
ars who came originally from Arabia (Iy4d) and 
settled, at the beginning of the 4th/roth century, at 
Djafu Shatiba (Jativa) in the east of Spain. Ibn Khal- 
likan says of the members of this family that they 
were “all ‘ulama?, ru?asd?, hukamd? and viziers who 
reached high ranks in the entourages of princes’. 

I. ZuuHR aL-IyApi was the father of Marwan, who 
was the father of Abi Bakr Muhammad, who was 
famous as a jurisconsult; he died at Talabira (Tala- 
vera) in 422/1030-1. ; 

II. ABO Marwan ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. MUHAMMAD B. 
Marwan B. ZUHR AL-IyApi came from Seville. He 
was well versed in the Kur?dnic sciences and in fikh, 
following in this the example of his father, His own 
interests were in the study of the different types of 
sciences. He left for the East with the intention of 
performing the Pilgrimage, went to Kayrawan, and 
then to Cairo, where he spent a long time studying 
medicine. Ibn Khallikan relates a slightly different 
itinerary, stating that he went first as far as Bagh- 
dad and stopped on the way back in Egypt and at 
Kayraw4n. Ibn al-Abbar says that he became a fa- 
mous and excellent physician. Returning to Spain, he 
settled at Daniya (Denia), where he was welcomed 
by Mudjahid [¢.v.], who was reigning there at that 
time. His fame spread to all the provinces in the 
peninsula. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a relates that he held un- 
orthodox opinions (ara sha@dhdha) in medicine, for 
instance he forbade hot baths (hammam) because 
they had a poisonous action (ya‘fin al-adjsdm) and 
because they interfered with the composition of the 
humours. He died at Denia, according to Ibn al- 
Abbar and Ibn Khallikan, at Seville, according to 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, in about 470/1078 as Ibn al-Abbar 
surmises. 

III. ABu ’L-SALA? ZuHR B. ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. 
MUHAMMAD, son of the above; generally known by 
the. mediaeval western scholars by his kunya only: 
Aboali, Abuleli, Ebilule, or followed: by Zuhr: 
Abulelizor, Albuleizor. 

(1) Life. Born in Seville, he went to Cordova 
where he met Abi ‘Ali al-Ghassani, who taught in 
the Great Mosque and who advised him to study the 
science of kadith with Abii Bakr ibn Mufawwaz and 
Aba Dja‘far ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. He “‘heard’’ (sami‘a) 
from Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Ayyib the read- 
ing of that category of kadiths which have been 
transmitted by the guarantors in a chain and with ‘“‘a 
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touching of hands” (al-hadith al-musalsal fi l-akhdh 
bi *l-yad), This means that he received in the sub- 
ject the most thorough education. Many scholars, 
before taking up one of the natural sciences or philo- 
sophy, began with a serious study of the religious 
sciences, Abu ’1-‘Ala? was also distinguished in belles 
lettres (adab). He was in correspondence with al- 
Hariri, the author of the Makaémat. But he had a 
predilection for medicine. While still quite young, 
during the reign of al-Mu‘tadid, the ‘Abbadid ruler 
of Seville (433-60/1042-68), he had studied this art 
which he learned from his father. He became famous 
in it and “eclipsed all who had preceded him with 
the breadth of his knowledge of it and with the wis- 
dom he showed in making use of it, so much so 
that the people of the Maghrib made him and his 
family, in this matter, a subject of boasting” (Ibn 
al-Abbar). Al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad gave his patron- 
age to Abu ’1-‘Ala?, who was always grateful to him 
for this, although he supported the Almoravid Yisuf 
b. Tashfin (who became master of the country in 
484/1091). It is not clear whether he was Yisuf’s 
vizier. Wiistenfeld says so (Geschichte, 89-90), but 
the biographers are silent on this precise point. They 
mention only that he took part in the administration 
of public affairs at an exceptionally high level. The 
manuscript of the Tadhkira gives him this title of 
waziy (so that the western writers called him Alguazir 
Albuleizor). Abu ’1-‘Ala? died at Cordova in 525/1130, 
from a naghla, ‘‘a senile wart turned malignant’ (G. 
Colin. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a tells us that this is the name 
given in Spain to a dubayla, which, according to Dozy, 
is “‘an ulcer, the pus of which is ichorous in whatever 
part of the body it appears”, and which G. Colin, 
who distinguishes it from a naghla, identifies with a 
gastric ulcer, while H. Jahier (in his translation of 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Algiers 1958), translates as ‘“‘phleg- 
mon gangréneux’’ without questioning the assimi- 
lation of the two terms). Abu ’I-‘Ala? was buried in 
Seville. 

(2) Works. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a mentions 9 works 
by him. Two are devoted to medical observations 
(mudjarrabat). The others are: ‘“‘The book of the prop- 
erties of drugs” (K. al-Khawass) ; ‘‘The book of simple 
medicaments” (K. al-Adwiya al-mufrada); the 
“Explanation through witnesses of the libel’’ (K. al- 
dat bi-shawahid al-iftidah) against Ibn Ridwan 
(d. 460/1068) and his refutation of the ‘Book of 
introduction to medicine” of Hunayn b. Ishak; the 
“Solution of the doubts of al-Razi concerning the 
books of Galen” (K. Hall shukuk al-Razi ‘ala kutub 
Didlinis); a “Treatise refuting Avicenna’ on some 
passages in his ‘‘Book of simple medicaments” 
(Makdla fi ’l-radd ‘ala Abi SAli Ibn Sina...); an 
expansion of the Risdla of Ya‘kib b. Ishak al-Kindi 
on the composition of medicaments (Makdla fi 
bastiht li-risdlat...al-Kindi fi tarkib al-adwiya). 
And finally the following title: ‘‘The book of delicate 
medical questions” (K. al-Nukaf al-fibbiyya), which 
G. Colin considers to indicate the work which he 
has edited under the title of Tadhkiva (taken from 
the explicit of the Paris MS: kamalat al-Tadhkira); 
it is a brief treatise, written for his son, in which 
each nua is introduced by tadhakkar (“‘remember’’). 

(3) As a physician, Abu ’1-‘Ala? owed his fame 
to his skill as a practising physician. He diagnosed 
without questioning his patients, but merely by 
examining the urine and taking the pulse. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, who relates this, probably did so in order 
to emphasize his great experience and perspicacity. 
In fact, if this report is true, it should be pointed 
out that Abu ’l-‘Ala? was wrong to abandon a method 
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which had become part of Arab medical practice 
and which consisted of finding out about the patient’s 
forbears and ancestry and about the conditions under 
which he lived. Be that as it may, it is reported 
that he used for his treatment some “extraordinary” 
medicines (nawddir), which may be taken to mean 
either that they were rare or that they were wonder- 
fully efficacious. He had a wide knowledge of the 
classical writers. It was during his lifetime that the 
Canon of Avicenna was introduced in the West. A 
merchant coming from ‘Irak offered him a copy; 
but Abu ’1-SAla?, having read it, found fault with it 
and put it aside to use the margins for writing out 
his prescriptions. G. Colin rightly points out that 
though he may not have agreed with Avicenna on 
every point yet he did not consider him entirely 
worthless, since he took the trouble to refute his 
book on simple medicaments. 

In the Tadhkira the practitioner’s ideal is seen 
more clearly. Unlike the physicians of his time, 
whom he accuses of using medicine with insufficient 
precautions, he counsels prudence (#azm) in treat- 
ment. In the field of medicine based on the humours 
and on therapeutics based on the qualities of the 
remedies (cold, hot, dry and wet) and on their degrees, 
he shows the error of attempting to restore the equi- 
librium of the temperament by administering the 
remedy in too great a dose and thus setting off a 
reaction in the opposite direction. The corrective 
strength of the medication must be in proportion 
to the pathogenic tendency (bi-kady dhalik al-mayl). 
“How often have doctors helped on the causes of 
death!”, he exclaims. From this arises his basic 
principle in treating a patient: it is necessary, so to 
speak, to try on the patient the simple or composite 
remedy, using it at first ‘“‘at the beginning of the 
lowest degree” (ft awwal al-daradjat al-ala). Then, 
according to the results obtained, the physician will 
gradually increase its strength. It is wrong to hurry, 
even if one is certain of not making a mistake. As 
for the medicaments themselves, care should be 
taken to mix them with substances which are capable 
on the one hand of conveying them to the diseased 
organs, and on the other hand of correcting any 
harmful side-effects which they may have, These 
practical recommendations based the progress of the 
medical art on the precise observation of the effects 
of a treatment prudently administered, and thus 
experimental, which is in itself already a positive 
method. 

IV. ABG MARWAN ‘ABD AL-MALIK B. ABI ’L-SALA? 
Zunr, son of the above, usually referred to under the 
name of Abi Marw4n Ibn Zubr (the Abhomeron Aven- 
zoar of the mediaeval West). He was born in Seville. 
His biographers do not give his date of birth but, 
from various indications, G. Colin places it in about 
484-7/1092-5. He died at Seville in 557/1161. 

(1) Life. He was taught medicine by his father 
and excelled in it an early age. He had received 
also a solid literary and juridical education. He does 
not seem to have travelled to the East, but he cer- 
ainly went to North Africa. He was in the service 
of the Almoravid dynasty and received wealth and 
favours from these rulers. It was for one of them, 
Ibrahim b. Yisuf b. Tashfin, that he wrote the Kitab 
al-Iktisad (Ybn al-Abbar gives it as K. al-Iktida, a 
title which G. Colin corrected), completed in 515/ 
1121. In 535/1140, he was in prison at Marrakush, 
the town being in the power of Ibrahim’s brother, 
‘Ali b. Yisuf b. Tashfin (cf. Ibn al-Abb4r, no. 1717). 
The reason for this disgrace is not known, but Abi 
Marwan, in his Taysir, refers to this ruler as “the 
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wretched ‘Ali’’, and in his ‘‘Book of foods’? he men- 
tions “the time of suffering which I was forced to 
endure by the amir’’. During the Almohad period, 
‘Abd al-Mu’min took him into his personal service 
and “had confidence in him in medical matters” (Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a). He was appointed vizier. Ibn Rushd 
[g.v.] became his friend (but was not his pupil) and it 
seems that they studied some subjects together and 
collaborated to a certain extent. Abii Marwan died 
from the same disease as his father. An anecdote 
(given by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a) relates that when Aba 
Marwan predicted to a colleague named al-Far that 
he would die of convulsions (shanddj) because he ate 
too many figs, the other replied that he would die 
of a naghla because he did not eat enough of them. 
Both prognostications proved correct. 

(2) Works. According to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Abi 
Marwan wrote six works: the Taysir fi ’l-mudawat 
wa 'l-tadbir (“Practical manual of treatments and 
diets’’), followed by a formulary, the Djami‘; K, al- 
Aghdhiya (‘Book of foods’); K. al Zina (‘Book of 
embellishment”, written for his son Aba Bakr, on 
purgatives); Makdla fi ‘ilal al-kuld (‘Treatise on 
diseases of the kidneys’’); Risdla fi ‘illatay al-baras 
wa 'l-bahak (letter to a doctor in Seville on white 
leprosy, or vitiligo, and pityriasis); Tadhkkira, for his 
son Aba Bakr (G. Colin thinks that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 
must have attributed this work to Abii Marwan in 
error, when it was really by Abu ’1-‘A14’). To this list 
should be added the K. al-Iktisad fi islah al-anfus wa 
"l-adjsa4d mentioned by Ibn al-Abbar. Of these six 
works there have survived the K. al-Iktisad, which 
dates from 515/1121; the Taysir, written between 
r12r and 1162; and the “Book of foods” (between 
1130 and 1162). 

The first is an ‘abridged summary” (djumla mukh- 
tasara) which combines “‘the methods of therapeutics 
(fbb) and of prophylaxis (rutba)’’. It was intended to 
be read in public before the ruler, and was therefore 
divided into equal sections of medium length (iktisad 
is the term for this type of division), in the same 
way as the Kur’an is divided for the same purpose; 
since the Kur’4n has thirty of these sections, Abia 
Marwin’s work was intended to consist of the same 
number, but only half of them (15) have survived. 
It begins with a general introduction, in which the 
author distinguishes between {ibb and rutba and then 
between the medicine of the body and the medicine 
of the soul. There follows the enumeration of the 
three souls: the rational, in the brain; the animal, 
in the heart; the natural, in the liver. The two last 
are normally subordinated to the first. Then Aven- 
zoar reviews the treatments of the different organs, 
beginning with the tongue, since it is thanks to it that 
man is able to praise God. The description of the 
diseases takes second place to the details of thera- 
peutic measures. 

The Taysiy begins, after an introduction which 
includes some “‘recettes cabalistiques’’ (G. Colin), 
with a descriptive study of ailments and their treat- 
ment. It follows approximately an order which had 
become traditional, starting with the head and ending 
with the feet. But the plan is very flexible. Follow- 
ing his father, Aba Marwan stresses the value of ex- 
periment. His observations lead him to some origi- 
nal views: a description of mediastinal tumours (al- 
awram allati tahduthu fi ’l-ghish@ alladhi yaksim 
al-sadr ja1@", book i, 16, ch. VI); of pericardial 
abscesses (awradm ghisha? al-kalb, book i, 12, ch. 
VII), which he was the first to describe. Also inter- 
esting are the chapters on intestinal erosions (sakdj), 
paralysis of the pharynx, and inflammation of the 


middle ear. He was one of the first to recommend 
tracheotomy, and artificial feeding via the oesophagus 
or the rectum. He points out the harm caused by 
marsh vapours. His study of scabies should also be 
mentioned. He described the agent of this disease 
(sarcoptes scabiei), and he was among the first, 
though not actually the first, to do so: as has been 
pointed out by G. Sarton, he was preceded in this 
by Ahmad al-Tabari (second half of the 4th/roth 
century); cf. the German translation of some passages 
from the K. al-Mu‘dladja al-bukratiyya of al-Tabari, 
by Muhammad Rihab, in Archiv fiir Geschichte des 
Medizin, xix (1927), 134 and Isis, x, 119. 

The K. al-Aghdhiya deals with the various diets, 
with condiments, culinary preparations, and drinks. 
It also covers medicaments (and it is here that we 
find what G. Colin refers to as cabalistic medicine), 
as well as rules of hygiene (cf. Renaud, in Hespé- 
ris, xii). 

(3) As a physician. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a relates 
several anecdotes intended to illustrate Aba Mar- 
wan’s skill and perspi.acity. He succeeded in admin- 
istering a purgative to ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who was 
averse to this treatment, by making him eat some 
grapes picked from a vine which the skilful doctor 
had watered with water mixed with purgative 
drugs. On another occasion, he cured a man who 
had an enormous belly and had intestinal trouble 
by pointing out that he drank water from a ewer 
of doubtful cleanliness: he broke the ewer and there 
was seen to emerge from it a frog which had slid 
in and grown fat there and was the cause of the ill- 
ness. Ibn Rushd wrote in his Colliget that for anyone 
wishing to study the treatises on therapeutics 
(kananish), the best of all is the Taysir, which he 
had asked his friend to compile and which he had 
transcribed. While praising the Taysiy only for its 
practical application, Ibn Rushd underlines, perhaps 
unwittingly but nevertheless very clearly, the type 
of medicine practised by Avenzoar, which was less 
a general science (on this point Avenzoar is not orig- 
inal and reproduces the system of Galen) than a very 
practical art of healing. Finally it should be mentioned 
that Abi Marwan, as an article of faith and per- 
haps also through conviction, seems to adhere to 
the Ash‘ari doctrine that secondary causes are not 
necessary. A good medicine cures if God wills it. 
He himself, stricken by the malady from which he 
was to die and urged by his son to try new remedies, 
declared: “If God wished to change this my bodily 
frame, He will not give me power to use remedies 
other than those which will carry out His decree 
and His will’. 

V. ABO Bakr MunAmMapD B. SABD AL-MALIK 
B. ZuHR AL-HaFip (‘“‘the grandson’), son of the 
above; born Seville in 504/1110-11 (or 507), d. 595/ 
1198-9 He learned the Kur?4n by heart, and studied 
traditions and Arabic language and literature. He 
had read with ‘Abd al-Malik al-Badji the Mudawwana 
of Sahnin on the doctrine of Malik and the Musnad 
of Ibn Abi Shayba. He was outstanding in everything. 
He received his medical education from his father 
and he in his turn distinguished himself in the practice 
of this art. He was also a poet, famous for his muwa- 
shshahat. He practised archery and played chess. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a describes him as a man of physical, 
moral and intellectual accomplishments. He en- 
joyed the confidence of the caliph Ya‘kib al-Mansir 
who summoned him to Africa as his personal physi- 
cian. When this ruler decided to have all books of 
logic and philosophy destroyed, he put Abi Bakr 
in charge of this operation, allowing him as an 





exception to retain the works which were his own 
personal property. Aba Bakr carried this out faith- 
fully. But Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, who relates the matter, 
probably wishing to illustrate the spirit in which 
the great physician performed this, gives imme- 
diately afterwards an anecdote which may be sum- 
marized thus: Aba Bakr had discovered two of his 
students in the possession of a book of logic; he was 
angry and confiscated the book. But later, when he 
had completed the medical education of the two 
students, he directed them to study carefully the 
religious sciences, and it was only after this that he 
returned to them their book of logic, with the remark: 
“Now you are equipped to read this book and others 
like it”. 

The vizier Aba Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yidjan, 
a jealous and spiteful man, had him poisoned. He 
was mourned by the caliph. 

Abia Bakr had been above all a practising phys- 
ician. He did however write a treatise on ophthal- 
mology. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a and Ibn Khallikan have 
preserved a number of his poems, for which he had 
been as famous as for his medical skill. 

VI. AsO MunamMaAD ‘Asp ALLAH B. AL-HarFip, 
son of the above, born at Seville in 577/1181-2, and 
died of poison at Salé in 602/1205-6, at the age of 
twenty-five. His body was later taken to Seville 
and buried beside his ancestors at the Gate of Victory. 
He had learned medicine from his father and he too 
had been initiated into the secrets of medical practice. 
Also with his father, he had studied the Kitab al- 
Nabat of Abii Hanifa al-Dinawari. He was attached 
to the service of the caliph al-Nasir b. al-Mansir. 
On his death, he left two sons, who both lived at 
Seville. The younger, Abu ’l-‘Al4? Muhammad, 
studied the works of Galen. 
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Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, no. 683. 
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IBN ZUOLAK (or zawLaix), ABO MunamMMaD 

AL-Hasan B. IBRAHIM ... AL-LAYTHI, born 306/919, 
died 386/996, Egyptian historian, the author of a 
number of biographical, historical and topographical 
works on Egypt in the time of the Ikhshidids and 
early Fatimids. These works, though almost entirely 
lost, underlie a good deal of subsequent historio- 
graphy relating to this period. He is said to have 
written continuations to the works of al-Kindi [g.v.] 
on the governors and judges of Egypt, a book on the 
MAadhara’i (¢.v.] family of officials, and others on the 
reigns of the Ikhshid, Kafir, al-Mu‘izz and, according 
to some, al-‘Aziz. A biography of Djawhar, mentioned 
in an Isma‘ili bibliography, is probably, as Ivanow 
suggests, an extract from the book on al-Mu‘izz. 
These works are quoted extensively by Makrizi, both 
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in the Khifat and the I¢ti‘az, by Ibn Sa‘id, by Ibn 
Hadjar in his Raf‘ al-isr (i, Cairo 1957, 2), and by 
other later authors. A manuscript biography of the 
Egyptian grammarian Muhammad b. Masa al-Kindi 
al-Sayrafi [see IBN AL-SAYRAFI], preserved in the 
Egyptian library, is ascribed to him (Cairo catalogue, 
Vv, 1348/1930, 14). 

Bibliography: Yakit, Udaba?, iii, 7-9; Ibn 
Khallikan, Balak ed., i, 167 = De Slane, i, 388; 
Brockelmann, I, 149, S I 230; Kahhila, iii, 194; 
Zirikli, A‘lam, i, 220; C. H. Becker, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte Agyptens ...., i, Strasburg 1902, 13-15; 
R. Gottheil, Al-Hasan ibn Ibrahim ibn Zuladk, in 
JAOS, xxviii (1907), 254-70; F. Rosenthal, 4 
history of Muslim historiography”, Leiden 1968, 154- 
5; W. Ivanow, Ismaili literature: a bibliographical 
survey*, Tehran 1963, 39. ({Ep.) 
IBN ZUR‘A, Aso ‘ALi ‘IsA B. IsHAK B. ZuR‘A, 

Jacobite Christian philosopher, apologist and 
translator, born at Baghdad in Dhu ’Il-Hidjdja 
331/August 943, d. on 6 Sha‘ban 398/16 April 1008 
(the respective dates of 371/981 and 448/1056 given 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a should not be accepted, since 
Ibn Zur‘a is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim (circa 
377/987), and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a himself speaks of 
his relations with Yahya b. ‘Adi, d. 364/975). He 
studied literature, physics, mathematics and then 
philosophy under the direction of Yahya b. ‘Adi 
{g.v-]; he seems also to have studied medicine, since 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a includes him among the famous 
physicians. Nevertheless he was forced to earn his 
living by engaging in commercial activities and 
trading in particular with Byzantium, which, in the 
opinion of Abi Hayy4n al-Tawhidi, hindered greatly 
his philosophical work. Furthermore, his competitors 
denounced him to the authorities, accusing him of 
secret intrigues with Byzantium, so that he was 
arrested and sentenced, and his possessions were 
confiscated. These disasters ruined his already 
poor health and hastened his death. 

Ibn Zur‘a translated or abridged, probably from 
the Syriac, several works of Aristotle and in partic- 
ular the Historia Animalium; he is, because of this, 
esteemed as a translator. However, his fame is 
based on a number of treatises on philosophy, 
theology and of apologetics, which are mostly lost. 
Of the list of his works given by Ibn al-Nadim and 
completed by al-Kifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, it 
appears that there has survived only one translation 
{the Sophistical Refutations of Aristotle, Sufistika, 
ms. Paris, ar. 2346; see ‘A. Badawi, Mantik Arisfi, 
iii, 737-1016), and ten or so treatises. Four of these 
have been published by P. Sbath (Vingt traités 
philosophiques et apologétiques d’auteurs arabes 
chrétiens du IX¢ au XIV® siécle, Cairo 1929); a 
treatise on the intellect (68-75); a letter to a Muslim 
friend on the existence of God (6-19); a refutation 
of the Awail al-adilla fi usil al-din of Abu ’l-Kasim 
‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Balkhi (52-8), the Risdla 
ila 'l-Yahtidi Bishr b. Finhdas (19-52). Six others exist 
in manuscript, especially in Paris (BN 132, 173, 174) 
and in the Vatican (113, 123, 127, 135): Replies 
to the five questions of Abi Hakim Yisuf al-Buhayri; 
Replies to twelve other questions by the above; 
Treatise on union; a defence of the Jacobite doc- 
trine; Questions concerning the attitude of the body 
during prayer, concerning vows, fasting and almsgiv- 
ing; a Treatise in which he defends those who 
devote themselves to logic and philosophy. It 
should be stated that the attribution of these works 
to Ibn Zur‘a is not absolutely certain; at least two 
other texts have been falsely attributed to him: the 
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Makala fi mahiyyat itihad al-Nasara of Abi ‘Ali 
Nasif b. Yumn, and a fragment of the Kitab al- 
Madjamt‘ of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (Severus). : 

The surviving works of Ibn Zur‘a have formed 
the subject of a thesis (unpublished) presented at 
the Sorbonne in 1952 by Cyrille Haddad: ‘Isa ibn 
Zur‘a, philosophe arabe et apologiste chrétien du X¢ 
stécle. This study shows that Ibn Zur‘a follows in 
general his teacher, Yahya b. ‘Adi, but departs 
from him on points of detail, makes great use of 
Aristotelian logic, of Platonic or Plotinan doctrine, 
of the Bible and of the Fathers of the Church, in 
order to present, in a fairly heavy style, a cool but 
scholarly and rational apologetic, which only rarely 
has recourse to argumentum ad hominem. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, index (Cairo 

ed., 369-70); Abi Hayydn al-Tawhidi, Imia‘, i, 

33; Ibn al-Kifti, ii, 245 f.; Ibn al-‘Ibri, iii, 277; 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 235 ff.; Bayhaki, Tatimma, 

66-9; Suter, 77; Graf, Geschichte der christl. ar. 

Lit., ii, 52 ff.; Cheikho, Cat. des mss des auteurs 

arabes chrétiens depuis VIslam, Beirut 1924; 

Brockelmann, I, 208, S I, 371; DM, iii, 133-4. 

(Ep.) 

IBO [see NIGERIA]. 

IBRAHIM, the ABrAHam of the Bible, plays in 
Islamic religious history an important role as the 
founder or reformer of the monotheistic Ka‘ba 
cult. He is mentioned, in greater or less detail, in 
25 stiras of the Kur?4n. Moses is the only Biblical 
character who is mentioned more frequently, though 
this does not mean that Abraham is considered 
second to him in importance. 

In two sivas, which are to be dated from the first 
Meccan period, there is a reference to the “leaves, 
scrolls” (sukuf) of Abraham and Moses, by which 
presumably texts of revelation are meant (LXXXVII, 
18f.; LIII, 36f.). In the latter passage Abraham 
is indicated as he ‘“‘who paid his debt in full’. In 
a whole series of stivas of the second and third 
Meccan period it is related how Abraham attacked 
the idol-worship of his father (named Azar in sara 
VI, 74) and his people and advocated belief in one 
single God (KXXVII, 83-98; XXVI, 69-89; XIX, 
41-50; XLIII, 26-8; XXI, 51-73; XXIX, 16-27; 
VI, 74-84). Moreover, in one passage Abraham is 
explicitly referred to as a ‘‘speaker of truth’’ (siddik) 
and a prophet. In some séras of the first(?) to 
third Meccan periods the story of the visit to Abra- 
ham of the men sent by God is related in connexion 
with the announcement of the punishment to be 
imposed on Lot’s people (LI, 24-34; XV, 51-60; 
XI, 69-76; XXIX, 31f.; cf. Genesis, xviii). In 
stiva XX XVII the account of Abraham’s struggle 
against the idolatry of his countrymen leads into 
the story of the sacrifice of Isaac (without men- 
tioning the latter by mame, verses 100-11; the 
reference to the announcement of Isaac appears 
only subsequently, verse 112 f.). In a large number of 
the other passages mentioned above dating from the 
Meccan periods, reference is made to Abraham’s 
descendants. Some of these speak generally of a 
young man (ghulam), who is not given a name 
(LI, 28; XV, 53; XXXVII, ror); in one place Isaac 
is mentioned alone (XX XVII, 112f., see above); in 
five places he is mentioned together with Jacob, 
who in this connexion appears as another son of 
Abraham and not as his grandson (XIX, 49; XXI 
72; XXKIX, 27; VI, 84; XI, 71; cf. XXXVIII, 
45-7; XII, 6, 38). On the occasions when the name 
of Ishmael is mentioned too, it appears without 
any reference to the person and history of Abra- 


ham (XIX, 54f.; XXXVIII, 48; XXI, 85; VI, 
86). 

In the sé#vas of the Medinan period, Abraham as 
a figure in religious history becomes still more 
prominent, together with Ishmael, who from then on 
no longer leads an isolated and shadowy existence, 
but rather supports his father in the effort to build 
up the Ka‘ba in Mecca as a centre of pilgrimage and 
make it into a place of pure monotheistic belief 
(II, 124-41; III, 65-8, 95-7; IV, 125; XXII, 26-9, 
78). Ishmael as well as Isaac, of whom he takes 
precedence, is now referred to as Abraham’s son and 
Jacob is no longer considered as another son but—in 
accordance with the Biblical genealogy—as Abra- 
ham’s grandson (II, 132f.; II, 136 = III, 84; II, 
140; IV, 163). Islam is referred to simply as ‘‘the 
religion of Abraham” (millat Ibrahim), and Abraham 
is given the epithet fanif [q.v.], to which is fre- 
quently added the remark ‘“‘and he was not a pagan” 
(II, 135; III, 67, 95; IV, 125; XXII, 31, 78). In 
stiva IV, 125, in which also Abraham is described as 
hanif, it is stated in addition that God took him as 
a friend (khalil, cf. Isaiah xli, 8. Hence the later 
designation of Hebron, the alleged burial place of 
Abraham, as al-Khalil), 

In his dissertation Het Mekkaansche Feest, C. 
Snouck Hurgronje brought together and interpreted 
all these facts which are documented in the Kur?4n 
in a synthesis which traces their development 
(Leiden 1880, 29-47 = Verspreide Geschriften, i, 1923, 
22-33). He concluded that it was not until after 
the Hidjra that Muhammad, on the occasion of his 
controversy with the Jews, pronounced the Old 
Testament patriarch a fanif and the first Muslim, 
and maintained that he, together with Ishmael, the 
ancestor of the Arabs, built the Ka‘ba and intro- 
duced the ceremonies of the Pilgrimage. Abraham — 
always according to Snouck Hurgronje—became 
only at this juncture the most important forerunner 
of the Arabian Prophet: Islam was able to claim, 
as being the religion of pure monotheism already 
propagated by Abraham, priority over both Judaism 
(founded by Moses) and Christianity (founded by 
Jesus). 

This thesis of Snouck Hurgronje became more 
widely known through a supplement which A. J. 
Wensinck added to the article 1wRAHIM in EI! and 
provoked contradiction and denial, especially from 
Muslims. In the Arabic translation of EI! these 
criticisms were expressed in a detailed commentary 
on the article rsRAHim. Some non-Muslims as well 
expressed doubts about Snouck Hurgronje’s rea- 
soning and conclusions. They were criticized by 
Youakim Moubarac, a pupil of Louis Massignon, 
in a special work (1958), in an attempt to mediate 
between Islam and Christianity; his criticism 
however went too far. More moderate and scientif- 
ically better grounded is the opinion of Edmund 
Beck (in Le Muséon, Ixv, 1952). Snouck Hurgronje’s 
reasoning has indeed certain weaknesses. In three 
stivas which are attributed to the third Meccan 
period (XIV, XVI, VI) there is already anticipated 
the role of Abraham which is characteristic of the 
Medinan period: in séra XIV, 35-41, Abraham 
appears, after Ishmael and Isaac have been born to 
him in spite of his great age, as the ancestor of the 
inhabitants of Mecca and prays to God that He 
will ‘‘make this place secure’, And the passages 
XVI, 120-3, VI, 79, 161 speak of the religion (milla) 
of Abraham as that of a hanif who was not a pagan 
(cf. also X, 105, in which however Abraham is not 
named). Snouck Hurgronje avoided the difficulty by 
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regarding these passages as later, Medinan, inter- 
polations. This is however a rather questionable 
method. But even if it is granted that-he is right 
on this point (the individual sévas are admittedly 
often made up of passages from different periods), 
it must be admitted that already long before the 
Hidjra Muhammad had esteemed Abraham as the 
champion of a pure monotheistic faith, so that in the 
period following the Hidjra it was not-an entirely 
new function which was attributed to him. E. Beck 
summarizes the results of his reflections on this as 
follows: ‘“(z) Muhammad had regarded Mecca as 
connected with Abraham already in the Meccan 
period, before associating Ishmael with this patri- 
arch, (2) Also the conception implied by the term 
millat Ibrahim did not arise exclusively from the 
polemic with Jews (and Christians) which took place 
in the early Medinan period. The idea and the ex- 
pression are derived from a development which 
reaches back far into the Meccan period. The devel- 
opment itself occurred organically, favoured and 
accelerated by the Jewish and Christian opponents, 
whése arguments Muhammad was able skilfully to 
turn to his own purpose’, The above conclusions 
of E, Beck are however little more than a slight 
modification of Snouck Hurgronje’s thesis. They do 
not remove the divergences which exist between 
the opinions of Muslims and non-Muslims over the 
figure of Abraham as presented in the Kur?dn. The 
former consider that Abraham actually was in Mecca 
and, together with Ishmael, built the Ka‘ba there 
and spread the pure monotheistic faith. Non-Muslims 
regard this merely as a religious legend. At the 
present stage of the dialogue there can be no recon- 
ciliation of the two points of view. 

In the statements collected above on the history 
of Abraham as presented in the Kur?4n there have 
been indicated only the most important basic themes. 
There are many details which could be mentioned. 
Among these are the rescue of Abraham from the 
fire into which his heathen compatriots had thrown 
him (XXXVII, 97f.; XXI, 68-70; XXIX, 24); his 
intercession on behalf of his pagan father (KIX, 47; 
XXXVI, 86; LX, 4-6; IX, 114); his quarrel with the 
autocratic king (Nimrod, II, 258); the killing of the 
four birds (II, 260; cf. Genesis, xv, 9 ff.). Much 
more material exists in the commentaries on the 
Kur’an, the histories of the prophets (Kisas al- 
anbiy@) and works of universal history. It is in 
part borrowed from Jewish sources and may for the 
most part be termed scholarly or pseudo-scholarly 
edifying supplementation. Episodes which are 
described with excessively fantastic details are the 
arguments between the believer Abraham and the 
pagan king Nimrod, the story of the sacrifice of 
Abraham’s son, which was averted at the last 
minute (on which there remains disagreement on 
whether the son was Isaac or Ishmael), and the 
sojourn in Mecca of Hagar and Ishmael. In some 
cases the Islamic legend of Abraham has even in- 
fluenced the later Jewish tradition. There is no need 
to go further into these byways here, paiticularly 
since Griinbaum, Eisenberg, Sidersky and Schiit- 
zinger have already dealt with them exhaustively 
(see bibl.). It may be mentioned in passing that the 
Biblical name of Abraham’s father (Térak) is cor- 
rectly transmitted in the above-mentioned secondary 
literature (T>7kh), whereas in the Kur?4n (VI, 74) he 
is called Azar. (On this name, see J. Horowitz, Koran- 
ische Untersuchungen, Berlin and Leipzig 1926, 85 f.) 
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(R. PareEt) 

IBRAHIM I s. at-AGuiaB B. SALIM B. SIKAL 
(184-96/800-12), founder of the Ifrikiyan dynasty of 
the Aghlabids, was a Tamimi of the clan of the 
Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat. This clan, as a result of the 
Muslim conquests, had settled at a very early date 
in Khurasan, where they were enemies especially 
of the Muhallabids, whom Ibrahim was later to 
encounter again in Egypt and then in Ifrikiya. It 
was thus that al-Aghlab, the eponymous ancestor 
of the Aghlabids, was born at Marw al-Ridh. He 
embraced the cause of the ‘Abbasids, of whom he 
was one of the most fervent supporters with Abi 
Muslim al-Khurdsani. It was in their service that he 
first visited the Maghrib in the army of Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath. The latter appointed him to be in charge 
of the Zab (144/761), that is, the region of the Aurés 
to the south of the present-day Constantinois. In 
148/765, Ibn al-Ash‘ath was driven out by his own 
troops, and al-Aghlab replaced him at Kayraw4n, 
beneath the walls of which he was killed during one 
of the numerous insurrections which continually 
rent the country. 

His family returned towards Egypt. Ibrahim at 
this time was ten years of age. He began his educa- 
tion with a thorough study of fikk and was one of 
the most brilliant pupils of al-Layth b. Sa‘d (d. 
179/795). But being descended from one of the most 
illustrious officers of the ‘Abbasid army, he neces- 
sarily followed the tradition of his family. He thus 
joined the djund of Egypt and took a fatal part in 
the upheavals which were disturbing the country. 
He took part in 174/790 in the pillage of the public 
treasury, taking only his exact due “without 
anything extra’, according to al-Baladhuri. This 
action caused him to be banished by the Muhallabid 
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governor of Egypt and obliged to live under super- 
vision in the Zab, which was governed by another 
Muhallabid, i.e. by a traditional enemy of the family. 

Helped by the troubles which were continually 
disturbing Ifrikiya, Ibrahim managed to consolidate 
his position in the Zab, where the memory of his 
father was still fresh. He learned above all not to 
exceed the bounds of the law. Mellowed by his 
trials, he held himself aloof from the insurrections 
and, as the result of a power vacuum in the Zab (a 
consequence of those insurrections), he came to 
possess real de facto authority there. In 179/795, 
Harthama, who had come from Baghdad to restore 
law and order in the country, transformed this de 
facto authority into a proper investiture. Probably 
two years later, Ibrahim was promoted by al-Rashid, 
who was apparently satisfied with his services, from 
the rank of deputy-governor to that of governor 
of the Zab responsible directly to himself. 

Soon a new insurrection was to give him the 
keys of Kayrawan. In Ramadan 183/October 799, 
Tamman, the Tamimi governor of Tunis (belonging 
to the clan of the Malik b. Zayd Manat, who were 
hostile to the Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat) had driven Ibn 
al-‘Akki out of Kayrawan. From the Zab, Ibrahim 
rushed in to restore the legitimate governor to his 
rights. This restoration of the status quo did not in 
fact receive the support of the caliphate or that of 
the Ifrikiyans. Therefore, for various reasons of 
Baghdadi and Ifrikiyan policy, Ibrahim was invited 
to take the place of Ibn al-‘Akki, and al-Rashid, 
in return for a favourable financial arrangement, 
was persuaded to confer on him the title of here- 
ditary amir. In this way Ifrikiya acquired, peace- 
fully and painlessly, the status of an autonomous 
emirate. 

This easy accession to power was not, however, 
without difficulties for Ibrahim. He had to contend 
with the hostility of the fukaha? and members of the 
djund. He had to suffer many affronts, and use much 
moderation, cunning and energy in order to con- 
solidate his régime. On his accession he built, two 
miles south of Kayrawan, a fortified residence, 
al-‘Abbasiyya [q.v.], which, garrisoned by a strong 
guard of black soldiers, was to save the dynasty on 
more than one occasion. The first rebellion broke 
out at Tunis (186/802), then there was another at 
Tripoli (189/805). But the most serious uprising was 
that of the djund, which was put down only with the 
help of reinforcements opportunely sent by the 
caliph. And when Ibrahim I died (21 Shawwal 
196/5 July 812), his son and successor ‘Abd Allah 
was besieged in Tripoli. 

Ibrahim I was remembered as a cultured, ener- 
getic and just ruler. Al-Nuwayri writes: ‘‘He was a 
fakih, scholar, orator and poet. He was also a man 
of judgement and energy... Never before his reign 
had Ifrikiya been ruled by an amir so just in his 
conduct, so exemplary in his policy, so benevolent 
to his subjects and so energetic in the organization 
of affairs’’. 
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IBRAHIM II, AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. AL- 
AGHLAB B. IBRAHIM B. AL~-AGHLAB, born 10 Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 235/27 June 850, was, after Ibrahim I, 
the most outstanding personality of the Aghlabid 
dynasty, being distinguished as much for his excepti- 
onal qualities as for his barely credible crimes. 
Raised to power by the enthusiasm of the people, 
in place of the legitimate successor who was still a 
minor and of whorn he was to have been the regent, 
he began his reign (261/875) with just measures 
and wise administration. With this aim, he did not 
shrink from unpopular but salutary measures such 
as withdrawing from circulation valueless fragments 
of coin (kita‘) which had become current, an action 
which very nearly gave rise to a serious riot in 
Kayrawan (thawrat al-darahim). He was able on 
this occasion to act calmly and, while holding to 
his decision, to avoid bloodshed. 

But, affected by a mental illness which was grad- 
ually to get worse, he very soon in fact deliberately 
built up a system of complete despotism in matters 
of government, and, abusing this right, caused much 
bloodshed. He certainly committed, to achieve his 
policy and also gratuitously, many crimes, and 
even more were attributcd to him. He was thus 
regarded by posterity as a monster, and was remem- 
bered chiefly as the grim hero of a series of horrible 
stories in which the victims were his daughters, his 
sons, his servants, his favourites, his slave girls and 
many others. In this terrifying portrait of him given 
by the majority of the chroniclers, a large part was 
certainly played by Isma‘ili propaganda, which 
was particularly active at the end of his reign. 

The despotism of Ibrahim II did not fail to provoke 
violent reactions. The Berbers, more exposed to it 
than the others, were the first to revolt (268-9/881-3) 
throughout the kingdom and were severely pu- 
nished. The bodies of the victims were borne away 
by cartloads and thrown into common graves. 
Twelve years later (280/893), it was the turn of the 
great ‘“‘feudal lords” to take up the struggle. The 
cause of this insurrection was the amir’s policy of 
subjugating powerful figures, and the most important 
victims were the proud warriors of the citadel of 
Balazma, the key to the massif of the Kutama, 
from which there began the movement which was to 
overthrow the Aghlabid dynasty. Ibrahim II, who 
at first imagined this to be a repetition of the great 
tebellion of the djund which had very nearly taken 
the throne from Ziyadat Allah I, was seized with 
panic. In fact, he easily overcame his adversaries, 
who did not even attempt to unite their force. He 
next came into conflict with the Nafiisa Berbers 
(283-4/896-7), whose ranks were completely routed. 
Then, after having had his cousin, the governor of 
Tripoli, executed in atrocious circumstances, he 
made a show of invading Egypt (whence in 267/880-1 
there had set out the abortive expedition of Abu’l- 
‘Abbas Ibn Tilin against Ifrikiya) before returning 
to Tunis. 

Some years later (289/902), he abdicated in favour 
of his son ‘Abd Allah II, who had been recalled from 
Sicily, and went, surrounded by aki al-bas@ir 
“‘perspicacious people’, and wearing the patched 
habit of penitent ascetics, to seek and find martyr- 
dom under the walls of Cosenza (17 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 
289/23 October 902). The amir, whose arrival spread 
panic throughout southern Italy, planned, it is said, 
nothing less than to take Byzantium by way of 
Rome. His reign was one of power and folly. With 
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the growth of the illness which was consuming him, 
he gradually deteriorated as a ruler, and by his 
errors prepared the way for the triumph of the 
Fatimids. 
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IBRAHIM, eighteenth Ottoman Sultan, was born 

on 12 Shawwal 1024/4 November 1615, the youngest 
son of Ahmad I [g.v.}. He spent all his early life in 
close confinement, in constant fear of being put to 
death (as four of his elder brothers were); so that 
when Murad IV [q.v.] died and Ibrahim, the sole 
surviving prince of the dynasty, was called to ascend 
the throne, only the combined persuasions of his 
mother Késem and the Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa 
Pasha [gq.v.} induced him to emerge (16 Shawwal 
1049/8 February 1640). 

The capable Kara Mustafa remained in power 
for the first four years of Ibrahim’s reign. He pro- 
moted peaceful relations with Persia and, by the 
treaty of Sz6én (15 March 1642), renewed the peace 
with Austria; while in 1051/1642 Azov (Azak [g.v.]) 
was recovered from the Cossacks. He carried through 
a reform of the coinage [see s1kka] and a new 
land-survey (tahrir [q.v.]) iri an attempt to stabilize 
the economy, and took strict measures to restore the 
authority of Istanbul over refractory provincial 
governors (repression of the revolt of Nasih Pasha- 
zade Hiiseyn Pasha, 1053/1643). 

During at least the first years of his reign, Ibrahim 
was capable of concerning himself with the well-being 
of his empire. The Grand Vizier addressed to his 
utterly inexperienced new master a memorandum 
on public affairs (F. R. Unat, Sadrazam Kemenkes 
Kara Mustafa Pasa ldyihast, in Tarth Vestkalart, 
i/6 (1942), 443-80); Koti Beg [q.v.] also submitted 
a précis of advice on government (MS Revan 1323, 
? autograph); and documents in the Sultan’s own 
hand, preserved in Topkapisarayi, show him urging 
the Grand Vizier to attend, e.g., to the provisioning 
of Istanbul (€. Ulugay, Sultan Ibrahim deli mi, 
hasta mt idi?, in Tarih Diinyast, no. 12 (1950), at 
p. 498; cf. IA, art. Ibrdhim, 880 b). But perhaps as 
a result of the terrors and tension of his early years 
he was subject to perpetual headaches and to attacks 
of physical prostration; furthermore, since fears 
that he might be impotent put the survival of the 
dynasty in doubt, he was encouraged, by his mother 
and his entourage, to abandon himself to the pleas- 
ures of the harem (and soon fathered several children 
in rapid succession, the future sultans Mehemmed 
IV, Siileyman II and Ahmed II [gq.v.] among them). 
Thus he came increasingly under the influence of 
concubines and favourites, and of the charlatan 
Djindji Khodja [see HUsAYN, DJINDJI KHODJa], who 
purported to cure the Sultan’s fits. 

Djindji Khodja and his allies the rikabdaéy Yusuf 
and Sultan-zade Mehmed Pasha became more and 





more powerful, controlling appointments and dis- 
missals, enriching themselves by bribes and finally 
procuring the execution of the upright but tactless 
Kara Mustafa (21 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1053/31 January 
1644). Sultan-zade Mustafa now became Grand 
Vizier, while Djindji Khodja was appointed kadi‘asker 
of Anadolu and Yisuf Kapudan Pasha. The new 
Grand Vizier did nothing to restrain the Sultan’s 
eccentricities and extravagance. 

It was at this juncture that the seizure by Maltese 
corsairs of a ship carrying pilgrims to Egypt provoked 
the Sultan, urged on by Yisuf, to invade Crete 
(Djumada I 1055/June 1645), and thus to embark 
on the exhausting war with Venice, which was to 
last for 24 years [see IKRITISH; KANDIYA]. Yisuf 
Pasha’s initial success in forcing the surrender of 
Canea (Hanya) aroused the jealousy of the Grand 
Vizier; and the intrigues between them and the 
attempts of each to win over the wayward Sultan led 
successively to the deposition of Mustafa (ShawwéAl 
1055/December 1645) and to the execution of Yisuf 
(Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1055/January 1646). 

Ibrahim’s addiction to the women of the harem 
now found its culmination in his taking one of his 
concubines (Telli Khasseki) in legal marriage (after 
which he is said to have ordered the Palace of 
Ibrahim Pasha on the Hippodrome, which was made 
over to the lady, to be carpeted with furs). The 
imposition of heavy taxes, not for the prosecution 
of the war but for the satisfaction of such eccentric 
whims, aroused increasing discontent both in the 
provinces (revolt of Varvar ‘Ali Pasha at Sivas, put 
down by Ipshir Mustafa Pasha [q.v.}) and in Istanbul. 
Various Janissary officers persuaded some members 
of the ‘ulema to join in a plot, at first directed 
against the Grand Vizier Ahmed Pasha, who on 
18 Radjab 1058/8 August 1648 was strangled and 
torn to pieces (whence his later nickname ‘‘Hezar- 
pare’); and on the same day Ibrahim was seized 
and put into close confinement in the Palace, while 
his seven year old son Mehemmed (IV) was placed 
on the throne. Ten days later, however, fearing 
that Ibrahim’s partisans might procure his restora- 
tion, the new Grand Vizier, Sofu Mehmed Pasha, 
accompanied by the Shaykh al-Islam (who had 
given a fetwa sanctioning the execution), had him 
strangled (28 Radjab 1058/18 August 1648). 
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The above is an abridgement of the article 
Ibrahim in IA, fasc. 49, pp. 880-5, which includes 
references to and quotations from archive docu- 
ments, and further bibliography. 

(M. Tayyis GOKBILGIN) 

IBRAHIM s. ‘ABD ALLAH, full brother of 
Muhammad [g.v.] called al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, who 
rebelled with him against the ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Mansir in 145/762-3. Their father ‘Abd Allah, the 
son of al-Hasan (al-Muthanna) b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib and of Fatima bint al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, 
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was thus Hasanid through his father and Husaynid 
through his mother, which earned him the by-name 
of al-Mahd (of pure blood). He was considered as the 
shaykh of the Hashimites (‘Alids and ‘Abb4sids) as 
well as of the Hasanids, since he enjoyed great 
authority after his father al-Hasan died during the 
reign of the caliph al-Walid I. Ibrahim’s mother, 
Hind bint Abi ‘Ubayda, before marrying the ‘Alid 
‘Abd Allah, had been the wife of ‘Abd Allah the 
son of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik; she was renowned 
as a poet and the sources have preserved some of her 
verses, 

The intrigues of the ‘Alids to raise one of the 
members of their family to the caliphate had begun 
very early, during the Umayyad period. At a gather- 
ing of the Hashimites held at al-Abwa?, after the 
mourder of al-Walid II [g.v.J, ‘Abd Allah had got all 
those present (except Dja‘far al-Sadik [g.v.], who 
was at that time the most influential of the Husayn- 
ids) to agree that his son Muhammad should be 
recognized as claimant to the caliphate; the bay‘a 
had thus been given to this young man, then thirty- 
two years of age. After this, the two brothers Muham- 
mad and Ibrahim carried out a vigorous campaign 
of propaganda, travelling throughout the lands of 
the empire, especially the farthest east, including 
Sind. When the ‘Abbdsid al-Saffah ascended the 
throne, the frustrated ‘Alids were forced to accept 
the fait accompli, but they did not give up their 
plans; the two brothers continued their prosely- 
tizing in secret, changing its objective and making 
the ‘Abbasids the target of their accusations. Al- 
Saffah scarcely heeded their activity, but his suc- 
cessor al-Mansir took offence at it; as Muhammad 
and Ibrahim had not come to meet him during the 
Pilgrimage of 136/754 and had not rendered homage 
to him, he decided, in 140/758, to imprison in a 
day in Medina the aged ‘Abd Allah, and shortly 
afterwards some other ‘Alids, then to transfer all 
these prisoners to Kifa, where they were thrown 
into a foul dungeon. He hoped thus to lure Muham- 
mad and Ibrahim from their hiding-place, but, on 
the advice of their father, they did not allow them- 
selves to be inveigled into suspending their revo- 
lutionary activities. 

Al-Mansir having intensified the search, Muham- 
mad decided to resort to action against the ‘Abbasids 
and began a revolt on 1 Radjab 145/25 September 
762, at Medina. For details ofthis action, during 
which he was killed on 14 Ramadan 145/6 December 
762, see the article MUHAMMAD AL-NAFS AL-ZAKIYYA. 

Ibrahim had been for some time in Basra, where 
the movement had many supporters; Muhammad 
having told him in advance of his plans, he too 
began a revolt (1 Ramadan 145/23 November 762); 
his movement at Basra was more extensive and 
lasted longer than that at Medina, Al-Mansir, 
alarmed by the insurrection, had gone from Bagh- 
dad, which he was then engaged in building, to 
Kifa, in order to keep control over the inhabitants. 
He brought in troops from al-Djazira and from 
Syria, resorting to stratagems to make them appear 
more numerous than they really were, and instructed 
‘Isé b. Musa [g.v.] to interrupt his activities in the 
Hidjaz, after his victory over Muhammad, and to 
march immediately with his army against Ibrahim. 
The latter, master of Basra thanks to the governor 
there, who was in sympathy with the rebels, had 
seized the treasury and had sent armed bands to 
occupy other towns and districts (al-Ahw4z, some 
towns of Fars, Wasit). When the news of Muhammad’s 
death reached Basra, the rebels paid homage to 


Ibrahim, who advanced towards Kifa, where many 
of his supporters urged him to go, but he gave up 
this plan and withdrew; then, instead of awaiting 
at Basra an attack from ‘Is b. Miisa, he went to 
Bakhamra (r Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 145/21 January 763), 
where a battle took place between the ‘Abbasid 
forces and the rebels. ‘Isa’s vanguard was at first 
routed, but this first failure soon turned to victory 
for the government troops. Ibrahim, left alone with 
a few faithful followers after the majority of his sup- 
porters had been scattered, was mortally wounded, 
and died on 25 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 145/14 February 763 
(according to one source it was in Dhu ’l-Hidjdija). 
He was then 47 years of age. The revolt of the two 
brothers had thus occupied almost the whole of the 
second half of the year 145. 

There were several causes for the failure of the 
revolt: Muhammad’s hasty -decision to open his 
campaign of insurrection at Medina, where he could 
find neither the means nor the forces necessary 
for his enterprise; the prompt reaction of al-Mansir 
and the chance offered to him of first extinguishing 
the revolt begun in Medina and then of attacking 
Basra with a larger number of troops; the lack of 
enthusiasm of the supporters of the ‘Alids. This last 
point is proved by the following facts: the Medinans, 
taken unawares, had at first sworn homage to Mu- 
hammad, but they turned again to the caliph at the 
approach of ‘Isa; the supporters from other towns 
did not rally either to Medina or Basra; the majority 
of the fukahka@ limited themselves to giving verbal 
approval or to providing a contribution in money, 
as Abi Hanifa is said to have done; the Kiifans were 
afraid and remained inactive; the Syrians drove 
out Misa, the brother of Muhammad and Ibrahim, 
who had been sent to govern their territory; at 
Wasit, the supporters preferred to await the result 
of the conflict; before and during the battle of 
Bakhamra, there were defections, and finally an 
almost general dispersal. But it may be that the 
reason for the ‘Alid failure is to be sought not only 
in these last-minute occurrences but earlier, in the 
situation created by the accession of the ‘Abbasids, 
which the ‘Alids had not properly assessed. Both 
sides had based their propaganda on the merits and the 
right to power of the family of the Prophet, and 
had promised to observe scrupulously the true 
religion, but the ‘Abbasids, now in power, were in 
fact keeping their promises. The ‘Alids therefore 
were hard put to it to find motives for opposition 
to these new rulers. While great social, political, 
and to a certain extent also religious, reforms were 
in progress, it was unlikely that the people, who had 
put their confidence in the ‘AbbAsids for the solution 
of their problems, would take part in a struggle 
waged against these rulers by members of their 
own family in the cause of a strict legitimism—all 
the more since it was only the Hasanid branch 
of the ‘Alids which proposed to challenge them, the 
other great branch, that of the Husaynids, having 
no intention of doing so. Another reason for the lack 
of enthusiasm of the Muslims in general for the 
Hasanid cause was probably the fact that on the 
questions which were troubling the Muslim world 
the Hasanid position was either not clear or open 
to criticism. The sources are by no means explicit 
on this, but there were quarrels between Ibrahim 
and his Zaydi supporters, evidently because the 
latter suspected, and in fact very soon realized, 
that their aims were not the same as those of the 
Hasanids. The Zaydis at this period formed what 
was in effect a political party with social objectives 
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(see L. Veccia Vaglieri, op. cit. in bibliography); thus 
the groups describing themselves as Zaydis who 
joined Ibrahim in Basra demanded as a condition 
of their joining the campaign that, if Muhammad 
and Ibrahim should die, the command should go to 
‘IsA, the son of the martyr Zayd b. Husayn [9.v.]; 
they soon fell into disagreement with Ibrahim, and 
wished to put a leader of their own at the head of 
the rebels, renouncing this project only when they 
feared that al-Mansir would take advantage of this 
quarrel; they nevertheless reserved the right to 
re-open the matter after the victory. They next 
raised objections on a detail of ritual, on the tactics 
to adopt during the battle, and on the way in which 
provisions and money should be requisitioned. 
Nevertheless some Zaydis remained with the ‘Alid 
until the end of the battle, and, when he was wound- 
ed, bravely defended his body. 

Ibrahim appears to have been more intelligent 
than his brother Muhammad, or so it would seem 
from the fact that when the founders of Mu‘tazilism, 
Wasil b. ‘Ata? and ‘Amr b. Ubayd, came to Medina 
with a group of followers of their movement to meet 
the SAlid claimant to the caliphate, ‘Abd Allah (with 
the agreement of his advisers) preferred that they 
should meet Ibrahim rather than Muhammad, since, 
given the intelligence of the questioners, the inter- 
view promised to be an awkward one. The Makatil 
(193 f.) confirms that Ibrahim made a very good 
impression on them. He was better educated than 
his brother, if not in the religious sciences at least 
in the field of literature, since it is reported that he 
was fond of poetry, that he compiled a collection 
of the poems of his host and supporter Mufaddal 
al-Dabbi [g.v.], and that he himself wrote poems. He 
was active and courageous: during the period which 
he spent in hiding he boldly faced great dangers 
(Fabari, iii, 284-90). The sources extol his piety 
and his respect for ritual observances: still more 
interesting are reports of episodes which show him 
to be free from fanaticism and of a merciful nature. 

Bibliography: The sources which devote 
most space to the revolt of 145 are Tabari and 

Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfahani in his Makatil al-Talib- 

tyyin; Tabari, iii, 143, 147, 152, 158, 163 f. (al- 

Mansiir’s concern at the plotting of the two 

brothers and the measures which he took), 169-90 

(transfer of the ‘Alid prisoners to Kiifa and their 

sufferings), 282-318 (the revolt of Ibrahim); 

Makatil, ed. A. Sakr, Cairo 1365, 205-29, 232-309 

(discussion between Ibrahim and the Mu‘tazilis, 

293 f.), 315-89 (revolt of Ibrahim); the protests 

of the Zaydis: 334, cf. 332, 333-5, 344, 370, 405 f., 

408. In addition there may be consulted: Baladhuri, 

Ansab, ms. Paris, 612v-632r; Fragmenta histori- 

corum arabicorum, ed. De Goeje and De Jong, 

Leiden 1869, 230-5, and Index; Ya‘kibi, Histo- 

riae, ii, 418 f., 424, 431 f., 444 f., 450-6; Ibn SAbd 

Rabbih, ‘Ikd, Cairo 1293, iii, 34-41; Mas‘adi, 

Murtidj, vi, 194-202; Aghani, xviii, 207f. (the 

marriages and poetry of Hind, the mother of 

Ibrahim), 208 f., xv, 89; Yakit, s.v. Bakhamra; 

Ibn al-Athir, v, 402-22, 428-37 and index; Abu 

1-Fida?, Mukhtasar ta’rikh al-bashar, ii, 16-20; 

Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar fi khabar man ghamar, ed. Mu- 

nadjdijid, i, 198-203; Ibn Kathir, Cairo 1348-53, 

x, 80f.; Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al-falib, Nadijaf 

1337/1918, 87-92; Ibn Khaldin, ‘dar, Balak 

1284, iii, 187-96 (= Beirut 1958, 398 ff.); Muhsin 

al-Amin al-‘Amili, A‘ydn al-Shi‘a, v, 308. 

Western authors: G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 

Mannheim 1846-51, ii, 40-56; W. Muir, The Cali- 


phate, London 1891, 450-4; A. Noeldeke, Der 

Chalif Mansur, in Orientalische Skissen, 126-34; 

C. van Arendonk, De Opkomst van het Zatdietische 

Imamaat in Yemen, Leiden 1921, 40-53 (Fr. tr. 

by J. Ryckmans, Les débuts de ? Imamat Zatdite 

au Yémen, Leiden 1960, supporters of the two 

brothers: 285-90); Ch. Pellat, Miliew, 197-8; 

L. Veccia Vaglieri, Divagasioni su due rivolte alidi, 

in A Francesco Gabrieli, Rome 1964, 315-21, 328, 

337-41, 342 f.; on the participation of a number 

of Mu‘tazilis in the movement of revolt and on 

the recognition of the two brothers as imams 
by the “Shi‘at al-Mu‘tazila”, see W. Madelung, 

Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubens- 

lehre der Zaiditen, Berlin 1965, 72-4, 211. 

(L. VecctaA VAGLIERI) 

IBRAHIM 8. ADHAM Bb. Mansor sB. Y.Azip 
B. DyAsrr (ABO IsHAK) AL-‘IpJL? was born in 
Balkh, in Khurasan, into a family from the Kifa 
area belonging to the tribal group Bakr b. Wail. 
The date given for his death in the most dependable 
sources is 161/777-8. 

He was one of the most prominent of the Sifis 
of the 2nd/8th century, celebrated in later legend 
especially for his asceticism. R. A. Nicholson charac- 
terizes him as “essentially an ascetic and quietist 
of a practical type’, who had not crossed the border- 
line which divides asceticism from mysticism. 
Ibrahim caught the imagination of subsequent 
generations of Sifis especially because of his gener- 
osity, illustrated by many tales of kind acts to 
friends, and his feats of self-denial, which were in 
such contrast to the luxury in which he is supposed 
to have spent his early life. 

The earlier Arabic sources, mainly Abi Nu‘aym 
al-Isfahani and Ibn ‘Asakir, permit the sketching 
of an outline of his life: He was born into the Arab 
community settled in Balkh in about 112/730, or 
perhaps earlier, and migrated from Khurasan to 
Syria some time before 137/754. During the rest of 
his life he led a somewhat nomadic existence mostly 
in this region, going as far north as the Sayhan 
River and as far south as Ghazza. He disapproved 
of begging and worked with his hands for his liveli- 
hood, reaping, gleaning or grinding corn, or tending 
orchards, for example. In addition to this he prob- 
ably engaged in military operations on the border 
with Byzantium; the frontier fortresses of the 
Thughir (to the north of Syria, in modern Turkey) 
are mentioned repeatedly in the anecdotes. We are 
told that he took part in two land and two naval 
expeditions against Byzantium; he died on the 
second naval expedition of ‘[a disease of] the belly” 
(Aba Nu‘aym, vii, 388). The manner of his death is 
confirmed by the circumstantial account of it given 
by Ibn ‘As&kir (196). He was buried on a Byzantine 
island, according to some accounts near a fortress 
called Sikin, or Sifanan. Another account places 
his death in Egypt. In various other less reliable 
accounts his tomb is said to be in Tyre, in Baghdad, 
in Damascus, in ‘the city of Lot’ (= Kafr Barik), in 
the Cave of Jeremiah near Jerusalem and finally 
and most persistently of all, in Djabala on thé 
Syrian coast. 

Ibrahim b. Adham is known widely in legend as 
the ruler of Balkh who abdicated his throne to take 
up the ascetic life. There seems to be no historical 
basis for this belief. The first source to give him 
royal status is al-Sulami (d. 412/1021), the legendary 
nature of whose account is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact that it includes a description of Ibrahim’s 
encounter with the inimortal prophet Khidr; how- 
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ever, from al-Sulami onwards this legend is found 
firmly rooted in the accounts of Ibrahim’s life. Thus 
the anecdotes generally associate his conversion, or 
repentance, with his abdication; the accounts of this 
may be grouped under about ten different themes, 
e.g. that he repented after reflecting on the utter 
contentment of a beggar whom he saw sitting in 
the shade of the palace, or that he was warned by 
Khidr, in the guise of a fakir, of the transitory 
nature of this world. The best known of the themes 
is also the earliest, being found in al-Kalabadhi 
(108), which (in Arberry’s translation) reads: ‘‘.. . he 
went out to hunt for pleasure, and a voice called 
him, saying ‘Not for this wast thou created, and 
not to this wast thou commanded’. Twice the voice 
called him; and on the third occasion the call came 
from the pommel of his saddle. Then he said: ‘By 
God, I will not disobey God henceforth, so long 
as my Lord protects me from sin.’ ” 

Here it may be remarked that the postulation 
that the story of Ibrahim’s conversion was modelled 
on the story of the Buddha (first put forward by 
Goldziher, see JRAS, 1904, 132-3) has been ques- 
tioned more than once (see for example L. Massignon, 
Essai sur les origines..., Paris 1922, 63; cf. R. C. 
Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim mysticism, London 
1960, 21-2) and perhaps ought no longer to be 
accepted. 

Ibrahim’s migration from Balkh to Syria is well 
attested, and the many different “conversion” 
legends explain his motive for it. However, another 
interesting possibility is opened up by a brief refer- 
ence in Ibn ‘Asakir (168); it reports that “Ibrahim 
b. Adham left Khuraésan with Djahdam, fleeing 
from Abi Muslim, then he went to live in the Thu- 
ghir...’”. Al-Bukhari (iv/1, 23) supplies corrobo- 


ration that Djahdam [b. ‘Abd Allah, of al-Yamama]_ 


left Khurdsan at this time, and there would be no 
chronological inconsistency between the year of the 
revolt of Abii Muslim [g.v.]—129/747—and what is 
known of Ibrahim’s life. Space does not permit 
full discussion of this question here; suffice it to say 
that a study of the material available discloses no 
reason for rejecting this account in Ibn ‘Asakir. 

So much for the literature in Arabic. The literature 
on Ibn Adham underwent certain changes when 
it passed into other languages: much of the factual 
material was lost, while the more legendary and 
fanciful themes were taken over and often greatly 
embellished. This process can be observed in Persian, 
by far the richest source being Farid al-Din ‘Attar’s 
Tadhkirat al-awliya? [see ‘aTTAR]; much of the 
literature on Ibrahim in Indian and Indonesian 
languages seems to have come via Persian. The 
non-Arabic sources are of almost no value as sources 
of factual data: certain seemingly authentic details 
(e.g. the day and month of Ibrahim’s death in Persian 
sources, the names given to certain individuals in 
Malay sources) can only be imaginary. Another 
feature of the non-Arabic literature is the occurrence 
of full-length autobiographies, as opposed to anec- 
dotes, round the figure of Ibn Adham, sometimes 
preceded by an account of his father, Adham. Such 
highly embellished biographies have been written 
in Turkish, by Darwish Hasan al-Rimi, known 
only from an abridgement, or collection of excerpts, 
in Arabic; in Urdu, by a Muhammad Abu’! Hasan; 
in ‘“Cashmiri language’’—but the manuscript seems 
to have disappeared; and in Malay, possibly to be 
attributed to a Shaykh Abi Bakr from Hadramavwt. 
A published abridgement of the Malay version seems 
to be the source for short versions in Javanese, 


Sundanese and Bugis. Besides these accounts, anec- 
dotes of Ibrahim b. Adham can be found scattered 
through Islamic, particularly Sifi, literature. No 
doubt Stfi Orders have played their part in perpet- 
uating his memory; the author knows of no evidence 
that the Adhamiyya Order, of which Ibrahim is 
the eponym (though of course not the founder), 
exists at the present time. 

Bibliography: Four brief early sources (in 
Arabic): al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), Kitab al-Ta>vikh 
al-kabiy, Haydarabad 1361, i/1, 273; Ibn Hibban 
al-Busti (d. 354/965), Kitab Mashahir ‘ulama? 
al-amsar, ed. Fleischhammer, Cairo/Wiesbaden 
1959, 183; Aghdni}, xii, 111, 113; al-Kalabadhi 
(d. circa 385/995), Kitab al-Ta‘arruf, ed. A. J. 
Arberry, Cairo 1934, 108 (translated A. J. Arberry, 
The doctrine of the Sitfis, Cambridge 1935). A 
manifestly legendary flavour appears for the first 
time in al-Sulami (d. 412/1021), Kitab Tabakat 
al-Sifiyya, ed. J. Pedersen, Leiden 1960, 13 ff. 

By far the most informative sources are Abt 
Nufaym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038), Hilyat al- 
awliya, Cairo 1937-8, vii, 367-95, viii, 3-58, and 
Ibn ‘Asakir (d. §71/1176), al-Ta?rikh al-kabir, 
Damascus 1330, ii, 167-96; the sayings and 
anecdotes recorded by Abii Nu‘aym give the best 
insight into Ibrahim’s character and personality. 
The richest source in Persian is Farid al-Din 
‘Attar’s Tadhkirat al-awliya? (ed. R. A. Nicholson, 
London and Leiden 1905, i, 85-106); translations 
of relevant portions of this have been supplied by 
A. Pavet de Courteille, J. Hallauer, Claud Field, 
Bankey. Behari and A. J. Arberry in different 
publications. For an example of works in Persian 
composed in India see Allah Diyah... Cishti 
al-‘Uthmani (d. after 1658 AD), Siyar al-akfab, 
Lucknow 1877, 29-45. 

On the Arabic abridgement of the Turkish bio- 
graphy see W. Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften... 
2u Berlin, viii, Berlin 1896, 47-9; on the Urdu 
poem see Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la littérature 
hindoute et hindoustante, i, Paris 1870, 101; on 
the Malay version see Studies in Islam, v/1, New 
Delhi 1968, 7-20. 

Useful compilations of data on Ibn Adham can 
be found in an article by R. A. Nicholson in ZA, 
xxvi (1912), 215-20; in H. Ritter’s Das Meer der 
Seele, Leiden 1955 (see index); and under 1BRAHIM 
B. ADHAM in EJ}. For reference to pictorial 
representations of this saint see W. G. Archer, 
Indian painting in the Punjab Hills, London 1952, 
79, 83, 84, 92. (RussELL JONES) 
IBRAHIM s. ‘ALI [see a-sHirAzi]. 
IBRAHIM 8. ‘ALI 5. HASAN at-SAKKA’, 

Egyptian teacher and preacher, whose father’s 
family came from the village of Shabrakhiim (former- 
ly the markaz of Zifta, now that of Kuwaysna in 
Lower Egypt). He himself was born in 1212/1797 in 
Cairo, where he was to spend his whole life. After 
he had followed the course of studies at the kuttab 
and then at al-Azhar (Shafi‘i rite) until 1234/1819, 
his whole career was spent as a teacher at al-Azhar. 
His biographers give the titles of his works and 
mention his zeal for work and for reading, but in 
fact little is known of his life, since the history of 
the members of al-Azhar in the 19th century has 
still to be written, and the researches of Mme. ‘Afaf 
Lutfi Sayyid are only now beginning to provide 
information on this subject. He owed his fame to his 
gifts as an orator, being preacher at al-Azhar Mosque 
for over twenty years. He preached sermons on all 
the customary occasions and celebrations and gave 
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an oration in Arabic at the ceremony of the opening 
of the Suez Canal (Port Said, 16 November 1869, 
according to ‘Abd al-Rahman Rafi‘i, ‘Asr Ismail, i, 
102), His Ghd yat al-umniyya fi’l-khutab al-minbariyya 
(lith.) is a collection of sermons for all the Fridays 
and feast days of the year and for some extraordinary 
occasions (eclipses, etc.): it has a certain interest 
for the study of religious feeling in the r9th century. 
He performed the Pilgrimage in 1263/1847. On 15 
Ramadan 1280/23 February 1864 he was granted a 
pension of 2,020 piastres (Abdin Palace archives, 
communicated by Mme. ‘Afaf Lutfi Sayyid). He was 
an invalid for the last ten years of his life and died 
on 14 Djumada II 1298/14 May 1881, being given a 
semi-official funeral. 

His grandson (through his daughter) Hasan b. Mu- 
hammad al-Sakka’, born in 1262/1846, was also an 
‘alim and preacher at al-Azhar. He died on 24 
Djumada I 1326/24 June 1908 and was buried near 
his grandfather. 

Bibliography: Zirikli, A‘lam, i, 48; Ahmad 
al-Husayni, Mukaddimat murshid al-anam li-birr 
umm al-Imam (MS Cairo, Dar al-kutub, fikh shafi‘i 
no. 1522, ii, 638-48, 675); Brockelmann, II, 490, 
S II, 747 (incomplete list of works, see also the 
two following references); ‘Ali Basha Mub§arak, 
al-Khitat al-djadida, xii, 118; al-Mu‘djam al-asghar 
li-taradjim wa-mwallafat ‘ulama? al-Azhar (manu- 
script catalogue of the works by members of al- 
Azhar existing in the library of al-Azhar in Cairo), 
notice no. 27. For the members of al-Azhar in 
general, see two articles by Mme. ‘Afaf Lutfi 
Sayyid: The role of the Ulama in Egypt during the 
early nineteenth century, in P. M. Holt (ed.), Poli- 
tical and social change in modern Egypt, Oxford 
1968, and The beginning of modernization among 
the rectors of al-Azhar, in W. R. Polk and R. L. 
Chambers (ed.), The beginning of modernization 
in the Middle East: the nineteenth century, Chicago 
1968. (J. JomiErR) 
IBRAHIM sb. at-ASHTAR, son of the famous 

Malik b. al-Harith al-Nakha‘i [see AL-ASHTAR] and 
himself a soldier attached to the ‘Alid party. It is 
said that he had already fought at Siffin [¢.v.] in the 
ranks of ‘Ali, but his historical importance is based 
on his action in support of al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd 
{g.v.]. In fact he seems to have hesitated before join- 
ing the agitator, and the chroniclers themselves 
consider that it was necessary for the latter to forge 
a letter which purported to be written by Muhammad 
ibn al-Hanafiyya to Ibrahim before the latter agreed 
to recognize al-Mukhtar as the agent of ‘Ali’s son. 
Tbn al-Ashtar, whose name is mentioned together 
with that of the famous Khashabiyya ((g.v.] and 
not Husayniyya as might be supposed from their 
appeal to exact vengeance for al-Husayn b. ‘Ali), 
is famous for the defeat which he inflicted on the 
Umayyad troops and for the fact that he killed with 
his own hand ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad {¢.v.] and some 
other important adversaries, during the battle fought 
at al-Djazir, near al-Mada?in, on 10 Muharram 67/ 
6 August 686; the heads of the victims were sent 
to al-Mukhtar, who in his turn sent them to ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr. 

After the death of al-Mukhtar (14 Ramadan 67/ 
3 April 687) during an attempt at a sortie, during 
the siege of Kiifa by the troops of Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr 
and in the absence of Ibn al-Ashtar (who had been 
sent by his leader to al-Mawsil), the Zubayrid party 
received the support of this brave general; in spite 
of the efforts of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan to detach 
him from his enemies, he remained faithful to them, 


and it was while fighting in the ranks of Mus‘ab that 
he was killed at Maskin, in Djumada I 72/October 
691, on the eve of the battle of Dayr al-Djathalik 
(¢.v.]; al-Mas‘idi wrote a striking description of the 
last moments of Ibn al-Ashtar, whose body, sent over 
to the enemy, was later burned. 

Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar is sometimes confused with 
Abi ‘Imran Ibrahim b. Yazid b. Kays al-Nakha‘i, a 
fakih and traditionist of Kifa (50-96/670-715); see 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, s.v. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Ibn al-Athir, 
sub annis 67, 72; Baladhuri, Ansab, index; Mas‘idi, 
Muritidj, v, 222, 223, 224-5, 242-6; Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Djamhara, tab. 264 and Register, s.v.; 
Aghani, Beirut ed., xvii, 252; Da@irat al-ma“arif, 
ii, 122-3. {Ep.) 
IBRAHIM xs. DHAKWAN at-HarrAni, vizier 

of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Hadi. The caliph, on his 
accession, had appointed as vizier and chamberlain 
the powerful al-Rabi‘, but he soon replaced him by 
Ibrahim al-Harrani, who had been his adviser when 
he was governor of Djurdjan. Some historians 
however do not give Ibrahim the title of vizier, but 
refer to him only as director of finance. 

Bibliography: D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index. 

(D. SourDEL) 

IBRAHIM s. HILAL [see at-sAB1’). 

IBRAHIM 3s. KHALID [see and THAWR]. 

IBRAHIM Bs. at-MAHDI, ‘Abb4sid prince, 
born end of 162/July 779, d. in Ramadan 224/ 
July 839. The son of the caliph al-Mahdi (q.v.] and 
of a concubine of Daylami origin named Shikla, he 
was in Baghdad at the time when the caliph al-Ma?- 
min (g.v.], who was then living at Marw, nominated 
as his successor ‘Ali al-Rida. The inhabitants of 
Baghdad and the ‘Abbasid aristocracy, in revolt 
against this decision which seemed to them to be 
contrary to the legitimist principle established by 
the first caliphs of the dynasty, then rejected the 
authority of al-Ma’min and proclaimed in his place, 
as the caliph, his uncle Ibrahim, who took the regnal 
name of al-Mubarak and received publicly the usual 
oath of allegiance in the Great Mosque on 5 Muhar- 
ram 202/24 July 817. Ibrahim’s reign was in fact 
only a short one; revolts broke out at first within 
the army, then his generals Sa‘id b. Sadjir and ‘Isa 
b. Muhammad were beaten near W4sit on 26 Radjab 
202/7 February 818 by al-Hasan b. Sahl ([q.v.], 
governor of ‘Irak in the name of al-Ma’min. After 
their defeat ‘Isa openly went over to al-Ma?’min, 
while other leaders worked in secret to prepare for 
his return. When al-Ma?min decided to return to 
Baghdad, Ibrahim had to renounce his claims; he 
resigned from office in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 203/June 819, 
shortly before the definitive return of the caliph, who 
entered the capital on 14 Safar 204/11 August 819. 
Ibrahim succeeded in hiding for several years, and 
it was only during the year 210/825-6 that his retreat 
was discovered and he was put in prison, to be in fact 
pardoned soon afterwards. 

Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, who had become drawn into 
a risky adventure, was not well suited for political 
responsibilities. He was a cultured man, interested 
in singing and music. From 210/825-6 till his death, 
he led, at Baghdad then at Samarrd, the life of a 
poet-musician, at the mercy of the moods of his 
patrons, eventually playing at the court the role of 
an official panegyrist. 

Bibliography: Barbier de Meynard, [brahim 
fils de Mehdi, Paris 1869 (offprint from JA); D. 
Sourdel, Le vizivat ‘abbdside, index; Tabari, iii, 
index; Ya‘kibi, index; Ibn Tayfir, Kitab Baghdad, 
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index; Mas‘idi, Murddj, index; Aghdni, Tables; 

Ibn al-Athir, vi, index; Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 578 ff.; 

Ibn Khallikan, no. 8; Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, i, 

16 ff. 

(D. SourDEL) 

IBRAHIM 8s. MAS‘UD {see GHAZNAWIDS]. 

IBRAHIM bs. at-MUDABBIR [see 1B8N AL- 
MUDABBIR]. 

IBRAHIM 8. MUHAMMAD Be. ‘ALI B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. AL-‘ABBAs ABO IsHAK, better known as 
Ibrahim al-Imam. Born in al-Humayma in 82/ 
701-2, the son of a freedwoman, he was brought up 
with his brother, Misa, and his half-brothers Abu 
‘l-“Abbas, Abi: Dja‘far and al-‘Abbds. 

When the pro-‘Abbasid da‘wa formed round his 
father it had its headquarters in Kifa among the 
Harithi tribe of Bani Musaliyya and its mawéli, but 
soon transferred its activity to Khurdsan while 
maintaining the connexion with Kifa and al-Humay- 
ma, The tendency of Muslim chroniclers to identify a 
movement with its leader and give him the credit 
for its achievements makes it difficult to assess the 
part played by certain figures of the ‘Abbasid revolu- 
tion. In the new militant phase which began when 
he took over on his father’s death in 125/742-3, 
Ibrahim, with his practical approach, his generosity 
and his popularity among the Hashimis, seemed to 
be the man to meet the demands of the hour. Never- 
theless, the role of dé‘is such as Abi Hashim Bakir 
b. Mahan and Sulayman b. Kathir al-Khuza‘i, who 
had been working for the da‘wa since the days of 
Muhammad, must not be forgotten. In that very year 
in Mecca several da@‘is urged Ibrahim to proclaim 
the rising, but in vain. In 127/744-5, on the advice 
of the dying Bakir, Ibrahim al-Imam appointed the 
latter’s son-in-law, Abii Salama Hafs b. Sulayman, 
chief da% in Kifa. 

Realizing that the situation had come to a head, 
Sulayman al-Khuza‘i requested Ibrahim through Abi 
Salama to send a representative to lead the movement 
in his name, Only when Sulayman al-Khuza‘_ and 
others declined did his choice fall, in 128/745-6, on 
his mawlé Abi Muslim [q.v.], who was ordered to 
remain in constant touch with Abii Salama and obey 
the orders of Sulayman al-Khuza‘i. That he received 
from Ibrahim instructions to kill all Arabs indiscrim- 
inately is not unanimously agreed by the historians. 
This allegation, not mentioned by several early his- 
torians and not in harmony with the tactics and cir- 
cumstances of the ‘Abbdasid da‘wa, is probably due to 
anti-‘Abbasid propaganda. Probably under the 
impression that Ibrahim would send a man from his 
own ‘Abbasid family, Sulayman al-Khuza_ was at 
first reluctant to accept Abii Muslim; he yielded later 
to persuasion, but without compromising his position, 
so that every important decision remained his. 
Though the ‘Abbasid revolution was a complex 
phenomenon, the main appeal seems to have been 
made to the Arabs, especially in Marw and its 
villages, The da‘is realized that the Arabs held the 
lever of power and constituted the only striking- 
force in Khurds4n, and that to win them over was 
to seize power. The dé‘is could not act until the 
struggle between Nasr b. Sayy4r and Ibn al-Karmani 
had reached a stalemate and Arab tribesmen adhering 
to both factions were disgruntled and wanted change. 
In this nucleus of the ‘Abbasid da‘wa the Yamani 
partisans invited their fellow-tribesmen to join the 
movement, as did the Rabi‘is and the Mudaris 
(Akhbar al-‘Abbas..., fol. 118b.). Discontented 
Arabs generally joined in the protest against Umay- 
yad fiscal policy, by which taxes were imposed on 





Arab settlers and collected through the dihkans [q.v.], 
and against Umayyad military policy, which kept 
the Mukatila in the frontier area for prolonged 
periods (i.e. Tadjmir al-bu‘tth), while at the same 
time demanding an increased share in the ghanima 
(Sha‘ban, The social... background ..., 140 ff.). 

Upon Ibrahim’s orders, the rising was launched 
publicly on 15 Ramadan 129/30 May 747. Aba Mus- 
lim entrenched himself in the Khuza‘%i village of 
Safidhandj, won over the Yamani ‘Ali b. al- Karmani 
by recognizing him as governor of Khurdsan, and 
used him subsequently to paralyse the activities of 
the Kharidji Shayban al-Saghir so that the ‘Abbasid 
partisans found it easy to drive Nasr b. Sayyar out 
of Marw. Having gained control of Khurasan, Ibra- 
him appointed Kahtaba b. Shabib al-Ta?i commander 
of the army of Khurasén, which was advancing 
into ‘Irak. 

It was at that very moment when the ‘Abbasid 
cause was prospering and advancing westwards that 
Ibrahim was arrested in al-Humayma. Accounts vary 
on how Marwan II succeeded in tracing the head of 
the secret organization. Ibrahim’s arrest was prob- 
ably due to Nasr’s efforts. He was imprisoned in 
Harran, where he died in Muharram 132/August 749, 
allegedly either murdered or poisoned by Marwan’s 
orders. Possibly, however, he fell victim to the plague 
which ravaged Syria in that year. His death at a 
critical moment left the stage to two powerful rival 
da‘is, Abi Salama and Abi Muslim. The rivalry 
between them seems to have played a part in saving 
the caliphate for Ibrahim’s heir and brother Abu ’I- 
‘Abbas [g.v.]. Ibrahim’s sons, ‘Abd al-Wahhab and 
Muhammad, do not seem to have aspired to the 
caliphate, but to have devoted their lives to the djihad 
against the Byzantines and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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Niza‘..., p. 5; idem, Muntakhab ql-tadhkira, MS 
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Paris ar. 1514, fols. 88b-89a; Akhbar al-duwal al- 
munkaji‘a, MS British Mus. 3685, fol. rorb; Ibn 
al-Daya, Mukafat, Cairo 1914, 79; Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, Cairo 1957, i, 579; idem, ‘Ibar, iii, 
217 ff., 253, 278; al-Kalkashandi, Maathir al- 
indfa..., ed. A. Farradj, Kuwait 1964 (index); 
unidentified MS attributed to Ibn al-Djawzi, 
British Mus., Add. 7320, fols. 80-92. 
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6. Muhammad, Ph. D. thesis, Harvard University 
1939; M. A. Sha‘ban, The social and political back- 
ground of the ‘Abbasid revolution in Khurasan, Ph. 
D. thesis, Harvard University 1960, basic for the 
understanding of the conditions of the Arab settlers 
in Khuras4n; Ghulam Husayn Yisufi, Aba Muslim 
Sardar-i Khurasdn, Tehran 1966; Salib al-‘Ali, 
Istijan al-‘Arab fi Khurasan, in Bull. Coll. Arts, 
Baghdad 1957; C. Cahen, Poinis de vue sur la 
“vevolution ‘abbaside”’, in Revue Historique, fasc. 
468 (1963), 295-338; Dari, Daw? djadid ‘ala’ !-da‘wa 
al-“Abbasiyya, in Bull, Coll, Arts, Baghdad 1960; 
idem, Nigam al-daraib fi Khurdsadn, in Bull. Coll. 
Arts, Baghdad 1965; R. N. Frye, The ‘Abbasid 
conspiracy..., in Indo-Iranica, v (1952), 9-14; 
idem, The role of Abi Muslim, in MW, xxxvii 
(1947), 28-39; S. Moscati, Studi su Abad Muslim, in 
Rend. Lin., viii/4 (1949), 474-95; F. ‘Umar, al- 
Diudhtr al-tw@rikhiyya li-ddiSa al-SAbbasiyyin 
bi'l-khilafa, in Madj. Kull. al-diradsat al-Isl., ii 
(Baghdad 1968), 77 ff. (F. Omar) 
IBRAHIM 8. SAYABA, minor poet of the 

second half of the 2nd/8th century who died circa 
193/809. Of obscure origin and a mawld of the 
‘Abbasids, he held, according to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, the 
office of secretary to al-Mahdi but, having once been 
suspected of zandaka, he was dismissed and obliged 
to beg for a living. Like so many of his contem- 
poraries, he led a disorganized and even dissolute 
life, but he was not lacking in wit, to judge by the 
anecdotes of which he is the hero. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
described him as a born (majbu‘) poet, while the 
author of the A ghani has a different opinion of him: 
according to him, he wrote verses of little value 
which Ibrahim al-Mawsili and his son Ishak set to 
music out of friendship towards him, so that he 
acquired a certain degree of fame and succeeded in 
becoming acquainted with persons in high society; 
he was in fact known to al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘ after 
having been on fairly intimate terms with Yahya b. 
Khalid al-Barmaki, to whom he addressed notably 
(it is not clear in what circumstances) an epistle of 
which al-Djahiz (Bayan, iii, 215) states that all the 
inhabitants of Baghdad at that time knew it by heart. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan, and Bukhala, 
indexes; Djahshiyari, 203 (incorrectly: Ibrahim 
b. Shababa); Ibn Kutayba, SUytn al-akhbar, i, 
293; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 36-7; Aghani, xi, 


5-8 (Beirut ed., xii, 80-4). (Ep.) 
IBRAHIM 3s. SHAHRUKH (Asu_ ’L-Fatu 
MirzA Isprdnim SvuLtyAN BanApur), Timurid 


prince, second son of Shahrukh [g.v.], born 28 Shaw- 
wal 796/26 August 1394. In 812/1409, Ibrahim was 
appointed governor of Balkh and Tukharistan up to 
the borders of Kabul and Badakhsh4n, and in 817/ 
1414 he was appointed governor of Fars, a position 
which he held for over twenty years up to his death 


on 4 Shaww4l 838/3 May 1435. In 823-4/1420-1, 
and in 832/1429, he took part in Shahrukh’s cam- 
paigns in Adharbaydjan. In 824/1421 he annexed 
Khizistan to the Timirid empire. 

Ibrahim had two sons: Isma‘il (died ca. 835/1432), 
and ‘Abd Allah, born 27 Radjab 836/19 March 1433, 
who, though still an infant, succeeded his father as 
governor of Fars, and was later appointed governor 
of Samarkand. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Razz4k b. Ishak 
Kamal al-Din Samarkandi, Mafla‘-i saSdayn wa 
madjma‘-i batrayn (ed. Muhammad Shafi‘), ii/1, 
Lahore 1941, 149-50, 285, 400 ff., 470-1, 604 ff.; 
ii/2-3, Lahore 1949, 642, 648, 650, 675-6; ibid., 
London, School of Oriental and African Studies 
MS. no. 46684, f. 92a. (R. M. Savory) 
IBRAHIM 8. SHIRKOH, at-Matik aL-Manstr 

NAsir at-Din IBRAHIM B. AL-MALIK AL-MUDJAHID 
Asap AL-Din Suirktu II, cousin of Salah al-Din 
(Saladin), succeeded his father Shirkih [g.v.], prince 
of Aleppo and Damascus, in Radjab 637/January- 
February 1240. When he became master of the 
province of Hims, to which at that time there belonged 
Tadmur, Rahba and Maksin, the pressure of the 
Khuwirizmians in northern Syria was very great. 
When Ibrahim learned of the defeat of the Aleppan 
army at Buza‘a in Rabi‘ II 638/October-November 
1240, he set off northwards with reinforcements of 
troops from Damascus. In Radjab 638/January 1241, 
the Khuw4rizmians marched against Aleppo but did 
not attack the town and, after unsuccessful attempts 
to encircle it, withdrew towards the east. Ibrahim 
overtook them and defeated them in ShawwAl 638/ 
April 1241; he gained further victories over them in 
Safar 640/August 1242 and again at the end of 641 
and beginning of 642/April-June 1244. The Khuwariz- 
mians seem to have been driven out of Syria, 

Ibrahim b. Shirkih became involved in the family 
quarrels between Salih Ayyiib of Cairo and SaAlih 
IsmA‘il of Damascus. In the spring of 642/1244 hos- 
tilities broke out between Cairo and Damascus; and 
Nasir Dawid, the Ayyibid prince of Karak, and Ibra- 
him allied themselves with Salih Ism4‘il, who had the 
support of the Knights Templar. Ibrahim went in 
person to SAkka to ratify the agreement with the 
Franks. The ruler of Egypt, on his side, acquired 
the services of the Khuwarizmians, who were ready 
to hire themselves to whoever offered most. On 14 
Djumada I 642/18 October 1244, there took place, to 
the north-east of Ghazza, the battle of Harbiyya, or 
Forbie, at which the Franco-Syrian allies were 
defeated. In the following year, Salih Ayyib laid 
siege to Damascus in Dhu ’1l-Hididia 642/May 1245; 
six months later the town capitulated and Isma‘il 
received Ba‘albakk in compensation, The Khuwariz- 
mians, dissatisfied with Salih Ayyib, in 644/1246 
offered their services to Isma‘il to re-take Damascus. 
Ibrahim b. Shirkih and Nasir Yisuf of Aleppo, in 
the pay of Salih Ayyab, then set off southwards with 
a large army. The Khuwarizmians raised the siege 
of Damascus and moved northwards; they were 
defeated near the lake of Hims on 8 Muharram 644/26 
May 1246. Ibrahim reached Damascus and encamped 
at Nayrab, to the west of the town, where he became 
ill and died on 11 Safar 644/28 June 1246. He is 
buried at Hims beside his father. His son, Abu ’l]-Fath 
Misa, succeeded him, with the titles of al-Malik 
al-Ashraf Muzaffar al-Dawla, and recognized the 
authority of Salih Ayyab. 
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de Kamal ad-Din, 213-26; al-Makin b. al-‘Amid, 
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Chronique des Ayyoubides, ed. Cl. Cahen, in BEO, 
XV (1955-7), 109-84; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt al- 
dhahab, v, 229; Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, i, 
627-8; Ibn Kathir, Bidaéya, xiii, 154-72; R. Grous- 
set, Hist. des Croisades, iii, 416, 419; Cl. Cahen, 
Syrie du Nord, 648-9; S. Runciman, Hist. of the 
Crusades, iii, 223, 225-6, 228; K. Setton (ed.), 
A history of the Crusades, ii, 561-4, 708-10. 
(N. ELiss£EFF) 
IBRAHIM 8, aL-SINDI 8. SHAHAK, mawla of 
the ‘Abbasids, who seems to have defended their 
cause with talent and perseverence, but of whose 
life very few precise details are known. His father, 
al-Sindi b. Shahak, whose origins are obscure, was 
probably a former slave from Sind who had risen 
to hold important offices; he is said to have been 
kadi (Ibn Kutayba, ‘U yin, i, 70) and governor (wali) 
in Syria (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, v, 393), but his main 
role seems to have been that of a police officer 
giving especial allegiance to Hariin al-Rashid, who 
entrusted him in particular with carrying out his 
decisions concerning the Baramika [q.v.]. It is even 
possible that after the execution of Dja‘far al-Bar- 
maki he was in charge of the mint (Father Anastase, 
Nukiud, Cairo-Baghdad 1939, 48, 49, 57); he does 
not seem to have. been chief of police strictly speak- 
ing, but to have been only a subordinate of the 
sahib al-shurta in a district of Baghdad under al- 
Rashid and under al-Amin, of whom he was a trusted 
adviser. The poet Kushadjim, Mahmid b. al-Husayn 
b. al-Sindi (d. 330/941-2), was his grandson (Fihrist, 
Cairo, 240; M. Canard, Sayf al-Dawla, 291). On 
al-Sindi, see also Ps.-Djahiz, Couronne, 40; Djahshi- 
yari, Wuzard?, 236-7; Tabari, iii, 281 ff.; Djahiz, 
Hayawan, iv, 423, 425, Vv, 339, 393; Fakhri, 145; 
Mas‘idi, Tanbih, ed. Sawi, 302; idem, Murtdj, index; 
Ibn Khallikan, i, 135, 173; Ibn Babuya, I[thbat 
al-Ghayba, ed. Moller, 37; D. Sourdel, Vizirat, index. 
Ibrahim b. al-Sindi is known primarily because 
his friend al-Dj4hiz mentions him in several of his 
works. He describes him (Bayan, i, 335) as ‘“‘an 
incomparable man: an eloquent orator, a genealogist, 
fakih, grammarian and prosodist, traditionist, 
transmitter of poetry and.a poet..., an astrologer 
and a physician”. Al-Djahiz classes him among the 
great mutakallimun, but he stresses his knowledge 
of the dynasty and of the ridjal al-da‘wa (which 
probably means of the propagandists). In another 
passage (Ras@il, ed. Hariin, 77), he states that 
Ibrahim ‘defended his masters, declared their titles 
to fame (ayyam), exhorted the people to obey them, 
teaching them their mandkib”’ and, by virtue of his 
eloquence, was ‘“‘more useful to them than ten 
thousand drawn swords’’. Whereas his brother Nasr 
(Bayan, i, 335) seems to have transmitted faithfully 
religious and historical traditions, according to 
al-Djahiz (loc. cit.), Ibrahim’s reports, based on 
several transmitters who were well acquainted with 


the history of the Kuraysh and the ‘Abbasids, 


contain information different from that which was 
to be found in al-Haytham b. ‘Adi and Ibn al-Kalbi 
(¢q.v.], but which was not embellished (? musawwar). 
It would indeed be useful to have more precise 
information on the propaganda which was current 
in the middle of the 3rd/gth century. Apart from the 
data supplied by al-Djahiz, it is known only that at 
one time Ibrahim held an administrative post at 
Kifa (Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydn, iii, 121; al-ha“alibi, 
Thimar, 355). 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
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idem, Bayan, index; idem, Hayawan, index; idem, 





Mukhtar, Berlin 5032 (see Oriéens, vii/t (1954), 

86; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘/kd, 1940 ed., i, 179, ii, 

15, 28, 29, 279; Mubarrad, Kamil, 737; Bayhaki, 

Mahdsin, 178; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uytn al-akhbar, 

ii, 121 f.; F. Bustani, Da@%irat al-ma‘Grif, ii, 130. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

IBRAHIM 8. at-WALID Bs. ‘ABD AL-MALIK, 
Aso IsHAk, son of the caliph al-Walid I [q.v.] and 
of a slave (Su‘Ar in al-Ya‘kabi, Dayr4 in al-Mas‘udi), 
was appointed as wali al-‘ahd by his brother Yazid 
{g.v.] three days after the latter succeeded to the 
caliphate (20 Djumada II 126/9 April 744). According 
to al-Tabari, this appointment was made on the 
insistence of the Kadariyya [q.v.], who wanted to 
ensure an heir to the throne who would be favourable 
to them. When Yazid succeeded in imposing his 
authority in Urdunn, Ibrahim was appointed governor 
(amir) of this district. After the death of Yazid 
(7 or t9 Dhu '1-Hidjdja 126/20 September or 2 October 
744), who, according to an allegation made only 
by al-Ya‘kabi, was thought to have been poisoned 
by Ibrahim, the caliphate of the latter was recognized 
only in the southern part of Syria; in the north, the 
inhabitants of Hims opposed the entry of his cousin, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Hadjdjadj [g.v.], whom he had 
appointed as amir, so that he was obliged to lay 
siege to the town. 

Earlier, on the death of al-Walid II, Marwan. b. 
Muhammad [q.v.], the governor of Armenia and of 
Adharbaydjan, had gone with an army into Djazira 
and had received there in secret the bay‘a of the 
inhabitants. He planned, in order to avenge the 
murder of al-Walid, to march against Yazid, but 
instead concluded a peace with the new caliph. 
Following this agreement, the reward for which was 
the governorship of the Djazira in addition to 
Armenia and Adharbaydjan, Marwan was preparing 
to return to Armenia, when the death of Yazid and 
Ibrahim’s accession to the throne led him to continue 
his march, He entered Syria at the head of the djunds 
of Djazira and Armenia to depose the new caliph. 
At Halab (according to Ibn al-Athir at Kinnasrin), 
he defeated Ibrahim’s two brothers, Bishr [g.v.] and 
Masri, and took them prisoner; then he raised 
the siege of Hims begun by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al- 
Hadjdjadj (or, according to some sources, he drove 
him out of the town, into which he had already gained 
entry), who fled to Damascus, and received the bay‘a 
of its inhabitants. As Marwan was marching with 
80,000 men towards Damascus, Ibrahim sent against 
him an army under the command of his cousin 
Sulayman b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. In the battle 
which followed at ‘Ayn al-Djarr, a place near 
Damascus, this army suffered a crushing defeat (7 
Safar 127/18 November 744) and its leader fled to 
Damascus. The amirs of Damascus decided to kill the 
two sons of al-Walid II, al-Hakam and ‘Uthman, who 
were prisoners, because Marwan, before the battle of 
©Ayn al-Djarr, had proposed to recognize their right 
to the caliphate (as sons of al-Walid II) and they 
feared that if one of them became caliph he would 
take revenge on the murderers of his father. After 
the death of these claimants to the throne, the 
situation had changed, and Marwan was able from 
then on to advance his own candidature. When he 
approached Damascus, the inhabitants hastened to 
swear allegiance to him. The sources differ in their 
reports of Ibrahim’s behaviour on Marw4n’s entry 
into Damascus: al-Ya‘kibi states that he hastened to 
recognize Marwan as the new caliph (15 Safar 127/26 
November 744) in Damascus itself; according to the 
other historians he fled to Tadmur (Palmyra) with 
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Sulayman b. Hisham and it was not until some time 
afterwards that he asked for and obtained aman from 
Marwan; this earned him the by-name of al-makhla‘. 
In any case, from the time that Ibrahim gave his 
support to Marwan, he became a member of the 
caliph’s suite and was treated with respect. He died 
on the day which marked the end of the Umayyad 
dynasty, 7.e., in the battle of the Zab (g.v.] (11 Dju- 
mada II 132/25 January 750); it is said: that his body 
was found among those of the fugitives who were 
drowned in the river. There exist also other versions: 
according to Ibn al-Athir, he was killed in Syria by 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali [g.v.]; according to al-Mas‘adi, 
Marwan, having seized Damascus, drove Ibrahim 
out and later, having taken him prisoner before 
the battle of the Zab, killed him and crucified his 
body. Al-Dinawari states simply that Marwan killed 
him on the day of his entry into Damascus. 

Al-Mas‘idi does not list Ibrahim’s reign in the 
series of the Umayyad caliphates, evidently because 
his accession to the throne had not been unanimously 
recognized. Indeed it must be emphasized that 
Ibrahim did not play an important role in the period 
of anarchy which followed the death of al-Walid; 
the sources are completely silent on him before his 
accession to the caliphate and they do not attribute 
any importance to him during his brief reign. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 839, 1270, 1834, 
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1599. (V. CREMONES!) 

IBRAHIM sb. YA‘KOB at-IsRAiLi AL-TurTUsHI, 
Spanish Jewish traveller, born in Tortosa, 
to judge by his nisba, is known for having made, 
circa 354/965, a long journey in western, central 
and eastern Europe. It is not clear why he made 
this tour: it has been suggested that he was trading 
in horses or in slaves, and it is not impossible that 
he was on an official intelligence mission for the 
Umayyad caliphate of Spain, he being chosen for this 
in view of the help which he could expect to receive 
from the Jewish colonies in Europe. 

Similarly, all that is known of the route of the 
journey and of some of the places where he stopped 
is conjecture. Taking account of the details given 
in the itineraries in the Slav countries, and thereby 
correcting slightly the schema advanced in Annales 
E. S. C. (see Bibl.), the following tentative itinerary 
may be accepted: Bordeaux, Noirmoutier, Saint-Malo, 
Rouen, Utrecht, Aix-la-Chapelle, Mainz, Fulda, 
Soest, Paderborn, Schleswig, Magdeburg (where he 
was received at the court of the emperor Otto I), 
Prague, Cracow, Augsburg, Cortona and Trapani. 
This much is definite, that Ibrahim’s journey covered, 
to use his own expression, two main groups of 
countries: Frankish and Slav, the former occupying 
the traditional Latin region of western Europe: Italy, 
countries to the west of the Rhine and southern 
Germany. 

It must be supposed, in view of the number of 
times Ibrahim is cited by later writers, that there 
once existed an account of his journey, now lost and 
known mainly through al-Bakri [g.v.] and al- Kazwini 
(q.v.], either directly or through the intermediary of 


al-‘Udhri [g.v.]. Al-Bakri used Ibrahim as a source 
for the Slav countries of Europe, chiefly Poland, 
Bohemia and the Slav Obodrites of Schwerin-Meck- 
lenburg, in addition to some details on Spain: an 
indication either that Ibrahim’s work was more than 
a simple account of the European journey, or that he 
wrote other works besides this one. Al-Kazwini has 
preserved, for the Slav countries, the passages con- 
cerning Poland and the “Town of Women’’; he is 
particularly indebted to Ibrahim, whether he cites 
him or not, or cites him through al-‘Udhri, for a 
collection of notes on the towns of western and south- 
ern Europe. 

The date of the original work and the quality of 
the fragments which survive, notably those about the 
Slavs, show how greatly to be regretted is the loss 
of so much of it. To judge by these fragments, the 
account of the journey must have combined direct 
and oral information. Most famous among passages 
of the former type are the description of the abbey 
of Fulda, that of the salt-pans of Soest, the reflections 
on commerce at Augsburg or at Prague, the indication 
of the fact that there were found as far away as 
Germany Samanid dirhams struck at Samarkand 
in 301-2/914-5. The oral information naturally 
includes more legend, but it is nevertheless often of 
considerable value, as is shown by the information 
collected on the Bulgars or the details concerning 
whale-fishing off the coast of Ireland. Finally, to 
reverse the point of view, the work provides an 
excellent illustration of how the developing Europe 
of that period could appear to a foreign visitor. 

The fragments of Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib on the Slavs 
have been edited and translated (into Polish and 
Latin with very full documentation) by T. Kowalski 
(see Bibl.). A French translation of the passages on 
western Europe has been made by A. Miquel (see 
Bibl.) A French translation of the whole by M. 
Canard is in preparation. 
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1963, 190-2; M. Canard, Ibrahim ibn Ya‘qub et sa 
relation de voyage en Europe, in Et, Lévi-Provengal, 
Paris 1962, ii, 503-8 (with further bibliography) ; 
A. Miquel, L’Europe occidentale dans la relation 
arabe ad’Ibréhim b. Ya‘qab, in Annales E. S. C., 
1966, 1048-64; idem, La géographie humaine du 
monde musulman jusquau milieu du XI* siécle, 
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IBRAHIM bs. ‘ALi aL-AHDAB, Hanafi shaykk 

of Lebanon (born at Tripoli in 1243/1827, died at 
Beirut on 22 Radjab 1308/3 March 1891), who is a 
distinguished representative of Arabic 
culture in the 19th century. After following the 
traditional studies, he became a teacher (1264-8/ 
1848-52), then went to Istanbul (where he addressed 
a long panegyrtic to the sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid), was 
for several years adviser to Sa‘id Djunbulat and 
tutor to his children, and finally became a magistrate 
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in Beirut in 1276/1859. A collaborator in the revue 
Thamarat al-funtin and an important figure in a 
kind of literary circle, he engaged from this time 
onwards in an intense literary activity which produced 
several collections of poems, works of adab and of 
grammar, rasa°il, makamat, plays, newspaper articles, 
etc. Part of his work seems to be lost; other works are 
still in manuscript, but a dozen or so have been 
published, in particular the Fara id al-la’al fi 
Madjma‘ al-amthal, a poetic version of the collection 
of proverbs by al-Maydani (Beirut 1312/1894, 2 vols.). 
The list given by Brockelmann (S III, 533) is 
incomplete and inaccurate (in particular the Tafsél 
al-yakut... is the work of Ibrahim’s son Sa‘id), 
but that of Djabbir ‘Abd al-Nir (Dairat al-Ma‘arif, 
vii, 170-4) seems to be nearly exhaustive. Though 
he was overshadowed by the great names of the 
Nahda (q.v.], Ibrahim al-Ahdab nevertheless played 
a significant role because of his sound Arabic culture, 
which enabled him to uphold tradition while it did 
not prevent his following, though still tentatively, 
the movement of renewal which was a feature of 
the rgth century. 

Bibliography: Introduction to the Fardid 
al-la?4l by the author’s two -sons, Sa‘id and 
Husayn; ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Baytar, Hilyat al- 
bashar fi ta>rikh al-karn al-thalith ‘ashar, i, Damas- 
cus 1961; the bibliographical works of Zirikli, 
Kabhala, and Daghir; the most extensive study 
is that mentioned above by Dj. ‘Abd al-Nir, who 
is preparing (1967) a monograph entitled al- 
Shaykh Ibrahim al-Ahdab, (Ep.) 
IBRAHIM BEY at-Kapir at-Muuyammant (i.e., 

the mamlik of Muhammad Bey Abu ’l-Dhahab) was 
raised to the beylicate in 1182/1768-9, and held the 
appointments of amir al-hadjdj in 1186/1772-3 and 
daftardar in 1187/1773-4. When Abu ’l-Dhahab went 
on campaign against Shaykh Zahir al-‘Umar 
(Muharram 1189/March 1775), he left Ibrahim as his 
deputy in command of Cairo. On his death, the 
ascendancy in Egypt passed to his retainers (the 
Mubammadiyya) headed by Ibrahim and Murad 
Bey, the former becoming shaykh al-balad. The 
characters of the two men were strongly contrasted, 
Murad being headstrong, bold and ruthless, while 
Ibrahim was of a conciliatory but less decisive 
nature. Murad’s plot to assassinate Isma‘il Bey, the 
khushdash and client of the late ‘Ali Bey [¢.v.], who 
had hitherto abstained from the competition for 
power, produced a faction-fight in Cairo. Ibrahim and 
Murad found themselves abandoned by many of the 
other grandees, and fled to Upper Egypt, while 
Isma‘il Bey was appointed skaykh al-balad (Djumada 
II r191/July 1777). Isma‘il was, however, unable to 
maintain himself in power. Murad and Ibrahim 
re-entered Cairo, and the latter resumed the position 
of shaykh al-balad (Muharram 1192/February 1778). 
The political situation remained unstable, since the 
Muhammadiyya owed their return to a conspiracy 
organized by Hasan Bey al-Djuddawi, the head of 
the ‘Alawiyya (i.e., the mamliks of ‘Ali Bey). Murad 
again fomented factional hostility; the ‘Alawiyya 
were expelled from Cairo and proscribed (Djumada I 
11g2/June 1778). The duumvirs, however, failed to 
dislodge them from Upper Egypt, where they were 
joined by Isma‘il Bey, and in 1195/1781 Murad ceded 
much of the south to them. Late in 1197/1783 fac- 
tional struggles among the Muhammadiyya in Cairo 
culminated in open hostilities between Murad and 
Ibrahim. In Shawwa4l 1198/September 1784 Ibrahim 
was evicted from Cairo, and Murad assumed sole 
power. They were reconciled, and Ibrahim was 


restored as shaykk al-balad in Rabi‘ II 1199/February 
1785. Meanwhile the state of security and condition 
of agriculture in Egypt had seriously declined. The 
Pilgrimage caravan was ill-provided, and in both 
1198/1783-4 and 1199/1784-5 failed to visit Medina, 
At this point the imperial Ottoman government 
intervened with the despatch of an expeditionary 
force to Egypt under Djeza°irli Ghazi Hasan Pasha 
[g.v.], bearing a demand for arrears of tribute and 
dues to the Holy Cities, and a formal censure because 
of the failure of the Pilgrimage caravan to reach 
Medina. The duumvirs, after vacillation, decided on 
resistance (21 Ramadan 1200/18 July 1786), but their 
forces under Murdd’s command were defeated, and 
on 8 Shawwal/q4 August Ibrahim left Cairo. It was 
entered four days later by Hasan Pasha, who 
summoned Isma‘il Bey and Hasan Bey al-Djuddawi 
from Upper Egypt, and (on 14 Muharram 1201/6 
November 1786) appointed the former shaykh al-balad 
and the latter amir al-hadjdj. Meanwhile Ibrahim 
and Murad in their turn had sought asylum in the 
south, from which Hasan Pasha was unable to evict 
them. Before leaving Cairo (on 23 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
1201/6 October 1787) he published an imperial order 
excluding them from Cairo, but permitting them to 
live in Upper Egypt. A prolonged struggle, between 
IsmA‘il on the one hand and Murad and Ibrahim on 
the other, now began. The exactions of the grandees 
in Cairo and the cutting of communications with 
Upper Egypt by the rebels contributed to the 
miserable economic and political condition of Egypt 
in these years. In Muharram 1202/October 1787 and 
Muharram 1205/October 1790 there were popular 
tisings in Cairo, Isma‘il Bey’s death (Radjab 1205/ 
March 1791) in a great epidemic of plague tipped the 
balance in favour of Ibrahim and Murad, who 
returned to Cairo in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1205/July 1791, 
while Hasan Bey al-Djuddawi fled to Upper Egypt. 
The restored rule of the duumvirs lasted for seven 
years, until the French invasion under Bonaparte 
(Muharram 1213/July 1798). The defeat of Murad at 
Shubrakhit and Inbaba, followed by the flight of 
Ibrahim to Syria (21 July 1798), marked the end of 
the duumvirate. Ibrahim never regained his ascen- 
dancy in Egypt, and was only one of several com- 
petitors for power in the interval between the 
evacuation of the French and the installation of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha as viceroy (1801-5). Distrust- 
ing Muhammad ‘Ali, he remained in Upper Egypt 
when many of the Mamlik grandees went to Cairo, 
and thus he escaped the massacre in the Citadel 
(5 Safar 1226/1 March 1811). He and his companions 
withdrew into Nubia, and made a permanent en- 
campment (ordu, whence the Sudanese place-name 
al-‘Urdi) at the modern Dongola [g.v.]. Here, in 
Djabarti’s words, ‘“‘they cultivated millet and fed 
on it, wearing the shirts the slave-traders wear in 
their own country’. The news of his death reached 
Cairo in Rabi‘ II 1231/March 1816. 

Bibliography: Dijabarti, ‘Adja1b al-adthar 
(Bulak ed.); especially the annals for 1189 (vol. i) 
and 1190-1212 (vol. ii) covering the period of his 
ascendancy; also vol. iv, pp. 263-4 for his obituary. 

(P. M. Hott) 

IBRAHIM DERWISH PASHA (1812-96), 
Ottoman general, was the son of a certain Ibra- 
him Agha, one of the a‘yan [q.v.] of Lofta (Lovets, 
in Bulgaria). Entering the army as a volunteer, he 
was soon commissioned; he was promoted to bivibashi 
in 1252/1836-7 and to miishir (“‘general’’) on 28 April 
1862. He was in command of operations in Monte- 
negro [see KARADAGH], and in 1865, as commander 
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of the Fourth Army, accompanied Ahmad Djewdet 
Pasha [g.v.] in the pacification of the Kozan area 
of the Taurus. After failing to prevent the spread 
of the revolt in Herzegovina in 1875, he was dismissed. 
His most illustrious service was performed during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, when, as comman- 
der of the army defending Lazistan, he repeatedly beat 
off Russian attacks and successfully held Batumi 
(g.v.] until the armistice—the only Ottoman general 
undefeated in this war. He then occupied a succession 
of posts: governor of Diyarbakr and of Selanik, 
Minister of Marine, Chief of the General Staff, and 
special commissioner to Egypt. He died on 22 June 
1896 and is buried by the tiirbe of Sultan Mahmiid 
on Divanyolu. 

Bibliography: Djewdet Pasha, Ma‘ridat, in 
TTEM, year 15, no. 10/87, and year 16, no. 14/91; 
idem, Tezakir, i-iii, ed. C. Baysun, Ankara 1960-7 
(index) ; Mahmid Djelal al-Din Pasha, Mir°at-1 ha- 
kikat, Istanbul 1326, i, 46, 48, 79, ii, 118; Mehmed 
‘Arif, Bashimiza gelenler, Istanbul 1328, 205; W. E. 
D, Allen and P, Muratoff, Caucasian battlefields, 
London 1963, 215 and n. 1; IA, iii, 552 (of which 
the above is an abridgement). 

(M. C. SIHABEDDIN TEKINDAG) 
IBRAHIM EDHEM PASHA, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier under the sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II; born 


probably in Chios in 1818 (?) of Greek parents, he 


was bought as a slave by Khusrev Pasha [q.v.] and 
sent to France in 1827 to receive technical training. 
After graduating in Paris as a mining engineer in 
1839, he returned to Istanbul and was nominated to 
the Shtira-yi ‘Askeri (High Military Council) with 
the rank of Colonel. After serving a few years in 
Anatolia as chief engineer of mines, he was called 
to Istanbul in 1263/1847 to be appointed to the 
Palace army staff. Promoted Mirliwad (Brigadier- 
general) in 1264/1848 and Fertk (Lieutenant-general) 
three years later, he was: removed from his military 
post in 1271/1855 owing to a palace intrigue, although 
maintaining his position as a member of the Medjlis-i 
Tangimat (Council of Reforms), to which he had been 
nominated in Muharram 1271/October 1854. On 26 
Rabi‘ I 1273/24 November 1856 he was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs with the rank of vizier 
in the cabinet of Mustafa Reshid Pasha [g.v.]. On his 
dismissal on 8 Ramadan 1273/2 May 1857 he returned 
to the Medjlis-i Tanzimat. On 29 Djumada I 1276/ 
24 December 1859 he became Minister o& Commerce 
in the cabinet of Mehmed Riishdii Pasha. Dismissed 
on 9 Muharram 1278/17 July 1861, he was reappointed 
three times to the same office in the following fifteen 
years. Meanwhile he served as Minister of Public 
Works, of Public Instruction, and of Justice, as 
governor of Tirhala and Yanya, as a member of the 
Shira-yi Dewlet (High Council of State) etc. Appoint- 
ed ambassador to Berlin on 5 Rabi‘ I 1293/31 March 
1876 he remained only a few months abroad, being 
nominated Ottoman deputy delegate to the Con- 
ference of Constantinople which was entrusted with 
the settlement of the Balkan Crisis. His firm attitude 
at the conference won him the confidence of the 
new sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II who appointed him on 
9 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja/26 December president of the 
Shira-yi Dewlet and on 21 Muharram 1294/5 February 
1877 Grand Vizier in place of Midhat Pasha [q.v.]. 
His grand vizierate was marked by the opening of 
the Ottoman Parliament on 19 March and by the 
rejection of the London Protocol on g April, resulting 
in the Russian declaration of war on the Ottoman 
Empire. He was dismissed from the Grand Vizierate 
on 7 Muharram 1295/11 January 1878 largely be- 
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cause he had lost the confidence of the Chamber as 
aresult of the defeats of the Ottoman armies fighting 
the Russians. On 9 Rabi‘ I 1296/3 March 1879 he was 
nominated ambassador to Vienna and on 20 Rabi‘ II 
1300/28 February 1883 he became Minister of the 
Interior in the cabinet of Kiitiik Sa‘id Pasha [g.v.], 
to be dismissed finally on 14 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1302/24 
September 1885. He died in Istanbul on 2 Ramadan 
1310/20 March 1893 and was buried near the mosque 
of Mihrimah Sultan at Uskiidar. 

Ibrahim Edhem Pasha did not distinguish himself 
as an able statesman; he could even be held respon- 
sible for the disastrous Turco-Russian war of 1877. 
Nevertheless his contribution to the modernization 
of Turkey is worthy of mention. The foundation of 
a modern printing press (Matba‘a-i ‘Amire) near the 
Topkapi Palace during his period as Minister of 
Public Instruction in 1863 and the introduction of 
the decimal system of measurement into Turkey 
during his presidency of the Council of Public Works 
in 1869 are important achievements in this respect. 
His articles on geology published in the Medjmi‘a-i 
Funiin (1862) greatly helped the diffusion of Western 
science among the Turkish intellectuals. His sons 
‘Othman Hamdi {¢.v.], Ismail Ghalib [9.v.] and 
Khalil Edhem Eldem [q.v.] contributed also to the 
development of arts and scholarship in Turkey. 
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IBRAHIM HAKKI PASHA (1863-1918), Otto- 
man statesman, diplomat, and Grand Vizier 
(1910-11), was born in Beshiktash. He was the son 
of Remzi Efendi, who had been mutasarrif of Sakiz 
(Chios) and President of the Beshiktash municipal 
council. Ibrahim Hakki began his secondary educat- 
ion in a local school and then went to the Civil 
Service Training School (Mekteb-i Miilkiyye) where 
he completed his higher education. At the same time 
he had been learning French and English from 
private tutors. He graduated in 1882 and joined the 
secretariat of the Ministry of External Affairs as an 
unpaid apprentice. In the following year he was 
appointed translator at the Palace—translating 
novels for ‘Abd al-Hamid II—and in 1886 he also 
began teaching history and law at various institutions 
in the capital. He was appointed legal adviser to the 
Sublime Porte in 1894. Thus his talents had brought 
him into the top ranks of the Ottoman bureaucracy 
at an unusually young age. As legal adviser he served 
on numerous administrative commissions at home 
and on diplomatic missions abroad, acquiring 
experience in all aspects of public life. 

After the Young Turk Revolution, Hakki Bey 
served brief terms in Mehmed Kamil Pasha’s cabinet 
as Minister of Education and Minister of the Interior 
before he was appointed ambassador to Italy. This 
was a period of great political instability in Istanbul, 
marked by the formation and fall of five ministries 
in the first eighteen months after the revolution. 
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When Husayn Hilmi Pasha [q.v.] resigned on 28 
December 1909, there was speculation as to who 
would succeed him. Hakki Pasha was amongst the 
candidates under consideration and he was appointed 
on 12 January 1910 because of his political neutrality, 
which made him acceptable to the Unionists as well 
as to the conservatives, Not being a partisan of any 
political group Hakki Pasha was able to bargain 
with all sides and demand absolute freedom of action 
in forming his cabinet. One of his first acts as Grand 
Vizier was to appoint Mahmiid Shawkat (Sevket) 
Pasha—the Generalissimo who administered martial 
law and dominated Turkish politics—Minister of 
War, thus bringing him under cabinet control. 

Hakki Pasha’s grand vizierate of twenty months 
was a period of external peace. Internally, however, 
the conflict between the Committee of Union and 
Progress [see ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYETI] and the 
opposition continued unabated. Ibrahim Hakki was 
a moderatiug influence inside the country; outside 
he played an active role, visiting the capitals of 
Europe in rg10 and discussing various problems 
with foreign statesmen. He resigned on 30 September 
rg1i after the Italian ultimatum and declaration of 
war. He was biamed for permitting the Ottoman 
Empire to be caught unprepared and diplomatically 
iso:ated, and he accepted his responsibility grace- 
fully. Hakki Pasha returned to the university, 
unable to play an active or open political role while 
his opponents threatened to impeach him for his 
diplomatic failure with Italy. 

However, when the Unionists regained power in 
January 1913 they decided to place their relations 
with the Great Powers on a new footing and to find 
solutions to political and economic problems which 
embittered these relations. Hakki Pasha was sent 
to London, where he spent the next seventeen 
months negotiating a settlement. In his capacity 
as legal adviser to the Porte he also wrote memoranda 
on the capitulations. In July 1915 Hakki Pasha was 
appointed ambassador to Berlin, the most important 
diplomatic post at the time. The appointment was 
significant because the Porte was embarking on a 
more active policy vis-a-vis her ally Germany. 
Furthermore the man chosen to inaugurate this 
change was an ex-Grand Vizier and one of Turkey’s 
most experienced diplomats. It is also significant 
that a civilian was replacing a soldier (Mahmud 
Mukhtar Pasha). In Berlin Hakki Basha negotiated 
and helped to draft the Turco-German Treaties in 
1917, replacing the capitulations by new legal 
provisions corresponding to the modern European 
law of nations. After the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Hakki was one of the Turkish plenipotentiaries who 
negotiated and signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
in March 1918. He died in Berlin on 29 July 1918 
and was buried in the cemetery of Yahya Efendi in 
Beshiktash on 7 August. 

Ibrahim Hakki Pasha’s bureaucratic and academic 
approach to politics is summed up in his comparison 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid to Louis XI. In 1908 he remarked 
to a foreign observer: ‘Louis XI shut Cardinal 
Balau in an iron cage but he founded the French 
State as it exists today. Now the incidents of his 
reign have passed away, but France remains. In the 
same way, when history comes to consider the reign 
of Abdul Hamid, she will overlook the little things 
and recognise that he preserved Turkey as a country” 
{Allen Upward, The east end of Europe, London 1908, 
338-9). His attitude-towards the Unionists was the 
same; though he did not join their party or even 
subscribe to their ideology, he recognized that they 


alone were capable of leading the country. Though 
this was a rational approach to politics, it was 
completely out of touch with the political sentiments 
of the time. This explains Hakki Pasha’s lack 
of success as a politician, but his contribution 
as an administrator and diplomat was second to 
none. 
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IBRAHIM a.t-HALABI [see AL-HALABI). 

IBRAHIM at-HAMIDI [see al-wAmrpt]. 

IBRAHIM sb. IsHAK, B. IBRAHIM B. BISHR AL- 
HARBI, Ast IsHAx, traditionist, jurist and 
man of letters (198-285/811-98). He was a pupil 
in hadith of Ahmad b. Hanbal, which did not prevent 
al-Subki from listing him among the Shafi‘is. Among 
his teachers were the Basran Musaddad b. Musarhad, 
who was always closely linked with Hanbalism 
(Brockelmann, S I, 310), ‘Affan b. Muslim, also a 
traditionist, and al-Kasim b. Sallam, a man of letters 
and exegetist. His philological learning often brought 
him into contact with the grammarian Tha‘lab as 
well as with Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, a pupil of 
the latter (Brockelmann, S I, 283). He had as a 
transmitter also Misa b. Hiri, one of the informants 
of al-Tabari. He vigorously opposed Mu‘tazilism and, 
in particular, the doctrine of the created Kur°an. 
This resolute supporter of the Sunna, defender of 
predestination and enemy of the famous vizier Ibn 
Abi Dii?4d, was a man of great piety, whose asceticism 
was much admired by his contemporaries. He is 
said to have carried “‘patience’’ and resignation to 
destiny to the limits of heroism. 

Posterity, which devoutly preserved legends about 
him, attributes to him a large number of works: a 
Kitab Mandsik al-hadjdj, a Kitab al-Hadaya, and 
Kitab al-Hammdam, as well as twenty-four collections 
of hadiths. He is reported to have collected, in addition 
to the hadith of the ‘‘ten’’ indubitably destined for 
Paradise because of a promise of the Prophet, tra- 
ditions going back to the most famous persons of 
early Islam, whether Umayyads, ‘Abbasids or simply 
Companions. There have survived by him a philo- 
logical work (Gharib al-hadith) and a treatise on ethics 
(K. Ikram al-dayf). Neither of these two works has 
been published. Ibrahim nevertheless appears beside 
Ibn Abi Shayba, Ibn al-Munddi, Ibn Sa‘id, and Ibn 
Ma‘in as one of the promoters of the Sunni reaction 
against the Mu‘tazili philosophy and ideal. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 188; main 
source: Yakit, Udaba?, i, 112. On his connexion 
with Shafi‘ism: Subki, Tabakat, i, 26; contrary 
opinion in Ibn Kathir and Yafi‘i, who made him 

a Hanbali (Mirat al-djinan, ii, 210 and Bidaya, ix, 

79). The Ta*rikh Baghdad of al-Khatib, vi, 27, has 

nothing on this matter (cf. Tadhkira, ii, 162). 
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IBRAHIM aL-IMAM (see IBRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD]. 

IBRAHIM KHAN, the ancestor of the Ibrahim- 
Khanzade family, was the son of Selim II’s daughter 
Esmakhan Sultan (d. 993/1585) by her first marriage, 
to the Grand Vizier Sokollu Mehmed Pasha {g.v.]. 
According to a late tradition (Hadikat al-djawami‘, 
ii, 38), perhaps based on the misconception that the 
sons of princesses were not allowed to live [see 
DAMAD], his birth was at first concealed. He first 
appears as kapidji-basht, in Muharram 1003/Septem- 
ber 1594. By 1019/1610 he was beglerbegi of Bosna— 
a promotion which was indeed contrary to Mehemmed 
II’s enactment that sons of princesses should not 
rise beyond the degree of sandjak-begi (cf. Kanin- 
name-i Al-i ‘Othman, TOEM supp. 1330, p. 29); 
his appointment to this and other high governorates 
was, it is said, a reward for his presenting to the 
Sultan the property on which his father’s palace in 
the At-Meydan stood, a site needed for the building 
of the Mosque of Ahmed I (Barozzi-Berchet, Relazioni 

.., 181). He died after 1031/1621-2. 

His descendants, the Ibrahim-Khanzade, formed, 
like the Ewrenészade and the Tarikhanzdde, one of 
the historic families of the Empire, although they 
never filled important positions in the state. His 
grandson ‘Ali Beg is mentioned frequently by the 
chroniclers (Rashid, ii, 361; Hammer-Purgstall, ix, 
563, no. 2696; de La Motraye, Voyages, i, 326). To- 
wards the end of the 11th/17th century the legend 
arose that if the Ottoman dynasty were to die out 
the Ibrahim-]thanzade family would succeed, and 
that hence the Sultans were bound to respect the life 
of every member of it (de La Motraye, Voyages, i, 
261 f.; G. C. von den Driesch, Historische Nachricht..., 
Niirnberg 1723, 137; D. Cantemir, The History... of 
the Othman Empire, London 1734, 107; C. W. Liideke, 
Beschreibung des Tutirkischen Reiches..., Leipzig 
1771-8, i, 292, ii, 63). They had their residence in the 
suburb of Eyyub on the Golden Horn, and until 
recently acted as miitewelli of the wakfs of their 
ancestor Sokollu Mehmed Pasha (Djewdet, Tarikh, 
vi, 198). 

Bibliography: besides the works cited in the 
text: Sidjill-1 “Othmani, i, 99; C. White, Three years 
in Constantinople, ii, 307; M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, art. 
Ibrahim Han, in IA, with further details on Ibra- 
him’s career and other members of the family, 
based on references in unpublished chronicles and 
in Ottoman archive sources. 

(J. H. MorpTMAnn*) 

IBRAHIM LODI was the last of the Lédi 
Sultans of Delhi, who was defeated and slain on the 
battlefield by Babur [g.v.] in the historic first battle 
of Panipat in 932/1526. His death opens a new 
chapter in the annals of India as it marks the end of 
the Dihli Sultanate [¢.v.] and the beginning of the 
Moghul rule which was to last for more than four 
centuries. 

The eldest son of Sikandar Lédi (reg. 894/1489- 
923/1517) he succeeded to the throne on 8 Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 923/22 November 1517, one day after his 
father’s death. Since he was distrustful and un- 
generous, the nobles did not like the idea of Ibrahim 
coming to the throne but were obliged to accept him 
as the ruler. In token of their displeasure they 
contrived to divide the kingdom into two parts and 
to set up Ibrahim’s younger brother Djalal Khan 
as the ruler of the Sharki province of Djawnpir 
[g.v.]. Sensing trouble in this move of the nobles, 
Ibrahim took immediate steps to end this diarchy 
and deprive Djalal Khan of his newly acquired 
power, Apprised of Ibrahim’s designs, Djalal Khan 


raised the banner of revolt but could not withstand 
the might of the Sultan’s army and fled to Gawélior, 
where he took refuge with Bikramadjit, son of the 
great Man Singh who had bravely withstood 
Sikandar Lédi so long. This prompted Ibrahim to 
attack and besiege Gawalior. However, while the 
siege was still in progress Djalal Khan was captured 
and taken to Hansi, where he was imprisoned along 
with other rebellious Afghan nobles. Djalal Khan 
subsequently died in prison. 

Suspecting disaffection on the part of the grandees 
of the empire, Ibrahim indulged in acts of capricious 
tyranny, thus alienating the sympathies of most of 
the experienced and loyal servants of his father and 
“driving them into the arms of an invader’, Two 
leading nobles, Miyan Bhéa, a former chief minister 
of Sultan Sikandar, and A‘zam Humdayiin Sarwani, 
the ruler of Kalpi, were put to death in prison af the 
instigation of the Sultan. Their fate alarmed other 
nobles, who began to look to their own safety. Many 
of them rebelled, so that chaos and anarchy reigned 
in the land. While the Sultan was still busy sup- 
pressing the rebellions, the Pandj4b under Dawlat 
Khan Lédi, son of Tatar Khan Lédi, also revolted; 
this prompted the Sultan to summon the refractory 
governor to Delhi. Sensing trouble, Dawlat Khan 
instead sent his son Dilawar Khan to the Court; but 
this merely roused the anger of the Sultan, who put 
Dilawar in prison for some time. There he saw many 
other nobles suffering torture and indignity, and 
having seen the small reward accorded to loyalty 
he apprised his father, on his return to the Pandjab, 
of Ibrahim’s true designs. Convinced of the doom 
that might befall him if Ibrahim continued to occupy 
the throne, Dawlat Khan invited Babur to attack 
India, little realizing that his act would prove a 
turning point in the history of the sub-continent, 
sounding the death-knell of the Pathan empire and 
ushering in the establishment of a new alien dynasty. 

On learning of Babur’s advance Ibrahim marched 
out with a huge army said to number more than a 
million to meet the invader. The two armies met at 
Panipat; Babur’s artillery, and his superior tactics 
and strategy played havoc with the enemy. Ibrahim 
put up a heroic resistance but was no match for the 
skilful and experienced Turk. He died with his crown 
on his head and adorned with all the insignia of 
royalty. He had ruled for some nine years. 

After the battle Babur ordered his men to search 
for Ibrahim’s body. It was found lying amidst the 
corpses of his nobles and his personal body-guard. 
His severed head was brought to Babur, and he was 
given a hero’s burial. His tomb, a plain white-washed 
structure, still stands near the place where he died. 
It became in course of time a place of pilgrimage for 
the local villagers, who looked upon the last Lédi Sul- 
tan as a martyr and began to venerate him as a saint. 

We have it on Babur’s testimony (cf. Babur-nama, 
Eng. trans., 541, 478) that the queen-mother did not 
take the death of her son with good grace. Although 
generously treated by Babur, she plotted to poison 
him; but her plans miscarried and Babur was saved. 
The conspirators were all executed and Ibrahim’s 
mother was deported to Kabul. However, apprehen- 
sive of the fate awaiting her, she committed suicide 
by drowning herself in a river while on the way to 
Kabul. Ibrahim’s son, still a minor, was also despatch- 
ed to Kabul to join his grandmother, but his fate is 
unknown. 
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(A. S. BAzMEE ANnsarl) 

IBRAHIM a.t-MAWSILI, Ast Isuix, one of 
the greatest musicians and composers of the 
early ‘Abbasid period, b. 125/742 in Kifa, d. 188/804 
in Baghdad. His father Mahan (a name which 
Ibrahim changed into Maymiin) and his mother 
Déshér hailed from Arradjan in Fars, and had come 
with their patrons to al-‘Irak. When he lost his 
father, his mother took him to her brothers, in whose 
care he was brought up, but he ran away because 
his relatives would not permit him to study music. 
He went first to Mosul—hence his nisba Mawsili, 
though other explanations are also given—and then 
to Rayy, where he learned the Persian style of 
singing; an envoy of the caliph al-Mansir was so 
pleased by his singing that he gave him money which 
enabled him to finish his training under Djuwana- 
wayh, a Magian at Ubulla. Soon Ibrahim attracted 
the attention either of Muhammad b. Sulaym4n b. 
‘Ali or of his brother ‘Ali; shortly afterwards he was 
called to the court of the caliph al-Mahdi, a great 
patron of music. Here he met the musicians Fulayh b. 
Abi ’1-‘Awra? al-Makki and Siyat and profited from 
the latter’s instruction (A ghant}, vi, 152); the caliph’s 
sons Misa (afterwards, as caliph, al-Hadi) and 
Hari (afterwards al-Rashid) asked him to join their 
banquets; but when al-Mahdi heard of these bouts 
he imprisoned Ibrahim. Ibrahim consoled himself 
by setting to music a poem which Abu ’1-‘Atadhiya 
had composed not long before under similar circum- 
stances, Yet Ibrahim remained all his life addicted 
to wine. When al-Hadi became caliph in 169/785 he 
summoned Ibrahim and was very generous to him. 
It is said that he received, besides his monthly 
remuneration of 10,000 dirhams, large gifts (A ghani8, 
v, 161, 3). In addition he had an income from landed 
property (ibid., v, 193) and from music lessons. 
Amongst his pupils were his favourite Sulaym b. 
Sallam, Mukharik, furthermore ‘Allawayhi and ‘Amr 
b. Bana, who both later went over to Ibrahim b. 
al-Mahdi; Barsawma, the flutist, and Zalzal, the 
lute-player, who had both been discovered by Ibra- 
him, and al-Mu‘alla (b. Ayyib) b. Tarif, who was not 
a professional artist but who, like his brother Layth, 
held responsible posts in the administration (see 
Tabari, Index). 

He was the first musician to train white slave- 
girls in the art of singing, who fetched much higher 
prices than black or yellow girls (A ghani®, v, 164 f.). 
He reached the summit of his career in the reign 
of Harin al-Rashid, who formed a real affection 
for this gifted artist; he had to wait upon the caliph 
daily, but was later permitted to stay at home on 
Saturdays (A ghani,5 v, 33). He had also to accompany 
him on his journeys. 

It was upon Harin’s orders that Ibrahim, together 
with his colleagues Ibn Djami‘ and Fulayh b. Abi 
*1-“Awra?, made a selection of roo songs (al-aswat 
al-miPa al-mukhtara), which form the framework of 
the Kitab al-Aghani of Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isfahani 
{g.v.]. This collaboration of Ibrahim and Ibn Djami‘ 





is noteworthy, because they held different opinions 
about the principles of their art. Ibn Djami‘ tried 
to introduce some changes into the art of singing, 
the rhythms, and the modulations, whilst Ibrahim 
clung to the old Hidjazi style which he declared to 
be classical. These differences were the beginning 
of the war between the classicists, led by Ishak b. 
Ibrahim al-Mawsili (g.v.], and the modernists led by 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi [q.v.}, a war that was to end 
only in the days of al-Mutawakkil with the triumph 
of the classicists. Ibrahim died in 188/804 at the 
age of 63 years of a disease of the stomach. Posterity 
remembered him as one of the greatest singers, whose 
melodies were so entrancing that they were ascribed 
to the inspiration of the devil himself. 
Bibliography: The main source for Ibrahim, 
his son Ishak, and the singers, musicians and 
composers of their time is the Kitab al-A ghant (see 
Index; article on Ibrahim in A ghani3, v, 154-258); 
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(J. W. Fuck) 
IBRAHIM MUTEFERRIKA, Ottoman states- 
man, diplomat, founder of the first Turkish 
printing press, and a pioneer of reform policy, 
was born in Kolozsvar (Cluj) in Erdel (Transylvania) 
of Christian. parents. His family name and _ his 
Christian name are not known. He was probably born 
between 1670 and 1674. So far no Ottoman source 
has been found which provides information on the 
Christian phase of his life; but on the basis of a 
statement made by the Catholic Hungarian nobleman 
Czéza4rnak de Saussure, who met Ibrahim in Turkey 
in 1732, when he was there in the company of Ferenc 


“Rakéczi, Ibrahim is believed to have been educated 


at the college of Kolozsvér to become a Calvinist 
minister. In the light of this assumption Ibrahim 
has traditionally been represented as a Calvinist 
convert to Islam; but on the basis of the short auto- 
biographical account given by Ibrahim in his un- 
published Risdle-t Islamiyye (MS: Esad Ef. 1187), 
N. Berkes has concluded that Ibrahim was not a 
Calvinist but a Unitarian. Unitarianism was very 
strong in Transylvania at the time when the Ottomans 
controlled Hungary and were also supporting 
Transylvanian independence from the Habsburgs. 
With the termination of the Ottoman protection of 
Transylvania and of Unitarianism and the ascendancy 
won by the Catholic church when the Habsburgs 
occupied Kolozsvar, the Transylvanian Unitarians 
were no longer allowed to study the works of Servetus 
and David. The belief that Ibrahim had been a 
Calvinist is probably due to the fact that during 
the years when he was a theological student the 
college where he studied belonged no more to the 
persecuted and clandestine Unitarians but had been 
given over to the Calvinists. Ibrahim relates in his 
treatise how he secretly studied anti-trinitarian 
texts (and possibly Servetus’ Biblia Sacra) and 
realized that the coming of the Prophet Muhammad 
had been predicted in those parts of the Bible which 
had been purged or falsified by the upholders of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. He relates also how he 
attained Aidaya, thus implying that he had been 
converted to Islani before he actually “turned Turk’’. 

Czézarnak de Saussure again seems to be respon- 
sible for the origin of the traditional account of his 
conversion to Islam. According to this account, 
neither convincing in itself nor supported by any 
evidence coming from Ibrahim or from any other 


original source, he was captured by Turkish troops 
during an encounter between Austrian and Turkish 
forces and later was sold as a slave; having fallen 
into the hands of a cruel master, and unable to 
expect that his poor relatives would ransom him, he 
perforce turned Muslim. More probably, Ibrahim 
fled from Habsburg rule in Transylvania and in 
1691 joined the forces of Tékély Imre, who, in 
alliance with the Ottoman army, was fighting against 
the Habsburgs to procure his restoration in Tran- 
sylvania. Ibrahim probably worked for Tékély as 
a liaison officer with the Turks. In fact, this remained 
his chief function in his subsequent career in the 
Turkish service. 

How Ibrahim acquired Ottoman and Muslim cul- 
ture and whether or not he studied at the Enderiin 
[¢.v.] is not known. But he seems to have been taken 
into Ottoman service and to have become a member 
of the bureaucracy, later receiving promotion. His 
Risdle-i Islamiyye, written about ten years after 
his embracing Islam, is not a treatise written to defend 
Islam, as Kardcson and others following him have 
claimed, but seems to have been written to prove 
the link between his early Unitarianism and his 
passage to Islam. It does not yet contain any idea 
of the need for reform in the Ottoman institutions, 
a theme to which he seems to have turned only 
later. On the contrary, the treatise is a passionate 
condemnation of Catholicism and of the temporal 
power of the Papacy. It also reiterates his firm belief 
in the eventual victory of Islam over the Catholic 
world, since Muhammad’s monotheistic Islam was 
destined to be a superior religion, whose coming 
was predicted by Jesus himself. The argument 
must have been appealing to the Ottomans, who 
had entered into the second phase of their struggle 
against the Catholic world. 

Ibrahim’s career in Ottoman service and his diplo- 
matic work seem to have begun after the composition 
of this treatise. He was elevated to the position of 
permanent miiteferrika [q.v.], and became a special 
counsellor and envoy of the Ottoman Sultan. 
Ibrahim seems to have abandoned his interest in 
religion and theology by the time he entered this 
service. He took part particularly in diplomatic 
negotiations with Austria and Russia. In 1127/1715 
he was sent to Vienna for negotiations with Prince 
Eugéne. In 1128/1716 he served as the Ottoman 
commissioner with the Hungarians who were 
assembled in Belgrade to promote their struggle, 
supported by the Ottomans, for independence. In 
1132/1720 he was appointed liaison officer to Prince 
Ferenc Rakéczi, who had come to Turkey in 1717 
from France, and with French support, to wage 
a joint struggle against Austria. Ibrahim seems to 
have occupied his position until RAkéczi’s death 
in 1735, although his function probably became 
merely honorary when Rakéczi’s activities came 
to an end following the failure of his attempts to 
arouse the support of the Hungarians under Habsburg 
rule, [brahim continued to be sent with further diplo- 
matic missions, In 1150/1737 he was dispatched to 
the Palatinus of Kiev for negotiations in connexion 
with the Polish treaty; he was one of the promoters 
of a Turkish-French alliance against Austria and 
Russia during the years 1150-2/1737-9; in 1151/1738 
he conducted negotiations on behalf of the Ottoman 
government and the anti-Austrian Hungarians for 
the surrender of the fortress of Orsova to the Ottoman 
forces. He also took an active part, together with 
the Comte de Bonneval [see AHMAD PASHA BONNE- 
vaL] in promoting Turkish-Swedish cooperation 
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against Russia. In 1156/1743 he was sent also to 
Daghistan on a diplomatic mission. 

Ibrahim’s fame in recent years relies less on his 
state service and diplomatic activities than on his 
major contributions to the Turkish intellectual and 
cultural awakening. He took a leading and active 
part in the attempts at reform initiated in the early 
part of the 12th/18th century. Following the Treaty of 
Passarowicz (1131/1719) the idea of introducing 
European military practices was born. Ibrahim was 
probably one of those who not only promoted the 
idea but also supplied information which he had 
obtained from his observations. Very likely it was he 
who inspired the first memorandum given to Ahmed 
III arguing the necessity of military innovation and 
the employment of European officers to train the 
Ottoman army. 

But the enterprise which has made his name 
memorable is his establishment of a Turkish printing 
press. The idea seems to have been in the air in 1719; 
and when Mehmed, known as Yirmisekiz Celebi, was 
sent to France on a diplomatic mission, he is shown 
by French sources to have been already convinced 
of the necessity and the permissibility of the inno- 
vation. The Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha, Mehmed 
Celebi, and the latter’s son Sa‘id Efendi (later Pasha 
and also an envoy to France), and the Shaykh al- 
Islam encouraged and supported Ibrahim in opening 
the press in 1140/1727. In an essay entitled Wasilat 
al-tiba‘a Ibrahim made a plea for the enterprise with 
a brilliant exposition of the losses incurred by 
Islamic learning from the absence of the art of 
printing among the Muslims and of the great benefits 
its establishment would bring to the Muslims and 
to the future of the Ottoman state. He was not 
interested in printing theologically controversial 
writings and met no opposition from the “religious 
institution’. The alleged opposition to the opening 
of the printing press does not seem to have been 
motivated by religion but rather by the economic 
interests of copyists and calligraphers. Ibrahim’s 
major interest in printing was still in line with his 
political and diplomatic career as well as with his 
interest in Islamic reform. The works he printed in 
his press were all related to secular matters, such as 
language, history, geography, and the natural and 
physical sciences [for details see MaTBA‘A]. In addition 
to his pioneer work as a printer he was also an editor, 
a compiler, a translator, and a writer. He also pre- 
pared a number of maps, printed the majority of 
them, and prided himself on being a geographer and 
cartographer. 

In 1144/1731 Ibrahim wrote his Us#él al-hikam fi 
nizam al-umam in order to show the causes of the 
decline of the Ottoman power in Europe before the 
Christian states, to describe the modern forms of 
government, their military methods and organi- 
zation, and finally to propose ways to remove the 
existing aberrations of the Ottoman system and to 
reform them (printed Istanbul 1145/1732; Fr. tr. by 
Baron Reviczki, Traité de la tactique, Vienne 1769). 
He placed prime importance upon the use of modern 
sciences, particularly upon the knowledge derived 
from new geographical explorations and upon the 
importance of the use of intelligence information to 
be obtained about the conditions of the European 
nations and their military forces. If he was not the 
first to draw attention to the consequences of the 
geographical discoveries and of the encirclement of 
the Ottoman empire by sea power, he was certainly 
the first to warn the Ottoman authorities of the 
future consequences of the modernizing trend in 
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Russia under the leadership of Peter the Great. 
Ibrahim died in 1158/1745 and was buried in 
Ghalata. 
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IBRAHIM PASHA (?1493-942/1536), Grand 

Vizier of Siileym4n I, known to the chroniclers 
as ‘Makbil’ (‘the favourite’) and ‘Maktil’ (‘the 
executed”), was probably born near Parga, on the 
coast of Epirus. Enslaved as a child, he was brought 
up in the ‘Palace School”’, and then attached to the 
service of Prince Siileyman while he was governor of 
Ma‘nisa (according to other accounts he was taken 
in a raid by Iskender Pasha and presented to Prince 
Siileyman at Kefe; or was taken by pirates and sold 
to a widow near Ma‘nisa, etc.); he gained the con- 
fidence and friendship of the Prince, and upon 
Siileym4n’s accession (926/1520) became his Khdss- 
oda bashi [see GIULAM, p. 1088a]. The following year 
the Sultan was causing to be built for him the famous 
palace on the north-west side of the Hippodrome 
(see Z. Orgun, Ibrdhim Pasa saray, Istanbul 1939, and 
ISTANBUL). Already the influence of ‘Ibrahim Agha’”’ 
was greater than that of the viziers, and on 13 
Sha‘bin 929/27 June 1523, in succession to Piri 
Mehmed Pasha [q.v.], he was appointed Grand Vizier 
and beglerbegt of Rimeli (see Pecewi, i, 20). He was 
only about thirty years old; and this unprecedented 
promotion—direct from the Palace Service to the 
two highest offices of the state held in plurality— 
deeply offended Ahmed Pasha [see AHMAD PASHA 
KHA?IN], who could reasonably have expected the 
promotion, and who was allowed to withdraw from 
the capital as governor of Egypt. Ibrahim Pasha’s 
marriage to Siileyman’s sister Khadidje in Radjab 
930/May 1524 was celebrated with spectacular pomp, 
but four months later he had to set out for Egypt in 
order to compose the difficulties provoked by Ahmad 
Pasha’s revolt [see Misr]. He was absent for a year, 
and was then recalled hurriedly as the result of a 
Janissary disturbance, perhaps provoked by his 
rivals. le was appointed serdar [q.v.] on the great 
campaign into Hungary in 932/1526 [see MOHAC]. 
From Buda (T. Budin [q.v.}) [brahim Pasha brought 


back to stand before his Palace three bronze statues : 


of Hercules, Diana and Apollo (this action provoked 
the famous epigram of Figh4ni [¢.v.], which cost the 
poet his life). The next year Ibrahim put down the 
revolts which had broken out in Anatoiia (see 


Danismend, Kronoloji, ii, 121-5; DJALALI [in Supple 
ment}; and KALENDER SHAH). In 935/1529 he was 
serdar (for his berét see Feridin, Munsha?ai?, i, 
544-6; his kha@ss was increased to the value of 3 
million akées, see Pectewi, i, 129) on the campaign 
in which Budin was re-taken and Vienna (Beé [q.v.]) 
besieged. In 938/1532 the third Hungarian campaign 
resulted only in the surrender of the fortress of Giins 
(Hung.: Készeg; T.: Kések [q.v.]). The following year 
Ibrahim Pasha acted with quasi-plenipotentiary 
powers in the negotiations with Ferdinand’s ambassa- 
dor Cornelius Schepper, whose reports (A. von 
Gévay, Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, 2 vols., Vienna 
1840-42, part 6; Missions diplomatiques de 
Scepperus Mém., de l’Ac. Roy. des Sciences de 
Belgique, xxx (1857)) give a vivid picture of Ibrahim’s 
excessively—and dangerously—arrogant attitude. 

In the autumn of the same year, upon the outbreak 
of war with Persia, Ibrahim Pasha took command 
of the Ottoman army; after wintering at Aleppo, 
he occupied Tebriz on 25 Muharram 941/6 August 
1534, where next month the Sultan joined him; 
Baghdad was occupied on 24 Djumada I 941/1 
December 1534. It was during this campaign that 
Ibrahim’s authority and pretensions reached their 
height: in one firman sent hin there figures among 
his alkab: “ka@im-makam-t saltanat’”? (Topkapi 
Saray1 archives, no. 2759); and the army criers (dellal)’ 
ended their proclamations with the words: “‘Ser‘asker- 
Sullan emridiir” (Pecéewi, i, 189; when the very 
wealthy and influential Bash-Defterdar Iskender 
Celebi protested, Ibrahim Pasha procured first his 
dismissal and later his execution). The Sultan and 
the Grand Vizier arrived back at Istanbul in Radjab 
942/January 1536, and during the next month 
Ibrahim was conducting with the 'rench ambassador 
the negotiations for the capitulations (Charriére, 
Négotiations . .., i, 255 ff.). 

Then quite unexpectedly, after no hint that the 
Sultan had withdrawn his favour, Ibrahim was 
strangled, on the night of 22 Ramadan 942/14-15 
March 1536, in his bedroom in the harem of Topkapi 
Saray (Peéewi, i, 191); his body was buried at the 
Djanfeda Zawiyesi behind the Arsenal (Hadikat al- 
djawani‘, i, 28; ii, 39). Various explanations were 
advanced for his fall: his arrogation of the titles of 
sovereignty; his responsibility for the execution of 
Iskender Celebi; extravagance on the campaign of 
941/1534; an irreligious attitude; the intrigues of 
Khurrem Sultan [g.v.] (‘‘Roxelana’’), given freer 
play after the death of Ibrahim’s protector the 
Walide Hafsa Sultan; and possibly jealousy felt by 
his wife Khadidje Sultan, the sister of Siileyman I, 
for his other wife Muhsine. 

Ibrahim Pasha had a son by Khadidje, named 
Mehmed Shah. His parents embraced Islam, the 
father taking the name Yunus and being made a 
sandjak-befi, while two brothers of Ibrahim were 
admitted to the Palace (Albéri, Relaziont..., iii, 
103). Nuinerous foundations were made by himself 
and by his wife Muhsine in Istanbul (Had?kat al- 
djawami‘, i, 28), Ghalata, Mecca, Hezarghrad, etc. 
His palace on the At-Meydan was later used as a 
training school for ‘adjamit oghlans [see GHULAM, 
1087a]. His gardens at Siitliidje on the Golden Horn 
long remained a popular place of resort (*At4, i,-111). 

Bibliography: General histories: Hammer- 

Purgstall, iii, 32-163, ix, XXIX-XX XII; Zinkeisen, 

GOR, ii, iii, 70-81; I. H. Uzungarsilt, Osmanl: 

tarthi, ii, Ankara 1949, 305-46. Ottoman chron- 

iclers: Peéewi, i, 20, 79-91; Djalalzide Mustafa 

{¢.v.], Tabakat al-mamdalik (in MS, unpublished but 
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important, since the author was Ibrahim’s private 
secretary); ‘Ali, Kunh al-akhbar (in MS); idem, 
Mahdasin al-ddab (unpubl.), cited in Hadikat 
al-djawami‘, i, 29; ‘‘Ferdi’’ [q.v.}] (= Bostanzade), 
Stileymanname (in MS); Kemialpashazade, book x 
(= Pavet de Courteille, Histoire de la campagne 
de Mohacz..., Paris 1859). Contemporary 
Western sources: Marino Sanuto, Diarit, xxxv, 
258 ff.; Albéri, Relazioni..., 3rd ser., iii, 99 ff. 
(Bragadino), 113 ff. (Minio); P. Giovio, Cose det 
Turcht, Venice 1541; A. Geuffroy, Briefve descrip- 
tion de la mort du grand Turc, Paris 1546; G. 
Postel, La tierce partie des orientales histoires, 
Poitiers 1560, 48-61. For his wives, see: Cagatay 
Ulugay, Osmanl sultanlarina ask mektuplan, 
Istanbul 1950; I. H. Uzungarsih, Kanunt... 
Ibrahim Pasa padisah ddmadt degildi, in Belleten, 
xxix/114 (1965), 355-61. 
The above is abridged from the article in JA, 
fasc. 50, 908-15, where will be found further 
bibliography and especially (915a) references to 
archive documents. (M. TayyiB GOxKBILGIN) 
IBRAHIM PASHA, the eldest son of Muhammad 
‘Ali [g.v.], general, and viceroy of Egypt. He 
is often described as Muhammad ‘Ali’s “adopted” 
son. Amina, a relative of his foster-father, the 
governor (dorbadji) of Kavalla in Macedonia, was 
certainly a divorced woman when Muhammad ‘Ali 
married her in 1787, and it cannot be denied that 
Muhammad ‘Ali had a certain preference for his son 
Tasiin, who died on 28 September 1816; there was 
certainly also a rivalry between Ibrahim and Tisin. 
The year of his birth is decisive, however, and this 
is usually given as 1789 (but occasionally also as 
1786). In the older authorities like Djabarti we find 
no hint that he was not Muhammad ‘Ali’s real son. 

When his position in Egypt had been somewhat 
secured, Muhammad ‘Ali in 1805 sent for his two 
sons Ibrahim and Tisin, and in 1809 for his wife 
and the younger children, Isma‘il and two daughters. 
In 1806 Ibrahim was sent with the Kapudan Pasha 
to Istanbul as a hostage for the tribute promised by 
his father; after the departure of the English fleet 
from Alexandria in 1807 the Porte sent him back. 
In 1807 Ibrahim became defterdar. After the great 
massacre of the Mamliks in 1811 he was sent by 
his father to Upper Egypt. He drove the remnants 
of the Mamliks into Nubia, subdued the Bedouins, 
and restored order and security in the country. Under 
his governorship, in accordance with Muhammad 
SAli’s policy of expropriating the cultivable land of 
Egypt, all itizams [q.v.] and estates in wakf were 
confiscated, and the registration of land was com- 
pleted in 1812 (G. Baer, A history of landownership 
in modern Egypt, London 1962, 4, 6). He remained 
in charge of the administration of Upper Egypt till 
the beginning of 1816. In the meanwhile he had been 
given the title of Pasha by the Porte in recognition 
of the services of his father. 

In 1816, his father sent him to Arabia to make 
a final reckoning with the Wahh4bis, against whom 
his brother Tisiin had been fighting successfully from 
1811 to 1813 and, from 1813 to 1815, Muhammad ‘Ali 
himself also. After three years of heavy fighting the 
goal was achieved, al-Dir‘iyya [g.v.], the capital of 
the Wahhabis, was destroyed and ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Su‘id with his relatives were sent as prisoners 
to Egypt. In December 1819, Ibrahim made his 
triumphal entry into Cairo. Soon afterwards the 
Sultan appointed him governor of Djudda. In the 
meanwhile, Muhammad ‘Ali’s third son, Isma‘il, 
had conquered Nubia and Sinnar (1820-21), while 
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another expeditionary force invaded Kordofan. The 
exploitation of the ancient goldfields and the capture 
of slaves, who were to form the basis of Muhammad 
‘Ali’s new army, were the two objects of this ex- 
pedition. Ibrahim Pasha was sent to Sinndr as 
commander-in-chief, and expedited the procurement 
of slaves and their transmission to Egypt. Falling 
ill with dysentery, he returned to Cairo early in 
1822 (R. Hill, Egypt in the Sudan 1820-1881, London 
1959, II-12). 

In the following years, Ibrahim Pasha took part 
in training the new troops (nizam djadid), who were 
entrusted to the French Colonel Séves. Ibrahim was 
an industrious pupil of the European instructor and 
the latter, under the name of Sulayman Pasha {q.v], 
became his main support in his later campaigns. 

During the Greek War of Independence, when 
Muhammad ‘Ali was appointed to conquer the. Morea 
by a firman of the sultan dated 16 January 1824, he 
sent his son Ibrahim Pasha there, with an excellent 
army trained on the European model and ample 
supplies of war material, at the end of July 1824. 
The capture of Navarino and his entry into Tripolitsa 
practically brought the Peninsula under his coutrol. 
February to April 1826 were devoted to the siege 
and capture of Missolonghi. After the intervention 
of the Great Powers had been rejected by the Porte 
and Muhammad ‘Ali, ‘the naval battle of Navarino 
[g.v.] took place, in which, in October 1827, the greater 
part of the Egyptian-Turkish fleet was destroyed 
by the allied fleets of Great Britain, France and 
Russia, and finally Muhammad ‘Ali was forced by 
the British Admiral Codrington, who appeared 
before Alexandria, to recall his son and the Egyptian 
troops. Ibrahim arrived in Alexandria on 10 October 
1828. 

In 1831 Ibrahim Pasha was entrusted by his 
father with the conduct of the Syrian campaign. On 
1 November he arrived with his troops in Palestine. 
After a six months’ siege he obtained the surrender 
of ‘Akka, on 27 May 1832, after previously gaining 
victories over the Pasha of Tripoli and Aleppo on 
the plain of Zar‘a south of Hims. Ibrahim’s sub- 
sequent march march through Syria and Asia Minor 
was made possible by his victories over the advance 
guard of the Turkish army under Muhammad Pasha 
of Aleppo at Hims on 8-9 July, over the main 
Turkish army under Husayn Pasha in the pass of 
Baylin at Alexandretta (29 July), and over the 
Turkish army under Rashid Pasha at Konya (21 
December). These victories showed the superiority 
of the Egyptian army, Ibrahim’s skill as a leader, 
and the cleverness of his policy of uniting the various 
groups in Syria under one banner by the cry of 
“Jiberation from the Turkish yoke” and of winning 
to his side the influential Amir Bashir II Shihab of 
Lebanon. Ibrahim Pasha advanced as far as Kita- 
hiya. There in May 1833, not without pressure from 
the European powers, a treaty was signed between 
the Porte and Muhammad ‘Ali, by which Syria and 
Adana were ceded to the latter. Ibrahim received 
from the Sultan the title of muhassil of Adana, and 
his father appointed him to administer the new 
territory. The application of a centralized adminis- 
trative and bureaucratic control, which was Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali’s instrument of government in Egypt, 
aroused the resentment of the diverse populations of 
Palestine, Lebanon and Syria (cf. W. R. Polk, The 
opening of south Lebanon, 1788-1840, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1963, 106-40). Sporadic but increasingly 
serious armed revolts broke out, provoked parti- 
cularly by Ibrahim’s measures of conscription and 
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of impounding arms. The enhanced status of the 
Christians alarmed the Muslims and Druzes, and 
disturbed the traditional modus vivendi: in particular, 
the employment of Maronites to suppress the Druze 
revolt in Hawran (1838) had evil consequences in 
the two decades following Ibrahim’s withdrawal. 

When the war was begun again by Turkey in 
1839, Ibrahim on 24 June won a decisive victory 
over the Turkish army under Hafiz Pasha at Nizib 
west of Biredjik, and the Turkish fleet under Fewzi 
Pasha went over to Muhammad ‘Ali. The intervention 
of the powers, whose negotiations led to the Treaty 
of London on 15 July 1840 (the so-called Quadruple 
Alliance), altered the situation. Hoping for support 
from the French, Muhammad ‘Ali rejected the 
demand that he should evacuate Syria as far as 
‘Akka and confine himself to the hereditary pashalic 
of Egypt. No support was given to him, and the 
coasts of Syria and Egypt were blockaded by the 
allied fleets. Ibrahim was in a difficult position 
between the forces which they landed and the 
hostile people of the Lebanon, who were stirred up 
against him. After the capture of ‘Akka by the 
British Admiral Napier and the latter’s negotiations 
with Muhammad ‘Ali in Alexandria, the latter was 
forced to agree to the evacuation of Syria on 22 
November 1840.’ On 29 December, Ibrahim left 
Damascus with his troops and returned to Egypt via 
Ghazza, sending a portion of the army home via 
‘Akaba under Sulayman Pasha. 

In the years that followed, Ibrahim Pasha was 
mainly concerned with the administration of Egypt. 
His interest in and knowledge of agriculture is 
praised. He was several times in Europe, sometimes 
visiting watering-places to improve his health. 
Owing to his father’s senility, Ibrahim formally 
assumed the governorship of Egypt on 2 September 
1848, having received the sultan’s firman some weeks 
earlier. He predeceased his father, however, on 10 
November 1848, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
‘Abbas Hilmi I [¢.v.]. Through his son Isma‘il (regn. 
1863-79) he was the progenitor of the former khedivial 
and royal fainily of Egypt. 

Bibliography: No full-length study of Ibrahim 

Pasha has yet been made, and the primary 


sources for his career have not been systematically : 
investigated. These include: (A) ‘Abd al-Rahmaan : 


al-Djabarti, ‘Adja@?ib al-dthar, Balak 1290; (B) 
Archival materials, especially in Cairo and Istanbul 
(see P. M. Holt (ed.), Political and social change 
in modern Egypt, London 1968, 28-51). Selections 
of documents have been published: (i) on the Syrian 
phase by Asad H. Rustum in [anon.], Hurith 
Ibrahim Basha al-Misri fi Stiriya wa ’l-Anadiil, 
Cairo [1927], and A corpus of Arabic documents 
relating to the history of Syria under Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, Beirut 1929-34; (ii) from the archives 
of the ‘European states on various phases of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s rule in a series of volumes 
published under the auspices of King Fu?ad I 
(see Précis de l'histoire d’Egypte par divers histo- 
riens et archéologues, iii, Cairo 1933, 375-6); (C) 
the writings of expatriates and travellers, many 
of whom were French (see Jean-Marie Carré, 


Voyageurs et écrivains francais en Egypte, Cairo - 
1956, 169-323). Information on Ibrahim Pasha may 
be found scattered in numerous modern works : 


concerned primarily with Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, 
of which the following are a selection: H. Dodwell, 
The founder of modern Egypt, Cambridge 1931; 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Rafi‘_i, ‘4sr Muhammad ‘Ali, 
Cairo 1951; Helen Anne B. Rivlin The agricultural 
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policy of Muhammad ‘Al in Egypt, Cambridge, 

Mass., 1961. 

Ottoman archive material is used by Sinasi 
Altundag, Kavala Mehmet Ali Pasa isyam: Misir 
meselesi 1831-1843, Ankara 1945. 

For Ibrahim Pasha in Syria, see Asad J. Rustum, 
The royal archives of Egypt and the origins of the 
Egyptian expedition to Syria 1831-1841, Beirut 
1936, and The royal archives of Egypt and the 
disturbances in Palestine, 1834, Beirut 1938. 

(P. Kanve-[P. M. Ho tt]) 

IBRAHIM PASHA, CANDARLI [see DJAND- 
DARL]. 

IBRAHIM PASHA, DAMAD, (?-1010/1601), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier. Ibrahim Pasha, accord- 
ing to Petewi (ii, 284), was of Bosnian origin. The 
Venetian sources refer to him as ‘‘di nazione schia- 
vone”’ (Alberi, iii, 241-2, 290, 367-8) or “di Cherse- 
go” (Alberi, iii, 432; cf. also Soranzo, 10: “nativo 
della Provincia di Herzecovina’’), Perhaps the most 
exact indication is that of Minadoi, who describes 
Ibrahim Pasha (Historia, 266) as ‘di natione schia- 
vona, del luoco detto Chianichii, una breve giornata 
discosto da Ragusi”’. Minadoi obtained his informa- 
tion from ‘‘Chrestoforo de Boni’’, who was interpreter 
to the Venetian consul in Syria, Giovanni Michele, 
and, like Ibrahim Pasha, a man of Slavonic descent 
from the region near Ragusa. De Boni had become 
acquainted with Ibrahim Pasha when the latter was 
operating against the Druzes of the Lebanon in 993/ 
1585 (Minadoi, Historia, 277). As to the birth date 
of Ibrahim Pasha, no precise evidence would seem 
to be available. Minadoi (Historia, 266), writing not 
long before 1588 (the date of the first edition of his 
work), sets the age of Ibrahim Pasha at about 
thirty-two years. The statements made in the 
relazioni of the Venetian baili at Istanbul (Alberi, ii, 
357 and iii, 290, 367-8, 432) suggest that Ibrahim 
Pasha was born circa 1550 A. D. 

Ibrahim Pasha entered the imperial palace as a 
child of the devshirme [q.v.]. He rose to the office 
of rikabdar and, on the accession to the throne of 
Murad III in 982/1574, became silahdar and there- 
after, in 988/1580, Agha of the Janissaries. He was 
made Beglerbeg of Ruimeli in 990/1582 and, while 
holding this appointment, had a large share in the 
organization of the festivities which Murad III, in 
the summer of the same year, gave in order to cele- 
brate the circumcision of his son, the future Mehem- 
med III. The year 990/1582 saw also the betrothal 
of Ibrahim Pasha to ‘Ayishe, a daughter of Murad 
III, and his advancement to the rank of vizier. 

Ibrahim Pasha was sent out in 991/1583 to become 
Beglerbeg of Misr (Egypt). On his return from Egypt 
through Syria in 993/1585 he undertook a campaign 
a dnst the Druze chieftains of the Lebanon. Soon 
afte: his arrival in Istanbul—an event that he marked 
by a lavish presentation of gifts (““pishkesh-i ‘agim’’) 


- to the Sultan-—he received in marriage the princess 


‘Ayishe. The exact progression of Ibrahim Pasha in 
rank and in office during the next few years is not 
wholly clear. There is mention of him as fifth vizier 
Venetian relazione of 1583: Alberi, iii, 241), as 
tourth vizier (Venetian relazione of 1585: Alberi, iii, 
2go) and as third viz‘or (Solakzdde, 609 —narrating 
events ot 993/1585). .wo Venetian velazioni a little 
late. in time “10te that Ibrahim Pasha had been second 
vizier (cf. - iovas ni Moro (1590) in Alberi, iii, 367 
and B:rna:do [renzo (i502) in Alberi, ii, 357). — 

Ibraunim, du. ag these years, s ved for a short 
while as Kapuda:.,ie., Hig Adiniral of the Ottoman 
fleet (H4djdji Khalifa, Tuhfa. .!-kitar, 140; Danis- 
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mend, Kronoloji, iii, 543 gives the following dates: 
Radjab 995/July 1587—-Djumada I 996/April 1588). 
The Venetian bailo Giovanni Moro, in his report to the 
Signoria submitted in 1590, observes (Alberi, iii, 357) 
that the Sultan, dissatisfied with the state of affairs 
at the arsenal (tersdne), resolved to appoint Uludj 
Hasan Pasha as Kapudan, ‘senza che Ibraim ne 
sapesse parola’’, A brief reference in Selaniki (Tasikkh, 
254) describes Ibrahim as dismissed (ma‘zul) from 
office (here unspecified) in Djumada I 996/April 1588 
(Danigmend, Kronolojt, iii, 111, 113 amends this date 
to Djumada I 997/April 1589). 

The accession of Sultan Mehemmed III in. 1003/ 
1595 brought Ibrahim Pasha once more to the rank 
of second vizier (Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, i, 10). 
At this time the Ottoman empire was involved in the 
great war (1001-1015/1593-1606) with Austria. The 
departure of the Grand Vizier Ferhad Pasha [g.v.] 
on a campaign against Wallachia in Sha‘ban 1003/ 
April 1595 saw Ibrahim Pasha, as second vizier, 
appointed to be Ka im-makadm of the Grand Vizier 
at Istanbul. 

Oh the death of the Grand Vizier Kodja Sinan 
Pasha in Sha‘ban 1004/April 1596 Ibrahim Pasha was 
raised to the Grand Vizierate. He was to hold the office 
for a little less than seven months. During this brief 
period of time the Ottomans captured from the 
Christians the important fortress of Egri [g.v.], i.e., 
Eger (Erlau) in Hungary (Muharram-Safar 1005/Sep- 
tember-October 1596) and defeated the forces of the 
Emperor Rudolf II at the battle of Hat Ovasi (Mezé- 
Keresztes) fought in Rabi‘ I 1005/October 1596. After 
the battle Cighalazade Sinan Pasha [q.v.] was made 
Grand Vizier, but the office was bestowed once 
again on Ibrahim Pasha a few weeks later in Rabi‘ 
II 1005/December 1596. He was dismissed, for the 
second time, from the Grand Vizierate in Rabi‘ I 1006/ 
November 1597 and re-appointed to it, for the third 
time, in Djumada II 1007/January 1599, holding the 
office now until his death two and a half years later. 

Ibrahim Pasha, as Grand Vizier and as serdar, 
i.e., general-in-chief, took command of the Ottoman 
armies engaged in the Hungarian war. The campaign 
of 1008/1599 had amongst its main objectives the 
repair and strengthening of the frontier fortresses 
and included also measures to win the local Hungarian 
population, which had suffered much in the course of 
the long war, to a more favourable attitude towards 
the Ottomans, Ibrahim Pasha, having wintered at 
Belgrade, led his forces in 1009/1600 against the 
Christian fortress of Kanizsa [q.v.] and, after a short 
siege, accepted its surrender in Rabi‘ II 1009/October 
1600, This notable success marked, however, virtually 
the end of his career. He died at Zemin, near 
Belgrade, on 9 Muharram 1o1o/1o July 1601. 

Ibrahim Pasha is described in the sources as a man 
of handsome appearance (Alberi, iii, 241-2; Minadoi, 
266: “bello di sembianti’’), generous (Alberi, iii, 
432), subtle of intellect, but deceitful (Alberi, iii, 290 
— cf. also Pectewi, ii, 229-231) and even “‘leggiero 
di cervello e vario’’ (Alberi, ii, 357), not a sagacious 
figure nor apt for high command (Alberi, iii, 432: 
“non eriputato prudente, ne atto a supremo comman- 
do’’-—relazione of Matteo Zane, dated 1594)—though 
his undeniable success in the Hungarian campaigns 
of 1596, 1599 and 1600 would seem to call into doubt 
this last judgement of Matteo Zane. 

Bibliography: Selaniki, Tarvikh, Istanbul 1281, 

158, 168 ff., 193, 205, 222, 254; Petewi, Ta°rikh, 

Istanbul 1281-3, ii, 21,25, 168, 170, 189 ff., 206 ff., 

209, 224, 227, 231 ff., 284; Hadjdji Khalifa, 

Fedhleke, Istanbul 1286-7, 10, 53, 67, 84, 86 ff., 
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92 ff., 99, 102, 116 ff., 123 ff., 635, 142, 146 ff.; 
idem, Tubfat al-kibar, Istanbul 1329, 140; Na‘ima, 
Ta@rikh, Istanbul 1281-3, i, 80, 107, 110, 117, 
123 ff., 128, 139, 142, 144, 157, 160, 168, 170, 172, 
184 ff., 187, 204, 214 ff., 221 ff., 228 ff., 234 ff., 
247 ff., 251 ff.; Solakzade, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1298, 
603, 608, 625 ff., 631 ff., 639 ff., 644, 650, 651 ff., 
656 ff., 660 ff.; ‘Othmanzade Taib, Hadikai al- 
wuzara’, Istanbul 1271, 45; Hiiseyn Ayvansarayi, 
Hadibat al-djawami‘, Istanbul 1281, i, 16; Sidjtll-1 
‘Othmani, i, 97; 1. H. Uzungarsil, Osmanl Devleti 
zamaninda kullantlmts olan bazs miihiirler hakkinda 
biy tetkik, in Belleten, iv (1940), 506-7 (and Plate 
XCI, no. 4); idem, Osmanls tarihi, iii[2, Ankara 
1954, 351-4, 357, 359, 613 (index); I. H. Danis- 
mend, /zahl: Osmanlt tarihi kronolojisi, iii, Istanbul 
1950, III, 113, 543; G. T. Minadoi, Historia della 
guerra fra Turchi e Persiam, Venice 1594, 266-7, 
270-1, 276-95 passim; L. Soranzo, L’Ottomanno, 
Ferrara 1598, 10; E. Alberi, Relaztoni degli amba- 
sciatori Veneti al Senato, ser. 3, Florence 1840-55, 
ii, 357, iii, 241-2, 290, 357, 367-8, 432-3; O. Burian, 
The report of Lello, third English ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte (Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakiiltesi Yayinlari no. 83), Ankara 1952, 
1-4 passim; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, vii, 125, 
148, 161, 165-74 passim, 300-3, 312, 319, 332, 341, 
349-61 passim, 431-2 and viii, 4, 6-7, 379-83; 
IA, s.v. lorahim Pasa (by Ismet Parmaksizoglu). 
(V. J. Parry) 
IBRAHIM PASHA, KARA, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier under Mehemmed IV, was born in 1030/1620, 
in a village near Bayburt, of a Muslim family. He 
first appears as a lewend [g.v.] serving under Abaza 
Hasan Pasha [q.v.]; when Abaza Hasan’s rebellion 
was crushed (1069/1658) he took service under a 
succession of prominent figures, firstly Firari Mus- 
tafa Pasha and finally Kara Mustafa Pasha, whose 
ketkhuda@ he became. Helped by the Pasha’s influence 
and enjoying the confidence of the Sultan he now 
began to rise rapidly in the service of the state. He 
was appointed firstly kucik and then biiyiik mir- 
akhor, in Rabi‘ II 1082/August 1671 (Rashid, i, 255); 
then when his patron Kara Mustafa became Grand 
Vizier (1087/1676) he himself was made third vizier 
(Silihdar, i, 653). Kara Mustafa, however, beginning 
to resent Ibrahim’s growing intimacy with the Sultan, 
had him appointed Kapudan Pasha (17 Ramadan 
1088/13 November 1677) in order to remove him from 
the court; but Ibrahim immediately procured himself 
the further post of ka@?immakam to the Grand Vizier, 
thus ensuring his continued presence at the capital. 
The Grand Vizier succeeded in having him dismissed 
from both posts and demoted to fifth vizier (10 Shaw- 
wal 1089/25 November 1678: the date given in Sefine- 
tii ’l-viizera, ed. Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1952, 39, 
is erroneous), but Ibrahim’s influence over the Sultan 
was not weakened; he became successively fourth 
and third vizier, and, on the outbreak of the war 
with Austria, Kara Mustafa found it prudent to re- 
appoint him k@immakam. During the siege of Vienna, 
he remained at Belgrade to support the operations, 
but when word of the failure of the expedition was 
received, immediately returned to Edirne. He now 
began to intrigue actively against Kara Mustafa, and 
finally succeeded in procuring his former patron’s 
execution and his own appointment as Grand Vizier 
(Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1094/December 1683, see Silihdar, 
ii, 119-21). However he was quite incapable of coping 
with the dangerous situation developing on the 
various battle-fronts, and not once did he take the 
field himself, so that on 20 Muharram 1097/17 Decem- 
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ber 1685 (so Rashid, ii, 6) he was dismissed. He asked 
permission to go on the Pilgrimage, but his enemies 
warned the Sultan that this was merely a cover for 
him to stir up trouble in Anatolia, by returning to 
the ‘‘Djelali’’ activities that had occupied his early 
years; his property was confiscated, he was ex- 
iled to Rhodes (Rabi* II 1097/March 1686), and 
he was soon after executed (Sha‘ban 1098/June 
1687), 
Bibliography: The two principal . sources 
for Kara Ibrahim Pasha’s career are Rashid (i, 
255, 334, 392, 429, 437, 439, 441, 445, 469 f., 475, 
484 f.; ii, 6) and Findfklill Mehmed Agha Silihdar 
(i, 653, 656, 663, 669, 671, 716, 718, 726f., 738, 
749 f.; ii, 7 f., 12, 17, 119 f., 129, 189, 201 f., 209 f., 
215, 225f., 228f., 237, 242 f., 279, 288, 294); 
Rashid, as official historiographer, is concerned to 
gloss over Ibrahim Pasha’s failings, whereas 
Silihdar does not hesitate to record his weaknesses. 
See also Hadikat al-wuzaraé?, 110-1; Sidjill-i 
‘Othmani, i, 110; Hammer-Purgstall, vi, passim. 
This article is abridged from that in IA, fascs. 49- 
50, pp. 906-8, where further references are given. 
(I. PaRMAKSIZO0GLU) 
IBRAHIM PASHA, NEVSHEHIRLI, favourite 
and Grand Vizier of Ahmad III [q.v.], was born at 
Mishkara (now Nevsehir), the son of a certain ‘Ali 
Agha; since he is said to have been about 70 years 
old when he died in 1143/1730, his birth may be dated 
to about 1073/1662. In 1100/1689 he came to Istanbul 
to find employment, and his relatives procured 
him entry to the Palace service, as helwdadji, as bal- 
tadji, and then as katib, in which capacity, at Edirne, 
he became known to prince Ahmad. When Ahmad 
came to the throne (1115/1703), Ibrahim was made 
secretary to the Chief of the Eunuchs (Dar al-Sa‘ada 
A ghasi), holding this post for six years; but his rivals, 
jealous of his intimacy with the Sultan, procured 
his banishment for a time to Edirne. In 1127/1715 
he took part, as mewkdfatei [q.v.], in Damad ‘Ali 
Pasha’s campaign in Greece, and was entrusted with 
the tahriy [q.v.] of the re-conquered Morea. Next 
year, as defterday of Nish, he was present on the 
Peterwardein campaign; he did much to prevent a 
complete disaster after the Grand Vizier was killed, 
and was charged with breaking the news of the defeat 
to Ahmad III. Ibrahim henceforth held a succession 
of posts in close attendance on the Sultan, and in 
Rabi‘ I 1129/February 1717, when second vizier, he 
was married to Ahmad’s favourite daughter Fatima, 
the 13-year-old widow of ‘Ali Pasha. He attempted 
to use his influence with the Sultan to persuade him 
to make peace, but was unable to prevail against the 
Grand Vizier Khalil Pasha; however, the loss of 
Belgrade [q.v.] (Ramadan 1129/August 1717) obliged 
the Ottomans to pursue negotiations: an armistice 
was signed on 1 February 1718 and Ibrahim, as the 
protagonist of the “peace policy”, was finally persu- 
aded to accept the Grand Vizierate, on 8 Djumada 
II 1130/9 May 1718. His first care was to see that 
the peace negotiations were prosecuted, and his efforts 
were rewarded by the signature of the Treaty of 
Passarowitz (Pasarofta) two months later. 
Ibrahim wanted Turkey to engage in no more for- 
eign adventures, but applied himself to measures of 
economy and reconstruction; he attempted to limit 
the army payrolls to effective troops only, to raise new 
taxes, and to stabilize the currency. At the same time, 
however, he and his master, encouraged perhaps 
by the report of Yirmisekiz Celebi Mehmed Efendi 
(q.v.] on his embassy to Paris and his descriptions 
of Versailles and Fontainebleau, engaged in the 
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building of romantically-named késkks, fountains and 
palaces (““Emnabad”’, ‘‘Neshatabad”’, etc.) along the 
Bosphorus [see BOGHAZ-1¢1], at Eyyib and at Kaghid- 
khane (“‘Sa‘dabad’’, the “Sweet Waters of Europe’’), 
which were the scene of elegant parties of pleasure, 
of music, and of poetry, whose spirit is most vividly 
portrayed in the works of Nedim [q.v.]. This genuinely 
cultured but reckless and extravagant indulgence 
is epitomized in the “tulipomania” which won for 
Ibrahim’s Grand Vizierate the name of ‘‘Lale dewri’’ 
[g.v.]. One important reflexion of this tendency to 
“Westernization” is the introduction into Turkey of 
the printing of Islamic works [see rBRAHIM MUTEFER- 
RIKA; MATBA‘A]. The populace however, resenting this 
extravagance and distressed at the territorial losses 
accepted under the recent treaty, found ample cause 
for criticism of Ibrahim in his favouritism of his 
relatives and dependents and in his cultivation of 
the foreign ambassadors. 

When Diirri Efendi returned from an embassy to 
Persia to report that the country was in utter tur- 
moil, attacked both by the Afghans and by the Rus- 
sians, Ibrahim summoned the notables (Radjab 1134/ 
May 1722) to propose that the Ottoman state must 
intervene in order to protect its eastern frontiers. Such 
a policy threatened in fact to bring the Ottoman Em- 
pire into conflict not with Persia but with Russia, 
over the possession of the territories west of the 
Caspian; in July 1723, however, the mediation of the 
Marquis de Bonnac led to an agreement with Peter 
the Great for the partition of Persia (Shaww4l 1136/ 
June 1724), so that the war which broke out in 1723/ 
1135 (and was to last in effect until 1149/1736) was 
limited to hostilities between Turkey and Persia. 
The occupation of Hamadhan, “andja, Tabriz, 
Rewan, etc., obliged Tahmasp II [q.v.] to sue for 
peace, and the short-lived Treaty of Hamadhan was 
concluded on 17 Safar 1140/4 October 1727. A Persian 
invasion obliged the reluctant Ahmad to declare war 
in 1730; but although the court encamped at Uskiidar, 
the lack of any vigorous activity, as a final cause 
of discontent, provoked a rising in Istanbul, headed 
by Patrona Khalil [g.v.]. The Sultan at first restrained 
Ibrahim Pasha from crossing to Istanbul to attempt 
to suppress the disturbances, but he finally realized 
that the only hope (in the upshot, vain) of preserving 
his own position was to sacrifice his favourite: on 
17 Rabi‘ 1/30 September he placed him in confine- 
ment and took back his seal of office; a fetwa for his 
execution having been issued by the Shaykh al-Islam 
and other prominent ‘ulema, he was executed; and 
his body was paraded before the rebels and torn to 
pieces. 

Ibrahim’s earlier career had convinced him that 
it was impolitic for Turkey to become embroiled 
with the now technically superior European powers. 
He was a man of culture, a constant reader of Na‘ima 
{q.v.], and he promoted the translation into Turkish 
of such works as SAyni’s ‘Ikd al-djumdn, ‘Abd al- 
Razzak’s Majla‘ al-sa‘dayn, etc.; he was a generous 
patron of poets, artists, and calligraphers. He founded 
many wakfs, especially in Istanbul, Urgiip, and his 
native Mishkara, which, by erecting new buildings 
and encouraging the settlement of adjacent tribes- 
folk [see IsKAN], he raised to be a township, with the 
name of ‘‘Nev-shehir’’. 

Bibliography: Ottoman chronicles: Rashid?, 
iii-v, passim; Celebizide ‘Asim, Istanbul 1282 
(= vol. vi of “Rashid’’?); Subhi, Istanbul 1198; 
Silahdar Mehmed, Nusretnadme (unpublished MS); 
‘Abdi, Ankara (TTK) 1943. General histories: 
Hammer-Purgstall, vii, passim; Zinkeisen, GOR, 
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v, passim; f. H. Uzungarsil, Osmant: tarthi, iv/1-2, 

Ankara 1956-9. 

Also: Gerard Cornelius von den Driesch, Histo- 
rische Nachricht von der Kayserl. Gross-Botschaft 
nach Constantinopel, Niirnberg 1723 (with portrait 
of Ibrahim at p. 171); C. Schéfer (ed.), Mémoire his- 
torique sur l’ambassade ... par le marquis de Bonnac, 
Paris 1894; A. Vandal, Une ambassade francaise en 
Orient sous Louis XV, Paris 1887; Sidjill-i ‘Oth- 
mani, i, 123-4; SOthman-zade Ta?ib, Hadikat al- 
wuzard?, 29 ff. 

Studies: Ahmad Refik, Damad Ibrahim Pasha 
samaninda Urgup ve Nevshehir, in TOEM, xiv/3 
(80) (1340), 156-85; Miinir Aktepe, Ddmdd 
Ibrahim Pasa devrinde Idle, in TD, _ iv/7-vilg 
(1953-4); idem, in TM, xi (1954), 115-30 (on 
“tulipomania”); idem, Patrona isydnt, 1730, 
Istanbul 1958 (with ful! bibl.); idem, Nevsehirli 
Damad Ibrahim Pasa’ya did iki vakfiye, in TD, 
xi/15 (1960), 149-60; M.L. Shay, The Ottoman 
Empire from 1720 to 1734 as revealed in despatches 
of the Venetian Baili (Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, xxvii/3), Urbana 1944. The above 
is an abridgement of the article Nevsehirli Ibrahim 
Pasa in IA, fasc. 92, 234-9 (with further bibliog- 
raphy in the text). (M. Mtnir AKTEPE) 
IBRAHIM PECEWI [see pEcewi]. 

IBRAHIM SHAH SHARKI, the third of the 
Saldtin al-shark, the name given to the rulers of the 
state of Djawnpur [q.v.], regnabat 804-44/1402-40. 
He and his elder brother Mubarak Shah ‘Karanful’, 
whom he succeeded on the Djawnpur throne, were the 
adopted sons of the eunuch Malik Sarwar, the first 
sultan, and they are generally supposed to have been 
Habshis {q.v.]. Ibrahim succeeded to a kingdom of 
considerable extent, from Koyl (later SAligath) and 
Ifawa [q.v.] in the west to Bihar and Tirhut (gq.v.] 
in the east, an area of about the size of Austria. It 
was Ibrahim who did most to make Djawnpur the 
important state it became, both by force of arms and 
in the cultural sphere. He set his sights high, aiming 
at the capture of Dihli itself, marching on it in 
809/1407 and annexing Kannawdj and Sambhal [qq.v.] 
on the way, and was deterred from making a final 
assault on Dihli only by the receipt of the news that 
Muzaffar Shah I of Gudjarat was marching to the 
aid of the Dihli sultan. He was unsuccessful in his 
attacks on other possessions of the Dihli sultanate, 
including Bayana, south-west of Agra, and Kalpi 
(q.v.], which he had the misfortune to attack in 834/ 
1431 just as Hishang Shah Ghiri {g.v.] of Malwa had 
the same idea. From this time he intervened on 
several occasions in the affairs of the Bengal sultanate 
(q.v. in Supplement], according to one account 
coercing the Hinda usurper Radja Ganesh to bring up 
his son in the Islamic faith with the support of the 
Panda shaykk Nir Kutb al-‘Alam [q.v.]; and on his 
invasion of Bengal in 836/1432 the Bengal sultan 
sought help from Timir’s son Shah Rukh. He en- 
forced order throughout his own dominions, and in 
spite of his failure to bring the Djawnpur sultanate 
any fresh territories he was respected as the wielder 
of the greatest power in northern India. 

His reign is especially distinguished for his great 
patronage of art and letters, which earned for Djawn- 
pur the title of ‘Shiraz of the east’; the liberal condi- 
tions of his court attracted scholars and litterateurs 
from all over the Islamic world, and important liter- 
ary works, as well as works in kalém and ftkh, were 
produced in Djawnpur. He graced his capital with 
many fine buildings, of which the Afala masdjid is 
the principal survivor [see DJAWNPUR]. 
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Bibliography: See DJAWNPUR and SHARKIDS. 
(J. Burton-Pace) 

IBRAHIM SHINASI [see suinAsi]. 

IBRAHIM a1-YAZIDJI [see a.-yAzipJ¥). 

(aL-) IBRAHIMI, Munammap AL-Basnuir, Algerian 
reformist scholar and writer, born 13 Shaw- 
wal 1306/12. June 1889 at Bougie. He showed at an 
early age signs of great intelligence and his childhood 
and youth were spent in concentrated study. Already 
at the age of fourteen he had studied, at the school 
run by his uncle, Muhammad al-Makki al-Ibrahimi, 
the Kur’4n and the main classical literary and phil- 
ological works. In 1912, on his way to the Hidjaz, he 
stayed for three months in Cairo, where he followed 
courses at al-Azhar and at the Dar al-Wa‘z wa’l- 
Irshad which Rashid had just opened on the island 
of Rawda. At Medina, Bashir Ibrahimi pursued more 
advanced work in tafsir and in hadith, began to study 
genealogies, and carried out research in public and 
private libraries. And it was at Medina that he be- 
came the friend of Ibn Badis [g.v.]. For three inonths 
the two young scholars devoted their attention to 
considering projects for religious reform and for 
the renewal of Arabic studies in Algeria. 

After spending two years (1917-18) at Damascus 
as a professor at the Madrasa Sultaniyya, Ibrahimi 
returned to Algeria, where he immediately set to 
work, with Ibn Badis, to propagate reform and lay the 
foundations of an Arabic national culture. Their 
efforts led to the foundation of the Association of 
Algerian Muslim ‘Ulama? in 1931, to the organization 
of a system of free Arabic education, and to the 
formation of a reformist Arabic press (the principal 
organs of which were al-Shihab and al-Basa°ir). 

On the death of Ibn Badis in April 1940, Ibrahimi 
became the leader of the Algerian reformist move- 
ment, to which he imparted (at least after the end 
of the Second World War) the character of a move- 
ment pursuing nationalist aims. The claims he made 
for his people, over a period of about ten years, 
may be summarized under three headings: the sepa- 
ration of the Muslim religion from the state, the 
independence of the Muslim judicial system, and the 
official recognition of the Arabic language. He also 
worked ceaselessly for the spread of free education 
in Arabic, under the auspices of the Association 
of ‘Ulama?. 

In order to meet its constantly increasing educa- 
tional obligations and to enable its best pupils to 
proceed to a higher education in Arabic, the Associa- 
tion of ‘Ulama? sought financial and academic help 
from the other Arab countries, which led them to 
send the skaykh Ibrahimi on a mission to the East 
in order to carry out on the spot the necessary 
enquiries and negotiations (1952). He did not return 
to his own country until 1962. 

During his stay in the East, Ibrahimi acted as 
spokesman for Algeria conceived as an Arab and 
Muslim nation. He was also able to take part in the 
religious and intellectual life of the countries in which 
he stayed (Egypt, Syria, Irak, the Hidjaz, Kuwait, 
Pakistan) and was finally recognized everywhere 
as one of the outstanding figures of contemporary 
Islam. In 1961 he was elected as an active member 
of the Cairo Academy of the Arabic Language. 

On his return to Algeria, shaykh Ibrahimi lost 
the support of the first leaders of independent Algeria 
because of his political views, which were based on 
the Islamic principle of the sktrdé [q.v.], and his 
advocacy of ‘a city of justice and liberty”. He died 
in Algiers on 19 Muharram 1385/20 May 1965. 

Bashir Ibrahimi was, with Ibn Badis’and Tayyib 
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al-‘Ukbi, one of the chief architects of Muslim reform- 
ism in Algeria. A distinguished orator and writer, 
and a scholar in the traditional Islamic disciplines, 
he may be considered as one of the last great 
representatives of classical Arabic culture. 
Ibrahimi’s works are quite substantial, but, apart 
from his editorials from al-Basdir, collected under 
the title of ‘Uytn al-Basair (Cairo 1963, 693 pp.), 
they are still unpublished. They include (1) ten or 
so short works on linguistic questions (al-Tasmiya 
bi’l-masdar,; al-Sifat allati dj@at ‘ala wazn fa‘al; al- 
Nukayat wa'l-nufayat, or terms of the form fu‘dla; 
al-Ijfirdd wa'l-shudhtdh; Bakadya fash al-‘arabiyya fi 
‘l-lahdja al“admmiyya al-djaz@ iriyya; Risala fi makh- 
Gridj al-hurif wa-sifati-ha bayn al-‘arabiyya al-fusha 
wa'l-“ammiyya; a supplement to treatises on 
proverbs, amthal; etc.); (2) some religious studies 
(Hikmat mashri‘iyyat al-zakat fi ‘l-islam; Shu‘ab 
al-iman); (3) a play: Kahinat awras (“‘La Kahena’’); 
(4) an immensely long urdjuiza (36,000 verses). This 
“epic”? (malhama), as it is described by the author, 
covers the history of Islam and of Algeria, as well 
as the various aspects of the social and religious life 
of the Muslim community of Algeria. 
Bibliography: autobiographical note, in RA AC 
xxi (1386/1966), 135-54, under the brief title Ana; 
A. Merad, Le Réformisme musulman en Algérie de 
I925 & 1940, Paris-The Hague 1967, index. 
(A, MERAD) 
IBRAIL, from the Rumanian Briila, town of 
Wallachia (Tara Romdaneasca) on the left bank of 
the Danube, about 20 km. south of the point where 
it is joined by the Siret; an important trading town 


situated at the junction of several trade routes. In | 


the 8th/14th and gth/15th centuries, Braila had con- 
nexions with Brasov in Transylvania and Lemberg 
in Poland. Its port was visited not only by boats from 
the commercial towns on the Danube but also by 
ships from the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
Even in the roth/16th century, when the Bosphorus 
and the Black Sea were controlled by the Porte, an 
average of 70 or 80 ships anchored regularly there. 
During Mehemmed II’s campaign against Vlad 
Tepes, prince of Wallachia, an Ottoman fleet 
disembarked troops at Braila (866/1462), but the 
town was not taken until Rabi‘ II 945/September 
1538, following the campaign of Siileyman I against 
Moldavia. Radu Paisie, prince of Wallachia, was 
obliged to surrender it to the Sultarr’(946/1539), who 
appropriated also a fairly extensive territory sur- 
rounding the town. Once Braila had become part of 
the Ottoman Empire, its new masters concerned 
themselves with its organization. There exists a 
toth/16th century collection of regulations covering 
various aspects of economic and social life, taxes, 
land laws, etc. Under the Ottomans Braila became a 
centre of supplies from which products from Walla- 
chia were sent to Istanbul. For three centuries its 
history merges with that of other Danube commer- 
cial ports annexed by the Ottomans: it became the 
main object of the Rumanian princes in their strug- 
gles against the Porte. In 982/1574, the Moldavian 
prince Ioan cel Cumplit burned the town but was 
unable to take the fortress. In Radjab 1003/March 
1595, Mihai Viteazul of Wallachia, at war with the 
Porte, forced the garrison to capitulate, but his 
assassination caused Bradila to be returned to the 
Sultan. Prince Mihnea, taking arms against the 
Sultan, occupied it for a brief period in 1069/1659. 
During the Russo-Turkish wars Braila was taken 
and then returned again to the sultan. During a 
further war it was taken by the Russians on 6 June 
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1828 and finally ceded to Wallachia by the Treaty of 
Adrianople in 1830. It later became the centre of the 
activities of Bulgarian emigrés which paved the way 
for the independence of Bulgaria. 

Bibliography: Iréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr and 
N. Beldiceanu, Acte du régne de Selim I concernant 
quelques échelles danubiennes de Valachie, de 
Bulgarie et de Dobrudja, in Siidost-Forschungen, 
xxiii (1964), 105-6; L. Chalkondylas, De rebus 
Turcicis, Bonn 1843, 505; M. Costachescu, Docu- 
mente moldovencsti tnainte de Stefan cel Mare, ii, 
Jassy 1932, 635-6; C. C. Giurescu, Istoria pescui- 
tului si a pisciculturit tn Romania, i, Bucharest 
1964, 58, 65, 73, 74, 76, 93, 94, 114, 201, 208, 219, 
233, 235, 240, 246, 249, 250, 252, 256, 305, 316; 
D. C. Giurescu, Ion Voda cel Viteaz, Bucharest 
1963; Istoria Romdniei, ii, Bucharest 1962, 
471, 472, 474, 916; iii, Bucharest 1964, 191, 217, 
479, 609, 926, 929, 992-4; I. R. Mircea, Tara 
Romdaneascé si tnchinarea raielii Braila, in Balcania, 
iv (1941), 461-75; Miikrimin Khalil (ed.), Diistir- 
name-i Enveri, Istanbul 1928, 100; P. P. Panaitescu, 
Mihai Viteazul, Bucharest 1936, 113, 123, 2483 
idem, Mircea cel Bairén, Bucharest 1944, 91-7, 1033 
P. P. Panaitescu, D. Mioc, B. Tara Romaneascd, I: 
3247-1500, Bucharest 1966, 109, 130-1; R. I. 
Perianu, Raiua Brailei, in Revista Istorica Romana, 
xv/3 (1945), 287-333; H. Schiltberger, Reisebuch, 
ed. V. Langmantel, Tiibingen 1885, 52; Hadiye 
Tuncer, Osmanlt imparatorlugunda toprak hukuku, 
arazi kanunlan ve kanun a¢rtklamalart, Ankara 1962, 
196-207, 210-16, (N. BELDICEANU) 
‘IBRI [see vauudp]. 

‘IBRI, a town in Oman (‘Uman [q.v.]) in 
| eastern Arabia. ‘Ibri is the capital of al-Zahira, the 
! highland district stretching from the inland slopes of 

the mountain range of al-Hadjar westwards to the 

sands of al-Rub‘ al-Khali. The town lies in the 
great wadi coursing down from the mountains to tHe 
sands near the point where its name changes from 

Wadi al-Kabir to WAdi al-‘Ayn. Higher up in the 

wadi are the towns of al-‘Araki and al-Dariz. Just 

east of ‘Ibri is the settlement of al-Sulayf, while 
farther east is the massif of Djabal al-Kawr, beyond 
which one comes to Nazw4, until recently the 
capital of the Imamate of Oman. South of ‘Ibri 
is Fahad, one of the principal centres of the new 
oil industry in Oman. ‘Ibrhis a central and com- 
manding point on the main interior route from the 

Trucial Coast and al-Buraymi [g.v.] to the districts 

of al-Sharkiyya and Dja‘lan. In going from ‘Ibri to 

al-Buraymi, a distance of some 150 km., one passes 
through the cluster of villages known as Afladj Bani 

Kitab. 

The name ‘Ibri for the town is said to be derived 
from the tribe of the ‘“Ibriyyin, who trace their 
descent back to the Azd and ultimately to the prophet 
Hid [q.v.] (‘Abar). The ‘Ibriyyiin, however, now have 
their headquarters in al-Hamra? near Nazwa and 
have no strong connexion with ‘Ibri. The dominant 
tribe in ‘Ibri is the Ya‘akib, who, though they claim 
a Southern Arab origin, now belong to the GhAfiri 
(Northern Arab) faction in Oman. Among the other 
residents of ‘Ibri are members of the tribe of Bani 
Kalban. 

‘Ibri, besides its strategic importance, has 
considerable importance as a market for the 
nomads of al-Zahira, where the Dura‘ [q.v.] are 
the strongest tribe. The nomads sell the famous 
camels of Oman and buy the products of local 
handicrafts and imports from abroad. Agriculture 
flourishes, with the date and fruit groves being 
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perhaps the largest in Oman on the inland side of 
the mountains. Among the fruits are mangoes, 


peaches, apricots, quinces, bananas, oranges, pome- 


granates, plums, and guavas. 

As a former district capital under the Ibadi 
imamate, ‘Ibri is said to have the biggest Ibadi 
mosque in Oman. The town has also been occupied 
at times by Wahbhabis. In 1251/1836, when the 
British naval officers Wellsted and Whitelock 
approached ‘Ibri as the first Europeans to visit 
this region, the place was full of Wahhabis and 
the travellers were forced to turn back. In 1375/ 
1955 the British journalist J. Morris, who came to 
‘Ibri in the train of Sa‘id b. Taymiur, Sultan of 
Muscat, encountered none of the old xenophobia. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Salimi, Nahdat al-a‘yan bi-hurriyyat ‘Uman, 
Cairo 1380; J. Wellsted, Travels in Arabia, London 
1838; Admiralty, A handbook of Arabia, London 
1916-7; J. Morris, Sultan in Oman, London 1957. 

(G. Rentz) 

IBRISHIM [see Harir]. 

IBRUH, Sp. Esro. Most writers in Arabic on 
the topography of Spain mention the river Ebro, but 
they are generally limited to the conventional 
information that it rises in the mountains of Nabarra 
or the Rim, passes through Tudela (Tutila) and 
Zaragoza (Sarakusta), and reaches the Mediterranean 
a little below Tortosa (Turtisha). The Muslims 
never controlled the headwaters of the Ebro and 
were consequently vague about them. The same is 
true of the Duero, to the extent that Zuhri states 
that the Ebro and Duero share a common source. 
Sometimes other riverain towns, as Calahorra 
(Kalahurra), Mequinenza (Miknasa), and Flix 
(Iflish), and affluents, as the Gallego (Djallak, 
Diillik, Djillak), Segre (Shikar), and Cinca (Nahr 
al-Zaytin), are mentioned. Both ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
al-Himyari and Ibn Sa‘id know the river without 
giving its name. Bakri is aware of the etymological 
connexion between Iberia (Ibariya) and Ebro. Zuhri 
states that gold is found in it (without saying where) 
and adds the enigmatic information that for roo 
miles, from Tudela to Mequinenza, and again from 
Flix to Tortosa, they employ lanterns (yata‘dfawna 
*l-surudj) on the river bank. 

The name is spelt alif, bd, ra, ha. In manuscripts 
the alifis preceded by hamza without bearer, which 
is the Maghribi manner of indicating madda. The 
inference is that the vowel of the first syllable was 
felt to be fatka, ie. Abru(h), Abru(h), and this 
indeed corresponds with the Spanish Ebro. On the 
other hand those who connected the name with 
Iberia presumably pronounced it Ibru(h). The 
spelling Ibruh seems not to occur. 

Bibliography: Standard geographical writers 
s.v.; Zuhri, K. al-Djughrafiya, Algiers Bib. Nat. 
MS. no. 1552, ff. 41a, 51b, 68b (ed. M. Hadj-Sadok, 
in BEt, Or., xxi (1968), index). 

(J. F. P. Hopkins) 

AL-IBSHIHI, Baud at-Din ABu ’L-FatH Muuam- 
MAD B. AHMAD B. Mansotr, Egyptian writer (790-after 
850/1388-after 1446), author of a famous antho- 
logy. He was born in a village in the Fayyim, 
Abshiya (whence the reading al-Abshihi for his nisba, 
which is also pronounced al-Ibshayhi), but he lived 
most of his life at Mahalla al-kubra or in the neigh- 
bouring small town of Nahrarir. He went quite often 
to Cairo, where he was able to receive lessons from 
Djalal al-Din al-Bulkini, the son of the Shafi 
doctor of the same name (Brockelmann, S II, 139). 
He is said to have had as a student al-Bika‘i (zbid., 
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177), the opponent of Ibn al-Farid, and Ibn Fahd 
(tbid., 225). His reputation is based on the Mustatraf 
fi kull fann mustagraf, one of the most famous antho- 
logies of Arabic literature (more than ten eds, at 
Balak and Cairo; Fr. tr. G. Rat, Paris-Toulon 1899- 
1g02z) but, according to al-Sakhawi, Daw”, vii, 109, 
he wrote also a work of edification entitled Aftwak al- 
azhar ‘ala sudér al-anhay and began a treatise on 
epistolography; he may also be the author of the 
Tadhkivat al-“arifin wa-tabsivat al-mustabsirin (manu- 
script at Damascus; see H. al-Zayyat, Khaza?in al- 
kutub fi Dimashk, 80, no. 24). In the Mustafraf the 
author appears mainly as an anthviogist, anxious to 
make known “literary characteristics, edifying dis- 
courses, wise maxims’’, He acknowledges as his 
predecessors al-Zamakhshari (Rabi al-abrdr) and Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih (al-‘Ikd al-farid). He also draws material 
from works of hadith (Muwatta’, Tirmidhi) or of 
theology (Ibn al-Djawzi). The rather haphazard 
arrangement is not, however, entirely illogical. A 
first section deals with the human mind and the 
natural lights of reason: religion, wisdom, good 
customs, various talents (chapters i to xvi). There 
then follows a sort of treatise on society and-its most 
characteristic categories (xvii-xxii); the work then 
deals with pure morality (to ch. lii); there follow, 
as a diversion, various thoughts on the marvels of 
nature and the profane arts of poetry and music. 
The Mustatraf is thus “fa vast encyclopaedia of 
omni rescibili, which enjoyed an immense popularity” 
(M. Rat, preface to his translation, x). It is a vade 
mecum for the honest Muslim, which does not hesitate 
to mingle the fields of adab and of pure ethics (akhlak), 
which in principle remain distinct from each other. 
On matters of faith, the work is very discreet, merely 
mentioning the most essential ritual observances. In 
social ethics, honour is given to both the “poverty” 
of the saint and the honest labour of the artisan. In 
the field of ethics, it advocates obedience to the es- 
tablished authorities, patience and endurance. It 
speaks rapturously of generosity, which culminates in 
ithar, “‘abnegation’’, the rather ostentatious virtue of 
momentarily renouncing the self. This generosity, 
which excludes pride (ksbr), is nevertheless ac- 
companied by a very strong feeling of personal dignity 
(Suluww al-himma). As regards style, the author does 
not hesitate to pass from the sublime to the trivial, 
and his work is at the same time a sort of Fursten- 
Spiegel, a manual of literature and a collection of 
anecdotes often enlivened by proverbs in the popular 
language of Cairo; the Mustatraf has provided valu- 
able information on the state of the spoken language in 
Egypt in the 9th/15th century (Goldziher, in ZDMG, 
XXXV, 528, a review of the work by Spitta Bey: 
Grammatik des arabischen des vulgar Dialektes von 
Aegypten, 1880). The naturalness with which al- 
Ibshihi links the various categories of Arabic litera- 
ture to an oral and popular culture gives to his rather 
clumsy work the value of direct testimony. A Turkish 
translation (Istanbul 1261-3/1845-7) made by 
Ekmekéizade Ahmad, under the auspices of Mehmed 
Es‘ad (Imamzade?), demonstrates the popularity 
which was enjoyed until modern times by a work 
which succeeded in assembling “‘in a brilliant style, 
Kuranic quotations, prophetic sentences, philological 
difficulties, comic anecdotes” (Turkish preface); a 
short treatise (1-29) by the translator refers to the 
fundamental values of Islam (the divine unity, the 
five pillars of worship, respect for the poor and for 
the saint). 

The wxisba al-Ibshihi belonged also to other 
persons: (1) an Egyptian Maliki jurist and man of 
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letters, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Misa (834-98/ 
1430-92). He owed his literary education- to the 
Maliki Abu ’l-Kasim al-Nuwayri and his juridical 
education to the classical Maliki writers: Abii Zayd, 
Sidi Khalil, the Kadi ‘lyad. He was an expert in 
Kur’anic reading, and may have been the pupil of 
Jahir b. ‘Arabshah (Brockelmann, S II, 21). (2) A 
Shafii traditionist, Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali (d. 892/1487), who gained a 
certain fame for his scholarship and the many 
journeys he made. He was known also by the names 
of Ibn Harfish and Ibn Sahsaih. He had dealings 
with al-Sakhawi, who accused him of plagiarism and 
of producing an unauthorized version of his work of 
hadith, al-Makdstd al-hasana (Brockelmann, S II, 
31; Sakhawi, Daw, i, 187}. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 56, S II, 55. 

(J.-C. VapEt) 

IBSHIR MUSTAFA PASHA [see rpsuir 
MUSTAFA PASHAJ. 

IBTIDA?, introduction, prologue, a term in 
rhetoric. In Kazwini’s Talkhis al-miftah (published 
under the title Matn al-talkhis, Cairo n.d., 125 and 
127), its extended version, the [dah (ed. Muh. ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im Khafadji, vi, 147-50, 154), and the various 
works based on the Talkhis, the ibtidad? is mentioned, 
along with the fakhallus, ‘‘transition” (g.v.], and the 
intiha?, “‘conclusion”’ [q.v.], as one of the three sec- 
tions of the poem or composition which should 
receive particular attention and should conform to 
certain criteria of style and content. In the opening 
line of a poem complicated syntax should be avoided 
and the two hemistichs should be closely related in 
sense; in the case of a panegyric, it should not con- 
tain anything that could be interpreted as an evil 
omen or an improper allusion to the ruler or digni- 


tary to whom the poem is addressed, etc. In poetry as | 


well as in prose the author may earn distinction by 
observing the bard‘at al-istihlal, ‘‘the skilful opening’’, 
by which is understood an introduction that con- 
tains an allusion to the main theme of the work. 

This theory, in particular the reference to the 
bara‘at al-istihlal, reflects a tendency on the part of 
Ikazwini and his followers to emphasize the impor- 
tance of thematic unity and restrict the use of the 
conventional prologue of ancient poetry, the nasib 
{q.v.]. They explain the term fashbib, originally a near 
synonym of nasib, as synonymous with 7bfidd@ in its 
widest sense (see also H. A. R. Gibb, in BSOAS, xii 
(1948), 576). 

Works on rhetoric outside Kazwini’s tradition 
offer essentially the same theories under headings 
like al-mabda?, al-mabadi? wa 'l-iftitahat, husn 
al-matla‘, etc. Of special interest are the chapters in 
Ibn al-Athir’s al-Mathal al-s@ir (ed. Muh. Muhyi 
‘1-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, ii, 235-58) and Ibn Hidjdja’s 
Khizana (Cairo 1304, 3-20), which give much atten- 
tion to the zbttda@ in prose. In dealing with the 
Kur’an, some authors regard the letters found at 
the beginning of some s#ras as models of ibtida?. For 
the ibtidd? in oratory see KHUTBA. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, K. al-Badi‘, 
ed, Kratchkovsky, 75-7; Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, K. 
al-Sinad‘atayn, Cairo 1952, 431-7; Ibn Rashik, 
al-“Umda, Cairo 1907, i, 145-56; Ibn Abi ’1-Isba‘, 
Badi‘ al-kur?an, ed. Hifni Muh. Sharaf, 64; Shams 
al-Din Muh, b. Kays al-Razi, al-Mu‘djam fi ma- 
“ayir ash‘ar al-‘adjam, 378-9; Shurih al-talkhis, 
Cairo 1937, iv, 529-35, 545-7; Taftazani, al-Sharh 
al-mutawwal, Istanbul 1330, 477-9, 482; Suyiti, 
‘Ukdd al-djuman, Cairo 1939, 172-3, 175; ‘Abbasi, 
Ma‘Ghid, Cairo 1947-8, iv, 224-48; Mehren, Die 
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Rhetorik der Avaber, 142-4; Riickert-Pertsch, 
Grammatik, Poetik und Rhetorik der Perser, 258, 
358. See also NAHW. 
(S. A. BONEBAKKER) 
1G-OGHLANI (t.), literally “lad of the interior’, 
ie. “page of the inner service (Endertin [q.v.})”, 
Ottoman term for those boys and youths, at first 
slaves, recruits through the devshiyme [q.v.], and 
occasionally hostages, later (from the 11th/17th cent- 
ury) also free-born Muslims, who were selected for 
training in the palaces of Edirne and Istanbul in 
order to occupy the higher executive offices of the 
state. For details, see GHuLAM, iv; KAPi-KULU; 
SARAY-I HUMAYON, (Eb.) 

IGIL (IéeL}, mountainous province in southern 
Turkey, situated on the western spurs of the Taurus 
on the Mediterranean opposite Cyprus. The chief town 
is today the port of Mersin; its administrative 
districts are Mersin, Anamur, Giilnar, Mut, Silifke 
and Tarsus. The province is bounded in the north 
by the province of Konya, in the north-east by 
that of Nigde, in the east by Adana and in the west 
by Antalya. The main river is the Gédksu [q.v.] 
(Kalykadnos/Saleph), which rises in the Bolkar Dag 
and flows below Silifke into the Mediterranean. 

In antiquity the borders of ‘‘Stony Cilicia” (as 
this territory, ‘also called Isauria, was called to dis- 
tinguish it from the neighbouring ‘Flat Cilicia’’, i.e. 
the plain of Adana) were considered to be in the west 
the promontory of Korakesion (Alanya), in the east 
the valley of the Lamus (Lamas suyu). In the Byzan- 
tine period the territory formed, from the 9th century, 
a part of the military frontier against the Arabs 
under the name of Seleukeia. In the time of the 
Crusades the kingdom of Little Armenia fortified 
the towns there, among them Anamur, Sechin and 
Kelenderis on the coast and Ermenak [g.v.] and 
Lauzad inland. The Seldjuks, under ‘Izz al-Din 
Kayka?tis I and especially under ‘Ala? al-Din 
Kaykobad I, occupied by about 625/1228 the majority 
of these castles {many of them: today are either 
without names or not yet identified) as far as 
Silifke, whose citadel Camardesium was occu- 
pied by the Knights of St. John. The newly- 
conquered ‘‘Seldjuk-Armenia” was given the name 
of ‘‘Wilayat-i Arman’’, or Armanistan; the province 
was also called the ‘‘Wilayat of Kamar al-Din”, 
after its first Seldjuk governor. The immigration 
of numerous Oguz tribes soon made the ‘‘Province 
of Armanak”’ into a pronouncedly Tiirkmen territory 
which, after the division of the Seldjuk state 
belonging to the western half of Rim, soon became 
the main territory of the Tiirkmen princes of 
Karaman, who gradually succeeded in capturing all 
the fortresses (especially Ermenak and finally also 
the town of Silifke) from the Seldjuks and the remai- 
ning Armenians and Crusaders. From this province as 
a centre, which, as the ‘inner part’ of their 
principality, was called I¢é ii(i), the Karamanids 
built up their dominion. There are references from 
the 8th/14th century to the Varsak-Tiirkmens as 
being their neighbours and allies, among whom, in 
853/1449-50, the militant Safawid Shaykh’ Djunayd 
[¢g.v.] disseminated his propaganda (emirs: Hamza 
b. Kara ‘Isa, 837/1427; Uyuz Beg, circa 875/1470; 
Yisuf Beg Varsak, governor of Kemakh for Shah 
Isma‘il, fell in the battle of Caldiran [q.v.] in 920/ 
1514). In Zeyne, a kasaba of Ié il, there died 
in 862/1457-8 the founder of the Samarkandiyya 
order, ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali. Ié il also provided the 
Karamanids with a refuge when they came into 
conflict with the Ottomans from the end of the 
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8th/14th century. From 799/1397, and especially 
from the middle of the gth/15th century, they retired 
to “Tash il(i)”’, as the heartland of Karaman was 
now often called, or “‘Ié il” (the two terms are 
often- used as synonyms. It is not yet clear whether 
fash ili means originally ‘‘outside land’ or “stone 
land”’), Its last strongholds, the fortresses of Silifke, 
Ermenak and some others, recovered with the 
aid of the Crusaders under Mocenigo, did not fall 
to the Ottomans until after Mehemmed II’s victory 
over Uzun Hasan, in the autumn of 878/1473. The 
Cypriots had lost in 852/1448 their last town on the 
mainland (Korykos); and the Mamliks also, to whom 
‘Alaya [see ALANYA] had belonged for some time from 
830/1427, retreated from the coast of Ié il. In 888/ 
1483, the district was allotted as a sandjak to the 
newly created Ottoman wildyet of Karam§n, its 
administrative centre being Silifke. After the 
conquest of Cyprus in 979/1571, the Ottomans placed 
Ié il under their new eydlet of Kibris, in which 
they resettled yuriiks [g.v.] from there. The 
Djthannuma refers to “Iéil proper’ (or Silifke) 
as being a mainland sandjak of Cyprus. When 
Evliya Celebi travelled through the sandjak in 1082/ 
1671, it belonged to the eydlet of Adana. Evliya’s 
itinerary, which still awaits detailed investigation, 
contains remarks on the summer pastures of the 
Tiirkmens of Ié il (Tokar, KiiGiik Cimen, Seki 
yaylalari), The tribesfolk, among whom, as Faruk 
Siimer has shown, well-known Oguz tribal groups 
were to be identified, were still predominantly 
nomadic. During the efforts to sedentarize them, 
refractory ytirtiks were again settled in Cyprus in 
1124 and 1126/1712 and 1714. In the 18th century, 
the sandjak appears repeatedly as an arpalik [q.v.] 
of dismissed Grand Viziers. From 1831, 1é il belonged 
to the eyalet of Adana. Under the Turkish Republic 
the kaza of Ermenak was attached to the vildyet of 
Konya and the rest of “‘Stony Cilicia’ was, together 
with Mersin, made into a new vildyet, I¢el. 
Bibliography: IA, s.vv. l¢el (Besim Darkot), 

Karamanogullari and Silifke (Sihabeddin Tekin- 

dag), with references to the geographical literature 

and to the Arabic, Persian and Turkish sources. 
(B. FLEMMING) 

ICONOGRAPHY [see stra]. 

‘ID, festival. The word is derived by the Arab 
lexicographers from the root ‘wd and explained as 
“the (periodically) returning’. But it is in fact one 
of those Aramaic loanwords which are particularly 
numerous in the domain of religion; cf. for example 
the Syriac ‘ida ‘‘festival, holiday”’. 

The Muslim year has two canonical festivals, the 
“id al-adhka [q.v.] or ‘‘sacrificial festival’? on 10 Dhu 
’1-Hidjdija and the ‘id al-fifr [q.v.] ‘festival of breaking 
the fast’” on 1 ShawwAl. The special legal regulations 
for these are dealt with in the following articles. 
Common to both festivals is the salat al-‘id(ayn), the 
festival of public prayer of the whole community, 
which is considered sunna. In many ways it has 
preserved older forms of the saiat than the daily or 
even the Friday salat (although in other points it has 
come to resemble the latter) and in its general style 
much resembles the salat for drought and eclipses. It 
consists only of two rak‘a [q.v.] and contains several 
more takbir [g.v.] than the ordinary salat. After it a 
khujba [q.v.] in two parts is delivered. It -has no 
adhan (q.v.] and no tkaéma [q.v.]; as in the oldest times, 
the only summons to it is the words al-salat djami‘aio, 
It should be celebrated in the open air on the musalla 
[¢.v.], which is still often done, though now mosques 
are frequently preferred. The time for its perfor- 





mance is between sunset and the moment when the 
sun has reached its zenith. 

At both festivals, which in practice last three or 
four days, the Muslim puts on new or at least his best 
clothes; people visit, congratulate, and bestow 
presents on one another. The cemeteries are visited, 
and people stay in them for hours, sometimes 
spending the whole night in tents. These more 
popular practices are more usual at the ‘id al-fijr 
than at the “d al-aghd; the festival of breaking the 
fast is much more joyfully celebrated because the 
hardships of Ramadan are over, so that at the present 
day the ‘‘minor festival’? has in practice become of 
much greater importance than the ‘major festival”’. 

Bibliography: The books of /tkhk in the 
chapter Salat al-“dayn; Juynboll, Handbuch, 

126 ff.; E. Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 

islamischen Gebets und Kultus (Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 

Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1913, no. 9), 19, 27 ff., 40-1; 

E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 

Egyptians; M. d’Ohsson, Tableau général de 

VEmpire Othoman, Paris 1788, ii, 222-31 and 423- 

36; Sell, The faith of Islam®, London 1896, 318-26; 

Garcin de Tassy, Mémoire sur les particularités de 

la religion musulmane dans V'Inde*, Paris 1869, 

69-71; Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, London 1832, 

261-9; Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, 

159 ff.; idem, Mekka, ii, 91-7; idem, The Atchehnese, 

i, 237-44; idem, Het Gajéland, Batavia 1903, 

325 f.; Doutté, Magie et religion, chap. x; Mez, 

Renaissance, 402-3; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 

Le pélerinage &@ la Mekke, Paris 1923, 2771.; 

F. M. Pareja, Islamologia, Rome 1951, 411-2; 

G. E. von Grunebaum, Muhammadan festivals, 

New York 1951, chaps. 2 and 3; J. Chelhod, Le 

Sacrifice chez les Arabes, Paris 1955, chaps. 3 and 

4 (with bibliography). (E. Mittwocu*) 

‘ID aL-ADHA (also called ‘id al-kurban or “id al- 
nahr) “sacrificial feast’ or aL-‘Ip aL-KaBir “the 
major festival”, in India bakay ‘id (bakra ‘id), in 
Turkey biiytik bayram or kurban bayram. It is 
celebrated on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdija, the day on which the 
pilgrims sacrifice in the valley of Mina [see HaDJDJ], 
the first of the three ayyam al-tashrik (see Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le Pélerinage a la Mekke, Paris 1923). 
The old Arab custom of sacrificing on this day in 
Mina was adopted by Islam not only for pilgrims but 
also for all Muslims as sunna. It becomes a necessary 
duty (wadjib) only by reason of a vow (nadir). 

This sunna is obligatory (mwakkada Sala ’l-kifaya) 
on every free Muslim who can afford to buy a sacrifi- 
cial victim. Sheep (one for each person) or camels or 
cattle (one for one to ten persons) are sacrificed. 
The animals must be of a fixed age and be free from 
certain blemishes (lack of an eye, lameness etc.). 
The period of the sacrifice begins with the salat al-‘id 
and ends with sunset on the third of the three ayyam 
al-tashrik. The following practices are recommended 
to the sacrificers: 1. the tasmiya, t.e., the saying of 
the Basmala [q.v.]; 2. the salat ‘ala ’l-nabi, the 
blessing on the Prophet; 3. the turning towards the 
kibla; 4. the threefold takbir before and after the 
tasmiya; 5. a request for the gracious acceptance of 
the sacrifice. If the latter is offered on account of a 
vow, the sacrificer must eat none of it but must give 
it all away for pious purposes. If the sacrifice, as is 
usually the case, is a free will offering, the sacrificer 
enjoys a portion (a third) of the animal and gives 
the rest away. Among the Druses, the festival is now 
celebrated in memory of the sacrifice offered by 
Cain and Abel (R. Kriss and H. Kriss-Heinrich, Volks- 
glaube im Bereich des Islam, Wiesbaden 1960-2, i, 199). 
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On the public prayer and the usages at the festival 
on this holiday see ‘ip. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned for the article ‘fp, the books of fikk 
in the chapter on udhiyya. (E. Mittwocn) 
iD aL-FITR, “festival of the breaking of the 

fast” or al-‘id al-saghir “the minor festival’, Turkish 
kiigik bayram or seker bayramt, is the festival 
celebrated on 1 ShawwéAl and the following days. If 
the Muslim has not paid the zakét al-fijr [see zAKAT] 
before the end of the period of fasting, he is legally 
bound to do this on 1 Shawwal at the latest and is 
recommended to do it before the public prayer 
(salat) which is celebrated on this day {see ‘ip]. 

As this festival marks the end of the hardships of 
the period of fasting, it is, although called the 
“minor’’, celebrated with much more festivity and 
rejoicing than the ‘‘major festival’’; cf. “Ip. 

Bibliography: The books of fikh in the section 
zakat al-fitr and the bibliography to the article ‘ip. 

(E. Mittwocu) 

AL-‘IDADA [see AL-ASTURLAB]. 

IDAFA [see NisBa]. 

IDAFA, infinitive of the verb adafa (ila) “‘to 
unite (with)’’, has became a term in Arabic grammar. 
In the Kttab of Sibawayhi it has at first a very 
wide meaning: it is inserted into the theory of the 
djarr (genitive) {the Kifans say khafd] set out in 
Chapter too. There we find: ‘“‘al-Djarr is found 
only in nouns that are mudaf ilayhi”’, that is: “that 
have received an adjunction”, the mudaf being that 
which is ‘‘added’’. It is the idafa, the fact of having 
united one term with another, that requires the 
djarr (Mufassal, § 110), but the “operator” of 
this putting into the djarr, the ‘amil, is the harf 
al-djarr (preposition), murdd (intended) (Ibn Ya‘ish, 
304, lines 11-12; Sharh al-KGfiya i, 250, line 3 a.f.), 
expressed or understood (mukaddar). Thus the idafa 
always implies a karf al-djarr; as far as Sibawayhi 
is concerned, see his distinctions in Ch. roo. The 
theory of the djarr sets idafa within very wide 
boundaries: as soon as there is a noun in the 
genitive (madjrir), there is idafa: marart™ bi- 
zayad'™, “I passed by Zayd”; the verb marartu 
(1st term: mudaf) is linked, united with “Zayd” 
(2nd term: mudaf ilayhi), and the instrument of 
this idafa is the harf al-djarr: the preposition 61- 
(see Sibawayhi, i, 178, lines 1-10). Note that 
Sibawayhi extended the idafa even to the nisba: 
ii, Ch. 318; equally Ibn al-Sarradj, 126. 

The determination of one noun by another noun 
in the djarr also comes into this framework: 
ghulam" saydt™, “Zayd’s young slave’: ghulam¥ 
(1st term: mudaf) is linked, united with ‘“Zayd” 
(2nd term: mudaf ilayhi), and the instrument of 
this idafa is a harf al-djarr, mukaddar, unexpressed, 
but leaving its trace: the djarr of the mudaf ilayht. In 
fact, ghuldm™ zayd‘™ is thought of as implying the 
barf al-djarr: li-, which is present in: al-ghulam™ 
‘lladhi li-zaydt™, “the young slave belonging to 
Zayd” (cf. Ibn Ya‘ish, 303, line 23). According to 
the context, the Arab grammarians assume the 
presence of: li-, min or even fi. 

Idafa in its general sense continued to be 
employed for the theory of the djarr, e.g.: Mufassal, 
§ 110 and Ibn Ya‘ish, 303-4. In common usage the 
word was limited to expressing the relationship of 
the determining of one term by another term, the 
determinative complement (the Hebrew “‘construct 
state’). European grammars thus translate 1ddfa 
as: “annexation”, as did S. de Sacy (Gr. Ar.*, 
Paris 1831, ii, § 235); the term was also listed by 


J. Marouzeau in the Lexigue de la terminologie 
linguistique®, 21. 

Arab grammarians called the determination by the 
determinative complement: iddéfa mahda, ‘pure’ 
(Ibn al-Sarradj, 60), idafa ma‘nawiyya, ‘‘semantic” 
(Mufassal, § 111; Ibn al-Hadjib, Shark al-Kafiya, 
i, 252;), idafa mahda wa-ma‘nawiyya (Alfiyya, verse 
390), 1dafa hakikiyya, “‘true’’ (Ibn Ya‘ish, 305, line 
12). It expresses different relationships: possession, 
material, etc. (see de Sacy, ibid., § 98-9, or 
W. Wright, Ar. Gr.3, ii, § 76). The two terms, 
closely joined, cannot be separated one from another: 
the first (al-mudaf) does not take the article or 
nunation: in the dual and the sound plural the 
terminations -ni, -na are omitted: the second term 
(al-mudaf ilayhi) is in the djarr, e.g.: ibn™ ’'l-malikt, 
“the son of the king’, in the dual: ibnd ’l-malikt, 
“the two sons of the king”, and in the plural: band 
*l-malikt, “the sons of the king’. Both are definite 
or indefinite together: ibn% ’l-malikt, ‘“‘the son of 
the king”; bx ¥ malikt”, ‘‘a king’s son’. Semantically 
there is a difference: ta‘vif in the first case, that 
is, the indication of a definite being; takhsis in the 
second: the indication of the category of a given being 
(see, among others, al-Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, 18). This 
takhsis can be (for us) the equivalent of an adjective, 
e.g.: himadr® wahsht", ‘‘a wild ass’, but this does not 
alter the character of the Arabic construction. 

Another idafa also exists. One can say, with an 
adjective, al-radjul ’l-hasan" wadjhuha or radjulu™ 
hasan¥” wadjhuhi, ‘the man (or: a man) with a 
beautiful face’; one says more frequently (using the 
djarr), in the same sense: al-radjul% 'I-hasan™ ’l- 
wadjht, or radjulU” hasan% 'l-wadjht, One can use 
an active participle (followed by the djarr in place 
of the verbal construction with the masb), e.g.: 
bashshir ... wa-’l mukimi 'I-salatt (Kur’an, XXII, 
36/35), ‘announce the good news... and to those that 
accomplished the prayers”; hadyan bdligha 
‘l-ka‘batt (ibid., V, 96/95). “... a sacrificial beast 
that arrives at the Ka‘ba’’. The second type requires 
the use of the djarr; the Arab grammarians 
consequently included it in the i@afa, but they 
declared it ghayr mahda, “impure” (Ibn al-Sarradj, 
60), lafziyya, “verbal, formal’? (Mufassal, § 111; 
Ibn al-Hadjib, Sharh al-Kafiya, i, 252; Alfivya, 
verse 390); it is a simple way of expressing the same 
sense more lightly, la tufid illd takhfif fi ’l-lafz, as 
Ibn al-Hadjib says (Sharh al-Kafiya, i, 256), and 
presupposes no harf al-djarr; but what is its Samil? 
(see Sharh al-Kafiya, i, 251, line 13 f.). 

In Arabic this :dafa lafziyya must be carefully 
distinguished from the true one: the construction 
contains an important difference: the first term, as 
we have seen, can take the article; in addition, the 
function is different: determination in the true 
idafa, qualification in the lafziyya, and, one 
must add, a limited qualification: radjulu™ 
hasan" ’l-wadjht; first a man is qualified by 
“beautiful”, by the complement in the djarr, then 
this beauty is limited, here, to the “‘face” (cf. Ibn 
Ya‘ish, 306, lines 20-2). The construction is im- 
portant: with an adjective it is a normal method of 
description in Arabic. It is used in ancient Semitic. 
But, where Arabic distinguishes the two iddfas in 
grammatical construction, ancient Semitic uses the 
same method for both: the construct state, the 
genitival relationship (see C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
ii, Berlin 1913, § 171 f£; for Hebrew see, especially, 
P. Joiion, Grammaire de Vhébreu biblique, Rome 1923, 
§ 129 i). 
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Bibliography in the text, and _ further: 
Sibawayhi (Paris ed.), i, Ch. 41, 100, ror, (179 
line 12f.), and ii, Ch. 357-8; Ibn al-Sarradj, 
al-Mizadj fi ’l-nahw, Beirut 1385/1965, 59-61, 
a good résumé; Zamakhshari, Mufassal?, ed. 
J. P. Broch, § 110-30, see first § 110-15, a good 
account, to be completed by the Shark of Ibn 
Ya‘ish (ed. G. Jahn), 303-56 (first 303-18); Radi 
‘1-Din al-Astarabadhi, Shark al-Kafiya, by Ibn 
al-Hadjib, Istanbul 1375, i, 250-75; Ibn Malik, 
Alfiyya, verses 385-423 and the Shark of Ibn 
SAkil (ed. Muhyi ’I1-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid), ii, 35-74; 
Ibn Hisham Djam4al al-Din, Sharh Shudhtr al- 
dhahab (Matba‘at Muh. ‘Ali Sabih), 340-9; Dict. 
of Techn. Terms, ii, 888-9; W. Wright, Ar. Gr.3, 
ii, 198-234. (H. FLeiscnr) 

iii—IRANIAN LANGUAGES 

The term idafa (ezafe) is used loosely in New 
Persian for the enclitic particle -< (strictly Rasra-yi 
td@afa) which serves to connect a nominal form with 
a following determinant, be it descriptive, apposi- 
tional, or genitival, ¢.g., ab-i garm ‘warm water’, 
rad-i nil ‘the river Nile’, kitab-t pisar ‘the boy’s 
book’, or in any combination of these, ¢g., ab-i 
garm-1 rud-i nil ‘the warm water of the river Nile’. 
Following a final vowel the particle appears as -yi, 
the semi-vowel being written with the letter ¢¢ after 
\-& and y -%, but abbreviated to the form of a hamza 
(when written at all) after o -a@ and .¢-i, ¢.g., 
kitabha-yi pisar ‘the boy’s books’, s#-yi man ‘(in) 
my direction, towards me’, khana-yt buzurg ‘the big 
house’. In early Persian the particle was often 
written as ,¢, or by various other conventions, in 
all phonetic contexts. 

By origin the particle is a relative pronoun. 
Already in both Old Iranian languages known, Old 
Persian and Avestan, there are examples of the use 
of the relative (h)ya-, besides its normal function, as 
a kind of article, agreeing entirely with its antecedent 
and linking to it a simple determinant instead of a 
full clause, e.g., OP kasaka(h) hya(h) kapautaka(h) 
‘the blue (NP kabéd) stone, lapis lazuli’, gaumdta(h) 
hya(h) magus ‘Gaumata the Magian (nominative)’, 
gaumatam tyam magum (accusative); Av. daévd y6 
apaosé ‘the demon Apaosha’, tam caratim yam 
darayam ‘the long (NP dir) race-course (acc. fem.)’, 
taiS SyaoQanais yais vahisiais ‘for the best actions 
(instrumental plur. neuter), daéndm yam 
hudadnao§ ‘the conscience (acc. fem.) of the sensible 
man’ (R. G. Kent, Old Persian, § 261; H. Reichelt, 
Awestisches Elementarbuch, §§ 749 ff.). 

This innovation became so characteristic of the 
relative y- stem that wherever derivatives of it 
survived in Middle and later Iranian dialects it was 
mainly, if not solely, in some articular use. Thus 
Soghdian yw (< yam, if not from the demonstrative 
ayam), Khwarezmian ¢ (masc.), yd (fem.), and 
Digoron Ossetic 4 are used as definite articles (see 
H. W. Bailey, Asica, in TPhS, 1945, 17 ff.). In 
Middle Persian the particle i(g), spelt ‘y and ‘yg in 
Manichaean script, served both as a relative, ¢.g., 
den i Gwaré ‘the religion which you bring’, windh ig 
agm4a kird ‘the sin which you committed’, and as a 
connective, ¢.g., bdy ig narm ‘a mild scent’, frazend + 
wahman ‘the son of Vahman’; it was not yet, however, 
essential to the construction, e.g., béyestan dafridag 
‘blessed garden’, dibirdn néwan ‘good scribes’. In the 
other Western Middle Iranian language, Parthian, 
the place of i(g) was very early taken by the particle 
cé (see M. Boyce, The use of relative particles in 
Western Middle Iranian, in Indo-Iranica, Mélanges 
Morgenstierne, Wiesbaden 1964, 28-47). 
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In New Persian the old relative has entirely 
given way to the particle ki. In some modern 
Western Iranian dialects, however, particles 
similar to Persian -i function as both relative 
and igafa. In Northern Kurdish, for example, 
where a distinction of gender is also preserved: 
kar-é déza ‘the grey ass’, din-@ wit ‘his wife’, aw kar-é 
ta dit ‘that ass which you saw’, 2in-d ta dit ‘the 
woman whom you saw’. In the Hawrami dialect of 
GGrani there is a distinction between an epithetic 
idafa i, kitéb-i syaw ‘a black book’, and a genitival 
t&, har-i Swanay ‘the shepherd’s ass’, The New 
Persian construction, and -i form, has been borrowed 
by many other dialects. (D. N. MacKenzig) 

(iii) TURKIC LANGUAGES. 

The Turkish izéfet construction (izdfet terkibi) is 
made up of two components: (1) the governed noun 
(muzaf ileyhi) or complementing element (miitemmim, 
tamlayan|tamamlayut unsur); (2) the governing noun 
(muzdéf) or complemented element (tamamlanan 
unsur). In the Turkish iséfet, in contrast to the 
Arabic or Persian usage, the governed noun regularly 
precedes the governing noun. 

The Turkish isdfet is based: (1) on the possessive 
relationship, and (2) on the qualifying relationship 
between two nouns. 

The possessive izdéfet, which in modern Turkish 
grammars is referred to as iyelik grupujtakim 
(possessive group/annexation), isim takim1/tamlamast 
(noun annexation/complement), may be divided into 
two categories: (1) definite isdfet (tdyinls i2dfet, 
belirli isim taktmtftamlamast); (2) indefinite isdfet 
(tdyinsiz izdfet, belirsis isim takemiltamlamast). The 
differences between the two categories are: (1) in 
the definite izéfet the governed noun is placed into 
the genitive: bahge-nin kapt-st ‘the gate of the garden’, 
in the indefinite izdéfet it stands in the indefinite 
(suffixless) case: bahge kapt-st ‘garden-gate’; (2) as 
seen from the foregoing example, the definite izdfet 
establishes a loose, temporary relationship between 
the components; in the indefinite iz4fet this relation- 
ship is close, permanent, similar to that of the com- 
ponents of a compound noun; (3) in the definite 
izdfet both components keep their stress, while in 
the indefinite izéfet only the first component is 
stressed. In both categories the governing noun takes 
the possessive suffix of the third person, except that 
if the first component is the genitive of the personal 
pronoun of the first or second person, the second 
component takes the possessive suffix of the first or 
second person: ben-im ev-im ‘my house’, sts-in ev-inis 
‘your house’ (colloquially also benim ev, etc.). 

In the qualifying izdfet two nouns are juxtaposed 
without change. The first component indicates the 
thing of which the second component is made, or to 
which it is compared: ipek gémlek ‘silk shirt’, celik 
trade ‘iron will’. In recent Turkish grammars this 
type of izdfet is dealt with in the chapter on stfat 
taktm: (adjective annexation) or stfat tamlamast 
(adjective complement), 

Syntactically the isdfet construction is treated as 
a unity, declensional endings being added to the 
second component: miidiriin sapkasi-m ‘the hat 
(= acc.) of the director’, misafir odast-n-da ‘in the 
guest-room’, tas kiprii-den ‘from the stone bridge’. 
The plural suffix can be added to the first component 
only in the possessive izdfet: Gfretmen-ler-in vazifest 
‘the duty of the teachers’ and dgretmen-ler klibit 
‘teachers’ club’. If meaning requires a further 
possessive suffix to be attached to the indefinite 
izdfet, the first possessive suffix is dropped: para 
¢anta-st ‘purse’, but para ¢anta-m ‘my purse’, para 
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ganta-mz ‘your 
‘Enver’s purse’. 

An izdfet can be a component of another izéfet 
construction: tiniversite profesérii-niin asistant-nin 
tetkik seyahati ‘the study trip of the assistant of the 
university professor’. 

Already in the Old Turkish inscriptions of the 
8th century A.D. the whole system of izdéfet is 
developed, except that the genitive suffix is less 
frequently used than today, and the possessive 
suffix in the indefinite izéfet is also often omitted: 
Tabghat budun sabi ‘the words of the Chinese people’, 
Otiiken yish ‘the Otiiken Forest’. 

Bibliography: J. Deny, Grammaire de la 
langue turque, Paris 1921, 748-73; A. K. Borovkov, 
Privoda turetskogo izafeta, in Akademiku N. Ya. 
Marru, Moscow-Leningrad 1935, 165-77; A. von 
Gabain, Alttirkische Grammatik, Leipzig 1941, 
31950, §§ 398, 400, 405, p. 248; Ahmet Cevat Emre, 
Tiirk dil biigisi, Istanbul 1945, I1I-2, 419-27; 
L. Peters, Grammatik der ttirkischen Sprache, 
Berlin 1947, 31-5; IA, $.v. IzAfet (SAdeddin Bulug); 
S. S. Mayzel?, Izafet v turetskom yazike, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1957; Muharrem Ergin, Osmanltca 
dersleri, I. Ttirk dil bilgist, Istanbul 1958, 340-44; 
Haydar Ediskun, Yeni Tiirk dilbilgisi, Istanbul 
1963, 117-26. (J. Eckmann) 
IDAM [see HAMD, WADI AL-]. 
1°DAM [see KATL). 

IDAR, name of a fortified town in northern Gudj- 
arat, 100 km. north-east of Ahmadabad, and of its 
surrounding territory, largely mountainous. The 
former rddjas of Idar were in the 8th/14th century a 
constant thorn in the flesh of the first governors in 
Gudjarat of the Dihli sultanate, and military action 
was almost always required to collect the tribute 
the governors exacted. After Gudjarat became an 
independent sultanate Ahmad Shah I was similarly 
troubled, and the strength of Idar, so near his newly 
founded capital of Ahmadabad, was a cause for 
concern. He consequently built another new garrison 
town, Ahmadnagar (now called Himatnagar), some 20 
km. below Idar as a base of operations against it, and 
waged continuous warfare on the r@dja from 829/1425 
to 831/1428, when the rddjd@ at last sought peace and 
promised tribute. The agreement was generally 
honoured, although in later years there were many 
more occasions when the tribute was withheld with 
consequent renewed hostilities. Ahmad’s son 
Muhammad I renewed the attack in 850/1446, on 
which occasion the ruler bought peace by giving 
Muhammad his daughter in marriage. 

In the reign of Muzaffar II the powerful Maharana 
Sangram of Citawr had established a usurper on the 
throne of Idar. Such interference in the affairs of a 
feudatory state could not be tolerated even by the 
mild Muzaffar, and the rightful heir was restored 
by a. Gudjarat army. Sangram was, however, incensed 


purse’, Enver'in para ganta-st 


at insults offered to his name by the Gudjarati fawdjdar - 


{g.v.] at Idar, and raided the border towns, including 
Idar, in 925/1519, before being defeated by a large 
Gudjarat army and compelled to pay reparations. 

In Mughal times there were often similar clashes 
at first between the Idar rulers and the Mughal army 
commanders, who expelled the Hindi rulers from time 
to time; and in 984/1576 the radja did not submit to 
the Mughal armies until defeated in pitched battle. 
After this, affairs quietened down, although in 1018-9/ 
1609-10 we hear of the rédj@ of Idar being called 
upon, under the usual agreement with tributary 
rulers, to furnish a contingent of 2000 horse for the 
defence of Gudjarat against the depredations of the 


Nizam Shahi armies under Malik ‘Anbar. In later 
times, when the Mughal empire was breaking up and 
the province of Gudjarat was under the s#baddri of 
Maharadja Abhaysingh, the latter gave Idar in djagir 
to his brothers, establishing a new Radjpit dynasty of 
rulers there. The later history of Idar is not relevant 
to the affairs of Islam in India. 

Bibliography: See GuDJARAT. For the history 
of Idar state under the Marathas, see Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, xiii (1908), 325-8. 

(J. Burton-PaGceE) 

IDARA, the common name in modern Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, etc. for administration. The 
term appears to have acquired its technical signifi- 
cance during the period of European influence. 
Muslim administration is discussed in the articles on 
administrative departments and services (BAB-1-‘ALI, 
BAYT AL-MAL, BARID, DIWAN, DIWAN-1 HUMAYUN, 
ISTIFA?, KALAM, KANUN, RAWK, TAHRIR etc.); on 
officers and functionaries (‘AmMIL, ‘AMID, DAFTARDAR, 
HADJIB, KAHYA, KHAZIN, MUSHIR, +» MUSHRIF, 
MUSTAWFI, NA7IB, NAZIR, RA7?IS AL-KUTTAB, SHADD, 
WAKIL, WASITA, WAZiR, etc.); om scribes (KAT1B) 
and civil servants (mMa?muUR); on administrative 
documents, records, and accounts (DAFTAR, DIPLO- 
MATIC, INSHA?, MUHASABA, RASA?IL, SIDJILL). 
Provincial administration is discussed in articles on 
officers (AMIR, BEGLERBEGI, KA?IM-MAKAM, MUDIR, 
MUTASARRIF, SANDJAK-BEY, WALI, etc.) and on 
territorial sub-divisions (EYALET, KADA’, KURA, 
NAHIYA, NIYABA, MAMLAKA, RUSTAK, SANDJAK, 
TASSUDJ, USTAN, VILAYET, etc.). On police matters 
see ‘ASAS, DARUGHA, SHIHNA, SHURTA; on the 
introduction of the modern apparatus of government, 
see HUKUMA, TANZIMAT. (Ep.) 

‘IDDA, fromthe verb ‘adda, ‘‘to count, enumerate” 
(days or menstruations), Arabic term for the 
duration of widowhood or, rather, the period of 
abstention from sexual relations imposed on a widow 
or a divorced woman, or a woman whose matriage 
has been annulled, before she may re-marry. In pre- 
Islamic Arabia the institution is thought to have 
been unknown with regard to a divorced woman. The 
Kur’anic provisions on which it was based were not 
always respected during the early years of Islam 
(J. Schacht, Origins, 181) although at a very early date 
the jurists gave their sanction to them by considering 
completely void any marriage contracted during an 
“idda not yet completed. This basic element in 
the law of marriage is equally important for deter- 
mining paternity. 

The difficulties of fikh in this matter arise from 
the fact that there exist two methods of calculating 
the period of delay: the first, in months and days, 
applying mainly to widows; and the second, applying 
to the divorced woman or woman whose marriage 
has been annulled, based on the occurrence of three 
menstrual periods. The origin of this system is 
found in the Kur?an (II, 234 and 228), whose rules 
on the matter were too clear and unequivocal to 
permit the great jurists to alter or modify them. 

To the above two circumstances (the expiry of a 
fixed period and the occurrence of a third menstru- 
ation) which mark the end of the “idda there should 
be added a third: childbirth. In fact the “idda of a 
woman who is pregnant at the time that the marriage 
is dissolved ends with her accouchement. We shall 
deal first with this case, which is the simplest. 

{xz) For a woman who is pregnant, whatever the 
reason for the ending of her marriage (the death of 
her husband, divorce, annulment), the ‘idda lasts 
until her accouchement and ends with it, even if it 
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follows very closely after the end of the marriage. 
Scarcely any except the ‘“‘Twelver’’ Shi‘is and the 
Zaydis prolong the ‘dda, in the case of a widow only, 
beyond the accouchement until the expiry of the 
period of 4 months and 10 days stipulated by the 
Kur’4n for all widows indiscriminately. They main- 
tain that this period of delay is established not 
merely to avoid a coffusion in establishing birth, 
but also out of respect for the memory of the deceased; 
they do not consider it fitting that a widow should be 
able to re-marry too soon after her husband’s death 
merely because in the meantime she has given birth 
to a child. 

(2) For widows who are not pregnant and for 
divorced women who are either too young to menstru- 
ate or who have reached the menopause, the ‘idda 
is counted in months and days. 

(a) A widow must observe a retreat of 4 months 
and 10 days after her husband’s death. This figure, 
the reasons for the adoption of which are not very 
clear, is that which appears in the Kur?4n (II, 234); 
widows are obliged to observe this retreat whether 
or not the marriage has been consummated and 
‘whether or not they have reached the age of puberty, 
the only condition being that the marriage has been 
validly concluded. Here again the idea of avoiding 
uncertainty of birth gives place to that of social and 
family propriety. 

(b) Divorced women who are either too young or 
too old to-menstruate are obliged to observe a retreat 
of three lunar months (Kur’4n, LXV, 4). 

(c) Divorced women and those women whose 
marriage has been annulled and who are of 
menstruating age “‘shall wait by themselves for three 
kurw?” (Kur’an, II, 228). 

The word kur# (pl. of kur?) in the Kur?anic text 
has given rise, from the beginning of Islam, to a 
controversy among the commentators. Some under- 
stand it to mean the inter-menstrual periods, or, 
according to their terminology, the periods of 
“purity”? which come between those of menstruation. 
This was the opinion which prevailed in the Shafi‘i and 
Maliki schools and among the Dja‘fari Shi‘is. But the 
Hanafis, the Hanbalis and the Zaydis consider the 
word kur? to be synonymous with menstrual in- 
disposition, hayd [q.v.]. Thus there are slight varia- 
tions in the calculation of the duration of the ‘idda, 
according to whether the word kuri? is given the 
first or the second meaning. 

Although widows are forced to abstain from sexual 
relations whatever the circumstances, i.e. even when 
their marriage has not been consummated, the law 
is different for divorced women and for those whose 
marriage has been annulled. Muslim law insists that 
they observe an ‘idda only when the marriage has 
been consummated, and even, in Shafi‘i law, truly 
consummated, this school rejecting the theory of 
khalwa in which consummation is presumed to have 
occurred if a husband and wife have been alone 
together in a place where it would have been possible 
for them to have had sexual intercourse. Since all 
the other schools admit the presumption of consum- 
mation as a result of khalwa, the question arose as 
to whether this presumption is an absolute one. 
According to the majority of Hanafi, Maliki and Han- 
bali writers, kkalwa does not cause consummation to 
be presumed, and so does not involve an obligation 
to observe ‘idda, except when there exists no in- 
surmountable obstacle to the consummation, such 
as the emasculation of the husband or a vaginal 
occlusion in the wife. 

The writers are always careful to mention the 
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various hypotheses which lead successively from one 
method of calculation to the other. There is, for 
example, the case of the wife under the age of puberty 
who reaches puberty during the period of the ‘idda, 
calculated in months; there is also that of the divorced 
woman whose divorce can still be revoked who 
becomes a widow during the ‘idda, the marriage not 
having yet been finally dissolved; she is subject 
from the date of her husband’s death to the retreat 
prescribed for widows. 

It would take too long to list all the eventualities 
provided for. It should merely be mentioned that the 
woman who has been definitively divorced (bain) 
must always observe a period of retreat counted by 
menstruations, even if her husband happens to die 
during her retreat, since her widowhood then occurs 
after the dissolution of her marriage. It is only in 
a case where the divorce is pronounced in articulo 
mortis (mara@ al-mawt) that the wife, whose right 
to the inheritance is then not lost, must observe 
the longer of the two periods of retreat. 

(3) Date of commencement of the ‘idda. When a 
marriage has been legally concluded, the ‘idda begins 
from the moment the marriage ends, that is from 
the husband’s death or from the pronouncing of the 
divorce, even if the wife does not know of it. Formerly 
(before the modern laws on the publicity which 
must be given to divorces) it sometimes happened 
that a wife did not know that she had been divorced. 
In such a case she might observe the whole of her 
“tdda without being aware of it. The annulment of a 
marriage on the other hand, or a husband’s decision 
to separate himself from his wife for a particular 
reason, must be reported to the wife. In such a case 
it is from the moment that she hears of it that the 
“tdda begins. 

(4) The ‘idda calculated by menstrual or inter- 
menstrual periods gives rise to many practical 
difficulties which the jurists have not always been 
able to solve satisfactorily. These difficulties arise 
from the fact that, in the last resort, reliance has to be 
placed on the statements of the interested party her- 
self. She might be tempted to lie, either in order to 
prolong the waiting period, claiming to have had no 
menstruation, or at least no third one, or, on the 
other hand in order to shorten it by maintaining that 
her menstrual periods were very brief and came 
very close together. The first type of behaviour was 
particularly frequent among Hanafi populations. In 
fact, Hanafi law allows the irrevocably divorced 
woman (baz) to retain the whole of her nafaka 
(maintenance) throughout the period of her ‘idda, 
This explains why those who had no prospect of re- 
marrying delayed in announcing the occurrence of the 
third menstrual period which, by concluding the ‘idda, 
thus deprived them of all nafaka. It is only in modern 
legislation that this device is prevented by fixing a 
maximum period of one year, after which the wife, 
although still considered to be in retreat if she has 
not announced her third menstrual period, has 
nevertheless no longer the right to maintenance 
(Egypt, Sudan). Certain countries (Ottoman and 
Jordanian law, Syrian code) fix a definite maximum 
of nine months or a year to the retreat itself. Decep- 
tion of this nature is much less frequent among the 
Shafi‘is and the Malikis, who allow the ba@?in divorced 
woman only the right to remain in the husband’s 
house during the period of retreat, without any right 
to food or clothing—a fairly miserly concession which 
does not encourage them to prolong the period of 
their retreat. 

Deception practised for the opposite reason, how- 
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ever, was foreseen by the classical writers. This is 
when a divorced woman, having already received 
another offer of marriage and fearing that the 
prospective husband will be discouraged by having to 
wait too long, pretends that the menstrual and inter- 
menstrual periods are shorter than they actually are. 
In Hanafi law (the opinion of Aba Hanifa has 
prevailed on this matter) the ‘“idda may never be for a 
period of less than 60 days. The minima fixed by the 
other schools vary from 30 to 39 days. It should be 
noted in this connexion that in Maliki law the 
woman’s word alone is not sufficient, even though she 
adheres to the minimum of 30 days fixed by this 
school for the total of the three menstrual periods. In 
these circumstances she must be examined by two 
women. 

(5) The ‘idda for a female slave is governed by 
special rules, of which a brief indication is sufficient. 
A female slave who is merely a concubine must 
observe a period of retreat equal to one menstruation 
or of one month, according to whether she is or 
is not of menstruating age, commencing from the 
time when she becomes the property of a new master 
if he intends to have sexual relations with her, or 
if there occurs a change in her legal status. This 
is known as istibra? [q.v.]. But a slave may well be 
married, in which case she must observe, in the 
same circumstances in which the “idda is imposed 
on a free woman, a ‘idda, the duration of which, 
by application of the “rule of the half-rate’”, should 
be half as long as that of a free woman. In other 
words, the ‘idda of a slave who is a widow would 
last for two months and five days, and that of a 
divorced woman not of menstruating age for one and 
a half months. As it is not possible to halve the 
period of three menstruations which is insisted on 
for the divorced free woman, it was decided that the 
“idda of a divorced slave who is of menstruating age 
should consist of two inter-menstrual periods (Shafi‘i 
and Maliki law) or of two menstruations (Hanafi and 
Hanbali law), the only exception being an umm walad, 
who as such is treated as a free woman. 

(6) The rights and the obligations of a woman who 
is observing a ‘idda vary according to whether she 
is a widow or divorced. A widow never has the right 
to full maintenance (nafaka), even if she is pregnant. 
On this point all the schools agree. There is in any 
case no person from whom she could claim mainte- 
nance except the heirs, and it is not considered right 
that they should be responsible for a debt which by 
definition cannot have been incurred before the death 
of the deceased. The widow is however not really 


treated so unfairly; it should be remembered that - 


she is entitled to a share in the estate of her deceased 
husband. Though she has no right to nafaka (food 
and clothing), she is however expected to complete 
her ‘idda in her husband’s house, thus in a sense 
she is housed. In addition she must go into mourning 
and wear no jewellery or cosmetics (as a moral 
obligation). Her right to leave the house is less 
strictly controlled than that of a divorced woman, it 
being considered that she might be forced to go out 
to earn her living since she has no nafaka. The 
rules for the bain divorced woman (the position of 
the woman whose divorce is revocable is exactly the 
same as that of the married woman) vary according 
to the different schools. The Hanafis hold that her 
former husband must be responsible for her mainte- 
nance (food, clothing, housing) throughout the period 
of the ‘idda, even when she is not pregnant; only in 
a case where the marriage has been ended through 
her own fault (adultery, apostasy, etc.) is she to be 
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deprived of nafaka. The other schools are much less 
liberal, either (like the Hanbalis) refusing any rights 
to the irrevocably divorced woman, or (like the 
Malikis and the Shafi‘is) granting her only the right 
to be housed—unless she is pregnant, in which 
case, because of the verse of the Kur’an: “If they 
are with child, expend upon them until they bring 
forth their burden’ (LXV, 6), the husband must 
provide her with complete nafaka (food, clothing, 
lodging). A bain divorced woman does not of course 
inherit from her husband unless he has divorced her 
during his last illness (except in Shafiti law). The 
majority of the schools do not insist on a bain 
divorced woman’s going into mourning or observing 
the detailed (moral) regulations concerning cosmetics 
and dress which are imposed on a widow. It is only in 
Hanafi law that she is subject to such a (moral) 
obligation, probably in compensation for her being 
allowed nafaka, a concession which is granted to her 
only by this school. 

It should be remembered that it is the right and 
the duty of every woman who is observing a ‘idda 
to do so in the house of her former husband, 

(7) Any marriage entered into during the ‘idda 
for a former union is absolutely void (fasid [q.v.] 
in Hanafi law). The husband and wife must separate 
of their own accord; if not, the nullity of the marriage 
is pronounced by a judge. Because such a marriage 
is always fasid in Hanafi law, and is considered so 
by the other schools only when it has been entered 
into in good faith, the wife receives (provided that 
the marriage has been consummated) the whole of 
the customary nuptial gift (mahr); any children born 
are legitimate. After this second marriage has been 
dissolved, the Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis stipulate that 
the wife shall observe two ‘iddas: the portion of the 
first ‘idda which still remained to be completed at 
the time of her second marriage, and a new ‘idda 
of three menstrual or inter-menstrual periods. The 
Hanafis, however, insist only on one ‘idda of three 
menstrual periods, against which may be set the 
amount of the first ‘idda already completed. Doctrine 
on this combination of the two “iddas is obscure and 
diverse, not only from one school to another, but 
also within the same school. Nevertheless, in all 
cases, at the end of this second ‘idda the wife may 
re-marry the second husband (the one from whom. 
she had been separated), but a new marriage contract 
is necessary and the payment of a new dower. This 
is the solution recognized by the majority of the 
schools; only the MAlikis and the Shi‘is, basing their 
rule on a decision attributed to the caliph ‘Umar 
(but which he is said to have reversed), state that 
after a marriage has become null and void through 
being entered into during a not yet completed ‘idda, 
the wife ‘‘is to be eternally forbidden”’ to the second 
husband. 

(8) Modern legal codes, from the Ottoman Family 
Law of 1917 to the Iraqi Code of Personal Status of 
1959, have devoted much attention to the institution 
of the ‘:dda, but without departing significantly from 
the principles of classical Muslim law. All of them 
have preserved the two Kur?dnic waiting periods: 4 
months and ten days for a widow and 3 menstrual 
or inter-menstrual periods for a divorced woman 
of menstruating age, except that in the Tunisian Code 
of Personal Status (art. 35) the three menstruations 
have been replaced by a fixed period of three months. 
The few modifications made to the classical law 
(particularly by the Hanafi countries) are concerned 
with the calculating of the duration of the ‘idda by 
menstruations. They tend to fix a maximum and a 
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minimum period within which the three menstrua- 
tions of the wife must occur. It is thus that it is laid 
down by the Ottoman law of 1917 (art. 140) and the 
Jordanian law of 1951 (art. ro2z) that the “idda may 
not be prolonged beyond nine months. In Egypt, the 
Sudan, and finally in Syria, they have preferred not 
to fix a maximum limit to the ‘idda of the divorced 
woman who is of menstruating age, while stipulating 
nevertheless that she may not claim maintenance for 
longer than twelve months (Egyptian Law no. 25 of 
1929, art. 17; Sudanese Judicial Circular no. 28 of 
1927, art. 5), and even, in Syria (Code Statut personel, 
art. 84), for longer than nine months, after the ending 
of the marriage. The effect of these measures has been 
to put an end in practice to the abuse of the law by 
certain divorced women claiming to have had no 
menstruation for many years in order to continue to 
receive maintenance. In some countries the minimum 
duration of the ‘idda, calculated in menstruations, 
has been fixed at three months. 

Bibliography: The subject is always given 

a separate chapter in the great treatises of fikh. 
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Tabyin al-haka@ik, Cairo 1313, iii, 26-38; for 

Shafi‘ law, Shirazi, al-Muhadhdhab (ed. Halabi), 
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Bousquet, Le Statut personnel en droit musulman 
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origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 181, 197-8, 
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musulman comparé, Paris-The Hague 1965, ii, 
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IDFU {see apr). 

IDGHAM (iddighdm), infinitive of the verb 
adghama ‘‘to make (a thing) enter (another)’’; in 
Arabic grammar: al-idghiam idkhal harf fi harf, 
“al-idgham is making a harf enter a harf” (LA, 
XV, 93, lines 18-9/xii, 203b, lines 2-3); one says: 
adghamt* ’l-harf% and iddaghamtuh, according to the 
pattern ifta‘altuh (tbid.), whence the use of tdghém and 
iddigham in the same sense; the first is a t@érm of 
the Kifans, the second of the Basrans (Ibn Ya‘ish, 
1456, lines 17-8), although the latter also frequently 
use the verb adghama, e.g.: Sibawayhi, ii, 459, lines 
4, I1, etc., but see Notes, 2. The Arab grammarians 
define more exactly this idea of tdkhal harf fi harf: 
“al-idgham is the use of two harfs from the same 
makhradj, the first sdkin, the second mutaharrik, 
without separation” (Ibn al-Hadjib, Shéfiya, in 
Sh.Sh., iii, 233 end-234). Ibn Ya‘ish adds (1456, 
line 19): ‘‘and they become, because of the force 
(shidda) of their union, like a single harf’”’. We call it 
the contraction of two similar consonants in a 
geminate (see H. Fleisch, Etudes de Phonétique arabe, 
in MUS], xxviii (1949-50), 258, and Traité de 
philologie arabe, i, § 50h). In this geminate (karf 
mushaddad), the Arab grammarians recognize a 
duality of karfs and not one single harf (that we 
should call long; see Traité, § 4); for the doctrine of 
Radi al-Din al-Astarabadhi, see Sh.Sh., iii, 235, 
lines 12-3 and 16. In vocalization of texts the karf 
mushaddad receives the sign tashdid or shadda 
(W. Wright, Ar. Gr.8, i, 14c). 

The Arab grammarians see the cause of iddighim 
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in a dislike of repeating the same consonant 
consecutively when the separator is a short vowel. 
Sibawayhi speaks clearly on this subject (ii, Ch. 408 
and 559), texts cited and translated in Etudes de Ph., 
mentioned above, 256-7 (see also Sh.Sh., iii, 238, 
line 20f.), At any rate, the tendency to iddighim 
is certainly strong in Arabic: the language resorts 
to it regularly, whenever there is the possibility 
of suppressing the intervening short vowel (see 
Muf.,. § 731): in verbs with 2nd and 3rd radical 
consonants the same (mudd‘af verbs), whenever the 
3rd consonant does not take a consonantal conjuga- 
tional suffix: *madada > madda, ‘‘to lengthen, 
stretch out”, etc.; in the IXth and XIth forms: if‘alla 
and if‘dlla. In nouns: in the active participle: *madid 
> madd; in the broken plural fa‘dlilu: *mawddidu 
> mawdddu, ‘matters’, etc. (see Traité, i, § 28). 
The Arabic language also practises iddigham when the 
same consonant ends one word and begins the next. 
This is called: al-iddigham fi ’l-infisal (as opposed to 
al-iddigham fi kalima; cf. Sibawayhi, ii, 455, line 
15). If the first harf is sékin and the second mutakar- 
vtk, the Arab grammarians prescribe iddighim 
(Muf., 731; Shafiya in Sh.Sh., iii, 234, lines 1-2; 
Sh.Sh., iii, 236, lines 3-4), e.g.: lam yaruh hatim > 
lam yaruhhadtim, “Hatim has not gone’. When 
both are mutaharrik, iddigham is called permissible 
{numerous examples, Traité, § 12); it is even praised 
when it allows the avoidance of a succession of five 
or more short syllables, e.g.: dja‘ala laka > dja‘allaka, 
“he placed for you” (Sibawayhi, ii, 455, line 16 f.; 
Sh.Sh., iii, 248, line 4 f.). 

The Arab grammarians distinguish: iddighim 
al-mithlayn, iddighim al-mutakdribayn. The con- 
traction of twoconsonants into a geminate requires that 
they be the same; this is iddighadm al-mithlayn, and, 
properly speaking, al-iddigham. When the consonants 
are close: mutakadribayn, as long as they remain 
close, they are still not the same, and iddighadm is 
never possible; they must be made mutamathilayn, 
like each other. It is here that the Arab grammarians 
hit on the phenomenon of assimilation, but they did 
not characterize it as such; they saw it simply as 
a kalb, a change, necessary for the operation of 
tddigham (Shafiya in Sh.Sh., iii, 264, line 7; Muf., 
§ 735). Assimilation has no proper term in their 
terminology. They extended the use of the term 
iddighém {which was valid only for two identical 
harfs) when they stated that two close harfs had 
contracted, and they called this: iddighim al-mu- 
takaribayn, but explanations were necessary: some 
idea of phonetics was required to make known the 
hurtif mutamathila (identical) and the hurtif muta- 
kariba (close). This is the reason for Sibawayhi’s 
opening the Bab al-iddigham with Ch. 565 on 
phonetics; he gives his reasons at the end of this 
chapter. Since Sibawayhi, accounts of phonetics are 
to be found under iddigham, as preliminaries to it: 
Ibn al-Sarradj, al-Mazadj fi ’l-nahw (Beirut 1965/ 
1385), 165 f.: al-Zadjdjadji, al-Djumal (Paris 1957), 
375 {.; al-Zamakhshari, Muf., § 732 f. Ibn al-Hadjib, 
al-Shafiya, inserted phonetics in the account of 
iddigham, as did his commentator, Radi al-Din al- 
Astarabadhi in the Skh.Sh.: iddigham, iii, 233-92; 
phonetics: 250-64. 

Notes: 1). al-iddigham...yakin fi ’l-mithlayn 
wa-'l-mutakaribayn: the formula is found in the 
Shafiya (Sh.Sh., iii, 234, line 1), but the doctrine, in 
almost the same terms, is found in the Kitab of 
Sibawayhi (ii, Ch. 566, 567). It should be noted that 
the Arab grammarians say: iddighaim al-mithlayn or 
al-mutamathilayn for two identical harfs in the same 
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word and in infisal and iddigham al-mutakaribayn 
in the case of infisal, the t of the form #fta‘ala 
being considered fi hukm al-infisal (Muf., § 7313 
see Ibn Ya‘ish, 1458, lines 4-6). 

2). tdgham, iddigham; the Arabic word, without 
vocalization, can be read in either way; the verbs 
adghama and iddaghama can also be read in either 
way in all their ‘tenses’, when unvocalized. How 
can one distinguish, in editions, the first, original 
vocalization from that which is due to the initiative 
of the editor? The edition of the Kitab (Paris) 
vocalizes: Bab al-idgham (ii, 452); was this Siba- 
wayhi’s pronunciation ? 

Bibliography: in the text; works cited in 
abbreviation: Sibawayhi, Kitab, ed. Paris 1881-5; 
Muf., Zamakhshari, al-Mufassal®, ed. J. P. Broch 
(Christiania 1879) and Shark of Ibn Ya‘ish, ed. 
G, Jahn (Leipzig 1882); Sk.Sh., Radi al-Din al- 
Astarabadhi, Sharh al-Shafiya (Cairo 1358/1939). 
The easiest account to consult is that of the 
Muf.: § 731 for the conditions of iddigham and 
§ 735 f. (with the corresponding commentary of 
Ibn Ya‘ish). Sirafi, at the end of the Sharh of 
the Kitab, adds two chapters, one on the tddigham 
of the Kifans (he gives phonetic terms peculiar 
to al-Farra°), and the other on the iddigham of the 
Kurra?. (H. FLetscr) 
IDHA‘A, modern Arabic term for ‘‘broadcasting”’ 

(broadcaster = mudhi*‘, microphone = midhyda‘). 

Broadcasting in the Islamic world was inaugurated 
in Turkey in 1925, three years after the establish- 
ment of regular transmissions from London. In most 
Islamic lands however its growth was delayed by 
their dependent political and under-developed 
economic status. In Egypt, for example, broad- 
casting began in 1934 and at the time of the 1952 
revolution its output was only 15 hours daily, with 
a total transmitting power of 73 KW. With the 
subsequent upsurge of national sentiment and 
economic development it rose by 1966 to 130 hours 
daily with a transmitting power of nearly 6,000 KW 
(statement by Deputy Premier for Guidance and 
Culture in al-Idha‘a wa’l-Talafisytin, 28 March 1966). 

In 1964 Turkey was again an innovator in the 
Islamic world when she set up an independent 
Broadcasting Corporation, not subject to direct 
government control, This Corporation was financed 
by licences and advertising, but deficits were under- 
written by the government. Elsewhefe in the Islamic 
world broadcasting output was under direct govern- 
ment control, many hours being dedicated to the 
exposition of government policy, official statements, 
and verbatim reports of speeches by the Leader. 
Long recordings were broadcast of the trial of the 
leaders of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt in 
1954-5 and of that of former ministers in Iraq in 
1958-9; the session of sentencing in November 1958 
was relayed “live”, as were the opening and closing 
sessions of Subandrio’s trial in Indonesia in 1966. 
Though advertising on the air is permitted in many 
countries, underdevelopment makes it a less valuable 
source of revenue than in Europe or America. The 
main broadcasting categories are the same as else- 
where. The Kur?an plays a great role in religious 
broadcasting, and in the UAR continuous recitation 
from 4-9 hrs. and from 12-21 hrs. was introduced 
in April 1964. Friday services are also broadcast, 
and religious talks and recitations, particularly 
in Ramadan. In Saudi Arabia broadcasting was 
long limited almost entirely to news and instructive 
and religious talks. States with large Christian minor- 
ities broadcast also occasional Christian services. The 
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UAR, Turkey, and some other countries have cultural 
programmes adapted to differing intellectual levels. 
Standards of news broadcasts are related to those of 
the local press and news agencies; those of light 
entertainment to the existence of a cinema industry. 

Many Muslim lands consist of vast territories in 
which the population is concentrated in limited areas, 
widely separated by tracts of desert or, in the case 
of Indonesia, by sea. Illiteracy is in general high, and 
in many cases independent nationhood is a recent 
acquisition. Broadcasting is thus exceptionally 
valuable as a means of diffusing information and 
ideas, creating a common national spirit, and 
spreading an educated form of speech. But the 
geographical characteristics at the same time 
necessitate an exceptionally heavy capital ex- 
penditure to ensure the clear reception which is 
essential for effective broadcasting. In Indonesia 
a network of regional stations, carrying their own 
programmes, has been set up, but in general the 
organization is highly centralized. The density 
of listening sets was enormously increased in the 
decade from 1955 to 1965 by the introduction of 
transistor sets. In the Middle East, which is pre- 
dominantly Muslim, sets were estimated by the BBC 
(Handbook, 1967) to have risen in that period from 
two to twelve million—roughly one to every ten 
of the population. In the South Asian Muslim world 
the figure was far lower. 

Most Muslim states cater for their national 
minorities in the minority language concerned; as 
Iraq for Kurds; Iran for Turcomans, Assyrians, 
Armenians, Kurds, Azarbaijanis and Arabs in Ahwaz; 
Morocco and Algeria for Berbers. Mali broadcasts 
in French, Bambara, Sonraie, Peul, Sarakole, Wolof, 
Tamachek (Tuareg Berber), and Hassani Arabic. Most 
cater also for resident foreign minorities, as the UAR 
for English, French, Germans, Italians, and Greeks. 
Some also direct broadcasts in the home language to 
their nationals abroad; as Lebanon to South America 
and West Africa, Jordan to South America, and the 
Turks to their emigrant workers in Germany. 

Where a language is being modernized or given 
a more national flavour, as with Turkish and Urdu, 
broadcasting has a special importance; and in the 
Arab world for spreading a universally used form 
of Arabic. 

Most Muslim states direct broadcasts, in the 
language of the people addressed, to one or more 
great powers directly concerned with the area and 
to neighbouring states. To be successful, such broad- 
casting involves heavy expense for the engagement 
of suitable, probably foreign, staff, and for powerful 
transmitters and if possible medium relay stations, 
Standards of language and content must rival 
those of the receiving country and, to be politically 
effective, the ideas expressed must appeal to at 
least a significant section of the population. Where 
these conditions are fulfilled, and only then, broad- 
cast campaigns have effectively stimulated latent 
feelings or acted as detonators to set off an explosion 
of popular feeling. Radio warfare has been waged 
between Indonesia and Malaysia, and between the 
UAR and Iran. It has occurred frequently within the 
Arab world, where it is facilitated by the common 
language. It took place between Morocco and Algeria 
during the fighting in autumn 1963, but the most 
frequent protagonist has been the UAR, with its 
powerful transmitters, its developed news services, 
its relatively developed culture and, in the political 
field, the appeal of its pan-Arab and socialist policies 
to an important section in every Arab state. The UAR 
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in fact comes sixth in the list of external broadcasters | 
with 589 hours weekly in some 30 languages, in- 
cluding 13 African. This compares with 1381 hours 
from the USSR; 909 from the Voice of America; and 
663, in about 4o languages, from the BBC. Iran, 
apart from local languages, broadcasts in Russian, 
French, English, Urdu, Turkish and Arabic. Pakistan 
and Turkey each broadcast in twelve or more 
languages. Of lesser powers, Somalia after acquiring 
two 50 KW transmitters from the USSR in 1960, 
three years after independence, set out ‘“‘to make its 
voice heard in the world” with six hours of daily 
transmissions in Somali; 1} in Arabic; } in English; 
4 hour each in Italian, Amharic and Swahili; 
ro minutes in Galla, and occasional broadcasts in 
Dankali. 

The example of broadcasting from abroad to 
Islamic lands was set by the great powers, just before 
and during the second world war. The Italian Fascist 
régime introduced broadcasting in Arabic in 1935. 
Great Britain did the same in January 1938 and 
Nazi Germany in mid-1938; the latter specialized in 
scurrilous and violent propaganda. Later the USA 
and, in 1943, the USSR added their voices. Broadcasts 
in Arabic from Paris began before 1939; they include 
dialect transmissions for Algerians in France. Those 
for overseas reached their maximum during the 
Algerian fighting, after France ceased to control local 
broadcasting in other Arabic-speaking countries of 
North Africa. Later they were much reduced. By 
1966, 45 states, Muslim and non-Muslim, were 
directing broadcasts in Arabic to Arab countries; 
20 in Persian to Iran; 17 in Indonesian to Indonesia. 
The BBC alone broadcast for 12 hours daily in Arabic 
(ten from April 1967) and received some 80,000 letters 
from Arab listeners in the course of that year. The 
first Arab state seriously to organize external broad- 
casting was Syria, under the Shishakli regime (1950- 
4). Syria and the UAR introduced Hebrew broad- 
casts to Israel, which in turn broadcasts in Arabic to 
its Arab minority and to its neighbours. 

Professedly indigenous clandestine stations come 
and go, particularly during crises. A few have been 
genuine, but in general they have been directed from 
abroad by communist, Western or outside Muslim 
states. 

The cost of installing and producing television 
has limited its introduction in the Muslim world, 
though in Asia, and in Africa north of the Sahara, 
most Muslim states had by 1966 at least some service, 
and many encouraged the purchase of sets by customs 
remissions or other means. Except in the UAR the 
service was virtually restricted to the capital or a 
few large cities. In Iran private companies supported 
by advertising revenue provided services in Teheran 
and Abadan. In certain areas (Saudi Arabia and 
Libya) American Forces or Oil Company trans- 
missions were receivable locally before the introduc- 
tion of national systems. The latter have been made 
possible by oil revenues and, in the former case, by 
the weakening of religious objections. 

Bibliography: World Radio and TV Handbook 

(annually from 1947); Statistical Yearbook 

(UNESCO); Internationales Handbuch fiir Rund- 

funk und Fernsehen, Hamburg 1964; G. A. 

Coddling jr., Broadcasting without barriers, 

UNESCO 1959; BBC Yearbook (now Handbook), 

London (annually from 1928); BBC Monitoring 

Service daily digest of world broadcasts 1939-1947 

and Summary of world broadcasts 1947- (these 

contain selections of broadcasts from and about 

Islamic countries and, from 1949, of broadcasting 
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developments in them). N. Barbour, Broadcasting 

to the Arab world, in MEJ, v (1951), 57-69. No 

publications cover the Islamic world as such; 
information must be sought in the broadcasting 
publications of each country. (N. BARBour) 

IDHADJ or MAt-Amir, town of western Persia, 
situated on a tributary of the upper reaches of the 
Dudjayl or Karin river, in southern Luristan, at 
49° 45’ E. and 31° 50’ N, In mediaeval times it was 
generally reckoned to be part of the province of al- 
Ahwaz or Khizistan {g.v.], and under the ‘Abbasids 
was the capital of a separate administrative district 
or kara. It lay on a plain at an altitude of 3,100 feet, 
and though reckoned by the geographers to be in the 
garmsir or hot zone, the nearby mountains gave it a 
pleasant and healthy climate; the winter snow from 
these mountains was gathered and exported from 
Idhadj to the torrid, low-lying parts of al-Ahwaz 
(cf. Mukaddasi, 414; Yakit, Buldan, i, 416; Mustawfi, 
Nuzhat al-kulib, tr. Le Strange, 74). The district was 
also frequently subject to earthquakes. 

Idhadj (the vocalisation Aydhadj is also found) 
was a populous and prosperous place in pre-Islamic 
times. There are many Elamitic remains in the 
vicinity, mostly dating from the end of the second 
millenium B.C. (see the detailed description of pre- 
Islamic antiquities by M. Streck in EI!, s.v. MAL 
AMir). In Sasdnid times, the district was included 
in the territories of the Ispahbadh of Fars (Ya‘kabi, 
Historiae, i, 201). A fire-temple of the local Zoroastri- 
ans remained in use till the time of Haran al-Rashid; 
V. Minorsky surmised that this may have been the 
Parthian sanctuary of Shami, to the north of Idhadj 
(Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil’s travels in Iran 
(circa A.D. 950), Cairo 1955, text 27, tr. 60, 108). 

When the Arabs invaded al-Ahwaz in 17/638, they 
penetrated via Ramhurmuz to Idhadj and made 
peace with the local lord, Tirawayh, leaving him in 
possession of power. But the town had to be con- 
quered again in 21/642 after the battle of Nihawand, 
and in 26/646-7 a rising of the people of Idhadj and 
the local Kurds had to be suppressed by the governor 
of Basra, Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari (Baladhuri, 382; 
Tabari, i, 2553, 2614, 2829). During ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
caliphate, there was a revolt there by one Khurrazadh 
b. Bas (Baladhuri, 383). Towards the very end of the 
Umayyad period, Aba Dja‘far, the later caliph al- 
Mansiir, was governing Idhadj on behalf of the ‘Alid 
pretender ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘Awiya (q.v.]. Al-Mansiir’s 
son, the later al-Mahdi, was born there of a local 
woman, and some later descendants of al-Mahdi 
retained the nisba of ‘‘al-Idhadji’”’. In 270/883 a force 
of local volunteers, cavalry and infantry, was raised 
by the governor of Idhadj, Ahmad b. Dinar, to 
reinforce al-Muwaffak’s army for the final assault on 
the Zandj rebels (Tabari, iii, 527, 2085; Sam‘ani, 
Ansab, 54b; Yakit, Buldan, i, 416). In 295/907-8 the 
region was the theatre of operations during the 
rebellion against al-Muktafi of the governor of Fars 
and Kirman, ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Misma‘i; it 
was probably during these campaignings that al- 
Misma‘i destroyed a famous bridge near Idhadij 
which carried the road to Isfahan, thus impeding the 
advance of the caliphal general Badr al-Hammami. 
This important bridge, which was doubtless originally 
of Sasanid construction, was later rebuilt at great 
cost by one of the viziers (apparently Abi ‘Ali al- 
Kummi or Abu ’1-Fadl b. al-‘Amid) of the Biayid 
Rukn al-Dawla (Minorsky, Abé-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn 
Muhalhil’s travels in Iran, text 27, 30-1, tr. 60, 64-5, 
108, 114-18; Ibn al-Athir, viii,g; Yakiat, Buldan, iv, 
189, s.v. ‘‘Kantarat Khurrazadh”, based on Abi 
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Dulaf; the same in Kazwini, Athdr al-bilad, ii, 201). 
Idhadj seems to have flourished in Biyid times, and 
coins were minted there. 

However, the greatest period of Idhadj’s florescence 
was from the 6th/rz2th to the 8th/r4th centuries 
under the Hazaraspid dynasty of Atabegs of Great 
Lur (550-827/1155-1423) [see HAZARASPIDS and LUR-1 
BUZURG]. These Atabegs, of Kurdish origin, made 
their peace with the incoming Mongols and enjoyed 
virtual independence under the Mongol Khans and 
then the Il Khans; at times their power extended to 
Isfahan and the shores of the Persian Gulf. Idhadj 
and the nearby town of Siisan were the winter 
residences of the Hazaraspids, their yaylaks or 
summer-quarters being further to the north on the 
upper Zanda Rid and the Kariin headwaters. It is 
at this time that the name for Idhadj of Mal-Amir or 
M4l-i Amir ‘‘the Amir’s property’? comes into use, 
and gradually replaces the older designation. The 
newer term may be connected with the residence 
there of the Hazaraspids, as is probably the name of 
the Idhadj-Isfahan road, Djadda-yi Atabeg ‘the 
Atabeg’s road”, in use till modern times. Ibn 
Battiita passed through the town twice in the course 
of his travels, once in 727/1327, during the reign of 
the Atabeg Nusrat al-Din Ahmad, and again in 748/ 
1347, during the reign of Muzaffar al-Din Afrasiyab 
II b. Ahmad. He praises Ahmad’s piety and asceti- 
cism, and says that he built 460 hospices for travellers 
in his territories, of which 44 were in the capital 
Idhadj or Ml al-Amir (he uses both these names); 
Afrasiyab, on the other hand, was a drunkard 
(Travels, ii, 30-42, tr. Gibb, ii, 287-94). 

The Timirid Ibrahim b. Shah Rukh [g.v.] ended 
the line of Atabegs in 827/1423, and the region of 
Mal-Amir fell into the hands of Bakhtiy4ri chiefs. 
The town itself now became deserted and drops out 
of history, but its site is marked by a large mound 
and several lesser ones (see Jéquier, Description du 
site de Mdlamir, in Mémoirs de la Délégation en Perse, 
Paris 1901, iii/1, 133-43). 

The district of Idhadj was agriculturally prosperous 
during mediaeval Islamic times, since there was a 
fair rainfall and dry-farming was possible. Its 
specialities included grapes, citrus fruits, melons, 
pistachio nuts and a variety of cardamom whose 
juice was used as a remedy for gout. The existence 
there of many mines is mentioned by Kazwini, but 
the substances involved are not specified. 

Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned 

in the article): Schwarz, Iran, iv, 293, 335-40, 

439-40; Le Strange, 245-6; V. Minorsky, in EJ’, 

art. LUR-I BUZURG. (C. E. Boswortn) 

IDHN (a.), very general term, meaning simply 
“authorization”. 

We shall concern ourselves here only with fikh, 
but, even within this restricted field, shall examine 
only (a) the authorization necessary to enable certain 
types of incapable persons (i.e., those who are 
partially incapable) to conclude isolated legal trans- 
actions, when such transactions could, according to 
circumstances, either cause the position of the 
incapable person to become worse or better; and 
(b) the general authorization to carry out commercial 
transactions in a normal way, granted by a guardian 
to a minor who has reached years of discretion, or 
by a master to a slave. 

(a) Semi-incapable persons, in general minors 
who are no longer children, and spendthrifts and the 
like, have the right to enter alone (i.e., without 
authorization) into transactions concerning in- 
heritance which can result only in advantage (naf*‘ 
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mahd) for them, for example, the acceptance of a 
gift free of encumbrances. They have not the power, 
even if authorized (any more than has their guardian), 
to conclude transactions which involve a definite loss 
(al-tasarrufai al-darra al-makda). The most typical 
example of these completely forbidden transactions 
is that of making gifts. There remain the legal 
transactions which are as likely to bring a loss as a 
gain. This category includes the majority of contracts 
dealing with their patrimony: selling, renting, loan, 
etc. In these cases the wali in the case of a minor, 
or the judge in that of a spendthrift, must intervene, 
Their intervention is envisaged by the Hanafi 
Jukaha?, and also by the Malikis, as occurring after 
the transaction, according to the principle al-idjdsa 
fi 'l-intih@ ka ’l-idhn fi *l-ibtid@ (Sarakhsi, Mabsaf, 
xxiv, 182), “ratification afterwards is equal to 
authorization beforehand”. But there is nothing, 
theoretically, which forbids the guardian or the judge 
to grant his authorization in advance, or at the same 
time as the transaction is concluded by the incapable 
person. When the usual procedure of ratification 
afterwards is followed, the transaction, before the 
approval of the guardian or the judge has been given, 
is considered to be mawkdf, ‘‘in suspense’”’, neither 
invalid nor truly valid; it can only be made fully 
effective by ratification. The Shafi‘is do not permit 
semi-incapable persons to complete such transactions 
(sales, renting, etc.), which are the exclusive province 
of the wali. They consider that these transactions 
can be neither authorized nor ratified; they must 
be concluded by the guardian himself on behalf of 
the minor. The Hanbalis reject the process of ratifica- 
tion afterwards and insist on prior authorization if a 
wali allows a minor to carry out a transaction which 
he is capable of carrying out himself. 

(b) A minor who is no longer a child (except in 
Shafi‘i law), and also a slave, may be authorized to 
take part in a commercial transaction; he then 
becomes ma?dhtin: al-saghiy al-ma@dhin or al-‘Sabd 
al-ma@dhiin. In this case the authorization is, neces- 
sarily, given beforehand. It is very rarely given ex- 
pressly but usually tacitly, when the wali or the 
master allows the minor or the slave to trade without 
raising any objection. The early fukahd? questioned 
the regularity of such a tacit authorization. The 
opinion which prevailed was that in such cases silence 
equalled consent, except in the case of a judge, who 
must always give his express approval. The Shafi‘i 
school, with its rigid principles, could not admit that 
a minor could be authorized to trade; their attitude 
to a slave was of course different. This school has 
remained in general faithful to its first doctrine; 
however the exigencies of modern life led certain 
Shafi‘is of Khurasan, and even, it is said, the famous 
Imam al-Haramayn, to attempt to modify it, tending 
to consider valid an authorization to trade granted 
toa minor. 

The question of the extent of the authorization 
given to a minor or to a slave and whether a wali or a 
master can impose a limit on it is decided differently 
by the different schools. The Hanafis and Malikis 
consider that this authorization is the equivalent of 
a complete withdrawal of prohibition, which is not 
subject to qualification. The Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis 
(so far as concerns a slave at least) regard it as 
a type of procuration and consider it to be the duty 
of the granter of the procuration to fix the limits of 
it, as in the general law regarding procurations. 

Bibliography: The idhn or idjdza granted 
in respect of one single transaction to a minor 
who was reached years of discretion is studied in 
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the works of /1kh in the chapter on incapacity 

(hadir). Examples are Kasani, Badas* al-sanax‘, 

Cairo 1327, vii, 171 ff., and Hattab and Mawwaq, 

commentaries on Khalil, Cairo 1329, v, 61 ff. 

Among modern writers, see Subhi Mahmasani, 

Nazariyyat al-amma li ’l-mawdjibat wa ’l-“ukid, 

Beirut 1948, ii, 106-7. The ‘authorized’? minor 

and slave generally form the subject of a special 

chapter in the works of fikh: e.g. Marghinani, 

Hidaya, iv, 3 (ed. Halabi). On the “authorized” 

slave, see Santillana, Istituzioni di diritto musul- 

mano, ii, 352-6. See also Kudiri, Mukktasar, tr. 

Bousquet and Bercher, 224-30; and Y. Linant de 

Bellefonds, Traité de droit musulman comparé, 

Paris-The Hague 1965, i, no. 108-9 and 309-11. 

(Y. Linant DE BELLEFONDS) 

IDJAB (a.), literally ‘making definite, binding, 
due (wadjib)”’, is in Islamic law the technical term 
for the offer which, together with the acceptance 
(kabil [see BAY‘}), is one of the two essential formal 
elements which for the juridical analysis constitute 
a contract, which is construed as a bilateral trans- 
action. Offer and acceptance can be expressed 
verbally (also in the form of compliance with an 
order, e.g. by the words ‘‘sell me’’ and “‘I sell you 
herewith”), or by the conclusive acts of the parties, 
e.g. the silent exchange of goods if that is the local 
custom, at least if the objects exchanged are of 
small value. There is an obvious contrast between 
the etymological meaning of the term and the 
function of what it designs, because the offer can 
always be withdrawn before it has been accepted (and, 
according to a Meccan doctrine which was later taken 
up by al-Shafi‘i, the so-called khiydr al-madjlis, 
even after it has been accepted, as long as the two 
parties have not separated). This leads to the con- 
clusion that the bilateral construction of contracts, 
which is quite isolated among the laws of antiquity, 
was preceded by a unilateral one, which is well 
known from other systems of law. If this is so, the 
change from the unilateral to the bilateral construc- 
tion must have been made at some early date in the 
formative period of Islamic law. 

Bibliography: al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf 
istilahat al-funin, s.v.; C.Snouck Hurgronje, 
The Achehnese, ii, 320; I. Goldziher, in RSO, i 
(1907), 209; J. Schacht, Introduction, 22, 145; 
idem, Origins, 159-61. (J. ScHAcHT) 
IDJAR, IDJARA, derived from adjr (remunera- 

tion), synonymous terms meaning a contract to 
hire. There are also used, but less frequently, the terms 
tstPdiar and kira’, The hirer is called, in the hire 
of things, mu?djir or Gdjir or mukari; in the hire 
of services, adjir; the person hiring is, in all cases, 
called musta°djir; the thing or service hired, ma°djur, 
or, rarely, mu?djar, musta’djar. The remuneration is 
uniformly called udjra or adjr; if it is fixed in the 
contract, it is adjr musamma”; if it has to be deter- 
mined by the judge, adjr al-mithl. 

Idjar or idjara is the contract by which one person 
makes over to someone else the enjoyment, by 
personal right, of a thing or of an activity, in return 
for payment. There are distinguished two main 
types of idjdra: the hire of things (idjarat al-a‘yan) 
and the hire of services (idjarat al-a‘mal). The 
latter category embraces two sub-divisions: the hire 
of services proper, i.e. a contract to work, and the 
hire of skill, more specifically called istisna (in 
the case of the craftsman). Within the same category 
there are distinguished the case in which the lessee 
has the exclusive use of the services of the lessor, who 
is then called adjir khass, and the case of the adjir 
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mushtarak, who may hire his services to various people, 
Hiring is a purely consensual contract, like sale 


| [see BAY‘]. It should be noted, however, firstly that 


the parties are not required to have reached their 
majority (buliégh); it is sufficient that they should be 
free men, of sound mind and capable of discernment 
(Gkil and mumayyiz); and secondly that, in principle, 
the payment is due only on the fact of enjoyment 
of the service or the possibility of such enjoyment. 

It is not necessary that the lessor (of things) 
should be the owner of them; it is enough that he 
should possess the right to dispose of them (asarruf). 

Anything which may be valid for payment in a 
sale (a possession whose ownership is transferred; 
money, a tangible thing) may be valid as payment 
for hire. But the enjoyment of a thing may also 
count as payment for hire, in which case the contract 
usually is regarded as consisting of two reciprocal 
tdjaras. 

The period of the idjdéra must be stated, but no 
limit is necessarily fixed. This rule has allowed the 
mechanism of the idjara to be used to evade the 
principle of the inalienability of a wakf; in various 
forms, known under the names of tdjdra fawila, 
tdjdratayn, hikr, a contract, duly authorized by the 
kadi, is made with the mutawalli, who gives the 
“hirer” the right to remain—in fact, indefinitely 
—in possession of the property, to plant on it or 
construct buildings on it, acquiring the ownership of 
them with all that that implies. 

Bibliography: Besides the treatises of sikh, 
from Shayb&ani and Sarakhsi onwards, the chapter 
on Idjadra, see also Madjalla (the Ottoman civil 
code), art. 404 f.; Ghazali, Wadjiz, Cairo 1318/1900, 
i, 138 f.; Ibn ‘Abdin, Radd al-muhtar, v, 2 f.; Ibn 
‘Asim, Tuhfa, text and Fr. tr. Houdas and Martel, 
Algiers 1882, 551 f.; Ibn Kadi Samawna, Djdmi* 
al-fustilayn, Cairo 1301/1883, ii, 179 f.; Ibn Kudama, 
Mughni, Cairo 1367/1947, v, 397 f.; Ibn Nudjaym, 
al-Bahr al-ra@ik, Cairo 1333/1914, vii, 297 f.; 
Tabbah, Propriété privée et registre foncier, Beirut 
1947, i, 259 f. (E. Tyan) 
IDJARA, the granting of protection (djiwar 

{g.v.]) to a stranger according to ancient Arab 
practice. This form of protection was especially 
important for those who travelled about, but it was 
also used in other cases. The djar (pl. djiran) is 
mostly the person protected, but may also be the 
protector (as in Stra VIII, 48/50; Mufadgaltyydat, 
760, 18). To ask for protection is istadjara (Stra 
IX, 6). The granting of protection was announced 
publicly (cf. Zaynab’s idjara of her former pagan 
husband in Ibn Hisham, 469); and thus, when 
*“Uthman b. Maz‘in wanted to renounce the djiwar of 
al-Walid b. al-Mughira for that of God, al-Walid 
made him declare his renunciation publicly to show 
that he was not alleging inadequate protection on the 
part of al-Walid (bid, 243). It was a point of honour 
to protect the djar as effectively as one protected 
one’s own kin (cf. Abi Tammam, Hamdsa, 422; 
Noldeke, Delectus, 40), and shortcomings in this 
could be made a serious taunt. Normally a request 
for djtwadr had to be accepted (Stra IX, 6; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 99), and the granting of djiwdr 
by one member of a group would be accepted by 
other members; in connexion with Zaynab’s idjara 
Muhammad said that protection granted by the least 
of the Muslims (adnad-hum) was binding on all. Two 
men refused djiwar to Muhammad on his return from 
al-Ta?if on the grounds that their position in the 
tribe of Kuraysh was not such that they were 
entitled to do this, since one was a halif and the 
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other belonged to a clan outside the central group 
(al-Tabari, i, 1203). The Kur’4n (XXIII, 88/90; cf. 
LXXII, 22) applies this conception to God, and says 
‘He grants protection (yudjiru) but none grants 
protection against Him (la yudjaru ‘alay-hi)’. Among 
contemporary nomads such as the Ruwala? there is 
a similar term kasiv, but this indicates a mutual 
relationship between members of different tribes by 
which each grants protection against his fellow- 
tribesmen (A. Musil, Manners and customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins, New York 1928, 267-9; H.R. P. 
Dickson, The Arab of the Desert, London 1949, 126-32). 
Originally the claim for protection would seem 
to have been dependent on actual physical contiguity. 
This may be the touching of a tent-pole, or even 
coming within some yards of the tent, or the touching 
of a child of the family; but even lesser contacts 
thay make protection obligatory, for example, when 
the camel-saddles of two men touch, or when a 
man uses a vessel belonging to another (cf. 
S. Fraenkel, Das Schutzrecht der Araber, in Orienta- 
lische Studien Th. Néldeke gewidmet, Giessen 1906, 
293-301). There does not seem to be a hard and fast 
line between the djdr and the dakhil, the suppliant 
who “enters” to seek protection. The latter is more 
prominent in Musil’s description of the Ruwala? (op. 
cit., 441-8; but cf. mention of neighbour, 460) and 
also in H. R. P. Dickson’s (op. cit., 133-9). The rights 
of the dakhil vary from tribe to tribe (cf. Dickson, 
139), but are usually only for a limited period. 
The eating of someone’s food constitutes a claim 
for protection, so long as some of the food remains 
in one’s body, and this period is considered to be 
three days. This applies particularly to the person 
who has the status of dayf, ‘guest’. Hospitality is 
highly regarded by the desert Arabs, and a stranger 
travelling in the desert (unless obviously an enemy) 
is offered lodging and the best food available. If he 
chooses to do so, he may remain for three days, 
and for a further three days (while the food remains 
in him) he is under his host’s protection (Musil, op. 
cit., 455-70; Dickson, op. cit., 118-22, 190-1). 
Proximity to a sacred place gives protection. In 
the haram or sacred area round a sanctuary animals 
and plants were protected as well as human beings 
(Wellhausen, Reste*, 78). Kusayy and Hashim 
respectively speak of their descendants as djivan Allah 
(Ibn Hisham, 83, 87); and it is also said that, when 
men become Muslims, they become God’s djtran 
under His dhimma, ‘“‘protection’’. A person who takes 
refuge at the grave of a great man or saint is known 
as ajar al-kabr, and often is effectively protected 
since otherwise the dead personage would be dis- 
honoured (cf. Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 237-8, Eng. tr. 
i, 215-7, with further references). 
Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 
“Djar’’, ‘Guest’; references in Fraenkel, op. cit. 
(W. Montcomery Watt) 
ISPJAZ, literally ‘the rendering incapable, 
powerless”, since the second half of the 3rd/gth 
century technical term for the inimitability 
or uniqueness of the Kur’An in content 
and form. The numerous descriptive definitions 
do not, after the 4th/roth céntury, show significant 
divergencies. Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat al-funin, 
Calcutta 1854-62 (written ca. 1158/1745), somewhat 
surprisingly, does not include the term; but the 
opening passage of his article on mu‘djiza, pp. 975-7, 
implies the character of #“djdz as action or failure 
to act not to be accounted for by habitual natural 
process coupled with a ‘“‘challenge’’, tahaddi, which 
is not taken up and at any rate does not result in 


anything “matching” the object of the challenge, 
‘adam al-mu‘drada (see below). The Muslim theo- 
logian who most recently devoted an extensive 
treatise to this topic, Mustafa Sadik al-Rafi‘i (d. 1937), 
I‘djaz al-Kurdn wa ’l-balagha al-nabawiyya (Cairo 
1345/1926), explains (7th ed., Cairo 1381/1961, 156): 
the i“dj@z is two things combined, viz. the insuffi- 
ciency of human strength to attempt a ‘‘confirmatory 
miracle”, mu‘djiza, and the persistence of this 
inadequacy through the ages. Theological formulae 
tend to represent a summation of analytical labours 
and to embody the results of disputes extending in 
many cases over centuries; in that of the 7“djaz, the 
decisive discussions took place between ca. 750 and 
1000 A.D. ; 

Two factors combined to make the uniqueness of 
the Kur?an crucial within the never fully systematized 
dogmatics of Islam: the necessity to prove the 
mission of the Prophet and the necessity to secure 
an incontrovertible authority for Muslim doctrine, 
law and mores. These interlocking needs could, in the 
atmosphere of the period, be met only by establishing 
the transcendental or miraculous character of the 
document of revelation and the singularity or 
miraculousness of the historical Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah revealing it. The concept of the miracle as 
testimony, mu‘djiza [q.v.], designed to confirm the 
veracity of a prophet and carefully defined per se as 
well as over against the kardmat (q.v.], the charismata 
which God allows to happen through His lesser 
‘friends’, was developed to identify the Kur’4n as 
the mu‘djiza of Muhammad. It implied the super- 
natural nature of the Revelation which had, from the 
beginning, been the primary postulate and justifica- 
tion of Muhammad’s preaching. 

To view the Kur’an in toto as a miraculous in- 
trusion (or a series of intrusions) of the divine and, 
hence, the unrepeatable into human experience 
spurred rather than blocked the question regarding 
the precise nature of the properties which set it apart 
from all other literature—this word being taken in the 
widest possible sense and including the books 
embodying earlier revelations. Supported by the 
complementary doctrine of Muhammad’s ummiyya or 
illiteracy, the prophecies of future events, mundane 
and eschatological, paralleled by information about 
the remote past, together with the statements about 
the Lord Himself, were adduced as features both 
beyond the reach of Muhammad’s human horizon 
and unmatchable by others. 

Appreciation of the applicability of these criteria 
to the Torah and the Gospel on the one hand and, on 
the other, the historical fact of Muhammad’s pagan 
compatriots denying to his revelation a divine source 
and attributing it rather to the inspiration of the 
demons on whom poets as well as soothsayers would 
rely led to an ever-increasing emphasis on the 
stylistic qualities of the Book, whose linguistic form 
had to be dissociated from the kuhhan’s rhymed 
prose, sadj‘ [g.v.], even more sharply than from the 
poets’ verse. It seems that on the level of systematic 
discussion, it was the Mu‘tazili al-Nazzim (q.v.] (d. 
232/846) who in considering the 1“djaz first separated 
the formal aspects of the Book from its contents. 
The word 1‘djadz, traceable in the early part of the 
3rd/gth century and developing into a technical term 
towards its end, has tended more and more to evoke 
the associations of the rhetorically unsurpassable. 

The weakness of the aesthetic argument—that 
in every area of human endeavour there will be one 
supreme achievement; that it was difficult to 
maintain the incomparability of every single passage 
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of the Book; that an element of opinion was being 
injected into the valuation of the revealed text and 
thereby, to the more critical or the less pious, a direct 
challenge presented to denigrate or even match it 
— had however become apparent even sooner. Those 
weaknesses had already been countered (although a 
measure of refinement and elaboration of the argu- 
mentation was to follow in the 4th/roth century) by 
the concept of the fakaddi, or challenge. Based 
essentially on Kur?4n XVII, 90 and X, go, where it 
is declared that men and djinn, even were they to 
combine their efforts, are incapable of producing 
anything equalling as much as a single stva of the 
Book, the 7“djaz was substantiated by the pagan 
Arabs’ failure to take up the challenge, a failure 
explicable solely by the realization on the part of 
those greatest masters of the word which the world 
had ever seen, motivated as they were by hatred of 
the new faith, by loyalty to the old and by artistic 
pride, that such an undertaking would be beyond 
them. (So already Djahiz, Hudjadj al-nubuwwa, in 
Ras@1il al-Djahiz ed. H. al-Sandibi, Cairo 1352/1933, 
143-4; tr. C. Pellat, Arabische Geisteswelt, Ziirich and 
Stuttgart 1967, 78-80, who deals with the subject in 
a routine manner, suggesting that he is treating a 
familiar line of reasoning). 

But once again, historical fact—for attempts 
to match the Kuranic style were indeed undertaken 
—and a keener sense of the vulnerability of a 
proof based on historical incident and subjective 
judgement would modify the argument. Reliance on 
tahaddi was supplemented by the doctrine of the 
sarfa, the ‘‘turning away”. (Cf. as an intellectual 
precedent to the concept of sarfa, Lactantius (ca. 240- 
ca, 340 A.D.), Div. Inst., 1V, 2, 5: aversos esse arbitror 
divina providentia, ne scire possent veritatem, “God 
must have turned the ancient philosophers away 
from the right way of finding the truth’). With the 
abandonment of the claim to literary inimitability as 
such and the recognition of the ability in potentia of 
the Arab rhetoricians of Muhammad’s day victorious- 
ly to rise to the fakaddi, the miracle was perceived 
as consisting in God’s preventing the competent from 
taking up the challenge altogether. So already al- 
Nazzam; cf. Bouman, Conflit, 22. Although the sarfa 
implies the relinquishing of its supernatural aspect, 
the conviction of the Book’s stylistic supremacy 
continued in the consensus of the community to be 
upheld as an empirical fact by some theologians such 
as Bakillani (d. 404/1013), who were not prepared to 
accept it as a necessity a priori. His contemporary, 
the Mu‘tazili kagi ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Astarabadi 
(d. 415/1025), in his extensive discussion of the 
t‘djdz insists on the intrinsic excellence of the 
Kur4n and particularly on the outstanding quality 
of its fasdha; it is this level of stylistic perfection 
which prevented a mu‘Grada in spite of the 
indubitable occurrence of the fakaddi (cf., e.g., 
Mughni, ed. Amin al- Khili, Cairo 1380/1960, xvi, 247; 
esp. also the long discussion, 264 ff.); no special act 
of God by way of a sarfa was required to inhibit the 
pagan Arabs from attempting to match Revelation 
(this is implied throughout and set forth explicitly 
at 322 ff.). 

Muslim tradition identifies a comparatively small 
number of outspoken critics of the Book. Dja‘d b. 
Dirham (executed in 105/723) is generally named as 
its first detractor. Deprecation was, on occasion, 
accompanied by the attempt to match the revealed 
text by something artistically equivalent or better. 
The existence, though repressed from common 
memory, of revelations similar in form to that of the 
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Kur?4n promulgated by the counter-prophet Maslama 
(Musaylima) set an uncomfortable precedent. It is 
possible that the celebrated Iranian convert, the 
great stylist Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.] (d. 140/757 or 
142/759), actually did try his hand at such a mu‘“arada, 
but found it impossible to complete his task—a 
fate shared by some other writers to whom tradition 
imputes the same ambition. (Cf. M. Guidi, La 
Lotta tra VIslam e il Manicheismo, Rome 1927, 
XVI, 64-5, 72; I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, ii, 401-4; Tabari, Chronique, tr. from the 
Persian version of Bal‘ami by H. Zotenberg (reprint, 
Paris 1958), iv, 450-2.) Bashshar b. Burd (d. 
166/783) is quoted as freely comparing to its dis- 
advantage Kur>4nic with contemporary verse and as 
having boasted of having personally surpassed stra 
LIX; a similar statement is attributed to Abu 
‘1-“Atahiya (d. 213/828) with reference to stra 
LXXVII. Among the Mu‘tazila, Abii Misa ‘Isa b. 
Sabih, better known as al-Murdar (not al-Muzdar as 
Rafi‘ consistently writes, op. cit., e.g., p. 161), a 
contemporary of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (d. between 
210/825 and 225/840), whose student he was, and of 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. ca. 225/840), is singled 
out as a sceptic in regard to the uniqueness of the 
Holy Book. The bitterest scoffer at the Kur?an would 
seem to have been Ibn al-Rawandi (d. 250/864 or, 
more likely, 297/910 or 299/912), parts of whose 
attacks on the mission of the prophets in general and 
on Muhammad in particular have been preserved in 
the refutation by the Mu‘tazili al-Khayyat (d. between 
287/900 and 297/910). The victory of the dogma of 
the eternity a parte ante or the uncreatedness of the 
Divine Word helped to consolidate a climate of 
opinion in which the consensus peaceably secured the 
recognition of the i“djaz as an integral part of the 
faith. This is not to say that critical remarks on 
individual images: would no longer occur. Nor that 
the stylistic insuperability of the Book would have 
found universal acceptance among theologians: Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064), in his Kitab al-Fasl fi ’l-milal, 
Cairo 1317-21, iii, 3r5ff.; tr. M. Asin Palacios, 
Abenhdzam de Cérdoba y su historia critica de las 
ideas religiosas, Madrid 1927-32, iii, 248 ff.; see 
also Fasl, i, 106ff., tr., i, 222 ff., as well as al- 
Dijuwayni (d. 478/1085), the imam al-haramayn and 
teacher of al-Ghazali, in his al-‘Akida al-nizamiyya, 
ed. M. Kawthari, Cairo 1948, 54-5; tr. H. Klopfer, 
Das Dogma des Imém al-Haramain al-Djuwaint und 
sein Werk al-‘Agtdat an-nizimtya, Cairo-Wiesbaden 
1958, 89-90, to mention only two outstanding figures 
from widely separated regions and school affiliations, 
refuse, the one to acknowledge its aesthetic qualities 
as a major proof of its uniqueness, the other to 
recognize its unqualified aesthetic superiority 
altogether. Whether the ‘competition’ with the 
Kur’an (or perhaps only with LXXVII, 30-3) of 
which al-Ma‘arri (d. 449/1057) has been accused ever 
was undertaken must remain uncertain; that the poet 
embarked on a systematic counterfoil appears 
exceedingly doubtful. The last mu‘dradat al-Kur’an 
of which a somewhat vague report has come down to 
us is due to one Muhadhdhib al-Din al-Hilli (d. 601/ 
1205; cf. Goldziher, op. cit., ii, 404). 

The critical appraisal of the Kur?4n’s artistry 
had been paralleled, if not preceded, by reflexions on 
certain grammatical peculiarities of the Book. The 
awareness of differences in linguistic usage during 
the 3rd/gth and 4th/1oth centuries came more and 
more to be coupled with the postulate that grammar 
was to be judged by the Kur?anic text rather than the 
Kuranic text by the tradition of classical grammar; 
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cf. al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), al-Kamil, ed. W. Wright, 
Leipzig 1864-92, 485; Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), Kitab 
al Imta® wa ’l-mu?dnasa, ed., A. Amin and A. al- 
Zayn, Cairo 1939-44, iii, 185; and the explicit 
statement by Ibn al-Munayyir (d. 683/1284): tashih 
kawa“id al-‘arabiyya bi 'l-Kur’dn, apud M. Ullmann, 
Untersuchungen sur Ragazpoesie, Wiesbaden 1966, 
222-3; similarly Kastallani (d. 923/1517) apud 
Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koran- 
auslegung, Leiden 1920; re-issued 1952, p. 50, Nn. 3. 

The major works marking the development of the 
#°djaz concept and the researches supporting it have 
been put together by Abdul Aleem, ‘Ijazu’l-Quran 
(sic), in IC, vii (1933), 64-82, 215-83, and G. E. von 
Grunebaum, A_ tenth-century document of Arab 
literary theory and criticism. The sections on poetry of 
al-Bagillant’s I%jaz al-Qur?4n, Chicago 1950 (with 
bibliography). The first systematic treatments 
carrying the word #°djaz in their title which have been 
preserved—the oldest, by Muhammad b. Yazid (or 
Zayd) al-Wsiti (d. 306/918-9), is lost—are concerned 
above all with the literary uniqueness of Revelation, 
the leading interest of both ‘Alib. ‘Is& al- Rummani (d. 
384/994) and Muhammad al-Khattabi (d. 386/996 or 
more probably 388/998). Outside the circle of “‘special- 
ists’’, too, the tracing of poetic imagery in the Kur?4n 
preoccupied the literary theorists who, like Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz (d. 295/908), would invoke Kur?anic prece- 
dent to justify modern stylistic trends and for whom 
the existence of figurative’ speech in Revelation 
constituted an important motivation for the study 
and ever more minute classification of tropes and 
figures in general. The treatment of the i‘dja@z by 
Bakillani, the first it would seem to aspire to syste- 
matic comprehensiveness, decisively influenced the 
later writers, whether mostly concerned with style 
like ‘Abd al-K&hir al-Djurdjani (d. 470/1078) in 
his Dala?il al-i‘djaz, or with theology proper like 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) in his Mafatih 
al-ghayb and his Niha@yat al-idjaz fi dirdyat al-i‘djaz 
and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350) in 
his Fawd?id. By their time, the term ‘ilm al-s‘djaz 
had, in common parlance, become very nearly 
synonymous with ‘tlm al-bayan or ‘Silm al-ma‘ani 
to designate the science of rhetoric; cf. Abdul Aleem, 
op. ctt., 82. Broadly speaking, nothing new has been 
added to the traditional argumentation since the 
5th/r1th century. The discussion of the i‘djaz in 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s (d. 1905) Risdlat al-tawhid 
(esp. ch. xii; Eng. tr. by I. Musa‘ad and K. Cragg, 
The theory of unity, London 1966, 118-22; competent 
summary of all references to the Kur?4n in Stieglecker 
[see Bibl.], 404-8) differs from older presentations 
essentially by omitting grammatical and aesthetic 
detail. 

In contrasting the stylistic perfection of the Kur?an 
with the stylistic imperfections of the older Scriptures 
the Muslim theologian found himself unknowingly 
and on purely postulative grounds in agreement with 
a long line of Christian thinkers whose outlook on the 
Biblical text is best summed up in Nietzsche’s brash 
dictum that the Holy Ghost wrote bad Greek. The 
knowledge of the Western theologian that the 
Biblical books were redacted by different writers and 
that they were, in many cases, accessible to him only 
in (inspired) translation facilitated admission of 
formal imperfections in Scripture and therewith 
lessened the compulsive insistence on its stylistic 
authority. Christian teaching, leaving the inspired 
writer, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, free in 
matters. of style, has provided no motivation to 
seek an exact correlation between the revealed text 
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on the one hand and grammar and rhetoric on the 
other; cf. L. Gardet and M.-M. Anawati, Introduction 
a@ la théologie musulmane, Paris 1948, p. 26, n. 4. 
It thereby relieved the theologian and the critic 
from searching for a harmony between two stylistic 
worlds, which at best would yield an ahistoric concept 
of literary perfection and at worst would prevent 
anything resembling textual and substantive criticism 
of Revelation as adumbrated by the Oratorian monk 
R. Simon as early as 1638, but which could not 
possibly be accepted within Islam even today under 
the pressure of a concept of litieratim inspiration 
which would confine dissenters to questioning the 
completeness or genuineness of the transmitted 
text but inhibit examination of its dictation, word 
for word and letter for letter. In Christianity, 
besides, the apology for the “‘low” style of the Bible 
is merely part of an educational problem—what 
to do with secular erudition within Christianity; 
whereas in Islam, the central position of the Kur?an, 
as the focal point and justification of grammatical 
and literary studies, was, theoretically at least, 
never contested from within the believing community. 
In another respect, however, Islam has come very 
close to Christian teaching (or, at any rate, Christian 
sentiment). In identifying the Kur4n, i.e. the fact of 
revelation, as the mu‘djiza of the Prophet it 
approaches very nearly the insight into the nature 
of the revelation which made Jesus refuse ‘‘to grant 
the sign, the miracle, the external proof asked of 
Him, which would have taken its place outside 
Revelation: this proof, moreover, would have been 
ineffective, and would not have provoked genuine 
faith, but at the most a gross superstition” (R. Mehl, 
La condition du philosophe chrétien, Paris-Neuchatel 
1947, 119; Eng. tr. by E. Kushner, The condition of 
the Christian philosopher, Philadelphia 1963, 127), 
which it must be admitted is precisely what happened 
whenever in Christianity or in Islam this insight of the 
central figure of the faith has been disregarded. 
Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the article: T. Andrae, Die person Muhammeds in 
lehre und glauben seiner gemeinde, Upsala 1917, 
94-10; A.S. Tritton, Muslim theology, London 
1947; J. Bouman, Le conflit autour du Coran et la 
solution d’al-Baqillani, Amsterdam 1959, with 
bibliography; H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubenslehren 
des Islam, Paderborn, Munich and Vienna 1962, 
esp. pp. 371-408; W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim 
Ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen, 
Berlin 1965, 124 ff. (G. E. von GRUNEBAUM) 
IDJAZA (a.) authorization, licence. When 
used in its technical meaning, this word means, in 
the strict sense, the third of the eight methods of 
receiving the transmission of a hadith [q.v.] (the 
various ways are set out precisely in W. Margais, 
Tagrib, 115-26). It means in short the fact that an 
authorized guarantor of a text or of a whole book 


. (his own work or a work received through a chain of 


transmitters going back to the first transmitter or to 
the author) gives a person the authorization to 
transmit it in his turn so that the person authorized 
can avail himself of this transmission. But beyond 
this narrow definition there is in fact involved the 
principle, fundamental in Islam, of the pre-eminent 
value attached to oral testimony, a principle which 
has been maintained through all the fictions to which 
idjaza and the other methods of transmission have 
given rise from a very early date and which still today 
continue to influence Muslim traditional thinking. 
It is this that gives its ideological and historical 
importance to the very full documentation contained 
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in the isndds (‘‘chaines de témoignages fondamenta- 
les”, L. Massignon), in the samé‘s (‘‘certificates of 
hearing’’) and in the idjdzas—often having indica- 
tions of dates and places and details of the names of 
the persons who formed links in the transmission— 
which precede, frame or follow not only the texts of 
hadith, of fikh or of tafsir, but also theological, 
mystical, historical and philological works, and even 
literary collections, of both prose and poetry. 
Separate from the texts there appear the systematic 
lists of authorities (mu‘djam, mashyakha, thabat, 
fahrasa (q.v.], barnamadj), which form in themselves 
a well developed branch, still flourishing and so far 
insufficiently exploited, of the work of the tradi- 
tional Muslim scholars. In spite of the very serious 
reservations which had been made from the begin- 
ning, notably by the imam al-Shafi_i (d. 204/820), 
with regard to transmissions not guaranteed by the 
direct study of the text transmitted and the effective 
meeting between a transmitter and a_ receiver 
capable of understanding the text, yet practice, 
supported when necessary by appropriate state- 
mehts of casuistic reasoning, has always tended 
towards the acceptance of fictions and increasing 
indulgence: a general idjaza without the hearing of 
the texts, an idjdza conferred on young children who 
‘have not yet reached the age of reason, even to those 
still unborn, an idjdza obtained as the result of a 
short interview during journeys whose aim was not 
exclusively study or the Pilgrimage, an idjaza 
requested and granted by letter without any personal 
contact between the authority and the candidate. 
Among the fictional idjazat, which were moreover 
of social and political significance, were those con- 
ferred at their request on rulers or on high state 
dignitaries. Examples of idjdza in verse exist from 
the second half of the 3rd/gth century (al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Kifaya, 350), and these very soon became 
couched in turgid rhetoric (see below). 

Among the ‘‘Twelver”’ Shi‘is the idjaza obtains its 
authority from the infallible imams whose hadiths 
are scrupulously transmitted by their faithful 
supporters (see H. Laoust, Les schismes dans l’Islam, 
Paris 1965, 303). 

In Persian and in Ottoman Turkish (in the latter 
as a composite word, idjdzet-ndme, icazetname) the 
term has come into modern use to mean “‘certificate 
of fitness’ (to teach). 

Bibliography: al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, K. al- 
Kifaya fi “ilm al-riwaya, Haydarabad 1357/1938, 
especially 311-55; see also idem, Takyid al-‘ilm, 
ed, Youssef Eche (al-‘Ishsh), Damascus 1949; an 
unpublished treatise by al-Silafi (d. 576/1180), 
K. al-Wadjiz fi dhikr al-mudjaz wa ’l-mudjiz 
(MS Chester Beatty Arabic 4874, fols. 1-20), 
analysed by G. Vajda in Bull. de l’ Inst. de Rech, et 
d’Hist. des Textes, no. 14, 1966; Mirz4 ‘Ali Taki, 
al-Idj@zat, containing Licenses to learned men, 
Lucknow 1286/1869. On the subject of the 
superior value as proof of the spoken over the 
written word: L. Massignon, Etudes sur les ‘‘Isnad” 
ou chaines de témoignages fondamentales dans la 
tradition musulmane hallagienne, in Mélanges 
Félix Grat, i, Paris 1946, 385-420 (= Opera 
Minora, ii, Beirut 1963, 61-92); R. Brunschvig, 
Le systéme de la preuve en droit musulman, in 
Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, xviii, La Preuve, 
Brussels 1964, 169-86. On the idjdza and the related 
documents in general: I. Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 
188-93 (this study is the basis of his article in 
EI); reservations made by F. Sezgin, GAS, 
I, 1967, 53-84, must be taken into account); 
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W. Ablwardt, Verzeichnis, i, 54-95; W. Marcais, 
Le Tagrib de En-Nawawt, Paris 1902, 115-26; 
J. Pedersen, Den Arabiske Bog, Copenhagen 
1946, 23-30, 144; excellent general outline on 
idjdza and samaS by S. al-Munadjdjid, Idjdzat 
al-sama* fi ’l-makhfifat al-kadima, in RIMA, i 
(1955), 232-51; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwani, Kutub 
baramidj al-‘ulamaé? bi ’l-Andalus, ibid., 91-120 
(also idem, Nass Barndmadj Ibn Abi 'l-Rabi‘, 
tbid., 252-71). Shi‘i idjazat form the subject of a 
double volume (25-26) of the great theological 
encyclopaedia Bihar al-anwar of Muhammad 
Bakir Madjlisi (d. 1110/1699); see also Abdullah 
Fayyad, al-Ijazat al‘-ilmiyya ‘ind al-Moslimeen, 
Baghdad 1967; Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) includes 
in his Iam a list of mu‘djams and mashyakhas, 
tr. in F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historio- 
graphy, * Leiden 1968, 451-3; a more complete 
list, to the r4th/2oth century, is given in Mu- 
hammad ‘Abd al-Hayy b. ‘Abd al-Kabir al- 
Kattani, Fihris al-Fahdris wa ’l-athbat ..., Fez 
1346/1927 (cf. Brockelmann, SII, 891), a most 
valuable source of information which is in need of 
systematic indexing. Among the lists of trans- 
missions may be mentioned (in addition to the 
Barnamadj of Ibn Abi ’l-Rabi* mentioned above) 
the printed works of Abi Bakr Ibn Khayr al- 
Ishbili (d. 575/1180), Fahrasa, ‘Index Librorum 
..”’, edd. F. Codera and J. Ribera, BAH, vols. 
ix-x, Saragossa 1894-5, and the five works, col- 
lected in one volume at Haydarabad 1328/1910, 
of five scholars of the 12th-13th/18th-19th 
centuries, al-Kirani, al-Nakhli, al-Basri, al- 
Fullani, al-Shawk4ni (full titles apud J. Robson 
in BSOAS, xiv (1952), 580, no. 6). Recently 
Orientalists have begun to take an interest in the 
analysis of the lists of authorities and the certi- 
ficates of ‘audition’; among others may be 
mentioned A. J. Arberry, Sakhawiana (Chester 
Beatty Monographs, no. 1); idem, A twelfth- 
century reading list (same series, no. 2), London 
1951; G. Vajda, Les certificats de lecture et de 
transmission dans les manuscrits arabes de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, Paris 1957 (biblio- 
graphical details at p. VI, n. 2); idem, Le diction- 
naire des autorités de ‘Abd al-Mu?min al-Dimyati, 
Paris 1962; J. Sublet, Les Maitres et les études 
de deux traditionnistes de l’époque mamlouke (al- 
Mashyakha al-basima of Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani), 
in BEO, xx (1967). (G. Vaypa) 
Most idjazas are plain statements of fact, but 
sometimes rhymed prose (sadj‘ [q.v.]) is used and the 
beneficiary is described in extravagant epithets (idja- 
2a tannana, Suyiti, Bughya, 246, 4 from below). In 
some later idjazas we find lengthy introductions and 
the whole document becomes an exercise in rhetoric. 
Kalkashandi regards this as normal, as appears from 
his brief discussion of the idjaza in the Subh al-a‘sha 
{Cairo 1331/1913, xiv, 322-35) and the examples of 
idjazas for various purposes (futyd, tadris, ‘irdda, 
riwaya) which he sets up as models (other examples 
of this pompous style in A. J. Arberry, The Chester 
Beatty Library: A handlist of the Arabic manuscripts, 
Dublin 1955, i, plate 14, iv, plate 124; of an idjdza 
as part of a sama‘, S. A. Bonebakker, Some early 
definitions of the tawriya, The Hague 1966, 65). As 
early as the 3rd/gth century the poetic form was used 
(see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifaya fi ‘ilm al- 
riwaya, Haydarabad 1357/1938, 350-1; idem, Ta°rikh 
Baghdad, v, 164-5). The traveller Ibn Djubayr records 
that he obtained an idjaza in both prose and verse 
(nathr wa-nagm, ed. Wright-de Goeje, 201, 18). 
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That the poetic form was popular for the idjdza as 
well as for the request for an idjdza (istid@) is 
shown by examples quoted in Makkari’s Analectes 
(i, 628, 715, 743 ff.). Idj@za poems also occur in 
Safi al-Din al-Hilli’s Diwan (Damascus 1297/1879, 
481-3, for his own poems) and a late example is 
found in Shirwani’s Hadikat al-afrah (Balak 1282/ 
1866, 76). 

Idjaza as a technical term in prosody 
occurs aS a synonym of various terms for faults in 
the rhyme {see art. KAFiya]. As a term in rhetoric 
it is used when a poet builds some lines or even 
a whole poem on a single line or hemistich suggested 
by somebody else, often a ruler (but cf. Dozy, 
Suppl. s.v. adjaza). It is also used when two poets 
compose alternately a hemistich or one or more 
lines of the same poem, often in the form of a contest, 
in which case we also find the term tamlit (or muma- 
lata, imlat, TA, v, 227 below). Other terms occur 
either as synonyms or to indicate different forms 
of tamlit. The interpretation of these terms given 
by Ibn ZAafir in his Badas* al-Bada@ 1h (Balak 1278/ 
1862 and on the margin of ‘Abbasi, Ma‘ahid al- 
tansis, Cairo 1316/1898) does not seem to have been 
generally accepted. 

Bibliography: Ibn Rashik, al- ‘Umda, Cairo 
1325/1907, i, 127-8, 135, ii, 72-5; G. W. Freytag, 
Darstellung, Bonn 1830, 527. 

(I. Gorpz1HER-[S. A. BONEBAKKER]) 

IDJAZA [see HADJDJ]. 

aL-IDJI, ‘Apup av-Din ‘App aL-RAHMAN B, RUKN 
AL-Din 8B. ‘ABD AL-GHAFFAR AL-BAKRIi AL-SHABAN- 
KARI, Shafi‘ jurist and Ash‘ari theologian. Born 
probably after 680/1281 in Ig, the chief town of 
Shabankara, he began his theological education 
mainly among the pupils of al-Baydawi. The last 
Ukhan, Aba Sa‘id (716-36/1316-36), invited him to 
his court in Sultaniyya and appointed him kdadi 
al-mamalik, probably on the suggestion of his vizier 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. Rashid al-Din (728- 
36/1328-36), with whom al-Idji had formed an 
acquaintance; in 730/1330 al-Idji’s reputation as a 
scholar is mentioned for the first time in a contempo- 
rary source (Ta?rikh-i Guzida, 808, 6ff.). Later, 
probably after the execution of Ghiyath al-Din and 
the death of Abia Sa‘id (736/1336), al-Idji appears as 
chief kddi in Shiraz, at the court of the Indja Aba 
Ishak; it was here that Hafiz met him (Diwan, ed. 
Kazwini-Ghani, 363, 7). When the Muzaffarid 
Mubariz al-Din was planning to conquer Abi Ishak’s 
kingdom for himself, al-Idji attempted, as the 
latter’s agent, to negotiate between the two, but 
without result; at this time Mub4riz al-Din was 
his guest for a few days in Shabankara. Once again 
al-Idji returned for a short time to Shiraz; however, 
during the siege of the town (754/1353) he went over 
to Mubariz al-Din and withdrew to Shabankara. 
There Shah Shudj4‘, Mubariz al-Din’s son, visited him 
a year later. In 756/1355, evidently in connexion with 
the insurrection against the Muzaffarids of Malik 
Ardashir, the last Atabeg of Shabankara, al-Idji was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Diraymiyan (at Ig) and 
died there in the same year. 

Al-Idji’s works have no claims to originality, being 
intended as systematic handbooks for teaching in 
madrasas. Their popularity is evident from the great 
number of commentaries. A dedication to Ghiyath 
al-Din shows that two of his books were composed 
before 736/1336: the Fawaid al-Ghiyathiyya, an abrid- 
gement of the section on rhetoric from al-Sakk&ki’s 
encyclopaedic Miftak al-‘uliim, and the cominentary 
to Ibn al-Hadijar’s (d. 646/1249) Mukhtasar of his own 
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Muntaha’l-swil wa’l-amal fi “ilmay al-usil wa ’l-dja- 
dal. Al-Idji’s fame was based, already during his 
own lifetime, on his K. al-Mawakif fi “ilm al-kalam, 
which is still today used as a basis for the teaching 
of theology at al-Azhar. Although (subsequently ?) 
dedicated to Abi Ishak, it was probably composed 
before 730/1330, for it is mentioned in the Ta>rikh-i 
Guzida, which was written in that year (808, 15; this 
reference may however be a later addition by the 
author). The book sets out in the style of a summa 


| theologica, in concise language, the traditional ideas 


of 6th/1zth century Islamic theology; it is based 
mainly on the Muhassal of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 
606/1209) and the Abkér al-afkar of Sayf al-Din al- 
Amidi (d. 631/1233), in places also on the former’s 
Nihayat al-“ukal fi dirayat al-usal. For further works, 
see Brockelmann, II, 267 ff., and A. Ates in JA, v, 
g21 ff. s.v. Ici (with detailed summaries). 
Bibliography: For his biography, see the 

sources given in Brockelmann, II, 267; S II, 287; 

and Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, v, 199. In 

addition, see Mu‘in al-Din Yazdi, Mawéhib-i 
ilahiyya dar ta>rikh-i Al-i Mugaffar, ed. Sa‘id 

Nafisi, Tehran 1326, i, 241 ff., 257; Tarikh-i 

Guzida (with the Dhayl of Mahmid Kutubi), 

654 ff., 663; Mirkh¥and, Tehran 1339, iv, 484 f. 

487, 494; KhWandamir, Bombay 1857, _ iii/1, 

125 f., iii/2, 21; numerous anecdotes in the Hika- 

yat-t Farsi of ‘Ubayd-i Zakani (see Kulliyydt-i 

‘Ubayd-i Zakani, ed. Parviz Atabaki, Tehran 1321 

{h.s.?], 311 f.); Kasim Ghani, Bahkth dar athar u 

afkar u ahwal-i Hafiz, Tehran 1321, i, 29, 31, 75, 

99 ff.; L. Gardet and M.-M. Anawati, Introduction 

a la théologie musulmane, Paris 1948, 165 ff., 

370 ff.; J. van Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre des 

‘Adudaddin al-Ici, Wiesbaden 1966. 

(J. vAN Ess) 

‘IDJL, ancient Arabian tribe, reckoned part 
of Bakr b. Wail {g.v.]. Their common ancestor 
‘Idjl b. Ludjaym was proverbially noted for his 
stupidity (Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 48n.; Eng. tr. i, 
52n.). The tribe as a whole had a reputation for 
niggardliness (Mas‘idi, vi, 138f.; Yakit, i, 183). They 
originally lived in al-Yamama and in the region about 
the roads from Kifa and Basra to Mecca. Among the 
settled localities belonging to them were Araka, 
Djawkha? and al-Khadarim; while their waters 
included Bukay‘, Tukayyid, al-Ruwaytha, Zunim, 
Sak, Shubrum, Zabya, al-Kayydra, Mahdara, and al- 
Hadjira. Some of Bani ‘Idjl settled at Djaylan in 
al-Bahrayn among Persian immigrants from Istakhr 
who practised agriculture (Yakit, ii, 179; Goldziher, 
i, 103; Eng. tr., i, 100). At a later date there were 
menibers of Bani ‘Idjl in the region of Aleppo (al- 
Kalkashandi, Niha@ya, 350). 

The relations uf ‘Idjl with cognate tribes are 
discussed in the article on Bakr b. Wail [g.v.]. They 
fought against Kays b. ‘Asim and Tamim at Nibadj 
and Taytal, and also at Musalliha. The most impor- 
tant battle in which they were engaged, however, was 
that of Dhai Kar [q.v.]. According to some accounts 
their leader Hanzala b. Tha‘laba played an important 
part before the battle encouraging the Arabs to fight, 
while during the battle he commanded the right wing 
of the Arabs. The conversion of a ‘Idjli to Islam 
is mentioned by al-W4akidi (ed. M. Jones, i, 198). 
Some of the tribe had become Christian, and these 
took the Persian side at the battle of Ullays in 12/634. 
Men of ‘Idjl and Hanifa were in a force at Kal‘at 
al-Nusayr (or Numayr) near Nihawand in 22/643. 
Horsemen of ‘Idjl supported Yahya b. ‘Umar in 
his rising at Kifa in the middle of the 3rd/gth century. 
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The connexion of parts of ‘Idjl-with Persian culture 
is noteworthy, and may partly explain the type 
of heresy to which they were prone. At Kifa al- 
Mughira b. Sa‘id al-‘Idjli was executed as a heretic 
in 119/737 and Abia Mansi al-‘Idjli [see MANSORIYYA] 
in 124/742. The well-known Aba Muslim [g.v.] is 
thought to have been a slave attached to ‘Iqjl. 
Bibliography: Yakit, Mu‘djam, index; Tabari, 
index; A ghkdni, index; Caussin de Perceval, Essai, 
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AL-IDJLI, Apo Durar (see aL-KAsIM B. ‘IsA]. 

AL“IDJLI, ABO Mansotr [see MANSURIYYA]. 

IDJMA‘, the third, and in practice the most 
important, of the bases of Islamic religious law, 
according to the classical theory [see ustdx]. It is in 
theory the unanimous agreement of the Umma 
on a regulation (kukm) imposed by God. Technically 
it is “the unanimous doctrine and opinion of the 
recognized religious authorities at any given time”’. 

Statement of the problem: The idea of 
idjma* as a source of law, as proving in an intangible 
and definitive way the validity of a hukm (W. M. 
Watt, Islam and the integration of society, London 
1961, 203), was a result of the need to perpetuate 
a truth given by the Kur?an and corroborated by the 
Sunna of the Prophet. Arguments arose among the 
faithful after the death of the Prophet who, during 
his lifetime, was the ‘“‘proof” (kudjdja) and point of 
reference in legislative matters. The need began to 
be felt for a binding principle which would ratify a 
custom, as yet vague and undefined, which was being 
called upon to systematize itself at the same 
time as it was expanding and coming under attack 
from both Shi‘is and Kharidjis. The idea became 
defined and was given its theoretical formulation 
with the elaboration of the ustl al-fikh, i.e. in the 
and/8th century. The definition of idjma‘ as a source 
of law then raises the question of the probative validi- 
ty (kudjdjiyya) of this concept. 

Denied by the Kharidjis (al-Baghdadi, Usdl, 19) 
and by al-Nazzam (ibid., 19-20), this validity became 
the object of long discussions in the classical treatises 
on usil al-fikh. Whether it is the Hanafi sdjma‘ 
extending the consensus of the Umma to all the 
Believers or the idjma‘ of Ibn Hazm limiting it only 
to the Companions of the Prophet, the procedure is 
always the same; it consists of basing the hudjdjiyya 
of the idjma‘ on a passage from “‘Kur?4n or Tradition 
giving a reason in plain language”’ (Hourani, 19). This 
procedure clearly illustrates the exigencies of Islamic 
jurisprudence. 

The rationalism of the Mu‘tazilis, with its tendency 
to ethics rather than logic, amounts, where idjma‘ is 
concerned, to no more than a deontology addressed 
to the personal convictions of the believer. 

The primacy of reason (al-‘akl kabl al-sam‘), 
repeatedly expressed by ‘Abd al-Djabbar (Mughni, 
xii, 378 and passim; Sharh, 45 and passim; Ibn 
Mattawayh, Muhit, 17 ff.; Abu’l-Husayn, Mu‘tamad, 
ii, 460) is circumscribed by the principle of ‘that 
which is best’ (al-aslah), which can limit even the 
divine will. In the field of idjma‘, rationalism was 
obliged to make way for the strictest fideism, since 
reason is no more capable of deciding the inerrancy 
(Sisma) of a group of people than of guaranteeing 
that an individual is always exempt from error in 
his words and his deeds. ‘Abd al-Djabbar thus takes 
over the objection of al-Nazzam, who, though 
frequently named elsewhere (Mughni, xvii, 72, xv, 
361, 392 and passim), is not mentioned in connexion 
with idjma* (compare Mughni, xvii, 158 and 
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Mu‘tamad, 458). Thus the &a@@i affirms unequivocally : 
“As for demonstrating the legal validity of tdjma‘ 
by a process of reason, that is impossible” (fa-amma 
*Listidlal Sala sthhat al-idjma‘ min djihai al-‘akl, 
fa-ba%id; Mughni, xvii, 199); for, he continues, “no 
proof (dalil) can demonstrate that a certain group is 
free of error in its words and its deeds, just as nothing 
can prove this for each of the matters of religious 
obligation (mukallafin); and there is no difference 
between the man who imposes by means of reason 
(man awdjaba ‘akl@") the legal validity of idjma‘ and 
the man who decides the probative value of diver- 
gence (man awdjaba kawn al-khilaf hudjdjat®") or 
ascribes probative value to the statement of each 
mukallaf (man dja‘ala kawn kull mukallaf hudjdjat®"), 
This affirmation is even more erroneous than that 
of taklid, whose nullity (buflan) we have already 
demonstrated” (see also Mughni, xvii, 206, 216). 
We may note in passing that the Mu‘tazili 
view coincides with that of Ibn Hazm and his 
school. By more devious and never explicit 
routes, his pupil Abu’l-Husayn adopted the same 
viewpoint. After presenting the five Kur?4nic 
proofs universally admitted by the wusiéliyyin 
and the proof deduced from the classic tradi- 
tion “My community will never agree upon an 
error” (Mu‘tamad, 458-76), he sets out (in order to 
refute them) two arguments which one might have 
thought to be dictated by common-sense but which 
would in fact, for the logician, merely lead the line of 
reasoning back to a vicious circle in one case and toa 
petitio principii in the other (Mu‘tamad, 476-7). To 
avoid these two impasses it was necessary, in the 
field of idjma‘, to dissociate the domain of faith 
from that of reason. ‘Abd al-Djabbar saw this and 
stated it; Abu’l-Husayn suggested it. 

The Mu‘tazili attitude, which always attracted 
al-Ghazali, may be seen on the subject of hudjdjiyyat 
al-idjma‘ in the force he gives to the hadith of the 
Prophet, ‘My community will never agree upon 
an error’, supporting this with a para-syllogistic 
argument (Mustasfa, i, 110-2). Drawing his inspira- 
tion from Aristotelian logic, al-Ghazali applies to the 
argument drawn from the Sunna a syllogism, in 
which the second premise, statement of a particular 
truth, is replaced by an arbitrary hypothesis depend- 
ing on a petitio principit, that the normal course of 
events (‘dda) is a source of knowledge. 

A connected and no less important problem is 
that of the relationship between idjma‘ and tawatur 
(g.v.]. The hudjdjiyya of tawatur is objective, since 
it concerns hissiyyat and consists in the convergence 
of sayings and in the authentication of chains of 
authorities. It is in this sense, according to al- 
Ghaz4li for example, that tawdatur provides a guaran- 
tee as reliable as hisstyyat and Sakliyyat (al-Ghazali, 
Iktiséd, 112-3), whilst the hudidjiyya of idjma‘ 
consists in this same convergence but with the 
addition of a faith (¢asdik) which goes beyond the 
bounds of objectivity and amounts to the deep 
conviction of every Believer, as much as to objective 
credibility. It will be understood, then, that for al- 
Ghazali, zdjma‘ is “the most important source of 
religion” (Mustasfa, i, 112; al-Amidi, Ihkdm, i, 316). 

In modern times, parallel with a classical and 
conservative trend represented by ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Khallaf, there is developing a modernist trend 
inherited from the reformism of Muhammad ‘Abduh 
(Hourani, 39-43) by the Pakistani, Kamal Faraki. 
In his recent work (Islamic jurisprudence, Karachi 
1962), K. Fariki does not re-examine the theoretical 
problem of the proofs on which the validity of 
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idjmda‘ is based. Like Muhammad ‘Abduh, he thinks 
that the scriptural proofs establish, though in a 
limited sense, the legal authority for the consensus of 
the Umma (Hourani, 43). But beyond this, he 
attempts to reconsider the concept of idjma‘ as a 
result of a critical analysis of the concept of ‘isma. In 
showing that the ‘isma {g.v.] (infallibility) of the 
Umma is circumscribed and defined by divine 
infallibility, K. Fariki illustrates the relative 
nature of the former and tries to adapt the concept 
of the legal validity of idjma‘ to the necessities of the 
modern world and the exigencies of the socio-political 
system of which the Believer is a part. 

Development: As the concept of idjma‘ devel- 
oped, the dispersion of the faithful from Medina 
became greater and the Muslim world expanded, the 
solutions to the problem became more diverse. The 
concept of “favourable acceptance’? became more 
worked out and the idea of a certain de facto agree- 
ment led to a theoretical definition of :djma‘ differing 
according to the schools 

The point of departure for this development is 
given by the Kitab [khtilaf Malik wa’l-Shafi%t (Kitab 
al-Umm, vii, 177-83). Al-Shafi‘_i called into question 
the idea of the consensus of Medina by showing the 
obscure and imprecise nature of the concept of ‘‘the 
usage of Medina’’. He substituted the assertion of a 
basic truth, upon which, as far as law was concerned, 
the infallibility of the unanimous pronouncements 
of the Umma rested, for the Maliki idjma‘, which 
merely affirmed an existing fact. The principle was 
stated in legal terms, although not based on law. 

The Risdla of al-Shafi‘i, this scholar’s only work 
on the subject, should be regarded as the résumé 
of a system of thought developed through oral 
discussions. This is the characteristic of the primitive 
religious law which was ‘‘a doctrine of essentially oral 
transmission” (H. Laoust, in EJ®, s.v. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, 274a). We must make a jump of three 
centuries to reach the degree of systematization 
which is achieved by the Mustasfa of al-Ghazili. 

With the I[kkam fi usil al-ahkam of Ibn Hazm, we 
find ourselves faced with a work on usdl al-fikh in 
which idjma‘ is treated as a juridical source needing 
a foundation and raising technical problems to be 
solved, For Ibn Hazm, idjma‘ is limited to that 
of the Companions of the Prophet. A system which 
rejects the use of analogical reasoning and insists 
on the exclusive use of proof texts can only allow 
idjma* which is derived from a revealed text about 
a word or deed of the Prophet. Here idjma‘ seems 
to have been re-absorbed by Kur’an and Summa, In 
this perspective the technical problems posed by the 
formation of idjma‘ diminish. The necessity for a 
continuous thread reaching back to the idjma‘ of the 
Companions resolves the problem of its constitutors 
and that posed by a divergence of opinions within 
one generation; the expression iu 'l-amr, often used 
by Ibn Hazm, shows that amirs and scholars ought 
to guide us by imposing upon us only those things 
which God or the Prophet have commanded. The pro- 
blem of the succession of generations is resolved and, 
in the same way, the difficulty presented by the 
necessity of verifying the opinions of the whole of 
the Umma in every generation disappears. 

The Hanafis al-Bazdawi (d. 482/1089) and al- 
Sarakhsi (d. 490/1096) denounce the weakness of the 
argument on which the Zahiri idjma‘ was based, the 
precedence of the witness of the Companions (al- 
Sarakhsi, Usdl, i, 313). For the latter, the chief merit 
of the Companion is to be a Believer. According 
to al-Bazdawi (Usdél, iii, 181), “by the Umma is 
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understood only those who have not adopted perni- 
cious doctrines (akwa@?) and innovations (bida‘); and, 
if the Umma should find itself subject to error when 
the revelation is interrupted, then the divine promise 
to assure that the Umma should persevere in the 
truth would become void. It is, therefore, necessary 
to assert that the idjma‘ of the Umma is certainly 
a source of truth (sawab) by virtue of divine 
generosity, and that its object is to preserve the 
religion of Allah”’, For these theologians idjma‘ draws 
its validity from itself; it is held to be an autonomous 
juridical source (al-Sarakhsi, Us#l, i, 295). 

The definition of the Imam al-Haramayn, the 
teacher of al-Ghazali, is narrower. According to him, 
the fakih alone is competent in the matter (Kitab 
al-Warakat). His disciple, al-Ghazali, explains it in 
detail: idjma‘ is the agreement of the community of 
Muhammad, in particular on all religious questions 
(Mustasfa, i, 110). This community of Muhammad 
forms a whole within which two categories must be 
distinguished; those who are definitely concerned in 
idima< (al-wadih fi’l-ithbat; Mustasfa, i, 115), ie., 
every muditahid whose juridical opinion is held to 
be valid (ahi al-hall wa’l-‘akd), and those of whom 
note is certainly not taken (al-wadihk fi’l-nafy), i.e., 
children who have not yet reached intellectual 
maturity (tamyiz), foetuses and lunatics. Between 
these two well-defined categories there is an inter- 
mediate zone of uncertainty, on the subject of which 
various problems arise: the questions of the réle of the 
ordinary believer (al-“ammi al-mukallaf), the 
“innovator’’, who takes a position contrary to idjma‘, 
the ‘‘Followers’’ (tabt‘uin [q.v.]), younger contempo- 
raries of the Companions and those opposed to 
them, the minority who oppose the majority who 
make up idjma‘. 

From all the solutions put forward, it is possible 
to extract a constant of Sunni thought; idjmda‘ is the 
agreement of all the believers in general, and in 
particular that of those qualified, to whom was 
entrusted the task of taking the decisions in juridical 
matters, 

Method: Once the question of the constitutors 
of idjma‘ has been settled, the question of the method 
by which they reach agreement may be asked. This 
agreement can be made by word or deed, it can be 
explicitly stated or silent. The Hanafis, who 
distinguish between the ‘‘concession” (rukksa) and 
the strict rule (‘aztma [q.v.}), consider tacit idjma‘ to 
be valid only with regard to a concession, while for 
establishing a strict rule idjma‘ definitely stated or 
expressed by an act is necessary. The Hanafis, indeed, 
are the only ones to allow tacit idjma‘ (see the Kashf 
al-asrdr, a commentary on the Us#l of al-Bazdawi, 
iii, 946: ‘‘... the concession is based on necessity and 
it is necessity which makes idjma* out of tacit 
agreement”’), while the Zahiris, in their literalism, 
refuse it categorically. The Shafi‘is, like al-Djuwayni, 
al-Ghazali and al-Amidi, allow it as idjma‘ but with 
certain reservations. “It is idjma*”’, al-Ghazali tells 
us, “provided that this tacit agreement is accompan- 
ied by indications of approval on the part of those 
who are silent’? (Mustasfa, i, 121). It is difficult 
indeed to give the same probative value to silence 
as to a definite statement (ibid, 121). 

But what is the value of an agreement which, 
without being formulated, is expressed by an. act? 
Can it be held as valid inasmuch as this act, carried 
out by the majority of Believers, takes for granted at 
least the idjmda‘ of the élite, just as an act of the 
Prophet indicates his approval of that act? Put in 
another way, does the infallibility of the Umma 
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guarantee its conduct as well as its statements? The 
Shafi‘is refuse to adopt this position for, they say, 
it is impossible to verify whether or not the totality 
of a people carries out an act unanimously. This 
assumes a complete record of the Believers and of 
their conduct. Although silence may sometimes be 
considered an indication of approval of a statement, 
and consequently regarded as tacit agreement, tdjma‘ 
based on an act cannot be considered valid because 
of the difficulty of verification. Silence, indeed, may 
be ascertained directly through the absence of any 
opposing statement, whilst the unanimous execution 
of an act cannot be ascertained except by a continuous 
control, which would obviously be impossible to 
effect. Here again the Hanafis differ from the rest 
of the Sunnis and allow the validity of agreement 
about an action when the action concerns the whole 
body of the Believers, as for example agreement 
about the prohibition of adultery or usurious sale. 

The opinion of the community, whether silent, 
signalled by an act (or by an abstention), or stated 
in words, takes place in time. Since idjma‘ is the 
juridical source which mitigates the interruption of 
revelation with the death of the Prophet and allows 
the formulation of solutions to new problems which 
might arise, it is conditioned by the passing of the 
various periods during which the consensus is formed. 
This conditioning process raises an important 
question: does the formation of the consensus require 
the disappearance of the generation or not? For the 
Malikis and the Z4hiris this is no problem, but 
what about the Shafi‘is, Hanafis and Hanbalis? 
According to al-Amidi, his master al-Shafi‘i, Abia 
Hanifa, the Ash‘aris and the Mu‘tazilis did not 
consider the extinction of the generation a necessary 
condition for the formation of idjma‘. For Ibn Hanbal, 
this formation is subject to the total disappearance of 
the generation (cf. al-Amidi, I[hkam, i, 367 ff.). 

It follows from this that for the first group idjma‘ 
is valid even if it is not unanimous and simply 
expresses the opinion of the majority (idjma‘ al- 
akthar). As with the question whether the statements 
of the ‘“‘Followers”’ should be taken into consideration, 
so the group which does not consider necessary the 
disappearance of the generation does take into 
consideration the statement of the Follower, if he had 
been a mudjtahid and had opposed the Companions 
before the latter had formed their idjma‘. 

Al-Sarakhsi (Us#l, i, 315) refuses to place any 
importance on the disappearance of the generation. 
Given that the generations overlap and that it is 
impossible to distinguish the end of one from the 
beginning of the next, the statements of one genera- 
tion cannot be rounded off without, in so doing, 
“finally closing the gate of idjma°’. Al-Ghazali 
(Mustasfa, i, 121) to all intents and purposes had 
resolved the question by stating: ‘‘For idjma‘ to be 
formed, it is enough that agreement should have 
taken place, even if only for an instant’. 

Réle: The opinions of the jurists concerning the 
role played by idjma‘ are varied. For some of them 
it could decide all religious questions. This is the 
opinion of al-Ghazali. There are, however, religious 
questions which are not subject to a legal ruling and 
on which idjma‘ cannot provide a decision, because 
they depend directly upon the revelation which 
provides the basis for tdjma‘. Arguments based on 
tdjma‘ can only be used to demonstrate religious 
truths which do not themselves prove the legal 
validity of idjmd‘, e.g., the statement that the vision 
of God in the next world is not spatial, or the denial 
of the existence of a second God. 
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For al-Djuwayni tdjma‘ is agreement on a hkukm 
shar%. In general, the opinion of the jurists is guided 
by this #adith attributed to the Prophet: “You are 
better judges than I in temporal affairs, I am a better 
judge than you in what concerns your religion’. 
Besides, it is agreed that an error in a temporal 
matter cannot incur the charge of impiety (kufr), but 
is simply considered as due to ignorance: (djahl). 

To sum up, the role of tdjma* is to decide in 
juridical questions of theory or practice concerning, 
in one way or another, the behaviour of the Believer, 
in so far as he is subject to the rules of conduct 
laid down by God and His Prophet. That is to say 
that sdjma‘ has a part to play as dalil shar% in the 
field of mu‘dmalat [g.v.] but has no probative value 
in those of “ibddat or s‘tikddat. These latter, indeed, 
provide the basis for idjma@* and kiyds, that kiyds 
which, together with idjtihdd, is for the Hanafi a 
means to arrive at idjma‘, provided the mudjtahid 
possesses the moral guarantees demanded by idjma‘: 
integrity and honesty. For these, his mind must not 
be iniquitous (fasik) or blinded by the passion (hawa) 
which inspires pernicious doctrines (al-Bazdawi, op. 
cit., iii, 957). However, idjtthdd and ra°y are only 
required in special cases. In these cases, it falls 
to the mudjtahid to settle the affair, whilst when it 
is a question of us#l al-din, the ordinary Believer 
should be heard along with the mudjtahid (al- 
Bazdawi, op. cit., iii, 959). 

The Shafi‘is are more guarded for, al-Ghazali 
says (op. cit., i, 123), any solution given by means 
of tdjtihad or kiyds is only a probable opinion and 
liable to error and divergence, which destroys the 
infallibility of the Umma and its unanimity. Besides, 
agreement cannot be reached through &iyés since, 
in their deliberations, the mudjtahids may adopt 
different principles. It is otherwise for the Mu‘tazilis; 
according to Abu’l-Husayn, for example, idjtihdd is 
the rational striving of the mudjtahid as an intelligent 
person (‘ékil), not the preserve of the recognized 
mudjtahid as such (Mu‘tamad, ii, 489, 490-1; Mughni, 
xvii, 224-8). This seems to have been the opinion of 
their master WAsil (al-Amidi, Ihkdm, i, 326) opposed 
by al-Amidi (wa-fihi khilaf). 

From all this, then, it appears that the main 
principle is that of unanimity; kiyds and idjtihadd are 
for the Sunnis—with the exception of the Zahiris who 
allow only daiii—an approach to idjma‘, provided 
that their conclusions are unanimous, Idjma‘ is a 
source of truth only when it appears as the agreement 
of the statements of the whole community. The 
infallibility of the Umma resides in its unanimity. 

With K. Fariki and his followers contemporary 
Islam is in the process of seeking a theoretical 
justification for the calling into question of classical 
tdjma‘ (Hourani, 59-60); not innovation, but renewal 
of an obsolete idea which, to be effective, must be 
freed from the straitjacket of formal concepts in 
which it had been imprisoned by the discussions of 
the mudjtahids of the classical period. 
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IDJTYHAD (A.), literally “exerting oneself’’, 
is the technical term in Islamic law, first, for the 
use of individual reasoning in general and 
later, in a restricted meaning, for the use of the 
method of reasoning by analogy (ktyds [q.v.]). The 
lawyer who is qualified to use it is called mudjtahid. 
Individual reasoning, both in its arbitrary and its 
systematically disciplined form, was freely used by 
the ancient schools of law, and it is often simply 
called ray [q.v.], ‘‘opinion, considered opinion’’. An 
older, narrower technical meaning of the term idjtihad, 
which has-survived in the terminology of the school 
of Medina, is “technical estimate, discretion of the 
expert’, It was left to Shafi_i [g.v.] to reject the use 
of discretionary reasoning in religious law on prin- 
ciple, and to identify the legitimate function of 
idjtihad with the use of kiyds, the drawing of con- 
clusions by the method of analogy, or systematic 
reasoning, from the Kur?an and the sunna of the 
Prophet. This important innovation prevailed in the 
theory of Islamic law. 

During the first two and a half centuries of Islam 
(or until about the middle of the ninth century A.D.), 
there was never any question of denying to any 
scholar or specialist of the sacred Law the right to 
find his own solutions to legal problems. It was only 
after the formative period of Islamic law had come 
to an end that the question of who was qualified to 
exercise idjtihad was raised. From about the middle 
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of the 3rd/gth century the idea began to gain ground 
that only the great scholars of the past, and not the 
epigones, had the right to ¢djtikdd. By the beginning 
of the fourth century (about A. D. goo), the point 
had been reached when the scholars of all schools 
felt that all essential questions had been thoroughly 
discussed and finally settled, and a consensus 
gradually established itself to the effect that from 
that time onwards no one might be deemed to have 
the necessary qualifications for independent reasoning 
in law, and that all future activity would have to be 
confined to the explanation, application, and, at the 
most, interpretation of the doctrine as it had been 
laid down once and for all. This ‘‘closing of the door 
of idjtihad’’, as it was called, amounted to the 
demand for taklid [q.v.], the unquestioning acceptance 
of the doctrines of established schools and authorities. 
A person bound to practise taklid is called mukallid, 
See further Section II. 
Bibliography: J.Schacht, Origins, 6 n. 3, 
99 f., 116, 127f.; idem, Introduction, 37, 46, 53, 
69 ff., and bibliography. (J. Scuacut) 
II. According to the classical doctrine of Islamic 
legal theory, idjtihdd means exerting oneself to form 
an opinion (zann) in a case (kagiyya) or as to a rule 
(hukm) of law (Lisan, iv, 109, lines 19 ff.). This is 
done by applying analogy (kiydas) to the Kur?an and 
the sunna, The mudjtahid is one who by his own 
exertions forms his own opinion, being thus exactly 
opposed to the mukallid, “‘imitator’, who, as Subki in 
his Diam‘ al-djawami* says, “takes the saying of 
another without knowledge of its basis (dalil)”. For 
thus applying himself he would, according to a 
tradition from the Prophet, receive a reward even 
though his decision were wrong; while, if it was 
right, he received a double reward {see KHATA’}. 
The duty and right of idjtihdd thus did not 
involve inerrancy. Its result was always gann, 
fallible opinion (cf. R. Brunschvig, in Studi orientalis- 
tict in onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida, i, Rome 
1956, 61-82). Only the combined idjtihdd of the 
whole Muslim people led to tdjma‘, agreement, 
and was inerrant. On the controversy as to the 
possibility of error in mudjtahids see Taftazani on 
the ‘Aka@id of Nasafi, ed. Cairo 1321, 145 ff. But 
this broad idjtthad soon passed into the special 
idjtihad of those who had a peculiar right to form 
judgments and whose judgments should be followed 
by others. At this point, and from the nature of the 
case, a difference arose between theology (kalam) 
and law (ftkh). Even to the present day many theo- 
logians assert that taklid does not furnish a saving 
faith; see for example, the Kifayat al-‘awimm of 
Fadali, passim, and the translation in D. B. Mac- 
donald’s Development of Muslim theology, 315-51. But 
all canon lawyers for centuries have admittedly been 
mukallids of one degree or another. When later Islam 
looked back to the founding of the four legal schools 
(madhahib), it assigned to the founders and to 
some of their contemporaries an idjtihad of the first 
rank. These had possessed a right to work out 
all questions from the very foundation (cf. ustz], 
using Kur?an, sunna, kivds, istihsdn, istislah, istishab, 
etc., and were mudjtahids absolutely (mufiak). Later 
came those who played the same part within the 
school (fi *l-madhhab), determining the furu‘ as the 
masters had settled the broad principles (usél) of 
Jtkh and had laid down fundamental texts (nusds). If 
the view so stated was found implicitly in a nagss of 
the founder of the madhhab, it was called a wadjh. 
Still later and inferior were those who had a right 


‘only by their knowledge of previous decisions to 
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answer specific questions submitted to them; these 
were Called mudjtahidin bi ’l-fatwa, ‘‘for giving legal 
opinions’. All mudjtahids had been in a sense muftis, 
givers of fatwds; but these were muftis only. Such 
was the formal and generally accepted position. But 
from time to time individuals appeared who, moved 
either by ambition or by objection to recognized 
doctrines, returned to the earliest meaning of idjtihdd 
and asserted the right to form their own opinion from 
first principles. One of these was Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328; cf. H. Laoust, Contribution a une étude 
de la méthodologie canonique de ... B. Taymiya, 
Cairo 1939). Another was Ibn Rushd ([g.v.]; Averroes, 
the philosopher, d. 595/1198; cf. R. Brunschvig, in 
Etudes ... Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, i, 41, 56-63). 
Another was Suyiti ((g.v.]; d. 9141/1505), in whom the 
claim to idjtthdd united with one to be the mudjaddid, 
or “renewer of religion”’, in his century, At every time 
there must exist at least one mudjtahid, was his 
contention (Goldziher, Characteristik ... us-Sujifi’s, 
19 ff.), just as in every century there must come a 
mudjaddid. Another, but a very heretical one, was 
the Emperor Akbar ([g.v.]; Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 
311). In Shi‘ite Islam there are still absolute mudjta- 
hids. This is because they are regarded as the spokes- 
men of the Hidden Imam (cf. C. Frank, in Islamica, 
ii (1926), 171-92). Their position is thus quite different 
from that of the Sulama>? among Sunnis. They freely 
criticize and even control the actions of the Shah, who 
is merely a locum tenens and preserver of order during 
the absence of the Hidden Imam, the ruler de iure 
divino (cf. J. Eliash and N. R. Keddie, both in Studia 
Islamica, xxix (1969)). But the Sunni ‘ulamd? are 
regarded universally as the subservient creatures of 
the government (Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 215-8, 233, 
285). 

Bibliography: (Karafi, Tankik al-fusul fi 
‘l-usil, Cairo 1306, 18 ff.; also, on the margin, the 
supercommentary of Ahmad b. Kasim on the 
commentary of Mahalli on the Warakat of Djuway- 
ni, Imam al-Haramayn, 194 ff.; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspreide Geschriften, ii, 304 f. (Selected writings, 
233 f.); ZDMG, liii, 139 ff. (Verspreide Geschriften, 
ii, 385 ff.); Juynboll, Handbook, 32 ff.; Hand- 
leiding®, 23-6, 370-3; R. Brunschvig (see above); 
J.-P. Charmoy, in St. Isi., xix, 65-82; J. Berque, 
in L’ambivalence dans la culture arabe, Paris 1967, 
232-52; G. Scarcia, in RSO, xxxiii (1958), 211-50. 

(D. B. MacponaLp*) 

III. The question of idjtihad and taklid continued 
to be discussed by the Muslim scholars, particularly 
in the sub-continent of India. Inspired less by this 
discussion than, to a certain degree, by the doctrine 
of Ibn Taymiyya and of his disciples, there arose, 
from the 12th/18th century onwards, individuals and 
schools of thought who advocated a return to the 
pristine purity of Islam, such as the Salafiyya [q.v.], 
who may be called Reformers, and others, from the 
last decades of the 19th century onwards, who laid the 
emphasis on renovating Islam in the light of modern 
conditions, and who may be called Modernists [see 
IsLAuH]. Both tendencies reject traditional taklid 
and some Modernists, in particular, combine this 
with extravagant claims to a new, free idjtihad 
which goes far beyond any that was practised in the 
formative period of Islamic law. But the recent 
reshaping of institutions of the skari‘a by secular 
legislation in several Islamic countries takes its 
inspiration from modern constitutional and social 
ideas rather than from the essentially traditional 
problem of the legitimacy of idjtihd@d and taklid. 
Whereas this problem has largely lost its relevance 
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in the field of ‘civil’? law, it has retained its full 
importance as far as the religious duties of Islam 
in the narrow meaning of the term, such as fasting, 
are concerned. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht, in Classicisme et 
déclin culturel dans Vhistoire de VIslam, Paris 
1957, 141-61 and 162-6 (discussion); H. Laoust, Le 
réformisme orthodoxe des ‘Salafiya’, in REI, 1932, 
175-224; C. C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in 
Egypt, London 1953; H. A. R. Gibb, Modern trends 
in Islam, Chicago 1947; J. Schacht, Introduction, 
73, 102, and bibliography. (J. Scuacut) 
IDJTIMA‘ [see tst1KBAL]. 

IDMAR is the infinitive of the verb agmara/ 
yudmiru, ‘to conceal’. The Arab grammarians use it 
when speaking about an unexpressed grammatical 
element, supposedly existent and active; it can thus 
be translated as “imply’’. The opposite is ighdy, from 
the verb aghara “to reveal’. A good example of the 
two is supplied by Ch. 50 of Sibawayhi. One can say 
(i, 107): al-sabiyya al-sabiyya, ‘the small boy, the 
small boy!’ with idma@r of a verb in the djazm 
requiring the nasb of the substantive, or, with ighdar 
of this verb: 14 tuwa}ft? al-sabiyya, “‘do not tread on 
the small boy’. This verb agmara is used thus in 
all the ‘“‘tenses”: perfective, inperfective, etc. (so 
too with aghara). The infinitive i¢mdr is particularly 
to be noted; it appears in the title of 14 chapters of 
the Kitab. Since Sibawayhi, this verb has formed part 
of the grammatical vocabulary, e.g.: al-Zamakhsharl, 
Mufassal® (ed. Broch), yantasib bi-an mudmara 
(§ 411), “is put into the nasb by means of an under- 
stood”. In this sense of “imply” tdmdr joins takdir; 
but takdir, as the instrument of a method—the 
system of kiyds—has a wider use; it extends as far 
as the admission of a supposition (see H. Fleisch, 
Traité, i, 7). 

The verb agmara, in the Kitab, has a particular 
use, derived from the sense of ‘to conceal”, signifying: 
“express by a personal pronoun”, e.g.: i, 344, line 13, 
for agmara; i, 190, lines 10-11, for mudmar, tudmir. 
This use is continued, e.g.: al-igmar kabl al-dhikr 
(al-Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, 18). In the Kitab, idmdar 
tefers to the personal pronouns: huwa, hiya, etc, 
(i, 188, lines 1-2); by means of them “you conceal 
(tudmir) a noun’’, known beforehand to the listener 
(ibid., lines 8-9). Sibawayhi also uses for this purpose: 
‘alamat al-idmar, “the sign of expression by means 
of personal pronouns’’, e.g.: the titles of chaps. 205, 
210, 213. For the separate pronouns, the ‘aldmat 
al-idmar is said to be gdahira, “expressed”; for the 
affixed pronouns, al-igmar has no ‘Salama sahira 
(i, 188, lines 4-8). He calls the demonstrative pronouns 
(i, 187, lines 22-3) al-asma? al-mubhama. 

Ibn al-Sarradj (al-Midjaz fi ’l-nahw, Beirut 1385/ 
1965) refers to the personal pronouns as al-makni 
(al-makniyyat) (74); they are divided into: muttasil 
(affixed) and munfasil (separate). He does not omit 
damir (32) or mudmar (55, 65), and he includes (76) in 
al-mubhamat the demonstrative and the relative pro- 
nouns. The principal divisions had been established; 
but afterwards al-mudmar was preferred to al- 
makni (the Kifan term, according to Ibn Hisham, 
Sharh Shudhtr al-dhahab, 147, ed. Matb. Mub. SAIi 
Sabik). Al-Zamakhshari says in the Muf.: al-mudmar 
(al-mudmardat) (§ 160, 165) for the personal pronouns, 
and al-mubham (al-mubhamdat, al-asma? al-mubhama) 
(§ § 159, 262, 293) for the asmé? al-ishdra (demon- 
strative pronouns) and al-mawsitldt (relative pro- 
nouns); al-damir is very frequently found as a syno- 
nym for al-mudmar (personal pronoun) [see DAMIR 
in EI), This is the usage of Ibn Malik in the Alfiyya; 
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see the Lexigue grammatical of A. Goguyer (La 
Alfiyya d’Ibnu-Malik, Beirut 1888), 263 (for al-ism 
al-mubham), 297 (for gamir and mudmar). The 
modern grammar of R. al-Shartini, Mabddi? al- 
‘arabiyya, which still used al-mugmar in § 60 (vol. 
for the 2nd year, Beirut 1904), now recognizes only 
al-damir (pl. al-dama@ir) for the personal pronoun, 
in its gth ed. (1961), vol. no. 4, which is at present 
in use in the Lebanon. 

In prosody (‘aruid), i¢@mar, ‘to hide”, has taken on 
a technical meaning: ‘“‘al-idmar is the quiescence 
(suktin) of the ta? of mutafa‘ilun in the Kamil” (LA, 
vi, 164, line 3/iv, 492b, line rz). This mutfa‘ilun is 
called in the scansion of the adjza?: mustaf‘ilun, The 
haraka of the ta? is thought of as something concealed 
that can be made to reappear (ibid., line g/lines 22-3). 
As it is not a question of kadh{ (suppression), but of 
idmar of the haraka, it normally follows, according 
to the above-mentioned way of understanding idmar 
as ‘‘to conceal’, that in recitation of the Kamil this 
mutf{ailun (mustaf‘ilun) should not be pronounced 
exactly like the mustaf‘ilun of the Radjaz or the 
Basij, but that one should have a means of making 
good the element of duration (the mora) lacking in 
mutafa*ilun, which has become mutfa‘ilun, in order 
to maintain an adequate measure. 

Bibliography in the text; see also W. Wright, 

Ar. Gr.3, i, 105 B and D, The Lexique grammatical 

of the Kitab of Sibawayhi, in preparation by 

G. Troupeau, will give details of the use of i¢mar 

in this work. (H. FLeiscu) 

IDOL, IDOLATRY [see SANAM, WATHANIYYA]. 

IDRAK means, in general, sensory perception 
and then, more generally, comprehension (syno- 
nym of fahm), in Persian dar-yaftan (Tahanawi). 
The philosophical usage of the word often derives 
from any one of the etymological meanings of the 
root DRK, which connotes the idea of attaining, of a 
thing reaching its term or arriving at maturity, of 
re-joining, meeting, catching, grasping. 

There occurs in a passage of the Futuhat of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (Cairo ed., ii, 579) the participle mudrak 
in a context which demonstrates the force of the 
meaning which the root has in the language. It is 
necessary, by means of tanzih (the negative way), 
to dissociate God from any possibility of His being 
grasped through premises: in fact no human action 
can attain and reach God; He cannot be the end of 
a process of thought which will thus bring about a 
real knowledge. The divine essence and human know- 
ledge are on two different planes. But Ibn al-‘Arabi 
has in fact just stated (p. 578) that, in order for 
something to be known, there must be an adequation 
between the quality attributed to an object and the 
object which is thus described (kivyadm al-sifa bi 
*|-mawsuf). Consequently this adequation is a 
characteristic inherent in :drak: the intelligence (and 
also, to a certain extent, the senses), in reaching its 
object, puts itself on the same level as it, on an 
equal footing with it; this is adaeguatio rei et intel- 
lectus. 

The whole philosophical problem of idrak is to 
find out what this adequation is, how and where it 
is achieved. Idrak is absolutely perfect in the case 
of the mudrik li-dhatihi, which grasps itself intuitively. 
Apart from this case, states Ibn Sina (K. al- 
Mubahathat, ed. ‘A. Badawi, in Arista Sind al-‘Arab, 
Cairo 1947, i, 124), it depends on the degree of 
abstraction of the knowledge which it confers, since 
it involves a certain relation to that which is taken 
from it or to that which is attributed to it (lahu 
idafatu-mma ila ma yunzaSu Sanhu aw yulka ‘alayhi). 
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In fact idr@k is an attainment (¢aksil) or a ‘“‘taking’’ 
(akhdh) of the form of a thing. This form can be 
grasped without reference to matter and all its 
concomitants (lawahik), the references (‘ala%1k) to 
matter being entirely withdrawn (naz‘@" kamil@”), On 
the other hand, in sensory knowledge, idrak, although 
the grasp of matter in itself may be taken away froin 
it, reaches the form together with its material 
concomitants and its references to matter, Thus we 
grasp not the idea of man, but the actual Zayd or 
‘Amr. Form exists for the senses only when it is 
connected with an existing matter. Through the 
imagination (kkaydl), form is even further divorced 
from matter, since it can be imagined in the complete 
absence of perceptible matter, without a relation of 
dependence between them (‘alaka). However, the 
imagination does not detach form from the concomi- 
tants of matter since it grasps it only in its individual- 
ity: one does not imagine man in general, but always 
according to a particular definition of quantity, quan- 
lity and position (‘ala takdiri-mmad wa takyifi-mma 
wa wad‘i-mma). The estimative faculty (wahm) grasps 
a yet slightly more abstract form: it attains the idea 
which is in itself quite immaterial, but grasps it in 
so far as it appears accidentally in a material thing. 
Thus Aristotle said that man is seen in Callias. The 
imagination, which represents individual reality in 
the form of an image linked to the lawahkik of the 
matter, remains connected with wahm as does the 
image of Callias to the idea of man perceived in it. 
The tdrak in wahm is therefore very complex. At 
the highest point, on the other hand, the idrak of 
the intelligence is simple, since it has to deal with 
a form which is either in itself separate from all 
matter, or else remains detached from matter and 
from all its concomitants. 

Consequently, each faculty has its own idrak. The 
grasp of the intellect is a perfect intuition in which 
that which is understood is immediately identified 
with the person who understands. Sensory apprehen- 
sion, however, requires an instrument (dla), for 
example the eye, and sometimes an intermediary such 
as the air. It is not that idrak uses this instrument or 
this intermediary to attain perceptible truth outside 
the soul, but that through them the senses receive a 
certain individual impression which transforms them 
and endows them with a certain conformity to that 
which is perceived. Thus idradk, on the level of 
sensation, achieves an adequation in spite of the 
obstacle of perceptible matter, since that which 
perceives in actuality is similar to that which is 
perceived in actuality (fa-yakin al-kdss bi-'l-ficl 
mithl al-mahsis bi ’1-fisl). Idrak is thus, at this level, 
what is known as sensory intuition, and it prepares 
the way for the perfect spiritual grasp which is 
intellectual intuition. 

In order to justify the possibility of an adequation 
of the knower and the known in sensory perception, 
Ibn Sina distinguishes the close (Rarib) perceptible, 
that is the modification of the percipient soul by the 
action which is exerted on it (fa-inna 'l-ihsas infi°alu- 
mma wa-’stihdla ilad mushdkalat al-mahsis bi ’1-fi‘l), 
and the distant (ba‘id) perceptible, which is outside 
(kharidj) the soul, the form by which external things 
are “informed” and which corresponds to the form 
by which the soul is “informed’’ at the time the 
feeling takes place. He uses in both cases the same 
expression: al-mutasawwar bi ’l-sira. He points out, 
however, that the information in things occurs 
through a movement which engenders them or 
produces in them this or that attribute, by means of 
a change (taghayyur) which leads to a passing from 
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one opposite to another (for example, a cold body 
becomes warm), whereas the information which 
makes the soul aware of the perceptible form is not 
the result of a movement of this sort but is a perfect- 
ing of the soul (istikmdl), that is the making actual of 
a potential of the soul which does not cause it to pass, 
in its essence, from one opposite to another. Thus 
the soul grasps directly the perceptible forms, without 
these forms having to engender themselves in it 
from their opposites. ‘“‘The result of this is that the 
soul feels itself and not the idea... when we mean 
the most immediate act of perception, in which there 
is no intermediary” (fa-hiya tahkissu dhataha, la’l- 
thalaj idhé ‘anayna akrab al-ihsas, alladhi la wasitata 
fihi), Consequently, even at the level of percep- 
tion, idrdk has, according to this doctrine, a char- 
acter of immediacy which confirms its intuitive 
value. 

Al-Kindi, in his ‘‘Treatise on Definitions” (Rasa@il 
al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. Abi Rida, Cairo 1950, i, 
165, 167), had already defined the intellect (‘akl), 
the imagination (tawahhum, fanftasyd, takhayyul) and 
perception as the faculties which “‘grasp’’ (mudrika) 
forms: ‘Perception is the existence (inniyya 
Dasein) of the grasp (idrak) by the soul of forms 
endowed with matter, in their matter (suwar dhawat 
al-tin fi tinatiha). It can be seen that the idea of tdrak 
is not yet developed as it is to be in Ibn Sina, cf. 
Shifa?, al-tabi‘iyyat, vi, ‘Ilm al-Nafs: this way of 
expressing it can lead one to infer that the sensory 
tdrak has the power of grasping forms in their matter 
itself, ie. that it involves an intentionality which 
directs it outside. Ibn Sind regards idra@k as an 
action which remains within the soul, which ends in 
an affection of the soul and gives it a perfection (cf. 
the lexicographical meaning of ‘“‘reaching its matu- 
rity”). It is the perceptible form in the soul which is 
intentional, the close form being turned towards the 
distant form; it is not ¢draék itself. An intentional 
tdrak would express rather this other meaning of the 
root: ‘‘to rejoin, meet, overtake’. 

Al-Ghazali, on the other hand, attributes to idrak 
a dynamism which extends its scope to the things 
themselves. The heart (kalb) has, he says, three 
sorts of “expeditionary troops’ (djunéd): the will, 
the motive power of the limbs of the body, and the 
third, which is “‘that which grasps things and informs 
itself of them, as spies do (al-mudrik al-muta‘arrif 
li’l-ashya@ ka’l-djawdsis)”. These are the five senses. 
“These troops are spread (mabthiitha) throughout 
specific organs, and this is expressed by the terms 
learning (‘ilm) and idvak” (Ihya?, Cairo, iii, 5). In 
fact al-Ghazali conceives the feelings as linked to two 
fundamental vital functions: the acquisition of what 
is useful and the avoiding of what is harmful. Hence 
his military metaphors. The subjective side (the 
“close form’’ of Ibn Sind) in perception is thus 
completely directed towards an encounter with the 
things on the frontier of the body, and idraék is no 
longer the grasp of something affecting the soul which 
reflects its external cause; it is the direct grasp 
of the nature of this cause in the form in which it 
manifests itself in the place where it is and whence 
it acts on the body. The form of an edible fruit is 
grasped neither in the soul nor in the eye, but on 
the tree so that one is able to go and pick it there. 
If the form is felt in the soul, one no longer has a 
cognitive sensation but the grasp of an affective 
state, pleasure (ladhdha) or pain (alam). From this 
point of view, idrak is divided, at the sensory level, 
into what may be called on the one hand external, 
localized and cognitive perceptions, and on the other 


hand perceptions which are internal, non-localized 
or badly localized and affective. 

This difference in the conception of idradk arises 
from the fact that the falasifa present it in relation 
to the degree of abstraction from what it grasps, in 
a hierarchy of knowledges which culminates in 
intuition of the intellect. On the other hand, al- 
Ghazali, having a theologian’s approach, considers 
primarily the concrete situation of conscious man in 
this world below (dunyd), a situation directed 
towards the religious values of din, according to a 
perspective in which true knowledge is more a means 
than an end. 

Al-Tahanawi (Beirut ed., ii, 484) summarizes the 
question of idraék in these terms: ‘For the philosophers 
(hukama?), this word is synonymous with knowing, 
in the sense of a form which, deriving from a thing, 
presents itself to the intellect, without specifying 
whether this thing is abstract or material, particular 
or universal, present or absent, whether it is realized 
in the mudrtk himself, or in an instrument. In this 
meaning, idraék embraces four divisions: the act of 
perception (ihsds), of imagining (takhayyul), of 
supposing (tawakhum) and of understanding (ta‘akkul). 
Some limit the word idrak to the particular meaning 
of ihsds, and it is then more particular than the 
word ‘knowing’. ..”’. 

Finally, al-Tahanawi mentions that in the 
terminology of the Sifis idrak is of two sorts: the 
idrak basit (simple), which is the grasp of the existence 
of God together with the forgetting both of this grasp 
and of the fact that it is the existence of God which 
is grasped (this is therefore idrak in a state of ecstasy 
involving a total loss of consciousness of self); 
idrak murakkab (composite) accompanied by the 
awareness of this grasp and of the fact that it 
is the existence of God which is grasped. It should 
be mentioned that the mystics do not speak, any 
more than the philosophers do, of a grasp of God’s 
essence, which is impossible, but of a grasp of His 
existence. To the extent to which perception produces 
an awareness of the existence of a thing, this idrak 
murakkab of the mystics would be analogous to a 
sensory knowledge. This recalls the question of the 
vision of God after death. Probably the eyes do not 
grasp it: lé tudrikuh al-absdér, but there could occur 
a grasp without qualification which would therefore 
be reduced to a grasp of the existence [of God]. And 
indeed, some have claimed that although the colour 
black is visible, this is not because it is black in 
colour, but because it exists. Thus, although the 
existence is already the specific object of sensory 
vision, it is possible @ fortiori to conceive of a non- 
sensory idrék which would be a “vision” of the 
existence of God (on this question, cf. Fathalla 
Kholeif, 4 study on Fakhr al-Din al-Razi and his 
controversies in Transoxiana, Beirut 1966, 118 f. and 
p. 16 of the Arabic text). 

Bibliography: In the article. 

(R. ARNALDEZ) 

IDRAKI BEGLARI, a native of Thaffa [¢.v.], 
the old capital of lower Sind, belonged to the 
Arghin tribe of Turkomans (cf. ‘Ali Shér Kani‘, 
Makalat al-shu‘ara?, Karachi 1958, 80). No biograph- 
ical details about him are available beyond the fact 
that ‘Idraki’ was his poetical name. As to his nisba 
Béglari, it is not clear whether it was a surname 
or whether he adopted it on account of his close 
association with the Béglar family of lower Sind. 
His patron, Shah Abu ’l-Kasim Sultan (d. 1039/1621) 
b. Shah Kasim Kh&an-i Zaman, was well-known 
for his valour and literary accomplishments. A 
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nobleman of great influence during the days of the 
last independent ruler of Sind, Mirza Ghazi Bég 
(d. 1021/1612), he composed poetry under the 
pen-name of Béglar (cf. The Persian poets of Sind, 
49). The Béglars, according to Idraki himself (cf. 
Béglar-nadma, 25), originally hailed from Samarkand 
and claimed descent from Husayn b. ‘Ali, the 
grandson of the Prophet. As Idraki was a Turkoman, 
he could not belong to the tribe of the Béglars. It 
would, therefore, be reasonable to assume that 
Idraki, considering himself a disciple in poetry of 
Shah Abu ‘l-Kasim Sultan, adopted this nisba, 
perhaps just to please and flatter his patron. He 
himself admits that praising the Amir had always 
been his only profession and that he was “one of 
his retainers’. It appears that Idraki was a poor 
man of humble origin, possessing talent but lacking 
patronage. Circumstances appear to have compelled 
him to attach himself to the family of the Béglars 
as a “court poet” in order to make a living. This 
is why we find no details about his life; even his 
real name has not been recorded by any historian 
of Persian literature in Sind. It would be safe to 
say that it was at Nasrptr, the seat of the Béglar 
family, that Idraki lived most of his life and that 
he also died there. It is regrettable that while the 
graves of the Béglar Amirs have been preserved 
and even bear inscriptions, Idraki’s grave has not 
been traced so far-——a further indication that he 
was not considered a socially important personnage. 

His fame rests mainly on his two outstanding 
poetical works: (1) Canésar-ndma (Karachi 1956), 
a mathnawi (composed in 1010/1601-2) dealing with 
a romantic tale of Sind, in which Lila, the consort 
of Canésar, a ruler of the Simrad dynasty, willingly 
agrees to let her rival Kawnrau, the unmarried 
daughter of a local landlord, pass a night with her 
husband, to be finally discarded by the royal prince 
as a faithless wife. Mir Tahir Muhammad ‘‘Nisyani” 
wrongly attributes the Canésar-néma to Mir Abu 
‘\-Kasim Sultan (cf. Ta?vikh-i Tahiri, Hyderabad 
1964, 36, 236). This raises the question: was Idraki 
a hired poet and is this why we find no details 
about his life? (2) Béglar-nadma (ed. Hyderabad 
(West Pakistan), printed but not yet published), 
a detailed account of the life and achievements 
of the father of Shah Abu ’l-Kasim Sultan, the 
author’s patron, Khan-i Zaman Amir Shah Kasim 
Khan b. Amir Sayyid Kasim Béglar (d. 954/1547), 
a nobleman and military commander, who flourished 
during the reign of Mirza Shah Husayn Arghiin 
[g.v.]. Amir Shah Kasim himself was attached to 
the court of Mirza ‘IsA Khan Tarkhan I (d. 980/1572), 
the founder of the Tarkhan dynasty of Sind. The 
book, apart from recounting the military achieve- 
ments of Amir Shah Kasim, also throws valuable 
side-lights on historical events in Sind, with 
particular reference to the Arghins and the reigns 


of Mirza ‘Is& Tarkhan I and his successors, It’ 


was composed in 1017/1608-9 (cf. Béglar-nama, 
262), when the Khan-i Zaman had reached the age 
of 70. He died two years later in 1019/1610-11. 
Later the author made some unimportant additions 
to the text referring to events up to 1034/1624. 
Bibliography: ‘Ali Shér Kani‘, Makalat al- 
shu‘ara@?, Karachi 1957, 11-2; idem, Tuhfat al- 
kiram (Bombay ed.), iii, 43; Bada?ini, Muntakhab 
al-tawarikh (apud Makalat al-shu‘ara?, 62); Storey, 
i/II (3), 654 (very imperfect information); H. I. 
Sadarangani, Persian poets of Sind, Karachi 1956, 
xiv, 18, 33-41, 48-9; Idraki Béglari, Canésar-nama, 
Karachi 1956, especially preface by the editor, 
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Husam al-Din Rashidi; idem, Béglar-ndma (ed. 

N. A. Baloch), Hyderabad, printed but not yet 

published, without preface or indexes; Elliot and 

Dowson, History of India, 289-99; Rieu, CPM, iii, 

1096 b; Tahir Muhammad “‘Nisyani”’, Tarikh-i 

Tahiri, Hyderabad 1964, 36, 236, 297-8. 

(A. S. BazMEE ANSARI) 

IDRIS, person mentioned twice in the Kur’4n 
(second Meccan period): XIX, 57/56-58/57, ‘‘And 
mention in the Book Idris; he was a true man 
(siddik), a Prophet. We raised him up to a high 
place”, and XXI, 85-86, ‘“‘And [make mention of] 
IsmA‘il, Idris, Dhu ’l-Kifl—each was of the patient, 
and We admitted them into Our mercy; they 
were of the righteous” (tr. A. J. Arberry). Among 
the explanations suggested for this name, obviously 
foreign and adapted, like the name Iblis [q.v.], to 
the pattern if‘il, may be mentioned that of Casanova 
(in JA, cciv, 358, followed by Torrey, The Jewish 
foundation of Islam, New York 1933, 72) which 
connects it with ‘Ezra (under the Greek form 
’EoSpac), and that which considers it to be a 
corruption of Andreas and referring either to the 
apostle Andrew (T. Néldeke, in ZA, xvii, 84 ff.) 
or to a person with the same name, the cook of 
Alexander the Great who achieved immortality by 
accident, according to the romance of Alexander 
(R. Hartmann, ibid., xxiv, 314 ff.). In any case, the 
brief references in the Kur?4n have been sufficient 
for later Muslim legend, often filled out with material 
from apocryphal Biblical and Rabbinical sources, 
to identify him with characters in the Bible and 
the Apocrypha who ascended into Heaven: most 
frequently with Hanékh (Enoch, Arabic spelling 
Akhnikh), more rarely with Elijah (Ily4s) or al-Khidr 
(Khadir). On the other hand, as a result of the 
syncretism practised by the Hermetists, the astrolo- 
gers and the alchemists, whose speculations are not 
easy to distinguish from one another and whose ideas 
tend to become identical, especially among the 
“Sabeans’’, Idris has been introduced into the 
genealogy of the ‘“‘Hermes’’ (Hirmis [q.v.], pl. Hara- 
misa); this thread can be traced from Abii Ma‘shar 
(K. al-Uldf), whose sources have not yet been 
identified, to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, not to mention still 
later compilations. Similarly Idris has been credited 
with a number of wise sayings, and Muslim mystic 
thought, particularly that with a philosophico- 
theosophical tendency, gives him a place among its 
mythical illuminati; Ibn al-‘Arabi describes him 
as “the prophet of the philosophers’’; a number of 
works were attributed to him (Ibn Sab‘in [g.v.] 
wrote a commentary on one, cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ed. Fliigel, iii, 599, no. 7170); he is credited also 
with various inventions, arts of divination like 
geomancy and 2@iradja [q.v.], and with useful arts, 
particularly that of writing (which again connects 
him with Hermes and with the Babylonian god Nabi) 
and that of making garments (an attribute grafted 
by Bal‘ami onto the Iranian myth of Gaydémarth); 
this reputation assured him a place among the 
patron saints of the craftsmen’s guilds and the 
representative figures of the futuwwa ([q.v.]. 

Sunni legend generally places Idris between Adam 
and Noah; it makes him the recipient of a number 
of revelations in the form of holy books (sukuf); 
it relates how he entered into Paradise while still 
alive, never to leave it again (this is an idea which, 
in the Jewish Aggada, is attached to the 3rd century 
Palestinian rabbi, Yehoshu‘a ben Levi); the Prophet 
is said to have met him during his ascension to 
Heaven. The Shi‘i legend concerning him (Ibn 
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Babiya, d. 381/991) is a combination of Biblical 
stories of Elijah {I Kings XXI, XVII and XIX; 
II Kings I, 9-15, in this order) and of Elisha 
{II Kings VIT) adapted to the theory of ghayba [(q.v.]. 
Bibliography: For hadith, see A. J. Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. (e.g. Bukhari, Salat, 1, Krehl, i, 
99-100; Anbiya?, 4, Krehl, ii, 335); Djahiz, Tar bi‘, 
ed. Pellat, 26, § 40; Ya‘kibi, i, 9 (Smit, Bijbel en 
Legende, 11); Tabari, i, 172-7; idem, Tafsir, xvi, 
63 ff., xvii, 52; Mas‘idi, Muridj, i, 73 (Pellat, i, 
30-1, §.62); Makdisi, al-Bad? wa ‘Ltarikh, iii, 2; 
Bal‘ami, tr. H. Zotenberg, i, 95-9 (ed. M. Dj. 
Mashkir, Tehran 1337/1958, 4, 19, 20); Ibn Babiiya, 
Ikmal al-din fi ithbat al-ghayba, Tehran 1301/1884, 
75-80 (tr. G. Vajda, in REJ, cvi (1941-5), 124-33); 
Tha‘labi, Ard?is al-madjalis (Kisas al-anbiyda?), 
Cairo 1381, 31 ff.; Ibn Djuldjul, Tabakat al-atibba? 
wa ‘l-hukama?, ed. Fuad Sayyid, Cairo, 5-8 
(whence derive the notices by Sa‘id, Kifti and Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a); Al-Biruni’s Chronology, tr. E. 
Sachau, 188; Mubashshir b. Fatik, Mukhtar al- 
itkam (‘Los Bocados de Oro’), ed. A. Badawi, 
Madrid 1958, 7-27; Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishrak, 
ed. H. Corbin, 10, 300; Ibn al-Athir, i, 44; Mukh- 
tasar ft dhikr al-hukuma? al-yiinaniyyin wa 'l- 
milliyyin, ed. M. T. Daneshpazih, Farhang-i Ivan- 
Zamin, vii (1959), 310; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, i, 
99 ff. (who shows his usual mistrust of legendary 
stories); Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, tr. Fr. Rosen- 
thal, i, 229, 240, n. 372, ii, 317, 328, 367 f., iii, 213; 
Kissat Idris, legend copied circa 1500, MS Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. Arabic 1947 (included as an example 
of the many texts of Iate date and of modest 
literary level); D. Chwolsson, Die Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus, St. Petersburg 1856, index; I. Fried- 
lander, Die Chadirlegende und der Alexanderroman, 
Leipzig 1913, index s.vv. Henoch and Idris; 
H. Thorning, Bast madad al-tawfik (Tiirkische 
Bibliothek, xvi, Berlin 1913), 72, 94, 96, 268-9 
(Idris and the trade guilds); J. Horovitz, Korani- 
sche Untersuchungen, 38, 47, 88, 166; D. Sidersky, 
Les ovigines des légendes musulmanes, 21; 
K. Ahrens, Muhammad als Religionsstifter, Leipzig 
1935, 125; A. E. Affifi, The mystical philosophy of 
Muhyi d-Din Ibnul ‘Arabi, Cambridge 1939, 21, 
110; L. Massignon, Inventaire de la littérature 
hermétique arabe, in A. J. Festugiére, La révélation 
@Hermés Trismégiste}, i, Paris 1950, 384-400 
(= Opera Minora, i, 650-66); G. Wiet, L’Egypte 
de Murtadi, Paris 1953, 87, n. 1; M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Mahomet, Paris 1957, 419f.; 
M. Plessner, Hermes Trismegistus and Arab science, 
in St. Isl., ii (1954), 45-59; H. Corbin, Avicenne 
et le récit visionnaire, Paris 1954, 16; idem, L’ima- 
gination créatrice dans le soufisme d’Ibn Arabi, 
Paris 1958, 29; idem, Histoire de la philosophie 
islamique, i, Paris 1964, 179; O. Yahya, Histoire 
et classification de Vaeuvre d’Ibn Arabi, Damascus 
1964, i, 201; Y. Marquet, Sabéens et Ikhwan al- 
Safa, in St. Isl., xxiv (1966), especially 52-61. 
(G. Vaypa) 

IDRIS I (aL-AKBAR) B. ‘ABD ALLAH, son of ‘Abd 
Allah b, al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali [g.v.], given 
the by-name al-Asghar in the ‘Alid genealogies, 
and founder of the Idrisid dynasty in the 
Maghrib. After the defeat and death of his nephew 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan at Fakhkh [9.v.], 
near Mecca, on 8 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 169/11 June 786, 
Idris, who had fought on his side and had managed 
to escape the massacre, remained in hiding for 
some time, then, accompanied by a devoted freedman, 
Rashid, reached Egypt. With the help of the head 


of the courier-service, Wadih, a partisan of the 
‘Alids, he then succeeded in crossing Egypt and 
continuing his journey towards the Maghrib. He 
thus reached Tlemcen, then the province of Tangiers, 
where he finally settled at Walila (Volubilis). Having 
entered the Maghrib in 170/786-7, he settled at 
Walila under the protection of the chief of the 
Berber tribe of the Awraba, Abi Layla Ishak b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hamid, on 1 Rabi‘ I 3172/9 
August 788. This tribe, like a number of others 
in the province of Tangiers, professed Mu tazilism. 
Six months after his arrival this chief had Idris 
proclaimed as ruling imam on Friday 4 Ramadan 
172/5 February 789, by his own and allied tribes. 
Idris is then said to have founded Madinat FAs, 
originally just a military camp, on the right bank 
of the wadi Fas. After many expeditions to impose 
his authority on the neighbouring tribes, the majority 
of them professing Christianity, Judaism or practising 
the cults of sun- or fire-worship, he returned to 
Walila. He thus succeeded in consolidating his power 
over the valley of the Wargha and in forcing the 
tribes of the Tamesna and the Ghayyatha of Taza to 
respect its frontiers. It is certain that the expeditions 
to the Sis al-Aksd, to Massa and to Tlemcen with 
which he is credited should be attributed to his son 
Idris II. He died at Walila, poisoned, it is said, on 
the orders of Hariin al-Rashid, by a certain Sulayman 
b. Djarir al-Djazari, known as al-Shammakh, at 
the beginning of the year 175/May-June 791, after a 
reign of less than three years. He was buried in the 
ribat built outside the town, on the site of the present 
mausoleum of Mawlay Idris. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Fakih, Buldan, ed. De 
Goeje, 81-2, 84 (ed. and tr. Hadj-Sadok, 34/35, 
40/41); Ya‘kibi, Buldan, tr. Wiet, VII and n. 3 
(on Wadih); idem, Ta?rikh, ed. Houtsma, ii, 488-9; 
Tabari, iii, 560-1; Kudama, Kharddj, ed. and tr. 
De Goeje, 265/207; Mas‘idi, Muridj, vi, 193; 
Mukaddasi, Ahsan al-takasim, ed. De Goeje, 243-4 
(ed. and tr. Pellat, 60/61-62/63); Bakri, Masdalik, 
ed. and tr. de Slane, 117-22/231-9; anon., al- 
Istibsar, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Alexandria 1958, 194-6 
(tr. Fagnan, 149-53); Ibn al-Athir, vi, 63 (tr. 
Fagnan, 133-4); Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ed. Colin and 
Lévi-Provengal, 82-4, 210 (tr. Fagnan, 96-9, 303-4); 
Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al-kirtas, ed. al-Hashimi, 9-27 
(tr. Beaumier, 9-23); Yahya Ibn Khaldiin, Bughyat 
al-ruwwad, ed. and tr. Bel, i, 79/101-2; Djazna7i, 
Zahrat al-as, ed. and tr. Bel, 7-11/26-35; Ibn 
Khaldin, ‘Zbar, ed. and tr. de Slane, i, 147, iii, 
216, iv, 12-3/i, 290, ii, 559-61, iii, 225; Kalkashandi, 
Subh, Cairo 1913-9, v, 153-60; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjum, i, 433, 452; Ibn Ghazi, al-Rawd al-hatin, 
lith. Fez 1326, 9, tr. Houdas, 126 f.; Ibn Zunbul 
al-Mahalli, Tuhfat al-mulik, tr. Fagnan (Extr. 
inéd.), 164-5; Ibn al-Kadi, Djadhwat al-iktibas, 
lith. Fez 1309, 6-11; Ibn Abi Dinar, Mwnis, Tunis 
1283, 46 (tr. Pellissier and Résumat, 81); Halabi 
Fasi, al-Durr al-nafis, lith. Fez 1314, 100-9, 127-39}; 
Fudayli, al-Durar al-bahiyya, lith. Fez 1314, ii, 
2-7; Nasiri, al-Isteks@?, i, 133-45 (ur. Graulle, 
10-21); Diam‘ tawarikh Madinat Fas, ed. Cusa, 3, 
13-5; Fournel, Berbers, i, 395-400, 447-9; H. 
Terrasse, Hist. du Maroc, i, 110-15; on the founda- 
tion of Madinat Fas by Idris I, see Lévi-Provengal, 
La fondation de Fes, Paris 1939 (also in AEIO 
Alger, iv (1938), 23-53, and in Islam d’hier et 
@Maujourd hui, vii, Paris 1948, 1-41). 

(D. EustacHE) 
IDRIS II (at-AsGHaR, or more correctly aL- 
Azuar), B. Ipris I, On his death, Idris I left a 
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concubine named Kanza, of the Berber tribe of the 
Nefza, who was seven months pregnant and gave 
birth at Walila in Rabi‘ II 175/August 791 to a son, 
also named Idris. To distinguish them, the first was 
called al-Akbar and his son al-Asghar, or, as a 
hypocorism, al-Azhar. Rashid (see preceding article) 
had persuaded the Berbers to wait for the birth of 
the child and, if it was a son, to proclaim him as 
imam. When this happened, Rashid acted as regent 
and served the young prince as tutor and mentor. In 
186/802, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab instigated the revolt of 
Bahlal b. ‘Abd al-Wa4hid among the Matghara and 
had Rashid assassinated. The regency passed to Abi 
Khialid Yazid b. Ilyas who, at the beginning of 187/ 
803, had Idris II, then aged eleven, proclaimed imam 
in the mosque of Walila. The young prince succeeded 
in making peace with the Aghlabid ruler. In 189/805, 
he welcomed some Arab supporters who came from 
Ifrikiya and from al-Andalus. Walila then seemed too 
small for him, and Idris II’s wish to become in- 
dependent of the Berbers led him to seek a site on 
which to found another capital; in 190 and 191/806-7 
he made some unsuccessful attempts. In 192/808, 
having executed Ishak b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, the chief of the Awraba, who was accused 
of having been in communication with the Aghlabid, 
he once again had allegiance sworn to him; he was 
now seventeen. Then, at the end of the year, he 
settled on the right bank of the wadi Fas, which 
was inhabited by some Zanata, the Bant Izghaten, 
and where his father had founded the fortified 
military camp of Garwawa, the beginnings of Madinat 
Fas. He had the walls strengthened, then in 193/ 
809 he moved to the left bank, where he had bought 
the land from the Banu ’l-Khayr, a fraction of the 
Zawagha, in a place called al-Makarmada, and found- 
ed an eastern quarter, hence known as Ifrikiya and 
‘Udwat al-Karawiyyin. At the beginning of 197/end 
of 812, he launched an expedition against the Mas- 
mida of the High Atlas and seized Neffis, then 
another against the Nefza of the country around 
Tlemcen. He remained for some time in this town, 
where he restored the mosque of Agadir and had 
his name inscribed on the minbar (199/815). He 
entrusted the town and its province to his cousin, 
Muhammad b. Sulayman b. ‘Abd Allah, and returned 
to Fas. At the end of 202/spring-summer 818, there 
arrived in Morocco a great number of rabadiyya, 
common people of Cordova expelled by al-Hakam I. 
Idris, wishing to end the Berber predominance in 
the right bank district, invited them to come and 
live there: this was to be the ‘Udwat al-Andalus. 
After many battles during his reign against the 
Barghawata, the Kharidji and pagan Berber tribes, 
Idris died as the result of an accident, at Fas or 
Walila, in Djumada II 213/September 828, at the 
age of 38, after an effective reign of 22 years. He 
was buried at Walila, beside his father. It was not 
until the gth/15th century, in Radjab 841/1437-8, 
that for reasons connected with the defence of Islam 
against the Christian invaders and the prestige of 
the holy town of Fas, founded by Idris, his body was 
removed and opportunely rediscovered there in the 
mosque of the Chorfa, where his tomb still remains 
the object of veneration by the Moroccans. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Fakih, Buldan, ed. De 
Goeje, 82, 84 (ed. and tr. Hadj-Sadok, 34/35, 
40/41); Ya‘kibi, ii, 489; Tabari, iii, 562; Bakri, 
al-Masalik, ed, and tr. de Slane, 122-3/239-41, 
115-8/226-3z; anon., al-Istibsér, ed. ‘Abd. al- 
Hamid, Alexandria 1958, 180-1, 196 (tr. Fagnan, 
12%-4, 154); Ibn al-Athir, vi, 63, 84, 107 (tr. 
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Fagnan, 134, 143, 158); Ibn Sa‘id, Bast al-ard, 

tr. Fagnan (Extr. inéd....), 11-12; Ibn ‘Idhari, 

Bayan, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, i, 103, 210-11 

{tr. Fagnan, 129, 304); Watwat, Mandahidj, tr. 

Fagnan (Extr. inéd.), 48; Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al- 

kirfas, lith, Fez n.d., 11-17, 21 f., 29-30 (tr. Beau- 

mier, 24-35, 44f., 60-1); Yahya Ibn Khaldin, 

Bughyat al-ruwwad, ed. and tr. Bel, i, 79-80/ 

102-4; Djazna7i, Zahkrat al-ds, ed. and tr. Bel, 

11-23/35-61; Ibn Khaldiin, ‘Zbar, ed. and tr. de 

Slane, iv, 13-4/ii, 561-2; al-Kalkashandi, Subh, 

Cairo 1913-9, Vv, 181; Ibn Zunbul al-Mahalli, Tuhfai 

al-mulak, tr. Fagnan (Extr. inéd.), 164-5, who 

quotes Ibn Ghazi; Ibn al- Kadi, Diadhwat al-iktibas, 
lith. Fez 1309, 11-4; Halabi Fasi, al-Durr al-nafis, 
lith. Fez 1314, 149-59, 245-51, 284-90; Fudayli, 

al-Durar al-bahiyya, lith. Fez 1314, ii, 7-11; 

N§asiri Salawi, al-Istiksa@, i, 146-56 (tr. Graulle, 

22-37); Muhammad b. Dja‘far al-Kattani, Salwat 

al-anfas, lith. Fez 1316, i, 69-70; al-Ashar al- 

“Satira, lith. Fez 1324, 117-85, 194-329; Diam‘ 

tawarikh Madinat Fas, ed. Cusa, 3-4; Fournel, 

Berbers, i, 449-50, 455-7, 460-7, 471-7, 496-7; 

H. Terrasse, Hist. du Maroc, i, 115-22; Talbi, 

Aghlab., index. (D. EustacHE) 

IDRIS, historian of Yemen [see AL-sHARIF ABU 
MUHAMMAD IDRIS B. SALI). 

IDRIS B. AL-HASAN, IsmAa‘ili historian [see 
Supplement]. 

AL-IDRISI, Aso ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
Muwammab B. ‘ABD ALLAH B. IprRis at-‘ALI BI-AMR 
ALLAH, called also aL-SHARIF AL-IprisI because of his 
exalted lineage, owes his fame to a work of descriptive 
geography entitled Kitab Nuzhat al-mushtak fi 
*khtirak al-afak, which was produced on the orders of 
Roger II, the Norman king of Sicily, as a key to a 
large silver planisphere which the author himself had 
made. For this reason the work was also called 
Kitab Rudjadr (the Book of Roger) or al-Kitab al- 
Rudjari. According to information found at the end 
of the six complete manuscripts which have survived, 
the book was completed in 548/1154, and this is the 
only certain date known in the life of al-Idrisi. 
Biographical notices on him are rather rare, and 
according to F. Pons Boigues this is to be explained 
by the fact that the Arab biographers considered al- 
Idrisi to be a renegade, since he had lived at the 
court of a Christian king and written in praise of him 
in his work. Some western writers state that he was 
born at Ceuta in 493/1100 and that he studied at 
Cordova (hence the by-name al-Kurtubi). He states 
in his book that he travelled a great deal in Spain and 
in North Africa. The circumstances with led him to 
settle in Sicily at the court of Roger II are not 
known, nor are the details of the last days of his 
life and of his death, which some state to have 
occurred in 560/1165. 

The Sicilian Arab poet, Ibn Bashriin (or Bishrin), 
his contemporary, states that al-Idrisi had written 
for William I another geographical work entitled 
Rawd al-uns wa nuzhat al-nafs, of which up to now 
no certain trace has been found. According to 
Reinaud and Rommel this information is indirectly 
confirmed by the fact that the content of the citations 
from al-Idrisi given by Abu ’1-Fida? in his Takwim 
does not tally with the corresponding passages of the 
Book of Roger. It is worthy of note that Abu 
*|-Fida? refers to a work which he calls in his intro- 
duction Kitab al-Sharif al-Idrisi fi ’l-mamaélik wa 
*l-masalik. 

At the beginning of this century, J. Horovitz 
discovered in Istanbul the manuscript of a work by 
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al-Idrisi entitled Uns al-muhadj wa rawd al-furadj or, 
according to another reference found at the end of 
the manuscript, Raw@ al-furadj wa nuzhat al-muhadj. 
C. F. Seybold, in his article on al-Idrisi in EJ’, 
states that this is a summary of al-Idrisi’s second 
geographical work written for William I, whereas 
J. H. Kramers thought that it was an extract from 
the “great Idrisi” written in 588/1192 and rewritten a 
century later, since it contains the addition of a brief 
description of an eighth climatic zone south of the 
Equator and a reference to the author Ibn Sa‘id, 
who was alive circa 670/1270. This abridgement is 
known usually as the “‘little Idrisi’’, the name given 
to it by K. Miller, and later adopted generally. 

In addition to the complete text of the Book of 
Roger there exists an abbreviated text in which here 
and there sections have been cut, apparently without 
any precise motive. The fact that this text has been 
thus abbreviated has made it difficult to evaluate: 
to give only a few examples, it has been called 
in turn “estratto spoglio’? (Schiaparelli), ‘résumé 
superficiel’’ (Seybold), “incomplete abridgement” 
(Kramers) and ‘“‘extraits maigres’ (Lelewel). This 
abridgement, which was included among the first 
secular Arabic works printed by the Medici press in 
Rome [see MATBA‘A] in 1592, has the title Kztab 
Nushat al-mushtak fi dhikr al-amsadr wa ’l-akjar wa 
‘l-buldan wa 'l-djuzur wa ’l-madayin wa 'l-afak. This 
Medici edition was translated into Italian in 1600 
by the Italian polygraph B. Baldi, this unpublished 
translation being now in the University of Mont- 
pellier, and into Latin in 1619 by the Maronites 
Gabriel Sionita and Joannes Hesronita. This Latin 
translation was published in Paris with the title 
Geographia Nubiensis, id est accuratissima totius 
orbis in septem climata divisi descriptio continens 
praesertim exactam universiae Asiae et Africae, 
rerumque in iis hactenus incognitarum explicationem. 
The manuscripts of this abridgement do not mention 
the author, which is why a copyist’s error in tran- 
scribing arduna (‘our country’’) instead of arduha 
in a passage on Nubia led to the work’s being 
attributed simply to a ‘‘Nubian”. Many studies have 
been published based on various parts of the Medici 
text. 

Of the Book of Roger there exist two abridgements. 
The first, entitled Djany al-azhar min al-raw@ al- 
mi‘tar, discovered in Cairo in 1893 by Vollers, was 
abridged by a certain Hafiz Shihab al-Djn Ahmad 
al-Makrizi. The fact that he had the same name as 
the historian al-Makrizi caused this manuscript to be 
erroneously attributed to the historian; it was for a 
long time thought to be an abbreviation of a geo- 
graphical encyclopaedia entitled Raw@ al-mi‘tar fi 
khabar al-akiar compiled by Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al- 
Himyari [q.v.]. The second abridgement of the Book 
of Roger, whose author, an Arabic-speaking Armeni- 
an, named it simply Kitab al-djughrafiya (sic!) al- 
kulliyya ay stirat al-ard, was discovered at the 
beginning of this century by E. Griffini in a private 
collection in Tunis. 

The maps (some of them in colour) which illustrate 
the text and which are found in a certain number of 
manuscripts as well as in the Istanbul manuscript of 
the ‘‘little Idrisi’’ are of especial interest. There is, 
in general, one for each section of the seven climatic 
zones, plus a planisphere in the introductory chapter. 
The majority have been published by K. Miller in 
his Mappae arabicae. 

The critical edition of the Book of Roger, which 
has been hoped for since the end of the 18th century, 
is now finally being undertaken by an international 
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group of scholars, each dealing with the part on 
which he is a specialist, under the auspices of the 
Istituto Italiano per il Medio e l’Estremo Oriente at 
Rome and under the direction of a committee con- 
sisting of G. Tucci, E. Cerulli, tG. Levi Della Vida, 
F. Gabrieli, L. Veccia Vaglieri, A. Bombaci and 
L. Petech. An editorial committee is based at the 
Istituto Universitario Orientale of Naples. 

There should also be mentioned a second original 
work which is attributed to al-Idrisi: a treatise on 
simples entitled Kitab al-Djami‘ li-ashtat al-nabdat or 
Kitab al-Mufradat or Kitab al-Adwiya al-mufrada, 
the manuscript of which was discovered in 1928 by 
H. Ritter in the Fatih library in Istanbul. Although 
the manuscript is incomplete and has many lacunae, 
the importance of this work, which is often mentioned 
by Ibn al-Baytar and which was thought to be lost, 
has been demonstrated by M. Meyerhof, who states 
that al-Idrisi succeeds in giving synonyms for each 
drug in a great number of languages, sometimes as 
many as twelve. 

Bibliography: A detailed critical bibliog- 
raphy with an introduction on al-Idrisi’s works 
is given in G. Oman, Notizie bibliografiche sul geo- 
grafo arabo al-Idrisi (XII secolo) e sulle sue opere, 
in AIUON, nus., xi (1961), 25-61 and Addenda, 
ibid., xii, 193-4. Biographical notices are given in 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, vi, 333-4; M. G. de 
Slane, Géographie d’Edrtsi traduite ..., in JA, 
3rd series, xi (1841), 362-87; M. Amari, Storia det 
Musulmani di Sicilia*, iii/3, 677-702; F. Pons 
Boigues, 231-40. Information of a general nature: 
Abu ’1-Fida?, Takwim, tr., cxtll-cxxt and cccx- 
ccexvi; M. Amari, Il libro di Re Ruggiero ossia 
la Geografia di Edrisi, in Boll. della Societé Geo- 
grafica Italiana, 1st series, vii (1872), 1-24; 
L. Schiaparelli, L’Italia descritia nel Libro del Re 
Ruggero compilato da Edrisi, Turin 1883; J. H. 
Kramers, Geography and commerce, in The legacy 
of Islam, Oxford 1931, 79-107; M. Nakhli, La 
géographie et le géographe Idrissi, in IBLA, 1942, 
153-7; Muh. al-Fasi, al-Sharif al-Idrisi akbar 
‘ulama@? al-diughrafiya ‘ind al-‘Arab, in al-‘Ud- 
watdn, i, Tangiers 1952, 9; J. H. Kramers, La 
Littérature géographique classique des musulmans, 
in Analecta Orientalia, ii, Leiden 1956, 172-204; 
J. Kratchkovsky, Les géographes arabes des XI* 
et XII° siécles en Occident, Fr. tr. by M. Canard 
in AIEO Alger, xviii-xix (1960-61), 1-72. 

The question as to whether Nuzhat al-mushtak 
existed in only one redaction or was later worked 
over is discussed by G. Pardi, Quando fu composta 
la Geografia di Edrisi?, in Rivista Geografica 
Italiana, xxiv (1917), 380-2. The only complete 
translation of the Book of Roger is that by P. A. 
Jaubert, Géographie d’Edrisi traduite de V'arabe en 
francais d’aprés deux manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
du Roi et accompagnée de notes, Paris 1836-40, 
2 vols. The complete Arabic text has not yet been 
edited. There exist many partial studies which we 


have attempted to arrange geographically: 
Europe: J. Lelewel, Géographie du M oyen-Age, 
Brussels 1852. The Iberian peninsula: 


J. A. Conde, Descripcion de Espana de Xerif 
Aledris, conocido por el Nubiense, Madrid 1799; 
R. Dozy and J. De Goeje, Description de V’ Afrique 
et de Espagne, Leiden 1866; D. E. Saavedra, 
La Geografia de Espatia del Edrisi, in Boletin 
de la Real Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, xviii 
(1885), 224-42; C. E. Dubler, Los caminos a Com- 
postela en la obra de Idrisi, in And., xiv (1949), 
59-122; idem, La laderas del Pirineo segtn Idrisi, 
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in And., xviii (1953), 337-73; R. Blachére, Ex- 
traits des principaux géographes arabes du Moyen- 
Age, Paris-Beirut 1932, 190-200. British Isles: 
A.F.L. Beeston, Idrisi’s account of the British Isles, 
in BSOAS, xiii (1950), 265-80; P. Wittek, A ddition- 
al notes to Idrisi’s account of the British Isles, in 
BSOAS, xvii (1955), 365-6; D. M. Dunlop, The 
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1938; Ch. Pellat, Les toponymes francais dans le 
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Ruggero compilato da Edrisi, Rome 1883; (northern) 
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Centenario della nascita di Michele Amari, ii, 
Palermo 1910, 213-5; idem, Edrisiana I, Triest bet 
Edrisi, in ZDMG, \xiii (1909), 591-6; (Sicily) 
F. Tardia, Opuscoli di autori siciliani, Palermo 
1764, vii; R. Gregorio, Rerum Arabicarum quae 
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Palermo 1790, 107-27; M. Amari, Dal Kitab 
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Ibn SAbd Allah Ibn Idris, in Biblioteca Arabo- 
Sicula, Turin-Rome 1880, i, 33-133; I. Peri, 
I paesi delle Madonie nella descrizione di Edrisi, in 
Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi Rugger- 
iani, Palermo 1955, ii, 627-60; (Sardinia and 
Corsica) A. Codazzi, Cenni sulla Sardegna e la 
Corsica nella Geografia araba, in Atti del XII 
Congresso geografico italiano, Cagliari 1935, 409-20; 
Balkans: W. Tomaschek, Zur Kunde der Hamus- 
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SBAk. Wien, cxiii, 285-373. Bulgaria: B. Nedkov, 
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selon la “Géographie’” d'al-Idrissi, (French title, 
text in Bulgarian), Sofia 1960. Poland: T. 
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628-52. Africa: J. M. Hartmann, Commentatio de 
geographia Africae Edrisiana, Gottingen 1792; 
idem, Edrisii duscriptio Africae, Gottingen 1796; 
R. Dozy and M, De Goeje, Description de I’ Afrique 
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On the Diany al-ashdr min al-rawd al-mi‘ar, 
see: K. Vollers, Note sur un manuscrit arabe 
attribué a Magrisi, in Bull. de la Soc. Khédiviale de 
Géographie, 3rd _ series, 1893, 131-9; E. Blochet, 
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On the Kitab al-Diughrafiya al-kulliyya, see: 
E. Griffini, Miscellanea geografica arabo-italica ... 
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Centenario della nascita di Michele Amari, i, 
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opica, § 14, in RSO, ix (1921-3), 450-2; O. J. 
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On the book on drugs, see: M. Meyerhof, Ueber 
die Pharmakologie und Botanik des arabischen 
Geographen Edrist, in Archiv fiir Geschichte des 
Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaften und der 
Technik, xii, Leipzig 1930, 45-53, 225-36; idem, 
Eine Arzneimittellehre des arabischen Geographen 
Edrisi, in Forschungen und Fortschritte, v/28 (1929), 
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See also DJUGHRAFIYA, at p.584a. (G. Oman) 
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IDRISIDS (ApArtsA), Moroccan dynasty of 
descendants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, founded in 172/789 
by Idris I (g.v.], who was succeeded by his son, 
Idris II [g.v.]. The decadence of the dynasty was to 
commence with the latter’s death. He left twelve 
sons: Muhammad, Ahmad, ‘Ubayd Allah, ‘Isa, Idris, 
Dja‘far, Hamza, Yahya, ‘Abd Allah, al-Kasim, Da- 
wid, ‘Umar. His eldest son, Muhammad (no. 3 in 
the table), succeeded him and, on the advice of his 
grandmother Kanza, divided the kingdom among the 
eldest of his brothers, he himself retaining the 
capital of Fas. Al-Kasim received Tandja and its 
dependencies, including the town of al-Basra; ‘Umar 
received the countries of the Sinhadja and of the 
Ghumiara of the Rif; Dawid the country of the Haw- 
wara, to the east of Taza; Yahya, Day and its 
dependencies; ‘Isa, Wazekkir and the northern 
Tamesna, with Sala (Shalla); Hamza, al-Awdiya, the 
territory of Walila; ‘Ubayd Allah, the south with 
the country of the Lamta and its dependencies. The 
other princes whu were too young to rule remained 
under the tutelage of their eldest brother and of 
their grandmother. At the same time, Tlemcen 
(Agadir) remained the fief of Muhammad b. 
Sulayman, the cousin of Idris II. 

This division immediately produced rivalries. ‘Isa, 
ruler of Wazekkir, revolted against Muhammad, 
who appealed to his brother al-Kasim, ruler of 
Tandja, to go and punish the rebel. Meeting with a 
refusal, he entrusted the task to ‘Umar, ruler of 
the Rif, who attacked Wazekkir and drove out ‘Isa, 
who was forced to take refuge in Sala. ‘Umar then 
marched on Jandja to punish the insubordination of 
al-Kasim; the latter, defeated, had to flee towards 
Azayla (Arzila), near which he settled. As a reward, 
‘Umar was given the governorship of Tandja and 
tuled over his own domain and that of his brother 
until his death, at Fadjdj al-Faras in the country of 
the Sinhadja, in Shaww4l 220/September-October 
835. His body was transported to Fas for burial. On 
Muhammad's orders, his apanage passed to his son 
‘Ali b. ‘Umar. 

Muhammad survived his brother by only seven 
months and, after a reign of over eight years, died, 
in RabiS II 221/March-April 836, at Fis and was 
buried there. He had appointed to succeed him his 
son ‘Ali (no. 4), aged nine years. The Awraba and 
the Berber coalition swore an oath of allegiance to 
him, and the chiefs of the tribes acted as regents 
until he came of age. He was endowed with great 
qualities and succeeded in organizing the country, 
pacifying it and ensuring the stability of the state. 
He reigned at Fas for thirteen years and died in 
Radjab 234/January 849. 

He was succeeded by his brother Yahya (no. 5), 
during whose peaceful reign there came to settle 
in Fas many immigrants from al-Andalus and Ifri- 
kiya. The town, which soon became too small for its 
population, was to have many new buildings added, 
in particular the two great mosques of Fas, that of 
the Karawiyyin and that of al-Andalus, both founded 
in 245/859. Yahya died in 249/863 and was succeeded 
by his son, Yahya II (no. 6), who showed no aptitude 
for rule and proceeded to share out his domain yet 
again: the Bani ‘Umar retained their territory, but 
Dawid added a great deal to his, to the east of Fas, 
where he had for some time occupied the right bank 
when engaged in fighting his great-nephew; the family 
of al-Kasim received the west side of Fas together 
with the government of the territories of the Luwa- 
ta and Kutama tribes; Husayn, Yabya’s maternal 
uncle, received the territory to the south of FAs, 
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up to the Atlas mountains. Yabya led a dissolute life 
and was forced, as the result of a scandal, to flee 
from his palace and take refuge in the district of 
the Andalusians, where he died in 252/866, the 
circumstances of his death being unknown. He had 
married a daughter of his cousin ‘Ali b. ‘Umar 
(no. 7), ruler of the Ghumara, and when ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Abi Sahl al- Djudhami, a powerful citizen 
of Fas, took advantage of the general discontent to 
seize the power for himself, Yahya’s widow appealed 
for help to her father, who seized the quarter of the 
Karawiyyin and restored order. Thus the power pass- 
ed from the family of Muhammad to that of ‘Umar. 
During ‘Ali b. ‘Umar’s reign a Sufri Kharidji, ‘Abd 
al-Razzak, revolted in the mountain district of 
Madyina to the south of Fas. After several battles, 
‘Ali was defeated and forced to leave the town to 
take refuge with the Awraba. ‘Abd al-Razzak oc- 
cupied the Andalusian quarter, but the quarter of 
the Karawiyyin refused to submit to him and sum- 
moned as ruler Yahya (III) b. al-Kasim (no. 8), 
named al-Mikdam. 

With this prince the power changed again to 
another family. He succeeded in taking the Andalus- 
ian quarter, from which the usurper fled; he reign- 
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years later, in 315/927, through the treachery of 
the governor of Fas, he fell into the hands of Misa 
and was killed. 

Having become the sole ruler of the western 
Maghrib, Miis4 pursued the Idrisids as far as their 
fortress at Hadjar al-Nasr in 317/929, and then 
threw off the authority of the Fatimid caliph at the 
instigation of the Umayyad ruler of Spain who, after 
seizing Malila in 314/927, had just taken Sabta 
(Ceuta) in 319/931. The Fatimid caliph then sent his 
general Humayd b. Yas4l, and Misa was defeated. 
The Idrisid family took advantage of this to raise 
the siege of their fortress and to destroy the Zana- 
ta troops. Once the Fatimid forces had left, however, 
Misa once again recognized the suzerainty of the 
Umayyad caliph and, this time, the Fatimid general 
Maystr, who was sent to punish him, put him to 
flight and the Idrisids pursued him until he was 
killed. The Idrisids then established themselves in 
the Rif and in the north-west of the country, where 
they ruled, sometimes acknowledging as suzerain 
the Umayyad caliph, and sometimes the F&timid. 
Al-Kasim Gannin (no. 11) ruled in the name of the 
latter until 337/948-9. His son, Abu ’l-‘Aysh Ahmad 
(no. 12), ruled in the name of the Umayyad ‘Abd al- 
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1. Idris I b. ‘Abd Allah 172/789 to 175/791 
(Rashid, regent 175/791 to 186/802] 
{Abia Khialid Yazid, regent 186/802 to 192/808] 
2. Idris II b. Idris I 192/808 to 213/828 
3. Muhammad b. Idris IIT 213/828 to 221/836. 
4. ‘Ali b. Muhammad 221/836 to 234/849 
5. Yahya Ib. Muhammad 234/849 to 249/863 
6. Yahya b. Yahya 249/863 to 252/866 
7. ‘Ali II b. ‘Umar 252/866 to ? 
8. Yahya III b. al-Kasim ? to 292/905 
9g. Yahya IV b. Idris b. ‘Umar 292/905 to 307/919-20 
[Fatimid governor, Masa b. ‘Abi ’l-‘Afiya] 
to. al-Hasan al-Hadjdjam b. Muh. b. al-Kasim 313/925 to 315/927 
{Misa b. Abi ’1-‘Afiya] 
11. al-Kasim Gannin b. Muh. b. al-Kasim 326/937-8 to 337/948-9 
1z. Abu ’l-SAysh Ahmad b. al-Kasim Ganniin  337/948-9 to 343/954-5 
13. al-Hasan b. al-Kasim Gannin 343/954-5 to 363/974 


ed for a long period over the whole kingdom and j 


fought against the Sufris. He was killed in 292/905, 
during a battle, by Rabi‘ b. Sulayman, a general of 
Yahya b. Idris b. ‘Umar (no. 9). 

The civil war then became complicated by threats 
from outside: the kingdom was attacked by the 
Fatimids of Ifrikiya. Yahya IV was defeated by the 
Fatimid general Masala b. Habis in 305/917 and 
was forced to recognize the sovereignty of the 
Mahdi and to pay him tribute. He retained the 
governorship of Fas and its province, and that of 
the remainder of the country was given to Misa 
b. Abi ’1-‘Afiya, chief of the Miknasa and cousin of 
the general. Yahya was thus thwarting the ambition 
of the Zanati to dominate the whole country, and Ma- 
sala, arriving a second time in 307/919-20 and being 
warned against Yahya by Misa, took him prisoner 
and deposed him. He then fell into the hands of his 
enemy and had to go into exile at Azayla. Masala 
immediately appointed a governor at Fas and then 
departed, leaving the country to be ruled by the 
Zanata. In 313/925, al-Hasan b. Muhammad Db. al- 
Kasim (no. 10), named al-Hadjdjam, revolted, de- 
feated Misa and succeeded in taking Fas; but two 


and 375/985 


Rahman III, al-Nasir, but refused to give up Tandja 
to him; he was besieged in the town and obliged to 
withdraw, and the country was occupied by the 
Umayyads, Abu ’l-‘Aysh retaining only the regions of 
al-Basra and Azayla. He then gave up the power to 
his brother al-Hasan b. al-Kasim Ganniin (no. 13) 
and set off to take part in the Holy War in Spain. 

In 347/958, the Fatimid general Djawhar arrived 
to fight against the Umayyads, conquered them and 
subjugated the whole country. The Idrisid prince was 
forced again to recognize the authority of the Fati- 
mid caliph. The Umayyads, after first suffering a 
defeat in 362/972, sent the general Ghalib to lay 
siege to the Idrisids at Hadjar al-Nasr. Al-Hasan, 
forced to surrender in 363/974, was taken to Cordova. 
Ghalib then expelled all the Idrisids from their ter- 
ritories and took them or their sons as hostages to 
the Andalusian capital. Next, in 368/979, Buluggin b. 
Ziri came from Ifrikiya to conquer the western 
Maghrib, defeating the Umayyads and imposing Fa- 
timid suzerainty on the country. In the meantime, 
al-Hasan, who had at first been made welcome, was 
banished from Cordova, and took refuge in Egypt. 
Several years later he returned, with Fatimid sup- 
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port, in order to seize power once again. He was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Umayyad general 
sent by al-Mansir, then assassinated on the road 
to Cordova in 375/985. Thus, after more than two 
centuries, the Idrisid dynasty died out. Later, a 
branch descended from the Bani ‘Umar succeeded 
in establishing at Malaga a kingdom which lasted 
for slightly more than twenty years [see HAMMUDIDs]. 
In Morocco today there exists a large number of 
sharifs descended from the Idrisids [see SHURAFA’]. 
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: (D. EustacHE) 

IDRISIYYA [see TARIKA]. 

IDTIRAR, “compulsion, coercion’, as opposed 
to tkhtiyar, “freedom of choice”. Although the term 
itself, in its masdar form, does not belong to the 
language of the Kur?an, the verbal use of the VIIIth 
form is of relatively frequent occurrence there. The 
idea is that of an absolute necessity (daréra), by 
means of physical (secondarily moral) compulsion. 

Il.—Idtirdr takes on its technical sense in con- 
nexion with the theory of human actions. It thus 
belongs to the vocabulary of the ‘‘science of kalam”’ 
(the “theology” or rather the ‘‘defensive apologia”’ 
of Islam). It makes its appearance quite early: in 
the résumés of the thought of Hisham b. al-Hakam, 
the Shi‘i (Rafidi), discussed by the Mu‘tazili schools. 
Hisham b, al-Hakam distinguishes human actions 
carried out under compulsion (i¢firdr) and those 
carried out of ‘‘free choice” (ikhtiydr); the latter 
are not “compulsory”, but ‘‘voluntary” and the 
results of an ‘‘acquisition’’ (tktis@b). This last idea, 
accepted by Dirar b. ‘Amr and his school (called 
ahl al-ithbat, “people of the firm proof’, by al- 
Ash‘ari), prefigures the Ash‘arite kasb or iktisab. 
In the present state of our knowledge of the texts 
it is difficult to state whether it originates, as the 
Makalat al-Islamiyyin (ed. Cairo 1369/1950, i, 110) 
says, in the vocabulary of Hisham, or that of Dirar, 
when he summarizes and discusses him. In the 
same way, one cannot say with certainty whether or 
not Hisham influenced Dirar (or they influenced one 
another) in the technical use of idfirdr as the ‘“‘op- 
posite correlative” (mukdbal) of tkhtiyar. In any case, 
we find the pair idfirdr-ikhtiyar among the MuStazilis 
of Baghdad, especially in Dija‘far b. Harb (d. 236/ 
850-1); whereas Burghith, the disciple of the Basran 
Dirar, preferred to use faw‘ (cf. W. Montgomery 
Watt, Free will and predestination in early Islam, 
London 1948, 91 and 98). Strictly speaking, the 


Mu‘tazilis call man ‘“‘the creator of his actions” only 
if he acts of ‘“‘free choice”. 

The Ash‘arite reform takes over the vocabulary 
and adapts it to its own theories. The Luma‘ of al- 
Ash‘ari (text and English trans. ap. R. J. McCarthy, 
The theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 1953, 39/57 and 
41-42/58-60) sets out to prove that all human actions 
are directly created by God, those produced by an 
acquired motion (harakat al-iktisdb) as well as those 
produced by acompulsory motion (farakat al-idfirar), 
The system of reference here is thus no longer 
idtirar-tkhtiyar, but rather igfirdr-iktisab. Al-Ash‘ari 
states that the two ideas differ in that :¢firdr has as 
its basis necessity (daréra) and tktisab has as its 
basis acquisition or attribution (kasb), which is not 
necessary. But their relationship with the creative 
power of God is the same (tbid., 42/60). Al-Bakillani 
deals with a very similar problem in his chapter on 
the “‘ability to act’? (istifa@‘a), in connexion with the 
agent who is ‘‘compelled (mugjarr) to act” (Tamhid, 
ed. McCarthy, Beirut 1957, 293). 

In one of his best analyses of human action 
(Ihya@? ‘ultim al-din, ed. Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 219-20), 
al-Ghazali distinguishes three kinds of actions: 
natural (cleaving water with one’s body), voluntary 
(breathing), chosen (tkhtiyari) (writing). The first is 
necessary (dardri) in the strict sense, in that it cannot 
not take place; it comes about 61-’l-idfirdr. But all 
three are alike, he says (ibid., 219), with respect 
to the actual nature (hakika) of the compulsion 
(idfirdr) or the coercion or obligation (djabr) that 
determines them. Al-Ghazali’s conclusion, in fact, 
in conformity with the Ash‘arite system but follow- 
ing a more highly developed psychological analysis, 
is that, even in the case of ‘‘chosen’’ action, the 
decision of the will necessarily follows the judgment 
of the intellect, and that, accordingly, man is ‘‘com- 
pelled to free choice”, madjbir ‘ala ’l-ikhtiyar (ibid., 
220). A “natural” action occurring through i¢}trdr 
is purely determined; divine action is itself purely 
free; human actions are in an ‘‘intermediate position”’, 
compelled to free choice. This is why the “people 
of the truth” (ahi al-hakk) defined ‘‘free”’ actions 
of man by means of acquisition (kasd). 

In conclusion: in later Ash‘arite kala@m the term 
idfirar is reserved rather for an action that, of 
itself, cannot not take place. If human ‘‘free choice’, 
which is only ‘“‘acquisition”’, also remains without true 
ontological freedom, and is thus ‘“‘compulsory”’, this 
is in a different sense: it is then called madjbur. 
That which is known in Western philosophy as 
“determinism” should, on the whole, be rendered as 
djabr or dartra (this latter word is common in the 
vocabulary of falsafa). 

II.—Another use of idfirdr (‘opposite correlative’’: 
tktisab) is found, in an analogical sense, in the 
study of the different kinds of knowledge. In this 
way, Ghaylan already distinguished between necessary 
(dartiri or i@firdri) knowledge, which asserts directly 
and compulsorily on the mind, and acquired (tktisabi) 
knowledge (see W. Montgomery Watt, op. c#t., 41-2, 
132 and ref.). We find the same distinction in the 
Ash‘arite school, e.g., al-Bakillani, Tamhid, 7-8. 
Necessary (dartéri) knowledge is that which every 
man is compelled to admit, such, says al-Bakillani, 
is the sense of i¢firar. In the classic theme of the 
“channels (or “‘sources”) of knowledge”’ (asbab al- 
“ilm) the idea of ‘“‘necessary knowledge’ is regularly 
rendered by daruri. 

Bibliography: in the article. (L. GarpEt) 
aL-IFAR (sometimes given in Western sources 
as ‘AFAR), a small tribe in Oman in eastern Arabia, 
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The nisba is ‘Ifaci. The tribesmen, who are nomads, 
range through the say or steppe east of the south- 
eastern corner of al-Rub‘ al-Khali. One of the land- 
marks in this district is Karat al-Kibrit (the Sulphur 
Hill). West of the hill is Wadi al-‘Umayri, one of 
a number of valleys which run down to the quicksands 
of Umm al-Samim (q.v.]. North of al-‘lfar is the 
tribe of al-Duri‘ (q.v.], while to the east are sections 
of al-Djanaba [g.v.] and the tribes of Al Wahiba 
(q.v.] and al-Hikman. Other sections of al-Djanaba 
and the tribe of al-Hardasis (g.v.] border on al-‘Ifar 
to the south. 

The tradition of al-‘Ifar holds that the tribal an- 
cestress was ‘Afra? (a name still used in Arabia for 
a dust-coloured she-camel), a sister of ‘Amir and 
Kathir. ‘Afra, who had no husband, was got with 
child by an ‘afér (a sand devil, with no doubt an 
echo of ‘ifrit). ‘Amir was bent on killing his wayward 
sister, but Kathir intervened to save her, and she 
gave birth to a son who was named ‘Ifar. This tra- 
dition points to a blood relationship between al-‘Ifar 
and the tribes of al-‘Awamir (g.v.] and Bayt Kathir, 
the latter of which is the dominant tribe in the hin- 
terland of the region of Zufar (g.v.] to the southwest 
of the range of al-‘Ifar. The people of al-‘Ifar believe 
that their forebears came from Habarit in western 
Zufar. 

The three main sections of al-‘Ifar are Bayt Ha- 
mida, al-Mazaniwa (pronounced mzadnwa, with the 
singular Muzayniwi), and al-Mahakika (pronounced 
mbdagga, with the singular Muhaykiki). The members 
of the tribe belong to the Hindawi (Southern Arab) 
faction in Oman, but they enjoy the special privilege 
of being allowed to travel unmolested, along with 
anyone accompanying them, in Ghafiri (Northern 
Arab) territory. The tribesmen of al-‘Ifar, like their 
neighbours of al-Djanaba and al-Harasis, call them- 
selves Sunnis. Other powerful neighbours, such as 
Al Wahiba and al-Durii‘, are Ibadis or mainly so. 

Bibliography: Interviews with members of 
al-‘Ifar, supplemented by brief references in Ad- 

miralty, A handbook of Arabia, London 1916-7; 

G. Rentz, etc., Oman and the southern shore of 

the Persian Gulf, Cairo 1952; W. Thesiger, Arab- 

tan sands, London 1959. (G. Rentz) 

IFLAK (see EFLAK]. 

AL-IFLILI (see 18N Av-1FLivi]. 

IFNI, formerly called Santa Cruz de Mar Peque- 
fia, a former Spanish enclave, about 600 square miles 
in area, on the coast of southern Morocco, situated 
between 28°54’ 3” and 29° 38’10” N. Spanish 
rights in the area, where Spain held a trading post 
from about 1476-1524, were based upon the treaty of 
Tetuan (1860). They were recognised by France in 
1912, but actual occupation was not affected until 
1934. Its capital, Sidi Ifni, was formerly the seat of 
a single centralized administration for Africa Occi- 
dental Espanola, but in January 1958, following the 
repulse, in the previous November, of an invasion 
by Moroccan irregulars, it became a separate pro- 
vince from Spanish Sahara, each having its own 
military governor. Ifni is semi-desert in the south 
and its undeveloped resources are insufficient to 
maintain its population of about 40,000. With no 
Significant exports, it was an economic liability to 
Spain and entirely dependent upon Morocco, where 
nearly half the male population found work as 
migrant labour. There has been no_ effective 
Hispanization. Claims to the territory advanced 
since 1958 by Morocco appear to have been supported 
by the leaders of the indigenous population, the 
seven tribes of the predominantly sedentary, Berber- 


speaking, Ait Ba-Amran. In December 1965, a 
resolution of the United Nations General Assembly 
called upon Spain to accelerate the decolonization of 
Ifni. Further pressure followed. Agreement between 
the Spanish and Moroccan governments for the 
transfer of sovereignty to Morocco was reached in 
January 1969. 

Bibliography: T. Garcia Figueras, Santa Cruz 
de Mar Pequena-Ifni-Sahara, Madrid 1941; J. Caro 
Baroja, Estudios Saharinos, Madrid 1955; N. 
Barbour, Survey of North-West Africa, London 
1959; R. Pelissier, Les territoires espagnoles 
@’ Afrique, Paris 1963. (D. H. Jones) 
IFOGHAS, confederation of Touareg 

tribes consisting of about 17,000 persons who live 
in the southern Sahara between latitudes 17° and 
21° N. at the north-east extremity of the republic of 
Mali. They inhabit the fairly low mountains of the 
Adrar [q.v.] and especially its valleys and its sur- 
rounding depressions. The Adrar is a dense massif, 
of crystalline and granitic rocks, less than 1.000 
metres high, which slopes to the west and is border- 
ed to the west and the south by small sandstone 
plateaus. The wadis flow almost every summer during 
the rainy season (136 mm. at Kidal) and sometimes 
join the Tilemsi to the west. The valleys and depres- 
sions are fairly rich in vegetation (acacias, tamarisks 
and tropical types of plant); the water there is fairly 
shallow and the pasturage relatively rich. 

The region was probably at first inhabited by 
Songhai negroes, to whom are attributed the ruins of 
some villages. It is then thought to have been for a 
long time disputed between the Touareg, the Moors 
and the Songhai. The Touareg Ifoghas became and 
remained masters of the country, which was an im- 
portant crossroad of caravan routes to the Niger 
(Gao), Agadés, the Ahaggar and the oases of the 
north, particularly Touat. 

The Ifoghas, like the other Touareg, are fair- 
skinned, speaking Tamahakk (a Berber dialect) and 
are nomadic shepherds and caravaneers. They are 
however less poor than the Touareg of the north 
(Ahaggar and Azdjer); their line of descent is not 
through the women and their social structure is 
somewhat different: they have neither ‘‘warriors”’ 
nor slave tribes. They travel in small groups with 
their goatskin tents and their sheep and goats over 
fairly short distances, entrusting most of their ca- 
mels, which travel farther afield, to keepers. In 
spite of the advent of lorries, they still trade by 
caravan with the oases of Touat and Tidikelt, from 
which they obtain dates, and increasingly with the 
Sahel area, whence they obtain millet and rice. 
Their only fixed points are the very small palm- 
grove of Tessalit, in the north-west, and the ad- 
ministrative centre of Kidal in the south; Kidal is 
the only market, its stall-holders being Mzabis and 
“Arabs” from the north. 
Bibliography: R. Capot-Rey, Le Sahara 
frangais, Paris 1953; H. Bissuel, Les Touareg de 
POuest, Algiers 1888; M. Cortier, D’une rive a 
Vautre du Sahara, Paris 1908; Th. Monod, L’Adrar 
Ahnet, Paris 1932; H. Kaufmann, Wirtschaft und 
Sozialkultur der Iforas Tuareg, Cologne 1964; see 
also TAWARIK. (J. DEspPots) 
IFRAGHA (or AFRAGHA), the Arabic form of 
Fraga, name of a small town (pop. ca. 9000) in NE 
Spain 30 kms WSW of Lérida. The old part of the 
town is situated on the steep left bank of the R. Cinca 
some 18 kms above its confluence with the Ebro. 
Practically no traces of Muslim rule survive. 

Fraga fell into Arab hands presumably when Misa 
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b. Nusayr took Saragossa in 96/714. Thereafter 
it may be assumed to have shared the fortunes of 
Saragossa, being rarely mentioned by name in the 
histories. At the beginning of the 6th/12th century 
it was still nominally in Almoravid territory under 
the governorship of Yahya b. Ghaniya [see GHANIYA, 
Bana]. In 528/1134 Alfonso I ‘‘the Battler’’ (who had 
already taken Saragossa in 512/1118) tried to take 
Fraga but was soundly beaten by Yahya. In 543/1149 
the town was seized by Ramén Berenguer IV, Count 
of Barcelona, and Muslim rule there came to an end. 
Idrisi places Fraga with Jaca, Lérida, and Mequi- 
nenza in the province of Zaytin, a name which he 
applies also, as does al-Himyari, to the Cinca. Al- 
Himyari also gives a few details on the battle in 
528/1134. Yakut gives correctly the date of the fall 
of Fraga to the Catalans but his short entry is 
otherwise a singular concentration of errors. Kaz- 
wini describes the warren of tunnels in which the 
inhabitants took refuge in time of trouble. 
Bibliography: Idrisi, al-Maghrib, 176, tr. 
211, 190, tr. 231; Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, 
al-Rawd al-mifar, no. 20; Yakit s.v.; Kazwini, 
Athar al-bilad, s.v. Faragha; Codera, Decadencia, 
111 ff. (J. F. P. Hopkins) 
Bant IFRAN (or Irran, IrRAN, Urran Orran 
etc.), the most important branch of the large 
Berber tribe of the Zenata (Zanata [q.v.}). 
According to the writings, now lost, of three Berber 
genealogists used by Ibn Khaldin, namely Sabik b. 
Sulayman al-Matmati, Hani? b. Masdir al-Kimi and 
Kahlan b. Abi Luw4, the Bani Ifran are descended 
from Islitan (also Yaslitan), son of Misra, son of 
Zakiya, son of Wardiran (or of Warshik), son of 
Adidat. According to the same tradition, Zakiya was 
the brother of Dammar (Demmer), the eponymous 
ancestor of the Berber tribe of that name, while the 
sister-tribes of the Bani Ifran, descended from Is- 
litan, were the Maghrawa, the Bani Irniyan and the 
Bani Wasin. Along with this tradition, which seems 
to have been generally adopted in Berber circles 
during the Middle Ages, Ibn Khaldin also transmitted 
another, which appears to be far more authentic, 
since it derives from an Ifranid informant. It was 
taken by Ibn Kthaldin from the Djamhara of Ibn 
Hazm [q.v.], who reproduced it from the account given 
by the Spanish historian Yisuf al-Warrak (or Muham- 
mad b. Yisuf Ibn al-Warrak), d. 363/973. This last- 
named scholar took his account from Ayyib, son of 
Abt Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad [g.v.], whom he had 
met in Cordova, where Ayyub had been sent by his 
father on a mission to the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III. Now this second tradition regarding the 
origin of the Bani Ifran, which may be called the 
“tribal”? tradition, does not differ greatly from the 
first as known from the writings of al-Matmati, al- 
Kami and Kablan b. Abi Luwa. According to Ayyiab, 
the Band Ifran were descendants of Ifri, son of 
Islitan, son of Misra, son of Zakiya, son of Warsik (or 
Warshik), son of Adidat, son of Adidat, son of Djana, 
the eponym of all the Zanata tribes. We may add 
that the Ifranid tradition transmitted by Ayyib also 
regards the Bani Maghraw (Maghrawa), the Bani 
Irmiyan and the Bani Wasin as sister-tribes of the 
Bani Ifran, and Dammar as the brother of Zakiya. 
Lastly, according to the Ibadi historian Abi Zaka- 
riyya? al-Wardjlani (after 504/1110-1), the Band 
Ifran and the Bana Wasin were kinsmen, and 
together formed the tribe (or rather confederation) 
known as the Bana Tidjart. According to Ibn 
Khaldin, the name Ifri, the eponym of the Bani 
Ifran, derives from the Berber word ifri meaning 





“cavern” (in modern Berber dialects tfrijafra/ufru, 
and the corresponding diminutives tfrit etc., mean 
“srotto’’, “cavern’’, “‘hiding-place”’). 

The earliest mention of the Bani Ifran (who were 
unknown to the Greek and Latin writers of antiquity 
and even to Byzantine authors of the 6th century, 
writing in Greek or Latin) occurs in the period of 
the Muslim conquest of North Africa, that is to say 
the second half of the 1st/7th century. At that period, 
they were the largest and most powerful tribe of the 
great Zanata family, According to Ibn Khaldin, there 


_ were branches of them in Ifrikiya, the Aurés and 


the central Maghrib. Later, towards the end of the 
1st/7th century, the Bani Ifran appear as one of the 
most important tribes of eastern Barbary. With the 
Maghrawa and several other Berber tribes of the 
Zanata branch and that of the Butr, they then joined 
the great Berber confederation headed by the tribe 
of the Djarawa commanded by the Kahina (g.v.], at 
once queen and prophetess, At this period the Dia- 
rawa apparently inhabited the Aurés, and the main 
body of the Bani Ifran occupied the regions adjacent 
to what is now Tunisia. The Bani Ifran were so 
closely attached to the person of the Kahina that a 
Berber tradition quoted by Ibn ‘Idhari makes Ifran, 
the ancestor of this tribe, the father of the Kahina. 
It is moreover very probable that the Bani Ifran 
originally were merely a confederation of sections 
of various east-Berber tribes, apparently formed in 
the second half of the 6th or the first half of the 
7th century A. D. In fact, the name Banii [fran is as 
yet not mentioned among those of the east Berber 
tribes dealt with in the Johannis of Corippus (6th 
century), a well-known low-Latin source which gives 
an almost complete list of the peoples inhabiting the 
eastern part of Barbary at the time of the country’s 
reconquest by the Byzantine Empire. 

The Bani Ifran properly speaking, the nucleus of 
the future confederation of that name, were originally, 
it seems, no more than a somewhat insignificant 
tribe who had succeeded in placing themselves at the 
head of a number of fractions of Berber tribes at 
the time of the Byzantine domination or during the 
disturbed period of the first Arab invasions of Tri- 
politania and Ifrikiya proper. The region originally 
inhabited by this people was in western Tripolitania, 
the hypothetical homeland of all the Zanata tribes 
(ard Zandata, “land of the Zanata”’ according to the 
accounts of Arab traditionists of the 2nd/8th and 
3rd/gth centuries, used by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam in his 
description of the conquest of the Maghrib). The 
Zanata tribe then occupied not only the interior of 
western Tripolitania but also the country surround- 
ing the town of Sabra (the ancient Sabratha), on the 
coast, where they are mentioned in 123/741. The 
territory occupied by the Zanata was bordered on 
the East by the ard Hawwara “‘land of the Hawwara”’, 
which included all the central part of Tripolitania, 
Now it was on the borders between these two lands, 
in the modern district of Yefren, that the Berber 
tribe of the Bana Ifran (or Yafran) dwelt, being 
thought by some to form part of the Zanata and by 
others to belong to the Hawwara. Nothing is known 
of the earliest history of these Bani Ifran, who first 
appear in Arabic sources at about the middle of the 
3rd/gth century as the eastern neighbours and rivals 
of the Nafisa. It is quite probable however that 
these Bani Ifran of western Tripolitania were merely 
the remnants of the large Zanata confederation of 
the same name who had continued to live in the 
Yefren after the emigration of the main body of that 
confederation further to the West, towards what is 
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now Tunisia, probably at the time of the conquest of 
Tripolitania by the Arabs. As has been said, Ibn 
Khaldin connects the name of Ifri, the ancestor and 
eponym of the Bani Ifran, with the Berber word 
ifri ‘cavern’. If this etymology is correct it may be 
supposed that the confederation of the Bani Ifran 
(or rather its nucleus) owed its name to the fact 
that the Zanata elements which it included originally 
lived in cave dwellings. Now it is known that the 
mountainous districts situated in the interior of 
western Tripolitania and south-eastern Tunisia, 
Djabal Demmer (Dammar), Djabal Naftisa and Gha- 
riyan, abound in cave dwellings both old and new 
(cf. J. Despois, Djebel Nefousa, 202-6), and there 
is nothing against the hypothesis that it was in this 
part of the ard Zandta that the Bani Ifran had its 
origin. A thorough analysis of Berber and particu- 
larly Ifranid traditions seems to confirm this identi- 
fication of the tribe’s original home. Thus it seems 
possible to connect the Islitan (Yaslitan, sister-tribe 
of the Bani Ifran) with the town of Zliten, situated 
on the coast of Tripolitania, east of the ruins of 
Leptis Magna, in the country that belonged in the 
Middle Ages to the Hawwara. The name of Misra, 
the grandfather of Ifri in the same traditions, must 
be connected with that of the Misrata tribe, held by 
mediaeval Berber genealogists to belong to a branch 
of the Hawwara and occupying the most easterly part 
of the coastal zone of the ard Hawwara, in central 
Tripolitania. The principal centre of this tribe, in 
the Middle Ages, was the town of Suwaykat Ibn Math- 
kid, today called Misurata. It is not far from these 
two places in Tripolitania that the district of Yefren, 
the home of the Ifran/Yafran in the 3rd/gth century, 
is situated. The name of the great-grandfather of the 
Bani Ifran, that is to say Zakiy4, seems to indicate 
that among the Berber tribes which formed the 
confederation of the Bana Ifran there were also some 
fractions of the LuwAta [gq.v.], a tribe which, at the 
time of the conquest of North Africa by the Arabs, 
occupied the ancient Marmarica and Cyrenaica. It 
seems indeed that the name Zakiya is repeated in 
the name Arzakiya, which was according to al-Bakri 
the principal locality in the oasis of Awdjila/Djalo, 
situated in the heart of the Luwata country. It is very 
probable that this name is composed of two elements, 
-sGkiya, which is merely a variant of the Zakiya of 
the Berber genealogists, and Ar-. This second ele- 
ment recurs in the name of the ancient Libyan tribe 
of Arzugitani (Ar-zug-itani), identical with the 
Zauekes of Herodotus and the Zawagha of the Arab 
historians. It is probably related to War-, the 
element preceding several Berber tribal and personal 
names (cf., ¢.g., Warzaydan, from the Arabic proper 
name Zayd4n), the significance of which has not yet 
been fully explained (see T. Lewicki, Etudes ibagites 
nord-africaines, 45-6). 

Tripolitania—The Bana Ifran of western 


‘Tripolitania, a fraction of the large confederation of: 


that name, which remained in the same place after 
the emigration of the main body of that people to 
what are now Tunisia and the Aurés, in the 3rd/gth 
century were a tribe of sufficient strenth to fight 
the Nafiisa, then the most powerful Berber people in 
western Tripolitania. We know that they were Ibadis, 
without however being supporters of the Rustamid 
imams of Tahert. They supported the cause of the 
Ibadi leader of Tripolitania, Khalaf b. al-Samh, who 
had revolted against the Bani Rustam. Later, in the 
5th/11th century, the Khalafi sectarians still formed 
part of the population of Yefren, along with the 
Nukkaris (it will be seen later that, in the first half 


of the 4th/roth century, Nukkarism became the 
national religion of the eastern branch of all the 
Ifranid tribes). In the 6th/12th century, the Yefren 
sectarians were converted to the more moderate 
doctrines of the Ibadi-Wahbis, former supporters of 
the Rustamid imams. Nominally subject to the 
various dynasties which in turn ruled eastern 
Barbary, the people of wajan Yafran, “land of 
Yafran’’, endeavoured to preserve their independence 
under chiefs who bore the title mukaddam and 
belonged to the family of ‘Awn b. Hariz, for a 
considerable time with success. 

Ifrikiya.—The Ifranid tribes which emigrated 
to Ifrikiya were joined also by groups deriving from 
the Berber tribe of the Maghila [g.v.], the Machlyes 
of Herodotus. At one time these groups played a 
considerable part in the confederation of the Bani 
Ifran, but later they broke away to form a separate 
tribe. It was from these Maghila, united with the 
Bani Ifran, that Aba Kurra al-Ifrani (in some 
sources called al-Maghili) originated, the leader of 
the Bani Ifran in Ifrikiya and the central Maghrib, 
and also the supreme leader of the North African 
Sufris at the beginning and towards the middle of 
the znd/8th century. He was in command of the 
Ifranid tribes apparently from the year 111/729-30. 
In 151/768-9 he had successfully retained leadership 
of the Bana Ifran for forty years, thus making his 
appearance in history only a quarter of a century 
after the death of the Kahina.and the fall of the 
confederation of Berber tribes which she had govern- 
ed and whose principal support the Bana Ifran, with 
the Djarawa and the Maghrawa, had been. In 124/ 
741-2, when the Sufri leader ‘Abd al-Wahid marched 
on Kayrawan, Abi Kurra al-Maghili, according to 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, was in command of the vanguard 
of his army. At this period the main body of the 
Bani Ifran was probably still in Ifrikiya, near the 
Aurés, which formed the centre of the Kahina’s state. 
It may be supposed that this tribe took part in the 
Sufri rising of the Warfadjdjima, who occupied the 
town of Kayrawan in 139/757. When, in 141/758-9, 
the Ibadi tmam of Tripolitania, Abu ’l-Khattab ‘Abd 
al-A‘la b. al-Samh al-Ma‘afiri, expelled the War- 
fadjdjama from Kayrawan and made Ifrikiya a pro- 
vince of his state, the Sufri Berber tribes of that 
country, fleeing from their Ibadi enemies, presumably 
began to move towards the central Maghrib. This 
movement must have assumed the nature of a mass 
migration after 144/761-2, that is to say after the 
reconquest of eastern Barbary by the Arab general 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath, who thus became the common foe 
of all Berber sects—Kharidjis, Ibadis and Sufris— 
in North Africa. It was apparently at this period, 
between 140/757-8 and 144/761-2, that the main body 
of Ifranid tribes, commanded by Aba Kurra al-Ifrani 
al-Maghili, emigrated to the central Maghrib. 

Little is known of the history of the branches of 
the Bani Ifran who continued to inhabit Ifrikiya after 
the emigration of the tribes led by Aba Kurra. Ibn 
Khaldiin claims that there were two Ifranid tribes 
in this province, the Marandjisa and the Bana Warki 
(Warko). These tribes inhabited the country lying 
between Kayraw4n and Tunis, in the Bilad al-Djarid 
and the Aurés massif. It seems that these tribes 
were soon converted to Ibadism, having adopted the 
doctrines of the Nukk§ri sect. It was from the Bani 
Warka (the name of this tribe is perhaps the same 
as Arka, in al-Idrisi the name of a locality on the 
route leading from Lorbeus to al-Masila) that Abi 
Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad traced his origin, the 
leader of the Nukk@ri revolt which almost destroyed 
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Fatimid domination in North Africa. A branch of the 
Warkt inhabited Sadada (now Sdada) in the Bilad al- 
Dijarid, in immediate proximity to the Bani Wasin 
(also Wisy4n), a sister-tribe of the Bani Ifran accord- 
ing to the Berber genealogists; incidentally these 
were [badi-Wahbis. The Bani WAarkii gave assistance 
to Abii Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad, and after his death 
and the failure of the Nukkari revolt, they had to 
endure the revenge of the Fatimid government. 
From then onwards their name disappears complete- 
ly from North African chronicles. The Ibddi chron- 
icles tell of a war between the Bani Wasin and the 
Bani Ifran which occurred in 362/972-3, probably 
in the Bilad al-Djarid and the Zab. In the circum- 
stances, it seems probable that this refers to the 
Bana Warki. The Marandjisa, a sister-tribe of the 
Bani Warka, lost much of their influence after the 
failure of Abi Yazid’s revolt. Nevertheless, they 
were not exterminated, and they are mentioned in 
Arabic sources until the end of the 8th/14th century. 
They still lived as nomads, travelling through the 
region between Kayrawan and the town of Tunis, but 
they also engaged in agriculture. It seems fairly 
probable that the Zanata who lived near al-Sibkha 
(Sebkha Sidi Hani) in the 3rd/gth century and are 
mentioned by the Ibadi historians were a branch of 
the Marandjisa. Similarly, the Ifranid fraction to 
whom Cape Ifran (lying to the East of Carthage and 
mentioned by al-Idrisi) owes its name appears to 
have belonged to the Marandjisa branch. The situation 
of the Marandjisa declined after the conquest of Ifri- 
kiya by the Almohads (1159-60), who imposed taxes 
upon this tribe and compelled it to supply the sul- 
tan with a certain number of fighting men. Later, 
they became dependent upon Arab tribes. It was only 
in the second half of the 8th/14th century that the 
situation of the Marandjisa became more prosperous 
under the domination of the Hafsid sultans. 

Wargla.—It seems that, when Abti Yazid’s 
revolt was crushed, a fraction of the Bani Ifran, 
probably belonging to the branch of the Bani Warkii 
from the Bilad al-Djarid, fled to the oasis of War- 
djlan (Wargla), with which the places in the Bilad 
al-Djarid maintained close trade relations. Indeed 
the Ibadi chronicles mention, in the oasis of Wargla, 
a village named Ifran (also Ifran, Ifran or Faran), 
the name of which seems to derive from the name 
of the Bani Ifran tribe. This village, which was situ- 
ated about 20 km. north of the present town of Warg- 
la, on a site today not inhabited, between Khefif and 
‘Arifdji, appears for the first time in the sources 
shortly after 409/1018-19. 

Central Maghrib.—The Ifranid tribes which 
emigrated to the central Maghrib towards the middle 
of the 2nd/8th century and remained under the com- 
mand of Abi Kurra al-Ifrani al-Maghili founded a 
Sufri state, probably between 140/757-8 and 148/ 
765-6, whose capital became the town of Tlemcen, 
built by the newcomers on the site of an ancient 
Roman town. Abi Kurra was proclaimed Sufri caliph 
(imam) there in 148/765. An interesting feature is 
that, in the time of al-Bakri (1067-8), one of the 
five gates of Tlemcen still bore the name Bab Abi 
Kurra, probably from the name of the founder of 
Tlemcen. Abi Kurra’s domain extended from Tlem- 
cen to the mountain of the Bani Rashid and as far 
as Tahert. Among the Berber tribes inhabiting this 
State, alongside the Bani Ifran, were the Maghila, 
Abi Kurra’s tribe, now settled in the environs of 
Tlemcen. This tribe, which also was Sufri, was 
smaller than that of the Bani Ifran; it co-operated 
with the latter in their war against Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
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in 148/765. It seems also that a fraction of the 
Djarawa, a tribe which, with the Bani Ifran and the 
Maghrawa, had once formed the nucleus of the Ka- 
hina’s state, had followed the Ifranid tribes of Abi 
Kurra in their flight to the central Maghrib. This 
tribe gave its name to the mediaeval town of Dja- 
rawa, situated 10 miles S.-E. of the mouth of the 
Muluya and surrounded by numerous villages whose 
population was formed by the Bani Ifran, among 
other tribes. It seems also that it was at this period 
that the Maghrawa came and settled in Tlemcen and 
its environs, a sister-tribe of the Bani Ifran and 
like them formerly included in the confederation of 
the Kahina. 

Immediately after its foundation, Aba Kurra’s 
kingdom was attacked by the Arab army sent by Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath [g.v.]. This army was placed under the 
command of al-Aghlab al-Tamimi who, after setting 
up his headquarters at Tubna in the Zab, tried to 
attack first Tlemcen, then Tangier, but was com- 
pelled by the Berbers to withdraw. Soon the Sufri 
and Ibadi Berber tribes formed a coalition in which 
the Bana [fran, still under the command of Abi 
Kurra, played a considerable part. In 150/767 Aba 
Kurra’s army appeared before the walls of Kayrawan, 
while in 151/768 he himself came with 40,000 Ifranid 
horsemen to lay siege to the town of Tubna. 

Not a great deal is known of the Ifranid state of 
Tlemcen after the siege of Tubna. It is however very 
probable that friendly relations were maintained with 
the Ibadi kingdom of Bani Rustam [q.v.] in Tahert, 
which bordered on Tlemcen. The first ruler of Tahert, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam, who governed the town 
from 160/776-7 or 162/778-9, even allied himself with 
the Bana Ifran by marriage, since he probably 
married a daughter of the ruling family of Tlemcen. 
From this union was born ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the 
second Ibadi imam of Tahert. This marriage must 
have taken place in about 148/765-6 at the latest, 
since in 167/784-5, at the time of the death of 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam, ‘Abd al-Wahhab was 
already an adult and a member of the council of 
six empowered to choose the future imam from its 
own members. Curiously enough, another member 
of the same council was Abii Kudama Yazid b. 
Fandin al-Ifrani, a cousin and supporter of ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, who later became his implacable enemy 
and one of the founders of the Nukkari heresy. He 
conducted a long war with ‘Abd al-Wahhab, probably 
relying mainly on the Band Ifran; in the end he died 
in battle, killed by Aflah, son of ‘Abd al-Wahhab, in 
about 188/803-4 or shortly afterwards. At that time, 
the Ifranid state of Abii Kurra had already ceased to 
exist for some years. It seems moreover that control 
of Tlemcen, which was then inhabited by the Bana 
Tfran and the Maghrawa, had passed after the death 
of Aba Kurra into the hands of Maghrawa leaders 
belonging to the dynasty of the Bani Khazar, this 
dynasty being destined to play a considerable part 
in the history of the Maghrib. In 173/789-90 (or 
according to certain historians, in 174/790-1), at the 
time of the conquest of that country by Idris I 
{g.v.], the founder of the dynasty of the Idrisids, 
Muhammad Ibn Khazar b. Silat, the ruler of the 
town of Tlemcen, came before the conqueror and, 
thanks to his prompt submission, obtained security 
for himself and for all the Zanata tribes of the 
central Maghrib. It was Sulayman, brother of Idris I 
and later hereditary ruler of that town, who 
became the Idrisid governor of Tlemcen; it seems 
however that, save for this fact, conditions in the 
central Maghrib were little changed. The Zanata 
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tribes in the country continued to recognize the 
supremacy of the Maghrawa, which had long replaced 
the supremacy of the Band Ifran. Thus the Maghrawa, 
who in the days of the confederation of Berber tribes 
ruled by the Kahina had once been the most powerful 
of these tribes after the Djarawa, now recovered their 
importance.. But the rivalry between the Ifranid 
and the Maghrawa leaders was long to continue in 
the central Maghrib as well as in the Maghrib al- 
Aksa, and it was only with the conquest of the 
whole of the Maghrib by the Almoravid army that 
this discord was finally brought to an end, with the 
disappearance of the states created by the Bani 
lfran and the Maghrawa. The Ifranid tribes of the 
central Maghrib, for their part, certainly succeeded 
in retaining much of their independence after 173/ 
789-90, though of course under the control of 
Sulayman and the Maghrawa leaders. At the time 
of the Idrisid domination of the Maghrib, the Banta 
Ifran were already Sunni, having abandoned their 
earlier Sufri beliefs at some point of time now 
difficult to determine. In any case the Ibadi Berber 
genealogist al-Birzali, who supplied Ibn Hazm 
(5th/1zth century) with information regarding the 
Zanata tribes in the Maghrib, believed that the 
Bant Ifran had always been Sunni and appeared 
to know nothing of their Sufri past. 

The Ifranid kingdom of the central Maghrib makes 
its appearance in the historical sources after the 
expulsion of the Idrisid rulers from Tlemcen by the 
Fatimids, which took place in 319/931. The Sunni 
Ifranid tribes of the country took no part in the 
Nukkari revolt of Abii Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad 
al-Ifrani, although it is not impossible that their 
leaders may have helped him to get in touch with 
the Umayyad government in Cordova and that it 
was from their territory that Aba Yazid’s son Ayyaib 
set out for Spain, when entrusted by his father with a 
political mission to ‘Abd al-Rahman III. In any case, 
during the war between Aba Yazid and the Fatimids, 
the numbers and strength of the Bani Ifran in the 
central Maghrib remained unchanged. At that time 
their leader was Muhammad b. Salih al-Ifrani, whose 
power was restricted solely to the Ifranid tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Tlemcen, while the town itself 
had, since the fall of the local Idrisid rulers, once 
again become the capital of the Maghrawa and was 
then governed by Muhammad Ibn Khazar, a member 
of the same dynasty of Maghrawa leaders as those 
who controlled Tlemcen in 173/789-90. When the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mansiir (334-41/946-53) gave 
Muhammad Ibn Khazar command over this part of 
the Maghrib, war broke out between the Bana Ifran 
and the Maghrawa, in the course of which Muham- 
mad b. Salih al-Ifrani was killed by an Ifranid leader 
who remained in the service of the Fatimid govern- 
ment and of this branch of the Maghrawa. His son 
Ya‘la b. Muhammad al-Ifrani succeeded him as ruler 
of the Bani Ifran. In order to secure his support 
against the Maghrawa, who had been overcome by 
the Fatimid government, Ya‘la b. Muhammad openly 
placed himself at the service of the Umayyad caliph 
of Spain, ‘Abd al-Rahman ITI, who was trying to win 
the friendship of the Zanata leaders in the central 
Maghrib and to rally them to his cause. He establish- 
ed his capital in the town of Fakkan (also Afakkan 
or Ifkan), which he founded, in 338/949-50, at a place 
where the Zanata tribes held their markets, situated 
at the confluence of the Wadi Fekkan and the Wadi 
Hammam, five leagues $.S.W. of the modern town of 
Mascara. Then, rebelling against Fatimid rule, he took 
the town of Tahert, assisted by his kinsman al-Khayr 
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b. Muhammad, whom ibn ‘Idhari speaks of as al- 
Khayr b. Muhammad Ibn Khazar al-Zanati and who 
seems to have been the son of the Maghrawa leader 
Muhammad ibn Khazar (according to Ibn Hawkal, al- 
Khayr was a member of the clan of Bani Warzamar 
“kings of the Zanata”’); al-Khayr abandoned his 
father’s policy of hostility to the Ifranid dynasty and 
became an ally of Ya‘la b. Muhammad and of the 
Umayyads in Spain. Shortly afterwards, in 343/954-5, 
Ya‘la b. Muhammad captured from the Fatimids the 
town of Oran, which was taken by storm and devas- 
tated. Soon the whole country, from Tahert to Tangier, 
was under the domination of the Ifranid leader, who 
thus re-established the supremacy of his tribe over 
all the branches of the Zanata inhabiting the central 
Maghrib, including the Maghrawa; he caused the 
public prayer (khufba) to be recited in the name of 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n III in every mosque in the country. 
In the same year, or possibly in 344/955-6, Ya‘la b. 
Muhammad received a diploma whereby ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III appointed him governor of the country of 
the Zanata, the central Maghrib and Tlemcen. At his 
own request he was also entrusted by the Umayyad 
caliph with the government of Fez for his kinsman 
Muhammad b. al-Khayr b. Muhammad, apparently 
the son of his Maghrawa ally al-Khayr b. Muhammad 
Ibn Khazar al-Zanati. 

But this was Ya‘la b. Muhammad’s last success. 
In 347/958-9 the Fatimid army, commanded by 
Djawhar, secretary to the caliph al-Mu‘izz, conquered 
the central Maghrib and captured the town of Fakkan, 
Ya‘la b. Muhammad’s capital, which was laid waste. 
Yala b. Muhammad was killed, and the Bana 
Ifran’s domination of this part of North Africa was 
for a time destroyed. The command of the Zanata 
tribes of the central Maghrib, so relentlessly harried 
by the Fatimids, once again reverted to the 
Maghrawa, that is to say to Muhammad b. al-Khayr 
b. Muhammad Ibn Khazar, who was governing Fez 
in the name of the Umayyad caliphs of Spain. This 
leader even succeeded in reconquering the town of 
Tlemcen from the Fatimid state, between 360/970-1 
and 370/980-1. It seems however that the dynasty 
of Ya‘la b. Muhammad eventually recovered from 
the defeat of 347/958-9 and continued to reign over 
the Ifranid tribes of the central Maghrib. Rulers 
drawn from this family were still in control there, 
with Tlemcen as their capital, in the first half of the 
5th/11th century. At the time of the invasion of the 
Bant Hilal, the master of Tlemcen was prince 
Bakhtit, whom Ibn Khaldin describes, in one passage 
in his book, as an Ifranid and, in another, as a 
descendant of Muhammad Ibn Khazar, that is to say 
as a Maghrawa. Be that as it may, he had as his 
vizier an Ifranid general, who died in a battle 
against the Bani Hilal in 450/1058. At that period the 
Bani Ifran shared their rule over the Zanata in the 
central Maghrib with the Maghrawa and two other 
large Berber tribes, the Wamanni and the Bani 
llaiman. Bakhtit was succeeded by his son al-‘Abbas, 
who was reigning in Tlemcen at the time of the 
conquest of the central Maghrib by the Almoravid 
army. 

Al-Maghrib al-Aksa.—After the death of 
Yala b. Muhammad in 347/958-9, one of his sons, 
Yaddi, took refuge in the Sahara to escape from the 
Fatimid army. Later he returned to the central 
Maghrib, where he lived for a time. At this period 
he appears among the Zanata leaders in the entourage 
of Dja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Hamdin, governor of the Maghrib 
for the Umayyad caliphs of Spain, from the year 365/ 
975-6. Yaddii was then regarded as the most influen- 
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tial of the Zanata leaders. In 369/979-80, the family 
of Ya‘la b. Muhammad, still loyal to the Umayyads of 
Cordova, had to flee before the army of Bulukkin b. 
Ziri, the Fatimid governor of Ifrikiya, who not only 
seized the central Maghrib but also penetrated as 
far as Fez and even Sidjilmasa. But Yaddii b. Ya‘la, 
who was among the fugitives, returned to the central 
Maghrib only after Bulukkin had left for Ifrikiya, as 
did some other rulers of the dynasty of Ya‘la who 
succeeded in restoring the state of Tlemcen. He 
settled in al-Maghrib al-Aks4 and in 376/986-7 was 
appointed governor of the province for the Umayyad 
dynasty, with his base at Fez, formerly the territory 
of the Maghrawa (from the time of the rule of Mu- 
hammad b. al-Khayr). It was probably at this time 
that a certain number of families of the Bani Ifran 
settled in Fez, whose descendants were still living 
there, with other sections of the Zanata tribes, in 
462/1069-70, when the army of the Almoravid Yisuf 
b. Tashfin seized the capital of al-Maghrib al-Aksa. 
However, the Umayyad government, fearing that 
Yaddii b. Ya‘la’s power might become too great, 
decided to offer support simultaneously to Ziri b. 
“Atiyya, one of the amirs of the Maghrawa. As a 
result, the old rivalry between the Bani Ifran and 
the Maghrawa, previously allayed by the alliance 
concluded between Ya‘la b. Muhammad and al- 
Khayr b. Muhammad Ibn Khazar and his son 
Muhammad, was revived after 40 years of harmony. 
In 379/989-90 or 381/991-2, Yaddii b. Ya‘la openly 
revolted against the Umayyad government, which 
had appointed Ziri b. ‘Atiyya to govern Fez. The 
result of this conflict was the war waged by Yadda 
against the combined forces of the Umayyads and 
the Maghrawa. The latter finally prevailed, and 
Yaddii was obliged to seek refuge in the Sahara, 
where he died in 383/993-4. His successor as ruler 
of the tribe was Habbis, son of his brother Ziri b. 
Ya‘la. Habbis was murdered by his cousin, the 
Ifranid amir Abii Yaddas b. Dinas, who was 
however compelled to flee soon afterwards. Ham- 
mama, brother of Habbis, then assumed the leader- 
ship of the Bant Ifran. He led the tribe against the 
town of Shala (Salé) in the province of Tadla, 
capturing the town from Ziri b. ‘Atiyya, together 
with part of Tadla that depended on it, and setting 
up there a new Ifranid kingdom. Under the direction 
of the dynasty of the Bani Ya‘la, this kingdom 
lasted until the conquest of Morocco by the Almora- 
vids. Hammama died after 406/1015-6 and was 
succeeded by his brother Abu ’l-Kamil Tamim, 
who, having to fight against the anti-Muslim 
kingdom of the Barghawata, was obliged to make 
peace with the Maghrawa of Fez. However, war 
broke out once again in 424/1033, and Abu ’l-Kamil 
even succeeded in capturing Fez; it was only in 
429/1037-8 that he was driven out by the Maghrawa. 
Forced by the Maghrawa amir to withdraw to his 
kingdom of Tadla, he lived there until his death 
in 446/1054-5. It was apparently in the reign of 
Abu ’l-Kamil that the Ifranid dynasty of Salé also 
took possession of the large commercial town of 
Aghmat, whose ruler was of Maghrawa origin. 
But soon the conquest of this part of the Maghrib by 
the Almoravid army, which captured Aghmat in 449/ 
1057-8 and invaded the country of Tadla in the 
following year, ended the existence of the kingdom of 
Salé. The Ifranid rulers of the country perished and 
their state was annexed to the kingdom of the 
Almoravids. 

The Bani Ifran of Tadla were not the only Ifranid 
branch to be established in the western part of what 
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is now Morocco, Certain Ifranid families seem to have 
begun to penetrate into this region long before the 
state of Salé was founded. Thanks to the account left 
by Zammir, who in 352/963 went as ambassador for 
the king of the Barghaw4ta (in the province of Tames- 
na) to the Umayyad caliph al-Hakam al-Mustansir, 
we know that, among the Muslim-Berber petty tribes 
under the authority of the kings of the Barghawata, 
there was also an Ifranid tribe. This seems to be a 
reference to a fraction of the Bani Ifran who emigrat- 
ed from the central Maghrib after the collapse of the 
Ifranid State of Yala b. Muhammad in 347/958-9. 

Spain.—The first wave of Ifranid emigrants 
came to Spain in 347/958-9, after the death of Ya‘la 
b. Muhammad and the fall of his kingdom. This 
group, led by Ibn Kurra, son of Ya‘la b. Muhammad’s 
uncle, was given a very cordial welcome in Cordova. 
Another branch of the Bani Ifran settled in Spain 
towards the end of the 4th/1oth century. This con- 
sisted of a fraction led by the Ifranid ruler Abia 
Yaddis b. Dinas who, after killing his cousin Yadda 
b. Ya‘la and attempting unsuccessfully to seize com- 
mand of all the Ifranid tribes of al-Maghrib al-Aksa, 
fled to Spain with his three brothers and a numerous 
body of supporters. According to Ibn Khaldin, this 
emigration occurred in 383/993-4 or 382/992-3. Aba 
Yaddas is said to have acted in concert with the 
Umayyad government of Cordova, which was anxious 
to remove the family of Yaddi b. Ya‘la from supreme 
command over all the Ifranid tribes of al-Maghrib 
al-Aks4 and to replace it by another ruling family, 
more closely linked with the interests of the Umayyad 
dynasty. The Umayyad government welcomed the 
emigrants. All the fighting men of Abt Yaddas were 
enrolled in the Berber forces in Spain, and their leader 
was granted a considerable sum of money and several 
fiefs (ikfa‘). Later, in 400/1009-10, Aba Yaddas, to- 
gether with all the Berber forces, is found supporting 
the cause of the caliph al-Musta‘in in the war he 
fought with his predecessor al-Mahdi. He died in a 
battle on the banks of the Guadiaro; descendants of 
his held high rank in the Zanata forces in Spain. At 
the period of the mulik al-tawaif, Yahya b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, the son of Abii Yaddas’s brother al-‘Attaf, 
entered the service of the Hammidid dynasty and 
was given command of Cordova. But it was Aba Nir, 
son of Abi Kurra, another brother of Abii Yaddias, 
who played a considerable part in Muslim Spain in the 
first half of the 5th/r1th century. In 405/1014-5 he 
succeeded in driving from the town of Ronda the 
governor, ‘Amir b. Futih, who was ruling there in the 
name of the Umayyad dynasty, and established him- 
self there as an independent prince. In addition to 
Ronda, his principality included the town of Takurun- 
na (Tacoronna). If Ibn al-Khatib is to be believed, 
Abi Nur obtained this territory from Sulayman b. 
al-Hakam b. Sulayman b. al-Nasir, who divided 
certain provinces of al-Andalus between the leaders 
of six Berber tribes which had settled in Spain. In 
443/1051-2, with various other Berber leaders, Aba 
Nir was forced to recognize the supremacy of the 
“Abbadids of Seville. He died soon afterwards, in 
450/1058-9, and was succeeded by his son Abii Nasr, 
who reigned until 457/1065, when he was murdered 
by a traitor acting with the connivance of the 
‘Abbadid government. 

It is quite probable that a section of the Bani 
Ifran settled in the neighbourhood of Mazarrén, in 
the province of Murcia. There is there a ‘“‘diputacién”’ 
called Ifre, a name which C. E. Dubler has connected 
with that of the Bani Ifran (or Ifrin, the vocalization 
adopted by this scholar). It seems however that the 
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IFRAN — IFRANDJ 





modern Ifre owes its name not to Ifran but to Ifri 
—the eponym of this tribe, according to the tradi- 
tions of the mediaeval Berber genealogists. Moreover, 
it is not impossible that the modern Spanish place- 
name derives, not from the name of the tribe of the 
Bani Ifran or its eponym, but directly from the 
Berber word #fri ‘‘cavern’’. 

Sicily.—It is possible that some families of 
Ifranid origin may have lived in Sicily, which was 
closely linked with Ifrikiya from the 3rd/gth century, 
and that certain warriors belonging to the Bani Ifran 
and deriving from branches of the Marandjisa and 
the Bani) Warkii may have made their way there 
with Aghlabid or Fatimid troops. Among the 
inhabitants of the town of Corleone mentioned in a 
mediaeval source, there is in fact a reference to a man 
bearing the name Ibn Abi Yafran and probably of 
Ifranid stock. 
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(T. Lewicx1) 

IFRANDJ or Firanpj, the Arabic term for 
the Franks. This name, which probably reached the 
Muslims via the Byzantines, was originally used of 
the inhabitants of the empire of Charlemagne, and 
later extended to Europeans in general. In medieval 
times it was not normally applied to the Spanish 
Christians [see ANDALUS, DJILLiKIYYA and below], the 
Slavs [see sAKALIBA] or the Vikings [see MaDJUs ii], 
but otherwise was used fairly broadly of continental 
Europe and the British Isles. The land of the Franks 
was called 1rrANDJA (Persian and Turkish Firangi- 
stan). 

The earliest Muslim notions of the geographical 
configuration of Western Europe were derived from 
Ptolemy’s Geographiké Hyphégésis, best known in 
the Arabic adaptation by al-Khuwéarizmi. The earlier 


Muslim geographical writers have little to add to 
this. Ibn Khurradadhbih (ca. 232/846) knows that 
Ifrandja, with other ‘lands of polytheism’, adjoins 
Spain (tudjawir al-Andalus) (B.G.A., vi, 90), and is 
part of Europe, which he calls Aritfa (ibid., 155). 
He mentions Frankish slaves and coral among im- 
ports arriving across the Mediterranean (ibid., 92) 
and, in addition, gives a curious and often. cited 
account of a group of Jewish merchants called 
Radhaniyya [g.v.], who are said to have traded 
between the ports of Ifrandja and of the Middle East 
{ibid., 153-4. C. Caben, Y a-t-il eu des Rahdanites?, 
in REJ, iv® sér, iii (cxxiii), 1964, 499-505, expresses 
some well-grounded doubts about this story). Other 
early geographers are equally brief on Ifrandja, 
though Ibn Rusta (ca. 290-300/903-13) mentions the 
British Isles (B.G.A., vii, 85) and gives the fullest 
of several accounts of Rome (ibid., 127-30: see 
further RUMiyA). This is based on the report of a 
returned prisoner of war called Haran b. Yahya [¢.v.] 
who, to his description of Rome, appends a brief 
note on Ifrandja and Britain. The latter ‘is ruled 
by seven kings’—obviously a belated allusion to the 
already defunct Anglo-Saxon heptarchy. Rather fuller 
information was available to Mas‘idi, who refers 
to the Franks both in the Murad (iii, 66-7, 69-72; 
ed. and tr. Ch. Pellat, §§ g10-1, 914-6) and in the 
Tanbdih (B.G.A., viii, 22 ff.; 176 ff., etc.). The Franks 
are, he says, descended from Japhet; they are a 
numerous, courageous, well-organized and well-disci- 
plined people, with a vast and unified realm. They 
have some 150 cities, with Bawira (? Bariza) as 
capital. Alone among Muslim authors of his time, 
Mas‘idi gives a list of the Frankish kings from 
Clovis to Louis IV, based, he tells us, on a book 
prepared by a Christian bishop for the Andalusian 
heir-apparent (later Caliph) al-Hakam in the year 
328/939. He came across a copy of this book in 
Egypt in 336/947. 

Diplomatic contacts between the Franks and the 
Caliphate were few, and have left little trace. The 
famous exchange of embassies between Charlemagne 
and Harin al-Rashid is known only from a Frankish 
source; if it happened at all, it was of insufficient 
importance to attract the attention of the Arabic 
chroniclers, since they make no mention of it. 
Barthold has indeed rejected the whole story as in- 
authentic (Socineniya, vi, Moscow 1966, 342-64, — 
Khristianskiy Vostok, i (1912), 69-94; for an opposing 
view see F. W. Buckler, Harunu ’l-Rashid and 
Charles the Great, Cambridge 1931; cf. F. F. Schmidt 
in Jsl., iii (1912), 409-11; Barthold, Sod, vi, 432-61 = 
Khrist. Vostok, iii (1915), 263-296; W. Ebermann, in 
Islamica, iii (1927), 233-5; S. Runciman, Charlemagne 
and Palestine, in English Historical Review, | (1935), 
606-19; Madjid Khaddiri, al-Silat al-diblimajikiyya 
bayna Hartn al-Rashid wa-Sharlaman, Baghdad 1939; 
G. Musca, Carlo Magno ed Harun al-Rashid, Bari 
1963). The first definite report of a Frankish embassy 
to Baghdad dates from the year 293/906 when, 
according to al- Dhakh@ir wa ’l-tuhaf, by al-Awhadi, 
an embassy arrived at the court of al-Muktafi from 
Bertha, daughter of king Lothair II of Lorraine and 
wife of Adalbert the Rich, Marquis of Ivrée (M. 
Hamidullah, Embassy of Queen Bertha to Caliph al- 
Mubhktafi billah in Baghdad 293/906, in J. Pak. Hist. 
Soe., i (1953), 272-300; idem, in Islam Tetkiklert 
Enstitiisti Dergisi, ii (1956-7), 115-45; G. Levi Della 
Vida, La corrispondenza di Berta di Toscana col 
Califfo Muktafi, in Rivista Storica Italiana, Ixvi 
(1954), 21-38 = idem, Aneddoti e svaghi arabi e non 
arabi, Milan-Naples 1959, 26-44). The envoy, a 
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eunuch from North Africa, brought a variety of 
gifts, and a letter in the Frankish script, ‘resembling 
the Greek writing, but straighter’. After some 
search, a Frank was found working in the clothing 
store, who read the letter and translated it into 
Greek, which was then translated by Ishak b. Hunayn 
from Greek into Arabic. Some eighty years later Ibn 
al-Nadim drew on this passage for his note on the 
Frankish script, included in his discussion of writing, 
and adds that he had often seen this script on Frank- 
ish swords (Fihrist, ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig 1871, 20; 
on the high reputation of European swords among the 
Muslims see A. Zeki Validi [Togan], Die Schwerter 
der Germanen nach arabischen Berichten des 9-11 
Jahrhunderts, in ZDMG, xc (1936), 19-37). 

By far the most important known visitor from 
the Muslim lands to Europe in this period was Ibra- 
him b. Ya‘kib [q.v.], a Spanish Jew from Tortosa 
who travelled extensively in Frankish Europe ca. 
354/965, probably on some sort of official mission 
for the Umayyad Caliph of Cordova. Ibn Ya‘kib’s 
own account is lost, but is known from quotations 
by later geographers, especially Bakri and Kazwini. 
This is the only personal description of Western 
Europe by a named traveller from the Muslim world, 
until the first Ottoman reports. 

During the 11th century, the advance of Christen- 
dom against Islam in the Western, Central and 
Eastern Mediterranean brought a new relationship. 
For more than two centuries, Franks and Muslims 
were in close and regular contact—often in battle, 
but often also in trade, diplomacy, even, on occasion, 
in alliance. Knowledge of the Franks and their 
country was now, for the Muslims, a matter of practical 
necessity, and not just of intellectual curiosity. It is 
therefore the more remarkable that they should have 
continued to show so little interest. In the East, 
the Muslim chroniclers have much to say about the 
military and, to a lesser extent, the political activities 
of the Crusaders, whom they usually call Ifrandj. 
They show however very little concern with the 
internal affairs of the Crusading states, still less 
with the differences between the various national 
contingents, and none at all with their places of 
origin or reasons for coming. There are some personal 
impressions of contact with the Crusaders in the 
East, such as those of Ibn Djubayr and Usama 
b. Munkidh, but these are exceptional and without 
influence on later writers. Only one work is mention- 
ed which purports to be an account ‘of the Franks 
who had come to the lands of Islam in these years’, 
by Hamdan b, ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Atharibi, a 6th/12th 
century author (Ibn Muyassar, Akkbdr Misr, ed. H. 
Massé, Cairo 1919, 70; cit. F. Rosenthal, A history 
of Muslim historiography", Leiden 1968, 62). Charac- 
teristically, it has not survived, even in quotation. 
The main increases in Muslim knowledge of Europe 
come not from the East but from the West, from 
Spanish, Sicilian and North African authors like Abi 
‘Ubayd al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, Ibn Sa‘id, and Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Himyari [¢g.v.]. These provide fuller 
and more accurate geographical information, which 
forms the basis of most later eastern accounts in 
Arabic. 

The first extant Muslim work on Frankish history 
~—apart from Mas‘idi’s king-list—is that included 
by Rashid al-Din in his universal history, the Dja@mi‘ 
al-tawarikh. His informant was a Frankish traveller, 
probably a monk, who had come to the Mongol court 
in Persia as an envoy from the Papal Curia. Through 
him, Rashid al-Din was able to use the work of a 
European chronicler whom Jahn has identified as 
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Martin of Troppau, also known as Martin Polonus 
(d. 1278). From this source, supplemented by oral 
information, Rashid al-Din was able to compile a 
brief history of the Holy Roman Emperors to Albert 
I and of the Popes to Benedict XI, both correctly 
described as living at that time. 

Apart from other works associated with or based 
on the Djams* al-tawarikh, no other Muslim author 
appears to have written on Frankish history until 
the roth/16th century. Even the great Ibn Khaldin 
has little to say about Christian Europe, but merely 
remarks, with obvious caution, that he had ‘heard 
of late’ that the philosophic sciences were flourish- 
ing in those parts, ‘but God knows best what goes 
on there’ (Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, iii, 93; tr. 
Rosenthal, iii, 117-8). In earlier days, Muslims no 
doubt had good reason for withholding from the 
Franks the scholarly interest which they had shown 
in the Greeks, Persians, and Indians. By the 8th/ 
14th century however this attitude was dangerously 
out of date. Even the rapid growth of commercial 
and diplomatic relations after the Crusades evoked 
only a limited practical interest. In about 741/1340, 
Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari included two Western kings, 
of Spain and France, in his list of the sovereigns 
with whom the Sultan of Egypt corresponded, with 
a few details and the correct style and form of 
address for each. A later revision, the Tathkif adds 
a few more names, and Kalkashandi provides a much 
fuller list of European states and rulers, with some 
information about each (‘Umari, al-Ta‘rif bt 'l- 
mustalah al-sharif, Cairo 1312, 60-5; Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘shd, viii, 33-53). 

The Ottomans had dealings with Franks of various 
kinds from an early date—as merchants, as enemies, 
as neighbours, as diplomatic visitors. In Greece they 
conquered Frankish principalities; at Varna in 1444 
they captured Frankish knights whom they paraded, 
in their splendid attire, across the lands of Islam as 
far as Herat (cf. the verses cited by Z. V. Togan in 
Tiirk Dili ve Edebtyati Dergisi, iii (1939), 535). By 
the 16th century they were involved in extensive and 
complex dealings with European states. Ottoman 
interest in Christian Europe, though far from over- 
whelming, is noticeably greater than among earlier 
Muslim peoples. This interest was nourished by 
closer contacts, by the flow of European visitors and 
renegades, and, in time, by a growing awareness of 
European power and wealth. 

One expression of this interest is the study of 
European history, which, however limited in scope 
and impact, nevertheless marks a change from the 
almost total disregard of earlier times. In 580/1572 
two writers, a translator and a katib, completed, on 
the orders of the Re’is Efendi Feridin Beg [g.v.], 
a Turkish version of a history of France, from the 
legendary Faramund to 1560. It survives in a unique 
manuscript (Babinger, 107). This was followed by 
the famous Tarikh al-Hind al-Gharbi [q.v.J, an 
account, adapted from European sources, of the 
discovery of the New World, and, in the 17th and 
18th centuries, by a number of other historical and 
geographical works which give some account of 
Europe, drawn mostly from European sources {see 
DJUGHRAFIYA VI; KATIB CELEBI: MONEDJDJIM- 
BASH!; IBRAHIM MUTEFERRIKA]. During the 18th 
century some additional, if rather stereotyped in- 
formation was provided by a sequence of Ottoman 
ambassadors who went on missions to the capitals 
of Europe. Similar reports on journeys to Europe, 
mostly by official envoys, were also written in 
Morocco and Persia (on Turkish reports see Babinger, 
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323 ff. and Koray*, 196-7; on Persian reports, Storey, 
i/2, 1066-71, 1153, 1195; on Moroccan travellers, 
H. Pérés, L’Espagne.vue par les voyageurs musul- 
mans dé 1610 a@ 1930, Paris 1937, and Hespéris- 
Tamuda, passim; see further SEFARETNAME, SAFIR). 
From India, two remarkable travellers left accounts 
of visits to Europe: Shaykh I‘tisim al-Din and Abi 
Talib Khan (gg.v.]—the first in 1765-6, the second 
between 1799 and 1803. Both works have been 
translated into English. 

Between the 16th and the rgth centuries, ‘Frank’ 
came to be the common term, in most Muslim 
countries, for Christian Europeans in general. It was 
however limited, as Sami Frasheri explains (Kamis 
al-a‘lam, s.v. Firenk), to Catholics and Protestants; 
‘Russians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs and other 
orthodox peoples are not called Frank’, It has also, 
on occasion, been applied to various things believed 
to have been introduced by the Franks, such as 
syphilis, cannon, European dress, and modern civili- 
zation [see TAFARNUDJ]. 
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In the writings of the Arabs of Spain and the 
Maghrib the term Ifrandj (also often Ifrandja with 
the additional meaning of “land of the Ifrandj’’) 
denotes any of the Christian peoples with whom the 
writers are acquainted. The more usual term is Ram, 
or for Peninsula Christians Djalalika [see pJILLik1ya] 
or Bashkunish [q.v.). There appears to be no distinction 
between Ifrandj and Rim, and though particular 
writers may be suspected of using them in specific 
ways it is impossible to be certain; writers certainly 
vary among themselves and it would be unsafe in 
any particular case, without corroborative evidence, 
to draw any definite conclusions solely on the basis 
of the use of the term Ifrandj. Thus Ibn al-Abbar says 
that in 614/1217 the Ifrandj took Alcdcer do Sal 
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(Hulla, ii, 290). The account in the Raw al-mi‘far 
(s.v. Kasr Abi Danis) has Rum. The author of the 
Rawd¢ al-kirfas (sub anno 614) simply has al-‘aduww 
(which is a common usage). The Christians concerned 
here were Portuguese assisted by German crusaders. 
The natural supposition that Ifrandj in principle 
means ‘‘the Franks’ is not supported by the actual 
usage of historical writers. For instance Ibn al- 
Khatib (A‘méal, ii, 23) refers to a Christian king in 
north-western Spain as one of the kings of Ifrandja, 
but also to a raid on bilad al-Raim which is clearly the 
Narbonne region (A ‘mal, ii, 11-2). The earliest use of 
the word Ifrandj by a Spanish writer seems to be 
that of Ibn al-Kitiyya (d. 367/977) who applies it to 
the inhabitants of the Saragossa region (p. 133). 
This vagueness of terminology reflects a vagueness 
of knowledge, itself perhaps the result of a lack 
of curiosity, shared even by those who profess to 
give specifically geographical information. The rather 
scanty and confused corpus of material furnished by 
this class of writers does however show clear signs 
of a notion that Ifrandj = Franks. One strand of the 
web of tradition, distinguished by the use of the term 
al-ard al-kabira for the continent north of the Pyre- 
nees, has its earliest representation in the Tabakdt 
al-umam of $a‘id al-Andalusi (Cairo n.d., 85). Sa‘id 
equates Ifrandja al-‘ugma with al-arg al-kabira but 
distinguishes it from Ifransa. Sa‘id’s contemporary 
Bakri (fl. 460/1067) and others after him such as 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari use similar phraseology 
but omit the reference to Ifransa (Bakri, Diughrafi- 
yat al-Andalus wa-Urtbba, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Hadjdji, Beirut 1968, 66-7; al-Rawd al-mi‘far, s.v. 
Ifrandja). This is seemingly a native tradition owing 
nothing to the Orient, but another major strand is 
that found in its earliest form in Mas‘idi (Murddj, 
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Mas‘idi’s account are that the Ifrandj are distinct 
from the Djalaélika—t.e., they are not inhabitants 
of the Peninsula—and their capital is Paris. Both 
Bakri (137 f.) and ‘Abd al-Mun‘im (s.v. Ifrandja) 
use Mas‘idi’s material with some additions of 
unknown provenance but neither writer handles 
his material in such a fashion as to convince the 
reader that it has been brought up to date or collated 
with the other information. Thus although the 
article Ifrandja in al-Rawd al-mi‘far gives a reason- 
ably coherent account of France, the article Burdil 
(Bordeaux), otherwise accurate, places that city 
in Djillikiya; and Barcelona is stated (s.v. Bar- 
Shaliina) to be the residence of the king of Ifrandja. 
None of the extant travellers’ accounts—Ghazil, 
TJurtishi, Rabi‘ b. Zayd alias Recemundo—provides 
any information on the Ifrandj/Franks. 

The picture of Western Europe which emerges is 
that of a vast, cold, but fertile land extending north- 
wards to the limits of habitation and hemmed in on 
the east by mountains and forests in or beyond 
which dwell the Sakéliba. The Christian Ifrandj, 
though unhygienic in their habits, are hardy and good 
fighters. For long they owed allegiance to one king, 
whose capital is, or was, Paris or Lyons, So vague 
and fragmentary is this picture that one may with 
justification suspect that the extant literature does 
not represent fully the information on western 
Europe available to the Muslims of Spain. 

Bibliography: In the text. 
(J. F. P. Hopkins) 

AL-IFRANI (Irrani, UrrAnt, etc.) ABU ‘ABD 
ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. AL-HADJDJ MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH, called al-Saghir, Moroccan historian and 
biographer, born at Marrakush ca. 1080/1669-70. 
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His father belonged to the Berber tribe of the Ifran 
or Ufran, which was settled in southern Morocco 
around the Wadi Dar‘a. Very little is known of his 
life; he pursued his studies in his native town, then 
at Fez, and lived either in one of the main cities of 
Morocco or in the z@wtya [q.v.] of the Sharkawa (q.v.] 
of Abu ’I-Dja‘d (Boujad). Towards the end of his life 
he was an imdm and preacher (kkatib) in the Yusufi 
masdjid (or Madrasat Ibn Yusuf) at Marrakush; he 
died in either 1156/1743 or 1157/1745 (G. Deverdun, 
Un registre d@inventaire et de prét...daté de rrr] 
1700, in Hespéris, 1944, 59 and ‘Abd al-Hayy al- 
Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, ii, 15). 

Al-Ifrani is known primarily as the author of the 
great chronicle of the Sa‘did sultans of Morocco 
entitled Nuzhat al-hddi bi-akhbar mulik al-karn al- 
hadi, published with Fr. tr. by O. Houdas, Nozhet 
elhadi, Histoire de la dynastie saadienne au Maroc 
(1151-1610), Paris 1888-9 (= PELOV, 3rd ser., vol. ii) 
(and lith. Fez. 1307). This is by far the most import- 
ant source for the history of the first of the Sharifi 
dynasties of Morocco, since it is based not only on 
the content of the contemporary chronicles but also, 
to a certain extent, on original archive material. It 
covers altogether the period from 917/1511-2 to the 
end of the 11th/17th century and deals, though very 
unequally, with the reigns of the various Sa‘did 
princes, the longest and most detailed account being 
of course that of the reign of the sultan Ahmad 
al-Mansir [q.v.]. 

In addition to his history of the Sa‘dids, al-lfrani 
wrote various other historical, biographical or literary 
works, The principal ones are, in the order in which 
they were written: (1) al-Maslak al-sahl fi sharh 
tawshih Ibn Sahl, a commentary on a poem by the 
famous Spanish poet Ibrahim Ibn Sahl [g.v.], (lith. 
Fez 1324); (2) a monograph on the ‘Alawid sultan of 
Morocco, Mawlay IsmA‘il, Rawdat al-ta‘rif or al-Zill 
al-warif ‘fi mafakhir mawlana Isma‘il ibn al-Sharif; 
(3) a collection of biographies of the Moroccan 
saints of the 11th/17th century, Safwat man intashar 
min akhbar sulaha? al-karn al-hadi ‘ashar; this (lith. 
Fez n.d.) is an essential work for the history of the 
Sharifi and marabout movement in Morocco from the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

Bibliography: Further to the references given 
above: Kadiri, Nashr al-mathani, Fez 1310, i, 3; 
al-‘Abbas b. Ibrahim al-Marrakushi, al-I‘lam bi- 
man halla Marrakush wa-A ghmat min al-a‘lam, v, 
Fez 1939, 53-9, {complete list of the works of 
al-Ifrani) ; Ibn al-Muwakkit, al-Sa‘ada al-abadiyya, 
Fez 1336, i, 112-5; Brockelmann, II, 457, SII, 
681-2; R. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 112-31, 306-9, 
which contains a critical study of the contents of 
the Nuzhat al-hadi and additional bibliographical 
details; ‘Abd al-Salam b. Sida, Dalil mwarrikh 
al-Maghrib al-aksé, Tetuan 1369/1950, 178-9, 280; 
Allouche and Regragui, Catalogue des manuscrits 
arabes de Rabat, II¢ série, ii, (1921-1953), Rabat 
1958, index. (G. DEVERDUN) 
IFRAT, IFRAT FI'L-SIFA [see MUBALAGHAJ. 
IFRIKIYA, the eastern part of the Magh- 

rib, whence the name adopted by some modern 
historians for Eastern Barbary. 

The term Ifrikiya is undoubtedly—whatever the 
Arab writers say—borrowed from the Latin Africa, 
so the origin of the Arabic word must be sought in 
the etymology of the Latin term, a question which, 
from the most ancient times to today, has continued 
to defeat scholars, What is certain is that the term 
Africa, and the other forms derived from the same 
radical Afer (pl. Afri), are attested in the Latin 
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sources weil before the fall of Carthage; it is known 
in particular that the elder Scipio (235-183 B.C.) 
had received after his victory over Hannibal at 
Zama (202 B.C.) the by-name of ‘Africanus’; the 
adjective africus is also attested many times in a 
period before the fall of Carthage (146 B.C.), whose 
territory, annexed by Rome, was called Provincia 
Africa, ‘‘or, through omission of the substantive, 
simply A frica” (Gsell, Hist. ancienne, vii, 2). This 
Frovincia Africa was the country of the Afri, a term 
which, after having been applied to the natives of 
the territories of Carthage and even sometimes used 
to distinguish them from the Poeni or the Carthagi- 
nienses, had ended by embracing also the latter— 
as may indeed be inferred from the by-name of the 
conqueror of Hannibal. These are the only definite 
facts on the matter. 

After this there are few precise indications on 
the origin of the term Africa, and there is no una- 
nimity of opinion on the matter. Fournel, in 1875, 
declared unequivocably: ‘I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is absolutely unknown”’ (Berbers, i, 23); 
Gsell, some decades later, stated: “It is better to 
admit our ignorance on the origin of this name” 
(Hist, ancienne, vii, 5); and we are no further forward 
today. Nevertheless, from ancient times to today, 
there have been advanced a number of theories, 
in varying degrees ingenious or convincing, which 
may be classified into two main groups. 

1. The mythical etymologies. From re- 
motest antiquity, a certain number of explanations, 
all based on the genealogical myth of divine or heroic 
origin entertained in the ancient world, have been 
put forward. For example Africa was considered to 
ae the country of the children of Afer, the son of 

“princess Libya, either a native, or a daughter 
of SEA or of Neptune, or of Epaphus” (d’Avezac, 
Afrique, 4); or else the son of the Libyan Hercules; 
or of Coa and Philyra; or of Abraham and Ketu- 
rah; or the grandson of Abraham and the leader of 
an expedition to Libya, etc. (for the sources, see 
Gsell, Hist. ancienne, vii, 4). 

The Arabs, certainly not completely ignorant of 
these legends, which were probably fairly widespread 
in the country they had just conquered, themselves 
showed no less imagination. They adopted mainly a 
system of explanation probably influenced on the 
one hand by the ancient myths and based in addition 
on the model which had allowed them to propound 
the existence of an Arab race, that is by supposing 
the existence of an eponymous ancestor named 
generally Ifrikis (= Africus), or sometimes Ifrikish, 
who gave his name to the Ifrikiyans and to their 
country. This explanation, later taken up with 
variants by most of the Arab chroniclers and 
geographers, represents in fact one single tradition 
which had been collected and disseminated by 
Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. between 204 
and 206/819-21) [see AL-KALBI]. 

It should however be noted that Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam (187-257/803-71), who belonged to a family 
of serious fakihks and muhaddiths and who was the 
author of the earliest written source on the history 
of the conquest of Ifrikiya, does not mention this 
explanation in his work, probably advisedly. Ibn al- 
Kalbi is considered by serious traditionists as not 
to be trusted (Yakit, xix, 287-8). Ibn Khaldin, with 
his well-known critical approach, mentions it in his 
Mukaddima (16) only as an example of the “false 
tales” (al-akhbar al-wahiya) with which his prede- 
cessors had padded out their works. And when he 
reproduces it later (‘Ibar, ii, 95, 108, 170), he does 
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so without taking any responsibility for it, or clearly 
indicating his reservations about it (ii, 170). 

Ifrikis or Ifrikish is of course always presented 
by the chroniclers relating the legend as a purely 
Arab hero. His history is always in some degree 
linked with the origin, still obscure, of the Berbers 
(g.v.], whom the Arabs generally described as Ca- 
naanite or Himyarite orientals. Ifrikis, whose genea- 
logy is given with a number of variants, is presented 
as a powerful king of the Yemen, contemporary with 
Solomon; he is said to have conquered the Maghrib, 
to which he gave his name, and established perma- 
nently there certain south Arabian tribes. Al-Bala- 
dhuri (d. circa 279/892), following Ibn al-Kalbi, 
refers to him as Ifrikis b. Kays b. Sayfi al-Himyari, 
and the same descent is given in Ibn Khaldin. But 
he is also sometimes given, among others, the name 
of Ifrikis b. Abraha b. al-Ra?ish (al-Mas‘adi, Murtidj, 
index; al-Bakri, Masaélik, 21; Yakit, i, 228). 

The Arab chroniclers put forward also another 
explanation, equally mythical, in which however the 
hero who gave his name to Ifrikiya becomes a Biblical 
character. According to this explanation, which 
echoes the Greco-Jewish legend related by Josephus 
(Tissot, Exploration, i, 389, note 5), this hero was 
Ifrik (= Epher), son of Abraham and his second wife 
Fatira (= Keturah) (al-Bakri, Masdltk, 21); or else 
Fiarik b. Baysar b. Ham b. Nah (Noah) (Yakat, i, 
228). Other genealogies, equally Biblical, are 
suggested by Ibn Abi Dinar (Mw?nis, 19). 

2. The philological etymologies. Other 
explanations, based on the Arabic root FRK (= to 
separate) which is detected in “‘Ifrikiya”’, have also 
been advanced by al-Birini (d. after 442/1050, cited 
by Yakit, i, 228), al-Zabidi (TA, vii, 46), and Ibn 
Abi Dinar (Mwnis, 19); they explain that Ifrikiya 
was so called “‘because it separates Egypt from the 
Maghrib”’ (farakat bayna Misr wa ’l-Maghrib), ac- 
cording to Leo Africanus (tr. Epaulard, 3), because 
it is separated from Europe, and partly from Asia, 
by the Mediterranean. 

A number of other etymologies, all by philological 
derivation, some ancient and others suggested by 
modern scholars, have been worked out from Latin, 
Greek or Semitic roots. 

The name ‘Africa’ is made to derive: from the 
Latin word aprica (=the Hot), an etymology 
suggested by Isidorus (‘‘Africam quidam inde 
nominatam existimant, quasi apricam, quod sit 
aperta caelo vel soli et sine horrore frigoris’”) and 
Servius (see Tissot, Exploration, i, 289, note 2; Gsell, 
Afrique, vii, 3, note 8), and mentioned also by Ibn 
Abi Dinar who, linking the Latin word to an Arabic 
root, writes: ‘Ibn al-Shabbat, citing various sources, 
assures us that Ifrikiya was called Ibrikiya 
(= Aprica], a word derived from barik [brightness], 
because its sky is cloudless” (Mu?nis, 19); or from 
the Greek word a-phrike (= deprived of cold) (see 
d’Avezac, Afrique, 4); or from the semitic root 
FRK. 

M. d’Avezac (Afrique, 4-5), after mentioning that 
the word Africa had been regarded as representing 
“a territory rich in spices, the country of palm- 
trees, the region of dust, the divided country, the 
land of Barqah’’, adds: “But how artificial these 
various conjectures appear beside the very simple 
statement of Suidas, that Africa was the ancient 
name of Carthage itself ... and the basic etymology 
of this early name of Carthage is simply and natu- 
rally supplied by the language of Carthage itself, 
referring to Afryqah as a “‘separated’’ settlement, 
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derivation, to refer to the region dependent upon 
this ancient Afrygah as Afryqyah”. 

This explanation, which was adopted by de Slane 
and rejected by Fournel, Tissot, and Gsell, involves 
two main difficulties: (a) Firstly, it is not absolutely 
certain that Carthage had the name of ‘‘Afryqah”’ 
in ancient times. The isolated attestation of Suidas 
(Carthago, quae Africa et Byrsa dicta fuit) is that 
of a late author (gth-roth centuries A.D.) whom 
many consider unsound. It is therefore not conclusive 
(Fournel, Berbers, i, 24, n. 2; Gsell, Afrique, vii, 
3, n. 2). (b) Furthermore, to the difficulties of deri- 
vation is added the fact that the word Afer or its 
derivatives, which are probably not Latin words, 
have not been found in any Punic inscription, either 
in the time of Gsell (Afrique, vii, 4) or today. 

It was therefore natural to consider other ety- 
mologies taken from Berber words: from ifri (cave); 
or from the Ifran [9.v.]; or from the name of the 
tribe of the Awrigha. 

The last etymology was first suggested by Carette, 
prompted by the derivation of the word Libya, 
used by the Greeks, and which originally referred 
to the country of the Lebou or Luwata. Reasoning 
along the same lines, he wrote on the origin of the 
term Africa: ‘It was probably for the Phoenician 
colonists of Carthage what the name of Libya had 
been for the Greek colonists of Cyrene ..., a name 
borrowed from the people with whom they first 
came in contact, and already traditionally in use in 
the country; a name earlier even than that of Libya, 
since the settlement of the Carthaginians was earlier 
than that of the Cyreneans” (Recherches, 309-10). 
After adding that “this origin of the name of Africa 
is not based on any documents’, but that it never- 
theless seemed to him ‘probable’, he attempts, 
with the help of some rather tenuous proofs, to 
establish that the Awrigha must, in the remotest 
antiquity, have inhabited the territory occupied by 
Carthage. Under the domination of the latter, ‘‘this 
tribe of the Aourir’a [= Awrigha] may have been 
destroyed or dispersed, except for one single group, 
the Haoudra...’’ (Recherches, 311). 

This explanation was adopted by Vivien de Saint- 
Martin and by Tissot, who identified the Awrigha 
with the “‘Afarika” of the Arab geographers, and 
with the “Ifuraces” of Corippus. We know today that 
this identification is hazardous, Furthermore, Ca- 
rette’s explanations are based only on the most 
fragile of hypotheses. In the absence of definite 
facts, and if one is not (with the prudence of Fournel 
or Gsell) to admit that one knows nothing, it seems 
that the least hazardous hypothesis remains that 
which makes the term Africa (= Ifrikiya) derive 
from the Semitic root FRK. Indeed, since the 
Romans could neither have found the word in their 
own language nor have borrowed it from the Greeks 
(who called Ifrikiya ‘“‘Libya’’), they can have received 
it only from their predecessors, the Carthaginians, 
whose heirs they had become through the fortunes 
of war. The ‘Land of Africa’? or the Provincia Africa 
—the Ifrikiya of the Arabs—referred first of all 
in fact to the territory which had been conquered 
from Carthage and fallen under the authority of 
Rome. This is the only fact which is indisputably 
established. 

Since the Arabic script does not indicate all the 
vowels, there exists some uncertainty about the 
spelling of the word Ifrikiya. The compilers of some 
dictionaries reproduce the word without vocalization, 
and give no indication of how it is to be read (Kamis, 
iii, 275; Sthak, iv, 1543). In Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), 
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the word is vocalized thus: Ifrikiyya (Djamhara, i, 
126), without any indication whether this vocalization 
is that of the author or of the editor. Ibn Manzir 
(LA, x, 307) states that it should be read Ifrikiya 
(mukhaffafat al-ya>); and al-Zabidi (TA, vii, 46) 
adopts the same spelling. He stipulates that it 
should be read (b¢ ’l-kasy ... wa-hiya mukhaffafa). 
These two writers also add that the plural of Ifrikiya 
is Afdrik, and quote two verses of al-Ahwas (which 
are not an absolutely conclusive proof). In Ibn Abi 
Dinar, the word is sometimes spelt Ifrikiya (in the 
title for example), and sometimes Ifrikiya (Mwu?nis, 
19). 

Today’s usage is mainly as follows: Ifrikiya is 
used when referring to the African continent, and 
Ifrikiya when referring to the mediaeval Arabo- 
Muslim territory which bore this name. 

The limits of Ifrikiya. The boundaries of 
this territory are very indefinite. The details given 
by the various Arabo-Muslim geographers and his- 
torians do not always agree, and it is clear that the 
exact frontiers of Ifrikiya were never very precisely 
understood. 

In general, the first Arab historians of the con- 
quest confused Ifrikiya with the territory which came 
under the power of the exarch Gregory, whose 
authority was considered to extend from Tripoli to 
Tangiers (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871), Futiéh, 
42-3; al-Baladhuri (d. circa 279/892), Futiéh, i, 267). 
One page before this, however, the same al-Bala- 
dhuri makes ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag write, in a letter ad- 
dressed to ‘Umar: “‘We have reached Tripoli, a 
town separated from Ifrikiya by nine days’ march’’. 
Al-Warrak (4th/roth century), the source of al-Bakri 
(Masdalik, 21), considered that ‘‘the boundaries of 
Ifrikiya extend, in length, from Barka in the east to 
Tangiers the Green, called also Mauritania, in the 
west. In width, its boundaries extend from the sea 
to the sands which mark the beginning of the country 
of the Black People (al-Sadan)” (see also Yakit, i, 
228; al-Himyari, Rawd@, fol. 75; Ibn Abi Dinar, 
Mwnis, 20). Thus all these writers regarded Ifrikiya 
as comprising the whole of the Maghrib. This idea, 
as a result of political vicissitudes, became pro- 
gressively modified in other authors. 

The geographer Ibn Khurradadhbih (d. circa 272/ 
885), who divides the inhabited world into four parts, 
adopts the Greek terminology to describe the African 
continent; he calls it Lébya (= Libya) and includes 
in it Egypt, Abyssinia, the country of the Berbers, 
etc. (Masdalik, 24-5). He reserves the term Ifrikiya 
for the Aghlabid kingdom, of which he lists the main 
towns (Masélik, 6-7). This tendency to limit Ifrikiya 
proper, at the most to the kingdom which was that 
of the Aghlabids, re-appears in most of the other 
geographers (Ibn al-Fakih (d. circa 290/903), Buldan, 
30-1; al-Istakhri (d. circa 350/961), Masalik, 33; 
Yakit (d. 626/1229), i, 228; Marrakushi (d. circa 647/ 
1249), Mu‘djib, 273, 433-42). This kingdom extended 
from the east of Bougie to a few parasangs from 
Barka (al-Ya‘kiibi, Buldadn, 215). 

Sahniin (d. 240/855), however, considered that 
“the boundaries of Ifrikiya extend from Tripoli to 
Tobna” (apud al-Dawidi, Amwdl, in Mél. Lévi- 
Provengal, ii, 409). For al-Mukaddasi (d. circa 375/985) 
“the first district (k#va) on coming from Egypt is 
that of Barka; next come Ifrikiya, the districts of 
Tahart, of Sidjilmasa and of Fas, then Sis al-Aksa”’ 
(Aksan al-takasim, 4-5), and he mentions, among 
the towns of Ifrikiya, Djazirat Bani Zaghnaya 
(Algiers), Mattidja (Mittidja) and Ashir, that is to say, 
regions over which the Aghlabids never had any 
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authority. It should finally be noted that Yakit fixes 
its western limits, according to some, at Bougie or 
at Miliana, whereas Ibn Abi Dinar states that in his 
time (end of the 11th/17th century) the word Ifrikiya 
was hardly used any more, except of the plain of 
the Medjerda as far as Béja (Mwu?nis, 20). This last 
usage has still not entirely disappeared from the 
Bedouin language of Tunisia. 

In short, Ifrikiya was sometimes confused with 
the whole of the Maghrib and sometimes considered 
as a geographically separate region. It may be said 
that the geographical Ifrikiya consisted essentially 
of the ancient (Numidia) Proconsularis and Byzacena, 
which formed the nucleus of it, to which were later 
added Tripolitania, the Numidia of the Aurés, and 
even a part of Sitifian Numidia. Upon this geographi- 
cal concept was superimposed an administrative con- 
cept. Because of this Ifrikiya tended to be confused, 
in the writings of the chroniclers, with the territory 
which in the Middle Ages was ruled in turn from 
Kayrawa4n, from Mahdiyya or from Tunis, a territory 
which expanded or contracted according to the 
vicissitudes of history. This explains the often 
ambiguous use of the term, the implication of which 
becomes clear only in relation to the context and 
the period. 

Bibliography: Arab historians and geo- 
graphers: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futéh, ed. 
with partial tr. A. Gateau, Algiers 1948, 34-5, 
40-2; Ya‘kibi, tr. Wiet, 215; Tabari, Ta?rikh, 
Cairo 1939, vii, 254; Ibn Khurradadhbih, Masdélik, 
ed. with partial tr. Hadj-Sadok, Algiers 1949, 6-7, 
24-5; Ibn al-Fakih, Buldén, ed. with partial tr. 
Hadj-Sadok, Algiers 1949, 30-1, 38-9; Baladhuri, 
Futih, ed. Munadjdjid, Cairo 1956, i, 266-75; 
Mas‘idi, Murtdj, ed.-tr. Pellat, §§ 1002, 1027, 
1086; Dawudi, Amwdl, ed. with partial tr. H. H. 
Abdul-Wahab and F. Dachraoui, in Etudes d’Orien- 
talisme dédiées & la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal, 
Paris 1962, ii, 409, 428; Mukaddasi, Ahsan al- 
takasim, ed. with partial tr. Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 
4-5, 12-13; Istakhri, Masdalik, ed. Hayni and 
Ghirbal, Cairo 1961, 33; Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, ed. 
E. Lévi-Provencal, Cairo 1948, 410-11; Bakri, 
Masalhk, ed.-tr. M. G. de Slane, Paris 1965, 21; 
Yakut, Buldén, Beirut 1955, i, 228-31; Marrakushi, 
Mu‘djib, ed. Muh. Sa‘id al-Uryan, Cairo 1963, 273, 
433-42; Abu ’l-Fida?, Tarvikh, i, 102; Ibn al- 
Mun‘im al-Himyari, Rawd, MS Institut d’Etudes 
Islamiques Paris, fol. 75; Ibn Khaldin, ‘Ibar, 
Beirut 1956, i, 16-17, ii, 95-6, 108-9, 170-1; Leo 
Africanus, Description de l’A frique, tr. A. Epaulard, 
Paris 1956, i, 3-4; Ibn Abi Dinar, Munis, ed. 
M. Shammam, Tunis 1967, 19-21. 

Modern studies (these studies quote, more 
or less extensively, in addition to the Arabic 
sources, the Greek and Latin sources): M. d’Avezac, 
Afrique, esquisse générale de V Afrique et Afrique 
ancienne, Paris 1844, 4-5; E. Carette, Recherches 
sur Vorigine et les migrations des principales 
tribus de VAfrique Septentrionale, Paris 1853, 
306-12; M. G. de Slane, Histoire des Berbéres, 
Algiers 1856, iv, 564-5, 571-2; M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin, Le Nord de l’Afrique ..., Paris 1863, 149- 
152; H. Fournel, Les Berbers, Paris 1875-81, i, 
23-32; Ch. Tissot, Exploration scientifique de la 
Tunisie, Paris 1884, i, 388-91; S. Gsell, Héstoire 
ancienne de lV Afrique du Nord, Paris 1930, vii, 1-8 
(the clearest explanation on the question); E. F. 
Gautier, Le passé de l’ Afrique du Nord, Paris’1952, 
125-6; M. Talbi, L’Emirat Aghlabide, Paris 1966, 
122-9; H. Djait, La Wilaya @’Ifrigiya aw IIe{VIII« 
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Siécle, in SI, xxvii (1967), 88-94; see also AL- 

GERIA, BERBERS, LIBYA, MOROCCO, TUNISIA. 

(M. Tavsi) 

‘IFRIT, sometimes connected with nifrit, wick- 
ed, is an epithet expressing power, cunning and in- 
subordination. In spite of its aberrant form, the word 
seems to be of Arabic origin. The lexicographers 
consider it to derive from the verb ‘afara, ‘‘to roll 
someone in the dust” and, by extension, “‘to bring 
low”’. 

The word is used rarely in Arabic poetry of the 
time of the Hidjva and is found only once in the 
Kur?4n. To Solomon’s request that he should be 
brought the throne of the queen of Sheba, ‘“‘an ‘ifrit 
of the djinns said, ‘I shall bring it to you before 
you can rise from your place’”’ (XXVII, 39). From 
all the evidence, and as is also confirmed by the 
beginning of verse 40 of the same stra, the epithet 
is not there used of a special category of djinns but 
in the sense of “rebellious”. A hadith attributed to 
Muhammad and reported by Abi Hurayra uses the 
same expression: “‘“ifrit min al-djinn’’ (Muslim, 
Sahih, Cairo 1334, ii, 72; cf. al-Damiri, Hayawan, 
Cairo 1319, i, 173). 

After its use in the Kur’4n, the word became 
more widely used: in its substantive form, it came 
to mean a class of particularly powerful chthonian 
forces, formidable and cunning. It would, however, be 
difficult to state exactly its implication because of 
the ambiguity of the term d@jt#n, which is applied to 
everything hidden and veiled from sight, and 
includes demons as well as mdrid. The latter word, 
which is also found only once in the Kur’4n (KX XVII, 
7), is used there also as an adjective and means 
strictly “rebel” (cf. Kur°an, IV, 117, X XII, 3). But it 
in its turn ended by being used of one particular 
class of fantastic beings from the nether regions, 
which are difficult to distinguish from the ‘afarit. The 
Islamic theologians must soon have felt the necessity 
of providing a clearer definition of these rather 
obscure and shifting notions. The majority of the 
commentators considered both the one and the other 
to be rebellious and wicked demons. Al-Djahiz 
provides more precise definitions. According to him, 
the shayfan is a renegade djinnt who sows discord 
and does evil; one who is strong enough to perform 
difficult tasks, carry heavy burdens and overhear 
what passes in the upper regions (cf. Kuran, 
XXXVII, 6-10, LXXII, 8-9) is a marid; one who 
is more powerful still is an ‘ifrit (Hayawan, Cairo 
1356, i, 291). In fact, the difference between these 
infernal beings is not a qualitative one at all; it is 
solely a matter of their varying abilities to perform 
marvels. 

From this general point of view, the popular tales 
are in agreement with al-Djahiz. But they often 
represent the mdrid as superior to the “ifrit; he is even 
forty times stronger than him (Sayf 6. Dhki Yazan, 
Cairo n.d., iii, 155). He has at his command a thousand 
auxiliaries, “awn; each auxiliary has under his orders 
a thousand skayfans, each of whom is in command of 
a thousand djinnis (“Thousand and one nights’’, no. 
995). Nevertheless this superiority is not always 
asserted. It can happen that the ‘ifrit dominates its 
rivals from afar (Sayf, ii, 131, 286f.). The story- 
tellers even add a subtle remark which is certainly 
surprising: the djinnit and the ‘ifrit are endowed 
with the same strength; but the djimnt surpasses the 
“ifrit in its power to assume different forms, which 
the latter is incapable of doing (Sayf, iii, 155). 
However, in the ‘‘Thousand and one nights’? the 
‘ifrtt appears to humans in the most varied forms 
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(nights nos. 14 and 22). The same is true of the 
marid, which transforms itself into a bird, a snake, 
a woman, etc. It would in fact be difficult to establish 
a real distinction between the two main types of the 
Arab chthonian genies. Moreover it is not unusual 
for editors to use indiscriminately the terms ‘ifrit 
and mdrid (nights nos. 3, 4, 672, 674, 675; Sayf, i, 
45, 49, 97, 127), which leads to the conclusion that 
they are synonymous. In fact they certainly come 
from the same mould, so that it is possible for the 
same description to serve for both. 

In the popular tales, the ‘ifrit, like the marid, is 
a djinni of enormous size (night no. 1; Sayf, i, 47). 
It is formed basically of smoke (night no. 3; Sayf, 
ii, 2), which allows it to contract and to insert 
itself into a jar (night no. 3). When it is wounded, 
smoke emerges from its wounds (Sayf, i, 50, 97), 
although, in the Kur?4n, the djinns are created of 
“clear fire’? (LV, 15). It has wings which it unfolds 
when it takes flight (night no. 179; Sayf, i, 50). It 
haunts ruins (night no. g91) and lives under the 
ground (nights nos. 6 and 184; Sayf, i, 47), which is 
its true habitat. In spite of its great power, it is 
possible for man to enslave it, with the help of 
God and by means of magic. The sharpest weapons 
have no effect on it (Sayf, ii, 287); in order to wound 
or kill it, it must be bewitched (Sayf, i, 43, 162). 

On the moral plane, the ‘afarit are not fundamen- 
tally evil. One of them takes pity on an unfortunate 
husband terrorized by his wife (night no. 991), 
another allies himself with an ‘ifrita, to give help 
to a young girl who is being forced to marry a 
hideous hunchback (nights nos. 21 and 22). However, 
it is wickedness that predominates among this species 
of renegades. They carry away men’s daughters 
(Sayf, i, 96) and will stop at no misdeed. It is from 
among them that the magicians choose their acoly- 
tes. But there are also believing ‘afarit, who do good 
and carry out God’s purposes. 

Like all the djinns, the ‘afarit are divided into 
males and females, but the ‘ifrita (nights nos. 2 and 
22) sometimes seems to be more powerful than the 
male (Sayf, i, 94). They marry among themselves, 
and it is possible for them to marry humans (nights 
nos. 2 and 659). Their social organization is an 
imitation of that of the Arabs. They are divided into 
tribes and clans and ruled by kings who sometimes 
go to war (nights nos 652-9): Their conception of 
honour is inspired by that of the Bedouin; they are 
obliged especially to carry out blood vengeance 
(Sayf, ii, 160, 167). 

The term ‘ifrit may be used of humans, and even 
of animals. It then expresses cunning, ingenuity and 
strength (al-Kadmdés al-muhit and LA, art. ‘afara). 
In contemporary Islam it always has the meaning of 
“powerful and formidable demon’’. In Egypt, together 
with this general meaning (Lane, Manners and cus- 
toms of the modern Egyptians, London 1895, 232), 


_which gives supremacy to the madrid (A. Amin, 


Kamis al-‘adat, Cairo 1953, 355), it means also the 
ghost or spirit of a person deceased (Lane, ibid., 236). 
In the Arabic dialect of Syria, it means both a 
chthonian genie and a man who is intelligent and 
resourceful. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article, the main works on djinna may 
be consulted: Shibli, Akdm al-murdjan fi ahkam 
al-djan; Kazwini, ‘Adja?ib al-makhlikat; N. T. 
Nitma, al-Djinn fi ’l-adab al-‘arabi, Beirut 1961; 
J. Henninger, Getsterglaube bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern, in Studia Instituti Anthropos, xviii (1963). 
It should be mentioned in passing that Wensinck 
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rejects the Latin etymology of the word dinn and 

considers, with Wellhausen, that it is of Arabic 

origin (The etymology of the Arabic djinn, 506, in 

Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 

Akademie van Wetenschappen, 5e reeks, Deel IV, 

Amsterdam 1920). See the discussion in J. Chelhod, 

Les structures du sacré chez les Arabes, Paris 1965, 70. 

(J. CHELHOD) 

IFRUKLUS [see survKLUs]. : 

IGHAR, verbal noun of the fourth form of the 
root w.gh.y. (?), meaning here an exemption or 
a privilege with respect to taxes. The classical 
‘Abbasid administration used this term both for the 
privilege, and for the land which was covered by 
this privilege, of having to pay only one single tax 
payment, directly to the Treasury and not through 
tax-collectors. The districts of Mardj and Karadj 
in western Iran are regularly referred to as al- 
Ighdrayn even after they had lost the official status 
which earned them this name. In the following 
centuries the term ighdr disappeared, becoming 
absorbed in that of tka [9.v.] which gradually 
broadened in connotation. 

Bibliography: References to Kudama, Mis- 
kawayh, Sabi, the Tarikh-i Kumm, etc. in F. 
Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation, Copenhagen 1950, 
index; A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant, 
index; Cl. Cahen, L’évolution de Vl Igfa‘, in Annales 
ESC, 1953, 23-30. (CL. CAHEN) 
IGHARGHAR, EcHERGHER in Tuareg, is a 

Saharan wadi to the north of the massif of Hoggar 
(Ahaggar). Its most important tributary is, on the 
west, the Taghmert n-Akh. The basin of the Igharghar 
runs from the volcanic massif of Atakor, in the south, 
to the plateaus of primary sandstone of the “‘Tassilian 
enceinte’’ (Emmidin and Tassili of the Azdijer), sur- 
rounded by the granitic and metamorphic mountains 
of Tefedest and Turha. The Igharghar and its tribu- 
taries flow, usually intermittently, at the most once 
a year and their waters do not usually reach as far 
as Amguid. To the north of Amguid a secondary flow 
seems however to take place along the gorges which 
cross the hamada of Tinghert. Then the bed of the 
Igharghar disappears in the dunes of the great 
eastern Erg. It may perhaps have had a longer 
course during the wet spells of the Quaternary Age 
via the Gassi Touil and the Oued Righ to as far as 
the Melghir salt lake. The valley of the Igharghar, 
affording very poor pasturage, is not a route of 
much importance. Amguid is a minor administrative 
centre and the small agricultural centres (avem) such 
as Idelés, upstream, are rare and often temporary. 

Bibliography: J. Dubief, Essai sur l’hydrologie 
superficielle du Sahara, Algiers 1953. 

{J. DEspois) 

IGHRAK, IGHRAK FI’L-SIFA [see MuBALAGHA]. 

THAM [see rawrrya]. 

IHDATH, masdar of ahkdatha, from the root 
h.d.th., which expresses the idea of an innovation 
in time. Hadith is the opposite of kadim, ‘“‘ancient”’, 
whence “eternal” a parte ante; kudtth is the opposite 
of kudma., 

In the Kur?4n the fourth form (yuhdith, mukdath) 
is used with the direct object dkikr. Commenting on 
XX, 113, Fakhr al-Din al-R4&zi considers why the 
Word of God produces a dhiky and not a /akwa; the 
reason, he suggests, is that ‘‘takwa denotes the act 
of not doing evil, and it consists in remaining in a 
fundamental negativeness” (wa-dhdlika ’stimrar ‘ala 
*l-“adam al-aslt); ‘‘as for the production of dhikr, it 
is something new coming into being after not having 
existed (amma hudtth al-dhiky fa-amr hadath ba‘d an 
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lam yakun)”. Hadath clearly contrasts here with 
istimray, an unchanging permanence; remembering, 
in fact, denotes a change of. state which causes a 
transition from oblivion to memory. In his commen- 
tary on XXI, 2, where we find dhikyr muhdath, he 
explains that God renews men’s memory (yudjaddid 
lahum al-dhikr) at every moment (waki®" fa-waki**), 
verse after verse and sira after stra. It may be 
called a continuous revelation, that is to say con- 
stantly renewed, parallel to continuous creation. 
One cannot, however, follow the Mu‘tazila, who, on 
the basis of this verse, argue thus: the Kuran is 
dhikr, dhikr is muhdath (created) and so the Kur?4n 
is created. The Kur?4n, which uses many terms to 
signify creation, does not use akdatha in this sense. 

In the hadith on Medina, according to the expla- 
nation of the LA, the expression ahdatha hadatho» 
means to introduce or to encourage an innovation, 
in the sense of a heretical innovation, bid‘a; this is 
interesting in that it brings together the two roots 
h.d.th. and b.d.‘., and, consequently, ihdath and ibda‘ 
(cf. infra). 

In his Ta‘rifat, al-Djurdjani is very close to the 
lexicographical sense. Ifdath is the act of bringing 
into existence a thing that is preceded by a time 
(idj@d shay? masbak b1-’l-zaman). Muhdath, then, is 
contrasted with sa@bik, that which precedes and is a 
time. The idea of a production in time can be applied 
to everything that appears, in this world, for the 
first time in a moment of time, or to the creation 
in time of the universe (a doctrine rejected by the 
philosophers). Ibn Manzir writes (LA): “Hudiuth is 
the generation (kawn) of something that did not 
exist”. This root is then applied to the creation of 
beings by God; this is made clear in the sentence: 
lam yakun, thumma kana, “it was not, then it was’. 
These expressions do not, in themselves, necessarily 
imply creation ex nihilo, for, in the view of the fala- 
sifa, kawn, in the Aristotelian sense of yéveotc, is 
the actualization of a material potentiality; this pre- 
supposes the existence of a matter. Ibn Rushd writes: 
“If something is produced without change it must be 
produced from a non-thing (law kana yahduth shay? 
min ghayr taghayyur la-hadatha min la-shay’)”. He 
defines takawwun (establishment in being) as a pro- 
duction that follows a change (kudtith tabi‘ li-taghay- 
yur). Immediate and absolute huduth or ihdath is in- 
conceivable to him. 

For the senses in which Ibn Sina uses ikdath, in 
comparison with ibda‘, sun‘ and takwin, A.-M. Goi- 
chon, Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sina, 
should be consulted, as should also La distinction 
de Vessence et de Vexistence d’aprés Ibn Sind (see 
the index under H.d.t.) and the Livre des Directives 
et Remarques (trans. of the Ishdrat, notes to pages 
373, 377, 386), both by the same author. Apart from 
the general sense of “‘produce’’, Ibn Sind gives many 
precise philosophical senses. He distinguishes be- 
tween al-ihdath al-zamani, the act of bringing into 
existence a thing which did not exist at an earlier 
time (ft zaman sabik), and al-ihdath al-ghayr zamani, 
the bringing into existence of a thing that does not 
contain that existence in its essence, not at one 
time to the exclusion of another, but at any time. 
Since time is not generated through generation in 
time, but through immediate creative production 
(ibda‘), the Creator (muhdith) is anterior not in time, 
but by essence. Then again, every effect (ma‘lil) is 
muhdath, for it draws its existence from something 
else. In this sense, ikdath consists in bringing into 
existence an essence which, in itself, is merely possible, 
and the muhdath is thus the contingent, not in the 
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sense that it could equally exist or not exist, but 
in the sense that, when it exists, it does not exist 
of itself. This relation of ideas is well demonstrated 
in a commentary of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on the 
famous verse 117 of the sé#rat al-bakara: ‘(Immediate 
Creator (badi‘) of the heaven and the earth, and 
when he has decided something he has only to say 
to it: Be! and it is”. Al-Razi writes, in a style rather 
like that of Avicenna: “Everything that is not the 
necessary Being is possible (mumkin) by its essence; 
everything that is possible by its essence is brought 
into being (muhdath; here, not in time); and every 
muhdath is created (makhlik) as a creature of the 
necessary Being”. Then, showing that it is impossible 
to take this verse literally, he interprets it by a 
ta’wil and says that it indicates ‘‘the speed with 
which divine power enters upon the bringing into 
being of things: God creates (yakhlik) them, but not 
with reflexion, taking precautions or experimenta- 
tion”. Kun, then, relates to Avicenna’s sense of 
tbda‘, conformably with the first word of the verse, 
badi*. In fact, however, there is no need to distin- 
guish between two kinds of action, in the case of 
the creation of the world by God; it may be said 
that ihdath, with reference to the Creator, is an 
ibda‘, inasmuch as it denotes the immediate action 
of the first Cause. When the first cause, however, 
produces, through an intermediary, secondary causes, 
thdath is the term that applies, and it must then be 
distinguished from ibda‘. 

When we leave falsafa, the inheritor of the meta- 
physics of matter and form, and move to Ash‘arite 
theology, which is founded on the idea of the discon- 
tinuity of time and that of the reality of bodies, 
creation ex nthilo is more easily justified as the only 
logical solution of the contingency of creatures. 
Al-Bakillani distinguishes the knowledge of the kadim, 
the object of which is God, from the knowledge of 
the muhdath, the object of which is the world (“alam). 
The beings of the world are divided into bodies 
which are compound, substances each of which is 
an atom (djawhar munfarid), and accidents (a‘rad), 
which exist in bodies and in substances, Everything 
that is not God is mukdath. Bodies, being compound- 
ed (muallaf), are necessarily produced in being; the 
same, however, is true of substances and accidents. 
The demonstration of this, in which al-Bakillani 
makes a division into two, accident and substance 
(in his reasoning he no longer mentions substances, 
and replaces them by bodies, doubtless because the 
argument, which can be more easily grasped at the 
level of the compound, is for him equally valid for 
the simple), is as follows: accidents are realities 
which come into existence (hawddith); when one is 
produced, motion, for example, another, rest. is 
destroyed. Bodies cannot, however, exist before their 
accidents exist, for, in their composition, the parts 
that compose them have certain accidental relation- 
ships of proximity of distance. Thus, if bodies do 
not precede accidents, which are muhdathat, they 
are themselves necessarily created. It is apparent 
that atoms, also, cannot exist without being in a 
place, in rest or in motion and in some relationship 
with one another, all of which determinations are 
accidents, since they are variable. Thus these singu- 
lar substances do not precede accidents, and they 
are created. Al-Bakillani defines muhdath as a being 
that derives from not-being (al-mawdjtid ‘an al-‘adam). 
Now, as an accident cannot subsist by itself in two 
successive moments of time, ihdath is, broadly 
speaking, a continuous creation, just as much for 
a‘rad as for djawahir. Substance is not a being that, 


once it exists, subsists by the laws of its nature alone. 
God makes it exist (#dj@d) and subsist (ibka?), as al- 
Razi shows in many passages of his Mafatih al-ghayb, 
especially in the commentary on the siira Saba. Thus 
we may say that, in the minds of the theologians, 
thaath is, relative to creation, both idj@d and ibka?. 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi presents the same ideas 
as al-Bakillani in his K. Us#l al-Din. 

The radical opposition of kadim and muhdath is 
of Mu‘tazili origin. This school understands idja@d 
in the strict sense of the creation of existence, to 
the exclusion of essence. The Mu‘tazila wish thus 
to banish from creation all exemplarism. The way 
that this problem of theirs is dealt with, however, is 
outside the terms of reference of a study of thdath. 

It should be noticed that the idea of ikdath can 
be distinguished from that of kkalk, in that it refers 
rather to the newness of the thing created, whereas 
khalk denotes the actual act of the creator. In abso- 
lute terms, a muhdath whose muhdtth does not exist 
can be conceived of. But, as Ibn Hazm points out, if 
the Creator (Khalik) is the one that gives being 
(miidjid), ‘“‘“God constantly causes every existing 
thing to exist throughout its existence’. Ibn Hazm 
agrees with al-Nazz4m in stating, in opposition to 
Ash‘arite atomism, that continuous creation is not 
a succession of ikdath, in which, at every moment, 
a creature’s existence is renewed after having been 
destroyed, but an action that continues uninter- 
tuptedly as long as the creature is to survive: ‘‘wa- 
"Nah midjid li-kull ma yudjid fi kull wakt abado 
wa-in lam yufnihi kabl dhalik” (Fisal, v, 55). 

(R. ARNALDEZ) 

IHRAM, masdar of the verb ahrama, is an “act 
of declaring (or making) sacred or forbidden’’. The 
opposite is ih/al ‘act of declaring permitted’’. The 
word thraém had become a technical term for the 
state of temporary consecration of someone who is 
performing the hkadjdj or the Sumra; a person in 
this state is referred to as muhrim. The entering 
into this holy state (also called ik/dl) is accomplished, 
for men and women, by the statement of intention, 
accompanied by certain rites and in addition, for 
men, by the donning of the ritual garment. When 
making the intention, the pilgrim states the juridical 
type of pilgrimage which he wishes to perform [see 
HADJDJ, iii, § B}. To be in a state of ihkram is con- 
sidered an indispensable condition (by the Hanafis) 
or rukn (by the three other schools) of both the 
great and the lesser Pilgrimage. For the hadjdj the 
entering into this state may normally take place 
during the months of ShawwAl, Dhu ’1-Ka‘da and the 
beginning of Dhu ’1-Hidjdja (up to and including the 
night of the 9th/1roth). For the ‘wmra it may take 
place at any time of the year, except for the middle 
days of the hadjdj. 

The places (mikat or muhall) traditionally stipu- 
lated for the assumption of the ihrém are: (a) For 
those coming from Syria, Egypt or the west: origin- 
ally al-Djuhfa, now replaced by a locality near it, 
Rabigh (about 200 km. north-north-west of Mecca). 
(b) For those coming from ‘Irak or further: Dhat 
‘Irk, about 94 km. north-east of Mecca, at the foot 
of Mount ‘Irk, which dominates W4di 'l-SAkik; this 
is the site of the present-day Dariba. (c) Dhu ’l- 
Hulayfa (the present-day Abar ‘Ali, about ten kilo- 
metres from Medina) for the Medinans. (d) For those 
coming from the Yemen by the Red Sea coastal 
route: Yalamlam, a mountain of the Tihama, 54 km. 
(?) or two stages (?) south of Mecca. (e) For the 
people of the Nadjd: Karn al-Manazil (to the east of 
“Arafat). (f) The people of Mecca and other Muslims 
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who are already in Mecca assume the itvaém for the 
hadjdj in Mecca itself, but they are obliged to leave 
the holy ground (faram) of Mecca if they propose to 
assume it for the ‘umra. In this case they will go 
for preference to al-Dji‘rana or to Tan‘im (the 
present-day masadjid ‘A?isha). 

Pilgrims travelling by boat put on the holy gar- 
ments while on board, when their boat draws level 
with the appropriate mikat. Those travelling by air 
do so at the place from which they board the plane 
for Djudda. 

The garment for men consists of two pieces of 
white seamless cloth. One (izar) is worn round the 
loins and falls to the knees like a wide loin-cloth. 
The other (rida?) is draped round the upper half of 
the wearer’s chest. This type of garment, which must 
formerly have been in common use, is still worn 
today by the Afars (or Dandakil) in the deserts at 
the foot of the mountains of Ethiopia towards the 
Red Sea as well as by some Somali tribes of the 
country. The costume is completed by sandals (or, 
if need be, shoes which leave the ankles uncovered). 
Men’s heads must be bare. In addition a sunshade 
may be used and papers or items of value may be 
carried in a leather shoulder-bag. There is no special 
garment for women, but propriety demands that they 
wear long sleeves, fairly long skirts and, nowadays, 
a kind of kerchief and head-veil. 

The minutiae, and the differences between the 
juridical schools, are such that it is impossible to 
enumerate all the details here. Before entering that 
state of itvam the pilgrim usually performs a major 
ablution (ghusl) and has his hair and his nails cut 
and his armpits shaved. It is permitted at this 
stage to use a perfume which leaves no trace, as did 
the Prophet when he made his Farewell Pilgrimage. 
Two traditional rak‘as are performed (sunna). After 
this the pilgrim recites many times the talbiya [q.v.]. 

The jurists lay down the following points: it is 
forbidden to the mulrim to wear any sewn garments; 
he must refrain from arguments, from hunting, from 
sexual intercourse, from perfumes, and from cutting 
or trimming the hair of his head or body or his 
nails. He is however permitted to wash himself and 
scrape his skin in moderation, but without causing 
any hairs to fall out. Any contract of marriage made 
while in the state of ihram is not valid. Expiatory 
measures are prescribed for those who fail to ob- 
serve any secondary requirements of the ritual. All 
the prohibitions belonging to this state of consecra- 
tion cease with the return to normal life following 
the final de-consecration [see HADJDJ, ‘umMRA]. This 
includes the cutting or trimming of the hair and the 
resumption of normal clothes. 

Preachers stress the fact that the thram symbolizes 
the pilgrim’s separation from the world and his 
intention to be with God alone; it also demonstrates 
the unity of the Muslim community and the equality 
of all its members, without any priestly hierarchy 
or any superiority arising from worldly attributes. 

In an entirely different context, the expression 
takbiy al-itram refers to the takbir with which the 
ritual prayer begins, and which puts the worshipper 
into a temporary state of special relationship with 
God. 

Bibliography: Wellhausen, Reste*, 122 ff.; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, 68 ff.; 
Juynboll, Handb. des islam. Gesetzes, 79-80, 143 ff.; 
Robertson Smith, Lectures on the religion of the 
Semites*, 481 ff.; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le 
Pélerinage & la Mekke, Paris 1923, 168 ff.; the 
works of fikh and hadith, in the chapters on hadjdj, 
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Sumra, salat. The travel books of Burckhardt, 
Burton, v. Maltzan, Keane; H. Kazem Zadeh, in 
RMM, xix, 198ff.; J. Jomier, Le pélerinage 
musulman vu du Caire vers 1960, in MIDEO, ix, 
28-37, 58-69; A. J. Wensinck, in Isi., iv, 229-32. 
(A. J. WENsinck-[J. Jomier]) 

IHSAN [see mupsan]. 

IHSAN, Auman [see AHMAD IHSAN]. 

IHTISAB [see usa). 

IHYA? means, in the language of the fugaha’, 
“bringing to life’, with the precise meaning of 
putting a piece of land to use. The word is in 
fact nearly always associated with mawat [g.v.] lands, 
that is, land which is uncultivated or merely lying 
fallow, which belongs to nobody and which is, in 
general, far from centres of population. The appropri- 
ation of this land by an individual entails his first 
putting it to use. The writers base this method of 
acquiring property by putting it to use on a state- 
ment by ‘Umar and on fadiths which they trace to 
the Prophet and in which it is said in particular: 
‘‘Mawaét land belongs to whoever restores is to life’’ 
(cf. al-Bukhari, Safi, ii, Bab man alya argon 
mawai®*), 

Before investigating what is entailed by the 
“putting to use” necessary for the legal acquisition 
of such lands, it is as well to define whether or not 
this operation (whatever the methods employed) 
must be preceded by an authorization from the public 
authority. Preliminary authorization is insisted on 
only in Hanafi law, following the opinion of Abi 
Hanifa, which prevailed over that of his disciples, and 
in Imadmi Shi'i law. The other schools consider it 
unnecessary, or at the most recommended, as in 
Shafi law. It is unnecessary even in Maliki law, 
although this seems to insist on the previous author- 
ity of the ima@m when land near to inhabited places is 
concerned; but on careful examination of the texts 
which are the accepted authorities in this school, it 
is seen that what is required is not an actual author- 
ization but a check by the tmdam to ensure that the 
land which it is planned to bring into use is not 
“common”? land, in which case, since such land may 
not be acquired by an owner, any ‘‘putting of it to 
use’? would be invalid. There is no danger of this 
however with land which is very far from habitation, 
hence there is no necessity for a previous authorization 
with regard to it. 

Whether authorization is necessary, as in Hanafi 
and Im4mi law, or superfluous, as in the system of 
the other schools, the question arises as to whether 
the dhimmi has the same right as the Muslim 
to put waste land to use in order to become the 
owner of it. There is no uncertainty about this in 
Hanafi law: the Hanafis say that there is no reason to 
deprive the dhimmi of using ttya? as a means of 
acquiring a property since he is allowed to use all 
the other means of acquiring property which are 
recognized by Muslim law. It may be that the liberal- 
ism of Hanafi law is to be explained by the fact that 
since this school insists that ityd? has to be subject 
to an authorization from the imam, the decision 
whether it should be granted to a dhimmi is left to 
him. In the other schools the question is a very 
controversial one. Although the Malikis adopt a so- 
lution very similar to that of the Hanafis (that the 
dhimmi has the same rights in this as the Muslim), 
Shafi‘is, Hanbalis and Imamis vary, according to the 
school, between supporting the liberal attitude and 
defending the principle whereby in Islamic countries 
waste land is reserved for Muslims. 

What constitutes ¢#ya?? What must the would-be 
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owner do in order to be considered to have put to 
use a piece of land hitherto considered as vacant or 
waste and hence acquire the ownership of it? There 
arises here the distinction between tafdjir or ‘‘delim- 
itation’”’ and putting to use properly so-called, ifyda?. 
A person who has been authorized to put to use a 
piece of land (in Hanafi or Imami law) or who, on 
his own account (in the other systems), chooses a 
piece of waste land, with the intention of putting it 
to use, must begin by defining the limits of the land 
which he is undertaking to exploit. This is tagdjir, 
so called because the first procedure is to set stones 
along the length of each boundary in order to fix the 
extreme limits of the area to be brought into use. 
Any other method of delimitation—a fence for ex- 
ample, or a ditch—is equally valid. Tafdjir is 
not in itself ‘“‘putting to use’ and hence does not 
confer ownership; on this point the fukaha? of all the 
schools agree completely; but this delimitation never- 
theless forms the first step towards an actual putting 
to use of the waste land. It should be stressed 
however that the importance of this first stage varies 
greatly according to whether Hanafi doctrine or that 
of the other schools is involved. 

A. In Hanafi law, because for the actual thya? the 
previous authority of the imam is always insisted 
upon, the simple formality of delimitation, even al- 
though carried out without authorization, confers on 
the person performing it a sort of de facto monopoly, 
since he could be supplanted only by an actual ex- 
ploiter provided with the (very unlikely) authorization 
of the imam. This “monopoly” lasts for at least 
three years. This was in fact the period which, in 
accordance with the sayings of ‘Umar, was granted 
to the exploiter in order that he might complete the 
bringing into use of the land whose boundaries he 
had already marked out. Once this period had expir- 
ed, unless the imam granted him a further extension 
of it, the land was taken from him to be given to a 
more diligent exploiter. But if the putting to use 
was completed within the three years, the occupant 
of the land became the absolute owner of it. Apart 
from this, Hanafi law is not very exacting over the 
conditions of this putting to use. The Hanafi writers 
(only the later writers it is true) consider that these 
conditions will depend on the exploiter’s final inten- 
tions for the waste land. If the land is desert and he 
intends to cultivate it, he will have, first of all, to 
irrigate it, for example by digging a well; if he plans 
to live there, it will be enough for him to build the 
four walls of a house (Hanafi law does not insist 
that this house should have a roof). As the logical 
conclusion of the reasoning which makes the condi- 
tions of the putting to use depend on the use which 
is finally to be made of the land, it could be admitted 
that the mere erecting of a fence constitutes a real 
putting to use, when the possessor has decided to 
use the land considered as waste land simply for 
grazing sheep. 

B. In the doctrine of the other schools, takdjir has 
much less weight than in Hanafi law, because of 
the fact that the ikya? itself is not subject to an 
authorization. If confers on the person who has per- 
formed it only a priority of claim, and this only of 
a moral kind, in the sense that it has no legal sanc- 
tion and that nobody is forced to respect it except as 
a matter of conscience (diyana). The result is that 
if a person other than he who has marked the bound- 
aries were to manage to put the land to use before 
him, this other person would be considered as the 
real owner of the land, and the right of priority of 
the person who had done no more than define the 
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boundaries would lapse. All the same, this moral 
tight was, at certain periods, strong enough for the 
Hanbali Ibn Kudama (Mughni, v, 519) to have no 
hesitation in including it among the possessions left 
on the death of someone who has already marked the 
boundaries of, but not yet acquired ownership of, a 
piece of land. To make up for the uncertainty of 
tahdjir as conceived by the non-Hanafi writers, the 
latter are more exacting than the Hanafis on the 
conditions of the putting to use. They recognize, it 
is true, that there exist no absolute rules concerning 
it and that what is understood by putting to use 
(thya?) is governed by the usage and custom of each 
country, taking into account the geographical situa- 
tion and the nature and quality of the land to be put 
to use. Nevertheless, one rule is common to them all, 
that which, based on the literal meaning of the word 
tfya@, classes as putting to use only those actions 
which ‘‘bring new life” to the dead land, the mere 
fact of having exploited it not being, properly 
speaking, a putting to use; thus Khalil (Mukhtasar, 
book on ikyd al-mawét) writes: “Ihyd? does not 
consist of fencing in the land, grazing animals, or 
digging a well to water them’; but the digging of a 
well in order to irrigate the land would be an act 
of i#ya?. On this point, the MAliki rule is based, with 
a few very slight differences, on the same principles as 
that of the Shafi‘i, Hanbali and even Imami schools. 
With the passage of time, the idea of thyd? or 
acquiring property by putting to use became of 
decreasing importance, in proportion as_ there 
disappeared mawat lands, which almost everywhere 
were losing their character of res nullius to become 
state lands. This phenomenon was particularly 
evident in the Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman code 
of land laws of 1858 devoted only two articles to the 
restoration of waste land (articles 103 and 104), 
whereas a whole section of it was reserved for miriyya 
or state-owned land. It is true that later, in 1877, the 
Medjelle [q.v.] was to lay down detailed rules on 
the matter (articles 1270 f.) on the basis of the rules 
of Hanafi law. Thus for ikyd? proper, a previous 
authorization was still necessary (as in articles 103 
and 104 of the Code of land laws), but for takdjir 
authorization was not expressly demanded by the 
Medjelle; from this it was deduced in general that 
(in conformity with the old and less developed 
solution of Hanafi doctrine) the authorization was 
not indispensable, and that thus, in practice, it was 
possible to circumvent quite easily the principle that 
the putting to use must be preceded by an author- 
ization from the imam. 
Bibltography: All the works of fikk include 
a chapter on thyd@ al-mawat; in the great work 
by Ibn Kudama, al-Mughni, Cairo 1367, the 
question is dealt with on pages 513-5, and then on 
pages 538-44 of vol. v. Besides the general treatises 
of ftkh, there may be consulted the following works, 
all very early: Abi Yusuf Ya‘kib (d. 182/798), 
Kitab al-Kharadj, Balak ed., 1302 (Fr. tr. by 
Fagnan, Le Livre de I’ Impét foncter, Paris 1921); 
Yahya b. Adam (d. 202/817-8), Kitab al-Kharadi, 
Cairo 1347, 84 ff. (Eng. tr. by A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, i, Leiden 1958); Ibn Salam (d. 
224/839), Kitab al-Amwal, Cairo 1353; Mawardi, 
al-Ahkam al-sulfamyya, Cairo 1909 (Fr. tr. by 
Fagnan, Les Statuts gouvernementaux, Algiers 
1916). For Ottoman law, N. Chiha, Traité de la 
propriété immobiliére en droit ottoman, Cairo 
1906; see also D. Santillana, Istituziont di diritto 
musulmano, i, no. 69. 
(Y. Linant DE BELLEFoNDS) 
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‘IKAB (a.), punishment. On legal penalties, see 
DJAZA?, HADD, TA‘zIR, ‘uKUBA. On divine punish- 
ment, see ‘ADHAB; on the “punishment of the tomb”, 
see ‘ADHAB AL-KABR. 

AL-“IKAB, name of one of the most decisive 
battles in the long struggle between Islam and 
Christendom for possession of the Iberian Peninsula. 
It took place on Monday 15 Safar 609/16 July 1212, 
and ended with a complete victory for a large all- 
Iberian Christian army, supported by considerable 
crusading forces from Western Europe and led by 
Alfonso VIII of Castile, over an equally numerous 
Muslim army led by Muhammad al-NAsir, the fourth 
Almohade Caliph. It is known in Spanish annals as 
the ‘“‘battle of Las Navas de Tolosa’”’, although it 
took place some g km. to the north-west of the 
locality now bearing that name (province of Ciudad 
Real). The battle-field was the mound-strewn plain 
some 4.5 km, to the west of the present town of Santa 
Elena, between it and the village of Miranda del 
Rey. These rocky mounds (%kab, sing. ‘akaba) gave 
the battle its Arabic name, while the plain itseli— 
extending between mountains (nava)—gave it its 
Spanish one. 

Al-‘Ikab was the historical sequel to the Almohade 
victory over Castile in the battle of Alarcos (al- 
Arak) 18 years earlier (9 ShaSban 591/18 July 1194). 
After that great victory, Ya‘kib al-Mansir, the 
third Almohade Caliph, captured the stronghold of 
Calatrava, the seat of the intrepid knights of the 
Order of Calatrava. In the following years Almohade 
forces ravaged the region of Toledo, so that Castile 
felt that it could not ultimately resist the Muslim 
pressure if it remained alone: to survive, it had to 
gain the support of the other Christian kingdoms of 
the Peninsula. 

This was the aim that Alfonso VIII of Castile 
endeavoured to attain after Alarcos. He managed to 
arrange matters with his rivals Sancho VIII (the 
Strong), king of Navarre, and Pedro II of Aragon, 


but had no success with Alfonso IX of Leon. How- j 


ever, he was able to secure for Castile the support 
of the most prominent knights of the Peninsula, 
such as Alvaro Niujiez de Lara, Diego Lépez de Haro 
and his cousin Lope Diaz, together with their power- 
ful following. At the same time he sent a delegation 
to Pope Innocent III, asking him to summon a 
Crusade against the Muslims of Spain. The Pope 
agreed, and promulgated bulls asking the bishops of 
Italy and Western Europe to preach the crusade and 
urge people to enlist against the Muslims, with a 
promise of complete forgiveness of their sins in 
return. 

In the meantime things had considerably deterio- 
rated on the Muslim side since the death of Ya‘kib 
al-Mansir (22 January 1199). He was succeeded by 
his 17-year-old son Muhammad, surnamed al-NaAsir. 
The real authority in the empire passed into the 
hands of his uncles, none of whom was capable of 
sustaining the responsibilities they had assumed. 
The only capable man near the throne was Abia 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid, son of Abi Hafs Inti 
(al-Hintati), one of the founders of the Almohade 
movement. When al-NAsir grew older, he endeavoured 
to concentrate power in his own hands with the help 
of a group of selfish and intriguing viziers such as 
Aba Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yuwaggan, Abia 
Sa‘id ibn Djami‘ and Abi Muhammad b. Muthanna. 
Moreover, al-Nasir was a conceited young man, who 
endeavoured all the time to conceal his personal 
physical and intellectual shortcomings by an outward 
show of daring and will to do great things. To bring 
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the Bani Ghaniyya rebellion to an end he exhausted 
the military forces of the empire in costly campaigns 
that extended from the Balearic Islands to the 
deserts of Libya. 

Encouraged by the general support he had gained, 
Alfonso VIII felt able, early in 1209, to challenge 
once more the Almohade power. Before the expira- 
tion of his truce with the Almohades in 1210 he 
started raiding the provinces of Jaen and Murcia, Al- 
Nasir responded to the challenge and started 
preparing a campaign against Castile. He issued a 
general call to arms (istinfar) and already in the 
summer of 1210 the preparations for the coming 
campaign were in full swing. ‘Abd al-Wa4hid b. 
Abi Hafs, who had been his viceroy in Ifrikiya 
(Tunisia) since 1207, advised him against the 
campaign, because he realized, better than the Caliph 
and his viziers, the seriousness of the malaise from 
which the vast Almohade empire was suffering. 

In fact the Almohade empire was rapidly waning 
under al-Nasir. The provincial governors were be- 
coming ruthless feudal lords. In the northern pro- 
vinces of Morocco the peasantry was mercilessly 
exploited. In the south the tribes were dangerously 
hostile because of the continual recruitment and 


- death of the flower of their youth. The situation in 


the Andalusian provinces was still worse, because 
of the lack of understanding between the governors, 
most of whom were mediocre princes (sayyids) and 
the mercurial local chiefs, who rarely knew what 
they really wanted. The once flourishing peasantry 
and middle class of the towns were falling rapidly 
into poverty and despair. 

Nevertheless, immense numbers of warriors 
hurried to participate in the forthcoming struggle. 
Numerous volunteers (muffawwi'a), arab (mercena- 
ries of the Hilaliyya) and aghzaéz (mercenaries of 
Turkish, Turcoman and Kurdish stock coming from 
Egypt: see Guuzz ii) enlisted. The arrival of such 
numbers of combatants in Seville sent a wave of fear 
throughout the Peninsula. One of the Christian 
princes is said to have hurried to assure al-Nasir of his 
loyalty. 

In June 1212 the Christian forces—led by the 
three kings of Castile, Navarre and Aragon—marched 
on Calatrava and captured it. Its defender Yusuf 
b. Kadis hurried to Jaen to give account of his 
behaviour to the Caliph. Without giving him the 
opportunity to speak, al-Nasir had him executed on 
the spot. This rash action cost the Muslims dear, 
because the Andalusian contingents, dismayed by 
this injustice towards their most prominent general, 
decided to abstain from fighting when the battle 
came. The Muslims then advanced to Baeza and from 
there they laid siege to the fortress of Salvatierra, 
which was used as a base for operations by the Order 
of Calatrava. The fortress fell to the Muslims. 
Encouraged by this initial success, they advanced 
westwards. They left the site of the present Santa 
Elena behind and pitched their camp some 4-5 km. 
to the west. They occupied the mountain canyons 
that pierce the craggy eastern wing of the Sierra 
Morena and especially the strategic pass of Losa. 
Making good use of the hilly plain (that looks like 
a sea with waves), the Muslims arranged themselves 
in good order: the hosts of the mutfawwt‘a formed 
the left flank; the regular Almohade troops formed 
the main central force, while the contingents of the 
Andalusians formed the right flank, supported by 
some 15,000 arab and .aghzaz. The total Muslim 
forces cannot have surpassed 200,000, half of whom 
were muffawwi‘a. Right in the middle of the regular 
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troops stood the tent of ‘the Caliph on a mound sur- 
rounded by huge chains fastened to iron poles. 
Outside these chains stood the force of the ‘abid, 
the special guard of the caliph bearing their long 
javelins. 

The Christian forces were by no means fewer in 
number than the Muslims, and they had more cavalry 
and were far better equipped and trained. They tried 
to make their camp on the heights of Moradal that 
dominate the mountain pass (Puerto) of the same 
name. From there they could overlook the whole 
Muslim camp, but the position was too arid to sup- 
port such huge numbers for a long time. Descending 
to the plain near Ubeda and climbing again, they 
marched westwards to occupy the oval tableland 
called La Mesa del Rey, which also dominated the 
plain where the Muslims were and had the advantage 
of-easy descents to the plain from both its east and 
west. 

They began the attack early in the morning of 
Monday 15 Safar 609/16 July 1212. Their left wing 
advanced on the muffawwi‘a and tried to pierce their 
lines, but were driven back with losses. They then 
managed to attack from the east, and a picked force 
of their cavalry charged the Andalusian contingents. 
To their surprise, these began to flee. Their unex- 
pected flight was followed by that of the a‘rab and 
the aghzadz. Very soon the Almohade regular troops 
were left without cover, aud all the weight of the 
Christian forces fell upon them. They steadfastly 
held their position, but were outnumbered and soon 
their ranks were penetrated. At the same time the 
Christians charged the mujiawwi‘a again and routed 
them, taking advantage of the panic that assailed 
the Muslims. Soon Count Alvaro Nujiez de Lara and 
his knights opened a wide gap in the Muslim ranks 
and reached the circles of the ‘abid, followed by 
the kings of Navarre and Aragon. Al-Nasir had 
barely time to flee with a few of his men, to Baeza and 
then to Jaen and Seville. The rest of the Muslim 
forces were cut to pieces, and the number of the 
slain was enormous. To complete the catastrophe, 
Alfonso VIII soon occupied Baeza and Ubeda and 
slaughtered there in cold blood some 60,000 Muslims. 

This was the last great battle fought by the 
Muslims in Spain. Its repercussions on the future of 
Muslim Spain were worse than the defeat itself. It 
definitively broke the morale of the Muslims and 
dissipated the myth of the power of the North 
African troops. From that day onwards, Islam in 
Spain was always on the defensive, merely trying to 
delay the relentless Christian advance. The blow was 
beyond repair for the Almohade empire. The huge 
number of the fallen of the Almohade troops as well 
as the manifest incapacity of al-Nasir and his men 
sealed the fate of the Almohades. Al-Nasir could not 
survive his ignominious defeat for long. A short time 
after his return to Marrakush he shut himself up in 
his palace, to die ingloriously on 22 December 1213, 
some 17 months after al-‘Ikab. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-W4ahid al-Marrakushi, 
Mu‘djib, Cairo 1332, 181-2; Ibn Khaldin, ‘bar, 
Bulak 1284, iv, 180 ff.; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, iii, ed. 
Huici Miranda e¢ al., Tetuan 1960, 236 ff.; Rawd 
al-kirfas, ed. Tornberg, ii, 155 ff.; al-Salawi, 
Istiksa, Cairo 1306, i, 189 ff.; Himyari, al-Raw¢ 
al-miar, ed. and tr. Lévi-Provengal, Leiden 1937, 
articles on al-Arak, Kal‘at Rabah, Shalbatarra and 
al-‘Ikab. Ibn al-Khatib, 4 ‘mal, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 
Beirut 1956, 269-70; Chronique Latine des Rois de 
Castille, ed. G. Cirot, offprint from the Bulletin 
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(Hussain Monts) 

IKALA, an agreement which cancels, wholly 
or in part, a previous agreement between the same 
parties. The question is treated by the fukaha’ in the 
chapter on sale; the authors devote to it long expo- 
sitions, because of the favour with which fikh regards 
all methods of mitigating the obligatory nature of a 
contract. As is said in a hadith: ‘‘For him who annuls 
(akala) a sale which the other party regrets [having 
concluded], God will annul his sins on the day of the 
Resurrection”. When Muslim jurists consider the 
subject of sale, they ask themselves first what is 
the juridical nature of this agreement. Is the ikéla 
a rescission by faskh, or a re-sale by the buyer to 
the first seller of the object which he had already 
acquired? The question is not without practical im- 
portance. If it is a question of a rescission by faskh, 
this can come into effect at any moment, either 
before or after the buyer’s taking possession of the 
object; there does not exist in this case the possi- 
bility of a third person’s pre-empting it, since the 
operation does not involve a new transfer of owner- 
ship; and, in principle, when the zkdéla refers to the 
whole of the previous agreement, the seller must 
return the same sum as he had received. But if 
the ikdla is regarded as a re-sale by the buyer to 
the first seller, it must then lead to consequences 
diametrically opposite to those above, although the 
Mlikis, who maintain this view, give a separate 
place to the tkdla which is concerned with foodstuffs. 

The Shafi‘i, Hanbali and Imami schools consider 
the ikala to be, indisputably, a faskh, a retroactive 
rescission of the sale; the Maliki school considers 
it to be, in general, a re-sale; the Hanafis, following 
the teaching of Abi Hanifa, make a distinction: so 
far as concerns the relations between the two parties, 
it is a recission; but as far as third parties are con- 
cerned, it is a re-sale, which will not however be 
vitiated by the addition of a forbidden stipulation. 
This solution, obviously prompted by the desire to 
protect third parties, has been criticized on the 
grounds of principle. Ibn Kudama, in his treatise on 
Muslim comparative law (Mughni, iv, 121), ex- 
presses surprise that the nature of a juridical 
operation may change according to the point of 
view from which it is considered. 

The schools agree in allowing the above rules to 
be transferred from the contract of sale to other 
contracts, not only to contracts which are “‘brothers”’ 
of sale: change, barter, amicable settlements, etc. 
but also to all contracts, when these are not by their 
nature ghayr lazim, that is revocable unilaterally, in 
which case ikala is obviously unnecessary. It is im- 
possible when the contract to which it puts an end 
is, of its very nature, not susceptible to cancellation, 
such as marriage or repudiation by agreement. 

An ikala based on mutual agreement requires for 
its completion the same conditions of validity as any 
other agreement, that is an offer and a matching 
acceptance, both to be made at the same contractual 
meeting (madjlis). 

Bibliography: All the works of fikk in the 
chapter on sale. See especially Kasani, Badai‘, 
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v, 306-8; Zayla‘i, Tabyin, iv, 70-2 (Hanafi) ; Suyiti, 

al-Ashbah wa *l-naga?ir, ed. Mustafa Muhammad, 

1936, 178-9 (Shafi_i); Ibn Kudama, Mughni, iv, 

121-3 (Hanbali); Hilli, Skhava?i* al-Islam, Beirut 

1930, 190 (Imami), Fr. tr. Querry, Drott musulman 

schytte, i, 573-9; for Maliki law: Khalil, Mukhtasar, 

tr. Bousquet, iii, no. 192 and the commentaries on 
it by Dardir-Dasaki, al-Sharh al-kabiy, ed. Halabi, 

iii, 154-5 and by al-Khirshi, Cairo 1323, iv, 76-7. 

Among contemporary writers, see Mahmasani, 

al-Mawdjibat wa 'l-“ukad, Beirut 1948, ii, 232-3; 

Chafik Chehata, Théorte générale de l’obligation, 

Cairo 1936, 146-7. 

(Y. LiNANT DE BELLEFONDS) 

IKAMA (a.), the second call to the salat which 
is pronounced by the mwadhdhin in the mosque be- 
fore each of the five prescribed daily salats as well 
as before the salat at the Friday service. This second 
call is given at the moment at which the salat begins. 
The formulae of the :kdma are the same as those of 
the adhan [q.v.]. According to the Hanafis, they 
are repeated as often as in the adhdn; according to 
the other schools, they are pronounced only once 
with the exception of the words ‘‘God is great’, 
which are repeated twice at the beginning as well 
as at the end of the tka@ma. Moreover, after the for- 
mula “come unto blessedness”’, there are repeated 
twice the words “kad kamat al-salét’”’? (now begins 
the sa/at). In the lawbooks the calling of the ikama 
is also recommended as sunna to every believer who 
is performing the salat alone. 

According to E. Mittwoch (Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des islamischen Gebets und Kultus, in Abh. 
Pr, Ak. W., 1913, phil.-hist. Kl., No. 2, 24) the calling 
of ikdma was borrowed by the Muslims from the bene- 
dictions in Jewish prayer. According to C. H. Becker 
(Zur Geschichte der islamischen Kultus, in Isl., iii, 
389 = Islamstudien, i, 488-9), on the other hand, the 
custom developed out of the original adkan in the 
mosque, which was modelled on the Christian mass 
(see however al-Makrizi, Khifat, Balak 1270, ii, 271, 
lines 14-5). 

Ikama originally denotes the action of the mu?a- 
dhdhin (the calling of the prescribed formulae) by 
which he causes the sala to begin. On this linguistic 
usage, see C. Brockelmann, Iqa@mat as-Salat (Festschr. 
E. Sachau, 1915, 314-20) and J. Weiss, in Isl., vii 
(1916), 131-6; cf. the expressions: akama ’l-salat 
and ukimat al-salat (gloss. to Shirazi, Tanbith, ed. 
A. W. T. Juynboll, s.v.; Bukhari, Sahkth, Adhan, 
No. 23f.). In the works on fikh, however, ikama is 
also explained as the call itself which is intended to 
summon the believers to rise for the salat. See 
Badjiri (Balak 1307), i, 167, 1. 12. 

Bibliography: A. J. Wensinck, Handbook, 
s.v.; Dimashki, Rahmat al-umma fv’khtilaf al- 
@imma, Bilak 1300, 14 ff.; M. Canard, La relation 
... @' Ibn Fadlan, in AIEO Alger, xvi (1958), 92-3. 

(T. W. JuyNBOoLL*) 

IKBAL, Munammap, was born in 1873 (or more 
probably 1876) in Sialkot, Pandjab. During his 
studies in Lahore he became acquainted with Sir 
Thomas Arnold, who was partly responsible for his 
coming to England in 1905. In Cambridge, Ikbal, 
already a noted romantic and Indian-nationalist 
poet in Urdu, studied philosophy under the Hegelian 
J. M. E. McTaggart, and law. In 1907 he visited 
Germany and obtained his Ph. D. in Munich with 
F. Hommel. His thesis The development of metaphysics 
in Persia shows already his interest in Islamic 
mystical philosophy, which he judged, then, from 
a more pantheistic viewpoint. From 1908 onwards 
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Ikbal lived in Lahore, for a while teaching philosophy, 
but then concentrating upon his legal practice. The 
mental crisis which he experienced after his return 
from Europe, whose possibilities—but also weaknesses 
— he had recognized and analysed fairly well, 
resulted in a stronger interest in the revival of the 
Muslim peoples, which was kindled, as in many of 
his Indian contemporaries, by the unhappy fate of 
the Turks during the Balkan War. His notebook of 
1910 (Stray reflections, ed. Javid Iqbal, Lahore 1961) 
contains already many of the ideas which he elabor- 
ated later, and the poems Skikwa (Complaint) and 
Diawab-t Shikwa (Answer) teach the Muslims ‘that 
they have fallen into disgrace because of their own 
laziness and lack of faith. These ideas were expressed 
more distinctly in the Asrdar-i khudi (Secrets of 
the Self) 1915, which he wrote in Persian in order 
to reach a wider readership. His stress upon the 
development of the ego instead of mystical annihila- 
tion as well as Nietzschean trends shocked his 
audience. A second mathnawi in Persian, com- 
plementing the first one, Rum#tiz-i btkhudi (Mysteries 
of Selflessness) 1918, determined the duties of the 
individual in the ideal Muslim community. Ikbal 
then turned to lyric poetry in Persian, and published 
in 1923 the Paydm-i Mashrik, an answer to Goethe’s 
West-Ostlicher Divan. The following year, his Urdu 
poems were printed as Bang-i dara (The Sound of 
the caravan-bell), and in 1927 a second collection of 
Persian lyrics, Zabér-t ‘Adjam (Persian Psalms) with 
an appendix modelled upon Shabistari’s Gulshan-t ras, 
was published. In 1928, Ikbal delivered at several 
Indian universities his Six lectures on the recon- 
struction of religious thought in Islam, an attempt at 
reconciling Muslim theology with European philoso- 
phy and science in a very personal way. At that time, 
the poet had started cooperating with the Muslim 
League; he presented his famous statement on the 
necessity of forming a separate Muslim state in 
Northwest India at their annual session in Allahabad 
1930. In the following years, he took part in two 
Round Table Conferences in London, visited France 
(where he met Henri Bergson and Louis Massignon), 
Spain, Italy (meeting Mussolini), and attended a 
Muslim conference in Jerusalem. In the autumn 
of 1933 he was invited to Afghanistan to discuss the 
foundation of a university in Kabul, a journey 
which resulted in the Persian poems Musdfir (The 
Traveller); at the same time the Persian collection 
Pas ti bayad kard (What is to be done ?—the title 
alluding to Tolstoy’s famous book!) was written. 
However Ikbal’s magnum opus in Persian is the 
Diadvidndme, 1932, dedicated to his son Djavid, a 
poetical account of a spiritual journey in the company 
of Djalal al-Din Rimi through the spheres, where 
he discusses philosophical and political problems 
with Muslim and non-Muslim leaders. In 1935, the 
most important collection of Ikbal’s Urdu poetry 
came out, Bal-t Djibril (Gabriel’s Wing), which 
contains the famous hymn on the Mosque of Cordova. 
One year later followed the Urdu diwan Darb-i Kalim 
(The Stroke of Moses) with its bitter critique of the 
political and religious situation. After a long period 
of ill-health, which, however, did not prevent him 
from conceiving a new evaluation of Islamic law, 
Ikbal (upon whom the British Crown had conferred 
a knighthood as early as 1922) died on 21 April 1938. 
A collection of Persian quatrains and a few Urdu 
poems, Armaghan-t Hidjaz (Gift of the Hidjaz), was 
published shortly after his death. 

The very titles of Ikbal’s poems indicate his main 
intention: he felt like the caravan-bell which leads 
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those who are going astray in the wilderness towards 
the right goal, embodied in the Ka‘ba, or guides his 
people like Moses, producing water out of the rock. 
The form of his poetry, both in Urdu and in Persian, 
is classical, with the exception of a few verse 
schemes which he invented: he uses ghazal, kasida, 
sakiname, and all his mathnawis are written in the 
metre of Rimi’s Mathnawi-yi ma‘nawi. His imagery 
likewise is traditional, and he applies the inherited 
patterns of similes and metaphors to modern sub- 
jects (Farhad as the representative of exploited 
workers, Khusraw as the imperialist and capitalist). 
Many of his expressions can be traced back to 
classical Indo-Muslim poetry; but he needed these 
forms to gain an audience for his ideas. For poetry 
was, for him, not a means in itself but had to be, 


as he frequently asserted, ‘‘the heritage of prophecy”’, : 


and its criterion is not its aesthetic beauty but its 
“‘life-yielding capacity”. That is why he liked certain 
metres which could be easily memorized, and did 
not do away with the formal limits of Persian poetry 
with which his public was familiar. His poetry 
primarily concentrates upon one goal: to teach the 
Muslims how to regain strength by developing their 
personalities, be it as individuals or as nations. He 
has been accused of transplanting the Nietzschean 
superman into an Islamic environment; Ikbal’s ideal 
man, however, can only be understood in his relation 
to God. 

God is, for Ikbal, the greatest Ego, as witnessed 
by His personal name Allah. He is ‘‘perfect person- 
ality which is compatible only with the conception of 
an Infinite Being” (F. von Hiigel), which comprises 
everything and yet is distinct from everything. Each 
created being, too, has a small ego which it is called 
upon to develop. “Throughout the whole universe 
runs the gradually rising note of egohood”’, and every 
ego is constantly striving towards a fuller realization 
of itself. Thus reality is eternal becoming; even 
death does not mean a break in this development, 
but opens new doors of self-realization. Immortality, 
then, is not ours by right, but is only an aspiration: 
only those who have perfected their ego during their 
lifetime as much as possible can partake in it. This 
perfection does not lead, as in the Nietzschean 
superman, to a detachment from God but can rather 
be attained by constant love and prayer. Love, ‘ishk, 
is the force that moves everything created, the 
dynamic force of life as contrasted to ‘ilm, the dry 
intellectual attempt to approach reality. Borne by 
this love, man turns towards God in prayer (Ikb4l’s 
prayer-poems are partly very daring); in the solitude 
of prayer (khalwa) he draws closer to God and then 
returns to the world as a manifestation of Divine 
qualities (djilwa), changing the course of time. Life 
consists of constant changes of khalwa and djilwa, 
man thus drawing closer and closer to God in order 


to become endowed with some of His attributes. In. 


this movement he realizes that the so-called pre- 
destination (kadar) does not exist as a blind fate 
but rather consists of a cooperation between the 
human and the Divine will, whereby a new situation 
may be created when man chooses one of the in- 
numerable destinies hidden in God. But though there 
can be a union of will (when God’s hand becomes 
man’s hand, cf. Stira VIII, 17) there is no union of 
being: man remains man even in the moment of 
ecstasy and does not lose his identity in the ocean of 
the Divine, but rather takes God in his embrace: 
the heart of the faithful contains God, Whom Heaven 
and earth cannot contain. He remains ‘abd, God’s 
servant—that is the highest stage mankind can 
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reach, since it is the stage of the Prophet himself 
(who was addressed as ‘abduht in the account of his 
mi‘vadj, Stra XVII, 1)—an idea probably influenced 
by the tradition of Ahmad Sirhindi. Real union is not 
desirable either: only the constant quest, the sazish-7 
natamam, the searching for higher values, for the 
unfathomable depths of the Divine, are important, 
even after death—‘‘I am as long as I move”, is 
Ikbal’s confession. (One may compare al-Ghazali’s 
chapter on shawk in the Ipyda?.) 

The burden which heaven and earth did not accept 
(Stra XXXII, 72) is, for Ikbal, the burden of indivi- 
duation, and on the way towards its full realization 
man has to cope with two problems, with Iblis, and 
with time. Iblis, the Mephistophelian power, is a 
favourite figure with Ikb4l: it is he who gives man 
the taste for striving, entangles him in a steady 
struggle, thus contributing to his spiritual develop- 
ment, and will eventually prostrate himself before 
the man who has defeated him, thus making up for 
his refusal to prostrate before Adam (Sura II, 32, 
etc.). This is at least one of the different aspects 
of Ikbal’s Satanology.—As to time, Ikbal was in- 
fluenced in his view of the two levels of time, created 
and uncreated time, partly by Sufism, partly by 
Bergson; he often compared serial created time 
to a zunnar, a magician’s girdle which should be 
torn in order to reach the Divine nunc aeternum, 
when the faithful can speak, according to the 
example of the Prophet: “I have a time with God to 
which even Gabriel has no access’’. 

Ikbal studied European philosophy intensely; he 
was impressed first by Hegel, but soon came to 
prefer the vitalists. His interpretation of Nietzsche, 
whom he compares to an Eastern madjdhub, is very 
thought-provoking; he felt that the German philos- 
opher stopped at the /a@ ilah of the confession of faith 
without reaching the affirmation t/a ’lla4h—a symbol 
which he also uses for Bolshevist Russia, which 
scattered the ‘‘idols” of imperialism and capitalism 
but failed to affirm positively the power of the one 
God. What Ikbal liked most in Nietzsche are the 
anti-Christian and anti-Platonic trends; his hostile 
words against Plato in the Asrdar-i khiidi resound, 
though somewhat more mildly, through his whole 
work. Platonic mysticism was, for him, one of the 
main reasons of the decline of Islam. Ikbal was a 
sincere admirer of Goethe, whose Faust seemed to 
him “nothing short of Divine workmanship”, and 
who inspired his Paydm-i Mashrik, parts of his 
Satanology, the two Preludes in the Dja@vidname, etc. 
He compared him once with Raimi, who was his 
oriental spiritual leader throughout his life. He 
discovered, probably under the influence of Shibli’s 
sawanth-i Mawlana Rim, the dynamic character of 
many of Rimi’s verses upon which he frequently 
relies. Very strong is likewise the influence of al- 
Halladi, whose thoughts he learned to understand 
thanks to Massignon’s books, and whom he made, 
in the Djavidname, a kind of forerunner of himself, 
blowing the trumpet of resurrection for the spiritually 
dead Muslims. 

Ikbal’s main source of inspiration was the Kur?an, 
whose beauty he praised again and again, and which 
unfolds every day new worlds, new possibilities be- 
fore the faithful. His interpretation of single verses, 
however, is sometimes very unusual and personal, 
because he tries to affirm their relation with the find- 
ings of modern science. The Kur?an and the shari‘a 
were thought of as capable of infinite development 
but at the same time as the unchangeable expression 
of the Divine will; hence a certain traditionism, for 
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example in his attitude towards women, which seems 
to contradict his outspoken belief in the dynamic 
nature of Islam. This latter belief is expressed in his 
numerous attacks on the theologians who cling only 
to the externals of religion and sink into the dust 
under the burden of commentaries, but never look at 
the original meaning of the Holy Writ. Though Ikbal 
often advocates idjtihad, he sometimes prefers 
taklid, traditional behaviour, as a kind of safeguard 
amid changing social life, until the Muslim commun- 
ity has attained a new consciousness and is freed 
from the idols of the modern ‘‘-isms’’ which threaten 
the pure monotheistic faith. Unity is one of Ikbal’s 
keywords: the Divine unity should be reflected in 
the unity of believers (notwithstanding geographical 
borders) who are bound by one Divine law, guided 
by one prophet, in whom prophethood has reached 
its culmination and end, and praying towards one 
centre, the Ka‘ba. Islam is a spiritual force, opposed 
to blood kinship and earthrootedness; it is the 
witness of unity. 

Ikbal combines many contradictory trends in him- 
self; his verses could serve both conservatives and 
progressives as weapons. His knowledge of European 
philosophy was deep, his approach original, and 
furthermore, he intuitively expressed many ideas that 
were current, in the twenties, in European religious 
psychology and philosophy. In spite of his interest in 
Western and Islamic philosophy, he did not become 
a. systematic philosopher; one would rather call him 
a “prophetic philosopher”, or a ‘‘philosopher-poet’’, 
since poetry, which he wrote in masterly fashion in 
two languages, was not a means in itself, but a 
vehicle to propagate his mission, to restore the 
Muslims to new life. His work has been criticized, in 
the beginning, by several orientalists, and has been 
praised, especially after the foundation of Pakistan 
whose “‘spiritual father’’ he is called, more than that 
of any other writer; so that even the slightest sign 
of criticism became considered sacrilege. Thanks to a 
large number of translations in Oriental and European 
languages, a real understanding of his work is now 
possible, yet a scholarly evaluation of his links with 
the poetical-mystical tradition of the subcontinent 
still remains to be made. 
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(A, ScHIMMEL) 

IKFA? (see KAFtya]. 

IKHLAS. The [Vth form adds to the double idea 
of the root—purity and salvation—that of ‘‘dedi- 
cating, devoting or consecrating oneself’’ to some- 
thing. Ikhlas is pre-eminently an interior virtue of 
the faithful Muslim, which implies both the unadul- 
terated purity (and thus sincerity) of religious 
actions, pure (exclusive) worship given to God and 
pure (absolute) devotion to God and the Community 
of Believers. The perfection of one’s adherence, and 
witness, to faith is gauged by ikklas and thsan (up- 
rightness in good). 

The Kur’4n often uses the participle mukhlis, 
“the who devotes himself to God’’, who gives Him the 
worship that is His due (II, 139; IV, 146; XX XIX, 
2-3; XL, 14, 65; XCVIII, 5, etc.). The worship due 
to God consists principally in proclaiming Him to 
be One and Unique, the absolute Lord, with Whom 
no other creature can be associated. This is why 
stra CXII, which proclaims God to be One in Him- 
self and Inscrutable (ahad, samad), “Who does not 
beget and is not begotten’’, is most usually called 
Strat al-ikhlads. The opposites of this interior atti- 
tude of the faithful Believer are hypocrisy (nifak) 
and the grave sin of shirk, ‘‘associating others with 
God”’. Hypocrisy is, in any case, a shirk of the heart, 
and any trace of shirk, however faint, is an obstacle 
to purity of action. [kklas cannot, then, be translated 
simply as “‘sincerity’, as is often done. Ikhlas 
presupposes sincerity (sidk), that is to say “‘agreement 
of the heart and the lips’, but, in a way, goes beyond 
this in a unity and purity of interior gaze which is 
directed at God and God alone. 

The importance given to tkklas in any attempt 
to interiorize religious values is characteristic of 
Muslim aspirations. We shall give three examples, 
which follow three quite different lines of thought. 

1.—The moderate Isma‘ilism of the Ikhkwan al- 
Safa? makes ikklas one of the conditions of faith 
(sharait al-iman), and one of the virtues of the Be- 
liever, together with complete reliance (tawakkul), 
endurance of trials (sabr) and acceptance (rida?) of 
the divine Decree. Ikhklas is absolute purity and unity 
of intention, both in work accomplished (Samal) be- 
fore God and in requests (du“@) addressed to God 
(Ras@il Ikhwan al-Safa?, ed. Cairo 1347/1928, iv, 
131-2). 

2.—Analyses of ikklds belong, above all, to Sifi 
meditations and investigations. Ikklas is the secret 
of hearts that have drawn near to God by means 
of supererogatory works (al-takarrub bi-’l-nawé/fil), 
especially retreats and forty-day fasts. A well-known 
hadith al-ikhlas goes back to Hasan al-Basri [g.v.], 
who himself had it from Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman (cf. 
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L. Massignon, Passion*, 595-6). It is the secret im- 
parted by Muhammad to Hudhayfa, who questioned 
him about the “inner knowledge” (‘tlm bajin). The 
Prophet received the reply from God through the 
angel Gabriel: ‘It is a secret (sirr) of My secret 
(strrt); I set it in the heart of My servant and none 
of My creatures can comprehend it’, Al-Muhasibi 
sees in tkhlas “‘the very principle of the spiritual 
continuity of the true Sunna” (ibid., 596), and al- 
Halladj wrote a Kitab al-Sidk wa-’l-ikhlas, in which 
he both separated and united ‘‘sincerity”’ (sidk) and 
the perfect worship of predestined hearts’ (tbid.}. 

The great Sifi manuals frequently refer to it and 
avail themselves of it to reorganize the ‘“‘sayings of 
the Ancients’, Three examples: (a) al-Kalabadhi 
makes tkhlas a ‘‘stage’’ (makama) of the soul and de- 
votes to it a short chapter of his Kitab al-Ta‘arruf 
(ed. A. J. Arberry, Cairo 1353/1933, 70; Eng. trans. 
by the same, Cambridge 1935, 90-1). He reproduces 
a phrase of Djunayd, who defines ikhlas as “that 
through which God is desired, in whatever act it 
may be’, and he stresses the stipulation formulated 
by Ruwaym, that no consideration should be given 
to the act performed, but only to God. (b) Similar 
themes, with references to the ‘‘Ancients”’, in the 
Kat al-kulib of Aba Talib al-Makki (ed. Cairo 1351/ 
1932, iv, 33-5), in which the stress is laid upon up- 
rightness of intention (ntyya) ‘for the Face of God’’ 
(U-wadjh Allah). (c) Al-Kushayri, in his Risdla fi ‘ilm 
al-tasawwuf (Cairo n.d., 95-6), quoting many Sifi 
traditions, distinguishes between the ikklds of the 
mass of mankind (al-‘awamm) in which the soul, in 
the spiritual state that it attains, should not seek 
its own happiness, and that of the privileged (al- 
khawass), in which the worship given to God should 
be so pure that no consideration can be paid even to 
the ikhlas. 

Almost every author might be mentioned. Al- 
Ansari, the great Hanbali mystic, in his Mandazil al- 
sa@irin (ed. with Fr. trans. S, Laugier de Beaurecueil, 
Cairo 1962, 31/72), numbers ikkla@s among the ten 
“types of behaviour” (mu‘amalat) demanded of the 
Sifi. He defines it as the effort to “purify action 
of all admixture’, that is to say, as Mahmiad al- 
Firkawi comments (ed. Beaurecueil, Cairo 1953, 34), 
to purify it of infatuation, hypocrisy, the appetite 
of the soul and other similar things. Al-Ansari 
distinguishes three degrees: (a) detaching oneself 
from correctly accomplished acts and not seeking 
satisfaction in them; (b) endeavouring to act well, 
but being ashamed of one’s action and seeing it 
only in the light of divine Generosity; (c) ‘purifying 
action by freeing oneself from action’’. 

The text, however, that had the most profound 
influence was undoubtedly al-Ghazali’s development 
in his Ipya (Cairo ed., 1352/1933, iv, 321-8): four 
chapters devoted to the virtue and merit of ikhlas, 
its nature (hakika), what the Shaykhs have said about 
it and what obstructs it. This constitutes a small 
treatise on spiritual psychology, which readily adopts 
and develops, as often in the Iya, Abi Talib al- 
Makki’s account. Having underlined the unity of in- 
tention that makes up zkklds, al-Ghazali, too, stresses 
the complete disinterestedness that it implies. 

3.—The influence of Aba Talib al-Makki and al- 
Ghazali on Ibn Taymiyya needs no demonstration 
(ef. H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et 
politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad b. Taymiya, Cairo 
1939, 84 and go, n. 1); similarly with the influence 
of certain Shi‘ views that he opposed in other con- 
nexions. If the direct heritage of al-Ansari is added 
to this, it is hardly surprising to find in the interiorist 
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Hanbalism of Ibn Taymiyya frequent references 
to the virtue of ikhids, such as we have defined it. 
He proclaims its value against a completely exterior 
juridicism: first of all in the very act of obedience 
to the religious Law (ibid., 472 and n, 2 with ref.). 
He emphasizes the idea of devotion, pure and 
absolute devotion to God, the Prophet, the Com- 
munity. When he wishes to increase ‘‘effort (djiha@d) 
on the path of God” in order to extend on earth “‘the 
rights of God and man”’, he makes djihad the highest 
form of +kklas towards God (ibid., 360, n. 3). Pure 
worship and absolute devotion are thus seen as the 
most profound attitude demanded of the Believer. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s disciples readily adopted the 
theme of tkhlas, above all his direct disciple Ibn 
Kayyim al-Djawziyya, who saw in absolute devotion 
to God (tkhlas li-’llah) one of the fundamental virtues. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wabhab later echoed this 
(tbid., 531). Following these, several contemporary 
reformist trends (the salafiyya) emphasized it. 
Ikhlas was for the Sifis an indispensable stage of the 
soul in its quest for union with God, Through Ibn 
Taymiyya’s influence, and owing to his acceptance 
of Sifi ideas, it became for the Muslim who wished to 
interiorize his faith an attitude existentially required 
by the very values of Islam. 

Bibliography: in the article. 
IKHMIM [see AkHMim}. 
IKHSHID, the title given to local Iranian rul- 

ers of Soghdia and Farghana in the pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic period. Although Justi (ranisches 
Namenbuch, 141a), Unvala (The translation of an 
extract from Mafétth al-‘Ulam of al-Khwérazmt, in 
J. of the K.R. Cama Inst., xi (1928), 18-19) and 
Spuler (Ivan, 30-1, 356) derive it from O. Pers. 
khshaeta- ‘shining, brilliant’, an etymology from 
O. Pers. khsha@yathiya- ‘king, ruler’ (M. Pers. and 
N. Pers. shah) is more probable (Christensen, and 
Bosworth and Clauson, see below). This O. Pers. term 
khshayathiya- penetrated beyond Transoxania as far 
as Mongolia, where we find the Orkhon Turkish title 
of shadh, a rank given to senior members of the 
princely family below the Kaghan. 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Transoxania, 
the rulers of Soghdia were called Ikhshids, and 
Mukaddasi, 279, says that the Ikhshid, king of 
Samarkand, had his castle and residence at May- 
murgh in the Samarkand oasis. The Ikhshids con- 
tinued in Soghdia well into the early ‘Abbasid period, 
having transferred their seat to Ishtikhan after the 
Arab conquest of Samarkand; the submission of the 
then Ikhshid to the Caliph al-Mahdi is recorded by 
Ya‘kabi (cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 95, 202). The local 
ruler of Farghana also had this title (Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih, 40), and according to Ibn al-Athir, v, 344, 
it was he who called in against the Arabs the Chinese 
army of Kao-hsien-chih, defeated by Ziyad b. Salih 
at Talas in 133/751. The title evidently carried great 
prestige in Central Asia, for it was adopted in the 
4th/toth century by the Turkish commander 
Muhammad b. Tughdj [g.v.], claiming descent from 
the ancient princes of Farghana, 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
given above, see C. E. Bosworth and Sir Gerard 
Clauson, Al-Xwarazmi on the peoples of Central 
Asia, in JRAS (1965), 6-7. O. I. Smirnova gives a 
list of the Ikhshids of Soghdia in the period 31- 
168/650-783 in her Sogdiskie monet! kak novt 
istotnik dlya istorii Sredney Azti, in SO, vi (1949), 
356-67. (C. E. Boswortn) 
IKHSHIDIDS [see KAFUR and MUHAMMAD B. 
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IKHTILADJ, spontaneous pulsations, tremblings 
or convulsions which occur in all parts of the body, 
in particular in the limbs, the eyelids and the eye- 
brows and which provide omens the interpretation 
of which as a divinatory sign is known as the “ilm 
al-ikhtiladj or ‘‘palmoscopy’’. 

Palmoscopy forms part of physiognomy and, like 
it, formed part of medical diagnosis by the physicians 
of classical antiquity, among them Galen, who es- 
tablished a distinction between ‘“‘palpitation” and 
“trembling, shudder, convulsion’’. 

As a divinatory practice, Islamic palmoscopy 
seems to have as its source the Ilept maApdv of the 
Ps.-Melampos, as can be seen from the table of 
concordances established by T. Fahd comparing 
the contents of this treatise with that of an Arabic 
treatise of the type of Tafsir al-ikhtiladjat (cf. La 
divination arabe, 418-29). 

However, the Ps.-Melampos was not the only 
source of Arabic palmoscopy. In fact there existed 
before it a Mesopotamian tradition, the written ele- 
ments of which reached the Arabs through Persia. 
Ibn al-Nadim, who was conversant with an Arabic 
translation of the short works attributed to Melampos 
(op. cit., 391 f.), mentions, under the same heading 
(Fihrist, 314), two titles whose Iranian origin is 
beyond doubt: the first is Kitab al-Ikhtiladj ‘ala 
thalathat awdjuh li-’l-Furs, “The book of pulsations, 
with three interpretations, for Persians’, which has 
not survived, but the contents of which might be 
similar to a paragraph of the Ps.-Djahiz, Bab al- 
“vafa wa-’l-zadjr wa-’l-firdsa Sala madhhab al-Furs 
(ed. K. Inostranzeff, in Matériaux de sources arabes, 
pour Vhistoire de la culture dans la Perse sassanide, 
extr. from the Zapiski of the Oriental Section of the 
Archaeological Society, xviii, St. Petersburg 1907, 
21-2); the second is Kitab al-Ikhtiladj wa-’l-zadjr wa- 
ma yara al-insan fi thiyabih wa-djasadih wa-sifat al- 
khilan wa-‘iladj al-nisd? wa-ma‘rifat ma yadullu 
‘alayh al-hayydat, “The book of pulsations, omens and 
of what man sees from his clothing and his body; 
description of naevi and of the treatment of women; 
the knowledge of the signs provided by snakes’. The 
content of this collection of omens recalls that of 
an Assyro-Babylonian series entitled Shumma dlu 
ina mele shakin (cf. transliteration and tr. apud Fr. 
Nétscher, in Orientalia, O. S. xxxi (1928), xxxix-xlii 
(1929), li-liv (1930); for the detailed references, cf. 
La divination arabe, 399, notes 5 tog). = 

The earliest manuscript examples of the treatises 
of ikhtiladj bear the name of Dja‘far al-Sadik, the 
reputed teacher of esoteric sciences in early Islam. 
This attribution is due to the fact that he had 
gathered round him a circle of Iranian and Byzantine 
mawali who were engaged in translating into Arabic 
specimens of the literatures of their native countries 
(cf. T. Fahd, Ga‘far as-Sddiq et la tradition scientifi- 
que arabe, in Le shi‘isme imdmite, Actes du Colloque 
de Strasbourg (mai 1968), Paris 1970, 131-42). In this 
way several traditions came together, and the spirit 
of compromise which was a characteristic of Islamic 
thought in the 2nd/8th century led to the adoption 
of a table of concordance combining the various 
opinions which the sources presented. Thus the three 
interpretations found in the treatise attributed by 
the Fikrist to the Persians became five and even 
six. It was felt necessary to attach each of these 
interpretations to a well-known name: Daniel, 
Alexander, the Persian scholars, the Hindus, the 
sages of Byzantium, Dja‘far al-Sadik. 

Like all the ancient divinatory practices, pal- 
moscopy underwent its own evolution within the 
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framework of Islamic culture, in the same way as 
it did within other cultures, since there exist Greek, 
Slav, Rumanian, Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, Indian 
and European treatises on palmoscopy, collected by 
Hermann Diels in his Bettrdge zur Zukungsliteratur 
des Okzidents und Orients, in Abh. des kgl. Ak. der 
Wissenschaft, 1907/4 (Melampos); 1908/4 (other 
treatises). This evolution can be perceived in par- 
ticular in the poem on palmoscopy by Ahmad b. 
Nasir al-Ba‘ili (probable reading al-Ba‘ini, d. 816/ 
1413; cf. La divination arabe, 401, note 4), in Kitab 
al-Ikhtiladj wa-du“@ih by a certain Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. Hisham (translations of both apud Diels, 
op. cit., 79-80 and 87-91) and in Kitab Kifayat al- 
muhtadj fi ma‘rifat al-ikhtiladj by Djalal al-Din al- 
Suyiti (lith. Cairo, n.d.). 

In Turkey palmoscopy developed in a special way. 
Here were produced, besides the many traditional 
treatises of ikhtiladj, others concerning the omens to 
be drawn from wounds accidentally received by a 
soldier on campaign and from injuries voluntarily 
received during archery (cf. Osman-Bey, Les Imdéms 
et les Derviches. Pratiques, superstitions et maurs des 
Turcs, Paris 1881, 177-82). 

Finally it should be mentioned that in the chapter 
which Ibn al-Nadim devotes to the Harranians, the 
term tkhtiladj is applied to a divinatory rite which 
consisted of interpreting the twitches of animals 
sacrificed to the gods (cf. Fihrist, 224, 409; al-Mas‘idi, 
Muriidj, iv, 68 f.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources and 
studies mentioned above, see the many references 
given in T. Fahd, La divination arabe. Etudes 
religieuses, sociologiques et folkloriques sur le 
milieu natif de l’Islam, Leiden 1966, 397-402; for 
survivals in Islam of palmoscopic practices, see 
E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1909, 366. (T. Fann) 
IKHTILAF (a.), difference, also inconsistency; 

as a technical term, the differences of opinion 
amongst the authorities of religious law, 
both between the several schools and within each 
of them; opp. idjma‘ [q.v.], ittifak. The ancient schools 
of law, on the one hand, accepted geographical 
differences of doctrines as natural; on the other 
hand, they voiced strong objections to disagreement 
within each school, an opinion which was mitigated 
by their acceptance as legitimate of different opin- 
ions if based on isdjtthdd [q.v.]. The rising tide of 
traditions from the Prophet, in particular, threatened 
the continuity and uniformity of doctrine in the 
ancient schools, and reinforced their aversion to dis- 
agreement. The opportunity for disagreements on 
questions of principle arose only from the time of 
Shafi" [g.v.] and his systematic innovation. But the 
several schools arrived at a compromise, and the 
consensus (idjma@‘), which acted as the integrating 
principle of Islam, succeeded in making innocuous 
those differences of opinion which it could not 
eliminate. The four schools, then, are equally covered 
by idjma‘, their alternative interpretations of Kur?’an 
and sumnna are equally legitimate, they are all 
equally orthodox. This view has found expression in 
a saying which occurs first in the Fikh al-akbar of 
Abia Hanifa [g.v.] and was later attributed to the 
Prophet, to the effect that ‘difference of opinion in 
the community of Muslims is a concession (rahma) 
on the part of Allah”. The work of Sha‘rani (see 
below) expresses the attitude underlying this 
tradition with monotonous regularity. 

The recording of these differences of opinion has 
produced a considerable literature since the begin- 
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nings of the study of fikh. The earlier works reflect 
the discussions between the several schools, the later 
ones are simply handbooks. To the earliest existing 
works belong the Radd ‘ala Siyar al-Awza% and the 
Ikhtilaf Abit Hanifa wa’bn Abi Layla of Abi Yisuf 
[g.v.], both separately printed (Cairo 1357) and also 
commented upon by Shafi‘i (Umm, vii, 303 ff. and 
87 ff.), the Kitab al-hudjadj of Shaybani [q.v.], a 
part of which was printed in Lucknow 1888, and 
another part commented upon by Shafi‘i (Umm, vii, 
277 ff), on the differences of the scholars of ‘Irak 
and of Medina, Shafi‘i’s Kitab ikhtilaf Malik wa- 
*L-Shafit (Umm, vii, 177 ff.), and his Kitab ikhtilaf 
SAli wa-‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘aid (Umm, vii, 151 ff.), 
on the points on which the ‘Irakians diverge from 
traditions of ‘Ali and Ibn Mas‘ad. Tirmidhi {{q.v.]; 
d. 279/892) in his Djami* indicates for which doctrine 
each tradition serves as authority, so that his work is 
an important source for the comparative study of 
early tkktilaf. Ibn Kutayba ([q.v.]; d. 276/889) in the 
Kitab mukhtalif al-hadith tries to reconcile the 
contradictions of traditions (cf. G. Lecomte, Le 
traité des divergences du Hadit d’Ibn Qutayba, 
Damascus 1962), as before him Shafi‘i had done in his 
Kitab tkhtilaf al-hadith. Tabari ((g.v.]; d. 310/923) 
composed his Kitab ikhtilaf al-fukaha as a kind of 
systematic justification of his own madhhab; it 
consists mostly of extracts from the works of his 
predecessors and, as many of them have been lost, is 
very valuable as a source, but unfortunately only 
two fragments of this very extensive work have 
survived (ed. F. Kern, Cairo 1902, and J. Schacht, 
Leiden 1933). The early period of the works on 
tkhtilaf comes to an end with the Sharh maGni 
‘l-athar of Tahawi ({q¢.v.]; d. 321/933); the author 
argues from the Hanafi point of view but unfor- 
tunately does not mention the adherents of the 
numerous divisions of doctrine which he discusses. 
Of later handbooks may be mentioned al-Ishraf ‘ala 
mas@1l al-khilaf by ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Baghdadi 
(d. 422/1031; Maliki); the Bida@yat al-mudjtahid of 
Ibn Rushd ({g.v.]; Averroes, the philosopher, d. 595/ 
1198), parts of which have been translated (cf. 
R. Brunschvig, Averroés juriste, in Etudes d’orien- 
talisme ... Lévi-Provengal, i, Paris 1962, 35-68); 
the Mizdn al-kubra of Sha‘rani ([g.v.]; d. 973/1565), 
derived from the Rabmat al-umma of Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dimashki (wrote 780/1378), 
which is in turn derived from the Ishraf of Ibn 
Hubayra ((q.v.]; d. 560/1165); and the modern Kitab 
al-fikh ‘ala ’l-madhahib al-arba‘a, i-iv, Cairo 1931-8 
(not completed). 

There have been movements aiming at abolishing 
the diversities of opinion in religious law within 
orthodox Islam, and even at bridging the differences 
dividing Sunnis and Shi‘is. The most important, 
though unsuccessful, effort in this last direction was 
undertaken under the auspices of the Persian ruler 
Nadir Shah [g.v.]. Within the Sunni field, the effort 
of King Ibn Su‘id [see su‘dp, AL] to create, within 
his country, a “non-denominational” doctrine of 
Islamic law was defeated by the resistance of the 
traditional ‘ulamd? (see J. Schacht, in American 
Journal of Comparative Law, viii (1959), 146f. and 
Studia Islamica, xii (1960), 123, n. 3). In recent 
years, however, a chair for the study of Shi‘i law was 
created at al-Azhar, Shi‘i law was included in the 
courses of the Institute of Higher Arabic Studies 
(Ma‘had al-Dirdsdt al-‘Arabiyya al-‘Aliya) of the 
Arab League, and a Risdlat al-Islam, Madjalla 
tslamtyya ‘alamiyya, published by the Institute for 
the Coordination of the Schools of Islamic law in 
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Cairo (Déar al-takrib bayn al-madhahib al-islamiyya 
bi ’l-Kahira), began to appear in 1368/1949. 
Bibliography: F. Kern, in ZDMG, lv (1901), 

61-95; idem, Introduction to his edition of Tabari’s 

Tkhtilaf; Goldziher, in ZDMG, xxxviii (1884), 

669 ff.; Zdhiriten, 94-102; Muh. Studien, ii, 74, 

253 f. (tr. Bercher, 88, 316f.); Vorlesungen, 51- 

3, 66, 315-7; and in Bettrage sur Religionswiss., i 

(1913-14), 115-42; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 

Geschr., ii, 306 ff.; A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 

creed, Cambridge 1932, index; J. Schacht, Origins, 

95-7, 214-8; idem, Introduction, 67, 265 (bibl.); 

J.-P. Charnay, in L’ambivalence dans la culture 

arabe, Paris 1967, 191-231; J. Berque, ibid., 232-52; 

Y. Linant de Bellefonds, ibid., 253-7; Ch. Chehata, 

tbid., 258-66.—P. Rondot, Les Chittes et Punité de 

VIslam @aujour@hui, in Orient, no. 12, 1959, 

61-70; F. R. C. Bagley, in MW, 1 (1960), 122-29; 

E. Shinar, in Studies in Islamic history and civili- 

sation, (Scripta Hierosolymitana, ix) Jerusalem 

1961, 104 and n. 37 (both on the tendency to 

unify the madhahib); Muhammad Taki al-Hakam, 

al-Ustl al-“amma li’l-fikh al-mukaran, Beirut 1963 

(an effort to conciliate the doctrines of the several 

madhahib, including the Shi‘is); A. d’Emilia, in 

OM, 1964, 306 f. (on modern eclecticism in Yemen 

and other countries). (J. Scuacnt) 

IKHTIYAR, choice. For the use of the word as 
a juridical term, see KHIYAR and Nass; in literary 
criticism, see NAKD; in the sense of “elder”, see 
SHAYKH. The immediately following article deals 
with the philosophical and theological senses of the 
word. 

As a philosophical term, t+kktiyay means free 
preference or choice, option, whence: power of 
choice, free will. The word itself is not Kur?anic but 
is common in the vocabulary of ‘ilm al-kalam and 
Sikh. The VIIIth form of the verb is, however, used in 
the Kur&n, always referring to a divine act. ‘‘I have 
chosen you (ikktartuka)’’, says God addressing Moses 
(XX, 13); or: “We have chosen them (ikhtarnahum)”’ 
(XLIV, 32); or again: ‘‘Your Lord creates what He 
wishes, and He chooses (wa-yakhtdr)” (XXVIII, 68). 
The act of absolute choice, then, appears as an 
attribute of God. 

From its very root (kkayr, good), tkhtiyar implies 
primarily not a sovereign indifference above good 
and evil, but free choice of what is good. This nuance 
should, no doubt, be kept in mind for the precise 
understanding of the Ash‘ari thesis (e.g., al-Ghazali) 
that there is, strictly speaking, no ikhtiyar except in 
God; we shall return to this. The fact remains that 
the common usage of the word signifies simply the 
power of choice. It is thus distinguished, in its 
connotations, from furriyya [g.v.], personal and 
political freedom of exultation or autonomy. 

Two common usages of ikhtiyar should be noticed, 
one from the vocabulary of the usd al-fikh, and the 
other concerning the question of the zmama; (1) with 
the meaning of opinion freely stated; (2) with the 
meaning of choice or election. Concerning the desig- 
nation of the Imam, many schools subscribe to choice 
by election (ikhtiydr), others to determination by 
means of a text (mass). The first opinion, which 
depends on the precedent of Abi Bakr, is defended 
by most of the Mu‘tazilis, certain Hanbalis, such 
as Abi Ya‘la, the Ash‘aris and MAturidis, and, 
under certain conditions (descent from ‘Ali), the 
Zaydis. The second remains one of the principal 
features of Shi_i thought; in quite different historical 
connexions, it is adopted by Ibn Taymiyya on behalf 
of Abii Bakr (cf. Minhadj al-sunna al-nabawiyya, 
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Cairo 1382/1962, i, 340-65, with reference to Ibn 
Hazm). In treatises on the imdama, it is customary to 
contrast the ahl al-ikhtiyar with the ahl al-nass, the 
supporters of free election with the supporters of 
textual determination. 

It is, however, in the schools of ‘tlm al-kalam 
that the question of the existence and the nature of 
free will in man is faced. It is one of the most dis- 
cussed problems in the ‘‘Treatise on Actions’’. 

The Mu‘tazilis of Basra, such as Muhammad b. 
‘Isi Burghith, a disciple of al-Nadjdjar, contrasted 
tkhttyaro*, that which is performed voluntarily, with 
faw‘¢n, that which is performed through obedience 
and submission. In the school of Baghdad, the first 
term is more frequently used as an opposite cor- 
relative (mukdbal) of idfirar [g.v.], ‘constraint’. 
According to the Makélat al-Islamiyyin of al- 
Ash‘ari (ed. Cairo 1369/1950, i, 110), Dja‘far b. Harb 
set out as follows the thesis of the Rafidi Hisham 
b. al-Hakam: human action depends on a double 
perspective; it is from free choice (ikhtiyari) inas- 
much as it is willed and ‘‘acquired” by the subject 
who performs it, it is constrained (¢dfirarz) inasmuch 
as it cannot occur without the appearance of the 
cause that provokes it (cf. W. Montgomery Watt, 
Free will and predestination in early Islam, London 
1948, 116). This distinction established within the 
same action is denied by the various Mu‘tazili 
branches. Briefly, it may be said that in their eyes 
man is the ‘inventor’ (mukhtari‘) or ‘creator’ 
(khalik) of his actions inasmuch as he is mukhtar 
(in the sense of ‘‘one who chooses’) and endowed 
with ikhtiyar. 

But Hisham b. al-Hakam had, on this very point, 
as it were, anticipated the Ash‘ari reaction. It should 
first of all be noted that the very word tkhtiyar is 
relatively little employed, or rather, it is used 
primarily to characterize divine action which operates 
bi-'l-Rudra wa-’l-ikhtiydr (e.g., al-Ash‘ari, Istiksan 
al-khawd fi ‘ilm al-kalam, ed. with Eng. trans. R. 
McCarthy, The theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 1953, 
93/127; al-Bakillani, Kitab al-Tamhid, ed. McCarthy, 
Beirut 1957, 36). God alone is truly a “free Agent”, 
al-fa°tl al-mukhtar. 

Quite quickly, however, ikhtiydy takes on the 
common sense of an act that can be performed or 
not performed by the subject. Al-Bakillani stresses 
the difference between a deliberate movement (‘ala 
tarik al-ikhtiydr) of the hand and the ‘“‘movement”’ 
which is the trembling of the hemiplegic (Tamhid, 
308, see also 286). This is a psychological statement 
that has to be placed within the vaster problem of 
the “creation” and “acquisition” of actions. In fact, 
generally speaking in the Ash‘ari and Hanafi- 
MAturidi schools, it is not al-ikktiydr that is the title 
of discussions on free human action but rather al- 
kudra al-haditha, the ‘‘contingent (‘“‘commenced’’) 
power (of action)”. The opposite correlative is no 
longer ikhtiydr-idtirdr, but as formerly with Dirar, 
the leader of the Mu‘tazilis of Basra, iktisdb-idfirar. 
With the Ash‘aris, the “acquisition of action”, 
tktisab (or, often, kasb), is understood as an “‘attri- 
bution” carried out directly by God, and with the 
Maturidis as a simple “qualification” (stfa) of the 
action, The problem dealt with is that of istita‘a, the 
“capacity”? to act created by God in the human 
subject. Ikhtiydr does not belong to the list of techni- 
cal words established by al-Djurdjani in his Ta‘rifat. 

The existential determinism of the faldsifa does 
not hesitate, either, to speak of ikhtiydr and of tkh- 
tiydri action, but without in any way committing 
itself to the ontological reality of human free will. 
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Ikhtiyay must then most often be translated as 
“power of choice’ (cf. A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de 
la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sind, Paris 1938, s.v.), 
and ikhtiydari as ‘deliberate’. Ibn Sina says that the 
concupiscent and irascible faculties, simple opinion 
and the judgment of the intellect are all capable of 
tkhtiyar (Shifa?, Ilahiyyat, Cairo 1960, ii, 387-8). 
“Choice” presupposes an elective action, and it thus 
depends on a knowledge, which can, however, be 
instinctive as well as intellectual, animal as well 
as human and superhuman as well as human. Every 
animate being and every intelligent being, from ani- 
mals to the celestial spheres and the separate Intel- 
lects, is endowed with ikhtiyar. Al-Kindi speaks of 
the tkhtiydr of the celestial spheres, and of their 
tkhtiyadri obedience to God (Ras@ il al-Kindi, ed. 
Abi Rida, Cairo 1369/1950, i, 246-7). The adjective 
ikhtiyari is the opposite of “natural” (fabz%) and is 
applied to the freedom of spontaneity of the esti- 
mative faculty in animals in the same way as it is 
to the intelligent choice of a rational or spiritual 
nature (thus Ibn Sina, Risdla fi ’l-“ishk, ed. Mehren, 
Traités mystiques, iii, Leiden 1894, 9-14). The act of 
choice becomes “‘evident” when it is linked with a 
voluntary action (Ibn Sina, Nadjat*, Cairo 1357/1938, 
215), but it is not will that defines it. That which 
effects greater or less perfection of choice is not the 
degree of a freedom in which are joined intelligence 
and rational will, but the degree and quality of 
knowledge. The choice that depends on intelligence 
is the only one that can tend towards the ‘‘pure and 
true” good; it is no less caught up in the universal 
causal sequence, 

It was probably the double line of influence, on 
the one hand of the tradition of kalam (especially 
al-Bakillani) and on the other of Ibn Sina, that 
inspired the analysis of the act of choice sketched 
by al-Ghazali at the beginning of the Tahafut al-fala- 
sifa (with regard to the man put before two identical 
cups or two similar dates), and particularly in the 
Ihy@, Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 219-20 [see 1IPTIRAR]. 
Two points of view should be mentioned: (1) in 
human tkhtiyar, voluntary decision is subordinated 
to the judgment of the intellect, that is to say, it is 
“constrained”’ by it; (z) in consequence, an absolute 
free choice is exercised in God alone, for God does 
not act ‘“‘for a motive” or “‘to attain an end” (gharad, 
ghaya). The Ash‘ari, purely voluntaristic, idea of 
freedom makes the necessary ‘“‘motive of preference’’ 
(muradjdjih), chosen by the intellect, into a decisive 
argument against ‘‘man as creator of his actions’’. 
Human choice, which is always motivated, is not a 
truly free choice; it is ‘‘an intermediary” between 
natural constraint and the pure divine freedom, both 
idtirart and ikhtiyari, as Hisham b. al-Hakam says. 

Al-Ghaz4li’s analysis remains one of the peaks 
of Ash‘ari thought. Similar themes are found, with 
more or less precision, in all subsequent treatises 
and manuals. In modern times, the Risdlat al-tawhid 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh (Cairo 1353, 60) limits itself to 
the double affirmation of two contrasting truths: 
the divine Omnipotence, ‘which is proved’, and 
the “evidence” of man “who is free (mukhtar) in his 
actions’’. It should finally be noted that nowadays, 
when Mu‘tazili theses are undeniably coming back 
into favour, the current philosophical vocabulary 
uses hurriyya more commonly than ikhtiyar for the 
problem of the ontological foundation of human 
freedom. 

Bibliography: in the article. (L. GARDET) 

IKHTIYARAT or hemerologies and meno- 
logies (Gr. xatapyat, Lat. electiones) means an 
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astrological procedure whose aim is to ascertain the 
auspicious (sa‘d) or inauspicious (naks) character 
of the future. It deals with years, months, days and 
hours. This task, which was the duty of the official 
astrologer of the court as early as the Umayyad 
period, became increasingly important under the 
“Abbasids as a result of the adoption of Iranian 
customs and Sdsanid calendars which established 
precisely how the prince’s time should be spent 
during all the days of the week (cf. for example the 
Ps.-Djahiz, Bab al-‘ivafa wa ’l-zadjr wa ’l-firdsa ‘ala 
madhhab al-Furs, ed. K. Inostranzeff, in Matériaux de 
Sources arabes pour l'histoire de la Perse sassanide, 
extr. from the Zapiski of the Oriental Section of the 
Archeol, Soc., xviii, St. Petersburg 1907, 59; F. 
Gabrieli, Etichetta di corte e costumi sasanidi nel 
Kitdb Aflag al-Mul@k di al-Géhiz, in RSO, xi (1928), 
292-305). 

Divinatory hemerology was known to the early 
Arabs, as to all the peoples of antiquity (see La divi- 
nation arabe, 483, notes 4-5); the best known example 
is that found in the legend of the Ghariyyan of al- 
Mundhir b. Ma? al-Sam4?, who once a year stood 
for two days beside these two sacred stones which 
were sprinkled with blood: one of these days was 
auspicious (yawm na‘im); on this day he was generous 
to those who came to see him; the other was in- 
auspicious (yawm 6u?s); on this day his unfortunate 
visitors were sacrificed to his idols (on this legend 
and the Ghariyyan, see T. Fahd, Le panthéon de 
VArabie centrale a la veille de Vhégire, Paris 1968, 
gt-4). For the Islamic period, particularly under the 
‘Abbasids, there exist a large number of accounts 
which attest how frequently recourse was made to 
hemerology (cf. C. A. Nallino, Raccolta, v, 38 ff.; 
T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 484 f.). 

The theoretical basis of hemerology underwent its 
greatest development during the ‘Abbasid period. 
There exist many short works of ikhtiyarat, bearing 
the names of such famous astrologers as al-Kindi 
(Brockelmann, SI, 392), Sahl b. Bishr, whose 
treatise survives in a Latin version (ibid., 396), al- 
Kasrani (ibid., 392), Abi Ma‘shar al-Falaki (ibid., 
I, 222), Abi Sa‘id al-Sidj4zi (ibid., SI, 389), Mu- 
hammad b. Ya‘kib b. Nawbakht (bid., 869), Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (ibid., I, 507, SI, 924) and several 
others. For its practical application, brief calendars, 
worked out according to various procedures, indicate 
the good or the bad actions which are to be advised 
or discouraged for a certain day of the week and a 
certain month of the lunar year (see examples in La 
divination arabe, 487). 

In Iranian and Turkish milieus, more especial 
attention is paid to the first day of the Iranian year, 
the Nawriz {g.v.]; the actions performed on this 
day presage what the whole year will be like (cf. H. 
Massé, Croyances et coutumes persanes, ii, 145 ff.; La 
divination arabe, 486, 489, note 1). 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe. 
Etudes religieuses, sociologiques et folkloriques 
sur le milieu natif de Islam, Leiden 1966, 483-8; 
C. A. Nallino, Astrologia, astronomia, in Raccolta 
di scritti editi ed ineditt, vol. v, Rome 1944, 1-41; 
I. Goldziher, Uber Tagewahlerei bei den Muhamme- 
danern, in Globus, 1x (1891), 257-9. (T, Faup) 
IKHTIYARAT, in the sense of ‘“anthologies” 

[see MUKHTARAT]. 

IKHWAN [see TARIKA]. 

AL-IKHWAN (‘the Brothers”), Arab tribesmen 
joining a religious and military movement which 
had its heyday in Arabia from 1330 to 1348/1912-30 
under the rule of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 


IKHTIYARAT — at-IKHWAN 


Al Su‘id, popularly known as Ibn Su‘dd [see su‘tp, 
AL}. The movement, inspired by a resurgence of the 
Wahhabiyya [q.v.], bore a strong resemblance to the 
original welling up of Islam among the tribes of 
Arabia in the 1st/7th century. In both cases the 
strength of tribal ties, the amazingly rapid spread 
of religious fervour in an attempt to form a cohesive 
community rising above tribal divisiveness, the zeal- 
ous desire to propagate Islam by the djikdd, and 
the eagerness of the mudjahids to die as martyrs 
were strikingly similar. So likewise was the settle- 
ment of nomadic tribesmen in military cantonments, 
one of the distinctive features of the Ikhwan move- 
ment. Thanks in good measure to the prowess of 
the Ikhwan, most of the Arabian Peninsula was 
brought under the sway of a single Imam, Ibn Suid. 
When the triumphant devotees of tawhid started to 
break out of the Peninsula to the north, however, 
the parallel with fadjr al-Islim faded. The Ikhwan 
came up against British military aircraft and armour- 
ed cars based in the mandates of Transjordan and 
‘Irak and British warships stationed in the Persian 
Gulf for the protection of Britain’s allies. The fan- 
atical bravery of the Ikhw4n beat in vain against the 
machines of the zoth century. And in challenging 
this century and its profound changes, the Ikhwan 
at last revolted against their sovereign, Ibn Su‘id, 
who with superior force stopped and confined 
them. The Ikhwan movement may thus be regarded 
as the last gasp of pristine Islamic militancy, re- 
producing in many ways the beliefs and tactics of 
1,300 years ago. 

The progress and decline of the Ikhw4n movement 
form an important chapter in the history of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. During the close associat- 
ion between Ibn Su‘id and the [khwan the state ex- 
panded to the west and north, occupying the regions 
of ‘Asir, Djabal Shammar, and al-Hidjaz. Ibn Su‘id 
as the new Protector of the Holy Cities acquired a 
position of prominence and dignity in the Islamic 
world. When the Ikhw4n revolted, the response of 
the King and his government to the issues they raised 
determined the future course of the kingdom, which 
from then on emerged rapidly from its xenophobic 
isolation. The excesses of the Ikhwan harmed the 
reputation of Arabia in the Islamic world, yet their 
reckless courage and dedication to the principles 
of early Islam made a deep impression on many 
Muslims. 

In the 12th and 13th/18th and 19th centuries Al 
Su‘id in their wars relied primarily on the sturdy 
town-dwellers of Nadjd, who stood firmer in battle 
than the mercurial Bedouin auxiliaries. In 1319/1902 
Ibn Su‘id recovered al-Riyad, the capital of his fore- 
fathers, from Al Rashid of Hayil in Djabal Shammar, 
and began the reconstruction of the dominion of his 
house. Although a townsman by birth and largely by 
upbringing, he had lived among the Bedouins and 
knew them well. As he became embroiled in the tribal 
feuds which for ages had rent Arabia, he searched for 
a way of turning the talents of the Bedouins to better 
use. The answer he hit upon was to mobilize them 
in settlements, where they could more easily be 
taught the doctrines of Islam, be made more reliable 
citizens, and be moulded into a formidable martial 
force. This revolutionary approach called for the 
Bedouins to depart from their old way of life, which 
came to be referred to as al-Djahiliyya, and to 
embrace a new way, illumined by God’s grace, so 
that the name hidjva (variant hudjra) was given to 
the settlements and the name Ikhwan to the settlers. 

The Bedouin moving into a hidjra gave up his 
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house of hair for a mud hut. Often he sold his camels | saw no settlement, The new townsmen were made 


and ghanam, for he was now more of a farmer than 
a herder. He might even become a trader after a 
fashion by selling the products of his tillage. 

The government supported the establishment of 
the Aidjras through the selection of sites; the grant 
of land; the building of mosques, schools, and dwell- 
ings; the provision of seeds and tools and the giving 
of instruction in planting; the supply of arms and 
ammunition; and, above all, the sending of religious 
teachers (mujawwt‘, pl. majawi‘a) to indoctrinate the 
Ikhwan with a knowledge of Islam as it was in the 
time of the Prophet and al-salaf al-salih. This was 
Islam as taught by Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab [¢.v.], but the 
Ikhwd4n often went to extremes. They were vehement 
in denouncing bid‘as of all sorts. Electricity, which 
brought light without oil or wax, was iniquitous. The 
Ikhw4n broke mirrors because they reflected images. 
In their personal appearance men must follow what 
was believed to be the Prophet’s example. Moustaches 
must be trimmed almost out of sight and beards 
grown long. The traditional headcloth and headropes 
of the Bedouin must be replaced by a white 
turban. 

Missionary work in the hidjras was carried on 
under the direction of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Latif, a descendant of Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, who composed Hanbali tracts for distribut- 
ion among the Ikhw4n. In Dhu’]-Ka‘da 1332/Septem- 
ber 1914 he joined other ‘ulama? in addressing a 
circular to “‘kaffat al-Ikhwan min ahl al-hidjar” in 
which moderation was urged upon them. No differ- 
ence, the scholars said, could be found in the Shari‘a 
between the wearing of headropes and the wearing 
of a turban. At the same time Ibn Su‘id wrote 
another circular to the Ikhw4n in which he pointed 
out that there were no basic contradictions in the 
four madhkhabs of Sunni Islam, even though he and 
his government adhered to Hanbalism. He remarked 
that the Ikhw4n had in their colonies the books of 
the different madhhabs, as well as the writings of 
Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya [qq.v.], 
the spiritual precursors of Wahhabism. As the Ikh- 
wan movement developed, however, such pleas for 
moderation and tolerance were often ignored by its 
followers. Nevertheless, the religious teaching in the 
hidiras did go far towards making honest and law- 
abiding citizens out of the Ikhw4n while they were 
at home and not on the warpath. 

As soldiers the Ikhw4n called themselves ‘‘knights 
of God’s unity and brothers of those who obey God’’. 
They courted death in fighting for the faith. One of 
their war-cries was “‘The winds of Paradise are 
blowing. Where are you who hanker after Paradise ?” 
As in times of old, they assigned a fifth of their 
booty to the Imam, Ibn Su‘ad. When they en- 
countered the British, they did not shrink from 
facing their engines of war; with their rifles they 
would fire at planes flying overhead, Their raids 
might cover hundreds of miles, with long lines of 
camels, two riders to each, and horses preceded by 
banners inscribed with the skahdda. The raiders 
usually attacked their objective in a wild charge at 
dawn. The Arabs they marched against dreaded their 
approach, as they often put to death those whom they 
considered kdfirs, that is, those who did not profess 
their version of tawhid. 

In or about 1330/1912 the first hidjrva was founded 
in Nadjd at the wells of al-Artawiyya northeast of 
al-Zilfi on the road from Kuwait to the district of 
al-Kasim. When the Danish traveller B. Raunkiaer 
passed by the wells in Rabi‘ I 1330/March 1912, he 


up of members of the tribes of Mutayr and Harb 
{¢q.v.]. The redoubtable Faysal b. Sultan al-Dawish, 
the paramount chief of Mutayr, became their leader. 
Another Aidjra, occupied in the same or the following 
year, was al-Ghatghat below the scarp of Dijabal 
TJuwayk to the southwest of al-Riyad. Here the 
nucleus consisted of members of the tribe of ‘Utayba 
{g-v.] under the command of Sultan b. Bidjad Ibn 
Humayd, the chief of Barka, one of the two main 
divisions of the tribe. As a champion of the faith Ibn 
Humayd came to be known as Sultan al-Din. 

All told, scores of Aidjras were built. Several 
lists of their names have been compiled, none of 
which is complete or wholly accurate. Oppenheim 
and Caskel give a total of 114, with many marked 
as being of uncertain identity (see G. Rentz’s review 
in Oriens, x (1957), 77-89). Philby estimated that 
the total was about 200. In some of the larger ones, 
such as the first two, the population may have 
numbered as many as 10,000, while smaller ones 
had as few as 10 inhabitants. Although an effort 
was made to bring elements of different tribes 
together in a single hidjra in order to put an end to 
intertribal feuding, most of the settlement came to 
be associated with particular tribes. The lists recorded 
by Oppenheim and Caskel, though only approximate, 
give an idea of the tribes most active in the move- 
ment: Harb 27 hidjras, ‘Utayba 19, Mutayr 16, al- 
‘Udjm4n 14, Shammar 9, and Kahtan 8. The Aidjras 
were scattered throughout Nadjd and what is now the 
Eastern Province of Saudi Arabia. In the south they 
reached the fringes of al-Rub‘ al-Khali, and in the 
north they came close to the Syrian Desert. West- 
wards they did not extend into the high mountains 
of al-Hidjaz and ‘Asir. 

By 1336/1918 the military organization of the 
Ikhw4n had developed to the point where they began 
replacing the townsmen of Nadjd as the élite of Ibn 
Su‘iad’s army, marching with his bodyguard under his 
banner. In that year Ibn Su‘id advanced with the 
Ikhw4n to the walls of Hayil, Ibn Rashid’s capital, 
but failed to take the city for want of artillery. In 
1337/1919 the Ikhwan on their own won the first 
great victory in a contest destined to end with the 
downfall of the Hashimid regime of King al-Husayn 
in al-Hidjaz. One of the main causes of the growing 
enmity between Ibn Su‘id and al-Husayn was their 
dispute over the borderland between Nadjd and al- 
Hidjaz and the allegiance of the tribes living there. 
The key oases were al-Khurma and Taraba [qq.v.}, 
and the most important tribe was ‘Utayba. Ibn Su‘iid 
already had a strong segment of ‘Utayba with him 
under Ibn Humayd in al-Ghatghat. The Amir of al- 
Khurma was the Sharif Khalid b. Mansir Ibn Lu’ayy 
of Dhawa ‘Abd Allah (see HASHIMIDs]. Ibn Lu’ayy, 
after falling out with his kinsman ‘Abd Allah, son of 
King al-Husayn, during the siege of the Ottoman 
forces in Medina, returned to al-Khurma, where he 
enrolled as a member of Ibn Su‘iid’s Ikhwan and 
energetically spread their doctrines among the tribes. 
From 1336/1917 onwards, al-Husayn sent three ex- 
peditions against Ibn Lu’ayy, but all were repulsed. 
After the surrender of Medina, al-Husayn mounted 
an even larger expedition and gave the command to 
his son ‘Abd Allah. The people of al-Khurma called 
on Ibn Su‘id for help, and he commissioned Ibn 
Humayd to lead forward a contingent of the Ikhwan. 
Together Ibn Lu’ayy and Ibn Humayd made a 
surprise attack on ‘Abd Allah’s fortified camp at 
Taraba and thoroughly routed the Hashimid forces, 
both regulars and irregulars. The road to Mecca lav 
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open, but for diplomatic reasons Ibn Su‘id held the 
Ikhwan back. 

In 1338/1920 soldiers of the Ikhwan took part in 
the capture of Abha, the capital of highland ‘Asir, 
and manned the garrison established there to main- 
tain Ibn Su‘id’s rule. The Ikhwan were so high- 
handed in their conduct that the people of ‘Asir 
revolted, and Ibn Su‘aid had to send his son Faysal 
with another detachment of Ikhwan under Ibn 
Humayd to regain control of the region. 

A conflict arose between Ibn Su‘id and Salim b. 
Mubarak Al Sabah, the ruler of Kuwait, over the 
borderland between their domains in 1338/1920. Ibn 
Su‘id felt that Salim was pressing his claims too 
far south, and Salim protested at the building of a 
hidira by the Ikhw4n of Mutayr at Karya al-‘Ulya 
(pronounced garyat al-“ilyd). Salim dispatched troops 
into the disputed area, and at Hamd near Karya 
they were overwhelmed by Faysal al-Dawish ‘and the 
Ikhwan, Fearing invasion, the people of Kuwait in 
two months built a long wall with four gates to 
protect their town. In Muharram 1339/October 1920 
al-Dawish moved, not against Kuwait town itself, but 
against the neighbouring oasis of al-Djahra?, which 
Salim defended with desperation and success. Losses 
on both sides were heavy. Britain, pledged to protect 
Kuwait, sent two warships to the port and two milit- 
ary planes from ‘Irak, which dropped a warning 
notice on the Ikhwdn. Undeterred, al-Dawish 
proceeded to the outskirts of al-Zubayr in ‘Irak, 
where the British intervened again. The crisis 
between Kuwait and Ibn Su‘id was solved by a 
delegation from Kuwait to Nadjd led by the heir 
apparent, Ahmad Al Djabir Al Sabah, who, unlike 
Salim, was on good terms with Ibn Su‘iid. Salim died 
in Djumada II 1339/February 1921 while the 
delegation was conferring with Ibn Su‘id, and 
Ahmad as his successor restored amicable relations. 

At a congress in al-Riyad in 1339/1921, attended 
by many of the Ikhw4n, Ibn Su‘id was acclaimed 
Sultan of Nadjd, a title new to his family. His father 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan kept the old title of Imam. The new 
Sultan celebrated by crushing at long last his old 
enemies, Al Rashid. After a siege of nearly two 
months in which al-Dawish and the Ikhwan played 
a prominent part, Hayil capitulated in Safar 1340 
/November 1921. The Ikhw4n leaders criticized the 
generous terms which Ibn Su‘id accorded to Al 
Rashid. 

The occupation of Al Rashid’s lands eliminated 
the buffer between Ibn Su‘id’s state and the new 
states of Transjordan and ‘Irak. A number of 
followers of Al Rashid, particularly from the tribe 
of Shammar, took refuge in ‘Irak and made it a 
base for raids against the subjects of Ibn Su‘id. The 
Ikhwan, restrained from hurling themselves against 
the Hashimids in al-Hidjaz, found substitute targets 
in their new neighbours, where al-Husayn’s sons 
‘Abd Allah and Faysal had assumed the thrones of 
Transjordan and ‘Irak. In the eyes of the Ikhw4an, 
backsliding Hashimids were fair game wherever they 
might be. Further, there were many Shi‘is in ‘Irak, 
especially among the sheep-herding tribes which 
ranged down towards Nadjd and Kuwait, and 
Shi‘ism was abhorrent to the Ikhw4n. 

In 1340/1922 the Ikhwan reached well beyond 
Hayil to the northwest, occupying the oases of al- 
Diawf and Sakak4 at the south end of W4Adi al- 
Sirhan leading to Transjordan. A raiding party of 
Ikhwan attacked two villages of Bani Sakhr very 
near the Transjordanian capital of ‘Amman and with- 
drew before British planes could overtake them. 


The British government, which held the mandates 
for Transjordan and ‘Irak and had a treaty with Ibn 
Su‘ad, to whom it- paid a modest subsidy, sought 
ways of preventing the raids and counter-raids. The 
British felt that to determine the allegiance of tribes 
and to define boundary lines were essential steps. 
Representatives of ‘Irak and Nadjd were brought 
together to sign a treaty at al-Muhammara on 7 Ra- 
madan 1340/5 May 1922, which Ibn Su‘id refused to 
ratify on the grounds that his representative had 
exceeded his instructions. Ibn Su‘id, however, in a 
meeting with British and ‘Iraki officials at al-CUkayr 
accepted on 12 Rabi‘ II 1341/2 December 1922 a 
protocol to the treaty drawing a boundary between 
Nadjd and ‘Irak. At the same time a convention 
drawing a boundary between Nadjd and Kuwait was 
concluded with the British Political Agent from 
Kuwait. These instruments also established a neutral 
zone between Nadjd and ‘Irak and another between 
Nadjd and Kuwait, in each of which both govern- 
ments concerned would have equal rights. The idea 
of the neutral zone was to provide a common territory 
without permanent inhabitants to which nomads 
with their livestock from both sides could resort for 
watering and grazing. For countless centuries the 
Bedouins of Arabia had moved back and forth 
without artificial boundaries to stop them. It would 
take time for them to adjust to the new arrangements, 
especially since the lines sketched on maps were not 
marked on the ground. Furthermore, the definition 
of the new boundaries was imprecise in a number 
of points, leaving room for argument over the 
location of the lines. For the better part of a decade 
raiding across boundaries was to remain a common 
practice. 

Aiming to ease the tension between Ibn Su‘id 
and his three Hashimid neighbours, the British 
invited the four to send representatives to a con- 
ference at Kuwait. King al-Husayn of al-Hidjaz 
refused to do so, but delegates from the other three 
met intermittently from Djumada I to Ramadan 
1342/December 1923-April 1924 without solving any 
of their problems, including control of the tribes on 
all sides. The situation between al-Husayn and Ibn 
Su‘id grew worse when al-Husayn was proclaimed 
Caliph in Radjab 1342/March 1924, an act regarded 
by the Ikhw4n as further proof of Hashimid heresy. 
Islamic circles in Egypt and India voiced vigorous 
criticism of al-Husayn’s administration of the affairs 
of the Holy Land and the Pilgrimage. In Dhu 
*1-Ka‘da 1342/June 1924 a congress of Ibn Su‘id’s 
notables met in al-Riyad. The leaders of the Ikhw4n 
accused al-Husayn of barring them from the pilgrim- 
age, and the ‘ulamd? affirmed that the Muslims of 
Nadjd had the right to fulfil this fundamental duty 
“by consent or by force’. The congress closed with 
the cry: “Tawakkalné ‘ala "llah—tla 'l-Hidjaz\” 

The IkhwAan did not move in time for the pilgrimage 
of 1342/1924, as their campaign against al-Hidjaz 
began in Muharram 1343/August 1924. The main 
thrust westwards was accompanied by diversionary 
expeditions against the Hashimids on two other 
fronts. A flying column of Ikhw4n raided villages of 
Bana Sakhr just south of ‘Amm§n, only to be thrown 
back with severe losses by British planes and 
armoured cars, while other Ikhwan made a series of 
irruptions into ‘Irak, where again the British opposed 
them with modern equipment. 

In the west the Ikhw4n advanced under the com- 
mand of Ibn Lu’ayy and Ibn Humayd. Early in 
Safar 1343/September 1924 their vanguard, with no 
responsible officer in charge, surged into the town 
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of al-Jaif and put to flight the defending forces 
under al-Husayn’s son ‘Ali. A brawl with the citizens 
led to the slaughter of some hundreds before Ibn 
Humayd arrived in haste to restore order. This was the 
only instance of uncontrolled violence by the Ikhwan 
during the war in al-Hidjaz (Ibn Su‘id immediately 
issued strict instructions against any repetition), but 
it was enough to strike terror into the hearts of al- 
Husayn’s subjects. Many, including the Amir ‘Ali, 
abandoned Mecca, leaving it defenceless. In Rabi‘ I 
1343/October 1924 the Ikhw4n under Ibn Lu’ayy and 
Ibn Humayd thronged into the Holy City, wearing 
the thram dress and carrying their rifles with muzzles 
down. The occupation took place nearly two months 
before the arrival of Ibn Su‘iid from al-Riyad. When 
the Ikhwan chose Ibn Lu’ayy as Amir of Mecca, it 
became one of the ironies of history that the last 
Sharif of the nearly thousand-year-old Hashimid 
dynasty to govern the city should be an adherent of 
the Ikhwan of Nadjd. 

Carrying out the tenets of Wahhabism, the Ikhwan 
destroyed many of the shrines in Mecca, thus provok- 
ing an unfavourable response in the Islamic world. 
Once again the Ikhwan showed resentment at Ibn 
Su‘iid’s leniency when he treated the people of al- 
Hidjaz gently, and an ominous speech by Faysal al- 
Dawish in Mecca on ‘Jd al-Fity indicated an in- 
clination towards open revolt. 

The leading citizens of al-Hidjaz had prevailed 
upon al-Husayn to abdicate and had recognized his 
son ‘Ali as the constitutional monarch. The Ikhw4n 
joined in the sieges of ‘Ali’s main footholds, Djudda 
and Medina, but it was Ibn Su‘ad who accepted the 
surrender of Djudda in Djumada II 1344/December 
1925 and his son Muhammad, rather than Faysal al- 
Dawish, who a little earlier accepted the surrender 
of Medina (Djumada I/December). 

While the siege of Djudda was going on, Ibn Su‘iid 
concluded with Britain in Rabi‘ II 1344/November 
1925 the agreements of Bahra and Hadda? (places on 
the way from Djudda to Mecca), with Britain acting 
on behalf of ‘Irak and Transjordan. Both agreements 
were designed to enforce more effective control 
over raiding, and the Hadda? agreement drew a 
boundary line between Nadjd and Transjordan (with 
the exception of the district of Ma‘an and al-‘Akaba, 
which Ibn Su‘id claimed as part of al-Hidjaz). 

To avoid trouble with the people of al-Hidjaz, 
Ibn Su‘id sent most of the Ikhw4n back to Nadjd or 
off on expeditions to rivet his control over districts 
in the south near the borders of the Yaman and in 
the north towards al-‘Akaba. In Mecca the Ikhwan 
influenced events again during the pilgrimage of 1344/ 
1926, when they stoned the Egyptian caravan on the 
grounds that the Mahmal and its military band were 
bid‘as. The Egyptians fired on the pilgrims from 
Nadjd and killed a number of them. This incident 
was partly responsible for Egyptian coolness towards 
the new regime in al-Hidjiz during the next 10 
years. 

The restlessness of the Ikhwan under the rule 
of Ibn Su‘iid came to the surface in a congress of 
their chiefs at al-Artawiyya in 1345/1926. Ibn Su‘ad, 
now King of al-Hidjaz, was condemned for a number 
of his acts, such as sending his son Su‘id on a visit 
to Egypt, the land of shirk, and his use of auto- 
mobiles, telephones, and the telegraph. Ibn Su‘id 
thereupon summoned his notables to a congress in 
al-Riyad in Radjab 1345/January 1927. Some but 
not all of the Ikhwan chiefs came. The ‘ulama? 
issued a fatwa in Sha‘ban/February, which in general 
deferred to the authority of Ibn Su‘id as Imam but 
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at the same time made concessions to the [khw4n. 
The entry of the Mahmai into Mecca was, if possible, 
to be prohibited. Strong measures were to be taken 
to bring the Shi‘is of al-Hasa and al-Katif into the 
fold of true Islam. On the use of the telegraph 
however, the ‘xlamd? declined to give an opinion, 
holding it to be a modern invention about which 
nothing could be found in the works of the religious 
authorities. Two months later another congress in 
al-Riyad brought together 3,000 of the Ikhwan 
leaders, only Ibn Humayd being absent, and Ibn 
Suid received further support. Ibn Su‘id strength- 


. ened his diplomatic position by signing the treaty 


of Djudda with Britain on 18 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1345/ 
20 May 1927, even though dealings with Christian 
powers were anathema to men such as Ibn Humayd 
and al-Dawish, who continued recalcitrant. 

In Djumada I 1346/November 1927 an incident in 
“Irak north of the neutral zone between it and Nadjd 
set in train the revolt of the Ikhwan against their 
sovereign. Protocol No. 1 of al-‘Ukayr had forbidden 
the building of forts in the vicinity of the boundary. 
When ‘Irak began to construct a police post at the 
wells of Busayya, Ibn Su‘id’s government called this 
a violation of the protocol. Faysal al-Dawish’s 
Ikhwan of Mutayr took the matter into their own 
hands, descending on the post at night and virtually 
wiping out the ‘Iraki force. Other incidents followed 
in quick succession, with Mutayr repeatedly defying 
Ibn Su‘iid’s orders. The British struck back by 
bombing Nadjd territory. In Ramadan 1346/March 
1928 Ibn Humayd began to outdo al-Dawish in 
aggressiveness, calling for an all-out assault by the 
Ikhwan on the infidels of ‘Icdk. In Shawwal/April 
Ibn Su‘id, who was preparing to negotiate again with 
Britain, prevailed on the Ikhwan to suspend opera- 
tions for a time, but the negotiations, which took 
place in Djudda in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da/May, failed to 
settle the problems of ‘Iraki military posts and 
Ikhw4an raids, nor was the deadlock resolved in a 
second round of negotiations in Djudda in Safar 
1347/August 1928. 

To cope with the internal crisis Ibn Su‘id held 
a congress in al-Riyad in Djumada I 1347/October 
1928, which Ibn Humayd, al-Dawish, and Didan b. 
Fahhad Ibn Hithlayn of al-‘Udjm4n refused to attend, 
though al-Dawish did send his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(‘Uzayyiz). Ibn Su‘id went so far as to offer to 
abdicate, but the congress instead deposed the three 
rebel chiefs. The charge was spread at the time or 
soon after that the three planned to carve up Ibn 
Su‘id’s realm, with al-Dawish taking Nadjd, Ibn 
Humayd taking al-Hidjaz, and Ibn Hithlayn taking 
al-Hasa, while a leader of Shammar who had joined 
the Ikhwan would get Hayil and a leader of al- 
Ruwala would get al-Djawf. 

The situation stayed relatively quiet until Rama- 
dan 1347/February 1929, when Ibn Humayd in a raid 
northwards massacred a number of Nadjd merchants 
escorting camels to sell in Egypt. This bloody deed 
solidified opinion in the towns of Nadjd behind Ibn 
Su‘ad, and tribes which had suffered at the hands of 
the Ikhwan supported the townsmen. Ibn Su‘id 
called on the rebels to surrender and undergo trial 
in the Shari‘a courts, but they refused. Finally Ibn 
Su‘id overtook the rebels on the plain of al-Sabala 
(often written Sibila in English) not far from al- 
Artawiyya, the fountainhead of the Ikhwan move- 
ment. Here in Shawwal 1347/March 1929 Ibn Su‘iid 
broke the back of the revolt. Ibn Humayd fled, only 
to be captured and imprisoned in al-Riy4d, while his 
hidjra at al-Ghatghat was razed by Ibn Su‘iid’s 
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brother ‘Abd Allah. Faysal al-Dawish, gravely 
wounded, was carried to al-Artawiyya. 

In Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1347/May 1929 Didan Ibn 
Hithlayn was killed by order of Fahd, son of Ibn 
Su‘id’s governor of al-Hasa, ‘Abd Allah b. Djalwi, and 
in revenge the Ikhw4n of al-‘Udjman killed Fahd. 
Didan’s place was taken by his cousin Nayif Aba 
‘l-Kilab, Faysal al-Dawish, recovered from his wound, 
joined NAyif in the east in Muharram 1348/June 1929. 
Among the stoutest opponents of the rebels was the 
tribe of al-‘Aw4zim ([q.v.]. During the summer the 
rebels won successes, cutting the road from the coast 
to al-Riyad via Abi Djifan and in another foray 
destroying a number of lorries bringing supplies to 
Ibn Su‘iid’s son Su‘iid, who was in the field against 
them. In Rabi‘ I 1348/August 1929 al-Dawish’s son 
‘Uzayyiz led a long raid into the country of Shammar 
and ‘Anaza, but he died from thirst in the desert 
after being defeated in a battle with Ibn Su‘id’s 
governor of Hayil, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Musa‘id Al 
Djalwi. Hundreds of the Ikhwan of Mutayr fell in this 
battle. Faysal al-Dawish was hard put to find water 
for all his Ikhw4n and grazing for his many thousands 
of camels, and the rebel cause was doomed when 
an important section of ‘Utayba under ‘Umar Ibn 
Rubay‘an chose Ibn Su‘id’s side. Relentlessly Ibn 
Su‘iid’s forces closed in on the rebels, and in Sha‘ban 
1348/January 1930 Faysal al-Dawish, Nayif Ibn 
Hithlayn, and other chiefs surrendered to the British 
in Kuwait territory. The British negotiated terms 
of extradition with Ibn Su‘id, and at the end of 
Sha‘ban/January the captive chiefs were handed 
over, Their lives were spared, but they went to gaol 
in al-Riyad. 

Thus peace was restored by 1348/1930 to the 
realm of Ibn Su‘iid, and the age of tribal raiding 
came to an end. The suppression of the revolt did 
not mean the total eclipse of the Ikhwa4n movement; 


it meant rather that it would be consigned to a sub-— 


ordinate role in the state. Some of the hidjras were 
abandoned, but others continued to flourish. Ikhwan 
chiefs who had remained loyal to Ibn Su‘id received 
regular stipends, and the Ikhw4n in the Aidjras got 
an annual grant (skarha) of rice. Among the loyal 
chiefs was the Sharif Khalid Ibn Lu’ayy, who com- 
manded expeditions against the Yamanis in Nadjran 
in 1350/1932 and the Idrisids in Tihamat ‘Asir in 
1351/1933, during the second of which he fell ill and 
died, Other loyal chiefs held places of honour in the 
King’s court. The religious zeal of the Ikhwan re- 
mained alive among large sections of the population 
of the kingdom, and it is still displayed by the 
mutawwi‘s and the members of Hayat al-amr bi 
"I-ma‘raf wa 'l-nahy San al-munkar. As the military 
establishment of the kingdom developed, the Ikhw4n 
detachments became the National Guard, popularly 
known as al-Mudjahidin. Now they move about in 
motor vehicles, which their predecessors once look- 
ed upon as works of sikr. 
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1964. (G. RENTz) 
AL-IKHWAN at-MUSLIMON, “the Muslim 
Brethren”, Muslim movement, both religious 


and political, founded in Egypt by Hasan al- 
Banna? (q.v.]. 

History. Many facets of the history of the 
Muslim Brethren are still unknown, which is to be 
expected since the movement engaged in many secret 
activities, on several occasions threatening the es- 
tablished régimes and being persecuted by them, 
many notorious militant members of it being now 
(1969) either in exile or living under police super- 
vision in their own countries. The history of the 
movement may be divided into various periods: 

(1) A formative period (1928-36) dominated by 
religious and social activities. After the foundation 
of the Dijam‘iyyat al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin, the 
“Association of the Muslim Brethren’’, in 1928 at 
Isma‘iliyya [g.v.] in Egypt, sections were formed in 
the various localities of the Suez Canal zone, then 
gradually throughout Egypt, particularly after 1933, 
the year in which al-Bann&4?, who had remained a 
teacher, was moved to Cairo, where he transferred the 
headquarters of the brotherhood. Missionaries (da%, 
pl. duat) specially commissioned by the founder and 
“Supreme Guide” (al-murshid al-“dmm) preached in 
the mosques and other public places; the Brethren 
founded schools of various grades, organized courses 
of religious instruction, taught the illiterate, set up 
hospitals and dispensaries, undertook various enter- 
prises to raise the standard of living in the villages, 
built mosques and even launched industrial and 
commercial enterprises. 

(2) A period of political activity and of expansion, 
then of troubles (1936-52). After the signing of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, Hasan al-Banna? 
undertook the support of the cause of the Palestine 
Arabs, which enabled him to spread the movement 
throughout the Middle East and especially in Syria, 
and gained him in Egypt an ever-increasing prestige. 
During the second world war, in 1941, he was im- 
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prisoned for a time because of his violent anti- 
British propaganda. It seems that at this period 
the ‘‘Free Officers’’, who were to seize power on 
23 July 1952, had a friendly relationship with the 
Brethren, but the two movements always remained 
independent of each other. It is probable that al- 
Banna? had already organized, in addition to sport- 
ing and paramilitary groups, a secret army, and 
his plans certainly did not exclude the seizing of 
power by force. While awaiting a suitable opportunity, 
the Muslim Brethren continued their educational and 
social activities and became an increasing influence 
in Egyptian political life, but in the country itself 
and not in the parliament. After 1943 they had to 
reckon with competition from the communists, allied 
to the left wing of the Wafd, who like them were 
attempting to arouse the political awareness of the 
students and the populace. The Egyptian Left accused 
the Brethren of devoting in fact more energy to op- 
posing it than to opposing the British, and of resort- 
ing to violent methods and even actual terrorism to 
do so. The Muslim Brethren provided volunteers 
wHo fought with the Arab armies in the Palestine 
War in 1948. After the Arab defeat, they appeared 
as an organized armed force which was capable of 
challenging the Egyptian government; the govern- 
ment of al-Nukrashi ordered the dissolution of their 
organization, the confiscation of all its possessions 
and the arrest of a large number of Brethren. Al- 
Nukrashi was assassinated on 28 December 1948 
by a Brother; shortly afterwards, on 12 February 
1949, al-Banna? was himself assassinated; no in- 
vestigation of this murder was ever completed. The 
Brotherhood continued to function in secret. A new 
supreme guide was elected, Hasan Isma‘il al-Huday- 
bi, a magistrate, but his authority was often chal- 
lenged. In 1951, as a result of the law concerning 
organizations (23 April), the Brethren were able to 
resume their activities openly; in theory they were 
forbidden to do anything in secret or to make any 
military preparations, but they very soon managed 
to evade this prohibition. They took part in the harry- 
ing actions against the British bases in the Suez 
Canal zone. The part they played in the burning of 
Cairo on 26 January 1952 is still not clear. 

(3) The Muslim Brethren under the Revolutionary 
régime (from July 1952). The secret movement of 
the “Free Officers’ which seized power on 23 July 
1952 had a programme which resembled in many 
respects that of the Brethren, particularly on social 
matters; in addition, many officers who took part 
in the movement were in fact members of, or sym- 
pathizers with, the society of the Muslim Brethren. 
This may perhaps explain why the new régime at 
the beginning sought the support and even the col- 
laboration of the Brethren; when all the political 
parties were dissolved (16 January 1953), the régime 
agreed to consider the Muslim Brethren as a non- 
political association. But it appears that al-Hudaybi 
demanded the right of control and veto over all the 
government’s decisions, wishing to set himself up 
as the ‘moral tutor’ of the revolution, a position 
which was of course refused to him. Soon the Brethren 
attacked the new régime, considering that its 
programme and its first achievements did not suffi- 
ciently conform to their Islamic ideal. In 1953 there 
began a muted but bitter struggle; the Brethren in- 
tensified their propaganda among the students and 
the trade unions, and some of them plotted within 
the army and even among the police. On 13 January 
1954, their society was once again dissolved and 
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were arrested; but because of the rivalry between 
General Muhammad Nadjib and Colonel Djamal ‘Abd 
al-Nasir, they were shortly afterwards released 
and were granted again the right to exist as a non- 
political organization. The Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
signed on 19 October 1954 was the cause of a fresh 
disagreement: the Brethren regarded it as too 
favourable to Great Britain and rejected even the 
principle of negotiation with the British, maintaining 
that an armed struggle against them was the only 
method possible. On 26 October 1954, Colonel Dja- 
mal ‘Abd al-Nasir narrowly escaped an attempt on 
his life by a member of the Muslim Brethren; the 
government reacted by arresting and trying more 
than a thousand Brethren and severe penalties were 
inflicted: six Muslim Brethren, among them the 
lawyer and writer ‘Abd al-Kadir ‘Oda, were con- 
demned to death and executed; the Supreme Guide, 
al-Hudaybi, was condemned to death, but his sen- 
tence was commuted to life imprisonment. One 
would have expected that after this the Brotherhood 
would be crushed; indeed many of the members 
who did not approve of terrorist methods, had given 
their support to the new régime. In fact the Brother- 
hood continued to exist clandestinely. During the 
summer of 1965, a conspiracy hatched by the Mus- 
lim Brethren, the aim of which was to overthrow 
the régime of Colonel ‘Abd al-Nasir, was discovered; 
several hundred arrests were made; the enquiries 
and the trials lasted for a year; in August 1966 
there took place three executions, including that of 
Sayyid Kutb, a well-known writer among the Breth- 
ren, not to mention many sentences of hard labour 
and prison. It appears however that the Brotherhood 
continues to exist clandestinely and to constitute a 
certain threat to the Egyptian government (1969). 

The Muslim Brethren outside Egypt. 
Similar movements appeared at the same time in 
other Arab countries, inspired by the example of 
the Egyptian Brotherhood, but it is difficult to tell 
whether they were organically attached to it, and if 
so in what degree, or whether they were independent. 
In Syria, in 1937, there was founded an association 
of Muslim Brethren which was to be less extensive 
and less active than the Egyptian association, but 
some of its members occupied official political offices 
in Syria, as members of Parliament and ministers, 
and in particular the Muslim Brethren of Syria 
exercised a not inconsiderable moral and intellectual 
influence, under the leadership of shaykh Mustafa 
al-Siba‘l (d. 1965). Less important, and in some 
cases more temporary, associations existed also in 
Palestine, Jordan, Lebanon and ‘Irak. It should be 
added that the Muslim Brethren in Egypt commanded, 
and, it seems, still command, wide sympathy in 
many Arab countries and also in non-Arab Muslim 
countries. 

Doctrine. The essential message of the Muslim 
Brethren may be summarized thus: they consider 
Islam to be an ‘‘order” (nizam) without equal, be- 
cause it is revealed by God, which has a vocation 
to organize all aspects of human life: ‘Islam is 
dogma and worship, fatherland and nationality, reli- 
gion and state, spirituality and action, Kur?4n and 
sword” (H. al-Banna?); furthermore, this order is 
valid for all men of all time and all countries. The 
originality of the Muslim Brethren lies not in their 
doctrine, many elements of which may be found in 
the preaching of Djamal al-Din al-Afghani [g.v.], but 
in the fact that their founder, by simplifying it and 
making it more strict, made it the ideological basis 


several hundred of them, including all the leaders, | of a powerful popular movement. The professions 
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of faith of the Brethren, and espeially those of H. 
al-Banna’, who was educated in the Hanbali madhhab, 
are strongly inspired by the idea of a return to the 
faith of the ‘‘devout ancestors’ (salaf) of the Com- 
munity, although they are for the most part formu- 
lated on a plane and in terms very different from 
those of tradition and invoke on occasion the authori- 
ty of non-Muslim scholars and philosophers in the 
cause of the struggle against atheism; the believer 
can know God only through the description which He 
has given of Himself in the Kur?an and through the 
words of His Prophet; but the faith of the Muslim 
is also alluminated and nourished by the light thrown 
into his mind and his heart by the total commitment 
of his life to the service of Islam. In the same spirit, 
the Brethren were obliged to perform pious exercises 
based on the recital of the Kur’4n with meditation 
(tadabbur) and to make an assiduous study of hadiths 
and of the model provided by the history of the be- 
ginnings of the Muslim Community. Whatever the 
differences between them, all the professions of faith 
of the Brethren show the greatest mistrust of the 
traditional formulations of kalam, which they 
consider to be too much impregnated with the Greek 
spirit, which is foreign to primitive Islam, and whose 
speculations they accuse of having provoked in the 
past, and of encouraging at the present time, divisions 
and a sectarian spirit, which form an obstacle to 
the necessary unity of all Muslims which is indis- 
pensable in their struggle against the foreign im- 
perialists, 

The Brethren’s dedication to the service of Islam 
has as its main objective the struggle against 
western invasion in all its forms. Abroad first, it 
is necessary to fight until all the Muslim countries 
are freed from any foreign domination. Next, within 
Egypt, the Muslim Brethren planned to re-Islamicize 
Egyptian life in the very many fields which had been 
impregnated by western influence, now considered 
to be waning; these extended from social habits, 
such as dress, greetings, the use of foreign languages, 
hours of work and of rest, the calendar, recreation, 
etc., to the educational, legal and political institutions, 
not to mention the field of ideas and sentiments. 
Matters relating to the family and to the position 
of women were not neglected; in addition there exist- 
ed a parallel women’s movement, the ‘‘Muslim Sis- 
ters’. One of the main points of this programme 
was the abolition of the Egyptian legal codes, based 
on European codes, and the creation of a legislation 
based on the shari‘a; they considered the question 
of the evolution of fikk to be no longer relevant, 
since a society which is renewed and really living 
according to Islam ought to work out for itself a 
new system of legislation, based on the principles 
provided by the Revelation, according to the new and 
unforeseeable problems which it encounters (S. Kutb). 
The Muslim Brethren strove to work out a whole 
economic and social doctrine based on canonical 
ideas, such as the taxes provided for by the revealed 
Law (zakaét) and the prohibition on making profit 
from money (ribé), and in general reinterpreting 
and adapting to modern needs the rules concerning 
economic and social life provided by the Kur?an, the 
Sunna and the edifying episodes in the history of the 
Community. Sayyid Kutb and Mustafa al-Siba‘i ap- 
pear to be the writers who mainly systematized 
this doctrine; they defined an Islamic socialism 
(ishtirakiyya islamiyya) which, while combining the 
advantages of capitalism and communism, differs 
radically from these two systems in both its nature 
and its aims. Private property is guaranteed as a 





tight, but its possession is a social function dele- 
gated to the individual by the community, which 
holds these possessions from God, the only true 
owner. The State, acting as representative of the 
community, has the right and the duty to investigate 
the origin of the fortunes of individuals, to control 
its use, and to deduct from it the portion due to 
the poor. In addition to these principles, on which 
there was to be based a truly Muslim and social 
legislation and policy, there are exalted the virtues 
of disinterestedness, of mutual devotion and of 
brotherhood, which, according to these writers, 
existed in the Muslim countries before they were 
invaded by Western materialism, and which must 
now be taught again since they are the very ends 
towards which this Islamic régime is directed. 

The second main objective of the Brethren was 
to create an authentically Muslim state; the ideal, 
which would be attained after many preparatory 
stages, was to restore a single State which would 
embrace all the Muslim peoples and would have at 
its head a caliph. Until this was achieved, a plurality 
of states was permissible. The leader of the State 
is elected by the community and responsible to it; 
the community acts through qualified representatives 
elected by it, the ahi al-shiird, who elect the leader, 
have control over his acts, and legislate in collabora- 
tion with him. Every person in authority is required 
to act in consultation (shé#rd) with his subordinates, 
and it is the duty of every citizen to offer his ad- 
vice {nasiha) to those in authority. The aim of this 
Islamic State is, internally, to see that the laws of 
Islam are properly observed, and, externally, to 
send out and to support missionaries who will pre- 
sent Islam to other nations, and to fight constantly, 
and with arms if need be, for justice and the com- 
mon good of humanity (amr bi ’l-ma‘rif wa-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar). 

The ideas of the Muslim Brethren were, and still 
are, widely spread, even after the association dis- 
appeared officially, and they have today a great in- 
fluence on Muslim literature in apologetics and in 
popular religion, particularly that written in Arabic. 
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some works of al-Banna? have been translated 
into French in Orient: Nahw al-mir, Vers la lumie- 
ve, tr. J. Marel, no. 4, 37-62; tr. of an art., La 
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nouvelle renaissance du monde arabe et son ortenta- 

tion, by A. Miquel, no. 6, 139-44; Mushkilatuna fi 

daw? al-nizam al-islami, Nos problémes a la lumiére 

de Vordre islamique, tr. H. Loucel, no. 37, 103- 

27, NO. 39, 151-67, no. 40, 211-27. For a study 

of the development of the doctrine of the Muslim 

Brethren, reference must also be made to the 

works of many other writers, of which it is pos- 

sible to mention here only those who, not referred 

to in the studies. above, seem to us the most im- 

portant: Sayyid Kutb, al-‘Adéla al-idjtima‘iyya fi 

‘l-Islam, Cairo, many eds. since 1952 (Eng. tr. 

by J. B. Hardie, Social Justice in Islam, Amer. 

Council of Learned Soc., Washington 1953); idem, 

al-Salam al-‘alami wa 'l-Islam, Cairo n.d. (183 pp.); 

idem, Ma‘rakat al-Islam wa _ ’l-ra>smaliyya, 

Cairo 1951 (160 pp.), idem, Fi gilal al-Kur’an (a 

commentary on the Kuran, Cairo 1953-9 approxi- 

mately 30 fascicules (adjza?), 5th ed. 1967 (Bei- 
rut?)); idem, Hddha al-din, Cairo 1961 (98 pp.), 
re-issued 1967 (Beirut ?); idem, al-Islam wa-mush- 
kilat al-hadara, Cairo 1962 (192 pp.), re-issued 

n. p. 1967; idem, Khasa*is al-tasawwur al-islami 

wa-mukawwimatuh, Beirut 1967 (238 pp.); on 

Sayyid Kutb, a brochure by an author of the same 

name, Muhammad ‘Ali Kutb, Sayyid Kujfb aw 

thawrat al-fikr al-islami, Beirut 1967 (96 pp.); a 

list, probably still incomplete, of the works of 

Muhammad Kutb, the brother of Sayyid, and of 

Muhammad al-Ghazali, in REI, Abstracta Islamica, 

xv (1961), nos. 1432 to 1442 and 1402 to 1422; a 

list of the works of ‘Abd al-Kadir ‘Oda in I. M. 

Husaini, op. cit., bibl. no. 80; Mustafa al-Siba‘i, 

Ishtirakiyyat al-Islam, Damascus 1959 (Djami‘at 

Dimashk Press, 175 pp.), 2nd enlarged ed. Cairo 

n.d. (al-Dar al-Kawmiyya Press, 264 pp.), and 

Damascus 1960 (al-Hashimiyya Press, 433 pp.); 

idem, al-Sunna wa-makdnatuha fi ’l-tashri® al- 

islami, Cairo 1961 (Dar al-‘Uriba, 523 pp.); idem, 

al-Mar’a bayna ’!-fikh wa 'l-kantin, Damascus 1962 

(Djami‘at Dimashk Press, 336 pp.). 

(G. DELANOUE) 

IKHWAN at-SAFA?, the name under which 
the authors of the famous Rasail Ikhwan al-Safa? 
wa-khillan al-wafa? conceal their identity; these 
authors, however, often extend the term to cover all 
the initiates or adepts of their doctrine, whom they 
also call, more simply, tkhkwanuna ‘“‘our brothers’, 
and awliya? Allah ‘‘the friends of God”’. The general- 
ly received translation is ‘‘Epistles of the Brethren 
of Purity’, or ‘tof the Sincere Brethren (and Loyal 
Friends)”, that is to say, of those who are united, 
in the spiritual City, by the purity of their souls (all 
corporeal barriers having fallen) and the loyalty that 
flows from this, loyalty to one another, in fact to 
all men, and perhaps above all to the true imam. 

In spite of the most interesting article by S. M. 
Stern (New information), it seems indisputable that 
the Epistles represent the state of Isma‘ili doctrine 
at the time of their composition. They present two 
other important problems in this respect: that of 
their authorship and that of the date of their com- 
position. 

Authorship.—Although they appear to have 
been suspect to orthodox Muslims, the Epistles cir- 
culated among them and had a profound influence on 
certain circles. It is strange to think that their origin 
was, and still is, in dispute (see Stern’s articles, The 
authorship ... and particularly New information ...). 
They have sometimes been attributed to a Mu‘tazili; 
this is unacceptable, in view of the hostility that 
they display towards the mutakallimin. The Twelver 


Shi‘is claim them, although they contain some clear 
criticisms of their doctrine of the hidden imém. 
The IsmA‘ilis rightly consider them to be one of their 
fundamental works (see Ivanov, in EJ’, suppl., s.v. 
\SMAILIYYA). Casanova, well before the IsmAa‘ilis 
had allowed the publication of works of Fatimid 
literature, was the first orientalist (1898) to assert 
that they were of IsmAa‘ili origin; this was confirmed 
by this literature when it came to be partially known. 
The authorship of the Epistles has sometimes been 
ascribed to ‘Ali, and to Dija‘far al-Sadik. Towards 
the end of the 5th/11th century, a Syrian Nizari 
attributed them to the hidden imams Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il and ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad; but he also 
names the da% ‘Abd Allah b. Maymin al-Kaddah 
and three other du‘at as collaborators in their com- 
position. The Musta‘li tradition of the Yemen has 
attributed them generally, since at least the 7th/13th 
century, to the imam Ahmad, 

In 1876, however, Dieterici (Philosophie ..., 142), 
without recognizing the Isma‘ili character of the 
Epistles, quoted a passage of al-Tawhidi (on which 
Hadjdji Khalifa relied, iii, 460) giving the names of 
their supposed authors. Stern recently revived 
the question in the two articles mentioned above. It 
is clear that the four persons mentioned by al-Taw- 
hidi (Abi Sulayman Muhammad b, Ma‘shar al-Busti, 
called al-Makdisi, the k@di Abu 'l-Hasan ‘Ali b, Ha- 
ran al-Zandjani, Abi. Ahmad al-Nahradjiri and al- 
‘Awfi, all friends of a Chancellery secretary, Zayd 
b. Rifa‘a) are the authors (or among the authors) of 
the Epistles; for al-Tawhidi was connected not only 
with Zayd b. Rifa‘a, but also with the kdgi al- 
Zandjani, and the latter told him a story which is 
found word for word in the text of the Ikhwan. He 
knew, then, what he was talking about. 

He calls the kagi al-Zandjani ‘‘the author of the 
doctrine” (Kitab al-mwdnasa, ed. Ahmad Amin, 
Cairo 1942, 4 ff., 157 ff.). Al-Tawhidi’s teacher, Aba 
Sulayman al-Mantiki, for his part, gives al-Makdisi 
as the author of the work. Stern, however, discovered 
two most instructive passages in an unpublished 
Tathbit dala il nubuwwat Sayyidina Muhammad, 
the work of the Mu‘tazili chief kagi of Rayy, ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar al-Hamadani (325-415/936-1025) (now 
published as Tathbit dalail al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Karim ‘Uthman, Beirut n.d.—preface dated 1966; 
see p. 610 ff.), One gives almost the same persons 
as the authors of the Epistles, but does not include 
al-Makdisi; on the other hand, it does include Zayd 
b. Rifa‘a and adds another person, Abu Muhammad 
b. Abi ’l-Baghl, a secretary and astrologer. All 
these persons, inhabitants of Basra, are considered 
active Isma‘ilis, and the Radi al-Zandjani himself is 
represented as a particularly important leader (text 
in Stern, New information, 411). 

Stern comes, however, to a conclusion that seems 
hard to accept. He notes that, in the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, the Epistles had a considerable influence on 
philosophical circles that were not connected with 
IsmA‘ilism, and that, on the other hand, there is no 
trace of any influence on contemporary Isma‘ili 
authors; he believes that they were adopted by the 
IsmA‘ilis only a century or two after their publication, 
According to him, the authors mentioned by al-Taw- 
hidi and the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, although con- 
nected with IsmA‘ilism, represented a particular trend 
in it, which believed that Muhammad b. Isma‘il lived 
concealed and would come again as the expected 
mahdi; he was supposed to be in actual communica- 
tion with chosen intimates (the authors of the 
Epistles) and to have disseminated the Epistles 
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through them. Stern thinks that the secret organi- 
zation described by the Epistles was illusory, utopian 
and idealized, merely that which the group of 
authors would have wished it to be. He believes also 
that these authors had no official function in the 
organization of the Isma‘ili da‘wa and had no 
influence on contemporary IsmA‘ilism. 

If this were the case, the kagt ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
would not have considered them dangerous IsmA‘ilis. 
What is more, the Ikhw4n reject the idea of an expect- 
ed imam. On the other hand, the secret organisation 
described by them is too precise and corresponds 
too well to what the Isma‘ili organization may at 
first have been to be a product of their imagination. 
It does not seem to be idealized, but quite in con- 
formity with the spiritual condition of a revolutionary 
movement in full expansion, which sets the purity 
of its convictions above everything—this is what 
gives such a movement its efficacy; the mystique of 
the spiritual City which unites them and contrasts 
them with the terrestrial city is typical: on one side, 
the good, on the other, the evil. Why should so much 
information that could apply to Isma‘ilism be found 
concerning a non-existent sect, and nothing concern- 
ing Isma‘ilism itself, which was so active at that 
time? Moreover, the Epistles lead one to believe 
that the propaganda was addressed particularly to 
those whose culture made them most apt to receive 
it: philosophers and mystics, or those who could be 
of most use to the movement, Chancellery secre- 
taries or governors. Now, this was probably historical- 
ly the case with the Isma‘ili propaganda. In spite of 
the slight doubt caused by the small difference 
between the information given by al-Tawhidi and 
that given by the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, it may well 
be thought that the persons mentioned by them, or 
some of them, certainly collaborated in the composi- 
tion of the Epistles, and that they were initiates of 
the highest rank who played an important part, even 
if others, of equal importance, were more disposed 
to action. Perhaps they were among the four abdal, 
or even the ‘‘forty” (cf. Révélation et vision véri- 
dique, 35-6). But perhaps they were not the sole 
authors, and assertions of Isma‘ili origins contain 
only a part of the truth. 

If the authors sometimes mention their work in 
common (iv, 367), the 50th Epistle (on different mo- 
des of government), on the other hand, considered 
particularly important because of its central chapter 
on the hidden meaning of festivals and sacrifices, 
and the 48th (on proselytizing) are put directly into 
the mouth of an imam. It is thus conceivable that 
the imam should have inspired the whole or part of 
the contents of certain Epistles, that he should have 
taken part in their composition or that he should 
have given something similar to his ‘‘imprimatur’’; 
in any case, the imam of this world and those of the 
other world inspire all the members of the spiritual 
City. It is, however, also probable that the authors 
mentioned by al-Tawhidi and the kadi ‘Abd al-Djab- 
bar gave the Epistles only their more or less defin- 
itive form. They seem to have been begun much 
earlier, perhaps actually by the da@% ‘Abd Allah b. 
Maymin al-Kaddah and his contemporaries, and then 
continued by their successors, under the aegis of sev- 
eral successive imams, including Muhammad b. Isma- 
“il, his son ‘Abd Allah and his grandson Ahmad. This 
would be in no way surprising, if we suppose that 
the Epistles constitute an attempt to arrange and 
fix the official doctrine of Isma‘ilism. This point 
of view appears confirmed by the attempts at dating 
that have been, or can be, made. 


Dating.—Dieterici (Die Philosophie der Araber, 
Leipzig 1876, i, 142 ff.), in view of the facts that 
their supposed authors are mentioned by HAdjdiji 
Khalifa (iii, 460) following al-Faryabi (d. 319/931), 
and that verses of al-Mutanabbi (303-54/915-65) are 
too frequently quoted in them to have been incorpo- 
rated subsequently, and in view, similarly, of the fact 
that al-Madjriti who introduced them into Spain died 
in 395/1005, fixes the date of the composition of the 
Epistles approximately between 350 and 375/961 and 
986. 

Other information that can be drawn from the 
Epistles seems to support these conclusions. They 
several times name Abi Ma‘shar al-Falaki (d. 272/ 
886 aged more than one hundred) aad quote a passage 
of one of his works. They mention Babak and the 
Khurramiyya, who began to attract attention in 
192/808, and the Samdnids (ii, 280). 

Although the Mu‘tazilis are not named, many 
criticisms are evidently directed at them. Finally, 
one passage (iii, 161) mentions the Ash‘arites, who 
too are often criticized. Al-Ash‘ari, born in 260/874, 
became orthodox in 300/913 and died in 323/935; 
there could have been no question of Ash‘arites’ 
existing until several years after his conversion, if 
not after his death; for the passage leads us to 
believe that Ash‘arism had already begun to be talk- 
ed about, but was not yet equated with orthodoxy. 

All this is confirmed by the fact that (as we have 
seen) al-Tawhidi personally knew al-Zandjani, one 
of the supposed authors, and that he mentions these 
authors in a conversation with the vizier Ibn Sa‘dan 
in 370/981; this presupposes that at that date the 
Epistles had already been completed for some time. 
This is not incompatible, either, with the fact that 
the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Hamad§4ni speaks of the 
activity of al-Zandjani, for he was 45 years old in 
370. The Epistles, then, may have been finished 
between 350/961 and 370/980, that is to say before 
the conquest of Egypt by the Fatimids (358/969), 
or shortly after. Several passages, however, (nota- 
bly iv, 146, 190, 252-3, 269) presage an important 
event, the manifestation of the cause by the Ikhwan, 
and the approach of government by good men. Two 
of these passages lead us to believe that this event 
is foretold by all the methods of divination and as- 
trology (iv, 190 and particularly 146). The informa- 
tion furnished by the Ikhw4n concerning the imminent 
conjunction that was to lead to the event is interpret- 
ed by Casanova (Une date astronomique), who bases 
himself on a passage of Ibn Khaldin (ed. Quatremére, 
186) and on the tables drawn up by an astronomer 
for De Goeje (Les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fati- 
mides*, Leiden 1886): according to him, the Ikhwan 
had in mind a conjunction that they expected on 26 
Djumada I 439/19 November 1047, and the expected 
event occurred eleven years and 42 days later, on 
13 Dhu’l-Ka‘da 450/1 January 1059: the khutba was 
then given in Baghdad, for a short period, in the 
name of the Fatimid al-Mustansir. The conjunction 
itself occurred in the caliphate of al-Zahir, and Ca- 
sanova sees an allusion to the latter in the term 
zahir used in the text of the Ikhw4n. Information 
furnished by the Djami‘a (323) suggests that the 
question should be reopened; it is possible that the 
tables used by Casanova did not correspond with 
those that the Ikhw4n had at their disposal. Even if 
the dates that he suggests, however, are the right 
ones, his interpretation, for reasons that it would take 
too long to discuss in detail here, is certainly erro- 
neous. It suffices to say that the Ikhw4n allude here 
not to the final victory, but to a preliminary success. 
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Two dates, then, seem acceptable for the foretold 
event: 358/969 (the conquest of Egypt) or Rabi‘ I 
297/December 909 (the proclamation of ‘Ubayd 
Allah al-Mahdi by the dé% Abia ‘Abd Allah in Ifri- 
kiya). Several of the passages cited give us to under- 
stand that not only many adepts and propagandists 
but the imam himself are in concealment, and that 
the return to manifestation is near at hand; this 
prompts the choice of 297/909. One of these passa- 
ges (iv, 187) even states that “government of good 
men will begin through the agency of virtuous good 
men who will join together in a land”; must this 
not be Ifrikiya? If this is so, it must be concluded 
that the composition of the Epistles took a good 
Many years, and this time can be approximately 
fixed as between 287/900 (perhaps even well before) 
and 354/965. The only fact that appears strange, in 
this case, is that no allusion is made to the victory 
of 297/909. On the other hand, it may be considered 
normal that the passages that predict it should have 
been kept intact, as a proof (to be commented on 
orally) of the truth of their doctrine. 

It also follows from this that the Epistles, unlike 
most subsequent IsmA‘ili writings, circulated in the 
orthodox world at a moment when an expanding 
Isma‘ilism anticipated a total victory, by degrees, but 
relatively rapidly. 

Does the composition of the Epistles support this 
point of view? 

The composition of the Epistles.—Only a 
close analysis would perhaps produce a reasonable 
certainty in this regard. Certain facts, however, 
demand attention at first sight. 

The Epistles, as we have them, are 52 in number. 
In the text itself, however, it is ten times asserted 
that there are 51 Epistles. The 52nd itself (on magic) 
mentions the “fifty preceding Epistles’ and designat- 
es itself the 51st. The extra Epistle, clearly added 
subsequently, is the 51st in our editions (‘‘The 
Hierarchy [of the parts] of the whole world’’), the 
normal position of which, besides, as its title in- 
dicates, would be in the second section (physical 
sciences). In fact, five pages of the nine that make 
up the Epistle are identical with pages of the 21st 
(the vegetable kingdom), and the remaining four 
pages add nothing new. This 51st Epistle (which it- 
self mentions, at the end, a total of 51 Epistles, 
without adding it is the last) perhaps represents the 
first state of an Epistle left to be rewritten, then 
rediscovered and subsequently included in the 
penultimate position, since the Epistle on magic 
had to be the last. 

Moreover, the work has traces of a certain va- 
gueness, both in the order of chapters, and in the 
number of Epistles in each section. Thus the 8th 
Epistle in the rst section (mathematical sciences), 
which deals with manual arts, was earlier placed at 
the beginning of the 3rd section (psychical and intel- 
lectual sciences )(i, 276 and 286); the gth (1st section) 
seems, according to its introduction, to have been 
placed, at one time, after the 25th (2nd section); 
this might justify its contents. It seems also (ii, 19) 
that the second section consisted at first of 8 Epis- 
tles, instead of the 17 that it contains in its defini- 
tive version; that the roth in this section was then 
the second; that the sixth (quiddity of Nature) was 
added later. Similarly, it seems that the first sec- 
tion, which contains 14 Epistles, consisted only of 
5; that the 4th Epistle (geography) was added later; 
that the 5th (music) at first formed part of the 6th 
(numerical and geometrical relationships) and was 
subsequently detached; that there was at first one 
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single Epistle on logic, afterwards split into five 
short Epistles. In short, it appears that, at the time 
of the composition of the 15th Epistle, only five Epis- 
tles from the 1st section and seven from the 2nd 
were already written; that certain of these were af- 
terwards amplified and then split up; that these two 
sections were afterwards enlarged by the addition 
of new Epistles. The same was probably true of the 
other two sections. A trace of this, at least, is to 
be found: a piece of information in the last Epistle 
(iv, 285), applicable, according to the writer, to the 
5oth, in fact applies to the 49th; this suggests either 
that the soth had not yet been written, or that the 
order of Epistles has been altered. It is probable 
that the first writers had not accurately foreseen their 
number, and that towards the end the authors made 
arrangements to round off this number to 51, so 
that it might be satisfactory from an arithmological 
point of view. 

All this confirms the view that a very long time 
must have elapsed between the beginning of the 
composition and its being put into a definitive form. 

As far as the form is concerned, its unity is remark- 
able. This need not surprise us, if we imagine that 
the different authors worked more or less together, 
and, moved by the same spirit, influenced one 
another. Moreover, their style is singularly affected 
by that of certain translations of Greek works. Certain 
differences, however, can be detected, which are prob- 
ably not to be attributed solely to a difference of 
subject-matter. While most of the Epistles are char- 
acterized by clarity of thought and rigorous exposi- 
tion, except when the discussion concerns points of 
doctrine that the Ikhw4n wish to treat only in an 
esoteric manner, the 31st (causes of differences of 
languages), in spite of the interest of the content, 
is distinguished by a pedantic, obscure and over- 
subtle style, which is hardly to be found elsewhere 
except in the 41st (definitions and diagrams). 

Another peculiarity of the 31st Epistle is that 
the author speaks in the first person singular; this 
occurs in no other Epistle, except by accident and 
for a reason that can be explained. 

The same remarkable unity is to be found in the 
fundamentals. Most of the contradictions are merely 
apparent when we go more deeply into the problems. 
There are, nonetheless, some rare inconsistencies 
in the details. Nothing, however, has prevented the 
whole being given, by slow methodical elaboration, 
the unity and solidity that are fitting for an ‘‘inspir- 
ed”? work by means of which a sect expresses itself. 

Content of the Epistles.—When, following 
an astral conjunction, a community assumes power 
and enjoys hegemony, it takes over, according to 
the Ikhwa4n, all the sciences of the communities that 
have dominated previously. This is particularly the 
case at the beginning of a new millennium, when one 
religious law comes to supplant that which preceded 
it. The Ikhwan, then, believe it legitimate to adopt 
all ‘the sciences and wisdoms” produced by the 
efforts (supported by divine inspiration) of the 
good philosophers (certain philosophers were also 
prophets, prophets being the best of the philosophers) 
and those that have been revealed by God in the 
course of the previous millennia. They claim, then, to 
present a compendium of all the sciences known in 
their time, taken, in the first place, from these an- 
cient books, next from the ‘‘caliphs of the prophets” 
and their companions (iii, 384). This is what has led 
Orientalists to regard the Epistles as an Encyclopae- 
dia. These sciences express the profound “realities” 
(haka@ik) of the universe, which support revelation 
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and religious laws, and, consequently, explain them 
in a rational way; for this reason they form part of 
the Isma‘ili dogmas: they constitute the “hidden 
meaning” of the ‘‘Revelation and the Law’’ which are 
their ‘‘visible’ aspect. It is, clearly, a doctrine of 
emanation inspired by Neoplatonism—but one in 
which the tmdm plays in this world the essential 
part in the re-ascent of fallen souls—combined with 
Ptolemy’s theory of the celestial spheres, and astrolo- 
gical laws are, consequently, of prime importance 
in it as the instrument for the realization of the 
divine will (for a more precise idea of the doctrine 
see ISMA‘ILIYYa). A few remarks will suffice here. 
The theory of great cycles of 7000 years—a cycle 
of manifestation alternating with a cycle of conceal- 
ment (cf. Corbin, Hist. phil. Isl., 129)—is not dis- 
cussed. Two fairly clear allusions to it, however, 
are found (ii, 228, iv, 229; cf. Imamat, 73-5); three 
allusions to our present cycle (ii, 344, iii, 319, 512); 
one allusion as well to the fall of the celestial Adam 
and also to the creation of the ‘‘first terrestrial Adam”’ 
(iii, 512). The respective roles of the legislator and 
of the successive imams are not clearly defined; 
there is, however, an allusion to the great prophets 
who ushered in the millennia of our cycle (Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad and the 
ka@im who is none other than Muhammad restored 
to life) in the account of the myth of the cave (iii, 
315-8). Once the five Legislators (Noah, Abraham, 
Jesus, Moses, Muhammad, iv, 18-9) are named, and 
elsewhere the “five prophets endowed with energy... 
whose legislation is different’ (ii, 470-1, iii, 486). 
It should also be noted that the role of the initiator 
of the prophet is clearly seen (iii, 509 [al-Khidr 
and Moses], iv, 90-8); the instruction of the initiator, 
however, is a human instruction, not divine like that 
of the imam; it is the tmam and his principal lieuten- 
ants that bear the name of hudjdja, and not the ini- 
tiator. Moreover, the legislators are superior to the 
other imams, and Muhammad is superior to all the 
other legislators. It is Muhammad (the City of Know- 
ledge) who initiates ‘Ali (‘the Gate of the City’’). 
Again, Salman does not receive any particular 
precedence; he is mentioned once only, among the 
Companions of the Prophet, as being the seventh of 
these. In the Ikhw4n, then, we find not the order sin 
‘ayn mim, but mim ‘ayn. 

It should be noted, finally, that everything relat- 
ing to the imams is dealt with most discreetly, and 
thus in a completely esoteric manner (manifestation 
and concealment, true revelation, etc.); the imams 
succeeding al-Husayn are never mentioned by name. 

The semi-esoteric character of the Epistles can 
be understood if one considers the object that their 
authors had in view. 

The object of the Epistles.—In fact, they 
aim secondarily at securing man’s happiness in 
this world (the perfection of the body favours the 
perfection of the soul), but have the essential object 
of securing the happiness of his soul in the next 
world, and first of all of allowing it to re-ascend 
there after death. The soul must, then, gradually 
disengage itself from the defilements of matter 
which weigh it down, that is to say which obscure 
it and prevent its having a true and universal vision 
of the realities of creation, and, consequently, its 
approaching its Creator. When it has, at last, regained 
the original purity of its essence, thus taking on “‘an 
angelic form’’, it loses interest in the body and its 
appetites; it is ready to rise through the celestial 
spheres when it is at last released from the body, 
and later to merge itself in the universal Soul, and 
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then, with the latter, in the Intellect. The Epistles 
inust, then, gradually inculcate this purifying know- 
ledge. Since, however, the legitimate imdm has the 
office of guiding the ascent of souls, it is to him that 
these must cling; drawing near to God involves draw- 
ing near to the tmdam in this world; “true” knowledge 
helps him to be recognized, and he is rightly the 
repository of this ‘‘true” knowledge. 

The Epistles, then, incite not only to knowledge, 
but also to action; they include, in fact, a deep 
commitment to their practical implementation; they 
have as their object, apart from the satisfaction of 
the spirit, the propaganda that will secure this and 
rally men round the tmam. Idealism of convictions 
is accompanied by realism in application. 

All this greatly conditions the form of the Epistles. 

The form of the Epistles.—This rigid con- 
ception of the purification and opening out of the 
soul, which is concurrent with its evangelistic 
character, involves a well defined pedagogical 
conception, even though a certain vagueness and 
arbitrariness appear if the classification of the 
sciences discussed in the 7th Epistle is considered. 
The progression must be at the same time moral 
and intellectual. Purification of the soul must begin 
with striving after the four virtues: attempting to 
aquire knowledge, having healthy opinions, acquiring 
good traits of character and performing pure deeds 
and good actions. 

At the same time, the practical (riyadiyya) 
sciences, which are a preparation for the practice of a 
profession, are studied. Above these come the juridical 
sciences (in their external sense), which essentially 
comprise the Kuranic and Traditional sciences, as 
they are conceived by the Orthodox, but also, 
curiously enough, interpretation of the Kur?4n (which, 
nonetheless, is within the jurisdiction of the imam 
and considers inspired knowledge to be the highest 
and the widest); doubtless, however, this refers to 
simple commentary on the Kur?4n (tafsir), intended 
for the general public. Finally, there are the ‘“‘real- 
ities” or sciences that are at the same time “‘philo- 
sophical and prophetic’, which lead the soul progres- 
sively ‘‘to the goal of the sciences and wisdoms”’ and 
to its first purity. 

This is why the 51 Epistles (actually 52) that 
make up the account of the realities are supposed 
to follow a gradual progression; they lead, in theory, 
from the concrete to the abstract, and fall into four 
sections. According to the classification given in the 
27th Epistle, the four sections should be as follows: 
mathematics (the root of all the other sciences), 
logic, physics, metaphysics. Infact, they appear some- 
what differently in our Epistles, but this is probably 
in order that the work may have an harmonious 
equilibrium, with the four sections all of the same 
size, These are in fact the following: (1) mathematical 
section, which comprises essentially, in order of 
progression: arithmetic, geoinetry, astronomy, music, 
to which is added logic (which, according'to ‘the clas- 
sification given in the 7th Epistle, shouldform a sep- 
arate section), and several allied questions are also 
covered; (2) physical section (“bodily and natural 
sciences’); (3) section on the psychical and intellec- 
tual sciences (which, according to the classification 
given in the 7th Epistle, should belong under meta- 
physics); it deals in particular with the universal 
Intellect and Soul, with resurrection, and with many 
other things as well; (4) section on the metaphysical 
(the word used is tldhiyya ‘“‘divine’) and legal 
sciences. In fact, they deal particularly with the 
behaviour of initiates and propagandists, but also, 
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cryptically, with the method of finding the imam— 
this, no doubt, is what justifies the name ‘‘metaphys- 
ical’? for these Epistles; as for the name “legal” 
(shar‘iyya nadmisiyya), it is probably due to the fact 
that they deal with moral belaviour which upholds 
positive law (which is, itself, unworthy to figure 
among the hakaik): they form the ‘‘hidden’’ meaning 
of ‘‘visible’’ law. They conclude with the Epistle on 
astrological magic, the worth of which, in practical 
terms, lies in its helping in the recognition of the 
legitimate imam. 

This supposed progression remains theoretical, 
for many of the Epistles are arranged in one section 
when they could equally legitimately be arranged 
in another. Moreover, the Ikhwan have to speak of 
the universal Soul in the first section, in order to 
be able to explain the material world as they conceive 
of it; thus they often go, contrary to their assertions, 
from the abstract to the concrete, that is to say in 
the order of creation. 

The Ikhwan say that the “realities” form a 
veritable ocean; thus only the essential points are 
discussed, and that as briefly as possible. This is why, 
in addition, use is made of numerous fables and 
parables, which make the ideas more accessible to 
beginners and allow them to conceive more easily of 
the profound realities (iii, 29-30). Each Epistle is 
devoted to one science, in order to implant the desire 
of going further (i, 20, iii, 538, iv, 186, 331, 339 367), 
and contains at least one chapter which forms the 
deeper lesson of this science, the ‘“‘pith’’. They are 
arranged according to the needs of different levels 
of students, and the 5oth Epistle (really the penulti- 
mate) is particularly important; its essential chapter 
is called ‘“djami* chapter”’ (it is this that relates to 
the deeper meaning of the four festivals of the Mus- 
lims and the philosophers (cf. Sabéens et Ikhwan al- 
safa’, 96], which symbolize the imams and their 
cycles of concealment and manifestation) (iv, 250-1). 

The risdla djami‘a, according to the Ikhwan, forms 
a “separate Epistle’, which is not counted in the 
total number of the Epistles, although it is the con- 
cluding one; all that is said in them is here condensed, 
but deepened and supported by proofs; the realities 
here appear clearly (i, 39, 43, iv, 250-1). 

In fact, in the djami‘a, the technical aspects of 
each “‘science’’ are left on one side; only the elements 
that form the ‘‘pith”’ of each Epistle are taken up and 
often supported by means of supposedly demonstra- 
tive arguments, which are in fact dialectical argu- 
ments of a Neoplatonic type; it is less esoteric than 
the other Epistles, in the sense that metaphysical 
conceptions are discussed in a more direct manner 
and are not diluted in other developments. Above all, 
many points that are left obscure, to which only 
vague allusions are made in the Epistles—such as the 
problem of the imams, the question of the great 
cycles, the history of Adam, the fate of souls after 
death, etc.—are developed in the dj@mi‘a. But 
they are not discussed exhaustively, or completely 
clearly; a large measure of esotericism remains, 
and it too was intended to be completed by oral 
instruction. (On the djami‘a, which has been falsely 
attributed to al-Madjriti, cf. Djamil Saliba, publica- 
tions of the Arab Academy of Damascus, 1949, and 
introduction). 

The use of the Epistles.—The Epistles are 
designed for instructing ‘‘brothers”, that is to say 
adepts, whether beginners or those who are already 
disciples (iv, 367, 394), but they are of use also to 
initiated propagandists for sustaining their know- 
ledge and their curiosity (iv, 185-6). 


The Epistles should be studied progressively, that 
is, as far as possible, in the order of the table of 
contents, so that everyone may find what is acces- 
sible to his understanding (i, 46, iv, 283). The s5oth, 
for example, is suitable only for propagandists who 
are already advanced (iv, 251); this, however, is not 
always possible, for only certain rare privileged 
ones can have all the Epistles at their disposal (iv, 
205, 250). They are, naturally, a remedy for those 
who are worthy of them, and they should not be 
deprived of them; for others, however, they constitute 
a danger, if they are unable to understand them or 
are unworthy and are likely to put them to evil use. 
It is foreseen that the Epistles may fall into the 
hands of such people, and this is why certain points 
are discussed esoterically and by means of allusions 
(i, 45, iv, 462). It seems that the Epistles were 
studied at ‘‘sessions’’ (madjdlis); it is, however, 
foreseen that adepts who are already advanced may 
study them themselves, if they cannot attend 
“sessions’’, and may afterwards question qualified 
men about points that seem obscure to them; in 
addition, they will assist adepts less advanced than 
themselves by their reading. In general, the method 
consists of reading the Epistles to the less advanced, 
then commenting on them in the form of discussion, 
in order to teach them the ideas, the morality and 
the object of the Epistles (iv, 185, 186, 188, 250-1, 
331, 339). 

The source of the Epistles.—An attempt 
has been made, in Sabéens et Ikhwan al-safa?, to 
show that the origins of the doctrine should probably 
be sought in direct contacts between the first 
Isma‘ilis and the Sabaeans of Harran. The latter, 
following the Hellenistic tendency to syncretism, 
mingled, in a new synthesis, their religion, Babylonian 
in origin, with Mithraism and Greek religion and 
philosophy, a synthesis catalyzed by Hermetic in- 
fluence. The Ikhw4n, in their turn, considering that 
the sciences of the past, ‘‘philosophical” or “‘revealed’’, 
belonged, under the aegis of their imam, to Islam, 
achieved a new syncretism by establishing in Islam 
the elements of this Harranian synthesis and by 
giving, without perhaps being aware of the fact, a 
far more important place to Neoplatonism. 

In the Epistles, then, many diverse elements are 
to be found. There are probably some traces of 
early Babylonian astrology, supplemented by Indian 
and Iranian astrological elements, the whole based 
on the tenets of Greek astrology. There are stories 
of Indian and Persian origin and quotations and 
stories taken from the Hebrew Bible, as well as from 
Rabbinic texts; there are also borrowings from the 
New Testament (Christian influence is, in any case, 
very strong). The influence of Greek writings, 
however, as might be expected, is the dominant one. 
Influences of Hermes Trismegistus are particularly 
evident (not only from the writings called ‘‘Hermetic”’, 
magical, astrological or alchemical—certain of which 
are perhaps Harranian—but also from the Hermetic 
philosophical writings, the influence of. which 
pervades the whole work), as are those of the 
Pythagoreans (on arithmetic, music, acithmology, 
but also on the general spirit of the work), of Aristotle 
(especially in logic and ‘“‘physics’’), of Plato, and of 
the Neoplatonists (especially in metaphysics). No 
Neoplatonist author, however, is named by the 
Kkhwan, except Porphyry, of whose work only the 
Isagoge appears to have been known to them. Of 
all the Neoplatonists, probably Plotinus—although 
they differ from him on certain points—without their 
realizing it, and without their knowing him, exer- 
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cised the strongest influence on them; they, however, 
believed that they were following Aristotle; in fact, 
they quote a passage of the supposed ‘‘Theology of 
Aristotle’, which is, actually, known to be a résumé 
of several of the Enneads (cf. ed. Badawi, Cairo 
1955). Even the dialectical form seems to have 
influenced that of the Ikhw4n, as it perhaps in- 
fluenced, in a totally different direction, that of the 
Mutakallimin. 

They appear, however, to have known other Neo- 
platonist works which they do not quote. This 
influence is supplemented, in astronomy and astrol- 
ogy, by that of Ptolemy (but the Ikhwan knew what 
Pythagoras and Plato had said about the celestial 
spheres). Finally, Euclid and Nicomachus were used 
in geometry. The Ikhwan also had recourse, when 
necessary, to many other authors of whom they 
quote only a few, such as Galen (physics, alchemy 
and astrological magic) and Vettius Valens (in 
astrology). What seems most remarkable, however, 
is the synthesis that they achieved, in an original 
manner, for their metaphysics, adapting them to the 
dogmas of Islam, and modifying, where necessary, the 
information of their predecessors. 

The Epistles of the Ikhw4n occupy a place in the 
first rank of Arabic literature, for if pure Aristotel- 
ianism progressively ousted emanatism in the 
philosophers, their influence endures, not only in 
Shi‘ism, but also in the mystic movements. 
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AL-IKLIL (see NupJOm]. 

IKLIM, ‘‘clime, climate’, or, more generally, 
“region”’. The Lisdn al-‘Arab (root kim) discusses 
whether the word is Arabic or foreign. Ibn Durayd, 
whom it quotes, rightly inclines to the second hypo- 
thesis; iklim comes in fact from the Greek klima, 
literally: “inclination” and more precisely that of 
the earth from the Equator towards the pole, whence: 
region of the terrestrial sphere, and finally region 
in general. The Lisdén seems to adhere to the strict 
definition: it states that “‘iklim is one of the seven 
climates (akalim) which are the different divisions 
of the earth”. 

Inherited from Greek tradition, the idea of climate 
refers to a zone extending, in longitude, from one 
bound to the other of the inhabited world and in- 
cluded, in latitude, between two parallels: the 
latitudes themselves are determined by the length 
of the day at the summer solstice or at the equinox; 
some writers consider that the limit between two 
climates allows a certain margin of uncertainty and 
that there is thus, between one climate and the next, 
a zone of transition rather than a sharp division: 
the general opinion is that the boundary remains in 
any case a theoretical one and does not correspond 
to any concrete reality (cf. al-Idrisi, i, 3; al-Kazwini, 
Kosmographie, i, 148). Each climate is a collection, in 
varying proportions, of a number of towns, of 
mountains, waters and minerals; besides its position 
on the terrestrial globe, it is defined by the astral 
context under whose specific influence it comes. 
Tradition fixes the number of climates at seven: 
outside them are the countries to the south of the 
Equator and the countries of the far north; there are 
sometimes added to the seven classical climates seven 
other climates for the inhabited lands stated to be 
grouped, according to the authors, in the ‘“‘eastern’’ 
or ‘‘southern’’ quarter of the earth. 

The most prominent adherents to the tradition of 
the seven climates are the astronomers such as 
Muhammad b. Misa al- Khuwéarizmi, and the scholars 
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in general, such as al-Birini. But it is found also, 
as a view of the world in general, in the introduction 
or the main part of encyclopaedic works like those 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa>, Yakiat, al-Kazwini or Abu 
‘l-Fida?, The great works of descriptive geography 
in the tradition of the atlas of al-Balkhi (al-Istakhri, 
Ibn Hawkal, al-Mukaddasi) reject the tradition, as 
will be seen, but yet mention it, even if only briefly: 
this is the case at least with al-Istakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal, whereas al-Mukaddasi, going much further, 
reserves a special chapter for the seven climates. More 
specialized, but also descriptive, the geography’ of 
the Kitab Akam al-mardjan of Ishak b. al-Husayn, 
although it does not make room for a general 
description of the climates, nevertheless constantly 
tefers to them by noting, for each country or town, 
its position on the map and, notably, the climate 
to which it belongs; al-Idrisi systematized the 
process by setting out the descriptive contents of his 
geography climate by climate, beginning each time 
with the West. An equally remarkable case is 
provided by al-Hamdani in his introduction to his 
Stfat Djazirat al-‘Arab: he knows the traditional 
division (pp. 24-6), but elsewhere (p. 10 f.) increases 
the number of the geographical unities thus defined 
and multiplies them by raising to 26 the total 
number of parallels which mark their limits. 

On the whole, the central climates, those where 
there are large concentrations of Islamic peoples, 
are obviously better known than the others: it is 
noticeable that the precision of the latitudes de- 
creases in proportion as the north is approached.From 
this point of view it may be considered that Islam (as 
was natural) was interested, among all the regions, 
chiefly in those with which it was essentially concern- 
ed. But although the precision with which maps are 
made is merely a consequence of the historical 
phenomenon of the expansion of Islam in these 
middle climates, it may also have been facilitated by 
the merchants, particularly for the knowledge of the 
eastern extremities of these same climates, which 
were vital for the important commerce of the time. 
Finally, it should not be forgotten either that the 
location of the towns as precisely as possible is a 
result of the necessity to fix in each of them the 
direction for the prayer: it is not by accident that 
al-Mukaddasi gives his chapter on these questions 
the title Dhikr akalim al-“alam wa-markaz al- 
kibla. 

This knowledge derives, with much else, from the 
type of geography which consists of the description 
of the terrestrial sphere, which is called s#rat al-ard. 
A general knowledge of this “configuration of the 
earth”, together with its climates and the degree of 
uncertainty or precision of its respective parts, very 
soon became an obligatory part of the knowledge 
of the educated gentleman. One of the most 
prominent themes is that of the central climate, 
the fourth, which represents ‘‘moderation in all 
things’, Here the old Babylonian tradition combines 
with preoccupation with the political and cultural 
pre-eminence of ‘Irak to produce the statement that 
in Mesopotamia are combined the most beneficial 
effects of a place’s position on the map, of the astral 
influences and of the general configuration of the 
contours, the whole ensuring to its inhabitants the 
most solid qualities of character, perfect balance 
and the liveliest intelligence. Concerning this, the 
picture given by the Ikhw&n al-Safa? (i, 170-9) is 
most revealing: in it ‘Irak holds both a middle 
position so far as regards the natural features 
represented by the rivers and the mountains, and a 
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high position regarding the cultural benefits repre 
sented by the towns. 

The passage in adab writings concerning the general 
theme of the seven climates and the special theme 
of the fourth is a widely attested phenomenon. 
Their importance is illustrated by the fact that, as 
we have said, they are not even completely absent 
from works of the school of al-Balkhi who, as we 
shall see later, have no use for them in the method 
which they follow. The integration of these themes 
in the general culture of the time led also to the 
appearance of the seven climes in the Kitab al-Buldan 
of Ibn al-Fakih (pp. 5-7) or in a more specialized 
book like that of the Spanish geographer al-Razt: 
the statement (p. 51) that Spain is situated in the 
fourth climate, that of Baghdad, is the result of a 
local enthusiasm which, attributing to Spain its own 
advantages, celebrities and marvels, allows it to 
stand comparison with ‘Irak. 

Against this collection of texts, stemming from 
the Greek tradition as revised by Islam, must be 
set other works from the beginning of Arabic geogra- 
phy, which obviously rejected this tradition. The 
administrator-geographers, even when they make 
allowances for it like Kudama (p. 230), tend to pre- 
sent their facts to conform with the exigencies of 
administration or politics: al-Ya‘kaibi, who describes 
the world starting from Baghdad as centre, is un- 
interested in any division which is not by provinces, 
in other words which does not correspond to those 
concrete realities which are the history and geography 
of well-defined areas which may be administered as 
such. Ibn Khurradadhbih, the earliest of the Muslim 
geographers in the strict sense, is still more interest- 
ing: although he makes tklim, according to a rather 
confused terminology, the equivalent or a subdivision 
of a kara, it is certainly to a real entity, forming an 
administrative whole, to which he refers by these 
two words: it is a “country” grouped round a capital 
town, and combining with others to form a larger 
entity. Thus Hamat, Shayzar, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n 
and the Lebanon are each considered as an iklim, 
whereas Antarsiis, Bulunyds or al-Ladhikiyya are 
given the name of kira, these divisions together 
forming, with many others, a wider area known as 
akdlim Hims (pp. 75-6). 

There exists another meaning of the word iklim, 
this time originating in Iran. The word keskwar 
refers, in Persian tradition, to the seven great king- 
doms of the world, of which six (India, China, the 
Turks, Rim, Africa and Arabia) are distributed 
around the central kingdom, that of Iran. An obvious 
borrowing of this idea, but using the word ¢klim, 
appears in al-Mas‘idi (ed. Pellat, i, § 189). 

Finally, the school of al-Balkhi was to give the 
word a new meaning, fully adapted to the realities 
of practical geography. Although it borrowed the 
word itself from the Greek tradition, it took from 
the Iranian tradition the idea of a figurative represen- 
tation of iklim in the form of a bird or a familiar 
object, and the idea of a distribution of human 
groups around one centre, with the difference that 
this time the pivot of the world shifted from Media 
to Arabia. But a more important fact is that the 
school of al-Balkhi, in the spirit this time of adminis- 
trative geography, is careful to define areas, land 
or maritime, regarded as wholes which in geography 
are clearly isolated. Thus al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, 
describing (in order to repudiate it) the old division 
of the seven climates, produce twenty new akdlim, 
exclusively Muslim: Arabia, the sea of Fars, the 
Maghrib, Egypt, Sham, the sea of Riim, Djazira 
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‘Irak, Khizistan, Fars, Kirman, Sind, Armenia-al- 
Ran-Adharbaydjan, Djibal, Daylam, the sea of the 
Khazars, the desert of Persia, Sidjistan, Khurasan, 
Transoxania. Al-Mukaddasi was to perfect this 
geographical division of the tklim: he considered, 
first of all, that geography is concerned with men, 
thus with the cultivable earth, and he refused to 
use the term tklim for seas and deserts. He therefore 
reduced the number of the akalim: he no longer 
listed sixteen earthly akdlim as his predecessors 
had done, but fourteen: six Arab (Arabia, ‘Irak, 
Akir = Djazira, Sham, Egypt, Maghrib) and eight 
non-Arab (Mashrik, Daylam, al-Rihab, Djibal, Khi- 
zistan, Fars, Kirman, Sind). It will be seen that, 
first the group Armenia-al-Ran-Adharbaydijan is list- 
ed under the single name of al-Rihab (the “{high] 
plains’) and that, secondly, Sidjistan, Khurdsan and 
Transoxania are grouped in the iklim of the Mashrik, 
which means (ed. de Goeje, 7) the Sam4nid sphere of 
influence. The whole operation is to designate the 
tklim as a geographical and historical entity which 
is, or has been at a certain time in the past, suffi- 
ciently independent of others to be the seat of a 
de jure or a de facto autonomous authority. 

The final meaning of the word, that of “region’’, 
“country” in general, is attested by Abu ’l-Fida?, 
who, in his tables, places side by side the scientific 
definition of tklim (al-iklim al-hakiki) and its current 
definition (al-iklim al-‘urfi). 
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(A. MiguEL) 

IKRAR, in fikk, means an acknowledgement, 
either judicial or extra-judicial. The Muslim jurists 
define tkrér as i‘tiradf, ‘‘confession’’ (Ibn Kudama, 
Mughni, v, 137). The institution, as it has been built 
up by the jurists of Islam, is however much more 
flexible, more comprehensive and more independent 
of the exact anterior reality which it is considered 


to reveal, than the corresponding institution of the 
western systems, in the sense that it is used not 
only to reveal or to confirm a previously existing 
right, but also often in practice to produce a new 
juridical situation. As J. Schacht has pointed out, 
tkrar, at least in matters concerning patrimony, 
“creates an abstract debt’; the efficient cause, 
sabab, of the obligation admitted is never demanded 
of the declarant, except in Shafi‘i and Hanbali law in 
matters concerning a slave ‘‘authorized to trade’. 
The slave is required to state the origin of the 
obligation which he considers himself to owe in order 
for it to be known whether it comes within the 
provisions of the authorization which he has received. 

All these reasons make it seem preferable to 
substitute, as far as possible, when translating tkrar, 
“recognition of rights” for the much narrower term 
“acknowledgement’’. 

Whether it is judicial or extra-judicial, tkrar is 
subject to the same juridical rules; this is why the 
fukaha@’, in their writings, have not divided the study 
of it into two separate chapters, and although they 
return to the question in the chapter dealing with 
judgeship (kada), this is solely in order to point 
out the place of judicial acknowledgement among all 
the methods of proof admitted in law. A judicial 
acknowledgement is one which intervenes during an 
action. It consists of the recognition by the person 
against whom the petitioner alleges a fact, or a 
right, of the soundness of the request. At this junc- 
ture, the procedure goes no further. The judge cannot 
neglect this recognition and demand a further proof. 
But if the defendant denies the claim of the plaintiff, 
it is then a matter of an inkar [q.v.] or denial, which 
may lead to the procedure of an oath, which then has 
to be sworn by the defendant. 

On the other hand, a distinction which must be 
made concerning tkrar is that based on the object 
of the recognition. If this object is a right to a 
patrimony, it is then a matter of an ikrar bi ’l-Lukdk; 
butif itis a non-patrimonial right (marriage, paternity, 
repudiation, etc.), it is described as tkrar bi ’l-nasab, 
bi ’l-ntkah, etc. This is not merely a question of 
terminology, since the two categories of recognition 
do not function quite according to the same rules. 

I. Conditions of validity. These concern the 
declarant {al-mukirr), the beneficiary (al-mukarr 
lahu) and the object of the recognition (al-mukarr 
bihi). 

The author of the recognition must have reached 
the age of puberty and be of sound mind. A minor, 
an idiot or a person of low intelligence (ma‘tih) may 
recognize neither a patrimonial nor a non-patrimonial 
right. A spendthrift (safih) may recognize only a 
non-patrimonial right. 

With slaves, it is important to distinguish between 
one who has been authorized by his master to trade, 
and one who has not. For the latter, as a general 
rule, there can be no question of the recognition of 
debts, since he has no patrimony proper, and the 
acknowledgement of a previous debt would be mani- 
festly untrue. Has he then the right to admit to an 
offence which is dealt with by a corporal punishment ? 
According to almost all the writers of all the schools, 
his admission, under the circumstances, is valid, and 
he should receive the punishment applicable to this 
offence in spite of the loss (e.g., the slave’s life, 
or the mutilation of one of his limbs) which this 
could involve for the master; the Hanbali’s adopt 
more or less the same point of view but do however 
consider the admission of a murder to be un- 
acceptable. 
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The situation of a slave “authorized to trade”’ is 
quite different. According to the non-Hanafi doctors, 
his recognition of a debt is valid if this debt is in 
connexion with the trade in which he has been author- 
ized to engage; it is a charge on his own profits, 
and not on any goods which may have been entrusted 
to him by his master. Hence the non-Hanafi insistence 
on the necessity that the cause (sabab) of the debt 
should be defined. According to the Hanafis, the debt 
Tecognized by the ‘‘authorized” slave is to be a 
charge on the whole of the goods in his possession. 
All the fukahd? agree that an ikrar obtained by force 
is null whether the object of the recognition be pa- 
trimonial or non-patrimonial. Indeed this leads, in 
Hanafi law, to a rather paradoxical situation, con- 
cerning in particular repudiation or enfranchisement. 
This school regards these two actions as still valid 
even if they have been obtained directly through 
violence, but the ikrdr, if its object is an earlier re- 
Pudiation or an enfranchisement, and if it has been 
obtained by force, is nevertheless deemed to be in- 
valid (al-Zayla‘i, Tabyin, v, 2). For a person in a 
state of intoxication, the general principles of the 
law demand that any recognitions of rights towards 
a third party which he may be persuaded to utter 
while in such an unconscious or semi-conscious 
state are to be regarded as not having occurred, and 
the majority of the schools accept this solution. The 
Hanafis, on the other hand, rather inappropriately 
introducing moral considerations into a strictly 
juridical field, distinguish between drunkenness which 
is excusable and drunkenness which is voluntary or 
culpable. In the first case (if for example the de- 
clarant has become intoxicated inadvertently through 
taking too large a dose of a medicine containing 
alcohol), the drunkenness, in this case considered 
excusable, makes inoperable all the admissions of 
the person who is in this state. But if the admissions 
are pronounced while in a state of culpable or volun- 
tary intoxication, all his admissions are considered 
in Hanafi law to be valid. 

The recognition of rights, whatever its object, is 
a unilateral act which is an obligation on its author 
for as long as the beneficiary (who is of course 
never forced to accept it) has not in some way ex- 
pressed his refusal (vadd), also referred to as denial 
(takdhib). If this happens, it becomes invalid, the 
disavowal of the beneficiary implying its dishonest 
character. This is what the writers mean by saying 
that tkrdr is irrevocable. There cannot therefore be 
any inkdar after an ikrdy, but the reverse is possible: 
al-tkray ba‘d al-inkdr sahih (al-Sarakhsi, Mabsit, 
xvii, 157). 

The rule of irrevocability admits at least two 
exceptions: (a) the first concerns the “rights of God” 
(hukak Allah). A person who confesses to an offence 
punishable by a hadd, t.e., zind, theft, the use of al- 
coholic liquor, etc., has always the right to retract, 
even after judgement has been passed, and right up 
to the moment when the punishment is inflicted. 
This does not apnly to an offence punishable by 
retaliation, since retaliation is a “right of man’’, and 
the admission in this field is always irrevocable. 
(b) It is also permissible for the author of a recogni- 
tion of “indirect relationship” (see below) to retract 
his statement; indeed this recognition is in fact equal 
to a testament, which is, of its nature, revocable. 

As regards the beneficiary (al-mukarr lahu), it is 
enough for the ikrdr to be valid that he should be 
indicated precisely (yakin ma‘limen), that he should 
actually exist at the time or that he should simply 
be conceived (al-Kasani, Baddai‘, vii, 223). The 


formula embraces not only all human persons who 
are alive, or conceived, including slaves, but also 
corporate bodies, mosques, charitable foundations, 
etc. This gives rise to some difficulties regarding the 
acceptance, since an ikrar may always be refused. 
It is agreed that the acquiescence of corporate 
bodies does not have to be formal; those below the 
age of puberty who have reached the age of discre- 
tion may acquiesce in person. When the beneficiary 
of an tkrar has not reached the age of reason, he 
may not consent to it in person; the question is im- 
portant particularly with regard to the recognition 
of paternity. If the person recognized by another as 
being his son has not reached the age of reason (or 
if he is mentally defective), he may not acquiesce 
in this recognition, which will therefore be valid only 
in respect of the unilateral wish of the author of the 
recognition, and this definitively, that is without its 
being possible for the recognition to be questioned 
when the child reaches the age of reason, or when 
an insane person who has lucid intervals recovers 
his reason (al-KAsani, op. cit., vii, 232). 

Concerning the object of the tkrar, al-mukarr bthi, 
it may be stated without hesitation that all rights 
of whatever sort, “the rights of man” (hakk al-“ibad) 
or “rights of God” (hakk Allah), patrimonial or non- 
patrimonial rights, may form the object of a re- 
cognition subject to the conditions mentioned above. 
There does not exist in fikh a single exception to 
this rule, on condition, of course, that the right which 
is the object of the recognition appears feasible and 
is permitted by Muslim law. 

But the problems raised by ikrar are not exactly 
the same, according to whether its object is a patri- 
monial or a non-patrimonial right. 

II, The recognition of patrimonial rights 
(al-ikvrar bi ’l-hukitk). 

The authors deal mainly with the recognition of 
a monetary debt and list the formulas suitable for 
expressing such a recognition, the simplest being: 
“T owe you a thousand dirhams’’. 

The formula naturally varies according to whether 
the right recognized is a right to property, a deposit, 
a share in a limited partnership, etc. The Muslim 
jurist is faced with two great problems in connexion 
with this type of ikvdr. The first is that of the in- 
divisibility of the acknowledgement, the second that 
of the validity of an acknowledgement made during 
the final illness (marad al-mawt) of the declarant. 

A, The problem of the indivisibility of the acknow- 
ledgement is common to all the legislative systems. 
It is stated thus: upon the hypothesis that the author 
of the acknowledgement, after having recognized a 
principal fact or a right, produces a new fact which 
modifies the juridical effects of his first affirmation, 
it is necessary to know whether the beneficiary who 
accepts the acknowledgement is bound to take it as 
a whole (that which is to his disadvantage as well 
as that which is to his advantage), or whether he 
is permitted to retain only one part of it, avoiding 
the reservations. 

The Muslim jurists, adhering to their method of 
proceeding by concrete cases, put the question slight- 
ly differently. Is the istithna?, i.e., the exception, the 
restriction, which is introduced into an acknowledge- 
ment by the conjunction ila, “except”, permitted, 
or is it considered non-existent, the acknowledgement 
remaining valid because it is irrevocable? 

All the schools allow istithna?, when the object 
of the restriction is of the same genre (dims) as that 
of the main obligation; this is easy to understand, 
since the acknowledgement then forms an indivisible 
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whole. Apart from this case, on which all the jurists 
agree, the Hanafis authorize istithna? (thus rendering 
the acknowledgement indivisible) when the objects of 
the restriction are things ‘“‘which may be weighed, 
measured or counted”. If this is not so, if, to take 
a classic example, the author of the recognition of 
a sum of money excludes from the object of his 
acknowledgement a slave or a garment, the restric- 
tion is null, considered not to have been formulated, 
the first part of the acknowledgement remaining per- 
fectly valid. Shafi‘is and M4likis go much further in 
the direction of the principle of the indivisibility of 
the acknowledgement. According to their doctors, 
any tstithnd? is valid and is binding on the beneficia- 
ry of the recognition, who must either accept it as 
a whole or reject it entirely. The Hanbalis reject any 
tstithna? except one whose object is of the same 
genre as the main obligation. Ibn Kudama (Mughni, 
v, 142) explains their position thus: 

“To admit every sort of istithna? is to allow the 
author of the recognition to attach to the debt which 
he recognizes a claim against the beneficiary which 
has no connexion with the object of the recognition. 
This would absolve him (if the thing were permitted) 
from proving, by witnesses or other means, the 
sound foundation of his claim’’. 

The preceding rules do not apply in matters con- 
cerning the term (adjal), which the author of the 
recognition includes in his acknowledgement. If the 
beneficiary contests the term, he is, say the Hanafis 
and the Malikis, to be believed, but must take the 
oath; the Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis on the other hand 
give precedence to the statement of the declarant; 
and it is incumbent upon the latter to state on oath 
that the debt was indeed due. 

It is important not to confuse istithnad? with what 
the jurists refer to as tstidrak, which is a rectifi- 
cation. It is supposed that the author of the acknow- 
ledgement corrects himself in order to recognize a 
higher sum than the one he has just mentioned. It 
is easy however to avoid confusion, since istidrak 
is introduced into the phrase by the expression /a@ 
bal, which means: “not this, but rather’. Thus the 
author of the acknowledgement may say ‘I owe so 
and soa thousand dirhams, nay rather two thousand’’. 

According to the Hanafis, because of the rules 
of kiyds [q.v.], the second declaration should be add- 
ed to the first so that the author of the recognition 
finally owes 3000 dirhams, since all recognitions of 
debt are irrevocable as soon as uttered; but in 
istihsan, in equity, it is admitted that he owes only 
the total given in the istidrak, i.e. 2000 dirhams (al- 
Kasani, op. cit., vii, 212). 

B. Ikrar al-marid. The recognition of debts made 
by a sick person in articulo mortis, or by anyone in 
danger of death (a person drowning or under sentence 
of death) is especially suspect, in a legislative system 
which, like fikk, sets very narrow limits to any acts 
of liberality inspired by approaching death. It could 
be too easy for a sick person to arrange things to 
the advantage of an heir by means of an tkrdr or to 
dispose of more than a third of his fortune to a 
stranger, both of these being acts of generosity which 
he is not permitted to perform, directly, by testament. 

Nevertheless, it is only the Hanafi and Hanbali 
schools which lay down definite rules for the ikrar 
in favour of an heir. According to these two schools, 
tkrar uttered during the ‘‘death sickness” of the de- 
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covering the intention of the declarant. If this in- 
tention, because of the circumstances, is suspect 
(muttahama), then the tkrar is not valid, as such, 
but if it appears that the declarant really did owe 
the object of the tkrar to his heir, they then consider 
the recognition to be perfectly in order. The Shafi‘is 
consider that, of the two diametrically opposite 
opinions professed by the Imam al-Shafi4i, the rédjik 
(preferable) opinion is that which regards as valid 
(sahkih) any tkray made during a final illness, even one 
in favour of an heir (al-Ramli, Nihdyat al-mubtadj, 
iv, 51). 

If the beneficiary of the tkrdr is not an heir of 
the dying person, all four schools allow him the 
entire benefit of the sum that is recognized as being 
due to hin, even if this absorbs all the inheritance. 
The beneficiary will then be in competition, and for 
a share proportional to his claim, with those to whom 
the declarant had been in debt before his illness. 
Only Hanafi law gives to those who were creditors 
before the illness priority over those who are bene- 
ficiaries only of an ikraér uttered during the final 
illness, by virtue of the saying duytin al-sthha 
mukaddama ‘ala duytin al-marad ‘‘debts [contracted] 
in a state of health are to be preferred to those made 
during the last illness’’. 

III. Recognition of extra-patrimonial 
rights. It is always slightly surprising to see how 
readily fikh admits the recognition of a non-patri- 
monial right by one person in favour of another, even 
when this right cannot have come into existence 
directly except under relatively stringent conditions, 
from which its simple acknowledgement is exempt. 
Marriage, paternity, direct or indirect relationship, 
repudiation, enfranchisement, etc., may be the 
object of an ikraér which will take the name of the 
right thus recognized. We shall deal here only with 
the recognition of marriage, or, in other words, of 
the status of spouse (ikrar bi-’l-nikah) and with the 
recognition of relationship (ikrar bi ’I-nasab). These 
are in fact the family rights which in the past most 
often formed the object of an tkrar. 

A man may recognize a woman as being his wife, 
and vice versa, on the sole condition that there exists 
between them none of the impediments to marriage 
laid down by Muslim law. This possibility allows 
proof by witnesses or by documents to be replaced 
by other methods when such proof is impossible of 
too difficult, but it will also allow in certain cir- 
cumstances the circumvention of the detailed regula- 
tions which govern the contracting of marriage in 
Muslim law. Naturally the recognition is valid only 
if it is approved by the beneficiary. Here there be- 
comes apparent a difference between the recognition 
made by a man and that made by a woman. When 
it is the man who takes the initiative in the recog- 
nition, the woman may acquiesce, even after the 
death of the person who claimed to be her husband, 
whereas if it is the woman who is the first to ‘“‘admit”’ 
her marriage with a certain man, the man may 
approve it only while the woman is still living. 

The above dispositions are those of the Hanafi 
school; all the other Sumni schools and the Shi‘ 
schools hold more or less the same principles, except 
for the M§alikis, who admit the tkrdry bi ‘l-nikah 
only between persons who come from a distant 
country and who because of this may have some 
difficulty otherwise in providing proof in any other 


clarant in favour of an heir may always be annulled, | way of a marriage between them which took place 
just as a testament in his favour would be (unless i in that country. 


it had the unanimous agreement of the co-heirs). 
The Malikis turn in each individual case to dis- 


The ikrar bi ’l-nasab, the recognition of relation- 
ship, covers in reality two different institutions, 
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according to whether the relationship recognized is 
direct or indirect. 

The relationship is direct when it does not imply, 
in order to be possible, the existence of a third 
person between the author of the recognition and 
the beneficiary. This can arise only in the case of 
the recognition of a child, a father or a mother. In 
all other cases (recognition of a brother, an uncle, 
a grandson) the relationship is indirect, since the 
author of the recognition could obtain the result he 
seeks only by attributing to a third person (his 
father, his grandfather, his son respectively in the 
examples given) the paternity of the person whom 
he recognizes. 

This is why, while the recognition of direct re- 
lationship “‘establishes” (thabbata) sonship or pater- 
nity, as the fukahd? say, the recogrition of indirect 
relationship has only very narrow effects, limited 
to the author of the recognition only, and resulting 
occasionally in a right to inheritance of the bene- 
ficiary. 

a) Recognition of direct relationship. In all the 
schools, three conditions are necessary for its validi- 
ty: the child who is recognized (or who recognizes) 
must not be the son of someone else; there must 
be asufficient difference in age between the author 
and the beneficiary to make the recognition likely; 
finally the person recognized must agree to it, un- 
less it is a question of a very young child or of an 
insane person. To these three conditions the M4likis 
add a fourth: they require that the circumstances of 
the birth were such as to make such a relationship 
plausible, in other words they consider that a child 
born in Morocco may not be “recognized” by a father 
who is definitely known never to have left Syria; but 
the other schools do not demand this condition nor 
(agreeing in this with the M4likis) do they demand 
that proof be shown of the marriage of which the 
child is the issue. 

The recognition of direct relationship puts the 
beneficiary in exactly the same juridical situation as 
if the relationship resulted from the rule al-walad 
li-’l-firash, “‘the child belongs to the marriage-bed’’, 
or from the proof by bayyina, by witnesses; 
this applying in all the branches of law, whether 
concerning succession, impediments to marriage, 
incapacity to bear witness, or else in penal law. 

b) The recognition of indirect relationship. This, 
unlike the above, does not form a sittfation valid 
erga omnes. The author of the recognition binds only 
himself, but it is excessive to write, as does al- 
Zayla‘i (Tabyin, v, 28), that “the recognition of a 
brother or of an uncle is the equivalent of a bequest’. 
In Hanafi law, a person who has recognized someone 
as being his brother (the most usual example) ob- 
viously cannot attribute to the beneficiary the status 
of being the son of his own father without the latter’s 
approval. Without such approval (the father being 
already deceased or having refused his consent), the 
beneficiary has no rights except as regards the author 
of the recognition; for this reason he will share with 
the latter the possessions which he inherits from 
his father; he may eventually claim from him main- 
tenance, and will receive the whole of his inheritance 
if the author of the recognition dies without leaving 
any heirs, This recognition, unlike the preceding one, 
may always be revoked, as may a testament. 

The contemporary legal codes, since the Syrian 
Code of Personal Status of 1953 (art. 134 & 135), 
devote a fair number of clauses to the recognition 
of direct relationship. This modern legislation 
appears to be very reasonable. The institution still 


retains today a large part of its practical interest, 
since it enables the gaps in the records of the registry 
office to be made good, the latter in any case not 
being held in very high regard in certain Muslim 
countries; furthermore, it makes possible the 
recognition of a natural child (it is enough to fail 
to mention the irregular conditions of its birth) and 
also the adoption (referred to as recognition) of a 
foundling. 

It is surprising on the other hand to find, in these 
contemporary texts, clauses concerning the re- 
cognition of indirect relationship. This is hardly 
ever used today and it is doubtful whether it was 
really useful to include even brief rules about it in 
the laws and the codes the aim of which was adapta- 
tion to the conditions of modern life. Thus the Egypt- 
ian law of 6 August 1943 on inheritance devotes to 
it article 42; the Syrian, Tunisian and Moroccan 
codes of Personal Status refer to it, giving it more- 
over the same outline which the institution had in 
Hanafi law. It is only ‘Irak which, in correcting the 
legislative whims of Kasim, has not, in its Code 
of Personal Status, revoked the right to inheritance 
of a beneficiary of a recognition of indirect relation- 
ship (art. 88, modified by the law of 18 March 1963). 
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(Y. Linant DE BELLEFONDS) 

‘SIKRIMA, a distinguished member of the gener- 
ation of Successors (#@bi‘én), and one of the main 
transmitters of the traditional interpre- 
tation of the Kur?an attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas. 
He was a slave of Ibn ‘Abbas, to whom he was 
supposed to have been given when he was governor 
of Basra, and manumitted by his son ‘Ali; he is 
therefore also often called a mawla of Ibn ‘Abbas. He 
is sometimes counted among the Successors of Mecca, 
sometimes among those of Medina. He travelled a 
good deal, and his presence is attested in Mecca and 
Medina, Egypt, Syria, Yaman, Kifa and Basra, 
Nisabar, Isfahan, Samarkand and Marw, sometimes 
in the company of governors; this lends at least 
some credibility to the opinion that he was a 
propagandist of the Kharidjis, whose doctrines he 
certainly followed. But it is most unlikely that he 
travelled to the Maghrib and was responsible for 
the implantation of Kharidji beliefs in Ifrikiya, 
or even that he died in Kayraw&an. (He is said to 
have been of Berber origin). On the contrary, he 
died in Medina at the age of 80 in 105/723-4 (the 
best attested date), on the same day as Kuthayyir 
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‘Azza [q.v.], and the prayer for the dead was spoken 
on both of them together. It is related that on account 
of his Kharidji opinions he was searched for by some 
governor of Medina and therefore had to live in 
hiding, but the vagueness of this information shows 
it to be spurious. According to the oldest sources, he 
transmitted traditions from Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘A?isha, 
and a very few others; later, the numbers of his 
authorities and of the transmitters from him in- 
creased almost indefinitely. Already in Ibn Sa‘d, 
admiration of his knowledge is mixed with critical 
comments on his traditions; Bukhari still endorses 
him unconditionally; the older Traditionists accepted 
him notwithstanding the objections which were being 
raised to him (four of the authors of the classical 
collections of traditions, Bukhari, Muslim, Abi 
Dawid, and Nasa’i, included his traditions in their 
works), and only some later critics declared him 
unreliable or to have been untruthful in relating from 
his master, no doubt on account of his Kharidji, and 
therefore heretical, opinions; but the final appreci- 
ation (Ibn Hadjar, at the end) accepted him again. 
The Fthrist (p. 38, 1. 2) mentions a book of his, 
derived from Ibn ‘Abbas, on the revelation of the 
Kur°an; it is no doubt as little authentic as the other 
collections of interpreting notes on the Kur?an 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (Goldziher, 77). 
Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, v, 212-6; Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, K. al-Tabakat, Baghdad 1387/1967, 280; 
Bukhari, al-Tarikh al-Kabir, iv/1, no. 218; Ibn 
Abi Hatim al-Razi, K. al-Djarh wa ’I-ta“dil, iii/2, 
no. 32; Tabari, Annales, iii, 2483-5, and index; 
Mubarrad, K. al-Kamil, 561, 1. 12; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, al-‘Ikd al-farid, Indices by M. Shafi‘, i, 
603; Aghant, viii, 42 f.; xv, 126; xix, 60; Yakit, 
Irshad, v, 62-5; Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma?, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 431 f.; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, s.v.; 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirvat al-huffaz, Hyderabad 1333, i, 
89 f. (no. 87); Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib, vii, no. 475; Caetani, Chronographia 
Islamica, 1328 (year 105); Goldziher, Die Richt- 


ungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, 75 f.; 
Brockelmann, S$ I, 691. {J. Scuacut) 
IKRITISH, Arabic name of Crete, with 


the variants Akritish (Yakut), Ikritiya (Ibn Rusta), 
Ikritas (Hudid al-‘dlam) (Akrita (YAkit, ii, 865) 
refers to a locality in Asia Minor and has only a 
fortuitous resemblance with the name of the island 
of Crete). 

Geography. The Arabic geographers describe it 
as one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean 
(Bahr al-Rim [q.v.]), whose situation they sometimes 
confuse with that of Cyprus. They give widely 
varying figures for its area; a circumference of 300 
miles (Ibn Rusta) or taking 15 days on foot 
(Ibn Khurradadhbih; al-Himyari), 100 farsakh (al- 
Mukaddasi; on this point see A. Miquel in his 
translation of this author, 42 and n. 47); see also 
other figures given by al-Himyari, following Orosius, 
and others in al-Kalkashandi and al-Zuhri. 

It contains several towns (al-Mukaddasi) and large 
villages (YAkit). Al-Himyari preserves in a very 
corrupt form the ancient epithet given to it by the 
Greeks, ‘fof a hundred towns’, Hekatompolis (Iliad, 
ii, 649; Strabo, ed. Teubner, book x, 674-5, also 
Enenékontapolis). 

Ibn Hawkal describes it as rich in agricultural 
products, Al-Zuhri mentions wheat, barley, abundant 
fruits, fig-trees, vines, rhubarb and other plants, 
but notes that it lacks olive trees and that the local 
oil is made from turnips or from sesame. Al-Himyari 
mentions herds of goats and, in the mountains, 
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wild sheep; also a gold mine. Antimony of good 
quality was found there (al-Himyari, al-Zuhri). The 
latter states also that there was gathered there the 
resin from the lentisk tree, known as mastic (al- 
masjaki), and that it was only in Crete and in India 
that one could find ‘epithyme’ (cuscuia epithymis), a 
medicinal plant growing as a parasite on thyme (for 
which see Ibn al-H’achcha, Glossaire sur le Mans’ uri 
de Razés, ed. G. S. Colin and H. P. J. Renaud, Rabat 
1941, nos. 3 and 594). 

Ibn Hawkal states that an active import and export 
trade was carried on there. According to al-Zuhri, 
Crete exported antimony and mastic, walnuts, 
hazel-nuts, pomegranates and cheese. Abu ’1-Fida? 
states that it exported to Egypt honey and cheese, 
and al-Kalkashandi repeats this. The export of 
cheese to Egypt from Crete is confirmed by docu- 
ments from the Geniza in Cairo (see S. D. Goitein, 
Studies in Islamic history, 1966, 274, and Le com- 
merce méditerranéen avant les Croisades, in Diogéne 
(1967), 57). It is known also that the abundance of 
milk and honey in Crete was one of the reasons given 
by Abia Hafs (see below) for retaining the Cordovans 
there (Theophanes continuatus, 74). On the other 
hand, Crete imported olive oil from North Africa and 
from Spain (al-Zuhri), and, during the period when 
it was Muslim, received from Egypt arms and 
military equipment. 

One of the resources of Crete, according to al- 
Zuhri, was tunny-fish which, coming from the 
Atlantic at the beginning of May, entered the 
Mediterranean and reached the island of Crete, 
where they stayed until the beginning of June when 
they returned to their starting-place; they were 
caught and exported, dried, to all parts of the world. 

At the time of the Crusades and of Venetian rule, 
Crete had active commercial relations with Europe 
on the one hand and with the other oriental countries 
on the other. For details of this see the index of 
Heyd, also, i, 276 for the products provided for 
commerce by the Greek islands, and ii, 441, where it 
is stated that Crete exported to Mamlik Egypt wood 
and wine. 

History. Crete was the object of Arab incursions 
as early as the time of Mu‘awiya. Al-Himyari 
mentions that it was conquered by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh, but gives no date; this statement 
is of doubtful reliability. After the capture and 
occupation of Cyzicus (Arwad) in 54/673-4, Crete was 
raided by Djunada b. Abi Umayya al-Azdi. During 
the reign of al-Walid (86-96/705-15) a part of it was 
conquered, but held only temporarily; again under 
Hariin al-Rashid (170-93/786-809) it was the object 
of an expedition by Humayd b. Ma‘yaf al-Hamdani, 
who also led an expedition against Cyprus. But it 
was only during the reign of al-Ma?miin (198-218/ 
813-33) that it came under Muslim domination. Its 
conquerors were not Arabs from the East, but came 
from Andalusia. 

After the revolt, in 202/818, of the inhabitants of 
Cordova against the Umayyad amir al-Hakam I, 
which was ruthlessly suppressed, the whole popula- 
tion of the Suburb of Cordova (al-Rabad) was exiled. 
A party of them (al-Rabadiyyiin) reached Morocco; 
others, more than 10,000 in number (15,000 according 
to Ibn al-Abbar; see al-Bakri, tr. de Slane, 285, note), 
joined probably by sailors from the coast of Anda- 
lusia, became pirates in the central and eastern 
Mediterranean. These pirates landed on occasion in 
Alexandria and became, owing to the political 
troubles there, masters of the city, forming with the 
help of a part of the population a small republic 
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which lasted for about twelve years, from 200 to 212/ 
816-27. According to al-Ya‘kibi there were about 
3,000 of them, arriving in 4,000 ships—an unlikely 
number. Their leader was ‘Umar b. Hafs b. ShuSayb 
b. ‘Is& (and not Shu‘ayb b. ‘Umar as is given in one 
single tradition in Yakdt) al-Balliti, a native of Fahs 
al-Ballit [g.v.], who was called al-Ghaliz (the fat, 
the corpulent; Yakut), also later al-Ikritishi. It was 
not until 212/827 that a new governor of Egypt sent 
by al-Ma?min, Ibn Tahir, put an end to their domi- 
nation. He laid siege to Alexandria in Safar/May and 
forced it to capitulate, after a few days, in Rabi‘ I/ 
June, According to Michael the Syrian (in Brooks, 
432) the siege lasted nine months. Ibn Tahir granted 
the Andalusians aman and allowed them to leave the 
town in their ships on condition that they took with 
them no slaves and no Egyptians and did not land in 
any country under Islamic rule. 

They passed by the island of Crete, which, accord- 
ing to the Byzantine sources, they already knew from 
having made a raid there, and landed with 40 ships 
at the promontory of Charax in the same year 212/ 
827 (or, according to Michael the Syrian, in 828). At 
the place where they had disembarked they built an 
entrenchment with a ditch (khandak) from which the 
town which grew up there took its name (Greek 
Chandax)—whence the name Candia, the site of 
which, according to G. C. Miles, is under the present 
town of Herakleion. From there they made raids 
into the island and conquered, one by one, 29 towns, 
without encountering the resistance which might 
have been expected, either because of the absence of 
Greek troops or because of the indifference of a 
population dissatisfied with Byzantine rule. 

Byzantine tradition (Theophanes continuatus, 74-5) 
claims that, after this, Abii Hafs had his ships burned 
in order to deprive his companions, who wished 
to see their wives and children again, of any hope 
of getting away from the island, praising to them 
the wealth of this country where milk and honey 
flowed abundantly and telling them that they would 
find wives there. This tradition is not confirmed in 
the Arabic sources and seems unlikely, since the 
Andalusians certainly had their families with them. 
It is very probably a legend. Nevertheless Amari 
supposes that Abii Hafs might have burned some 
ships which were in a bad condition, and this may 
have given rise to the tradition. 

Once settled in the island, whose Christian popu- 
lation they reduced to subjection, the Andalusians 
organized themselves into an independent emirate, 
recognizing more or less the authority of the ‘Abb4- 
sid caliph and led by Aba Hafs ‘Umar and, after 
him, his descendants. They engaged mainly in piracy 
and in selling the slaves and the booty which they 
acquired from this. They may have contributed to 
the conquest of Sicily if, as Amari supposes (Storia, 
i, 404, n. 2), the Spaniards mentioned in Ibn ‘Idhari 
(Bayan, i, 95) as having helped Asad b. al-Furat 
came from Crete. 

In 828, they ravaged the island of Aegina; in the 
same year the Byzantines attempted to reconquer 
Crete. Soon after 828 an expedition under the Greek 
Photios, which was joined by reinforcements under 
Damianos, failed completely: Damianos was captured 
and Photios fled with great difficulty. Another 
expedition led by Crateros landed on the island, but 
after an initial success the troops were surprised in 
the night and massacred. Crateros, who succeeded in 
escaping, was captured on the island of Cos and 
hanged. 

At the end of the reign of Michael II (820-9) or 


at the beginning of that of Theophilus, his son 
(October 829-842), the islands of the Aegean were 
re-captured from the Cretans, and this liberation is 
attributed to a certain Ooryphas, who had been put 
in command of a large fleet. In 829-30, Theophilus 
entered into relations with the Umayyad ruler of 
Cordova, ‘Abd al-RahmAan II, and attempted to gain 
his support against the Andalusians of Crete, on the 
pretext that they were rebels against the Umayyad 
authority who had given their allegiance to the 
‘Abbasid caliphate. The Umayyad merely gave the 
emperor complete freedom to expel the Andalusians 
from Crete (see E. Lévi-Provengal, Un échange 
@ambassades entre Cordoue et Byzance au IX® s., 
in Byzantion, xii (1937), 1-24, following an anonymous 
Arab chronicle). 

During the reign of Theophilus there occurred 
several encounters between Byzantines and Cretans, 
In Sha‘ban 214/October 829, the Arabs destroyed a 
Byzantine fleet off the island of Thasos and laid 
waste Mount Athos, which remained for some time 
deserted. They also ravaged the coasts of the theme 
of Thracesion (the west of Asia Minor) and massacred 
the monks of Mount Latros; but after this they were 
annihilated by the strategos of the theme, Constantine 
Contomytes. The date of this event is not known, 
though Brooks puts it as late as 841. 

During the reign of Michael III (842-67), Byzan- 
tium, after destroying in 843 a powerful Arab fleet 
which was sailing towards Constantinople (but which 
came from Syria and not from Crete), decided to 
attack Crete. The expedition, which took place in 
the same year, 843, was led by the logothete Theo- 
ctistes. It resulted in a temporary occupation of 
Crete (see Ahrweiler, 112 and 441), but Theoctistes 
returned to Constantinople because of rumours 
spread by the Arabs of political intrigues in the 
capital and, according to the continuator of Theo- 
phanes, the troops left in Crete were massacred by 
the Arabs. 

The Byzantines continued to plan an expedition 
against Crete, which constituted a continual danger 
to the Greek coast and islands. As Crete obtained 
its arms from Egypt, a Byzantine fleet attacked 
Damietta in 853 and seized there a large supply of 
arms destined for Crete, while other squadrons were 
in action around Crete itself. The increase in the 
Byzantine maritime power at this time did not 
prevent the Cretans, in the last years of the reign 
of Michael III, from landing in Athos on two 
occasions in 862. In 866, Byzantium decided to 
undertake a new expedition against Crete, but the 
assassination of Bardas, the maternal uncle of the 
emperor, with the latter’s connivance, interrupted 
these operations (Vasiliev, i, 258; cf. Ahrweiler, 112). 

During the first period of the Macedonian dynasty, 
the Arabs of Crete remained active. In 872, their 
raids reached as far as the Dalmatian coast of the 
Adriatic, and in the following year they laid waste 
the islands of the Aegean with a fleet under the 
command of a renegade called Photios, probably 
accompanied by other renegades. Some ships even 
reached the island of Proconnesos in the Hellespont. 
But the Byzantine admiral Ooryphas (a different 
person from the Ooryphas mentioned above), 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Cretan fleet, of which 
several ships were burned. Nevertheless, Photios 
re-appeared on the coast of the Peloponnese. The 
same Nicetas Ooryphas gave battle to him and, 
according to the Byzantine sources, took his revenge 
on the prisoners, inflicting horrible tortures on the 
renegades in particular. As a result of these Byzantine 
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victories, it appears that for about a decade the 
Cretans were forced to pay tribute to Byzantium. 
The amir of Crete, according to the Byzantine 
sources, was Saipis or Saet, a corruption of Shu‘ayb. 
At the beginning of the 4th/roth century, the raids 
by the Arabs of Crete who were in communication 
with those living on the coast of Syria continually 
caused great havoc, in particular in the Peloponnese, 
where they massacred the inhabitants or carried 
them off to sell them as slaves. They were in control 
of Patmos, one of the Sporades, and Naxos paid 
tribute to them (see John Cameniates, De excidio 
Thessalonicensi, ch. 68, 580-3, ch. 70, 583; Vasiliev, 
ii/r, 158-9, Russian ed., 134; cf. Ahrweiler, 104). 
The Muslim Syrian squadron of Leo of Tripoli, 
which captured Thessalonika in 291/904, anchored on 
its return journey at Crete, where some of the pris- 
oners were sold (John Cameniates, ch. 73; Vasiliev, 
ii/1, 177, Russian ed. 150), which demonstrates the 
agreement which existed between Crete and Syria. 
At the time of the expedition of the admiral 
Himerios in 297/909-10, a Byzantine emissary, who 
was the author of the Life of Saint Theoctistes of 
Lesbos, was sent to Crete to find out the intentions 
of the amir and to try to ascertain whether he would 
be giving his support to the Arabs of Syria (see 
Vasiliev, ii/r, 209, Russian ed., 177-8). It is not clear 
whether the same Himerios led an expedition against 
Crete in 911. This has been questioned (Ahrweiler, 
113, n. 4). In any case, in the spring of 912, whether 
after the expedition against Crete or that against 
Syria, Himerios’s fleet was pursued by that of the 
Arabs of Syria, probably helped by the Cretans, and 
destroyed to the north of Chios (Vasiliev, ii/1, 214; 
Russian ed., 182-3). 
During the reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 


between, 930 and 940, the Cretans attacked the Pelop- - 


onnese and central Greece and also Athos (where 
fortifications had to be built) and the coasts of Asia 
Minor( see Vasiliev, ii/1, 320 ff., Russian ed., 270 ff.). 
It is possible that they penetrated Attica and as 
far as Athens (see the works quoted by G. C. Miles 
in Hesperia, 1956 and the note in Vasiliev, 320). The 
emperor therefore decided to prepare an expedition 
against Crete in 949 in order to put an end to the 
activity of the pirates: the preparations for it are 
described in detail in the De ceremoniis, II, 45. But 
again the expedition was a failure; after the troops 
had landed they were taken by surprise and defeated, 
and a large number of ships were lost (see Vasiliev, 
ii/1, 333 ff.). 

It was during the reign of Romanus II, the son 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, that Crete was re- 
conquered by Nicephorus Phocas with a large fleet 
and army. The expedition left Constantinople in June 
or July 960. After landing, the army marched on the 
powerful fortress of Chandax and laid siege to it, 
while detachments spread across the island. The siege 
lasted throughout the winter of 960-1 and the fortress 
was captured by assault on 6 March 961. 

The Cretans had not been abie to obtain help. The 
amir of Aleppo had no fleet and does not appear to 
have been approached. An embassy had been sent 
from Crete to the Ikhshided amir of Egypt, but he, 
realizing his weakness, advised them to seek help 
from the Fatimid caliph of North Africa, al-Mu‘izz. 
The latter not only sent word to the emperor declar- 
ing that the truce concluded with Byzantium in 345/ 
956-7 was at an end and demanding that he raise 
the siege of Crete; he further promised to send a 
fleet to aid Crete, and proposed to the amir of 
Egypt that they should act together, the African and 
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Egyptian fleets to meet at Cyrenaica on the first 
day of Rabi‘ II 350/20 May 961. Documents relating 
to this are to be found in al-Madjalis wa ’l-musdyarat 
of the kadi Abi Hanifa al-Nu‘m4n, the friend of 
the caliph al-Mu‘izz, published in the work by Hasan 
Ibrahim Hasan and Taha Ahmad Sharaf, al-Mu‘tsz 
ii-Din Allah, Cairo 1948, 303-4, 321-2, analysed by 
Fahrat Dachraoui, La Créte dans le conflit entre 
Byzance et al-Mu“izz, in Cahiers de Tunisie, no. 26-7 
(1959) and tr. by M. Canard, Les sources arabes de 
Phistoire byzantine, in Revue des Etudes Byzantines, 
xix (1961), 285-8. 

Although Ibn aij-Athir and other historians state 
that the Fatimid caliph, as he had promised the 
Cretans’ ambassador, sent troops, who gained a 
victory over the Byzantines and took them prisoner, 
this is very doubtful: at the date indicated Chandax 
had already been taken by Nicephorus Phocas and 
this help would have arrived too late. According to 
the Byzantine sources, the amir of Crete having sent 
an appeal for help to the Arabs of Spain and Africa, a 
number of ships did land some men, who succeeded 
in scaling the walls of the place, but who, realizing 
that any help would be in vain, returned to their 
ships. 

According to a tradition related by al-Nuwayri 
(see Mariano Gaspar), the emperor Romanus II asked 
the amir of Crete, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Habib, to put a 
stop to the Cretan raids on the islands in order to 
allow the inhabitants of the islands, who had fled, to 
return to their homes and to resume trade with Crete, 
promising in return to pay him an annual tribute. 
A treaty was concluded on this basis. Then the 
emperor proposed to the amir to send to Crete a herd 
of brood-mares, whose progeny was to be shared 
between them, the males for the emperor and the 
females for the amir. This was a ruse, which allowed 
the Byzantines to introduce into the island 500 
horses with their grooms. Thereupon there arrived 
secretly the troops of Nicephorus Phocas, who landed 
at the place where the horses were, bringing with 
them saddles and bridles. They had only to mount 
the horses to be ready for battle and to take the 
defenders of the island by surprise. But, according 
to Yakit, the army of Nicephorus Phocas consisted 
of 70,000 men, 5,000 of them being horsemen, and 
according to Ibn Khaldin, he arrived with 700 ships. 

The work by G. Schlumberger, Un empereur by- 
zantin au X° siécle, Nicéphore Phocas, gives a detailed 
and vivid account of the siege of the town of Chandax. 
After the failure of a detachment sent into the 
interior, which was taken by surprise and massacred, 
Nicephorus began a complete blockade of the town 
by means of an entrenchment, which stretched from 
one end of the island to the other. Bombarded and 
cut off from the rest of the island, the town fell, 
though not without putting up a vigorous defence, 
after a siege which lasted throughout the winter of 
960-1. The town was pillaged and the inhabitants who 
had not been killed were taken captive, among them 
being the last amir, Kouroupas, his son Anemas and 
their family. The walls were demolished, and a 
fortress was built on a neighbouring height and 
provided with a garrison. The mosques were destroyed 
and all copies of the Kur?4n were burned (cf. Kitab 
al-‘U ytin, f. 276 v.). The Muslims who remained in the 
island were gradually converted to Christianity. 

The capture of Crete resulted in unrest in Cairo, 
of which the victims were the Christians there 
(Yahya b. Sa‘id). 

According to al-Nuwayri, the conversion of the 
Muslims was achieved by cunning and by force. 
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Some important inhabitants, invited to pay their 
respects to the emperor at Christmas, received lavish 
gifts and returned to the island very pleased. 
Following this a great many people travelled to 
Constantinople but then were arrested and forced 
to become Christian under the threat of death. On 
their return to the island they were warned that, if 
they wished to see their families again, they must 
persuade their fellow-Muslims to become Christian. 
In this way the island became entirely Christian. 

It does not seem that Kouroupas, a prisoner in 
Constantinople and treated well, became a Christian, 
but his son Anemas was converted, since he became 
a member of the imperial guard and died in 972 in 
the war against the Russians. 

Ibn Hawkal states that before the Byzantine con- 
quest Crete had been constantly in a state of war, 
and the Christians could neither enter it nor leave it. 
All the same there probably existed diplomatic 
contacts between Byzantium and the amirs of Crete, 
as is illustrated by the mission of the author of the life 
of Saint Theoctistes (see above). But the two letters 
of the patriarch Nicholas the Mystic ‘‘to the amir of 
Crete” (Migne, P. G., cxi, 28-33 and 36-40; Vasiliev, 
Russian ed., 190-205) were, according to R. J. H. 
Jenkins (The mission of St. Demetrianos of Cyprus 
to Bagdad, in Annuaire de V'Inst. de Phil. et a’ Hist. 
Orientales et Slaves, ix (1949), Brussels = Mélanges 
H. Grégoire), addressed to a caliph and not to an 
amir of Crete; reference should now be made, how- 
ever, to the French translation of the two letters in 
Vasiliev, ii/t, Brussels 1968, 389-411: at p. 411 it 
is suggested that the first letter (the second in the 
Russian edition) was addressed at the end of A.D. 
904 or early in 905 to the Amir of Crete, Muhammad 
b. Shu‘ayb, and related to the liberation of Greek 
prisoners. 

That Crete was in communication with the caliph 
of Baghdad is demonstrated by the fact that in 248/ 
862 the former vizier Ahmad b. al-Khasib was exiled 
to Crete by the caliph al-Musta‘in (see D. Sourdel, 
Vizirat, i, 290). 

The sovereignty of the island was transmitted 
within the family of Abii Hafs ‘Umar. Thanks to the 
Byzantine and Arabic sources, and in particular also 
to numismatics, it has been possible to work out the 
succession of the amirs of Crete from 827 to 961. 
The following has been suggested by G. C. Miles as 
a result of his own researches and those of other 
numismatists, with the probable dates of the reign 
of each of the amirs. 

Abi Hafs ‘Umar I b. Shu‘ayb, 213/828-circa 
241/855. 

Shu‘ayb I b. ‘Umar (the Saipis or Saet of the 
Byzantines; Vasiliev, i, 57, n. and ii/1, 53-4), circa 
241-66/circa 855-80. 

(Abi ‘Abd Allah) ‘Umar II b. Shu‘ayb (the Babdel 
of the Byzantines; Vasiliev, i, 57), circa 266-82/ 
880-95. 

Muhammad b. Shu‘ayb (the Zerkounis of the 
Byzantines; Vasiliev, i, 57, 4.e., Zerkiin, a Hispano- 
Arabic name, the diminutive of Azrak), circa 282-97/ 
895-910. 

Yisuf b. ‘Umar II, circa 297-302/910-15. 

‘Ali b. Yisuf, circa 302-13/915-25. 

Ahmad b. ‘Umar II, circa 313-28/925-40. 

Shu‘ayb II b. Ahmad, circa 328-31/940-43. 

‘Ali b. Ahmad, circa 331-7/943-9. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Shu‘ayb II (b. Habib in al- 
Nuwayri, which may be a misreading of Shu‘ayb, 
cf. Yakiit; he must be the Kouroupas of the Byzan- 
tines), circa 337-50/949-61. 
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Al-Nu‘mAn (probably the name of Anemas) b, ‘Abd 
al-SAziz, d. 361/972. 

Also in Yakit and al-Himyari are mentioned 
Cretan scholars, probably of Andalusian origin, with 
the nisba al-Ikritishi. One of them taught in Damas- 
cus, another in Egypt. Al-Himyarl mentions an 
‘Umar b. ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Yisuf, a descendant 
of Abi Hafs, who wrote, while a prisoner in Con- 
stantinople, a book on the meanings and the miracles 
of the Kur’dn. Al-Tabari (iii, 1880) speaks of a 
Byzantine patrician, to whom he refers as Nasr al- 
Ikritishi, and who was killed in battle in 259/872-3. 
The commander of the Cretan fleet, Nisir (Nisiris), 
see Vasiliev, ii/1, 209 n., does not seem to have 
belonged to the family of Aba Hafs. 

Crete remained Byzantine until the capture of 
Constantinople by the Franks in 1204. It then fell to 
Count Boniface of Monferrat, who sold it to the 
Venetians (see Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, Oxford 
1932, 358; cf. K. M. Setton (ed.), A héstory of the 
Crusades, ii, 190-1, and Heyd, i, 276 ff.). It was in 
dispute between Genoa and Venice, the latter re- 
conquering it in 1207. A key-point of the Venetian 
possessions (Heyd, i, 470), it remained Venetian 
until it was conquered by the Ottomans in 1669. 
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From the time of the occupation of Crete by the 
Venetians until it was conquered by the Ottomans, 
there were very few attacks against it by the Turks: 
an expedition by the bey of Aydin, Umar, circa 741/ 
1341; an Ottoman attack in 873/1469; another, more 
serious, led by Khayr al-Din Barbarossa in 945/1538; 
and finally an assault on the fortress of Suda in 974/ 
1567 while a fleet from Algiers was ravaging the 
region of Retimo. 

All the same the existence of this Venetian bastion 
in the eastern Mediterranean constituted a per- 
manent menace for Ottoman navigation. There had 
been peace with Venice since 1573, but some inci- 
dents in the Adriatic had led to a brief period of 
hostilities in 1048/1638-9, during the reign of Murad 
IV, and attention had then been drawn to the danger 
which Crete represented to the Turkish sea-routes, 
in particular to North Africa. It was during the 
reign of Ibrahim I that the decision was taken to 
seize the island; a large fleet was assembled at Is- 
tanbul during the winter of 1644-5, and when it set 
sail in Safar 1055/April 1645, under the command 
of the Kapiidan-i derya Yisuf Pasha, rumours were 
spread that its objective was Malta. In June, Turkish 
troops disembarked near Canea: the town was taken, 
after a siege of 54 days, on 26 Djumada II 1055/19 
August 1645; this occupation was followed by those 
of Kissamo in Muharram 1056/March 1646, Aprikorno 
in July, Milopotamo in September and Retimo in 


November of the same year. But the Ottoman 
offensive slowed down, in spite of reinforcements sent 
from Istanbul and also from Tripoli, Tunis and 
Algiers; the siege of Candia was several times 
resumed and then abandoned, while on their side the 
Venetians set up a blockade of the Dardanelles 
in 1648-9 and during 1650; an Ottoman naval 
victory in May 1654 near the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles was answered by a Venetian victory in 
June 1656 in the same waters, with an occupation 
of the islands of Tenedos,Lemnos and Samothrace, 
which were re-captured by the Turks in the following 
year. 

In 1076/1666, the grand vizier Képriiliizade 
Fadil Ahmad Pasha decided to bring matters to a 
conclusion: in fact, more than two years were needed 
from the resumption of the siege of Candia in‘ May 
1667; the Venetians, having obtained very little 
support from western Europe, finally accepted the 
Ottoman peace proposals; on g Rabi‘ II 1080/ 
6 September 1669, peace was concluded: the Vene- 
tians abandoned all their possessions in Crete except 
Suda and Spinalonga, which were occupied by the 
Ottomans in 1715. This long war in Crete, although 
it ended in a Turkish victory and their control of all 
the eastern Mediterranean, was in the end not a very 
glorious one; it underlined the growing weakness of 
the Ottoman empire and confirmed the decline of 
Venice. 

Once under Ottoman domination, Crete became a 
province (eydlet) with Candia as its capital and 
divided into three sandjaks: Candia, Canea and Reti- 
mo. The Turkish authorities retained most of the 
local laws and interfered very little with the posses- 
sions and property of the Cretans; however some 
Anatolian Turks were transferred to the island, 
which finally came to contain an important Turkish 
minority; the internal affairs of the Greek com- 
munity were left in its own hands and the use of the 
Greek language was continued. The population was 
made subject to the personal taxes usual in the 
Ottoman empire; land was subject to a tax of 1/5 of 
the production from it, and gardens and orchards of 
140 aspers per djarib; these taxes were reduced in 
1675 to 1/7 and 80 aspers respectively. 

In 1821, the Greek revolt reached Crete: the 
governor of Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali, summoned by 
the sultan, restored order and placed the island 
under his own authority; he instituted mixed assem- 
blies of Muslims and Christians in Candia, in Canea 
and Retimo, which were to deal with local affairs; 
later, another assembly was instituted at Sphakia 
(Isfakiya). In 1830 a new revolt broke out, and the 
Ottoman government proposed to Muhammad ‘Ali 
that he should keep the island; but Muhammad ‘Ali 
refused, and the Treaty of London in 1840 forbade 
him to make any claims on Crete. 

Later, and especially after 1866, intermittent 
troubles broke out in the island: the Cretans demand- 
ed union with Greece, an idea which had the support 
of the Great Powers, especially France and Russia, 
whose aim was to make the question of Crete an 
international one, one of the elements of the ‘“‘Eastern 
Question”. In January 1869, the intervention of the 
Great Powers led to an alteration of the administra- 
tive system, by which the local responsibilities were 
more equally shared between Christians and Muslims; 
the governor (whose headquarters had been in Canea 
since 1850) was to be assisted by a council composed 
of 5 Muslims and 5 Christians; the official posts 
were divided among the two communities. A new 
revolt broke out however in 1878 and, finally, a con- 
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vention signed on 23 October 1878 stipulated that 
the governor of the island should be a Christian, 
appointed with the agreement of the Great Powers, 
and that an assembly of 80 members (49 Christians, 
31 Muslims) should take all the decisions concerning 
the internal affairs of Crete, but that these decisions 
should be submitted for the approval of the sultan. 
This convention was not fully implemented. In 1896, 
the Cretans revolted again and this time received 
the support of the king of Greece; war broke out 
between Greece and Turkey; finally the latter, in 
December 1897, accepted the principle of autonomy 
for the island; on 6 November 1898 the Turkish 
troops left Crete and, on 19 November, Prince 
George of Greece was appointed as commissary 
extraordinary: Ottoman suzerainty was theoretically 
retained, but in fact Crete was already lost to the 
Ottomans. In 1900, Prince George tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to proclaim the union of Crete with Greece. 
This union was proclaimed by his successor, Zaimis, 
on 6 October 1908, but was not recognized by the 
Young Turk government; the years 1909 and I910 
passed in an atmosphere of extreme tension. On 
g May 1910, the Cretan assembly swore allegiance 
to the king of Greece and on 10 October 1912 the 
Greek government, taking advantage of the Balkan 
War, Officially ratified the union. In spite of the 
protests of the Turkish government, the treaties of 
London (30 May 1913) and of Bucharest (10 August 
1913) confirmed the end of Turkish suzerainty over 
the island. Before these treaties, a certain number 
of Cretan Turks had already left the island; the last 
of them were transferred to Turkey after the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1923 and the signing of the agreements 
on the transfers of populations between Greece and 
Turkey. 
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AL-IKSIR, the elixir (from Greek 16 Eyptov, 
pl. akasiy, also iksirat, e.g., Mas‘idi, Murddj, viii, 
175,6; Ya‘kibi, i, 106 ult.), originally the term for 
externally applied dry-powder or sprinkling-powder 
used in medicine. Thus, for example, Yahanna b. 
Masawayh, in his Kitab Daghal al-‘ayn, lists under 
the ophthalmic remedies six different elixirs (akasir; 
see Isl., vi (1916), 252f.). By the Arabic word tksivin, 
which is derived from the Syriac ksirin, an eye- 
powder is meant in al-Razi (Kitab al-Hawi, Haydar- 
abad 1374/1955, ii, 21) and in ‘Ali b. al-‘Abbas al- 
Madjusi (al-Kitab al-Malaki, Bulak 1294, ii, 284 f.), 
whilst in Pseudo-Thabit b. Kurra (Kitab al- Dhakhira, 
ed. G. Sobhy, Cairo 1928, 46, 141-3) a sprinkling- 
powder for the treatment of wounds is indicated. 

By an early date the name al-Iksir was trans- 
ferred to the substance with which the alchemists 
believed it possible to effect the transformation of 
base metals into precious ones. Iksir al-kimiya? 
(Djahiz, Tarbi‘, ed. Ch. Pellat, 39, 7), iksir al-san‘a 
(Mas‘idi, Akhbar al-zaman, Cairo 1357/1938, 113, 
115), or tksir al-falasifa (Djildaki, Kitab al-Anwar) 
are mentioned, and the name is explained by a naive 
etymology: the substance is called al-tksir because 
it breaks down (kasara) the inferior form and changes 
it into a perfect one (thus Djildaki; cf. also Pseudo- 
Madjriti, Ghadya ed. H. Ritter, 8, and Yakut, Udaba?, 
iv, 170). Usually, however, the alchemists use pseud- 
onyms for the elixir, such as hadjar al-faldsifa 
(Alog t&v qrdrocdq—ev), tadjar al-tukama, al- 
hadjar al-mukarram (Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, iii, 
229; Rosenthal, iii, 268), al-hadjar al-karim (ibid., 203, 
Rosenthal, iii, 240), al-hadjar al-a‘zam, al-hadjar 
alladhi laysa bi-hadjar (tO0g b¢ 0d AlGos), al-bayda, 
al-kibrit al-ahmar (Birini, Diamahir, Haydarabad 
1355, 104). Al-Djildaki (Kitab Ghdyat al-surir, ms. 
Berlin 4183, fol. 100 b) even says of it that the per- 
fect elixir is the homunculus of the philosophers and 
the child of wisdom (al-iksir al-tamm alladhi huwa 
insan al-falasifa wa-mawlid al-fikma). The elixirs 
are called al-iksiy al-aimar or al-iksir al-abyag 
according to whether they produce gold or silver. 

The manufacture of the elixir is the central 
theme of Muslim alchemy. According to the authors 
of the Corpus Djabirianum, the elixir can be manu- 
factured not only from mineral, but also from vege- 
table and animal substances. The elixirs produced 
from animal substances, e¢.g., from the marrow, 
blood, hair, bone, urine and semen of lions, snakes, 
foxes etc., are even the best. One may also combine 
animal, vegetable and mineral substances and thus 
obtain different sorts of elixir. The production of 
the elixirs is done on the basis of fractional distil- 
lation whereby, after the most complicated processes, 
the four elements and the four basic qualities are 
released so that they can then work together on the 
base metal (cf. P. Kraus, Jabir tbn Hayyan, ii, Cairo 
1942, 4-18). In general, however, the working of the 
elixir is described as follows: the elixir is projected 
onto the inert or molten substance (éxuBoay, fark, 
ilka), which it penetrates like yeast (bun, khamira) 
through dough, or like poison through the body. It 
is, therefore, also called ‘“‘Poison of the Poisons” 
(Djabir, Textes choisis, ed. P. Kraus, Paris-Cairo 
1935, 71; cf. also Pseudo-Madjriti, Ghaya, ed. 
Ritter, 7). After it has reduced the metal into the 
original substance (al-sawad), it produces at the 
right moment, which can also be established astro- 
logically, the change of metals (uetaBoan, Fald, 
taklib, nakl) and produces a type of gold which is 
more precious than the natural one (ashraf min al- 
ma‘dini). One dirhain of the perfect elixir can trans- 
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form I00, 1,000, or even 40,000 dirhams of base 
metal into gold. Al-Akfani (Kitab Irshad al-kasid, ed. 
A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1849, 76 ff.) gives an interest- 
ing systematization of the elixirs into the esoteric 
(djawwani) and the exoteric (barrani). Eventually the 
elixir served the mystics as a symbol of the divine 
truth which changed an unbeliever into a believer 
(Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, ed. H. S. 
Nyberg, Leiden 1919, 219, 3 ff.). 

With the translation of the Arabic alchemistic 
writings into Latin, the theories of the elixir spread 
to the West, and Albert the Great, d. 1280, speaks 
de quodam elixyr alkymico quo metalla convertuntur 
(Liber de animalibus, ed. H. Stadler, Munster 1921, 
ii, 1562). The notion of the elixir then returned from 
the field of alchemy to that of medicine: the elixir 
developed into the panacea, into the life prolonging 
agent, and eventually became more and more inte- 
grated into the pharmacopoeia (see P. Diepgen, Das 
Elixter, die késtlichste der Arzneien, Ingelheim 1951). 
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IKTA‘, term for a form of administrative 
grant, often (wrongly) translated by the European 
word “fief”? (German Lehn). The nature of the ikfa‘ 
varied according to time and place, and a translation 
borrowed from other systems of institutions and 
conceptions has served only too often to mislead 
Western historians, and following them, even those 
of the East. 

In the article pay‘a it was seen how the Muslim 
state, in its early centuries, had distributed to its 
notables portions of its territory called kafa*s‘ (pl. of 
kaji‘a), These portions were made over, in fact, in 
semi-ownership, subject to the tithe, as were all 
properties of Muslim origin (as distinct from 
properties of indigenous origin, which were subject 
to the more onerous kkarddj). It was shown too in 
the article pyaysH how the irrevocable nature, in 
practice, of such transfers of property made their 
multiplication impossible in the long run, and this 
just at the time when the increase in military 
responsibilities made the need for them more 
acute. A new form of concession then came into 
use called, from the abstract verbal noun of the 
same root as kaji‘a, ikja*. Henceforth the effect was 
no longer to cede possession of land (subject to 
tithe) but to delegate the fiscal rights of the state 
over lands (subject to kharvag@j) remaining juridically 
in the hands of their former owners. (The g@izya 
remained apart, since it was a tax on persons). In the 
early stages, the income thus made over to the 
grantee (mukfa‘) was, like all Muslim income, sub- 
ject to tithe; his benefice consisted of the difference 
between the kharddj he collected and the tithe he 
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paid. But the grantees at this time were mainly 
professional army officers, from whom it was diffi- 
cult, in practice, to obtain payment of any kind of 
tax. The Biyids [g.v.], therefore, distributed ikja‘s 
free of any financial obligation, and this custom 
gradually spread throughout Muslim Asia. Hence- 
forth, in juridical terminology, the former type of 
concession was called tk{a@‘ “of appropriation” 
(tamlik), while the new type was termed tkfa‘ ‘‘of 
usufruct” (istighlal). The tkfa‘ was calculated as an 
equivalent of pay on the basis of its cadastral fiscal 
value (‘tbra), and, although it was inevitably ac- 
companied by the delegation of some administrative 
prerogatives, it was basically nothing but a wage 
collected at source, directly, without the mediation 
of the state treasury. There was nothing permanent 
about it: the area granted and the grantee were 
constantly changed; whenever possible wages were 
still paid without resort to ikfa‘; and the officer, 
resident in town, had not yet any real connexion 
with his ¢k#a@‘. Thus, contemporaries complained that 
the system weakened government supervision and 
led to mere pillage rather than to private develop- 
ment of the lands granted. One interesting point is 
that since it was now the army who ruled, the Caliph, 
instead of being the distributor of ikja‘s, now 
received some of them, called by the same name, 
for his own personal needs. 

Already before this there had developed another 
institution which, as a result of its common gram- 
matical root, was later confused with the ikfa‘ but 
which was different—the mukdta‘a, almost analo- 
gous to the ighdr [g.v.]. These two terms denote 
districts, of any size, having a fiscal autonomy 
protecting them from intervention by the agents of 
the treasury, and paying to the state, out of the 
normal payment of the inhabitants, only a fixed 
contracted sum. This institution operated sometimes 
to the advantage of notables of various sorts, but 
above all, in the case of tribal groups—of Kurds, 
Bedouins, etc. and later Turcomans. 

The Saldjiks and their vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
have often been credited with the conception and 
organization of a new system of ik/a‘, nearer to the 
European fief and constituting a specific contribution 
of the new Turkish rulers. This view, based on late 
and misinterpreted texts of ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 
and al-Makrizi, is contradicted by the evidence of 
contemporaries, chief among whom is Nizam al-Mulk 
himself, Certainly the Saldjiks made a wider use of 
tk¢a‘ in their empire than had been made previously, 
and probably introduced it in provinces (particularly 
eastern Iran) where it had scarcely ever been used; 
but it remained in conception a continuation of that 
of the Biyids—an equivalent of pay granted for a 
short time—and what has been taken for an original 
creation of the Saldjik government is merely a 
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internal struggles which marked the last years of 
the dynasty, the ikfé‘s granted must have increased 
continually in size and number, while the period of 
tenure became longer, tending even to hereditary 
succession. Such ikfa@‘s now differed only in extent 
from provincial governorates, which themselves 
were changing at the same time from being revo- 
cable delegations of authority to becoming in effect 
hereditary principalities. The similarity was so 
great that the term ik#a‘ was extended finally with- 
out distinction to both. Then, we are told, the muk- 
ta‘s began to take some interest in developing their 
tkfa‘, Some successors of the Saldjiks, particularly 
the Zangids, explicitly proclaimed the right of in- 
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heritance to sja‘s in order to secure the loyalty of 
their troops in the struggle against the Crusaders. 
This development has been ascribed to the influence 
of the Latin Orient, where something like the western 
idea of the hereditary fief had been introduced. While 
no definite denial of any such influence can be made, 
it does seem that the same result might have been 
reached through a natural autonomous development, 
even without the presence of the Latin Orient. Then 
again, the permanence of the ikfa‘ and the relative 
strength of the mukfa‘ allowed the latter, by means 
of “protections” [see HImAYA], more or less forced 
purchases, or simple usurpations, to acquire veri- 
table mulk properties on or around the territory 
granted him, and, in the case of an incumbent who 
was at the same time governor of the province in 
which his skja* and these mulks were situated, to 
exercise all public and private power at the same 
time. Under such conditions, it can be seen that the 
+kta* evolved through a confusion of various notions 
and practices to a status approaching that of a 
“Jardship’’. The inhabitants, indeed, were reduced to 
serfdom by reason of the prohibition against their 
leaving the land when the taxes had not been paid, 
and of their extreme difficulty, which the mukfa‘ 
could increase at will, in paying him off completely 
and on time. Besides, the intervention of the Turco- 
mans apparently necessitated the multiplication of 
lands of the mukdfa‘a type, which were gradually 
confused with the ikja‘s. 

It has often been said that. the Saldjiks introduced 
in Asia Minor, newly won by the Turks for the Is- 
lamic World, the Turco-Muslim system of ikfa‘ 
with which their cousins had experimented in the 
traditional Muslim lands. But ethnic or dynastic 
kinship was not enough to obliterate the originality 
of the conditions of the conquest or the difference 
of the pre-existing indigenous usages. It is certain 
that when the State of ‘‘Rim” was organized, it was 
with a particularly extensive state domain; but it is 
wrong to say that there necessarily resulted a con- 
siderable distribution of ik/a@‘. On the contrary, a 
careful study of the documentation available gives 
the impression that #k{a° in Rim before the Mongol 
invasion was less defined, less widely distributed 
and less elaborated than in the neighbouring Muslim 
countries. The disintegration of the régime, which 
followed the Mongol conquest, certainly increased 
the importance of the ikfa° at the expense of the 
State lands, but it also increased the importance of 
lands held in full ownership at the expense of the 
old ikja‘s. The subsequent Ottoman régime was to 
give great importance to a related institution, that 
of the timdr [g.v.], but in the present state of our 
knowledge we do not know how the transition from 
the old ska‘ to the new timadr was made. The name 
timar, etymologically Persian, but used here with a 
meaning corresponding to the Greek institution of 
the proncia, suggests different antecedents. 

In Iran itself, the periodic repetition of conquests 
and invasions uprooted the developing military aris- 
tocracies while they were still in process of forma- 
tion; the Mongol conquest did still more, in that it 
partially overturned the institutional system of the 
conquered country. Nevertheless, once the new 
régime was established, the Il-khans, facing an 
economic situation broadly comparable with that 
of their predecessors and confronted in addition by 
agricultural decay, were forced in about the year 
7oo]/1300 to develop, little by little, analogous 
institutions. Originally their army had supported 
itself, in addition to treasures inherited from the 
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states destroyed, on public estates, war booty, the 
pasture lands which they took for themselves in the 
conquered lands, and on forced levies. This could not 
continue when the frontiers and institutions became 
fixed. In the time of Ghaz4n (1296-1304) it was seen 
to be impossible that non-institutionalized payments 
from the Treasury and pastureland should suffice. 
Even the direct assignment of wages from the local 
treasuries proved insufficient. The Il-khan and his 
vizier, ‘the famous Rashid al-Din, then decided to 
gtant the actual districts to the soldiers who would 
have to manage them and fulfil their military obli- 
gations. Thus they approached the system of the 
Saldjik régime. However, words and institutions be- 
came more difficult to differentiate. In Mongol, the 
institution is called swyurghal when it is hereditary, 
tuyul when it is temporary or tenable for life only. 
But the vassal principalities and the indigenous popu- 
lations had retained the term tka‘, which is also 
found in use in the administrative texts. Perhaps 
originally the Mongol words were used more exact- 
ly in the case of large grants for the benefit of 
Mongol notables, while ik¢é‘ was used for the smaller 
grants made over indiscriminately to the military, 
sometimes to civilians of all kinds. But with the 
disorganization of the Ilkhanid régime, the terms 
became less and less distinct, the more so since 
the grants were made for the most part from the 
important state lands inherited at the time of con- 
quests and added to by the disappearance of numer- 
ous indigenous owners. It was further increased be- 
cause the new military aristocracy, accentuating the 
work of its predecessors, stripped of all meaning 
the “rights” of ownership of the existing small 
proprietors. There came to be no distinction made 
between what had been ikfa° and what had been 
mukd@ja‘a, and the two words, thanks to the common 
root, were often used indiscriminately. 

Egypt also posed special problems, and there 
has been all too often a tendency to regard what 
was done there as corresponding with the situation 
elsewhere. This was not so even when, for example, 
Syria was incorporated into the same state. In Egypt, 
the traditional, far-reaching control of the state over 
all aspects of rural life cancelled out, in practice, 
the significance of the distinction between “ushy lands 
and kharddj lands, and, in consequence, the signifi- 
cance of the distinction to be made between the old- 
style kafi‘a and the new ik/a‘, as even some con- 
temporaries (Ibn Hawkal, al-Mukaddasi, Ibn Muyas- 
sar, etc.) clearly noted. In practice there, what was 
to. be called ikfé@‘ consisted of agricultural lands 
leased in return for a contractual payment, called 
here apparently kabdla [q.v.], but corresponding quite 
closely to the system more generally called muka- 
fa‘a (see above) in the Muslim world as a whole. 
Redistributions took place from time to time, to 
take account of the fluctuations of yields and ex- 
penses. These redistributions implied a certain sta- 
bility of areas leased and leaseholders, and the vizier 
al-Afdal, at the beginning of the 6th/12th century, 
made a specially important one. The arrival of the 
Turco-Kurdish army of Salah al-Din, accustomed to 
the institutions inherited from the Saldjik régime, 
brought about a change in the Egyptian ikfa‘ 
system, but not so great a change as has been 
thought: the <k/a‘s of the previous army were trans- 
ferred to the new one, but henceforth free of all 
dues. They did not, however, completely escape the 
control of the administration, and, although certain 
tkta‘s might be granted on a long-term or even 
hereditary basis, cases of withdrawal and redistri- 
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bution seem to have been just as frequent, not to 
speak of such systematic revisions as the famous 
rawk (g.v.] of Muhammad al-Nasir. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a certain relaxation of control at 
the end of the régime, the Ayyabid and Mamlik ¢kfa‘ 
is characterized by the maintenance of close admin- 
istrative and financial control by the state over the 
mukta‘, who had no real independence and, in short, 
received a wage, the organization of which was not 
his concern. The income of the tk#a‘ was calculated 
on the basis of a complex unit of account called the 
dinar djayshi, concerning which the administrative 
treatises give us precise information, and which 
combined money and kind. The division of land was 
highly developed in the sense that it was rare for 
a mukta‘® to hold his tka in a single block, and 
for a.village to be dependent on a single mukfa‘. 
The state maintained direct control of more than 
half of the land. The ikfa‘s distributed to senior 
officers gave them the obligation and the means to 
maintain a small military force; thus the sources 
speak of an ‘‘ikfa‘ of twenty”, ‘“‘of a hundred” etc. 
This force, however, was smaller than that which 
they effectively commanded as military leaders in 
the ranks of the general army, which remained 
under the control of the Sultan. A very strict control 
was exercised over the fulfilment of military obli- 
gations although, in the case of a prolonged cam- 
paign, the state itself supported the soldiers beyond 
their obligations. 

In the Mus lim West, the development of the ikfa‘ 
was probably in a sense slower than in the East, 
but words and institutions were perhaps less clearly 
differentiated. In Umayyad Spain, apparently, the 
classic stage of tkfa@‘/kafi‘a had not been passed and 
in the pre-Almohad Maghrib it was probably the 
same, save for a certain indistinctness concerning 
the status of certain lands and the terms designating 
them. In Ifrikiya the trend towards the fiscal ikfa‘ 
certainly appears more clearly, though with these 
same reservations, under the Almohads and par- 
ticularly the later Hafsids. We must await new 
studies before we can consider the situation in 
Marinid Morocco or the Kingdom of Granada, for 
example. 

The remarks often made about oriental ‘‘feudal- 
ism’’, on the basis of the institution of tkfda‘, justify our 
concluding with some more general remarks. The 
verbal and conceptual confusion in which the develop- 
ment of the tkfa° culminates, gives the impression 
of a sort of hierarchy of rights comparable to that 
known in European feudal society: at the top the 
Sultan, below him the great mukfa‘, the provincial 
governor, then the small military mukta‘, and finally, 
with or without the intermediary of local proprie- 
tors (who are such only in name), the peasants. In 
addition, the fact that the senior officers and their 
men, even those who reached the highest ranks, 
often had the legal status of slaves or otherwise 
were clients of various types as having taken some 
kind of oath of personal obedience, produced along- 
side the hierarchy of rights over things, a hier- 
archy of personal obedience, which at its highest 
level was expressed by the introduction of the name 
of the Sultan on coins and in the public Friday 
prayer. But it must be repeated that the full devel- 
opment of this system was relatively rare, and, for 
example, in Turkey as in Egypt, the connexion be- 
tween the State and the mukta‘ of the lowest rank 
was direct. Besides, no state ever alienated (far 
from it) all of its land (in Egypt about a half}. With 
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the solid intellectual and administrative traditions 
of the East, the distinction between public and 
private rights was never obscured as it was in the 
West. Whilst in Europe the rebuilding of a social 
system was attempted on the basis of personal rela- 
tions, in the East, the notion that all personal power 
was a delegation of public power remained clear, 
Even though personal subordination was known in 
the East, the feudal contract of fealty was never even 
imagined. Economically, a mukja‘S differed from 
the Western lord in that he lived in the town and 
did not have to organize his rural lands with the 
véserve, corvées etc. which would have been neces- 
sary had he lived there. He drew an income from 
the soil, and that is all. The fact that he was often 
a foreigner might, of course, be very important 
from various points of view, but this did not modify 
the structure of the ikfa‘, nor, since he was perma- 
nently established in the country, the use made of 
this income. In this sense it is for example incorrect 
to speak, as has been done, of a ‘‘colonial’’ character 
of the Mamlik state. 

Even in places and times where the tendency to 
it was strongest, a number of factors limited the 
formation of a fully-developed military aristocracy. 
First of all, a system of law and custom which had 
been firmly established for generations and was 
linked in some degree to the Islamic religion itself 
could hardly be modified at the pleasure of the 
mukta‘S. The Muslim law of succession, ignoring 
primogeniture, shared out the inheritance and 
consequently rapidly weakened the power of great 
families. Furthermore, the kfa‘, even when the right 
of inheritance to it was to some extent recognized, 
was still conditional on service. Otherwise it was 
replaced by a pension, and in fact quickly annulled. 
In any case, the resources drawn by rulers from 
the relative growth of the mercantile economy and 
from the retention of substantial domains almost 
always enabled them to buy new slaves with which 
to bring their former slaves back into line. Finally, 
no matter how external this factor was, it did 
happen in the East that the periodic recurrence of 
foreign invasions and conquests drove out or destroy- 
ed the aristocracies in the process of formation in 
favour of the newcomers, who in addition sometimes 
had different traditions. 

From a very general point of view, the compari- 
son of the development of different societies can 
still be justified. Nevertheless, it is much less 
instructive to make this comparison, as our “‘Europe- 
centred” education encourages us to do, between 
the Muslim countries and the very different society 
of Europe, than to make the comparison with the 
neighbouring Byzantine society, where the pronoia 
presents some obvious points of resemblance to the 
tkiaS. The development of the pronoia took place a 
little later. The ikfa‘, therefore, owed nothing to 
the pronoia, and it is impossible to say whether the 
pronoia owed anything to the tka‘. Both, however, 
bear witness to certain requirements of political 
and economico-social régimes which are, at least 
in part, comparable. As for the term ‘“‘feudalism’’ 
as applied to the East, it is doubtless too late to 
attack an established custom, which (even for 
Europe) is sometimes dangerous. It is necessary only 
to underline the facts that there are as many differ- 
ences as there are similarities between European 
feudalism and the ‘‘feudalism’’ of the East; that it is 
doubtful a priori whether one may apply to one 
society concepts drawn from another, and that such 
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a transfer cannot be justified by an equivalence 
between ik/a° and fief—an equivalence which arises 
only through the confusion of ideas of ill-informed 
translators. 

Bibliography: It is obviously impossible to 
list here all the sources which might be relevant 
to the history of the tka‘. Alongside the documents, 
papyri, inscriptions, etc., they would include almost 
the whole of the historiographical literature (par- 
ticularly that of the 4th/roth century, Miskawayh, 
Sabi? etc.), the geographical literature, etc. 
References here then are restricted to the admin- 
istrative treatises, such as the Kitab al-Kharadj of 
Kudama and al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya of Mawardi 
for the ‘Abbasid-Biyid period, the Minhddj fi 
“ilm al-kharadj of Makhziimi (see Cl. Cahen, in 
JESHO, 1963), the Kawdanin al-dawawin of Ibn 
Mammiti and the Description du Fayyum of Nabu- 
lusi for Fatimid and.Ayydbid Egypt, the Khitat of 
Makrizi and the chancery treatises of Nuwayri 
(in the Nihdya, viii), ‘Umari, Kalkashandi, etc. 
for the Mamlik state, and finally the Dastér al- 
Katib of Hindishah Nakhdijavani (ed. Ali Zade, i, 
Baku 1964) for the Mongol régimes of Iran. 

Modern Works: It is still useful to consult 
the studies of a few 19th-century pioneers, though 
we should no longer be guided by them:—-Sylvestre 
de Sacy, Nature et révolution du Drott de pro- 
priété en Egypte, 1828, the studies of Worms and 
Belin, in JA, 1842, 1862, 1870, Tischendorf,: Das 
Lehnwesen in moslem. Staaten, 1872, the latter 
including also the Ottoman Empire, Max Van 
Berchem, La propriété territoriale et ’impét foncier 
sous les premiers Califes, 1886. A new phase of 
study begins with C. H. Becker, Steuerpacht und 
Lehnwesen, in Isl., 1914 (reprinted in his Islam- 
studien, i, 1924), the first to have made use of 
the Egyptian papyri, but- his conclusions should 
not be extended to other countries, or always 
regarded as final even for Egypt. A good résumé 
of the state of the questions by about 1925 is 
given in the article ikja* by Sobernheim in EI, 
dealing extensively with the stipulations of the 
jurists. Further useful information may be found 
in Poliak, Classification of lands in the Islamic Law, 
in Amer. J. of Sem. Languages, 1940, and Fr. Lok- 
kegaard, Islamic taxation in the Classical period, 
Copenhagen 1950. The conclusions of Turkish 
scholars are presented by M. F. Ko6priilii, Le féo- 
dalisme turc musulman au Moyen Age, Communi- 
cation au Congrés Intern. d’histoire, Zurich 1938 
(= Belleten, 1941), and Osman Turan, Le régime 
terrten sous les Seldjoucides de Rum, in REI, 1947. 
Cl. Cahen has tried to give a more evolutionary 
historical interpretation of the whole question up 
to the 13th century in his article L’évolution de 
Vigta‘, in Annales ESC, 1953, and has discussed 
the special case of Saldjik Turkey in Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968, A. K. S. Lambton, whose 
important work, Landlord and Peasant in Persia 
was published in 1953, took up the question again 
in a more synthesized form in her Reflexions on 
the iqta‘, in Arabic and Islamic Studies in honour of 
H. A. R. Gibb, 1965; for Iran and ‘Irak in the 
roth century, see also the important article by 
C. E. Bosworth, Military organisation under the 
Buyids, in Oriens, xviii-xix (1967); for the Mongol 
period, I. P. Petrushevsky, Zemledelie 1 agrarniye 
otnosheniya v Irane XIII-XIV_ vekov, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1960 (Persian translation by Karim 
Kishavarz, Kishavarzi wa mundsabat-i ardi dar Iran 


Sahd-i Moghul, Tebran 1344s.). For Egypt see 
amongst others, H. A. R. Gibb, The armies of 
Saladin, in Cahiers d'Histoire égyptienne, 1952, 
(reprinted with corrections in Studies on the civili- 


zation of Islam, London 1962, 74-90); al-‘Arini, 
al-Ikta® al-harbi fi zaman Salatin al-Mamalik, 
Cairo 1956; S. B. Pevzner, Ikta‘ v Egipte v kontse 
XITI-XIV vv., in Pamyatt Akademika I. Y. 
Kraékovskogo., Leningrad 1958, and H. M. Rabie, 
The financial system of Egypt, 564-741/1169-1341, 
(in the press). For the Muslim West, the classic 
works of Lévi-Provengal (Espagne musulmane, iii) 
and R. Brunschvig (Hafsides, ii), and H. R. Idris, 
Zirides, ii, 1962. (CL. CAHEN) 
IKTIBAS means to take a kabas, a live coal 
or a light, from another’s fire (Kur’4n XX, 10; 
XXVII, 7; LVI, 13); hence to seek knowledge (“lm) 
and, as a technical term in rhetoric, to 
quote specific words from the Kur?4n or from Tra- 
ditions but without indicating these as quoted. Some 
scholars limit the term to the use of Kur?dnic 
phrases, while others extend it to the use of termi- 
nology from fikk and other sciences, but all agree 
that tktibds is found both in poetry and in prose. 
If the source is indicated and the quotation is put 
into verse the figure is called ‘akd, binding. A related 
figure is talmih, allusion, which consists of alluding 
to famous passages in the Kur?an or Traditions, or 
in profane literature. The practice of using Kur?anic 
expressions is often mentioned in works on literary 
theory, but rules for it and the specific term iktibdas, 
instead of the more general tadmin [q.v.], may not 
have existed earlier than the 6th/12th century. 
Suyiti mentions the existence of a legal controversy 
over tktibds, the Malikis condemning it outright or 
allowing it only in prose and the ShAfi‘ites on the 
whole allowing it (cf. however Zarkashi, al-Burhan 
fi Sulaim al-Kur-an, Cairo 1376/1957, i, 483-4 on the 
use of Kur’anic passages as proverbs). Safi al-Din 
al-Hilli and, following him, Ibn Hidjdja distinguish 
three categories: praiseworthy, permissible, and 
objectionable (mardud) iktibas. The last category 
falls into two sub-categories: (a) the use of Kur?anic 
passages in which Allah refers to Himself and (b) 
the use of the Kur?dn in frivolous verse (the ghazal 
is not considered as such). Kazwini and those 
following him allow the borrowed phrases to be 
slightly changed or to be given a different application. 
It should be noted that Radty4ni in his Tardjuman 
al-Balagha (ed. A. Ates, 118-21, 125-7; cf. also 
I2I-5) quotes verses with paraphrases in Persian, 
and that some writers suggest (though not in their 
chapters on iktibds) that the Kur?an itself borrows 
from, or alludes to, not only the Old and New Tes- 
taments, but also pre-Islamic poetry and prose (see 
Usama, al-Badi* fi nakd al-shi‘r, Cairo 1380/1960, 
284; Ibn al-Athir, al-Djam1‘ al-kabir, Baghdad 1375/ 
1956, 245-6; Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, Badi‘ al-Kuran, Cairo 
1377/1957, 52-3; idem, Tahrir al-Tahbir, Cairo 1383/ 
1963, 380). 

Bibliography: Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Nihdyat 
al-idjaz fi dirayat al-i‘djaz, Cairo 1317/1899, 112; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Washy al-markim, Beirut 1298/ 
1880, 85-112; idem, al-Mathal al-sa@ir, Cairo 1358/ 
1939, i, 76-141, ii, 341-2, 347; Kazwini, al-Idah 
fi ‘uliim al-balagha, Cairo 1369/1950, vi, 136-9, 
142-3, 144-6; Safi al-Din al-Hilli, Sharh kasidatih 
al-badiiyya, Cairo 1317/1899, 70-1; Taftazani, 
al-Mutawwal, Istanbul 1289/1872, 430-1, 433-4, 
434-6; Ibn Hidjdja, Khizanat al-adab, Cairo 1304] 
1886, 184-9, 442-54, 459; Suydti, ‘Ukéd al-djuman, 
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Cairo 1358/1939, 166-9, 170-2; idem, al-Itkan, 

Calcutta 1857, 262-6; Shurtih al-talkhis, Cairo 1937, 

iv, 509-14, 521-3, 524-9; Mehren, Die Rhetorik der 

Araber, Copenhagen/Vienna 1853, 136-8, 140-1, 

141-2, 201-2. 

(D. B. Macponatp-[S. A. BoNEBAKKER]) 

IKTIDAB [see TADINIS; TAKHALLUS]. 

IKTISAB [see xass]. 

IKWA? [see KAFrya]. 

IL, Arabic orthography of the Turkish word 1m, 
more correctly EL, which has undergone a wide se- 
mantic development (see Radloff, Versuch..., i, 
803-5, 1471). 

(1) It is defined by V. Thomsen as signifying, in 
its numerous occurrences in the Orkhon inscriptions: 
“un peuple ou une réunion de peuples considerés 
comme formant un tout indépendant et organisé et 
ayant a sa téte un kagan” (Inscriptions de l’Orkhon 
déchiffrées, Helsingfors 1896, 135), and thus ap- 
proximately ‘‘empire’’. In this sense it often appears 
in conjunction with the word budun (? read bodun), 
“confederation of tribes”, or with ‘dri [qg.v.], “laws, 
customs” (occurrences collected and discussed by 
R. Giraud, L’Empire des Turcs Célestes, Paris 1960, 
67-72). It is presumably in this sense that it appears 
as an element in such Turkish regnal titles as édl- 
térish, él-étmish, él-tutmish (A. Caferoglu, Tukyu ve 
Uygurlarda han unvanlart, in THITM, i (1931), 
105-19); and the first element of “Ilek Khan” [q.v.] 
is (perhaps) to be explained as él-lig “‘(ruler] holding 
an Empire” (O. Turan, Ilig unvant hakkinda, in TM, 
vii-viii/1 (1942), 192-9). 

(2) At an early period the word acquired the 
notion of ‘district over which authority is exercised”’, 
so that Mahmid Kashghari gives the definition (ed. 
Kilisli Rif‘at, i, 49; cf. tr. B. Atalay, i, 48): al-wildya: 
yukal minhu ‘beg él’ ay wildyat al-amir. Hence, in 
the sense “district, territory’, it appears as the 
first element in the Turkish personal names II-aldi, 
ll-begi, Il-ghazi, etc.; and in Ottoman times very 
frequently as the second element of place-names, 
most notably in Rim-éli (“‘Rumelia’’), a calque of 
‘“Romania”’, ‘‘Byzantine territory {in Europe]’’ (see 
P. Wittek, Le Sultan de Rim, in Ann. de Il’Inst. de 
Phil. et @’Hist. Or. et Slaves, vi (1938), 361-90, esp. 
377 1.), and also commonly for smaller territories, 
e.g., Ié-il [g.v.]. In such cases the first element is 
usually a personal name, so that the topgnym signi- 
fies sometimes ‘‘territory conquered by so-and-so”’ 
(thus Kodja-éli [g.v.] is the region conquered by the 
ghazi hero Akte Kodja (F. Giese, ed., Die altosma- 
nischen anonymen Chroniken, i (Text), Breslau 1922, 
p. 13, lines 24-5); and the current names Aydin, 
Menteshe, etc. for the 8th/14th century Anatolian 
emirates stand for Aydin-ili, Menteshe-ili, etc., the 
“territories” of the eponymous founders of the local 
dynasties); sometimes the implication is ‘‘territory”’ 
{formerly] ruled by” (thus Karlf-ili [g.v.] is named 
for the despot Carlo Tocco, Hersek-ili (Herzegovina) 
for the herceg of St. Sava (other examples in H. 
Inalak, Fatih devri..., i, 1954, 159n.); an older 
name of the Aydin district was Leshkeri-ili, the 
“dand of the Lascarids’”’). With the same connotation 
of ‘district’ it is found in the name of the Ottoman 
fortress-town Elbasan [q.v.] in Albania, and in such 
expressions as: 1tl-yazidjisi, one of the terms for 
the emin [q.v.] carrying out the tabrir [q.v.] (wilayet 
tahriri = il yaz-); il dili, “the local language”’ (see, 
é.g., Kemalpashazade, book vii (facsimile), Ankara 
1954, 438, 519, etc.); i¢-11, “‘the interior”, as opposed 
to the frontier regions, udj [q.v.] (see, e.g:, Kemal- 
pashazade, op. cit., 141, 162, 204, 205, etc.; cf. 
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Evliya Celebi, Seyakat-name, viii, 713) (but the 
phrase i¢ i miiderrisleri refers to holders of teaching 
posts in the three ‘‘capital cities’ of Bursa, Edirne 
and Istanbul, see I. H. Uzungargil, Osmantls devletinin 
ilmiye teskilatt, Ankara 1965, 57); il-eri, “local 
people [levied for an emergency]” (see, ¢.g., TM, iii 
(1926-33), Pp. 290, no. 47, a firman of 978/1571). In a 
kantinnadme of Mehemmed II (MOG, i (1921-2), 
pp. 24 and 38, § 5), 71 seems to mean “open country” 
(as opposed to towns). 

In the Republican period, under the influence of 
the “language reform’? movement, the word il was 
introduced to replace vildyet ‘province’, and the 
diminutive tge was coined to replace kasa (so ilbay 
for vali, and ilgebay for kaymakam). 

(3) The word acquired also the sense of ‘people’’, 
at first (apparently) in a hendiadys with the (?)syno- 
nym ktin = ‘‘folk”. The hendiadys is a common ex- 
pression in old Ottoman, in the form é giin, also 
él u gtin (see TTS, i, ii, iv, s.v. il gtin), and survives 
in some fixed locutions (see the discussion by F. 
Rundgren, in Orientalia Suecana, xvi (1967), 100-2). 
In modern Turkish e/ alone signifies rather ‘other 
people”’, i.¢., “strangers” (Ttirkge Sézliik, s.v. el (11), 
with examples; cf. eldlem, in which the first element is 
not the Arabic definite article but T. é! + A. “adlam). 

In Persia the word was used of “‘tribesfolk” (syno- 
nym: ulus (q.v.]), having a quasi-Arabic plural ila?[q.v.]. 

(4) At an early period the word meant also “‘peace”’ 
(G. Doerfer considers this to be the original meaning), 
cf. Mabmid KAashghari, i, 50 = tr. B. Atalay, i, 49 
(al-sulh bayn al-malikayn); from this derives perhaps 
elét (q.v.], “‘ambassador’’ (i.e., “negotiator of peace’’; 
see O. Turan, in TM, vii-viii (1942), 197; and cf. Aba 
Hayyan, K. al-Idrdak, ed. A. Caferoglu, Istanbul 1931, 
20: al-rasil alladhi yatlub al-sulh), and the Ottoman 
term élik, which may be both adjectival, ‘who has 
accepted peace”, t.e., (?) belonging to the Dar al- 
Sulh [g.v.] (cf. E. Zachariadou, in Xupyerxta, i 
(Athens 1966), at 211-2, where édlik kafirler, in a 
document of 870/1465, refers to the inhabitants of 
Patmos), and also quasi-nominal, “territory acknowl- 
edging [Ottoman] suzerainty” (cf. Mehmed ‘Arif’s 
introduction, page dal, to the so-called ‘““Kadninname 
of Siileyman I”, “ilave to TOEM, Istanbul 1329; the 
converse is yaghtltk, see text p. 24). 

(5) By the 7th/13th century the word had become 
current in Persian, with the meaning “submissive, 
obedient’? (Rashid al-Din uses the expressions il 
kardan, ‘‘to bring into obedience’’, and il shudan, ‘‘to 
submit”); from this usage arose the title Il-khan 
for the Mongol rulers of Persia as being subordinate 
to the Great Khan [see HULAGU]; and from the ad- 
jective was formed the Persian abstract noun ii, 
“submission”’. In Ottoman Turkish usage too é/ may 
be adjectival, both as a “Persian” loanword (e.g., 
Tursun, p. 187, l. 3: 71 « munka@d) and as a ‘“‘Turkish”’ 
word meaning ‘at peace’’, “friendly”? (as opposed 
to yaghi), cf. TTS, i and ii, s.v. il, definition 3, and 
iv, s.v. il olmak), whence élliik (nominal), “peace, 
submission’ (TTS, i-iii, s.v. illik) and éllesh-, “to 
make peace” (TTS, ii, iii, s.v. illegmek). For the 
expression él-djan, apparently implying amdan [q.v.], 
see V. L. Ménage, in S. M. Stern (ed.), Documents 
from Islamic chancelleries, Oxford 1965, 96-8. 

Bibliography: besides the references in the 
article, see G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und Mongolische 

Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wiesbaden 1956, 

nos. 653 (él), 656, 657, 661, with full references 

to the literature, and H. H. Zarinezade, Fars 
dilinde Azerbayjan sézleri, Baku 1962, 1609 ff. 
(Ep.) 
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ILA? [see TALAxK). 

ILAF, Kur*4nic term (CVI, 1-2) which probably 
refers to economic relations entered into by the 
Kurayshis well before the advent of Islam, but which 
presents problems of reading and interpretation 
which ate not easily solved. 

In the first place, this Sira CVI, which is very 
short and certainly very early (no. 3 in the classi- 
fication by R. Blachére), begins abruptly, after the 
basmala, with the words Ji-#laft Kuraysh* ilafihim 
rihlat? ’l-shita! wa ’l-sayft, which may be translated 
as: ‘‘because of the tlaf of the Kurayshis, [of] their 
ilaf of the journey of winter and of summer (let 
them worship the Lord of this Temple who has pro- 
tected them against hunger and sheltered them from 
a fear)”. But in the corpus of Ubayy, this Sira was 
not separated from the preceding one, which deals 
with the fate inflicted by God on the Ashab al-Fil 
and appeared as a logical continuation of it: 
“Hast thou not seen how thy Lord has treated the 
men of the Elephant ... because of the ilaf of the 
Kurayshis ... (Let them worship ...)”. However, 
the preposition 4i- may also have the force of a 
final conjunction ‘in order that the #laf {may be pos- 
sible] ...”. Finally the ‘“‘readers” of the Kur?an 
hesitate between ilaf, tlaf, and ilf, which indicates 
that these verses did not seem very clear to the 
redactors of the Kur?an, just as they later proved 
confusing to exegetists and translators (R. Blachére 
suggests three possible translations, but always 
translated iléf as ‘“‘entente’’; M. Hamidullah: ‘‘pacte’’; 
A. J. Arberry: ‘‘composing”’). 

It is not certain that the word ilaf has the same 
meaning in each of the two verses; in fact it really 
seems to have the force of a noun in the first and 
of a verb in the second, so that ilaf Kuraysh can be 
regarded as a set expression and ilafihim rihlat® ... 
as an equivalent to tadjhir: “their organization of 
a caravan ...”, 

Nevertheless, il@éf had acquired a very precise 
connotation, and the lexicographers give this term 
the meaning of ‘ahd, dhimam, aman, that is “pact 
guaranteeing safety, safe-conduct, undertaking to 
protect’’; the customary expression is akhadha ’I-ilaf, 
**to conclude an taf”. 

Tradition relates that the Kurayshis had concluded 
with foreign peoples pacts which guaranteed them 
freedom of trade, and it is Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf 
{g.v.}] who is credited with having obtained from the 
emperor of Byzantium authorization to send a cara- 
van regularly into Syria and the assurance that it 
would come to no harm. His brothers, ‘Abd Shams, 
al-Muttalib and Nawfal, had concluded similar pacts 
with the Negus, the Himyari rulers of the Yemen, 
and the king of Persia respectively; these four 
brothers were referred to as ashab al-ilaf. The winter 
caravan set off towards the south and the summer 
caravan towards the north (ilafthim riklate ’l-shita? 
wa 'l-sayf could mean more precisely: the successive 
and uninterrupted organization of the winter and 
summer caravans; see LA, s.v. if). It is not un- 
reasonable to think that Sia CVI is an allusion to a 
famine which occurred at a time unknown and was 
averted by means of supplies from other countries, 
thanks to the agreements thus concluded. 

M. Hamidullah (see Bibl.) has attempted to 
establish the date when these pacts were concluded 
and has placed it at 467 A.D., on the grounds that 
‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim, who was born” one 
year after his father Hashim had concluded the first 
agreement with Byzantium, died in 578 at the” age 


of 110. However, while it may be admitted that the 
tradition is based on fact, the date suggested should 
perhaps be advanced by some decades, since ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib’s age seems to be greatly exaggerated. 

Bibliography: Ibn Habib, Mukabbar, 167; 

Ya‘kabi, i, 280-2; Ibn Hisham, Siva, 36-8, 87-9, 

113-4; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 43-6; Tabari, i, 1089; Mas‘adi 

iii, 121-2 (ed. Pellat,§971); the commentaries on CVI; 

M. Hamidullah, Al-Ilaf, ou les rapports Economico- 

diplomatiques dela Mecque pré-tslamique, in Mélan- 

ges Massignon, ii, 293-391 (with unpublished text 
of the Munammak of Ibn Habib). (Ep.) 

ILAH (a.), pl. dliha, “deity”, appears in pre- 
Islamic poetry (see, ¢g., F. Bustani, al-Madjani 
al-haditha, i, index) as an impersonal divine name, 
although preceded by the article; for the Christians 
and (so far as the poetry ascribed to them is authen- 
tic) the monotheists, al-tlah evidently means God; 
for the other poets it means merely ‘‘the one who 
is worshipped’’, so that al-ilah indicates: “‘the god 
already mentioned”’ (the article being used 4 ’!-‘ahd) 
or “the god of whom the poet is thinking’’, and this 
use has survived to the present day (‘Abd al-Ilah); 
but i/ah without the article seems to have been used 
only in the Islamic period to indicate a specific deity. 
By frequency of usage, al-ilah was contracted to 
Allah, frequently attested in pre-Islamic poetry 
(where this name cannot in every case have been 
substituted for another), and then became a proper 
name (ism ‘alam). But whilst the form al-éldéh is 
not found in the Kuran, allah seems in some cases 
to have preserved the same meaning: thus (VI, 3) 
wa-huwa ’'l-lahu fi ’l-samawati “and he is the deity 
in the heavens’”’ (cf. Zamakhshari, Kashkshaf, ed. Lees, 
394), and in XXVIII, 70, huwa’l-lihu’l-ladhi la iliha 
illa huwa, ‘the is the deity other than whom there 
is no deity” (cf. Kashshaf, 1064), in which the juxta- 
position of allahjilah is noteworthy, 

Ildh is certainly identical with STVOR and represents 
an expanded form of an element -l- (il, el) common 
to the Semitic languages (see Enc. Biblica, iii, col. 
3323 ff.; Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. Lex., 42f.; 
Genesius-Buhl, Hebr. und aram. Warterbuch, s.v.; 
Fleischer, Kletnere Schriften, i, 15 ff.; T. Fahd, Le 
Panthton de VArabie centrale, Paris 1968, 41, and 
bibliography there given). The Arab philologists dis- 
cussed at great length the etymology of the words 
tlah and allah (see al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, Cairo 
1307, i, 83 f.; Sprenger, Das Leben, i, ch. 3, app. c). 
The Basrans established no direct connexion between 
ilah and allah, regarding the latter either as formed 
spontaneously (murtadjal) or as lah (from the root 
lyh) preceded by the article. Some held that allah 
was a loan from Syriac or Hebrew, but most regarded 
the proper name Allah as a derivative (mushtakk, 
mankul), a contraction of al-ildk, and endeavoured 
to attach igh to a triliteral root; to explain it (see 
also al-Baydawi, ed. Fleischer, i, 4), some ten deri- 
vations were suggested, from the following ‘‘roots”’: 
(1) 22h “to adore’’, but as al-Zamakhshari pointed out 
(Kashshaf, 8), the verb alaha is derived from the 
noun; aliha, ‘‘to be perplexed, confounded”, for the 
mind is confounded in the experience of knowing 
Allah (waliha has the same meaning); altha ila, ‘‘to 
turn to for protection, or to seek peace, or in long- 
ing’? (waliha has a similar meaning); (2) /yh, whence 
laha “‘to be lofty” and “‘to be hidden” (opinion of the 
Basrans); (3) wh, whence /aha, ‘‘to create’; (4) wl 
and ?yl, roots conveying the idea of “priority”; (5) 
Aba ’l-Bakd? al-Kaffawi, Kulliyyat al-“ulim, Balak 
1953, 69, regards the word Allah as formed from 
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ha, the “‘noun of majority’’ and pronoun of the 3rd 
person, and the lam of possession. 

On the other hand,, lexicographers have pointed 
out that the termination -il in some South Arabian 
proper names indicates the deity; on this question, 
see G, Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques, 
Louvain 1934-5, passim; for 41 in the South Arabian 
inscriptions, see A. Jamme, Le Panthéon sud-arabe 
préislamique d’aprés les sources épigraphiques, in Le 
Muséon, Ix (1947), 57-147. 

Bibliography: In the article. 
(D. B. MacponaLp*) 

ILAHABAD [see ALLAHABAD]. 

ILAHI, term used in Turkey of a genre of popu- 
lar poetry of religious inspiration, consisting of poems 
sung—without instrumental accompaniment—in 
chorus or solo during certain ceremonies; the tlahi 
is thus distinguished from all other types of popular 
religious poetry by its melody and its use in ritual. 
Many texts not originally intended as ilahis may 
have become so later through the addition of an ap- 
propriate melody and been introduced in ceremonies 
which require the chanting of tlahis. 

llahis were sung mainly at sessions of dhtkr in 
the convents (tekke) of the mystic orders; as much 
by their rhythm as by their words, they encouraged 
the participants to reach a state of exaltation. But 
in more or less secular milieus and circumstances, 
tlahis are used as poetic and musical elements in 
various popular ceremonies. They are sung on the 
following occasions: as interludes during the relation 
of the story of the birth of the Prophet Muhammad, 
the Mevlid (Mawlid (q.v.]); on commemorative occa- 
sions; as a choral chant by pupils escorting a new 
pupil to his first lesson in a Kur?anic school; by the 
procession accompanying the bridgegroom, on the last 
evening of the wedding celebrations, from the mosque 
to the nuptial chamber; during the ceremonies which 
take place on the departure of pilgrims to Mecca 
(and on their return). 

Versions which have descended into children’s 
folklore are also used to accompany the begging 
which takes place at the time of certain feasts: in 
the region of Gankir1 these childish parodies of tlahis 
are known as menecim (< miinddjat); at Mudurnu 
(in the province of Bolu) these children’s tlahis have 
lost all their serious meaning and have acquired 
humorous and farcical elements. Not only in these 
much debased forms, but also in the versions which 
still preserve their original function, ildahis have 
always been subject to a process of ‘‘folklorization”’, 
the cause of this being oral transmission and the 
extensive additions to the texts to which even 
the written versions are subject. Many tlaéhis which 
were initially the works of known poets have with 
time become anonymous; progressive deterioration 
has taken place and the texts of various different 
authors amalgamated with one another, with the 
result that new ‘folklore’? versions have been 
created. 

The earliest surviving ilahis are by Yunus Emre 
[¢.v.] (d. circa 720/1320). During the following centu- 
ries, the repertory of ilahis was enlarged by the 
works of many popular poets of religious and mystic 
inspiration; the most famous are: a poet (or more 
than one poet ?) with the name of Yiinus (gth/15th or 
roth/16th century) whose tlahis are often confused 
with those of the early Yinus; Hadjdji Bayram 
(d. 833/1429-30), Eshrefoghlu Rimi (d. 874/1469-70), 
Ibrahim Giilsheni (d. 940/1533-4), Uftade (d. 988/ 
1580-1), Seyfullah Nizamoghlu (d. ro10/1601-2), Mu- 
hyi (d. 1020/1611), Hiidayt (d. 1034/1624-5), Himmet 





(d.  1095/1683-4), Niyazi-i Misri (d. 1105/1694). 
These poets were all dervishes or shaykhs belonging 
to mystic orders. The ilékis became part of the 
ritual of the orders of Sunnt tendency. In the ritual 
of the Mevlevis as well as in that of the orders and 
sects of Shi‘i-‘Alawi tendency, the chants performing 
the same functions as the i/ahis are more different- 
iated and are referred to by special terms. 

Manuscript collections of ilaéhkis have survived 
with an indication of only the mode and the rhythm 
of the melodies. Similarly, at the beginning of this 
century there existed lithographed copies of these 
collections, for the use of school-children, It is im- 
possible to date. the composition of the music of the 
earliest ilahis. It is known that, like popular poetry 
on secular subjects, the religious popular poetry was 
composed at the same time as the melody which was 
to accompany it; a certain number of melodies which 
have survived may be of the same age as their texts, 
and perhaps also by the same author. The names of 
some composers (of the melody only) of ilahis from 
the beginning of the 18th century are known; Calak- 
zade (d. 1130/1718), Tosunzade (d. 1127/1715), Ha- 
mamizade Isma‘il Dede (d. 1262/1846). The musical 
notation of the ilahis began to be used only in the 
first quarter of this century; a fair number of melo- 
dies have been transcribed by Seyyid SAbdiilkadir 
and Ra’aif Yekta (d. 1935). 

A modern Turkish composer, Adnan Saygun, has 
written an oratorio inspired by tlahis (Yunus Emre, 
oratorio en trois parties, op. 26; Fr. tr. of texts of 
the poems published in Paris, 1947); of. 13 poems 
sung in this work, several of which are very popular 
ilahis, 5 are by Yinus Emre (and thus of the 7th/ 
13th century) and 8 are texts attributed to him. 

Bibliography: No special study exists of this 
form of popular poetry. For general information, 
see: Ahmad Talat, Khalk Shi‘rlerinin shekil ve 
newt, Istanbul 1928, 95-6; Képriiliizide Mehmed 

Fu’ad, Ttirk edebiyydtinda ilk mutasawwtflar, 

Istanbul 1919; Abdiilbaki Gélpinarh, Yunus Emre 

ve tasavvuf, Istanbul 1961; art. “Tah” in Pakalin. 

For the t/ahi in school ceremonies: Rifat Odaman, 

Eski mahalle mektepleri, in Fazil Yenisey, Bursa 

Folkloru, Bursa 1955, 117; M. Halit Bayri, Istan- 

bul’da mektebe baslama, in HBH (= Halk Bilgiss 

Haberlert), xi (1942), 50-4; P. N. Boratav, art. 

“Amin alay” in Ttrk Ansiklopedisi; idem, art. 

“Amin alay’’ in Istanbul Ansiklopedisi. For its 

place in marriage ceremonies: Nazim Yiicelt, 

Gegmiste Bursa'da diigtin ddetlert, in F. Yenisey, 

op. cit., 67; M. Enver Bese, Safranbolu’da bir 

kéyliintin hayatt, in HBH, viii (1939), 106; Hamit 

Z. Kosay, Tiirkiye digiinleri, Ankara 1944, 154, 

253, 302; Fikret Memigsoglu, Harput’ta kina 

gecelert, in TFA (= Tiirk Folklor Arastirmalart), 

no. 38 (1952) and no. 78 (1956); Mehmet Kalka- 

noglu, Sarktsla diginlert, in TFA, no. 66 (1955); 

P. N. Boratav and A. Gdlpinarh, Pir Sultan Abdal, 

Ankara 1943, 5§3-5.—For the iladhis sung during 

ceremonies concerned with the pilgrims to Mecca, 

see Enver Bese, op. ctt.; other texts concerned with 
these ceremonies are in manuscript collections of 
popular poems in the author’s own collection.—For 

the music of tlahis; A. Gélpinarh, op. cit., 247-51; 

idem, Yunus Emre, Istanbul 1936, 332-5; K6épri- 

liizade, op. cit., plates following the text at the 
end of the work; Salahattin Giirer, As:k Yunus 

Emrenin bestelenmis stirleri, Istanbul 1961; Cahit 

Oztelli, Yunus Emrenin bestelenmis ildhileri, in 

TFA, no. 223 (1968). (P. N. Boratav) 
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ILAHI BAKHSH “MA‘RUF”, Urdu poet, 
born c. 1156/1743, was the youngest son of Mirza 
‘Arif Djan, the younger brother of Sharaf al-Dawla 
Kasim Djan, a grandee of the empire during the 
vizierate of hu ’l-Fakar al-Dawla Nadjaf Khan (a 
street in old Delhi, Gali Kasim Djan, is still named 
after Sharaf al-Dawla; in it once resided many fam- 
ous men, such as the Urdu-Persian poet Ghalib [g.v.], 
Shaykh Fakhr al-Din, the spiritual guide of the last 
Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah ‘‘Zafar” (g.v.], and the 
physician Rais al-Atibba? Muhammad Sharif Khan, 
great-grandfather of Shifa? al-Mulk Hakim Adjmal 
Khan, d. 1927). He claimed descent from Ahmad 
Yasawi [q.v.]. His grandfather, Kh’adja ‘Abd al- 
Rahm4n al-Yasawi, had migrated to Balkh from 
Bukhara. Finding Balkh too small a place for their 
adventures, his sons came to India during the reign 
of the Mughal emperor Muhammad Shah (¢.v.} to try 
their fortunes. They took service with Mir Munni, 
the governor of the Pandjab, and on his death moved 
to the royal court at Delhi, where they soon made 
their mark. As a reward for their military services, 
rendered first to Shah ‘Alam II [g.v.] against the 
unruly Sikhs and later to the British Governor- 
General Lord Lake, the family received Firizpur- 
Djhirka (near Delhi) as djagir [q.v.], a part of which 
later came to be known as the Lohdra State, headed 
by [lahi Bakhsh’s elder brother Nawwab Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan. A soldier by profession, but well- 
educated and cultured, Ilahi Bakhsh Khan developed 
a taste for poetry early in life and had Shah Nasir, the 
teacher in poetry of Dhawk [g.v.], and also Sayyid 
‘Ali “‘Ghamgin” (for whom see Gulshan-i Bikhar, s.v.) 
as his guides. Though his senior by many years he was 
honest enough to show his compositions also to 
Dhawk, asking him to revise them. This statement, 
made by Muhammad Husayn Azad (q.v.] in his Ab-i 
hayat (loc. cit.) and supported by fairly good argu- 
ments, has been contested by the descendants of [ahi 
Bakhsh on the ground that in those days Dhawk was 
too young a poet to earn this honour (cf. Diwan-t 
Ma‘rif, 221-40 and Gul-i ra‘na, 285). However, since 
Dhawk was born in 1204/1789 and Ilahi Bakhsh died 
in 1242/1826, at the time of the latter’s death Dhawk 
was 38 years of age, so that Ma‘rif might well have 
consulted him after 1224/1809, when Dhawk was 20 
years of age and already a mature poet (cf. ‘Umda-i 
Muntakhaba, s.v. Dhawk). He visited Lucknow 
between 1205-9/1790-4, when Mushafi [g.v.] was at 
the height of his fame there and stayed for two 
months. There is, however, no indication that he 
benefited directly or indirectly from any of the 
great figures of Urdu poetry who then adorned the 
court of Prince Sulayman Shukih, a son of Shah 
‘Alam II and then resident in Lucknow. Although 
leading a life of affluence, Ma‘raf was disenchanted 
with the lures of this world and, being influenced by 
dervishes who frequented him, took to a life of 
renunciation and solitude in his old age. Ultimately 
he became a Rhalifa of Khadija Diya? al-Din Cishti 
Fakhri of Dijaypir [g.v.], which place he frequently 
visited. A handsome man in his youth, highly 
cultured and possessing an imposing personality, 
he was popularly known as ‘“‘the prince with a rosy 
complexion”. He took as examples to follow many 
master poets such as Djur’at, Sawda and Mir Taki 
Mir [qq.v.] but in the end adopted the style of Dard 
{q.v.]. His dtwan was published in 1935 (it contains 
a chronogrammatic poem by Dhawk, another proof 
of the latter’s having close ‘friendly relations with 


ahi Bakhsh). His compositions are neither stylish : 


nor marked by any originality or depth of thought. 
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He is the author of a longer poem entitled Tasbih-i 
zumurrud, of 111 verses, each containing the word 
“green”, its derivatives, idiomatic or metaphoric 
uses. He died in 1242/1826 at a fairly advanced age 
(cf. Gul-t ra‘na, loc. cit.), although Kudrat Allah 
Kasim writing in 1221/1806 describes him as ‘‘a good- 
natured young man”’ (cf. Madjmi‘a-t naghz, ii, 202). 
He had a son named ‘Ali Bakhsh ‘Randjir”’, 
whose descendants were still living in Hyderabad 
State just before the partition of the subcontinent in 
1947, and two daughters: (1) Bunyadi Bégum, 
married to Ghulam Husayn Khan ‘“Masrir’’, was the 
mother of Nawwab Zayn al-‘Abidin Khan ‘‘‘Arif’’, 
on whose untimely death Ghalib composed his well- 
known elegiac poem, and (2) Umra?6 Bégum (b. 1214/ 
1799), was the wife of Mirza Ghalib, whom she joking- 
ly described as “the old fool’? whenever the poet 
refused to humour the children of her relatives with 
gifts or pocket money. She outlived her husband by 
two years and died childless in 1287/1870 (for her see 
Ahwal-i Ghalib, art. Umra’6 Bégum). 
Bibliography: Karim al-Din and Fallon, Ta- 
bakat-i shu‘ara?-i Hind, Delhi 1848, 386-7; Mustafa 
Khan “Shifta”’, Gulshan-i Bikhar, Lucknow 1874, 
121; Mushafi, Tadhkira-i Hindi, Delhi 1933, 245; 
Muhsin ‘Ali ‘Muhsin’, Sarapa Sukhan, Lucknow 
1861, 26, 142, 209, 340; ‘Abd al-Ghafir Khan 
“Nassakh”, Sukhan-t shuara’, Lucknow 1291, 449; 
Kadir Bakhsh ‘‘Sabir”, Gulistan-i sukhan*, Lahore 
1966, 370-3; Ghulam Kutb al-Din “Batin”, 
Gulistan-i Bikhizan, Lucknow 1875, 220; Kudrat- 
Allah “Kasim”, Madjmi‘a-i Naghz, Lahore 1933, 
ii, 201; ‘Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi, Gul-i rand, 
A‘zamgarh 1343/1924, 284-5; Diwan-i Ma‘rif (ed. 
‘Abd al-Hamid Kadiri Bada*ini, Bada?in 1935, 
editor’s preface, 221-40 (mainly devoted to a 
discussion on whether Ma‘rif was a disciple in 
poetry of Dhawk]); ‘Abd- al-Hayy “Safa”, 
Shamim-i Sukhan, Lucknow 1891, 217; Sayyid 
Farzand Ahmad “Safir” Bilgrami, Djalwa-i Khidr 
(Khadir), Patna 1307/1889, i, 210, 274-5; ‘Abd al- 
Raat “‘Ishrat’, 46-1 Baka’, Lucknow 1928, 182; 
‘Ali Hasan Khan, Bazm-i sukhan, Agra 1881, 106; 
Nasr Allah Khan Khw*éshgi, Gulshan-i Hamisha 
Bahar, Karachi 1967, 207; Muhammad Khan 
A‘zam al-Dawla ‘Sarwar’, ‘Umda-i Muntakhaba, 
Delhi 1961, 682-706; Mukhtar al-Din Ahmad, 
Ahwal-i Ghalib, ‘Aligarh 1953, 78 ff., 266-80; 
Khib Cand “Dhaka”, ‘Iydr al-shu‘ara (photocopy 
in Andjuman Tarakki-i Urdu, Karachi), fols. 687- 
91; Muhammad Husayn Azad, 4b-i hayat (various 
editions, see under Dhawk and Ghalib), some 
statements are controversial; A. Sprenger, Cata- 
logue ... of the libraries of the King of Oudh, i, 
Calcutta 1854 (partial Urdu transl. Yddgdar-i 
shu‘ara?, Allahabad 1943, 191); Hasrat Mohani 
in Urdi-yi Mu‘alla, Cawnpore 1911; Nar al- 
Hasan Khan, Tadhkira-i Tar-i Kalim, Agra 1298/ 
1881, 93; Shah Kamal, Mdadjma‘ al-intikhab 
(microfilm in the Library of the Andjuman 
Tarakki-i Urdu, Karachi); Garcin de Tassy, 
Histoire de la Littérature Hindouie et Hindoustanie*, 
Paris 1870, s.v. Matif; Tanwir Ahmad ‘Alawi, 
Dhawk, Sawanih wa-intikdd, Lahore 1966, 69-78 
(conclusively proves that Ila4hi Bakhsh did benefit 
from the advice of Dhawk and reproduces three 
poems in Dhawk’s hand which are included in the 
printed diwan of MaTaf). (A.S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 
ILAHIYYAT (see Ma‘ARIF). 
ILAT. The term id (pl. of i/), first used in Persian 
in Ilkhanid times, denotes nomadic or semi- 
nomadic tribes. ‘Ash@ir, kab@il and tawdif 
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are also used in this sense, and for tribes generally, 
whether strictly speaking nomadic or not. The com- 
bination ila4t wa ‘ash@ir is a phrase frequently 
encountered in both medieval and modern times, and 
suggests that the two terms are broadly synonymous. 
In medieval times ilat also occurs in conjunction 
with ulis, i.e. tribal followers, and oymak. 

From early times the population of many parts of 
Persia has derived its living from pastoral agriculture, 
and was accustomed to take its flocks in summer to 
nearby pastures. Such groups, although they lived 
in summer in tents, were not properly speaking 
nomadic, though they were sometimes tribal. Both 
the keeping of flocks and a tribal structure of society 
were among the characteristics of nomadic groups, 
but neither was confined to them. What distinguished 
them from, and placed them over against, the settled 
population was the absence of settled villages and 
their seasonal migration whether for short or long 
distances. There were however also semi-nomadic 
groups, whose leaders lived part of the year in settled 
villages or towns, and who left a few of their number 
either in their summer or winter quarters, or both. 
In some parts of the country, by the adoption of 
pastoral nomadism a larger population was able to 
adapt itself to climatic conditions than would other- 
wise have been the case. But it is not clear how 
early such practices became important on the Persian 
plateau as distinct from Transoxania and Central 
Asia. From Saldjik times onwards, and more parti- 
cularly after the Mongol invasion, the balance between 
the settled and the semi-settled elements of the 
population was a delicate one. Apart from a constant 
seepage of population from the nomad areas into the 
settled, drought and local over-population within 
Persia and beyond its frontiers in Central Asia led to 
major and minor movements into the settled areas 
by nomads. Whenever the nomad population and its 
flocks rose above the level which could be main- 
tained by the available pasture, either because of 
natural increase or lack of rainfall, there would be a 
movement, violent or otherwise, into the settled 
areas. 

We know little of the nomadic tribes of pre-Islamic 
Persia, but pastoral life was almost certainly impor- 
tant. The capitals of the Achaemenids, Parthians, 
Arsacids, and Sasanians were seasonal, and it is 
probable that when they moved they were accom- 
panied by flocks and that round their capitals there 
were large tented encampments. They had presum- 
ably in their armies some nomadic tribal contingents, 
but it is unlikely that they depended to the same 
extent as the Saldjiiks and later Turkish dynasties on 
nomadic or semi-nomadic tribal support. From 
about A.D. 300 the Sasanians attempted to defend 
themselves from predatory incursions by the nomads 
from the Arabian steppe by an alliance with the 
semi-nomadic Lakhmid rulers of al-Hira (see BADw, 
iii: Pre-Islamic Arabia). 

Although we have more information on nomadic 
and semi-nomadic tribes in Persia in Islamic times, 
it is nevertheless often difficult to trace their history 
and movements in detail. Their numbers were con- 
stantly changing: some prospered while others dwin- 
dled or became settled. Many of the tribes have epony- 
mous ancestors, but their inter-relationship is com- 
plicated by alliances and intermarriages among their 
leaders, sometimes in settlement of blood feuds. 
Strong tribes attracted to themselves others, which 
they absorbed or with which they formed a federa- 
tion, the various tribes of which might later break up 
and become regrouped in new federations. There was 
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also deliberate fragmentation and settlement of 
tribes by different rulers in outlying parts of the 
empire, while the grant of land to their leaders in 
return for military or other services led to their 
dispersal throughout the country. 

Leaving aside ethnological, anthropological, and 
sociological criteria, it will be convenient to divide 
the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes in Islamic 
times into three broad groups: Arab; Turkoman 
and Turkish; and those which are neither Arab nor 
Turkish and were already settled in Persia at the 
time of the conquest. Of these three the last two are 
the most important in terms of numbers and contin- 
uing influence. The last includes the Kurds {q.v.], 
Lurs {g.v.], Balué [g.v.], Djil, who were, however, 
cultivators and shepherds rather than nomads 
(cf. Ibn Hawkal, ii, 376), and others. The Kurds were 
the most numerous. They were tribal, partly living 
in villages and partly semi-nomadic. The Lurs appear 
to have been mainly settled until Timurid times. 
Neither were confined to Persia. The Kurds spread 
north-westwards into Syria, and in modern times are 
found in Persia, Turkey, ‘Irak, and Syria. Shihab 
al-Din ‘Umari mentions Lurs in Egypt and Syria 
in the 8th/14th century. 

The early Islamic geographers in their descriptions 
of Persia give, on the whole, a picture of a settled 
and prosperous agricultural community, practising 
pastoral and arable farming, with well-developed 
handicrafts. They mention much pasture land. Ibn 
Hawkal, for example, states that the most wide- 
spread occupation in the Djibal was the raising of 
sheep (al-aghnam, ii, 372-3). Little mention, however, 
is to be found in their pages of specifically nomadic 
groups, apart from those in Central Asia, either 
because these were outside their experience, or 
because, as seems more probable, they were less 
important and numerous than was to be the case 
later. It seems, indeed, fairly clear that the decline 
in settlement which occurred in Persia was brought 
about, not by the Arabs or the Saldjiks, but by the 
Mongols. The early geographers and historians refer 
to nomadic and semi-nomadic groups by the generic 
term al-akraéd, by which they mean not necessarily 
people of Kurdish race but non-Arab and non- 
Turkish tent dwellers and herdsmen. Thus, Tabari, 
under the years 23 and 29, calls the tribes of the 
Zagros akrad. Ibn Hawkal states that the cities and 
villages of Kuhistan (in East Persia) were separated 
by deserts inhabited by Kurds and the owners of 
herds of camels and sheep (ii, 446); and Hasan b. 
Muhammad al-Kummi speaks of the akréd of 
Tabaristan, ‘who are a group (gurith) of Daylamites”’ 
(Ta’rikh-i Kumm, (ed. Sayyid Djalal al-Din Tehrani, 
Tehran 1934, p. 261). 

The main concentration of nomadic or semi- 
nomadic tribes in Persia in the early centuries seems 
to have been in the area between Khizistan and 
Isfahan and Fars. Istakhri (followed by Ibn Hawkal 
and others) mentions five tribal districts in Fars, 
which he calls rumium (sing. ramm). Yakit defines 
these as districts and quarters inhabited by Kurds 
(mahall al-akrad wa mandziluhum, see Barbier de 
Meynard, Géographie de la Perse, p. 263). The largest 
of these was the Dijiliiya (Kihgiliiya), also called 
the ramm al-ramidjan, which extended from Kht- 
zistan to Isfahan, and was bounded by Istakhr, 
Shapur, Arradjan, and Bayda. All the towns and 
villages in it came under the tax administration of 
Isfahan. The other districts were the ramm of Ahmad 
b. Layth (also called the vamm al-Lawilidjan), 
which was situated in the ktiva of Ardashir Khura, 
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the ramm of Husayn b. Salih (also called the ramm 
al-diwdan), which was in the kiéiva of Shapir, the ramm 
of Shahriyar {also called the ramm al-Bazindjan), 
which was outside the tax administration of Fars, 
and lastly the vamm of Ahmad b. al-Hasan (also 
called the ramm al-Kariyan), which was bordered by 
Sif of the Bani al-Saffar, the ramm al-Baszindjan, 
Kirman, and Ardashir Khura. According to Istakhri, 
the inhabitants of these districts wandered in search 
of pastures in winter and summer “‘in the fashion of 
the Arabs’ except for a few who remained in the 
sardsiy (surad) and the garmsiy (djurtim). They 
numbered 500,000 tents, each of which could provide 
from one to ten men, counting herdsmen, hired men, 
and followers. Istakhri adds a rider, hower, to the 
effect that an accurate assessment of their numbers 
could only be obtained from the sadaka registers. 
It was said that they comprised more than a hundred 
tribes, but Istakhri himself knew of only thirty. 
They were numerous, brave, and strong in men, 
beasts, and horses. The government found it difficult 
if it wanted to reduce them or to assert itself against 
them. They owned sheep and mares but few camels. 
Their cattle were excellent but only those from Ba- 
zindjan had good horses. Their method of herding 
was like that of the Arab and Turkish tribes. It was 
claimed that they were originally Arabs. Within each 
of these rumitim there were towns and villages. The 
kharaddj was farmed by the leader of each ramm, 
who was responsible for the safety of caravans, 
guarded the roads and carried on the affairs of the 
temporal government (pp. 97-9, 113). Idrisi, writing 
in the 6th/r2th century, has a broadly similar, but 
rather briefer, account. He mentions only four 
rumum, omitting that of al-Kariyan. He adds that 
the Kurdish tribes which frequented the country, 
the Khuwa (?) and the Yazid, numbered 500 families 
and that each tribe could put about 1,000 horse in 
the field. Quoting Ibn Durayd, he states that they 
were descended from the Bani Marrat, Bani ‘Umar, 
and Bana ‘Amir (i, 406-7). 

The leaders of the tribes, and perhaps the tribes- 
men also, apparently owned landed estates. Istakhri 
states that the estates (al-diya‘) held by the tribal 
people (ahi al-rumiim) paid tax by mukasama, accord- 
ing to charters (“uhtid) which they held from ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, or others of the 
caliphs, paying one-tenth, one-third, one-quarter, and 
so on (p. 158). Ibn Hawkal gives a slightly different 
account. He says that the tribal districts (rumium) 
were assessed by contract (mukdfa‘a), estimation 
‘ibra), or by a share of the crop (mukdsama). In the 
last case, the tax was levied in one of two ways: 
if the estate was in the hands of tribesmen (kawm 
min ahl al-rumtim) or others who had a charter 
from ‘Ali, ‘Umar, or a governor appointed by the 
caliph, they paid one-tenth to one-third. If the 
villages had been taken possession of by the treasury 
because of disorders committed by the owners, or 
for some other reason, the cultivators paid one-fifth 
according to agreements concluded with them 
(ii, 302-3). 

Ibn Balkhi, the author of the Fars-nama, alleges 
that the nomads (kurddn) of Fars, who had formed 
the flower of the Sasanian army, had all been killed 
during the Islamic invasion. The nomads who inha- 
bited Fars in his day were descended from a group 
whom the Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/982) had 
brought to Fars from Isfahan. Ibn Balkhi knows 
these nomadic groups by the name of ShabankaAra. 
They presumably replaced or absorbed the earlier 
rumim. In Ibn Balkhi’s time (he dedicated the 
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Fars-nadma to Muhammad b. Malikshah, d. 5141/1117) 
Fars suffered much from disorders and raids at the 
hands of the tribes, until the Atabeg Cawli, to whom 
Muhammad b. Malikshah assigned Fars, brought 
order to the province after several engagements 
with the rebels. According to Ibn Balkhi’s account, 
the Shabank4ara, who comprised five tribes or groups, 
had originally been herdsmen and wood-cutters in 
Fars. On the disintegration of Biyid rule, their 
power had increased, until finally Fazliya, the leader 
of the Ramani, the most powerful of the five tribes, 
made himself master of much of Fars, and received 
from the Biyids an allowance. Subsequently Kawurd 
was sent by Alp Arslan to reduce Fars to order. 
Fadliiya was unable to resist and went back to Alp 
Arslan’s court. He was sent back to Fars with a 
contract to farm the revenue of the province. He 
rebelled again and was besieged by a Saldjik army 
under Nizam al-Mulk and captured. He escaped and 
renewed his rebellion, to be eventually hunted down 
and caught (Fars-ndma, ed. G. Le Strange and 
R. A. Nicholson, G.M.S., 1962, pp. 164, 166; Ahmad 
b. Zarkib, Shirdz-néma, ed. Bahman Karimi, Tehran, 
1931-2, pp. 38-9). 

Of the five groups, Ibn Balkhi states that the 
Isma‘ili, who had settled in Dasht-i Urd after the 
Islamic conquest, were the noblest. Tash Farrash, 
Mas‘iid b. Mahmiid’s general, expelled them from the 
region of Isfahan; they first wandered southwards, 
and then, under pressure from the Biyids, west- 
wards, and settled near Darabdjird. Internecine 
strife weakened them, enabling Fadliya to interfere 
in their affairs (Fars-nama, 164-5; Shirds-nama, 
37-8). The Karziibi were also shepherds. At the end 
of the Biyid period they obtained possession of 
Kazirin and the neighbourhood until Cawli dis- 
possessed them. The Mas‘iidi were an obscure group 
whom Fadliya raised up. Rukn al-Din Khumartegin, 
the Saldjik governor of Fars, gave them ikja‘s, They 
subsequently obtained possession of Firizabad and 
most of Shaptr Khura. Finally they were subdued 
by Cawli (Fars-ndma, 167). The fifth group, the 
Shakani, were mountain dwellers, living in the 
mountains of the garmsir. They were alleged to be 
an evil people, committing highway robbery. Cawli 
reduced them also (Fars-ndma, 167). In later times 
little is heard of the Shabankara. Either they became 
settled, or they failed to recover from the losses 
inflicted on them by Cawli and ceased to have an 
independent existence. It may well be that they 
were absorbed by the Lurs, who increased in impor- 
tance during the 6th/12th century. 

The eponymous founder of the Lur-i Buzurg 
(¢.v.], was Abi’l-Hasan Fadliya, a Kurd living in 
Djabal Sumak in Syria. Some of his descendants 
migrated through Mayafarikayn and Adharbaydjan 
to north of Ushturan Kih, where they arrived about 
500/1006. Their chief, Abii Tahir b. ‘All b. Muham- 
mad, distinguished himself in the service of the 
Salghurid Sunkur (543-56) in an expedition against 
the Shabankdra, and was given as a reward the 
Kihgiliya and sent to conquer Luristan. He later 
quarrelled with Sunkur and made himself indepen- 
dent. At the beginning of the 7th/13th century more 
tribes from Syria joined his son, Hazarasp. These 
included two Arab tribes, the ‘Ukayli (‘Akili) and 
Hashimi, and twenty-eight others, among whom were 
the Bakhtiyaris, Dijawaniki, Gotwand, Lirawi, and Ma- 
masati (?Mamassani, see Bidlisi, Sharaf-nama, Cairo 
n.d., pp. 44 ff., and tur). In consequence of these mo- 
vements, the Shiils were displaced and moved to Fars 
(Ta’rikk-i Guzida, pp. 537-9, and see LUR-I BUZURG). 
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Mention is also made by the early geographers of 
tribal groups in Kirman, which appear to have been 
semi-nomadic, namely the Kufs (Kié) and Balis 
(Baliz, Balad). The Hudid al-‘dlam describes the 
latter as a people established in the open country 
between Djiruft and Baft on the one hand and the 
Kifidj mountains on the other. They were herdsmen 
and professional highway robbers, intrepid and 
bloodthirsty. Their numbers were reduced by the 
Biyid Fana Khusraw by various strategems (p. 124). 
Mukaddasi mentions that ‘Adud al-Dawla also 
harried them (p. 471). Ibn Hawkal states that they 
lived on the frontiers of Manidjan and Hurmuz and 
that they were a branch (sinf) of the Kurds (i.e. 
semi-nomadic or nomadic tent-dwellers) and that 
they themselves claimed to be of Arab origin and to 
number some 10,000 men. The temporal government 
gave them allowances to keep them quiet. In spite 
of this they committed highway robbery and were 
a perpetual menace to communication between 
Kirman and the desert of Sistan and the frontiers 
of Fars. Their power was destroyed by the Biyid 
malik and they were dispersed (ii, 309-10). According 
to Istakhri they were Shi‘i (p. 167). The Hudid 
al-‘adlam states that the inhabitants of the Kifidj 
mountains were divided into seven tribes, each 
under its own chief, and that the government tax- 
collectors did not go into these mountains, the chiefs 
paying an annual sum by mukdta‘a (p. 124). Istakhri 
and Ibn Hawkal make similar statements, but add 
that the Kufs had flocks and black tents like be- 
douins, and were pacific and did not molest travellers 
(Istakhri, 164; Ibn Hawkal ii, 310); and that they 
were Shi‘is (167, ii, 312). Ibn Hawkal also mentions 
camel owning nomads or herdsmen in the neighbour- 
hood of Khw§sh (ii, 313). In Saldjik times Kawurd 
succeeded in establishing some measure of control 
over the Kufs and Balié, confining the former to the 
mountain districts between Bam and Diiruft (see 
Afdal al-Din, “Ikd al-dla, ed. SAli Muhammad 
‘Amiri Naini, Tehran 1932-3, p. 66). With the 
influx into Kirman of more Ghuzz after the death 
of Sandjar, the Baliit appear to some extent to have 
been displaced and pushed further to the east. 

As for the Arab tribes in Khiizistan and along 
the Persian Gulf littoral, the majority came with 
the Islamic conquest, although the settlement of 
some of them pre-dates that event. By the time the 
Muslim Arabs reached Persia, they were already 
separated from their nomadic background. Many of 
them came from the garrison cities and were settled 
in the towns. Ya‘kibi mentions the mixed population 
of Kazwin (p. 70), Nihavand (p. 73), Dinavar (p. 69) 
Saymara (269-70), Tis (p. 83), and Nayshapur 
(p. 85), and the Arabs of the Bani ‘Azd, Bani 
Tamim and others in Marv (p. 87). He also states that 
the inhabitants of Bust claimed descent from Yamani 
immigrés of the Himyarite tribe (p. 89). Similarly 
many Arabs also lived in Harat (p. 88, Hudtd 
al-“Glam, 104). Ibn Hawkal states that the majority 
of the population of Kumm were Arab although they 
spoke Persian (ii, 370; see also Ta>vikh-i Kumm, 
240 ff.) Quoting Hamza’s lost history of Isfahan, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad Kummi describes the 
settlement of Arabs in Isfahan and the neighbour- 
hood in the time of Hadjdjadj (Ta°rikh-i Kumm, 
264). Yakit mentions descendants of the Bani 
‘Azd and the Bani Muhallab in Djiruft (Barbier de 
Meynard, 185). There appears also to have been some 
settlement by the Bani Tamim and Bani Taziyan 
in Yazd (Dijdmi*-i Mufidi, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 
1342/1964-5 i, 36). Most of these various groups 


became assimilated to the local population. There 
were also some nomadic groups, which came mainly 
into South Persia, Kirman, Sistan, and more 
particularly IKhurdsan {see at-‘araB (iii)]. The 
Hudid al-‘adlam mentions some 20,000 Arabs in 
the steppe of Gizginadn. They possessed numerous 
sheep and camels and were richer than all the Arabs 
scattered throughout Khurdsan. Their amir was 
nominated by the malik of Gizganan, to whom they 
paid sadaka (p. 108). 

The third group of tribes, the Turkoman and 
Turkish, came mainly with the Saldjak, Mongol, and 
Timurid invasions, and included tribes which, having 
passed through Persia into Asia Minor and Syria, 
came back to the east with the Ak Koyunli, Kara 
Koyunli, and Safavid dynasties. This group is 
differentiated from the other two in that the move- 
ment of the Turkoman and Turkish tribes led to the 
establishment of empires based, originally at least, 
on tribal support. Other tribal groups, notably the 
Kurds in western and north-western Persia and the 
Arabs in ‘Irak and the Djazira, also set up inde- 
pendent kingdoms, but they did not succeed, as did 
the Turkomans and Turks, in extending their power 
over virtually the whole of the country. 

Towards the end of the 4th/roth century the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz tribes began to move westwards fro:n 
Central Asia. The first group went to Mangishlak. 
The second, in the fourth decade of the 5th/1rth 
century, went to Persia. The main body, which had 
been preceded by a number of independent bands of 
Ghuzz [g.v.], was under the leadership of the Saldjak 
family, who were to establish the first of these Turko- 
man or Turkish empires. The third group went in 
the 5th/trth century to the Balkans via the Black 
Sea, while a fourth and larger group, partly settled, 
remained in the region of the Sir Darya (Faruk 
Siimer, Oguzlar (Tiirkmenler), Ankara 1967). Legend 
represents the Oghuz as being divided into twenty- 
four tribes. Twenty-two, with their tamghas, were 
known to Mahmid Kashghari, but only the Kinik 
(to whom the Saldjiiks belonged), Iva, Déoger, 
Yaghma, Salghur, and Avshar (Afshar) appear before 
the Mongol period. Rashid al-Din mentions twenty- 
four tribes, but his list is not identical with that of 
Mahmid Kashghari (C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
London 1968, 19 ff.). 

The Saldjiiks, although they became the leaders 
of a nomadic tribal migration, were nevertheless 
familiar with urban life and Islamic civilization. 
From the beginning they had settled capitals and 
do not appear to have lived in tented encampments 
apart from the local population as did the Mongol 
Ilkhans—at least not to the same extent. Most of 
the independent or semi-independent Ghuzz bands 
who came to Persia were undisciplined and their 
activities unco-ordinated. The difference between 
their leaders and the Saldjiiks was that the latter, 
on the whole, exercised control over their followers. 
Tughril Beg {g.v.] and Alp Arslan [g.v.] showed them- 
selves to be competent commanders and rulers. 
Adopting the pattern of government existing in the 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, they brought to it 
new interpretations from their tribal background 
(see further A. K. S. Lambton, ‘The internal structure 
of the Saljuq empire’ in The Cambridge History of 
Iran, v, Cambridge 1968, 203-82). On the whole, 
the Saldjik invasion brought remarkably little 
dislocation, and not more than that caused by the 
movement of government troops in the late Ghazna- 
vid period. The numbers involved were not large— 
perhaps no more than tens of thousands. The coming 
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of the Saldjiks with their flocks may, in fact, have | 
been beneficial to the country, so far as these provided 
meat and milk products to provision the towns, 
wool and skins for industry, and fertilized the 
stubble fields they grazed. Their herds of camels 
may also have been useful in providing additional 
transport for merchandise. 

There is little evidence to show that the Ghuzz 
tribes came into conflict with other tribal and 
nomadic groups, except the Kurds and the bedouins 
in Western Adharbaydjan and Upper Mesopotamia. 
There, the early bands of Ghuzz invaders were 
opposed. Settlement probably took place at first 
only on the lower slopes of the Kurdish mountains. 
At a later period there were conflicts between the 
Saldjaks on the one hand and the Shabankara and 
the Kufs on the other, as stated above, but these 
arose from the attempt of the Saldjiks, who by this 
time had become the rulers of an empire, to assert 
the authority of the central government. They were 
not conflicts between rival nomadic groups over the 
possession of pastures. In general, the Ghuzz tribes 
do not appear to have established themselves— 
at least to any large extent—in areas such as Fars, 
Luristan, the Kufs mountains, Jabaristan, or Kur- 
distan where there was already a tribal and semi- 
nomadic population. This raises the problem, which 
cannot be answered in our present state of knowledge, 
of whether their intrusion elsewhere brought about 
a contraction of the area under arable farming or 
whether they mainly utilized land which was not 
being fully exploited by the existing population for 
either arable or pastoral farming. 

Once the Saldjiks had become the masters of an 
empire, they were forced to find a more stable basis 
of power than that provided by the Ghuzz tribes. 
Increasingly they depended for their military forces 
and for provincial governors on Turkish slaves and 
freedmen who had become separated from their 
nomadic tribal background. Considerable bodies of 
Ghuzz (or “Turkomans’”’ as the Muslim Ghuzz who 
had entered the dar al-islam are usually called in the 
Arabic and Persian sources) were, however, still to 
be found in the country, although the general 
tendency was for them to move in a westerly direction 
towards Syria and Asia Minor. Apart from these, 
the main concentrations of Turkomans were in Upper 
Mesopotamia, Gurgan, Marv, and Adharbaydjan, 
with some minor settlements in Khizistan, Fars, and 
elsewhere. The fact that many of their leaders were 
officers of the sultan enabled them, when the central 
government weakened, to transform themselves 
rapidly into local rulers. One of the most notable 
cases is that of the Artukids [g.v.]. 

Under Sandjar, the Turkom4ns in Gurgan, Dihis- 
tan, and Marv were administered by a shihna [g.v.] 
appoiuted by the sultan, who allotted to their 
leaders pasture and water according to the number 
of their tents, and through whom they referred to the 
government. They paid pasture dues and a due for 
the office of shihna (‘Atabat al-kataba, ed. Muhammad 
Kazwini and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1950, 8-12, 84-5). 
The grant of special allowances (ndénpara) to the Tur 
kom4ns is frequently mentioned. Nizam al-Mulk 
seems to have assumed that they would receive 
such, and recommended that numbers of them should 
be kept at court, some for military service and some 
as hostages for the good behaviour of their fellows. 
By the end of the reign of Sandjar the grant of 
allowances to the Turkomans in Khurasan was 
probably primarily to assure their good behaviour 
rather than to reward them for military or other 
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services—though it is clear that the Saldjiks,. like 
other dynasties, employed the nomadic tribes, 
Turkomans and others, in their armies as auxiliaries. 

By the middle of the 6th/12th century the Khitay 
conquest of Transoxania-was causing unrest among 
the Ghuzz who had remained in Central Asia, and it 
became increasingly difficult for the Saldjak govern- 
ment to control those who were living on its borders. 
Their relations with Sandjar illustrate both the 
difficulty experienced by a settled government in 
subjecting the nomads to control, and also the lack 
of understanding which characterized the relations 
between the settled population and the nomadic or 
semi-nomadic tribes. Disputes over the annual 
tribute in sheep due from the Ghuzz to the sultan’s 
treasury and malpractices over its collection even- 
tually led to a collision between Sandjar’s forces and 
the Ghuzz. An engagement took place in 548/1153. 
Sandjar was captured and Khurdsan pillaged (see 
further A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, 58-9). In due course Sandjar escaped captivity 
but was unable to restore control. After his death 
in 552/1156 more Ghuzz came into Khurasan. Some, 
under Malik Dinar, took possession of Kirman. 
These Ghuzz did not succeed in establishing an 
empire, as had the Saldjiks, and in contra-distinction 
to them brought about much devastation and dis- 
location (see further Muhammad Ibrahim, Tarikh-t 
Saldjikiyan-i Kirman, ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leiden 
1886, 106 ff.). There was also a resurgence of noma- 
dism in Fars on the break-up of the Saldjik empire 
when the Salghurids, basing their power on semi- 
nomadic tribes living in the region of Gundaman, 
began to extend their rule (Ahmad b. Zarkib, 
Shiradz-nama, 48-9). The later Salghurids, however, 
conformed to the usual pattern of ‘‘settled” rulers.. 

The Mongol invasion was accompanied by a new 
influx of Turkish tribes on a large scale. Carried out 
by tribes organized for war, it was of a different 
order from the Saldjik invasion. Political rule 
remained in the hands of the tribal leaders, who 
formed a kind of military aristocracy. They were 
hostile to settled life and exploited the peasants 
and the townspeople. The invasion was accompanied 
by widespread destruction and massacres. Much 
land fell out of cultivation because of the flight or 
death of its occupiers and because of the dislocation 
caused by the tribal following of the Mongols and 
their need for pastures for their flocks and herds 
(cf. Rashid al-Din, Ta?vikh-1 mubarak-i Ghazani, 
ed. Jahn, GMS, ns. xiv, London 1940, 349 ff.)}. 
The tribal leaders were allocated, or took possession 
of, pastures. Many of them also received land 
grants, which they sometimes converted into 
private property, and were given control over 
the population living on the land. Various new 
taxes were introduced including kubéur ([@.v.], 
which was probably originally a pasture tax paid 
by nomads (though it was later to designate a 
tax on the settled population also). During the 
reign of Ghazan Khan (694/1295-703/1304) there was 
a modification in the policy of the Ikhans designed 
to bring about a revival of agriculture and a reduction 
in the power of the nomad military aristocracy. 
This was only partially successful (see further I.P. 
Petrushevsky, ‘‘The socio-economic condition of 
Iran under the [l-Khans” in The Cambridge History 
of Iran, v, 483-537, and A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant in Persia, 77-104). 

The centre of the Ilkhan kingdom was Adhar- 
baydjan, and it was there and in Arran, and to a 
lesser extent in Asia Minor, that the tribes which 
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had come with the Ilkhans were mainly concentrated. 
Many of them had close affinities with some of the 
Turkish tribes already in Persia. Among the tribes 
which came with or joined Hulagii were the Afshar 
(some groups of whom had apparently migrated 
with the Saldjiiks, see arsHAr). They settled mainly 
in Adharb4ydian, and gradually increased in numbers 
and power. : 

Hamd Allah Mustawfi mentions districts to the 
south of Sultadniyya containing some hundred 
villages with good pastures, which were settled by 
Mongols (Nushat al-kuliib, ed. G. Le Strange, G.M.S., 
1919, 64-5), and Mongol winter quarters in the 
Mughan steppe (p. 83). Sawdj Bulagh, near Ray, 
was according to him mostly inhabited by nomads 
(sahra-nishin, p. 63). Among these were probably 
the Kara Evli. They were not numerous and even- 
tually joined the Afshar, though some of them were 
absorbed into other Turkom4n tribes (Ka?im Makam, 
Munsha?at, ed. Diahangir Ka?im Makami, Tehran 
1959-60, 363). ;There were also according to Hamd 
Allah many nomadic Kurdish tribes (khayl-i akrad-t 
sahkraé-nishin) in the Nihavand-Malayir district, 
though by akréd he may simply have meant tribes 
which were neither Turkish nor Arab. They paid 
an annual tribute of 7,000 sheep (giésfand, p. 74). 
There appears also to have been an extension of 
nomadism in Luristan at this time. Mu‘in al-Din 
Natanzi states that the Atabeg Shams al-Din Alp 
Arghin, who was made governor of Luristan by 
Hulagi, found the province in a state of ruin and its 
peasants dispersed. He remitted taxation for a year, 
and by good administration restored agricultural 
prosperity. ‘One reason for the prosperity of the 
province was that the Atabeg adopted, after the 
fashion of the Mongols, the practice of moving from 
summer to winter quarters. He spent the winter in 
Idadj and Shish and the summer in the Zardak 
mountain, in which the Zindarid rises, so that the 
cattle of the soldiers had no need of barley and the 
peasants (ra‘iyyat) were not subjected to tyranny 
by all kinds of people” (Muntakhab al-tawarikh-+ 
Muni, ed. J. Aubin, Tehran 1957, 43-4). Among 
other Ghuzz tribes which apparently came to Persia 
with the Mongols, passed through the country and 
came back later with the Safavids, were the Begdilli. 
They had originally been with the Naimans and then 
come to Persia with Djurmaghiin. Some of them 
went on to Syria, where they became known as the 
Shamli. They returned to Persia with the Safavids, 
and were powerful under them and the Afsharids. 
In Kadjar times their centres were in Mazdakan 
near Tehran, and Maragha (Ka?im Makam, op. cit., 
368). Some small groups of Begdillii were to be found 
near Tehran in the rgth century. According to tradi- 
tion the Kadjars also entered Persia with the Mongols, 
passed on to Syria and came back to Persia with 
Timir. 

By the end of the Mongol period, federations of 
tribes under new names were beginning to appear, 
notably that of the Ak Koyunla (q.v.] (see C. Cahen, 
op. cit., 314 ff.; see also J. Aubin, Un soyurghal 
Qara-Qoyunlu concernant le Bulik de Bawéndat- 
Harat-Marwast, in Documents from Islamic chanceries, 
ed. S. M. Stern, Oxford 1965, for the distribution of 
Turkom4n and Arab tribes in that region at the end 
of the 8th/r4th century). From about 747/1346 
there was a resurgence of nomadism in Khurasan 
also (cf. Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi, op. cit., 197 ff.). 

Meanwhile in Eastern Turkistan on the break-up 
of the Mongol empire the nomads under the Cagatay 
Khan of Mughilistan began to press into Western 
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Turkistan. This provoked a counterattack and 
eventually Timir, having united the nomads of 
Western Turkistan, emerged as the defender of the 
Islamic borderlands against the nomads of Central 
Asia, thus giving to the settled population a measure 
of security in which to pursue their commercial 
activities and to continue their religious life (see 
further Mu‘in al-Din Natanzi, of cit. and H. Hookham, 
Tamerlane the conqueror, London 1962). After crushing 
the nomads of the Cagatay appanage and the Kipéak 
hordes, Timiir then carried out a series of expeditions 
into Persia and the neighbouring countries, as a 
consequence of which new tribal movements took 
place. Timir’s military organization was similar 
to that of the Mongols. The basis of his power was 
a military tribal aristocracy, who with their followers 
and flocks migrated from pasture to pasture. Clavijo 
describing Timir’s horde writes, ‘“When Timur 
calls his people to war all assemble and march with 
him, surrounded by their flocks and herds, thus 
carrying along their possessions with them, in 
company with their wives and children. These last 
follow the host, and in the lands which they invade 
their flocks, namely and particularly the sheep, 
camels and horses, serve to ration the horde” (Clavijo’s 
embassy to Tamerlane 1403-1406, tr. from the Spanish 
by G. Le Strange, London 1928, 191). He also 
mentions the numbering of the flocks of the nomads 
for taxation purposes (p. 187). Certain of the Caga- 
tays, however, were exempted in return for military 
service (pp. 195-7). There appear to have been also 
nomadic Kurds (?) in Khurasan near Nayshapir. 
Clavijo, describing them, states “they own no other 
habitations but their tents, for they never take up 
their abode in any city or village, but live in the 
open country-side, both summer and winter, pas- 
turing their flocks. These consist of droves of rams, 
ewes and cows, and the people of this particular 
tribe possess some twenty thousand camels. They 
wander over the length and breadth of all this 
province living under the jurisdiction of Timur, 
and they give him yearly as his due in tribute three 
thousand camels, also some fifteen thousand sheep”’ 
(p. 181). 

The death of Timir was followed by a period of 
internecine strife. In the west the Turkomans of the 
Kara Koyunli, whose leader, Bayram Khadija of 
the Baharli tribe (d. 782/1380), had originally entered 
the service of Sultan Uways, the Djala°ir, invaded 
Adharbaydjan in 812/1408 from Armenia, where 
they had been driven by Timir. By 814/1410 they 
had taken Baghdad from the Djala°irs. They were 
subsequently superseded by the Ak Koyunli, whose 
main centre was at Diyar Bakr and whose leaders 
belonged to the Bayindir clan {q.v.]. In the east also 
there were further tribal movements. In 870/1465-6, 
1§,000 tents of nomads from ‘Irak set out for Khu- 
rasan “because they had been reduced to straits by 
the tyranny and oppression of the Turkomans”’, and 
were given yurts in that province by the Timurid, 
Abt Sa‘id (‘Abd al-Razzak, Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn, ed. 
Muhammad Shafi‘, Lahore 1949, ii, 1296). About 
the same time, the Hazaras (who according to tradi- 
tion came to Persia with the Mongols) appear to 
have been increasing in the neighbourhood of Harat, 
and difficulties between them and the government 
over their refusal to pay taxes are mentioned (ibid., 
1296 ff.). 

The period of the Turkoman dynasties of the 
Kara Koyunlt and the Ak Koyunli, who emerged 
successively as the most powerful group in Western 
and North-western Persia and finally in Central 
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and Southern Persia also, represents a reassertion 
of the rule of the Turkom4n nomads and was accom- 
panied by a movement of the Turkomans eastwards 
into Persia. Unlike the Saldjuks, whom they resem- 
bled rather than the Mongols and Timurids, they 
never succeeded in imposing their rule over the whole 
of Persia and succeeded only to a limited extent 
in uniting the various Turkoman tribes, who by this 
time had been familiar with Islam for generations, 
and some of whom had been won over to the more 
extreme forms of Shi‘ism. Their leaders, the most 
celebrated of whom was Uzun Hasan (d. 882/1477-8), 
were in many cases men of ability; their administra- 
tion was well organized and their courts, in spite 
of their nomadic background and habits, were centres 
of Persian culture and Turkoman poetry. (See 
further V. Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, 
London 1957, and also Travels to Tana and Persia by 
Barbaro and Contarinit, Hakluyt ed., 1873). The 
death of Uzun Hasan was followed by a renewal of 
tribal forays with the main Ak Koyunli centres in 
Adharbaydjan and Shiraz, until finally the Safavids, 
having united the Turkoman tribes and given to 
them a cohesion which the Kara Koyunli and Ak 
Koyunli had failed to do, established themselves as 
the rulers of Persia. 

The great majority of Ism4‘il’s supporters belonged 
to tribes from Asia Minor, Syria, and Armenia, 
together with tribes detached from the Kara Koyunli 
and the Ak Koyunli. The core of his force, the 
Kizilbash, was formed by the Ustadjli, Shamli, 
Tekkela, Rimli, Baharli, Dhu’l-Kadr, Turkman, 
Khinisli, Kadjar, and Afshar tribes (see further V. 
Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulik, G.M.S., 1943, 189 ff.). 
From the two last-named came dynasties which were 
to rule Persia at a later date. Isma‘il was the head 
of the Safavid order founded by his forefather Safi 
al-Din, who was born near Ardabil in 650/1252. 
Under Djunayd, who became its leader in 851/1447, 
the order became militant (see further W. Hinz, 
Trans Aufstieg zum Nattonalstaat, Berlin 1936). 
Isma‘il was regarded by his extreme followers among 
the Turkoman tribesmen as the hereditary and living 
emanation of the godhead. In the early days of his 
rise to power the connexion between his tribal 
followers and the order was close. Each group hada 
khalifa, with whom IsmA‘il, as the murshid-i hamil, 
kept in touch through the khalifat al-khyJafa? (see 
Tadhkirat al-muluk, 125-6). 

In the disorders at the end of the Ak Koyunli 
period a number of Turkom4n leaders and others 
set up independent governments. Hasan Rimli 
gives a list of these under the year 907/1501-2 when 
Ismail entered Tabriz (Aksan al-tawdarikh, ed. 
C. N. Seddon, Baroda 1931-4, i, 62). Gradually Isma‘il 
overthrew or reduced the majority of them. Others 
were defeated by Muhammad Shaybani Khan, the 
Ozbek ruler, with whom Isma‘il eventually came into 
conflict. The control of the tribes on the eastern 
frontiers of Khurasan was for the Safavids, as it had 
been for earlier dynasties and was to be for the 
Kadjars, a major problem. 

Already before the death of Isma‘il (939/1534) 
friction between the Turkoman tribes, upon whose 
support he had depended for his rise to power, and 
the Persian elements in the state had arisen. Under 
Tahmasp other tribal groups, the Cagatays, Kurds, 
Lurs, Faylis and others were added to his military 
forces. The first-named were found mainly in Khura- 
san. Among them were the Kara Bayat, whose 
leader, Muhammad Sultan, governor of Nayshapir, 
joined TahmAsp’s service. Because of the sacrifices of 
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the tribe in the wars against the Ozbeks they were 
exempted from the payment of divan dues (‘Alam 
Ard, p. 585-6). The Baydt were ranked by some 
writers not as an independent tribe but among the 
Afshar (see below). In the early Safavid period, 
before the reorganization carried out by Shah 
“Abbas, the tribal leaders lived with their tribal 
followers in their ulkds, which they held by direct 
grant or conquest. Many of them were also appointed 
to governorships. There was no clear dividing line 
between tribal leader, military commander and 
provincial governor. In the early period the chief 
military office, that of amir al-umard?, was regarded 
by the Kizilbash as their prerogative. Under Tahmasp 
the provincial governments were still mainly in the 
hands of the tribal leaders. They were moved from 
province to province, no tribe having a special claim 
to the government of a specific area; but under 
Shah ‘Abbas there were several cases of hereditary 
succession, and by 1034/1624 it had become common 
(see further Kadi Ahmad Kummi, Khuldsat al- 
tawarikh, ed. H. Muller, Wiesbaden 1964). Tahmasp 
was unable to control the tribal leaders and the 
jealousies between Turk and non-Turk and inter-tri- 
bal feuds, especially between the Ustadjlii and the 
Rimli, threatened the existence of the state. The 
problem was broadly the same as that which had 
faced the Saldjiks: how to integrate the tribes, 
upon whose support the ruling dynasty had come to 
power, into the life of the empire. The circumstances 
of the time, however, were different: in particular, 
there was no longer the possibility of settlement to 
the west, on or beyond the frontiers of the empire. 
TFahmasp’s death was followed by struggles between. 
the tribal leaders. Shah ‘Abbas (995-1037/1587-1629) 
eventually reimposed control over the Kizilbash, 
and reduced the importance of the tribal forces by 
instituting a special cavalry corps recruited from the 
descendants of Georgian and Armenian captives, 
converts to Islam, paid direct from the treasury. 
As a result the tribal and military leaders and also 
the tribes and the standing army to some extent 
became differentiated, although the tribes were still 
required to furnish contingents when called upon 
so to do. For example, in 1013/1604 Shah ‘Abbas 
ordered the risksafidan of the tribes in Adharbaydjan 
and ‘Irak to prepare lists of their numbers so that 
quotas could be provided by each according to its 
ability (‘Alam Ard-yi ‘Abbasi, p. 466, quoted by 
Minorsky, of. cit., pp. 34-5). The Tadhkirat al-muluk 
gives lists of the enrolments of the amirs resident on 
the frontiers and the contingents fixed for each 
province, many of which were provided by the 
tribes (pp. 100 ff.). With the increase in the size 
of the ‘standing army’ and its payment from khassa 
(crown) lands, there was less land available for the 
tribal leaders, which fact further reduced their 
power and influence (See Tadhkivat al-mulik for an 
analysis of the tribal affiliation of the leading amirs 
in the Safavid empire, pp. 14 ff.). Moreover, the 
fact that the Turkish frontier region was repeatedly 
fought over and deliberately reduced to a state of 
desolation adversely affected the tribes formerly 
occupying it. Shah ‘Abbas further weakened the 
power of the tribal leaders by allotting provincial 
governments to amirs from the court, whether slave 
or free, rather than to the tribal leaders. A number 
of tribes were moved by Shah ‘Abb4s, some in order 
to contribute to the defence of the empire. Thus, the 
Kadjar tribe was divided into three branches: the 
first stationed at Gandja to check the incursions of 
the Lesgis, the second at Marv to contribute to the 
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defence of Khurdsan against the Ozbeks, and the 
third at Astarabad on the borders of the Turkoman 
country to the east of the Caspian Sea. At an earlier 
period the tribe had been divided into two sections, 
the Yukkari-bash and the Ashaki-bash. Families 
of both went to Astarabad. Shah ‘Abbas also moved 
some tribes from frontier districts because of doubts 
as to their loyalty. For example, the Kazuklar tribe 
was moved from Karadja Dagh to Darabdjird in 
Fars about 1024/1615 (‘Alam Ara, p. 623). Somewhat 
earlier (about 1000/1591-2) a group of Afshar came 
to K4ziriin, and their leader Khwadja Pir Budak was 
given the governorship of the district by Shah ‘Abbas. 
The family continued to hold this government for 
some 250 years (Fasa‘i, Fars-ndma-i Nasiri, Tehran, 
lith., 1894-6, ii, 250-2). Shah ‘Abbas also constituted 
a number of his supporters into a new tribe known 
as the Shahsivan, which was later to become impor- 
tant in Adharbaydjan. 

According to the Dastér al-mulik (written for 
Shah Sultan Husayn), the five main provincial 
governments were Georgia, ‘Arabistan, Luristan, 
Kurdistan and the Bakhtiyari. The last four all had 
a large non-Turkish tribal and semi-nomadic popula- 
tion. Whereas the influence of the Turkom4n tribes 
had to some extent been reduced by Shah ‘Abbas, 
the importance of the non-Turkish tribes began to 
increase. Some of the lesser governments also, such 
as Karabagh, and the Kihgiliya, were predominantly 
tribal areas, and others, such as Hamadan, had a 
considerable tribal population. The wali of SArabistan 
was the most important of the five governors because 
of the numbers of the tribes (i! wa ‘ash@ir) under 
his jurisdiction. Luristan was the next in importance. 
(Muhammad Taki Danizhpashih, Dastur al-mulik, 
in Review of the Faculty of Letters, Umiversity of 
Tehran, July 1968, pp. 473-508, and November 1968, 
Pp. 62-93). Chardin writing of this province states: 
“The people that inhabit it never mind the building 
of cities, nor have any settled abodes, but live in 
tents, for the most part feeding their flocks and their 
herds, of which they have an infinite number. They 
are governed by a kaan who is set over them by the 
king of Persia but chosen from among themselves; 
and for the most part all of the same race, the father 
succeeding the son...they pay both tribute and 
tenths. This province furnishes Isfahan and the 
neighbouring parts with cattel; which is the reason 
that the governor of this province is greatly respected 
in those parts’ (‘The coronation of Solyman III’, 
p. 147, app. to The travels of Sir John Chardin, 
London 1691). The terms on which each of these 
four governors held their appointments and the 
number of troops (presumably mainly tribal levies) 
which they were expected to provide for the royal 
army varied. Most of them were required to send 
sons or brothers, or both, to the court as hostages. 
The Kurcibashi, one of the four chief officers of the 
state, was the chief (rish safid) of all the tribes 
(ilai wa oyma@kat) of the kingdom. What precisely 
his functions were with regard to the tribes is not 
clear. Perhaps the register of the tribes and matters 
to do with the provision of tribal levies were under 
him. Karzin in Fars was his twydl. That this was a 
tribal area probably had no special significance. 
Tabriz, Mughan, and certain other places in Adhar- 
baydjan, still one of the main areas of settlement 
by Turkish tribes, were entrusted to the sipahsdlar, 
the most important military officer after the kurét- 
bashi (see Dastir al-multik, loc. cit.). The Tadhkirat 
al-mulik also gives lists of the enrolments of the 
amirs resident on the frontiers and the contingents 


fixed for each province, some of which were provided 
by tribes (pp. 100 ff.). 

After the death of Shah ‘Abbas the control of the 
central government weakened and was only tempo- 
rarily arrested under Shah ‘Abbas II. With this the 
tribes, notably the Ghalzdy and Abdali Afghans in 
the east, began to reassert themselves. The Baliit 
also raided up to Bam and Kirman; while the Kurds 
revolted, captured Hamadan and raided up to 
Isfahan in 1719 (see L. Lockhart, The fall of the 
Safavi Dynasty, Cambridge 1958, 110 ff.). There 
was also constant raiding by Lurs and Bakhtiyaris 
in the Isfahan district in the middle of the century 
(A chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia, London 
1939, i, 660). 

In a manuscript which professes to be taken from 
the state papers of Shah Sultan Husayn details are 
given of the location and numbers of the tribes. 
Although these figures appear to be grossly exagge- 
rated, they probably indicate the general distribution 
of the tribes at the beginning of the 18th century. 
It may also be that the tribal population at that time 
was again on the increase, The writer divides the 
tribes into those of Persian and non-Persian origin. 
The former consisted of (i) the Lurs, comprising 
four great tribes, the Fayli (centred on Khurramabad, 
with winter quarters near Hawiza), Laks and Zands 
(who for a brief period under Karim Khan Zand 
provided the ruling dynasty, centred on Kazzaz), 
Bakhtiyaris, and Mamassanis. The Bakhtiydris 
ranged from the Kihgiliya to Isfahan and from 
Shistar to Bihbahan. They paid revenue to the 
beglarbegi of Isfahan. The sum due, though more 
than that paid by the Laks and Zands, was small. 
Two or three of their chiefs were always in at- 
tendance on the king and they sometimes furnish- 
ed 10,000 horse and foot without pay. The Mamas- 
sanis were much less numerous than the Bakh- 
tiyaris or the Faylis. Their revenue was includ- 
ed in that of Fars and was {paid to the beglar- 
begi of that province. The Lurs were all Shi‘is. 
(ii) There were the Garris, Kalkhur and Mukri 
inhabiting the country between Hamadan and the 
borders of Maragha. About one fourth of them were 
Shi‘i. (iii) There were the Kurdish nomadic tribes 
in Khurasan, of which the four main tribes were the 
Za‘faranli, centred in Akhlamad, the Sa‘danli 
centred on Khabishan, the Kavanltii in Radkan, 
and the Davanli near Djadjarm. They paid no 
revenue to the government. There were (iv) the 
Djala’ir also in Khurasan, ranging up to Marv-i 
Shah Djahan, (v) the Kar4?i, centred on Turbat-i 
Djam, and (vi) the Djala’i. 

The non-Persian nomadic tribes consisted of Arabs 
and Turks. The latter, according to the author of the 
manuscript, included the Afshar, the Kadjar, the 
Shakaki (who were in fact Kurds) ranging from 
Adharbaydjan to Gilan, the Zangana (also Kurds) 
in the neighbourhood of Kirmanshah, the Karaguzli 
in the neighbourhood of Hamadan, Buridjird and 
Nihavand, and the Shahsivan, some of whom were 
in Fars and others in Adharbaydjan and Gildan. The 
Afshar appear by this time to have attracted some 
new tribes to themselves and lost others. They 
included the Shamli, Kirkli, and Shirvanli. They 
held Tus in Khuras4n and Urimiyya in Adharbaydian. 
The Bayat and Dunbuli who held Nayshapir, 
Khwuy, and Salinas, on the other hand, were no 
longer counted with the Afsh4rs. 

The Arab tribes consisted of the Ca‘b (Ka‘b), the 
Mulla?i of Hawiza, who with various other Arab 
tribes ranged from that district up to Baghdad. In 
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Fars there was the Il-i ‘Arab, then numerous, ranging 
between Shiraz, Isfahan, and Yazd. The Mishmast 
in Khurasan held villages in- Turshiz and K4a?in. 
There were also Arabs in some other centres, including 
the Bani Shayban in Tabas (see Ms. Dr. Caro Owen 
Minasian Collection, Isfahan, OR Ms. Provisional 
No. 1134 (s & b)). A copy of this ms. appears to 
have been seen by Sir John Malcolm (see History 
of Persia, London 1829, ii, 372). In the 19th century 
there were groups of Mishmast Arabs following a 
nomadic existence between K4ashan, Lar, and 
Lavasan (Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad 
Ibrahim al-Kasani, Mir°at al-Kasan, British Museum, 
MS Or. 3603, f. 6rb). 

The Safavids were succeeded by three dynasties 
whose founders were tribal leaders, Nadir Shah, who 
belonged to the Kirkli tribe of the Afshar, Karim 
Khan Zand and Aka Muhammad Khan KAdjar. 
Nadir Shah, who favoured the Sunni tribes, namely 
the Afghans and Turkomans, resettled a number of 
tribal groups to lessen the likelihood of rebellion. 
In 1142-3/1730 50-60,000 families of tribespeople 
were transferred from Adharbaydjan, Persian ‘Irak, 
and Fars to Khurasin. Two years later 60,000 
Abdalis were moved from Harat to Mashhad, 
Nayshapur and Damghan, and 3,000 families of the 
Haft Lang of the Bakhtiydri were sent to Khurasan. 
A second group of Bakhtiyari, consisting of Haft 
Lang and Cahar Lang, amounting to 10,000 families 
were sent to Djam in Khurasan after a Bakhtiyari 
rebellion was crushed in 1149/1736 (L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, London 1938, 51-2, 54, 65, 110; see 
also M. Otter, Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, 1748, 
ii, 187). The widespread dispersion of the Afshar 
tribe in Persia in the 19th century presumably 
dates in part from the reign of Nadir Shah (cf. 
Macdonald Kinneir, A geographical memoir of Persia, 
London 1813, 46). 

The murder of Nadir Shah was followed by dis- 
orders. Muhammad Husayn Khan KaAadjar, having 
established himself in Astarabad, where a branch 
of the Kadjar tribe, as stated above, was settled 
by Shah ‘Abbas, extended his power over Mazan- 
daran, A Bakhtiyari chief, ‘Ali Mardan Khan, took 
possession of Isfahan and was joined by Karim 
Khan Zand. The two subsequently fell out. ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan was murdered, and Karim Khan, after 
an initial defeat by Azad Khan, the Afghan ruler of 
Adharbaydjan, regrouped his forces, defeated Azid 
Khan near Khisht and took Shiraz. A struggle then 
ensued between Muhammad Husayn Khan Kadjar 
and Karim Khan, in which the latter proved victo- 
rious. Karim Khan’s court, like that of many other 
tribal rulers, was the resort of men of learning and 
culture (cf, Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 86). His rule was on 
the whole peaceful. In Adharbaydjan there appears 
to have been an attempt to settle the tribes. A farman 
dated 1177/1764 instructs the beglarbegi of Tabriz to 
treat the Shakaki and other tribes in the province 
well, to settle them in their original dwelling places, 
and cause them to engage in agriculture and govern- 
ment service (see Landlord and peasant, 133). 

The death of Karim Khan was followed by anarchy 
and internecine strife among the Zands, in which 
they appear to have been decimated. Finally Aka 
Muhammad Khan K4adjar, who had escaped from 
Shiraz where he had been held in captivity by 
Karim Khan, united the Kadjar tribe and made 
himself master of most of Persia, reducing the various 
tribal leaders who had established themselves in 
different parts of the country. Although Aka Mu- 
hammad Khan transferred the seat of his government 
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to Tehran, Mazandaran and Gurgan remained the 
centre of the Kadjar tribe, with whom the ruling 
dynasty maintained its links. Abbott writing in 
1844 put the Kadjars in Astarabad at only 4-500 
families. They were exempt from taxation (London, 
P.R.O., F.O. 60:108. Account of Abbott’s journey 
along the shores of the Caspian, incl. in Abbott to 
Aberdeen, No. 8, Encampt. near Tehran, 29 June 
1844). Sir Justin Sheil, writing rather later, puts the 
Kadjars in Mazandaran at 2,000 houses (Lady 
Sheil, Glimpses of life and manners in Persia, London 
1856, 396). The ruling dynasty never entirely lost 
its nomadic background. William Ousely records 
that Fath ‘Ali Shah, like most other members of the 
Kadjar family, preferred ‘‘an erratick to a settled 
life; a village to a city, and a tent to a palace” 
(Travels, London 1819, iii, 151). Lady Sheil also 
remarks on the nomadic habits ‘‘so prevalent 
throughout the nation’’ (op. cit., 214). Even Nasir 
al-Din Shah was, according to his French physician, 
Dr. Feuvrier, still a nomad at heart (Trois ans a4 la 
cour de Perse, Paris 1906, 189). Many of the provincial 
governors came from the ruling family, which, 
however, became increasingly separated from the 
main body of the tribe. 

Tribal contingents, as in the case of earlier dynas- 
ties, together with a standing army and the forces 
of the provincial governors, also containing tribal 
levies, composed the military forces of the Kadjars 
(see Landlord and peasant, 137 ff.). Morier states 
that Fath ‘Ali’s standing army consisted of 12,000 
men, drawn indiscriminately from the tribes or the 
population of the cities but principally from the 
Kadjar tribe of Mazandaran. The scldiers had their 
families and homes in Tehran and the neighbouring 
villages and were ready at call (A journey through 
Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople, 
in the years 1808 and 1809, London 1812, 243-3). 
A register of the tribal levies was kept. Each tribe 
formed its own division in the army. These would 
attend at the Nawriz at the royal camp. If their 
services were not required that year they would 
be dismissed. Whether retained at the royal camp 
or dismissed they received a stated pay. Jaubert 
describes the mixed population to be found at the 
royal camp (Voyage en Arménie et en Perse, fait 
dans les annéés 1805 et 1806, Paris 1821, 258-9). 
‘Abbas Mirza was able to raise from the different 
tribes in Adharbaydjan 50,000 horse and foot, and 
the governor of Khurdsan from the tribes in that 
province 20,000. The Arabs and Faylis were exempt 
from the provision of military contingents (Morier, 
op. cit., 240-1). 

Morier speaks highly of the military potential of 
the tribesmen. ‘‘As raw materials for soldiers,” he 
wrote, ‘nothing could be better than the Eelauts. 
Accustomed from their infancy to a camp life, 
habituated to ali sorts of hardships and to the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, they are soldiers by nature. They 
have undertaken incredible inarches without scarcely 
any food and without a murmur” (A second journey 
through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Con~ 
stantinople, 1810-16, London 1818, 215). Sheil also 
speaks highly of the Persian soldiers, though he 
did not agree that the z/ats were necessarily the best 
(Lady Sheil, op. cit., 382). With the modernization 
of the army and the increasing dependence on 
artillery as the century proceeded, the importance 
of the tribal forces decreased, though it was not 
till after the first world war that they finally dis- 
appeared as a part of the military forces of the 
state. 
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In general the Kadjars were forced to administer 
the tribal areas through their own chiefs. The writ 
of the government seldom ran in the remoter districts. 
An ilkhani and ilbegi were appointed over the larger 
tribes, The nomination of these was confined to the 
leading tribal families. The shah might alter the 
succession by placing an uncle in the place of a 
nephew or younger brother in the condition of an 
elder, but normally he had no choice but to appoint as 
the leader of the tribe a man belonging to the family 
of the chief. The t/khdnis and ilbegis collected the 
government taxes and were generally responsible 
for tribal affairs and administered customary law 
(see also Landlord and peasant, 158 ff.) The ikhant 
of the Kadjar tribe (who was not the reigning shah) 
presided over the tribal council of elders and enjoyed 
considerable influence (cf. Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 327). 
The tkhadni, ‘Adud al-Mulk, became regent in 1909 
after the deposition of Muhammad ‘Ali Shah. 

Aki Muhammad Khan, like many preceding 
rulers, resettled various tribes. The ‘Abd al-Maliki, 
or a section of them, were transplanted from Fars 
to Kalaristak and Kudjir, as also were the Hadjdii- 
vands. In 1844 the former numbered some 3,000 
families and the latter 4-5,000. Both were settled, 
but the former had summer and winter quarters. 
They contributed 1,500 horse to the government 
when so required (Account of Abbott’s journey, 
op. cit.). He also transferred the ‘Amala from Luris- 
tan-i Kitik to Fars. After his death many of them 
returned to their original encampments (C. A. de 
Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 
1845, 118-19). Later rulers also transported various 
tribes (see Landlord and peasant, 158 ff.). 

Realizing that the existence of large bodies of 
tribes, separated from the settled population, under 
leaders whose commands, whether to commit aggres- 
sion against their neighbours, highway robbery, 
or resistance to the law, was unfavourable to internal 
tranquillity, Fath ‘Ali Shah devoted much of his 
energy to overthrowing the tribes. Many of the 
chiefs were put to death, others brought to court. 
Some tribes were broken up and others transplanted. 
The result was that by the middle of the century few 
of the tribal chiefs, except the t/khanis of the Kash- 
kai in Fars and the Za‘faranli in Khurasan were 
able to exercise a preponderating influence on the 
affairs of the country (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 395). 
Macdonald Kinneir writing of the tribal chiefs states 
that they were “both from birth and influence, the 
first men in the empire; they are always mutually 
jealous and hostile; and the king by fomenting 
their quarrels, and thus nicely balancing the power 
of the onc against the other, insures his own safety 
and the peace of his dominions. It is the custom to 
detain at court, either the chief himself or some part 
of his family, as hostages for the fidelity of the tribe’ 
(op. ctt., 45). 

The traditional policy of the government in the 
tribal regions from this time onwards consisted of 
divide et impera—in setting one tribe against another, 
fomenting family feuds and jealousies, and bribing 
the chiefs with gifts or promises of support in their 
struggles, one with another for the headship of the 
clan or tribe (cf. Layard, Early adventures in Persia, 
Sustana, and Babylonia, London 1887, i, 453-43 
‘Report of a journey from Tehran to the Karun and 
Mohamerah...by Maj. Gen. T. E. Gordon’, 9 
January 1891, Conf. 9233, printed for the use of the 
Cabinet, 30 May 1892; Mrs. Bishop, Journeys tn 
Persia and Kurdistan, London 1891, i, 328, ii, 56; 
and Curzon, Persia, London 1891, ii, 272). The old 
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practice of taking hostages from the tribes was 
continued (cf. Malcolm, op. c##., ii, 332). This policy, 
although it enabled the government, in spite of 
its weakness, to maintain its power, shook the con- 
fidence of the tribes in the trustworthiness of the 
government, and contributed to the anarchy which 
frequently prevailed in the tribal districts. The 
government would invite tribal chiefs to parleys 
under flags of truce and after sending them as safe- 
conducts Kur°ans on which they had sworn to keep 
faith with them, would arrest them as soon as they 
had got them in their power or had them “accidentally 
shot’’ as they were leaving at the close of the inter- 
view. The tribal leaders often had their own agents 
at court to keep them informed of matters which 
might be of interest to them and especially to give 
them forewarning of steps which might be contem- 
plated against them. Another way in which the 
government attempted to control the tribal leaders 
was through marriage alliances. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah, and more 
particularly Nasir al-Din Shah, the power of the 
tribes was further reduced and the authority of the 
central government asserted. In 1896 there was a 
proposal for the establishment of a special ministry 
or high council to have charge of tribal affairs, but 
little came of this. 

Taxes were assessed on flocks and sometimes a 
poll tax or family tax was also paid. Many of the 
tribal leaders owned land in the districts occupied 
by the tribe or outside it, and so far as they or their 
followers held land they were subject to land taxes, 
The system of land tenure in the tribal areas was 
often complicated. Pishkash and special levies were 
also paid by the tribal leaders to the ruler or local 
governor at the new year. These were collected 
by the tribal leaders from their followers and often 
constituted a heavy imposition (see Landlord and 
peasant, 142-3, 158). Jaubert alleges that Fath ‘Ali 
Shah insisted that at least one fifth of the taxes due 
from the tribal leaders should be paid in cash (op. 
cit., 270). Some of the tribal leaders, especially in the 
frontier districts, held land free in return for the 
provision of military contingents. This was the case 
in Budjnurd, Dara Gaz, and Ashraf in the second 
half of the 19th century (see Landlord and peasant, 
163-4). There were also cases of tribes being exempted 
from taxation for some particular reason. The 
Kara Papakhs, who were settled in Suldiz by ‘Abbas 
Mirza after the Treaty of Turkomanéay, were not 
required to provide soldiers or pay taxes (E. Aubin, 
La Perse d’aujourd’hui, Paris 1908, 78-9). Disputes 
between the government and the tribal leaders over 
arrears of taxation were frequent. If the government 
felt strong enough, it would collect these by a military 
expedition, if not bills (barais) would be drawn on 
the defaulters and sold at a large discount. The 
baratdérs were often to be found quartered on the 
recalcitrant taxpayers and might remain months 
or years until the sum, or a part of it, was paid (cf. 
Layard, op. cit., i, 499 ff.). 

The numbers and condition of the tribes fluctuated. 
On the whole their life was one of hardship and 
uncertainty. Some among the Kurdish and Turkoman 
tribes were wealthy, but the smaller tribes were 
often extremely poor (cf. Lady Sheil, op. cit., 107-8). 
Jaubert states that the nomads were attached to 
their nomadic life because of the independence which 
it gave thei and which was for them the supreme 
happiness (op. cit., 252). Malcolm, writing of the 
Kurds, states that they preferred the freedom they 
enjoyed in their rugged mountains and felt a pride 
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in the privations and hardships to which they were 
exposed, when they regarded them as associated with 
their independence (op. cit., ii, 333). There is no doubt 
some truth in these statements, and on the whole 
the nomads, until recent times, have resisted settle- 
ment, fearing a loss of independence. 

Baron de Bode, who travelled in south Persia in 
1841, describing the character of the inigrating 
tribes, states that he found this marked by much 
frankness, mixed with a great deal of cunning. He 
accounted for this apparent paradox partly by the 
simple and patriarchal life which the chiefs led and 
partly by the necessity they were under of being 
constantly on their guard, in order to defeat the 
machinations of their adversaries or from their own 
inclination to encroach upon their neighbours’ pro- 
perty (op. cit., i, 253). In general, the tribes were 
distinguished from the settled population by the 
greater freedom enjoyed by their women. Occasion- 
ally during the minority of a chief the tribe might 
be governed by his mother (cf. de Bode, op. cit., 
ii, 134 ff.). 

Large areas of the Kadjar kingdom were tribal 
districts. In some the tribes migrated long distances, 
as the Bakhtiyari and the Kashka7i; in others the 
migrations were more limited, and in some the 
movement was no more than into tents on the 
village outskirts. There was no clear demarcation 
between tribal and non-tribal land, any more than 
there had been in earlier times. The tribes on their 
migrations passed through the land of the settled 
population or along its borders. They were often 
contumacious and lawless and sometimes did extreme 
damage to crops and gardens (cf. Landlord and 
peasant, 157-8). 

Macdonald Kinneir thought that the numbers of 
the ids, or wandering tribes, probably exceeded 
the town population (op. cit., 44). Sheil, who had a 
long experience of Persia in the reigns of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah and Muhammad Shah, put the semi-nomadic 
and settled tribes together at possibly half the total 
population (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 393). In 1891 Mrs. 
Bishop recorded that the ta@ts “are supposed to 
constitute a fifth of the rural population” (op. cit., 
84). The decrease in the figures given by Mrs. Bishop 
is perhaps partly to be explained by the fact that 
tribesmen living in villages all or part of the year 
were presumably excluded from the figures given to 
Mrs. Bishop. Sir A. Houtum-Schindler put the 
tribal population at 2,200,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 9,000,000 in 1900. These figures were broken 
down as follows: 850,000 Turks, 800,000 Kurds and 
Laks, 300,000 Arabs, 230,000 Lurs, and 20,000 
Bala¢ and gypsies. (Report on Persian Army by 
Lt. Col. H. P. Picot, Jan. 1900; see also Curzon, 
op. cit., ii, 493, who quotes figures drawn up by 
Houtum-Schindler in 1884, which differ slightly 
from the above). He notes that by this time very 
few of the Ustadjlii and Dhu’l-Kadr remained. They 
resided in Adharbaydjan. The Tekkelii had ceased 
to exist (Eastern Persian Irak, London 1898, 48-50). 

One of the most important tribal areas in the 
1gth century was the Bakhtiyari, with whom the 
government had repeated conflicts, and who in the 
zoth century played a major role in the restoration 
of constitutional government in 1909 (see A.K.S. 
Lambton, Persian political societies, in St. Antony’s 
Papers No, 16, Middle East Affairs No. 3, London 
1963). They were divided into two main groups, the 
Haft Lang and the Cahar Lang, the former having 
summer pastures in Cahar Mahall and the latter in 
Firaydan; both had winter pastures in Khizistan. 
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Morier put their numbers in 1809 at 100,000 families 
(Journey, 242). Malcolm states that they continued 
to be ruled by their own customs and admitted 
hardly any interference by the officers of the govern- 
ment in their internal jurisdiction. They furnished 
troops and paid a small tribute. They were encouraged 
to settle in the plains with a view to rendering them 
more tangible to the laws of the country and, by 
giving them an interest in the general peace of the 
country, it was hoped to prevent the predatory 
attacks they were in the habit of making on their 
neighbours (op. cit., ii, 331). De Bode states that 
many of the Haft Lang had been settled (op. cit., 
ii, 86), Fath ‘Ali Shah kept hostages from the Bakh- 
tiyari at Tehran, where a separate quarter was allot- 
ted to them (de Bode, op. cit., ii, 75). Later rulers 
continued the practice of taking hostages. This did 
not, however, prevent rebellion by the tribe or 
secure the safety of the roads. Morier, when passing 
through Isfahan in 1811, mentions that the town 
was in a continual state of alarm lest Asad Khan 
of the Haft Lang should seize the city (Second 
journey, 156). 

Rawlinson put the Bakhtiyari (the Cahar Lang 
and Haft Lang together with the Dindrinis) at 
28,000 families about the year 1836. Their assessment 
was fixed at 100 kétirs, which term he states was 
used to denote a sum of money, which was increased 
or diminished according to the prosperity or other- 
wise of the tribes and the power of the government 
to exercise authority over them. Under the Atabegs 
a katir had apparently been the equivalent of 1,000 
tiimans, but when Rawlinson was writing it was 
100 témdans; but the government was unable to 
realize this amount. Muhammad Taki Khan of the 
Djaniki tribe of the Cahar Lang was i/kkani at that 
time. Rawlinson states that he could put 10-12,000 
well-armed men in the field. He speaks highly of 
Muhammad Taki Khan’s justice and states that he 
had attempted to break the tribes of their nomadic 
habits and to some extent succeeded. He had bought 
land in Firaydan and founded villages and also 
settled tribesmen in the Ram Hurmuz plain, which 
he farmed from the government for 3,000 timans a 
year. The Bakhtiyari supplied Khizistan with 
tobacco and exported a small quantity of grain and 
supplied the Isfahan market with mutton. Each 
tribe of the Bakhtiyari had its acknowledged here- 
ditary chief or khan who ruled his subjects with 
despotic sway (Notes on a march from Zohab, at the 
foot of the Zagros, along the mountain roads to Khuzts- 
tan (Susiana) and from thence through the province 
of Luristan to Kirmanshah, in the year 1836, in 
JRGS, 1839, ix, 26-116). Layard also speaks highly 
of Muhammad Taki Khan and of his wish to open 
up the Bakhtiy4ri to commerce. In 1841 the governor 
of Isfahan, Mu‘tamid al-Dawla, marched from Isfahan 
to Malamir to demand payment of arrears of taxation 
from Muhammad Taki Khan, who was declared a re- 
bel. Wishing to avoid conflict, he temporized, but was 
unable to reach a settlement. He then took refuge 
with the Ca‘b at Fallahiyya, but was persuaded to 
come to Mu‘tamid al-Dawla in Shishtar. The latter 
seized him and took him a prisoner to Isfahan, 
where he died in captivity in 1851 (see Layard, 
op. cit., i, 373 ff.). 

De Bode states that the Cahar Lang were taxed 
at 15,000 tamans but that the tax was not regularly 
collected since they could only be compelled to pay 
it by force (op. cit., ii, 82). Some 195 villages settled 
by Haft Lang paid 7,873 témans in cash and 530 
Rharvars of grain, while those of the tribe who still 
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migrated and were more numerous only paid 3,000 
timans. Some of the Haft Lang chiefs farmed whole 
districts (op. cét., ii, 86). Mrs Bishop states that the 
Cahar Mahall was farmed by the ilkhani for about 
20,000 timdans (£6,000) p.a. (op. cit., i, 309). She 
put the numbers of the Bakhtiyari at 29,100 families, 
and states that they had increased in the last half- 
century. Taxation was paid to the governor of 
Isfahan except for three tribes which were under 
Buridjird (op. cit., i, 295-6). She contrasts the 
poverty which she saw among the Bakhtiyari with 
the wealth of the tribes when they were visited by 
Layard and de Bode (oP. cit., ii, 54). She also describes 
the insecurity prevailing in the Bakhtiyari and the 
shadowy nature of the authority of the t/kkani in the 
remoter areas (op. cit., ii, 92-3). She states that the 
Bakhtiyari exported mules and horses (op. cit., 
ii, 117). By the time Curzon wrote, this was no longer 
the case (op. cit., ii, 299). Curzon states that ‘in addi- 
tion to the office of ilkha@ni and ilbegi, both of which 
were salaried by and in the gift of the shah, a third 
office, that of governor (kdkim) of Cahar Mahall, 
was also closely bound up with tribal politics, since 
the tribal chiefs held landed property in Cahar 
Mahall (op. cit., ii, 295). 

Luristan-i Kicik was divided into Pishkih and 
Pusht-i Kah. The principal tribes of the former 
were the Silasili and Dilfin, numbering according 
to de Bode about 30,000 families, the ‘Amala (2-3,000 
families or more), and the Bala Giriwa (4,000 families) 
(op. cit., ii, 286 ff.). The Pusht-i Kuh tribes, the 
Faylis, were less numerous. Rawlinson gives a 
detailed list of the tribes of Pishkth and Pusht-i 
Kah, putting the former at 38,000 and the latter at 
12,000 (op. cit.). The Lurs supplied mutton and milk 
products and charcoal to the bazaars of Buridjird, 
Nihawand, Hamadan, and Kirmanshah. They also 
made carpets and a coarse tenting made of goats’ 
hair, which was used for saddle-bags by muleteers 
(de Bode, op. cit., ii, 292). The tribal organization 
of the Lur-i Kicik differed from that of the Bakh- 
tiyari (the Lur-i Buzurg). Each sub-division had its 
own leader or tishmal, and they met as equals on 
occasion to discuss their common interests. The 
assessment of the tribes of Pishkih was fixed at 
120 katirs (see above for the meaning of this term). 
This sum would be distributed among the tribes and 
their subdivisions at a general council, each subdivi- 
sion determining the amount to be paid by the 
different camps and the risk safid of each camp 
collecting it from the families under his rule. Iu the 
time of the wazir Mirza Buzurg the value of the 
katir was raised to 200 old téimans or 40,000 (currency) 
tumans but the amount realized fell short of this 
sum (Rawlinson, op. cit.; see also Curzon, op. cit., ii, 
274 ff., and ‘Ali Muhammad Saki, Djughrafiva wa 
Ta’rikh-i Luristan, Tehran 1964). 

In Fars the two main tribal groups in the rgth 
century were the Khamsa and the Turki-speaking 
Kashka’i. The former was composed, as their name 
suggests, of five tribes, three Turkish (the Aynali, 
Baharli, and Nafar), one Persian (the Basiri), and 
one Arab (the Il-i ‘Arab) (see Fasa°i, op. cit., ii, 
309 ff. and Landlord and peasant, 159). They were 
originally placed under the control of Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan Kawam al-Mulk, the grandson of Hadjdiji 
Ibrahim, in 1278/1861-2 to form a counter-weight 
to the Kashka?i, Kawam al-Mulk undertaking to 
pay the revenue of Darab and the ilat-1 khamsa on 
a mukaja‘a contract for a period of ten years (Fasa’i, 
op. cit., ii, 51). The rivalry between the Kashka’i 
and the family of Hadjdji Ibrahim went back some 


years beyond this. De Bode, who was in Shiraz in 
1841, states that he found the town divided into 
rival camps, the ilbegi at the head of one and the 
kalantar, Hadjdji Mirza ‘Ali Akbar, the son of 
Hadjdji Ibrahim, at the head of the other (op. cit., 
i, 180-1). (For a detailed description of the Basiri 
tribe of the Khamsa confederacy in 1958 see I. 
Barth, Nomads of South Persia, Oslo 1961). 

The Kashka?i increased in importance in the 
Igth century. The different sections of the tribe 
(tiva) were each under a kalantar, and were further 
subdivided into groups each under a kadkhuda. 
The government of the tribe as a whole was in the 
hands of an ilkha@ni and his deputy, the ilbegi, both 
of whom were appointed by the government but 
were chosen from among the tribal leaders (Fasa’i, 
op. cit., ii, 313). Sheil put their numbers at 30-40,;000 
tents. The principal branch were the ‘Amala, con- 
sisting of 3,300 tents presided over by the ilkhani. 
The summer quarters of the tribe were near Isfahan 
at Ganduman and their winter quarters near the 
coast. Several groups dwelt among the Bakhtiyari 
near the Djaniki mountains and Mt. Dina. They 
were rich in flocks and herds and did great harm 
in their movements (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 398-9). 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirza, when governor of Fars, arrested 
the ilkhani, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, in 1249/1833-4 
but was nevertheless forced to reappoint him over 
the tribe when he released him shortly afterwards 
(Fasa’i, op. cit., ii, 285). Later he was held in Tehran 
as a hostage for the good behaviour of the tribe for 
some ten years until he was released in 1848 (F.O. 
60:137. Farrant to Palmerston, No. 103, Tehran, 
24 November 1848). Curzon states that the tkhani 
was governor of Firizabad and Farrashband, but 
that the i/khani of the day, Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
had been deprived of his tribal power by the govern- 
ment, and the headship of the tribe was vested in 
the ilbegi, Darab Khan, who paid to the provincial 
governor a poll-tax on the flocks and herds, which 
he collected from his followers. The numbers of the 
Kashka?i were reduced by the famine of 1871-2 
and were decreased by settlement. Curzon thought 
that the tribe did not number more than 10-12,000 
tents (op. cit., ii, 112-14). (For a detailed description 
of the customs of the Kashk4’i in modern times see 
Muhammad Bahman Begi, ‘Urf wa ‘adat-i ‘ashdir-1 
Fars, Tehran 1945). 

In addition to the Kashka?i and the Turkish 
tribes of the Khamsa, there were a number of other 
Turkish tribes in Fars, such as the Khaladj in Kun- 
kari, whose leader Mirza Kasim Khan married the 
daughter of Djani Khan, the ilkhani of the Kashka?i 
in the early part of the 19th century (Fasa7i, op. cit., 
ii, 244). There were also small groups of Khaladj in 
Kirmin and Adharbaydjan (Houtum Schindler, 
Eastern Persian Irak, 50). 

The Mamassani, living on the borders of Fars 
and Khizistaén, consisted of four main divisions, 
the Rustami, Bakish, Djoi, and Dushmanziydari. 
The first two were the strongest and jealousy existed 
between them. The chief of the Dushmanziyari, 
Muhammad Rida Khan, was executed in 1840 on 
the orders of Firaydin Mirza, governor of Fars, and 
the tribe was greatly weakened. The total number of 
the Mamassani about that time was said to exceed 
4,000 families. The tax levied on them by the governor 
of Fars amounted to 7,000 témdans (c. £ 2,800). They 
committed much robbery during the latter years of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, when Fars was administered by 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirza. Wali Khan, the Bakish chief, 
was the main ringleader. He and his son Bakir 
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Khan were eventually captured and imprisoned. in 
Tabriz and the power of the Mamassani was some- 
what reduced (de Bode, op. cit., i, 270 ff.) De Bode 
puts the Bavi, who occupied Basht, at upwards of 
4,000 families. Their chief, Sharif Khan, was blinded 
by Husayn ‘Ali Mirza. Originally the Bavi came to 
Basht from the Ca‘b country. They were then moved 
by Nadir Shah to Khurdsan but returned to Fars 
after his death. The Buwayr Ahmadi numbered 
3,000 families and occupied Ara and the country 
to the north of Di Gunbadan. The Nii consisted of 
about 2,000 families and lived north-east of Bihbahan. 
The Tayyibi numbered some 3,000 families and the 
Bahma?i, inhabiting the mountains north-west of 
Bihbahan, ‘‘the wildest and most unruly tribe among 
the mountaineers of Fars’’, were, de Bode thought, 
somewhat underrated at 2,000 families. At the time 
he was writing they had gone over to the Bakhtiyari 
leader, Muhammad Taki Khan. They were much 
split by blood feuds. There were also a number of 
small tribes, Arab and Turkish, occupying the plain 
of Bihbahan, some settled in villages and others 
living in tents (de Bode, op. cit., i, 275 ff.). The 
figures given for the tribes by Sheil were on the 
whole smaller than those given by de Bode. The 
power of the Mamassani had by the middle of the 
century been considerably reduced. Sheil puts their 
numbers at 8,000 tents and houses (Lady Sheil, 
op. cit., 399; see also Curzon, op. cit., ii, 318). Accor- 
ding to Sheil’s estimates of the tribes of Bihbahan 
and the Kihgiliya the largest was the Bahma’i 
(2,500 tents) followed by the Buwayr Ahmadi 
(2,000 tents), Bavi (1,200 tents), Cirami (1,000 tents), 
Jayyibi (1,000 tents), and numerous smaller tribes. 
Many of them were poor, though the Tayyibl were 
said to be rich (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 399). Farhad 
Mirza reduced the Kihgiliya in 1882 (Curzon, 
op. cit., ii, 318). (See also Mahmid Bawar, Kiihgiliya 
wa ilat-t an, Tehran (?) 1945, and Manitihr Zarrabi, 
Tawa if-i Kihgiliya in Farhang-i Iran Zamin, ix, 
fas. 1-4, 278-352. See also F.O. 371:1728 for a genea- 
logical tree of the khdns of the Buwayr Ahmadi 
tribe and their numbers in 1913). 

The Ca‘b in ‘Arabistan increased in importance 
in the 19th century until the death of Shaykh Thamir, 
after which they declined. Between 1740 and 1750 
they apparently dispossessed the Afshars who had 
held Dijarrabhi and the neighbourhood. Prior to that 
they had made certain annual payments to the 
Afshar chief for pasturage. During the reign of 
Aki Muhammad Khan they had paid pishkash 
irregularly to the governor of Fars. Macdonald 
Kinneir wrote that the shaykh of Ca‘b could field 
5,000 horse and 20,000 foot, formed by the contin- 
gents provided by the shaykhs subordinate to him 
(op. cét., 91). In 1818 Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza marched 
on Fallahiyya to demand arrears of taxation from 
Shaykh Thamir. Under Muhammad Shah hostages 
were taken from the Ca‘b and the revenue assessment 
was raised from about 4,000 tiémdns to 20,000 
(F.O. 60:103. Memo. by Rawlinson on Cha’ab, incl. 
in Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 15, Tehran, 3 February, 
1844. See also de Bode, op. cit., ii, 110 ff., and F.O. 
60:222, Report on the Cha’b for Outram compiled 
by George Percy Badger, Arabic interpreter, Camp 
before Bushire, 21 February 1857). Pelly in 1863 
put the principal Ca‘b tribes at 68,000 fighting men, 
adding the rider that the figure was probably over- 
stated (Report on the Tribes etc., and the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, Calcutta 1874). Curzon put the 
Cab at 62,000 (op. cit., ii, 321 ff.). 

With the decline of the Ca‘b, the Muhasayn of 


Mubammara increased in influence (Curzon, op. cit., 
ii, 325 ff.). Among other Arab tribes in the south 
were the Muntafik at Hawiza, who came to the 
district from the Turkish empire in 1812 (Curzon, 
op. cit., ii, 325 ff.), the Bani Turuf in Dasht-i Mishan, 
and the Bani Lam, who lived mainly in Turkish 
territory. (See also Maniitihr Zarrabi, Tawa?if-i 
Miyan Ab, in Farhang-i Ivdn Zamim, x, fas. 1-4, 
394-407). 

In Eastern Persia the tribes were many and varied. 
In Kirman there were the Afshar and ‘Ata [lahis, 
put in the middle of the century at 15,000 and 3,000 
tents and houses respettively (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 
398). The most important group in the south-east 
was the Balité mainly in Balidistan and Sistan (see 
Jj. P. Ferrier, Caravan journeys and wanderings in 
Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan and Beloochistan, 
tr. by Capt. W. Jesse, London 1856) but with small 
concentrations in Ka?inat and Khurasan also. In 
the early period of Kadjar rule, the Bali¢ of Sistan 
and Balidtistan were not under the control of the 
central government, They did not pay a regular 
tribute, but occiasonally brought a trifling piskkash 
to the governor of Kirman (‘Abd al-Razzak b. 
Nadjaf Kuli, Dynasty of the Kajars, trans., London 
1833, 447). Morier, writing in 1808, states that the 
Balad, although once subject to Persia, had resumed 
their independence (Journey, 49-50). During the 
reign of Nasir al-Din Shah some progress was made 
in bringing the Bali¢ under the control of the central 
government (see Firiz Mirzi Farman Farma, 
Safar-ndma-i Kirman wa Balitistén, ed. Mansira 
Nizam M§Afi, Tehran 1963). Ferrier, who travelled in 
Persia in 1845, states that there were some 8,000 
Balié tents with very large flocks in Turshiz (op. cit., 
137). Sheil puts their number rather lower at 2,000 
tents and horses (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 400). There 
were also Balit at Kain (Ferrier, op. cit., 441) 
and some 2,000 tents and houses at Turbat-i Haydari 
(Lady Sheil, op. cit., 400). The most important group 
in Turbat-i Haydari were the Kara’i, numbering 
5,000 tents and houses. There were also various 
miscellaneous groups amounting to some 3,000 tents 
and houses (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 400). In the reign 
of Fath ‘Ali Shah, the Kara?i leader, Ishak Khan, 
achieved a position of great influence. He was even- 
tually seized with his son and killed by Muhammad 
Wali Mirza, governor of Khurasin (Watson, A 
history of Persia, London 1866, 175 ff.). Colonel 
Yate, who travelled in Khurasdn in 1893, put the 
Kara’i at 3,000 families. They provided one regiment 
of infantry (Khurdsdn and Sistan, London 1900, 53). 
In Turshiz there were 4,000 Arab tents and houses, 
7,000 in Tain and Tabas, and 12,000 in Kain (Lady 
Sheil, op. cit., 400). 

In Eastern Khurdsin, the Hazaras, Taymiris, 
Maymanis, Firizkihis, Diamshidis, and Zangis, all 
Turkish tribes, were in the early Kadjar period barely 
under government control, and on the death of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah and Muhammad Shih they committed 
disturbances. Ferrier mentions that when he visited 
Khurasan 2,000 families of Hazaras had recently 
emigrated from Harat to Shahr-i Naw near Mahmi- 
dabad. They bred considerable numbers of horses, 
in which they paid their tribute to the government. 
They were also obliged to provide, when called upon 
to do so, a contingent of 1,000 cavalry (op. cit., 137). 
By 1893, the number of Hazadras in Persia had 
apparently fallen, Yate estimates them at only 
1,200 families (op. cit., 132). Sheil puts the Taymiris 
living in Khwaf at 4,000 tents and houses; a second 
group of 2,000 lived near Mashhad. There were a 
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number of miscellaneous Turkish and Persian tribes, 
amounting to some I1,000 tents and houses, round 
Mashhad. In Nayshaptr there were 10,000 Bayat 
and Kurshahi, who were settled. There were also 
Bayat in Burtdjird, Khurramabad, and Fars, apart 
from those who had joined the Kadjar tribe, forming 
the sub-division known as the Shambayatla (Houtum- 
Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, 48-50). The Kurdish 
tribes in Khurasan consisted of 14,000 houses and 
tents of Za‘faranli at Kiéan, 2,000 Kayvanla at 
Radkan, and 3,o00 Shadilla at Budjnurd, and various 
other groups at Sabzawar, Djiwayn, and elsewhere 
(Lady Sheil, op. ctt., 400). The Za‘faranli had 
originally been settled in Akhal by Shah ‘Abbas to 
repel the Ozbeks, but they were driven out in the 
reign of Shah Sultan Husayn, and retired to Ki%an, 
Shirwan, and Budjnurd (Yate, op. cit., 180 ff.; see 
also Curzon, op. cit., i, 97 ff., and 191-2). 

The Central Asian frontier of Persia and control 
of the tribes living in the Turkoman steppe proved 
a difficult problem for the Kadjars, as it had for 
earlier dynasties. They were unable to prevent 
widespread raiding by the Ozbeks and Turkomans, 
who plundered and, in the early part of the century, 
carried off many Persian subjects into slavery. The 
two most important Turkom§n tribes on the Persian 
side of the frontier were the Guklan and the Yamat, 
both Sunni. The former were not nomadic. The 
latter, who were found on both sides of the ill-defined 
frontier, were divided into two sections, cumiirs, 
who were cultivators, and carwas, who were nomads. 
The relations between the Yamiat and the Atak 
villagers were hostile and raiding by the former was 
frequent. There was,. however, often provocation 
by the latter and much oppression of them by 
government officials. The Guklan, who occupied the 
area to the south-east of the Caspian Sea, lived in 
constant dread of the Yamit and were also on bad 
terms with the Kurds of Budjnurd and the Hadjdjilar 
tribe of Kabaddjama. Raids and counter raids were 
of common occurrence (cf. Yate, op. cit., 245-7, for 
an account of a raid). Each section of the Guklan 
and Yamit consisted of several awbas, each of which 
had its leader (ak sakal), who held a hereditary 
yurt. There was no leader of the whole tribe. When 
necessary, the elders of the awbas and the shaykhs 
would assemble to decide on some course of action. 
Inter-tribal feuds were common. Tribute was paid 
to the government through agents (sarkardas) 
appointed by the government, who were also respon- 
sible for the quota of horsemen the tribes were 
supposed to furnish when called upon to do so (see 
Landlord and peasant, 160-2). 

Morier, travelling between 1810 and 1816, put 
the Yamit and Guklan together at about 8-10,000 
families. He states that their submission to the 
government was nominal, amounting to little more 
than the present of a few horses annually to the 
Shah, “who is so careful not to give them cause of 
disgust that he generally returns them more than he 
receives’. Their frontier was about eight farsakhs 
from Astarabid. Beyond them were the Tekke, 
who were generally at variance with the Yamit and 
the Guklan (Second journey, 377-8). J. B. Fraser 
describes a visit to a group of Guklan in the year 
1883 (A winter’s journey, ii, 331 ff.). He states that 
the Yamit at this time were in a state of rebellion 
(ibid., 382). Abbott put the Yamit at 59,500 tents 
or families on the basis of figures collected by a 
Persian official in 1838 (F.O. 60:92. Abbott to 
Aberdeen, Tabriz, ro May 1842). These figures were 
probably exaggerated. Taylour Thomson, who 
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visited the area in 1846, put the Guklan at some 
5-6,000 families and the Yamit at 20,000 (F.O. 
60:122. Taylour Thomson to Sheil, Tehran, 15 
April 1846, incl. in Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 50, 
Tehran, 4 May 1846). Abbott writing again in 1844 
states that the Guklan occupying the area between 
Gunbad-i Kabiis and the Atrek and Budjnurd 
numbered 3-4,000 families. They were formerly 
more numerous—about 12,000 families, but half of 
them had removed to Khiva some years previously 
when Fath ‘Ali Shah had threatened to punish them 
for plundering. Cholera had also wrought great 
Tavages among them; and the troops of Muhammad 
Shah, when marching against the Yamiat in 1836, 
had committed great excesses against them. The 
Yamit at this time lived mainly outside Persia. 
Their numbers were large and they moved from 
Persia to Khiva according to caprice. The darwas 
made a seasonal migration to the Balkhan mts, 
They paid no obedience or taxes to the governor 
of Astarabad but the éumdirs were less fortunate. 
When the ¢arwdés migrated and the cumirs were 
left without their protection, the governor of Asta- 
rabad would levy a small poll-tax and pishkash from 
them. The Persian government, unable to coerce 
the Turkomans, as far as possible conciliated them 
(Account of Abbott’s Journey, op. cit.). In the reign 
of Nasir al-Din Shah, the Guklan were compelled to 
furnish forty or fifty families as hostages, but this 
did not prevent their carrying on foraging excursions 
into Persia (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 207 ff.). Yate in 
1893 states that some of the Guklan were wealthy. 
The Persian government numbered the Guklan 
settled in the Gurgan district at 9go0-1,000 families; 
but others put them at 1,700-2,000. They lived in 
constant dread of the Yamit (op. cit., 217 ff.), The 
Yamiits were variously estimated at 7,000 to 15,000 
tents. Yate thought the lower estimate the most 
nearly correct. Of them, 4,600 were said to be 
cumiirs and 2,400 carwas (op. cit., 279-80). (See also 
Curzon, op. cit., i, 189 ff.; and various reports from 
Karelin, the chief of the expedition sent to the 
Eastern shores of the Caspian in 1836, to the Russian 
Minister of Finance, translations of which are in 
F.O. 65:226, incl. in Durham to Palmerston, St. 
Petersburgh, 19 December 1836; F.O. 65:233. incl. 
in Durham to Palmerston, No. 28, marked secret 
and confidential, St. Petersburgh, 13 February 1837, 
and F.O. 65:234. Incl. in Durham to Palmerston, 
no. 63, St. Petersburgh, 8 April 1837). 

In the Tehran region there were a miscellaneous 
collection of tribes, of whom the Shahsivan were the 
most numerous—9,o00 tents—in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. They were dispersed according 
to the season between Kumm, Tehran, Kazwin, and 
Zandjan. The remainder consisted of various small 
groups, most of whom were extremely poor (Lady 
Sheil, op. cit., 397). There were also Khaladj near 
Kumm and Sava (de Bode, op. cié., ii, 318). Houtum- 
Schindler mentions some 1,000 Pazaki families in 
Varamin and Khwar towards the end of the century. 
Some spoke Kurdish and some Turkish. He also 
mentions various other minor tribes in Eastern 
Persian ‘Irak (op. cif. 50). 

The Khamsa district of Zandjan was inhabited 
by a number of Turkish tribes. They lived in summer 
in tents, but did not move far. In winter they lived 
in houses, because of the severe cold. The two largest 
tribes were the Garriis, numbering 4-5,000 houses, 
and the Shahsivan-i Afshar, numbering 2,500 tents 
(Lady Sheil, op. cit., 397). By the beginning of the 
2oth century they had apparently all become settled, 
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except for a few Shahsivan and one Talish tribe, 
originally from Gilan (E. Aubin, La Perse d’aujour- 
@hui, Paris 1908, 14). 

The most important tribe in the Hamadan-Malayir- 
Taysirkan-Farahan region was the Turkish tribe, 
the Karadguzli. Macdonald Kinneir states that they 
could put 7,000 men.in the field (0p. c##., 127). The 
district between Kangavar and Hamadan was in the 
hands of the Afshar, centred on Asadabad (op. cit., 
129). Sheil numbered the Karaguzli at 4,000 houses. 
By his time they were all settled. There were also 
various Lak tribes, reckoned at 1,500 tents and 
houses, in the Hamadan-Malayir-Tiysirkan-Farahan 
area (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 398). 

The Kurds, apart from the settlements in Khurasan 
and elsewhere mentioned above, were to be found 
in Kirmanshah, Ardalan, and western Adharbaydjan. 
They lived on the frontiers of the Persian and Otto- 
man empires and in some cases migrated across 
these. This greatly aggravated the difficulty of 
controlling them. Sheil gives a list of the Kurdish 
tribes of Kirmanshah, but states that the figures 
must be treated with reserve. According to this list 
the most numerous were the Kalkhir, put at 11,500 
tents and houses, the Zangana (including the San- 
djabi) at 10,000 houses and tents, and the Giran 
at 3,300 tents and houses (Lady Sheil, op. c#é., 401). 
Curzon, towards the end of the century, puts the 
Kurds of Kirmanshah at some 24,300 tents and 
families, of which the Kalkhur and Giran accounted 
for 5,000 each, and the Sandjabi 1,500 (op. cit., i, 
557). Curzon’s figures presumably include many 
Kurds who were settled in towns. The Kurds of 
Ardalan were mainly sedentary, and until towards 
the end of the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah were vir- 
tually independent under the wali of Ardalan. In 
the Kurdish districts of Adharbiydjan also, even 
though the inhabitants professed allegiance to the 
shah, they were in fact independent of the inter- 
ference of the central government because of the 
inaccessible nature of the country. Among them 
were the Hakkari, living west of Uriimiyya near 
Salmas and on both sides of the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier (see Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 334-5). Gaspard 
Drouville, who was in Persia in 1812-13, states that 
they were under the protection of ‘Abbas Mirz4 and 
that they came annually with immense flocks to use 
the pastures in Persia. In time of war their begs 
provided ‘Abbas Mirza with horse and foot soldiers. 
As soon as they entered Persia, they were supplied 
and provided for by the shah. Drouville also states 
that the Kurds of Adharbaydjan who provided 
‘Abbas Mirza with military contingents were exempt 
from taxation (Voyage en Perse, Paris 1825, ii, 7). 
The Shakaki under Sadik Khan, to whom Miyana 
and the surrounding districts belonged, were said to 
be able to number 10,000 horse. On the death of 
Aka Muhammad Khan, Sadik Khan made an abortive 
attempt to establish his independence. He rebelled 
again later and lost his life. The tribe was subsequent- 
ly dispersed (Macdonald Kinneir, op. cit., 152). 
According to Sheil, the Shakaki and Mukri both 
consisted of 15,000 tents and houses. The latter 
lived round Sawdj Bulagh (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 396). 
The figures given by Curzon are lower (oP. cié., i, 555). 
The Baban in Suldiiz according to Sheil numbered 
1500 houses (Lady Sheil, op. cit., p. 401). (See also 
Shaykh Muhammad Mardikh, Ta°vikh-i Mardikh, 
n.d., 2 vols., and Muhammad Mukri, ‘4 sh@ir-i 
Kurd. I-i Sandjabi, vol. i, pt. 1, Tehran 1954). 

Of the Turkish tribes in Adharbaydijan the Shah- 
sivan were the most numerous. Abbott, writing in 
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1844, states that they were usually estimated at 
II-12,000 families, about 6-7,000 inhabiting Mishkin 
and about 5,000 Ardabil. Both wintered in Mughan. 
In the Arbabil district they inhabited several villages, 
of which the population was partly made up of 
peasants and partly tribal. In these the government’s 
demand on the tribe was 1,000 témdns p.a. The 
tented families, on the other hand, paid 5,500 
tiimans, of which the Mishkin division paid 4,000 
timans. These sums were paid by the heads of the 
tribe, who collected them from their followers 
(‘Account of Abbott’s Journey’, op. cit.). According 
to Sheil, the Shahsivan numbered 10,000 tents 
(Lady Sheil, op. cit., 396). Houtum-Schindler states 
that the Inanli were the most important branch of 
the Shahsivan. The Shamli by this time existed 
partly as a branch of the Shahsivan and partly as a 
separate tribe called the Baharla, numbering some 
2,500 families, half residing in Fars, where they 
formed part of the Khamsa, and half in Adharbaydjan 
(Eastern Persian Irak, 48-50). By the 20th century 
many of the Shahsivan had become settled. Aubin 
puts them at 19,700 families, divided into sixty 
groups or udjaks, each under a kadkhtida (op. cit., 
106-7). The Mukaddam in the middle of the century 
numbered 5,000 houses and the Mahmidli 2,500; 
both were in Maragha. The Baharli and the Afshar, 
both in Urimiyya, were reckoned at 2,000 and 7,000 
houses respectively, the Dunbuli at 2,000 houses, 
the Kara Papakh at 1,500 houses. There were a few 
minor tribes also (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 396). In the 
early 2oth century they numbered 5,000 families 
(Aubin, op. cit., 78-9). Houtum-Schindler puts the 
Afshars in Adharbaydjan at the end of the 19th 
century at 12,000 families (Eastern Persian Irak, 
48-50). 

The tribes of Karadja Dagh, Kara Dagh and 
Talish proved, like most of the frontier tribes, 
difficult to control, migrating from one side to the 
other. In the early Kadjar period they played a 
restless part in the Perso-Russian wars, their alle- 
giance vacillating. Sheil put the numbers of the 
Cilibiyanli in Arasbaran at 1,500 tents and houses, 
the Karaéurli at 2,500, the Hadidii SAlili at 800, 
the Begdilli at 200 and various minor groups at 
550 tents and houses (Lady Sheil, op. cit., 396). 
(See further Bayburdi, Ta°vikh-i Arasbaéran, Tehran 
1962, 121 ff. and Aubin, op. cit., 255). The Kara- 
éurlii were among the first of the tribes in Arasbaran 
to become settled (Bayburdi, op. cit., 110 ff.). 

By the beginning of the zoth century the position 
of the tribes had changed considerably. Many of the 
tribal leaders were familiar with urban life, either 
through government service or because of their 
detention in the capital by the government as hos- 
tages. A few had travelled abroad. Settlement both 
of the leaders and the tribesmen was growing, and, 
apart from the outlying areas, the tribes were beco- 
ming assimilated to the rest of the population (cf. 
Aubin, op. cit., 177-8). 

With the Constitutional revolution a new period 
began in Persia, which affected the position of the 
tribes as well as that of other sections of the popula- 
tion. Tribal forces were found on both sides in the 
struggle for the constitution. Under the electoral law 
of 9 September 1906, dividing electors and elected 
into six categories, the tribes, apart from the Kadjars, 
were not reckoned as a special category, but were 
counted among the inhabitants of each province 
and as such had the right to vote subject to the 
conditions laid down (Art. 1, note 1). Under the 
electoral law of 1 July 1909, however, provision 
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was made for the Shahsivan, Kashkai, Khamsa 
(of Fars), Turkom4ns, and Bakhtiy4ri each to send 
one representative to the assembly (Art. 63). In the 
later electoral laws no special provision was made for 
tribal representation. In the early years of constitu- 
tional government and during the anarchy prevailing 
after the suspension of the constitution in 1911 the 
government was unable to control the tribal areas. 
Because of this, with the discovery of oil in south- 
west Persia, special agreements were made between 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company on the one hand 
and the Shaykh of Muhammara and the Bakhtiyari 
respectively on the other. The latter supplied labour 
to the engineers and provided guards for the protec- 
tion of the oil-fields. During the first World War 
there was much unrest, rebellion and disorder in the 
tribal areas (see further Sir Percy Sykes, A history 
of Persia, ii). After the war Rida Khan, later Rida 
Shah Pahlawi, reimposed the authority of the central 
government throughout the country. The Kurds of 
Adharbaydjan were subjugated and disarmed. In 
1925 the Bakhtiyaris and Kashka’is were partially 
disarmed and the Turkomans to some extent reduced. 
Subsequently, attempts were made to settle the 
tribes (see Hassan Arfa, Under five Shahs, London 
1964, and Landlord and peasant, 181, 283 ff.). During 
and after the second World War there were also 
disturbances in the tribal areas, especially a separa- 
tist movement in the Kurdish districts of Adhar- 
baydjan and a serious tribal revolt in the south in 
1946, 

Bibliography: In the article. Further material 
on the tribes and their movements will be found 
in chronicles, dynastic and local histories. See 
also H. Field, Contributions to the anthropology of 
Iran. Anthropological Series Field Museum of 
Natural History, xxix/1-2, 15 December 1939; 
X. de Planhol, ‘‘Geography of Settlement”, in 
Cambridge History of Iran, i, 409-67, and E. 
Sunderland, ‘‘Pastoralism and the social Anthro- 
pology of Iran’”’, tbid., 611-83. 

(A. K. S. Lamston) 

ILBIRA, Sp. E.vira, town and the associa- 
ted province, near or identical with Granada. The 
Tliberri/Ilbira/Granada question has been much dis- 
cussed and may be summarized as follows: The 
Roman town of [liberri occupied part of the present 
site of Granada. The Arab governors of the region at 
first resided there, Arabicizing the name into IIbira, 
but about 130/747 founded, 12 km north-west of 
modern Granada, a new capital which was called 
Kastalla, Kastila, or Kastiliya. This however soon 
became known by the name of its predecessor, Elvira. 
The original Elvira continued to be populated, 
largely by Jews and Christians, but in time came to 
be known as Granata/Gharnata. In 401/1010, during 
the Berber insurrection, new Elvira was sacked by 
the Sanhadja troops of Zawi b. Ziri and the inhabit- 
ants emigrated to Granada. In 403/1012 Zawi declared 
his independence and made Granada his capital. 
Henceforward Elvira declined though there was still 
a fortress there as late as 891/1486. The ruins are still 
visible and the name survives in the Sierra de Elvira 
and the Puerta de Elvira at Granada. 

The name Ilbira as that of the region of which the 
capital was Granada continued in use long after the 
decline of Elvira town. See further GHARNATA. 

Bibliography: Passim in most historians 
and geographers, but see in particular Yakat, i, 
348, iv, 97; Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 
343; Dozy, Recherches’, i, 328-33. 

(J. F. P. Hopxins) 


ILAT — ILDENIZIDS or ELDIGUZIDS 


AL-ILBIRI [see apt 1sHAk AL-ILBIRi]. 

ILCI [see exer). 

ILDENIZ, SuHams ai-Din (d. ? 571/1175-6), 
Atabeg of Adharbaydjan and founder of the short- 
lived dynasty of the IIdefiizids (see next article). 

By birth a Kipcéak Turk, Ildefiiz began his career 
as a slave of the Saldjik sultan Mahmid’s vizier 
Kamil al-Din al-Simiriimi (assassinated 515 or 516/ 
112I or 1122); he then passed into the service of 


.Sultan Mas‘id (529/1134-547/1152), who appointed 


him governor of Arran. In this remote province, 
where incursions from Georgia made essential the 
maintenance of a strong army, I|defiiz became one 
of the most powerful amirs of the Saldjiks, and by 
about 540/1146 had made himself the virtually in- 
dependent ruler of Adharbaydjan. Sultan Mas‘id 
gave him in marriage Mu?mina Khatun, the widow 
of his brother and predecessor Toghril, and this 
marriage led him to intervene, in the quarrels over 
the succession to the sultanate after Mas‘id’s death 
(547/1152), on behalf of his stepson Arslan b. Toghril. 
In 556/1161 he marched from Hamadan, deposed 
Sulayman Shah, and installed Arslan as sultan. The 
grateful Arslan accorded the rank of Atabak-i a‘zam 
to Ildefiiz, who now turned to securing the position 
of his protégé. The amir of Rayy, Inané, was tempo- 
rarily won over by the marriage of his daughter to 
Ildefiiz’s son (and successor) Pahlawan, but later 
attempted, in alliance with the amirs of Fars and 
Kazwin, to depose Arslan in favour of his brother 
Muhammad. The dissidents were defeated by Ildefiiz, 
but Inané made his escape to Rayy; he gained the 
support of the Kh¥arazmsh4h II-arslan, but in 564/ 
1169 was forced to flee upon the approach of Ildefiiz, 
who, with the help of Inané’s vizier Sa‘d al-Din al- 
Ashall, procured his assassination. Ildeftiz then ac- 
companied the Sultan to Isfahan and obtained the 
submission of the atabeg of Fars, Zangi. He was 
obliged to return to Adharbaydjan by the news that 
the Georgians had sacked Dwin [9.v.] (557/1162), 
whereupon a coalition of Muslim rulers, led by Ildeiiiz, 
invaded Georgia and defeated King Giorgi [see 
KURDJ]. Back at Hamadan, he received word that 
the Khwarazmshah was planning to invade Khurasan; 
in spite of a warning from Ildefiiz that these terri- 
tories belonged to the Saldjik sultan, I[l-arslan 
marched against Nishapiir; Ildefiiz confronted him 
at Bistam, but no open hostilities occurred and Il- 
arslan withdrew. The death of Il-arslan in 568/1172 
removed the threat from that quarter; so that by 
his death, probably in 571/1175-6, Ildefiiz was the 
undisputed de facto master of the ‘Iraki territories 
of the Saldjikid empire. He was buried at Hamadan, 
beside a madrasa which he had founded. 

Bibliography: Bundari, Zubdat al-nusra... 
(= Houtsma, Recueil, ii), index; Sadr al-Din al- 
Husayni, Akhbar al-dawla al-Saldjakiyya, ed. M. 
Ikbal, Lahore 1933, index; Ibn al-Athir, xi (index) ; 
Hamd Allah Kazwini, Ta?rikh-i Guzida (GMS, xiv/ 
1-2), 472-3; Mirkh¥and, Rawdat al-safa, Lucknow 
1891, ii, 201 ff.; C. E. Bosworth, in Cambridge 
history of Iran, v, Chapter 1, esp. pp. 169-70, 
176-9 (with full references). See also the bibliogra- 
phy to ILpENizips. 

The above is an abridgement of the article Il- 
defiiz in JA, fasc. 50, 961-4. (Mirza BALA) 
ILDENIZIDS or ELDIGUZIDS, a line of 

Atabegs or Turkish slave commanders who 
governed most of northwestern Persia, 
including Arran, most of Adharbaydjan, and Djibal, 
during the second half of the 6th/12th century and 


ILDENIZIDS or 





the early decades of the 7th/13th. Down to the death 
in battle in 590/1194 of Foghrfl b. Arslan, last of 
the Great Saldjiks of Iraq and Persia, the Ildefiizids 
ruled as theoretical subordinates of the Sultans, 
acknowledging this dependence on their coins almost 
down to the end of the Saldjiks. Thereafter, they 


were in effect an independent dynasty, until the west- ; 


ward expansion of the Mongols and the Kh*¥arazm- 
Shahs weakened and then brought the line to its 
close. All the Ildefiizid Atabegs issued coins of 
their own. 
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trative changes of Muhammad Jahan Pahlavan). 

When Pahlawan Muhammad died in 582/1187, he 
was followed in the Atabegate by his childless 
brother Muzaffar al-Din Kizil Arslan ‘Uthman (582- 
7/1187-91), in accordance with the Turkish practice 
of the seniorate. However, Pahlawan Muhammad 
also divided out his personal territories amongst 
his four sons, who were to be subordinate rulers 
under Kizil Arslan’s general supervision. This ar- 
rangement proved to be an unhappy one. The 
ghulams whom Pahlawan Muhammad had appointed 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ILDENIzIDS 


1. Shams al-Din Ildefiiz 


z. Nusrat al-Din Djahan-Pahlawan 


Muhammad 


4. Kutlugh fnané 5. Nusrat al-Din 


Abia Bakr 


Pishkin 


1. Political history. The career of Shams al-Din 
Ildefiiz himself is discussed above, s.v. Ildefiiz. His 
name, most frequently spelled in the sources >yldkz, 
has been traditionally rendered ‘‘Ildegiz” or “‘Il- 
deniz’, but V. Minorsky (Studies in Caucasian 
history, 92, n. 2) regarded a derivation from Turkish 
éljil + deniz as ‘‘modernizing and impossible’ and 
suggested, on the basis of the transcription of the 
name in Georgian and Armenian sources, the form 
Eldigtiz. The links which he had forged with the 
Saldjik royal family—his marriage with Sultan 
Toghrll b. Muhammad b. Malik-Shah’s widow 
Mu?mina Khatin and his support for the succession 
of Arslan b. Toghril—gave his offspring a com- 
manding position in northwestern Persia, which they 
were for a considerable time able to maintain against 
rival powers. 

Ildefiiz’s eldest son the Atabeg Nusrat al-Din 
Djahan-Pahlawan Muhammad (571-82/1175-87) was 
Sultan Arslan’s half-brother and succeeded not only 
to his father’s lands of Arran and those parts of 
Adharbaydjan not held by the Ahmadilis [g.v.] of 
Maragha, but also to Djibal, including Hamadhan, 
Isfahan and Ray; his brother Kizil Arslan ‘Uthman 
was established in Tabriz as subordinate ruler. 
Pahlawan Muhammad continued his father’s policy 
of holding the Sultan in tutelage, and ‘Im4d al-Din 
plausibly asserts that Pahlawan Muhammad poisoned 
Arslan in 571/1176 when he attempted to break free 
from the Atabeg’s control; the latter now simply set 
up Arslan’s young son Toghrfl as Sultan and thereby 
maintained his grip on real power in the state. A 
feature of Pahlawan Muhammad’s Atabegate, partic- 
ularly stressed by Rawandi and Ibn Isfandiyar, is 
that he raised to positions of great power in his terri- 
tories a body of his personal slave commanders, 
the Pahlawaniyya, as Ibn al-Athir calls them. They 
were seemingly meant as a basis of support for 
Pahlawén Muhammad’s children after he was dead, 
but they seem in practice to have been more a di- 
visive than a cohesive factor, contributing much to 
the confusion of western Persia during the last 
years of Sultan Toghrifl’s reign and the ensuing 
period (see Luther, Raéwandt’s report on the adminis- 





3. Muzaffar al-Din Kizfl Arslan 
“Uthman 


6. Muzaffar al-Din 
Ozbeg 


7. Amir-i 
Amiran ‘Umar 


Kizil Arslan 
Khamish 


to influential positions were inevitably reluctant to 
relinquish power. Pahlawan Muhammad’s widow 
tnané Khatin, daughter of the governor of Ray 
Inané Sonkor, was equally ambitious, and supported 
the claims of her own two sons, Kutlugh fnané and 
Amir-i Amiran ‘Umar, against the other two off- 
spring of Pahlawan Muhammad by slave mothers. 
Sultan Toghril’s relations with the adroit and states- 
manlike Pahlawan Muhammad had been reasonably 
amicable, but Kizil Arslan’s attitude was much less 
sympathetic, and he began to treat the Sultan with 
indignity. Squeezed between the Ildefiizid and the 
forces of the revived ‘Abbasid Caliphate (Kizil 
Arslan had summoned the aid of troops under al- 
N§sir’s vizier ‘Ubayd Allah b. Yiinus), Toghril’s 
attempt to assert his freedom of action eventually 
failed after some initial successes, and in 586/1190 he 
was captured at Hamadhan and imprisoned by 
Kizil Arslan in Adharbaydjan. When Toghril had 
first marched against him, Kizil Arslan had set up 
a minor Saldjik prince, Sandjar b. Sulayman Shah, 
as rival Sultan. Now, with Caliphal approval, he 
passed to claiming the Sultanate of ‘Irak and Persia 
for himself; from this point onwards, his coins 
acknowledge only the Caliph, and not the Sultan 
(see E. von Bergmann, Zur muhammedanische 
Miinzkunde, in ZDMG, xxiii (1869), 251-6). He was 
however, murdered a year later, possibly by fnané 
Khatin, whom he had married on his brother’s death 
according to the custom of the levirate (see Houtsma, 
Some remarks on the history of the Saljuks, 142-4). 

tnané Khatin’s son Kutlugh fnané (587-91/1191-5) 
had to defend his inheritance against his half-brother 
Abi Bakr, who attacked southwards from Arran, 
and against Sultan Toghril, now released from cap- 
tivity and eager for revenge. By invoking the Khwa- 
razm-Shih Tekish’s help, Kutlugh fnané introduced 
a new and dangerous power into northwestern 
Persia, one which was to be ultimately fatal for his 
own family (see below). After the final collapse of the 
Saldjik Sultanate in 590/1194, Tekish made Kutlugh 
Inané his governor over Djibal. 

Nusrat al-Din Abi Bakr b. Pahlawan Muhammad 
(591-607/1195-1210) had maintained his position in 
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the old Ildeftizid heartland of Adharbaydjan during | the dynasty is twofold. Firstly, the decay of the 
Kutlugh {nané’s Atabegate, and he now continued to | Saldjiks enabled the Ildefiizids to convert the 


rule there unchallenged. His authority in Djibal, on 
the other hand, was only nominal, real power being 
in the hands of the ghulam commanders of the Pahla- 
waniyya, whilst the Caliph al-N&sir controlled such 
towns as Isfahan, Kazwin and Hamadhan. Much of 
Abia Bakr’s energy had to be concentrated on his 
family’s old rivals, the Ahmadilis of Maragha. ‘Ala? 
al-Din Kara Sonkor, patron of the poet Nizami, in 
602/1205-6 attempted to overthrow Abi Bakr, but 
Aba Bakr managed to repel the Ahmadili attack and 


actually take their capital; three years later, almost . 


all the Ahmadili territories passed under Eldigiizid 
control. 

Muzaffar al-Din Ozbek b. Pahlawan Muhammad 
(607-22/1210-25) ruled sporadically in northern Djibal 
after 600/1203-4, though the Ildefizid ghulams 
exercised power there for much of the time, and in 
614/1217 Ozbek finally lost Isfahan. He succeeded 
in Adharbaydjan on Abii Bakr’s death in 607/1210. 
When the Mongols appeared before Tabriz in 617/ 
1220, Ozbek paid them an indemnity. Endeavours to 
ally with the Georgians and the Ayyibid ruler of 
Khilat were without result, and in the next year he 
had to pay a further indemnity to the Mongols. In 
the last years of his reign, Ozbek faced a Georgian 
invasion, threatening movements from the Kh®araz- 
mians and the possibility of further Mongol raids. 
Finally, it was the Kh*arazm-Shah Djalal al-Din 
Mingburnu who gave the coup de grace to the Eldi- 
giizid dynasty; in 622/1225 Tabriz was taken and 
Ozbek deposed and imprisoned. The only remaining 
Eldigiizid of historical significance is Ozbek’s deaf- 
mute son Kizfl Arslan Khamiish (‘the silent”), who 
was married to an Ahmadili princess and who 
eventually rallied to the Shah Dijalal al-Din’s side. 

2, Culture. The Turkish Ildefiizids shared to 
the full in the Perso-Islamic civilization of their 
period. At this time, the courts of northern Persia, 
including those of Sharwan, Arran and Adharbaydjan, 
were particularly attractive to poets and literary 
men. Ildefiiz was famed for his piety and patronage 
of scholars; he built and endowed with awkdaf the 
great madrasa in Hamadhan where he was ultimately 
buried. Even the notorious drunkard Abi Bakr 
was known for his attention to the ‘lama? and his 
zeal for building mosques and madrasas. Dawlatshah 
stresses the great number of poets in the IIdefiizid 
court circle, and mentions specifically Athir al-Din 
Akhsikati, Mudjir al-Din Baylakani, Zahir al-Din 
Faryabi, Nizami, Kiwami, Mutarrizi and Yisuf Fu- 
dili; to these, ‘Awfi adds ‘Imad ad-Din Ghaznawi 
and Shafrih Isfahani, the eulogists of Pahlawan Mu- 
hammad. Of these poets, the réles of Mudjir al-Din, 
the pupil of Khakani, at Kizfl Arslan’s court, and 
of Zahir al-Din at the courts of Kfzil Arslan and 
Abi Bakr, are especially noteworthy. Nizami made 
one of his rare journeys outside his native Gandja 
to converse with Kizfl Arslan, and no fewer than 
four of the Khamsa are connected with the Ilde- 
lizids: the Makhzan al-asrdy was dedicated to Ilde- 
fiiz; Khusraw u Shirin to Sultan Toghril b. Arslan, 
Pahlawan Muhammad and Kizil Arslan (from the 
last of whom the poet received the grant of four 
villages as a reward); and the first version of the 
Iskandar-nama and the Haft paykar were dedicated 
to Abi Bakr (on the problems connected with the 
dedication of the two parts of the Iskandar-nama, 
see Minorsky, Caucasica II, 872-3). 

3. Conclusion. The historical significance of 


governorship of northwestern Persia, which was 
theoretically a reward for exercising the position of 
Atabeg over a Saldjik prince, into hereditary rule. 
Whilst such strong personalities as Ildefiiz and 
Pahlawan Muhammad directed the family’s fortunes, 
they enjoyed de facto independence, at the same 
time deriving such prestige as remained from the 
position of Atabegs to the Saldjik family. But their 
weaker successors found themselves only one element 
amongst many struggling for hegemony in northern 
and western Persia—rival Turkish amirs, the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs, the Kh¥arazm-Shahs, and on the 
western fringes, the Ayyibids, with whom Pahlawan 
Muhammad had diplomatic brushes over the heritage 
of the Shah-Armanids of Khilat (see for Ayyubid 
policy on the borders of Armenia and Adharbaydjan, 
V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history, 150 ff., 
and F. Siimer, /A, art. Pehlivan)—and outside 
Adharbaydjan their authority was frequently 
disputed. 

Secondly, the consolidation of Ildefiizid power 
coincided with a resurgence of military expansionism 
by the Georgian Christians, whose territories 
marched with Muslim Sharwan and Arran. The 
defence of the Caucasian frontiers had been one of 
Ildefiiz’s special concerns, and the efforts of the 
Atabeg and other local rulers like the Sharwan-Shahs 
and the Shah-Armanids had slowed down the dynamic 
of the Bagratid King Giorgi III (1156-84). However, 
the Georgians became again active during the reign 
of Queen Tamara (1184-1212). In her time, they 
interfered frequently in the affairs of the Ildefiizids 
and Sharwan-Shahs, aiding rival Ildefiizid princes 
in the period after Pahlawan Muhammad’s death, 
until Abi’ Bakr in 602/1205-6 endeavoured to safe- 
guard his position by marrying a Georgian princess. 
The Ildeitizids were only barely able to contain the 
Georgians, and not until the appearance of the 
Mongols in the Caucasus were Georgian energies 
quelled. 
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Uzbak; Faruk Siimer, [A, s.vv. Pehlivan and | to the T’u-chiieh in Mongolia (Von den Karluk zu den 


Kiatl-Arslan; Zambaur, Manuel, 231; Bosworth, 

The Islamic dynasties, 125-6. 

For the cultural and literary history of the 
dynasty, see the references in Dawlatshah, 
Tadhkirat al-shuSara?, and ‘Awfi, Lubab al-albab; 
and also, J. Rypka, Ivanische Literaturgeschichte, 
200 ff., and Browne, ii, 401-2, 412-17. 

(C. E. Boswortu) 

ILDJA? or Tacpjra, a method of protection by a 
superior of his inferiors, on which see the articles 
pay‘a and nimAya, adding to the bibliography 
Y. Linant de Bellefonds, Volonté interne et volonté 
déclarée en droit musulman, in Revue Intern. de Droit 
Comparé, x (1958), 513 (taldji?a occurring in law as 
a fictitious sale with the object of gaining protection 
against confiscation, taxes, etc.; but the question 
arises of how the property is to be regained once the 
danger is over). (Ci. CAHEN) 

ILEK-KHANS or KARAKHANIDS, a Turkish 
dynasty which ruled in the lands of Central Asia 
straddling the T’ien-shan Mountains, scl. in both 
Western Turkestan (Transoxania or Ma ward? al- 
Nahr) and in Eastern Turkestan (Kashgharia or 
Sin-kiang), from the 4th/1oth to the early 7th/13th 
centuries. 

1. Introductory. The name ‘Ilek-Khans’ or 
“Tlig-Khans’” stems from 19th century European 
numismatists. The element Ilek/Ilig (known in 
Hunnish, Magyar and Uyghur Turkish onomastic) is 
commonly found on the dynasty’s coins, but is by no 
means general. The complete phrase Ilek-Khan|Ilig- 
Khan is an erroneous conflation: Ilek/Ilig and Khan] 
Khakan|Kaghan denoted two distinct ranks in the 
ruling hierarchy of the dynasty, the former being 
subordinate to the latter (cf. O. Turan, Ilig unvani 
hakkunda, in TM, vii-viii (1940-2), 192-9). The name 
“Karakhanids” again stems from 19th century orien- 
talists and numismatists. Kara (literally ‘“‘black’”’, but 
also used in early Turkish to designate the prime 
compass point of the north, hence acquiring the 
meaning ‘‘principal’”’, ‘‘chief’’, cf. O, Pritsak, Qara, 
Studie zur tiérkischen Rechtssymbolik, in Zeki Velidi 
Togan’a armagan, Istanbul 1950-5, 239-63) occurs in 
the titulature of the Great Khans of the dynasty. 
Contemporary Islamic sources often simply refer to 
the dynasty as “the Khans” (al-Khakaniyya, al- 
Khaniyya); sometimes the phrase Al-1 Afrdsiyab 
“House of Afrasiy4b’’ is used, connecting the dynasty 
with the king of the Turanians in the Iranian national 
epic (= the Alp Er Tonga of Turkish lore, cf. Bar- 
thold, Zwélf Vorlesungen .. ., repr. 1962, 86-7, Fr. tr., 
Histoire des Turcs d’ Asie Centrale, Paris 1945, 69-70). 

In his EJ? article, Barthold wrote that the histori- 
cal references to the dynasty were very scanty, and 
Zambaur in his Manuel, 206, confessed that his 
section on the Karakhanids, ‘‘la seule grande dynastie 
musulmane dont la généalogie est restée obscure’, 
was in large measure conjectural. The sources are not 
perhaps quite so scanty as Barthold supposed, and 
much light has now been thrown on the Karakhanids 
by O. Pritsak, who has given the first connected 
account of the dynasty; the historical section which 
follows here owes much to his work. 

2. Historical. The Turkish tribal origins of the 
Karakhanids still remain obscure. Pritsak is probably 
correct in attaching them to the great tribal group 
of the Karluk [q.v.], who formed part of the confeder- 
ation of the Orkhon Turks or T’u-chiieh, and then 
after 742 A.D., part of the tripartite confederation 
of the Karluk, Uyghur and Basmil which succeeded 
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Karachaniden, 270 ff.). In the 3rd/9th century the 
Karluk began to clash with the Samanids on the 
northern fringes of Transoxania, and the Bilge Kil 
Kadir Khan who fought Nih b. Asad is seemingly the 
first Karluk and Karakhanid ruler whose name is 
definitely known. The political and social structure 
which was to be characteristic of the confederation 
gradually becomes discernible. As amongst certain 
other Altaic peoples, there was a system of double 
kingship. The Great Khan ruled directly over the 
eastern part of the confederation, with his court at 
the encampment of Balasaéghin or Kara Ordu in the 
Cu valley of Semiretye. The Associate Khan was 
under the supreme authority of the Great Khan, and 
also ruled directly over the western lands, with his 
encampment at Talas or Kashghar. Beneath these 
two Khans was a complicated hierarchy of subordina- 
te Khans and regional governors of the Karakhanid 
family. These rulers all bore Turkish regnal names 
and titles, including a totemistic one (onghun), and 
after their conversion to Islam they acquired Mus- 
lim names and patronymics also. The Turkish titles 
changed as members of the family moved up in the 
hierarchy. The disentangling of the genealogy and 
chronology of the dynasty, on the bases both of 
literary sources and of coins, is accordingly very 
difficult. 

Military activity along the SAamanid-Karakhanid 
borders, and commercial intercourse, led to the con- 
version of the Karakhanids in the course of the 4th/ 
roth century. Much of this proselytizing work 
was doubtless done by dervishes' and other Muslim 
enthusiasts; the name of one of these, Abu ’l-Hasan 
Muhammad Kalimati of Nishaptr, is known (cf. 
Sam‘Aani, Ansdb, f. 486a). The head of the western 
Khanate, Satuk Bughra Khan (d. 344/955), became a 
Muslim and assumed the name of ‘Abd al-Karim, 
but the eastern Khanate was not Islamized till some 
time later, when Khotan and other towns of eastern 
Turkestan received the new faith. Ibn al-Atbir’s re- 
port (viii, 396) that in 349/960 200,000 tents of Turk- 
ish tribesmen became Muslim is doubtless connected 
with this process. Karakhanid pressure southwards 
on the fertile and attractive lands of the Syr Darya 
basin was an important factor in the downfall of the 
Samanids at the end of the 4th/roth century. Haran 
or Hasan Bughra Khan in 382/992 occupied for a 
while the Samanid capital of Bukhara. The Ilig Nasr 
b. ‘Ali of Ozkend definitively took over Bukhara in 
389/999, and divided the Sam4nid dominions with 
Mahmiid of Ghazna. However, the Ilig did not for 
some time to come accept the Oxus as the boundary 
between the two Turkish empires. Whilst Mahmid 
was pre-occupied by an expedition against Multan in 
India, he invaded Khurasan in 396/1006, and the 
situation was only restored by Mahmid’s hasty return. 
It was during these years that the western Karakha- 
nids recognized fully the authority of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs; this can be seen in the legends on their 
coins, where we often find the phrase Mawla Amir 
al-Mwminin after the Khans’ names. The early 
Khans were further noted for their strict piety, 
expressed, for instance, in their avoidance of wine- 
drinking. The Karakhanids thus followed the general- 
ity of Turkish dynasties in accepting the orthodox 
Sunni form of Islam, together with the Hanafi 
law-school. 

What has been said above about the internal 
structure of the Karakhanid confederation shows how 
these dominions were never ruled as a unitary state, 
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but instead as a loose, tribal grouping. In the early 
5th/11th century, two distinct lines emerged within 
the dynasty. The first was that of the descendants 
of Satuk Bughra Khan’s grandson ‘Ali (the ‘‘‘Alids” 
in Pritsak’s nomenclature); these supplied the Great 
Khians of the western Khanate after the split within 
the dynasty described below. The second line was that 
of the descendants of Satuk Bughra Kh4n’s other 
grandson Hariin or Hasan Bughra Khan (the 
‘‘Hasanids”); these supplied the Great Kh4ns for the 
eastern Khanate. 

The system whereby various members of the family 
ruled simultaneously in different parts of the Kara- 
khanid dominions inevitably led to disputes and 
rivalries. The Ghaznavid historian Bayhaki already 
speaks of warfare amongst ‘‘the Khans and the 
Tlig” in the middle years of Mahmiid of Ghazna’s 
reign, and the Sultan encouraged these divisions in 
the hope of weakening the solidarity of the Kara- 
khanids. In particular, he allied in 416/1025 with 
Yusuf Kadir Khan b, Haran Bughra Khan of Khotan 
and Kashghar (and after 4317/1026, of the capital 
Ozkend) against their mutual enemy, Yusuf’s 
brother ‘Ali, known as ‘Ali Tigin (see on the latter, 
O. Pritsak, Karachanidische Streitfragen. 3. Wer war 
‘Ali Tigin?, 216-24). ‘Ali Tigin plays a central part 
in the history of Transoxania at this time; his power 
had a secure base in the rich cities of Bukhara and 
Samarkand, and in alliance with the Saldjik bands 
of Arslan Israil, Toghril and Caghri, he was the 
Ghaznavids’ implacable foe until his death in 425/ 
1034. SAli Tigin’s sons, representing the Hasanid 
line, were not long able to retain their father’s 
principality in Transoxania once he was dead. The 
whole region was gradually conquered by two 
brothers of the ‘Alid line, Muhammad ‘Ayn al-Dawla 
and Béri Tigin, sons of the Ilig Nasr. Muhammad 
proclaimed himself Great Khan, and Bori Tigin 
became his Associate Khan (433/1041-2). 

From this date onwards, there were two distinct 
Karakhanid Khanates (cf. O. Pritsak, Karachanidi- 
sche Stretifragen. 4. Zwei Karachanidische Kaganate, 
227-8). The eastern one comprised the original Kara- 
khanid territories of Semiretye, eastern Farghana 
and Kashgharia, with Balasaghtin or Kara Ordu as 
its capital and with Kashghar as an important reli- 
gious and cultural centre. The western one comprised 
Transoxania and western Farghana as far as Khu- 
djanda, with first Ozkend and then Samarkand as its 
capital. The intermediate zone of the middle Syr 
Darya was frequently a subject of contention between 
the two branches. 

The eastern branch of the Karakhanids, the 
Hasanids, soon conquered the whole of Farghana. 
Their resources in manpower were augmented by 
the conversion to Islam of large numbers of pagan 
Turks from the outer steppes; thus in 435/1043-4 
10,000 tents of Turks who nomadized “between Bul- 
ghar and Balasaghiin” became Muslims. The Great 
Khan Muhammad b. Yusuf Kadir Khan was probably 
the grandfather of the pioneer Turkish lexicographer 
Mahmid Kashghari {q.v.]; Mahmiid’s father was Amir 
of the district of Barskhan in Semiretye (cf. O. Prit- 
sak, Mahmud Kdsgart kimdir?, in TM, x (1951-3), 
243-6). During these years, Kashghar grew aS a 
centre for cultural and religious life, and it was there 
that Yisuf Khass Hadjib [¢.v.] wrote his Kutadghu 
bilig, dedicating it to the Khan Hasan b. Sulayman 
(467-96/1074-5 to 1102-3). In particular, Kashghar 
speedily became the chief starting-point for the 
spread of Muslim faith and culture over the Tarim 
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basin and towards the frontiers of Mongolia and 
China. 

Hasan Khan’s son and successor Ahmad held in 
check the Western Liao or Kara Khitay {q.v.]; a 
people who were probably of Mongol origin and who 
were at this time being forced to migrate westwards 
after the downfall of their two centuries’ dominion 
in northern China, But after Ahmad’s death, the 
eastern Karakhanids were no longer able to stem 
the Kara Khitay advance. Balasdghiin fell under 
Kara Khitady control and became their capital. Little 
is known of the eastern Karakhanid Khans of the 
later 6th/12th century; they were willy-nilly vassals 
of the Kara Khitay Giir-Khans and now had their 
capital in Kashghar. When the Nayman Mongol 
adventurer Kiitliig overthrew the Giir-Khan and 
established his ephemeral empire in Semiretye, he 
released the Karakhanid Muhammad II from his 
previous detention at the Kara Khitay court, and 
restored him to Kashghar. Unfortunately, an internal 
revolt brought about the death of this last eastern 
Karakhanid before he could re-assume the throne 
(607/1210-11). Kashghar passed into Kiiéliig’s hands 
and the eastern branch of the dynasty was finished. 

The history of the western Kh4nate is better 
known that that of its eastern counterpart, for the 
Islamic historical sources deal more fully with Trans- 
oxanian events, these being frequently intertwined 
with happenings in Khurasan. Ibrahim Tamghaé 
Khan, the former Béri Tigin (ca. 444-60/ca. 1052-68), 
secured a leading place in the ‘Mirrors for Princes’’ 
and adab literature as the exemplar of a just and 
pious ruler, although the historical sources show that 
Ibrahim was at the same time involved in many clash- 
es with the over-powerful and ambitious class of 
‘ulama? in Transoxania. A serious external threat to 
these Karakhanids arose from the rise of the Great 
Saldjik empire, which in the second half of the 5th/ 
11th century was at its apogee under Alp Arslan and 
Malik Shah [@q.v.]. Ibrahim had already found it im- 
possible to retain in face of Saldjik pressure the 
upper Oxus provinces of Khuttal and Cagh4niy4n, 
which he had earlier conquered from the Ghaznavids. 
His son Shams al-Mulk Nasr (460-72/1068-80), famous 
for the splendour of his court and his patronage of 
scholars, had to endure a Saldjik invasion in 465/ 
1072-3; in the following year, he had to sue for peace 
at Samarkand with Malik Shah, and to acknowledge 
Saldjik suzerainty over Transoxania. Tension be- 
tween the throne and the ‘ulamdé? was now a perma- 
nent feature of the western Khanate. In 482/1089 
the religious classes called in Malik Shah against 
Ahmad Khan b. Khidr, and the Sultan penetrated 
as far as Ozkend; soon afterwards, the ‘ulamd? 
secured Ahmad’s deposition and execution on a 
charge of sympathy for the IsmA‘ilis. The next Khans 
seem to have been nominated by the Saldjiiks. Mu- 
hammad II b. Sulayman (497-524/1102-30) was 
Sultan Sandjar’s nephew and son-in-law, but his 
reign was much troubled by the activities of rival 
Karakhanid claimants. 

Muhammad’s son Mahmiid II was also Sandjar’s 
nephew and was Great Khan from 526/1132 to 536/ 
1141. It was he who came up against the Kara 
Khitay. After reducing the eastern Karakhanids to 
submission, the Kara Khitay marched westwards. In 
the great battle of the Katwan Steppe in 536/1141, 
Sandjar and his Karakhanid protégé were disastrously 
defeated. Mahmiid fled to Khurdsan, leaving the 
Giir-Khan to take over Transoxania. The Giir-Khan 
then set up various Karakhanid princes as his 
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puppets, although the real power in Bukhara now lay 
with the Sunni religious leaders or Suddr of the Bur- 
han family (see on these O. Pritsak, Al-i Burhan, in 
Isl., xxx (1952), 81-96), who collaborated closely 
with the pagan but tolerant Kara Khitay. Mahmid 
TI Khan remained in Khurasan till his death in 559/ 
1164; after Sandjar’s capture by the Ghuzz he was 
acclaimed as Amir of Khurasan by the leaderless 
Saldjik army there (the famous poem, ‘The tears 
of Khurdsan’’, which lamented the ravages of the 
Ghuzz, was addressed by the Saldjik poet Anwari 
to Mahmid at this time), and he re-assumed this 
position after Sandjar’s death in 552/1157. 

With the deaths of Mahmid and his sons, the 
SAlid branch of the Karakhanids came to an end, and 
rule over the western Khanate passed to the Hasanids 
or descendants of ‘Ali Tigin. These Hasanid Khans 
were, like their predecessors, much troubled inter- 
nally by the turbulence of their Karluk soldiery and 
tribesmen. Externally, they came to be overshadowed 
by the dynamic and ambitious Kh¥arazm-Shahs 
of the line of Atsiz. The last Karakhanid to rule 
over an exiguous principality around Bukhara 
and Samarkand was ‘Uthman Khan b. Ibrahim. 
Squeezed between powerful neighbours, he vacillated 
between support for the Kh¥arazm-Shah ‘Al1a? al- 
Din Muhammad and the Kara Khitay Giir-Khan, 
marrying princesses from both houses; but after the 
anti-Kh’arazmian rising in Samarkand of 607/1210- 
11, the Shah conquered the city and executed 
‘Uthman, thus ending Karakhanid rule in Trans- 
oxania. 

In Farghana, Karakhanid princes lingered on for 
a few more years. It seems that a separate line had 
arisen here, centred on Ozkend, after the Kara 
Khitay invasion of 536/1141. One of these Khans, 
Arslan, in 608/1211-12 threw off Kara Khitay control 
and recognized the rising power of Cingiz-Khan. The 
line apparently persisted as governors of Farghana 
under the first Mongol Kh4ns, but virtually nothing 
is known of them. 

3. Cultural. Like the Saldjik Sultans, the Ka- 
rakhanid Khans gradually assimilated themselves to 
the Perso-Islamic cultural and governmental tradi- 
tions. The Khan’s red ceremonial parasol or ¢atr is 
mentioned in the Kutadghu bilig. Such pious and 
just rulers as Ibrahim Tamghaé Khan and Shams 
al-Mulk Nasr conformed to the ideal of a Muslim 
ruler as laid down in the “Mirrors for Princes’’. 
Shams al-Mulk expended much effort on public 
buildings; he built two famous caravanserais (each 
called, after the royal builder, Ribaf-i Malik), recon- 
structed the Friday mosque of Bukhara and laid 
out the palace of Shamsab4ad near that city. Muham- 
mad II b. Sulayman was also a great builder, and 
restored the citadel of Bukhara. Such traditional 
duties as the defence of the frontiers of the D4ar 
al-Islam were undertaken by the Khans, and we hear 
of Muhammad II leading expeditions against the 
“Gnfidels’ of the steppes, probably the Kipéak. 
Together with this extension of the faith by arms, 
the 6th/r2th century was important for the spread 
of Islam within the Kiptak steppe by peaceful means. 
The Sifi Shaykh Ahmad Yasawi [q.v.] of Sayram, 
and the order of the Yasawiyya which he founded, 
had a great influence in both eastern and ‘western 
Turkestan and in the adjacent steppes; this may have 
been partly because the order in many ways adapted 
itself to and incorporated in itself certain pre-Islamic 
religious practices (cf. Képriiliizade Mehmed Fuad, 
Tiirk edebiyatinda ilk mutasavviflar, abridged Fr. tr. 


by L. Bouvat in RMM, xliii (1921), 239 ff., and 
idem, Influence du chamanisme turco-mongol sur les 
ordres mystiques musulmans, Istanbul 1929). 

It has been noted above that the Karakhanids 
adopted enthusiastically the Hanafi law-school, and 
Transoxania was to become a stronghold of the 
Hanafi madhhab and the Maturidi kalam, as the sheer 
volume of legal and theological literature emanating 
from the region attests. How great a part direct en- 
couragement by the Khans played here is uncertain, 
but the stimulus from them may well have been sig- 
nificant. In the wakfiyya for a madrasa (which was 
to include a mosque and tomb for the Khan himself) 
in the Bab al-Djadid quarter of Samarkand, the 
founder Ibrahim Tamghaé Khan stipulated that the 
fakih who was to teach there and all the students 
were to be of the school of Abii Hanifa; the date of 
the foundation, 458/1066, is further interesting in 
suggesting that the wave of madrasa-building asso- 
ciated with Nizam al-Mulk and other Saldjak digni- 
taries may have had a counterpart in the Karakhanid 
dominions. Ibrahim’s orthodox zeal is further shown 
in his suppression of an outbreak of IsmA‘ili activity 
in his Khanate in 436/1044-5, when Fatimid mis- 
sionaries persuaded many of the local people to give 
allegiance to their Caliph in Cairo, al-Mustansir. 
But the accusations of Isma‘ili sympathies brought 
against Ahmad b. Khidr Khan in 488/1095 seem to 
have been purely a pretext raised by the Khan’s 
unscrupulous opponents, and they do not reflect any 
general penetration of Transoxania by the IsmA‘ilis 
of Persia. 

The Khans encouraged circles of scholars and 
literary men at their courts, and the judgement 
of Grenard, ‘“‘une dynastie de barbares grossiers et 
ignorants”’, is far too sweeping. Nizami ‘Aridi Sa- 
markandi (Cahar makdla, ed. Browne, 28, 46, revised 
tr. 30, 52; cf. Browne, ii, 335-6) cites thirteen poets 
who glorified the Al-i Khakan, as he calls them; 
he particularly praises Khidr Khan b. Ibrahim 
(472-3/1080-1) as a munificent patron, in whose reign 
‘Am‘ak of Bukhara was laureate or A mir al-Shu‘ara? 
and Rashidi of Samarkand ‘Prince of poets’? or 
Sayyid al-Shu‘ard (see further ‘Awfi’s section on 
the poets of Transoxania in Lubdb al-albab, ed. S. 
Nafisi, Tehran 1335/1956, 375-98, and Dawlatshah 
in Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara?, ed. M. ‘Abbasi, Tehran 
1337/1958, 73-6, on SAm‘ak). 

With all this, the Karakhanids retained their 
strong Turkishness, and their age is of prime im- 
portance for the creation of a Turkish cultural con- 
sciousness and, in particular, for the creation of the 
first Turkish Islamic literature. Here the regions 
of Semiretye and Kashgharia, now becoming strong- 
ly Turkicized, were prominent, rather than Trans- 
oxania, where Persian culture still retained pride 
of place. Cultural influences-from the Uyghurs and 
even, to some extent, from distant China, were 
strong in these eastern Karakhanid provinces. The 
region of the Tarim basin, which included Kashghar 
and Khotan, was often attributed by Muslim geo- 
graphers to the marches of China, and indeed it 
had often been included within the Chinese empire. 
Hence we find that Yusuf Kadir Khan, after he had 
occupied and islamized Khotan, called himself Malik 
al-Mashrik wa’l-Sin “King of the East and China”. 
This title is further found on coins minted by his 
distant kinsman Ibrahim Tamghat Khan and dating 
from after 451/1059, and in the ‘alama or validatio 
of a wakfiyya for a hospital founded by the Khan in 
458/1066 (see M. Khadr in JA (1967), 320, 324, and 
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also the anecdote concerning the titles of the Kara- 
khanids and Mahmid of Ghazna’s jealousy over them, 
given in Nizam al-Mulk’s Siydsat-ndma, ch. xl. and 
discussed by Bosworth in Oriens, xv (1962), 225-6). 
The legends. of Karakh4nid coins also show that the 
Uyghur script was used side-by-side with the Arabic. 
The Kutadghu bilig of Yasuf Khass Hadjib [g.v.] was 
completed at Kashghar in 462/1069-70 and dedicated 
to the then ruling Khan. Four years later, Mahmiid 
KAashghari {¢.v.] completed his Diwan lughat al-Turk, 
with the express aim of demonstrating that the Turk- 
ish language was comparable to Arabic in its rich- 
ness. The didactic nature of early Turkish poetry 
was continued at the end of the Karakhanid period 
in the ‘Atabat al-haka@ik of Ahmad b. Mahmiid; the 
existence of this work shows that the Kutadghu bilig 
was by no means an isolated phenomenon. Shaykh 
Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/1166) left behind a collection 
of vernacular Turkish versé, the Diwan-i hikmet, 
although this is now regarded as of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

4. General conclusions. The limitations of 
source material make it difficult to assess the general 
historical significance of the Karakh4nids and difficult 
to evaluate the changes which their rule brought to 
Transoxania and the adjacent lands. As with the 
Saldjtiks, we have the establishment of a Muslim 
Turkish power, not by Turkish slave commanders 
(as in the case of the Ghaznavids) but by tribal 
leaders and their hordes. Compared with the preceed- 
ing régime of the Samanids, the Karakhanids brought 
about a decentralization of administration and a 
fragmentation of authority in Transoxania. One of 
the continuators of the historian of Bukhara, Nar- 
shakhi, says that taxes were everywhere lightened 
when the Karakhanids supplanted the SamAnids, 
and it is further probable that indigenous landed 
classes there, the dihkdns, enjoyed a resurgence of 
local power. The Khans remained close to their 
Karluk followers, who comprised such tribes as 
the Cigil and Yaghma; certainly, in the time of 
Shams al-Mulk Nasr the Khans were nomadic during 
the summer months, residing in their capitals only 
during the harsh steppe winters. Unfortunately, we 
know little about changes in land utilization and 
tenure, although it seems likely that the influx of 
pastoral nomads did cause some changes. The mention 
during Shams al-Mulk Nasr’s reign of ghuruks or 
tracts of hunting ground established as crown 
preserves (Continuator of Narshakhi, tr. R. Frye, 
The history of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 29, 
125) may indicate a certain extension of pastoral- 
ization. 

The Karakhanid territories shared in the general 
economic trend, whose causes remain obscure, 
whereby silver coinage tended to be replaced by 
gold. Nevertheless, the dirham remained the standard 
coin circulating in Transoxania, and both dirhams 
mvePayyadiyya ‘adliyya and the slightly baser ghitri- 
fiyya ones circulated in the later 5th/11th century 
and the early 6th/12th century. These dirhams were, 
however, considerably debased in relation to the 
legal dindr, and the currency was obviously some- 
what unstable at this time; the testimony of the 
wakfiyya for Ibrahim Tamghat Khan’s madrasa, 
mentioned above, suggests a figure of 47 dirhams 
mwayyadiyya ‘adliyya to the dinar instead of the 
legally desirable figure of 14"/, (cf. Cahen, in JA 
(1967), 309-r0, and Continuator of Narshakhi, tr. 
Frye, 36). 

Yet despite the Kh4ns’ identification with their 
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tribal contingents, their positions as Muslim sover- 
eigns over such rich and fertile regions as Trans- 
oxania and Farghana inevitably tended to raise them 
above’ the general tribal level. As happened within 
the Great Saldjik Sultanate, social and political 
tensions were generated. During the 6th/12th century, 
the Khans were continually at odds with their 
military supporters, the Karluk tribesmen, often 
with dangerous consequences; it was Mahmid II’s 
appeal to Sandjar in 536/1141 for help against the 
Karluk that determined the latter to call in the 
Kara Khitay as a counterweight. It is not clear 
exactly how the Khans fell foul of the religious 
classes in Bukhara and Samarkand, orthodox 
‘ulama@ and ‘Alids alike, but this too caused tensions 
which led at times to bloodshed and executions. The 
explanation is probably that the religious institution 
resented any extension of the central government’s 
power, and were ready to join with the military 
against the throne. The situation here parallels that 
obtaiming in the SAmanid period, and is an instance 
of the essential continuity of the structure of power 
and society in Transoxania. Because of these tensions, 
and because of the fragmentation of power within 
the ruling dynasty itself, the Karakhanids were ill- 
prepared to withstand such resolute opponents as 
the Kara Khitay and the Kh’arazm-Shahs. 
Bibliography: A detailed bibliography is given 
by O. Pritsak at the end of his article Die Kara- 
chaniden (see below), 63-8. The pre-Muslim history 
of the Karluk can be pieced together from the 
diverse sources which bear on the history of Central 
Asia: Chinese, Uyghur, Orkhon Turkish, Byzantine, 
etc. For Muslim historians, the Karakhanids 
inhabited only the periphery of the Islamic world, 
and they tend to mention the Khans only so far 
as they impinge on the wider eastern Islamic world. 
There are, however, important notices in such 
authors as ‘Utbi, Gardizi, Bayhaki, continuators 
of Narshakhi, Nizim al-Mulk, Djamal Karshi, 
Nasawi, Djuwayni and Ibn al-Athir. Light is 
thrown on the culture of the Karakhanid period 
by the works of such authors as Yiisuf Khass 
Hadjib, Mahmiad KAshghari, al-Katib al-Samar- 
kandi, etc., and by the anecdotes given by Nizimi 
‘Aridi and ‘Awfi. Amongst secondary literature, 
the following should be noted: E. Sachau, Zur 
Geschichte und Chronologie von Khwardzm, in SBAR. 
Wien, \xxiv (1873), 319-30; Sir H. Howorth, The 
northern frontagers of China. IX. The Muhammadan 
Turks of Turkestan from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, in JRAS (1898), 467-502; F. Grenard, 
La légende de Satok Boghra Khan et Vhistoire, in 
JA, Ser. 9, xv (1900), 5-79; Barthold, Turkestan; 
idem, Zwélf Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Tiirken Mittelasiens, repr. Hildesheim 1962, Fr. tr., 
Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, Paris 1945; 
idem, A short history of Turkestan and History of 
the Semirechyé, in Four studies on the history of 
Central Asia, i, Leiden 1956; R. Vasmer, Zur 
Miinzkunde der Qarahaniden, in MSOS As., xxxiii 
(1930), 83-104; ©. Pritsak, Karachanidische 
Streitfragen 1-4. in Oriens, iii (1950), 209-28; idem, 
Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden, in ZDMG, ci 
(1951), 270-300; idem, Die Karachaniden, in Isl., 
xxxi (1953-4), 17-68 (Turkish version in IA Art. 
“Karahanlilar”); A. Z. V. Togan, Zentral-asiatische 
Tirkische Literaturen. II, Die Islamische Zeit, in 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. I, Bd. 5/i Turko- 
logie, Leiden 1963, 229-33; A. Caferoglu, La littéra- 
ture turque del’ Epoque des Karakhanides, in Funda- 
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menia philologiae turcicae, ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 267- 

975; C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, a chron- 

ological and genealogical handbook, Edinburgh 1967, 

I11-14; idem, in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 

Cambridge 1968; Emel Esin, Tiirk san'at tarihinde 

Kara-hanh devrinin mevkii, in VI. Tiirk tarih 

kongresinin bildirileri, Ankara 1967, 100-30; M. 

Khadr and Cl. Cahen, Deux actes de waqf d@’un 

Qarakanide d’Asie Centrale, in JA (1967), 305-34. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

ILERI, DJELAL NURI, in modern Turkish 
Cera, Nurt I.eri, Turkish modernist, writer, 
publicist and journalist, 1877-1938. He was born at 
Gallipoli. His father, Helvadjizade Mustafa Nuri, 
from Crete, served as governor in various provinces 
and became a senator in 1908. His mother was the 
daughter of ‘Abidin Pasha (surnamed Dino, 1843-1908) 
from Prizrin, a governor and vizier under ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II and the author of a well-known commen- 
tary on the Mathnawi. One of his brothers, Subhi 
Nari [leri was a socialist writer and journalist and 
the other, Sedid Niri, a painter and cartoonist. 

Educated at Galatasaray lycée and Istanbul Uni- 
versity, where he studied law, Djelal Nari perfected 
his French to the point of publishing a few books in 
that language, including a novel, Cauchemar, about 
life in Istanbul under ‘Abd al-Hamid. He also learnt 
English. His education owes much to his family 
circle, which included his paternal uncle Sirri Pasha 
and his wife, Leyla Saz (1850-1936), the poetess and 
composer, and author of valuable memoirs of 19th 
century farem life. 

Djelal Nari visited Europe several times and 
published some of his impressions in two books: 
Kufub muséhabeleri and Shimal khatiralart (see below). 
He soon abandoned the legal profession to become a 
journalist and free-lance writer. He contributed to 
many newspapers and periodicals (some of which he 
founded), particularly Ikdam, Ati, Ileri, Idjtihad, 
Edebiyyat-i ‘SUmitimiyye Medjmi‘asi, Therwet-i 
Fiintin, Tiirk Yurdu, Le Courrier d’Orient and Le 
Jeune Turc. He wrote more than fifteen hundred 
articles in the last-named French language news- 
papers, many of great documentary value for the 
period following the mutiny of 13 April 1909 
(“3x Mart wak‘asi’”’). 

Djelal Nuri represented Gelibolu in the last 
Ottoman Parliament, and was elected four times to 
the Grand National Assembly. His wide legal know- 
ledge and his familiarity with both Eastern and 
Western culture made him one of the most sought- 
after advisers of the new Nationalist Government in 
Ankara. He was an honest, straightforward writer, 
always consistent in his principles and in his advocacy 
of liberalism and honest government. His strong 
criticism, in his Istanbul daily Jler1, of authoritarian 
rule and its abuses, and his contention that the 
single-party system was incompatible with democ- 
racy, resulted in violent polemics in the press. 
Several extremist supporters of the Government, 
particularly Aghaoghlu Ahmed and Yunus Nadi, 
violently attacked him in Government organs. A 
member of Parliament, Kilidj ‘Ali, whose name was 
published in a list of deputies and officials accused 
of having misused their influence, went to Djelal 
Niari’s office and attacked him (for details of this 
polemic and the subsequent incident, see the news- 
papers lleri, Hakimiyyet-i Milliyye, Diumhiriyyet 
and Son Telghraf for June to August 1340 (fiscal)/ 
1924. Djelal Ndri’s journalist brother Subhi Nari 
published a strong article of protest the following 


day in ileri (31 July 1924). But Djelal Nuri himself 
henceforward wrote only occasionally in the same 
paper, and avoided polemics. He died in Istanbul 
on 2 November 1938. 

Dijelal Nuri is the author of some thirty books 
and thousands of articles, a few of which have been 
collected in book form. Without fully adhering to any 
of the three main groups of the post-1908 period, 
1.e., ‘‘Turkists’’, Islamists, and Westernizers, he made 
his own compromise between the last two. He con- 
ducted long polemics on social, political, religious, 
juridical and linguistic issues with leading writers 
of the period, and opposed equally the extremist 
Nationalists, the radical Westernizers and the uncom- 
promising Islamists [see GOKALP, DJEWDET, MEHMED 
SAKIF, PANISLAMISM, TURAN]. 

He himself was a moderate reformist. But he was 
no systematic thinker, so that his ideas and sugges- 
tions on various problems crop up in most of his 
writings no matter the subject title. The following 
are his most outstanding themes on controversial 
issues of the period 1908-23. 

The legal system. The need for a radical 
teform in this field is one of his main themes. The 
legal system of a country must take into consider- 
ation the historical development, the character, pecu- 
liarities, conditions of life of the nation and the re- 
quirements of the contemporary age. Midhat Pagha’s 
Constitution, Djewdet Pasha’s Megjelle and many 
laws dealing with administration, jurisprudence, 
property, the civil service etc., are, since they ignore 
these conditions, inadequate, Laws are not unalter- 
able; on the contrary they should at times be review- 
ed and modified according to the changing circum- 
stances of the times. 

The emancipation of women. Many social 
evils in Ottoman society have as their primary cause 
the humiliating position of women. Polygamy should 
be prohibited and women should not be treated ds 
property. Laws concerning marriage, divorce and 
children should be modernized. This too is in keeping 
with the spirit of Islam; whose rules on women and 
marriage have been misinterpreted for centuries, 
Djelal Niuri’s ideas on this subject were by many 
found to be ‘‘too progressive’’. 

The causes of Ottoman decline. The main 
causes for the backwardness of the Ottomans are 
that they had no part in the maritime discoveries, 
the Renaissance, and the exploitation of printing. 

Alphabet and language reform. The Arabic 
alphabet not being suitable for Turkish, a reformed 
alphabet based on the Roman script is necessary. As 
far as the language itself is concerned, however, 
Djelal Niri’s approach is conservative. He saw the 
Persian-Arabic elements as being as natural and 
necessary to Turkish as Latin and French words are 
to English. Yet his campaign against the supporters 
of ‘‘simplification”’ mellowed later in the republican 
period. 

Reform in Islam. Islam per se has never been 
an obstacle to progress. But it has been constantly 
misinterpreted and exploited by bigots and oppor- 
tunists. A reform in Islam, particularly in Muslim 
law, is necessary. The unity of the Muslim world 
should be the ideal, and should replace the national- 
istic ideologies of individual Muslim nations. Yet the 
ideal of a theocratic state is an anachronism. To 
ignore Western civilization leads powhere, But there 
are two civilizations: the technological and the real 
civilization. The Turks, like the Japanese, should 
adopt the first, but preserve their own Muslim- 
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Turkish civilization, improving it as necessary, by 
reforms. (This anticipates G6kalp’s later differenti- 
ation between “civilization” and “‘culture’’). 

A resumé of most of Djelal Niri’s ideas is to be 
found in his memorandum submitted to the 1911 
Salonika conference of the Committee of Union and 
Progress (which also includes his views on Turkish 
foreign policy) and in his History of Ottoman 
Decline (see below). 

His main works are: (1) 1327 senesinde Selanikde 
miin‘akid Ittihad ve Terakki Kongresine takdim 
olunan mukhtiradir, Istanbul 1327/1911; (2) Kendi 
nokia-t nagarimdan hukuk-i diivel, 1327/1911; (3) 
Mukadderat-t ta’rikhiyye, Istanbul 1330/1914; (4) 
Shimal khafiralari, Istanbul 1330/1914; (5) Ta>rikk 
tedenniyat-t ‘Othmaniyye, Istanbul 1330/1914; (6) 
Havayidj-i kaniniyyemiz, Istanbul 1331/1915; (7) 
litihdd-t Islam, Istanbul 1331/1915; (8) Kadinlarimzz, 
Istanbul 1331/1915; (9) Kufub musdhabeleri, Istanbul 
1331/1915; (10) Tarikh-i istikbal, Istanbul 1331-2/ 
1915-6, 3 vols.; (11) Tarikh-t tedenniydt-r 
‘Othmaniyye®, Istanbul 1331/1915; (12) Khatem al- 
enbdiyd?, Istanbul 1332/1916; (13) ‘Zlel-t akhlakiyyemiz, 
Istanbul 1332/1916; (14) Mutislimanlara, Tiirklere 
hakaret, diishmanlara ri‘ayet, Istanbul 1332/1916; 
(15) Litihdd-t Islam ve Almanya, 1333/1917; (16) Kara 
tehlike, Istanbul 1334/1918; (17) Harbden sofira 
Tiirkleri yiikseltelim, Istanbul 1917; (18) Ishtirdk 
etmedigimiz harekat, Istanbul 1917; (19) Rim ve 
Bisans, Istanbul 1917; (20) Tiirk¢emiz, Istanbul 1917; 
(21) Dioghrafyd-yt ta°rikhi, miilk-i Rim, Istanbul 
1918; (22) Tadj giyen millet, Istanbul 1339/1923; 
(23) Turk inkilabi, Istanbul 1926. 

Bibliography: Haydar Kemal, Tarikh-i is- 
tikbal miinasebetiyle Djelal Nuri Bey, Istanbul 1331/ 
1913; Peyami* Safa, Turk inkwlabina baktslar, 
Istanbul 1938, passim; T. Z. Tunaya, Tiirkiye’de 
siyasi partiler, Istanbul 1952, 167-8; idem, 
Garpeiltk cereyam, in Istanbul Hukuk Fakiiltest 
Mecmuast, xiv (1954); H. Z. Ulken, Tiirkiye'de, 
gagdas diisiince tarihi, Konya (Istanbul) 1966, 
657-72; S. N. Ozerdim, Celal Nuri Lleri ve dilimiz, 
in Diletlere saygt, Ankara 1966, 329-47. 

(GUnay ALPay) 

ILETMISH [see 1LTuTMIsH]. 

ILGHAZ {see mu‘amMaA]. 

ILGHAZI (i.e., ‘champion of the people”) is the 
name of two local Saldjik rulers of the Artukid dyn- 
asty who attained power in northern Mesopotamia. 

1. NapyM AL-Din IvGHAzi I B. Artux. He was first 
of all a supporter of his brother-in-law Tutush in 
his eventful struggle for the throne of the Saldjik 
empire of Persia. After Tutush’s defeat and death 
(488/1095) he withdrew to Jerusalem, which he had 
received as a fief from Tutush jointly with his brother 
Sukman. The two brothers had, however, after a 40 
days’ siege to surrender Jerusalem to the Egyptians 
(Sha‘ban 489/July-August 1096). At a later date 


(from 493/1100), Ilghazi joined the new pretender’ 


Sultan Muhammad, who appointed him governor of 
Baghdad in 494/1100-1. He held this important office 
for four years, ultimately in the service of Sultan 
Barkyarak and his son Sultan Malikshah. 

When Sultan Muhammad dismissed him from the 
governorship of Baghdad in 498/1105, he fell out 
with this ruler. Between 498 and 501/1105-8 Tighazi 
captured the hitherto impregnable fortress of Mardin, 
one of the most important in the whole of the nearer 
east, and in 501 we find him also lord of Nasibin. In 
504, 505, 506-7 and 508/1111-5 he refused to partake 
in the war which the Muslim amirs of the west were 


conducting against the Crusaders in Mesopotamia 
and Syria upon Sultan Muhammad’s orders. During 
the last of these campaigns he, with two of his 
nephews, even attacked the commander-in-chief of 
the Muslim armies Ak Sunkur al-Bursuki [g.v.] and 
defeated him (May 1115). The Sultan sent a threat- 
ening message to Ilghazi, who fled to Damascus. 
Tughtakin, also on bad terms with the Sultan 
because of charges of complicity in the murder of 
Mawdid, welcomed him, and the two decided on 
resistance to the Sultan and alliance with the 
Franks, with whom terms were agreed in a meeting 
at Lake Kadas. Ilghazi left for Diyar Bakr to 
assemble a force of Turcomans, but was captured at 
al-Rastan (between Hims and Hamat) by Khirkhan, 
the governor of Hims. Khirkhan appealed to the 
Sultan for troops to help defend Hims against Tugh- 
takin, whom meanwhile he held off by threatening 
to kill Ilghazi. The troops being delayed, he released 
Iighazi in return for a hostage and a promise of 
Tlghazi’s protection against Tughtakin. Released, 
Ilgh4zi went to Aleppo, collected his Turcomans, and 
returned to lay siege to Hims. He was interrupted 
by the arrival of the Sultan’s army commanded by 
Bursuk b. Bursuk. According to Walter the Chancel- 
lor, Tughtakin and Ilghazi occupied Aleppo with the 
intention of offering it to the Sultan, as reparation 
for the murder of Mawdiid. Their Frankish ally 
Roger, Prince of Antioch, hastened to dissuade them. 
After some inconclusive operations and a defeat by 
the Franks, Bursuk returned to the East, where he 
died while preparing a new expedition. Ighazi estab- 
lished good relations with the Saldjik government 
after the death of Muhammad and the accession of 
his son Mahmiad. 

Lulu’, the governor of Aleppo, was murdered to- 
wards the end of 510/117. Owing to internal disputes 
the town and district of Aleppo were exposed to the 
inroads and depredations of the Franks, After 
Ilghazi had temporarily occupied Aleppo in 511/1117, 
but had withdrawn after encountering difficulties, 
he was appealed to in the following year by its 
inhabitants as their last hope and recognized as 
prince of Aleppo. In the second half of 512/1118 
Ilghazi succeeded in definitively gaining possession 
of Aleppo and thus became a neighbour of the Franks, 
against whom he at once made energetic preparations, 
The numerically weaker Franks were outflanked on 
17 Rabi‘ I 513/28 June 1119 by his army of 20,000 
men in the valley of Tell ‘Afrin, taken by surprise 
and for the most part cut to pieces or taken prisoner. 
Among those who fell was Roger of Antioch. It was 
one of the greatest battles which the Muslims had so 
far won against the Crusaders (the village of Balat, 
after which the battle is often called, appears in Ibn 
al-‘Adim as Roger’s camp on the night of 20 June 
1119, eight days before the decisive battle). Antioch 
now lay defenceless at Ighazi’s feet; but he neglected 
to take the city. 

The reputation of: Ilghazi’s military ability now 
spread far and wide and he received the chief com- 
mand over the Muslims in the war which Sultan 
Mahmiid was waging in person against the Christian 
Georgians. Igh4zi suffered a very severe reverse 
(Ibn al-‘Adim, Ta°rikk Halab, 515/1121; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, 514/1120), which resulted in the loss of 
Tiflis to the Georgians. In 516/1122 he was granted 
Mayyafarikin by the Sultan in addition to his other 
lands. 

Soon afterwards, on 1 Ramadan 516/3 November 
1122 (Ibn al-Kalanisi: 6 Ramadan, al-Fariki: 17 
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Ramadan) Ilghazi died at the age probably of barely 
60 at Mayyafarikin (Ibn al-Athir and Abu ’l-Faradj; 
at ‘Adjailayn on the road from Mardin to Mayya- 
farikin, according to Ibn al-‘Adim, Ta’rikh Halab, 
ed. S. Dahan, ii, Damascus 1954, 206; at al-Fubil, 
according to Ibn al-Kalanisi; on the way from Aleppo 
to Mayyafarikin according to Michael the Syrian). At 
his death he was in possession of Mayyafarikin, 
Mardin, Aleppo and apparently also of Nasibin. He 
was buried at MayyAafarikin (for further details see 
the historian of this town, quoted in Amedroz’s foot- 
notes to al-Kalanisi). Ilghazi possessed an influence 
unequalled at that time over the Turkomans of Meso- 
potamia. He was a bold and ambitious personality, 
who claimed a leading position wherever he appeared. 
He was not a general of great genius; it is said that 
his drinking habits affected his military decisions. 
He struck no coins so far as is known (I. Ghalib 
Edhem, Catalogue des monnates turcomanes, Istanbul, 
1894, 82). He married a daughter of Tughtakin, II- 
Khatin, and later during his rule over Aleppo also 
Farkhunda Khatin, a daughter of the former Saldjik 
ruler there, Ridwan. We know the names of several 
of his children: the daughters Gihar (al-Fariki: 
Kumar) Khatin, who married the Arab chief Dubays 
b. Sadaka in 513/1119-20; Yumna Khatin, the wife of 
the Indlid Il-Aldi, lord of Amid, who died in 536/ 
1141-2; Ayaz, died 508/1114-5, Sulayman, Timirtash 
and Shihab al-Din Mahmid (?); another daughter 
whose name is not known married in 495/1101-2 an 
unnamed son of Tekish, a brother of the great Sultan 
Malikshah. Ighazi was one of those amirs who were 
the first to check the advance of the Crusaders to 
north and east before the time of Zangi and Saladin. 
Ilghadzi I was the founder of the Artukid dynasty of 
Mardin, which survived till 8121/1408. 

2. Kuts aL-Din IvguAzi II, the son of Nadjm al- 
Din Alpi (probably another form of Alp-Bey) and 
a sister of the Turkish ruler of Armenia, Sukm4an 
‘II, succeeded his father in 572/1176-7 (Michael the 
Syrian: 20 July 1176) as ruler over Mardin, Mayya- 
farikin, and Ra’s al-‘Ayn (in Ibn al-Athir, xi, 268, 
however, he appears as early as 569 in possession 
of Ra’s al-‘Ayn). We have only scanty information 
about his reign. He first of all oppressed his two 
paternal (according to another tradition, maternal) 
uncles, the rulers of Hani (also written Hana, the 
modern Hene, north of Amid) and Dari, till they 
recognized his suzerainty, as they had done that of 
his father: the two uncles appeared at Mardin and 
paid homage to Ilgh4zi II. Soon afterwards the latter 
fell ill. On his recovery he subdued the Arabs who 
had become turbulent and is said—according to a 
statement which is probably exaggerated—to have 
killed several thousands of them and to have taken 
12,000 camels from them. He proceeded to extend 
his sway towards the Euphrates in the district of 
Bira (the modern Birecik). His uncle Sukman II 
seems to have had great influence over him. Ilghazi 
for example joined the alliance which was concluded 
towards the end of 578/beginning of spring 1183 by 
Sukmian II and ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘id I of al-Mawsil (a 
cousin of Kutb al-Din Ilgh4zi) with the intention of 
checking Saladin’s advance into Mesopotamia, The 
allies, however, found themselves helpless in face 
of Saladin’s successes and, after the death of Sukman 
II, we find Ilghazi’s troops in the army of Saladin in 
Syria (Safar 580/May-June 1184). Ilghazi II died 
soon after, at the beginning of Djumada II 580/ 
g September 1184. His principality included, in 
addition to the areas mentioned, also Dunaysir. His 


name is mentioned in an inscription on the minaret 
of a mosque at Mardin dated in the year of his ac- 
cession, but the credit of building it probably be- 
longs to his father Alpi. On the coins struck by Ii- 
zhazi (bronze only, which are called dirhams, are 
known) he calls himself ‘‘King of the Amirs’”’ (Malik 
al-umara?) and, like other Artukid rulers of Mardin 
before and after him, Shah Diydr Bakr, although 
he did not rule in Amid, the metropolis of this dis- 
trict. lighdzi II left two sons, Husdm al-Din Yulak 
Arslan, and al-Malik al-Mansir Nasir al-Din Artuk 
Arslan, who succeeded their father in turn. Nizam 
al-Din Alpkush, one of Ilghazi’s slaves, married 
his widow, while one of his daughters was married 
to Saladin’s son, al-Malik al-Mu‘izz, at about the 
end of Djumada I 578/September-October 1182 or a 
little later. 

For a general survey of the period and the bibli- 
ography, see ARTUKIDS, adding to the sources there 
given for Ilghazi I: Walter the Chancellor, De bello 
Antiocheno, ed. Hagermeyer, 1896, important for 
his relations with the Franks and even with the 
Georgians; see also the bibliography to cRUSADEs. 

(K. SUssHEIM*) 

ILHAD [see muLutp}. 

ILHAM (a.) means literally “to cause to swallow 
or gulp down” (Lisdn, xvi, 29, especially last two 
lines). In the Kur?an it appears only in XCI, 8— 
a celebrated but difficult passage—fa-alhamahd 
fudjtiraha wa-takwaha, ‘then He (Allah) made her 
(a nafs) swallow down her sins and her godly fear” 
(Arberry: ‘‘and inspired it to lewdness and godfear- 
ing”; Blachére: ‘“‘et lui a inspiré son libertinage et 
sa piété”; Paret: ‘“‘und ihm (je nachdem) die ihm 
eigene Siindhaftigkeit oder Gottesfurcht eingegeben 
hat’’). The oldest exegetical tradition (Tabari, Tafsir, 
XXX, 115 f.) gives two explanations: (i) Allah explain- 
ed these to the nafs; (ii) Allah created these in the 
nafs. The Muttazilis chose the first (Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, ed. Lees, 1612) but orthodox Islam gener- 
ally chose the second, the almost certainly correct 
view; thus al-Razi (Mafatih, Cairo 1308, viii, 438) 
and al-Nisabiri (margin of Tabari, 100). But al- 
Baydawi (ed. Fleischer, ii, 405) follows al-Zamakh- 
shari and Abu ’l-Su‘id (margin of al-Razi, 273) 
follows al-Baydawi; cf. Brockelmann, II, 439. But 
by far the most important use of i/h@m is in con- 
nexion with the doctrine of saints. Allah reveals 
himself in two ways: to men individually by know- 
ledge cast into their minds, and to men generally 
by messages sent through the Prophets. The first, 
individual, revelation is ilkdm; the second, and 
general, is wahy [g.v.]. Saints, especially, are the 
recipients of this ilhaém, because their hearts are 
purified and prepared for it. It differs from intel- 
lectual knowledge (‘tlm ‘akli) in that it cannot be 
gained by meditation and deduction; but is suddenly 
communicated while the recipient cannot tell how, 
whence or why. It is a pure gift from the generosity 
(fayd) of Allah. It differs from wahy only in that 
the angel messenger who brings wahy may be seen 
by the Prophet and that wahy brings a message to 
be communicated to mankind, while ham is for the 
instruction of the recipient. From waswdés, or satanic 
whispering in the heart, it differs in respect of the 
causer—an angel as opposed to a devil; and in 
the things to which it incites—good as opposed to 
evil (al-Ghazali, Ihya?, ed. with comm. of Sayyid 
Murtada, vii, 244 ff., 264 ff.; D. B. Macdonald, 
Religious attitude and life in Islam, 252 ff., 275 ff.). 
But while the fact of ihdm was universally admitted, 
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even Sifis raised the question of the certainty of the 
knowledge given by it. So al-Hudjwiri (Kaskf al-mah- 
djub, transl. Nicholson, 271) contends that sham 
cannot give assured knowledge (ma‘rifa) of Allah; 
but al-Ghazali would probably have said that al- 
Hudjwirl was using i/h@m in the sense of an idea 
which one found in his mind, and not of the flashing 
out of the divine light on the soul which, once ex- 
perienced, can never be mistaken. Others taught 
that, while it was sufficient for the recipient, it 
could not be used to convince others or reckoned as 
a source of knowledge for men in general. This 
appears to have been al-Nasafi’s position; see his 
‘Ak@td with commentaries of al-Taftazani and 
others, Cairo ed. 1321, 40f. A very curious use is 
by Ibn Khaldin in the sense of ‘‘instinct’”’ (Mukad- 
dima, ed. Quatremére, ii, 331, transl. de Slane, ii, 
384; tr. Rosenthal, ii, 370) but this, though a natural 
development, does not seem to have been taken up 
by others. Yet Ibn Hazm speaks of tlham as a fabi‘a 
and refers as an illustration to Kur’4n, XVI, 70, on 
the instinct of bees (Milal, v, 17). 

Bibliography: Add to references above: Dict. 
of technical terms, 1308; al-Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, 
Cairo 1321, 22 foot; Raghib al-Isfahani, Mufradat, 
471; L, Massignon, Tawdsin, 125-8. 

(D. B. MacponaLp*) 

ILI, a large river in Central Asia. It is formed 
by the two rivers Tekes and Kunges, which rise on 
the northern slopes of the T’ien-Shan Mts.; the unit- 
ed stream of the Ili then flows for some 950 kms. 
across the northern part of the region known in 
mediaeval times as ‘‘the land of the seven rivers’, 
Yeti-su or Semiretye, into Lake Balkhash. The lower 
course of the Ili falls within the Soviet Kazakhstan 
Republic, whilst the eastern part of the Ili river 
system belongs to the Chinese Sinkiang-Uyghur 
Autonomous Region. 

The Ili is first mentioned in the history of the 
Chinese T’ang dynasty, when one of the main roads 
from China to Turkestan passed through its valley 
(Chavannes, Documents sur les Toukioue (Turcs) 
occidentaux, 11 ff.). The oldest Muslim source to 
mention it is the Hudud al-Salam (372/982-3), which 
says that the [14 runs into the tslk-K6l (the existence 
of Lake Balkhash was not known to early Islamic 
geographers). Kashghari calls the Ila or Ila “the 
Diayhtn of the Turkish country”, and he places the 
Turkish tribe of the Tukhsi in the Ili valley, together 
with the Yaghm4 and part of the Cigil (tr. Atalay, i, 
30, 81, 92, 408). The Hudtid mentions a town in this 
region, probably to be identified with Kashghari’s 
frontier town Iki-dgiiz ‘[situated] between the two 
rivers’’, z.¢., the Ili and Yafindj, cf. Huddd, 71, 208, 
276-7, 300-1. 

It is not known when Islam first came to the Ili 
valley, but in the 7th/13th century it was regarded 
as marking the farthest boundary of the Dar al-Islam, 
and the lands to the east were only converted in the 
post-Mongol period. Immediately before the Mongol 
period, northern Semiretye, including the town of 
Kayaligh (see below), was ruled by the Karluk Ars- 
lan Khan. He threw off Kara Khitay suzerainty and 
negotiated with Cingiz; consequently, the region did 
not suffer from the Mongol devastations so badly as 
Transoxania and Khuradsan. The upper parts of the 
Ili basin contained good pasture for the nomads, and 
Caghatay had his ordu on the Ili after Cingiz’s death. 
The reports of such travellers as Rubruck (651/1253) 
and the Chinese envoy to Hiilegii’s court Chang-té 
(657/1259) show that the Ili region was still reason- 
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ably flourishing, but that there was a trend towards 
pastoralization. Rubruck mentions that after cross- 
ing the Ili, he came to the town of. Equius (se. Ili- 
balik “town on the Ili”), whose population was 
Tadjik, and the Armenian King Haiton (Het‘um) also 
visited it. The nearby town of Cailac (sc. Kayaligh) is 
also described as having many merchants (cf. E. Bret- 
schneider, Mediaeval researches from eastern Asiatic 
sources, i, 169), and the trading centre of Alma- 
ligh [g.v.], to the north of the Ili, was at this time 
the capital of a small Muslim principality. By the 
gth/15th century, however, urban life seems to have 
disappeared from the region. 

From the later 17th century until the destruction 
of Kalmuck power in Turkestan in 1758, Semiretye 
and the Ili valley were occupied by the Buddhist Kal- 
mucks or Oyrat. During the time of the great Khan 
Ghaldan (d. 1108/1697), the Ili valley became regard- 
ed as the Khan’s personal domain. In the 19th 
century, it was part of the lands of the Kazaks, but 
during the reign of Tsar Nicholas I was annexed by 
Russia. The upper Ili valley, and especially the town 
of Kuldja [g.v.], suffered considerably during the 
Muslim rebellion in Chinese Turkestan led by Ya‘kab 
Beg. Because of Russian fears that the outbreak 
might spread, the district of Kuldja was in 1871 
annexed by Russia, but given back to China in 1883. 

During the present century, the main centres of 
population have been Kuldja and the small town of 
Ili, situated at the junction of the river and the 
Turkestan-Siberia railway. Navigation is possible 
during the ice-free months on the Soviet part of the 
river down to a point near the delta; the waters of the 
lli’s tributaries are extensively used for irrigation, 
and the upper reaches are an important source of 
hydro-electric power (see BSE*, xvii, 530-1, with 
a map). 

Bibliography: In the text. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

ILIGPUR [see Supplement]. 

ILIDJA (7.) “hot spring”, and a bath served 
by a hot spring (whereas in principle, in Ottoman 
usage, a hammam [q.v.] is a bath whose water is 
artificially heated), a characteristically Western 
Turkish word, the diminutive(?) of #2 “hot” (< tig, 
cited by Mahmiid Kashghari, Ar. text, i, 31 = tr. B. 
Atalay, i, 31, in contrast to “Turkish” yilg, as an 
example of the Oghuz tendency to drop initial y-). 

According to ‘Asim (T. translation of al-Firiiza- 
badi’s Muhit, s.v. al-himma, = ed. of 1268-72, iii, 
435; cited in TTS, i, 349), a thermal and curative 
spring is called ‘“‘é4dja in Turkish, kapludja in Bursa, 
and bana [cf. Serbo-Croat banja] in Rumeli’’; Red- 
house distinguishes kapludja as ‘‘a hot spring roofed 
in [kaplu] as a bath; especially any one of the hot- 
baths of Brousa’’. These distinctions are perhaps 
etymological rather than real: kaplidja [q.v.] is 
admittedly used primarily of the baths, served by 
thermal springs, in the Cekirge suburb of Bursa; 
and Evliya Celebi says of Sofia (iii, 399) “‘in these 
regions an ¢lidja is called bana’; yet he himself uses 
the word ilidja for the baths of Sofia and Buda (vi, 
242 ff.), and so too Feridiin (i?, 599) uses the terms 
bana and ilidja without apparent distinction in a 
“"Rumelian”’ context. 

Ilidja is a common toponym in Anatolia (over 
thirty attestations in Ttirkiye’de meskin yerler 
kulavuzu, Ankara 1946-50). (Ep.) 

ILIYA [see at-xups]. 

ILKHANI [see Ta?RikH]. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ILKHANS 


Cingiz Khan 
a Nee 
] t ! | 
Toluy Ogedey Caghatay Djuéi 
Méngke Kubilay Hiilegii (1) 
(654-63/1256-65) 
Ahmad (III) Abaka (II) 
(680-3/1282-4) (663-80/1265-82) 
Baydu (VI) Gaykhatu (V) Arghin (IV 


(694-5/1295) (690-4/1291-5) 


Oldjeytii (VIII) 
(703-16/1304-16) 


(683-90/1284-91) 


Ghazan (VII) 
(694-703/1295-1304) 


Abii Sa‘id (1X) 
(716-36/1 316-35) 


Persia in the 7th/13th and 8th/r4th centuries, The 
first Mongol advance towards the Middle East (1218- 
21) had touched only the north of the Iranian area 
and only Khuras4n [g.v.] had, to a certain extent, 
been subjected to Mongol control. Therefore, when 
the territories were being divided up under the Great 
Khan Mongke (1251-9), who himself was fighting in 
China with his brother Kubilay, the task of extending 
control over Persia, Mesopotamia and, if possible, 
Syria and Egypt as well, was entrusted to their 
brother Hiilegii (g.v.]. According to Barthold, about 
129,000 men were levied for this purpose from the 
armies in different parts of the empire, and in about 
1253-5 Hiilegii advanced. He took the Assassin 
fortress of Alamit {g.v.], but left the eastern and 
southern Iranian principalities (Herat, Fars, etc.) 
undisturbed for the time being in order to push 
forward his advance on Baghdad after negotiations 
with the Caliph had collapsed. Baghdad fell on ro 
February 1258. Hiilegii now held southern Mesopo- 
tamia and the north of the country fell to him in the 
following year; only Mayyafarikin [g.v.] continued 
to hold out against him. 

While Hiilegii was absent from the army following 
the death of Méngke (1259), the advance was to be 
continued through Syria against the Mamliks. The 
conquest of Damascus and other towns was success- 
ful; but at ‘Ayn Djalit [g.v.], Kotuz (q.v.], with the 
Mamlik army which was especially trained for 
cavalry engagements, obliged the Mongols to halt 
(3 September 1260) and the new Sultan Baybars I 
{g.v.], who assumed the sultanate immediately after 
the victory, proved himself an opponent equal to the 
Mongols. 

This decisive military encounter set upon the 
empire of the Mongols of Persia its final boundaries: 
Syria and Palestine remained in the hands of the 
Mamliks, with the western edge of the Euphrates 
valley forming the frontier. To the north of this area 
it embraced as dependent states Lesser Armenia and 
Saldjik Asia Minor, which threw off the suzerainty 
of the Golden Horde, along with the Caucasus region, 
which had hitherto been subjected, albeit loosely, to 
this same suzerainty. Various attacks from the north 
in the following decades failed to loosen the bond 
between the Caucasus and the Ilkhans, even when the 
Georgians engaged in repeated insurrections. The 
course of the Oxus formed the frontier against Cagha- 
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tay’s territories in Central Asia. In the east the 
principality of the Kart [g¢.v.] dynasty of Herat 
remained more or less independent of the Mongol 
power; also in Makran [q.v.] there existed for a time a 
frontier zone of uncertain ownership against the prin- 
cipalities in Bali¢istan and the Pandjab. Likewise 
the island state of Hurmuz (q.v.] with its possessions 
and the minor principalities in Luristan as well as 
in Gilan and Mazandaran [¢q.v.] were able to remain 
largely independent; only in 1284, through the 
marriage of a Mongol prince, did Fars [g.v.] come into 
the possession of the Ilkhans. 

The rulers of Persia bore this name to indicate 
that they were dependent on the Great Khan (in 
Peking). So it remained until the death of Kubilay 
in 1294, the final adoption of Islam by the Persian 
rulers (1295) severing the close relationship. From 
that time the name of the Great Khan disappeared 
from the Persian coinage and in place of the title 
“Tlkhan’’, there appeared the designation ‘‘Khan’’, It 
is customary, however, for historians to designate 
the rule of the Mongols in Persia until its end in 
4756/1355 as the ‘‘Ilkhanid” period. 

The territory of the Ilkhans was, therefore, essen- 
tially a Persian state with the inclusion of Mesopo- 
tamia, and hence rather similar in extent to the 
Sassanian Empire. 

For this reason, their policy towards Central Asia, 
the Golden Horde and Egypt had to be that of a 
government of Persia, and in internal affairs too the 
adoption of Persian culture and tradition was as swift 
as the corresponding process was in China. Indeed, 
these two Mongol states formed something of a 
community of interest against the nomadic states (of 
Caghatay and the Golden Horde) which, in a certain 
sense, lasted beyond the year 1295 mentioned above. 
The cultural assimilation to Persia and the linguistic 
acceptance of Turkish were certainly delayed so long 
as the religious differences persisted. Some of the 
Mongols who had invaded Persia had been Nestorian 
Christians, but the majority had been Shamanists; in 
the royal house and among the ruling class there 
soon became apparent (even under Hiilegii) a tenden- 
cy towards Buddhism, which perhaps is connected 
with the fairly close relations with China, and perhaps 
goes back to the missionary activity of Buddhist 
priests, bkikshus (details on whose origin remain 
doubtful, just as alt our sources—all non-Buddhist 
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—give scarcely more precise information about 
the spread of the Buddha’s teaching). In any case, it 
found a fertile ground among the rulers and streng- 
thened them in their hostile attitude towards Sunni 
Islam, an attitude apparently dictated also for 
reasons of state during the decades of rivalry with 
Egypt (while conversely Islam formed the link for 
political and economic relations between Egypt and 
the Golden Horde, which led to an equally enduring 
coalition against the Ilkhans). The enmity against 
Sunni Islam resulted in a tolerance of the Shi‘a, as 
for example was achieved after the capture of 
Baghdad under the leadership of the mathematician 
and astronomer Nasir al-Din Tisi [g.v.]; this had 
very favourable effects for their social position and 
their admittance to the administration. Preference 
was shown also to the Christians, especially the 
Nestorians, to whom Hiilegii’s favourite wife Dokiz 
Kn atin (d. 1265) belonged; she was also of assistance 
to the Jacobites and helped to win over the Christians 
in Syria to the Ilkhan cause. 

At the same time the favourable policy towards the 
Christians made it possible to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Christian West; these had already 
been initiated before Hiilegii, but became especially 
noteworthy under his son and successor Abaka 
(663/1265-680/1282), himself a Buddhist. This led to 
closer relations, particularly with the Papal See and 
the France of Louis 1X (St. Louis) as well as with 
a few Crusader states, as being the stubborn oppo- 
nents of the Mamliks. A proposed joint campaign 
against the Egyptian state (1269) miscarried as a 
result of the impossibility of agreeing on the time 
to undertake it, On the other hand, a simultaneous 
blow planned by the rival coalition in the Caucasus 
and on the Oxus (1268-69) was also unsuccessful. 

Thus Abaka could carry through a strengthening 
of the state founded by his father within the frontiers 
described above, and thereby he became its true 
organizer. At the same time he promoted the Buddhist 
mission, and this openly by building many Buddhist 
temples. This was balanced by his tolerant attitude 
towards the Christians. The Nestorians thanked him 
for this in 1281 by the choice of a Christian Uyghur 
as Catholicos (Y(h)aballaha III, until 1317), who on 
account of his descent had access to the court and 
was able to obtain many privileges, even though he 
knew neither Arabic nor Syriac. 

Abaka’s death of a fever (1282) introduced a 
period of confusion. His brother immediately embrac- 
ed Islam and took the name Ahmad. This led 
to an easing of tension with Egypt which, however, 
did not endure after his fall at the hands of his 
nephew, Abaka’s son Arghtin (q.v.], in 1284. The latter, 
zealously devoted to Buddhism but lacking any real 
idea of the financial strength of his state, gave a free 
hand to the waziy Sa‘d al-Dawla, who remained true 
to his Jewish faith, gave control of many districts 
to his relatives, and by exorbitant demands for 
money repeatedly stirred up unrest among the 
population. This brought him to a violent end 
immediately after Arghiin’s death in 1291. The new 
ruler Gaykhata (g.v.], Arghtin’s brother, confronted 
by a financial crisis, attempted the introduction 
in 1294 of paper money on the Chinese model (and 
called by the Chinese word ¢ao) (see K. Jahn, Das 
Iranische Papiergeld, in ArO, x (1935), 308-40). 
In view of the complete novelty of this form of cur- 
rency in the Middle East, this led to an immediate 
and widespread breakdown of trade and commerce. 
Although he had lifted the measures after only a 
few months, Gaykhata was overthrown (March 1295) 
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and the new Khan Baydu [q.v.], from another branch 
of the family, did not succeed in retaining his position, 
in spite of his attempt to gather round him the 
Buddhist circles and those true to the yasa [q.v.}. 

The collapse of the financial organization was 
accompanied by a general increase in brigandage 
accompanied by a disruption of the postal system [see 
yAm] set up by the Mongols, which in its turn led 
to the ruin of agriculture in many places, to the 
devastation of wide tracts of territory, to marked 
signs of inflation and to a trade crisis. General dis- 
integration had seized the land, and this seemed all 
the more menacing when both the Mamliks and the 
Golden Horde were preparing for fresh attacks on 
the Ilkhan state. Thus it was the most urgent task 
of the new ruler Ghazan [g.v.], Arghiin’s son, who 
succeeded at the age of 24 on 9 November 1295, to 
work for peace and order. He did this by introducing 
a great work of reform under the guidance of 
the wazirs Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah [g.v.] and 
‘Ali Shah which affected public administration, 
agriculture, trade and public welfare, even though 
many of his measures never really came to fruition in 
the short time available. It was also of fundamental 
importance that he conformed with the change in 
circumstances and embraced Sunni Islam, to which 
the majority of leading men had in the meantime 
adhered, a step which did not completely suppress 
old Mongol traditions, such as the respected public 
status of women, but one which set the seal on the 
fusion of Mongols and Turks in Persia. This has 
influenced the pattern of settlement on the Iranian 
plateau to the present day, particularly in Adharbay- 
djan where the capitals of Tabriz, Maragha and (from 
1307) Sultaniyya (near Kazwin) [gq.v.] were situated. 

Ghazan was however prudent enough to show a 
conciliatory attitude towards the Shi‘a; he visited 
their shrines and assisted their cause with money. 
Thus he was in a sufficiently strong position to reject 
the demands of the Golden Horde that he should move 
out of the Caucasus and to undertake an (unsuccess- 
ful) attempt to conquer Syria. 

On the death of Ghazan in 703/1304 the state of 
the Ilkhans had passed its zenith. Ghaz4n’s brother, 
Oldieytii, did not continue the work of reform but did 
at least act capably in the internal administration 
and in the military sphere. On the other hand, his 
embracing of Shi‘ism in 1310 brought great affliction 
to the country, since he now proceeded with severe 
measures against the Sunnis, who were still in the 
majority; the Christians also suffered more under 
him than they had under Ghazan (who had quickly 
suppressed the attempted campaign of terrorism 
against them in 1295-6). Thus, civil war was threaten- 
ing the state when Oldjeytii died in 716/1316 and 
his young son Abi Sa‘id (the first Mongol 
tuler with a purely Islamic name) reverted to Sunni 
Islam. His youth, however, permitted the various 
factions around him to indulge in many kinds of in- 
trigues. The vizier Rashid al-Din, also important as an 
historian, was executed in 1318. Into his place stepped 
a general, Caban (Coban) [see GtdBANnrDs}] who 
collaborated with the other vizier ‘Ali Shah until 
the latter’s death in 724/1324, but who revealed no 
statesmanlike skill of his own and fell victim to a plot 
three years later through a concatenation of unfortu- 
nate circumstances. From that time on the two 
factions of Ciban’s son, Hasan Kiitiik, and his 
former son-in-law, Hasan Buzurg [g.v.], fought each 
other almost continually. Abii Sa‘id no longer played 
a Significant part in this; he died in 736/1335 on a 
campaign in the Caucasus. 
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With the death of Abi Sa‘id the Mongol dynasty 
practically came to an end, although until 756/1355 
a motley succession of princes of the house ——and 
even a princess in 1339-40—were installed and 
deposed as Khans. The real power lay in the hands 
of the two Hasans, of whom the younger was murder- 
ed in 1344 and the elder gradually repulsed to Bagh- 
dad, where he founded the dynasty of the Djalayirids 
[g.v.], whose sway remained limited to Mesopotamia. 
The outlying territories of Asia Minor, Georgia, 
Little Armenia and the Kurtids had in the meantime 
broken away from the empire. In Fars the Muzaffa- 
rids [g.v.] took control, in Mazandaran and further 
east the Sarbedarids [g.v.], and central Persia had 
to endure the incessant battles of local rulers. In 
1357-8, Adharbaydjan was occupied for a short time 
by the Golden Horde. Only the campaigns of Timir 
[g.v.] put an end to this internal collapse—and then 
only for a short time as the foundations of the empire 
he created also proved weak. 

Under the Ilkhans Persia, for the first time for 
centuries, was brought together as a territorial and 
political entity (even though this was thanks to the 
toleration of independent minor states): and thus this 
period must be regarded as of the highest significance 
for the country. There emerged an unusual develop- 
ment of the arts; and the promotion of various 
branches of science—while limited in aim (astronomy 
as a development from astrology, medicine, historio- 
graphy)—finally raised the standard of the whole 
nation. 

Our information on the period of the Ilkhans is 
very extensive; first we have the abundant Persian 
historiography, especially the works of Djuwayni, 
Rashid al-Din and Wassaf [gq.v.]; then the inde- 
pendent historiography in Syriac (Barhebraeus, 
Chronography), which views the course of events froma 
Christian standpoint and thus brings valuable supple- 
mentary information, especially on cultural history. 
Besides these sources, we have works in Arabic, 
firstly Ibn al-Fuwati [g.v.], whose work on events in 
Mesopotamia is very enlightening for administrative 
history, then the numerous works of early Mamlik 
Egyptian history, which reflect the Mamluk point 
of view and therefore shed light on external events 
and provide a contrast with Persian works. There 
are also several important notices in Georgian, 
Armenian, Byzantine and Western works which 
should not be overlooked. The large number of 
surviving coins form a reliable alternative for the 
almost complete lack of original documents. 
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Kultur der Ilchanzeit 1220-1350, Leipzig 1939 
= Iranische Forschungen, ed. H. H. Schaeder, i), 
3rd ed. Berlin 1968 (a Turkish translation, with 
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Leiden 1953 (= Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. 
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ii, edd. R. L. Wolff and H. W. Hazard, The later 
Crusades 1189-1311, 715-34. 

Economic history: I. P. Petrushevskiy, 
Zemledeliye + agrarntye otnosheniya v Irane xitt- 
xiv vekov, Moscow-Leningrad 1960 (Persian tr. by 
Karim Kishavarz, Kishdvarst va mundsabdl-t 
ardi dar Ivan ‘ahd-i Moghul); Dja‘far H. Khesbak, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART 


Ilkhanid art represents the art of the Mongol pe- 
riod of Iran, that is from the time when Hilaga as- 
sumed the title of I/khan until the death of Abii Sa‘id 
(middle of the 7th/13th century till 736/1335). It is 
the period of the strongest Far Eastern influence in 
the country, which shows itself most extensively in 
textiles, ceramics and miniature painting and brought 
into common Muslim use a number of new icono- 
graphic themes of Chinese derivation, such as the 
lotus, the phoenix (feng-huang) and square Kifi writ- 
ing, which was probably inspired by Chinese seal 
characters. In many other respects Ilkhanid art is 
the stylistic continuation and refinement of Saldjaik 
art, especially in its first half. In turn the art of 
several minor dynasties developing on the ruins of 
the Mongol sultanate (Indjii and Muzaffarid in 
Shiraz, Djalayirid in Tabriz and Baghdad, and Kart 
in Herat) continue the Mongol tradition and tbus 
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constitute the link between it and subsequent 
Timarid art. 

Architecture. The religious and secular build- 
ings within the present political boundaries of Iran 
have been listed and described by D. N. Wilber (Ar- 
chitecture of Islamic Iran. The Il Khanid period, 
Princeton 1955; Persian translation by ‘Abd Allah 
Faryar: Mi‘méri-yi islami-yi Ivan dar dawre-yi 
Ilkhan, Tehran, 1346/1967; for some corrections and 
additions see the review by Myron Bement Smith in 
JAOS, |xxvi (1956), 243-7). To this body of buildings 
should be added the Russian publications on the 
monuments of Adharbaydjan and the Turkmen 
S. S. R. (summarized in L. S. Bretanitskii, Zoddestvo 
Azerbaidiana XII-XV vv. i ego mesio v arkhitekture 
peredeniego vostoka, Moscow 1966; G. A. Pugacen- 
kova, Iskusstvo Turkmentstana, Moscow, 1967). In 
general the plans, techniques and decorative schemes 
of the Saldjaik period continue, especially when after 
nearly five decades of inactivity a new architectural 
boom developed. This change of pace was due to the 
Islamization, Iranization and urbanization of the 
dynasty under Ghazan Khan (694-703/1295-1304). 
The main religious buildings were mosques, madrasas, 
mausolea, shrines and khankdahs. The novel stylistic 
tendencies are a stress of the vertical by means of 
higher, often ovoid domes, higher and narrower 
eyvans (barrel-vaulted halls open toward the court- 
yard end), minarets flanking portals or eyvans and 
colonettes at corners; the subdivision and opening- 
up of non-bearing walls through windows, bays, 
niches and stairways; and stronger use of colour 
not only in the form of painted plaster decoration, 
usually in relief, but more specifically, after about 
710/1310, by the use of faience mosaic for total 
wall coverage (D. N. Wilber, The development of 
mosaic fatence in Islamic architecture, in Ars Islamica, 
vi (1939), 40-7). The classic Iranian mosque developed 
in the Saldjak period with four eyvans cross-axially 
arranged around a courtyard and with a high dome 
chamber in front of the mihrab occurs only in the 
Masdjid-i Djami‘ of Varamin (722-6/1322-6) and 
under Muzaffarid rule in Kirman (750/1349). 
However, the two earlier mosque types consisting of 
an open, domed kiosk based on the cahdar-jak fire- 
temple or of a large single eyvan still occur, namely 
in the Masdjid-i Baba ‘Abd Allah in Nayin of 700/ 
1300, in the three mosques of about 725/1325 in 
the neighbourhood of Isfahan, at Dashti, Kadj and 
Eziran, the Masdjid-i Djami‘ of Ardabil rebuilt in 
the early 8th/14th century and respectively, in the 
monumental Masdjid-i Djami‘ of ‘Ali Shah in 
Tabriz of ca. 710-20/1310-20. While on his visit to 
Iran in 727/1327 Ibn Battita speaks repeatedly of 
madrasas which according to him served not only 
as religious schools but also as zdwiya (hostel, 
hermitage or convent). However, only four such 
buildings have been preserved, all of them post- 
Iikhanid properly speaking. Of these the more sig- 
nificant are the Madrasa Imami of 755/1354 and 
the Madrasa in the Masdjid-i Djami‘ built between 
768 and 778/1366 and 1376, both in Isfahan and fol- 
lowing the four eyvan-scheme with cells for the stu- 
dents between the eyvans. The importance given to 
mausolea particularly to imamzadas (or burial places 
of descendants of the Shi‘ite imams) is apparent 
from their large number, as they comprise 39 mon- 
uments among the 119 listed by Wilber. They fall 
into two major categories, both with an inner dome 
over the burial chamber in the centre of which 
there is the sarcophagus, if the latter is not placed 
in a vaulted crypt underneath. They are either 
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square chambered with more horizontally dominant 
features, of which the Gunbad-i ‘Alaviyan with very 
high florid stucco decoration of ca. 715/1315 (ac- 
cording to E. Herzfeld and Wilber, or ca. 1200-1250 
according to Minorsky) is an outstanding example; 
or they constitute the larger group of the taller, 
vertically oriented tomb towers which can be round, 
square or polyhedral and are covered by exposed 
domes or polyhedral tent domes or conical roofs. 
The earliest is the Imamz4da Shah Ciragh in Shiraz 
of 628-58/1230-59 and they were being built through- 
out the period and after it, the last being the Imam- 
zada Khadija ‘Imad al-Din of 792-1390 in Kumm, 
a town which is particularly rich in mausolea (ten 
in number, the earliest being of 677/1278). The 
ether town which has preserved many such buildings 
in its vicinity is Isfahan, where the most important 
is the tomb of Shaykh Muhammad b. Bakran, known 
as Pir-i Bakran in Lindjan of which the tomb cham- 
ber, deep eyvan and entrance passageway were built 
between 698 and 712/1299 and 1312 and which is 
very important for its lavish display of carved stucco 
decorations and faience revetments. The lofty tomb 
tower of Ghazan built between ca. 1297 and 1305 
in Ghazaniyye, a suburb of Tabriz, was destroyed 
by Shah ‘Abbas I,. but the undoubtedly even more 
remarkable mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad OlI- 
djyetii Khudabanda in Sultaniyya of 705-13/1305-13 
is fairly well preserved, although various subsidiary 
buildings and a surrounding wall with towers have 
disappeared (a view of the town with this building 
as seen in 944/1537 in a MS of Nasab al-Silahi al- 
Matraki is illustrated in colour in E, Akurgal, C. 
Mango and R. Ettinghausen, Treasures of Turkey, 
Geneva 1966, 201). A, Godard has characterized it 
as “certainly the finest example known of Mongol 
architecture, one of the most competent and typical 
products of Persian Islamic building and technically 
perhaps the most interesting’’ (‘The Mausoleum of 
Oljeitii at Sultaniya”, in Survey of Persian Art, ii, 
1103-18; Wilber, op. cit., 139-41). While Oldjeytii 
followed the Shi‘ite persuasion (after 709/1309), he 
meant to have the remains of the Caliph ‘Ali and of 
his son, the Imam MHusayn, transferred to his 
mausoleum, but this project was not realized. The 
building is an enormous octagon, about 126 feet 
(39 m.) wide with the burial chamber containing the 
cenotaph of the Sultan in a rectangular addition 
opposite the entrance. The outer walls are lightened 
on each side by a huge gallery with three openings 
and the inside by two-storied arcades. A terrace at 
the base of the dome has a minaret at each corner. The 
“perfectly conceived and constructed’’ dome itself 
has a span of 80 feet (24.5 m.), is single-shelled and 
solely built of bricks without buttresses, pinnacles 
or shoulders. The building is richly decorated by 
painted, flat stucco carvings, much of it imitating 
brickwork and brick-end plugs, tile revetment, 
faience mosaic and, on the inside, painting in the 
manner of book illuminations. Also in this period 
whole sanctuary complexes were constructed around 
tombs of venerated saints, such as that of Bayazid 
al-Bistami consisting of the shrine proper, a Masdjid-i 
Djami‘ and a tomb tower, built between 700 and 713/ 
1300 and 1313 (A. U. Pope, in Survey of Persian Art, 
ii, 1080-6; Wilber, op. cit., 127-8), that of Shaykh 
“Abd al-Samad al-Isfahani in Natanz, built between 
704 and 725/1304 and 1325 which comprises besides 
the tomb a Masdjid-i Djami‘, a minaret and a khan- 
kah (Pope, op. cit., 1086-9, A Godard, Najanz, in 
Athar-é Ivan, i, 1936, 83-102; Wilber, op. cit., 133-4); 
and also that of Ahmad b. Abu ’l-Hasan, known 
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as Shaykh Djam, in Turbat-i Shaykh Djam, where 
there is a fairly well-integrated congregate of various 
units erected ca. 1330 (Wilber, of. cit., 174). Finally 
a religious monument of great distinction is the 
mihrab of delicately carved stucco of 710/1310 in a 
side prayer hall of the Masdjid-i Djami‘ of Isfahan, 
which dates from the Shi‘ite period of Oldjeytii. 
That few secular buildings are preserved is partly 
due to the fact that Wkhanid rulers preferred to 
live in luxurious tents till the end of their rule and 
that such monuments were built of wood and other 
perishable material. In the Mongol mountain town 
of Saturik, a site now called Takht-i Sulayman, is 
a large ruined eyvan, decorated with niches topped 
by stalactites; it was part of a palace which according 
to Hamd All4h Mustawfi was rebuilt by Abaka 
Khan and has been dated ca. 1275 by Wilber (op. 
cit., 112). As the intensive German excavations be- 
tween 1960 and 1964 elucidated, the intricate palace 
complex was composed of various units such as iso- 
lated eyvans, cross-shaped buildings either with a 
central court or a central dome, rectangular halls, 
a twelve-sided building, etc., all erected along the 
four sides of a huge near-square layout with pillars 
forming an arcade around the courtyard with the 
oval lake in the centre. Wall tiles with geometric 
designs and partially glazed blue and green were 
discovered there, as well as two capitals decorated 
with Chinese dragons. In addition, a great deal of 
locally manufactured pottery, especially of the so- 
called Garris type (which had previously been dated 
5th/r1th to 7th/13th century), and moulds for mikrabs 
and animal sculptures appeared in the ruins. Fur- 
thermore, a square building with a carved doorway, 
apparently covered by a central dome was found to 
be Mongol (although it was formerly thought to be 
Parthian) and it was assumed that it might be a 
mausoleum. Finally, there was a large Mongol gate- 
way. All these discoveries were unique and thus of 
the greatest importance for our understanding of 
secular Iranian architecture (R. Naumann, W. Kleiss, 
et. al., Takht-i Suleiman and Zendan-i Suleiman, in 
Archdologischer Anzeiger, |xxvi (1961), cols. 51-9; 
idem et. al., ibid., 1962, cols. 660-70; idem et. al., 
ibid., 1964, cols. 27-65; idem et al., idid., 1965, 
cols. 697-713). In addition, three poorly preserved 
caravanserais of the standard court type were found 
near Marand (ca. 1330-5), Sin (730-1/1330-1) and 
Sartam (733/1332), of which in each case the best 
preserved part proved to be the single portal. In 
Sin it is followed by an unusual hexagonal vestibule, 
while in Sartam the cut stone entrance doorway and 
inscription above it betray Syrian influence. The 
most unusual secular building was probably the ob- 
servatory built about 656/1258 at Maragha on Hula- 
gi’s orders from plans prepared by Nasir al-Din 
Tisi. The structure is known to have contained a 
dome and a library, to which Ghazan Khan added 
yet another dome, all of which were already in ruins 
in 1340 when Hamd Allah Mustawfi wrote his Nuzhat 
al-kultb, 

A novel feature of the Mongol period was the 
massing of public buildings in newly constructed 
quarters, such as the Ghazaniyya of Ghazan Khan 
and Rab‘-i Rashidi built by his vizier Rashid al-Din, 
both near Tabriz. Thus the former included besides 
the sultan’s mausoleum and his palace buildings, a 
mosque, two madrasas, a khankah, a zawiya for say- 
yids, an observatory, a hospital, a library, archive 
and administrative buildings, hasmmams and a foun- 
tain, while the latter boasted two mosques, madra- 
sas, a khankdah, scientific institutions, two libraries, 


hospitals, kammams, caravanserais, spinning mills, 
paper factories, a dye house, a mint and gardens 
(K. Jahn, Tabris, ein mittelalterliches Kultuurzentrum 
zwischen Ost und West, in Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Anzeiger der phil.-hist. Klasse, 
Jahrg. 1968, No. 11, pp. 207, 210). It is not specifi- 
cally known whether or not these structures were 
built in a coordinated or more haphazard fashion; 
if the first assumption is right (and much speaks for 
it), this Mongol activity would be the forerunner 
of the ‘‘kiilliyye” foundations of the Ottoman sultans 
in Iznik, Bursa and Istanbul. 

Ceramics. The main manufacturing centre was 
Kashan, since Rayy did not resume its activities 
after the Mongol destruction of ca. 1220, Throughout 
the period Kashan produced both large scale mikrabs 
and small scale tile revetments (both called kdashi 
after the town) as well as pottery. Of these the pro- 
duction of the mihrdbs was the more conservative. 
Symbolizing a niche, they usually formed a succes- 
sion of flat arches with the innermost often showing 
a lamp (in reference to Sira XXIV, verse 35) and 
had as their main decoration Kur’anic passages or 
invocations of the Shi‘i imans, rendered in dark blue 
relief set against a lustre background. The manu- 
facture starts as early as 623/1226 and continues 
as late as 734/1333, and as the signed pieces indi- 
cate was at times practised by family workshops. 
As the often dated tiles show, they were made 
throughout the period and as late as 739/1338. They 
were usually lustre painted and formed dadoes in 
which eight-pointed stars alternate with cross-shaped 
units; from ca. 1300 on, the latter were for con- 
trast’s sake glazed cobalt blue or turquoise green. 
While the tiles for religious buildings showed floral 
or arabesque designs, those made for secular struc- 
tures displayed realistically rendered animals and, 
occasionally, figural subjects in the Saldjik tradition. 
Only in the 8th/14th century do the depicted person- 
ages begin to wear Mongol costumes. Toward the 
end of the 7th/r3th century rather coarse relief de- 
signs appear with Far Eastern motifs in the centre 
and large naskh writing in white on a blue ground 
as the framing device. In the 8th/14th century there 
is a definite decline in the artistic quality. 

Throughout the 7th/13th century the pottery, too, 
followed Saldjaik tradition, but was slowly losing the 
delicate details and general refinement of the ear- 
lier wares. A new, nearly hemispherical shape ap- 
pears and also a heavily shaped bowl whose upper 
walls are vertical and crested with a flange which 
projects both outward and inward; there is also a 
new interior decorative scheme of radial segments 
filled with alternating motifs. While overglaze paint- 
ing (called minai) disappears in this period, other 
techniques emerge which become specifically identi- 
fied with this period. These are a ware with under- 
glaze painting in green, blue and purple on a white 
ground made between 672/1274 and 729/1329; a ware 
with a characteristic deep cobalt blue glaze with 
overglaze painted designs in white, red and gold 
used for both pottery and tiles (only one dated tile 
of 7135/1315 so far discovered); finally there are 
three related wares which can be attributed to the 
first four decades of the 8th/14th century and which, 
though erroneously connected with the modern town 
of Sultanabad (where the earliest pieces had been 
found), still show stylistic connections with the ear- 
lier Kashan production. Their common aspect is a 
coarse clay body, heavy potting, a very dense under- 
glaze painted design in which the ground nearly dis- 
appears usually under a display of foliage, and a 
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preference for a subdued chromatic range consisting 
of greys, browns and whites with dark blue and tur- 
quoise only discreetly used. The flower and animal 
motifs are often of Far Eastern origin and the fig- 
ures wear Mongol costume. This type of pottery 
had a strong influence in other Muslim countries, 
even those politically at odds with the Mongols. Its 
style is therefore found not only in the pottery of 
the Golden Horde at Saray Berke, but also in Da- 
mascus and Cairo (A. Lane, Later Islamic pottery. 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, Turkey, London 1957, 6-20). 
The material evidence of the pieces themselves is 
corroborated and supplemented by a section in a 
Persian MS of 700/1300 in which Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Abi Tahir, son and 
brother of two well-known Kash4n potters, provides 
information about the raw materials and technical 
processes involved in the contemporary Kashan 
production of glazed ceramics (H. Ritter, J. Rus- 
ka, F. Sarre and R. Winderlich, Orientalische 
Steinbiicher und persische Fayencetechnik, Istanbul 
1935). 

Metalwork. It is difficult to differentiate the 
Iranian objects from those made in neighbouring 
countries especially in the Djazira. The designs on 
the brasses of the 7th/13th century and those of 
the 8th/14th century, inlaid with silver and some- 
times with gold, and very rarely with copper, be- 
come progressively drier, more rigid and less imagi- 
native in comparison to those of the Saldjaik period. 
However, they continue the earlier modes of deco- 
ration, particularly the deployment of the patterns 
in registers with skilfully arranged roundels and 
cartouches of various sizes set against formalized 
background designs, and often using human figures 
in court scenes. In this respect they show the strong 
imprint of Mesopotamian, especially Mawsil work, 
although it must be remembered that the pieces 
from that region were originally themselves influ- 
enced by the Iranian metal production. (For a study 
of a special group starting in 705/1305 with a bowl 
by a Shirazi artist see Eva Baer, Fish-pond orna- 
ments on Persian and Mamluk metal vessels, in 
BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 14-27). Chinese influence is oc- 
casionally found (R. H. Pinder-Wilson, A Persian 
bronze mortar of the Mongol period, in Proc. XXVth 
Int, Congress of Orientalists, gth-16th August 1960, 
Moscow 1963, ii, 204-6), That the period is not with- 
out creative ability is demonstrated by a number of 
new shapes for caskets, especially a polygonal one 
with a domed cover. Dated pieces of the 8th/14th 
century indicate that in the second half of the Mon- 
gol period there is a growing predilection for the 
sole use of inscriptions, floral designs, arabesques 
and geometric patterns, although a bowl of 752/1351 
still has human figures in the uninterrupted main 
register, L. Giuzalian has identified a production 
in Shiraz made for the Indjii Sultan Abii _Ishak (see 
Proc. XXVih Int. Congress of Orientalists, ii, 174-8). 
Shiraz work continued under the Muzaffarids, as a 
signed piece in the Cairo Museum of 7612/1360 
indicates. A different type of metalwork, a huge 
bronze basin by an Isfahani artist, carrying the 
name of the Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad Aba 
Bakr of the Kart dynasty, was cast in 776/1375 for 
the Masdjid-i Djami‘ in Herat (A. S. Melikian Chir- 
vani, Un basin iranien de Van 1375, in Gazetie des 
Beaux-Aris, n.s. lxxiii (1969), 5-18). A third, and 
again different post-Mongol group consists of a 
number of richly silver inlaid bowls with elaborate 
miniature-like court scenes in or between roundels 
which foreshadow the Timirid painting style. (A gen- 


eral survey in D. Barrett, Islamic metalwork in the 
British Museum, London 1949, pp. X VII-XIX). 

Textiles. There is no doubt that fabrics were 
woven in Iran during the Mongol period, but modern 
research has so far not been able to distinguish 
them clearly from the products of other Muslim 
regions and possibly even from those made in China. 
These textiles called pannt tariarici in Western 
sources represent an international luxury style. It is, 
however, obvious that the overall organization based 
on roundels with one or two heraldically rendered 
animals and an interstitial pattern which had been 
developed in Sasanian times and was still current 
in the Saldjik period was no longer the main ar- 
rangement. Chinese ideas had thoroughly destroyed 
that convention of many centuries and had introduced 
new composition schemes and Far Eastern motifs. 
The arrangement which was closest to the old system 
was an overall pattern of pointed ovals formed 
by a system of stems which enclose animals in a 
circular setting. Otherwise there was often an open 
composition with animals in alternate rows placed 
in dense vegetation. The most common organizational 
schemes were bands of various width with Arabic 
inscriptions, flowers, geometric and other formal 
designs and, to a lesser extent, with animals and 
birds. The key piece is the burial robe of Duke 
Rudolf IV of Austria (1365) in the Episcopal Mu- 
seum in Vienna which has the name of JIkhan Sultan 
Abii Sa‘id woven in it; this in turn is close to the 
fabric found in the tomb of Cangrande I at Verona 
(1329) (G. Sangiorgi, Le stoffe e le vesti tombali di 
Cangrande I della Scala, in Bollettino d’Arte, n.s. i 
(1921), 441-57; see also Otto von Falke, Kunst- 
geschichte der Seidenweberei, Berlin 1913, ii, 50-63, 
now antiquated, but richly illustrative material; 
W. Mannowski, Kirchliche Gewander und Stickereien 
aus dem Schatz der Marienkirche, Danzig 1929, vol. 3, 
vol, 2, nos. 30-33; Phyllis Ackerman, Textiles of the 
Islamic periods, in Survey of Persian Art, iii, 2042- 
61; Lane, Later Islamic pottery, 3-5). 

The Art of the Book. The period’s earliest 
dated book bindings of 676/1277 and 697 or 699/1297 
or 1299 respectively, both from Mar4gha, use blind 
tooling to create a central mandorla-shaped medallion 
and triangular corner pieces within a simple frame. 
The punches are limited in number and all of a geo- 
metric nature with the exception of two arabesques 
on the flap of the second piece. In composition and 
in its filling devices this binding is still in the Saldjuk 
tradition and only in the following century does the 
style advance. Thus on a thirty-volume Kur?dn set 
made in Hamadan in 713/1313 for Sultan Oldieytii 
gold tooling in the form of dots appears and is 
applied to a larger and more elaborate circular 
medallion filled with geometric patterns. Designs 
impressed into the lining (doublure) of the binding 
are first found in 704/1304 and the first signature 
stamp in 706/1306. By 735/1334 the central medal- 
lion and corner pieces have become bigger and have 
a more elaborate outline, while in 781/1379 the 
earlier mode of filling the decorative forms with 
geometric strapwork has been replaced by ara- 
besques and even naturalistic floral branches. Over- 
all large scale geometric configurations as found in 
Mamlak Egypt remain, however, unknown, and in 
the 8th/14th century the use of gold tooling remains 
still limited (R. Ettinghausen, The covers of the 
Morgan ManafiS manuscript and other early Persian 
bookbindings, in Studies in art and literature for 
Belle da Costa Greene, ed. D. Miner, Princeton 1954, 
459-73; K. B. Gardner, Three early Islamic book- 
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bindings, in The British Museum Quarterly, xxvi, 
(1962), 29-30). 

More spectacular than the bindings are the illu- 
minations, especially the ‘‘carpet pages’ in Kur?4ns 
and other MSS. Here again Oldjeytii was the great 
patron, as is shown by the large size, thirty-volume 
Kur’an set in the National Library, Cairo, created 
in Hamad§an in 713/1313. Here colourful arabesques 
and knot designs were placed within ever changing 
geometric layouts. Other giant Kur?4n MSS were 
written for the same sultan in Baghdad in 706/1306 
and in Mawsil in 710/1310. A Rashid al-Din MS of 
710/1310 demonstrates that other texts were also 
handsomely decorated, in this case with a carpet- 
like repeat pattern within a richly treated frame. 
Its design is, however, in a less monumental, more 
delicate style and the same general tendency is 
noticeable in later Kur?4n MSS of 728/1327 and 738/ 
1338. All these illuminations have a character of 
their own which distinguishes them from both the 
Saldjik and Timirid creations (R. Ettinghausen, 
Manuscript illumination, in Survey of Persian Art, 
iii, 1954-9). 

In spite of conservative tendencies in certain 
early MSS and even in the late MSS painted in Shiraz 
between 731/1330 and 741/1341 under the Indjii 
Sultans, miniature painting of the Ilkhanid period 
achieved a complete break with traditions evolved by 
Arab or Saldjik Iranian ateliers, or as the Safavid 
calligrapher and painter Dist Muhammad expressed 
it in 951/1544: Its first great master (Ahmad Misa) 
“withdrew the covering from the face of painting 
and invented the kind of painting which is current 
at the present time’. The evolution developed rapidly 
from MS to MS and, as already the earliest MS, 
Djuwayni’s Tarikh-i Djahan-gusha of 689/1290 in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, indicates, is engen- 
dered by a strong Chinese influence. In this earliest 
MS as well as in a group of undated small-size Shah- 
nama MSS of the early 8th/r4th century and in the 
Shiraz MSS between 1330 and 1341 it is only Chinese 
motifs and Far Eastern costumes which betray the 
new trend, but in many miniatures of the next MS, 
Ibn Bakhtishi®’s Manaft‘ al-hayawan of 697-699/1297 
or 1299 in the Morgan Library, there is in addition 
a new indication of spatial depth, an interest in the 
rendition of landscape and impressionistic tendencies 
to depict small plants. In MSS of Rashid al-Din’s 
Diadmi‘ al-tawarikh of 706/1306, 714/1314 and 717/ 
1318 the polychrome Saldjaik manner is replaced by 
a linear style with subdued partial colouring. In ad- 
dition pure landscape renditions and a novel interest 
in the portrayal of human drama and emotions are 
to be found. The activities of the next two to three 
decades are not quite clear, as there are no dated 
MSS preserved. However, a MS which is usually 
regarded as the major product of the late period of 
Sultan Abii Sa‘id and the following years (ca. 1330- 
40), a large size Shah-nama fragment (often called 
the ‘“‘Demotte Shah-ndmeh” after its first antiquarian 
owner) shows various experimental stages of the 
amalgamation of the novel concepts. At times they 
appear in somewhat confused conipositions, but many 
miniatures reveal that a new style has been born, 
so that the MS presents itself in the monumental 
manner which is commensurate with its subject 
matter. It goes back to the rich palette of the pre- 
Mongol styles for figures and architecture but this 
is combined with three-dimensional monochrome 
elements used for such landscape features as trees, 
rocks, hills and receding ridges. While in some 
paintings there is a full awareness of the new con- 


cepts of three-dimensionality, in others space is 
restricted by placing the action or scene into a nar- 
row frontal zone which is cnt off by decoratively 
treated elements of the background such as hills or 
an architectural screen. More than in any other MS 
narration is turned into a heroic spectacle reflecting 
at times a specific mood. This is even mirrored in 
the landscapes, which therefore become an im- 
portant element in the composition. A large body 
of detached miniatures of historical, legendary, folk- 
loristic and eschatological nature found in eight al- 
bums in the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi of Istanbul and 
in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek (now Tiibingen) 
teflects the same stylistic stage and also that of 
the following decades. Among them are miniatures 
from a Mi‘radj-nama with old attributions to Ahmad 
Miis4, who is credited with such a work by Dist 
Muhammad and is called the leading master of the 
period. The same general data applies probably to 
the cut-out paintings of a large scale Kalila wa- 
Dimna MS, now in the University Library, Istanbul, 
where the more successful integration of the figures 
and landscape speaks for a slightly later date than 
that of the more experimental ‘“‘Demotte Shdh- 
nameh’’. The only dated MS of this period and style 
is a Garshasp-nama of 754/1354 also in the Topkapi 
Saray1 which represents a stylistic stage after the 
“Demotte Shah-nameh’’, but still reflects its manner. 
A more advanced style, possibly from another local- 
ity, if the paintings were not executed at a later 
date than the MS, is found in another Kalila wa-Dim- 
na, the text of which is dated 744/1343 (in Cairo), 
where the figures are more diminutive while the 
landscape is purely decorative and the space hardly 
rendered. This is a general tendency whlch is clearly 
noticeable in various dated MSS of the second half 
of the 8th/14th century (L. Binyon, J. V.S. Wilkinson, 
Basil Gray, Persian miniature painting, London 1933, 
29-48, 184; D. Barrett, Persian painting in the 
fourteenth century, London n.d.; E, Ktihnel, History 
of miniature painting and drawing, in Survey of 
Persian Art, iii, 1833-41; R. Ettinghausen, On some 
Mongol miniatures, in Kunst des Orients, iii (1959), 
44-65; B. Gray, Persian painting, Geneva 1961, 19-55 
(bibliography: p. 173); B. W. Robinson, Persian 
painting, London 1967, 35-42; 84-5; on the albums: 
R. Ettinghausen, Persian Ascension miniatures, in 
XII Convegno Volta (Accademia dei Lincei, Roma), 
Rome 1957, 360-83; M. S. Ipsiroglu, Saray-Alben. 
Diez’sche Klebebdnde aus Berliner Sammlungen, 
Wiesbaden 1964; idem, Malerei der Mongolen, Munich 
1965). 

Bibliography of publications treating of the 
whole subject: “Ilkhan Art’, in Encyclopedia of 
World Art, vii, New York 1963, columns 788-98 
with extensive bibliography; and chapters in the 
general histories of Islamic art, ¢.g., those by Georges 
Margais, Ernst Kiihnel and Katharina Otto-Dorn. 
For the decorative arts and painting see also Oleg 
Grabar, Persian art before and after the Mongol 
conquest, University of Michigan Museum of Art, 
Ann Arbor 1959; idem, ‘‘The visual arts, 1050- 
1350” in Cambridge History of Iran, v, ed. J. A. 
Boyle, Cambridge 1968, 626-58. 

(R. ETTINGHAUSEN) 
‘SILLA ‘“‘cause’’, pl. ‘Silal. 
i.—GRAMMAR 

The idea of the ‘ila is important, and appears in 
the earliest treatises. Infact, Ibn Sall4m al-Djumahi, 
who sees ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Ishak (d. 117/735) as 
the founder of nakw, says of him: “‘he enlarged the 
scope of kiyds and explained the ‘ilal’” (al-Kifti, 
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Inb@, ii, 105). Few grammarians, however, have 
dealt with the question of ‘Jai for its own sake: al- 
Zadjdjadji, in ch. 5 (64-6) of the Kitab al-Idah fi 
“ilal al-nakw (Cairo 1378/1959); Ibn Dijinni, in several 
chapters of the Khasa@is, i (Cairo 1371/1952), 48-95, 
144-63, 173-4, 174-80, 183-4; al-Suyiti, in ch. 4 
al-“illa (54-68) of the Kitab al-Iktirah fi ‘ilm usil 
al-nahw (Cairo 1310); from him we know that Ibn 
al-Sarradj dealt with it at the beginning of his Usil, 
and al-Husayn al-Dinawari al-Dijalis (Bughya, 236) 
in the Kitab Thimdr al-sinad‘a (in MS., see Brockel- 
mann § I, 514). 

Al-Zadidiadji (d. 337/948-9), in this ch. 5 “ial 
al-nahw, says that they are artificial (mustanbata) 
and not necessitating (Jaysat mudjiba), and puts them 
into three categories: ta‘limiyya, kiyasiyya, djadaliy- 
ya nazariyya. The first are concerned with the teach- 
ing (ta‘lim) of the language of the Arabs, permit it 
to be learnt and are included among the norms that 
tule it. One says: kam® Zayd*", “‘Zayd rose”, with 
Zayd in the raf‘ (nominative), and if the question is 
asked: why is Zayd in the raf‘? the answer is— 
and this is the ‘illa—because he is the fa‘il, “‘the 
agent”’ of the verb, which affects him and puts him 
in the raf‘. One says: inna Zayd9" k@im“n, “Zayd 
is standing’. Why, in this case, should Zayd be in 
the nasb (accusative) and ka@im in the raf‘? The 
answer is: because of inna, which puts the noun fol- 
lowing it in the nasb and the kkabar (predicate) in 
the raf‘. This reply expresses the “illa. 

‘Ilal kiydsiyya are concerned with explanations 
founded on kiyds, “analogy”: in the case of inna 
Zayd* k@im“=, why should imma put the noun in 
the nasb? Because (‘illa kiydsiyya) it resembles a 
transitive verb; it is thus thought of as comparable 
with it and behaves like it, because of this resemblan- 
ce. From a formal point of view, Zayd** is compar- 
able with the object of the verb in the nasb, and 
ka?im in the raf‘ with the fa%il, which is in the raf‘. 

‘Ilal diadaliyya nazariyya make up all the other 
explanations that are worked out by reflexion (nazar) 
and frequently brought into discussion (djadal), in 
answer to the questions that arise subsequently. The 
previous ‘“illa (kiyastyya) stated: a resemblance to 
a transitive verb. To what verb? to a verb in the 
past? in the present ? in the future? In a comparison 
with a transitive verb, why select a verb the comple- 
ment of which precedes the fa‘%il (such as garaba 
Zayd* SAmrvns)? This is a secondary construction 
(far‘) in relation to the basic construction (asi): da- 
raba ‘Amr«» Zayd¢™, Why choose a secondary con- 
struction? What similar cases justify this course of 
action? Are both constructions (that of far‘ and that 
of asl) permissible? No, for one cannot say: inna 
ka?im~ Zaydon, Why, then, revoke this prohibition 
and permit: inna amamaka Bakr*®, ‘Bakr is in front 
of you’’? etc., etc. All the answers to these questions 
are “ilal djadaliyya nagariyya. Arab grammarians 
speculated unrestrainedly about the “lal; it was no 
empty game for them, but rather an attempt to dis- 
cover kikma, the Wisdom which harmoniously organ- 
izes everything in the language of the Arabs (cf. Ibn 
al-Sarradj), and which came through revelation. 

Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 316/929) established (Iktirah, 
58) two classes of i‘tilalat, the arguments of the gram- 
marians: (a) Those ‘‘which lead to knowledge of the 
language of the Arabs, such as: every fail is marfu‘ 
(in the nominative) and every maf‘al (complement) is 
mansub”’. [This is al-Zadjdjadji’s first category]. (b) 
Those which are “illat ‘illa ‘‘the cause of a cause’, 
“such as: why is the fa“! marfa‘ and the maf‘ul man- 
s#b? Nothing is gained by talking as the Arabs did. 


We merely extract the wisdom contained in the ust] 
(rules) that they have established, and the superiori- 
ty of this language over others is thus shown”’; “illat 
“lla comprehends al-Zadjdjadji’s other two cate- 
gories. 

Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002) seeks to deepen the idea 
of “illa in grammar (references to the Khasdais). 
First, he does not accept {i, 173-4) Ibn al-Sarradj’s 
expression: “illat ‘illa. This is simply a linguistic 
licence, which does not correspond with reality, for 
it is concerned with explanations or complements 
applied to the “lla. ‘‘The real cause is not caused 
(ma‘lila)” {i, 174, line 5); it exists by nature. This 
is what requires to be examined, and Ibn Djinni 
speculates concerning the character of this cause. 
He makes an initial distinction (i, 164): @l-“illa al- 
midjiba, ‘‘the necessitating cause” and al-“illa al- 
mudjawwiza, ‘‘the cause that permits action’, such 
as the possibility of changing w into hamza in wuk- 
kita > ukkita, “have a time assigned for something”, 
or wudjih > °udjth, ‘faces’. This, in fact, is only 
a sabab which permits but does not necessitate (see 
below, Rem. a). Al-‘illa al-midjiba remains. Is this 
of the type dealt with by the theologian or of that 
dealt with by the jurist? He says (i, 48, 145) that 
it is closer to the first than to the second, and 
superior to the latter (i, 50, 1. 15), for the gram- 
marians refer to sense (al-hiss) and speak of heavi- 
ness or lightness in the sounds of the language, which 
are clearly perceptible to everyone, whereas legal 
causation has recourse to signs (li-wuku‘* al-akkam), 
in order that judgments may be made (see also: i, 
48, ll. 6-12; 51, ll. 12-5). He also distinguishes, with- 
in al-“illa al-midjiba (i, 88, 164): (a) the “illa that 
necessitates, leaving no possibility of evasion, such 
as the changing of alif to waw in garib (“hitting”) > 
duwayrib in the diminutive; this is comparable with 
the causes of the theologians; (b) the ‘Silla that can 
be avoided, but in this case one must accept some- 
thing disagreeable and repugnant; such as, for 
example, in saying: *muykin (following the asi), 
without changing the y to w: miikin, “he who knows 
with certainty’; or *miwzan, without changing the 
w toy: mizan “balance’’; its causation is not absolute. 
Thus he says (i, 87 end): ‘‘We do not claim that they 
(the ‘:lal al-nahw] reach the same level (tablugh kadr) 
of the ‘ilal of the theologians”’ (cf. i, 145, ll. 9-11). He 
does not then wish to identify these causes complete- 
ly, but simply to note that they exhibit a more 
marked resemblance to one another. Thus, going 
beyond the ‘i/al of the jurists on the one hand, and, 
on the other, more resembling the ‘ilal of the theo- 
logians, while falling short of the latter, the ‘ial 
of the grammarians hold a peculiar position. As R. 
Arnaldez says (Grammaire et théologie chez Ibn Hazm 
de Cordoue, Paris 1956, 96): ‘‘The problem is thus 
clearly set and answered with respect to the specificity 


.of the grammatical cause”. This is from the Arab 


point of view. Modern linguistics considers not causes 
in language but significant oppositions between 
signs, and relationships between the different signs 
in the sentence: functions, provided with formal 
marks, 

What, however, does Ibn Dijinni mean by al-‘illa 
al-midjiba? Without doubt the first category of al- 
Zadjdjadji and Ibn al-Sarradj (cf. i, 164, ll. 2-5). 
Having rejected the ‘tllat ‘illa of the latter, he has 
to confine himself to this first category, Now, to 
take one example, he makes frequent use of istithkal 
“estimation of heaviness’? (and, consequently, of 
lightness). Moreover, he uses the arguments of the 
grammarians by means of istithkal to show the 
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difference between the ‘i/al of the grammarians and 
those of the jurists (above and i, 48, 1. 4). This 
istithkal is a “illa nazariyya; in fact, in the cases 
quoted above—*muykin > mikin, *miwzin > 
misan (non-absolute ‘illa midjiba) — al-“illa al- 
ta‘limiyya simply states the changes: uy > 4%, iw > 
7; the ‘“‘why?”, however, the explanation by means 
of estimating heaviness, zstithkal, comes from the 
nazar, from reflexion on linguistic behaviour, in the 
particular case. What then are we to think? After 
careful examination, we must conclude that it is 
the term ‘“illat “tila and the abuse of useless questions 
that Ibn Djinni has rejected (see i, 173, Il. 11 ff.), 
but that he intended to go beyond the simple gram- 
matical statement and to set up, in the real causes, 
an explanation that comes from the working of 
linguistic feeling, such as his istithkdl, or from that 
which he believes appropriate to the Arabic language. 
Granting the cases referred to (mukin, mizdn et al.), 
yet when we consider how far he carries his use of 
istithkal, e.g., i, 55, ll. 4-8, we see that he reaches 
the pure systematic “illa nazgariy ya. Real grammatical 
cause remains for him a domain that has a clear 
first limit with the ta‘limiyya, but extends, more or 
less rightly, into the nagariyya; reservations are 
made, here, about the question of the kiydsiyya, in 
view of the extent of Ibn Djinni’s discussion of kiyds. 

Al-Dinawari (wrote before 583/1187; Brockelmann, 
S I, 514), in the Kitab mentioned above (with the 
sharh of Ibn Maktam) (in al-Suyiti, 2nd masala: 
Divisions of the ‘tlal, Iktirah, 56-8), also introduces 
two divisions. The second apparently corresponds 
with that of Ibn al-Sarradj, but he does not discuss 
it (tbid., 58, 1. 14-5). The first enumerates the 24 
well-known types (naw‘) of the grammarians’ ‘ial: 
tattarid ‘ala kaldm al-‘Arab wa-tunsadk ila kantin 
lughatihim, ‘valid for the whole of the Arab speech 
and referred to the canon of their language”. These, 
however, are no longer merely the ta‘limiyya or Ibn 
al-Sarrddj’s first division. For example, an important 
kiyasiyya is in fact to be found there: the ‘“illat 
tashbih ‘‘the cause of resemblance’’, such as the 7°7ab 
of the mudari* because of its resemblance to a noun, 
and the bind? (absence of i‘rab) of certain nouns be- 
cause of their resemblance to the hurtf (ibid., 57, 
1, 5-6); and the “tllat fark, ‘‘the cause of difference’’ 
(1. 7-9), a purely systematic ‘illa nazgariyya. 

When Ibn Dijinni’s procedure with respect to isti- 
thkal is seen, and his tendency towards pure system- 
atic nazgariyya, it is not surprising to find al-Dinawari 
produce such a mixture, in his count of the “lal. 
This means that the grammarian, in his graminatical 


speculation, comes no longer to distinguish clearly ‘ 


between the actual rules of the Arabic language (the 
ta‘limiyya) and all the ‘‘whys?” that they have 
accumulated to account for these rules, and that he 
thus comes to ascribe to the former the same objective 
value as to the latter. Besides, al-Suyiti, repeating 
the enumeration of the 24 types mentioned, in the 
biographical notice of al-Dinawari (Bughya, 236), 
introduces them simply as: ‘“ilal al-nahw al-mashhira, 
according to that author. 

A ‘illa may also be basifa, “simple” or murakkaba, 
“compound”; this is the subject of al-Suyiti’s 5th 
masala (Iktirah, 61-2). A good example of murakkaba 
is the explanation of man‘ al-sarf, “‘prevention of 
sarf’’ for nouns with only two cases, by means of 
the combined action of two mani‘, “‘obstacle’’ (see 
also Ibn Dijinni, i, 174-80). 

The important part ascribed to the ‘illa in the 
theory of kiyds should also be noted; it can be seen 
in the account of Ibn al-Anbari: Luma‘ al-adilla fi 





ustl al-nahw (ed. Attia Amer), 53: Rivas al-“illa is 
accepted by all bi-idjma‘, with unanimous consent, 
and it is the only one that enjoys idjma‘; kiyds al- 
shabah, ‘‘the kiyds of resemblance” is accepted by 
a@kthar al-‘ulama?, ‘‘most scholars”’. 

Remarks: (a) ‘illa, sabab. Ibn Diinni appears to 
make a distinction between the two terms: al-“illa 
al-mudjawwiza is really only a sabab that permits 
and does not necessitate (above and i, 164, 1. 6). 
al-Suyiti (d. 911/1505) (Iktirak, 59, 1. 14), in a note 
that follows the end (which is clearly marked) of the 
quotation of Ibn Djinni, decides in favour of a firm 
distinction: “It is clear, then, that by means of this 
difference that which necessitates is called ‘illa and 
that which permits is called sabab’’. This is develop- 
ed by the commentator on the Iktiréh, Muhammad 
‘Ali b. Allan (d. 1057/1648), quoted by the editor 
of the Khas@is, i, 164, n. 4. If the latter had noticed 
the intaha that closes the quotation from Ibn Djinni 
he would not have attributed to him (zbid.) a self- 
contradiction. —For “illa and sabab in Ibn Hazm, 
see R. Arnaldez, op. cit., 186. 

(b) For another sense of ‘“illa: hurtf al-‘tlla or 
al-i‘tilal or al-hurif al-mu‘talla, see HURUF AL-HIDJA?, 
These are alif, waw, ya’, known as “‘sick’”’ hurtif, as 
opposed to the others, the “healthy” ones, al-huruf 
al-sahiha. The changes to which they are subject 
are dealt with in Arabic grammars in the chapter 
on i‘lal or i%ilal, ¢e.g., R. al-Shartini, Mabdadi? al- 
‘arabiyya, iv (9th ed., Beirut 1961), 35-40; H. 
Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, i, 118-37. 

Bibliography: in the text. Ch. 4 of the [ktirah 
of al-Suyiti, which is made up of quotations, has 
the advantage of gathering together the important 
texts; the author, however, makes certain cuts 
in his quotations from Ibn Djinni. (H. FLeiscn) 


ii—PH1LosoPHy 


Cause, in the exact sense of Aristotle’s td atttov. 
The term was adopted by Shi‘i thought, by the fala- 
sifa and by the later mutakallimin in their resumés 
and refutations of falsafa. The mutakallimin, how- 
ever, tended rather, in order to denote a causal se- 
quence and the production of an effect, to use sabab, 
pl. asbab, which implies primarily the idea of ‘‘chan- 
nel”’, ‘intermediary’. A certain confusion of vocabu- 
lary sometimes arises from this, and all the more 
since the faldsifa, in particular al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sina, use sabab freely as a synonym of “illa. 

The term ‘“illa seems to have been adopted very 
early in the translations of Greek texts. It would be 
tedious to try to trace it through, and we may simply 
remark the influence that the Neo-Platonic writings 
attributed to Aristotle may have had in this matter 
as in many others: especially, here, the extracts 
from the Elementatio theologica of Proclus, which 
in Arabic became the ‘Book of the Explanation 
of Aristotle concerning the pure Good’? (al-khayr 
al-mahd), and were known to the Latin Middle Ages 
as the Liber de Causis (Arabic ed. by Bardenhewer, 
Freiburg i. B., 1882; re-ed. by A. Badawi in Neo- 
platonici apud Arabos, Cairo 1955). From the very 
first lines of the work, the relationship of the first 
Cause (here al-‘illa al-awwaliyya) with the second 
cause, as described in the text, makes it clear that 
the thing caused (ma‘lil) is maintained in being by 
the universal first Cause, even when the immediate 
second cause ceases to exert its influence: ‘and 
even if the second cause is separated from the effect 
that follows it, the first Cause, which is above it, 
is not separated from that effect, since it is the cause 
of its cause’, The Latin Middle Ages incorporated 
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this relationship in a purely creationist view of 
the world, and one of a world “‘commenced”’ in time, 
while falsafa—at any rate eastern falsafa—inter- 
preted it as requiring a necessary and eternal ema- 
nation. 

Here, as a guide, are some of the more important 
references. 

I. Shi‘i thought. An epistle of the [khwdan al- 
Safa? is entitled ‘‘on causes (‘ilal) and things caused 
(ma‘lilat)” (Rasa il Ikhwan al-Safa?, Cairo 1347/1928, 
iii, 324 ff.). One chapter is devoted to the ideas in 
question (ibid., 336-7). The definitions refer to the 
more traditional idea of sabab: “illa is the “‘inter- 
mediary’” (sabab) necessary for the existence of 
another thing, and the ma‘lil (‘thing caused’, 
effect) is that whose existence requires some ‘‘inter- 
mediary’’. As for the various kinds of causes, their 
possible enumeration is governed by two points of 
view. (1) An analysis very close to that of Aristotle 
(Physics, ii, 3 and Metaphysics, A, 2) distinguishes 
the efficient cause or agent (‘ila fa‘ila), the material 
cause (“illa hayilaniyya), the formal cause (‘illa 
rsiviyya) and the final or “perfect”? cause (‘“illa 
tamamiyya). These four causes, according to the 
text, are to be found in every “produced” object. 
(2) To this is added the list of what the agent that 
produces an effect needs, according to its nature. 
If the agent is a man, he needs matter, place, time, 
members as instruments, implements and certain 
movements. A “natural” agent, on the other hand, 
needs only matter, place, time and movements; an 
“animate” agent, endowed with vital (nafsani) 
breath, needs only matter and movements. The 
paragraph ends with the statement that the Most 
High Creator (al-bari?) ‘“‘needs none of this, since 
His Act is absolute beginning and creation”? with 
regard to both matter and time, and to movements, 
instruments and implements. The epistle adds that 
obstacles created by deficiencies in the matter 
(madda), by the difficulties encountered by the first 
matter (kayla) in receiving form, by lack of instru- 
ments and implements or by personal inadequacies, 
may all constitute hindrances to the action of the 
agent. ‘How far removed is God Most High from 
all this!’ 

Beings that are caused are divided, in their turn, 
into four categories: those produced by men; “‘natu- 
ral’”’ beings (minerals, vegetables, animals); then 
two categories the details of which depend on certain 
Isma‘ili views: on the one hand the pure nafsaniyya 
beings (planets, stars, elements), on the other the 
rihaniyya or “spiritual” beings (first matter, sepa- 
rate form, soul, intellect). 

This description of the causes certainly borrows 
many of its elements from the Aristotelian tradition. 
It is expressed, however, in an analytic frame that 
is not Aristotle’s; it is more descriptive and more 
careful to refer to the hierarchies of beings. The 
examination of the causes seems less to satisfy the 
intellectual grasp of what constitutes things than to 
define the intermediate conditions without which 
things could not be brought into existence. These 
conditions, however, establish necessary links be- 
tween the causes and their effects, and thereby lead 
to the recognition of the efficacy (ta°thir) of the first 
on the second. The IsmA‘ili theory of the first matter, 
which gives a spiritual (rdhani) reality to the hayula 
(¢.v.], diverts the idea of material cause in a new 
direction; the Muslim faith states that God transcends 
any operation of secondary causality, in the absolute 
immediacy of His creative (emanative) Act. 

Shi‘i (Isma‘ili) thought follows, with less technical 





precision, the same lines and somewhat accentuates 
them. The first Cause (al-“illa al-uila) is sometimes 
God Himself, sometimes the first Emanation, thought 
of as God as knowable and nameable. Here we shall 
refer only to the Kitab Didmi‘ al-hikmatayn of Na- 
sir-i Khusraw (ed. H. Corbin and M. Mu‘in, Paris- 
Teheran 1953), ¢.g., 7-9, where temporal and local 
causes are added to the four classic causes, and 
67-70, on the first Cause. Six centuries later, the 
world-view of Mulla Sadra Shirazi, which was pro- 
foundly monist and emanatist, led him to deny the 
relationship ‘illa-ma‘lil on the level of the constitu- 
tive intrinsic causes of quiddity (mdhiyya), while 
affirming it all the more vehemently on the level of 
existence (cf. Kitab al-Masha‘ir, ed. and _ trans. 
H. Corbin, Paris-Teheran 1964, 53-4/180-1). ‘‘That 
which is called cause is the origin and source (as!)’’; 
the absolute Origin is the first Cause (ibid., 41/162). 

II. Falsafa, The idea of “ila is common in 
falsafa, Al-Kindi refers to it frequently. Thus a risdla 
on “the proximate efficient cause (al-“illa al-fa‘ila 
al-kariba) of being and corruption’? enumerates 
and defines the four causes, which are here called 
“natural’’—the material cause being called ‘un- 
suriyya and the final cause tamamiyya (217-8); it 
then analyses more closely the efficient (‘‘agent’’, 
fa‘ila) cause, and applies the principles thus es- 
tablished. With regard to the ‘‘obedience of the 
heavenly Bodies to God’, we find a new list of 
causes, referring to the final cause, which is not 
explicitly named (ibid., 247-8); the celestial sphere 
is called the “proximate efficient cause’ of the 
perishable living creature, ‘“‘and the efficient cause, 
as such, is more noble than the thing caused, as 
thing caused” (248). Al-Kindi also discusses ‘‘the 
cause (“illa) of fogs” (ibid., ii, Cairo 1372/1953, 76- 
8), where he uses asbab as a synonym for “lal, and 
“the efficient cause of the flow and ebb of the tide” 
{ibid., 110-33), etc. 

Al-Farabi’s vocabulary mingles ‘ila in its philo- 
sophical sense and sabab without much discrimina- 
tion. Thus in the ‘Uyin al-masa*il (ed. Dieterici, ap. 
Alfarabi’s Philosophische Abhandlungen, Leiden 1890, 
57): the possible things that are ‘‘necessary by virtue 
of something else’? need a cause (lla), since they 
cannot, either infinitely or correlatively, be causes 
of one another (cf. Ibrahim Madkour, La place d’al- 
Farabi dans Vécole philosophique musulmane, Paris 
1934, 79). It is, then, the Necessary Being that 
brings them into existence, and He can have no 
cause (‘illa), since He is the first Cause (al-sabab 
al-awwal) of the being of things. The paragraph ends 


‘with a short list of the four Aristotelian causes 


(Silal). The same mingling of usage occurs in the 
following part of the text (58-9), which describes 
the emanation of beings; similarly in the Treatise 
on the agreement between Plato and Aristotle (ibid., 
II, 23 and passim), etc. A certain preference for 
sabab-asbab seems to be evident in the Ard? ahi al- 
madina al-fadila (ed. Dieterici, Leiden 1895): chapter 
17 on the “original causes (asbab) of the first form 
and the first matter (ma@dda)”, and 22 on the ‘‘cause 
(sabab) of the intellection of the rational power’’. 

It is, however, in Ibn Sina that we find the clearest 
restatements and elaborations concerning the causes; 
they can hardly have failed to have some influence 
on later Shi_i thought. They recur regularly in the 
metaphysical treatises. Without attempting an 
exhaustive list, we may notice as the most important 
references: Shifa’, al-Ilahiyyat, Cairo 1960, ii, 257- 
300 (“on the division of the causes and their modal- 
ities”), and 327-43 (the demonstration of the exist- 
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ence of God as first Cause); Nadjdt, Cairo 1357/ 
1938, 211-3 and 235-43 (where the usages sabab- 
asbab and ‘“illa-“ilal occur indifferently); Ishdrat, ed. 
Fliigel, Leiden 1892, 139-43. To these may be added 
the shorter summaries of the Daneshnama (French 
trans. Le livre de Science, Paris 1955, 127-33), the 
Risdla fi ’l-hudid, on the words “lla and ma‘lil 
{ap. Tis® ras@il fi 'l-hikma wa-’l-tabiiyyat, Cairo 
1326/1908, roo-1) and the Risdla fi ’l-tabi‘iyyat 
({ibid., 4), where the term used is asbab. 

We cannot hope here to deal in detail with Ibn 
Sina’s ‘Treatise on causes’’. In any case, he depends 
directly on the texts of Aristotle, especially Book A 
of the Metaphysics, which he subjects to a most 
searching analysis (particularly in the Skifa@? and the 
Nadjat), completing, or rather, going beyond them, 
and also diverting them in a Neo-Platonic direction. 
He does not merely give an analytical list of causes, 
but deals with the actual theory of causality (“iliyya) 
and of ‘‘causedness”’ ‘“‘causéité’”’ (ma‘liliyya), as Mile 
Goichon translates it (Lexique de la langue technique 
aIbn Sind, Paris 1938, no 451). A few remarks: 

(1) In a distinction that became classic (adopted, 
for example, in the Ta‘rifat of al-Djurdjani: ed. 
Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 160), Avicenna calls the in- 
trinsic causes, that is to say, material (in potentia) 
and formal (in actu), ‘the causes of quiddity” (ma- 
hiyya); the extrinsic causes, efficient and final, are 
“the causes of existence” (or of being, wudjid) of a 
thing. ‘“‘A thing may be caused either with regard to 
its quiddity or with regard to its existence” (Ishdrdt, 
139). We find here an echo not only of the real 
distinction between essence and existence but also 
of Avicenna’s ‘‘extrinsicism’’, in which existence 
‘*happens” to essence. 

(2) The efficient cause (al-‘illa al-fa‘ila) is con- 
sidered as the determining constitutive of the ex- 
istence of a thing; this is a direct application of the 
major thesis that any possible thing that is brought 
into existence is necessary ab alio (a statement al- 
ready found in al-Farabi). In the treatise in the Sht- 
fa? (Ilahiyyat, ii, 357), Ibn Sina distinguishes in this 
regard between the ‘‘physicists”, who see a motive 
cause in the ‘Silla fa%la, and the faldsifa, who define 
it as causing the beginning of, and maintaining, being; 
he adds that this is the position of the Creator 
vis-a-vis the world. He afterwards affirms the ex- 
istence of God as first efficient Cause, which creates 
all being of things (cf. Isharat, 140), asid no longer 
only the motive Cause, as in Aristotle. It is possible 
to see in this a source for Thomas Aquinas’s ‘‘second 
way”’. 

(3) Stress is laid on the final (gha@?iyya) cause, 
which, in a strongly emphasized formula (Isharat, 
139), is called ‘‘the efficient cause of the efficient 
causes”’ (cf. the text from the Rasa@1l al-Kindi al- 
ready cited, i, 248). It is the cause of the causes 
(Shifa’, Ilahiyyat, ii, 292). As Ibrahim Madkour re- 
marks in his introduction to the edition of the Ild- 
hiyyat (17), Ibn Sind, making an analysis of the four 
causes from this point of view, attempts to lead 
them all back to the final cause (ibid., ii, 294-8). 
The interrelationship between the efficient cause and 
the final cause is no less penetratingly defined. It 
is “by virtue of its quiddity” that the final cause is 
a cause, and “the idea that it represents belongs to 
the causality of the efficient cause’? (Isharat, 140; 
trans. A.-M. Goichon, Paris-Beirut 1951, 356), for 
it is, inasmuch as it exists, caused by the latter. 
There is, then, an incessant interaction between the 
two extrinsic causes. 

(4) The affirmation of the existence of God as 
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absolute first Principle follows from the demonstra- 
tion first of the impossibility of an infinite number, 
in actuality, of efficient and material causes and then 
of the impossibility of an infinite number of final 
causes (Shifa?, ii, 327-43; cf. Isharat, 141-2). God 
is thus called ‘‘absolute first Cause” (“illa ula muf- 
laka) and “‘Cause of all other causes’ (Shifa?, ii, 
340). He is, without doubt, the supreme efficient 
Cause, since He is the Principle (mubdi?) of all being 
and of all contingent being, while transcending in 
some way any distinction of efficiency-finality in 
“absolute innovation” (ibda@° mutlak). In itself the 
thing caused is non-existent (lays); its cause makes 
it exist (ays) (ibid., 266). 

(5) The relationships of concomitance and ante- 
tiority between cause and thing caused recur fre- 
quently in the treatises of Avicenna. The principal 
distinction is as follows: there is anteriority of 
sense (ma‘nd; we find later ‘‘anteriority of nature’’), 
but not of time (zamdn). In time, the cause is really 
such, in actuality, only as a concomitant of the 
thing caused, and the latter exists, in actuality, only 
through the existence of the cause (ibid., 261). If, 
then, the thing caused is removed the cause is re- 
moved (Risdla fi 'l-hudiud), and vice versa, at least 
as far as the cause in actuality (b7-’1-ft°l) is con- 
cerned. A cause in potentiality (bi-’l-kuwwa) can be 
anterior to its effect (the joiner before he works 
his wood; cf. Nadjat, 212-3); it can outlive it or 
disappear before it. A cause always in actuality, 
however, cannot exist without its effect, and this 
effect cannot exist without its cause. In consequence, 
God, the absolute Principle and the supreme Cause, 
Who is always in actuality, cannot not produce the 
world from all eternity. The existential determinism 
of falsafa, and the eternity of the contingent world, 
eternally “commenced” (hadith), are based on the 
reciprocal relationship of cause and thing caused, 
defined thus. 

(6) The vocabulary used by Ibn Sina is a supple 
and rich one. (a) Together with “Silla and ma‘lil the 
more traditional terms sabab and musabbab also 
occur frequently—sometimes in the etymological 
sense: cause as intermediary or occasion, sometimes 
as a synonym for “illa. (b) While the efficient and 
formal causes are always called fa‘ila and stiriyya, 
the material cause refers rather to haydula (first 
matter) than to madda. This latter term, however, 
is also used (usually as ‘‘second matter’’, already 
with form), and sometimes ‘unsur, ‘‘element’’, in 
the sense of “‘first receptacle” (al-‘illa al-Sunsuriyya 
is an expression already found in al-Kindi). The 
final cause is called gh@iyya, but tamamiyya is 
not excluded. {c) In the course of elaboration (thus 
Nadjat, ibid.) there are distinguished the cause 
per se (bi-’l-dhat), the accidental (bi-’l-‘arad) cause, 
the proximate (kariba) cause and the distant (ba‘ida) 
cause, the particular (djuz’iyya) cause and the 
general (“Gmma) or universal (kulliyya) cause, the 
receptive (Rabila) and the dispositive cause... 
A resumé and an important application of Avicenna’s 
theory of causes appear in the Kitab al-Nafs of the 
Shifa? (ed. F. Rahman, Oxford 1959, 228-9), where 
it is stated that the body and the soul are not in 
the same relationship as cause and thing caused; 
that the body can be only the receptive and acci- 
dental cause of the soul, and that the soul receives 
existence only through “separate causes” (al-‘ilal 
al-mufarika). 

It would be interesting to compare Avicenna’s 
analyses and the corresponding ideas of S. Y. Suhra- 
wardi, for example, in his Kitab Hikmat al-ishrak 
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(ed. H. Corbin, Paris-Teheran 1952, 62-3, 91, 94-6, 
147-8, 184, 186, 195); they have a basis of common 
ideas, but the latter exhibits a greater independence 
of the Aristotelian source and forges a closer link 
between the theory of emanation (and its descent 
from the luminaries) and the idea of cause; whence 
the expressions “effusive (fayyada) cause”, “illuminat- 
ing (niéiriyya) cause” and “existential illuminating 
(wudjudiyya ntiriyya) cause” (195). The ‘Silla becomes 
the effusion from the “victorious luminaries’, 
in which cause and thing caused correspond in an 
intellectual (‘akli) priority, ‘but not a temporal one; 
cause and thing caused remain both together in 
time”’ (63). 

If we turn now to western falsafa, we find an 
equally frequent use of causes (‘ilal) and of the 
principle of causality, the ideas and vocabulary of 
which are well established. Thus, a whole theory of 
causes can be extracted from the writings of Ibn 
Rushd, not only in his commentaries on Aristotle 
but also in the Tahdfut al-tahadfut, when he is re- 
plying to al-Ghazali concerning the eternity of the 
world (ed. Bouyges, Beirut 1930, 4 ff.; cf. Eng. tr., 
S. van den Bergh, London 1954, i, 3 ff.). Reference 
to the four Aristotelian causes leads Ibn Rushd to 
state that the very idea of cause is analogical, and 
that only efficient causality is appropriate to the 
first Cause that produces the world. He also empha- 
sizes that the infinite regression of causes is impossible 
as far as causes per se and direct causes are concerned, 
that is to say, “if every cause is a condition of the 
existence of that which follows from it’; this re- 
gression is not, however, impossible for causes per 
accidens and “‘circular’”’ causes. It should be added 
that, the more Ibn Rushd reacts against the Neo- 
Platonism of his eastern (and Maghribi) predecessors, 
the closer he comes, on the subject of causes, as on 
so many others, to the historical Aristotle. 

Ill. ‘lm al-kalam. When it began, ‘ilm al- 
kalam was scarcely aware of the ‘theory of causes’. 
When it encountered the idea, or one very similar, 
Moreover, it expressed it by asbab, not by “ial. 
Originally, the problem is not the relationship be- 
tween first Cause and second cause, but the pro- 
duction of “commenced” actions, especially human 
actions. The various answers of the Mu‘tazili, 
Ash‘ari and Hanafi-MAturidi schools are known [see 
ALLAH, II, BJ]. Whereas the Mu‘tazjjis affirm the 
efficacy of the created agent on his effects, the pre- 
dominant lines of the other schools hold to a non- 
necessary sequence of sabab and musabbab, direct- 
ly created by God, without intrinsic efficacy (ghayr 
ta’thir) of the first on the second. 

In order to combat eastern falsafa in the Tahafut 
al-falasifa, al-Ghazali was obliged to borrow its 
ideas and vocabulary concerning cause and thing 
caused. Under the same influence, the usages “ila, 
“illiyya, ma‘lél and ma‘luliyya appear more and 
more frequently in the major manuals of the follow- 
ing period, in general towards the end of the ‘“‘philo- 
sophical preambles”. An example of this is the 
Muhassal of Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (Cairo n.d.), where 
the four causes are mentioned (89-90), and a chapter 
is devoted to “cause and thing caused” (104-6). The 
Mawékif of ‘Adud al-Din al-Idji, and the commentary 
on these by al-Djurdjani, elaborate the same subject 
at some length (Sharh al-mawakif, ed. Cairo 1325/ 
1907, iv, 98-zor). An analysis of the causes and a 
long discussion on the relationship between cause 
and thing caused are to be found there. The pre- 
dominating idea is that “causes” are only the “con- 


dition” (skart) of their effects, and that there can 
be no efficacy (ta°thir) of the first on the being of 
the second. It is with reference or non-reference 
to ta*thir that al-Djurdjani, in his Ta‘rifat (ed. Fltigel, 
Leipzig 1845, 160 and 121) appears to distinguish 
the ideas of ‘tlla and sabab. 

Later on, the vocabulary does not retain this 
precision, and the term ‘illa goes somewhat out of 
favour. The Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldin speaks only 
of asbab. The contemporary manuals, such as the 
Mukaddimat of al-Sanisi of Tlemcen or the Hashiya 
(...} Sal@ Diawharat al-tawhid of al-Badjiri, condemn 
the Mu‘tazilis and the falasifa (the latter more 
strongly than the former) for a shirk al-asbab, asso- 
ciating an operation of second causes with the divine 
Omnipotence (see Mukaddimat, ed. and _ trans. 
Luciani, Algiers 1908, 92-5, 108-13). The existence 
of asbab is not denied, but they have no efficacy 
(‘adam ta?thiriha) on the “effect” with which “they 
usually coincide’. 

The affirmation of a ta’thir of the cause on the 
thing caused, even when it is the result, as the 
Mu‘tazilis claim, of a ‘‘commenced power” (kudra 
haditha) created by God in the agent, is still con- 
sidered by Ash‘arism as being in opposition to the 
Power of God, or at least confining it. This en- 
trenched position has weighty consequences for the 
problem of human freedom, which it leads its 
followers to deny. It may be asked, however, if it 
does not stem from a misunderstanding. Avicenna’s 
theory of causes, for example, and his analysis of 
the very idea of causality is one thing; another, a 
view of the world dominated by a creation-emanation, 
doubtless willed by the first Being, but which is 
necessary and thus eternal. For Ibn Sina, as we have 
seen, a cause in actuality cannot not produce its effect, 
and maintain it, by its intrinsic efficacy. This is 
true, according to him, for the relationship of God 
with the world, but equally true for the action of 
second causes, which, in his view, thus remain part 
of an absolute existential determinism. Consequently, 
to admit the fa’thir, the influence, of the cause on 
the thing caused appears to the mutakallimiin as 
a denial of the divine free Will and free Action. 
The two questions of the intrinsic reality of the 
causal relationship and of the freedom of God in 
His creative Act (and thus of his transcendance of 
the created thing) are thus blocked together in the 
discussions of the schools. 

Bibliography: in the article. (L. Garner) 

‘ILLIYYON (genitive ‘illiyyin) is used in Stra 
LXXXIII, 18 to mean the place in the book where 
the deeds of the pious (abrdar) are listed. In the two 
following verses (19 ff.) ‘illiyyiin is described as an 
inscribed book (Ritdb markim). In verse 21 it is said 
of this book that those close (to God) bear witness 
to it. Correspondingly in verse 7 of the same Sira 
the place in the book where the deeds of evil-doers 
are chronicled is called sidjdjin. In the two following 
verses (8 ff.) stdjdjin too is defined as an inscribed 
book. In Tabari’s view ‘illiyytin may be identified 
with the seventh heaven or the right foot of the 
divine throne, or some other place in heaven. He 
gives no explanation of the fact that ‘iliyydn and 
sidjdjin are themselves described both as books and 
as the place where the book of the pious or the book 
of the evil-doers may be found. Zamakhshari 
assumes that the book in which the deeds of evil- 
doers or the pious are recorded is, so to speak, a 
part of a main book (hitdb djdmi‘, diwan) which is 
called sidjdjin or “iliyyain. 
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The Arabic “iliyydén is undoubtedly derived from 
a moisunderstanding of the Hebrew ‘elyén (the 
highest). ‘““Mohammed’s mistake can perhaps be 
explained on the following ground, that he had 
learned that the book in which were recorded the 
deeds of men was kept by the ‘elydnim; for this is 
the name which is frequently applied to the heavenly 
beings, who are called tahiinim; e.g., in Ketubot 
1o4a, At any rate, it is certain that Mohammed 
heard the word from Jews’ (Horovitz). 
Bibliography: abari, Tafsir, Cairo 1321, 
XXX, 55-7; S. Fraenkel, De vocabulis tn antiquis 
Arabum carminibus et in Corano peregrinis, Leiden 
1880, 23; T. Ndldeke, Neue Bettrage zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschajt, Strassburg 1910, 28; J. 
Horovitz, Jewish proper names and derivatives in 
the Koran, in Hebrew Union College Annual, ii, 
1925, 145-227, 215; A. Jeffery, The foreign voca- 
bulary of the Quran, Baroda 1938, 215 f.; idem, 
The Quran as scripture, New York, 1952, 11 f. 
(R. PARET) 
ILLUMINATIONS [see KiTAs and TAswir]. 
‘ILM (a.) “knowledge”, the opposite of djahl 
“ignorance”, is connected, on the one hand, with 
bilm [(g.v.], and on the other hand with a number of 
terms a more precise definition of which will be 
found in the relevant articles: ma‘rifa, fikh, hikma, 
shuér; the most frequent correlative of ‘ilm is 
however ma‘rifa, The verb ‘alima is used in the 
Kur’an both in the perfect and in the imperfect, and 
also in the imperative, with the meaning of ‘“‘to 
know”, but in the imperative and in the perfect it 
seems often to mean basically “‘to learn’ (without 
effort, the fifth form ta‘allama being used when a 
nuance of laborious study is implied); ‘ilm is the 
result of this action. ‘Arafa means ‘‘to know’’ but, 
perhaps as a result of the particular meaning of 
certain early derivatives such as ‘arif or ‘arraf 
(see T. Fahd, Divination, index; al-Djahiz, Tarbdi‘, 
index), a difference appeared at an early date in 
Muslim thinking between ma‘rifa and “ilm, the first 
tending to be used of knowledge acquired through 
reflexion or experience, which presupposes a former 
ignorance, the second a knowledge which may be 
described as spontaneous; in other words, ma‘rifa 
means secular knowledge and ‘lm means the know- 
ledge of God, hence of anything which concerns re- 
ligion. In fact these distinctions are quite artificial 
and it is doubtful even whether a semantic study of 
the two terms based on an extensive collection of 
examples would throw any light on this problem, so 
personal is the way in which the different writers 
use them and so varied according to their various 
disciplines. In the field of mysticism, the relations 
between ‘ilm and ma‘rifa will be dealt with under 
MA‘RIFA and TASAWWUF; the theory of knowledge 
on the philosophical and theological plane will also 
be covered in the article Ma‘rIFa. We merely state 
here that ‘ilm had to fit in with the exigencies of 
the system of the mutakallimin, who assigned to it 
a place in the schema of the Aristotelians; ‘ilm 
is an accident (‘arad) characterized by life (mukh- 
tass bi 'l-hayat) and forming, with the will, power, 
etc., part of the class of the modalities (kayfiyydat) 
of the inferior appetitive soul (see al-Idji, Mawakif, 
with the commentary by al-Djurdjani, Balak 1266, 
272 ff.; al-Tahanawi, Dict. of techn. terms, 1055-66). 
‘Iim is either eternal (kadim) or produced within 
time (hadith, muhdath), according to whether it exists 
in God or in a created being, and there is no analogy 
between these two types. The mutakallimun, who 
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made a distinction between ‘itm and ma‘rvifa, used 
the first term in referring to the composite and to 
the universal, and ma‘vifa for objects which are 
simple (basif#; see al-Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, s.v.) and 
particular (al-Taftazani, on al-Nasafi, 40). 

On the theological plane another difference con- 
cerns the relations between ‘ilm and ‘amal, “works”; 
there is in fact a ‘ilm nagavi, such as the knowledge 
of things, and anyone who possesses it may stop 
at that, and a ‘ilm ‘amali, knowledge of religious 
obligations (‘toadat), which is complete only when 
these obligations are fulfilled (al-Raghib, Mufradat, 
348). Al-Karafi’s explanation in the Tankit (Cairo 
1306, 193) is somewhat different: whoever possesses 
the knowledge of things and does not act according 
to what it teaches is only half obedient, whereas he 
who possesses it and also acts according to it has 
a double merit. 

On a more general plane, ‘ilm, applied to know- 
ledge of a religious character, is contrasted both 
with ma‘rifa, in the sense of profane knowledge, 
and with adab [q.v.], the meaning of which it is 
difficult to define precisely, but which refers in 
particular to a literary and professional training 
rather similar to ma‘rifa. The active participle, ‘alim, 
acquired at the same time the meaning of a scholar 
learned in religious matters [see ‘uLaMA?], and 
then, at a later period, simply scholar, for which 
formerly other terms were used (in particular hakim), 
whereas ‘tlm acquired at a much earlier date that 
of learning in general. 

It is true that in the expression falab al-‘ilm 
the last word was regarded by the majority of Mus- 
lims as meaning ‘traditions’ the search for which 
had involved long journeys, but it is doubtful 
whether the Prophet intended simply to allude to this 
activity in the numerous hadiths exhorting the faithful 
to seek for ‘:lm (‘even in China’); therefore in the 
traditions in question this word should be translated 
by “knowledge’’, just as it should be given the 
meaning of “learning” in texts dating from the first 
centuries of Islam. Furthermore the arts and the 
sciences were made, first by the philosophers and 
then by various thinkers and writers, the object of 
a series of lists (ths? al-‘ulim) and classifications 
of the sciences (maratib al-‘ulim), the evolution of 
which from the 3rd/gth century to today is particu- 
larly instructive: L. Gardet and M.-M. Anawati have 
drawn up~a very instructive table of them in their 
Introduction @ la théologie musulmane, Paris 1948, 
101-24, where, in considering the place of kaldm in 
the organization of knowledge, they present the 
various classifications of al-Farabi, of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa?, of al-Khuwarizmi, of Ibn al-Nadim, al-Gha- 
zali, Ibn Khaldtn, mentioning also those of Avicenna 
(102, note 2) and of Djirdji Zaydan; to this table 
there may be added: Ibn Kutayba (G. Lecomte, 
Ibn Qutayba, Damascus 1965, 443-9); Abi Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi (see M. Bergé, in BEO, xviii (1963-4), 
241-99); Ibn Hazm (Mardatib al-‘ulim, ed. S. al-Af- 
ghani), Miskawayh (K. al-Sa‘dda, Cairo 1928, 48-60), 
and probably some other writers. 

It is surprising, on examining these lists, to see 
the relative importance given to the Arabo-Islamic 
sciences and the foreign sciences, the latter occupy- 
ing progressively less space as the dates get later. 
Al-Ghazali (d. 505/1112) seems to have played in 
this field a determining role by establishing a clear 
distinction between praiseworthy (makmiuda) and 
blameworthy (madhmtma) sciences, the latter includ- 
ing all the disciplines considered to be useless, 
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even harmful, to life on this earth and to the health 
of the soul in the hereafter (see Ihyd?, book i, ch. 
i-v). A similar conception is merely the application 
of a badly interpreted saying, according to which 
the true Muslim must “pay no attention to that 
which does not concern him” (fark ma la ya‘nih; 
see I, Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 157), and this attitude 
of mind clearly explains the indifference of Islam 
towards many of the sciences whose interest is not 
immediately obvious. 

The general tendency did not however prevent a 
number of Muslims from transmitting the heritage 
of antiquity while adding to it their own contribution. 
Details of the various disciplines will be found in 
the articles on mathematics (AL-DJABR WA 
*L-MUKABALA; ‘ILM AL-HISAB), mechanics [HIYAL], 
astronomy [ASTURLAB; FALAK; ‘ILM AL-HAY?A], 
medicine [T1B8), botany [NABAT], alchemy [xkImi- 
yA’), zoology [HAYAWAN], etc., while for general 
surveys of the history of the sciences in the Mus- 
lim world there may be consulted G. Sarton, Intro- 
duction to the history of science, Baltimore 1927-31, 
2 vols.; A. Mieli, La science arabe, Leiden 1938; 
P. Kraus, Gabir ibn Hayydn, Contribution a Vhistoire 
des idées scientifiques en Islam, Cairo 1942-3, 2 vols.; 
L. Massignon and R. Arnaldez, La science arabe, 
vol. ii of the Histoire générale des sciences, Paris 
1957, 2nd ed. 1966. 

Bibliography: In the article. (Ep.) 

“ILM at-DJAMAL, ‘“‘aesthetics”. A general 
theory on what is known as ‘ilm al-djamdl and pre- 
cise definitions of the terms used in this field are 
lacking in the history of Arabic civilization: never- 
theless, it is possible to trace certain features com- 
mon to the elements of aesthetic emotion and to 
their formal expression. Poetry, the outstanding 
genre of Arabic art, conforms to a certain ideal 
both in its contents and in its structure. With early 
poetry it is mainly in the ghazal that the poet ex- 
presses his feelings about ideal beauty; the same 
attributes are applied to all women, to the extent 
that it becomes doubtful whether the description is 
of a real person or of a fictional creature (Imru? 
al-Kays, Diwan, Cairo 1958, 15, 16, 17, 29, 30; Ta- 
rafa, Diwan, Beirut 1961, 20, 21; al-Nabigha, Diwan, 
Beirut 1960, 39-42; al-A‘sha, Diwan, Beirut 1960, 
144, 145; ‘Abd Allah b. SAdjlan, in Sharh Diwan al- 
hamasa, Cairo 1952, ii, no. 476). These descriptions 
are limited to physical beauty, with the exception 
of rare allusions to spiritual and moral qualities 
(al-Shanfara, in Aghani, Beirut 1961, xxi, 209, 
verses 7-10; ‘Antara, in Shu‘ara? al-Nasraniyya 
kabl al-Islam, Beirut 1967, 809, v. 5; al-A‘sha, op. 
cit., 144, Vv. 7; al-Nabigha, op. cit., 41, v. 6; Kays 
b. al-Khatim, in A ghani, iii, 23, verses 3, 9, 10). 
From these details there become apparent certain 
elements of Arab aesthetics such as the symmetry 
between the two halves of the body produced by 
slender hips, the contrasts of forms and colours: 
the hair (fahim) and the face (abyad), the lips (lamya’) 
and the teeth, the cornea and the iris (kawar), the 
fingers and the nails (khadib). This ideal of beauty 
seems not to be a peripheral aspect but the expression 
of the Arab soul which is revealed in the very 


structure of the Mu‘allakat. The interest taken in the | 


details of the separate parts of the body is echoed in 
the care given to each verse seen as a unity achieved 
within the poem as a whole. The latter is a collection 
made up of these unities which are independent and 
continuous, but unified by a single rhyme and 
dominated by one general sentiment. These structural 


principles appear in the arts of Islam and constitute, 
in a certain sense, the primary image of the arabesque. 

Islam enlarged the idea of beauty by inviting its 
adherents to contemplate universal beauty. Neverthe- 
less there persisted the formal ideal celebrated by 
the earlier poets. On the other hand, the moral and 
intellectual aspect made necessary by social evolution 
become a main theme in the ghasal of. this period 
(R. Blachére, Les principaux themes de la poésie 
érotique au sidcle des Umayyades de Damas, in 
AIEO Alger, v (1939-41), 82-128). The influence of 
religion in the artistic field was very small, ‘since 
art and morals formed two different fields. Thus 
the poetry of Ibn Abi Rabi‘a was admired in spite 
of its eroticism (A ghani, i, 113), and naked figures 
were represented in the frescoes and sculptures of 
the Umayyad castles (R. Ettinghausen, Arab 
painting, Geneva 1962, 31; D. Schlumberger, Kasr 
al-Hayr al-Gharbi, Ar. tr., Beirut 1945, pl. 18e). It 
is interesting to note that the principles of unity and 
continuity were manifested in the mosques with their 
forest of columns and that symmetry appears 
evident in the plans of the Kubbat al-Sakhra, of 
Kasr al-Jaba, of Mshatta and in the décor of its 
facade. There should also be noted the contrast of 
the light and dark colours in the frescoes of Kasr 
al-Hayr al-Gharbi (Creswell, A short account of 
Early. Muslim Architecture, 1958, 124 ff.; D. T. Rice, 
L’art de Islam, Paris 1966, 21 ff.). 

The idea of beauty underwent certain modifications 
under the ‘Abbasids. Most characteristic of it during 
this period were the tendency to equilibrium, the 
interest accorded to spiritual beauty and the im- 
portance given to the harmony of the body (S. al- 
Munadjdjid, Djamal al-mar’a ‘ind al-‘Arab, Beirut 
1958, 35-40). Beauty was a favourite subject of adab. 
Although it did not constitute an ‘ilm, djamal was 
nevertheless a knowledge of some depth; whence the 
expression al-basar bi ’l-djawari. The evolution of 
the study of human beauty has influenced literary 
criticism to the extent that we have Ibn Rashik 
allowing a reduced form of zihaf to be compared to 
certain faults praised in the djadriya (al-‘Umda, Cairo 
1934, i, 117). Literary criticism, given the lack of 
art criticism, illustrates the characteristics which 
are found in the ghazal and in the arts in general. 
It is a formal criticism expressed in concrete terms 
which may often be applied either to a person or 
to an expression (al-‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, Istanbul 
1320, 131; Ibn Rashik, op. cit., i, 106). The critics 
(al-‘Askari, op. cit., 202; Ibn Rashik, op. cit., ii, 5) 
insisted on symmetry (tawazun, tawazi) and contrast 
(takafu?, fibak). Their analysis is only a partial one, 
since it deals not with the poem but with words, 
verses or expressions (Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal al- 
s@irv, Cairo 1312, i, 384, 386; al-Djurdjani, Dala4l 
al-i‘djaz, Cairo 1321, 31 ff.). The separation of art 
and religion which became the rule from the Umay- 
yad period onwards is sufficiently clear in ‘Abbasid 
criticism (Kudaima, Nakd al-shi‘r, Cairo 1948, 14; 
al-Djurdjani, al-Wisaja, Sidon 1331, 57, 58). These 
same features can be found in the arabesque, in 
which the continued repetition of a single decorative 
theme corresponds to the verse in the poem and 
the column in the mosque, in which abstraction is 
only a form of Arab idealization, where art has no 
goal outside itself, and where the unity of the whole 
is in agreement with a certain tendency towards 
unity in the attitude of the critics (Ibn al-Atbir, al- 
Mathal al-s@ir, Cairo 1312, 268; Ibn Tabataba, 
“Iyar al-shi*r, Cairo 1956, 17, III). 
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These artistic realities and these critical judge- 
ments are echoed in the works of the theorists. Ibn 
Sina expresses the sensory character of the beautiful 
and distinguishes the art of the good and of the use- 
ful (cf. I. Isma‘il, al-Usus al-djamdaliyya fi 'l-nakd al- 
adabi, Cairo #1968, 140 ff.); al-Tawhidi puts for- 
ward the idea of relativity in aesthetic judgement 
and cites five different bases of the beautiful and 
of the ugly: [human] nature, custom, [religious] law, 
reason and passion (al-Imta‘ wa ’l-mw?dnasa, Cairo 
1953, i, 150); al-Ghazali explains the attraction of 
the beautiful by the pleasure which it gives and the 
repulsiveness of ugliness by the pain which it causes; 
although he bases aesthetic emotion on the senses, 
al-Ghazali makes clear the religious and philosophical 
aspect of his thought; for “‘spiritual beauty perceived 
through reason is nobler than the beauty of images 
perceived through sight’’. He reaches the core of the 
problem when he maintains the relativity of the 
beautiful in the object and in the person who contem- 
plates it and when he rejects the elements of beauty 
in favour of sympathy (hyd, Cairo n.d., iv, 296 ff.). 

Later, djamal tends to become a ‘ilm, but only 
in the field of human beauty. Ibn Abi Hadjala al- 
Maghribi attempts to define the terms used in this 
field, such as djamil, hasan, malik, etc., and to 
establish a canon of ideal beauty formed of eight 
groups of four. One of the eight groups is concerned 
with morals (Diwan al-sabdba, Cairo 1279, 31, 323 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, MS no. 3348, fol. 70). In the East, 
al-Ghuzili established a canon in twenty groups 
of four (Mafali* al-budir, 1299, i, 268). The seven 
groups which are common to the two canons show 
slight variations which do not alter the general 
conception. It is nevertheless important to point out 
that these later canons, one western and the other 
eastern, are similar in their general conception, the 
beauty celebrated by the earliest Arab poets ten 
centuries previously. 

Bibliography: in the art.; see also FANN. 
(S. Kanwajt) 

‘ILM at-HANDASA [see Supplement]. 

‘ILM ar-HAY?A, the ‘‘science of the figure (of 
the heavens)” or astronomy (which is also known 
by several other names in Arabic), is that branch of 
knowledge which deals with the geometrical structure 
of the universe, which determines the laws governing 
the periodic motions of the celestial bodies, which 
devises cinematic models to describe these motions, 
which reduces them to tabular form so that a 
computer can, with as much precision and ease as 
possible, determine the positions of the heavenly 
bodies as seen from any particular locality on the 
surface of the earth, and which invents and employs 
the instruments necessary to guarantee the utmost 
accuracy in observations. 

The geometrical structure of the universe, as con- 
ceived by Muslim astronomers after about 800 A.D., 
by and large coincides with that expounded by Ptole- 
my in his Almagest. The earth rests motionless near 
the centre of a series of eight spheres which encom- 
pass it. The eighth sphere, studded with the fixed 
stars which were duly catalogued by such scholars 
as al-Sufi (d. 376/986), revolves daily from East to 
‘West; it also moves in the opposite direction at an 
appropriate rate of precession, or oscillates with 
a motion termed trepidation (this theory is primarily 
known through Thabit b. Kurra and various Spanish 
astronomers). The spheres of the five ‘‘star-planets’’, 
which are eccentric to the centre of the earth, 
revolve in such a fashion that their centres of uniform 
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motion (equants) are not identical with their geo- 
metric centres; the model of Mercury has, as a special 
arrangement, a ‘crank mechanism’ which produces 
two perigees in its orbit. On the surface of these 
spheres are situated the centres of the planets’ 
epicycles. The model of the Sun, however, involves 
only an eccentric circle, while that of the Moon 
utilizes both a ‘‘crank mechanism’? which causes 
the centre of its deferent to revolve about the centre 
of the earth, and an epicycle in which the anomalistic 
motion is counted not from the epicyclic apogee, but 
from a point on the line extended from the “‘opposite 
point’ on the circumference of the ‘‘crank mecha- 
nism’’ through the centre of the epicycle. Muslim 
astronomy is largely concerned with expounding the 
intricacies of this system and with refining the 
parameters which transform it from a qualitative 
to a quantitative model of celestial motions; the core 
of the zidjes is constituted by the tables based on 
the regular motions of the various parts of the model 
and their determined parameters. It might be well 
to mention here that the translations of Indian and 
Sasanian astronomical books to which reference will 
shortly be made contributed methods of computation, 
parameters, and tables to Muslim astronomy rather 
than geometrical models of the planetary orbs 
(Ya‘kab b. Tarik’s Tarkib al-aflak is an exception to 
this rule); thus they did not modify the Ptolemaic 
view of the heavens outlined above. 

Following the author of the Almagest, Muslim 
astronomers generally regarded the whole system 
purely as a mathematical construct having no neces- 
sary physical counterpart. But Ibn al-Haytham [g.v.] 
(d. 430/1039), continuing a tradition already begun 
in the second book of Ptolemy’s own Hypotheses, 
argued that the models in the Almagest are in fact 
physical realities. The problem facing those who 
accepted this view was one of reconciling these models 
with Aristotelian physics,.in which only uniform 
circular motion concentric with the centre of the 
earth is possible for celestial bodies. Spanish philos- 
ophers, beginning with Ibn Badjdja (d. 533/1138-9) 
and continuing with Ibn Tufayl, Ibn Rushd, and 
al-Bitridji (¢qg.v.], attempted to solve this problem 
either partially by eliminating the epicycles, or 
wholly by removing both epicycles and eccentric 
circles from the etherial parts of the universe, The 
results of their efforts were not astronomically 
impressive. But the problem was approached from a 
more realistic standpoint in Mardgha, Tabriz, and 
Damascus in the late 7th/13th century and the early 
8th/14th. There the goal was only to eliminate the 
most non-Aristotelian elements in the Ptolemaic 
system—the equants and the Moon’s ‘‘opposite 
point’”’—so that the motions of the heavenly bodies 
might be explained exclusively as the combinations 
of uniform circular motions. The success of the School 
of Maragha and the later influence of its solutions 
will be touched upon below. 

The Arabs had not always been endowed with a 
knowledge of Ptolemaic astronomy, however. In the 
pre-Islamic period and in the first century of Islam 
the only reflections of any ‘ilm al-hay’a among them 
are a very crude method of telling the time of night 
by means of the twenty-eight lunar mansions (manda- 
zil al-kamar) and a rough estimation of the seasons 
by means of their heliacal risings or cosmic settings 
(anwa@?). But in the znd and 3rd centuries from 
the Hidjra—that is, at the end of the Umayyad 
Dynasty and in the first one hundred and fifty years 
of the ‘Abbasid—numerous texts on astronomy (and 
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on astrology involving 4 knowledge of astronomy) 
were translated into Arabic from Sanskrit, Pahlavi, 
Greek, and Syriac. For the first half or so of this 
period of translation Arabic astronomers were ex- 
tremely eclectic, and this trend toward eclecticism 
continued to be strong for a much longer period in 
certain areas such as Spain. But the introduction of 
Ptolemy’s rigorous methods and geometrical proofs 
at the beginning of the 3rd/gth century led to a rapid 
growth of observational astronomy, designed partly 
to investigate the discrepancies among the Greek, 
Iranian, and Indian systems, and partly to improve 
the Ptolemaic parameters. With the gradual recog- 
nition of the superiority of the Ptolemaic system, at 
least within the terms of the strongly Greek-oriented 
intellectual atmosphere that developed in Islam, the 
Almagest usurped a position of unchallenged pre- 
eminence in the estimation of most Muslim astrono- 
mers. This process was completed by the time of the 
publication of his Zidj al-Sabi? by al-Battani in about 
goo A.D.; and, despite the Indianizing tendencies of 
the Andalusians, the attacks of the Aristotelians, and 
the successes of the School of Maragha, Ptolemy 
remained in his position of dominance until the 
introduction of modern Western astronomy in fairly 
recent times. 


The translations from Sanskrit. 


The earliest translation of a Sanskrit astronomical 
text into Arabic was apparently that of the Zidj 
al-Arkand (arkand is a corruption of the Sansktit 
ahargana) made in Sind shortly after 117/735; on it 
were based two other zidjes, the Zidj al-Haziir and 
the Zidj al-Djadmt‘, both composed in Kandahar in 
the 2nd/8th century. The elements of the Zidj al- 
Arkand evidently were largely derived from the 
Khandakhadyaka written by Brahmagupta of Bhil- 
lamdla in A.D. 665, though it was also influenced by 
the Zidj al-Shah of Yazdidjird III (632-652), which, 
like the Khagdakhadyaka, belongs to the Midnight 
School (ardhardtrika) of Aryabhata (b. 476). 

In 742 yet another Sanskrit zidj was translated 

. into Arabic. This work, composed in verse in imitation 
of the Indian texts, was given the name Zidj al- 
Harkan, wherein harkan clearly represents another 
corruption of the Sanskrit ahargana. This zidj was 
based on the Sunrise School (audayika) of Aryabhata 
—i.e., on the Aryabhafiya that he wrote in 499. 

The most important translation from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, however, was that of the Mahdsiddhanta 
belonging to the School of Brahma (brahmapaksa) ; 
the Mahdsiddhanta was primarily based on the 
Pattamahasiddhanta (first half of the fifth century) of 
the Visnudharmotiarapurdna and on the Brahma- 
spufasiddhanta written by Brahmagupta in 628, 
though some elements derived from the Aryabhafiya 
are discernible in its fragmentary remains. The 
occasion for the translation was provided by the 
visit to the court of al-Mansir at Baghdad of an 
embassy from Sind in 154/771 or 156/773; the 
translator is alleged to have been al-Fazari, who, in 
his Zidj al-Sindhind al-kabiy, mixes Iranian material 
in with the Indian. Al-Fazari also wrote a Zidj ‘ala 
sini al-‘Arab, based on his earlier work, which must 
have been the first set of astronomical tables to 
employ the Arabic calendar; the date of this work is 
c. 790. Another scholar who evidently had indepen- 
dent access to the Mahdsiddhanta, Ya‘kib b. Tarik, 
composed a Tarkib al-aflak in 777 or 778 A.D. as 
well as a zidj and a Kitab al-“ilal, all of which reflect 
a mixture of Indian and Iranian elements. These 
works of al-Fazari and of Ya‘kib constitute the 


basis of the Sindhind tradition, which will be 
discussed further below. 

At some time around 800 another Arabic version 
of the Aryabhafiya known as the Zidj al-Ardjabhar 
began to circulate among Muslim astronomers. The 
only one to follow it was apparently one Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Ahwazi, though it was also certainly known 
to Abi Ma‘shar {g.v.] (d. 272/886). None of the 
works mentioned in this section or in the next, it 
should be noted, is extant; the account given here, 
then, may well be in need of some revision, and 
certainly will not be free from controversy. 


The translations from Pahlavi. 


Sasanian literature on astronomy, like that on 
astrology (both are known primarily through Arabic 
translations and adaptations), was an amalgamation 
of Greek and Indian material. Ptolemy’s Almagest 
existed in a Pahlavi translation already in the third 
century, and a text belonging to the Midnight School 
of Aryabhata was available by 556; one belonging to 
the brahmapaksa may have been known as early as 
450. The ‘Royal Astronomical Tables” or Zik i 
Sahriyaran as revised for Anishirwan in 556 was 
used by Masha?allah in c, 780-810 A.D., but may 
never have been translated into Arabic. The later 
version, published under Yazdidjird III, was turned 
into Arabic, however, by one al-Tamimi under the 
title Zidj a!-Shah. This was drawn upon by al-Fazari 
(especially for its planetary equations) and by Abi 
Ma‘shar; manuscripts of it were still circulating in 
the time of al-Birini[g.v.]. 


The translations from Greek and Syriac. 


The most important Greek text on astronomy 
translated into Arabic was, of course, the Almagest 
of Ptolemy; translations were made from both the 
original Greek and a Syriac version. That due to al- 
Hadjdijadj in the first years of the 3rd/gth century 
exercised a strong influence over the astronomers 
gathered together by al-Ma’min; but the most 
authoritative version was that produced by Ishak b. 
Hunayn and corrected by Thabit b. Kurra [gq.v.]. 
During the course of the 3rd/gth century Ptolemy’s 
Hypotheses, Theon’s ‘“‘Handy Tables’’, and the corpus 
of minor Greek astronomical writings known as the 
“Little Astronomy” (or later, when it became 
conventional to begin the study of astronomy by 
mastering Euclid’s Elements, as the ‘‘Middle Astron- 
omy’’) were also translated into Arabic, and a number 
of treatises on the astrolabe based on Greek and 
Syriac sources were published. This material, to a 
greater or lesser extent influenced by the translations 
from Sanskrit and Pahlavi (the most impressive 
influence is to be seen in the Muslim development 
of a trigonometry far more effective than Ptolemy’s 
out of the Indian system which employs only the 
sine, cosine, and versine functions), forms the central 
core of Islamic astronomy after the ninth century. 


The Ptolemaic tradition. 


Arabic texts on planetary theory and the structure 
of the universe, as indicated above, normally reflect 
the Ptolemaic system. But, because of the paucity 
of detailed studies, it is at present difficult to assess 
the extent to which any particular set of astronomical 
tables or zidj has depended on Indian, Persian, or 
Greek material. It is clear, however, that even in 
the majority of Ptolemaic zidjes one will find para- 
meters, methods of computation, or other elements 
derived from the Sindhind or the Shah. This is true 
of the Zidj al-mumtahan of Yahya b. Abi ’l-Mansir 
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(c. 214/829) and in the several zidjes of Habash 
(c..235/850); Aba Ma‘shar in his Zidj al-hazdrat made 
a conscious effort to combine the three systems in 
order to substantiate his claim that they are all 
descended from a unique ante-Diluvian revelation. 

The Zidj al-Sabi? of al-Battani (c. 287/900), 
however, is almost entirely Ptolemaic; in this it 
presumably reflects the strong Hellenistic atmosphere 
of the Syrian, and particularly the Harranian, 
astronomical and astrological schools. Al-Battani’s 
parameters were adopted by Kishyar b. Labban 
(c. 400/ror10), though Kishyar was generally a 
follower of Abi Ma‘shar in his astrological 
works, and one suspects that this influence can also 
be traced in his zidjes. The Zidj al-kabir al-Hakimi 
written by Ibn Yinis (c. 380/990) in Cairo is extremely 
important for the historical information it contains. 
Al-Kdanin al-Mas‘iédi of al-Birani (421/1030), whose 
works are also of immense importance for their 
historical information, often reflects the author’s 
interest in Indian astronomy. The Zidj al-Sandjari 
was composed by al-Khazini (c. 514/1120) in Iran; 
an epitome of it was translated into Greek by 
Gregory Chioniades, who obtained the manuscript at 
Tabriz, in c. 700/1300, Al-Khazini, despite his 
interest in Abt Ma‘shar’s Indian theory of cycles, 
continues to compute according to the Ptolemaic 
tradition. And the Zidj al-‘Ala@i of al-Fahhad 
(c. 545/1150), not extent in its original form, was one 
of the texts translated into Greek by Chioniades, and 
its elements were used by al-Farisi (c. 658/1260) in 
his Zidj al-mumtahan al-Mugzaffari. 


The Sindhind tradition. 

The foundation of this tradition lies in the works 
of al-Fazari and Ya‘kib b. Tarik, wherein already, 
as we have seen, some Sasanian and Greek elements 
had been mingled with the brahmapaksa and Aryab- 
hajiya material. But the most influential representa- 
tive of this tradition was the Zidj al-Sindhind of al- 
Khuwarizmi [g.v.] (c. 215/830). Only fragments of 
the original text survive, but we do have a Latin 
translation of the revision made by al-Madjriti in 
Cordova (c. 390/1000); the translator was Adelard 
of Bath (1126). We also have commentaries on al- 
Khuwirizmi’s zidj written by al-Masrir (c. 261-875) 
and by Ibn al-Muthanna (4th/roth century; this 
commentary survives only in Latin and Hebrew 
translations made in Spain) as well as.fragments of 
the commentary composed by al-Farghani [g.v.] 
(c. 235/850). The details of the preservation of al- 
Khuwiarizmi’s work that have just been given are 
indicative of the strong Andalusian predilection for 
the Sindhind; this impression is strengthened by the 
fact that the Nazm al-‘tkd of Ibn al-Adami (c. 308/ 
920), one of the principal Eastern representatives of 
the Sindhind tradition, is primarily known through a 
quotation in $a‘id al-Andalusi. The two other Eastern 
zidjes which followed the Sindhind after goo—the 
zidj of al-Nayrizi (c. 287/900) and that of the Bant 
Amadjur (c. 297/910)—are mainly known from 
citations in Ibn Yinis and in al-Birini. 

In Spain the tradition was continued by al- 
Madjriti’s pupil, Ibn al-Samh (416/1025), whose zidj 
is available in fragmentary form; the zidj of Ibn al- 
Saffar is probably also lost, though a manuscript 
in Paris may contain it. But the principal zidj of 
Muslim Spain was the “‘Toledan Tables’’ of al-Zar- 
kAlla (c. 473/1080); this work is a mixture of materials 
from al-Khuwarizmi and al-Battani. It had an 
enormous influence among Muslim (Ibn Kammad, 
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Ibn al-Banna’, etc.), Jewish (Abraham ben Ezra, 
Profatius, etc.), and Christian (the ‘“‘Alfonsine Tables” 
and its successors) astronomers. in Western Europe 
until the end of the 15th century. 


The School of Maragha. 


Spain, as we have seen, was the home not only of 
the Sindhind tradition, but also of the Aristotelian 
assault on Ptolemy. Far more impressive astronomi- 
cally was the effort generated.at the observatory at 
Maragha (founded by Nasir al-Din al-Tusi in 657/ 
1259) to modify Ptolemaic theory, and continued at 
its successors at Tabriz and Damascus. At Maragha 
itself, where Chinese astronomers assisted their 
Muslim colleagues, the problem of revising Ptolemaic 
astronomy was seen as being essentially that of re- 
placing the equant of each planet so that all celestial 
motions might be uniformly circular. The Jisi couple 
invented by Nasir al-Din and explained in his Tadh- 
kira provided the basic approach for the solutions 
later proposed by his pupil, Kutb al-Din al-Shirazi, 
in 680/1281 and 683/1284, and by Ibn al-Shatir of 
Damascus in c. 750/1350, though each of them advo- 
cated different numbers, dimensions, and arrange- 
ments of the epicycles. It was only Ibn al-Shatir who 
finally reached a satisfactory solution for the two 
most difficult planets, Mercury and the Moon; but 
by the middle of the 8th/14th century, then, Muslim 
astronomy had worked out planetary models that 
depended solely on combinations of uniform circular 
motions, eliminating the equants from the models 
of the five “‘star-planets’’, and the “‘crank mechanism” 
and “opposite point” from that of the Moon. 

This accomplishment of Ibn al-Shatir shares many 
features with the models proposed by Copernicus 
two centuries later; in particular, their models of 
the Moon and of Mercury are identical, they both 
employ the Jisi couple, and they both eliminate the 
equants in essentially the same way. There can be 
little doubt, then, that Copernicus knew of Ibn al- 
Shatir’s work; the details of the transmission, how- 
ever, remain obscure. It is true that manuscripts of 
the Greek translations of various Arabic zidjes made 
by Gregory Chioniades in c. 1300. upon his return 
to Constantinople after his studies at the observatory 
at Tabriz were in Italy by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and that they contain diagrams apparently 
illustrating the Jisi couple, but they contain no 
details about Kutb al-Din’s work and are, of course, 
too early to have been influenced by Ibn al-Shatir. 
Some other intermediary must have existed. 


The later observatories. 


The observatory at Maragha and the zidj which 
it produced—the Zidj-i Ilkhani—served as a model 
for later Muslim astronomical efforts, though the 
modifications of Ptolemaic theory that we have just 
described are not known to have been influential in 
Islam after the 8th/14th century. The most famous 
imitator was the observatory founded by Ulugh 
Beg at Samarkand in 823/1420, where a number of 
astronomers headed by al-Kashi and Kadizada 
prepared a Zidj-t Sulfani (c. 844/1440); al-Kashi 
also published a zidj of his own, the Zidj-i Khakani. 
All three of these zidjes are essentially Ptolemaic, 
though improvements are made in the parameters 
and in the structure of some of the tables, and 
material on the Chinese-Uyghur calendar is added 
to the other calendaric information common to all 
astronomical tables. 

The last important Muslim observatory was built 
for Taki al-Din in Istanbul between 983/1575 and 
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985/1577. But the five observatories built in imitation 
of that at Samarkand by Djayasimha, the Maharadja 
of Amber from 1693 to 1743, at Diayapura, Udidia- 
yini, Delhi, Mathura, and Varanasi deserve to be 
mentioned, as they represent an attempt, though an 
abortive one, to revise Indian astronomy so as to 
make it conform to the Muslim Ptolemaic tradition. 
A more fruitful influence of the later Muslim observ- 
atories on their neighbours was that exercised by 
Maragha, Samarkand, and Istanbul upon European 
astronomy; several of the instruments and some of 
the organizational features of these establishments 
appeared at Tycho Brahe’s Uraniborg (1576) and 
Stjerneborg (1584) observatories. The development 
of the astronomical observatory, the achievement of 
the School of Maragha, the advances in trigonometry 
and in the structure of tables, and the constant 
attempts to improve parameters stand out as the 
most impressive accomplishments of Islamic as- 
tronomy. 

Bibliography: The vastness of the field of 
Muslim astronomy obviously precludes any exten- 
sive listing of the relevant literature; the following 
notice mentions:only standard reference works and 
the latest books and articles reflecting advances in 
our knowledge of specific aspects of the subject. 
The standard reference work for the astronomers 
themselves and their works remains, despite its 
age, H. Suter’s Die Mathematiker und Astronomen 
der Araber und ihre Werke, Abhandlungen sur Ge- 
schichte der Mathematischen Wissenschaften, x, 
Leipzig 1900 (reprinted Ann Arbor 1963); this can 
be supplemented by H. P. J. Renaud’s article in 
Isis, xviii (1932), 166-83, by C. Brockelmann’s 
GAL, Pearson, and by the relevant articles in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam and in the forthcoming 
Dictionary of Scientific Biography. The fullest 
account of the sidjes is E. S. Kennedy’s A survey 
of Islamic Astronomical Tables, Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, NS xlvi/z, Phila- 
delphia 1956. The best introduction to Islamic 
astronomy is C. A. Nallino’s ‘“I/m al-falak, Rome 
IgtiI-12; there is an Italian translation by M. 
Nallino in C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti editi e 
inediti, v, Rome 1944, 88-329. 

For the literature concerning the period of trans- 
lations the reader may refer to the references 
given in D. Pingree, The fragments of the works 
of al-Fasari, in JNES, xxviii (1969). The history 
of Islamic astronomy in Spain and its influence 
on Latin and Hebrew astronomy is dealt with 
in a series of articles by O. Neugebauer, J. M. 
Milld4s Vallicrosa, B. Goldstein, P. Kunitzsch, 
G. Toomer, and others; there are articles 
on the influence of Muslim astronomy on 
Byzantium by O. Neugebauer, D. Pingree, and 
P, Kunitzsch. Muslim observatories are investigated 
in A. Sayili’s The Observatory in Islam, Publications 
of the Turkish Historical Society, series vii, no. 38, 
Ankara 1960. And a summary of the recent work 
on the School of Maragha together with the relevant 
bibliography will be found in E. S. Kennedy’s Late 
medieval planetary theory, in Isis, lvii (1966), 365-78. 
Each of the subjects mentioned in this paragraph 
is presently being intensively explored; any future 
reader of this article should expect to find that 
enormous advances have been made in our know- 
ledge of them. (D. PrnGREE) 
‘ILM al-HISAB, “the science of reckoning, 

arithmetic”. Al-Farabi [g.v.], in his Isa? al-‘ulim 
(ed. A. G. Palencia, Madrid 1953), divides mathe- 





matics (‘ulém al-ta‘alim) into seven large branches 
headed by the science of number (‘ilm al-‘adad). 
According to him there are in fact two sciences of 
number, one practical (‘amali) and the other theo- 
retical (nazgari). Echoing certain passages in Plato, 
he explains that the former investigates numbers in 
so far as they are numbers of numbered things, 
such as men, horses or dinars, whereas the latter 
—which is properly to be called a science—in- 
vestigates numbers in abstraction from concrete 
objects. He adds that the theoretical science of 
number concerns itself both with properties inherent 
in individual numbers, such as being odd or even, 
and with properties which these numbers acquire 
when related to one another or combined with or 
separated from one another. 

1n general, however, we find in Arabic mathe- 
matical writings another distinction, which is also 
of Greek origin, between ‘ilm al-‘adad and ‘“ilm al- 
hisab (the science of reckoning), corresponding to 
the distinction between 4 d&pOuettxh téxyvn and 
h Aoyrotixh téyvy. The subjects treated under 
the former heading are those of Books vii-ix of 
Euclid’s Elements (first translated in the reign of 
Harin al-Rashid by al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf b. Matar) 
and the Introduction to Arithmetic of Nicomachus 
of Gerasa. Like their Greek predecessors, Arabic 
authors on the whole considered irrational magni- 
tudes, the subject of Bk. x of the Elements, as be- 
longing to geometry rather than arithmetic, though 
some of them—like ‘Umar al-Khayyami [g.v.]— 
took significant steps towards regarding irrationals 
as numbers (cf. A. Yuschkewitsch, op. cit. in Bibl., 
pp. 248 ff.). ‘I/m al-hisdb, on the other hand, is 
concerned mainly with the fundamental arithmetical 
operations and the processes of root extraction. But 
in accordance with the general conception of hisab 
as being concerned with the determination of un- 
known numerical quantities from known ones, books 
on hisab usually include sections on algebraic 
problems. Indeed a number of treatises purporting to 
be on hisab are almost entirely devoted to algebra. 
Examples are the Tara if al-hisab of Aba Kamil 
Shudja* b. Aslam, c. 287/900 (ed. A. S. Sa‘idan, 
Madjallat Ma‘had al-Makhfijfat al-‘Arabiyya, ix 
(1963), 291-320; German trans. by H. Suter, Bibl. 
Math., iii/2, 1911, 100-120); al-Kafi (German trans. 
by A. Hochheim, in three parts, Halle 1878-80), and 
al-Badi‘ (ed. A. Anbouba, Beirut 1964), both by Abi 
Bakr Muhammad D. al-Hasan al-Karadji, c. 390/1000 
(= al-Karkhi, cf. Levi Della Vida, in RSO, xiv, 264 
ff., and Anbouba in [Madjallat] al-Dirdsat al-adabiyya 
Lebanese University, Beirut, nos. 1 and 2, 1959, 73- 
106); and al-Bahir fi ‘ilm al-hisab of al-Samaw’al 
b. Yahya al-Maghribi, d. ca 570/1175 (Anbouba in al- 
Mashrik, 1961, 61-108). It may be remarked that 
in all of these treatises, as distinguished from books 
dealing with Indian methods of reckoning, the 
numbers are as a rule written out in words, Owing 
to the expression ‘ilm hkisab al-nudjim (‘science of 
the computation of the stars’) the term al-hasib 
(the “‘computer’’) could refer to an astronomer or 
an astrologer as well as to an arithmetician. 

Nicomachus’s Introduction was translated into 
Arabic by Thabit b. Kurra al-Harrabi, d. 288/901 
(Kitab al-Madkhal ila ‘tlm al-‘adad, ed. W. Kutsch 
S. J., Beirut 1959), and it soon enjoyed the popu- 
larity which it had secured in late antiquity. Through 
it, mathematicians in Islam became acquainted with 
a systematic exposition of Pythagorean arithmetical 
lore: relation of arithmetic to the other subjects 
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of the quadrivium (geometry, astronomy and music), 
classifications of mumbers; perfect, over-perfect 
and deficient numbers; amicable (mutahdbba) num- 
bers; series, etc. The influence of this work can be 
seen in the writings of the Ikhwan al-Safa? [q.v.], 
whose first Riséla, ‘‘On Numbers” (English trans. 
by B. Goldstein, in Centaurus, 1964, 129-60), is in 
large part a paraphrase: of the Introduction, and in 
which the authority of Nicomachus and Pythagoras 
are repeatedly invoked. According to the Ikhwan, 
arithmetic, the first stage on the way to wisdom, is 
a study of the properties of existing things through 
a study of the individual numbers corresponding to 
those things: ‘‘existing things are in accordance with 
the nature of numbers”. Even when a conventional 
classification of numbers is made, such as their 
classification into units, tens, hundreds and thou- 
sands, it is inspired by a universal pattern in nature 
—in this case, the four natures, the four elements, the 
four humours, etc. The prototype of the number one 
is The One; and just as all things proceed from the 
One transcending them, so one is the principle of all 
numbers but is not itself a number, Speculations of 
this kind are not to be found solely in scientifically 
weak writings; one of the great mathematicians of 
Islam, ‘Umar al-Khayydmi [q.v.], believed that the 
study of mathematics—being the purest part of 
philosophy—was the first step on the ladder that 
leads to salvation and to knowledge of the true 
essence of Being (Risdla fi sharh ma ashkala min 
musddarat Uklidis, ed. A. I. Sabra, Alexandria 1961, 
pp. 3 and 75). And we should remember that the 
translator of Nicomachus’s Introduction was one of 
the ablest mathematicians of the 3rd/gth century. 
One is struck, however, by the paucity of writings 
on ‘ilm al-‘adad proper. A somewhat extended 
treatment of this subject is Mardsim al-intisab fi 
“tlm al-hisab, written in Damascus in 774/1373 by 
the Spanish-Arab Ya‘ish b. Ibrahim b. Ydsuf al- 
Umawi; it contains a treatment of pyramidal 
numbers (Saidan, in IC, 1965, 210 and 212). Thabit 
b. Kurra wrote a separate treatise on amicable 
numbers (French trans. by F. Woepcke, in JA, xx 
(1852), 420-29) and so did Kamal al-Din al-Farisi 
(see Brockelmann, S II, 295, no. 2). Arguing against 
the view that an infinite cannot be greater than 
another infinite, [habit cited the example of numbers, 
observing that the class of natural numbers and 
that of even numbers are both infinite while the 
latter is half the former. In fact an infinite collection 
of numbers, he said, can be any part of another 
infinite collection (British Museum MS. Add. Or. 
7473, fol. 14%). 

The first manual of Hindu reckoning, that of Mu- 
hammad b. Misa al-Khuwarizmi (c. 210/825), sur- 
vives only in a number of Latin versions deriving 
from a Latin translation probably made in the 12th 
century A.D. One of these, represented by a unique 
13th-century manuscript preserved at Cambridge, 
was first published by B. Boncompagni as Trattati 
@aritmetica 1: Algoritmi de numero indorum, Rome 
1857, and re-edited by K. Vogel, Alchwarizmi’s Al- 
gorismus, Aalen 1963. Another version is Joannis 
Hispalensis Liber algorismi (or alghoarismi) de pratica 
arismetrice, published by Boncompagni as Tratiats 
@ariimetica ti, Rome 1857. The former book ex- 
plains the decimal place-value system of numeration, 
though the nine Indian numerals are missing from 
the Cambridge manuscript, which uses only Roman 
numerals. Zero is represented here as a small circle 
(circulus), whose function is to indicate a vacant 


Place (differentia, mansio: ?martaba, ?manzila); 
the Liber algarismi also calls zero ciffre or siffre, 
reflecting the Arabic sifr, “empty”. In performing 
the fundamental arithmetical operations the num- 
bers are placed one above the other and the process 
begins on the left. Erasure and shifting of numbers 
are used, thus clearly implying that the operations 
were performed on a dust-board. A particular 
feature of the book is the treatment of duplation 
and mediation as separate operations; this practice 
was preserved by Arabic arithmeticians as late 
as al-Kashi in the gth/15th century (though not 
in al-Karadji, Ibn al-Banna?, c. 619/1222, or al- 
Kalasadi, d. 882/1477 or 891/1486) and was also 
continued by many writers in Europe up to the 
16th century. 

Extant among the earlier introductions to Indian- 
type arithmetic is the Usa! hisdb al-hind, which 
Abu ’l-Hasan Kishyar b. Labban al-Djili composed 
in about 390/1000 (Principles of Hindu Reckoning, 
facsimile of the Arabic text with English translation, 
etc. by Martin Levey and Marvin Petruck, Madison 
and Milwaukee 1965). It is in two parts. The first 
part introduces the ‘nine letters’ and the principle 
of decimal place value. A small circle, ‘sifr’, indicates 
the absence of number from the place position 
(martaba) which it occupies. Kishyar then deals 
with addition (ziyada), subtraction (nuksdén), multi- 
plication (garb) and division (kisma). Duplation 
(tad‘if) and mediation (tansif) are described as ‘other 
kinds’ of addition and subtraction respectively. 
There follows a treatment of the square root (djadhr) 
and this part ends with a short chapter on mawazin, 
in which the check by casting out nines is applied 
to multiplication, division and the extraction of 
square roots. Fractions are here expressed exclusive- 
ly in the sexagesimal scale. A half, for example, is 
thirty parts of one, and accordingly the final result 
of halving 5625 appears as 2812. Similarly the re- 

30 

mainder in a division is multiplied by powers of 
60, then divided by the divisor. The second part is 
entirely devoted to the ‘compounded’ sexagesimal 
system of calculation (including the calculation of 
square root) with the help of multiplication tables 
of numbers up to 60 (missing in the extant text). 
In these tables numbers were expressed in the tra- 
ditional abdjad notation, but the calculations them- 
selves employ a pure place-value system of numera- 
tion using the nine figures and zero. A final chapter 
illustrates the process of extracting the cube root 
(ka‘%b) in the decimal system. Throughout the book 
the calculations are performed on a dust board 
(takht) and involve rubbing out and displacement of 
numbers, the final result replacing one of the given 
numbers. For example, to multiply 325 by 243 the 
following figures successively replace one another 
on the board: 35 : 325 72.325 72925 77765, 
243’ 243 ” 243 243 243 
78975 

243 ° 

But already before Kishyar’s time highly sig- 
nificant innovations were being introduced, as is 
witnessed by Kitab al-Fusil fi ‘l-hiséb al-hindi, 
which Abu ’l-Hasan Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Uklidisi 
composed in Damascus in 341/952-3. Though not 
yet published, this important book has recently been 
studied by A. S. Saidan in the unique Istanbul MS 
Yeni Cami 802 (Isis, lvii (1966), 475-90). As well 
as applying Indian schemes of calculation to the 
old finger arithmetic (see below) and to sexagesimal 
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fractions, al-Uklidisi set out to alter the dust-board i ward by Woepcke and supported by Gandz that the 
methods to suit ink and paper. Not only was the | ghubér numerals had been spread by the Neoplato- 


awkwardness of these methods apparent, but the 
association of the takkt with astrologers earning 
their living by casting horoscopes and the unbecoming 
practice of rubbing off the sand with the hand made 
it undesirable. Thus it is interesting to note that 
when, in the same century as al-Uklidisi, Abu ’l-Wa- 
fa al-Bizdjani wrote his handbook of arithmetic for 
the use of the government bureaucracy (Ma yahtadj 
ilayh al-kuttab wa ’l-‘ummal min sinad‘at al-hisab; cf. 
M. Medovoi in Istoriko-matematiceskiye Issledovaniya, 
xiii (1960), 253-324), he was careful to free the Indian- 
type schemes which he sometimes employed from 
the dust-board and erasure, Al-Uklidisi claimed to 
be the first to offer a satisfactory treatment of cube 
toot; but the most surprising feature of his book is 
the explanation and application of decimal fractions, 
an innovation which until very recently was attri- 
buted to al-Kashi, five centuries later. The idea 
reappears in some form in the Takmila fi ‘tlm 
al-hisab of Aba Mansur ‘Abd al-Ka4hir al-Baghdadi- 
(d. 428/1037), who expressed our 17.28 by the ar- 
17 
rangement oz (see Saidan in Isis, loc. cit., 487-8 
08 

and in IC, xxxix (1965), 210, 220). But the invention 
appears to have been generally lost until, five cen- 
turies after al-Uklidisi, al-Kashi re-introduced deci- 
mal fractions (al-kusér al-a‘shadriyya) in his Miftah 
al-hisdb as a new discovery to which he was led by 
analogy with sexagesimals (facsimile of the Arabic 
text with Russian translation and commentary by B. 
Rozenfeld, V. Segal and A. Yushkevich, Moscow 
1956). While al-Kashi realised the importance of 
decimal fractions more fully than al-Uklidisi, the 
latter had used a decimal sign—a stroke above the 
numeral in the units place—which is superior to 
al-Kashi’s ways of indicating the deciinal part of the 
number, for example by writing it in a different 
colour or in a column or columns other than that 
of the integral part. 

A distinguishing feature of the books dealing with 
Hindu reckoning is the use of the ‘Arabic numerals’, 
which were traditionally asserted by mediaeval 
Arabic scholars to be of Indian origin. While this 
ascription is now generally accepted, questions re- 
lating to the ultimate source of the numerals and to 
the manner of their diffusion and development in 
the Islamic world and in Europe remains a subject 
of debate, in spite of the extensive researches of 
Woepcke, Smith and Karpinski, Carra de Vaux, 
Gandz, and many others. In the Islamic world the 
numerals existed and have continued to exist mainly 
in two forms, one in the East and the other in the 
West. Usually the Eastern numerals were called 
“Indian”, whereas the others, the immediate parents 
of the modern European numerals, were called 
ghubdr (dust) numerals. But sometimes the names 
were reversed (cf. F. Woepcke and A. Marre in Atti 
dell’ Accademia Pontificia de’ Nuovi Lincei, tomo xix, 
anno xix, 1866), or both forms were called Indian or 
both called ghubay. Ibn al-Ha?im (d. 815/1412) in 
his Murshidat al-jalib ila asna 'l-mafalib reproduces 
the Eastern and Western forms and calls them both 
“Indian”. A marginal note in one manuscript rejects 
this appellation as applied to the latter form, which 
it claims to be of ‘Rami’ origin, and calls them 
both ghubar (MS. Princeton University Library, Yah. 
3940, dated 981/1573-4, fol. 1%). This claim should 


nists and that the Arabs learned them directly from 
the Romans. Concerning the Western-style numerals, 
Yahya b. Taki al-Din b. Isma4‘4l al-Halabi (c. 1019/ 
1610) says in his Maslak al-jullab fi shark Nuzhat 
al-hussab: “These are the ghubdriyya (numerals), 
and they are also called Indian, but their use has 
become prevalent among the people of the Maghrib 
and among those who follow them” (MS. Princeton 
University Library, Yah. 3407, dated 1037/1627-8, 
fol. 82"). 

Both forms of the numerals were known to the 
Arabs by A.D. 733, if not earlier. It may be noted, 
however, that up till now no one has found in Arabic 
treatises on arithmetic any reference to Indian 
authors or titles—unlike the situation in Arabic 
astronomical writings. Moreover, these treatises 
show no trace of the Hindu division of arithmetic 
into some twenty operations but rather follow the 
familiar Greek division; and in their designations 
of powers higher than the square and the cube they 
always considered the sums, as in Diophantus, not 
the products, as was the Hindu practice. They ex- 
pressed the sixth power, for example, as ka‘b ka‘b 
(xvBéxvfoc), not as the square of the cube or the 
cube of the square (cf. H. T. Colebrooke, op. cit. 
in Bibl., p. xii). On the other hand, the phrase hisab 
al-takht wa’l-turab (“board and dust calculation’’) is 
clearly the equivalent of the Sanskrit pafiganita and 
dhili-karma (Datta and Singh, of. cit. in Bibl., i, 
123-4). And there is a parallel in Sanskrit usage 
for the fact that al-djam‘ wa ’l-tafrik (or, as in Ibn 
Khaldin, al-damm wa ’l-tafrik), two terms which in 
the extant treatises always denote addition and sub- 
traction respectively, could also designate the whole 
of arithmetic (tbid., 130; and cf. J. Ruska, in So. 
Heid. Ak, Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl, 1917, 14-21). Thus 
the Ikhw4n al-Safa? defined hisab as djam* al-‘adad 
wa-tafrikuhu (the combining and separating of 
numbers); and al-Khuwarizmi is reported to have 
written a book on al-djam* wa’l-tafrik, which could 
not have been restricted to the elementary opera- 
tions of addition and substraction. 

Before the spread of Hindu methods of reckoning 
there prevailed in the Islamic world a kind of arith- 
metic which al-Uklidisi called hisab al-Rim wa’l- 
‘Arab. Books dealing with it (such as the treatise of 
Abu ’1-Wafa? mentioned earlier) gave rules for effect- 
ing the arithmetical operations including the approxi- 
mate determination of square roots. These operations 
were usually performed mentally, and the partial 
results obtained in the process of reaching the final 
solution of a problem were ‘retained’ by holding 
the fingers in certain positions. Because of these 
features this arithmetic came to be known as hisab 
al-yad (hand reckoning), hisab al-‘ukid (finger 
reckoning), al-hisab al-hawai (mental, or literally, 
air reckoning). To deal with fractions, finger reckon- 
ing applied the sexagesimal scale or converted the 
fractions into parts of the local units of currency 
or measurement. Another system used by it appears 
to have been suggested by certain characteristics 
of the Arabic language, in which only the fractions 
1/3, 1/4,..., 1/10 are expressible by words derived 
from names of their denominators (‘third’ from 
‘three’, etc.). (‘Half’ is not derived from ‘two’ and 
is therefore called mawdd#‘, i.e., formed by con- 
vention.) Some other fractions can be reduced to 
fractions of the former group: 1/12, for example, is 


be considered in connexion with the thesis put for- ‘ half one sixth. Others, such as 1/11 or 1/13, cannot 
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be so expressed and for this reason they and their 
denominators are called asamm. In this sense of 
the word the Ikhw4n al-Safa? speak of 11 as ‘the 
first asamm number’. To express 1/11 one has to 
say: ‘one part out of eleven”. In other contexts 
asamm was used to render Euclid’s &pyt0¢ as applied 
to a number, such as V “2, that cannot be expressed 
as the ratio of two natural numbers. 

Although treatises on finger computation continued 
to be written even after the advantages of Hindu 
reckoning were clearly recognized, the general aim 
of Arabic arithmeticians, and perhaps their chief 
achievement, was to fuse together the various 
methods available to them into one system of arith- 
metic based on the consistent application of the deci- 
mal place-value idea and using Indian numerals. 
One of these methods was the ancient sexagesimal 
scale which was strongly impressed upon Arabic 
mathematical writing through the translation of 
Greek astronomical works. But, again, sexagesimal 
methods of computation, together with the abdjad 
notation associated with them, remained always in 
use among Islamic astronomers. In recognition of 
this fact almost every important treatise of Arabic 
arithmetic devoted a chapter to the treatment of 
the sexagesimal system, sometimes called hisab al- 
munadjdjimin (‘arithmetic of the astronomers’’, or 
“astrologers”), hisdb al-zidj (‘arithmetic of astro- 
nomical tables’), or his@b al-daradj wa ’l-daka@ik 
(“arithmetic of degrees and minutes’’), A late but 
comprehensive treatise entirely devoted to this 
system is that by Sibt al-Maridini (d. after 891/1486) : 
Raka@ik al-hak@ik fi ma‘rifat al-daradj wa’l-daka?ik. 
The author says that the only satisfactory work on 
sexagesimal computation which he had seen was one 
by his teacher Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. al-Madjdi 
(Princeton University Library, MS Yah. 3325, 
fol. 1¥). 

In Arabic books on arithmetic, checks (mawazin) 
take the place of demonstrations proper. This con- 
trasts with Arabic treatises on algebra, which, 
following a Greek tradition, often supplied geometri- 
cal proofs, The check by nine appears in the earliest 
extant books, in al-Uklidisi and in Kishy4r, and it 
continued to be used throughout. Al-Hassar, probably 
in the 6th/12th century, checked by seven (H. Suter 
in Bibl, Math., iii/2, 1901, 12-40); Ibn al-Banna? in 
his Talkhis (French translation by A. Marre, Atti 
dell’ Accademia Pontificia de’ Nuovi Lincei, tomo xvii, 
anno xvii, 1863-64, Rome 1864, 289-319) used eight 
as well as nine, and al-Umawi (IC, loc. cit., p. 219) 
used also eleven. Al-Kalasadi applied the method of 
casting out sevens and, in connexion with subtraction, 
says that other numbers could be used. The limita- 
tion of these methods was recognized. Al-Kashi, 
who used only nine, states that they show a certain 
result to be incorrect, but not that it is correct. A 
similar statement occurs in the Liber algorismi. 
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‘ILM at-HURUF [see nurtrF]. 

‘ILM at-KALAM, one of the “religious sciences” 
of Islam. The term is usually translated, as an 
approximate rendering, ‘“‘theology”’. 

I.—Definition. It is difficult to establish pre- 
cisely when ‘ilm al-kalam came to mean an autono- 
mous religious science (or branch of knowledge). 
In any case, whereas the term fikh meant originally 
—especially in the Hanafi school (cf. fikh akbar) 
—speculative meditation, hence distinguished from 
Silm in the sense of traditional knowledge, the term 
kalam, literally “word’’, quickly acquired the senses 
of “conversation, discussion, controversy” (cf. A. J. 
Wensinck, The Muslim creed, 1932, 79, quoting two 
hadiths of Muslim). In his Ihsa? al-Sulim, al-Farabi 
regards ‘ilm al-kalam as ‘“‘a science which enables 
a man to procure the victory of the dogmas and 
actions laid down by the Legislator of the religion, 
and to refute all opinions contradicting them”’. The 
doctors of kalam (mutakallimin) themselves were to 
take a very similar view: this is one of many well- 
known definitions: ‘‘kaldém is the science which 
is concerned with firmly establishing religious be- 
liefs by adducing proofs and with banishing doubts” 
(from the Mawékif of al-Idji, 8th/14th cent.). Similar 
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definitions are to be found in Ibn Khaldin, and 
again in Muhammad ‘Abduh: they summarize a long 
elaboration, but add nothing new. 

‘Ilm al-kalam is the discipline which brings to 
the service of religious beliefs (‘ak@id) discursive 
arguments; which thus provides a place for reflexion 
and meditation, and hence for reason, in the eluci- 
dation and defence of the content of the faith. It 
takes its stand firstly against ‘“‘doubters and deniers”’, 
and its function as defensive “apologia’’ cannot be 
over-stressed. A fairly common synonymous term 
is ‘ilm al-tawhid, the “science of the Unity (of 
God)’’, understood as concerned not merely with the 
divine unity but with all the bases of the Muslim 
faith, especially prophecy (e.g., al-Djurdjani, Shark 
al-Mawdakif, ed. Cairo 1325, i, 26). 

Another interpretation sometimes suggested ex- 
plains ‘ilm al-kalam as “science of the Word of 
God”. The attribute of the Word and the nature of 
the Kur’4n were indeed among the first themes 
treated, and discussions on this subject continued 
throughout the centuries. But this was by no means 
the first question undertaken (see below, § II) nor 
that later treated at most length. It seems much more 
likely that kalém referred at first to discursive 
arguments, and the mutakallimin (‘‘loquentes”) were 
“reasoners”. This was the case as early as the time 
of Ma‘bad al-Djuhani (d. 80/699-700). Kalam became a 
regular discipline when these arguments and discus- 
sions dealt with the content of the faith. It is this 
character of discursive and reasoned apologia which 
was to attract the attacks both of the traditionists 
and of the faldsifa (§ IV, below). 

IIl.—The great schools. 

A. First tendencies.—It seems that it is from 
the battle of Siffin and the schisms to which it gave 
rise that can be dated not of course the first medi- 
tations on the conterit of the faith but their grouping 
into tendencies and schools. The appearances of 
the three main politico-religious traditions, Kharidji, 
Shii_ and Sunni, set before Muslim thinkers the 
problem of the validity of the imama [g.v.] and 
the “status of believer’? which the 7mam must pos- 
sess; thence arose the question of faith and the 
conditions for salvation and the question of man’s 
responsibility or lack of responsibility; then, as 
parallel considerations, the nature of the Kur?4n 
{created or not created) and hence’ the stress laid 
upon the divine attribute of the Word; then finally, 
the more general problem of the divine attributes, 
their existence and their connexion with the divine 
essence, and its Unity. Many other questions were 
added in course of time; but already at this early 
period—the age of the Umayyads and the early 
‘Abbasids—the essential themes which were to 
constitute ‘ilm al-kalém had arisen. Whatever may 
have been the effect of external influences—dis- 
cussions with Mazdean szanddika on good and evil 
in human actions or with the Christian theologians 
of Damascus on the Word of God, and the discovery 
of Greek science and philosophy—kalam tended at 
first to take shape over specifically Muslim problems. 
The external influences probably had some effect 
as a result of the controversies, emphasizing some 
aspects of the subjects dealt with, giving direction 
to the choice of arguments and (still more, perhaps) 
the method of argumentation. The fact remains, 
however, that ‘ilm al-kalam is certainly not an Arab 
adaptation of Mazdean or Christian theology but 
arose within the Muslim community, where it 
preserved its own originality. 
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It would be risky and tedious to attempt to es- 
tablish the dates of the very first attitudes adopted. 
So far, these are hardly known except through later 
works of heresiography (notably of al-Ash‘ari, al 
Baghdadi, al-Shahrastani, Ibn Hazm) and refutations. 
Again, it is not always the same thinkers who ate 
linked together under this or that comprehensive 
label (e.g., Kadariyya); and mere tendencies should 
not be transformed into ‘‘schools’’ in the strict 
sense. This or that mutakallim may be presented 
as showing diverse—even opposing—tendencies 
according to the problem he is dealing with. There 
follow here, as a general indication, a few points 
of reference. 

The Kadariyya were those most opposed to the 
Umayyad régime, most critical of the ways of the 
court at Damascus, The name was ordinarily applied 
to those who recognized that man had a power (ku- 
dra) over his acts so extensive that determination 
(kadar) belonged to man alone, and who saw in 
“works” thus freely performed an integral part of 
the faith. Hence the man who deliberately committed 
a great sin became ké@fir, infidel. This last tenet, 
which does not seem to have been supported by all, 
was to remain one of the characteristics of Kharidji 
thought.—Ghaylan and Ma‘bad al-Djuhani are the 
members of the Kadariyya most frequently quoted. 
To them may be added, but with reservations, Wa- 
sil b. ‘Ata? and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (2nd/8th century), 
who are regarded as the founders of the Mu‘tazili 
school and are, with them, sometimes called ‘‘polit- 
ical mu‘tazilis’”. This tendency re-appears in later 
Kharidji or Shi‘_i kalam. The term Kadariyya was 
later readily applied to the Mu‘tazilis proper, who 
disclaimed it. Some of them, interpreting differently 
the etymology of the term, used it of those who 
upheld the absoluteness of the divine Decree (kadar); 
this interpretation is found later in the works of 
their opponent Ibn Taymiyya. 

In this second sense, Kadariyya becomes practi- 
cally synonymous with what had been its opposite, 
Djabriyya (or Mudjbira [q.v.]), the upholders of 
djabr, the divine “compulsion”, which creates man’s 
acts, good or bad, so that nothing is attributed to 
the man who performs them. The Mu‘tazilis regarded 
as djabriyya those (including Ash‘aris) who rejected 
their doctrine of kadar. Ash‘ari heresiographers 
accorded the term djabriyya—perhaps somewhat 
hastily—to the disciples of Djahm. 

It was on the question of faith, sin and salvation 
that the Murdji’a [g.v.] disagreed with the Khiridjis. 
A great sin (kabiva) does not involve loss of faith. 
On the basis of Kur?an, IX, 106, the sinner’s future 
fate is left in suspense (irdja), awaiting God’s de- 
cision. It is Ghaylan and Ghassan (who seem to have 
had Hanafi connexions) who are usually (e.g., by al- 
Shahrast4ni) named as belonging to the Murdji?a. 

Later heresiographers constricted these diverse 
tendencies into condensed formulas, which probably 
over-simplified and distorted them. But in these 
very first efforts to support politico-religious atti- 
tudes by means of rational argument the main lines 
of later discussions are already drawn. With greater 
or less success, the Kadariyya anticipate some of 
the main theses of the Mu‘tazila; the Ash‘aris were 
to seek a “happy mean” to reconcile the ‘“‘compulsion’’ 
of the Diabriyya and human responsibility; the Mur- 
dji?a prefigure, to some degree, in their treatment 
of the problem of retribution in the next world, the 
explanations of the Maturidi-Hanafis and many 
Ash‘aris, Full discussion of this question would re- 
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quire a detailed study (which would however be risky 
for lack of documentation) of Ghaylan, who is some- 
times classed with the Kadariyya, as having assert- 
ed human liberty of choice, and sometimes with the 
Murdji?a, thanks to his theory of the future lot of 
the sinful believer. 

We are dealing therefore with tendencies rather 
than with established ‘“‘schools of. theology”, and 
with overlapping views which later were to diverge. 
Thus it is with the adherents of the sect of the 
Diahmiyya [q.v.], who regarded as their founder 
Djahm b. Safwan (executed in 128/746) but whose 
tenets are known only from the refutations of their 
opponents. To summarize: on the problem of kadar 
they would ally themselves with the Djabriyya, and 
on that of faith with the Murdji?a. Beyond this, 
however, they refused to recognize any distinct 
existence of the divine attributes, stripping them 
away (ta‘til) from the divine essence in order the 
better to protect its perfect and absolute unity. 
Finally, they supported the thesis of the created 
Kur?an, and gave an allegorical interpretation to the 
anthropomorphic features in its text. Thus there 
arose a certain confusion between them and the 
MuStazilis (e.g., on the subject of Dirar b. ‘Amr), 
although the latter took position against them both 
for their excessive fail and for their rejection of 
human freedom of action. 

B. The MuStazili schools (for the origin 
of the name, details on the historical development 
of the school and its doctrines, see muU‘TAZILA). 
The first Mu‘tazilis were contemporaries of the 
various tendencies and groupings surveyed above. It 
is sometimes difficult and perhaps pointless to 
distinguish them from the Kadariyya. 

But after 132/750, when ‘Abbasid authority was 
asserting itself at Baghdad, discussions on the va- 
lidity of the imdma lost their relevance, to be re- 
placed by the defence of religious dogmas in general 
against attacks of zanddika of all types. Doctrinal 
positions became so defined and systematized that 
one may speak of a regular school (or rather schools}, 
whose vocabulary and methods of argument were 
to be influenced as a result of the activity of trans 
lation from works of Greek science and philosophy 

After the “founders”, Wasil b. ‘Ata? and ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd, and the “forerunner”, Dirar b. ‘Amr, we 
find two Mu‘tazili groups taking shape, at Basra and 
Baghdad respectively, between the end of the 2nd/8th 
aud the beginning of the 4th/1oth century. Each 
embraced varying tendencies, but can justly be 
called a ‘‘school” (madhhab) (see W. Montgomery 
Watt, Free will and predestination in early Islam, 
Edinburgh 1948, 65, for a table of the chief repre- 
sentatives of these schools and the links of their 
affiliation; list in L. Gardet, Les grands problémes de 
la théologie musulmane: Dieu et la destinée de UV homme, 
Paris 1967, 26). 

One may, with Montgomery Watt, regard Abu ’l- 
Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. ca 227/841) as the founder of 
the Basra school and, in a sense, of doctrinal Mu- 
‘tazilism itself. The great names in this school 
are Mu‘ammar, al-Nazzim (both of whom did not 
refrain from criticizing al-‘Allaf), the great writer 
al-Djahiz, al-Djubbai and his son Aba Hashim (d. 
321/933). The doctors of Basra, in grappling with 
the doctrinal problems that arose, advanced original 
solutions in the field of natural philosophy or in 
noetics: the theory of atoms (djuz?), of Abu ’l-Hu- 
dhayl, the semi-conceptualism of the ‘modes” 
(akwal) of Aba Hashim. 
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The school of Baghdad was perhaps less illustrious 
than that of Basra. It derived from Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir (d. between 210-26/825-40), who was for a 
time imprisoned by Harin al-Rashid, was criticized 
by Abu ’l-Hudhayl, and was to influence MuSammar. 
Al-Murdar, Tbhumdma, al-Khayyat and al-Ka‘bi 
(d. 319/931) brought fame to this group. 

As the oft-quoted remark of Ahmad Amin (Dukd 
al-Islam, Cairo, iii, 204) puts it, the Mut‘tazilis 
were “firstly men of religion and secondarily phi- 
losophers”’. It is not (pace D. B. Macdonald in E/J?, 
s.v. Kalam) the atomic theory (nor that of the 
“‘modes”) which characterizes the mutakallimun, but 
their primary concern to engage in disputation and 
argument to defend the faith against the zanddika 
of the period, the “‘free-thinkers” inspired by Maz- 
deism or Manicheism, and later by pure Greek 
rationalism. Although nuances of doctrine, sometimes 
important, divided them, they were inspired by one 
and the same spirit: respect for reason (‘ak/) in the 
defence of religious tenets (‘aki becoming even the 
criterion (mizan) of the Law), the concern to purge 
the notion of God of all ‘“‘multiplicity” and anthropo- 
morphism, the desire to proclaim and justify the 
absolute divine perfection. The Mu‘tazilis themselves 
defined themselves as ‘‘the people of Justice and 
Unity”. ; 

(We may note the influence of MuS‘tazilism on 
Jewish thought elaborated in the Arabic milieu; it 
too possessed a kalaém, which opposed the Muslim 
doctors when necessary but which largely borrowed 
from them its problematics, its method and its 
systems of argument. Sa‘adyah Gaon (Sa‘id. al- 
Fayyiimi) was the most famous Jewish mutakallim). 

The five principal bases (us#) or theses upon 
which Mu‘tazili problematic was elaborated are 
known: (1) the divine Unity (al-tawhid): the divine 
attributes are meaningful only when taken in a strict 
via remotionis (tanzih), which their opponents readi- 
ly identified with the ta%il of the Djahmiyya. God 
the Creator, an absolutely spiritual being, is inac- 
cessible and can be seen neither in this world nor 
in the next. (2) Justice (al-‘adl): God acts with a 
purpose. Things, by their nature, contain both good 
and evil. God can will only the good, and is obliged 
to accomplish that which is better (al-aslah). Thus 
He neither wills nor commands that which is evil. 
Man, “creator of his own acts’? by a contingent 
power (kudra) which God has created in him, is 
responsible for what he does, and God is obliged 
to reward or punish him accordingly. (3) ‘‘The 
promise and the warning” (al-wa‘d wa 'I-wa‘id) or 
“the names and the decrees” (al-asma? wa ’l-ahkam): 
to possess faith is to perform the acts prescribed 
by the Kur?4n. Whoever commits a ‘‘great sin’? and 
does not repent is destined for hell. The thesis 
elaborates the “decrees” for the believer and the 
unbeliever. It deals also with ‘traditions’ (akhbdr): 
contrary to the normal doctrine, it does not insist 
that all the “transmitters” should be believers; and 
idjma® [q.v.] is not infallible. (4) “The intermediate 
state between faith and lack of faith (al-manzila bayn 
al-manszilatayn)—the position of the “believer who 
sins” (fasik [q.v.]), a characteristic thesis of the 
school. The sinner is neither a true believer (su?min), 


| nor a true infidel (kafir), He has failed to perform 


the “witness of the limbs”, but his faith in God 
keeps him within the Community. It is here that are 
discussed the conditions for imdma and the respec- 
tive merits of the first four Caliphs. (5) “The en- 
joining of what is good and the forbidding of what 
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is evil” (al-amr bi'l-ma‘raf wa'l-nahy San al-munkar): 
this thesis at first was of major prominence, but 
later lost relevance. “The enjoining of what is 
good” is an obligation upon every Muslim (contra: 
al-Asamm, of Basra). As against the more prudent 
view prevailing later, the Mu‘tazilis advocated direct 
intervention, if necessary with the sword. One may 
and should depose guilty leaders, one may and 
should compel opponents, on pain of death, to pro- 
fess the true doctrine (cf. al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, ed. 
Cairo, ii, 466). This was the attitude of the Mu‘ta- 
zilis, in their days of triumph under al-Ma>mun, 
when they denounced to the courts the supporters 
of the doctrine of the uncreated Kur?4n. 

The fact remains that the writings of the great 
Mu‘tazilis, apart from the polemical Intisdr (a de- 
fence of Mu‘tazilism by al-Khayyat, against Ibn al- 
Rawandi), are available to us only at second hand. 
After being for a time the official doctrine, Mu‘ta- 
zilism was in its turn condemned and most of its 
productions were destroyed. It is only recently (in 
about 1958), that there have come to light, in the 
Yemen, the writings of a Mu‘tazili (unfortunately, 
late), the kadt ‘Abd al-Djabbar (d. 415/1025): first 
al-Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa ’l-‘adl, a true 
“summa’’, now (1969) being edited in Cairo, and 
second the Kttab al-Madjmu‘ fi 'l-muhit bi 'l-taklif 
(ed., not without mistakes, by J. J. Houben, Bey- 
routh 1962). To these may be added the work of 
synthesis Sharh al-ustl al-khamsa (ed. Cairo 1384/ 
1965 by ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthm4n), probably compiled 
by a Zaydi disciple, the imam al-Mandakim. We 
may mention also, in the line of ‘Abd al-Djabbar’s 
teaching, the Mu‘tamad fi usil al-fikh, by his disciple 
the jurist Abu ’l-Husayn Ibn al-Tayyib al-Basri (ed. 
Damascus by Hamidullah). 

‘Abd al-Djabbaér makes frequent reference to the 
“early masters’’ of the school (“our shaykhs”’), more 
readily to the school of Basra, and especially to al- 
Djubba?i and Abi Hashim. Thus we now possess 
quotations from the early doctors and resumés of 
their thought presented from the Mu‘tazili viewpoint: 
this reveals, incidentally, how objective are the Ma- 
kalat of al-Ash‘ari (and tends to prove that the first 
part at least of this work was composed during the 
years that the author adhered to Mu‘tazilism). Again, 
the late date when ‘Abd al-Djabbar was teaching 
induced him to conduct polemic against the Ash ‘aris 
and set out the replies of the Mu‘tazilis to the at- 
tacks mounted against them. The discovery of these 
works in the Yemen is another proof that under the 
challenge of the 5th/11th century reaction the in- 
fluence of the school continued to be felt in non- 
Sunni milieus. 

Before passing on from the climate of thought of 
the first great schools of ‘ilm al-kaldm, we may 
mention the group whom al-Ash‘ari calls AAI al-ith- 
bat or Muthbita (cf. W. Montgomery Watt, of. cit., 
104 ff.), It is by no means easy to define it precisely. 
It comprised a certain number of thinkers, Dirar, 
al-Nadjdjar, Muhammad Burghith, whom later 
heresiographers readily classed as Mu‘tazilis; but 
they were opposed by various supporters of the 
school of Basra (thus al-Nadjdjar was opposed by 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl and al-Nazzim), and al-Ash‘ari saw 
in them his forerunners. They are said to have 
taught, inter alia, that God is the creator of human 
actions, and to have foreshadowed the theory of 
kasb or tktiséb, which defined and limited man’s 
possession of the acts thus created. Reference to 
the Akl al-ithbat allowed al-Ash‘ari to present 





himself as being in no sort an innovator in the field 
of ‘tlm al-kalam. 

C. The Ash‘art reaction—The “resurgence 
of Sunnism” under al-Mutawakkil and throughout 
the 5th/11th century was accompanied by an in- 
dictment of Mu‘tazilism and concurrently, at least 
by Hanbali and Z4hiri traditionists, of kalam as 
such: what was questioned was the basic principle 
of reasoned and discursive argument starting from 
the tenets of the faith. ‘I/m al-kalaém however not 
only survived but renewed itself, thanks to the new 
direction given to it by Abu ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘arl 
(260-324/873-935), a former Mu‘tazili. He is rightly 
regarded as the founder of the Ash‘artyya [q.v.], 
the most accepted and official school of kalam from 
the 4th/roth century to the 19th century. A certain 
number of his works (notably Luma‘, Ibana) have 
survived, and his Makélat al-Islamiyyin remain to- 
day an unrivalled source for our knowledge of the 
earlier tendencies and schools. 

Throughout the centuries, several very famous 
names brought renown to Ash‘ari kaldm. It is 
certain that manifold tendencies appeared in this 
school, and that varying—even divergent—attitudes 
were adopted. Thus al-Bakillani summoned to 
the service of Ash‘ari tenets the atomism first ex- 
pounded by Abu ’l-Hudhayl; however, al-Djuwayni 
did not follow him at all on this point, but took up 
again the theory of “modes” of Abii Hashim (and 
Bakillani), which was abandoned by al-Ghazali. But 
the basic viewpoints from which the major tenets 
of the faith are thought out remain the same; in 
spite of doctrinal differences—due largely to historical 
accidents and the diversity of the opponents it was 
necessary to refute—it is legitimate to speak of an 
Ash‘ari ‘“‘school’’ (singular), perhaps more coherent 
than the Mu‘tazili schools had been. 

Is it necessary, as has been suggested, to admit 
a radical distinction, even a split, between the think- 
ing of the school’s founder and that of the school 
named after him? It is true that in the Ibdna, al- 
Ash‘ari precedes his “credo” by a declaration of 
obedience to the teaching of Ibn Hanbal, and that 
although the declaration of faith which became tra- 
ditional in the school could find justification in the 
Luma‘ yet it is notably different from those set out 
in the Ibana and the Makalat. Nevertheless, the 
obedience to Ibn Hanbal declared by al-Ash‘ari 
did not deceive the Hanbalis, who violently attacked 
the very principle of the defence of the faith by 
rational argument; and again, many propositions of 
the Luma‘ had to await elucidation by later disciples, 
who were influenced in their turn by new historical 
circumstances. Thus there are not two ‘‘Ash‘arisms’’, 
one of the founder and one of his followers, but, 
fundamentally, a single common attitude which was 
to be progressively developed and variously coloured 
by successive apologetic discussions. 

This common attitude is the unblurred affirmation 
of God as the inscrutable Almighty, Who does not 
act “‘with a purpose in view’? and Who “‘is not to be 
questioned’. In the strictest sense, God is ‘‘the sole 
Being and the sole Agent”. He does not command 
an act because that act is just and good; it is His 
command (amr) which makes it just and good. God 
is the creator of human acts, of which man is merely 
the receiving subject (makall). But God ‘“‘attributes”’ 
to a man his acts (theory of kasb or iktisab), and hence 
are justified both human responsibility and the 
Judgement promised in the Kur?4n. Every statement 
of the Kur?an corresponds to reality; the “ambiguous”’ 
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(mutashabih) verses are absolutely true as regards 
their affirmation of existence, but the anthropo- 
morphisms which they present must be accepted 
bila kayf, ‘“‘without asking how’’. With a return to 
Hanbali attitudes and against the Mut‘tazilis it is 
asserted that the Kur74n is uncreated (ghayr makhluk) 
and that the divine attributes are real. The attribute 
of the Word is not that it is ‘‘contingent’’: it subsists 
in God. But the school later taught the existence of 
the interior (dati) divine Word, which is uncreated, 
and tended to admit that the “‘signs’”’ which express 
it are created: such a distinction was to incur the 
vehement criticism of the Hanbali doctors. 

A common attitude, we have said, but one which 
was continuously to seek to justify itself dialectically 
before its various opponents: first the Mu‘tazilis, 
al-Ash‘ari’s own favourite targets for controversy, 
and then the “‘literalists’, such as the Karramiyya 
who were opposed by Ibn Furak; later still the fala- 
sifa, and many others. Often enough the Ash‘aris 
borrowed from their opponents this or that way 
of posing the problem and even the methods of argu- 
ment, so that it is possible to establish the follow- 
ing distinct chronological phases: (1) the works of 
the founder, al-Ash‘ari; (2) the first disciples: al- 
Bakillani, who adopted the theory of atoms and the 
theory of modes, which later were sometimes ac- 
cepted and sometimes passed over in silence or re- 
jected; al-Baghdadi; Ibn Furak, the opponent of the 
Karramiyya; al-Bayhaki and al-Djuwayni, supporters 
of the “modes”; (3) this last, al-Djuwayni, al-Gha- 
zali’s teacher in kalam, is already a forerunner of 
that line which Ibn Khaldiin calls “the moderns” 
and which continued to summarize and discuss the 
attitudes of the great faldsifa; this line gained glory 
from the most renowned mutakalliman: al-Ghazali, 
al-Shahrastani, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (one of the 
most original thinkers of this school), al-Isfahani, 
al-Idji, al-Djurdjani, al-Daw4ni (on whose works 
Muhammad ‘Abduh later wrote a commentary): 
these “moderns” did not refrain from employing a 
certain degree of (moderate) fa>wil to explain the 
anthropomorphic elements in the Kur?4n (cf. al- 
Razi’s Kitab Asds al-takdis); (4) the manuals of 
“fossilized conservatism’, which merely repeated 
and systematized the solutions presented by the 
masters of old time, reproducing their replies to 
Mu‘tazilis or faldsifa who were progressively less 
familiar directly: the works of al-Sanisi of Tlemcen, 
al-Lakani, al-Fudiali, al-Badjari. 

D. Maturidi-Hanafi tendencies. These 
became, with Ash‘arism, the second officially 
approved line of teaching. ‘Tendencies’, we say 
deliberately, and not ‘‘school’’, believing correct the 
remarks of Father Allard on this subject (Le probléme 
des attributs divins dans la doctrine d’al-Ash‘ari 
et de ses premiers disciples, Beirut 1965, 420). Al- 
Ash‘ari himself treated the Hanafiyya as a branch 
of the Murdji?a (Makdlat, i, 202-3). However, we 
are here concerned with a line of thought sufficiently 
coherent to deserve study in its own right. 

It appeals on the one hand to the ancient texts 
entitled al-Fikh al-akbar and Wasiyyat Abi Hantfa, 
and on the other to al-Maturidi of Samarkand (d. 
333/944), the author of a Kitab al-Tawhid edited by 
one of his pupils. The Hanafi professions of faith 
(see A. J. Wensinck, op. cit.) have their peculiar 
chracteristics: the connexion between islém and 
iman, the statement of faith by kawl, etc. But al- 
MAturidi, in advance of his contemporary al-Ash‘ari, 
seems to have combated various falasifa (and also 


dualists, materialists, esoteric sects; secondarily, 
Mu‘tazilis and anthropomorphists). Although he, like 
others, deals with the divine attributes and Names, 
the main question which concerns him is the creation 
of the world. It is very possible that he did not 
literally “found” a school, but all the same many 
mutakallimiin looked to him as a point of reference. 
In later years it becomes difficult to distinguish 
clearly between followers of al-Ash‘ari and of al- 
MAturidi: although Fakhr al-Din al-R4azi, al-Dawani, 
al-Lakani are Ash‘aris under the influence of al- 
Maturidi, Abu ’l-Barakat al-Nasafi and al-Taftazani 
may be regarded as belonging primarily to the Ma- 
turidi- Hanafi line and only secondarily to Ash‘arism 
(they accepted the theory of atoms). 

Indeed as compared with Ash‘arism, MAaturidi- 
Hanafism, as presented by certain manuals (e.g., 
‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn ‘Ali, Kitab Nagm al-farasd, 
Cairo, 2nd ed.) puts forward solutions which are 
more psychological and intellectuallist in character. 
As to the first: God creates in man the asl, the 
“root” of his acts, whatever they may be, but it is 
human freewill which gives them a good or an evil 
specification. As to the second (see ALLAH, p. 413): 
the divine decree (kadar) and predetermination 
(kad@) are no longer related to the divine will (as 
with the Ash‘aris) but to the divine knowledge; 
and the connexions between the one and the other in 
time and in eternity are reversed [see AL-KADA? 
WA'L-KADAR]. 

E. Modern period. The revival (nahda) of 
Arabo-Muslim thought, which has taken place from 
the end of the r9th century, has concerned particu- 
larly culture in the general sense, predominantly in 
the field of literature and under the strong influence 
of modern Western thought, but it has had its reper- 
cussions upon the “religious sciences’. We have in 
mind here the reformism of the Salafiyya, and thus 
in exegesis (tafsir) and in ustl al-fikh. Is it legiti- 
mate to speak of a resurgence in ‘ilm al-kaldm? 
To answer this question we adduce the Radd ‘ala ’I- 
Dahriyyin (“Refutation of the materialists’’) of Dia- 
mal al-Din al-Afghani (Cairo 1925), and, still more, 
the Risdlat al-tawhid of Muhammad ‘Abduh, and 
some other writings of the latter. Al-Afghani’s 
work, attacking contemporary “doubters and deniers” 
is prompted by a concern for defensive apologia. 
‘Abduh’s Risa@la aims at being an attractive expo- 
sition of Islam calculated to affect and interest 
modern man. We may note that it defines ‘Silm 
al-kalém as being ‘‘the establishment of religious 
beliefs and the explanation of prophecies’’, in order 
to “seek to conserve and establish religion” (Cairo 
1353, 5). 

The interest of the Risalat al-tawhid arises from 
the fact that it claims to reject nothing inherited 
from the great periods of the past and to put to 
profit the positive achievements of every school. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh adheres primarily, but without 
rigidity, to Ash‘arism (divine names and attributes; 
no ‘‘end”’ to God’s actions, etc.). But he does not 
hesitate to draw inspiration from attitudes customari- 
ly regarded as MAturidi, or even to adopt Mu‘tazili 
positions. Hence arises his famous declaration: ‘“The 
Law came to reveal what exists; but it is not the 
Law which made this good (hasan)’’ (ibid., 80). 
‘Abduh seeks to pass beyond the disputes of past 
ages in order to reconcile the various tendencies 
in kalam, 

All the same, his réle was less that of a thinker 
(or “theologian”) than that of a reformer. When he 
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comes up against the mystery (ghayb) of divine Ac- 
tion on the world, he does not attempt to bring to 
bear on it his intelligence as illuminated by the 
revealed truth, in the way that such a thinker as 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi felt himself obliged to do. In 
order to maintain both the affirmations of the faith 
and of human experience, he prefers to take refuge 
in an admission of ignorance: “As for going further, 
seeking to reconcile God’s Omniscience and Will 
(which are proved to us) with man’s freedom of 
action (which are demonstrated by evidence), that is 
to seek to penetrate the mysteries of the divine 
Decree; and we are forbidden to plunge into this 
abyss and concern ourselves with matters that 
reason is nearly incapable of grasping” (ibid., 61; 
cf. Fr. tr. by Michel and M. ‘Abd al-Razik, Paris 
1925, 43). The distinction should be noticed between 
“proof” (by the Kur°anic text) of divine Omniscience 
and Will, and the (experimental) “evidence” of his 
freedom which man achieves. It may be said that in 
giving this reply Muhammad ‘Abduh is not carrying 
forward ‘ilm al-kalam but re-stating in new terms 
a traditional problem, and leaving it open. 

ITlI.—Method and problematic. 

A. Argumentation and types of reasoning. 
Thus the solutions advanced and the criteria selected 
are extremely varied; but they have in common 
the fact that they always vary according to the 
doctrine being defended or the adversaries being 
opposed. We will limit ourselves to a few remarks 
on the two great “schools”. Mu‘tazilism sought to 
valorize, under the attacks of the zanddika, the 
absolute Unity and the absolute Justice of God; but 
this valorization quite quickly becomes, thanks to the 
arguments advanced to bring conviction, a ‘‘justifi- 
cation”: the divine Essence and Action become justi- 
fied before and through human reason (‘akl). It is 
to counter this reduction of the mystery that the 
Ash‘aris take their stand, proclaiming the Omni- 
potence and the Omniscience of God, rejecting any 
ontological basis for human freedom of action, but 
seeking to refute the Mu‘tazilis (using the same 
weapons as they) and at the same time, on the 
other flank, anthropomorphists (mudjassima) of 
every shade. 

In both cases, for Ash‘aris as for Mu‘tazilis, the 
starting point for the dialectical arguments as- 
sumes that confidence may be placed in ‘aki, and 
that a harmony is to be acknowledged between re- 
ligious law and the efforts of reasons brought to 
bear on it. This is, we believe, the primary basis 
of ‘ilm al-kalam, that which above all makes of it 
an autonomous discipline—and not this or that 
cosmological or noetic theory, whether it is dealing 
with atoms or with modes. But whereas in Mu‘tazil- 
ism reason may and should account for its agreement 
with the Law, in Ash‘arism it is the Law which 
defines the limits of reason and controls its activity. 
In both cases, the religious Law is the bearer of 
absolute truth—delimited, in the view of the Mu‘ta- 
zilis, by the criterion of ‘akl, whereas for the Ash‘aris 
it is only because the Law enjoins upon him to do 
so that man may “reflect upon the signs of the 
universe’’, 

The method of ‘ilm al-kalam is thus basically 
explicative and defensive. It always postulates the 
existence of an opponent who is to be won over. 
Not merely the choice of arguments but even the 
method of presenting them will vary according to 
the nature of the opponents. It is noteworth that 
“rational”? arguments were often the first to be ad- 


vanced; they are primarily dialectical, and pursue 
very subtle lines of reasoning; whereas the ‘‘modern’”’ 
manuals clothe them in a syllogistic guise. Up to 
al- Djuwayni, and sometimes also with the ‘‘moderns”’, 
they are based on logic “with two terms’, on the 
classical Semitic pattern, by way of implication 
and involution, or concordance, or opposition. A 
suggestive summary is found in the Bayan ‘an usal 
al-iman of al-Sumndni, a disciple of al-Bakillani 
(cf. Gardet and Anawati, Introduction a la théologie 
musulmane, Paris 1948, 358-61, 365-7). 

“Rational” arguments are followed (or sometimes 
preceded) by ‘“‘traditional” arguments, or, in other 
words, arguments from authority. These revolve 
around citations from the Kur?an, on the one hand 
those adduced in direct support of an argument and 
on the other those quoted by opponents whose faulty 
interpretation of them is attacked. To these may be 
added hadiths, sometimes numerous, sometimes few. 
This is especially the procedure of the first great 
Ash‘aris. Most of them also rely upon texts guaran- 
teed by idjmd‘; ‘It is agreed that...’ is a favourite 
argument. Al-Djuwayni, among others, gives an im- 
portant place to idjma‘. The fact that these ‘‘tradi- 
tional” arguments are in some manuals listed after 
the “rational” arguments indicates that the former 
are to be regarded as a confirmatur to the results 
of dialectical reasoning. The defensive and apologetic 
character of kalam is thus manifested in its very 
recourse to the tenets of the faith to supply argu- 
ments. 

From al-Djuwayni onwards, the old-style dialectic 
and its reasoning from two terms yields place 
(without disappearing) to reasoning in three terms 
of the syllogistic type, with its universal middle term, 
and its recourse, implicit or explicit, to the principle 
of causality [see ‘1LLa]. The falasifa now become 
the usual opponents, as much as or more than the 
Mu‘tazilis. They must therefore be refuted on their 
own ground, and Aristotelian logic (with Stoic in- 
fluences) becomes more and more influential in the 
arguments of kalam. The first manuals of the so- 
called “‘modern”’ tendency (the Muhassal of al-Razi, 
the Sharh al-Mawdakif of al-Djurdjani, etc.) intro- 
duce questions regarding God and His Action with 
extended and purely rational discussions in which 
are surveyed the logical, cosmological, noetic and 
metaphysical themes of the faldsifa. Logic is here 
treated according to the Aristotelian schemas, some- 
times with modifications (notably the four or even 
five figures of the syllogism). Yet the old argumenta- 
tion from two terms does not entirely disappear; an 
indication of this may be found in the favourite se- 
lection of reasoning by the dilemma: this is probably 
Aristotelian in manner, but the implicit middle term 
is often suppressed in favour of the argument from 
authority (of a fact or of a text) or in favour of the 
dialectical judgement of existence [see BURHAN]. 

The school of the ‘“‘moderns” may be distinguish- 
ed from the first generations of the Ash‘ariyya by 
its advancing of more subtle solutions and its posing 
of some new problems. It is distinguished particu- 
larly by its use of the syllogism with a universal 
middle term and by its recourse to causality, even 
when, on the ontological plane, the efficacy of 
secondary causes is denied. Hence, to take a rather 
summary view, it is possible to re-classify the 
schools as follows: Mu‘tazili kalam and early Ash‘ari 
kalam are opposed in the doctrines they maintain 
but may share the same attitude to the problems 
and use the same methods of reasoning; early Ash‘ari 
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kalam and the Ash‘arism of the ‘‘moderns” sup- 
port practically the same doctrines but differ per- 
ceptibly in their approach to the problems (adoption 
of ‘philosophical preambles’) and more still in 
their methods of reasoning; finally, ‘fossilized con- 
servatism’’ took up again the now classical doctrines 
and combined the dialectical and the syllogistic 
approaches, without always distinguishing one from 
the other. 

Early Ash‘ari kala@m (al-Bakillani, al-Isfara°ini, 
and al-Ash‘ari himself) professed, according to Ibn 


Khaldin in his Mukaddima (Cairo ed., 326, tr. de’ 


Slane, iii, 59), the “retroactivity of proofs’’, t.e., “the 
nullity of a proof implies the nullity of that which 
it was sought to prove’’. It is thus, according to L. 
Massignon’s comment (Passion d’al-Hallaj, Paris 
1922, 550, nm. 1), that al-Bakillani declared the 
atomistic view of the world to be ‘‘co-essential” 
with the text of the Kur’an. Such a procedure, Ibn 
Khaldin adds, in which truths to be proved and pro- 
bative arguments are interwoven, does not ‘‘conform 
to the rules of the art”. This remark would be fully 
justified for a logical statement in three terms, but 
not in a dialectic of like and like (or its opposite). The 
“proof”? to be adduced is no longer the result of a 
deduction. It, too, is a fact, a witness of truth. For 
al-Bakillani, the atomistic discontinuity of the thing 
created ‘‘proves’” the absolute transcendence and 
subsistence of God, the sole Agent, in the sense that 
this is its opposite correlative, its mukdabal, and that 
these two facts, presenting themselves to the spirit 
in a single apprehension, can only affirm themselves 
or deny themselves together (cf. Gardet and Anawati, 
op. cit., 359; L. Gardet, La dialectique en morphologie 
et logique arabes, in L’ambivalence dans la culture 
arabe, by J. Berque, J.-P. Charnay, and others, 
Paris 1967, 125-30). It is less the strictly logical 
validity of reasoning by implication and its “con- 
formity with the rules of the art’’ that is in question 
here than the degree of universality and probative 
validity of the two procedures, dialectical (with two 
terms) and syllogistic (with a universal middle term). 

B. The formulation of problems, This study 
of the methods of thought and of argument employed 
in ‘lm al-kalam emphasizes that the struggle of 
Ash‘arism with Mu‘tazilism is part of a continuous 
process. There is a split as to the chief doctrines 
professed but not (we cannot repeat too often) as 
to the type of arguments or the method of reasoning 
employed, nor as to the general lines or the plans 
of the treatises. From this point of view, kalam, as 
an established discipline, is greatly indebted to the 
Mu‘tazilis. Their five ws# continue, with some 
variants, to dominate the whole question: so it is 
in the Luma‘ of al-Ash‘ari, and to a large extent 
also in the Tamhid of al-Bakillani. 

From al-Djuwayni onwards, however, and partic- 
ularly from al-Razi, three new importations appear: 
(1) introductions or preliminary remarks, on the 
character of reasoning (al-Djuwayni, Irska@d), on the 
nature of kald@m (al-Ghazali, [ktis@d), and finally on 
the general principles of logic, natural philosophy 
and ontology (al-Razi, al-Idji, al-Djurdjani) become 
of ever increasing importance until they figure in 
the actual treatises themselves. (2) In the more 
strictly “theological” themes, a distinction arises 
between on the one hand the tlahiyyat, i.e., the 
chapters concerning God, which (some attributes 
excepted) consist of a rational elaboration built up 
on scriptural bases, and on the other the sam‘iyyat, 
the “traditional” (ex auditu) chapters, whose very 
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argumentation depends on positive data. The 
philosophical chapters and the ¢/éhiyyat are combined 
under the term ‘akliyyat; the sam‘iyyat deal with 
prophecy, with eschatology, with the decrees and 
the names (problem of faith) and with the enjoining 
of good. Some authors (al-Djuwayni, al-Ghazali) 
make prophecy a link between ilahiyyat and sam“iy- 
yat, (3) Finally, a distinction is made (a matter recon- 
sidered by Muhammad ‘Abduh) between “that which 
is necessary in God” (existence and attributes), 
“that which is possible for God”’ (visibility, creation 
of human acts, justification and-reprobation, prophe- 
cy), ‘that which is impossible’ in God and for God 
(the contrary of the attributes). These various 
additions are often intermingled. Al-Djuwayni, 
insisting on the tripartite division of the necessary, 
the possible and the impossible, included prophecy 
and the creation of acts in the chapter treating of 
“what God can do”, reserving the term sam‘tyyat 
for the other ‘“‘traditional’’ chapters. 

These new principles of distinction seem to be 
due to the influence of falsafa. It was in order to 
reply to the faldsifa that the preambles and the 
philosophical chapters became more numerous; the 
term ilahiyyat is part of the vocabulary of the falasifa, 
and the distinction of the necessary, the possible 
and the impossible was made by them. The formu- 
lation of problems of the great Ash‘ari treatises of 
the “modern” age will therefore derive certainly 
from the old formulation of Mu‘tazilism and its 
“five bases’, but also from the organization of philo- 
sophical knowledge characteristic of the falasifa 
(and in particular as presented by the summa or the 
compendium of Ibn Sina). 

The richest and most detailed manual, the Shark 
al-Mawakif of al-Djurdjani, still studied in specialist 
courses of the great teaching-mosques, is arranged 
as follows: Two-thirds of the work (books-i-iv) treat 


‘of logic, natural philosophy and general ontology. 


The last third is divided between the ilahiyydi (the 
divine essence, the unity and unicity of God, His 
positive attributes, and His “possible” attributes, 
namely, visibility and cognoscibility), the Actions 
of the Almighty (creation of human actions), the di- 
vine names, and the sam‘iyydt (which are relatively 
short). There is no question here of a distinction 
between “philosophy” and “theology” in the Western 
sense and the attempt to harmonize them, but of a 
reply, which seeks to be exhaustive, to the treatises 
of the faldsifa or of the Mu‘tazilis. Since this reply 
seeks to use the weapons of the opponents, the vo- 
cabulary and the arguments of falsafa are found 
widely incorporated in ‘ilm al-kalam. It is in a sense 
through the intermediary of the mutakallimin 
that the influence of the “philosophers” penetrated 
Sunni thought in general. 

1V.—The position of ‘ilm al-kalamin Muslim 
thought.—‘Ilm al-kalim remains one of the 
officially recognized religious sciences. But in the 
universities of Muslim countries the faculties of 
religious sciences are called kulliyyat al-shari*a, a 
term generally rendered by “Faculties of theology”; 
fikh is there taught as much as, if not more than, 
kalam. Kalam, based as it is upon its function of 
defensive apologia, does not hold the leading place 
in Muslim thought that theology does in Christianity. 
To find an equivalent for “theology” in the Christian 
sense it is necessary to have recourse to several disci- 
plines, and to the usil al-fikh as much as to kalam. 
We turn now to establish the limits and results of 
this fact, and to place it in its historical context. 
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A. Three opinions. (a) In his Ihs@ al-‘ulam, 
al-Farabi groups the sciences according to the 
schemes of Aristotelian classification, appending to 
them the strictly Muslim disciplines of fikhk and ka- 
lim. His summary of the methods of argument em- 
ployed by the mutakallimian is far from being lauda- 
tory; he emphasizes, to put it at its highest, its 
apologetic character, and seems to make of kalam 
an extension of fikh: “‘the mutakallim procures the 
supremacy of the principles which the fakik uses as 
bases but without deducing from them any new con- 
sequences” (ed. Gonzdlez Palencia, Madrid 1932, 56). 
(b) In his Zktisdd, al-Ghazali devotes three of the 
four chapters of his introduction (ed. Ankara 1962, 
II-15) to the nature and the role of ‘ilm al-kalam. 
This discipline has its place among the religious 
sciences because it is concerned with curing doubters 
of their doubts and refuting the denials of those 
who deny. But its role is essentially ‘medicinal’; 
hence the study of it, as the Ihya? ‘ulum al-din states 
(ed. Cairo 1325/1933, i, 3), is an obligation upon the 
community (fard al-kifaya), but it is not the con- 
cern of every individual Muslim, for it could be 
dangerous for a simple soul firmly anchored in his 
faith. And the Munkidh min al-dalal (ed. Cairo 1372, 
1952, 60) reproaches kalam for its insufficiently 
proved rational principles. (c) The authors of the 
great “modern” manuals (hence Idji-Djurdjani) on 
the contrary esteem kalam so highly as to define it 
as the most exalted science of all, since it ‘proves’ 
the truths known by faith. Some would make the 
study of it a personal obligation (fard al-‘ayn) on 
every Muslim capable of undertaking it. This esti- 
mate is repeated verbatim by the manuals of “fos- 
silized conservatism”. For al-Badjiri, for example 
(Hashiya ‘ala (...) Dijawharat al-tawhid, ed. Cairo 
1352/1934, 26), faith through ¢aklid (meaning here 
mere acquiescence in what has been handed down) 
loses all value as compared with faith firmly rooted 
in science, ‘an ‘ilm, such as kalam can provide. 

B. Opposition. In fact throughout its history 
kalam had two great lines of opponents: on the one 
hand the Hanbali (and Zahiri) traditionists, who re- 
fused to bring rational arguments to bear on the 
absolute truths provided by faith; and on the other, 
the falasifa, who passed from silence, indeed from 
a concealed opposition (Eastern falasifa), to the most 
violent attacks (Ibn Rushd), when they themselves 
were attacked by the mutakallimin. 

(a) Hanbali opposition. The great period for 
Mu‘tazili kalém was the reign of al-Ma?min, when 
it rose to the status of official doctrine. It was 
then that the doctrine of the ‘created Kur?4n” was 
imposed by the secular arm, the supporters of the 
doctrine of the “‘uncreated Kur?4n” were persecuted 
and condemned by the courts, and Ibn Hanbal him- 
self was accused and flogged. This period was later 
called al-mihna, “the testing”. The reaction under 
al-Mutawakkil led Sunni Islam to deliver a decisive 
blow against the Mu‘tazilis; they in their turn were 
dragged before the judges and their works (as we 
have noted) were destroyed. Now this historical 
movement, which (with G, Makdisi) we may call ‘“‘the 
resurgence of traditional Islam in the r2th century” 
(Ibn SAgil, Damascus 1963), remained at first under 
the influence of the ‘‘pious men of old’”’, condemning 
any use of the reason, even the dialectic method, 
in making assertions relating to the faith. 

It is true that the Ash‘ari reform at first had 
acknowledged its respect for Ibn Hanbal; but it also 
sought to overcome the Mu‘tazilis and to reply to 


them on their own ground. It had ambitions also to 
become the official doctrine of renascent Sunnism. 
The struggle between Hanbalis and Ash‘aris became 
sometimes sharp, even violent, and some authors 
were able to speak of a second mihna when, after 
the death of al-Ash‘ari, his tombstone was destroyed 
in the cemetery of Baghdad. In the 5th/11th century, 
the vizier al-Kunduri had Ash‘arism cursed from 
the pulpits of Nishapir, and al- Djuwayni was obliged 
to take refuge in Baghdad (although soon afterwards 
Nizam al-Mulk granted his favour to the Ash‘aris). 
At about the same time, the Hanbali mystic al-An- 
sari was writing his Dhamm al-kalam wa-ahlih, one 
of the most vigorous attacks we possess. In the 
7th-8th/13th-14th centuries, the famous Hanbali Ibn 
Taymiyya (g.v.] was to echo him, and to be himself 
attacked and condemned (to prison, for a time) under 
the pressure of the other juridical schools. When 
he mentions the opinions of the mutakallimin, for 
whose solution of any problem he denies any validity, 
he adduces the Kadariyya and the Mu‘tazila together, 
opposing to them only the Djabaris, and thus not 
distinguishing the Ash‘aris from them, (We should 
note that it is through the hearings granted to them 
by his Shi‘i opponents that he often attacks Mu‘tazili 
theses). It is true that ‘ilm al-kalam ended by en- 
joying official recognition; but at the present day, 
wherever Hanbalism, and especially Ibn Taymiyya, 
exercise a considerable influence on contemporary 
movements for reform, the dialectical subleties of 
the schools and the treatises are regarded with some 
suspicion. 

(b) The quarrel of the Tahdfut. Quite early on, 
the campaign to defend the faith pursued by kalam 
led it to challenge the falasifa. Although it failed to 
overcome completely Hanbali opposition, it may be 
said that up to the end of the roth century, and 
perhaps even today in some circles of thought, it 
played its part in branding falsafa with a mark of 
heterodoxy and relegating it to a peripheral position. 

The first great faylastif, Aba Yasuf al-Kindi, had 
some Mu‘tazili friends and was himself regarded as 
a mutakallim. But al-Farabi (who made some severe 
criticisms of the methods of kalam) and Ibn Sina 
took their stand in a field of philosophical research 
which was quite different from that of the mutakalli- 
min. Unlike the Mu‘tazilis, wrote Ahmad Amin 
(Duha ’l-Islém, iii, 204), ‘‘the falasifa were philoso- 
phers first and men of religion afterwards; they 
concerned themselves with religion only when their 
philosophical speculation was in disagreement with 
it and in order to harmonize the two’’. We are now 
dealing not with a dialectical or apologetic defence 
of the faith, but with wide philosophical perspectives, 
which are largely inspired by Greek philosophy, 
though certainly containing some Muslim influences, 
and which aim to demonstrate their agreement a poste- 
riori with the Kur>an. Rational research holds the first 
place, and agreement with the doctrines of the faith 
is achieved often enough by means of a broad inter- 
pretation (ta>wil) of the Kur?anic text. The milieu in 
which al-Farabi and Ibn Sina lived was strongly 
tinged with or even dominated by Shi‘i influences, 
and interpretative glosses of the Kur’’n were not 
uncommon. The orthodoxy of the “philosophers” 
was hardly ever called into question there. But 
things were different from the 5th/11th century 
onwards, after the Sunni revival. Together with 
the Mu‘tazilis and the anthropomorphists, the 
falasifa speedily became the opponents attacked by 
Ash‘ari or Maturidi kalam, After objectively sum- 
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marizing their thought in the Makésid, al-Ghazali 
undertook to refute them in the famous Tahdéfui 
al-falasifa (ed. Bouyges, Beirut 1927). He there 
denounced twenty of their tenets as erroneous, and 
branded four of them as incurring infidelity (fakfir): 
the eternity of the world ante, the eternity of the 
world post, the symbolic interpretation of the 
resurrection of the body, and the divine lack of 
knowledge of the individual as such. The autobiogra- 
phy of the Munkidh min al-dalal in its turn em- 
phasized the errors of the “philosophers”? and the 
danger for the faith which they represented. Some 
decades later al-Shahrastani won the nickname of 
“adversary of the faldsifa’’. 

Ibn Rushd’s response came in the next century. 
In his Tahafut al-Tahafut (ed. Bouyges, Beirut 1930), 
he applied himself to refute al-Ghazali and to justify 
the agreement between falsafa and Kur?anic teaching; 
in the apologia sua of the Fasl al-makal (ed. and 
tr. L. Gauthier, Algiers 1942) and of the Kashf ‘an 
manahidj al-adilla (apud Falsafat Ibn Rushd, Cairo 
1313 and 1328), he calls into question even the legi- 
timacy of kalam, accusing it of ‘‘cutting the Law into 
pieces” and “dividing people up utterly” (a simi- 
larly severe attitude to kalam is taken by Maimoni- 
des). It is remarkable that Ibn Rushd went so far 
as to re-employ (but more emphatically and severely) 
the criticisms which al-Ghazali had first outlined 
(see above, IV, A, b). In fact Ibn Rushd, who was 
to play such a réle in the history of the Latin Middle 
Ages, seems (unlike his Eastern predecessors) to 
have had little influence on Muslim thought. 

All the later handbooks of kalam summarize and 
refute unflaggingly the position of the faldsifa, above 
all al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, hence acquiring (as we 
have noted) their long philosophical introductions. 
It should be recognized here that although the Mu- 
hassal of al-Razi and the Sharh al-Mawakif of al- 
Djurdjani continue to condemn as false many tenets 
of the falasifa, the resumés of them which they give 
are strongly analytical and aim at objectivity, 
whereas the refutations proposed are sometimes 
(especially in the Muhassal), no more than general 
affirmations. It is nearly always eastern falsafa 
which is in question and which therefore continued 
to influence the developments of ‘tlm al-kalam. We 
find a kind of mixed genre arising—a sort of ‘ilm 
al-kalam impregnated by falsafa, or a sort of falsafa 
moving into the field of the problems which belong 
to kalam. This was not always to the advantage 
of either discipline. Finally we may mention the 
attitude of Ibn Taymiyya, as violently hostile to 
falsafa as to kalam; that of Ibn Khaldin, who practi- 
cally repeats, with regard to falsafa, the distinctions 
and criticisms of al-Ghazali; and a third Tahafut, 
the work of the Turk Khédjazade (gth/15th century), 
which, adopting al-Ghazli’s title, sought to refute 
the Tahdafut al-Tahafut of Ibn Rushd. 

C. ‘Ilm al-kalam and the juridical schools. 
—‘TIlm al-kalam presents itself as an explanation 
and a defence of the faith. It is on these grounds 
that Mu‘tazilism combated the zanddika and the 
literalists of the first centuries, and that the Ash‘aris 
challenged the Mu ‘tazilis, the literalists and the 
faldsifa. We find however that the Hanbali line or 
heterodox Zahirism refuses to recognize the legiti- 
macy of this undertaking. Now Hanbalism and 
Zahirism are schools of fikk, and it is as such that 
they reject the dialectical argument of the mutakalli- 
mtin but propose to ensure, by their own procedures, 
this defence of the faith which kalam claimed for 


itself. Thus one may find in the works of such 
writers as Ibn Hazm or Ibn Taymiyya many exposi- 
tions on the attributes of God, human actions, prophe- 
cy and faith, which convey as many or even more 
“‘theological”” matters as (for example) some late 
and stereotyped manuals of Ash‘arism. 

The other juridical schools, on the other hand, 
came to an easy accommodation with ‘tlm al-kalam, 
its methods, and its argumentation. We are here 
dealing with attitudes arising from different families 
of thought, and the link between kalam and sikh, em- 
phasized already by al-Farabi, should never be for- 
gotten. It may be said that Ash‘arism developed 
most easily in a Shafi‘i, sometimes in a Hanafi, and 
later in a Maliki climate; and that the so-called 
MAaturidi tendency was in its early days so closely 
linked with Hanafism that one can justly speak of a 
“Hanafi-Maturidi” line. Finally, the welcome accord- 
ed to Mu‘tazilism by non-Sunni sects, principally 
Zaydism, is a point of considerable significance. 

Thus if one wishes to establish the place of ‘ilm 
al-kalam in Muslim thought, it should not be regard- 
ed as a discipline developing in a self-sufficient 
manner; it is linked with the other religious sciences, 
particularly usu al-fikh, in a supple cultural unity 
which more than once dictated both the attitudes of 
its schools and the battles which it had to fight. 

D. Present-day situation. Ibn Rushd’s at- 
tacks failed to shake the legitimacy which ‘ilm al- 
kalam was recognized to possess. The attacks of 
the Hanbalis and the “pious men of old”, on the 
other hand, left a legacy of distrust and suspicion. 
We find some traces of this at the present day, to 
the extent that the influence of the ‘‘men of old” 
(salaf) inspires the ‘‘return to the sources” advocated 
by modern reform movements. It is true that ‘im 
al-kalam, as embodied in its most eminent doctors, 
remains as a venerated achievement of the great 
cultural centuries of Islam. But if one excepts the 
attempt of Muhammad ‘Abduh, it is difficult to 
point to any modern and living renewal; it might 
be truer to speak of a certain alienation from kalam. 

Two reasons may, it appears, be advanced: (1) 
For too long the teaching of this “‘religious science’”’ 
in the great mosques had been given only by means 
of ‘“‘fossilized’’ manuals, without any striking intrinsic 
merit and without originality. (2) The subject-matter 
of a defensive apologia for the faith is meaningful 
only so far as it relates to immediate issues. Now 
the content of these manuals is dictated by the refu- 
tation of adversaries (the Mu‘tazilis of the 3rd/gth 
century and the falasifa of the 4th/1oth century) who 
have long since vanished from the scene, whereas 
the burning problems of today are ignored. A de- 
fensive apology must be based on new themes, Are 
the efforts of al-Afghani and ‘Abduh in this direction 
to be continued? Interesting as their attempts are, 
they fall far short of the philosophico-theological 
standard achieved by the great doctors of the past. 
Al-Afghani and ‘Abduh were first and foremost 
reformers and men of action, not mutakallimin. 

We can conclude only with a series of questions. 
Will anything take the place of ‘tlm al-kalam, with 
more widespread perspectives and serving a practical, 
rather than a speculative, attitude? Or shall we 
see a renewal, with regard to the tenets of the 
Muslim faith, in which the great questions raised in 
the past regarding God and man and the conditions 
for man’s salvation will be taken up again, but this 
{ime taking account of the demands of scientific dis- 
coveries and present-day thinking? For this the 
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scholar would require a two-fold objective acquaint- 
ance both with the great works of the classical 
age and with contemporary problems. 

It is appropriate to emphasize here the recovery 
of favour enjoyed today by Mu‘tazilism: not directly 
for its defence of the Unity and the justice of God, 
but for its assertion of human liberty, in the very 
élan of belief in the One God, the Creator, the Al- 
mighty. Ash‘arism no longer appears to be necessi- 
tated by the demands of the faith. Will there take 
place a synthesis of the different tendencies of ‘Silm 
al-kalam, operating through a revised set of philo- 
sophical equipment? The study of the text of the 
Kur’4n and a more fully developed anthropology 
seem here to be called for, not to replace the ‘“ques- 
tions concerning God’ (idhiyyat), but to open 
wider perspectives for their discussion. From the 
3rd/gth to the gth/r5th century ‘ilm al-kalam 
enjoyed a glorious past and produced works which 
demand the historian’s fullest respect. It may be 
hoped that a new kaldm, perhaps quite different from 
the old in its methods, its arguments and its approach, 
will one day arise, to play its part in animating 
a cultural recovery in the religious sciences of Islam. 

Bibliography: I.—Some classic works of 

(or concerning) ‘ilm al-kalam beyond those 

mentioned in the text: Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, al-Radd 

‘ala ’l-zanddika wa ’l-djahmiyya, in Dar al-Funin 

Tlahiyat Fakiiltesi Medjmi‘asi, 1927; Said al- 

Darimi, al-Radd ‘ala ’l-djahmiyya, ed. G. Vites- 

tam, Lund-Leiden 1960; Abu ’l-Husayn al-Khay- 

yat, Kitab al-Intisar wa ’l-radd ‘ala Ibn al-Rawandi 
al-mulhid, ed. by H. S. Nyberg with Fr. tr. by 

A. N. Nader, Beirut 1957; Abu ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, 

Makdlat al-Islamiyyin, ed. Ritter, Istanbul 1929- 

1930, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1950; idem, al- 

Ibana fi usitl al-diyana, ed. Cairo 1348; idem, 

Kitab al-Lumat fi ’l-radd ‘ala ahl al-zaygh wa ’I-bi- 

da‘, ed. with Eng. tr. apud R. J. McCarthy, The 

theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 1953; Abi Bakr al- 

Bakillani, Kitab al-Tamhid, ed. Khudayri and 

Abi Rida, Cairo 1947, ed. McCarthy, Beirut 1957 

{excellent critical edition); ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Bagh- 

dadi, Kitab Ustil al-din, Istanbul 1346/1928; idem, 

al-Fark bayn al-firak, ed. Badr, Cairo 1328/1910, 

ed. Istanbul 1924; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal fi ’l- 

milal, ed. Cairo 1347; Isfara?ini, al-Tabsir fi ’l- 

din ..., ed. Kawthari, Cairo 1359/1940; Abt Ma‘ali 

Djuwayni, Kitab al-Irshad ila kawati‘ al-adilla fi 

usil al-itikad, ed. with I’r. tr. Luciani, Paris 

1938, ed. M. Y. Misa and A. ‘Abd al-Hainid, 

Cairo 1950 (better critical edition); Shahrastani, 

Nihaiyat al-ikdam fi “ilm al-kalam ed. Guillaume, 

Oxford 1934; idem, Kitab al-milal wa ’l-nihal (on 

the margins of Ibn Hazm’s Fisal); ‘Ali Ibn SAsakir, 

Tabyin kadhib al-muftari fi-ma nusiba tla ’l-imam 

Abi ’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, ed. Kawthari, Damascus 

1347/1928; Ibn Maymiin (Maimonides), Dalalat al- 

h@irin (French tr. S. Munk as “Le Guide des 

Egarés”’, Paris 1856, #1960); Razi, Muhassal afkar 

al-mutakaddimin wa ’l-mut@akhkhirin min al- 

S‘ulam@ wa ’l-mutakallimin, ed. Cairo n.d.; idem, 

al-Ma‘alim fi usil al-din (on the margins of the 

Muhassal); idem, Kitab Asdas al-takdis fi ‘ilm al- 

kalam, ed. Cairo 1327; idem, Kitab al-Arba‘in 

fi usil al-din, ed. Cairo 1353; idem, Kitab Lawami‘ 

al-bayyinat fi ’l-asm@ wa ’l-sifat, ed. Cairo 1323; 

Tutsi, Tadjrid al-‘aka?id, ed. Tehran n.d.; idem, 

Kawa‘id al-‘ak@id, ed. Tehran 1305; idem, 

Talkhis al-Muhassal (on the margins of the 

Muhassal); Ibn Mutahhar al-Hilli, Shark Tadjrid 

al-i‘tikad, ed. Tehran n.d.; Idji, Kitab al-Mawakif 





fi ‘ilm al-kalam (see Djurdjani); Taftazani, Sharh 
al-‘ak@id al-nasafiyya, ed. Cairo 1321; idem, 
Makasid al-falibin fi usil al-din, ed. Istanbul n.d.; 
Djurdjani, Sharh al-Mawakif fi “tlm al-kalam, ed. 
Cairo 1325/1907; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, ed. 
Cairo n.d. (tr. de Slane, iii); Ibn al-Murtada, 
Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, ed. T. W. Arnold, Leipzig 
1902, ed. Diwald-Wilzer, Wiesbaden 1961; Dawani, 
Sharh ‘ala ’l-‘ak@id al-‘adudiyya, ed. Cairo 1322. 
Many other names and works could be mentioned 
(particularly text books of “fossilized conserva- 
tism”’: Sanisi, Lakani, Fudali, Badjari). It is to be 
hoped also that important works still in manuscript 
will be published. For example: Maturidi, Kitab 
al-Tawhid; Sumnani, Bayan ‘an usiil al-iman; 
Diuwayni, Kitdb al-Shamil (in the press), etc. 
II.—Some studies on ‘ilm al-kalam: W. Patton, 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal and the Mihna, Leiden 1897; 
D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim theology, 
jurisprudence and constitutional theory, New York 
1903; I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen tiber den Islam, 
Heidelberg roro (Fr. tr. Le dogme et la loi de I’Is- 
lam, Paris 1920); M. Horten, Die philosophischen 
Systeme der spekulativen Theologen im Islam, 1912; 
Ahmad Amin, Fadjr al-Islam, Cairo 1929; idem, 
Duha 'l-Islam, iii, Cairo 1936; A. J. Wensinck, 
The Muslim Creed, Cambridge 1932; M. Ventura, 
La philosophie de Saadia Gaon, Paris 1934; J. 
Windrow Sweetman, Islam and Christian theology, 
London-Redhill, 3 vols. (i, 1945); A. S. Tritton, 
Muslim theology, London 1947; Z. Djarullah, al- 
Mu‘tazila, Cairo 1947; S. de Beaurecueil, Ghazzdli 
et S. Thomas d’Aquin, Cairo 1947; W. Montgomery 
Watt, Free will and predestination in early Islam, 
London 1948; idem, Islamic philosophy and theology, 
Edinburgh 1962; idem, Political attitudes of the 
Mu‘tazila, in JRAS, 1963; L. Gardet and M. 
Anawati, Introduction; A. N. Nader, Falsafat 
al-Mu‘tazila, Beirut 1950; idem, Le systéme 
philosophique des Mu‘tazila, premiers penseurs de 
VIslam, Paris 1956; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien 
et la formation de Diahiz, Paris 1953; J. Schacht, 
New sources for the history of Muhammadan 
theology, in St. Isl., i (1953); Mubahat Tiirker, U'¢ 
Tehafiit bakimindan felsefe ve din miinasebeti, 
Ankara 1956; R. Caspar, Le renouveau mo’tazilite, 
in MIDEO, Cairo 1957; R. Brunschvig, Devoir 
et Pouvoir, in St. Isl., xx (1964); J. Bouman, The 
doctrine of ‘Abd al-Djabbar on the Kur’an as the 
created Word of Allah, in Verbum, Utrecht 1964; 
R. Rubinacci, La Professione di fede di al-Djanna- 
wunti in AIUON, 1964; M. Allard, Attributs 
divins; R. M. Frank, The Neoplatonism of Diahm 
Ibn Safwan, in Le Muséon, 1965; idem, The 
Metaphysics of created Being according to Abi 
l-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf, Istanbul 1966; L. Gardet 
(Dieu et la destinée de Vvhomme); G. Vajda, Autour 
de la théorie de la connaissance chez Saadia, in 
REJ, 1967/2-4 (see also his Etudes sur Saadia, 
in REJ, 1948-9). (L. GaRDET) 
‘ILM a.-RIDJAL, according to the common 
technical meaning, is the science devoted to the study 
of the persons figuring in isnads, with the purpose 
of establishing their moral qualities (and thus 
guaranteeing their truthfulness), the bibliographical 
details which will provide the necessary checks on 
either the materials transmitted or the isndds them- 
selves, and finally the exact identification of the 
names, to prevent confusion between persons of the 
same name. Among the Twelver Shi‘is, this science, 
which also very soon became a means of ideological 
differentation (in the earliest lists there already 
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appear the best-known partisans of ‘Ali or of one 
of the first imams), gradually became confused with 
“ilm al-tarddjim, which is merely a branch of Islamic 
historical research and thus in theory different 
from ‘tlm al-ridjal (which forms an integral part 
of kala@m), although both of them claim to conform 
to precise and distinct Kur°anic precepts. Hence 
there does not seem much point in the distinction 
made by some authors, which shows as the ancestor 
of the Twelver authors of ridjal the Rafidi (or 
perhaps Wakifi) Kifan Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
b. Djabala b. Hayyan (or Hannan) Abhar (or b. al- 
Hurr) al-Kinani, d. 219/834 and referred to as dead 
in the Ta?sis al-Shi‘a (p. 232, with many traditions 
taken from al-Nadjashi, p. 160, who gives the 
variants of the name), while, on the other hand, 
giving as the first author of taradjim (Ta?sis, loc. cit.) 
the Munshi of ‘Ali b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Abi Rafi‘, 
whose name appears, with others, in al-Nadjashi 
(p. 4-5), who took a particular interest in ridjal, and 
in the Dhari‘a (x, no. 84), according to which he 
is one of the most competent of the early writers in 
this field. It is therefore not surprising that the 
meaning of ridjal changed from that of reporters of 
traditions sometimes tinged with ‘Alid activism, to 
that of scholars in general (and this means almost 
entirely Shi‘i scholars, because of the tendentious 
character of almost all the great Twelver collections 
of ridjal, which often include persons of undoubted 
Sunnism); on this reference may be made to vol. i of 
the Islamic Shi‘ite Encyclopaedia by Hassan Amin, 
who, s.v. Biography, lists 111 authors who devoted 
themselves to one or the other science, without 
distinguishing which. 

The strict limitation of the term ‘ilm al-ridjal 
would exclude such works as the Madjalis al-mu?mi- 
nin or the Kisas al-‘ulama?, without which we should 
have a confused and inexact idea both of the im- 
portance and of the Twelver Shi‘i conception of the 
biographical science, an interesting expression of a 
culture pivoted on a precise sense of the need to 
refer, in every case and in whatever specific context, 
to the ever present imami model. To draw up a com- 
plete list of the Twelver biographical works, which 
has not yet been done and which would be very 
useful, would involve three sorts of difficulty: the 
enormous quantity of material which it is difficult to 
classify under one or other of the two genres because 
of the confusion mentioned above; the fact that many 
of the works mentioned in the various lists has not 
been published; and finally the fact that, without a 
published edition and the necessary comparison of 
manuscripts, it is not always possible to distinguish, 
by reference to the title alone, between works which 
are substantially independent and those which are 
merely elaborations and adaptations of others. 

The first great names which may be mentioned 
are those of the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim and the 
Fihrist of al-Tisi, the second based directly on the 
former (cf. ‘Abbas Ikbal, preface to his ed. of the 
latter, pp. 2-3, no. 6), and both of a bibliographical 
character: this explains how, among texts considered 
as basic for biography, purely bibliographical com- 
pilations are often listed. We give here a brief list 
of some of the most important of the early works: 

(1) Ma‘rifat akhbar al-Ridjal of al-Kashshi [q.v.]. 

(2) Fihrist of shaykk Abu ’l-Faradj Muhammad 
b. Ishak b. Abi Ya‘kib al-Nadim, compiled circa 
377/987. It concerns our subject in two places: in al- 
fann al-thani min al-makdla al-khdmisa, in which it 
deals with the Shi" ridjal, mutakallim as well as 
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Twelver, and, more specifically, in al-fann al-khamis 
and in al-fann al-sadis min al-makéla al-sddisa, 
devoted to the fukaka? and grammacians and to the 
traditionists respectively. 

(3) Fihrist kutub al-Shi‘a (Nadjaf 1937) of the 
shaykh al-j@ifa Abi Dja‘far Muhammad b. Hasan 
b. ‘Ali al-Tasi, d. 4509/1067; this is the earliest work 
specifically devoted to this subject and it has been 
much used by the Sunnis, who have a high regard 
for it. Although it is based on material provided by 
the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, it completes it and adds 
more precise details on Shi‘i works and writers on 
usul, Among the teachers of al-Tisi on the subject of 
ridjal mention should be made of Aba ‘Amral-Kashshi, 
whose many (according to al-Nadjashi) inaccuracies 
he corrected, and Abu ’l-Hasan b. Husayn b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. al-Ghada?iri, a famous writer whose work 
was later taken up by, among others, Ibn Ta? is. 

(4) Kitab al-Ridjal (Nadjaf 1961) by the above- 
mentioned al-Jiisi; it deals in particular with the 
hadiths stemming from the Prophet and the first 
imams and lists the names in alphabetical order with 
numbers within each letter. 

(5) Asma? al-ridjal by the shaykk Ahmad b. ‘Ali 
al-Nadjashi, d. 455/1063. This work, sometimes 
listed under the title of Kitab al-Ridjal, is one of 
the most often quoted and consulted. It first deals 
briefly with the first Shi‘is, after which the ridjal 
follow in alphabetical order. One bad is devoted to 
each ism and a final bab contains the kunyas. To 
judge from the index of the edition by Mustafawi, 
Tehran n.d., it covers 1226 persons, 

(6) Asma? mashdyikh al-Shi‘a wa-musannafatihim, 
of Muntadjab al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi 
‘l-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Hasan ... b. al- 
Husayn ... b. Babiya al-Kummi. This work had 
been commissioned by the nakib of Kumm, Rayy 
and Abah, ‘Izz al-Din Yahya b. Abi ’l-Fadl Muham- 
mad al-Sharif al-Murtadd, who, in entrusting the 
author with this task, informed him that nothing 
had been done in this field since al-Jisi (which 
seems to indicate that Muntadjab al-Din did not 
know of the work of his contemporary Ibn Shah- 
rashib). The date of this compilation cannot be later 
than 592/1196, the date when the nakib died, nor 
earlier than 573/1178, the date of the death of Kutb 
Rawandi, mentioned as marhktim in the work; it deals 
with the authors and skaykks who were contem- 
porary with or later than al-Tiisi and who are not 
found in the Frhrist. 

(7) Ma‘alim al-‘ulama? (ed. A. Ikbal, Tehran 1934), 
of Abi Dja‘far Muhammad Rashid al-Din b. ‘Ali b. 
Shahrashib al-Mazandarani al-Sadrawi [see 1BN SHAH- 
RASHUB], d. 588/1192. This work, like all the above- 
mentioned, was written in Arabic, and is similarly 
conceived as a complement to the Fthrist of al-Tusi, 
to which are added 300 brief biographies of shaykhs 
up to the compiler’s contemporaries; it must have 
been compiled before 582/1186, the year during 
which the author mentions the Ma‘alim in an idjaza. 
Among the teachers listed are Abi Manstr Ahmad 
b. ‘Ali Tabarsi and Abi ‘Ali Fadl b. Hasan Tabarsi, 
Kutb Rawandi and Abu ‘l-Futaih Razi, the father 
of the author, Zayd, and Abu ’l-Hasan Bayhaki; 
these names reveal the Shi‘i aims of the author. In 
the edition consulted, the number of persons 
described is 990; the first 874 are arranged in 
alphabetical order, divided into babs consisting of 
one or more letters of the alphabet, with subdivisions 
of fast; numbers 875 to 962 are given under their 
kunya, and numbers 963-990 under their /akab or a 
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nisba, The work ends with a bibliographical fas/ in- 
corporated in the bab al-djdmi‘, which is followed 
by a very short ba) devoted to the poets of the ahi 
al-bayt; these are divided into four groups according 
to the genre of their compositions. 

There follows a period of mere compilation until 
the Ridjal of Taki al-Din Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Dawid al- 
Hilli, born in 647/1249-50, a pupil of al-Muhakkik 
al-Hilli (Tehran .963-4), and until the work of Abia 
Mansir Djam4l al-Din Hasan b. Yusuf b. ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad b. Mutabhar al-Hilli, d. 725/1325, who 
was the author, in particular, of a famous new Kitab 
al-Ridjal (Tehran 1932-3). These latter represent, 
at least for their successors, the undoubted masters 
of the period and they paved the way for the charac- 
teristic productions of the Safawid period; in that 
period, within the framework of the genre of biogra- 
phy, the encyclopaedic spirit which prevailed from 
then on (as shown in, ¢.g., the Madjalis al-mu?minin, 
Tehran 1268/1852 and 1299/1882, written in Persian 
in 990/1582 by the sayyid Nur Allah b. Sharif al- 
Mar‘ashi al-Shustari) showed an interest in the local 
scholars who proclaimed the victory of Shi‘ism in 
Iran: Amal al-amil fi ‘ulama? djabal ‘Amil (Tehran 
1320/1902-3) of Muhammad b. Hasan b, ‘Ali al-Hurr 
al-‘Amili, d. 1097/1686, or Lwlwatay al-Bahrayn 
(Tehran 1269/1853) of Yusuf b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
al-Babrani, d. 1187/1773-4. These lead directly to 
the great modern biographical dictionaries, the most 
important of which are given in the bibliography and 
which, so far as material on the early Muslims is 
concerned, consist of a systematized reproduction 
of the details already collected since the early 
centuries of Islam rather than original monographs 
written by specialists. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works given 
in the text see EJ?, s.v. sHi‘a; Rieu, Brit. Mus. 
supp. cat. Ar. Mss, 422-7; Muhammad Bakir al- 
KhWansari, Rawdat al-djannat fi ahwal al-‘ulama? 
wa ‘l-sadat, Tehran 1306/1889; Muhammad b. 
Sadik b. Mahdi, Nudjtim al-sama?, Lucknow 1303/ 
1885-6; Sayyid I‘djaz Husayn al-Kantiri, Kashf 
al-hudjtib wa ’l-astar, ed. Hidayat Husayn, 
Calcutta 1935; Muhammad b. Sulayman Tunika- 
buni, Kisas al-‘ulama?, Tehran 1313/1895-6; 
Agha Buzurg Tihrani, Tabakat a‘lam al-Shi‘a, 
Nadjaf, from 1373/1953; idem, al-Dhari‘a ila 
tasanif al-Shi‘a, 3 vols., Nadjaf 1355-7/1936-8, then 
Tehran, from 1941; idem, Mus@ffa al-makal fi 
musannifi Silm al-ridjal, Tehran 1959; Sayyid 
Mubsin al-Amin al-‘Amili, A‘ydan al-Shi‘a, Damas- 
cus 1946- ; Ndma-i danishvaran-t Nasiri, 8 vols., 
Kumm, 1379/1960- ; Hadjidj Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad Hasan al-Mamakani, Tankih al- 
makal fi ahwal al-ridjal, 3 vols., Nadjaf 1349/1930; 
Muhammad ‘Ali Tabrizi, Rayhdnat al-adab fit 
taradjim al-ma‘rifin b1-’l-kunya wa ’l-lakab, 5 vols., 
Tehran 1364-73/1945-54, vol. vi, Tabriz 1333/1954; 
‘Abbas Kummi, al-Kund wa-’l-alkab, 3 vols., 
Nadjaf 1956; Hasan al-Sadr, Ta?sis al-Shi‘a lt- 
‘ulim al-Islam, Baghdad 1951; Hassan al-Amin, 
Islamic Shiite Encyclopaedia, 1 vol. n.p., n.d. 
See also ZAYDIYYA. (B. ScaRciA AMORETT!) 
“ILMIYYE, the body of the higher Muslim re- 

ligious functionaries (‘vlama? [q.v.]) in the Ottoman 
Empire, especially those administering justice and 
teaching in the religious colleges [see MADRASA]. 
Their elaborate hierarchy, unprecedented in Islam, 
was headed, from the 1oth/16th century onwards, 
by the mufti [g.v.] of Istanbul called shaykh al-islam 
{q.v.]. 
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The organization of the kédis, who formed the 
highest order of Ottoman ‘ulama?, changed over the 
centuries as a result of Ottoman expansion and 
withdrawals and of the variations in the relative 
importance attached to certain posts. Their division 
into several classes evolved gradually until it as- 
sumed a more or less definitive form in the 12th/18th 
century. The chief positions were the Kéddi-‘asker 
{g.v.], or, after his office was divided into two to- 
wards the end of the reign of Sultan Mehemmed II 
(d. 886/1481), the Kagi-‘asker of Riimeli (sadr-i Rim) 
and that of Anatolia (sadr-i Anadoli). Both were ex 
officio members of the imperial diwan [see DiwAN-1I 
HUMAYON], while the skaykk al-islam, until the 
nineteenth century, was not. They nominated the 
provincial kadis with the exception of the higher ones 
(mollas) who, as well as the miiderrises and the 
wa‘iges of Istanbul mosques (see below), were in 
later centuries appointed on the advice of the shaykhk 
al-islam, 

Below the kadi-‘askers ranked the greater molldas, 
the highest of whom held the judgeships of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Empire with a salary of 500 akée 
a day. Later on they were subdivided into several 
classes. The highest was that of the judge of the 
capital (Istanbul kadisi or efendisi), whose importance 
was enhanced by his authority over the guilds and 
responsibility for provisions and prices in the capital. 
Moreover, he and the judges of the town suburbs 
(see below) dispensed justice in the Grand Vizier’s 
diwans. : 

Further down in the hierarchy were the judges of 
the two Holy Cities (harameyn), Mecca and Medina. 
The latter was raised to the status of Mecca in 1135/ 
1722 (Kuéiik Celebi-zade ‘Asim, Ta?vikh, Istanbul 
1282, 16 f.). 

They were followed (since the eighteenth century) 
by the judges of the Four Cities (bilad-i erba‘a): 
the two former capitals, Edirne and Bursa, and the 
two ancient seats of the caliphate, Cairo and Damas- 
cus. At a certain period Filibe (Plovdiv) was added 
as the fifth of the bilad-i khamse. 

The next lower group included, in varying order, 
the judges of the suburbs of Istanbul (Galata and, at 
times, Eyyib and Uskiidar), Jerusalem, Aleppo, 
Izmir, Salonika and Yefiishehir (Larissa), as well as, 
in certain periods, Trabzon, Sofia and Crete. They 
had the rank of makhredj molidlari, since these 
posts were given to miiderrises “going out’’ of their 
class for the first time. 

The judges mentioned so far were, strictly speak- 
ing, the only ones to carry the title of molld (also 
monla or menla, from Arabic mawld [q.v.]). In prac- 
tice, however, this title was also granted to those 
immediately inferior to them in rank, the leaders 
of the so-called dewriyye posts. These were (since 
the eighteenth century) the judges of 10-13 im- 
portant towns—Belgrade, Bosna-Saray (Sarajevo), 
Baghdad, ‘Ayntab, Mar‘ash, Diyar Bakr and others. 

To the highest class of mollas also belonged in 
most periods the preceptor (smu‘allim, or kh¥ddja) 
of the Sultan, his two private imams, the chief Palace 
physician (hekim-bashi [q.v.] or re?is al-afibba?) and 
the chief astrologer (mtinedjdjim-bashi [q.v.]). From 
the end of the 11th/17th century the office of Dean 
of the Descendants of the Prophet (nakib al-ashraf 
(g.v.]) used also to be bestowed on a mollaé of this 
class descended from Muhammad. 

Lower in rank than the greater mollas there were, 
in addition, five special judges (miifettishes) for 
wakf affairs—three in Istanbul (dealing with the 
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wakfs under the supervision of the skaykh al-islam, 
the Grand Vizier and the Chief Black Eunuch, re- 
spectively), one at Edirne and one at Bursa. Other 
special judges were the mahmil kagist who accompa- 
nied the annual pilgrim caravan to Mecca, the ordu 
kagisi who joined the army when the Sultan (and the 
Kadi-‘askers) did not take part in the campaign, and 
the donanma kadisi, who sailed with the fleet on its 
yearly cruise. 

The lowest class of administrators of justice ac- 


cording to the shari‘a was that of the ndsbs (q.v.]. 


They either served as deputies of a judge, dealing 
with minor cases (bab nd>ibi) or were in charge of 
a sub-division of his district (Rada nd@ibi), or acted 
as his substitute (wekél) in case he did not come 
himself to his jurisdiction, the income of which was 
granted to him as arpalik [g.v.]. The aibs, who 
often were local ‘ulamé?, held equal rank. Appointed, 
with the confirmation of the Kddi-‘asker, by the 
judge for whom they deputized, they paid him a 
certain percentage of their income or a fixed month- 
ly sum, In the period of Ottoman decline, the sale 
of naib posts to the highest bidders and their be- 
stowal on unqualified persons seriously corrupted 
the administration of justice. 

In earlier periods the lesser mollas did not rise 
to the higher grades but were restricted to rotation 
(dewriyye) within their group. Unlike them, a molla 
of the first order could hope to be promoted ac- 
cording to established rules. Starting with a makhredj 
post, he might become judge of one of Four (or Five) 
Cities, thereafter of Mecca or Medina, then of Is- 
tanbul, and after serving as Kddi-‘asker of Anatolia 
and/or Rimeli he could reach the top, the office of 
Shaykh al-tslam. 

Since the number of these high posts in the ju- 
diciary hierarchy was relatively very small, the 
pressure of the numerous aspirants led in later time 
to the introduction of intermediate ranks. Henceforth 
it became customary that before a molla or ex-mollé 
rose to a higher rank he was granted the honorary 
title (paye) of one of the judgeships of that rank. In 
the nineteenth century merely honorary ranks 
(paye-t miidjerrede) were conferred on many ‘ulama?, 
officials and notables, who were never to serve as 
judges. 

Completely separate from the greater and lesser 
mollas became the corps of the ordinary kadis, who 
served in smaller towns (kud4at-i kasabat) and re- 
ceived a much lower salary (20-150 akdes a day). 
Their number, exceeding a thousand in the 11th/17th 
century, gradually decreased. In the late r12th/18th 
century there were no more than 456 such kédis, 
organized in three groups—Rimeli, Anatolia and 
Egypt—each subdivided into a number of classes. 
While promotion was possible from one class to a 
higher one, no one could usually pass over to another 
geographic group. The two most senior members of 
the highest class (called site) in each group (askraf-+ 
kudat)—the six takhta-bashis—served as counsellors 
to their Ka@di-‘askers in Istanbul. 

At first Ottoman judges held a post for many 
years. To prevent abuse of authority and provide 
posts for the growing number of candidates, the 
usual term of office was gradually reduced to one 
year for mollas and to 24, 20, 18 and finally 12 
months for ordinary kagis. While out of office 
(ma‘zial), they waited in Istanbul for a new appoint- 
ment, presenting themselves every Wednesday at 
the diwan of their kadi-‘asker. While out of office 
(or in retirement) many mollds resumed teaching at 
a medrese. 
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Almost all higher judges were recruited from 
among the professors (mtiderris) of these colleges, 
who formed the other principal hierarchy of Ottoman 
‘ulama?, In earlier times there existed no strict 
rules for the promotion of the miiderrises and their 
appointment to judicial posts. Later, however, ad- 
mission to the clan of greater mollas was granted 
only to the ktbdr-t miiderrisin, i.e., professors at 
the Istanbul medreses which belonged to one of the 
four highest of the twelve grades of colleges— 
Misile-i Siileymaniyye, Khawamis-i (khAmise-i) 
Siileymaniyye, Siileymaniyye and, the highest of 
all, Dar al-Hadith. 

Since every year only eight (later eleven) of 
them ‘“‘passed out” into this class of judges, promo- 
tions to the higher ranks of miiderrises were neces- 
sarily limited. The main bottleneck was the important 
sixth grade of medreses, the Sakn-i Theman or 
“Courtyard of the Eight [Medreses at the Fatih 
Mosque]. Most of the numerous aspirants to these 
eight miderris posts got stuck in the immediately 
lower grade of the Muisile-t Sahn, therefore called 
“the bog”’ (batak). To satisfy those waiting for pro- 
motion, the number of high miiderris posts was 
gradually increased, and many nominal appoint- 
ments were made at medreses that no longer existed. 

Miiderrises at the lower-ranking medreses of 
Istanbul and the provinces, including even the ancient 
colleges at Bursa and Edirne, could in later times 
apply only for a dewrtyye post or become ordinary 
kadis. In the provinces many miéderrises served 
simultaneously as muftis. Students (softa, danish- 
mend) who had not graduated from one of the higher- 
ranking medreses of Istanbul were appointed nabs 
or muftis. 

The preachers (w@%z) of the main mosques in 
Istanbul and other cities of the Empire formed a 
distinct order of the ‘ulamda?, They were organized 
in a definite hierarchy, the highest position being 
that of the Skaykk of Ayasofya. 

The ‘Iimiyye, like the other ruling institutions in 
the Ottoman Empire, began to decay about the end 
of the roth/16th century. Favouritism, corruption 
and inefficiency increasingly spread among the high- 
ranking ‘ulama? charged with the administration of 
justice in the capital and the provinces (for details 
see SULAMA?). The teaching in the medreses suffer- 
ed also from the general decline in the religious 
institution. Dogmatism more and more replaced the 
creative rationalism developed in the Ottoman 
medreses under Mehemmed II and Siileyman. The 
ignorance of the ‘ulama> trained in the medreses 
could not but adversely affect the social and eco- 
nomic life of the Ottoman Empire. However, the 
‘ulama@> enjoyed the respect of the common people 
even in the r2th/18th century, when the abuses in 
the ‘Ilmiyye reached their peak. This was probably 
due to the better conduct of the lower ranking 
Sulama?, who were in closer touch with the people. 

By this time the ‘I/miyye had become a conserva- 
tive class led by an aristocracy of Molla families, 
collaborating with the Janissaries to maintain their 
privileges. But the modernization movement, begin- 
ning in the early 12th/18th century, caused a decrease 
in the influence of the Ottoman ‘ulama?. The sup- 
pression of the Janissary Odjak in 1826 deprived 
the “IImiyye of military support in exerting their 
power on State affairs and permitted Sultan Mahmiid 
II (1808-39) to establish the Ministry of Ewkaf in 
1834, thus ending their control over the waff lands, 
the main source of their wealth. Furthermore, the 
institution of the »izgamiyye courts during the Tan- 
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zimat period restricted the jurisdiction of the skar% 
courts to the area of personal law. Similarly, the 
establishment of secular schools largely took over the 
function of the medreses in the field of education. 

Attempts to reform the ‘J/miyye were undertaken 
from the early years of the eighteenth century. The 
kaniins issued by Sultan Selim III (1789-1807) in the 
1790’s seem to have had some positive results in 
restoring order and discipline. Much more effective 
was the opening in Istanbul of the Mu‘allimkhane-i 
nuwwab (1854) to train competent kddis for the 
shar% courts. An ambitious reform aiming at the 
modernization of the Ottoman religious institution 
took place under the Young Turk regime. Indeed, in 
1914 the Mu‘allimkhane-t nuwwab became the 
Medreset al-ku@at, and the Dar al-khilafe was estab- 
lished in the same year in Istanbul to train able 
miiderrises for the medreses. Modern subjects—social 
and physical sciences—were added to the traditional 
curricula in these new institutions. 

The modernization of the Ottoman ‘Ilmiyye did 
not bring lasting results; the newly established 
Turkish Republic abolished the Caliphate on 3 March 
1924 and the suppression of the ‘ulamd? and the 
laicization of the State followed. 

Bibliography: M. D’Ohsson, Tableau général 
de ’Empire ottoman, Paris 1787-1791, iv, 482-616; 
Djewdet, Tarikh*®, Istanbul 1309, i, 109-17; 
Mustafa Nuri, Neta?idj al-wuku‘at, 4 vols., Istanbul 
1327, passim; ‘Ilmiyye salnamesi, Istanbul 1334, 
308-20, 642-52; P&kalin, s.v.; Gibb-Bowen, i/2, 
chapters 9-12; Niyazi Berkes, The development of 
secularism in Turkey, Montreal 1964, index; Ismail 
Hakki Uzungarsili, Osmanl devletinin Ilmiye 
teskildti, Ankara 1965; Bernard Lewis, The 
emergence of modern Turkey?, London 1968, index 
s.vv. Islam, Seriat, Ulema. See also R. Mantran, 
Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du XVIII¢ siécle, 
Paris 1962, 130-43; Uriel Heyd, The Ottoman 
‘ulema and westernization in the time of Selim III 
and Mahmud II, in Scripta Hierosolymitana, ix 
(1961), 63-96. See further BAB-I MASHIKHAT, and 
the bibliographies to the articles on officials and 
institutions mentioned in the text. 

{The unfinished draft of this article was found 
among the papers of the late Professor Heyd 
(d. 13 May 1968). The Editors are very grateful 
to Professor Kuran for completing the text and 
supplying the bibliography]. 

(U. Heyp anp E. Kuran) 

ILSH [see atsu]. 

ILTIZAM, as a term of rhetoric [see Luzdm MA 
LA YALZAM]. 

ILTIZAM, a form of tax-farm used in the 
Ottoman Empire. On the Ottoman t/tizdm in general, 
see MULTEZIM. The immediately following article 
deals with the tltiza@m in 19th century Egypt. (Ep.) 

The iltizam as an agrarian system was incompatible 
with Muhammad ‘Ali’s endeavour to establish a 
centralized bureaucratic régime in Egypt. During 
the period preceding his rule, iltiz@ms had come to 
be granted no longer for a year or even for a few 
years but for the lifetime of the holder, or even as 
heritable and alienable property. Thus the state was 
deprived of part of the agricultural revenue. In 
addition, the hereditary ilitzams formed the basis 
for the emergence of new centres of power. Im- 
portant multazims of that period were tribal shaykhs 
and ‘ulama>, who in this capacity amassed con- 
siderable riches and achieved great political influence 
(Diabarti, iv, 68). 


During the French occupation of Egypt an attempt 
had been made to abolish iltizdm (cf. El Mouelhy, in 
BIE, xxx (1949), 197-228), but the system had been 
reinstituted later on. In the early years of his reign 
Muhammad ‘Ali imposed a growing burden of direct 
taxes (i.e., not levied through the multazims) on the 
fellahs, and confiscated part of the multasims’ faig 
(profit), and in 1808-10 even the entire iltizams 
of multazims who were unable to pay their dues. 
In March 1811 Muhammad ‘Ali staged the great 
massacre of the Mamliks, and later that year he set 
up a special diwaén which, by collecting information 
and hearing fellah grievances, undermined the stand- 
ing of the multazsims in the country. After the final 
defeat of the Mamliks in Upper Egypt in April-May 
1812 all iltizéms in Upper Egypt were confiscated 
without compensation. They were not transferred to 
other multazims but remained in the hands of the 
state under the name of al-madbiéj. In February- 
March 1814 the tltizdms in Lower Egypt were like- 
wise confiscated and the land transferred to the state. 
Here, however, former multazims received an annual 
grant for life (which later became hereditary) equal 
to their former fa?iz. Despite strong pressure from 
the army and the ‘u/amd? in 1815-6, Muhammad ‘Ali 
managed to maintain his reforms and buy off the 
claimants and rebels with empty promises. 

Usya land, the part of the iltizdm granted to the 
multazim for his own use, was confiscated along with 
the iltizims in Upper Egypt. In Lower Egypt the 
agitation of the multazims resulted in their being 
allowed usufruct rights on such land. Originally tsya 
was supposed to revert to the state on the death of 
the multazims, but these latter made a practice of 
endowing their zsyas as wakf ahli. In order to fore- 
stall this, Sa‘id decreed, in 1855, that whoever 
possessed rights to asya was permitted to bequeath 
them, and that such land would revert to the state 
only on the extinction of the family’s line. 

The annual pension of the Lower Egyptian multa- 
zims was small, because they had in general contrived 
to reduce payments to the state by declaring a 
smaller income than they had had in fact; moreover, 
it was reduced at frequent intervals and paid only 
in part. Between 1821 and 1835 it declined from 
6,000 to 2,500 kis; it was superseded according to 
laws of the years 1889 and 1894 by a single, once-for- 
all, payment. 

All the foregoing relates to iltizam of the land tax 
only; the farming (iitizdm or mukdata‘a, in European 
sources appalto) of urban taxes, of the sale or 
production of specified goods and of the supply of 
certain services persisted until the 1870’s. Such 
iltizams, which were put up for auction (mazda), 
included at different periods the following: customs 
and octrois, stamp duty, sale of salt, wines and 
spirits, senna, various seeds, and palm-leaves, the 
farming of specific markets (the cattle market as 
late as 1900), hunting and fishing (the Matariyya 
fishing as late as 1893), textile and other factories 
which had been established by Muhammad ‘Ali at the 
time of their decline (in the 1850’s and 1860's), the 
publishing of the Official Gazette (1863), transport 
on the boats of the Nile, slaughterhouses, weighing 
in various towns, auctions, and fees on successions. 
Laws of 1843 and 1855 laid down regulations for the 
attendance of multazims at auctions, prohibited 
collusion among them and fixed penalties for selling 
at exorbitant prices, extortion of excessive dues and 
other offences. Iltizams were abolished as soon as 
suitable officials and clerks could be found by the 
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state to take over services or levy dues directly. 
Their abolition usually resulted in a considerable 
rise in revenue. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Rahm§an al-Djabarti, 
‘Adja’ib al-dthar fi ’l-tarddjim wa ’l-akhbar, Balak 
1297/1879-80; Filib Djallad, Kamis al-idara wa 
*l-kada@?, Alexandria 1890; Amin Sami, Takwim 
al-Nil, Cairo 1916-36; H. A. B. Rivlin, The agri- 
cultural policy of Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt, Cam- 
bridge Mass. 1961; G. Baer, A history of landowner- 
ship in modern Egypt 1800-1950, London 1962; 
idem, The evolution of private landownership in 
Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, in C. Issawi (ed.), 
The economic history of the Middle East, Chicago 
1966, 80-90. (G. Barr) 
ILTUTMISH, 8. Evam KuAn, the greatest of 

the so-called Slave kings who laid the foundations 
of Muslim rule in India, came of the Ilberi (or Alp- 
ri) branch of the Karakhita?i Turks. The third 
sultan of the Slave dynasty and the founder of the 
Shamsiyya line of rulers, he ascended the throne of 
Delhi in 607/1211 after defeating Aram Shah, son 
and successor of his master Kutb al-Din Aybak [g.v.], 
who had purchased him as a slave in Delhi. Nothing 
in detail is known about his early life except that 
he spent a part of it in slavery at Ghazna, Bukhara 
and Baghdad. He very soon won the confidence of 
Aybak, who rapidly promoted him to high offices of 
state and married his daughter to him. Before his 
accession to the throne he successively held the gover- 
norship of Gwéliyar (g.v.], Baran and Bada’an [¢.v.}, 
and finally became the commander-in-chief. Histori- 
ans do not brand him ungrateful, for he occupied the 
throne only with the approval of the ‘uJama? and at 
the invitation of the nobles, who were dissatisfied 
with the rule of Aram Shah. The first three or four 
years of his reign were spent in preparing to meet 
the threat posed by Tadj al-Din Yildiz, governor of 
Ghazna as the suzerain of India. In fact he issued 
letters patent to Iltutmish as his viceroy. On being 
driven out from Ghazna by ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad 
KhWarazmshah in 611/1214, Yildiz took refuge in 
Lahore, seized the city and expelled the governor 
who held it on behalf of Nasir al-Din Kabaéa, the 
ruler of Multan and also a son-in-law of Aybak. 
Iltutmish, as Kaba¢a’s sovereign, protested, and on 
Yildiz’s refusal to withdraw marched against him 
and defeated him in a pitched battle at Tard?ofi in 
612/1215. Yildiz was taken prisoner and despatched 
to Bada°’ain, where he died in confinement the same 
year. Thereafter Kabaéa re-occupied Lahore, and in 
614/1217 Iltutmish had to dislodge him forcibly. In 
619/%221 Djalal al-Din KhWdrazmshah, fleeing from 
the Mongols, also sought refuge in Lahore and asked 
Iltutmish for asylum. Sensing danger to his domin- 
ions, Iltutmish diplomatically warded off the threat 
by diverting the KhW¥arazmians towards the refrac- 
tory Kabaéa whose territory they plundered and 
on whom they also levied heavy tribute. 

Feeling now secure at home, Iltutmish in 622/ 
1225 marched against Bengal, where Ghiyath al-Din 
‘Iwad Khaldji had declared his independence. On 
Iltutmish’s approach ‘Iwad lost heart, submitted to 
the sultan and acknowledged his overlordship. Next 
year Iltutmish turned to Ranthambot and Mandawar 
(near Bidjnawr) and captured both places. 

Firmly settled on the throne, he now decided to 
settle old scores with his rival Kabata. He conse- 
quently attacked in 625/1227 Uéth [g.v.], the seat 
of Kabaéa’s government, and invested the town, 
which surrendered after a heroic resistance of some 
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three months. In the meantime Kabaéa, who had 
fled to Bhakkar [g.v.], was drowned in the Indus 
while trying to escape. 

After the defeat of Kaba¢a, Malik Sinan al-Din 
Canésar, the ruler of lower Sind and Daybul [g.v.], 
acknowledged the supremacy of Iltutmish and 
became his vassal. In 626/1229 an embassy, led by 
Radi al-Din Hasan al-Saghani [q.v.], bringing the 
robes of honour for the sultan, his sons and the nobles, 
arrived from the ‘Abbisid caliph, al-Mustansir bi’llah 
(g.v.] and was received with great pomp. This is 
the first occasion when an Indian Muslim ruler was 
recognized by the caliph as the sultan of India. To 
mark the occasion Iltutmish issued a new silver 
coin bearing the legend “Nasir Amir al-Mwminin”, 
showing his allegiance. It was also inscribed in 
N&gari on the billon currency. 

Next year (627/1230) Iltutmish had again to march 
to Bengal, where, on the death of his son and deputy 
Nasir al-Din Mahmid, confusion prevailed and a 
certain Balka Khaldji had risen in revolt. The rebel 
was brought to book, peace was restored in the 
country and the sultan returned to his capital. In 
630/1233 Iltutmish after a prolonged siege recaptured 
Gwaliyar which had reverted to the Hindis. In 632/ 
1234 he invaded Malwa, captured the fort of Bhilsa, 
sacked Udidiayn and demolished the sacred temple 
of Mahakali, together with the stone image of Radja 
Vikramaditya, after whom the current Hindi era is 
known. 

Soon after his triumphal return from Malwa a 
serious religious disturbance broke out at Delhi. The 
IsmA‘ilis, who had come to establish themselves at 
Delhi, after having been driven out from their former 
stronghold of Multan by Muhammad Ghiri, made an 
attempt on the life of the sultan while engaged in 
the Friday prayer. The sultan escaped unhurt but 
the heretics were hunted down and killed. As a 
Measure of retaliation and in order to mop up 
suspected pockets of IsmA‘ilis in Multan, Iltutmish 
in 633/1235-6 mounted an expedition against the 
Gakkhafs [g.v.], who then professed IsmA‘ilism. 
There was reason to suppose that it was they who 
were behind the plot against his life. He, however, 
fell seriously ill on the way, was carried back to 
Delhi, and after a rule of 26 years, died in Sha‘ban 
633/April 1236. 

An enterprising, able and efficient monarch, he 
has been described as the foremost of the slave 
kings. A deeply religious man, he had great respect 
for the masha@ikh and ‘ulama?. Among the literati 
who adorned his court were Amir Rih4ni, the poet 
and philosopher, who had migrated from Bukhara, 
Sadid al-Din Muhammad ‘Awfi, author of Lubdb al- 
albab and Diawami‘ al-hikayat, and Minhadj-i Siradj 
al-Djizdjani [g.v.], the celebrated historian. In 
629/1231-2 he founded the famous Kutb MinAr, in 
honour of the saint KhW¥adja Kutb al-Din Bakhtyar 
Kaki, to whom he was deeply devoted, and in 627/ 
1229 built the Hawd Shamsi, the water reservoir of 
old Delhi. For those seeking justice he had a bell 
with a chain installed on the gate of his palace 
which anyone could ring (cf. Ibn Battita, iii, 164). 
Ably helped by the capable vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘Isa- 
mi, who had served the caliphs in Baghdad, he 
streamlined the administration, as is reflected in 
the manual of Fakhr-i Mudabbir, the Addb al-harb 
wa’l-shadja@’a, which was presented to the sultan. 
The inner circle of ghulams, known as the ¢cihl-gant 
(Forty), grew very powerful and gained historic 
significance during his reign. It was they who op- 
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posed the nomination of his daughter Radiyya as his 
successor to the throne, while Iltutmish lay on his 
deathbed; they were, however, disbanded by Balban. 
Bibliography: For this ruler’s name, see now 
S. Digby, Iletmish or Iltutmish? a reconsideration 
of the name of the Delhi Sultan, in Iran, viii (1970); 
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man, Bazm-i Mamlikiyya, ASzamgath 1374/1954, 
61-134; see also the bibliography to the article 
DIHLI SULTINATE. 
(A. S. BazMEE Ansari) 
ILYAS is the name given in the Kur?an (VI, 85 
and XXXVII, 123, with a variant Ilydsin, perhaps 
prompted by the rhyme, in verse 130), to the Bibli- 
cal prophet Elijah; the form Ilyas derives from 
‘EAvac, a Hellenized adjustment, but attested also 
in Syrian and Ethiopic, of the Hebrew name Eliyah 
(a): cf. Jos. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 81, 
99, 101. In the Kur4n, the figure of Ilyds scarcely 
shows any outstanding features, except for one allu- 
sion (in XX XVII, 125) to the worship of Baal. In the 
Muslim legend related by later authors, there may 
be noted on the one hand the more or less faithful 
use of the Biblical facts (I Kings XVII to II Kings II), 
with a genealogical linking, inspired by the Jewish 
Aggada, of Ilyas to the priestly line of Aaron (Hariin) 
through Pinhas; and on the other hand the confu- 
sion of the character of Elijah/Ilyas with al-Khadir 
(-Khidr) and Idris [gg.v.]. The legend of more espec- 
ially Biblical inspiration therefore reports, with 
details which vary according to the authorities, the 
drought caused by the intervention of the prophet 
to whom God had transmitted His power over the 
rain, the choice of Elisha (Alisa‘ [g.v.]), confused 
with the son of the widow of Zarephath, as a disciple, 
the episodes of the priests of Baal, of Naboth, 
and of the soldiers sent to arrest the man of God, 
the ascension on a horse (in the Bible: a chariot) 
of fire, etc. To this last episode is added the trans- 
figuration of Ilyas into a creature half-human and 
half-angel; although it is not possible to assign to 
it a precise source, this speculation reflects Jewish 
legends. The immortality attributed to Ilyas and to 
his homologue Khadir makes these two characters 
into supernatural beings, practically guardian spirits, 
who share, in varying ways according to the various 
documents, the function of being able to save those 





in desperate situations, by land and by sea. For the 
same reason they held and still hold an important 
role in mystical initiation, as well as in popular beliefs. 

The speculations which already appear in the New 
Testament on the mystical identity of John the Bap- 
tist and Elijah are the subject of an allusion in al- 
Djahiz, Tarbi‘, ed. Pellat, § 40, cf. index, p. 21. 
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ILYASIDS, a minor dynasty which ruled in 
Kirman in south-eastern Persia during the middle 
decades of the 4th/1oth century. Their establishment 
there marks the final severance of Kirman from 
direct Caliphal control, which had been restored 
earlier in the century after the collapse of the 
Saffarid empire. 

The founder, Abi ‘Ali Muhammad b. Ilyas, was 
a commander in the Samanid army and of Soghdian 
origin. He was involved in the revolt against the 
Samanid Amir Nasr b. Ahmad of his brothers in 
317/929, and when the rebellion collapsed in 320/ 
932, he withdrew to Kirman and seized power there. 
He withstood Samanid forces sent against him, but 
in 324/936 had to flee temporarily to the Saffarids 
in Sistan when a Biyid army under Ahmad b. Biya 
(the later Mu‘izz al-Dawla) invaded Kirman from 
Fars. The Biyid forces later withdrew and Muham- 
mad b. Ilyas returned; he was now unmolested in 
his principality, whilst recognising the nominal over- 
lordship of the Samanids. Some sources condemn 
Muhammad b. Ilyas as an ‘Sayydr and sa‘lik, t.e., as 
an adventurer and brigand, and it does seem that he 
had understandings with the predatory Kufs and 
Balaé mountaineers of Kirman for the division of 
their spoils. On the other hand, the Arab geographers 
credit him with considerable activity in building and 
charitable works throughout the province. During 
his reign, the capital of Kirman was transferred 
from Siradjan in the west, which had been the chief 
town in the early Islamic period, to Bardasir or 
Gwadasir (the later city of Kirman), apparently as 
a protective measure against the neighbouring 
Biyids of Fars. 

Muhammad b. Ilyas died in 356/967, having at 
some time before this made over Kirman to his son 
Tlyasa‘. Ilyasa‘ maintained his power against his 
brother and rival Sulayman. However, he was not 
long able to withstand the powerful and agressive 
Buayid Amir ‘Adud al-Dawla [g.v.]. He was speedily 
driven out by the latter, and fled to the Samanids 
(357/968). This really marks the end of Ilyasid rule 
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in Kirman, except that further members of the 
family continued for some years to hover round the 
borders of Kirman seeking an opportunity to inter- 
vene. Sulayman and another Ilyasid, al-Husayn, led 
armies in Kirmdn, aided by the turbulent Kufs and 
Bali¢, but without success. After 364/975, the Ilya- 
sids disappear from recorded history, and the Biyid 
hold on Kirman was henceforth undisturbed until 
Ghaznavid times. 

Bibliography: The main sources are Mis- 
kawayh and Ibn al-Athir, to be supplemented by 
‘Utbi’s Yamini, by scattered notices in the geo- 
graphers and by the 6th/12th century local history 
of Kirman, the ‘kd al-‘uld of Afdal al-Din Ahmad 
b. Hamid Kirm4ani; see also Zambaur, Manuel, 
216. All these sources are utilized in the study of 
C. E. Bosworth, The Bani Ilyas of Kirman, in the 
Minorsky memorial volume (forthcoming). 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

“IMAD aL-DAWLA, ‘ALi B. BuwayH (or 
Biiyeh), the eldest by many years, but the least 
known, of the three Daylami [g.v.] brothers who be- 
came the founders of the dynasty of the 
Buwayhids or Biyids [g.v.]. At first in the ser- 
vice, together with a group of his compatriots, of 
the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (321-9 [g.v.]), then of 
his lieutenant in Iran, Makan b. Kaki [q.v.], he be- 
trayed the latter in favour of his rival Mardawidj 
(g.v.], from whom he obtained, in equivocal circum- 
stances (and thanks to his relations with the secretary 
of the governor of Rayy, the father of the future 
vizier Ibn al-‘Amid), the governorship of Karadj and 
of the Mah al-Basra [q.v.]. By means of calculated 
acts of generosity with funds drawn from the treasu- 
ries and storehouses, in particular of the Khurramis, 
to which he managed to gain access, he gathered 
round him there a large number of Daylamis ready 
to serve the employer who offered most. This natural- 
ly aroused the anxiety of Mardawidj, who prepared 
to attack him. Then ‘Ali, taking the initiative, 
occupied for a short time Isfahan, which he was 
unable this time to hold, and then, definitively, the 
citadel of Arradjan [g.v.], where he set himself up in 
open rebellion (321/923). In the following year he 
drove out from Fars the caliph’s governor Yakit, 
in spite of the support received by the latter from 
the independent governor of Basra, al-Baridi (9.v.]. 
Threatened by a combined offensive by all his 
enemies, he obtained from the caliph’s vizier Ibn 
Mukla (q.v.] his official recognition as mukfa‘ of Fars, 
attempted to negotiate with Mardawidj, and was 
finally saved, without apparently being involved 
himself, by the assassination of Mardawidj at the 
beginning of 323/935. He thus became master of the 
situation in central Iran, operated a policy of 
combined force and diplomacy towards the various 
neighbouring princes or governors, sent his brother 
al-Hasan (the future Rukn al-Dawla, 329/940-1) to 
occupy Rayy, while the other brother Ahmad (the 
future Mu‘izz al-Dawla), extended his power over 
Kirman and  Khuzistan, whence he finally 
seized Baghdad and brought the caliph under 
his control (334/945). It was then that the three 
brothers acquired the honorifics by which they 
are known in history. At this time, ‘Imad al- 
Dawla, old and grown feeble, was attempting mainly 
to obtain more peaceful relations with the Samanids 
to the north-east and to ensure a peaceful succession 
to the man he had chosen to follow him: in the 
absence of a son of his own, the son of his brother 
Rukn al-Dawla, Fanakhusraw, the future ‘Adud 
al-Dawla. Thus there took place his interview in 


Ahwaz with his brother Mu‘izz al-Dawla, soon 
after which he died (338/949). All that is known of 
his governorship is the way he sought out various 
treasuries in order to distribute them among his 
army. He had at that time a Christian secretary, 
Isra—l b. Misa, who fell victim to intrigues by 
Muslim rivals. The establishment of Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
in Baghdad, in spite of the superiority which this 
conferred on him in the eyes of many Muslims, never 
prevented ‘Imad’s considering himself, and being 
considered by his brothers, as head of the family. 
Bibliography: See art. BUyips. Since that 
article was published there have appeared several 
important studies on the Biyids in general which, 
although they mention ‘Im4d al-Dawla only in 
passing, may be mentioned here (with the addition 
of the thesis by Mafizullah Kabir, now published 
as The Buwayhid dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 

1964): J. C. Birgel, Die Hofkorrespondenz SAgud 

al-Dawla, Wiesbaden 1965; C. E. Bosworth, 

Military organisation under the Buyids of Persia 

and Iraq, in Oriens, xviii-xix (1967), 143-67; 

H. Biisse, Chalif und Grosskinig, Die Buyiden in 

Bagdad, 1968. (CL. CAHERN) 

“IMAD at-DIN MuHamMAD 3B. MUHAMMAD 
AL-KATrB AL-ISFAHANI, famous stylist and _his- 
torian, born at Isfah4n in §519/1125 of a distinguished 
family to which belonged also the famous katib al- 
“Aziz, whose biography is given in Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat, ed. Wiistenfeld no. 77 (cf., concerning him, 
Houtsma. Recueil, ii, preface, XIX ff.). He spent 
his youth in his native town and at Kashan, but 
studied in Baghdad, in particular fikk, and made a 
journey to Mosul and other places. When the Saldja- 
kid sultan Muhammad II laid siege unsuccessfully 
to Baghdad in 551/1156, ‘Imad al-Din was in the 
city and congratulated the. caliph on the failure of 
the siege in a kasida which earned him the favour 
of the vizier Ibn Hubayra [q.v.]. The latter appointed 
him his 4°ib at W4sit; but after the death of the 
vizier (Djumada I 559/March-April 1164), he lost 
his position and passed the next two years in some 
poverty. Finally, thanks to the patronage of the 
vizier al-Shahrazidri, he turned to the Zangids of 
Syria, who knew his family, especially his uncle al- 
‘Aziz mentioned above. Thus he received a benevo- 
lent welcome: he was appointed katib by the sultan 
Nir al-Din and, later, mudarris in a -madrasa built 
in his honour. In addition, he was entrusted with a 
diplomatic mission to the caliph and ended by being 
appointed mushrif of the Diwdn. But after the death 
of Nir al-Din in 569/1173, his enemies succeeded 
in supplanting him, so that he was forced to abandon 
his office and to go to Mosul. There he fell ill, but 
recovered and returned to Syria when he learned 
that Salah al-Din was planning to invade it. When 
the latter had taken Hims (652/1175), ‘Imad al-Din 
sent him his greetings in a poem, gained great 
influence with him and accompanied him on all his 
expeditions. After Saladin’s death (589/1193), he 
returned to private life and devoted himself to literary 
work until his death (597/1201). 

He produced a voluminous anthology of the Arab 
poets of the 6th/12th century, the Kharidat al-kasr 
wa-djaridat ahl al-‘asr (part on Egypt, Cairo 1951; 
on ‘Irak, Bagdad 1955; on Syria, Damascus n.d.; 
on Maghrib, Tunis 1966), which is a continuation of 
Yatimat al-dahr of al-Tha‘alibi [g.v.]; ‘Imad al-Din 
completed his anthology with some notes written, 
like his other works, in a scholarly and mannered 
style, in the tradition of the kutiab, the high-ranking 
secretary-epistolographers of the administration 
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(notably Hilal al-Sabi? and al-‘Utbi). In the same 
style and on a wider scale, he wrote the most re- 
markable of his works, al-Fath al-Kussi fi’l-fath 
al-kudsi (‘‘Kussian eloquence [see Kuss B. SA‘%IDA] 
on the conquest of Jerusalem’; ed. Landberg, 
Leiden 1886; also Cairo 1322 (French trans. by H. 
Massé, in the press) beginning, as he says in his in- 
troduction (text p. 3) “fat the beginning of 583’’/ 13 
March 1187; while admiring the author’s verbal 
virtuosity, it must be admitted that the compli- 
cations of style and vocabulary (antitheses, syno- 
nyms, phrases with double meanings, conceits, 
archaic expressions, and allusions, says de Slane, 
H.0.C., iv, v) often mar this masterpiece, the 
narrative and documentary merits of which are 
undoubted; it is the work of an eye-witness— 
embracing warlike operations, the authority, the 
activities and the qualities of the sultan, and the 
role that ‘Imad al-Din played by the writing of his 
diplomatic letters (several of which he inserts 
verbatim in his book). ‘‘His account has the value 
of a first-hand source, by an eye-witness or by an 
archivist who makes use of chancery documents” 
(G. Wiet). 

In addition to al-Fath al-Kussi, ‘Imad al-Din’s 
historical works are as follows: — 

1. Nusrat al-fatra, the first history of the great 
Seldjiiks. The nucleus of the work was the lost 
Persian memoirs of Anisharvan b. Khalid (d. 738/ 
1137: cf. Browne, ii, 36 and index), which ‘Imad 
al-Din rendered into Arabic, with much additional 
material and stylistic embellishment. Completed in 
579/1183, it survives only in an abridgement made 
in 623/1126 by al-Bundari [g.v.], and published by 
T. Houtsma in Recueil, ii. 

2. al-Bark al-Shami (562/1166-589/1193), an auto- 
biographical account of the wars of Saladin, whom 
he served as secretary. Two parts only survive in 
manuscript, both in the Bodleian. They are part iii, 
covering the years 573/1177-575/1179, and part v, 
covering the years 578/1182-579/1183. An abridge- 
ment by al-Bund§ari of the first (?) half, entitled 
Sana al-Bark al-Shami, exists in a unique manuscript 
in the Esad Efendi collection in Istanbul, and will 
shortly be published in an edition by Dr. R. Sesen. 
It covers the years 562/1166-583/1187. There are 
extensive and numerous citations from the Bark, in 
an abridged form, in the Rawdatayn of Abi Shama 
{q.v.]. 

3. Continuations after the death of Saladin, up to 
? 597 are cited as al-‘Utba wa’l-Ukba (Abii Shama, 
ii, 228-31), Nihlat al-Rihla (tbid., ii, 231-2), Khatfat 
al-Barih wa‘atfat al-Sharik (ibid., ii, 233-45). They 
are also mentioned by al-Bundari in his introduction 
to the Sand, as three volumes on three years. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 314-5; SI, 

548-9; Ibn Khallikan, no. 715; H.0.C., iv, pp. u1-v; 

Wiistenfeld, Die Akademien der Araber, no. 62; 

H. A. R. Gibb, Al-Barg al-Shami the history of 

Saladin by the Katib “Imad ad-Din al-Isfahani, 

in WZKM, lii (1953), 93-115; J. Kraemer, Der 

Sturs des Konigreichs Jerusalem (583/1187) in der 

Darstellung des ‘Imad ad-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani, 

Wiesbaden 1952; Lewis and Holt, Historians, 

index. (H. Mass£) 

‘IMAD at-DIN ZANKI [see zanxt). 

‘IMAD aL-MULK, GuHAzi ’L-Din KHAN, Firdz 
Dyanc (III), was named Shihab al-Din after his great- 
grandfather Ghazi ’1-Din Khan, Firiz Djang I (see 
SHTHAB AL-DIN, MIR]. His mother was the daughter 
of the wazsty, Kamar al-Din Kh4n (d. 1161/1746). He 
was eight years old when his father, (Mir) Muham- 
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mad Pandah [g.v.] died suddenly at Awrangabad in 
1165/1752 during his abortive attempt to seize the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan. On his father’s departure 
for the Deccan, Shih4b al-Din had been left behind at 
Delhi in the care of the minister, Abu ’l-Mansir 
Safdar Djang [q.v.]. He seems to have been a preco- 
cious but cunning child, much older than his years, 
for he ingeniously obtained, early in life, the office 
of Mir Bakhshi (Quartermaster-general) with the 
help of Safdar Djang. Fired with ambition, he turned 
against his patron and in 1167/1754 called in the 
Marafhas, who deposed and blinded Ahmad Shah 
(1161-7/1748-54) and installed ‘Alamgir II as 
emperor of Delhi. A born diplomat, he was well- 
versed in the art of statesmanship. In 1169/1755, on 
the death of his maternal uncle Mir Mu‘in al-Mulk 
(Mir Munna) b. I‘timad al-Dawla Kamar al-Din 
Khan, who was governor of the Pandjab, he captured 
Lahore and made it over to Adina Bég Khan, the 
paramour of Mughulani Bégam, widow of Mir 
Munna. Ahmad Shah Abdali [q.v.], furious at the 
rise of this upstart, at once marched on Lahore 
(1170/1756), expelled Adina Bég Khan and soon 
thereafter went to Delhi with ‘ImAd al-Mulk in at- 
tendance. ‘Imad al-Mulk now sided with the Durrani 
chieftain and took part in the operations against 
Siradj Mal Djat of Bharatpur {g.v.] and Shudja‘ 
al-Dawla of Awadh [q.v.]. His ingratitude earned the 
displeasure of the Abdali, who appointed Nadjib al- 
Dawla Amir al-Umard? of Hindustan. On Ahmad 
Shah’s departure from India ‘Imad al-Mulk, seeking 
revenge, besieged Nadjib al-Dawla in the fort of 
Delhi and had the effete emperor ‘Alamgir II 
murdered in 1173/1759. This enraged the Abdali, 
who marched out to India and succeeded in inflicting 
a crushing defeat on the Marafthas, allies of ‘Imad 
al-Mulk, at the third battle of Panipat in 1175/ 
1761. 

‘Imad al-Mulk’s game of power-politics was now 
practically over. Afraid of his powerful adversaries, 
he sought protection among the Djats and stayed for 
a time with Siradj Mal; on his death in 1177/1763 
he went to live with Ahmad Khan Bangash, Nawwab 
of Farrikhabad (d. 1185/1771). Two years later, he 
went to the Deccan and received some land in Kalpi 
from the Marathads in consideration of his past 
services. Feeling insecure there, he went to Sirat to 
live with the British; he was seen by Col. Goddard 
disguised as a pilgrim and was for a time put into 
confinement (cf. Mill, Hzstory of India, ii, 414). After 
his release he went on the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
was seen in Sind in 1195/1781, having returned to 
India via Basra and Kandahar. He subsequently 
sought service with Timir Shah Abdali (reg. 1187- 
1207/1773-93) and was in the employ of Zaman Shah 
(reg. 1207-16/1793-1801) when he invaded the 
Pandjab in 1211/1797. He lingered in obscurity for 
some time and died at Kalpi on 10 Rabi‘ II 1215/ 
1 September 1800, aged 54 years. 

A héfiz,a good scholar and a fine penman, he 
composed poetry in Persian, Arabic, Urdu and 
Turkish under the pseudonym (takkallus) of ‘Asaf’, 
which he later abandoned for ‘“‘Nizim’”’. His Persian 
diwan (MSS in British Museum and at Leningrad) 
was published in 1301/1883-4. His other poetical 
compositions include a poem in praise of ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib (Mankabat-i Nizam dar madh-i‘Ali), 
a kasida and some mathnawis on the miracles 
of the saint Fakhr al-Din Cishti Shahdjahanabadi, 
whose life also he wrote under the title Mandktb-i 
Fakhriyya (ed. Delhi 1315/1897). He had four sons, 
of whom Hamid al-Dawla entered the service of 
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Nizam al-Mulk Asaf Djah II and obtained the rank 
of ‘5,000’. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Kadir Khan Dja’isi, 
Tarrikh-i ‘Imad al-Mulk (MS India Office 4000); 
Samsam al-Dawla Shah-nawaz Khan, Ma°4athir al- 
umara@ (Bibl. Ind.), ii, 847-56, Eng. tr. H. 
Beveridge, 674-8; Azad Bilgrami, Khizdna-i ‘amira, 
Cawnpore 1900, 50-4; Ghulam Husayn Khan, 
Gulzdr-i_ Asafiyya, Bombay 1308/1891, 68-70; 
Cambridge History of India, iv, 415-6, 435-40, 
444-8; W. Irvine, Later Mughals, Calcutta 1922, 
ii, 141, 295, 300; Storey, i/1, 623, i/2, 1028-30 
(where several other references are given). 

(A. S. BAzMEE ANSARI) 

‘IMAD SHAHI, the title of a ruling family, 
founded by a Hindu convert to Islam, which ruled 
over Berar [g.v.] for nearly a century from 896/ 
1490 until 982/1574. The founder of the dynasty, 
Darya Khan, better known to history by his title Fath 
Allah ‘Imad al-Mulk, was descended from the 
Canarese Brahmans of Vidjyanagar [q.v.]. He fell 
as a prisoner of war in 827/1423 into the hands of 
Khan Djahan, the commander-in-chief of the 
Bahmani [q.v.] forces in Berar, who appointed him 
to his personal bodyguard. Impressed by his talents 
and ability Khan-i Djahan quickly promoted him 
to offices of trust and distinction. After the death 
of his master, Fath Allah joined the court at Bidar 
{q.y.] and through the good offices of the chief 
minister KhWadja Mahmid Gawa4n [g.v.] received 
the title of ‘Imad al-Mulk from Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani I] (reg. 867/1463-887/1482). In 876/1471 
he was appointed governor and commander of the 
forces in Berar, 7.¢., to the office which his former 
master Khan-i Djahin had occupied. It appears 
however that towards the end of his life, although 
technically owing allegiance to the court at Bidar, 
he considered himself the virtual ruler of Berar, as 
was done by the early Nawwab-Wazirs of Awadh 
{q.v.] during the Moghul rule. 

Partly because the founder of the dynasty was a 
convert, who had risen to power through military 
exploits, and partly because the rulers had little 
love for literature and art, no history of this dynasty 
was ever recorded and no man of letters paid any 
attention to the story of their rise and fall. Were it 
not for references to this dynasty in the histories 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, practically nothing 
would be known about them (Firishta devotes a sep- 
arate section of his work to this dynasty). No build- 
ings or works of art or public utility constructed 
during their rule have been discovered; they rather 
devoted their time to the welfare of their subjects 
and the prosperity of their state. Another reason 
for their not finding a historian to record their deeds 
was that theirs was the only Sunni kingdom in a 
cluster of Shi‘i states attracting Iranian men of 
letters, some of whom settled down in the sub- 
continent and took to the profession of writing. 
Consequently even the boundaries of this state are 
not precisely known. It is known however, to have 
extended from the Andjadri hills to the Godawari, 
while on the west it bordered on Ahmadnagar and 
Khandésh [qq.v.]. Its eastern limits are uncertain; 
the region, including the site of the present-day city 
of Nagpiir, was covered with jungle. 

Soon after his appointment as governor of Berar, 
Fath Allah was sent on an expedition against Rai 
Vidjay Singh of Viragadh. He reduced the fort after 
a siege of six months, compelling the ruler to evac- 
uate his ancestral home “leaving behind his public 





treasures and hereditary wealth”. In 877/1472, along: 
with the chief minister Mahmiid Gaw4n and Yisuf 
‘Adil Khan, who was later destined to become the 
founder of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty of Bidjapir, he 
took part in the expedition against Belgim, which 
was conquered and added to the djdgir of the chief 
minister. On the execution of Mahmid Gaw4n on a 
charge of treason in 886/1581, ‘Imad al-Mulk became 
apprehensive of his own safety and showed signs of 
disaffection. Muhammad Shah Bahmani II, fearing an 
open rebellion, placated him by confirming him in 
his government of Berar. In 887/1482, on the acces- 
sion of Mahmid Shah Bahmani II, a lad of twelve, he 
was raised to the office of a minister in reward for 
the slaughter of ‘“‘foreigners’’ (ghariban), the support- 
ers and adherents of Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, the governor 
of Bidjapir, thus paving the way for Nizdm al-Mulk, 
a Dakhni nobleman, to usurp all power for himself 
(the king being a minor). At the same time Shaykh 
(Firishta purposely uses. this word—used in the 
subcontinent as an honorific for converts to Islam 
belonging to respectable families—to show their 
non-Muslim origin) ‘Ala? al-Din, the eldest son of 
‘Imad al-Mulk, was appointed his father’s deputy 
in Berar. In course of time ‘Imad al-Mulk became 
so powerful that in conjunction with Nizim al-Mulk 
he conducted all the affairs of the government 
during the minority of the king, enjoying throughout 
the support of the queen-mother. Mahmid Shah, 
smarting under the overbearing attitude of the two 
ministers and provoked by the casual remark of a 
Habshi [g.v.] courtier, ordered their assassination. 
Both of them, however, managed to escape with their 
lives, being expert swordsmen. ‘Imad al-Mulk retired 
to his government of Berar, nursing a grudge against 
the monarch and watching for an opportunity to 
shake off his yoke. 

A few years later he declared his independence 
in 890/1484, striking his own coins and causing the 
khutba to be read in his own name. Yet he refrained 
from calling himself ‘“‘Shah’’, either out of respect 
for the royal family whom he had once served or 
(more probably) out of political expediency. He was 
not destined to enjoy the fruits of independence long, 
as in that very year he died. He was succeeded by 
his son ‘Ala? al-Din, who, confident that the effete 
Bahmani monarch could not assert himself, assumed 
the title of Shah in 896/1490; he established his 
court at Kavél, following the example of Malik 
Ahmad Bahri, son of the late Nizam al-Mulk and 
Yusuf ‘Adil Khan of Bidjapir, who had earlier in 
895/1489 declared their independence, the former 
founding the city of Ahmadnagar [g.v.]. 

In 910/1504 Amir ‘Ali Barid, son of Kasim Barid, 
the regent of Bidar [g.v.], who had won full control 
over Mahmid Shah Bahmani, in league with Malik 
Ahmad Bahri invaded the territories of Yisuf ‘Adil 
Sh&h in order to punish him for professing the Shi‘a 
faith (all the other states around and the entire 
Muslim population of the Deccan were Sunni). Yusuf 
‘Adil Shah struck back strongly, compelling Mahmid 
Shah and Amir ‘Ali Barid to seek help from others, 
including ‘ImAd al-Mulk. 

This ‘aged and experienced statesman” as 
Firishta describes him, resolved to maintain strict 
neutrality, and having perceived the intentions of 
Amir ‘Ali Barid, who was exploiting religion only 
to destroy Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, interceded with the king 
on behalf of Yisuf ‘Adil Shah. Amir Barid, now left 
practically alone, fled from the field along with the 
king, leaving the royal camp to be looted by the allies. 
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Ten years later, in 920/1514, Mahmiid Shah, whose 
prestige had suffered considerably and who was now 
tired of the overbearing behaviour of-Amir ‘Ali Barid, 
escaped to Kavél and, with the help of ‘Imad al- 
Mulk’s troops, marched on Gulbarga [q.v.], the capital 
of Barid. Barid decided to give battle and sallied forth 
from the citadel. Meanwhile, Mahmid Shah, who was 
weak both in body and mind owing to old age, 
suddenly decided to change sides and join the troops 
of Amir ‘Ali Barid, thus putting ‘Imad al-Mulk in a 
difficult situation. ‘Imad al-Mulk immediately 
repaired to his own country, leaving the fickle king to 
his fate. After this misadventure, Mahmid Shah, 
unfit to carry on the duties and functions of state 
any longer, gave himself up to a life of dissipation 
and debauchery and died soon thereafter. 

In .934/1527 Amir ‘Ali Barid occupied the forts 
of Mahir and Ramgir; these were in the possession 
of Khudawand Khan, the Habshi minister of Bahadur 
Shah of Gudjarat. who applied to ‘Im4d al-Mulk for 
help. The latter at once marched out with his troops 
and was able to recover the two forts without a blow 
and proceeded to annex them to his own kingdom. 
This act of usurpation aroused the hostility of Burhan 
Nizam Shah I [see nizAm SHAHis]. Consequently, 
frequent battles were fought between the two ruling 
houses, who were also related to each other, resulting 
in the defeat of ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Imad Shah. 

In 930-1/1524-5, ‘Ala? al-Din joined hands with 
Burhan Nizam Shah I, his former enemy, to recover 
the fort of Shdlapir, which Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah had 
promised to give to his sister Maryam as part of her 
dowry when she was given in marriage to Burhan 
Nizam Shah. Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah stoutly opposed 
this joint invasion and finally ‘Imad al-Mulk fled. 

Yet he continued to smart under the insult that 
he had suffered at the hands of Burhan Nizam Shah. 
Consequently in 933/1527 he occupied the fort of 
Patri, belonging to Burhan Nizam Shah, at the 
instigation of Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah and Sultan Kuli 
Kutb Shah of Golconda [q.v.]; it was recovered after 
a siege of two months by Burhan Nizam Shah, who 
later completely destroyed it. Flushed with his 
victory Burhan Shah proceeded to reduce some other 
places in Berar, spreading panic in the land. ‘Imad 
al-Mulk, finding himself unable to withstand alone 
the onslaught of the Ahmadnagar troops, fled to 
Burhanpir [{g.v.] and sought the help of its ruler 
Miran Muhammad Shah Faradki in repelling the 
invasion. The allies, however, suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of Burhan Nizém Sh4h, losing 
their guns and elephants. Miran Muhammad Shah, 
burning for revenge, appealed to Bahadur Shah (reg. 
932/1525-943/1537) of Gudjarat, who was also his 
maternal uncle, to come to their relief. Bahadur Shah 
readily agreed and marched in 934-5/1527-8 towards 
the Deccan with a large army. When he reached 
Djainapar his intentions changed and he thought of 
seizing Berar. ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Imad Sh4h, sensing his 
intentions, lost no time in satisfying his vanity and 
readily acknowledged his supremacy by having the 
khutba read in his name. By this act of expediency 
he not only saved his own territory but induced 
Bahadur Shah to attack Ahmadnagar and humble 
its sovereign. Burhan Nizam Shah, being unable to 
resist such a powerful monarch as Bahadur Shah, 
had to submit to the invader. Bahadur Shah reached 
Ahmadnagar unopposed and took up his residence 
in the palace of Burhan Nizim Shah I, where he 
regaled himself for forty days. Burhan Nizam 
Shah I, however, continued to harass the Gudjarat 


troops by frequent skirmishes until he was obliged 
to sue for peace and to promise to return the forts 
and elephants he had captured (although he later 
broke his word). The object being achieved, both 
“Imad al-Mulk and Miran Muhammad Shah returned 
jubilantly to their respective capitals. 

Two years later, in 937/1532, ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Imad 
al-Mulk died and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Darya ‘Imad Shah. He was married to Khadidja, a 
sister of Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah of Bidjapir (and not to 
his daughter as inadvertently stated by Firishta in 
another place, cf. Brigg’s trans., iii, 488), and born 
of a Hindu princess, whom Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah had 
married. A consummate statesman, he was well- 
versed in the art of diplomacy, as was shown on 
the occasion when he found himself in a difficult sit- 
uation as a result of the march of Bahadur Shah 
against Ahmadnagar, whose ruler, although his close 
relative, did not scruple to engage in an armed 
conflict with ‘Imad Shah, and who had to pay for his 
fault by submitting to the Gudjarat monarch. 

The history of the reign of Darya ‘Imad Shah is 
so dispersed throughout the pages of Firishta that 
it requires patient research to piece it together.. His 
account is extremely meagre; nevertheless, it is 
from the.work of this author supplemented by the 
Burhan-i ma‘athir, that a readable account of his 
reign can be gleaned. The story is so involved and 
entangled that even a clear-headed and experienced 
historian like Firishta confused Darya ‘Imad Shah 
with his father ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Imad Shah in describing 
the events after 939/1532 (although on Firishta’s own 
showing ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Imad Shah had died in that 
year). He admits that he failed to obtain any written 
account of the ‘Imad Shdhis and hence had to depend 
on oral traditions and hearsay (cf. Brigg’s trans., 
iii, 500). 

In 949/1542 Burhan Nizam Shah along with his 
ally Amir Barid, taking advantage of a serious rift 
between Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and his able minister 
Asad Khan Lari, marched against Bidjapir and 
besieged it. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, deprived of his 
experienced minister’s advice and finding himself 
unable to oppose the invaders single-handed, 
approached Darya ‘Imad Shah, his kinsman (here 
Firishta confuses him with his father. cf. Brigg’s 
trans., iii, 92) for help, who readily acceded to his 
request; the combined forces of Berar and Bidjapir 
compelled the invaders to raise the siege and to sue 
for peace. This successful military adventure raised 
the ‘Imad Shahi prestige high and the ruling prince 
came to be looked upon as a powerful monarch 
whose voice counted in the Deccan. To strengthen 
his position further, ‘Imad Shah married his sister 
Rabi‘a to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah in 950/1543. This 
naturally aroused the jealousy of Burhan Nizam 
Shah, the old enemy of his house, although Darya 
‘Imad Shah soon after his accession had tried to 
placate him by marrying his daughter Bibi Dawlat 
to Husayn Nizam Shah, a son of Burhan Shah by his 
wife Amina, who was later to succeed him. The very 
next year (951/1544) some differences cropped up 
between Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and Darya ‘Imad Shah, 
which provided Burhan Shah with an opportunity to 
invade Bidjapir. He formed an alliance with Sadash- 
ivaray (Ramaraddja of the Muslim historians), the 
Hindu ruler of Vidjyanagar {g.v.], and the Shi‘i ruler 
of Golconda. It is not known what role was sub- 
sequently played by the ‘Im4d Sh4his in the battles 
that took place between the combined Muslim forces 
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that while the combined Muslim states were closed 
in a fierce struggle against the Hindus, the state of 
Berar, professing the orthodox faith, should have 
remained aloof. It is probable that personal griev- 
ances, such as the murder of Djahangir Khan, rather 
than religious motives were responsible for the 
estrangement between the kingdoms of Ahmadnagar 
and Berar. Soon after Husayn Nizam Shah’s 
accession, his full brother ‘Abd al-Kadir fled from 
Ahmadnagar and sought asylum in Berar. Earlier, 
such a prominent noble as Sayf ‘Ayn al-Mulk, who 
held the rank of commander-in-chief under Burhan 
Nizam Shah I, had similarly sought refuge in Berar 
from the oppression of Husayn Nizam Shah. 
Firishta places this event in 959/1551—which is 
puzzling, as Burhan Nizam Shah I was still alive in 
that year. The authorities agree that he died in 961/ 
1§54 (corroborated by the chronogram sawdél-i 
khusrawan), the year in which also died Mahmid 
Shah III of Gudjarat and Islam Shah Sir [gq.v.]. 
In any case, we find him on the side of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah, his brother-in-law, who was then espousing 
the cause of Shah ‘Ali, his nephew, a son of Burhan 
Nizim Shah and his sister Maryam. He was a pre- 
tender to the throne of Ahmadnagar against his step- 
brother Husayn Nizim Shah, the ruling prince. 
Darya ‘Imad Shah seems to have been drawn against 
his will into this struggle for power, inasmuch as we 
find him playing only a passive réle, most probably 
out of regard for his sister’s son. Here Firishta’s 
account is both perplexing and confusing. He places 
the insurrection of prince ‘Ali, while describing the 
events of the reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, in 9509/1551 
(cf. Brigg’s trans., iii, 106), yet while writing the 
history of his father Burhan Nizam Shah he says 
that the latter was still alive in 961/1553 (cf. Brigg’s 
trans., iii, 235). It is difficult to reconcile the dates. 

However, in the engagement that took place at 
Shélapir between the ‘Adil Shahi forces and the 
Nizam Shahi forces, Darya ‘Imad al-Mulk was put in 
charge by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of the right flank 
(maymana), while he commanded the centre in 
person. At a critical juncture Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
lost heart and fled from the field, wrongly believing 
that his ally Sayf ‘Ayn al-Mulk had crossed over to 
his former master’s son and successor Husayn Nizam 
Shah. The fate of ‘Imad al-Mulk is not known, but 
it may be assumed that he too returned to his capital 
unmolested. Thereafter he is not heard of any more, 
and in the words of Firishta seems to have enjoyed 
a reign of great tranquillity and peace till his death 
in 969/1561 (cf. ‘Abd al-Ghafir, Ta°rikk-i Dakan, 
ii, 79). 

He was succeeded by his son, Burhan ‘Imad al- 
Mulk, who was then only three years old. Tufal Khan 
Dakhni, his minister, began to rule as regent. An 
ungrateful and ambitious man, he usurped all power 
in 976/1568 and placed the young king in confinement. 
This usurpation was much resented by the people 
of Berar, who began to seek an opportunity to restore 
the boy-king to the throne. 

In 973/1565 Murtada Nizim Shah, taking ad- 
vantage of the minority of the king, invaded Berar 
in conjunction with ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah of Bidjapar. 
They laid the country waste, and on the approach 
of the rainy season returned to their capitals. Soon 
afterwards Berar was invaded by Miran Muhammad 
Shah, the ruler of Khandésh. Burhan ‘Imad Shah 
appointed Djagdev Rau, the disaffected minister 
of Golconda, to command the forces of Berar, and 
he defeated the Khandésh troops in several engage- 


ments. In 980/1572 Murtad4 Nizam Shah, who had 
been planning for some time to subjugate Berar 
again marched out with a large army with the 
intention of overthrowing the usurper and annexing 
the kingdom to his own dominions. Tufail Khan, 
unable to withstand the Ahmadnagar troops, 
ultimately shut himself up in the hill-fastness of 
Narndla and appealed to Akbar, the Moghul emperor, 
for help. Akbar asked Murtadd Nizam Shah to hold 
his hand and withdraw, and henceforward Berar was 
his responsibility. Murtada Nizim Shah, however, 
paid no heed to the warning and proceeded to reduce 
all the principal forts in Berar, including Narnila. 
During the operations Tufail Khan, along with his 
prisoner Burhan ‘Imad al-Mulk and some followers, 
was captured and confined in one of the fallen forts. 
Shortly thereafter they were all found dead one 
morning while still in confinement; some say they 
were poisoned while others maintain that they were 
suffocated, the room being too small to contain all 
of them. With the death of Burhan ‘Imad Shah in 
982/1574 the ‘Imad Shahi dynasty came to an end, 
after ruling over Berar for nearly a century. A 
pretender Firiiz, claiming to be a natural son of 
Darya ‘Imad al-Mulk, marched out at the head of a 
considerable force against Berar, actively supported 
by Muhammad Sh4ah Fariki of Khandésh. He was, 
however, routed and his adherents were dispersed 
by the Nizam Shahi troops. Berar henceforward 
ceased to exist as an independent principality. 
Bibliography: Firishta, Gulshan-t Ibrahim, 
Bombay 1831 (see under Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani II, Mahmid Shah Bahmani II, Yisuf 
‘Adil Shah, Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah, Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah I, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, Burhan Nizam Shah I, 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah, Husayn Nizim Shah I 
[= Brigg’s trans., ii, 488-9, 492, 502, 516-7, 525-8, 
536, 539, 548-9; iii, 15, 18, 26-31, 46, 52, 54, 59-60, 
64-8, 90-3, 105 ff., 132, 216-21, 230, 237-9, 400-1, 
405, 485-94, 496-7]); SAli b. ‘Aziz Allah Tabataba, 
Burhan-i ma@athir, Delhi 1335/1936 (the second 
main source after Firishta, but the author is a 
bigoted Shi‘i and his account of the ‘Imad Shahis 
is extremely biased), 16, 20, 109, I19, 123, 135, 
150, 154, 160-1, 164, 204, 236-40, 243-51, 270-3, 
298-302, 308, 312, 317-20, 326-7, 357; 379, 399-402, 
434-7, 457-74, 483; Sikandar b. Mandjhi, Mir’at-+ 
Sikandari (ed. S. C. Misra and M. L. Rahman), 
Baroda 1961, 268-75; Ghulam Imam _ Khan, 
Ta’rikh-i Rashid al-Din Khani, Uydarabad- 
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al-Ghafir, Ta’vikh-i Dakan, Agra 1900, ii, 75-81; 
Cambridge History of India, iii, 317, 324 ff., 333, 
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The Bahmanis of the Deccan, Hydarabad n.d. 
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Wazir, Allahabad 1941; Mirza Ibrahim Zubayri, 
Basatin al-salatin, lith. Hydarabad (not seen); 
Bashir al-Din Ahmad, Waki‘at-i mamlakat-t 
Bidjapir, Agra 1915, iii, 640 (valuable only for the 
date when Burhan ‘Imad Shah was deprived of all 
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‘IMADI, 6th/12th century Persian writer of 
kasidas, generally known by the names of ‘Imadi 
Ghaznawi and ‘Imadi Shahriyari. He began his 
career as a soldier in the army of Sultan Mas‘aid III 
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of Ghaznin (d. 508/1114), and later migrated to the 
court of ‘Imad al-Dawla Faramarz at Rayy, in whose 
praise he composed the largest number of odes. Some 
time before ‘Imad al-Dawla’s death, ‘Imadi made a 
second migration to the Court of the Saldjaikid 
Sultan Tughrul b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah (d. 529/ 
1134). Among his many patrons, the following may 
be mentioned: 

Malik Arghun b. Alp Arslan (d. 489/1096); Malik 
Tughan b. Alp Arslan; ‘Imad al-Dawla Faramarz 
(d. 530/1135}; Sultan Tughrul b. Muhammad; 
Kawam al-Din Abu ’l-Kasim, chief minister of 
Tughrul (d. 527/1132); Abi Mansir al-Muzaffar 
SAbbadi (d. 547/1152); Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Tughayrak (d. 541/1146). ‘Imadi’s original Diwan 
has been lost. Taki Kashi claims to have seen four 
thousand verses of ‘Imadi. The extant Diwdans are 
four: three in the British Museum and one in the 
‘Aligarh University MSS. Section. MS. Or. 3,500 
of the British Museum Library contains the largest 
number of ‘Imadi’s extant verses, namely 1734. 
‘Imadi’s reputation as a poet is indicated by the 
fact that several notable contemporary poets, namely 
Sayyid Hasan-i Ghaznawi, Adib-i Sabir b. Isma‘il 
Tirmidhi, Falaki Shirwani, Kawami R4zi, Sa‘d al-Din 
As‘ad b. Shihab of Bukhara, Madjd al-Din b. ‘Adnan, 
Yiisuf b. Nasr al-Katib, took his verses as a model. 
He is highly praised by most of the notable biogra- 
phers of poets. 

“Imadi’s death took place between 530/1135 and 
550/1155, probably nearer the former than the lat- 
ter. 

Bibliography: al-Rawandi, Rahat al-sudir; 
Ibn Isfandiyar, Ta>rvikh Tabaristan; ‘Awfi, Lubab; 
Ahmad Isfahani, Mu?nis al-ahrar fi daka@ 1k al- 
ash‘ar; Taki Kashi, Khuladsat al-ash“dr; Amin 
Razi, Haft Iklim; Bist Makala-i-Kazwini; E. G. 
Browne, Abridged translation of Ta?rikh-i Taba- 
ristan; Diwdan-i Falaki, ed. H. Hasan. 

(M. SHAMooN IsRAELI) 

IMALA, “‘inflection” (verbal noun of fourth form, 
amala), a phonetic phenomenon. It consists in 
“alif’s tending towards ya? and fatha’s tending 
towards kasva’’ ({bn al-Sarradj, Muzadj, 139). 
Modern phonetics regards it as a palatalization, 
produced by a rising movement of the tongue 
towards the prepalatal region. Depending on the 
extent of this movement, the vowel a shifts from 
its zone of articulation to that of ¢ or to that of e 
{or even to that of 7). Arab grammarians distinguish 
an imdla shadida, “‘strong’’ (probably a > e) and an 
imala mutawassita, ‘“‘medium” (probably a > 4). The 
question arises particularly with regard to long 4, 
and it is this that will be considered here. 

Arab grammarians speak of im@la as a phenomenon 
conditioned by the presence of a kasra (i) or a ya? 
(y) in the neighbourhood of the alif (a); these draw 
the alif towards themselves, in order to make it more 
like them. Chapter 477 of Sibawayhi deals with the 
imala of alif when there is a kasra in the syllable 
that immediately follows or precedes it, such as: 
Salim ‘“‘knowing’”’, masddjid “‘mosques’’, kildb ‘‘dogs’’, 
shimldl “swift (she-camel)”; similarly bayyd‘ “‘seller’’, 
kayydal ‘‘measurer of grain’’. The following, however, 
are without imdla (ii, 280, lines 2, 4-6): adjurr 
“bricks”, tébal ‘‘condiment’’, djamdad ‘“‘mineral”’, al- 
balbal ‘‘the great disturbance’, djumma‘® “reunion 
of people of all kinds’. One says: ra’aytu Zaydd, 
but ra-aytu ‘Abdad (“I saw Zayd ... SAbd’’) (ii, 282, 
lines 6-7). Chapter 480 of the same author mentions, 
tightly, the Aur#éf that inhibit imdala. This kind of in- 
hibition may be found, whether or not the imdla is 





conditioned, but Sibawayhi here considers it from the 
point of view of the conditioning indicated. 

These hurif are the seven musta‘liya: the four 
emphatics, the velars gh and kh and kaf, whether 
they are the first, second or third consonants of the 
root, for example, as first: s@“id “going up”, gha?tb 
“absent”, ka‘id “‘sitting”’; as second: ‘afis “‘sneezing”’, 
nakid ‘criticizing (a written work)”, nakhil “‘sieving”’; 
as third: nahid “rising”, nafikh “blowing”, nafik 
“selling well (merchandise)”, ma‘alik ‘‘straps’’, 
makari@ ‘scissors’. An i, however, in the syllable 
preceding that which contains the long @ (provided 
that an emphatic does not open the latter syllable) 
testores the operation of the imdla, thus: si“db pl. of 
sa‘b ‘difficult’, kibdb “‘domes”’, khibdth pl. of khabith 
“bad’’, misbdh “lamp, torch”. 

All this clearly points to a conditioned iméla, and 
there are other clear examples in chapter 478 of the 
Kitab (ii, 283, lines 6-7, 10, 12-3); there are, however, 
also a number of cases that are less clear: imdla of: 
rama (radicals r m y) “he threw’, da‘d (r. d ° w, 
passive du‘iya) “he called’, Rhdfa (r. kh w f, 1st 
pers. khiftu) “he feared’, ndb (pl. niyab) ‘canine 
(tooth)’’, kubld (dual hublaydnt) ‘pregnant (woman)’’. 
Arab grammarians adduce the influence of morpholo- 
gical associations [see the data given in the paren- 
theses] where they find the kasra or the yd? that they 
require. They can find no arguments, however, in 
the cases of Hadjdjddj (proper name), b&b “‘door”’, 
mal “money, wealth”. 

In the writer’s opinion, in addition to.a condi- 
tioned imala, which is widely used, there exists an un- 
conditioned imala, which Arab grammarians have 
not recognized as such and have forced into the 
framework of the first, without, however, leaving us 
the means to discriminate precisely between the two. 
Furthermore, they have not answered all the ques- 
tions; for example, what was the situation with alif 
mamditda from this point of view? At all events, we 
cannot follow J. Cantineau when he states (Cours. 98): 
“Ima@la must be considered as an unconditioned 
fhenomenon, which affects every long @ (however 
with a possible distinction between an internal @ and 
a final @), provided that no preservative action is 
brought to bear on them’’. 

Imala was not general among the Arabs; it appears 
to have been the practice of the Easterners: Tamim 
and others, as opposed to the Hidjazis (cf. Sibawayhi, 
ii, 280, line 1, 281, line 5, 283, line 16). It is, however, 
received in Kur’anic recitation (see al-Dani, Taysir, 
46-68, Bibl. Isl. 2). It was a simple realization of the 
phoneme 4. In modern dialects it comes to acquire a 
distinctive value; thus at Kfar‘abida (M. T. Feghali, 
Le parler de Kfar‘abida (Liban-Syrie), 96): rdje* 
“returning” and rdajeS ‘‘begin again’’, jdre “‘flowing”’ 
and jare ‘“‘my neighbour’. 

Remarks: (a) Sibawayhi (ii, 284, lines 1-5) stresses 
the diversity that is to be found in the practice of 
imala, and it is probable that he does not produce 
all the facts concerning this phenomenon. When one 
has experience of modern dialects with imdla, as 
for example the Lebanese vernaculars, one can only 
agree with Sibawayhi; each region has its own 
system, and indeed the system may differ from 
village to village. That of Kfar‘abida (94-5), for 
example, is not free from ‘‘exceptions’’ (see 95, 3°). 

(b) The case of tdba “the was good” (Sibawayhi, 
ii, 281, line 13), sdva ‘She became’’ (ibid., line 14) 
is separate. Either it is a matter of non-velarized 
emphatics, of a type compatible with imdla, or one 
should read: téba, séra, forms comparable with those 
of Ethiopic, such as kéda “he walked’’, shé 
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without wishing to go back to an ancient phoneme 2 
(see H. Fleisch, Tratté philol. ar., i, § 7 j-k). 

Bibliography: in the text; in addition: 
chapters 477-82 of Sibawayhi (Paris, ii, 279-94- 
Cairo, ii, 259-81) are essential; the case of 7 is dealt 
with in chapters 481-2. Arab grammarians 
reworked the data; see: the “‘six causes” of Ibn 
al-Sarradj, Mészadj, Beirut 1385/1965, 139-40; 
verses 899-913 of the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik (Shark 
of Ibn SAkil, ii, 407-13, 6th ed. by Muhyi al-Din 
‘Abd al-Hamid); §§ 626-39 of the Mufassal of 
Zamakhshari (2nd ed. J. P. Broch) (Sharh of Ibn 
Ya‘ish, 1252-68, ed. G. Jahn); Radi al-Din al- 
Astarabadhi, Shark al-Shafiya, iii, Cairo 1358/1939, 
4-30. On the Arab grammarians: M. T. Griinert, 
Die Imdla, der Umlaut im Arabischen (in SB Ak. 
Wien, phil.-hist. Cl., Ixxxi, 447-542); J. Cantineau, 
Cours de phonétique arabe (reissued, Memorial J.C., 
Paris 1960) deals (96-100) with the imdla in 
Classical Arabic and the situation in the modern 
dialects, and gives the modern bibliography (97). 

(H. FLetscn) 

IMAM [see IMAMA, MASDJID]. 

IMAM A‘ZAM [see KHALIFA]. 

AL-IMAM At-A‘ZAM [see aBU HANIFA]. 

IMAM aLt-HARAMAYN [see aL-pyuwAYNi]. 

IMAM a.-HUDA [see abu ’L-LAYTH AL-SAMAR- 
KANDI]. 

IMAM-BARA, literally “enclosure of the Imams”, 
is a term used in India for the buildings where the 
Shi‘is assemble during Muharram and recite elegies 
on the martyrdom of Hasan and Husayn and in which 
the ta‘ziyas [q.v.] are stored. The Imam-bara is an 
Indian institution, whose beginnings may be traced 
to the 18th century, when many of the Shi‘i insti- 
tutions and practices took their ritualistic form. 
Safdar Djang (1708-54) constructed a building in 
Delhi for the purpose of the Muharram rituals; it 
was not known as Imdm-bard, but may well be con- 
sidered its forerunner. An almost similar building 
constructed by his grandson Asaf al-Dawla in Luck- 
now, however, became known as ‘“‘Imam-bara-i Asa- 
fi’’. After that it became a practice with the Nawwabs 
of Awadh to build Imdam-bdras, which came to be 
used also as the final resting-places of the heads 
of the families to which they belonged. The Imam- 
bara of Husaynabad built by Muhammad ‘Ali Shah 
(1837-47) shows the influence of European archi- 
tecture. According to Dja‘far Sharif, the ‘Ashur- 
khana of Southern India is replaced in the north by 
the Imam-bara. 

Bibliography: W. Knighton, The private life 
of an Eastern king together with Elihu’s story, 
Oxford 1921, 90 f.; G. A. Herklots, Islam in India, 
Eng. tr. of Dja‘far Sharif’s Kanin-i Islam, Oxford 
1921, 146; J. Fergusson, History of Indian and 
eastern architecture, London 1891, 605; Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali, Observations onithe Mussulmauns of 
India, i, London 1832, 32-9; H. G. Keene, Handbook 
of Lucknow, Calcutta 1875, 102-3; J. H. T. Walsh, 
History of the Murshidabad District, London 1902, 
76-7, (K. A. Nizami) 
IMAM SHAH, IMAM aL-Din ‘ABD AL-RauHim B. 

Hasan (b. 856/1452; d. 919/1513), was a saint (pir) 
of an Isma‘ili sect known as Imamshdhis, and better 
known as sat-panthis (followers of truth). Sat-panth 
(the true path) was a term applied originally to 
Eastern Isma‘ilism in India. Later the sat-panthis 
denied all connection with the Khodjas, although 
there is a great similarity in their doctrines. His tomb 
is at Pirana (near Ahmadabad, Gujarat), where Imam 
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followers, who are also to be found in Madhya 
Pradesh, near Burhanpir, where a sizeable com- 
Munity still exists. Their doctrines and ritual are 
mostly Hindu; they believe in karma (incarnation) 
and although they confess to faith in the Kur4n, 
they hold that their Imam is the tenth incarnation 
of the Hindu God, Vishni. ‘Ali was the first of the 
Imams and the possessor of the Divine Light. The 
Kur?4n was in 40 paras (parts), of which only 30 are 
preserved. The true interpretation (fa>wil) of the 
faith is called alankar. The Imamshihis are generally 
vegetarians. Their devotional poetry, known as 
gnans, of which there are several collections, is 
beautiful and touching, and fully deserves study and 
publication. The gndms are greatly revered by the 
sectarians, who pay greater reverence to them than 
to the Kur?4n. The best account of the sect is by 
W. Ivanow, The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujarat, in 
JBBRAS, xii (1936), 19-70. 

Bibliography: S,. C. Misra, Muslim commu- 
nities in Gujarat, Bombay 1964, 54 and index; 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, iv, 287-290; 
ix, (Part ii), 76-7; R. E. Enthoven, Tribes and 
castes of Bombay, 3 vols., Bombay, 1920. 

(A. A. A, Fyzee) 

IMAMA, the imamate in the meaning of “supreme 
leadership” of the Muslim community after the 
death of the Prophet. The present article will deal 
with the theological and judicial theory. For the 
institutional development see KHILAFA. 

Early development. The establishment of Abi 
Bakr after the death of Muhammad as Khalifat 
Rasil Allah, “Vicar of the Messenger of God”, 
affirmed the continued unity of the Muslim com- 
munity under a single leader. It favoured a prefer- 
ential right to the imamate for the early Meccan, 
Kurayshite Companions of the Prophet and implic- 
itly denied any right on the basis of blood relation- 
ship with him. Although these principles did not 
remain unchallenged from the beginning, broad 
theoretical discussion of the imamate was opened by 
the crisis of the caliphate beginning with the rebellion 
against ‘Uthman. At the end of the civil war, which 
left Mu‘awiya as de facto ruler, the community 
remained deeply divided in its beliefs concerning 
the rightful imamate. The upholders of ‘Uthman as 
a just caliph, commonly known as the ‘Uthmaniyya, 
repudiated the revolt and the caliphate of ‘Ali 
resulting from it. The ‘Uthmaniyya comprised 
besides the partisans of Mu‘awiya the upholders of 
the principles of the early caliphate, #.e., in particular 
the right of the families of the non-Hashimite early 
Companions of the Prophet, now mostly living in 
Medina. Although criticism of ‘Uthman had been 
wide-spread among the latter during his caliphate, 
they had not looked with favour upon the succession 
of ‘Ali, and accepted the verdict of the arbitrators 
appointed at Siffin that ‘Uthman had been killed 
unjustly. They did not favour Mu‘awiya, since he 
did not belong to the early Companions, but accepted 
him for the sake of unity. The partisans of ‘Ali, 
commonly called his sk#‘a, upheld the justice of the 
revolt against ‘Uthman, who in their view had lost 
his title to the caliphate by his unjust acts. As 
against the claim of Mu‘awiya to the caliphate as 
the avenger of the murdered ‘Uthm4n, they looked 
for leadership from the clan of Muhammad, especially 
among the sons of ‘Ali, in order to re-establish the 
rightful imamate. Their support of the claims of 
the family of the Prophet (ah! al-bayt [q.v.]) to the 
imamate did not imply a repudiation of the first 
two caliphs Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. The belief that 
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£Ali was the divinely appointed heir of the Prophet 
and was endowed with supernatural powers, common- 
ly attributed by the sources to the largely legendary 
figure of ‘Abd Allah b. Saba? [g.v.], was at most 
marginal. The Kharidjis, seceders from the ranks 
of the partisans of ‘Ali, shared the views of the latter 
concerning ‘Uthm4n and the rising against him and 
upheld the initial legitimacy of the caliphate of 
‘Ali. They repudiated ‘Ali from the time of his 
agreeing to the arbitration of his conflict with 
Mu‘awiya and equally repudiated Mu‘awiya as a 
rebel against the initially legitimate caliphate of 
SAli. 

The second civil war beginning after the death 
of Mu‘awiya and resulting in the definite establish- 
ment of Umayyad rule on a dynastic basis, further 
sharpened the fronts between these parties. The 
supporters of the traditions of the early caliphate, 
after the failure of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr’s attempt 
at restoring it, lost all hope. They came to idealize 
the period of the first three caliphs. Although they 
supported Umayyad rule and were opposed to revolt, 
they did not, in contrast to the Syrian supporters 
of the Umayyads, consider this rule as part of the 
genuine caliphate, which had ended with ‘Uthm4n. 
The violent death of al-Husayn, grandson of the 
Prophet, at the hands of the supporters of the 
Umayyad regime, increased radical trends among 
the partisans of ‘Ali. In the movenient of al-Mukhtar, 
the radical elements came to the forefront and broke 
with the conservative wing of the Shi‘a. They held 
that the community had gone astray by denying 
the divine right of ‘Ali to the succession of the 
Prophet and by accepting the caliphate of Aba 
Bakr and ‘Umar. They expected the restoration of 
justice on earth through the triumph of their Imam 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, to whom they attributed 
the messianic role of the Mahdi. In the face of this 
radicalization of the Shi‘a, the movement of the 
Murdji’a, initiated by al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya, attempted to close the gap between 
the moderate Shi‘a and the ‘Uthmaniyya. The early 
Murdji’a affirmed the superiority of Abii Bakr and 
‘Umar over the later caliphs and deferred the case 
of ‘Uthman and ‘Ali and the other participants in 
the civil war to the judgment of God. They accepted 
the caliphate of the Umayyads as being decreed 
by God, without necessarily justifying their conduct, 
and were opposed to any breach of the peace of the 
community. The Kharidjis, after failing to win ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr to their views, declared uncom- 
promising war on the community at large and began 
to choose their own imams. Disagreement concerning 
the treatment of non-Kharidji Muslims and other 
matters increasingly divided their ranks. 

Elaboration of the classical doctrines: 
Sunnism. Sunni doctrine on the imamate was 
basically determined by the aim, common to the 
‘Uthmaniyya and the Murdji’a, of defending the 
unity and the internal peace of the Muslim communi- 
ty under the historical caliphate against the threat 
posed by the claims of the opposition movements. 
This did not imply unqualified support of the 
record of the historical caliphate. Sunni doctrine 
commonly drew a sharp distinction between the 
early caliphate of the Rightly Guided (rashidtin) 
Caliphs, the Vicariate of Prophecy (khildfat al- 
nubuwwa), and the later imamate, which had the 
character of worldly kingship (mulk) and admittedly 
comprised unjust and oppressive imams. Only the 
Rashidin completely fulfilled the conditions of the 
true imamate. Their acts and rulings were binding 
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sunna. In the controversies with the opposition 
parties the legitimacy of their rule and the justice 
of their acts were regularly defended against any 
criticism. 

This distinction is most clearly represented in 
Sunni traditionalist doctrine as it was formulated 
in canonical hadith and was elaborated in the Hanbali 
creeds and by al-Ash‘ari. In early ‘Abbasid times 
traditionalist opinion in Medina, Basra, Baghdad, 
and Syria generally upheld the view of the ‘Uthma- 
niyya restricting the caliphate of the Rdshidtin to 
the first three caliphs and rejecting the caliphate of 
fAli. However, Kifan traditionalist opinion firmly 
endorsing the inclusion of ‘Ali among the Réshidin 
spread rapidly. It was eventually favoured by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, who originally had supported 
the doctrine of the ‘Uthmaniyya. By the 4th/roth 
century the caliphate of the four Raskidin became 
indisputable Sunni dogma. Hanbali and Ash‘ari 
doctrine strongly insisted that the four Rdshidiin 
ranked in excellence according to their sequence in 
the caliphate. This agreed with the view implied 
in the Hanbali creeds and expressly affirmed by 
al-Ash‘ari, that only the most excellent (al-afdal) 
in the Muslim community could be the rightful 
caliph. The imamate of the less excellent (al-mafdil) 
in the view of al-Ash‘ari is worldly kingship. Though 
in the traditionalist view individual caliphs after 
the Raskidin might come close to fulfilling the ideal 
conditions of the caliphate, as was often affirmed 
for the pious Umayyad ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, there 
was no expectation that the Vicariate of Prophecy 
could ever be restored after the passing of the thirty 
years which it was to last according to a famous 
hadith. For the later imamate there were only 
minimal conditions. The imam had to be a Muslim 
and a Kurayshite. The imamate could become 
binding without any act of recognition by the Muslim 
community. Ahmad b. Hanbal specifically affirmed 
the validity of the imamate by usurpation (ghalaba), 
While the Muslim must not get involved in a civil 
war when there is no imam, absolute obediance and 
active support of the established imam, whether 
he be just or oppressive, pious or depraved, are 
incumbent upon him, except on violation of the 
shari‘a. The imamate could be forfeited only through 
apostasy or by neglecting the duty of the imam to 
provide for the communal prayer, as affirmed by 
a hadith. 

Hanafi and early Maturidi doctrine was close to 
the traditionalist views. Abi Hanifa, belonging to 
the Murdji?a, did not express a preference between 
“Uthman and ‘Ali, while ranking them below Aba 
Bakr and ‘Umar. This view was admitted as legit- 
imate in some Hanafi creeds, but the majority 
upheld the hierarchical ranking according to the 
order of succession. According to an early source 
Abi Hanifa also stipulated the imamate of the 
“most excellent”. This accords with the endorsement 
of the hadith restricting the caliphate to thirty years 
in some Hanafi creeds. In contrast to the Hanbali 
creeds, Hanafi creeds rarely mentioned the imamate 
after the Rashidin at all. The obligation to obey the 
ruler was rather implied in the prohibition of drawing 
the sword against fellow Muslims. 

A different doctrine developed in Shafi‘ism and 
the kalam school of the Kullabiyya associated with 
it and increasingly also influenced Ash‘arism after 
al-Bakillani (d. 403/1013). The Shafi‘i doctrine did 
not restrict the rightful imamate to the most excellent 
in the community. It admitted the imamate of the 
less excellent, especially if discord could be avoided 
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by choosing him. Al-Shafi‘i and some prominent 
early Shafi‘i scholars reportedly ranked ‘Ali in 
excellence above ‘Uthman (though below Aba Bakr 
and ‘Umar). ‘Uthm4n’s imamate thus was that of 
the “less excellent’’, This less rigid approach per- 
mitted the Shafi‘is to treat the post-Rdshidin 
caliphate as a basically sound imamate which could 
be judged by standards derived from the ideal early 
caliphate. A comprehensive legal system, strongly 
influenced by Mu‘tazili theory, was elaborated con- 
cerning the qualifications, investiture, and functions 
of the imam. This development reached its climax 
in al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), whose work al-Ahkam 
al-Suljaniyya became widely accepted as an author- 
itative exposition of Sunni doctrine concerning the 
imamate. The book, written at the time of the 
resurgence of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in the late 
Bayid period, aimed at strengthening the foundation 
of the contemporary caliphate in the divine law. 
For the first time discussing also the wazirate and 
the amirate, which had usurped much of the authority 
of the caliphate, it legitimized this development, 
while maintaining the full sovereignty of the caliph 
over these offices. Al-Mawardi’s work was immediate- 
ly imitated by the Hanbali Aba Ya‘la al-Farra? 
(d. 458/1066), who accepted al-Mawardi’s exposition, 
modifying it only in some points in accordance with 
Hanbali tradition. Against al-Mawardi he reaffirmed 
the validity of the imamate by usurpation and denied 
the forfeiture of the imamate by immorality, injus- 
tice, or heterodoxy. Among the MAaturidi Hanafis, 
Abu ’1-Yusr al-Bazdawi (d. 493/1099) discussed 
many of the Shafi‘i doctrines, modifying them from 
the point of view of Hanafi tradition. The rise of 
Sunni valuation of the post-Rashidin caliphate in 
this time is reflected by the endeavour of the Hanbali 
Aba Ya‘la and the Ash‘ari Aba Bakr al-Firaki 
(d. 478/1085-6) to prove the legitimacy of the imamate 
of Mu‘awiya in addition to that of the four Rashidin. 

Major points in the fully developed Sunni doctrine 
were the following: The establishment of an imam 
is permanently obligatory (wa@djib) on the community, 
according to the common doctrine on the basis of 
his functions under the revealed law, not on rational 
grounds. There can be only a single imam at any 
time. The view that two countries separated by a 
sea preventing mutual military aid might each have 
an imam was exceptional. Specifically the doctrine 
of the Karramiyya that ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya were 
imams at the same time was rejected. Qualifications 
for the imamate were: Kurayshite descent, knowledge 
of the law as required for the judgeship, probity 
(‘adala) as required for legal testimony, majority, 
physical fitness, capability of carrying out the 
political and military duties of the office. The imam 
may be invested either through appointment (‘ahd) 
by his predecessor or by election (ikhtiyadr). While 
the common view held that Abi Bakr was elected 
to the caliphate, the opposite view, that he had been 
appointed by the Prophet, was upheld by such 
prominent Sunni scholars as al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibn 
Hazm, and Ibn Taymiyya. Any Muslim of probity, 
with knowledge concerning the nature of the ima- 
mate, and discernment in choosing a proper candi- 
date, qualified as an elector. Views concerning the 
number of electots or ‘“‘people of loosing and bind- 
ing” (ahl al-hall wa 1-‘akd [q.v.]) necessary for: the 
election to become binding on the community 
varied from a single one, the common Ash‘ari 
doctrine, to the “generality” (djumhir) of the 
electors, stipulated by Abi Ya‘la. The election was 
not conceived as a free choice between candidates, 
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but as a selection of the ‘“‘most excellent’. Though 
the election of the less excellent, if qualified, was 
binding, it was considered permissible only for 
proper cause. The imamate was invalidated through 
loss of mental or physical fitness or loss of liberty. 
According to many ShAfi‘is it was forfeited by loss of 
probity through immorality, injustice, or heterodoxy, 
but this was denied by others and by Hanbali 
and Hanafi doctrine. The duties of the imam were 
defined as: guarding the faith against heterodoxy, 
enforcing law and justice between disputing parties, 
dispensing legal punishments (kud#d), protection of 
peace in the territory of Islam and its defence against 
external enemies, conducting the djshdd against those 
resisting the supremacy of Islam, receiving the legal 
alms, taxes, and the fifth of the booty, distributing 
the revenue in accordance with the law, and the 
appointment of reliable and sincere men in delegating 
authority. 

Mu‘tazilism. The movement of the Mu‘tazila 
arose in the late Umayyad age with the aim of 
reuniting the Muslim community on a compromise 
solution of the disputes among the politico-religious 
parties. Concerning the imamate, Mu‘tazilism, in 
agreement with Kharidji doctrine, emphasized the 
need for a just imam and the obligation of the 
community to remove an unjust imam, if necessary 
by force. Justice in the imam implied correct belief 
in accordance with Mu‘tazili theology and com- 
pliance with the divine law in private life and 
government, Mu‘tazilism was opposed, however, to 
the Kharidji condemnation of ‘Uthm4n, ‘Ali, Talha, 
al-Zubayr, and their supporters as infidels. Early 
Mu‘tazilis held slightly varying views concerning 
the conflict between ‘Uthm4n and the rebels against 
him as well as the conflict between ‘Ali and his 
opponents in the Battle of the Camel. While it was 
generally agreed that one side in these conflicts must 
have been in the wrong, judgment as to which side 
this was was commonly suspended. Even if one 
party was definitely judged to have been in the 
wrong, there was hesitation to condemn it as sinning 
(fasik). Later Mu‘tazili doctrine exculpated ‘Uthman 
and ‘Ali from any fault and condemned the rebels 
against ‘Uthm4n. It held that ‘Aisha, Tala, and 
al-Zubayr had repented of their rebellion against the 
rightful imam before their death and condemned 
their unrepentant followers. Mu‘awiya was nearly 
unanimously condemned as fdastk or even as an 
infidel. Although the Umayyad caliphate was 
generally viewed with abhorrence, it was not rejected 
on principle. The Umayyads ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
and Yazid b. al-Walid were commonly considered 
as rightful imams. The attitude to the early ‘Abbasid 
caliphs was. divided. While some viewed them 
favourably, others supported ‘Alid revolts. Later 
Mu‘tazili doctrine became increasingly pro-‘Alid. 
The imamate of ‘Ali’s son al-Hasan was common 
doctrine after Abi ‘Ali al-Djubba’i (d. 303/915-6). 
The Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar (d. 415/1025) in his 
K. al-Mughni argues for the imamate of the SAlids 
al-Hasan,. al-Husayn,. Zayd b. ‘Ali, Mubammad b. 
‘Abd Allah (al-Nafs al-Zakiyya), and his brother 
Ibrahim. The early Basran Mu‘tazilis ranked Abi 
Bakr in excellence highest after the Prophet and 
generally maintained that the rightful imamate is 
restricted to the most excellent in the community, 
The Baghdadian school, which developed some half 
century after the Basran school, ranked ‘Ali above 
Abi Bakr and accordingly affirmed the legitimacy 
of the imamate of the less excellent. The Basrans 
Abii ‘Ali al-Djubba’i and his son Abii Hashim, chief 
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authorities of later Mu‘tazilism, left the question 
of the superiority of Aba Bakr or ‘Ali open and held 
the imamate of the less excellent to be permissible 
for proper cause. Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Basri (d. 367/977) 
and ‘Abd al-Djabbar in his later doctrine upheld 
the superiority of ‘Ali. 

Early Mu‘tazilism, in agreement with Kharidji 
doctrine, generally did not restrict the imamate to 
members of the Kuraysh. While the eccentric 
Mu‘tazili Dirar b. ‘Amr held that of two otherwise 
equal candidates a non-Kurayshite should be 
preferred to a Kurayshite, the common opinion 
preferred the Kurayshite in this case. Later Mu‘tazili 
doctrine maintained that no non-Kurayshite could 
become im4m if a qualified Kurayshite was available. 
The establishment of an imam was considered 
ebligatory on the community except by a group of 
early Mu‘tazilis inclined to asceticism, who held 
that the community should choose leaders for the 
dihad and officials for other necessary functions on 
a temporary basis so as to frustrate any ambitions 
for worldly power. The majority rejected the view 
that the establishment of an imam was obligatory on 
rational grounds, which was admitted by al-Djahiz, 
Abu ’l-Kasim al-Balkhi, and Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basri. 
The common doctrine insisted that there could be 
only a single imam at any time. Only Abi Bakr 
al-Asamm held that because of the wide expansion 
of Islam it was preferable for each town to choose 
its own imam. In all other respects the Mu ‘tazili 
doctrine agreed substantially with Sunni doctrine. 

Shif‘ism: Zaydiyya. The Zaydiyya, supporters 
of the revolt of Zayd b. ‘Ali in 122/740, unlike the 
Imamiyya did not recognize a hereditary line of 
imAms but were prepared to support any member of 
the ahl al-bayt who claimed the imamate by “‘rising”’ 
(khuridj) against the illegitimate rulers. While some 
Zaydis as late as the 4th/roth century considered all 
descendants of ‘Ali’s father Abi Talib as eligible 
for the imamate, the prevalent doctrine restricted it 
to the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn. 
During the 2nd/8th century, Zaydism was doctrinally 
divided into two major groups, the Batriyya and 
the Djaridiyya. The Batriyya, following the tradi- 
tions of the moderate wing of the Kifan Shi‘a, 
upheld the imamate of Abii Bakr and ‘Umar and 
of ‘Uthm4n during the first six years of his rule on 
the basis that ‘Ali had pledged allegiance to them. 
They repudiated ‘Uthm4n during the last six years 
of his rule, just as they repudiated all opponents of 
‘Ali. Considering ‘Ali the most excellent of men 
after the Prophet they permitted the imamate of 
the less excellent. The Djaridiyya, adopting the 
more radical views of the Imamiyya, rejected the 
imamate of the first three caliphs and held that the 
Prophet had invested ‘Ali as his executor (wast) by 
designation (ass). Holding that the great majority 
of the Companions of the Prophet had gone astray 
by following Abi Bakr and ‘Umar, they, unlike 
the Batriyya, rejected the tradition of the law handed 
down by them and relied for religious knowledge 
on the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn as 
a whole, not merely those recognized as imams. From 
the 3rd/g9th century onwards the tendencies of the 
Djaridiyya came to prevail in Zaydism. 

The major points of Zaydi doctrine, as it was 
fully developed during the 4th/roth century in 
discussions with representatives of Mu‘tazili and 
Imami doctrine, were: the establishment of an imam 
is obligatory on the community, according to the 
common view because of his functions under the 
revealed law, not on rational grounds. The first three 


imams, ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn were invested 
by the Prophet through designation (nass). This 
designation was obscure (khafi, ghayr djalt), so that 
its intended meaning could be discovered only by 
investigation. Through this doctrine the Zaydiyya, 
in contrast to the Imamiyya, tended to alleviate the 
sin of the early community in disobeying the order 
of the Prophet. After al-Husayn the imamate belongs 
to any qualified descendant of al-Hasan or al- 
Husayn who calls to his allegiance and rises against 
the illegitimate rulers. The imamate becomes legally 
valid through the formal “‘call’’ to allegiance (da‘wa) 
and “rising” (khuriédj), not through election (ikktiyar) 
and contract (‘akd). The qualifications of the imam 
were, aside from his descent, essentially the same as 
in Sunni and Mu‘tazili doctrine, with special emphasis 
on knowledge in religious matters, ability to render 
independent judgment (sdjtihad) in law, piety, moral 
integrity, and courage. The imamate is forfeited by 
the lack of any of the qualifications, in particular 
by moral offences. Only the most excellent can be 
the rightful imam, and if a candidate excelling the 
imam rises and claims the imamate, the excelled 
imam must surrender his position to him. This 
qualification of the imam was rejected by some later 
Zaydi authorities. The prevalent doctrine admitted 
only a single imam at any time. The existence of 
two separate Zaydi communities in the coastal areas 
south of the Caspian Sea and the Yaman in some 
instances led to a later recognition of two contem- 
porary claimants as imams, but the formal admission 
of the legitimacy of two contemporary imams was 
exceptional. There must be someone qualified for 
the imamate at any time. Knowledge of the imam 
after he has issued his call to allegiance is incumbent 
on every Muslim. 

The list of recognized Zaydi imams has never been 
absolutely fixed, though there was a consensus on 
many of them. The high requirements for the 
imamate, in particular in respect to religious learning, 
excluded many ‘Alid pretenders and rulers. These 
could be recognized as restricted imams (muhtasibin 
or muktasida) or ,,callers’’ (du‘at), in contrast to 
the full imams (sébikiin). Only late Yamani Zaydism 
developed a formal doctrine concerning the ihtisab 
imamate. The functions of the muhtasib imam were 
defined as ‘‘ordering the proper and prohibiting the 
improper”, defending the community against 
external aggression, and protecting the rights of 
the weak. He was not authorized to lead the com- 
munal prayer, to collect alms and taxes, to wage 
offensive war, and to carry out legal punishments. 

Imamiyya (Twelver Shi‘a). Imami doctrine 
on the imamate in its basic conceptions was formu- 
lated in the time of Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik (d. 148/ 
765). It founded the imamate on the permanent need 
of mankind for a divinely guided, infallible leader 
and authoritative teacher in religion. The imamate 
was thus raised to the level of prophecy. The only 
difference between the messenger prophet (rasil) 
and the imam was that the imam did not transmit 
a divine scripture. To ignore or disobey the divinely 
invested imam was infidelity equal to ignoring or 
disobeying the prophet. The conception that the 
imam must be fully immune (ma‘sum) from sin and 
error was fundamental to Imami thought. The imam 
might, however, practice dissimulation (taktyya) in 
case of fear for his own or his followers’ safety. 
Although the imam was entitled to political leader- 
ship as much as to religious authority, his imamate 
did not depend on his actual rule or any attempt to 
gain it. Following the traditions of the radical wing 
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of the early Shi‘a, the Imamiyya repudiated the 
caliphates of Abt’ Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthm4n and 
maintained that the Prophet had appointed ‘Ali as 
his wast by designation. The great majority of the 
Companions had apostatized by ignoring this 
designation. The imamate after al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn was to be banded down among the descend- 
ants of the latter by designation from father to son 
until the Mahdi. The succession of the seven year 
old Muhammad al-Djawad in 203/818 raised the 
question whether minority suspended or restricted 
the imamate, and how the imam received his perfect 
knowledge. The majority asserted that a minor could 
fulfil all the functions of the imamate, and that he 
was endowed by God with integral knowledge in 
religious matters. The crisis caused by the death of 
the eleventh imaém without an apparent son was 
resolved by the affirmation of the existence of a son 
and the doctrine of the absence, ghayba [g.v.]. The 
twelfth imam, though in concealment, continued 
to live on earth and could fulfil the essential functions 
of the imamate. He was identified with the Mahdi, 
whose return before the end of the world is expected. 

Authoritative Imami hadith embodies these beliefs 
concerning the imams: The world cannot exist for 
a moment without a Audjdja (proof, guarantor = 
imam) of God. There can be only a single imam at 
any time, though there may be a silent (samt) imam 
(his successor) besides him. The imams are referred 
to in many passages of the Kur°4n by such terms 
as the “light of God”, His “witnesses” (shuhada?) 
among mankind, His “signs” (‘alémat), those 
“firm’’ (rdsikhin) in knowledge etc. They are the 
“vicegerents” (khulafa>) of God on earth, the ‘“‘gates”’ 
(abwab) through which he is approached, the heirs of 
the knowledge of the Prophet. The imams are in 
possession of all revealed books. Only they have 
perfect knowledge of the Kuran in both its exoteric 
(zahir) and esoteric (bafin) meaning. They have been 
given the ‘‘greatest name of God”’(ism Allah al-a‘gam). 
They have inherited the arms of the Prophet and 
the books Sahifa, Dijafr, Diami‘a, and the Muskaf 
of Fatima containing secret knowledge. The knowl- 
edge of every imam is identical with the knowledge 
of the Prophet. Though the imams are not endowed 
with a native faculty of knowing the hidden (ghayb), 
they know ‘‘what has been and what will be”. They 
have perfect knowledge of all crafts and all languages. 
God gives them knowledge of anything they desire 
to know. The imam receives the perfect knowledge 
of his predecessor in the last moment of the latter’s 
life. In the night of al-kadr of every year the imam 
receives the judgments of God concerning every event 
in the following year. The imam is spoken to (mu- 
haddath) and informed (mufahham) by an angel, but 
unlike the rasé#] does not see him. The imam is 
endowed with the holy spirit (rah al-kuds). 

Imami theologians defended the following positions 
in the kalam discussions of the imamate: The imamate 
is obligatory on rational grounds. Establishment of 
an imam is incumbent upon God by virtue of his 
benevolence (/ujf), not upon mankind. The imam 
must be designated by God through the Prophet or 
another imam. ‘Ali has been named by the Prophet 
as the imam after him by clear designation (nass 
dali), The imam must be immune from sin and 
error. He must be the most excellent of all the 
people in his time. The imam is capable of performing 
miracles. He can intercede with God for the sinners 
among his followers. 

Isma‘iliyya. Isma‘ilism, branching off from 
Imamism after the death of Imam Dja‘far, retained 
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the fundamental conceptions of Imami doctrine 
concerning the permanent need for a sinless and 
infallible imam as the political and religious leader 
of mankind. On these conceptions inherited from 
the Imamiyya early Isma‘ilism superimposed a 
cyclical view of history [see isMA‘iLryya]. In 
each prophetic era seven imams followed the speaker- 
prophet (ndéfik) and his wast or asaés. The seventh 
imam in this heptade would rise to the position of 
speaker-prophet of the next era. In the sixth era, 
which was inaugurated by Muhammad as the 
speaker-prophet and ‘Ali as the asds, the seventh 
im&m was Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Dja‘far. Muham- 
mad b. Isma‘il in pre-Fatimid Isma‘ilism was 
expected to return after his disappearance as the 
seventh speaker-prophet, who was identified with 
the Ka im or Mahdi opening the eschatological 
seventh era. This belief was modified in Fatimid 
doctrine by the recognition of the Fatimids as imams 
of the sixth era, removing the eschatological expec- 
tations further and further into the future. The 
efforts to explain the continuity of the imamate 
between the disappearance of Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
and the rise of the Fatimids, commonly referred to 
as the time of “occultation” (sair), the eschatological 
significance of the seventh imam, and irregularities 
in the succession of the Fatimid caliphs led to 
constant readjustments of the doctrine, which cannot 
be followed here in detail, Deviations from the 
strictly linear descendance in the succession to the 
imamate were often explained in terms of a ‘“‘depos- 
itary” (mustawda‘) imamate which had to be 
returned to the line of “permanent” (mustakarr) 
imams. Thus al-Hasan was sometimes considered 
as a depository imam, since the imamate was carried 
on among the descendants of al-Husayn, the musia- 
karr imam, This theory served, however, rather as 
an explanation of the irregularities of the succession 
in the past than as a pattern for the future. 

In the esoteric (bafin) IsmaA‘ili doctrine, the imam 
represents a grade (add) in the religious hierarchy 
below the nafik and the asés and above the budjdja. 
The imam in his time assumes the function of the 
najik in expounding and preserving the exoteric 
(gé@hir) meaning of the revealed: law, while his 
hudjdja succeeds to the role of the asdas in revealing 
its esoteric interpretation (ta>wil). The imam as the 
head of the hierarchy in his time also is the mediator 
between the believer and the principles of the spiritual 
world. 

Kharidjism. Kharidji doctrine most radically tied 
the legitimacy of the imam to his justice (‘adl). By 
any infraction of the divine law the imain loses his 
legitimacy and must be removed, if necessary by 
force. The unjust imam and his supporters are 
considered infidels, unless they repent. Thus both 
“Uthm4n and ‘Ali became infidels, although their 
im4mate had initially been legitimate. Any Muslim 
who does not dissociate himself (tabarra?) from them, 
shares their state of infidelity. Similarly, any Muslim 
who does not declare his solidarity (fawalla) with the 
just imams, like Abii Bakr and ‘Umar, is an infidel. 

The establishment of an imam is obligatory 
according to the common Kharidji doctrine. Only 
the Nadjadat reportedly held that the Muslims were 
not obliged to establish an imam if they acted justly 
among themselves. The imam is to be elected. His 
imamate is legally contracted through the pledge 
of allegiance of two just Muslims. Only the most 
excellent in the community is entitled to the imamate. 
At times Kh4ridjis imposed the condition (skart) on 
their imam that he must surrender his position if 
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a more excellent candidate appears. The imposition 
of conditions on the imam was, however, considered 
illegal by others. Kh§aridji doctrine unanimously 
rejected the prerogative of the Kuraysh to the 
imamate and held any qualified Muslim, even of 
slave origin, to be eligible. Exceptional was the view 
of the followers of Shabib b. Yazid in the time of 
al-Hadjdjadj, who considered women eligible for the 
imamate. There :an be only a single imam at any 
time according to the prevalent view, though some 
splinter groups admitted the legitimacy of more than 
one contemporary imam. The other qualifications 
and functions of the imam are substantially the same 
as in Sunnism. Special emphasis is placed on his 
moral austerity as well as his duty of “commanding 
the proper and prohibiting the improper’ and of 
leading the djihad against the non-Kharidji Muslims. 

Of the many Khiaridjite sects the Ibadiyya [¢.v.] 
is the only one whose doctrine can be studied through 
its own writings. A systematical investigation has 
not yet been undertaken. The Ibadiyya, while 
agreeing with the general Kharidji doctrine, recog- 
nized different types of imams corresponding to the 
four states or “ways” (masdlik) in which the commu- 
nity of true believers could face its enemies: the state 
of manifestation (zuhkér), when the community was 
strong enough to overcome the enemy; the state of 
defence (difa‘), when it could merely resist a powerful 
enemy; the state of self-sacrifice (skird?), when a 
small group of believers chose to rise against the 
enemy seeking martyrdom; and the state of conceal- 
ment (kitman), when the believers were forced to 
live under the rule of the enemy and to practise 
dissimulation. Only the imam of the state of mani- 
festation can exercise all the functions of the ima- 
mate, such as the execution of legal punishments, 
the collection of the tithe and the djizya of the non- 
Muslims, and the distribution of booty. Against the 
doctrine of the splinter group Khalafiyya, the 
common doctrine affirms that there cannot be more 
than one imam belonging to the same ‘“‘way”’ at any 
time. 

Later development. Sunni thought on the 
imamate, having been closely tied to the contem- 
porary ‘Abbasid caliphate in the time of al-Mawardi, 
continued to react to its changing fortunes. Already 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), under the impression of 
the powerful Saldjik sultanate, was prepared to 
view the caliph as merely the representative head 
of Islam, established by the pledge of allegiance of 
the effective ruler, whose rule in turn is legitimized 
by his formal recognition on the part of the caliph. 
This recognition of the legitimacy of the actual 
political institutions was motivated, as al-Ghazali 
noted, by the overriding necessity of preserving the 
legality of the acts of governors and judges through- 
out the empire. The preservation of this legality 
in the execution of the skari‘a became a fundamental 
concern after the fall of the caliphate of Baghdad. 
In the east, which for decades fell under the rule 
of non-Muslims, al-Taftazani (d. 791/1389) affirmed 
that the legality of judicial acts could not depend 
on the presence of a qualified Kurayshite imam at 
a time when it was impossible to establish such an 
imam because of the predominance of error and 
tyranny. The ‘Abbasid shadow caliphate established 
in Cairo by the Mamlik sultanate was practically 
ignored even by Sunni jurists writing under the 
Mamlak regime like Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and 
Ibn Djama‘a (d. 732/1332). Considering the actual 
exercise of power as essential to the imamate, they 
implicitly vested its functions with the actual 


ruler. In contrast to al-Ghazali, they no longer tied 
his legitimacy to a nominal recognition by the 
caliph. The kadith restricting the caliphate to thirty 
years, after which worldly kingship would take its 
place, was commonly quoted again and dominated 
Sunni thought. Since kingship belonged to the holder 
of power irrespective of qualifications, the quali- 
fications of the imam stipulated in the classical 
doctrine could be ignored or exprecsly waived by 
the doctrine of necessity (dartira). The classical 
doctrine was nowhere revised, but rather treated as 
being in abeyance. Following al-Djuwayni and 
al-Ghazali, later Sunni scholars often emphasized 
that the imamate properly belonged to the derived 
legal matters (furé‘), not to the fundamentals of 
religion (us al-din), even though traditionally it 
was discussed in the usa works rather than the 
expositions of the law. This consideration, originally 
meant to counter the Shi‘i view placing the imamate 
at the core of religion, now served to mitigate the 
impact of the realization that the imamate in fact 
no longer existed. Late Sunni creeds commonly did 
not refer to the imamate at all or mentioned only 
the caliphate of the Rdshidtin. 

The modernist Sunni attitude toward the question 
of the imamate has varied. The need for an imamate 
defined by religion was sometimes completely denied, 
as by the tract on the caliphate endorsed by the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly in support of 
the abolition of the Ottoman sultanate in 1922 and 
by the Egyptian ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik in his treatise 
al-Islam wa-Ustl al-Hukm (1925). Others have 
advocated the restoration of a universal imamate 
modelled upon the ideal caliphate of the Rashidin, 
Most notable were the detailed proposals of the 
Syrian Rashid Rida [¢.v.] set forth in his book 
al-Khilafa aw al-Imama al-‘Uzgma (1923). Basic in 
modernist thinking on the imamate and Islamic 
government is the emphasis on government by 
consultation (sk#ra [g.v.]) and on election as the 
sole way of establishing the imam. These principles 
are viewed as the traits which distinguished the 
righteous caliphate of the Rashidin from the despot- 
ism of the later caliphate. 

Imamism fully retained its classical concepts of 
the imamate in later expositions of the creed. 
Beginning with the 7th/13th century Imami esoteric 
doctrine was greatly elaborated, partially under 
Sifi and IsmA‘ili influence. The eternal reality of 
the imamate, now commonly termed waldya (quality 
of a wali, “friend of God’’), was defined as the 
esoteric aspect of prophecy. The imam thus was 
viewed as the initiator into mystical truths by 
virtue of the theophanic quality of his essential 
nature as well as by his teaching as expressed in 
the transmitted logia of the imams. 

Isma‘ilism survived the Fatimid caliphate mainly 
in two branches, which developed substantially 
different esoteric thought. TJayyibi Isma‘ilism 
recognized al-Tayyib, the infant son of the Fatimid 
al-Amir (d. 524/1130), as imam and denied his death. 
Tayyibi doctrine affirms that the Imam al-Tayyib, 
though in concealment (saér), is in touch with his 
community and specifically rejects the Imami 
notion of the ghayba of the imam. The concealed 
imam is not identified with the eschatological 
K@im. In its esoteric doctrine Tayyibi Isma‘ilism 
discusses in particular the cosmological nature and 
role of the imam. The divine nature (lahit) of the 
im4m, as distinct from his human nature (ndsit), is 
viewed as a temple of light (haykal nirdni). After 
the passing (nakla) of the imam the light temple, 
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in which the souls of his followers are gathered, 
rises to the horizon of the Tenth Intellect, the 
demiurge, and takes his place. 

Nizari Isma‘ilism, which had branched off from 
Fatimid Isma‘ilism after the Fatimid al-Mustansir 
(d. 487/1094) by recognizing his son Nizar as imam, 
has continued to recognize a line of present imams. 
In the elaboration of the doctrine of the Resurrection 
(kiyama), proclaimed in 559/1164 [see ISMA‘iLIyyYA], 
the im4m, revealer of the esoteric truths, came to be 
ranked above the nafik, enunciator of the law. The 
imam in his eternal essence was defined as a mani- 
festation (maghar) of the Word (kalima) or Command 
(amr) of God, cause of the spiritual world. The 
believer attains his spiritual birth, or resurrection, 
through the recognition of the essence of the imam. 
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‘IMAMA [see LIBAs]. 
IMAMIYYA [see IMAMA, ITHNA SASHARIYYA]. 
IMAMZADA is used to designate both the 
descendant of a Shi‘i imam and the shrine of such a 
person (with which this article is mainly concerned). 
The imamzddagan are thus sayyids [g.v.], but all 
sayyids are not accorded the title of imamszadda. In 
common usage it is given to the sons and grandsons 
of the imams, but excluding those who themselves 
became imams, and also to those of their descendants 
distinguished by special sanctity or by suffering 
martyrdom. It is not normally accorded to the 
female descendants of the imams. The lives of many 
of the imadmzddagdn are recorded in biographical 
and hagiographical works; the details of the lives 
of many others are obscure, and there is sometimes 
doubt over the actual descent of some of those who are 
revered and whose tombs are visited by pilgrims. 
The first movement of tmamzadagan in any number 
into Persia was probably to Kumm. The Tarikh-i 
Kumm of Hasan b. Muhammad al-Kummi mentions 
the coming of various descendants of the imams 
Hasan, Husayn, Misa b. Dja‘far, and others to 
Kumm. He also states that some of them settled in 
Aba and Kashan (ed. Sayyid Djalal al-Din Tihrani, 
Tehran 1934, 191 ff.). After Ma°miin’s declaration 
of the Imam Rida as his wali ‘ahd, many of the 
imamzadagan came to Persia. On the death of the 
Imam Rida, they were dispersed. Although many of 
them were buried within the precincts of the shrines 
of the imams, notably at Mashhad and Nadjaf, the 
tombs of others and the tombs of their descendants, 
or what are believed to be their tombs, are to be 
found through the length and breadth of Persia, 
Many of these have become centres of pilgrimage. 
From early times it was common for both Sunnis 
and Shi‘is to visit the tombs of holy men, including 
those of the tmamzddagdn. Muhammad Bakir Madj- 
lisi states that the custom was sanctioned by the 
learned doctors of the faith although it was doubtful 
if traditions from the imams themselves could be 
cited as giving authority for pilgrimages to the 
tombs of their children (Tuhfat al-z@irin, lith. 
Tehran 1857, 420, quoted by D. M. Donaldson in The 
Shi'ite Religion, London 1933, 258). He recommends, 
however, that such pilgrimages should be made. “In 
all cities”, he writes, ‘‘there are many tombs attri- 
buted to the imamzadehs and other relations of the 
Imams. The graves of some of them are not marked, 
however, and in case of others there is nothing in 
particular that is known of their lives, It is advi- 
sable to visit all of them whose tombs have been 
identified. Honour shown to them is the equivalent 
to honouring the imams. While no separate instruc- 
tions are given for these pilgrimages, it is well 
that their tombs should be visited in the same 
manner as those of other believers. If a distinction 
is made in the mode of addressing them let the 
salutation to them be the same as to the Imams, 
with whatever words flow to the tongue to show them 
honour. Any written salutations that the learned 
doctors have included in books are also acceptable” 
(ibid., 423, quoted by Donaldson). 
Many of the :md@mzd@das are only of local interest 
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and some of those which are popularly considered to 
be imdamszddas are in fact the tomb of some holy 
man, as for example the tomb of Shaykh Ahmad 
Ghaz4li in Kazwin, which is known as the Imamzada 
Ahmad (Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Gulriz, Minédar ya 
Bab al-djinnat-i Kazwin, Tehran, 1958, 672. Cf. Ibn 
Karbala’i, Rawgat al-djinin wa-djannat al-djanan, 
ed. Dja‘far Sultan al-Kara’i, Tehran 1965, 176, who 
mentions a tomb in Tabriz wrongly described as an 
imamszada. Cf. also the story of how the alleged 
burial place of an imamzada was discovered in the 
andarin of one of Nasir al-Din’s palaces in Tehran 
related by Dist ‘Ali Mu‘ayyir al-Mamalik in Yad- 
dashtha*i az-zindagi-i khusisi-i Nasir al-Din Shah, 
Tehran n.d., 43). 

There are special ziyadrat-nadmas for many of the 
imamzadas, The place where the shrine first comes 
into the pilgrim’s view is known as the salaémgah. 
In some country districts, especially in the tribal 
districts of southern Persia, heaps of stones, placed 
there by generations of pilgrims, mark these spots. 
Pilgrimage to some of the imameddas is associated 
with a special season of the year, as for example the 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine of the imamsdda 
Sultan ‘Ali, a descendant of the Imam Muhammad 
Bakir, who was killed at the village of Mashhad-i 
Kali, near Ardahal, near Kashan. According to tra- 
dition his body was carried in a carpet to where 
the shrine now stands. An annual fair is held at 
the shrine on the seventeenth day of autumn when 
the carpet, followed by a procession, is taken from 
the shrine and washed, with much ceremony, in the 
near-by stream and returned to the shrine. (‘Abd 
al-Rahim Darrabi, Tavikh-i Kashan, Tehran 1956, 
300 ff. and A. Houtum Schindler, Eastern Persian 
Irak, London 1898, 88, note). This practice is still 
current. In many other shrines relics of the tmamzada 
over whose remains the shrine has been raised are 
alleged to be preserved. For example at the shrine 
of Sayyid Djam4l al-Din, reputed to be a descendant 
of the Imim Misa b. Dja‘far, near Ariin and Naz- 
makan, what is claimed to be the sword of Sayyid 
Djamal al-Din is in the keeping of the mutawalli. 

Miracles and special properties are attributed 
to many imdmzddas. Like mosques they became, by 
custom, places in which asylum or bast [q.v.] could 
be taken. Criminals and fugitives from justice fre- 
quently had recourse to them. Nasir al-Din Shah 
{q.v.] made abortive attempts to limit the practice. 
One of the best known imamzddas is that of Shah 
‘Abd al-‘Azim near Tehran (see Donaldson, op. cit., 
260). Owing to its proximity to the Kadjar capital, 
those who were protesting against the actions of the 
government frequently took refuge there in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. Djamal al- 
Din Afghani (g.v.] sought asylum there in 1891, but 
after some seven months his sanctuary was violated 
and he was seized by government troops. During the 
struggle which ended in the grant of the Constitution 
the supporters of the movement took refuge at Shah 
‘Abd al-‘Azim in the spring of 1905, while in the 
summer of 1907 a number of mulla@s supporting the 
despotism retired there. 

Many of the more famous imaémzddas have awkaf 
for their upkeep; some others have small awkaf, 
while the more obscure often dispose of no funds 
at all except what pilgrims may give. There is 
often a strong hereditary tendency in the office of 
mutawallt (see Mirza Rafi‘a, Dastir al-Mulik, ed. 
Muhammad Taki Danishpazhih, in Revue de la 
Faculté des Letires, University of Tehran, xvi, no. 1-2, 
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68-9 for the office of mutawalli of the shrines at 
Ardabil and Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim; and H. Busse, 
Untersuchungen zum islamischen Kansletwesen, Cairo 
1959, 157-75). 
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(A. K. S. Lampton) 

IMAN (a.), faith (in God), masdar of the 4th 
form of the root >#mn. The root has the connotations 
of ‘being secure, trusting in, turning to’’; whence: 
“good faith, sincerity’ (amana), then “fidelity, loyal- 
ty” (amana), and thus the idea of “‘protection grant- 
ed” (aman). The fourth form (@mana) has the double 
meaning of “‘to believe, to give one’s faith’? and (with 
bi) “to protect, to place in safety”. The root mn 
is one of those most frequently found in the vocabu- 
lary of the Kur?4n, where iman means sometimes 
the act and sometimes the content of faith, some- 
times both together. It may be said that the Kur’4n 
continually teaches the necessity of faith and pro- 
claims its demands. 

I. Elements and conditions of the act 
of faith. What is “to believe’? The schools of 
“ilm al-kalam and of fikh very soon posed this 
question and continually returned to it. Three princi- 
pal elements concur in an act of faith: the internal 
conviction, the verbal expression, the performance 
of the prescribed works (i‘tikad [or tasdik] bi ’I-kalb, 
tkrar bt ’l-lisén [or kawl], Samal). There follow now 
the main solutions, which sometimes overlap, but 
according to different perspectives. It should be 
added that each term of the definitions proposed 
must be considered in relation to the schools or 
tendencies which use it, and to their ideas. 

(x1) The Ash‘ari school stresses conviction or 
internal judgement. We find in al-Ash‘ari himself 
two ideas of faith: (a) that of the credos of the Ibana 
(Cairo ed. 1348, 11) and of the Makdlat (ed. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo n.d., i, 327), which defines faith 
(in the Hanbali tradition) as ‘“‘words (Rawl) and 
works”; (b) that of the Luma‘ (ed. with Engl. tr. by 
R. J. McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 
1953, 75/104) which states: “faith is tasdik in God”, 
tasdik being understood as an internal judgement of 
truthfulness, which gives its adherence to God. The 
vocabulary may vary, al-Ghazali will speak of ‘akd, 
“pact”, agreement of the heart, and al-Djurdjani 
(Ta‘rifat, ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 1845, 41) prefers ‘tikad; 
but the school as a whole considers the ‘“‘pillar’’, 
the formal constituent of faith, to be the conviction 
of the heart (or of the intellect, ‘akl): the verbal 
profession of this is, unless it is impossible, the 
condition required, and the “‘actions of the limbs’ 
(the accomplishment of the prescribed works) inter- 
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vene to perfect it. When therefore the electicism 
of al-Ghazali (bya? ‘uliim al-din, Cairo ed. 1325/ 
1933, i, 103) unites the three elements to define 
faith as tasdik (or Sakd), plus kawl, plus ‘amal, it 
cannot be said that he is diverging from Ash‘art 
tradition. 

(2) In the Hanafi-Maturidi tendencies, the stress 
moves from ¢‘tikéd to kawl, without omitting tasdik 
and joining to it the “knowledge of the heart (ma‘ri- 
fa)”. ‘Faith’, says article 1 of the Wasiyyat Abi 
Hanifa, “is confession (ikrdr) by the tongue, internal 
conviction (tasdik bt-’l-djandn) and knowledge of the 
heart (wa-ma‘rifa bi ’l-kalb)”. More briefly, the 
Fikh Akbar II (article 18) states: “faith is ikrar 
and tasdik’’. The profession of faith expressed in 
words (as it is formulated, essentially, by the “two 
members of the shahdda’”’) thus appears here as the 
constituent of the act of faith: and the conviction 
which is given to it becomes the condition of it. In 
some manuscripts of the Wasiyya, sometimes tasdik 
and more often ma‘ifa are missing. It remains 
that an appeal to the “knowledge of the heart” is 
characteristic of the Hanafi-Maturidi tendencies. In 
his Makalat al-Islamiyyin, al-Ash‘ari saw in it even 
the first of the elements of faith according to Abi 
Hanifa. As Wensinck points out (The Muslim creed, 
Cambridge 1932, 132), it is possible that there is 
here a certain continuity with the Murdji’i definition 
of faith, which considered it to consist in the know- 
ledge of God, of the Prophet and of his teaching. 
The Makélat (i, 197-8) mention in this connexion 
Djahm b. Safwan and the Djahmiyya. Al-Ash‘ari 
describes the Hanifiyya as a Murdji’i sect (ibid., 202), 
while recognizing that they (unlike the Djahmiyya) 
include in faith ikrar with—and after—ma‘rifa 
(ibid., 203). However, the brief article of the Fikh 
Akbar II, mentioning only the verbal confession 
and internal conviction, was to be the main theme 
of the M&turidi line (e.g., ‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn ‘Ali, 
Kitab Nasm al-fara’id*, Cairo n.d., 49 ff.). It appears 
that al-Djurdjani, in his Ta‘rifat (loc. cit.) agreed 
with this opinion. 

(3) As we have seen, various Ash ‘ari texts mention 
the ‘‘works of the limbs” (in contrast to the Murdji’is, 
for whom works are only “ways”, shara@i‘). They 
do not exclude them from faith, but do not consider 
them to be a formal constituent of it, nor even an 
obligatory condition. An earlier attitude, which was 
later challenged by Sunnism and in which Kharidiis, 
Shi‘is, Kadaris and Mu‘tazilis joined, saw ‘‘works” 
as an integral part of faith, even as faith itself. By 
‘amal (and its plural a‘mal) should be understood 
the “‘pillars of Islam” (including the profession of 
faith), and with them the works prescribed by the 
Kur?4n. If the unrepentant sinner is doomed to hell, 
this is because, through his acts of ‘disobedience’, 
he has abandoned his faith. We need not here study 
the differences between the Kharidjis and the 
Mu‘tazilis, or the “intermediate state” accorded by 
the latter to the “believing sinner’ [see FAsIk]; 
we may say in short, for both of them, that ‘“‘works”’ 
are not only the sign or the perfecting of faith, 
they are themselves faith and acts of faith; but, for 
the Kharidjis, faith and works are interchangeable, 
whereas, for the Mu‘tazilis, the works are the 
witness which constitutes faith, itself a witness 
rendered to God. Thenceforward “faith (imdn) and 
religion (din) are one single and identical thing’, 
according to the kad ‘Abd al-Dijabbar (Shark al-usil 
al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, Cairo 1384/ 
1965, 808). Al-Djubba7i and his son Abia Hashim 


defined faith only as the fulfilling of the ‘‘prescribed” 
obediences (fé‘a#); but according to Abu ’l-Hudhayl 
al-‘Allaf, who was followed in this by ‘Abd al- 
Dijabbar, the performance of supererogatory works 
(nawafil) also formed part of faith (of. cit., 707-8). 
Deliberately to omit the performance of a prescribed 
duty is to cease to bear witness to the faith; whereas 
deliberately to fail to fulfil a secondary command- 
ment is (merely) to tarnish the purity of the witness. 

(4) The Hanbali line insists on faith. It is vehe- 
mently opposed to the Murdji’is; and, without making 
“works” the only pillar of the act of faith, it gives 
them a place in its definitions. According to Ibn 
Hanbal (‘Akida, i, 24), “faith consists of words, 
works, the right intention (niyya) and attachment to 
the Sunna”’. And according to Ibn Batta, ‘‘To believe 
{in the message of the Prophet] is to state it with 
the tongue, to adhere to it (tasdik) with the heart 
(djanan), and to fulfil the pillars of Islam’’ (cf. 
H. Laoust, La profession de foi d’Ibn Bajfa, text and 
Fr. tr., Damascus 1958, 47/78). Thus tasdik is here 
less ‘judgement of veracity” than the synonym, to 
a certain extent, of niyya, the “right intention’’. Al- 
K&alabadhi turned this Hanbali list into the ‘‘doctrine 
of the Sifis”: ‘faith is word (kawl), act (“amal) and 
right intention (niyya)” (Kitab al-Ta‘arruf, ed. 
Arberry, Cairo 1352/1933, 51; Eng. tr., Cambridge 
1935, 67). However, many Hanbali texts (among 
them ‘Akida II and ‘Akida III) prefer to mention 
only words and works, kaw! and ‘amal. We find again 
the same terms as those of the credos of al-Ash‘ari 
(Ibéna and Makdlat); and it is thus also that the 
Wabhabi credo defined faith (cf. Fr. tr. of H. Laoust, 
apud Doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d-Din 
Ahmad b. Taimiya, Cairo 1939, 623). Thus the 
emphasis is on visible and audible witness. But the 
witness is valid before God only when it is rooted 
in the heart. This is the import of the Kitab al-Imain 
of Ibn Taymiyya (Cairo ed. 1325). The Kitab al- 
Furkan repeats the main argument of it (apud 
Madjmi‘at al-rasa%il al-kubra, Cairo 1328, i, 28). 
Faith must not only be expressed by words and by 
“the works of the limbs’, but it should arouse in the 
heart of the believer the virtues of the fear of God 
(khawf), of submission to God (/awakkul), of humility 
(dhill), and of patient endurance (sabr). H. Laoust 
is right in saying, in his summary of these theses, 
that “la foi, dans la doctrine d’Ibn Taymiyya, est 
totalitaire”’ (of. cit., 470). 

(5) It is not impossible that Ibn Taymiyya 
accepted certain influences of the Shi‘i thought to 
which in fact he was opposed: but he separated 
them from their gnostic tendencies, and re-situated 
them in a Sunni context. If we refer for example to 
the moderate IsmA‘ilism of the Ikhwan al-Safa? 
(Rasa7il Ikhwan al-Safa’, Cairo 1347/1928, iv, 128- 
129) we find again the distinction between external 
(gahir) faith and internal (bafin) faith. The first is 
verbal affirmation; the second, which is the true 
faith, is defined as the innermost thoughts of the heart 
brought to bear, with experienced certainty, upon the 
truths professed by the tongue. Thus it is no longer 
a case of i‘tikad, firm adherence, or of tasdik, judge- 
ment of veracity, but of the ‘‘idea”’ of intellectual 
conception (i¢gmar) which “‘realizes’’ the certainty 
(yakin) of the object of faith (cf. the yakin preached 
by al-Ghazali, who goes so far as to call ‘“‘the reality 
of faith’? an experienced taste of internal evidence). 
The following chapters of the Ikhw4&n al-Safa? 
combine with this “certainty” the religious senti- 
ments of tawakkul, ikhlas, sabr, etc. (op. cit., iv, 
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129 ff.), according to a procedure which, though 
starting from different basic ideas, is not without 
an analogy with the interiorization sought by Ibn 
Taymiyya. 

II. The content of faith. It was against the 
Murdji’is and the Djahmis that the Hanbali school 
had insisted on a faith which is expressed: thus 
affirming that faith is not only knowledge (ma‘rifa), 
but must be made alive by the intention (niyya) or 
the adherence (fasdik) of the heart, and render 
witness by words and the fulfilment of the prescribed 
works. Certainly knowledge, understood as the object 
of faith, is not ignored, but it is not sufficient; 
knowledge alone, even if experienced, does not con- 
stitute faith, but faith implies a certain knowledge: 
the distinction is established between the act of 
faith and its content. ‘Faith in God’, says Ibn 
Batta (cf. H. Laoust, op. cit., 47/77-8), “is to give 
one’s adherence to all that God has said, to all that 
He has ordered, to all the duties which He has 
prescribed, to all the prohibitions which He has 
laid down, to all which He instructed His prophets 
to transmit, to all that He has revealed in His 
books’’. It may be said more briefly that the content 
of faith is the Kur?an itself, summed up in the “two 
limbs of the skahdda’’: the Unity of God and the 
mission of Muhammad, the Prophet of God. 

The manuals often distinguish between ‘‘the neces- 
sary beliefs”, and those which a man may ignore 
without ceasing to be a Muslim. It is readily stated 
that the “‘essential beliefs’ are listed in the famous 
verse of the Kur?4n (II, 285, tr. Arberry): ‘The 
Messenger believes in what was sent down to him 
from his Lord, and the believers; each one believes 
in God and His angels, and in His books and His 
Messengers” (and ‘‘in the Last Day’’, LX, 6). A no 
less famous hadith repeats: “Faith is that thou 
shouldst believe in God, in his angels, in the future 
life, in the prophets, in the resurrection” (cf. the 
hadith known as that ‘‘of Gabriel’’, al-Bukhari, Iman, 
37). Another, often quoted, adds: ‘‘and that thou 
shouldst believe in the divine Decree for good and 
evil, the sweet and the bitter’; and a third: ‘‘The 
Prophet said: man has not faith unless he believes 
in four things: unless he bears witness that there 
is no divinity but God; that I am the messenger of 
God charged to teach the truth; unless he believes 
in the resurrection after death; and believes in the 
divine decree for good and evil, for fhe sweet and 
the bitter’. 

The precise list of the essential beliefs varies 
somewhat according to the schools, and sometimes 
the authors. It always refers however, in essentials, 
to the Kur?anic verse and the three fadiths quoted 
above. 

It should also be noted that the essential content 
of the Shi‘i conception of faith remains close to 
that of the Sunni concept. There are added to it 
some points of doctrine peculiar to Shi‘ism, and, 
especially in Isma‘ilism, an interpretation of the 
nature of angels and of prophecy conforming to a 
emanatist and monist view of the order of the world 
(cf. Ras@4l Ikhwan al-Safa?, iv, 129). 

III. The value of faith. There should be 
mentioned three problems. 

(1) Faith and freedom: ‘‘Let whosoever will believe, 
and let whosoever will disbelieve” (Kur?4n, XVIII, 
29). How should this verse be understood? The 
degree of freedom recognized in the act of faith 
is linked with the problem of the freedom of human 
action; the assessment of it thus varies according 
to the schools. The Mu‘tazilis consider the act of 
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faith to be “‘created” by man by virtue of a power 
created in him by God; the Ash‘aris consider it to 
be directly created by God within the human heart, 
thanks to that tawftk which is itself ‘‘the creation 
in man of the power to obey” (al-Taftazini, Makasid, 
Instanbul n.d., 118). This definition, although given 
by al-Taftazani, is more Ash‘ari than MaAaturidi. 
Indeed, in general, the Maturidi Hanafis consider the 
root (asl) of every human act to be created by God, 
whereas its qualification arises from the judgement 
of man. Applied to faith, this attempt at conciliation 
is aimed at reconciling the ideas both of God’s 
creation of actions and man’s freewill as recognized 
by the Kur’an, XVIII, 29. 

(2) Faith and salvation: All the schools state that 
faith ensures salvation, Their divergencies on the 
conditions of salvation arise from their divergencies 
concerning the formal constituents of the act of 
faith: for the Ash‘aris it is centred on internal tasdik, 
for the Maturidi-Hanafis on the expressed profession 
of faith and the adherence of the heart, for the 
Mu‘tazilis on the performance of the “prescribed 
duties”, for the Hanbalis and the Wahhabis on the 
profession of faith and the performance of the basic 
duties. If a common denominator is sought for all 
these various opinions, it might be said imdén, 
summed up in skahdda, is the witness made to God, 
the affirmation that He is Lord, according to the 
terms of the “‘pact’’, of the mithak of pre-eternity: 
“‘Am I not your Lord?’ ... ‘Yes, we testify’” 
(Kur’an, VII, 172). In this way agreement can be 
reached on the well-known hadiths: ‘‘No one shall 
enter hell who has an atom of faith in his heart” 
(in the Sahtk of Muslim) and again: ‘Hell will not 
welcome anyone who has in his heart an atom of 
faith” (second part of a hadith of al-Bukhari, 81, 51). 
But the interpretations of these traditional texts 
diverged in their turn. For the person who regards 
the performance of the prescribed works as an 
integral part of faith, the sinner guilty of grave 
acts of disobedience is no longer truly a believer. 
For the person who regards works as merely the 
perfection of faith, the believing sinner remains a 
believer; he may be punished for a time in hell, 
but in the end he will be one of the “guests of 
paradise’’. The first opinion is that of the Kharidijis 
and, with the nuance of the ‘‘intermediate state’, 
of the Mu‘tazilis. The second opinion is professed, 
generally speaking, by the Sunnis. An extra point: 
the Maturidis consider that the believing sinner will 
certainly undergo temporary punishment, while the 
Ash‘aris consider that he may be pardoned imme- 
diately and in full. 

(3) ‘‘Uncreated faith’: The insistence of tradition 
on “fan atom of faith’? leads us to the problem of 
“uncreated faith’. The schools which put the 
emphasis on i‘tikdd or tasdik in general make this 
internal adherence an immutable nucleus, the 
created response to the “‘uncreated faith” of God. 
This may seem a rather surprising idea. However, 
the Ash‘ari authors insist on it. They regard the 
“uncreated faith” of God as the attestation which 
He gives to Himself: “Verily I am God; there is no 
god but I” (Kur’4n, XX, 14). And it is thus that, 
in the list of the ‘99 most beautiful names” [see 
AL-ASMA?’ AL-HUSNA], al-Tdji and al-Djurdjani (among 
others) give a first explanation the divine name of 
al-Mu’min (Kur’an, LIX, 23). God is mu?min, says 
al-Idji (Maw4akif, apud al-Djurdjani, Sharh al- 
Mawakif, Cairo 1327/1907, viii, 212), inasmuch as 
He adheres to Himself and to His prophet’, and 
al-Djurdjani, in commenting on this, refers to 
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Kur’an, XX, 14. This first meaning, which is the 
basis of the idea of “‘uncreated faith’, by no means 
excludes the second meaning of mu?min: one who 
gives security and protection. Aldh mu?min means 
therefore: God, the source of security (and thus, 
of faith), the Protector. While refering to the first 
meaning, Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (Lawami‘, Cairo 1323, 
143-5) seems to prefer the second one. 

Nevertheless, for the majority of the Ash‘aris, 
the “atom (dkarra) of faith” which makes salvation, 
is readily considered as a created participation in 
the ‘‘uncreated faith’’ of God, placed in the heart of 
man at the time of the mithak. 

IV. Questions concerning faith. Very many 
related questions are raised by the consideration of 
faith. We give here a list which is not exhaustive: 
(1) the “status”? (kukm) of mu?min in this world 
and the next; (2) the relation between faith and 
unbelief (kufr); (3) the relation between iman and 
islam; (4) may a person “hide” his faith? (the 
problem of takiyya); (5) should the proviso ‘“‘if it 
pleases God’’ be added to the statement “I am a 
believer”? (6) can faith increase and decrease? 
(7) the degrees of faith. (Cf. L. Gardet, Les grands 
problémes de la théologie musulmane: Dieu et la 
destinée de Vhomme, Paris 1967, 308-90.) The first 
five questions will be treated in the articles Mu°MIN, 
KUFR, ISLAM, TAKIYYA, IN SHA? ALLAH, respectively. 
We discuss here only the last two. 

(1) Can faith increase and decrease? This question 
appears at a very early stage in the enquiries of 
the schools; it is related to the definition accepted 
for the act of faith. The Kur’4n mentions many 
times the possibility of an increase of faith (thus, 
III, 173; XLVIII, 4; LX XIV, 31). Certain opinions, 
however, present it as immutable. Two examples 
are: (a) The Kharidjis and the Karramiyya consider 
that faith is given as a whole and is retained or 
lost in its entirety, according to whether obedience 
to the Law is maintained or lost; it cannot vary. 
(b) The Murdji?is and the Maturidi-Hanafis consider 
faith to be immutable, but not as this is understood 
by the Kharidjis. ‘‘Faith”, says article 2 of the 
Wasiyyat Abi Hanifa, “‘cannot grow or decrease. In 
fact its weakening can be conceived only in connexion 
with an increase of unbelief (kufr); and its progress 
in connexion with a weakening of kufy. This would 
imply the possibility of being at the same time both 
a believer and a non-believer: and how could this 
be possible ?”’ (cf. Wensinck, op. cit., 125, 138). This 
thesis was to be defended, against the Ash‘aris, by 
the later Maturidi manuals (cf. ‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn 
‘Ali, op. cit., 52-4, which appeals to Abi Hanifa and 
al-Maturidi). It implies a radical distinction between 
“faith”? and ‘‘works”. To omit an obligatory work is 
an act of disobedience, but it does not affect faith, 
either in itself or in its state of perfection. 

But a very early tradition, in conforming with 
the Kur-dn, admitted possible variations of faith. 
Al-Bukhari and Ibn MAdja, citing the Companions, 
stated this thesis in their introductions to the 
chapter on faith. And this was to be the opinion 
followed by the majority of the schools. Thus: 
(a) the Mu‘tazilis consider that faith 1s the witness 
of works: hence it can vary in itself; it increases 
according to the accomplishing of the prescribed 
works and decreases according to their omission. 
(b) Ibn Hanbal (‘A Rida, i, 24) regards faith, defined 
by word and works, as being susceptible to growth 
and to decrease. Hanbali thinking is unanimous on 
this point. Ibn Batta: “Interior adherence (tasdik) 
grows with the works and the words of goodness 
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(ihsa@n); it decreases with disobedience (ma‘siya). It 
has a point of departure and a beginning; then it is 
possible for it to progress and to increase endlessly’’ 
(op. cét., 48/78). The same opinion is found in Ibn 
Taymiyya and the Wabhabis. This thesis (we may 
note) was found also in the credos of the Makalat 
and of the Ibana of al-Ash‘ari. (c) The whole of 
the Ash‘ari school was to uphold this theory of the 
growth and decrease of faith, but at the same time 
stressing that it was a matter of the degree of perfec- 
tion brought to it (or not) by works accomplished. 
Hence (cf. al-Badjiri, Hashtya ‘ala... Diawharat al- 
tawhid, Cairo 1352/1934, 30): the “‘uncreated faith” 
of God and the faith of the angels can neither 
increase nor diminish; the faith of the prophets 
may grow according as the mission is faithfully 
accomplished, but it cannot decrease, because of 
the ‘isma, the prophetic “‘infallibility”; the faith 
of common men alone can increase or decrease. 
But the formal constituent of iman being defined, 
following the Luma‘ of al-Ash‘ari, by the interior 
tasdik, the school habitually distinguished, at the 
root of faith, an immutable nucleus (the “atom of 
faith” of the hadiths) created by God in the heart: 
it can be lost entirely by an act of unbelief, but it 
cannot vary. Thus the Ash‘aris admit both the im- 
mutability of faith in its main nucleus (cf. Maturidi- 
Hanafis), and its variability in its degree of per- 
fection (cf. Hanbalis). 

(2) The degrees of faith: This question, to a certain 
extent connected with the last, is nevertheless 
different from it. It is no longer a matter of lower 
or upper levels of faith within the same subject, 
according to ‘“‘obediences” or ‘‘disobediences”. It is 
a matter of the degrees of faith according to its 
intrinsic nature in different subjects. ‘ 

The Ash‘ari and Shafi‘i lines, which consider 
taklid to be an unreasoning imitation and a passive 
acceptance, were severe on “faith through takli@’’ 
as being valid only for a person incapable of rising 
to anything higher. The Hanbalis, on the other hand, 
who defined taklid as an intentional and conscious 
imitation of the Prophet, of the Companions and of 
their successors, regarded it as a fundamental attitude 
of the believer (cf. H. Laoust, Ibn Bajfa, 7, n. 2, 
and 9, n. 1). Ibn SAkil, however, was suspicious of 
it, fearing that recourse to taklid would substitute 
imitation for the seeking of proofs (cf. G. Makdisi, 
Ibn SAqil et la résurgence de V' Islam traditionaliste au 
XI siécle, Damascus 1963, 524-5). 

The majority of the manuals of kalam regard as 
much superior to “faith by taklid’” faith based on 
knowledge (or science), man ‘an “ilm: an enlightened 
faith, which “proves” its object. The “proof” in 
question being understood as arising from the argu- 
ments and reasonings of the mutakallimin, the 
“scientific” faith thus lauded was exposed to attacks 
by opponents, both Hanbalis and falasifa. Al-Ghazali 
(Ihya@, i, 107-8) mentioned a third degree, higher 
than the preceding one, the “faith of certitude” 
(yakin). There is probably to be seen here an influence 
of both Shi‘ism and Sifism: this higher degree based 
on the yakin is for al-Ghazali the only true faith, 
as was the “‘interior faith” for the Ikhw4n al-Safa?. 
The same influences are very probably present in 
Ibn Taymiyya. After defining faith through islam, 
that is through the proclamation of the shahdda and 
the performance of the basic duties (Kitab al-iman, 
32), and after enumerating the feelings of experience 
which it produces in the heart of the believer (cf. 
above), he distinguishes in ascending order the faith 
of the wali (one “close” to God), that of the siddig 
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(the most truthful, the just), and that of the prophet. 
Starting from a “conformist ritualism” (H. Laoust}, 
faith, according to Ibn Taymiyya, ends as iksaén 
(virtuous conduct), ¢kklas (sincerity and unadul- 
terated purity), and in the annihilation (fand?) of 
the created will in a total submission to the divine 
Commandment. 

Bibliography: in the article. A complete 
bibliography would be immense; in it there would 
need to be mentioned the ‘professions of faith” 
of the various Sunni schools and of the firak, 
almost all the manuals of ‘ilm al-kalam and of 
usiil al-din, and many Sifi spiritual works. 

(L. GaRDET) 

IMARA [see amir]. 

IMARAT at-NUBUWWA [see nuBUWWa]. 

SIMARET [see KHAYR and wAKF]. 

IMAZIGHEN [see BERBERS]. 

(HApypJ1) IMDAD ALLAH a1-MuHADJIR AL- 
Hinpi aLt-MAKkI B. MUHAMMAD AMIN AL-FAROKI, 
the spiritual guide and preceptor of a number 
of leading religious personalities of India (including 
Muhammad Kasim al-Nanawtawi, founder of the 
Dar al-‘Ulim at Dedband [9.v.], Rashid Ahmad al- 
Ansari of Garigdh (d. 1323/1905), a well-known 
muhaddith, fakih, divine and scholar of his days and 
Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi [g.v.}), was born at Nanawta 
(dist. Saharanpur, India) in 1231/1815. 

A hafiz of the Kur’4n, he was moderately well 
educated in Persian, Arabic grammar and syntax 
and jurisprudence, but was never regarded as an 
Salim in the traditional sense. He spent his youth 
in gaining a good knowledge of tasawwuf and soon 
established himself as a shaykh in a mosque in his 
home-town of Thana Bhawan (18 miles N.W. of 
Muzaffarnagar), which later came to be known as the 
Khankah-i Imdadiyya, the seat of his stlsila. It was 
burnt down as a reprisal in 1857, following the 
insurrection of the local people, but was rebuilt and 
in course of time produced such great figures as 
Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi, one of whose disciples was 
Sulayman Nadwi, the celebrated Urdu biographer of 
the Prophet. 

He performed his first pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1261/1845, thus gaining the honorific of ‘‘Hadjdji’”’, 
which became an inseparable part of his name. 
During the Indian Mutiny of 1274/1857 Imdad Allah 
and his colleagues also declared @jihad against the 
British, following the execution of a certain ‘Abd 
al-Rahim, a leading citizen of Thana Bhawan, who 
was accused of being in league with the mutineers. 
After establishing parallel government in the town 
they attacked Shamli, a small neighbouring place, 
but were routed by the British. Imdad Allah 
succeeded in making good his escape but the other 
ting-leaders of the rebellion were arrested and 
treated rather leniently. Apprehensive of being 
arrested, the HAadjdji succeeded in leaving the 
country incognito and reaching Mecca (1276/1860), 
where he permanently settled. As a stranger, not 
esteemed very highly by the local population, he 
passed some very difficult days in the beginning owing 
to poverty. Besides his other activities he delivered 
lectures on Djalal al-Din Rimi’s Mathnawi in the 
Haram al-Sharif. Gradually his fame as a sé#ft spread 
and he began to attract many followers. People from 
India, mostly scholars from Dedband, went all the 





way across the seas to contract his bay‘a, Ashraf | 


‘Ali Thanawi being one of them. While in Mecca he 
matried three times at a fairly advanced age, but 
none of the wives bore him children. 

He is the author of: (1) Diya? al-kuldéb (in Persian; 
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ed. Delhi 1877) composed in 1282/1865, on the 
adhkadr wa-ashghal (formulas and practices) of the 
Cishtiyya order (q.v.]; (2) Ghidha-yi rah (in Urdu), 
containing strange tales and parables in verse 
warning against the wiles of Satan; (3) Djihad-i 
akbar, a long poem in Urdu composed in 1268/1852 
on the virtues and merits of #ital, in fact a translation 
of some anonymous treatise in Persian, which shows 
that even before the Mutiny of 1857 he had been 
cogitating on the subject of djihad which led to his 
military setback at Shamli in 1857 (see above); 
(4) Tuhfat al-‘ushshak (also a mathnawi in Urdu 
composed in 1281/1864), on gnosis and divine 
cognition and on al-hakika wa ’l-madjds; (5) Dard- 
nama-i ghamnak, a small poem in Urdu composed 
as a plaintive dirge of a forlorn lover; (6) Irskdd-1 
murshid (again a poem in Urdu composed in 1293/ 
1876) on spiritual and esoteric experiences, also 
containing his moral exhortations and apophthegms; 
(7) Wakdat al-wudjid (in Persian) composed in 
1299/1883; a brief treatise on the doctrine of the 
Unity of Being as propounded by Ibn al-‘Arabi; 
(8) Faysala-i haft mas’ala, a treatise on seven 
controversial topics of the day, such as simé‘, the 
visiting of graves, the celebration of the death 
anniversary of a saint etc., which led to a rift among 
his own followers; (9) Gulzdr-i ma‘vifat, a collection 
of his Persian and Urdu verse on spiritual and 
mystic matters; (10) A Hashiya in Persian on the 
Mathnawi (ed. Cawnpore 1314-1321/1896-1903), 
partly published posthumously; (11) Maktubat-7 
Imdadiyya (ed. Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi, Lahore 1966), 
a collection of 50 of his Urdu letters written from 
Mecca during the closing years of his life (the last 
letter is dated 1317/1899); (12) Markiumat-i Imdéd- 
zyya, 61 letters in Persian published as an appendix 
to Imddd al-mushtak (ed. Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi, 
Lucknow 1915); (13) Kulliyat-i Imdadiyya, a 
collection of his poetical works, repeatedly published 
in India and Pakistan (ed. Cawnpore 1315/1898, 
Shahk6f, dist. Sheikhipara, n.d.). Most of these 
compositions are in verse but he never claimed to 
be a great poet. These books have been published 
repeatedly in India and Pakistan with the exception 
of the Hashiya on the Mathnawi. 

He died in 1371/1899 in Mecca widely acclaimed 
as a great spiritual teacher, at the ripe age of 84, 
and was buried in al-Ma‘la, the historic graveyard 
wherein also lie buried Khadidja, the first wife of 
the Prophet, and his uncle Aba Talib. 

Bibliography: Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi, Imdad 
al-mushtak, Thana Bhawan 1347/1929; idem, 

Kardmat-i Imdadiyya, Shahkéf (dist. Sheikhipira) 

n.d.; idem, Kamélat-i Imdadiyya, Shahkéf n.d.; 
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Muhammad Irtida Khan and Muhammad Ahsan 

Nagrami, Sham@im-i Imdadiyya (Urdu transl. of 

Nafahat-i Makkiyya), Lucknow 1897; Amir Shah 

Khan, Amir al-riwayat, ed. Muhammad Tayyib 

under the title Arwah-i thalatha, Dedband n.d.; 

‘Ashik [lahi, Tadkkirat al-Rashid, ii and iii, 

Meerut 1905; Muhammad Anwar al-Hasan 

‘Anwar’, Hayat-t Imddd, Karachi 1965; ‘Aziz al- 

Rahman, Tadhkira-i Masha@ikh-t Dedband, Karachi 

1964, 59-90; Imdad Sabiri, Sirat-i Hadjdji Imdad 
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treatise entitled Risdla Makkiyya, Shahkdf n.d.; 
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Cawnpore 1914, 28-9; ‘Abd al-Hayy Lakhnawi, 

Nuzhat al-khawatir, Hyderabad (India), viii (in 

MS); Imdad Sabiri, Farangiydn kd Djal, Delhi 1949, 

7-12; Nadhir Ahmad Dedbandi, Tadhkirat al- 

“abidin wa-imdad al-‘arifin, Delhi 1333/1915; 

Muhammad Husayn b. Bakhshish ‘Ali, Mazhar 

al-‘ulama? fi taradjim al-‘ulam@ wa ’l-kumala@ 

{composed 1317/1899), MS in the library of 

Madrasa KAadiriyya, Bada?in; Muhammad Ayyib 

Kadiri (ed.), Maktabat Hadrat Hadjdjt Imdad 

Allah Muhddjir Makki, in al-‘Ilm, Karachi 
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(A. S, BAzMEE ANSARI) 

IMMOLATION [see pHaBiHa]. 

IMPIETY, IMPIOUS [see KAFIR]. 

IMRALT, IMR‘ALT [see EMRELI]. 

‘IMRAN (Hebrew ‘Amram, modified to an 
authentically Arabic name, cf. Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, 128), name given in “Israelite” 
history as related by Muslim authors to two persons: 
the first appears in the Bible but not in the Kur?an; 
the second vice versa. The first is the father of Misa, 
Harin and Maryam [@q.v.], the son of Kahith 
({Kohath), the son of Lawi (Levi) according to the 
Biblical genealogy (Exodus, VI, 20) followed by al- 
Ya‘kaibi, ed. Houtsma, 31 (tr. G. Smit, Bibel en 
Legende, 39) and al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, i, 92, tr. Pellat, 
i, § 85; others, for example al-Tabari, i, 443, and the 
Kitab al-Bad? wa ’|-tarikh, iii, 81/83 insert between 
“Imran and Kahith, Yishar, who according to the 
Bible was the brother and not the father of ‘Amram. 
Rabbinical legend referred to ‘Amram as an impor- 
tant person in Egypt. In the fabulous version of al- 
Kisai, ‘Imran is promoted to the rank of vizier and 
bodyguard of Fir‘awn [g.v.], with the result that, by 
a miraculous intervention of Providence, Misa came 
to be conceived actually within the tyrant’s palace 
and thus escaped the destruction of the male children 
of the Israelites which the latter ordered. 

The second ‘Imran (the son of Mathan according 
to the historians) was, according to the Kur4n, III, 
31/35 (cf. LXVI, 12), the father of Maryam, the 
mother of ‘Isa (Jesus), and also, according to the 
historians, of Ashba‘ (Elizabeth), the mother of 
Yahya b. Zakariyya? [g.v.]/John the Baptist: cf. 
Muriadj, i, 120, tr. Pellat, i, § 117; Bad, iii, 116/120, 
118/123. The genealogy given in the Kur’4n was 
disputed by the Christians (a controversy summarized 
by R. Blachére, Le Coran, note to XIX, 29/28, Paris 
1949, il, 229 = 1957 ed., p. 331). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given above, see Tabari, Tafsir, Cairo 1321/1903, 
xvi, 50ff.; [ha‘labi, ‘Ara@is al-madjalis, Cairo 
1371/1951, 102, 119; Kisa°i, Kisas al-anbiyda’, ed. 
Eisenberg, 193-5, 201; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Mahomet, Paris 1957, index s.v. ‘Imran/‘Amran; 
for the Jewish legend, see L. Ginzberg, The legends 
of the Jews, ii, 1910, 258-65, V, 1925, 390-7. 

(J. E1sENBERG—[G. Vajpa]) 

‘IMRAN 38. HITTAN, at-Sapusi at-KuArrpyi, 
an Arab sectarian and poet. He hailed from 
the Banu ’l-Harith b. Sadiis, a clan of the Bani 
Shayban b. Dhuhl. He was first a Sunni, and is 
mentioned by Ibn Sa‘d (vii/I, 113) in the second class 
of the “followers” (fa@bi‘%n) of Basra; he is named 
as a transmitter in the collections of Bukhari, Abi 
Dawid, and Nasai. It is said that he was converted 
by his wife to the docitiz3s of the Kharidiis (g.v.] and 
became the leader of their moderate wing, the 
Sufrivya [¢.v.], who rejected indiscriminate political 
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murder (isti‘rad [g.v.]) and were lenient towards those 
Khawaridj who sometimes abstained from fighting 
and stayed at home (al-ka‘ad), They were interested 
in theological problems, and ‘Imran had no equal as 
their mufti and the expounder of their doctrines. Of 
his life very little is known. When the great revolts of 
the Khawaridj started in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
“Imran was persecuted by order of al-Hadjdjadj and 
had to leave Basra. Under a false name he found 
refuge with Bedouin chiefs in the desert, but had to 
move on as soon as his whereabouts was discovered. 
For a year he stayed in Syria with Rawh b. Zinba‘ 
al-Djudhami, a favourite of ‘Abd al-Malik, who in- 
advertently led the caliph to detect his guest’s iden- 
tity. So ‘Imran fled to Zufar b. al-H@rith al-Kilabi, 
the leader of the Kays ‘Aylan. This happened appa- 
rently before Zufar was besieged and subdued by 
the caliph in 71/691. ‘Imran then fled to Oman, 
where were living many followers of Abi Bilal [see 
MIRDAS B. UDAYYA]; they received him kindly, but 
he was again betrayed and went to the Azd in Ridh 
Maysan near Kifa or according to others (Yakit, 
iii, 889) in Farith in the district of Wasit. He died 
there in 84/703. 

“Imran had a great reputation as a poet; according 
to Farazdak (A ghani®, vii, 232) he would have been 
counted the greatest poet of his time, had he not 
devoted all his verses to the cause of the Khawaridj. 
His diwan, mentioned by Yakit, Udaba vi, 139, 1, 
is lost. He lamented (Kamil, 550, etc.) the death of 
Abi Bilal, who was killed in battle in 61/680; he 
eulogized (A ghani!, xvi, 153, etc.—the whole poem 
is extant in al-Hamasa al-Basriyya) Ibn Muldjam 
{g.v.], the murderer of ‘Ali. In other poems he 
praises his hosts Zufar (Kamil, 532 f.; A ghani, xvi, 
254), Rawh (A ghani’, xvi, 153) and the Azd (A ghani!, 
xvi, 154; see also YAkit, i, 451). Some of his verses 
contain pessimistic reflexions on life and death. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, vii/I, 113; Diahiz, 

Bayan, ii, 132, 136; Mubarrad, Kéamil, 530-8 

{relying on information obtained from members 

of the Sufriyya, 527, 7); Ash‘ari, Makdlat, 120, 5; 

A ghani', xvi, 152-7; Amidi, Mwtalif, 91; Dhahabi, 

Mizdn, ii, 276; Ibn Hadjar, Isdaba, iii, 178; idem, 

Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, viii, 127 ff.; SAyni, Makdsid, 

on the margin of the Khizana, ii, 229 f.; Suyiti, 

Sharh Shawahid al-Mughni, 313; ‘Abd al- Kadir al- 

Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-adab, ii, 436-41; Mada?ini 

wrote a book on ‘Imran (Fihrist, 104, 7; cf. A ghani', 

xvi, 155). (J. W. Fuck) 

‘IMRAN 8. SHAHIN, one of the best known 
of the bandit-lords who, from the marshes of the 
Bataih (q.v.} where they were entrenched, period- 
ically defied and even threatened the authorities of 
Baghdad itself. A native of al-Djamida, a place 
between WaAsit and Basra, ‘Imran was obliged to go 
into hiding following acrime which he had committed, 
and from then on led the life of a brigand, for which 
the region where he dwelt was very suitable. He 
next entered into relations with Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Baridi [see aL-BaRipi], who saw in him the man 
he needed to defend the marshes against his enemies. 
But as his banditry was threatening the security of 
the road to Basra, the Biyid Mu‘izz al-Dawla was 
several times obliged to send troops against him; 
this however, because of the local conditions, pro- 
duced no result, and the government soldiers were 
usually lured into some place from which they could 
not escape. Mu‘izz al-Dawla was reduced to appoint- 
ing ‘Imr4n officially governor of the region, which did 
not however prevent him and his band on occasion 
from continuing to pursue his favourite occupation. 
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Repeated attempts by Mu‘izz al-Dawla and his suc- 
cessor Bakhtiyar to put an end to his situation by 
force were no more successful than formerly; Bakh- 
tiyar was in fact reduced to asking ‘Imran’s help 
to fight against ‘Adud al-Dawla, the bandit receiving 
the official Jakab of Mu‘in al-Dawla. He remained 
master of the marshes until his death in 369/979 
and passed on his power to his son Husayn, with 
whom ‘Adud al-Dawla had the same experience as 
his predecessors had had with his father; however 
in 372/982-3, Husayn was killed by his brother Abu 
"l-Faradj, who himself suffered the same fate the 
following year at the hands of the ha@djib al-Muzaffar 
b. ‘Ali [g.v.], who had been a general under the rule 
of his father, and who then proclaimed as ruler a 
son of Husayn (a minor) named Abu ’1-Ma‘ali; but 
soon afterwards he established himself in his place, 
Basing his authority on a forged title of investiture 
bearing the signature of the Biyid Sams4m al-Dawla. 
On one other occasion, in 412/1021, a son of:‘Imran, 
Abu ’l-Haydja? Muhammad, attempted to seize 
power, but he failed. 

Bibliography: See especially Miskawayh and 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhani, Takmila; see also 
BUYIDS. (Ep.) 
AL“IMRANI, Mu‘in at-Din at-Hinpi, distin- 

guished theologian and scholar of Delhi, whom 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith calls ustdd-i shahr, 
“teacher of the (whole) town’. He wrote commen- 
taries on Kanz al-dakaik, al-Mand4r, al-Mifiah, al- 
Talkhis, al-Husémi and Talwih (for MSS, Zubaid 
Ahmad, cited below). Muhammad b. Tughluk (725-52/ 
1324-51) held him in high esteem on account of his 
erudition and sent him to Shiraz to persuade Kadi 
‘Adud al-Din to come to India. The ruler of Shiraz 
received him with respect, but persuaded the Kadi 
to decline the invitation from Delhi. ‘Imrani was at 
first critical of the sufis, but his pupil Mawlana 
Khwdijgi gradually drew him to the mystic path, and 
he developed a devotion to Shaykh Nasir al-Din 
Ciragh [g.v.]; according to the author of the Ma‘aridj 
al-walayat, he received khilafat also from him. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk, Akhbar al- 
akhyadr, Delhi 1309, 142; Muhammad Ghawthi 
Shattari, Gulzar-i abrar, MS As. Soc. of Bengal, 
fols. 22-23v; Fakir Muhammad, Hada ik al- 
Hanafiyya, Nawal Kishore 1906, 304-5; Ghulam 
Mu‘in al-Din ‘Abd Allah, Ma‘aridj al-wilayat, MS 
in personal collection, i, 450-1; Rahman ‘Ali, 
Tadhkira ‘uldma?-i Hind, Lucknow 1914, 228-9 
(Urdu tr. by Kadiri, Karachi 1961, 499-500) ; Elliot 
and Dowson, vi, 486; Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Maathir 
al-kirdm, Agra 1910, 184-5; idem, Subkat al- 
mardjan fi athar Hindustan, Bombay 1886, 37; 
M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, The contribution of India 
to Arabic literature, Allahabad 1946, 266, 399. 

; (K. A. Nizam) 

IMROZ, Ottoman name of the island of Imbros 
in the Aegean Sea, some 15 km off the southern end 
of the Gallipoli peninsula (Thracian Chersonese), 
and thus of strategic importance as commanding 
the entrance to the Dardanelles, Canak-kal‘e 
Boghazi [g.v.]. In 1444, when it was visited by 
Cyriacus of Ancona, it was still Byzantine (although 
the neighbouring islands of Thasos and Samothrace 
were in the hands of the Gattilusio family). When 
news of the fall of Constantinople (857/1453) reached 
the island, many of its leading men fled, but the 
prominent Imbriot Critoboulos (the historian) 
procured from the Turkish admiral Hamza the 
temporary immunity of the island and sent a 
deputation to the Sultan at Edirne. However, there 
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was at the Ottoman court at the same time a dele- 
gation from the Gattilusi lords of Lesbos and Aenos, 
and the Sultan granted Imbros to Palamede Gatti- 
lusio of Aenos in return for an annual tribute of 
1200 ducats. In 860/1456, when the Sultan moved 
against Aenos [see ENos] and the admiral Yiinus was 
sent to annex its maritime dependencies, Critoboulos 
was appointed governor of Imbros, in which capacity, 
in the autumn of 1456, he managed to dissuade the 
commander of the Papal fleet from occupying the 
island. It was at his prompting too that in the 
winter of 1458-9 Demetrius Palaeologus, the Despot 
of Mistra, asked the Sultan to grand him Lemnos 
and Imbros; so that in 1460 Demetrius (by now 
expelled from the Morea) was granted these two 
islands, together with Aenos, Thasos and Samothrace. 
Although the Venetians took Imbros in 1466, they 
lost it to a Turkish fleet in 1470, and from then until 
Ig12 it remained in Ottoman hands. 

During the First Balkan War, Imroz, with the 
other Aegean islands, was taken by the Greek fleet 
(November-December 1912); Greece maintained 
possession of the island, which was formally ceded 
to her by the Treaty of Sévres (August 1920). By 
the Treaty of Lausanne (July 1923) it was returned 
to Turkey, with the stipulations that it be demili- 
tarized and that its predominantly Greek population 
be excluded from the proposed exchange of popu- 
lations [see MUBADELE]. It is now an tl¢e of the 
province of Canakkale, pop. (1960) 5776. 

Bibliography: Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Imbros; 
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mend, Kronoloji, i and iv, index; V. Cuinet, La 
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alam, ii, 1035. For a kantinndme of 925/1515 

(showing that the islanders enjoyed several 
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book), 1943, i, 76. See further the articles on the 

islands whose history is closely linked with that 
of Imroz: BozDJA-ADA, SEMENDIREK, TASHOZ and 

(especially) LIMNI. (Ep.) 

IMRU? a.-KAYS (slave of [the god] Kays), 
by-name of several Arab poets. Al-Amidi mentions 
ten of them (al-Mvwu?talif wa-’l-mukhtalif, Cairo 1961, 


al-muhif, Cairo 1913, ii, 244) and al-Suyiti fifteen 
(Muzhir, Cairo 1958, ii, 456). Taking account of 
all the variants in their gencalogies, H. Sandubi 
has drawn up a list in which their number reaches 
twenty-five (Akkbar al-Marakisa wa ash‘adruhum fi 
'l-djahiliyya wa-sadr al-Islam, printed as a continua- 
tion of Skarh diwan Imru? al-Kays ‘Cairo 1959, 223- 
368). The most famous of all these poets is Imru? 
al-Kays b. Hudir [see next art.]. Mention should also 
be made of the two following: Imru? al-Kays ‘Adi b. 
Rabi‘a al-Taghlibi, best known under the name of 
al-Muhalhil, who was the maternal uncle of the Imru? 
al-Kays b. Hudijr and, according to some, the creator 
of the form of the classical kasida (Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi*y 164-6; Aghani, viii, 63; Khizdnat al-adab, i, 
302-4; Fu°4d Bustani, Rawa?i‘, and references there 
given; Sandibi, op. cit., 231-303); Imru? al-Kays b. 
‘Abis al-Kindi, who is included among the Compan- 
ions of the Prophet (Sandibi, op. cit., 339-47 and 
references there given). (S. Boustany) 
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IMRU? aL-KAYS 8. HUDJR, name of a pre- 
Islamic Arab poet, who is generally considered 
‘to have died circa 550 A.D. Unfortunately the 
biographical details on the poet come mainly from 
Kifan writers of the second half of the 2nd/8th 
century, who practically never give their sources 
and who very often contradict one another. As little 
as two centuries later, authors collecting these con- 
tradictory facts had denounced them as untrust- 
worthy. Hence the portrait of the poet, so far as it 
emerges from the existing information, is that of 
an obscure and semi-legendary personality. 

His personal name is reported as ‘Adi or Mulayka’ 
or Hundudj. In addition to that of Imru? al-Kays 
(“slave of the god Kays’’), he is said to have had 
the by-names of Dhu ’l-kurih (“the man covered 
with ulcers”) and al-Malik al-dillil (“the wandering 
king’); there are also attributed to him three 
kunyas: Abu 'l-Harith, Abi Wahb and Abi Zayd. 

On his genealogy the sources disagree. The chain 
of ancestors given by the Basran al-Asma‘i differs 
on several points from those provided by the Kifan 
Ibn al-A‘rabi, the Baghdadi Muhammad b. Habib or 
other sources which the A ghani cites without naming 
them. There is even disagreement over the name of 
the father of Imru? al-Kays (Hudjr or al-Simt), that 
of his grandfather (al-Harith or ‘Amr or Imru? al- 
Kays), and that of his mother (Fatima bint Rabi‘a 
or Tamlik bint ‘Amr). 

The most usual version of his life may be sum- 
marized as follows: as a child he had lived at the 
court of Hudjr, the last king of the Kinda, of whom 
he was the youngest son; but soon his passion for 
poetry, and especially erotic poetry, led to his being 
expelled from his father’s house. Here there comes 
an episode which has all the characteristics of a 
romanticized addition: the father, in his anger, 
instructs his freedman Rabi‘a to put the young poet 
to death and to bring him his eyes; Rabi‘a, seized 
with pity, merely kills a young antelope and takes 
its eyes to the hasty father. Later, the father repents, 
learns of the substitution, summons his son and is 
reconciled to him. Once again however, and for the 
same reasons, Imru? al-Kays was expelled from 
his father’s house and began to lead the life of a 
carefree vagabond, At the head of a band of roughs, 
he began to wander in the desert, dividing his time 
between hunting, drinking and song. In order to 
enliven his libations he had taken with him his 
singing slave-girls. 

It was during a drinking session that he received 
the news that his father had been assassinated. The 
Bani Asad had revolted against their ruler and had 
succeeded in having him killed. From then on Imru? 
al-Kays’s only aim was to avenge his father. 

Helped by the Bani Bakr and the Bani Taghlib, 
he succeeded in inflicting heavy losses on his ene- 
mies and in putting them to flight. His allies, con- 
sidering that he was sufficiently avenged, refused to 
continue the fight and abandoned him. It was then 
that he began to wander among the tribes, at first 
in search of allies, then, after the king of Hira had 
sent troops in pursuit of him, seeking a refuge. It 
was thus that he arrived at the court of al-Samaw’al, 
prince of Tayma?, who gave him refuge in his castle 
al-Ablak. Al-Samaw?’al next recommended him to 
the Ghassanid al-Harith the Lame, who helped him 
to reach the court of Justinian in Constantinople. 
Justinian is said to have received him well and 
agreed to give him the command of an army whose 
task was to restore his throne to him and to avenge 
his father’s death. Imru? al- Kays then set off on the 
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return journey, and he was already near to Ankara 
when he was met by an emissary bringing him a 
present from the emperor: this was a shirt of Nessus 
which poisoned him, covering his body with ulcers 
and finally killing him. He was thus punished, it is 
related, for having, while in Constantinople, seduced 
Justinian’s own daughter (though in fact history does 
not mention that Justinian had a daughter). But 
neither the crime nor its punishment seems to have 
destroyed the poet’s glory, since it is said that the 
emperor erected a statue to him on the actual site 
where he was buried, a statue which was seen by 
al-Ma?min. 

This is of course not the only version of the 
biography of Imru? al-Kays. The available sources 
contain other variants, all equally romanticized and 
agreeing only on the most important points. Further- 
more, the facts reported about the poets said to 
have been in direct contact with him, such as 
‘Alkama, ‘Abid b. al-Abras and ‘Amr b. Kami’a, are 
just as imprecise and suspicious; they throw no 
light at all on his life. Of the same order are the 
statements of Nonnosus and Procopius, in which cer- 
tain modern authors have thought to find a reliable 
historical basis which would confirm the statements 
in the Arab traditions. In fact it is now established 
that the two historians are not referring to Imru? 
al-Kays (Amorkesos) but to Kaisos, #.¢., Kays b. 
Salama b. al-Harith; by the same token, the argu- 
ments which some have thought they found in them 
to prove that Imru? al-Kays was a Christian are 
valueless, and this remains a pure hypothesis, It 
should moreover be pointed out that the Kaisos of 
whom the two Greek authors were writing was con- 
verted by Justinian himself and that he returned 
home with honour after having been appointed 
Phylarch of Palestine. Neither of these two sources 
mentions his death on the way. 

The poems which bear the name of Imru? al- 
Kays were collected towards the end of the 2nd/8th 
century by the Kifans Aba ‘Amr al-Shaybani and 
Khalid b. Kalthim, the Basran al-Asma‘i and, later, 
the Baghdadi Muhammad b. Habib. Based on these 
collections, two definitive recensions were established 
during the 3rd/gth century, one by Ibn al-Sikkit and 
the other by al-Sukkari. Ibn al-Nadim mentions also 
a partial recension made by Abu ’1-‘Abbas al-Ahwal. 

On the authenticity of these poems, we have the 
testimony of one of these authors, al-Asma‘i, who 
says: ‘‘All the poems which have survived under the 
name of Imru’ al-Kays have been transmitted by 
Hammad al-Rawiya except for some poems commu- 
nicated by Abia ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala?’’. But it is known 
that the Basrans considered Hammad a forger. There 
is found in al-Marzubani another judgement of al- 
Asma‘i which agrees with that of the first and a 
similar judgement attributed to al-Riyashi. Thus we 
have the insoluble problem of the attribution of the 
poems which pass under the name of Imru? al- Kays. 
This would explain also why Ibn Sallam draws all 
his quotations from Imru? al-Kays from only two of 
his poems, and why the number of the other poems 
to which he alludes in his study on the poet is no 
more than two—this in spite of the fact that in his 
day at least one of the two great recensions of the 
diwan had already been made. 

If, in spite of this doubt over the authenticity of 
the greater part of his work, Imru? al-Kays has 
acquired the reputation of a master, this is probably 
thanks to the cult devoted to him by some great 
scholars of Basra and to two traditions, the one 
attributed to the Prophet and the other to ‘Ali. The 
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former, in terms which vary according to the trans- 
mitters, expresses high regard for Imru’ al-Kays 
and makes him the “leader and standard-bearer’’ of 
the poets; the latter praises his ingenuity, affirms 
his superiority, and stresses the disinterested driving- 
power which lay behind his poetic production. 

Those who have proclaimed his superiority have 
admired above all the ingenuity of his metaphors 
and his concise and skilful treatment of various 
traditional forms and poetic themes. They state also 
that he was the creator of the classical form of the 
kasida (whereas others consider that this was the 
work of his maternal uncle Muhalhil, and the Bani 
Bakr consider it to have been ‘Amr b. Kami’a, said 
to have been his companion on his journey to Con- 
stantinople). It should however be noted that in spite 
of the two traditions just mentioned and the argu- 
ments of his admirers, the majority of the scholars 
of Kifa continued to prefer al-A‘sha to him, those 
of the Hidjaz preferred Zuhayr, and certain important 
Basrans, such as al-Asma‘i, sometimes hesitated to 
prefer him to al-Nabigha. 

His diwan was first published by de Slane, in 
Paris, in 1837. This edition consisted of the 28 poems 
forming the recension of al-Asma‘i. Next there 
appeared the edition of Ahlwardt (London 1870), 
which contained 68 poems and which reproduced 
the recension of al-Sukkari with some additions 
drawn from various literary sources. 

The section edited by de Slane was reprinted in 


various editions appearing later in Egypt, Iran and , 


India, There have been other more scholarly oriental 
editions, the most important of which were that of 
al-Sandibi (Cairo 1930) and that of Beirut (1958). 
The most complete edition remains that of Muham- 
mad Abu ’I-Fadl Ibrahun (Cairo 1958; 2nd ed. 1964). 
In it there appears the recension of al-Asma‘i, 
another attributed to al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi and ap- 
proved by his pupil Ibn al-A‘rabi (it cannot be very 
different from that of Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani, another 
pupil of al-Mufaddal, to which the author of the re- 
cension refers for certain corrections), as well as 
the recension of al-Sukkari (67 poems), and some 
additions which could have originated from the other 
collections mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim. The total 
number of verses in this edition is 1399, only 485 
of which come from the recension of al-Asma‘i. 
Among the poems in this diwan, it is the mu‘allaka 
which has aroused the most interest. Appearing in 
the collection of the mu‘allakat, it was edited and 
translated, with all the other mu‘allakat, into Latin 
by L. Warner (Leiden 1748), into English by W. 
Jones (London 1782), Clouston (Glasgow 1881) and 
Johnson (London 1881), into Swedish by B. M. 
Bolmeer (Lund 1824), into French by S. de Sacy 
(Mém. de Acad. des Insc., 1, 411), Caussin de 
Perceval (Essai sur Vhist. des Arabes, ii, 326-32), 
and by Raux, into German by A. T. Hartmann 
(1802), Néldeke (1899) and Gandz (1913), and into 
Russian by Murkes. It appears also in the various 
editions of the commentary of al-Zawzani (1st ed. 
by Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823), of that by Nahhas 
(Leiden 1748 and Halle 1876), of that by Tabrizi 
(Calcutta 1894) and of the Turkish commentary by 
Farsak (Istanbul 1316 A.H.). 
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IMTIYAZAT, commercial privileges, capitula- 
tions. 
i—The earliest documentary evidence for commer- 
cial privileges emanating from Muslim chanceries in 
the Mediterranean world dates from the 6th/12th 
century. While it is unlikely that these documents 
represent the earliest manifestation of that diplomatic 


! and commercial activity between rulers of Islam and 


Christendom which culminated in the Ottoman 
Capitulations, it is probably useless to speculate 
upon either the form or the language of chancery 
instruments before that date. The extant documents, 
ranging from Muslim Spain to Egypt and Syria, are 
internally designated fusél, shuriit, marsim, aman, 
kitab aman, and occasionally sulk. They are, with 
very few exceptions, unilateral and, from a juridical 
point of view, represent decrees (mardsim) rather 
than documents of certification (hudjadj). From the 
point of view of chancery practice, the commercial 
privileges were derived from the type of document 


| embodying the principle of aman, and more especially 


from a subdivision of that category designated aman 
‘amm in the formularies. The consequence of this 
classification was to restrict the role of originator 
of such documents to the head of the community 
(imam) or his representative (naib). The retention 
of the technical term amdén is to be understood as an 
attempt at the rhetorical concealment of juridical 
innovation. 

All of the commercial privileges included, either 
explicitly or implicitly, the following provisions with 
respect to the status of non-Muslim, non-dhimmi 
merchants in dar al-islam: 
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1. General security of person and property, in- 

cluding: 

A. Testamentary rights, freedom of worship, 

burial, and dress. 

B. Repairs to ships, emergency rations, aid 

against attack by corsairs, and abolition of the 

lex naufragii. 

C. Permission to address complaints to the head 

of the Muslim community. 

2. Exterritoriality, including: 

A. Consular jurisdiction. 

B. Consul’s salary and other exemptions. 

3. Abolition of collective responsibility. 

Swearing an oath and affixing an attestation appear 
to have been limited to such of these privileges as 
constituted an instrumentum reciprocum, or which 
were negotiated in dar al-harb. The period of validity 
is occasionally specified in the North African docu- 
ments, seldom in the Levantine ones, though source 
material external to the documents themselves 
would seem to indicate either indefinite duration or 
renewal for two year periods coincident with the 

‘appointment of consular representatives for a partic- 
ular merchant community. 

The evolution of the commercial privileges is 
characterised by the conflicting principles of ius 
Soli and ius sanguinis, exhibited in the fluctuating 
application of exterritoriality in the sectors of public 
and private law, respectively. If the consul retained 
the right of jurisdiction in matters of intestacy and 
other litigation internal to his community, he could 
also be held responsible for debts contracted by 
members of that community. The appearance of a 
differentiated concept of kafala [g.v.] lent reality to 
the originally theoretical concept of aman ‘émm as 
a collective instrument, and as such is analogous to 
the evolution of procuratio in European merchant 
law. The notion of consul as hostage (rahkina) was a 
practical proposition. There was thus a logical con- 
sistency in the issue of commercial privileges as 
unilateral decrees, which suited well the exigencies 
of an economy based to a great extent upon regalian 
monopolies and the rules of a chancery procedure 
symbolised by the introductory convention rusima. 
Exceptions to this state of affairs were few, and are 
perhaps best illustrated by the Mamlik-Venetian 
treaty of 913/1507, which was, in the event, never 
ratified by the Sultan. 

The question of cross-fertilization between the 
merchant law of Islam and of medieval Europe is 
a vexed one, and may eventually be answered by 
recourse to linguistic rather than juridical evidence. 
There is a distinct possibility that the contemporary 
European “translations” of such Arabic documents 
as are preserved are in fact the ‘‘originals’’ of the 
(admittedly paraphrastic) Arabic versions, them- 
selves but roughly adapted to the conventions of 
Muslim chancery practice. In this respect one need 
only remark the numerous and consistent deviations 
in the extant documents from the prescriptions set 
out in the inska? manuals. 
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ii—TuHeE Ottoman EmpPiRE 


A. Character and content of the “capitulations’’. 
In the granting of concessions to harbis, the 
Ottomans always endeavoured to conform to the 
prescriptions of fikk (of the Hanafi madhhab, see 








Ibrahim al-Halabi, Multaka? al-abhur, T. tr. Mev- 
kifati, Istanbul 1320, i, 347-9). The Shaykh al-Islim 
was consulted when new capitulations were proposed, 
(cf. G. F. Abbott, Under the Turk ..., 149; Charriére, 
iii, 92), and if a new problem arose involving a 
musta?min and a Muslim, a fatwa on the point was 
obtained (see, ¢.g., a fatwa of 1046/1637 ruling that a 
Muslim could not break a sale-contract unilaterally, 
Istanbul, Basvek4let Arsivi, DHY, Frangalu no. 26/1). 

The precondition for granting to a harbi the guar- 
antee of aman [g.v.] was that he should make appli- 
cation for it with a promise of friendship and peace 
—a point which is stated in the first lines of every 
‘ahdname; and it is in return for this undertaking 
that the imam binds himself to guarantee aman, the 
aman being confirmed by an ‘ahd, “covenant”; the 
document drawn up to embody the covenant is called 
“ahdname, and the items in it ‘uhud or shurtf. The 
Ottomans maintained this terminology; but the ‘ahd- 
name, like all documents conferring a privilege, was 
drawn up in the form of a berat (also called nishan). 
The oath in the document (for the formula see V. L. 
Ménage, in Documents from Islamic chancelleries, 
Oxford 1965, 94) is the element binding the Sultan 
before God and hence guaranteeing his promise to 
the musta?min. The character of the ‘ahdndme as 
a unilateral and freely-made grant or concession is 
well described by J. Porter (Observations, London 
1771, 362). The Sultan retains authority to decide 
unilaterally when the musta°’min has broken the 
pledge of “friendship and sincere goodwill (khlas)” 
and when in consequence the ‘ahdnadme is rendered 
void. It is for this reason that in firmans etc. sent to 
Ottoman officials there always appears the phrase 
that the musta’min has undertaken to behave ‘“‘in 
friendly and faithful fashion” (dostluk ve sadakat 
tizere). Like all berats, ‘ahdnames, being granted by 
the individual Sultan personally, had to be con- 
firmed by his successor. 

In conceding an ‘akdname, the Ottoman authorities 
kept in view (1) the principles of fikh; (2) the political 
advantages to be expected from the applicant state; 
(3) the economic and financial interests of the 
Empire; the determining factors were usually the 
opportunity of acquiring a political ally within 
Christendom, of obtaining scarce goods and raw- 
materials such as cloth, tin and steel, and especially 
of increasing customs revenues, the principal source 
of hard cash for the Treasury. The European power, 
after consulting its consul or its merchants, would 
attempt to procure the inclusion in the ‘ahdname 
of the guarantees it felt to be desirable—often 


‘attempting to impose its will by threatening to 


boycott Ottoman ports. If, after the conclusion of 
the ‘ahdname, new questions arose needing regulation, 
these were settled by a supplementary khaff-i sherif, 
which was usually incorporated in the renewed 
‘ahdname in the form of supplementary articles (e.g., 
the English capitulations of 1086/1675). The ‘ahdname 
overrode, in cases of conflict, kéniins, firmans and 
regulations having only local application: several 
firmans survive which order the cancellation of 
earlier orders found to be contrary to the ‘ahkdname 
(e.g., London, Public Record Office, SP 105/216, 
firman of 1111/1699). After an ‘akdname was made, 
the Sultan would send firmans to the relevant 
officials informing them of the articles and com- 
manding them to obey them. 

It was tacitly understood that reciprocal advan- 
tages were expected in return for the privileges 
conceded, and that if these advantages failed to 
inaterialize, the Muslim ruler could claim that the 
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precondition of “‘friendship and sincerity’? had been 
broken (cf. Mas Latrie, Tratiés de paix, 114-5). When 
the Venetians were unable to guarantee secure pas- 
sage by land and sea for Muslim merchants operating 
in Venice (for whom see A. Sagredo-F. Berchet, 
Il Fondaco dei Turcht in Venezia, Milan 1860; S. 
Turan, Venedik'te Ttirk ticaret merkezi, in Belleten, 
xxxii/126 (1968), 247-83), the Ottoman government 
warned them to remember their obligations to give 
reciprocal protection (letter of Riistem. Pasha, publ. 
by T. Gékbilgin in Belgeler, i/2, 161; Turan, op. cit., 
276). In the capitulations granted: by Tiirkmen 
princes of Anatolia (see below) and in Ottoman 
‘ahdnames, the principle of reciprocity was expressly 
stated in such matters as compensation for damage 
inflicted at sea, individual (and not collective) 


responsibility for debt, the seizing of fugitive debtors, | 


and the protection of the lives and goods of victims 
of shipwreck (cf. the Venetian capitulations of 947/ 
1540, publ. Gékbilgin, Belgeler, i/2, 248-50). This 
principle of reciprocity enabled especially dhimmi 
Ottoman subjects (Jews, Armenians, Greeks and 
Slavs) to engage in business operations in Europe. 
In Eastern Europe, particularly in Poland, the 
Levant trade passed almost entirely into the hands 
of such dhimmis enjoying the Sultan’s protection. 
Many dhimmis, after serving Western merchants in 
Levant ports as dragomans, brokers and agents, 
became powerful rivals to West European merchants 
in Venice and Leghorn, so that the Venetians and 
the French contemplated attempting to limit their 
activities (Ch. Roux, 153; Porter, 433-7; H. Inalcik, 
Capital Formation in the Ottoman Empire, in J. Econ. 
Hist., xxix (1969), 97-149. The Ragusans, enjoying 
the status of kharddj-giizar, could profit most from 
Ottoman protection. Reciprocity was therefore a 
reality, from which the whole Empire benefited. 

I. The creation of musta?’min commu- 
nities and their privileges. Groups of foreign 
merchants resident in an Ottoman city or port 
would choose for themselves a representative to act 
for them in dcalings with the authorities, variously 
known as bailo (T. balyoz), consul (I. konsolos) or 
(for the Florentines) emino (= T. emin); the Sultan 
would grant this representative a berai setting out 
his duties and the extent of his authority, and an 
officially recognized group—a /a@?ife, or a millet— 
thus came into existence. The procedure is compar- 
able with that by which the ketkhudd in a guild or 
the leader (patriarch, bishop etc.) of a religious 
community was chosen and granted official recogni- 
tion by virtue of a beradt. Such at least in the first 
centuries was the Ottoman government’s view of 
musta?min communities, so that, for example, as late 
as 1044/1634, the Sultan, by a khat}-i sherif, appointed 
the Comte de Césy as French ambassador without 
waiting for word froin the King of France (Tongas, 
32-3). However, when other Western nations obtained 
capitulations in the years round 1600, they began to 
import new concepts and to attempt to win for these 
merchant-groups full extraterritorial status, thus 
provoking disputes. The Ottomans, it is true, never 
permitted these groups to become autonomous colo- 
nies dwelling in their own fortified quarters, as had 
been the situation in the Byzantine Empire and in 
the territories of the Golden Horde; yet the group’s 
home government or company would sometimes pro- 
mulgate a code of regulations prescribing the internal 
government of the group or strengthening its own 
control over it (for the French, see Comte de Saint 
Priest, Mémoires; P. Masson, Un type de réglementa- 
tion commerciale ..., in Viertelsj. f. Soz und Wit.- 
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gesch., vii, 249-95; Fr. Ch.-Roux, Les: Echelles ..., 
171-93; R. Paris, Hist. du commerce de Marseille, 
V, 199-237; for comparison of the Venetian, English 
and Dutch systems, see N. Steensgaard, Consuls and 
Nations in the Levant, in the Scandinavian Economic 
History Review, xv/1-2 (1967), 13-55). In the r1th/. 
17th century, the Western states tried to impose on 
the Ottoman government their own interpretation of 
the status of the consul by procuring the insertion 
into the capitulations of articles declaring him to be 
the deputy of the ambassador, that he could not be 
imprisoned, that lawsuits against him be referred 
for decision to the Porte, that he could be removed 
or replaced only by the ambassador (see ¢.g., the 
English capitulations of 1010/1601, in Feridin, Mun- 
shaat®, ii, 550). Ambassadors resident in Istanbul 
were at first treated like consuls, and regarded as 
the general representatives at the Porte of their 
millets dwelling in the Empire. The appointment of 
consuls and dragomans in the ports, like all the 
dealings of the msllet with the central government, 
could be carried through only by the intermediary 
of the ambassador. The relationships of the ambas- 
sadors to their own governments and to their nations’ 
millets varied for the different countries concerned 


| —Venice, France, England and Holland (details in 


Steensgaard, op. cit.). 

The consul was empowered by his berat to super- 
vise the affairs of his millet; to register incoming 
goods; and to collect the appropriate dues for the 
ambassador and the consul. No ship of his ‘‘nation” 
could leave port without his authorization, and he 
resolved disputes and settled suits between members 
of his nation according to his home country’s laws 
and customs. His person, his servants and his animals 
were immune from interterence, at his residence, 
on the road, or at overnight halts; his personal 
goods were exempt from customs’ dues (for an 
example of a consul’s berat see London, PRO, SP 
105/334, for W. Rye, of 1039/1629). In the execution 
of these duties the consul could call upon the 
assistance of the Ottoman authorities (this power 
being one of the factors which made it essential for 
him to hold a berat). The ambassador and the consul 


- were each granted a cavush and one or more Janis- 


saries (also termed yasakéi) (cf. Kurat, Tiirk-Ingiliz 
miinasebetleri ..., p. 197, doc. IX). 

The consul’s judicial authority, based on the con- 
cept of ‘“‘personality of law’ (Venetian caps. of 927/ 
1521, art. 16; French caps. of 977/1569, art. 12; 
English caps. of 988/1580, art. 16), is a principle 
going back to the earliest capitulations (Mas Latrie, 
Traités ..., 87-9). The French government organised 
this in the Ottoman Empire by detailed laws and 
regulations (K. Lippmann, Die Konsularjurisdiction 
im Orient, Leipzig 1898; A. Benoit, Etude sur les 
capitulations ..., Nancy 1890). Criminal cases and 
suits between a musta?min and a Muslim had to be 
heard in Ottoman courts. Many new articles were 
inserted into the ‘akdnames to ensure that the musta- 
-min received just treatment in the courts: proceed- 
ings could be instituted only in respect of transactions 
which had been entered in the kadi’s register and for 
which a hidjdjet had been given (French caps. of 
977/1569, art. 6; English caps. of 988/1580, art. 6); 
a case could not be heard unless the musta’min’s 
dragoman was present (Venetian caps. of 927/1521, 
art. 17; French caps. of 977/1569, art. 11; English 
caps. of 988/1580, art. 15); the testimony of a dhimmi 
was to be accepted in cases between a musta?min 
and a dhimmi (Venetian caps. of 927/1521, art. 23); 
cases and appeals involving more than 4,000 akces 
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were to be heard only in the Diwdn-i Humdyin 


(English caps. of 1010/1601, art. 24); cases arising | 


from the accusations of false witnesses were not to be 
heard (French caps. of 977/1569, art. 7). Whereas 
in the 9th/15th and troth/16th centuries musta?mins 
frequently had recourse to Ottoman courts even in 
cases arising among themselves (see Belleten, xxiv/93 
(1960), 71), in later years the less heavy court fees 
sometimes prompted Muslims to prefer the consular 
courts (Steengaard, 23). 

By the draft capitulation (see below) of 943/1536, 
a musta?min who settled in Ottoman territory would 
have to assume the status of a dhimmi, subject to 
adjizya, after ten years residence (although by Hanafi 
law he was permitted to remain musta?min for only 
one year; Mevkiafati, i, 348). In practice, the Otto- 
mans did not enfore any rule, regarding the musia- 
?>min merchants as continually coming and going. Yet 
from time to time attempts were made to make them 
liable to djizya (e.g., in 1025/1616, see Belin, Les 
capitulations, 89; Wood, 50, and later: see Basvek4let 
Arsivi, DHY, Frangalu no. 26, docs. of Rabi‘ II 1059 
and Radjab 1061). 

After Istanbul, the most numerous foreign millets 
were resident at Smyrna (from the end of the roth/ 
16th century; chiefly the English, then the French 
and the Dutch, a few Venetians); Sidon (French); 
Aleppo (French, Venetians, English, Dutch) ; Salonica 
(after 1096/1685 the French, later other nationalities) ; 
Cairo (French, Venetians and, for a time, English). 
The suggestion that Mehemmed II accorded recogni- 
tion to various special privileges of the Genoese of 
Galata and that these privileges were later extended 
to the Latin milleti (Magnifica Communita di Pera) 
(see M. A, Belin, Hist. de la Latinité de Constantinople, 
Paris 1884, 166) needs re-examination (see for the 
moment, Belin, op. cit., 156-65; E. Dallegio d’Ales- 
sio, Traité entre les Génois de Galata et Mehmet II, 
in Echos d’Orient, xxix, 161-75; T. C. Skeat, Two 
Byzantine documents, in BMQ, xviii (1953), 71-3). 
In the original text of the ‘ahdname (in Greek) dated 
23 Djumada I 857/1 June 1453 (text given by Skeat, 
loc. cit.) the Sultan promises, under oath, that he 
will not bring troops and destroy the walls (according 
to some translations: he will destroy the walls) and 
that the Genoese may live there according to their 
own laws and customs under a Ketkhuda elected from 
among themselves. But when, before leaving for 
Edirne on 3 June, he visited Pera, ke changed his 
mind (in the light of the demands of public security) 
and had the land walls destroyed here and there, 
thus cancelling one of the principal terms of the 
Sahdname; Pera became an entirely ““Ottoman’’ town, 
under the control of a subash? and a kadi [see ISTAN- 
BUL]. 

From the very earliest period the principle of the 
collective responsibility of the millet for crime [see 
piv] or debt had been excluded (cf. Mas Latrie, 92); 
all the same, the Ottoman government, like other 
earlier Islamic governments, obliged the musta?min 
community to pay a collective fine, a kind of indem- 
nity for damages, when the ‘‘guest”’ nation imposed 
loss on the “host’’ state or its populations—through 
through attacks by pirates, failure to pay a public 
debt arising from the farming of a source of revenue 
(tltizadm, see MOLTEZIM), or the circulation of forged 
currency (see, ¢.g., Chardin, i, 15; Abbott, Under 
the Turk, 237-43; Masson, i, 176): the Ottoman 
justification for this was that the “guest” nation 
had thus blatantly infringed its promise to maintain 
“friendship and sincerity’. These levies must be 
distinguished from the avanias, Fr. avanies, which 
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pashas exacted for their own personal profit. (The 
word avania, signifying collective forced levies of 
all sorts, derives, according to B. Homsy, Les 
capiiulations, 57, from A. hawana; but more probably 
its origin is ‘awan, ‘‘anything extorted”, from the 
root ‘ny; a connection with ‘awdrid is most im- 
probable.) The attitude of the central government to 
the extortion of avantas by pashas varied according 
to the circumstances and the prevailing climate of 
relations with the “nation”? involved. There are in 
the Ottoman state archives documents ordering the 
restitution of avanias (Basvekalet Arsivi, DHY 
Ecnebi defterleri). In attempts to put a stop to them, 
the foreign states had new articles inserted in the 
capitulations (French cap. of 1013/1604, art. 16; 
English cap. of 1010/1601, arts. 20 and 30; for 
avanias in general see Masson, i, 1-4; Roux 53-6; 
R. Paris, 294-316; Svoronos, 56-66). Demands for 
avanias were contested by ambassadors and consuls 
in the name of the millet; the cottimo due, collected 
by consuls on the trade of goods of. their millet in 
order to meet avanias, came to be a regular impost. 
The Venetians collected 1% on some imported wares, 
especially cloth (see Brit. Mus., Ms Or. 9053, fol. 
282), the French imposed on every ship loading at 
an Ottoman port a fixed sum graded according to the 
tonnage of the ship (Masson, i, 176; Svoronos, 70-5). 

II. Privileges of individuals. 

The number of privileges accorded to individual 
merchants increased as new articles were appended 
to the ‘ahdnames. These were in practice long- 
standing rights recognized by custom, which, through 
the pressure of the musta?mins, were progressively 
codified as specific articles in the capitulations (for 
a systematic description of these old articles, see 
Mas Latrie, 83-116). 

The aman, which guarantees the harbi’s right to 
travel within the dar al-islam without being enslaved 
or having his goods looted as ghanima [q.v.], was 
valid for the whole Ottoman Empire (bi ’l-djtimle 
memalik-i SOthmaniyye); but for the practical imple- 
mentation of this general aman by the individual, any 
musta?min proposing to travel needed to obtain 
(through the intermediary of his ambassador) and to 
carry with him a special authorization from the 
Sultan, an idhn-i hiimayan (see J. H. Mordtmann, 
Zwei osmanische Passbriefe ..., in MOG, i, 177-201; 
Ménage, loc. cit., 96-9; this document was termed 
miirurname; a similar authorization granted by a 
kag@i or another official was called yol tedhkiresi; 
for an article relating to these: Venetian caps. of 
928/1521, art. 21). In fact musta?mins were normally 
resident only in a limited number of ports, and 
within these ports in specified quarters and kkans 
(the merchants of Sidon were confined to their khan, 
see DHY, Frangalu 26/1, a document of 1059/1649; 
but in other places, Smyrna, Aleppo and Galata, 
they enjoyed considerable freedom of movement). 
The kadis’ registers reveal instances of foreigners 
being enslaved by Muslims (¢.g., Bursa, Sidjtllat; 
cf. Dernschwam, Tagebuch, ed. F. Babinger, Munich 
1923, 42). Separate articles permitted them, in order 
to avoid molestation, to wear Muslim dress and to 
carry arms. 

The residences of musta°mins could be searched by 
Ottoman officials only if there was a suspicion that 
they were harbouring fugitive criminals or slaves, 
or smuggled goods. The abuses to which this except- 
ion opened the way gave rise to new articles (¢.g., 
French caps. of 1153/1740, art. 65). 

As to a musta?min’s property, if he died in the 
Ottoman Empire leaving a will, his property went 
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to the designated heir(s). If he died intestate or if 
his heir(s) were resident elsewhere, his estate was 
taken into trust by the kagi and passed by him to 
the consul or to the deceased’s partners and friends. 
This rule—a principle of fikh (cf. Mevkifati, ii, 
284)—was incorporated into the general corpus of 
Ottoman kaniéns as a separate statute (see TOEM, 
Sjlave for 1329, P. 52). 

III. Aman by sea. 

Guarantees for travel by sea elaborated from the 
principle of aman did not figure in the early works 
of fikh (cf. M. Khadduri, 109-17), but are found in 
the earliest capitulations (Mas Latrie, 97), so that 
a musta’min was entitled to invoke aman when 
threatened by a Muslim ship. But it should be noted 
that the principle of reciprocity appears most clearly 
in those articles concerning relations at sea. The 
Ottomans seem to have regarded their suzerainty as 
extending over the Aegean Sea, the Black Sea, the 
Red Sea, the Straits (Bosphorus and Dardanelles) and 
the Strait of Otranto (see the Venetian treaty of 928/ 
1521), or, in other words, they regarded these waters 
as forming part of the Dar al-Islam. In 1159/1747, 
during the War of the Austrian Succession, the Otto- 
mans attempted to forbid French and English ships 
from engaging in hostilities east of a line from the 
tip of the Morea to the Western extremity of Crete 
and thence to Egypt. In 1109/1697, all warlike de- 
monstrations were forbidden off Ottoman ports 
within gunshot of the citadel (PRO, SP 105, docs. of 
1109/1698). As in earlier capitulations, so in the 
Ottoman ‘ahdndmes, musta?’mins were granted free 
navigation by sea, with security against attacks by 
Muslim vessels; the right to anchor in Muslim har- 
bours and to take on supplies and water at any point 
on the coast; exemption for ships and crews from 
being impressed for any angarya duty; help and 
protection at sea or if driven ashore; security for 
their persons and their goods if they were compelled 
for any reason to land; joint protection against 
pirates; and indemnity for losses due to piracy 
(Venetian caps. of 928/1521, arts. 4, 5, 7, 13, 14, 22, 
25, 26; French caps. of 977/1569, arts. I, 2, 13, 15, 173 
English caps. of 1086/1675, arts. I, 3, 4, 6, 17, 19). 
As long as the ‘Barbary Pirates’’ were under Ottoman 
suzerainty, new articles were drawn up to ensure 
protection against them (French caps. of 1012/1604, 
arts. 19, 20; English caps. of 1086/1675, art. 47). In 
the 11th/17th century when muste?mins’ ships were 
permitted to engage in the carriage of passengers and 
goods between Ottoman ports, new articles appeared 
to cover this (e.g., English caps. of 1086/1675, 
arts. 41-4). 

IV. Guarantees for the free transport and 
sale of goods. 

These matters are usually dealt with in the first 
articles, immediately following the declaration of 
the grant of aman, and to them were later added 
additional articles framed to deal with abuses. They 
reserved the right of local authorities and masters 
of Ottoman warships to search for prohibited or 
smuggled goods (articles against abuse of this right: 
French caps. of 1013/1604, arts. 30, 32, 44; English 
caps. of 1086/1675, arts. 17, 20, 23, 53). It was con- 
ceded that after ships had been inspected in Istanbul 
and in the Bosphorus they need not be inspected 
again at Gallipoli (Venetian caps. of 928/1521, 
art. 26). Occasionally a customs officer would force 
a merchant to unload goods against his will (hence 
art. 17 of the French caps. of 1013/1604); local mer- 
chants would intrigue or exercise pressure to buy 
goods at a price they determimed (hence art. 33 of 








these last caps., art. 5 of the English caps. of 1086/ 
1675), or to sell at their own price (hence docs. in 
DHY, Frangalu no. 26/1). 

Various obstacles were encountered by foreign 
merchants when, for example, the Ottoman state 
from time to time prohibited the export of various 
wares (especially cereals, leather, cotton and metals) 
in order to prevent the starving of internal markets, 
or granted monopolies or iltiséms for the sale of 
different commodities; these gave rise to new articles 
in the capitulations (French: art. 14, English: 
art. 53)—although the usual remedy was to resort 
to widely-organized smuggling (Masson, i, 417). 

In their earliest ‘ahdnaémes the Ottoman authorities 
were content to prescribe that customs and other 
dues should be levied “according to custom and the 
current regulation” (‘ddet ve kantin iizere), without 
mentioning a specific percentage. Hence Mehemmed 
II had no difficulty in raising the custom’s rates 
from 2% to 4% and finally, at the end of his reign, 
to 5%. 5% was the general rate in the roth/16th 
century, but the Ottoman customs tariff varied ac- 
cording to the status of the importer, the nature of 
the commodity, and the area where it was enforced; 
nor was is clearly distinguished from dues levied 
on goods in transit within the Empire [see maks]. 
As a result of the numerous disputes provoked by 
these inconsistencies, the musia?’mins succeeded, 
not without great difficulty, in getting the minimum 
customs rate fixed at 3% (for the history of this 
struggle, see Wood, 27) and in obtaining exemption 
from all other dues (i.e., principally kassabiyye or 
kassab-akéesi, masdariyye, reftiyye, yasakci, badj— 
for all of which, see maxs). The traditional practice 
of making payments to clerks and servants in the 
custom’s department brought the customs rate 
up from the official 3% to a real 41/,%. Some 
commodities were also subject to additional duties: 
cotton to kantar-resmi, silk to mizdn-resmi, mohair 
to famgha-resmi, etc. Again, each ship had to pay 
to the high officials of the port at which it called a 
fixed sum (at first 300 akdes, in the 11th/17th century 
9600 akdes), under the name of selamlik or selametiyye. 
Musta’min merchants also had to contribute to the 
support of their ambassador and consuls, by paying 
a due of 21/,.% as “‘consulage” (T. konsolos hakki or 
bayladj hakki). These dues together, with the basic 
customs duties, brought the total rate in practice 
to at least 9%. In order to prevent disputes the 
ambassador finally managed to procure the estab- 
lishment of fixed tariffs and their inclusion in the 
capitulations (e.g., the English capitulations of 1086/ 
1675, arts. 62-5). 

B. Historical Survey. 

{1) Period of the Italian maritime states (700/1300- 
977/1569). 

The Seldjaik sultans of Anatolia had granted com- 
mercial privileges to the Kingdom of Cyprus and 
to the Venetians as early as 603/1207 (O. Turan, 
Tiirkiye Selguklulart hakkinda resmi vesikalar, An- 
kara 1958, 108-19, 121-37). The oldest ‘Sahdname 
text to survive dates from Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 616/January 
1220 (Tafel and Thomas, i, 438, ii, 143; O. Turan, 
op. cit., 124-37; for a French merchant in Konya in 
1225, see Belin, 37). 

When the Ottomans first entered Rumeli in 753/ 
1352 [see GELIBOLU] they were in friendly relations 
with Genoa (then at war with Venice) and granted 
her the first Ottoman capitulations. Although this 
first text is lost, that of 19 Djumada I 789/9 June 
1387 has survived (Latin text in Silvestre de Sacy, 
Notices et extraits, xif1, 59-61: cf. M. Belgrano, 
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in Atti della Soc. Lig., xiii, 146-9). The oldest com- 
mercial concession to a Latin state made by a Tur- 
coman prince of Anatolia is in the peace treaty of 
1348 between the Holy League (the Papacy, Venice, 
the Knights of Rhodes, Cyprus) and the Aydin-oghlu 
Khidr Beg (text in Tafel and Thomas, iv, 313); but 
as early as 711/1311 Rhodian merchants had been 
operating in the principality of Menteshe, (Heyd, ii, 
36), and a commercial agreement was later concluded. 
Venetian consulates were established in the middle 
years of the 8th/14th century at Altoluogo (Ayatholuk) 
and Palatia (Balat) (Heyd, i, 545). When, under 
Bayezid I, these places came under Ottoman suze- 
rainty, the Sultan confirmed these privileges and 
extended them to “‘all places under his rule, by sea 
and by land, in Anatolia and Rumelia” (text in 
G. M. Thomas, Diplomatarium, iv, no. 134). From 
the time when Edirne was occupied by the Ottomans 
(762/1361) Venice was attempting to obtain capitu- 
lations from the Sultan (I. Bratianu, Etudes Byzan- 
tines, Paris 1938, 167). In 786/1384 she was making 
diplomatic advances in order to procure permission 
to import grain from Ottoman territory and to 
establish a commercial settlement on Ottoman soil, 
preferably at Uskiidar opposite Ghalata (Thomas, 
Dipl., ii, no. 141; F. Thiriet, Régestes, i, 165). The 
peace treaty of 822/1419 mentions an agreement 
between Venice and Mehemmed I’s grandfather, 7.c., 
Murad I (Thomas, Dipl., no. 172). Bayezid I used 
his power to permit or withhold grain exports as a 
political weapon against Venice (M. Silberschmidt, 
Das Orient, Problem ..., Leipzig 1923). In the period 
of civil war after the battle of Ankara, Ottoman 
pretenders recognized the necessity to conciliate 
Venice. Siileyman Celebi actively sought Venetian 
support (Iorga, Notes, i, 122), and in the peace 
agreement of 806/1403 for the first time granted 
important concessions to the members of the League 
(Venice, Byzantium, Genoa, the Knights of Rhodes) 
(text in Thomas, Dipl., ii, no. 159). Misa Celebi 
confirmed these at Phanar on 13 Djumada I 814/ 
3 September 1411 (Thomas, Dzpl., no. 164). There 
followed the agreements of 17 Shaww4l 822/6 
November 1419 (Thomas, Dipl., no. 172), 15 Dhu 
*]-Hidjdia 833/4 September 1430 (#bid., no. 182), and 
25 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 849/25 February 1446 (F. Babinger 
and F. Délger, Mehmed’s II. friihester Staatsvertrag 
(1446), in Or. Chr. Per., xv/3-4 (1949), 225-58). 
Mehemmed II, like his great-grandfather Bayezid 
I, pursued the policy of attempting to reduce the 
Italian colonists to the status of tribute-payers. Al- 
though the Ottoman-Venetian war of 867/1463-884/ 
1479 was a blow to Venetian commerce, trade was 
not completely interrupted, and by the treaty of 4 
Rabi‘ IT 884/25 June 1479 (cf. A. Bombaci, in BZ, 
xlvii (1954), 298-319) and its renewal by Bayezid II 
(end of Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 886/January 1482, original in 
Archivio di Stato, Venice), Venice was permitted, 
besides the privileges formerly conceded, permission 
to trade with Kefe and Trabzon in the Black Sea. 
In 904/1498, before embarking again on war with 
Venice, the Ottomans granted a capitulation to the 
King of Naples (S. N. Fisher, The foreign relations 
of Turkey ..., Urbana 1948, 61). In the Ottoman- 
Venetian treaty of 24 Ramadan 909/24 March 1503, 
the concessions were further extended (Marino 
Sanuto, v, 42-7; cf. Bonelli, I] traitato . . ., 363). These 
were renewed by Selim I (16 Sha‘ban 919/17 October 
1513) and Siileyman I (17 Muharram 928/17 December 
1521) (Turkish originals in Archivio di Stato). It is 
noteworthy that by the treaty of-1 Djumada II 947/2 
October 1540 (L. Bonelli, Il trattato ..., 332-3; 


W. Lehmann, Der Friedensvertrag, and now (Turkish 
text) T. Gékbilgin, in Belgeler, i/2, 121-8), the 
commercial privileges were extended, the Arab lands 
and Bosnia being included,—but Trabzon and Kefe 
were excluded. The hostile relations between Venice 
and the Ottomans in the years 978/1570-980/1572 
facilitated the intervention of a new competitor in 
the Levant-France. Until this time Venice had 
enjoyed commercial predominance in the Levant, in 
Istanbul, and in Egypt. (For the later Venetian ca- 
pitulations see Murad III, Turkish text, Siileymaniye 
Library, MS Esad Ef. 2362, 63-70; (Rabi‘ II roo4/ 
December 1595) Belin, in JA, VII¢ Série, viii, 384- 
442; cf. Noradounghian, i, 408-9). 

With the Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt, 
the value of capitulations increased enormously. 
Selim I renewed the capitulations granted by the 
Mamluk sultans to Venice (see B. Moritz, Ein 
Firman des Sultan Selim fiir die Venetianer, in Fest- 
schrift Sachau, 422 ff.) and the consul of the Catalans 
and the French (at Ghazza, in Rabi‘ II 923/May 1517; 
for the Italian and French texts of the terms as 
renewed by Siileyman I, see Charriére, i, 121-9). The 
suggestion that these more elaborate capitulations 
were the model for the capitulations later granted 
to the states of Western Europe (J. H. Mordtmann, 
Die islamisch-frinkischen Staatsvertrdge, in Zeitschrift 
fiir Politik, xi (1918) is an exaggeration: the Ottomans 
seem rather to have followed the practice of the 
Anatolian emirates. 

The capitulation granted to the joint Catalan- 
French consul in Egypt was not in fact an instrument 
between states. In 943/1536, however, the King of 
France, seeking the profit from the close relations he 
had established with the Sultan, attempted to obtain 
a direct capitulation for France. The #raité which his 
ambassador J. de la Forest drew up in discussions 
with Ibrahim Pasha (see Charriére, i, 285, intro- 
duction) was not confirmed by Siileyman (cf. Char- 
riére, i, 293-4, art. 17)—and soon afterwards Ibrahim 
was executed (22 Ramadan 942/15 March 1536). 
This draft, as finally drawn up by de la Forest, 
bears the form of a treaty concluded between two 
equal parties: this is the sole example of such a 
“treaty”? among the ‘‘capitulations”’ (all the others of 
which were granted as unilaterally conceded ‘ahd- 
names), and has given rise to very varying inter- 
pretations by modern scholars (Belin, 59; M. Khad- 
duri, War and peace ..., 273; I. Soysal, in TD, iii} 
5-6, 78; H. J. Liebesney, 317). That the document 
remained only a draft is clear from Ringon’s letters 
sent from Istanbul (Charriére, i, 389, 396-7, 413-4); 
its text was discovered only in 1777 by the Comte 
de Saint-Priest in the papers of d’Aramon (see G, 
Zeller, Une légende qui dure ..., in Revue d’hist. mod. 
et contemporaine, ii (1955), 127-32; and (in answer), 
M. E., Les capitulations de 1535 ne sont pas une 
légende, in Annales E.S.C., xix (1964)). 

(2) Period of the predominance of the states of 
Western Europe (977/1569-1188/1774). 

The first authentic Ottoman-French capitulations 
are those of 7 Djumada I 977/18 October 1569. Those 
attributed to the reign of Siileyman (Belin, 89) rhust 
be that sultan’s renewal of the Mamlik capitulations, 
which had been extended to embrace the whole Otto- 
man Empire (Charriére, i, 123). A new capitulation 
in 977/1569 became necessary through the accession 
of Selim II and the imposition in Egypt of a measure 
which destroyed French commerce (see Safvet, in 
TOEM, iii, 993, and the introduction to the capitu- 
lations). The King sent Claude du Bourg to Istanbul 
to regulate this affair (Charriére, iii, 64, note 1; 
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Mission diplomatique de Claude du Bourg, in Revue 
d@’ Hist. Dipl., 1895), and he, without difficulty, ob- 
tained the Sahdname (Turkish text in British Museum, 
MS Or. 9053, ff. 252-5; French text in Testa, i, 
g1-6), which the ambassador Noailles in 1572 called 
‘le plus ample et avantageux traité qui jamais fut 
tiré du Levant’? (Testa, i, 111). Since the Ottomans 
were in that year making preparations to attack 
Cyprus (in Vene ian occupation), they were anxious 
for good relations with France. The capitulation was 
drawn up on the basis of the Venetian capitulations 
(cf. art. 16, and Charriére, iii, 91, note 1). The 
additional last article (17) incurred, according to Du 
Bourg (Charriére, ibid.), the protests of the Shaykh 
al-Islam and the jealousy of Venice. As a result of 
these concessions, French commerce in the Levant 
rapidly expanded, overtaking that of Venice and en- 
couraging the merchants of several other European 
states to sail under the French flag in order to have 
a share in this prosperity. According to the capitu- 
lations of 989/1581, these foreign merchants were the 
English, Portuguese, Spaniards, Catalans, Sicilians, 
Anconans and Ragusans. At this period the Sultan 
recognized as capitulatary states only France, Venice 
and Poland (Turkish text of the Polish capitulations 
of 20 Sha‘ban 960/1 August 1553 published by T. 
Gokbilgin, in Belgeler, i/2 (1963), 128-30). As France 
began to fall under Spanish influence (981/1573), 
Ottoman suspicions of her were aroused, and in 
983/1575, before the new sultan Murad III had renew- 
ed the French capitulations, the English merchants 
began to apply for capitulations for themselves 
(Wood, 7; the privilege granted to Jenkinson in 960/ 
1553 (Hakluyt, v, 109) was never put into effect). 
Since the middle of the century, English merchants 
had been attempting to establish a trade route via 
Moscow, the Caucasus and Hormuz. This project being 
defeated by the Ottoman occupation of Adharbaydjan 
(986/1578), they turned their attention once more to 
the Levant (W. Foster, England’s quest of Eastern 
trade, London 1933, 21-71). Two enterprising London 
merchants, Osborne and Staper, sent their agent 
William Harborne to Istanbul, with a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to the Sultan. Harborne acquired an 
idjazet-i hiimaytin restricted to these three principals 
and permitting them to trade in Istanbul (Muharram 
988/February-March 1580, text publ. by I. H. Uzun- 
garsili, in Belleten: xlii/5t (1950), 615, doc. 2). In 
his reply to the Queen (loc. cit., doc. 1), Murad III 
conceded aman to the English merchants so long as 
“friendship and good faith’ was maintained. This 
rapprochement between the sovereigns was prompted 
by political calculations directed against Spain (CSP, 
Venice, viii, Preface, pp. XX XIX-XLVI); economi- 
cally too, the Ottoman authorities were attracted by 
the opportunity of buying English cloth more cheaply 
and acquiring raw materials like tin and steel which 
were required for making arms. By a letter of 4 
Ramadan 987/25 October 1579, Elizabeth had asked 
that the trading concessions be extended to all her 
subjects (Eng. tr. from Latin, in Kurat, Tiirk-Ingiliz, 
181) and since some statesmen in Istanbul were at 
that time pressing the importance of English friend- 
ship against Spain (Kurat, in Képrilié armagant, 308- 
15), a full ‘akdname, based on the French capitulations 
(see art. 19), was granted (Rabi‘ II 988/May 1580; 
the Turkish text published by Kurat, Tirk-Ingiliz, 
182-6, contains errors, and should be controlled by 
the text published by Uzungarsih (Belleten, 617-9), 
by the text in British Museum MS Or. 9053, ff. 248- 
50, and by the texts of later capitulations. The 
English text is dated June 1580, see Hakluyt, v, 


178-83; cf. P. Wittek, in Bull..of the Inst. of His- 
torical Research, xix/57 (1942), 121-39). 

M. de Germigny managed however to procure the 
insertion into the renewed French capitulations of 
the clause that English merchants should, as before, 
sail under the French flag. Nevertheless Harborne, 
in the teeth of French and Venetian intrigue, obtained 
a new ‘ahdname (Rabi‘ II 992/May 1583), and the 
Sultan sent the Queen a letter of con‘irmation (later 
in the same month, Kurat, Tiérk-Ingiliz, 187, doc. V). 

Thus began a long commercial struggle between 
France and England in the Levant (Testa, i, 151-71; 
A. Horniker, William Harborne and the beginning 
of Anglo-Turkish diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions, in J. Mod. Hist., xviii (1946)). France finally 
recognized the new state of affairs (capitulations of 
1012/1604, art. 4), but there were more collisions 
because the Dutch preferred to sail under the English 
flag in their trade in the Levant. In the upshot, the 
Ottoman government granted the Dutch separate 
capitulations (7 Djum4da I 1021/6 July 1612; text in 
Dumont, Corps diplomatique, v/2, 205; see A. Ernst- 
berger, Eropas Widersiand gegen Hollands erste 
Gesandtschaft bet der Pforte (1612), Munich 1956). 
As late as 1062/1652, however, France obtained the 
Porte’s support for her claim that the merchants 
of every Christian nation which had no ambassador 
of its own in Istanbul must trade under her flag 
(Istanbul, Basvek4let Argivi, DHY, Frangalu defter- 
leri no. 26). In about 980/1572 Ragusa, claiming 
to be the tributary (khkarddj-gézdr) of the Sultan, 
shook off French protection (Testa, i, roz). The 
French succeeded for a long time in hindering the 
settlement of an English merchant-colony in Egypt 
(R. Fedden, Notes on the British consulate in Egypt, 
in BIE, xxvii (1946), 1-21). By a firman of Djumada 
I 1054/July 1644, the Sultan forbade the: English 
consul in Egypt to exact consular dues from Genoese 
and Sicilian merchants (Bagvekalet Argivi, DHY, 
Frangalu no. 26). But in the years between 1030/ 
1620 and 1094/1683, the English managed to make 
themselves generally supreme in the Levant. Coun- 
tries of the dar al-karb preferred to have recourse to 
English protection, as being surer and less expensive. 
The Ottoman government, ignoring French protests, 
finally permitted harbis to sail under the protection 
of whichever power they wished. 

As a result of the fierce competition between the 
European states, a ‘most favoured nation’’ clause 
began at this period to figure in capitulations (¢.g., 
the English capitulation of 1580, art. 19). Other new 
clauses too which the Western states caused to be 
inserted in their capitulations are a reflexion of the 
contemporary situation and pressures. In the new 
English capitulations obtained by Lello in ro10/1601 
(Turkish text in Feridin, Munsha’at, ii, 381-5) 17 
new clauses appear (see Sanderson, Travels, London 
1931, 282-7): the ‘‘most favoured nation’”’ status of 
England is confirmed; the Dutch are put undec the 
English flag (a defeat for the French); gold and silver 
currency are exempted from customs dues and 
permitted to circulate freely. This last clause is 
connected with the trade in silver currency, which 
was then an important economic question (see H. 
Inalcik, in Belleten, xv/60 (1951), 656-61). Another 
important clause was that subjecting the English to 
a customs due of only 3% ad valorem on goods they 
brought in from Venice and other places: this en- 
couraged other nations, subject to a 5% rate, to 
ship their exports under the English flag. In a later 
renewal, a clause was inserted to combat the misuse 
of bills of exchange (Noradounghian, i, 165, art. 58). 
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In Djumada II 1086/September 1675, during the 
embassy of John Finch, a new capitulation was 
drawn up embracing all the earlier privileges and 
the khatf-i sherifs granted over the years (G. F. 
Abbott, Under the Turk ..., London 1920). The 
chief articles then added (Noradounghian, i, 167-8, 
arts. 72-5) concerned the prohibition of excessive 
dues on woollens and silk—these being the principal 
export wares of the English merchants at Smyrna, 
so that the dues were causing disputes. Finch 
attempted at the same time, but in vain, to procure 
for his King the title Padishah, which the French 
King had enjoyed since 1014/1603 (Feridin, ii, 
400). Finch’s capitulation aroused the jealousy of 
the French and the Venetians (Abbott, 147). 

-The French capitulations and their effectiveness 
varied in the r1ith/17th century with changes in 
Ottoman-French political relations, The renewals 
under Mehemmed III (1005/1597; text in P. de 
Rausas) and Ahmed I (1012/1604; text in Testa, i, 
141-51; Noradounghian, i, 93-102; Turkish text in 
Feridiin, ii, 400-4) fell in a period of warm relations, 
so that the French were able to obtain some im- 
portant new articles (F. S. de Bréves, Relation ..., 
Paris 1630; analysis of the articles in Belin, 84-9; 
J. de Gontaut-Biron, Ambassade en Turquie ..., 
1605-1610, 2 vols., Paris 1888-9). In the former, the 
most important clauses provided for all ‘‘nations’” 
except the Venetians and English to sail under the 
French flag; for the export of grain; for freedom 
of trade in silver coin (for a ferman on this subject, 
see Basvekalet Arsivi, Fekete tasnifi no. 2396); for 
guarantees against Barbary corsairs (arts. 1, 4, 8). 
The latter conceded French protection of Christian 
pilgrims to Jerusalem and of monks dwelling there 
(arts. 4, 5)—clauses which laid the foundation for 
the later French claims to protect all Catholics and 
Catholic missionaries in the Ottoman Empire. In 
1028/1619, the attempt of the Comte de Césy to 
renew the capitulations failed (Tongas, 20), and 
henceforward the influence of the French at the 
Porte and in the markets of the Levant began to 
decline (Masson, i, 124-30; Tongas, 139-215). The 
Porte granted a separate capitulation to Genoa, 
hitherto under the French flag, and reduced their 
custom dues to 3% (1076/1665; Chardin, Voyages, i, 
Amsterdam 1711, 6-17; It. text in Noradounghian, 
i, 124-32). In the period when the K®6priiliis were in 
power, political relations with France were for a time 
suspended, and French trade fell to a tenth of what 
it had been in 1029/1620 (Masson, i, XX XI; Tongas, 
5-65). Finally, as part of Colbert’s efforts to revive 
the Levant trade, the French managed to renew 
their. capitulations in 1084/1673, with important 
new clauses (Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘ast, 
i, 4-14; Fr. text in Noradoughian, i, 136-45; a letter 
of Mehemmed IV relating to the ‘akdname in Testa, 
ii, 169; for the negotiations, see A. Vandal, Les 
voyages du Marquis de Nointel, 1670-1680, Paris 1900, 
99-112). The most important new clauses conceded 
reduction of customs dues to 3%, ‘“‘most favoured 
nation” treatment, and the French right to protect 
Jesuit and Capucin missionaries at the Porte. 

From 1094/1683 onwards, when the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe was beset by dangers and the 
Porte needed diplomatic support from Western 
powers, the institution of the capitulations entered 
a new stage. Henceforward, new privileges were 
granted as an unveiled gesture of reciprocity for 
political assistance. By a kha#t-i sherif of 1101-1690, 
the French won the reduction of ‘customs dues in 
Egypt from 10% to 3%, and the return to the 
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Catholics of various sacred sites in Jerusalem (Paris, 
Hist. de Marseille, 89-90). When France made peace 
with the Habsburgs in 1109/1697, the Porte turned 
to England: the English were granted the monopoly 
of the carrying trade by sea between Egypt and 
Istanbul, and an English consulate was opened in 
Egypt (Fedden, op. cit., 13-14). A rapprochement 
with France between 1128/1716 and 1153/1740 
changed the picture again: the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
who acted as intermediary in the negotiations leading 
to the Treaty of Belgrade (1152/1739) and brought 
his sovereign’s guarantee of it (see A. Vandal, Une 
ambassade francaise en Orient sous Louis XV ..., 
Paris 1887), obtained the most extensive privileges 
yet conceded (1153/1740; Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat 
medjmé‘asi, i, 14-35; Fr. text in Testa, i, 186-210; 
Noradounghian, i, 277-300). The Sultan even con- 
firmed these capitulations on behalf of his successors 
(cf. the Prussian capitulations of 1174/1761 in 
Mu‘Ghedat medjmi‘ast, i, 90). The Ottoman govern- 
ment thus sacrificed the valuable bargaining counter 
that new capitulations had to be negotiated at the 
beginning of every new reign. The new clauses 
contained nothing of great substance. In the following 
years the French held an unchallenged position in 
Levant trade and in transportation between Ottoman 
ports (see R. Paris, 93-109). Each state of Europe 
which was enjoying any degree of economic develop- 
ment was now forming a Levant Company and 
attempting to obtain capitulations from the Porte. 
The Ottomans responded, following a policy of 
weakening the privileged position held by France, 
England and Holland (Sweden: 1149/1737, text in 
Noradounghian, i, 239, Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat 
Medjmu‘asi, i, 146; the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies: 
1153/1740, text in Noradounghian, i, 270; Denmark: 
1170/1756, Fr. text in Noradounghian, i, 308, 
Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat medimi‘ast, i, 52; 
Prussia: 1174/1761, Fr. text in Noradounghian, i, 
315, Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘ast, i, 83; 
Spain: 1197/1783, Turkish text in Djewdet, Ta°rikh', 
ii, 338-43 and Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘asi, i, 212, Fr. text 
in Noradounghian, i, 344). In granting these capit- 
ulations the Porte was swayed chiefly by the political 
aim of acquiring friends in Europe (see especially the 
account of the Spanish negotiations in Djewdet, ii, 
184-203). 

The new stage had been fully entered when the 
supremacy of the Western nations in the Levant was 
threatened by the reluctant concession, under pres- 
sure, of capitulations to the Habsburgs and to Russia 
—to the Ottoman Empire’s two powerful enemies. 

(3) The capitulations as an instrument of European 
imperialism, 

As early as the middle of the 9th/15th century, 
German merchants from Augsburg and Nurenberg 
had been active, under Venetian protection, in 
Instanbul (see H. Kellenbenz, Handelsverbindung 
zwischen Mitteleuropa und Istanbul, in Studi Veneziani, 
ix, 193-9). Customs documents also attest the import 
of cloth overland from Breslau into Ottoman Hungary 
(L. Fekete and Gy. Kaldy-Nagy, Rechnungsbiicher 
tiirkischer Finanzstellen in Buda (Offen), Budapest 
1962, 730). By the truce conceded to the Emperor 
Charles V and Ferdinand in 954/1547, merchants 
were permitted to travel back and forth enjoying 
emn u aman (Feridin, ii, 340 and 341). At the 
renewal of the Treaty of Zsitva-torok in 1025/1616 
(Feridin, ii, 324; Mu‘dhedat medimi‘asl, 75, arts. 
9-10; Latin text in Noradounghian, i, 113-8), mer- 
chants owing allegiance to’ the Emperor, Austria, 
Spain and Flanders were permitted to travel and 
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trade, with a customs rate of 3%; furthermore, Jesuit 
priests were allowed to reside in Ottoman domains 
and maintain churches (art. 7). In 1078/1667 Austria 
sought to take an active part in Levant trade by 
founding a trading company (H. Hassinger, Die erste 
Wiener Handelskompanie, 1667-1683, in Viertelj. fir 
Sos. und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xxxv/1 (1942), 53). 
In the upshot, hostility between the two empires 
prevented these commercial privileges from being 
effectively exploited. Although by the Treaty of 
Carlowitz of 1111/1699 (art. 14) the Ottomans agreed 
to extend the capitulations granted to other European 
nations to the nations subject to the Habsburg 
Emperor, the latter obtained full capitulations only 
after the Treaty of Passarowitz (1130/1718: Fr. text 
in Noradounghian, i, 220-7; Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat 
medjimé‘asi, iii, 112-20). By these, ships were allowed 
to navigate freely on the Danube—but not to enter 
the Black Sea (art. 20); the Emperor could establish 
a consulate wherever another state had a consulate 
and wherever else he thought fit; Austrian and 
Persian merchants were permitted to trade via the 
Danube and the Black Sea, subject to a customs rate 
of 5%. It is noteworthy that no oath figures in these 
capitulations, Trade with Germany expanded, via 
the Danube, but mainly via Trieste and Venice 
(H. Grenville, Observations, ed. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, 
Ann Arbor 1965, 54). These capitulations were 
renewed in 1160/1747 (Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat 
medimi‘ast, iii, 135-42), the Emperor obtaining the 
concession that merchants from the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, Hamburg and Liibeck should travel under 
his flag (as had Genoese merchants since 1137/1725). 
Rivalry with Russia prompted Austria to exact new 
clauses and a sened guaranteeing that they would be 
honoured (1198/1784, Fr. text in Noradounghian, i, 
379-82, Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘asl, iii, 
152-5); these clauses included the right to establish 
consulates in Wallachia and Moldavia, the same right 
of navigation by sea (including the Black Sea) and by 
the great rivers as Russia enjoyed, and the acknow- 
ledgement that an Austrian passport alone was a 
sufficient authority for a traveller. 

In the gth/15th century Russian merchants were 
trading at Azak (Azov) and Kefe, and by the end of 
the century their presence is recorded in Bursa (in 
903/1497, Ivan III sent his ambassador Pleshéeyev 
to Istanbul, to seek facilities for them). They trav- 
elled as individuals, either with a personal zdhn-i 
himdaydan or by isti?man from Muslim merchants (for 
an example, see F. Dalsar, Bursa’da ipekgilik, Is- 
tanbul 1960, p. 191). After the Czar’s occupation 
of Kazan (959/1552), the great market for furs, 
commercial relations expanded, the Sultan sending 
merchants attached to the Palace to Moscow to buy 
furs (see, ¢.g., Dalsar, 192-3), and the Czar’s merchants 
coming to Bursa, with individual permits, to buy 
silkstuffs. In the Treaty of Istanbul of 1112/1700 the 
question of trade privileges was left for later discus- 
sion (art. 10), but a special article (12) permitted 
Russian monks to make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Article 9 of the Treaty of Belgrade (1152/1739) 
permitted freedom of trade to merchants of both 
parties, but with the proviso that goods should be 
carried in the Black Sea only in Turkish vessels. By 
the Treaty of Kiiciik Kaynardja ([g.v.], 1188/1774), 
the Porte conceded to Russia, as it had to Western 
nations, freedom of navigation in Ottoman waters, 
explicitly including the Black Sea, the Straits and 
the Danube. Russian merchants coming by sea or 
land were to receive ‘most favoured nation’’ rights, 
all the terms of the English and French capitulations 


were granted to Russia, and the Czar was permitted 
to set up consulates and vice-consulates wherever 
he wished. Other clauses granted further privileges 
with regard to criminals (art. 6), diplomatic immu- 
nities of ambassadors and dragomans (arts. 5 and 9), 
and the protection of Christians (arts. 7, 8 and 14); 
and finally, the Czar was granted the title Padishah 
(art. 13). Since all these privileges were embodied 
in a reciprocal and bilateral ‘“‘treaty’’ (in the modern 
sense), they differed both in form and in legal char- 
acter from the ‘akdnames unilaterally granted by the 
Porte to France and England—and indeed when 
five years later the Porte attempted to restrain ships 
carrying to Russia provisions required for supplying 
Istanbul, Russia regarded this as a “‘violation of the 
treaty” (nakd-i ‘ahd: Djewdet, ii, 135). The establish- 
ment of Russian consuls in such sensitive areas as 
Wallachia, Moldavia and Sinop led to tension (Djew- 
det, ii, 144; iii, 125-7). The Porte indeed still evidently 
regarded capitulations as concessions freely granted 
to the subjects of friendly powers—but Russia now 
began to put on the pressure: in the explanatory 
convention of Aynali Kavak (1193/1779: Turkish 
text in Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘asi, iii, 275-84; Fr. text 
in Noradounghian, i, 338) the construction of Article 
II of the Treaty of Kiiéiik Kaynardja was reviewed, 
and it was repeated (art. 6) that it was a mutual 
engagement which could not be unilaterally de- 
nounced. Finally, on occupying the Crimea, Russia 
forced the Porte to recognize the annexation and to 
grant a full capitulation of 81 clauses ‘‘on the basis 
of the capitulations granted to the French and the 
English” (1197/1783: Turkish text in Mu‘ahedat 
medjmi‘asi, iii, 285-319; French text in Nora- 
dounghian, i, 371-3). In the preamble and the con- 
clusion it was stated that this ‘ahdndme was a pact 
supplementary to the Treaty of Kiitiik Kaynardja. 

This instrument was to lend a new character to 
the Porte’s capitulatory agreements with Western 
powers: in particular, they reacted to the opening 
of the Black Sea to Russian ships, and at first, hoping 
to expand her trade, Russia encouraged them (Wood, 
180-1). Since the 1oth/16th century the English 
(Wood, 49; Grenville, 49-54) and the French 
(Masson, ii, 637-55; R. Paris, 455) had repeatedly 
—but in vain—attempted to obtain entry into the 
Black Sea; when Russia was now granted this right, 
they asked the same concession for themselves, on 
the basis of the ‘“‘most favoured nation” clause in 
their capitulations. But this was not granted imme- 
diately; the English obtained it in a “‘note’’ of 1214/ 
1799 (text in Noradounghian, ii, 35-6) and France 
by art. 2 of the Treaty of Paris (1217/1802: text in 
Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘asi, 36; for the negotiations, see 
I, Soysal, Franstz Ihtildli ve Tiirk-Fransiz miinase- 
betleri, 1789-1802, Ankara 1964, 315-37); the same 
right was later granted to other powers (Sardinia, 
Denmark, Spain, the Two Sicilies, Tuscany; see 
Noradounghian, ii, 102, 137, 140, 219). 

(4) Abuse of the Capitulations and attempts to 
abolish them. 

Until the end of the 12th/18th century the Ottoman 
state in its dealings with the mercantilist nations of 
Europe continued to adhere to its traditional attitude 
in commercial matters and granted generous privi- 
leges, based on the concept of aman, without con- 
sidering the dangerous results which might ensue. In 
about 1771 Porter considered (Observations, 357-464) 
that it was hardly possible to ask for more to be 
conceded. An expert on the Levant trade recognized 
(Masson, i, 473) that the Ottoman state afforded 
“toute la securité et toutes les facilités necessaires”’ ; 
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he observed also that the Europeans abused these 
privileges in the most outrageous ways. The growing 
exploitation had, in the last years of the century, 
brought the Ottoman Empire to a position of 
political and economic subordination to Western 
Europe, so that the French ambassador Choiseul- 
Gouffier could in 1788 call the Ottoman Empire 
“une des plus riches colonies de la France” (Masson, 
ii, 279). Before the 18th century, these privileges 
presented no great threat to the Ottoman state and 
its economy, the Ottoman government still being 
powerful enough to prevent abuses; but now the 
European states used pressure and threats towards 
the weakened Ottoman state in order to maintain 
and extend the concessions, and managed to obstruct 
the correction of abuses. 

The abuse which really undermined the Empire 
was the extension of capitulatory rights to dhimmi 
subjects of the Porte. The musta?min from a harbi 
land enjoyed greater privileges than an Ottoman sub- 
ject; and some dhimmis hit on the method of winning 
these privileges for themselves, namely, to obtain 
from the Porte, through the bribing of foreign am- 
bassadors and consuls, patents of appointment (be- 
vats) as dragomans. By the capitulations, ambassa~ 
dors and consuls had the right to employ a stipulated 
number of dragomans, and by the berat granted to 
such a dragoman (for specimens, see Bagvek4let 
Arsivi, DHY Ecnebi defterleri; London, Public 
Record Office, SP 105/334) the Sultan exempted both 
the bearer and his sons and servants from poll-tax 
(djtzya) and the other taxes to which the ra‘éya were 
liable, In the 11th/17th century, the Western nations 
obtained also various diplomatic immunities for their 
dragomans (see, ¢.g., art. 45 of the English capitu- 
lation of 1086/1675: Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘ast, i, 251; 
Noradounghian, i, 157). Ambassadors and consuls 
began—for a consideration—to procure such berats 
for dhimmis who had no pretensions at all to be 
dragomans, and so to make quite large sums. These 
beratlis [g.v.], or ‘‘barataires’’ and their servants 
(“‘sous-barataires”’), who enjoyed the same privileges, 
had the same financial and juridical advantages as 
the musta’mins, and paid the same lower customs 
duties. In 1208/1793, in Aleppo alone, some 1500 
dhimmi merchants held dragomans’ berais—only 
six of whom, when a check was made, proved to be 
genuine interpreters (Kisbi ta°rikhi, apud Djewdet, 
vi, 130. For the check carried out in Salonica in 
1178/1764, see Svoronos, 152; for further checks in 
1200/1786 and 1221/1806, see Djewdet, iii, 130, 270, 
viii, 107). 

This was not the only abuse. A capitulary power 
had also the right to extend the privileges arising 
from the capitulations to “protected persons” who 
were not its own nationals, so that an Ottoman sub- 
ject needed only to obtain a patente from a compliant 
ambassador or consul to enjoy the privileges accorded 
by capitulation to foreigners. In about 1223/1808 the 
Russians had enrolled 120,000 Greeks as “protected 
persons’’ (for the ‘‘barataires” and “‘protégés’” see 
especially F. Rey, La protection diplomatique et 
consulaire dans les Echelles du Levant et de Barbarie, 
Paris 1899). During the reign of Selim III Ottoman 
statesmen united in a general reaction against the 
capitulations, and various measures were taken 
to rescue Ottoman subjects from the unprivileged 
status to which they had fallen. Thus by a berat 
granted in 1207/1792, a dhimmi merchant and his 
two assistants who traded with Europe were granted 
“all the privileges and exemptions enjoyed by the 
dragoman of a miiste?min and his servants” (see SO. 
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Niri, Medjelle-i um#r-i belediyye, i, 675-8). Such 
merchants were called “Avrapa tidjdjari.” Shortly 
afterwards some Muslim merchants trading with 
Persia and India were, by berat, granted the same 
privileges (op. cit. 681-5), and called “‘Khayriyye 
tidjdjar?’. Their affairs were regulated. by a special 
administrative system and a special court. 

The a‘yan, local despots who at this period were 
rising to power in various provinces of the Empire (in 
Palestine, Shaykh Zahir and later Djazzar Ahmad 
Pasha; in Egypt, Mehmed ‘Ali; in Rumeli, Tepe- 
delenli ‘Ali Pasha [gq.v.]),-with an eye on the benefits 
for their own treasuries, struggled effectively against 
the evil effects arising from the abuse of the capi- 
tulations by such measures as forbidding the export 
of certain goods, imposing monopolies and farming 
the sale of monopoly wares, fixing the prices of 
wares for export and abolishing the rights of navi- 
gation enjoyed by musta°mins. The central govern- 
ment too began increasingly to use the devices of 
monopoly (yed-t wahid) and iltizam [q.v.] of export 
goods in order to increase revenue. This was an 
old principle, entirely within the competence of the 
government. Again, the internal customs duties and 
other dues levied on internal commerce were matters 
outside the purview of the capitulations. Neverthe- 
less, in about 1830 the Western powers, and principal- 
ly England, in the new circumstances created by the 
Industrial Revolution, were feeling the need that the 
markets of the Levant should become still more acces- 
sible, secure and stable. By exploiting a political 
crisis England succeeded in this aim through the 
Convention of Balta Liman of 1254/1838 (text: Great 
Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1830, 291-95; Nora- 
dounghian, ii, 249 and note at p. 254; V. J. Puryear, 
International economics and diplomacy in the Near 
East*, 1969, 117-26). This commercial treaty not 
only confirmed for ever all existing capitulary privi- 
leges (art. 1) but imposed customs duties ad valorem 
of 3% on imports and 9% on exports (art. 4). This 
9% duty represented a rate imposed as compensation 
for the various duties collected on internal trade, 
and thus closed one of the loopholes through which 
the Ottoman government could exercise its freedom 
in customs’ policy. Furthermore, the English ob- 
tained the abolition of the old limitations on their 
freedom of movement within the: Empire (the need 
for safe-conducts and travelling-passes, etc.) and 
of the monopolies: in internal trade they were to 
enjoy the status of the ‘‘most favoured” Ottoman 
subjects, and could both export and also sell freely 
within the Empire the goods which they bought. This 
agreement was followed by others concluded with the 
other capitulary nations (Noradounghian, ii). These 
changes made the Ottoman Empire an entirely open 
market just at the time when European mechanised 
industry was seeking outlets for its products, In the 
next ten years, local industry collapsed (0. C. Sarg, 
Ottoman indusirial policy, in Ch. Issawi (ed.), The 
economic history of the Middle East, London and 
Chicago 1966, 46-60). 

One of the basic causes of the Crimean War was 
Russia’s claim, based on a distortion of an old capit- 
ulation privilege, to extend her protection over all 
Orthodox Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire, 
To counter this, ‘Ali Pasha maintained at the Paris 
peace congress (1856) that since the Ottoman Empire 
had now joined the European comity of nations, it 
should be treated according to the rights of nations 
recognized among them—and hence the capitulations 
(‘uhtid-t ‘atika) should be abolished. It was agreed 
that the question should be examined at a separate 
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conference, to be convened in Istanbul (L.-J.-D. 
Féraud-Giraud, De la juridiction frangaise dans les 
Echelles du Levant et de Barbarie, Paris 1866, ii, 54-8). 
This news was taken very seriously in Istanbul 
(A. Fuead, Ridjal-i miihimme-1 siydsiyye, Istanbul 
1928, 70), but the powers never met: in 1861 and 
1862, when the commercial treaties were renewed 
(Noradounghian, ii, 130-91), the capitulations were 
re-affirmed in their entirety, and a few modifications 
were made only in customs rates [see mAks]. The 
statesmen of the Tanzimat generation now believed 
firmly that the first and essential step in the recovery 
of the Empire was to win freedom from the capitu- 
lations. With this aim in view, while taking funda- 
mental measures of reform in the Westernization and 
secularization of the administration and the legal 
system, they also sought methods of suppressing at 
least the worst abuses of the capitulations. By a 
firman of 1284/1867 (text in Testa, vii, 745-7; Aris- 
tarchi, i, 19-21; Turkish text in Dustiér, i, 230), 
while foreigners were granted the right to own prop- 
erty, it was also decreed that they should be subject 
to the same conditions as Ottoman subjects, pay the 
same taxes, and be answerable to Ottoman courts 
of law. The French ambassador commented that this 
new privilege ‘ensured to European capital the right 
to develop unlimited mineral, agricultural and for- 
estry riches of the Ottoman Empire” (La Turquie 
(newspaper), issue of 12 September 1868). The powers 
complained that the old exemptions bestowed by the 
capitulations were not included, but finally accepted 
these terms (text in Testa, vii, 730-3; for Ziya 
Pasha’s objections to this new privilege, see Tanszi- 
mat, i, Ankara 1940, 835-6). At the end of the docu- 
ment the Porte expressly stated that it reserved 
the right to alter the ‘uhid-i ‘atika, i.e., the capi- 
tulations. ‘Ali Pasha at one point (1867) considered 
adopting the French civil code in order to do away 
once and for all with the objections of the European 
powers (R. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 
Princeton 1963, 252). Right down to the Republican 
period the desire to abolish the capitulations was the 
principal motive for various radical reforms and, in 
particular, efforts at secularization. 

By his law on Ottoman nationality of 1869, ‘Ali 
Pasha hoped to put an end to one of the gravest 
abuses of the capitulations (Turkish text: Dustir, i, 
16-18; French text: Testa, vii, 526-7), by enacting 
that a purported change of nationality was void with- 
out the approval of the Ottoman government. This 
provision too the powers were obliged to accept. A 
little later, in a memorandum circularized to the 
powers (Testa, vii, 548-54), ‘Ali Pasha, while recog- 
nizing that the capitulations bore the character of a 
“traité”, drew to their attention the principal points 
which were abused, maintaining that these abuses 
were contrary not only to the “‘law of nations” but 
indeed to the terms of the capitulations themselves, 
and that the Ottoman government was obliged to see 
them rectified. The principal abuses were: the status 
of the “protected persons” ; exemption from the taxes 
owed by Ottoman subjects; the extraterritorial status 
of consuls; the difficulty in prosecuting foreign crim- 
inals; the fact that foreigners were not answerable 
to Ottoman law and civil courts, which their own 
governments did not recognize; the interference of 
consular courts in the affairs of Ottoman courts; the 
dragoman’s claim to take part in the Ottoman judge’s 
decision (see J. de Testa, Observations sur le mémoire 
de la Sublime Porte relatif aux capttulations, Istanbul 
1869). This memorandum had followed a Code 
of Regulations (nizgémname) on Consuls (1863: text 


in Aristarchi, iv, 15-19) and a Protocol (masbata) 
on the investigation of foreign criminals (1867); but 
the powers would permit no modifications on the 
points of internal taxes, the presence of dragomans 
in the courts, and the opening of mission schools 
without the permission of the Sultan, etc. 

The other powers were gravely offended when, 
during the negotiations for the renewal of the com- 
mercial agreements in 1890, Germany agreed to the 
abolition of the capitulations,—but she had made this 
subject to the agreement of the other powers. The 
capitulations were now weighing even more heavily 
on the Ottoman Empire because the European powers 
were extending their fields of activity and extending 
their capitulary privileges into them, so that the 
Empire now had no better than a semi-colonial status. 
Banks, railways, mines, gas and electricity, port 
installations, ports and telephones—indeed all the 
important public services—were now in the hands 
of privileged European companies (see N. Verney 
and G. Dambmann, Les puissances étrangéres dans 
le Levant, Paris 1900; C. Morawitz, Les finances 
de la Turquie, Paris 1902). Behind this abuse of 
the capitulations and the activities of missionary so- 
cieties lay the threat of the political and military 
pressure which an imperialist state could bring to 
bear. Public opinion in Turkey, at last awake to the 
dangers, was now violently hostile to the capitulations. 
From 1908 onwards, every government placed their 
abolition at the top of its programme (C. Bilsel, 
Lozan, i, Istanbul 1933, 63). In two memoranda which 
he delivered to the British government in May 1913, 
the Grand Vizier Hakki Pasha proposed some urgent 
modifications, such as the raising of customs’ duties 
to 15%, the abolition of foreign post-offices, the 
imposition of a profits tax on foreigners, and the 
setting up of a commission of lawyers to carry through 
the complete abolition of the capitulations. Great 
Britain claimed that for these the agreement of all 
the powers would be necessary and that the commer- 
cial and financial regulations concerned not the capit- 
ulations but the recently concluded commercial 
treaties (British documents on the origins of the War, 
x/2, docs. 64, 80, 95, 97). With the outbreak of the 
First World War the Ottoman government took up 
the abolition of the capitulations with the British, 
French and Russian governments as a principal mat- 
ter determining her attitude towards maintaining 
neutrality—but the Allies would make no clear 
promise (Y. H. Bayur, Tiirk Inkilabt tarihi, iii/1, 
Ankara 1957, 156-62). Thereupon, by a firman of 
17 Shawwal 1332/8 September 1914, the Sultan 
proclaimed the abolition of ‘‘all the existent foreign 
privileges known as financial, economic, juridical 
and administrative capitulations, so that foreign 
nationals resident in the Ottoman Empire would be 
treated in the framework of the general law of 
nations” (Bayur, op. cit., iii/1, 162; text of the note 
to the Powers: Bilsel, op. cit., 65-7). Immediately 
thereafter there was promulgated the ‘Code of 
Regulations concerning the separation of sher% courts 
and nigami courts’. The capitulary states protested, 
denouncing this action as a unilateral and arbitrary 
abrogation of treaty rights. By the Treaty of Sévres 
the capitulations were restored without modification 
and their privileges were extended to the other 
victorious allies; but by the Treaty of Lausanne 
(24 July 1923) the allies were obliged to accept 
their complete abolition. 

Bibliography: I. Archive material: The most 

important Ottoman source is the series of 106 

Ecnebi Defterlert in the series Divan-+ Hiimayun 
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Defterlert, containing copies of documents relating 
to the capitulations with European states for the 
11th/17th century and after; from 1111/1699 the 
Name+ Hiimayun defterleri contain copies of 
‘ahanames; for the 19th century, important 
material is to be found in the series Mukavelename 
defterleri, Imtiyaz defterlerit, Mukteza defterleri, 
Isn-i sefine defterleri, Kilise defterleri, Sehbender 
defierleri and Giimriik defterleri, European archive- 
collections also contain original Ottoman docu- 
ments on the subject, particularly the Archivio di 
Stato, Venice, for which see A. Bombaci, La 
collezione di documenti turchi dell’ Archivio di Stato 
di Venezia, in RSO, xxiv (1949), 95-107; for the 
British archives, see A. N. Kurat, Ingiliz devlet 
arsivinde ve Kiitiiphanelerinde Tiirkiye tarthine ait 
bazt malzemeye dair, in AUDTCFD, vii (1949), 
the important series being PRO SP 105/216 and 
105/334. The very extensive material in Western 
languages in the French archives has been used 
by P. Mason, A. Vandal, Ch.-Roux, E. Charriére, 
G. Tongas, V. Svoronos and R. Paris. Documents 
in English have been used by A. C. Wood, A 
history of the Levant Company, repr. 1964, see 
pp. [X-XII. 

II. Printed texts of capitulations and related 
documents: G. L. F. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, 
Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte 
der Republik Venedig ..., i-iii (= Fontes Rerum 
Austricarum, 2nd series, xii-xiv); G. M. Thomas, 
Diplomatarium V eneto-Levantinum, 2 vols., Venice 
1880-9; G. Masi, Statuti delle colonie fiorentine 
all’estero (secc. xv-xvi), Milan 1941; I. T. Belgrano, 
Documenti rignardanti la colonia genovese di Pera, 
Genoa 1888; G. Miiller, Documenti sulle relazioni 
delle citta toscane coll’ oriente cristiano e cot Turchi 
fino all’ anno 1531, repr. Rome 1966; Treaties 
between Turkey and foreign powers, 1535-1855, 
London (Foreign Office) 1855; I. de Testa, Recueil 
des traités de la Porte Ottomane avec les puissances 
étrangéres, 8 vols., Paris 1865-96, continued (vols. 
ix-x) by A. de Testa and L. de Testa, Paris 1898- 
1901; G. Noradounghian, Recueil d’actes inter- 
nationaux de l’/Empire ottoman, 4 vols., Paris 1897- 
1903; Mu‘ahedat medjmi‘asi, 5 vols., Istanbul 
1294-8; E. Charri¢re, Négociations de la France 
dans le Levant, 4 vols., Paris 1848-60. 

Memoirs and studies: Ch. Schefer (ed.), De 
Bonnac, Mémoire historique sur Vambassade de 
France & Constantinople, Paris 1894; De Saint- 
Priest, Mémoire et journal sur Vambassade de 
Turquie et le commerce des Frangais dans le Levant, 
Paris 1877; J. de Gontaut-Biron, Ambassade en 
Turquie ..., 1605-10, 2 vols., Paris 1888-9; Comte 
de Guilleragues, Ambassade de M. le Comte de 
Guilleragues et de M. de Girardin auprés du Grand 
Seigneur, Paris 1696; F. de la Croix, Mémoires 
du Sieur de la Croix, ci-devant sécretaire de l'am- 
bassade de Constantinople, Paris 1675; L. L. 
d’Arvieux, Mémoires du Chevalier d’Arvieux, ed. 
J. B. Labat, 6 vols., Paris 1735; F. Savary de 
Breves, Relation de Voyage ..., Paris 1630; Sir 
Thomas Roe, The negotiations of Sir Thomas 
Roe ... 1621-1628, London 1740; Sir A. Paget, 
Diplomatic and other correspondence, 2 vols., 
London 1896; G. F. Abbott, Under the Turk in 
Constantinople, London 1920; Sir J. Porter, 
Observations on the religion, law, government and 
manners of the Turks, London 1771; L. Deshayes, 
Voyage de Levant ... 1621, Paris 1624; G. Tongas, 
L’ambassadeur Louis Deshayes de Cormenin (1600- 
1632), Paris 1937; H. Grenville, Observations sur 
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Vétat aciuel de VEmpire Ottoman (1765), ed. A. S. 
Ehrenkreutz, Ann Arbor 1965; R. Davis, Aleppo 
ana Devonshire Square, London 1967; G. Ambrose, 
English traders at Aleppo, 1658-1756, in Econ. 
Hist. Rev. (Oct. 1931); G. Tongas, Les relations 
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N. H. Biegman, The Turco-Ragusan relationship, 
The Hague-Paris, 1967. 

On the capitulations and trade: P. Masson, 
Histoire du commerce Frangais dans le Levant au 
XVITI¢ siécle, Paris 1897; idem, Hist. du com- 
merce... au XVIII¢ siécle, Paris 1911; U. Heyd, 
Hist. du commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age', 
2 vols., Leipzig 1936; R. Paris, Hist. de commerce 
de Marseille. V 1660-1789: Le Levant, Paris 1957; 
Fr. Ch.-Roux, Les Echelles de Syrie et de Palestine 
au XVIII stécle, Paris 1928; Peyssonel, Traité sur 
le commerce de la Mer Noire, 2 vols., Paris 1787; 
G.-B. Depping, Hist. du commerce entre le Levant 
et Europe depuis les Croisades jusqu’a la fondation 
des colonies d’Amerique, Paris 1830. 
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Famin, Hist. de la rivalité et du protectorat des 
églises chrétiennes en Orient, Paris 1853; Pére H. 
de Barenton, La France catholique en Orient, 
Paris 1902; G. de Mun, L’établissement des Jesuites 
a Constantinople, in Rev. des Questions historiques, 
no. 84 (1903), 163-72; M. Belin, Hist. de la Latinité 
de Constantinople, Paris 1894; B. Homsy, Les 
Capitulations et la protection des Chrétiens au 
Proche-Orient, Harissa (Lebanon) 1956. 

General works: L. Mas Latrie, Traités de paix 
et de commerce et documents divers, Paris 1866; 
M. Belin, Des Capitulations et des traités de la 
France en Orient, Paris 1870; G. Pélissié du 
Rausas, Le régime des capitulations dans l’ Empire 
Ottoman, 2 vols., Paris 1902-5; F. Rey, La pro- 
tection diplomatique et consulaire dans les Echelles 
du Levant et de Barbarie, Paris 1899; A. Benoit, 
Etude sur les capitulations entre ! Empire Ottoman 
et la France et sur la réforme judiciaire de l’/Egypte, 
Nancy 1890; F. Abelous, L’Evolution de la Turquie 
dans ses rapports avec les étrangers, Toulouse 1928; 
N. Sousa, The capitulary regime of Turkey, Balti- 
more 1933; H. J. Liebesny, The development of 
western judical privileges, in Law in the Middle East, 
edd. M. Khadduri and H. J. Liebesny, Washington 
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capitulations ottomanes, leur charactére juridique 
@aprés Vhistoire et les textes, Istanbul 1928; 
K. Lippmann, Die Konsularjurisdiction im Orient, 
Leipzig 1898. (H. Inavcrk) 


iii PERSIA 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
European trade was carried out in Persia under the 
protection of farmans given by different shahs to 
individuals and companies. These were sometimes 
of a general nature and sometimes included the grant 
of privileges and immunities. Those who sought the 
grant of such farmans and the shahs who gave them 
may well have been influenced by the negotiations 
for the grant of extra-territorial privileges to French 
subjects in the Ottoman empire in the first half of 
the sixteenth century (see J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy 
in the Near- and Middle East, a documentary record: 
1535-1914, Princeton 1956). In 1566 and 1568 Shah 
Tahmasp gave the Muscovy Company farmans in 
which he accorded them exemption from tolls and 
customs, freedom of travel throughout the country, 
protection for their merchants ‘‘from all evil persons’’, 
legal recovery of just debts, immunity from robbery, 
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permission to build or buy houses for their own use, 
and assistance in unloading (texts in Hurewitz, 
op. cit., i, 6-7). Political and other events prevented 
the successful prosecution of trade by the Muscovy 
Company, and after a sixth expedition to Persia in 
1579-81 efforts to conduct trade via the Russian 
route were abandoned. In 1009/1600 Antony Sherley 
obtained from Shah ‘Abbas a farman permitting 
all Christian merchants to trade in Persia without 
molestation and granting them immunity as to 
their persons and goods from Persian courts, legal 
recovery of debts, and exemption from tolls and 
customs (text in Hurewitz, op. cit., i, 15-16). 

Some years later, in 1623, Shah ‘Abbas gave a 
farman to the Dutch East India Company giving 
freedom of trade and immunity from inspection of 
their goods to the Netherlands nation and exemption 
from all duties, tolls, and charges, with the exception 
of the duty paid to the ndgir (inspector). Article 10 
stated that “‘the house of the Netherlands Nation in 
Persia shall enjoy full freedom without exception; 
and no justice may enter (the premises] without the 
permission of the principal representative of the said 
Nation; and if anyone should seek forcibly to enter 
{the premises], the Netherlanders will be allowed 
to resist him with force’. Article 14 laid down that 
“If a member of the Netherlands Nation should (God 
forbid) strike dead another person, from whatever 
nation, or should commit any crime or infraction 
of the law, that person shall not be tried by any 
justice of the [Persian] Empire but shall be punished 
by his president or chief, according to the circum- 
stances of the case and in the manner deemed appro- 
priate’. Article 17 accorded to the interpreter or 
dragoman of the Netherlands house the same privi- 
leges as a member of the Netherlands Nation (text 
in Hurewitz, op. cit., i, 16-18). New farmans were 
granted in 1642 and 1694. On 7 February 1631 a 
Dutch agent of Shah Safi obtained a grant of extra- 
territorial privileges for Persian merchants in the 
Netherlands. This instrument was on the pattern of 
contemporary arrangements prevailing between Eur- 
opean nations (text in Hurewitz, op. cit.,i, 20-21). In 
fact, it did not become operative because Persian mer- 
chants did not become established in the Netherlands. 

In October 1615 the English East India Company 
obtained a farman in general terms from Shah ‘Abbas. 
Two years later, in 1617, Edward Connock obtained 
a farman framed in more specific terms, which was 
confirmed by Shah Safi in 1629. It granted freedom 
of trade and creed and the right to pay the same 
rates of customs as paid by Persiau subjects. English 
subjects, in the event of their committing disorders, 
were to be punished by their own ambassador. If 
anv difference arose between English subjects and 
Persian in buying and selling “‘if the said differences 
pass or exceed twenty tomands, the Justice shall 
send them to the Ambassador to be decided, that he 
in the presence of our Justices might do whatsoever 
shall be conformable to honourable and noble laws’’ 
(text in Hurewitz, op. cit., i, 18-20). This farman 
was confirmed by Shah Sulayman and renegotiated 
with Shah Sultan Husayn by James Bruce in (or 
about) 1697 (India Office Records, E/3/52/6410. See 
further R. W. Ferrier, British-Persian relations in the 
r7th century, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Cambridge 
1970, 455 ff. See also Calendar of State Papers, colo- 
nial, Vol. IV, No. 852, E/3/12/1294, and ibid., No. 
857, E/3/12/1296). 

The French in February 1665 and December 1671 
obtained farmans giving French merchants trading 
privileges comparable to the English and the Dutch. 
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On 7 September 1708, however, a treaty was conclu- 
ded between Shah Sultan Husayn and Louis XIV. By 
this, French merchants were accorded freedom to 
travel and trade throughout Persia and immunity 
from certain import duties for five years on the 
grounds of the considerable sums they would have 
to expend to launch commercial relations between 
the two countries (Art. 2). They were given permis- 
sion to buy or build houses or hostels for their lodg- 
ing (Art. 4), and to fly the French flag over these 
buildings in the same manner as other Europeans 
flew their flags over their buildings (Art. 5). French 
subjects and merchants, and other Europeans with 
them, their interpreters, household servants, Arme- 
nians, and Indians in their retinue, up to twenty 
persons, were exempted from tribute and kharddj 
(Art. 11). According to Article 16 differences between 
French subjects were to be settled according to 
French law; in the event of differences between 
Frenchmen and other nations, Persian officials were 
to establish the truth of the matter in the presence 
of the consul and “settle it in conformity with Mus- 
lim justice and universal truth’’, Agreement was given 
to the appointment of a factory chief, captain, or 
consul in any Persian port (Art. 23). If a complaint 
was brought against a Frenchman, the plaintiff was 
to refer his complaint to the governor of the locality, 
who would summon the consul’s interpreter and send 
him to the consul to settle the differences; but if the 
consul was otherwise engaged, after a reasonable 
delay the case might be settled by the Persian author- 


| ities (Art. 24) (text in Hurewitz, op. cit., i, 32-8). 


On 13 August 1715 the treaty was emended. French 
subjects were exempted from the payment of import 
and export duties (Art. 2). All Frenchmen and their 
servants and slaves without limit were granted ex- 
emption from capitation tax, kharadj, and all other 
tributes and duties mentioned in Article 11 of the 
Treaty of 1708 (Art. 6). Some changes were also made 
in the provisions governing the investigation of civil 
and criminal suits. Article 10 stated that civil and 
criminal differences that might arise between French- 
men and members of another nation would be inves- 
tigated and decided by the officers of Muslim justice 


| in the presence of the consul of the French nation 


or such other person as he might commission. Dif- 
ferences which might arise between the consul or 
the interpreter of the French nation and persons of 
another nation would be decided by the king of Persia 
himself. The governors of the locality might not take 
formal cognizance of such cases nor might they, in 
any case, affix their seal upon the houses where the 
Frenchmen lived. 

By Article 1 of the separate articles negotiated in 
1715 Persian merchants were accorded ‘‘the same 
privileges and exemptions as the merchants subjects 
of His Very Christian Majesty, on condition, however, 
that they may not bring to France any goods whose 
entry is forbidden, that they will use French ships 
to transport the permissible goods; and that all the 
goods will be the products of the states of the King 
of Persia, proved by a certificate that they will 
arrange to obtain from the Consul of the French 
nation’’. Article 2 gave Persian merchants the right 
to have a consul in Marseilles who would enjoy 
exemption from capitation tax. By Article 3 he was 
given the sole right to decide any difference arising 
between Persian merchants, but the investigation aud 
decision of differences arising between Persians and 
members of other nations was to belong to the judge 
of the locality (text in Hurewitz, op. cit., i, 40-2). 
Thus, both in the case of the Netherlands and France 
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there was, at least in theory, some degree of recip- 
rocity in the arrangements made. 

In 1722 the Safavid dynasty was brought to an end 
by the Afghan invasion. Trade came largely to a 
standstill in the prevailing anarchy, and was only 
spasmodically renewed during the rest of the eight- 
eenth century. The privileges granted to Europeans 
under the Safavid farmans lapsed. 

By a treaty of 21 January/1 February 1732 between 
Persia and Russia, Tahmasp, the Safavid puppet put 
on the throne by Nadir Kuli Mirza (later Nadir Shah), 
undertook to allow Russian subjects to trade freely 
in Persia without payment of duty on merchandise 
brought from Russia to Persia for sale or barter, 
and to permit Russian merchants to build houses 
and stores to hold their merchandise (Art. 3). The 
Russian empress for her part promised that the 
subjects of the Shah coming to trade ‘in her states 
or passing through her states for other lands would 
enjoy all freedoms and advantages that may be 
granted according to the customs and charters of her 
Empire’ (Art. 4). Both parties were allowed to have 
agents or consuls in such cities as they might deem 
fit (Art. 6). In 1736 the English received a rakam 
renewing most of their privileges (Selections from 
State Papers, Bombay 1908, 48), but neither they nor 
the Dutch or French merchants secured full renewals 
of their privileges. 

On 12 April 1763 an English East India Company 
agent concluded an agreement with Shaykh Sa‘din 
of Bushire, which gave the English exemption from 
custom duties on imports and exports and laid down 
that only 3% should be taken from merchants who 
bought and sold to the English (Art. 1). The import 
and sale of woollen goods was to be solely in the 
hands of the English (Art. 2). The English were to 
have ground on which they could erect a factory on 
which they could hoist their colours and have twenty- 
one guns for saluting (Art. 6). No European nation 
was to be permitted to settle in Bushire as long as 
the English had a factory there (Art. 3). The brokers, 
linguists, servants and others of the English were to 
be entirely under the protection and government of 
the English (Art. 4). On 2 July 1763 Karim Khan 
gave a grant in similar terms to the English. They 
were given permission to have ground for a factory 
in Bushire or any other port in the Gulf and to build 
factory houses in any part of the Persian kingdom 
and were granted the same exemptions, monopolies 
and privileges as granted by Shaykh Sa‘diin (texts in 
C. U. Aitchison, A collection of treaties, engagements 
and sanads relating to India and the neighbouring 
countries, Calcutta 1933, xiii, 41-4). On the death 
of Karim Khan confusion and disorder broke out 
again. His nephew Dja‘far Khan gave a farman to 
the English for unrestricted trade throughout Persia 
and exemption from all customs dues (text ibid., 44-5), 
but this was in fact of little value since Dja‘far Khan’s 
writ did not run throughout the province of Fars, let 
alone the rest of Persia. 

In the nineteenth century contact between Persia 
and Europe was once more joined in a more perma- 
nent way but under somewhat different circum- 
stances to those which had prevailed under the 
Safavids. In 1801 a commercial treaty annexed to the 
political treaty of the same date was concluded 
between Fath ‘Ali Shah and Sir John Malcolm acting 
on the part of the English government. Article 1 
provided for reciprocity, stating that the merchants 
of the two contracting states were to “travel and 
carry on their affairs in the territories of both nations 
in full security and confidence, and the rulers and 
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governors of all cities are to consider it their duty to 
protect from injury their cattle and goods”. By 
Article 2 the traders and merchants of England and 
Hindustan in the service of the English government 
were permitted to settle in Persia and no government 
duties, taxes, or requisitions were to be collected on 
any goods which were the property of either of the 
governments, the usual duties on such to be taken 
from purchasers (Art. 2). By an Additional Article 
it was laid down that the duties levied on purchasers 
of iron, lead, steel, broadcloth, and purpetts that 
were exclusively the property of the English govern- 
ment were not to exceed 1%. All duties, imports 
and customs which were at that period established 
in Persia and India (on other goods) were to remain 
fixed and not to be increased. Article 4 stated that 
“Tf any person in the empire of Persia die indebted 
to the English Government, the ruler of the place 
must exert his power to have such a demand satisfied 
before those of any other creditor whatever. The 
servants of the English Government, resident in 
Persia, are permitted to hire as many domestic 
natives of that country as are necessary for the 
transaction of their affairs; and they are authorised 
to punish such, in cases of misconduct, in the manner 
they judge most expedient, provided such punish- 
ment does not extend to life or limb; in such cases the 
punishment to be inflicted by the ruler or governor 
of the place’. Freedom to build houses in any port 
or city of Persia and to sell or rent them was also 
given (Art. 5) (text in ibid., 50-3). The treaty was 
never ratified. 

In January 1808 General Gardane, who had been 
sent to Persia at the head of a French mission after 
the signature of the Treaty of Finkenstein (1807), 
negotiated for France a commercial treaty which re- 
affirmed the arrangements in favour of the French 
under Shah Sultan Husayn’s farman of 1708 and the 
Franco-Persian Treaty of 1715. 

All the farmans and treaties mentioned above 
granted privileges and immunities to the subjects of 
foreign powers; some placed them in a more favour- 
able position than nationals in matters of taxation 
and trade, and removed disputes concerning them 
from the jurisdiction of the local courts. Farmans 
were by their nature unilateral instruments. In as 
much as Persian merchants were rarely established 
in Europe, the operation of the treaties, even where 
reciprocity was granted, tended to be to the advantage 
of one party only. Some authors consider the origin 
of the capitulations in Persia to be these farmans 
and treaties, especially the French treaty of 1715. 
There are striking resemblances between some of 
the provisions of these farmans and treaties on the 
one hand and the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by European powers in Persia in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. Nevertheless, the Treaty of 
Turkomanéay concluded between Persia and Russia 
in 1828 and the separate act relative to commerce 
concluded on the same date under Article 10 of that 
treaty is generally regarded as the origin of the 
capitulations in Persia. Several of the provisions of 
these two instruments give privileges and immunities 
similar to those found in earlier documents. But, 
whereas the farmans were grants of grace and the 
earlier treaties freely negotiated, the Treaty of 
Turkomant4y was concluded under duress after a 
disastrous war and sealed Russian ascendancy in 
northern Persia. The privileges and immunities which 
it granted were associated with the fear of foreign 
domination and their application often extracted by 
threat or actual force. In modern Persian usage, the 
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term ‘‘capitulations” is applied only to the régime 
instituted by the Treaty of Turkoman¢ay. Strictly 
speaking, the term is applied to the extra-territorial 
rights granted by that treaty and extended to other 
nations under most favoured nation treatment. In 
practice, however, the capitulatory régime covered 
also, or was closely connected with, trading privileges, 
and became closely associated with the question of 
protection, which in turn became connected with 
asylum, both matters which gave rise to many 
disputes between Persia on the one side and Great 
Britain and Russia on the other. 

By Article 1 of the separate act relative to com- 
merce Russian subjects provided with passports were 
to be allowed to trade throughout Persia. Persian 
subjects were to be allowed to import their merchan- 
dise by the Caspian or the land frontier between 
Persia and Russia and to enjoy most favoured nation 
treatment. By Article 2 contracts, bills of exchange, 
securities and other engagements in connection with 
business transactions between Persians and Russians 
were to be registered before the Russian consul and 
the governor (ké@kim). Merchandise imported into 
Persia or exported from Persia by Russian subjects 
and Persian produce imported into Russia by 
Persians or Russian merchandise exported from 
Russia by Persians were to be liable to a duty of 5% 
levied once and for all at their entrance or exit. 
Russia undertook not to increase the duty of 5% 
should she deem it necessary to make new customs 
regulations and new tariffs (Art. 3). 

Articles 5, 7, and 8 were specifically of a capitu- 
latory nature. Article 5 stated that, ‘Seeing that, 
according to the existing usages in Persia, it is 
difficult for foreign subjects to find houses, ware- 
rooms or proper places for the storage of their 
merchandise to let, it is permitted to Russian subjects 
in Persia not only to rent, but also to acquire, by 
every right of ownership, houses to dwell in, as well 
as ware-rooms and places in which to deposit their 
merchandise. The servants of the Persian Govern- 
ment shall not be allowed to enter by force the said 
houses, ware-rooms or places without having 
recourse, in cases of necessity, to the authority of 
the Minister, or of the Chargé d’Affaires, or of the 
Consul of Russia who shall depute an officer or 
dragoman to be present at the inspection of the house 
or the merchandise’. 

Article 7 read ‘‘All lawsuits nd litigations between 
Russian subjects shall be submitted exclusively to 
the investigation and decision of the Mission or of 
the Consuls of Russia in conformity with the laws 
and customs of the Russian Empire. So also shall 
disputes and lawsuits arising between Russian 
subjects and those of another Power, in case the two 
parties shall consent to such a course. Whenever any 
disputes or lawsuits shall arise between Russian and 
Persian subjects, the said lawsuits or disputes shall 
be brought before the Hakim or Governor, and shall 
not be investigated and decided except in the 
presence of the Dragoman of the Mission or of the 
Consulate. Once judicially disposed of, such disputes 
shall not be allowed to be instituted a second time. 
If, however, circumstances should be of such a 
nature as to render a second trial necessary, it shall 
not take place without previous intimation being 
given to the Minister, or the Chargé d’Affaires, or the 
Consul of Russia; and in that case the action shall 
be brought and decided only in the Dufter, that is 
to say in the Supreme Court of the Shah at Tabriz 
or at Teheran, likewise in the presence of a Dragoman 
of the Mission or of the Russian Consulate’’. 


Article 8 stipulated that ‘In case of murder or 
any other crime committed among Russian subjects, 
the investigation and decision of the case shall be 
within the exclusive province of the Minister, or 
Chargé d’Affaires, or Consul of Russia in virtue of 
the jurisdiction delegated to them over their own 
countrymen. If a Russian subject should happen to 
be implicated with individuals of another nation in 
a criminal suit, he shall not be prosecuted nor mo- 
lested in any way without proofs of his participation 
in the crime; and even in that case, as in the one 
in which a Russian subject should be charged with 
direct culpability, the tribunals of the country shall 
not be competent to proceed with the trial and 
judgment of the crime except in the presence of a 
delegate of the Mission or the Russian Consulate, and 
if there should be none on the spot in which the 
crime has been committed, the local authorities 
shall take steps to send the delinquent to a place 
where there is a Consul or a constituted Russian 
agent. The evidence both for and against the accused 
shall be faithfully taken by the Hakim and by the 
Judge of the place, and attested by their signature; 
transmitted in this form to the place where the of- 
fence is to be tried; this evidence shall constitute 
a record or authentic summary of the proceedings, 
unless the accused should clearly demonstrate the 
falsity of the same. When the accused shall have been 
duly convicted and the sentence passed, he shall be 
handed over to the Minister or Chargé d’Affaires 
or Consul of His Imperial Majesty, who shall send 
him back to Russia, there to receive the punishment 
awarded by the law’’ (text in ibid., pp. xxiii-xli). 

From time to time as regards the payment of 
customs duties and exemption from internal tolls 
and road taxes the subjects of other European powers 
were placed on a similar footing to the Russians, 
but this was resisted by Persia, and in 1851 the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs announced that the sub- 
jects of all countries not having commercial treaties 
with Persia would be called upon to pay the same 
duties as Persian merchants. In due course, however, 
many European and American states acquired capit- 
ulatory privileges by either special articles included 
in treaties concluded between themselves and Persia 
or a clause giving most favoured nation treatment. 
Already in 1841 Great Britain had obtained most 
favoured nation treatment in the matter of customs 
duties by Article 1 of the commercial treaty concluded 
with Persia in that year; Articles 9 and 12 of the 
Treaty of Paris 1857 also accorded most favoured 
nation treatment (texts in ibid., 67-9, 81-5). Spain 
received most favoured nation treatment in a 
commercial treaty concluded with Persia in 1842 
(text in 7ibid., xlii-xliv). Similar privileges were 
acquired by France (1855), the U. S. (1856), Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Norway and Sweden (1857), Greece (1861), Italy 
(1862), Germany and Switzerland (1873), Mexico and 
the Argentine (1902), and Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil 
in 1903 (see A. Matine-Daftary, La suppression des 
capitulations en Perse, Paris 1930, 67 ff.). 

The capitulations were less elaborate in Persia 
than in the Ottoman Empire and less burdensome. 
They were, nevertheless, onerous, particularly be- 
cause of the derogation of sovereignity which they 
involved, the privileged position which they gave to 
foreigners in matters of trade and the inviolability 
of their persons, domiciles, and goods, and the oppor- 
tunity which they gave to Persian subjects to place 
themselves outside the authority of the Persian law 
| if they succeeded in obtaining the protection of a 
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foreign power. Their operation depended much upon 
the circumstances of the moment and the temper of 
the diplomatic officials concerned. 

Special tribunals under a department of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, known as the diwan-t 
muhakhamat-i kharidja and staffed by officials of the 
ministry, were set up in the capital for the settlement 
of disputes between Persians and foreigners. In the 
provinces, representatives of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, known as kdrgudhdrs, presided over special 
courts for the same purpose and had general super- 
vision of the activities of foreigners. Unlike the 
Ottoman empire, the procedure and machinery for 
the settlement of disputes by these courts was of 
the rudest kind (cf. A. C. Wratislaw, A consul tn 
the East, London 1924, 190). Foreign consuls had, 
in effect, the power of veto because the decision of 
the court could not be put into effect unless counter- 
signed by the consul (Matine-Daftary, op. ctt., 79-80). 

Throughout the nineteenth century and in the early 
twentieth century there was a constant state of con- 
tention and friction between the Persian government 
and the agents of foreign powers arising out of the 
capitularly regime, but it was not until the Great War 
of 1914-18 and the unilateral abrogation of the capit- 
ulations by Turkey in 1914 that serious consideration 
was given to their abolition in Persia. In 1918 the 
cabinet of Samsim al-Dawla announced their unilat- 
eral abolition. This was probably no more than a 
declaration of intent and was of no immediate effect. 
A demand for their abolition submitted by the Persian 
government to the Peace Conference in March 1919 
was also abortive: the delegation, for reasons un- 
connected with this demand, was not received. On 
26 June 1919, however, there was an exchange of 
notes with the Soviet government on the abolition of 
Russian consular jurisdiction. In the following year, 
on 1 June, a treaty was signed with China which 
contained no extra-territorial provisions, showing 
the lines along which the Persian government was 
thinking. On 26 February 1921 a treaty was con- 
cluded between the Soviet government and the new 
Persian government, which had seized power by a 
coup d’état early that year.This treaty was the first 
major step in the abolition of the capitulations. 
Article 1 declared all treaties concluded between 
the Tsarist government and Persia to be null and 
void. Article 16 confirmed the abolition of consular 
jurisdiction over Russian subjects in accordance 
with the note of 26 June 1919, and declared that 
subjects of the Soviet Union in Persia and Persian 
subjects in the U.S.S.R. would enjoy equal rights 
with the nationals of the country and be subject to 
the local tribunals of justice. (Texts in Aitchison, 
op. cit., Ixxxvi-xcvi. See also Matine-Daftary, op. cit., 
151-3). 

The Persian government under Rida Khan (who 
became Rida Shah in 1925) now embarked on a vigor- 
ous programme of modernization. This involved, 
inter alia, the promulgation of civil, commercial and 
penal codes, the recruitment and training of judicial 
officials to apply the new laws, and the abolition of 
the capitulations. The commercial code was passed 
in three parts in February, April, and June 1925, 
and the penal code promulgated in February 1926. 
In 1927 after a reconstruction of the government all 
judicial tribunals were dissolved and the new minister 
of justice, Mr. Davar, authorised to prepare bills 
for the reorganization of the judicial system. On 
26 April 1927, at the opening meeting of the commis- 
sion charged with this work, Rida Shah announced 
his wish to abolish the capitulations (Matine-Daftary, 
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op. cit., 180, 210). Following upon this, the president 
of the Council of Ministers, Mustawfi al-MaméAlik, 
announced in the National Assembly on 30 April that 
the government would include the abolition of the 
capitulations in its programme (tbid., 211). Towards 
the end of the year a commission was appointed to 
draw up a civil code. On 10 May 1928 it came into 
provisional operation. On the same date the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs delivered notes to the 
legations concerned denouncing all treaties containing 
capitulatory provisions and stating that they would’ 
cease to be effective as from 10 May 1928 and that 
states which enjoyed similar provisions by virtue of 
most favoured nation treatment would cease to do 
so after 10 May 1928. Provincial tribunals presided 
over by the kargudhdr were dissolved by the law of 
12 Shahrivar 1306/3 September 1927 (#bid., 222-5). 
Bibliography: in the text. 
(A. K. S. LamBton) 


iv.—MopeErRN Ecypt 


Muhammad ‘Ali and his successors, especially 
Sa‘id and Isma‘il, were eager to attract foreigners 
and promote their economic activity in Egypt in 
order to modernize and Europeanize Egypt as 
rapidly as possible. Moreover, for political consider- 
ations they felt the continuous need of conciliating 
the European Powers. As a result they permitted 
the privileges of foreigners to expand far beyond 
the limits fixed in the texts of the Capitulations. 
Almost all these privileges grew in Egyptian usage 
to much larger proportions than in other parts of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

(a) The privileges of foreigners in Egypt 

1. Taxation. The fiscal clauses of the Capit- 
ulations were primarily aimed at exempting West- 
European residents from the djizya or specified 
burdensome taxes. However, in nineteenth century 
Egypt they were interpreted as denying the Egyp- 
tian government the right to impose any taxes on 
the nationals of Capitulatory Powers without the 
previous consent of their governments. There was 
one exeption to this rule: the obligation to pay a 
land tax was tacitly accepted by foreigners as 
incidental to the privilege to own land, a privilege 
that was granted to foreigners in Egypt long before 
it was formally conceded by law in the Ottoman 
Empire in 1867. But even the payment of this tax 
involved many complications (cf. G. Baer, A his- 
tory of landownership in modern Egypt, London 
1962, 65-6). The payment of all other taxes by 
foreigners had to receive the explicit consent of 
the Powers. Customs were covered by commercial 
treaties (see below). The Convention of London, 
signed on 17 March 1885 by the six principal 
European Powers, accepted the house tax decree of 
13 March 1884 (with certain modifications concerning 
the representation of foreigners on the tax com- 
missions). In 1890 the Powers agreed that the 
newly established municipality of Alexandria be 
entitled to impose municipal taxes on foreigners. 
In 1930 consent was given to an additional rate on 
urban property for the payment of night-watchmen; 
similarly, during the years 1932-6 a tax on cars 
and some minor taxes were conceded. However, 
before the abolition of the Capitulations in 1937 
the Powers prevented the introduction of many 
other taxes in Egypt, for instance an income tax. 

z. Customs. There was no difference between 
the customs tariffs of Egypt and those of the Otto- 
man Empire before the Khedive of Egypt had been 
given the right to conclude commercial conventions 
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(in 1867, and again in 1873). During the last quarter 
of the century Egyptian commercial conventions 
were not more advantageous to the Powers than 
Ottoman ones, but in rg0z France succeeded in 
reducing the import duty to 8 per cent ad valorem, 
and by the operation of the ‘most favoured nation’ 
clause this rate was automatically applied to all 
other nations which had concluded commercial treat- 
ies with Egypt. After 1925 the treaties in force 
expired one after the other. The scale of duties, 
however, could not be changed until the last of 
these treaties, that between Egypt and Italy, ex- 
pired in r930. On 17 February of that year Egypt 
introduced a revised customs tariff which aimed 
at increasing the revenue and affording some pro- 
tection to nascent industries. 

3. Individual liberty. Foreigners in nine- 
teenth century Egypt enjoyed greater individual 
liberty than in other parts of the Ottoman Empire 
in two respects. First, the Ottoman regulation that 
no church could be built or repaired without the 
explicit permission of the authorities was not 
enforced in Egypt. Second, in Egyptian usage the 
Ottoman restrictions on the freedom of foreigners 
enacted in 1844 and 1869 were not applied. Thus 
Egyptian authorities generally did not ask foreigners 
disembarking in Egypt for passports nor were they 
required to carry a tadhkira (q.v.]. 

4. Inviolability of domicile. In Egypt 
the principle of inviolability of domicile was con- 
siderably expanded and included the premises of 
any business. For instance, in Turkey customs 
officers used to visit all vessels entering harbours 
and keep officers on board till the cargo was landed. 
In Egypt, on the other hand, they could only watch 
the discharge and seize contraband when it was 
actually on shore. The privilege of exemption from 
search was claimed even for fishing boats by their 
Maltese, Greek and Italian owners. The restrictions 
of this privilege which were agreed upon between 
the Sublime Porte and the Powers in 1868 and 1874 
did not apply to Egypt, and only in the commercial 
agreements between Egypt and the Powers of the 
1880’s and the 1890’s did Egypt acquire effective 
rights to search vessels for detecting contraband. 

5. Legislative immunity. While the Tanzimat 
laws in Turkey, such as the Press Law, applied to 
foreigners (Scott, 198), in Egypt the foreigners’ 
immunity from local legislation was complete. No 
Egyptian law was applicable to foreigners unless it 
had received the explicit consent of the Powers. 
This principle frustrated many attempts to introduce 
modern institutions (e.g., Sa‘id’s police regulations; 
for its detrimental influence on the development of 
municipalities see G. Baer, The beginnings of 
municipal government in Egypt, in Middle Eastern 
Studies, iv/2 (Jan. 1968)). 

6. Jurisdiction before 1876. The principle 
of the personal, rather than territorial, nature of 
law found in Egypt its most extreme application. 
Gradually the maxim actor sequitur forum rei became 
well established, z.¢., the defendant’s court had 
jurisdiction in all cases, not only in cases involving 
foreigners of different nationalities as in other parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. Thus the consular courts 
claimed jurisdiction in any criminal, commercial or 
civil case in which one of their nationals, or even 
‘protected persons’, was the defendant. Moreover, 
in Egypt, but not in Turkey, cases concerning im- 
movable property involving foreigners of different 
nationalities were also judged in the consular court 
of the defendant. The consuls normally applied the 





laws of their own countries. If an appeal was made, 
it had to be addressed to the defendant’s home court, 
and for the execution of the consul’s sentence in 
criminal cases the foreign criminal often had to be 
sent to his home country. 

In addition to the reasons for the general ex- 
pansion of foreign privileges in Egypt mentioned 
above, this difference between Egypt and other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire has been explained 
by the rule of most of the Capitulations that cases 
involving foreigners and Ottoman subjects’ which 
exceeded a specified sum should be judged by the. 
Imperial Diwan. Since travel from Egypt to Istanbul 
was long and expensive, it was generally preferred 
to submit the case to the court of the defendant 
(Barakat, 173). 

(b) Judicial reform and the abolition of the 

Capitulations 

1. Mixed Courts before 1876. Attempts to 
establish a unified system of courts at least for 
cases in which persons of different nations were 
involved, as well as to provide for Egyptian 
representatation on the bench in cases in which 
Egyptians were the plaintiffs, were made in Egypt 
even prior to similar attempts made in Turkey. 
A mixed commercial tribunal was established in 
the early 1820’s under the presidency of Muhammad 
SAli’s agent, the prominent merchant Muhammad 
al-Mahriki (F. Mengin, Histoire de PEgypte sous 
le gouvernement de Mohammed-Aly, Paris 1823, ii, 
441%; for 1243/1827-8 see Amin Sami, Takwim 
al-Nil, Cairo 1928, ii, 333). After long periods of 
inactivity the Mixed Commercial Tribunals were 
reorganized in Alexandria and Cairo according to 
an order of 3 September 1861 which provided for 
the appointment of Egyptian and foreign members 
and of an Egyptian president. However, these tri- 
bunals never worked effectively since foreigners 
did not recognize their competence in cases in which 
they were the defendants and had recourse to them 
only when they were the plaintiffs (Stoddart to 
Aberdeen, 31 December 1845, Public Record Office, 
London, F. O. 78/624, and Report by Consul Green, 
2 April 1856, F. O. 78/1222). 

2. The reform of 1875. In a report of 1867 
Nutbar Pasha, at that time Egyptian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, proposed the establishment of 
mixed courts with jurisdiction in all cases in which 
foreigners were involved—commercial, civil, or 
criminal. After long negotiations, in the course of 
which Nuibar was compelled to be contented with 
reforms more modest than his original ideas, the 
Réglement a@’Organisation Judiciaire was enacted 
in 1875. The new Mixed Courts, which were estab- 
lished in 1876 according to the Réglement, had 
jurisdiction in all civil and commercial cases between 
foreigners of different nationalities and between 
foreigners and Egyptians. Their power extended also 
to foreign litigants of identical nationality in all 
cases concerning land held in Egypt, and even to 
cases where an Egyptian corporation was involved 
against Egyptian litigants if there was foreign 
capital invested in the corporation (so-called ‘mixed 
interests’). In the sphere of criminal jurisdiction 
the Mixed Courts were only empowered to deal with 
police offences of foreigners for which the maximum 
penalties were a fine of £E 1 or one week’s imprison- 
ment, and offences committed directly against the 
administration of justice by the Mixed Courts them- 
selves. All other penal offences of foreigners were 
dealt with by the consular courts, which also retained 
jurisdiction in matters of personal status of foreigners 
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and civil actions, other than those involving land, 
between foreigners of the same nationality. 

Foreign judges of the Mixed Courts were appointed 
by the Egyptian government after consultation with 
the Ministers of Justice of the countries from which 
they came, and the proportion of their number to 
that of the Egyptian judges was fixed. There were 
three District Tribunals and one Court of Appeal, 
as follows (data for 1937): 





Egyptian Foreign 

judges judges 
Court of Appeal, Alexandria 6 10 
District Tribunal, Cairo 8 17 
District Tribunal, Alexandria 6 10 
District Tribunal, Mansira 3 7 
Total 23 44 


Since the Mixed Courts were open to nationals 
of all foreign states, their establishment involved 
conceding new privileges to nationals of non-Capi- 
tulatory Powers. 

The Mixed Courts judged according to ‘Mixed 
Codes’ based mainly on the Code Napoléon and 
French law. Since these codes could not be altered 
without the unanimous consent of fifteen govern- 
ments, a Legislative Assembly was established in 
Ig11 which was competent to approve additions and 
modifications (but not to endorse measures contra- 
vening the fiscal immunity of foreigners). 

3. The abolition of the Capitulations and 
of special jurisdiction of foreigners. At 
the outbreak of the First World War the Turkish 
government declared the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions, which was subsequently recognized by the 
Capitulary Powers in Article 28 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923. Egypt, however, was unaffected 
by this act, since Turkish sovereignty or suzerainty 
in Egypt had been terminated by the declaration 
of a British Protectorate over Egypt in 1914 and 
was later renounced by Turkey, with effect from 
5 November 1914, in Article 17 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. However, by Article 13 of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 it was agreed that the 


Capitulations should be speedily abolished, Egypt | 


should achieve complete freedom of legislation 
(including financial legislation) and the Mixed 
Tribunals should be abolished after a period of 
transition in which the powers of the consular courts 
should be transferred to them. 

As a result, a conference of the Capitulary Powers 
met in Montreux on 12 April 1937 at the invitation 
of the Egyptian government. The texts of the 
Final Act of this conferenc were signed on 8 May 
1937. The Capitulations were abolished, and so was 
the legislative and fiscal immunity of foreigners. 
During a transitional period of 12 years (until 14 
October 1949) criminal jurisdiction and such civil 
jurisdiction as was still exercised by the Consular 
Courts was transferred to the Mixed Courts, the 
consuls retaining jurisdiction in matters of personal 
status only. Foreigners normally subject to the 
Mixed Courts were permitted to submit themselves 
to the jurisdiction of the Native Courts. All vacan- 
cies up to two-thirds of the total membership of 
the District Courts were to be filled by Egyptian 
judges, who were also permitted for the first time 
to become presidents of these courts. Judgment was 
to be given in Arabic as well as in a European 
language. 

On 15 October 1949 the Mixed Courts and the 
Consular Courts were closed, jurisdiction was 
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transferred to the National Courts, and the law 
codes were revised and unified. 

Bibliography: G. Pélissié du Rausas, Le 
régime des capitulations dans V’empire ottoman, 
Paris 1905, ii, 177ff., L’Egypte; J. H. Scott, 
The law affecting foreigners in Egypt, Edinburgh 
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et immunités dont jouissent les é&rangers en Egypte 
vis-a-vis des qutorités locales, Paris 1912; Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Bari, al-Imtiydzdt al-adjnabiyya, 
Cairo 1930; Le Groupe d’Etudes de I’Islam, 
L’Egypte indépendante, Paris 1938, 111-246; 
H. Beeley, in Survey of International Affairs 1937, 
London 1938, i, 581-605; Documents on Inter- 
national Affairs 1937, London 1939, 533-533 
J. Y. Brinton, The Mixed Courts of Egypt, revised 
edition, New Haven 1968. (G. BAER) 
IMUHAGH, IMUSHAGH, [see AHAGGAR, BER- 

BERS, TAWARIK]. 

IMZAD (Berber) or amgad, umgad according to 
the dialect, ‘‘hair, fur’’, denotes a musical instru- 
ment in use among the Touareg (Tawarik ([g.v.]) and 
generally compared with a violin. The sounding-box 
consists of a half-calabash of varying diameter (20 to 
50 cm.), over which a goatskin, tanned quickly and 
stripped of hair, is stretched and fixed with cord or 
acacia thorns; often decorated with motifs painted 
in bright colours or with inscriptions in tifinagh (see 
BERBERS, Vi], the goatskin is pierced with one or two 
sound-holes (in Ahaggar, tiff ‘‘eye’’) either to the 
right and left of the bridge, or between the bridge and 
the visible part of the wooden neck which passes under 
the taut goatskin and emerges on the other side. At 
each end of the neck the single string, formed of 
horse-hairs coated with resin, is fixed by means of a 
thin strip of leather; the tension of the string, which 
is held above the goatskin by a bridge composed of 
two small strips of wood tied together in the form of 
across, is regulated by means of a ‘‘noose”’ consisting 
of a moveable strip knotted to the neck, its distance 
from the end being adjustable. The bow is a curved 
wooden wand semi-circular in shape, between the 
ends of which is stretched a string also made of horse- 
hair coated with resin from the gum-tree instead 
of rosin. 

The imzad is held by the player on her thighs as she 
sits low down, just above the ground, with legs 
tucked back; her left hand holds the outer part of 
the neck, with the thumb on the noose, the right 
hand holding the bow at right angles to the string, 
pointing towards the chest. Thus the imgad is 
“constructed partly like a percussive instrument, 
held like an instrument with plucked strings, and 
played like an instrument with a bow”; the playing 
of the imgad is the subject of a technical study (see 
Bibl.) from which it appears that the music played 
on this instrument is of an archaic kind entirely 
unconnected with Islam. 

In the time of Father Ch. de Foucauld, the tmgad 
was ‘‘the favourite musical instrument, noble, elegant 
par excellence’ which in some measure symbolized 
the Touareg’s fatherland. It was played in the courts 
of love known as ahél, and to deprive men of music 
was a severe punishment, particularly after an un- 
successful raid; to play or, more accurately, ‘‘to 
strike” the violin (awt imgad) signified ‘‘to utter 
charming and flattering words’. While at that 
period half the noblewomen played it—though good 
players numbered only four or five—today this 
instrument is almost abandoned and it is even 
forbidden in certain encampments on account of its 
harmful influence on the young. 
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AB = neck 
a8 = part of stick passing 
under skin, between 
skin and calabash 
afK = calabash 
a&PBQ = skin 
qermm = bracing thongs stretch- 
ing skin over calabash 


ege’c’’ge’” = bridge 
0,0’ = sound holes 
E = tuning noose 
PopEAyY = string 
B,y = points at which fixing 
is attached 


pv = bow string 


From Ch. de Foucauld, Diction- 
naire touareg-francais, Paris 1952, 
III; p. 1271 
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iii, 1270-3; L. Balout and A. Sautin, Le jeu de 
Vimead, in AIEOAlger, xvi (1958), 207-19; L. 
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(1959), plates LXXV-LXXVI. (Cu. PELLAT) 
IN SHA? ALLAH, “if God wills”, “if it pleases 

God’’. The expression is usually called tstithna?, 
“formula of exception” (or “de conditionnement”’, tr. 
H. Laoust). It means that God alone is the master 
of all that happens, as well as of the thoughts, acts 
and plans of man. In Islamic countries in ordinary 
speech it is used to qualify anything in the future, 
even the near future. Massignon describes this for- 
mula (Passion, 585) as one which ‘“‘est restée le 
signe distinctif, la parabole type de la vie sociale, 
pour la Communauté islamique’’. 

The expression in sha? Allah—or an equivalent 
—Teappears many times in the Kur?4n, especially, 
it seems, in the sd#ras of the Medinan period: to 
leave to God’s will the realization of a wish, the 
announcement of a reward or a punishment, or the 
future execution of a given order (¢.g., II, 70, VI, 
41, IX, 28, XI, 33, XII, 99, etc.). Two similar for- 
mulas are: “if God had willed’ (Jaw; still more 
frequent), and “so far as God wills it’? or ‘unless 
God does not will it” (ila ma ...; x, 49, xi, 107-8, 
etc.). This “leaving to God” required by the istithna? 
may be compared with a similar teaching in Chris- 
tianity, James, iv, 19. 

The problem arises whether the expression in 
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sha? Allah may (or must) be used in the case of a 
definite promise, of an oath or a giving of witness. 
The question is whether it is then an attestation ‘in 
the form of a circle’ (yamin daira; cf. Massignon, 
ibid.), causing to intervene (by invoking God) a 
possibility that the attestation made (in the name of 
God) may be vain. The answer of the devout Muslim 
is that human oaths and witness ‘‘are valid only if 
they correspond to the divine truth” (op. cit., 586) 
which transcends our assurances and our resolutions. 
It is only with God’s help that we are able to keep 
our promises to God and to men. 

The use of the istithna? in the conclusion of con- 
tracts raised arguments among the jurists, who 
maintained that there was a risk that it might be- 
come a “ruse” to escape from the engagements un- 
dertaken, or even an abdication from all responsi- 
bility. Some, among them Ibn Mas‘id, suppressed 
the in sha? Allah only in contracts or attestations 
“with immediate effect” (fi ’I-hal); others tended to 
suppress it from every contract or attestation, even 
those whose effect was in the future: such were the 
Mu‘tazilis and the Maturidi-Hanafis. The Kharidjis 
on the other hand retained it absolutely; similarly, 
with some nuances, with Ibn Hanbal and al-Ash‘ari 
(tbid., 585). One of the aims of fikhk was to restrain 
any abuse of the istithna? by conditions “‘linking the 
contracting parties in case of the non-execution of 
an agreement’, 

Nevertheless this expression of reliance on the 
inscrutable will of God had a profound influence on 
the mentality. One of the main questions raised is 
that of the relations between faith (tman [g.v.}) and 
the “formula of exception”. It can be‘seen moreover 
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as a particular instance of the juridical problem | not the doubt, but the humility of the believer; (2) 


concerning contract or witness: imdn is a pact (‘akd) 
which links man to God. 

Is it permitted to say: “I am a believer—if God 
wills” (ana mu?min—in sha? Allah)? We give here 
the main answers of Sunni Islam (cf. L. Gardet, Les 
grands problémes de la théologie musulmane: Dieu et 
la destinée de Vhomme, Paris 1967, 388-90). 

1. Against the istithna?: (a) Muttazilis: Man is 
“the creator of his own acts’, it is a man’s own 
will which makes him believe. ‘‘Let whosoever will 
believe” (Kur’4n, XVIII, 29). The “formula of ex- 
ception” may not therefore be joined to the affirma- 
tion of faith. (b) Maturidi-Hanafis: ‘‘The believer is 
truly a believer and the unbeliever truly an unbe- 
liever (Rafir)’’, is stated in article 3 of the Wasiyyat 
Abi Hanifa; “there cannot therefore be any doubt 
concerning faith, nor concerning unbelief,—accord- 
ing to the word of the Most High: ‘Those in truth 
are the believers’ (Kur’an, VIII, 74), ‘those in truth 
are the unbelievers’ (IV, 151)” (cf. A. J. Wensinck, 
The Muslim creed, Cambridge 1932, 125, 138-40). 
The formula ana mu?min expresses present faith. If 
a man who at present has faith later dies without 
faith, he will have changed from happiness to un- 
happiness, from being saved to being damned (for 
the MAturidi position in detail, see in particular 
‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn ‘Ali, Kitab Nazgm al-fara@id,* 
Cairo n.d., 62-4). The attestation given in the present 
certainly does not have any effect on the divine 
decree for the Hereafter; the believer must therefore 
affirm his faith without placing any limit on his 
witness. (c) Some Ash‘aris, among them al-Isfara?ini 
and al-Bakillani are against it ‘“‘through deter- 
minism’’ (L. Massignon, op. cit., 585, n. 2). Acts, 
whatever they are, being created by God, to invoke 
the Divine Will has no real significance. 

2. Supporters of the istithna?: (a) Ibn Hanbal in 
particular (‘Akida, i, 25) and the whole of the 
Hanbali line. It should be mentioned here that the 
Hanbali attitude is against the opposite theory of the 
Murdji’is; Ibn Batta insists on this (cf. H. Laoust, 
Ibn Batta, 48-9/79-82). After listing various doctors 
who desire to join in shad? Allah to ana mu?min, and 
quoting a Kur’anic text and two fadiths, Ibn Batta 
states that the “formula of exception’’ not only does 
not destroy certainty (yakin) but actually implies it. 
It “is in fact valid for the future. When a man says 
‘I am a believer, if God pleases’, this means: if 
God accepts my faith and the confidence (amdana) 
which I have placed in Him’’ (ib¢d., 49/81). It should 
be noted, as H. Laoust mentions (81, n. 1), that 
some Hanbalis accept, in the name of isttthna?, ‘‘the 
legitimacy of a generalized doubt”. The school as 
a whole refuses to accept this. (b) Al-Ash‘ari, the 
great majority of the Ash‘aris, all the Shafi‘is and 
several Malikis. They see the problem mainly from 
the perspective of the future (fi ’l-mustakbal). The 
only faith which counts is that held at the moment 
of death. Since the actions of man depend on the 
Divine Decree, no-one can know what his state will 
be at the last moment. Thus no person can state “I 
am a believer’? without adding ‘“‘if God wills it’, on 
condition however that the latter statement is not 
used to conceal a doubt on the present reality of 
his faith (see the summary of the theories of the 
Ash‘ari school apud al-Badjiri, Hashiya ‘ala ... 
Diawharat al-tawkid, Cairo 1352/1934, 60). 

But the use of in ska? Allah may be advised even 
when it is a case of faith at the present time. Thus 
al-Ghazali. In the Ikya? (i, 108-11), he lists three 
reasons: (1) the formula of exception must signify 


the Kur?an and the kadiths use it to indicate a wish, 
a positive desire (cf. similar remarks of Ibn Batta); 
(3) it cannot and must not express a doubt about 
the present existence of faith, but about its perfec- 
tion—and the problem is how to be sure that the 
heart does not conceal any hypocrisy or self-com- 
placency, that the works bearing witness to the ad- 
herence of the heart are truly those which God de- 
mands of it. It is thus aiming at an interiorization 
of faith that al-Ghazali pronounces unreservedly for 
tstithna?. And he states (a fourth reason) that its 
use shall be especially required in the case of the 
future, and in particular of that decisive future event, 
the moment of death, which is entirely in God’s 
hands, and which will decide a man’s eternal fate 
(tbd., i, 110-1; cf, Wensinck, op. cit., 140). , 

Whatever the opinion of the doctors, it can be 
said that the in ska? ANéh, so often uttered, is, in 
Muslim social life, for the whole of the future, both 
near and distant, a constant call to leave matters 
to God, Who directs and rules all things and all 
men according to His decree. Nor is it possible for 
the juridical acts, contracts and witnesses, and even 
more a statement of the state of salvation of the 
believer, to be exempt. There is certainly a risk 
that the formula may. provide a cover for some 
laxity (and this seems to be the reason for the 
MAturidi-Hanafi attitude); but the devout believer 
must find in it a new incentive to strengthen both the 
right intention (niyya) and an active abandonment 
(tawakkul) of himself to the Will of the eternal Giver 
(al-wahhab, Kur’an, XXXVIII, 9). “The recourse 
to the ‘if it pleases God’ betrays on the part of the 
believer a wish in petto: that God Himself should 
come to his aid, to remit the debt which he con- 
tracts without having the wherewithal to pay it. God 
alone can fulfil our contracts with Himself, and 
cancel our contracts with men” (L. Massignon, op. 
cit., 586). And this truth is even more insistent in 
the case of faith, a pact (“akd) concluded with God 
Who asks both internal reality (tasdik) and an 
explicit acknowledgement (ikrar). 

Bibliography: in the article. 

SINAB [see KHAMR]. 

INAK [see KHWARIZzM]. 

INAL, InAtips, name of a Turcoman chief 
(from the old central-Asiatic title Yinal) who made 
himself independent at Amid (Diyar Bakr (q.v.]) at 
the end of the 5th/r1th century during the struggles 
among the successors of Malikshah, and name of the 
dynasty, which remained in power until the end 
of the 6th/12th century. Although they are mentioned 
in a few inscriptions, the historians have written 
little on the Inalids. 

Masters of a place which was commercially and 
strategically important, they nevertheless held at 
Diyar Bakr a secondary place compared with the 
Artukids, who were sometimes supported by the 
Zangids; and, in the interior, they had to yield the 
real power to a family of native ru°asa?, the Nisdnids 
{g.v.], who did not hesitate to rely at times on the 
Assassins. In 579/1183, Salah al-Din put an end to 
the combined power of the two families, and gave 
Amid to his Artukid ally of Hisn Kayfa: the two 
places remained from this time united under this 
branch of the dynasty. The town of Amid seems 
however to have enjoyed under the Indlids and 
Nisanids, at least under the latter, a certain material 
and cultural prosperity and to have been also an 
active centre of Christianity. No Inalid coins are 
known, 
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Bibliography: All the literary references (Ibn 
al-Azrak, the continuator of Ibn Hawkal, Michael 
the Syrian, etc.) are to be found in Cl. Cahen, 
Le Diyar Bakr au temps des premiers Urtukides, 
in JA, 1935, supplemented by idem, Mouvements 
populaires ..., in Arabica, 1958, 244; and for 
archaeology and epigraphy, replacing the earlier 
works, A. Gabriel, Voyage archéologique dans les 
provinces orientales de la Turquie, with the epi- 
graphical supplement by J. Sauvaget, inscriptions 
Nos. 62-5; see also the article ARTUKIDS, and 
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{NAL or f{NALOGUK, the governor of Utrar 

{q.v.] under Sultan Muhammad Kh¥drazm-Shih [g.v.]. 
A kinsman of the Sultan’s mother, Terken Khatun, 
he had been given the title of Kayir-Khan. It was 
the execution by his orders of an ambassador of 
Cingiz-Khan [q.v.] and a caravan of Muslim merchants 
accompanying him that led to the Mongol invasion 
of Muhammad’s empire. Captured at Utrar after 
offering desperate resistance, he was put to death at 
Samarkand in the spring of 617/1220. 

Bibliography: Diuwayni-Boyle, 79-86, 367-8; 
Barthold, Turkestan*, 398-9. (J. A. Boye) 
INAL (or AYNAL) at-ADJROD, au-Matik At- 

AsHraF, SAYF AL-DIN ABU ’1-NASR AL-SALA?ET AL- 
ZkuirRI AL-NAsirI, Mamltk Sultan (857/1453- 
865/1461) of Egypt and Syria. A Circassian by birth, 
he had been bought in 799/1379 by the trader ‘Ala? 
al-Din (as his nisba al-‘Ala"i indicates), brought to 
Cairo and sold to Barkik {q.v.] (al-Malik al-Zahir, 
whence In4l’s nisba al-Zahiri). He was enrolled in 
Barkik’s corps of al-Mushtarawat, remaining in the 
Kitaébiyya until the reign of the sultan (al-Nasir) 
Faradj {q.v.]. Transferred then (whence his nisba al- 
N§asiri) to the Khassaktyya, in 824/1421, under al- 
Muzaffar Ahmad, son of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, he 
became a “captain of ten’’; under Barsbay (¢.v.] he 
was promoted to Amir al-tablkhana, then to Ra?s 
nawba, and in 830/1427 to Amir arba‘in, Ra’s nawba 
al-thant. Appointed 47ib of Ghazza in 831/1428, he 
took part in Barsbay’s campaign of 836/1433 against 
the Ak-Koyunlu chief Kara-Yiiliik ‘Uthman Beg, 
when Amid (Diyarbakr [g.v.]) was attacked. The 
assault on the citadel, vigorously defended by 
‘Uthm4n’s son Murad, having failed, Inal was 
appointed »é7%b of Ruha (Edessa), with the rank 
of Amir mia takdima alf bi ’l-diyar al-Misriyya. 
Until 839/1436 he was engaged in numerous skir- 
mishes with the Ak-Koyunlu, and the next year was 
appointed ab of Safad. In 843/1439, he was 
summoned to Cairo by the sultan Cakmak (like him 
an £Al47i) and was given the post of Mukaddam and 
then, in 46/1442, of Chief Daw4dar. In 846/1442 and 
848/1444 he took part in the unsuccessful attacks on 
Rhodes. 

On the death of Yashbak al-Sidini in 850/1446, 
Indl succeeded him as Atabak al-‘asakir (= al-Amir 
al-kabir), When Cakmak died in 857/1453, Indl fell 
out with his son and successor ‘Uthman over the 
donative to be. paid to various groups of mamliiks; 
in the subsequent street-fighting he occupied the 
Kal‘at al-Djabal and was appointed sultan, by an 
assembly including the (‘Abbasid) shadow-caliph and 
the four ka@i al-kudat, with the title al-Malik al- 
Ashraf Sayf al-Din. He was then 73 years old. His 
first preoccupation was to appoint ‘Ala’is to various 
posts, to break up the group of royal Mamluks 
formed by his predecessor, and to proclaim the 
abolition of various masalim-courts. 

InAl’s brief reign was full of incident. In 857/1453 
he sent the second amir al-dkhkur Barsbay as envoy 
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to the Ottoman Sultan Mehemmed II in reply to an 
Ottoman embassy announcing the conquest of 
Constantinople. The following year he defeated the 
attempts of the Dhu ’l-Kadir-oghlu Fayyad Beg to 
make himself amir of Albistan, installing instead his 
brother Sulayman Beg. In 859/1455 he put down a 
rising caused by dissension between his own mamluks 
and rival groups; he deposed the caliph al-Ka?im, 
who had been involved, and appointed his brother 
al-Mustandjid in his place. Ignoring a complaint 
from the Karaman-oghlu Ibrahim II that the 
Ottoman sultan Mehemmed II was protecting the 
Greeks, he not only sent an embassy to confirm the 
good relations with Mehemmed, but also despatched 
a force under Khoshkadam to block Karamanid 
expansion in Cilicia; that these troops occupied 
four fortresses in Karaman and burned Larenda 
provoked strong criticism of Indl’s policy. The same 
Khoshkadam was sent against the Ak-Koyunlu 
ruler Uzun Hasan [q.v.], who was besieging Malatya. 

The next crisis was over Cyprus, which since 830/ 
1427, in the reign of Barsbay, had been tributary to 
the Mamlak sultan. The Lusignan king John II (1432- 
58) had in person attended the ceremonies in Cairo 
upon Inal’s accession. When he died, to be succeeded 
by his daughter Charlotte (1458-60) (with Louis of 
Savoy as joint ruler), John’s illegitimate brother 
James, Archbishop of Nicosia (in Mamluk sources: 
Djakam), feeling his life to be in danger, fled to Cairo, 
The dignitaries of Cyprus and the Knights of Rhodes 
preferred Charlotte as ruler, but the populace of 
Cyprus favoured James, who now found support 
among the Mamlik amirs. Ambassadors for the 
various parties came to Cairo, where Indl upheld the 
claim of James and proclaimed him King of Cyprus. 
James was sent back with the support of an Egyptian 
fleet and occupied Nicosia, but was unable to take 
Cherines (Kal‘at Sharina), held by Charlotte. The 
Mamluk troops suffered heavy losses, and the bulk 
of the Mamliak force returned to Egypt. 

The sources represent Inal as a just ruler and 
his reign as prosperous, mainly because of his mone- 
tary reforms: silver and gold coins of inferior weight 
were withdrawn from circulation and a new fails (of 
eight to the dirham) was issued. He died on 15 
Djaimada I 865/26 February 1461, at the age of 80 or 
81, having reigned for eight years. He is described 
as dark, tal] and thin; his scanty beard won him the 
nickname adjrid. He left two sons and two daughters. 
As In4l had enjoined, his son Ahmad succeeded him, 
as al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad, but was deposed after four 
months, to be succeeded by Khoshkadam ([¢.v.]. 
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INAL, Isn ac-AMiIN ManmUp KemMAt (in modern 
Turkish: IBNULEMIN ManmuD Kemat Inat), 1870- 
1957, Turkish biographer and writer, a significant 
figure as being the last outstanding represen- 
tative of traditional Ottoman scholarship 
and erudition. His father: Mehmed Emin Pasha 
(1837-1908, also known as ‘‘Miihiirdar’’ since he was 
private secretary to his patron and relative Yisuf 
Kamil Pasha (1808-76), Grand Vizier under ‘Abd al- 
£Aziz and son-in-law of Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt) 
served in various provinces in Anatolia and retired 
in 1908 as governor (mutasarrif) of the Aegean 
Islands. His mother Hamide Nergis died in 1935. 

Mahmid Kemal’s ancestors came originally from 
Bukhara and were known as Seidjen-oghli (Selce- 
noglu), a name which was engraved on the personal 
seals of the family. Later in life he wrote that he 
regretted having adopted the surname inal (as a 
“translation” of Emin) when family names were 
introduced by law in 1934, and not taking instead 
their old name Seldjen-oghlu, as some members of 
the family did (I. M. K. Inal, Son hattatlar, 672, n. 1). 
The by-name Ibn al-Amin (Ibniilemin) begins to 
appear in his earliest writings, in the 18g0’s. 

After graduating from the Shehzade high school 
(riishdiyye) located in the old ‘imdret of the Siiley- 
maniyye hkiilliye, Mahmid Kemal entered the 
Miilkiyye [g.v.], but was obliged to leave because of 
ill-health. Later he attended some courses at the 
School of Law (Mekteb-i Hukik) and public lectures 
in the principal madrasas and mosques of Istanbul. 
But he was for the most part educated privately by 
his father and by tutors, learning Arabic, Persian, the 
classical Muslim sciences, and some French. The 
well-known Khodja Tahir from Ipek, in Albania, the 
father of the poet Mehmed ‘Akif, was among his 
favourite teachers. The calligrapher Hasan Tahsin 
(1851-1915) was also his tutor; it was he who inspired 
his keen interest in the history of Turkish calligraphy 
(Son hattatlar, 424-7). 

Mahmiid Kemal entered government service in 
1889 as a clerk in the Department for Autonomous 
Provinces, in the Grand Vizier’s Office. In 1891 he 
was transferred to the Office of the Grand Vizier’s 
private Chancery (Sadaret Mektibi Kalemi), where 
he became deputy-director in 1906 and director in 
1908. After the restoration of the Constitution in 
1908, during the crises concerning Bosnia and 
Bulgaria, he was appointed director of the Office 
for Autonomous Provinces (Eydlat-1 Mtimtaze we 
Mukhtare). 

When ‘Abd al-Hamid was deposed in 1909, a 
special committee under his chairmanship was set 
up to classify the documents and informers’ reports 
(jurnals) found in Yildiz Palace and temporarily 
transferred to one of the ‘“‘kiosks’’ at the entrance 
to the Ministry of War (the present. University 
Faculty Club, “Profesérler Evi”). He was thus 
enabled to examine and copy many documents of 
unique importance regarding the home and foreign 
policy of ‘Abd al-Hamid’s reign (1876-1909), of 
which he was to make ample use in his works. 

During the First World War, the Minister of 
Education Shiikrii Bey ((q¢.v.], executed in 1926 for 


his leading part in the Unionist conspiracy against | 


Mustafa Kemal) appointed him (together with 
Djenab Shihab al-Din, Sileyman Nazif and others) 
as a member of the Editorial Board of the Athar-i 
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Miifide Kiitiibkhanesi, which was charged to prepare 
unique or rare manuscripts of Turkish literary works 
for publication. He wrote valuable introductions to 
many works in this excellently produced series (see 
below); but when the poet ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid 
[g.v.] used political influence to have his own books 
published in the series and Enwer Pasha ordered 
the reprinting of some of Namik Kemal’s works 
for the Army, the project was abandoned. Wartime 
difficulties and shortages were additional causes. 

From the end of the First World War to the 
dissolution of the Government of Istanbul (1918-22), 
he served as editor of the official government news- 
paper Takwim-i Wekayi‘, and in the last two months 
as head of the Government Chancery (Diwan-i 
Hiimayin Beglikcisi). In this capacity he represented 
the Grand Vizier’s office on the special political 
committee of under-secretaries appointed to draw 
up the Turkish view on the forthcoming peace- 
treaty negotiations (Col. Ismet Bey, the future 
Inédnii, represented the Ministry of War on the same 
committee). 

After a temporary appointment in the Admin- 
istration of the Ottoman Public Debt (Diiyin-i 
“Umimiyye [g.v.]), where he worked in the company 
of many leading writers and intellectuals of the 
period, he was in 1924 made president of the Com- 
mission for the Classification of Historical Documents 
(Wetha@ik-i ta’rikhiyye tasnif heyeti) by the Ottoman 
Historical Society (Ta>rikh-1 ‘Othmani Endjtimeni), 
of which he had been elected a member in 1923. In 
three years’ concentrated work on the commission 
he was able to collect valuable material for his later 
works. In 1927, through the good offices of two of 
his friends and admirers, the poets Khalil Nihad 
[Boztepe] and Ibrahim ‘Ala al-Din (Gévsa], the new 
Ankara Government appointed him Director of the 
Museum for Pious Foundations (Ewkaf-i Islamiyye 
Miizesi), later renamed Museum for Turkish and 
Islamic Arts (Tiirk ve Islam Eserlert Miizesi) located 
in the Siileymaniye Kiilliyye. He kept this position 
until his retirement in 1935. 

In 1936, with the support of the Egyptian Princess 
Khadidja ‘Abbas Halim, he went to Mecca on 
pilgrimage and visited Egypt. In December 1939, 
Prince Muhammad ‘Ali, then the heir-apparent to 
the Egyptian throne, invited him (together with 
the calligrapher Kamil Akdik) to Egypt to help 
classify his collection of Islamic calligraphy. On his 
return to Istanbul in February 1940 he found himself 
appointed adviser to the Editorial Board of the 
Turkish edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. This 
was a personal decision of Hasan Ali Yiicel (1897- 
1961), writer and publicist and an able Minister of 
Education, who during his eight years in office and 
afterwards constantly encouraged him, urging him 
to publish his major works (which were mostly in 
the form of disjointed notes, and were edited as they 
actually went to the printers) Mahmtd Kemal 
brought himself to sort his immense quantity of 
material and concentrate it only when he was 
officially commissioned to write (A. H. Tanpinar, 
Ibniil Emin Mahmud Kemal’e dair, in the introduction 
to Inal’s posthumous work Hos sada, Istanbul 1958, 
p. LIV). From 1940 until his death on 24 May 1957, 
he devoted most of his time to preparing, correcting 
and supervising the printing of his books. 

Mahmid Kemal was probably the last surviving 
example of the old-style Ottoman gentleman, who 
anachronistically insisted on leading the life of that 
extinct class and on preserving in his house the 
nostalgic illusion of bygone days. His genuine respect 
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and admiration for the Ottoman past made him 
ignore the changes which were taking place around 
him; refusing to adapt himself with advancing age, 
he grew more and more difficult, fussy and can- 
tankerous, tendencies which were aggravated by his 
strong vanity and egocentricity. By the 1930’s Mah- 
mid Kemal, who remained a bachelor all his life, 
had become in dress, manners, speech and personal 
relationships the most eccentric man in Istanbul. At 
the same time, he was recognized as being a ‘living 
archive’ and the greatest authority on the political 
and cultural history of the Ottoman Empire, particu- 
larly for the period 1870-1921, thanks to a lifetime 
spent in collecting and studying innumerable docu- 
ments of unique importance, to associating with many 
key personalities of several generations and to his 
phenomenal memory. From his early youth he had be- 
gun to collect documents, manuscripts and antiques, 
and in his fifties he possessed one of the richest 
private collections in Turkey, housed in his family 
konak at Bayezid. When after the armistice of 
Mudros, the Allied forces moved into Istanbul in 
1919, Mahmiid Kemal was given 24 hours’ notice to 
evacuate his konak. Most of the documents, manu- 
scripts and precious objects which had been stored 
in the house were found to be ‘looted, destroyed, 
desecrated or lost’ when the konak was returned to 
him after 18 months, as he comments bitterly in his 
autobiographical note (Kendime dair, in Son asw 
Tiirk sairleri, Istanbul 1930-1942, pp. 2201-42). 

Mahmid Kemil was little more than a child when 
he published his first articles in the newspaper Tarik 
in the 1880’s. Encouraged by the famous writer and 
publicist Ahmed Midhat, he contributed for years to 
Midhat’s paper Terdjiiman-t Hakikat. Henceforth his 
new surname Ibn al-Amin appeared regularly in 
many Istanbul and Salonika papers and periodicals. 
Pamphlets of various length followed. His writings 
covered the fields of religion, ethics, literature and 
history, and often suffered at the hands of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid’s censors. But Mahmiid Kemal’s real contri- 
bution is in the field of biography. He essentially 
continued but later went far beyond the traditional 
Ottoman biographical pattern. In his biographies he 
does indeed give the usual uninspiring enumeration 
of bureaucratic promotions and transfers, but what 
he adds is always more important. With the masterly 
use of first-hand archive material, privately obtained 
documents, illuminating authentic anecdotes, rele- 
vant analogies, unbiased analyses of contemporary 
conditions, and insights into human psychology com- 
bined with a strong sense of humour, he often gives 
the most vivid, unforgettable and convincing portrait 
of his subject. It is remarkable that in spite of his 
highly sensitive temperament, his strong likes and 
dislikes, his prejudices, his cutting remarks about 
many people in his conversation, he was in his 
writings very conscientious, balanced and _ just. 
Perhaps it is fair to add that the close friends and 
patrons of his family and himself (e.g., Yisuf Kamil 
Pasha, Kamil Pasha, Kiitiik Sa‘id Pasha) are treated 
with perhaps a little more sympathy and attention 
than others. 

The text of Mahmiid Kemial’s testament has been 
published in the introductory part of his posthumous 
work Hos sada (see below). Following the tradition 
of many Turkish scholars, he presented to the 
University of Istanbul his rich private library and 
bequeathed his Konak to the Imam-Hatip school of 
Istanbul. 

It was hard for Mahmiid Keml to get accustomed 
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to the new Roman alphabet (1928) with its strictly 
phonetic rules, and he ignored until the end the new 
spelling rules of modern Turkish, insisting on having 
his books printed in his own peculiar spelling, which 
tried to reproduce the historical spelling of Ottoman 
Turkish. 

Also, like the purists of the school of Mu‘allim 
NAdji, he would prefer the “correct” forms of some 
Arabic loan-words and ignore phonetic adaptations 
in the. present Turkish usage (¢.g., tyalet, akriba, 
tehliike, instead of eyalet, akraba, tehlike). 

Apart from minor literary productions and many 
pamphlets and newspaper articles, Mahmid Kemal 
is the author of the following published works: (1) 
Ewkaf-i Hiimayitn Nezaretinit tarikhde-i teshkilatt 
we nilzzarin terddjim-1 ahwali, Istanbul 1335/1917, a 
history of the Ministry of Wakfs with biographies of 
the ministers. Although the book was entrusted to 
a team, no contribution was made by his colleagues; 
(2) critical edition of the Diwan of the 11th/17th 
century poet Shaykh al-Islam Yahya, with a 65-page 
introduction on the life and poetry of the author, 
Istanbul 1334/1916; (3) critical edition of the Diwan 
of the roth century neo-classicist Hersekli ‘Arif 
Hikmet, with a 78-page introduction, Istanbul 1334/ 
1916; (4) critical edition of the Diwan of the r19th- 
century neo-classicist Leskofétali Ghalib, with a 
47-page introduction, Istanbul 1335/1917; (5) critical 
edition of Mustafa ‘Ali's Mendkib-i hiinerveran, with 
an important introduction of 133 pp. on ‘Ali’s life 
and works, Istanbul 1926; (6) critical edition of Miis- 
takimzade Siileyman Sa‘d al-Din’s Tuhfe-2 khaftatin, 
a biographical treatise on calligraphers, with an in- 
troduction in 85 pp., and notes, Istanbul 1928; (7) 
Son astr Tiirk sairleri, biographies (uncritically se- 
lected and of uneven value) of r9th and 2oth century 
poets with short specimens of their work, published 
in 12 fascicules (1230 pages) Istanbul 1930-1942 (the 
original title Kamal al-shu‘ara? being changed by 
the Turkish Historical Society, which undertook the 
publication); (8) Osmanlt devrinde son sadriazamlar, 
Istanbul 1940-49, his most important work, contains 
much unpublished material on the lives and times 
of the last 37 Grand Viziers, conceived as the sixth 
and last supplement (dhayl) to ‘Uthman-zade Ta ibs, 
Hadikat al-wuzard (the original title, Kamal al- 
Sudir, being changed by the Ministry of Education); 
(9) Son hattalar, Istanbul 1955, a voluminous (839 
pages) collection of biographies of 163 calligraphers, 
with copious specimens of their work and with an 
introduction on Ottoman biographical sources for 
calligraphers of the classical period; (10) Hogs sada, 
Istanbul 1958 (posthumous), on the biographies of 
composers of classical Turkish music of the 19th and 
2oth centuries. The first 128 pages are from his 
own pen, the remainder (pp. 129-314) compiled and 
completed, mainly from Mahmid Kemal’s notes, by 
Avni Aktug. The 72-page introduction includes the 
text of his testament, articles by Hasan-Ali Yiicel, 
Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar and two of his doctors, 
K. I. Giirkan and M. E. Giighan, with important data 
on his life, personality and character. 

Bibliography: The main sources for Mahmud 

Kemal Inal’s life and works are his own works, as 

listed in the article. (Fauir Iz) 

IN‘AM (a.), “favour, beneficence”, more speci- 
fically donatives, largesse, given to troops, etc. 

The problem of keeping armies in the field, once 
mustered and brought forward for action, was a 
perennial one for Islamic rulers and commanders. 
Unless inducements such as extra pay awards, 
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promises of unusually attractive plunder, etc. could 
be dangled in front of the troops, there was danger 
that an army might disband itself and melt away 
once the immediate battle or object of a campaign 
had been achieved; not infrequently, it was difficult 
to get an army to fight in the first place. Whilst one 
Muslim army faced another Muslim army, each 
recruited on a similar basis and facing the same 
problems of recruitment, supply and deployment in 
the field, the difficulties common to both sides tended 
in the long run to equalize chances. But this problem 
of keeping an army in the field was a serious one for 
Muslim commanders during their wars with the 
Crusaders. The Franks had settled in their Levantine 
conquests and had established a feudal system on the 
lines familiar to them in mediaeval western Europe; 
their knights were accordingly kept permanently 
ready for war as a condition of their feudal tenure. 
Their Muslim opponents had to organize professional 
armies of mercenary soldiers, Arabs, Turkmens and 
Kurds, with all the attendant problems of paying 
the soldiers and keeping them together for lengthy 
periods of service (baykadr = Pers. paykar), some of 
which dragged on for years. It says much for the 
heartening effect among the Muslims of the Ayyibid 
Salah al-Din’s leadership that he was able to lead his 
troops into battle year after year; here, personal 
influence rather than financial inducement was the 
key factor (cf. H. A. R. Gibb, The achievement of 
Saladin, in Bull. of the John Rylands Library, xxxv 
(1952-3), 60). 

The death of a ruler or of a commander in the 
field was also a crisis point. Allegiance tended to be 
personal, to the war-leader who could inspire men 
and promise them booty. When these conditions no 
longer obtained, and unless there was an equally 
strong second-in-command or alternative commander 
to take the lead, troops frequently mutinied. In Bagh- 
dad and Samarra, the palaces of the ‘Abbasids were 
in the 3rd/gth and 4th/roth centuries regularly 
plundered at the Caliphs’ deaths, and it happened 
similarly with other dynasties like the Biyids and 
Great Saldjiks. On the death of Djalal al-Dawla, 
Amir of ‘Irak, in 435/1044, it was only the prompt 
action of his vizier Kamal al-Mulk b. ‘Abd al-Rahim 
and other great men in the state and army which 
saved the Amir’s palace and the government head- 
quarters from pillage by the Turks and the mob; 
when ‘Imad al-Din Abi Kalidjar of Fars’'and Ahwaz 
died four years later whilst on campaign, his son and 
heir Faladh-Sutin was powerless to prevent his 
father’s treasury, his weapons and his animals being 
plundered by the Turks of the army (Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 353, 373-4). Even at the death of such a forceful 
monarch as the Saldjak Sultan Toghril (in 455/1063), 
disorders like these would have followed had not 
counter-measures been quickly adopted. The vizier, 
the ‘Amid al-Mulk Kunduri, managed to prevent 
the dead Sultan’s ghulams from appropriating the 
store of clothing; but he had to release everything 
else, even down to the royal horses, to placate the 
army and secure the succession of his own protégé 
and Toghril’s designated heir, Sulayman b. Caghri 
Beg Da’id (Bundari, 26). If the army was out in 
the field, as was the case with Abii Kalidjar’s death, 
cited above, the personal tent and treasury of the 
dead ruler or commander were normally the first 
targets for the leaderless troops, who would then 
abandon the campaign or siege with which they had 
been concerned. 

Financial subsidies and presents (in‘dmat) were 
the most obvious ways of forestalling mutinies. The 
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troubles consequent on the death of a sovereign could 
often only be quelled, and the obedience of the troops 
gained for the new ruler, by special pay-increases, 
presents, promises of promotion, etc. The highest 
commanders might receive presents of luxurious 
sets of clothing and robes of honour or khila‘ [see 
KHIL‘a}. As the ‘Abbasid Caliphs gradually fell under 
the control of the Turkish generals, and lost much 
of their independence of action, succession crises 
and coups d’état increased. Rival claimants had to 
secure the allegiance of the guards in the capital, 
and this was usually only possible through financial 
inducements. In the 4th/toth century, these came 
to be expected by the army as a matter of course 
whenever there was a change of régime, and they 
acquired the technical designation of mal al-bay‘a 
(hakk al-bay‘a, rasm al-bay‘a). These payments may 
be compared with the djulus akcesi later extracted 
by the Janissaries from the Ottoman Sultans. Thus 
when al-Muktadir was restored to the throne in 317/ 
929 after his second deposition, he had to pay the 
mal al-bay‘a afresh: six nawda@ ib (? monthly allot- 
ments of pay) and an extra payment, ztydda, of a 
dinar for each infantryman; and a third of a rizk 
(i.e., the pay for a period of go days, cf. Hoerner- 
bach in Jsl., xxix (1950), 279) and a ziydda of three 
dinars for each cavalryman (for the technical term 
ztyada, see Kh*arazmi, Mafatih al-‘uliim, 64, tr. 
C. E. Bosworth in JESHO, xii/2 (1969), 143-4). When 
the cash in al-Muktadir’s treasury was exhausted, 
the stocks of clothing and other valuables had to be 
sold to meet this commitment (Miskawayh, in 
Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, i, 199-200, tr. iv, 
224-5). Stormy or disputed successions became 
common under the Biyids, and accession payments 
became the norm. When ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar 
succeeded his father Mu‘izz al-Dawla in 356/967, he 
attempted to dispense with Daylami support and 
rely on his Turkish troops. But the Daylami leaders 
rebelled and demanded their normal pay plus an 
additional, extraordinary payment as accession 
money (razka mansiba ila ’l-bay‘a ghayr mahsiéba), 
In the end, Bakhtiyar had to compromise and give 
them a third of a razka (scil. a month’s or perhaps 
six weeks’ pay) as accession money. (Miskawayh, in 
Eclipse, ii, 226, tr. v, 250; cf. also Hilal al-Sabi?, 
tbid., iii, 159, tr. vi, 466, demands of the Daylamis 
in Basra for accession money from Baha? al-Dawla 
in 379/989). 

In circumstances like these, the allegiance of the 
army would simply go to the highest and swiftest 
bidder. After the death of Djalal al-Dawla, his son 
al-Malik al-‘Aziz Aba Mansiir was unable to find 
the required mal al-bay‘a quickly enough, and his 
cousin Abi KAlidjar eventually stepped in and bought 
over the allegiance of the Buyid troops in Iraq (Ibn 
al-Athir, ix, 353, cf. H. Bowen, The last Buwayhids, 
in JRAS (1929), 232-3). Only the strongest of rulers 
could avoid these payments. According to Hilal al- 
Sabi?, ‘Adud al-Dawla refused to make any addi- 
tional payments above the basic allowances (ziyddat 
fi ’l-usal) except on justifiable occasions, such as 
after victories or when a special policy of conciliation 
was required (cf. C. E. Bosworth, Military organi- 
sation under the Bityids of Persia and Iraq, in Oriens, 
xviii-xix (1965-6), 166). Mahmid of Ghazna’s son 
Mas‘id achieved the throne of the Ghaznavid empire 
in 421/1030, and shortly afterwards was strong 
enough to dispense with the mdl-1 bay‘at payment 
to the army; he even got back from the leading 
commanders the money from the state treasury which 
his brother Muhammad had paid out in a fruitless 
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attempt to secure the army’s allegiance to himself 
as Sultan (cf. C. E. Bosworth, Ghasnevid military 
organisation, in Isl., xxxvi (1960), 73-4). 

In addition to these succession crises, soldiers were 
well placed for blackmailing their commanders into 
giving extra payments at such times as before crucial 
campaigns or battles. When ‘Asim b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Hilali, newly-appointed governor of Khurasan, was 
in 116/734 combatting the rebel al-H4rith b. Suraydj 
ig.v.], he had to placate the Arab government troops 
(al-djund) from Marw with the offer of a dinar per 
head before they would engage al-Harith, and then 
in the end raise it to three dinars (Tabari, ii, 1579- 
80). In 195/811 the Caliph al-Amin appointed ‘Ali 
b. ‘Isa b. Mahan governor of western Persia and 
commander of his army there; he thought it prudent 
to make firm the army’s loyalty by granting it a 
great sum of money and distributing amongst the 
troops 2,000 jewelled swords and 6,000 sets of robes 
of honour (ibid., iii, 796). The Saffarid Amir ‘Amr b. 
al-Layth kept a special treasury from which rewards 
could be given to outstandingly brave soldiers (cf. 
C. E. Bosworth, The armies of the Saffarids, in 
BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 549). On occasion, it was politic 
for a commander to single out for particular favour 
a section of the troops which had especially con- 
tributed to a victory. The Biyids were at times 
able to play off the Daylami against the Turkish 
element in their armies, and so preserve a loyal 
following of some kind; but often, they had simply 
to purchase support through financial inducements. 
Faced by a serious revolt in 345/956-7 of the Day- 
lami general Rizbahan b. Windad-Khirshid, Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla had to buy the loyalty of the Turks of 
Baghdad, a body of his young slaves and the minority 
of Daylamis who had remained faithful to him, by 
increased pay allowances and promotions (Miskawayh, 
in Eclipse, ii, 163, 166, 173-4, tr. v, 174, 178, 186-7; 
Ibn al-Athir, viii, 386). Because of their outstanding 
réle in the victory over his uncle Kawurd in 465/1073, 
the new Saldjik Sultan Malik-Shah gave the Arab 
and Kurdish commanders of his army an extra share 
in the plunder, special honours and a distribution 
of land grants or tkfa@‘s (Bundari, 49; Ibn al-Athir, 
X, 53). 

aa “Mirrors for Princes’ literature frequently 
adverts to the necessity of keeping the troops’ loyalty 
by means of timely donatives, especially after out- 
standing victories or feats of walour. Kay Ka€a?is 
adjures the wise prince, ‘“‘Pay special regard to any- 
one who fights valiantly, overthrows or wounds one 
of the enemy, seizes a horse or performs any other 
laudable deed. Reward such a man for his services 
by presentation of a robe of honour and increasing 
his pay; do not spare money at such a time” (Kabis- 
nama, ch. xli, tr. R. Levy, 220). Fakhr-i Mudabbir’s 
Adab al-harb wa ’l-shadja‘a has a special chapter on 
the obligation of the ruler or commander to reward 
his soldiers for special services, bravery in the 
field, etc., with marks of honour (fashrif), financial 
awards (silat, in‘dm), gifts of horses and weapons, 
and pensions (nanpdra). He goes into considerable 
detail about the proportionate rewards for various 
deeds, such as bringing in the severed head of an 
enemy, capturing a horse and rider together, or a 
horse or rider alone, leading or withstanding a 
charge, going out in single combat, carrying off the 
enemy’s standard or ceremonial parasol (¢afr), and 
so forth (India Office Persian Ms. 647, ch. xxxvi, 
ff. 126b-128a; ed. Ahmad Suhayli Kh4nsari, Tehran 
1346/1967 (based on the British Museum Ms, alone), 
ch, XXX, 542-7). 
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Bibliography: given in the article. There are 
no special studies devoted to this topic. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

SINAN, poetess who was very famous in Baghdad 
in the second half of the 2nd/8th century. The little 
that is known of her life is of doubtful authenticity. 
She was a muwallada, and was born, and received 
a polite education, in the Yamama, which was to 
produce a little later another famous poetess, Fadl. 
‘Inan was brought to live in the capital by her 
master, Abii Khalid al-Natifi, then probably lived in 
Khurasan, and died in 226/841 in Egypt (Nisa, 53). 
She enlivened literary society during the reign of al- 
Rashid, who expressed great admiration for her and 
wished to acquire her, but she is not mentioned under 
any of his successors. 

She is considered as the first woman to have won 
literary fame under the ‘Abbasids. The Fikrisé attrib- 
utes to her only a diwdan of twenty leaves, of which a 
few poems have survived. The longest is a laudatory 
petition of fourteen verses addressed to Yahya b. 
Khalid (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz). These fragments show signs 
of a real talent. In bold language and a vocabulary 
which is simple but not without subtlety, ‘Indn 
writes harminious poems in which the ideas are 
supported by a prudent use of the stylistic figures 
of badi‘, which were fashionable at this period. Her 
reputation, like Fadl’s later, rested on her skill at 
improvisation, an attribute which found her so much 
fame that it forms the subject of most of the anec- 
dotes about her. Several of her dialogues in verse 
with such skilled opponents as Abii Nuwas, al-‘Abbas 
b. al-Ahnaf and Marwan b. Abi Hafsa show that she 
was capable in any situation of producing thé rhym- 
ing repartee which established her reputation as a 
poet in the eyes of her contemporaries. Her profound 
knowledge of early poetry enabled her, in exercises 
in idjaza for example, to improvise after a verse 
by Djarir a poem in the manner of that great poet 
(A ghani, ‘Ikd). This throws some light on the techni- 
ques of composition of certain writers who continually 
used a style inherited from their predecessors, 

But it seems that it is mainly her role as the 
centre of a literary circle that should be noted. Her 
house was frequented by the most brilliant people, 
notably those of the famous group of “‘libertines’’, 
The brightest of them held discussions in her presence 
and submitted their works for her judgement. She 
was in addition regarded by a number of them as 
their inspiration. Abi NuwAs, Ibn al-Ahnaf and Abu 
*1-Nadir, the Basran attached to the Barmakids, all 
dedicated love-poems to her, though their sincerity 
is doubtful. The first addressed her with some 
obscenities, to which she replied with much wit 
and discreet allusion. The main point is that she 
represents a type of woman who mixed freely with 
writers and sometimes accompanied them to some of 
the places of amusement in the suburbs of Baghdad. 
The love which poets expressed for her was an 
exercise of wit rather than a true emotion. The 
courtly exchange, racy or even erotic, became a 
genre which was cultivated in emulation. It can be 
imagined that someone like ‘Inan had a considerable 
influence on its development by helping to establish 
the rules of cortesia and by taking part in the flower- 
ing of the new love poetry in the second century, 
which was so productive of new forms. 

Bibliography: Aghdani, Beirut ed., xxii, 520- 

32 (notice), xi, 268-9; Abi Hiffan, Akhbar Abi 

Nuwas, Cairo 1959, 79-82, 110-1, 112; Bakri, Simt 

al-leali, Cairo 1936, i, 500; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 

“Ikd, vi, 57-60; Ibn al-Djarrah, Waraka, Cairo 
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Cairo 1924, 34-5, 137, 212; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 

Tabakat, 421-2; Fihrist, 239; Ibn al-Sa‘_, Nisa? 

al-khulafa, Cairo n.d., 47-53; Nuwayri, Nihdyat 

al-arab, v, 78-82; Suyiti, al-Mustagraf min akhbar 

al-djawari, Beirut 1963, 37-47; Zirikli, A‘lam, v, 
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I‘NAT [see LuzOM MA LA YALZAM]. 

SINAT [see suppl.]. 

*INAYA (a.), “providence”. The word which 
etymologically evokes the idea of care, solicitude, 
is not part of the Kur’anic vocabulary. Nor does it 
belong directly to the vocabulary of ‘ilm al-kalam, 
but to the language of falsafa (and of the ishrak of 
Suhrawardi)—it was to be taken up after this by 
the later works and manuals of kalam which sum- 
marize and discuss its theses (among them al- 
Shahrastani, al-Djurdjani, etc.). It should be men- 
tioned however that it has no place in the TaYifat 
of al-Djurdjani. “Inéya appears in the Sifi lexicon, 
but only with the more precise meaning of divine 
“benefaction”, or of a ‘‘gift granted” by God. 

Certainly, if ‘‘providence” is understood as the 
order by which God conducts all things, this idea 
recurs throughout the Kur?4n. Muslim piety insisted 
on this; and such divine names as al-Muhaymin (the 
Vigilant), al-Razzak (the Dispenser of all good), al- 
Hafiz, (the vigilant Guardian), al-Mukit (the Feeder), 
al-Rakib (the jealous Guardian), al-Mani‘ (the tutel- 
ary Defender), could not fail to turn the mind 
towards the notion of a provident God. But it seems 
to have been the faldsifa who more precisely adopted 
‘indya to signify divine providence. And their view 
of it is closely linked with their theory of ‘‘necessary 
and willed’’ creation. 

It suffices to give some main references taken 
from Ibn Sina. It is he in fact who provides the 
clearest definitions of ‘inéya (cf. A. M. Goichon, 
Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sina, Paris 
1938, no. 468, and L. Gardet, La pensée religieuse 
ad’ Avicenne, Paris 1951, 131-5). 

The metaphysics of the Shkifa? refers to it twice: 
concerning divine knowledge (Ilahiyydat, Cairo ed. 
1960, ii, 398) and in particular in the chapter (mainly 
ii, 415) which deals with the introduction of evil 
(sharr) in the predetermining divine decree (kada?). 
This text has been repeated in the Nadjat (*Cairo 
1357/1938, 284): ‘“‘He (the prime Being] knows there- 
fore the order of good according to the best order 
in the line of the [the being} possible, and there flows 
from Him that which he knows has a certain order 
and a good, according to the best which He knows, 
in a flow (fayd) which leads perfectly to order, 
according to the line of [the being] possible: and such 
is the meaning of the word “indya’’. (Definition 
reproduced by al-Shahrastani in his refutation of 
Ibn Sina, ed. Cureton, London 1846, ii, 388). 

The Ishkarat returned to the same theme, under- 
lining, more clearly perhaps, its double theme of 
knowledge and necessity: ‘“‘Providence is therefore 
the full comprehension which the First [God] has, 
in his science, of all and of the necessity for all to 
rest on Him so as to be according to the best order. 
[He fully understands also] that this comes neces- 
sarily from Him and from the total grasp which 
He has of it’? (ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, 185; Fr. 
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tr. A. M. Goichon, Beirut-Paris 1951, 458). It is 
characteristic that these lines are presented as a 
“temark” (tanbtha) in the chapter which deals in 
general with knowledge (see another text, ibid., 160). 

This conception of ‘inéya cannot accommodate 
either God’s liberty or gratuity, a fact which accords 
perfectly with the existential determinism of Ibn 
Sina. Certainly providence, in its obvious sense must 
be understood, he says, from ‘“‘the thought by the 
First of what is good and just’, and the divine 
thought is what produces beings (cf. Shark Kitab 
Uthaludjiyd, ed. ‘A. Badawi, in Aris¢a ‘ind al-‘Arab, 
Cairo 1947, 63). It may be objected that the coming 
into being of existing things from the prime Being 
is “a simple overflow (imbidja@s) which has no con- 
nexion with the thought which He has of them, even 
although this thought accompanies it”. (ibéd.; Fr. tr. 
G. Vajda, in Revue Thomiste, ii (1951) 389). Ibn Sind 
replies by distinguishing between the necessary ab 
alio (in the order of existence) and the possible (in 
the order of essence). He concludes: for things, “‘the 
best becomes one of the possible things for them, 
after the best having been thought necessarily. This 
is providence, that is to say, the thought of the best 
possible” (ibid., tr. 390). And again: “His [the prime 
being’s] essence is that from which necessarily derive 
the things which have the- possibility of deriving from 
it because He thinks them. It is thus that providence 
succeeds in becoming providence’ (ibid. 64/390-1). 

The idea of providence as divine knowledge which 
is a realization of the good and just ordering of 
existing beings is thus clearly settled. But Avicennan 
determinism makes this ordering, whatever its 
“possibility” may be as regards the essence of 
things, into an existential necessity: which the 
prime Being knows and wills, but which He could 
not refrain from producing and which He could not 
modify. When the later Ash‘ari manuals debated 
“ina@ya according to the falasifa, this was in order 
to oppose to this providence which is (and is no 
more than) a necessary producing knowledge, the 
productive gratuitous dispositions of the free will of 
the Most High. It is true that they do not distinguish 
at all between common providence and particular 
decree. Everything is providence, and everything is 
decree (kadar and kada?). It is the chapters on kadar 
and kada? which deal with the designs and the 
government of God. 

Finally it may be added that the Safi vocabulary 
contrasts mahabba (or “ishk) and ‘indéya. According 
to al-Halladj, love is ‘‘a perennial (sarmadiyya) atti- 
tude” and a pre-eternal liberality (‘indya azaliyya; 
cf. L. Massignon, Passion, 610; Massignon here 
translates “Sin@ya by ‘“‘grdce”). Al-Hudjwiri, in his 
Kashf al-mahdjub, referred to ‘indya in the sense 
of divine favour (Nicholson translates this some- 
times by “‘grace’’, sometimes by ‘favour’; Eng. tr. 
Leiden-London 1911, 203, 268). 

Bibliography: in the article. (L. GaRDET) 

SINAYAT ALLAH KANBU, elder brother of 
Muhammad Salih Kanbi, author of ‘Amal-i Salih 
or Shahdjahan-nama, a history of the Moghul emperor 
Shahdjahan [¢.v.], was born at Burhanpir {q.v.] on 
19 Djaimada I 1017/31 August 1608, though his 
ancestral home was at Lahore. How and when his 
parents came to Burhanpir is not known. His father 
seems to have died at an early age, when the family 
returned to Lahore. Himself well-educated, he 
attended to the education of his orphaned younger 
brother, who speaks of him in very affectionate 
terms and calls him his patron. 

In early life he held an office under the Moghul 
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viceroy of Lahore, where his younger brother also 
was employed; he married and had children, but in 
later life he renounced the world, became a recluse, 
and went to Delhi, where he passed his time in 
prayer, meditation and fasting in a khankah, built 
by himself, beside the tomb of Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki. A historian, writer and poet, he is the author 
of: (1) Ta?rtkh-i Dil-kushé, a history of Shahdjahan 
and his predecessors, with the usual narrative from 
Adam to the beginning of the Moghul rule in India; 
it is still in MS; (2) Bahdar-t danish, a collection of 
romantic and lascivious tales dealing with the 
tricks employed by faithless wives to deceive their 
doting husbands, on which his fame mainly rests; 
completed in 1061/1651 it has been described 
as “pearls strung on a cord of coarse grass’’; it is 
in fact a Persian version of some Indian folktale 
which the author had heard from a native Brahmin 
(ed. Calcutta 1809, 1836, Delhi 1849, Bombay 1877, 
Lucknow n.d.). It was translated into English 
by Alexander Dow (London 1768), Jonathan Scott 
(Shrewsbury 1799), and into German by A. T. 
Hartman (Leipzig 1802). 

He died at Delhi, on 19 Djiimada I 1082/23 Sep- 
tember 1671. Both Latif (Lahore, 209) and Cishti 
(Tahkikat®, 1309) however state that he was buried 
in Lahore in a tomb built by himself during his life- 
time, in which also was later buried his younger but 
more famous brother. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Salih Kanba, 
‘Amal-i Salih, Bibl. Ind., iii, 379-82, 439-41 and 
the editor’s preface, 2, 6-7, 9, 13-4; Rieu, Cata- 
logue of Persian manuscripts ..., li, 765, iii, 1093b; 
S. M. Latif, Lahore: its history, architectural 
remains ..., Lahore 1892, 208-9; Nar Ahmad 
Cishti, Tahkkikdt-i Cishti®, Lahore 1964, 1309 
(many unreliable statements); Storey, i, 578-9. 

(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

INCEST [see NIKAH, ZINA]. 

INCUBATION [see ISTIKHARA]. 

INDIA [see HIND]. 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. The first 
session of the Indian National Congress was held in 
Bombay in December 1885. It was a gathering of 
English-educated, middle class Indians—Hindus, 
Parsis, and Muslims—who formed themselves into 
an All-India political organization. 

Projected as the “National Assembly of India’ 
and as the basis of an Indian Parliament, the Con- 
gress set out to promote Indian national unity and 
sought Indian representation in the British Govern- 
ment of India. The Congress asserted that it was a 
secular organization and emphasized that it voiced 
the political grievances and aspirations of the people 
of India irrespective of their religious denomination. 
In particular it claimed to embody and represent the 
Muslims. 

The Muslims were divided in their attitude to 
the Congress between two incompatible schools of 
thought, one stressing the common interests between 
Muslims and Hindus, the other emphasizing the 
cleavages between the two communities. The first 
school of thought was exemplified by Badr al-Din 
TFayyibdji, who presided over the third session of the 
Congress. He called upon Muslims to regard the 
Congress as a “truly representative national gather- 
ing’, promoted co-operation between Muslims and 
Hindus, and urged Muslims to identify themselves 
with the objects of the Congress. Although these 
views appealed to only a small section of the Muslim 
community, they were advocated throughout the 
history of the Congress by prominent Muslims, 








notably Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mawlana Abu ’l-Kalam 
Azad, and Dr. Dhakir Husayn, who felt no contra- 
diction between their Islamic way of life and their 
membership in the Congress. However, most Muslims 
dissociated themselves from the Congress: they were 
convinced by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan that the 
Congress was a sectarian organization designed to 
advance the exclusive interests of the Hindus, and 
they shared Sir Sayyid’s apprehensions that the 
Congress was striving to establish Hindu rule, in 
which the Muslims would be a deprived minority. 

The Congress endeavoured to attract the Muslims 
to its annual conventions and resolved to drop any 
subject to which Muslims objected. Moreover, the 
Congress did not extend its official approval to the 
popular agitation against the partition of Bengal 
which was permeated with Hindu religious fervour; 
nor to the anti-Muslim activities of the Arya Samadj 
in the Pandjab; nor to the militant anti-Muslim 
festival of Sivaji and the Cow-Protection Association 
in Maharashfra. Nevertheless, most Muslims saw in 
the Congress a Hindu movement. Since Muslims 
lagged behind Hindus in acquiring western education, 
in taking advantage of the new economic opportun- 
ities and in forming a political organization, they 
became particularly conscious of their backwardness 
and were anxious to accelerate the advancement of 
their interests by claiming special minority rights, 

Notwithstanding the foundation of the Muslim 
League [g.v.] in December 1906, and the provision 
of separate electorates for the Muslims by the India 
Act of 1909, the Congress continued to claim that 
it alone represented the people of India. 

For a brief period Muslims and: Hindus jointly 
supported the Home-Rule League in 1916 and co- 
operated in 1920 in the Khildfat and Civil Disobe- 
dience movements. But when the Civil Disobedience 
movement was stopped by Gandhi without consulting 
the Muslims, and when the Khilafat movement 
collapsed after Atatiirk abolished the Caliphate, the 
Muslims became depressed and frustrated, and the 
brief reconciliation between Muslims and Hindus 
turned into discord and antagonism. 

When the Nehru Report was published in 1928, 
the Muslim League regarded the refusal of the 
Congress to recognize special electorates for the 
Muslims as proof of its contention that the Muslims 
would be a deprived minority under Congress rule. 
The fears of the Muslim League were intensified when 
the Congress overwhelmingly won the 1937 elections, 
formed seven ministries, and stipulated that it would 
accept Muslim representatives into its ministry of 
the United Provinces only if they merged into the 
Congress. 

While Nehru dismissed the complaints of the 
Muslim League of discrimination against Muslims in 
the Congress Ministries as side issues which weakened 
the struggle for Swardj (self-rule), M. A. Djinah 
rallied the Muslims to the Muslim League with the 
warning that Swaraj meant Hindu-réj. While the 
Congress promised the Muslims equality of rights, the 
Muslim League argued that since the Hindus were 
better educated, more prosperous, and more enter- 
prising than the Muslims, “equality” meant the per- 
petual inferiority of the Muslims as well as constant 
economic and political oppression. While the Congress 
assured the Muslims of religious toleration, the 
Muslim League warned the Muslims that they might 
be absorbed into Hinduism and lose their identity, 
and that therefore any Muslim who was not with the 
Muslim League was a traitor to Islim. Nevertheless, 
the Congress courted Muslim members, many of 
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whom attained eminence in the Congress party; this 
position still holds. 

Until 1940 the Muslim League endeavoured to gain 
special rights to safeguard the interests of the Mus- 
lims as a minority; from 1940 it asserted that 
Hindus and Muslims were two different nations and 
that the Muslim League, and it alone, represented 
the national aspirations of the Muslims which aimed 
at the establishment of a national home. The Congress 
rejected the equation of religion with nationalism 
and accused the Muslim League of working up 
religious animosity for political ends. However, the 
1945 communal riots widened the gulf between the 
Muslim League and the Congress, and the schism 
reached its climax in 1947 in the partition of India 
and the foundation of Pakistan. 

Bibliography: Lajpat Rai, Young India, New 
York 1917; Surendranath Banerjea, A nation in 
making, London 1925; B. P, Sitaramayya, History 
of the Indian National Congress, Madras 1935; 
W.C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, Lahore 1943; 
H. Bolitho, Jinnah, London 1954; Abul Kalam 
Azad, India wins freedom, Calcutta 1959; Ram 
Gopal, Indian Muslims 1858-1947, New York 1959; 
C. H. Philips (ed.), The evolution of India and 
Pakistan, London 1962; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in 
Islamic culture in the Indian environment, London 
1964; idem, Jslamic modernism in India and 
Pakistan 1857-1964, Oxford 1967. (D. Arcov) 
INDIAN OCEAN [see BAHR AL-HIND]. 

INDIGO {see Nix]. 

INDJIL, Arabic transcription of the word ev- 
ayyéAtov, gospel, through the Ethiopian wangel 
(Néldeke, Neue Beitrége, 47; Grimme, in Festsch. 
Goldziher, 164; Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary of the 
Quran, 71-2). The variant angjil may arise from a 
Mesopotamian Persian influence. 

The word indjil occurs twelve times in the Kur?an 
(III, 2, 43, 58; V, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110; VII, 156; 
IX, 112; XLVIII, 29; LVII, 27) and refers to the 
Revelation transmitted by Jesus. The word also 
means the scripture possessed and read by the 
Christian contemporaries of Muhammad (V, 51; 
VII, 156), 7.e., the four Gospels, often extended in 
current usage to mean the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. The confusion to which this gave rise in later 
controversies was often solved, on the Muslim side, 
by accusing the Christians of having ‘‘corrupted” 
the original Gospels (cf. especially Mingana, Wood- 
brooke Studies, ii, (1928), 35-6). 

In this article there will be studied successively: 
I. The relations between the Kur?4n and the Gospels; 
II. The place of the Gospels in hadith; III. The know- 
ledge of the Gospels possessed by Muslim writers; 
IV. The place of the Gospels in Sifism; V. The 
Islamo-Christian controversy over the Gospels. 

I. The Gospels and the Kur?’an. There 
appear in the Kuran a certain number of Gospel 
characters: Jesus, Mary, St. John the Baptist 
(Yahya), Zacharias, the Apostles, and a certain 
number of facts (the Annunciation, the miracles of 
Jesus) whose resemblance to the Gospels is striking, 
so that the question arises of how exactly they are 
related to the Gospels, which preceded them, 

For believing Muslims this question presents no 
difficulties: it is the same God Who reveals both 
books, and the Prophet Muhammad, having received 
the Revelation directly from God, had no need to 
consult, directly or indirectly, the Scriptures in 
order to be able to reproduce some of the features 
which are found in them. 

The historian of religions however feels obliged 
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by his discipline to seek for possible historical 
connexions. The first question is therefore: what 
knowledge could Muhammad and the first Muslims 
have had of the Gospels? This leads to the question 
of the translation of the Gospels into Arabic, since 
any knowledge of Greek, Syriac, or Coptic on the 
part of Muhammad and his Companions may be 
excluded. 

In a memoir presented to the Reale Accademia 
dei Lincet in 1888 (see Bzrbl.), Ignazio Guidi raised 
the question whether the Gospels had been translated 
into Arabic before the advent of Islam. Sprenger 
(Das Leben und die Lehre des Moh.,, i, 131 ff.) thought 
he recognized in a passage of Muhammad b. Ishak 
(ed. Wustenfeld, 149-50) a fragment from a trans- 
lation made before the time of Muhammad. The 
fragment contains John XV, verses 23-27, and the 
word which is used in them to translate tapaxAnTog 
is al-m-n-h-mnd, which is neither Arabic nor Syriac 
but Palestinian and probably quite early (cf. Gilde- 
meister, De evang. in arabic., 35). According to a 
text of Bar Hebraeus (Chron. eccles., ed. Abbeloos 
and Lamy, i, 275; Assemani, Bibl. orient., ii, 335; 
cf. Gildemeister, op. cit., 30, note 1), a translation 
was made between 631 and 640 A.D. by the Mono- 
physite Johannes on the instructions of an Arab 
ruler, ‘Amr b. Sa‘d. But these first translations, if 
they existed, amount only to isolated and disputable 
details. 

On the other hand, extant manuscripts attest that 
from the znd/8th century, Arabic versions of the 
Gospels were in the hands of the Christians of Syria. 
The many manuscripts of the Gospels in Arabic may 
be divided into six classes: (A) Those which were 
translated directly from the Greek. They originate 


| from the monastery of Saint Sabas or’ from near 


there; two of them (Vatic. arab., 13, of the 8th cent. 
and manuscr. Borgia, K. 11, 31 8th or gth century) 
are the oldest known. (B) Texts translated from the 
Peshitta, or at least revised on the basis of this 
Syriac version. These are of different periods 
(Tischendorf manuscript at Leipzig, 8th-9th century; 
Codex Vaticanus, 13). The translation of the Diates- 
Saron of Tatian was made in the 5th/11th century by 
Ibn al-Tayyib. (C) Texts translated from the Bohairic 
Coptic translation or modified according to it (Codex 
Vaticanus, copt. 9). The passages from the Gospels 
mentioned in the History of the patriarchs of Egypt 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [¢.v.] (4th/1oth century) are based 
on the Coptic translation, perhaps in the form of 
lectionaries. The same or a similar Coptic version 
seems to have been used by al-Ghazali in al-Radd 
al-djamil (cf. R. Chidiac, Réfutation excellenté de la 
divinité du Christ, Paris 1939). (D) Texts of eclectic 
recensions, made in the 7th/13th century in the 
patriarchate of Alexandria to become the canonical 
versions. The first work on this was done circa 
650/1250 by al-As‘ad Abu ’l-Faradj Ibn al-‘Assal. 
(E) Texts which are distinguished by their more 
particularly literary form (Leiden MS 2348 and 
those in the Vatican, cod. arab. 17 and 18). The two 
latter, in a translation into hymed prose, date 
from the end of the 4th/1oth century, Other versions 
in the same genre were made later. (F) Arabic versions 
of Western origin (cf. H. Hyvernat, in Dict. de la 
Bible, i, col. 851-6). 

We may thus conclude, with Graf (Geschichte, i, 41) 
that in the present state of knowledge it cannot be 
asserted that Muhammad and his first companions 
could have had a direct ‘knowledge of the Gospels in 
Arabic. 

In addition to the canonical Gospels, there exist 
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Arabic recensions of the ‘New Testament apocrypha: 


the Gospel of the Childhood, the Protevangelium of 
James, the Apocalypse of Paul, the Preaching of 
Peter and a sermon of Simon, a martyrdom of James 
and one of Simon, and a small number of others 
which do not appear to have been known in Muslim 
circles. Rubens Duval, La littérature syriaque, Paris 
1899, 96, mentions an apocalypse of St. Peter as 
being an Arabic composition of the 7th/13th century. 

The spread in Arabia of Christian ideas in addition 
to the narrative accounts of the Gospels and the 
apocryphal books, before the arrival of Islam, took 
place largely, if not entirely, through oral teaching 
and the exchanges of everyday life. There existed 
in the Yemen a Christian community (cf. Nallino, 
Ebrei e Christian nel’ Arabia preislamica, in Raccolta 
di Scritti, iii, 122-9), which was in active rivalry with 
the Jews and had close relations with the Ethiopians. 
The occupation of the Yemen by the latter certainly 
strengthened the position of this community. 

In the north-east, the influence of the Nestorian 
church spread from al-Hira, whence it was carried 
not only by the monks and perhaps by preachers, 
but also, although more superficially, by the poets 
who frequented the court of the Lakhmid princes. 
In addition, the Christian or Christianized poets of 
the Hidjaz, Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl and Waraka b. 
Nawfal of Mecca, and Umayya b. Abi ’1-Salt of Tai, 
are represented as having relationships wit the 
Christians of the Yemen and of Syria, whereas the 
Ghassanid princes or the tribes which were under 
their influence had adopted Monophysism. It is even 
stated in the A ghani (iii, 14) that Waraka, the cousin 
of Khadidja, wrote translations or copies of the 
Gospels. 

It is thus probable that the passages in the Kur’4n 
which reflect the canonical or apocryphal Gospels 
derive from these Christian communities, and this 
possibility is confirmed to a great extent by the 
large proportion of Ethiopian and South Arabian 
terms which they contain (see, ¢.g., V, 112-3). The 
greater part of these passages describe the births of 
Jesus, of Mary and of John the Baptist, the misssion, 
the miracles and the ascension of Jesus [see ‘isA, 
MARYAM, YAHYA\], There are also references to several 
parables, for example the parable of the Sower 
(XLVIII, 29), that of the wise and foolish virgins 
(LVIIi, 13), the prophecy of the announcement of 
another Apostle (VII, 157) and to several other 
passages. More surprising, but not intrinsically im- 
probable, given the rivalry between Jews and Chris- 
tians in the Yemen, there are also echoes of the 
arguments directed against the Jews in the Gospels 
and the Epistles, which, as has been pointed out by 
Tor Andrea and Ahrens (see Bibl.), are sometimes 
used in the Kur’4n as much against the Christians 
as against the Jews. 

II. The influence of the New Testament 
on tradition (hadith) is important. A number of 
the miracles, proverbs and ideas attributed to Mu- 
hammad or to his followers have their source in 
the Gospels. For example, Muhammad increases the 
amount of some water or supplies of food. Many 
traditions on the dignity of the poor and the difficulty 
for the rich to enter the Kingdom of Heaven reflect 
the teaching of the Gospels and are in contrast with 
the attitude of the pagan Arabs. Goldziher mentions 
an adaptation of the Paternoster which an Arab tra- 
ditionist puts into the mouth of Muhammad (Abi 
Dawid, i, ror). The,parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard (Matthew, XX, 1-16) is applied to the Jews, 
the Christians and the Muslims in the Muwatfa? of 


Malik (riwaya of al-Shayb4ni, ba al-tafsir). Similarly 
in the legends on the Mahdi and in eschatology, 
apocalyptic literature had an important part. 

III., As Islam spread in the formerly Christian 
countries and contact between Christians and Muslims 
became more frequent, the Muslims gained a 
deeper knowledge of the Gospels. Thus 
several Muslim historians display a fairly extensive 
knowledge of them. Al-Ya‘kibi, one of the earliest 
Arab historians, quotes an extract from them; al- 
Mas‘iidi, who had an enquiring mind, makes no secret 
of his relations with the Christians; he mentions 
visiting, in Nazareth, a church much venerated 
by the Christians, and he learned from them a 
number of Gospel traditions; he knew of the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem, his childhood in Nazareth, 
God’s words reported in Matthew III, 17: ‘‘This is 
my beloved son ...”, of which he reproduces a 
variant; he had also heard the story of the visit of the 
Magi to the infant Messiah, according to the Gospels 
and other versions; he gives accurately the account 
of the calling of the Apostles; he names the four 
Evangelists, and refers to the ‘“‘book of the Gospels” 
as if he had seen it, giving an exact summary of it, 
though exhibiting a certain mistrust of it, as com- 
pared with the respect with which it is treated in 
the Kur°an. Similarly al-Mas‘idi is relatively well- 
informed concerning the lives of the Apostles. He 
twice mentions the martyrdom of St. Peter and of 
St. Paul, but attributing to both the type of execution 
which, according to tradition, was that suffered by 
St. Peter; St. Thomas is known as the apostle of 
India, he seems moreover to be the apostle who, 
after St. Peter, was best known to the Muslims; even 
St. Paul was less well known. 

Even better informed than al-Mas‘idi is al-Birtni. 
This writer must have consulted Christians in order 
to write his Chronology. Several texts of the Gospels 
were known to him, as well as the commentary by 
DAadisho‘ (Jesudad, cf. Duval, Liét. syr.*, 84) and he 
mentions it with some criticism. He regarded the 
four Gospels as four recensions, which he compares 
to the three versions of the Bible, Jewish, Christian 
and Samaritan, remarking however that these four 
recensions differ greatly from each other. This 
author reproduces in full the genealogies of Joseph 
given by Matthew and Luke, and, in a very interest- 
ing passage, he mentions how the Christians explain 
the difference between them. After this he mentions 
other gospels in the possession of the Marcionites, 
the Bardesanites and the Manicheans, the first two, 
according to him, differing “in some places” from 
the Christian Gospels, the others being contrary to 
them. Given all these differing versions, he considers 
that the prophetic value of the Gospels is not greatly 
to be trusted. 

The Persian version of the Chronicle of al-Tabari 
(Fr. tr. by Zotenberg) contains some legends on New 
Testament subjects more developed than in the 
Arabic original and similar to those found in the 
“Stories of the prophets” (Kisas al-anbiya?). Certain 
details concerning the Passion are related in it: 
the denial of “Simeon”, the betrayal of one of the 
Apostles, who is not named, Mary’s station at the 
foot of the Cross. The author admits however, follow- 
ing Muslim belief, that there was substituted for 
Jesus some other person, whom he calls Joshua. 
Concerning the Apostles, he reproduces the tradition 
that makes John travel to Edessa. 

IV. In Muslim mystic literature are found 
many references to the Gospels and there can be 
detected some knowledge of the interpretation given 
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to certain passages by the Christian Fathers. Never- 
theless the words which the Muslim mystics attribute 
to Jesus are far from always agreeing with the 
Gospels; thus those reported by al-Ghazali and 
collected by Asin Palacios (see Bzbl.) are almost 
all inexact. On the other hand, al-Muhasibi and al- 
Suhrawardi give an exact and complete transcription 
of the parable of the Sower. The writings of the 
Ikhw4n al-safa? contain some remarkable passages 
on the crucifixion of Jesus (Cairo ed., iv, 97), the 
reality of which they admit, and on the Resurrection, 
the meetings of the Apostles in the Upper Room and 
their dispersal throughout the world. The Acts of 
the Apostles (af‘al al-hawariyya) are expressly quoted 
in this work (Dieterici, 605). For other features, cf. 
L. Massignon’s Hallaj: there exists a miniature 
showing al-Halladj on the cross with the face of 
Christ; also the fine epic romance of Hamza (Strat 
al-amir Hamza, Cairo n.d., iii, 822 f.). 

V. Islamo-Christian controversies about 
the New Testament. The basic dogmas of 
Christianity, such as the Trinity, the Incarnation 
and the Redemption, based essentially on the New 
Testament, very soon gave rise to polemic between 
Christians and Muslims, each party trying to prove 
that its attitude was based on truth. 

From the Muslim side, attacks were made chiefly 
on the authenticity of the Gospels and it was stated 
that they had undergone tahrif (g.v.]: the meaning 
or words distorted, passages suppressed, others added, 
etc. They said that Jesus had never stated that he 
was God; the Trinity and the Redemption were 
doctrines invented by St. Paul. Recent polemicists 
(xgth and 2oth centuries) added as sources for the 
Christian attitude Greek philosophy and the pagan 
mysteries or the religious beliefs of India. 

Using the earlier works of Hottinger, Marracci, 
Reineccius, Fabricius, Calemberg, Schnurrer and 
some manuscript sources, Moritz Steinschneider 
published, in 1877, his Polemische und apologetische 
Literatur. But the first comprehensive study on Mus- 
lim polemic was made by E. Fritsch in his doctoral 
thesis entitled Islam und Christentum im Mittelalter 
(Breslau 1930). The author studied ten or so Muslim 
authors who wrote polemical treatises against the 
Christians, among others, al-Hashimi (circa 205/ 
820), ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (211/855), al-Djahiz 
(255/868), Ibn Hazm (456/1064), al- Karafi (684/1285), 
Ibn Taymiyya (728/1328), who devoted four volumes 
to the refutation of Christianity (al-Djawab al-sahih 
di-man baddala din al-Masih). It is clear that in all 
these works it is mainly the scriptural texts which 
were being discussed. 

From the middle of the r9th century, Protestant 
missionary activity became more intense and, in 
order to prove the authenticity of Holy Writ and in 
particular of the Gospels, attacked the traditional 
Muslim attitudes (cf. the Mizan al-hakk of Karl Gott- 
lieb Pfander, 1865). It was not long before a massive 
and vigorous counter-attack was launched, making 
use of the extreme results which had been obtained 
by Western hypercriticism (cf. the Izhdr al-hakk of 
Rahmat Allah al-Hindi, published in 1867). The ap- 
pearance of a forgery entitled the ‘‘Gospel of Barna- 
bas” (Arabic tr. 1908) put into the hands of the Mus- 
lim polemicists, especially those of the school of the 
Mandar, anew weapon, whose effects on the ordinary 
public and even on some insufficiently informed mem- 
bers of universities are felt even today (J. Jomier, 
L’Evangile selon Barnabé in MIDEO, vi (1959-61), 
137-226). 

There is apparent however in some contemporary 


authors the desire to adopt in part, in particular in 
matters relating to the Gospels, Christian attitudes. 
There should especially be noted in this respect the 
works of Mahmiid al-‘Akkad (‘Abkariyyat al-Masik, 
Cairo 1952) and the Karya galima of Kamil Husayn, 
Cairo 1954, both of them largely based on the 
Gospels. For details of all this see Anawati, Polémi- 
que, etc. 
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academica, Bonn 1865; C. Peters, in Biblica, xxi 
(1940), 138 ff.; idem, in AO, xvii (1940), 124 ffi.— 
On the apocrypha: Indjil al-Tufiliyya, Evang. 
Infantiae, ed. H. Sike, Utrecht 1697; Thilo, Codex 
apoc. Novi Test., Leipzig 1832; G. Brunet, Les 
Evangiles apocryphes; *Paris 1900; R. Duval, 
Litt. syriaque*, Paris 1900; P. Dib, in Revue de 
Orient chrétien, 1905, 418-13 mentions Arabic 
versions of the New Testament, based on the 
Coptic and the Syriac; Evangiles apocryphes, t. 1. 
Protévangile de. Jacques, Pseudo-Matthieu, Evangile 
de Thomas par Ch. Michel. Histoire de Joseph le 
Charpentier, Rédaction copte et arabe traduites 
et annotées par P. Peeters, Paris "1924, t. II. 
L’Evangile de U’Enfance, par Paul Peeters, Paris 
1914; M. Erbetta, Glé apocrifi del Nuovo Testamen- 
to, II, Atti e leggende, Rome 1966.—On rela- 
tions between the New Testament and 
the Kur?an: there is a very full bibliography 
of early and modern works in: J. Henninger, 
Spuren christlichen Glaubenswahreiten im Koran, 
Schoneck (Switzerland) 1951, a reprint of a series 
of articles which first appeared in the Neue Zeitt- 
Schrift fiir Missionwissenschaft from 1945 to 1950; 
idem, L’influence du christianisme oriental sur 
UIslam naissant, in the Atti of the Convegno intern. 
sul tema: L’Oriente cristiano nella storia della 
civilita, Rome (Acc. dei Lincei) 1964, 379-410; 
the important work of D. Masson, Le Coran et la 
révélation judéo-chrétienne, 2 vols., Paris 1958, 
contains a very full collection of material with a 
tendency to read the Kur’4n from a Christian 
standpoint (cf. review (Anawati) in Rev. Thomiste, 
1964/4, 603-8); J. Jomier, Bible et Coran, Paris 
1959; cf. also the Bibl. of the article TAHRIF.— 
On the influence of the New Testament 
on tradition: I. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, ii, 
382 ff.; idem, Neutestamentl. Elemente in der 
Traditionht. des Islam, in Oriens christianus, 1902, 
390ff.; Asin Palacios, Logia et Agrapha, in 
Patr. Orient. xiii (1919), 335-431 and xix (1926), 
531-624.—-On the poets: L. Cheikho, Poétes 
arabes chrétiens, Beirut 1890-1; H. Lammens, 
Le chantre des Omiades, in JA, 9th ser., iv (1894); 
Cl. Huart, Une nouvelle source du Coran, in JA, 
roth ser., iv (1904); Power, Umayya ibn Abi-s-Salt, 
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in MFOB, i (1906), 197 ff.; L. Massignon, Al- 
Hallaj, martyr mystique de VIslam, Paris 1922, 
ii, 771; idem, Essai sur les origines du lexique tech- 
nique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 1922, 51-5; 
J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 71; Tor 
Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christen- 
tum, Upsala-Stockholm 1926 (Fr. tr., Les origines 
de l’Islam et le christianisme, Paris 1955); Ahrens, 
Christliches in Qoran, in ZDMG, \xxxiv (1930), 
1-69, 148-90; H. Lammens, Les chrétiens a la 
Mecque, in L’Arabie occidentale, Beirut 1928. 
Authors mentioned: Ya‘kibi, ed. Houtsma, 
i, 74-9 (cf. Klamroth, Der Auszug aus den Evan- 
gelien bei dem arab. Historiker Ya‘kubi, in Festschr. 
des Wilhelm-Gymnasium, Hamburg 1885; G. Smit, 
Bijbel en Legende bij den Arabtschen schrijver 
Ja‘kubi, Leiden 1907); Mas‘idi, Murtidj (new ed. 
and tr. in preparation by Ch. Pellat); Birini, 
Chronology, tr. Sachau; Fabari, tr. H. Zotenberg, 
1867-74; Muhasibi, K. al-Ri‘éya, ed. M. Smith, 
1940, 2; Suhrawardi, ‘Awé@rif al-ma‘arif, in the 
margins of the bya? of Ghazali, ed. 1312 (see the 
parable of the Sower, i, 78-9, probably borrowed 
from the earlier’ passage of Muhasibi); Die Ab- 
handlungen der Ichwan es-Safa, ed. Dieterici, 
Berlin 1886, 594 ff. 
On the Islamo-Christian controversy: 
M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische 
Literatur in arabischen Sprache zwischen Muslimen, 
Christen und Juden, Leipzig 1877; Palmieri, 
Polemtk des Islam, tr. from the Italian by Holzer, 
Salzburg 1902 (cf. also his article Cora in the 
Dict. de théol. cath.); I. Goldziher, Uber muhamme- 
danische Polemik gegen Ahl al-Kitab, in ZDMG, 
xxxii (1878), 341; E. Fritsch, Islam und Christen- 
tum in Mittelalier. Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
muslimischen Polemik gegen das Christentum in 
arabischer Sprache, Breslau 1930; A. Jeffery, 
Ghevond’s text of the correspondence between ‘Umar 
II and Leon III, in Harvard Theol. Rev., xxxvii 
(1944), 269-332; M.-Th. d’Alverny, Deux traduc- 
tions latines du Coran au Moyen Age, in Arch. 
@ Hist. doctr. et litt. du M.-A., xvi (1948), 69-131; 
Dario Cabenalas Rodriguez, Juan de Segovia; 
N. Daniel, Islam and the West: the making of an 
image, Edinburgh 1952; R. Southern, Western 
views of Islam in the Middle Ages, Harvard Un. 
Press 1962; J. Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and 
Islam, Princ. Univ. Press 1964; P. Khoury, Paul 
@’Antioche, évéque melkite de Sidon (XII° s.), 
Beirut 1964; G. C. Anawati, Nicolas de Cues et 
VIslam, in Actes du Congr. de Nicolas de Cues 
(Bressanone); idem, Polémique, apologie et dialogue 
tslamochréttens. Positions classiques médiévales et 
positions contemporaines, in Euntes docete, Rome 
1969. (CARRA DE Vaux-(G. C. ANAWATI]) 
INDJO. This name, properly speaking the term 
(Turkish tndju) applied to royal estates under the 
Mongols, is usually given to the dynasty which reign- 
ed ¢a. 703/1303-758/1357 in Fars (Shiraz), the founder 
of the dynasty, Sharaf al-Din Mahmid-Shah, having 
been sent thither by Oldjeytii to administer the royal 
estates. According to the Ta°vtkh-1 Guszida he was a 
descendant of ‘Abd Allah AnsAri (g.v.]. Under Oldiey- 
tii’s successor Abii Sa‘id he not only retained his 
office but was able to extend his power so that by 
¢a, 725/1325 he was practically the independent ruler 
of Shiraz and almost the whole of Fars. After the 
death of Abii Sa‘id, he was executed by the order of 
his successor Arpa Ke?iin in 736/1336. According 
to the Shirds-ndma he had four sons: Djalal al-Din 
Mas‘id-Shah, Ghiyath al-Din Kay-Khusraw, Shams 


al-Din Muhammad and Abia Ishak Djam§l al-Din. 
The first named was already ruling in Shiraz during 
his father’s lifetime down to ca. 735/1335, when in his 
absence his brother Kay-Khusraw took his place, 
refusing upon his return to restore him his authority. 
Hostilities then broke out between the brothers 
ending only in 739/1338-9 with the death of Kay- 
Khusraw. Mas‘id-Shah had imprisoned the third 
brother Muhammad in Kal‘a-yi Safid, but he 
managed to escape and enlist the support of the 
Cobanid Pir Husayn. The latter collected a Mongol 
army and advanced on Shiraz with Muhammad; 
Mas‘iid-Shah was forced to flee, and Pir Husayn 
entered the town. When, shortly afterwards, in 
740/1340, he put Muhammad to death, the population 
adopted so threatening an attitude that he found it 
advisable to withdraw, but only to return the next 
year at the head of fresh forces. On this occasion 
also luck was against him; he quarrelled with the 
Cobanid Ashraf and, when the two sides were drawn 
up in line of battle, was left in the lurch by his own 
men and sought refuge with Hasan-i Kiéak (g.v.], 
by whom he was put to death. Meanwhile, Mas‘id- 
Shah had made his way to Luristén, where he 
allied himself with Yaghi-basti, a brother of Ashraf, 
while Ashraf himself took the part of Mas‘id-Shah’s 
sole remaining brother Abi Ishak. Mas‘id-Shah, 
with Yaghi-basti’s aid, succeeded in reaching 
Shiraz, where he met the same fate as his brother 
Muhammad: he was treacherously murdered by 
Yaghi-basti in 743/1343. The latter then quarrelled, 
and was reconciled again, with Ashraf; and they were 
engaged in a joint attempt at the subjugation of Fars 
when the news of their brother Hasan-i Ki¢ak’s 
death caused their troops to disperse. Abii Ishak, 
who had previously received the town of Isfahan 
from Pir Husayn, now became the ruler of Shiraz and 
the whole of Fars. As he endeavoured to extend his 
rule over Yazd and Kirman, he came into conflict 
with the Muzaffarids (.v.], with varying success. The 
final result was that Abii Ishak was not only driven 
from Yazd and Kirman but was besieged in Shiraz 
itself, which surrended to the Muzaffarids in 754/1353. 
Before the surrender he had escaped to Kal‘a-yi 
Safid and, receiving some support from Hasan-i 
Buzurg, made his way to Isfahan. Besieged once 
again, he was taken prisoner and handed over for 
execution to the relatives of a shaykhk who had been 
put to death by his orders. This was in 758/1357. The 
Persian poet ‘Ubayd-i Zakani has commemorated his 
patron in a marthiya or elegy. 
Bibliography: Abia Bakr al-Kutbi al-Ahaii, 
Tarikh-i Shaykh Uways, trans. J. B. van Loon, 
157 ff.; Hamd Allah Kazwini, Ta°rikh-i Guzida, ed. 
Browne, 622 ff.; Zarkib Shirazi, Shivaz-nama, ed. 
Karimi; Ibn Battita, ii, 68-77, trans. Gibb, ii, 
308-13; Dawlatshah, 293. (J. A. Boyt) 
INDOCHINA (Islam in), The union of Indochina, 
created by a decree of 19 October 1887, was defini- 
tively completed and organized under the governor- 
ship of Paul Doumer (February 1897-March 1902). 
Embracing a vast territory of 740,000 square km., 
with no geographical unity, extending from China to 
Siam and bordered by both the Pacific Ocean and 
the Indian Ocean, it ceased to exist in 1945, to 
become the states of Cambodia in the south west, 
Laos in the north west and Vietnam in the east. 

The population of this region, estimated at 16 
millions at the beginning of the zoth century, has 
grown considerably since then. In 1930 there were 
2,500,000 Cambodians, 1 million Laotians and 17 
million Vietnamese (7,500,000 in Tonkin, 5,000,000 
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in Annam and 4,500,000 in Cochin China: these three 
countries had formed in the 19th century the empire 
of Vietnam, given this name in 1804). Exact statistics 
are not available, but it is generally agreed that in 
1969 Cambodia has nearly 4 million inhabitants, 
Laos about 1,500,000 and Vietnam at least 26 million. 
These numbers include about 500,000 Chinese or 
persons of Chinese origin, and slightly under a million 
people belonging to the ethnic minorities (still often 
and incorrectly called Kha by the Laotians, Moi by 
the Vietnamese and Pnong by the Cambodians, 
words meaning ‘‘boor, mountain-dweller, wild man’’) 
variously divided, according to the three states, with 
the Chinese in the urban centres and the minorities 
on the plateaux. 

The dominant religions and philosophies are still 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism. In Cambodia 
and Laos, (Hinayana) Buddhism, the state religion, 
is widely practised. In Vietnam, spirit worship is 
really the dominant religion and (Mahayana) 
Buddhism, although attracting the majority of the 
population, has neither the unity nor the purity which 
it’has in the two neighbouring countries. There 
should be mentioned furthermore the tolerant and 
also syncretic character of the Vietnamese, who are 
well able to embrace philosophies of various origins: 
an example of this is the birth in about 1925 of 
Caodaism, which aims to group under the authority 
of one single God all the existing religions, and 
possessed in 1969 two million adherents, the ma- 
jority in South Vietnam. The Catholics, the majority 
of whom also are in Vietnam, are almost as nu- 
merous. Animist beliefs remain active among the 
ethnic minorities. Finally it should be mentioned 
that Hinduism, which flourished for ten centuries in 
Cambodia, is now practised, and that in a more or 
less degenerate form, only by the Hindu minority 
(Tamils and Bengalis) and in particular by the 
majority of the Cham (pronounced tyam; see ¢am) 
of Vietnam, while the rest of them, with the Cham 
of Cambodia, the Malays and a certain number of 
Tamils, are Muslims. 

Even during the periods of greatness of the 
Shampa [see sanF], Islam never held a position of 
first importance in Indochina. Deeply influenced 
by Indian civilization, the Cham practised mainly 
Hinduism and, to a lesser extent, Buddhism, often 
combining the two religions. But these cults have 
been almost abandoned. Today almost all the Cham 
of Cambodia are Muslims, as are nearly half of 
those who live in the south of Central Vietnam 
and who describe themselves as ‘‘the original 
Cham’’, 

No exact date has yet been given for the appear- 
ance of Islam in Shampa. It is known that Arab 
traders reached as far as China in the rst/7th century, 
and it is probable that during their journeys they 
visited the shores of Annam. They may then have 
converted some natives to their religion. E. Huber 
(in Bulletin de ?-Ecole Frangaise d’ Extyéme-Orient, iii, 
55, no. I) quotes in support of this idea a passage 
from the ‘Annals of the Song” in which the invoca- 
tion A lo-ho ki-pa, meaning ‘‘May it soon be re-born!” 
pronounced on the occasion of the sacrifice of a 
buffalo to the Spirits, is reminiscent of the formula 
Allah akbar of the Muslims. Two Kific inscriptions 
of the Shampa, one to be dated “‘between 1025 and 
1035”’ and the other to 1039 A.D. (P. Ravaisse, in 
JA, xx/2 (1922), 287), indicate that Muslims had 
settled in the south of the Shampa by the 4thf/roth 
century. But there is still no basis for referring to a 
conversion of the Cham to Islam. 


Neither historical records nor legends suggest that 
the religion of Muhammad was widely adopted by 
the Chams before their kingdom was absorbed by 
the Vietnamese in the gth/15th century. It may 
reasonably be thought that it developed rather 
among the Cham refugees in Cambodia in the 15th 
century, and that this occurred through the inter- 
mediary of the Malays, their brothers in race, after 
the Malay immigrations of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies.. And these Muslim Cham of Cambodia tried, 
it seems, in their turn, to propagate Islam, with 
relatively little success, among their brothers re- 
maining in Central Vietnam. 

Muslim Cham and Malays in Cambodia, from the 
17th to the 19th century, built mosques, made con- 
verts, fomented troubles and even took part in the 
political life of the country. It was thus that, in 1820, 
one of them, Tuan Sait Ahmit (= Shaykh Ahmad), 
became viceroy before being put to death by his 
political adversaries. After the establishment of the 
French protectorate (1863), they formed in Cambodia 
as in south Vietnam (Chau-Déc, Saigon, Phan-Thiét) 
fairly closed communities living apart from their 
Cambodian and Vietnamese compatriots. 

There is little original about their observance of 
Islam and they share the beliefs of the Cham and 
the Malays. All observe the five prayers, the ablu- 
tions, and circumcision at the age of 15; they abstain 
from the flesh of pigs, dogs, tortoises, crocodiles, 
elephants, peacocks, vultures, eagles and crows, and 
also from strong. or fermented drinks. If any one 
worships a strange idol, he is expelled from the 
community. Some make the pilgrimage to Mecca or 
pay a certain sum, for which a representative is 
sent on their behalf. In Cambodia the mosques are 
almost always built of wood and are placed on slight 
eminences. The finest are large bare rooms with a 
platform at the back. The mats which are used as 
praying carpets are hung up in a sack from the 
rafters. On the left at the entrance there is usually a 
large drum painted red (Cham ganiéng = Malay 
gendang, Javanese kendang). Outside is a little basin 
of masonry for ablutions. 

Within these precincts the imams give the children 
instruction in reading Arabic and in reciting the 
Kur’an. The assembly or djam‘a cannot take. place 
without a quorum of 40 believers, Ramadan is 
strictly observed by all, and pious families are quite 
abstemious in this period. On Mondays they refrain 
from sexual intercourse. 

The Chams of Cambodia also observe the bulan 
6k haji (fasting month of the pilgrims) also called 
bulan Ovlak (month of Allah) three months after 
Ramadan, They also observe the molot or melut 
(cf. Achenese m07lot; Arabic mawlud), when a lock 
of hair is cut from the children of 3 to 13 and they 
are given a religious name, which for boys is always 
‘Abd Allah or Muhammad, for girls Phwatimoh 
(Fatima). The imams, at least four in number, are 
invited to pray in the house in which the ceremony 
is being performed. This custom of hair cutting 
seems to be borrowed from the Cambodians. 

The tamat (Arab tamma) is a ceremony nearly 
always confined to the family circle, at which a boy 
who has learned the Kur?4n entirely by heart, which 
however happens very rarely, is led round the village 
on horseback amid the acclamations of men and 
women. He is dressed in his best clothes and is 
greeted with the greatest reverence by men and 
women, 

The surah (pursuit), which is celebrated in the 
first Cham month, is accompanied by two days’ 
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fasting and commemorates the migration of the 
Prophet (Hédjra). 

By the tapat, which we also find among the Chams 
of Annam, who call it tubak = Ar. tawba, old persons 
are purified from their sins by means of prayers and 
sprinkling with holy water. 

Malays and Chams have common religious officials 
in Cambodia, who are given the following names 
according to their office. 


Malay Cham Function 
I. mufts mophati jurist 
2. tuan kadlt tuh kalik judge 
3. raya kadli vajak kalik judge 
4. tuan pakih tuan paké jurist 
5. hakim hakem doctor 
6. kétip katip preacher 
7. bilal bilal mwadhdhin 
8. lébai lebéi 1) officiant 


All are exempt from taxation. The four first have 
the following Cambodian names: 1. okvid rata koley, 
2. okfid raya koley, 3. okfia tok koley, 4. okfia paké. 
They are appointed by the King, belong to his 
council and are the official superiors of the Muslims 
of Cambodia. They are regarded by the faithful as 
representing the four caliphs of the Prophet and 
enjoy a great spiritual authority. 

The religious dignitaries are usually chosen from 
the most prominent families, whose sons can become 
imams at the age of 15 and whose daughters are edu- 
cated with special care to make them worthy wives. 

The Muslims of Cambodia respect the graves 
of saints, which they call fa-lak; they believe in 
witches, the werewolf, evil spirits, and in magic, 
and have retained certain agricultural customs which 
are also found among the neighbouring peoples, such 
as the Cambodians and Annamese; these are relics 
of an old animism. 

The family bonds among the Muslims of Cambodia 
are very strong; the father has great authority. The 
wife is well treated but kept strictly within the house 
as are the daughters, who are very early initiated 
into household duties and, being under strict control, 
are only allowed to marry Muslims. 

The Muslim Chams have adopted from the Cam- 
bodians the custom of filing and lacquering their 
daughters’ teeth at the age of 15, an operation which 
is accompanied by prayers from the imams and 
sprinkling with holy water. 

The marriage customs are in general Muslim. The 
boys do not as a rule marry before 18 or the girls 
before 15. The wedding feast is accompanied with 
great expenditure. Divorce is possible but rare. If 
it is demanded by the woman, she loses the small 
dowry (Cham sakavin, Malay mas kavin) which the 
husband settled on her at the betrothal. 

The burial ceremony is very simple. The corpse 
is washed twice with a decoction of jujube leaves 
or benzoin water, then in clear water, wrapped in 
a piece of linen and placed in a grave about ten 


1) I translate this word by ‘‘officiant” for lack of 
a more suitable term. In Indo-China, the /ébaz of the 
Malays and the /ébe¢ of the Chams is a pious man like 
the Javanese santri, who conducts the Friday service 
in the villages. According to van Ronkel (Tijdschr. 
v. Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk., 1914, 131), lébai or 
labai is of Tamil origin and originally meant “Muslim 
merchant”, which strengthens the supposition that 
Islam came originally from India, not from Arabia, 
to Indonesia and also to Indo-China. 
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and a half feet deep, with the head to the north. 
A mound of earth is then erected over the grave, 
which is covered with thorny branches to protect 
it from wild animals. Later, there is placed at the 
head or at the feet a tombstone in the shape of a 
low flat column, often carved and ornamented with 
patterns, called Rut (? skr. Aiéfa). On the third, 
seventh, tenth, thirtieth, fortieth, and hundredth day 
the imams are invited to pray and eat with the 
family at the grave. The exhumation practised by 
the Chams of Annam is not found here. 

The husband wears white mourning for 40 days 
for his wife, the latter for three months and ten 
days for the husband, and she cannot marry again 
before a hundred days. 

The Islam of the Chams in Annam has quite a 
different stamp. It appears to have a Shi‘i character, 
as Acan (Hasan), Acai (Husayn) and ‘Ali are par- 
ticularly revered and invoked there: they also play 
the main part in the few manuscripts or legends 
still preserved in Annam. It is however considerably 
penetrated by animistic and Hindu ideas and customs 
which preceded it and still survive alongside of it. 
The Muslim Chams of Annam are to be counted 
Muslims mainly through their naive conviction that 
they are Muslims. They call their Hindu countrymen 
kafir without the slightest derogatory intention and 
themselves banis = bani, “‘the sons of religion”, or 
Cham Asalam (= Islam), ‘““Chams of Islam’. They 
say that they worship Oblah (Allah), but also Po 
Devata Thwor (Cvor) (Sanskrit Devata Svarga), “God, 
Lord of Heaven’’, and they offer presents in certain 
agrarian rites, ¢.g., two eggs, a cup of rice brandy, 
and three leaves of betel, to P6 Olwah Tak Ala, 
the ‘mysterious king of the underworld’’; in reality 
it is the Muslim expression Allah ta‘dla, out of 
which they have made a god. They also worship the 
Brahman goddess Pd Ind Nogar = “Mother of the 
Land” (Uma, Bhagavati), and her husband P6 Yang 
Amé, “the Lord God, the Father (of the land]’’ (Siva), 
whom they identify with Pé6 Havah (= Hawwa?), 
i.e., Eve and P6 Adam, the ancestors of mankind. 

The Kaphir Cham of Annam with as broad a 
tolerance have taken into their Pantheon P6 Ovlah 
(= Allah), an undefined bodiless god, the creator of 
Po Ragullak (= Rasiél Allah) and of P6 Latila (= la 
Tlaha), who lives in Mékah (Mecca) and who was 
created by P6 Ovlahuk (= Allahu) the father of hobi 
Mahamat (= Nabi Muhammad); we thus see that the 
Kaphir have made three gods out of the misunder- 
stood formula: La iléiha illa *llahu, Muhammad 
rastilu lah! 

The Bani of Annam have a very high but vague 
notion of Ndébi Mahamat, z.e., the prophet Muham- 
mad, and to them the Kur’4n is tapuk (= kitab) nob1 
Mahamat = the book of the Prophet Muhammad; 
the call it also tapuk asalam (= kitab al-Islam), the 
book of Islam, kita@b alamadu = kitab al-Hamd, the 
book of praise, tapuk gakaray, the talisman book. 
They never use its real name. The Kur?’4n moreover 
is hardly to be found among them at all. The few 
copies which exist are incorrect, and written on 
chinese paper with the brush and not with the reed 
pen. The Bani seem to esteem equally highly a 
mystical compendium which much resembles the 
Javanese primbon and is called nurshavan by them. 
The “priests” copy it only during ramévan (= Ra- 
madan) and they receive the princely remuneration 
of a buffalo for each copy. 

The Cham of Annam pray only on Fridays and 
during Ramadan the five vah or vakti (= wakt) 
| (‘prayer’), the names of which they corrupt as fol- 
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lows: ¢abahik, gobahik (= subk) ‘morning prayer”, 
vah carik (= guhr), “noonday prayer’, asartk 
(== ‘asr) “afternoon prayer”, mdgarip = maghrib, 
“sunset prayer”, ihs@ (= “iskd@?) “evening prayer’. 
They are in the main content with reciting a few 
Siras, especially the fatika, without understanding 
them, and the Arabic form is so corrupted in their 
pronunciation that it is almost unintelligible, ¢.g., 

1, abih similla hyér rah monyér rah himik = Ar.: 
bt smi Mahi rrahmant Prrahimi; 

2. dulahu akkabar; la tlaha illduwahuk wiwiwahuk 
akkabar = Av.: allahu akbar; la ilaha lla lah. 

They hardly observe any ablutions but are content 
with making signs as if they were taking water 
out of a hole in the ground. Circumcision (katan, 
Ratat = Ar. khitan), which is performed on boys at 
the age of 15 and must always precede marriage, 
is however only symbolic and consists in the imam, 
holding a wooden knife, making the gesture of cir- 
cumcising. The boy receives a new name (awal = 
awwal), usually ‘Ali or Muhammad. The Bani do not 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca and, while they do 
not eat pork, the priests as well as the faithful 
enjoy spirits made from rice, as well as other in- 
toxicating liquors; the religious dignitaries do not 
however drink in the mosque. If the number of ‘‘40” 
is not present on Friday in the mosque, those 
missing are replaced by sacrificial cakes and the 
usual service, followed by a meal, takes place. 

The people observe Ramadan only for 3 days. 
The imams however must observe it till the end, 
on behalf of the whole community. During this time 
they shut themselves up in the mosque with their 
prayer books, their rosary, their tea pot, their 
sleeping mats, their copper spittoon and their betel 
set, which they require to prepare the chewing 
material indispensable to all Eastern Asiatics. For 
a whole month they never cross the threshold 
except to perform the necessary major ablutions in 
the river. The others are performed using the great 
cisterns under the penthouse roof of the mosque. 

These mosques or sang migik (samégik, samgrtk; 
ef. Ach.: méségit), which are turned towards Mecca, 
are usually rather poor straw huts with walls of 
bamboo lattice-work. 

Even the names of the religious dignitaries in 
Annam suggest the odd changes which Islam has 
suffered there. At their head is the p6 gru or ong guru 
(Skr. guru), then come the imdms (imam), from 
whom he is chosen and who are the men who really 
perform the ceremonies, then the katips (khatib), who 
have to give the religious readings in the mosque; 
next come the médins, i.e., mwadhdhin, the a@éars 


(Skr. dcdrya = “religious teacher’), a kind of reli- | 


gious instructors attached to the mosque. In general, 
the word acar in Annam is applied to all Muslim 
“clergy”? in contrast to bagatk, which is the name of 
the Hindu priests. 

All the religious dignitaries in Annam shave their 
heads and faces. In addition to the simple white fez 
worn in Cambodia, they also wear a voluminous 
turban with gold, red or brown fringes. The various 
tanks are distinguished by the length of the fringes. 
Like their Hindu brethren they carry a long rattan 
cane, the roots of which are woven into the form 
of a basket only for the ong gru. A white sarong, a 
long white tunic which is buttoned and cut open at 
the neck is their sole costume. On high feast days 
the mimbar and the interior of the mosque are 
covered with white cloth; on these occasions they 
exchange the turban for a kind of disc, which is 
bored through the middle and fastened to the fez by 
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a piece of linen. The whole looks like the biretta of 
a judge. These ‘“‘priests’” are almost as ignorant 
as their simple followers; they can hardly read 
Arabic, hardly study it at all, and only roughly 
understand some stivas which they repeat only ‘‘be- 
cause their fathers also did so”. They are free from 
taxation and forced labour and are held in fairly 
high esteem by the people; they are the more edu- 
cated class, however slight the education may be. 
As they are quite indifferent and tolerant, they do 
not think ill of the faithful when the latter make 
offerings to the P6 Yang or various Hindu deities, 
endeavour to propitiate evil spirits and perform 
certain agrarian rites or magic ceremonies which 
have nothing Muslim about them. They live in per- 
fect harmony with the Hindu bagaih, invite them to 
their religious and domestic festivities and are in- 
vited in turn—only the food for the imém must 
be prepared by a Muslim woman-—~and give each 
other places of honour. From mutual tolerance the two 
communities refrain from eating both pork and beef. 

Only from the Hindu cremations do the Muslim 
priests carefully absent themselves, and this reli- 
gious horror of corpses was previously, it is said, the 
reason why they alone could enter the royal palace to 
pray with women in child-bed and to watch his 
wives and children during the absence of the king. 

Either as a result of ancient customs or of the 
Malay-Polynesian matriarchal system or through 
contact with the Hindus of Annam who have priest- 
esses called padjdu, the Muslims of Annam have 
priestesses for a domestic cult; they are called radja 
or ridja. If a sick member of the family has to 
be healed, for example, or a journey or business 
enterprise to be undertaken auspiciously, the imém 
first of all recites various prayers, then this radja 
—often the housewife herself—accompanied by the 
médin, who sings and beats the drum, performs 
certain ritual dances or falls into a state of great 
excitement gn order to influence the ‘deities’ or 
‘spirits of the dead’, to whom sacrifices are at the 
same time made. This ceremony is always followed 
by a great feast. The radjas, who must not eat the 
flesh of the pig or of the sand lizard, even play the 
principal part at the great annual festivals, which 
are celebrated in December- January and are probably 
of Malay or Indonesian origin—the name Java is 
repeatedly mentioned in them—and are regarded 
by the Muslim Cham as the “‘New Year festival of 
the ancestors’’. 

The festival lasts two days and three nights. A 
great booth is built in an enclosure, if possible of 
new material, and the interior is hung with white 
cotton cloth. The altar is a simple large tray, with 
dishes on which are betel, food and fruits. Wax 
lights are stuck on the edge of the dishes and they 
also are bound round with cotton threads of different 
colours. A swing hung from two pillars is for the 
radja; she is assisted by three iméms and the médin, 
who with his tom-tom conducts an orchestra con- 
sisting of a clarionet, a violin, cymbals and an 
oblong drum (ganéng). The festival, which is inter- 
rupted by numerous meals, is opened with the bis- 
millah, then follows the invocation of the mountain 
and forest spirits and of the shades of the “spirits 
beyond the sea, which may not be mentioned by 
name”; and finally the invocation of 38 deities or 
spirits by name; at each of them the three iméms 
recite prayers. 

The most characteristic part of the festival takes 
place on the second day at the rise of the morning 
star. After the méddin has invoked the deities and 
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the radja has performed a special dance in their 
honour, they take a small boat made out of a single 
piece of wood, which is said to have come from 
Java or China to collect tribute. The master of the 
house in which the festival is held pretends not to 
understand Javanese and the médin acts as inter- 
preter. Amid joking all round, eggs, cakes and the 
figure of an ape with jointed limbs are put in the 
boat, the participants then break up the walls and 
roof of the. booth and fight for the cakes. On the 
third day the radja goes, accompanied by the offi- 
ciants and the orchestra, to the river and solemnly 
places the boat with the ape on the water. This ends 
the festival. 

While circumcision is only symbolic with the 
Bani of Annam, the tubak for the old men is prac- 
tised as in Cambodia and the karéh (literally, ‘‘en- 
closing’) marks the declaration of a girl’s fitness 
for marriage. Not till then dare they put up their 
hair and marry; until then they are tabung, i.e., un- 
approachable, and the seducer would be severely 
punished. This festival takes place under the presi- 
dency of the ong gru and of two iméms for a con- 
siderable number of girls on each occasion and lasts 
two days. It is opened with prayers to Allah, Mu- 
hammad, the Hindu deities and the shades of their 
ancestors as well as with a feast at which the priests 
eat apart. Two booths are erected, the one for the 
ceremony itself, and the other as a dressing room 
for the girls, who sleep there under the supervision 
of four matrons. The iméms spend the night praying; 
at 7 am. the girls appear wearing their finest clothes 
and ornaments, their hair loosened and covered with 
a triangular mitre. Before them goes an old woman 
and a man clothed in white, who carries a year-old 
child dressed exactly like the girls except for the 
mitre. They throw themselves down before the ong 
gru and the iméms. The ong gru places a grain of salt 
in the mouth of the child, cuts off a lock of its hair 
and gives it some water to drink. The game is done 
with the girls, who then return in procession to their 
booth. If a girl has been seduced the lock is cut off 
at her neck as a mark of shame. A second feast, at 
which the priests eat before the faithful, concludes 
the ceremony. 

Birth customs in Annam among the Bani are 
similar to those among the Kaphir except that the 
Bani do not sacrifice to the gods on such occasions. 
The seduction of girls is also severely punished. 
They do not marry till they are 17 or 18. In Panrang, 
evidently the result of the old Malay matriarchal 
system—which has left other traces also, like the 
tight of inheritance of women and the tracing of 
descent through them and their practising the cult 
of ancestors—the custom prevails that the girls seek 
the young men in marriage, but everywhere else in 
Indo-China the reverse is the custom. The wedding 
(Cham likhah-Arab. nikah), which is the occasion of 
long and costly festivities, is usually replaced by 
public cohabitation, which causes no scandal; the 
pair are free to celebrate it later when they can afford 
it, and they may already have two or three children 
to take part in it. It is far more elaborate among the 
Bani than among the Kaphir. The iméms repeat 
prayers; the ong gru, who represents the “lord 
Muhammad”’, asks the bride, who is considered to 
be Fatima, whether she accepts the presents of the 
bridegroom, the lord ‘Ali. Rich feasts take place at 
the weddings. The dowry given to the woman 
remains her property in case of a divorce. Divorce is 
fairly easy and leaves nearly two-thirds of the joint 
property in the hands of the woman. Mixed marriages 
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are rare, and in them the children follow the religion 
of the mother. It sometimes happens that a Muslim 
woman marries a Hindu, very rarely the contrary. 

The burial service is as simple among the Bani 
as it is elaborate among the Kaphir. The corpse is 
wrapped in white cotton sheets and placed in a 
small hut, where the ong gru and the iméms repeat 
prayers. As soon as night falls the dead man is 
buried, with four imdms present, almost secretly, 
without a coffin and with the face turned to the 
north. The relatives beseech his spirit not to come 
and afflict them. On the 3rd, 7th, roth, 30th, goth 
and rooth day as well as on the anniversary of his 
death a padhi, i.e., a service at the tomb with 
prayers, a meal and presents for the imédms, is 
observed at his grave. Those of the 7th and the 
40th day are the most important. The dead person 
is almost always exhumed after a certain period 
on an anniversary of his death. His bones as well 
as his golden or silver ornaments are placed in a 
small coffin which is again buried in a particular 
place and considered sacred. 

We thus see that Islam, while it has remained 
fairly pure in Cambodia, has been overlaid in Annam 
with a mass of elements and customs, partly 
animistic and partly Hindu. The Cham nevertheless 
desire to be good Muslims: it is only their ignorance 
and long usage that are the causes of their errors. 
Malay hadjdjis who have come from the Archipelago 
or Cambodia on a religious mission have repeatedly 
succeeded in putting an end to sacrifices to heathen 
deities in various villages, although they have been 
unable to stop the enjoyment of rice brandy. 

Under the influence of ‘‘modernism” and western- 
ization, all these customs have become very much 
less rigid, losing all those elements which might 
seem archaic or incompatible with the demands of 
present-day life. 

The French administration attempted, though not 
very forcefully, to preserve the Cham from complete 
assimilation and from the extinction as a separate 
community to which they seemed doomed at the 
beginning of the zoth century. It succeeded in saving 
the essential part of what remained of the monu- 
ments they had built, and managed, with less happy 
results, to restore their confidence in themselves. 
Their future, which now depends on their own will 
to survive, is still very uncertain. 

Bibliography: E. Aymonier, Les Tchams 
et leurs religions, Paris 1891; idem, Légendes 
historiques des Chams, in Excursions et recon- 
naissances, xiv, no. 32; idem, Grammaire de 
la Langue Chame, Saigon 1889; Aymonier and 
Cabaton, Dictionnaire cam-frangais, Introduction: 
La Langue Chame, Paris 1906; Cabaton, Notes 
sur VIslam dans l’Indochine francaise, in RMM, 
i, 27-47; idem, Les Chams musulmans de l’Indo- 
Chine frangaise, ibid., 129-180; idem, Nouvelles 
recherches sur les Chams, Paris 1901; R. P. Durand, 
Les Chams Banis, in Bulletin de ' Ecole Francaise 
@Extréme-Orient, iii, 54-62, 447-54, 597-603, V, 
368-86; idem, Notes sur les Chams, in Revue Indo- 
Chinoise, no. 79; Jeanne Leuba, Les Chams 
@autrefois et d’ aujourd'hui, Hanoi 1915, republished 
under the title: Un Royaume disparu, les Chams 
et leur art, ed. Van Oest, 1923; Georges Maspéro, 
Le Royaume de Champa, ed. Van Oest, 1928; see 
also the article “Champa” in the Bulletin de 
PEcole Francaise d’ Extréme-Orient, xxi, 11, general 
index to vols. i to xx, and the same article in the 
analytical indexes to the following volumes. 
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i—GEOGRAPHY 


The Republic of Indonesia comprises some four- 
fifths of the archipelago which, stretching eastwards 
from the south-eastern angle of Asia, separates the 
Indian from the Pacific Ocean, at the same time as 
it constitutes a discontinuous land link between Asia 
and Australasia. Extending for approximately 3,400 
miles from west to east, and about 1,250 miles from 
north to south (in a zone bounded by longitudes 
92° and 141° east and by latitudes 6° north and 11° 
south), it embraces some 3,000 islands of highly 
diverse size, character and resources. In popular 
topographical terminology these are perceived as 
constituting four groups. The Sunda Raja or Greater 
Sunda complex, including the four large islands of Su- 
matra, Java (Djawa), Celebes (Sulawesi), and the lar- 
ger part of Kalimantan, constitutes the core of the 
country from the point of view of areal extent, size of 
population, wealth of natural resources, and intensity 
of economic activity. The Nusa Tenggara or Lesser 
Sundas form a chain of smaller islands extending 
from Bali to western Timor (the eastern half of this 
latter island is under Portuguese control). The third 
group, known as Maluku, includes the island arcs 
lying north of the eastern Lesser Sundas and east 
of Celebes. Irian Barat, or the western half of the 
island of New Guinea, which was incorporated within 
the Indonesian polity as recently as 1963, is by all 
standards the least developed part of the country. 

Structurally the Indonesian archipelago comprises 
three main tectonic components, each with a dis- 
stinctive morphological expression. Both the western 
and eastern sectors—known to physiographers as 
the Sunda and Sahul Shelves respectively—are de- 
veloped on stable continental platforms of ancient 
indurated rocks, relatively subdued relief, and com- 
paratively shallow seas. Between, and partially 
bounding, these platforms are a series of geologically 
recent mountain ranges that now appear on the map 
as fragmented but structurally continuous island 
arcs separated from each other by deep semi- 
oceanic basins, As might be expected in view of 
their geological history, these island arcs are zones 
of instability, manifested primarily in earthquakes 
of high frequency but moderate intensity and, more 
particularly, in a wide range of volcanic activity. 
On the continental platforms the starkness of this 
tectonic skeleton is peripherally mitigated by a 
mantle of alluvium giving rise to extensive coastal 
plains: elsewhere slopes tend to be steep, and level 
land exiguous. Finally, deriving from this structural 
context are substantial mineral resources: notably 
petroleum, tin ore, coal of various grades, and 
bauxite, all from the Sunda Shelf and its borders; 
low-grade iron ores from Borneo and Celebes; and 
small quantities of high-grade magnetite and 
hematite elsewhere. Other mineral resources which 
have been exploited on a small scale include nickel 
in Celebes, manganese, phosphate, sulphur, and 
iodine in Java, and gold and silver in Sumatra and 
West Java. 

Indonesia’s location determines that its climatic 
régime is broadly equatorial. Variations in insolation 
intensity and duration are minimal, so that tempera- 
tures at sea level are uniformly high and extremely 
constant. Annual ranges are small, usually of the 
order of 5° F, with diurnal ranges up to three times 
that amount. The season, distribution and quantity 
of rainfall depend on location and aspect in relation 
to the seasonally reversed wind systems which the 


presence of continental land masses here imposes 
on the equatorial régime. Whereas an annual total 
of at least 80 inches is experienced throughout most 
of the archipelago, slopes athwart the warm moist 
air streams that prevail during the northern-hemi- 
sphere summer are much wetter. Padang, at the 
foot of the Barisan Range, for example, has an 
average annual rainfall of 177 inches. In the eastern 
half of Java and the Nusa Tenggara, by contrast, an 
extreme southerly location within the Indonesian 
polity combines with proximity to the Australian 
arid zone to produce average annual totals of less 
than 60 inches. This is also the only part of the 
country to experience a markedly drier season. 
Generally speaking, rain everywhere tends to fall in 
heavy showers of comparatively short duration. 

High temperatures and abundant moisture ensure 
that soils, apart from those developed on recent 
alluvium or volcanic ash, tend to be strongly ferral- 
litic in character, their outstanding agronomic feature 
being a low natural fertility. In primeval times 
virtually the whole territory was covered by a 
mantle of equatorial rain-forest of great floristic 
richness, which itself subsumed a variety of plant 
associations ranging from true rain-forest to coastal 
mangrove, fresh-water swamp-forest, limestone 
associations, and mountain vegetation. Centuries of 
human occupance, however, have done much to 
modify both the extent and the character of these 
forests. Today less than a fifth of the archipelago is 
under primary forest or something approaching it, 
and this is distributed very unevenly throughout the 
country. Whereas’ more than four-fifths of Irian 
Barat and eastern Kalimantan are forested, the 
comparable proportion for both Java and the Nusa 
Tenggara is nearer one fifth of their respective areas, 

From the point of view of ecological adaptation, 
as contrasted with that of contemporary administra- 
tion, the pre-eminent dichotomy in the Indonesian 
world is that between Java and the rest of the 
country, the so-called Outer Islands. And nowhere 
is this distinction more apparent than in the evolu- 
tion of agricultural practices. Traditionally the first 
of these regions has been associated predominantly, 
though by no means exclusively, with the delicate 
ecological equilibrium of slash-and-burn shifting 
agriculture (technically known as swidden), and the 
heartland of Java with the stable equilibrium of 
permanent-field, wet-padi farming. Only in the 
nineteenth century was this distinction somewhat 
blurred by the introduction into both regions of new 
crops such as sugar, tobacco, coffee, and subse- 
quently rubber, and by the imposition in Java, by a 
paternalistically inclined colonial government, of an 
agro-industrial system which intruded the disequili- 
brating forces of commercial agriculture into the 
very heart of the village, often making the Javanese 
farm worker occupationally conduplicate, coolie and 
peasant at the same time time. 

Indonesia is the fifth most populous nation in 
the world, with a current population exceeding roo 
million souls. Of these, approximately two-thirds 
are living on the islands of Java and Madura, which 
together comprise only seven per cent of the land 
area of the country. In terms of average densities, 
this means something like 1,200 persons per square 
mile in Java, but only 62 per square mile in the 
Outer Islands (though this figure conceals wide 
variations within the region, ¢.g., Bali with 750 
persons per square mile; Sumatra with 80, Kali- 
mantan with 18, and Irian Barat with 6). In large 
measure this imbalance in population distribution is 
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attributable to what Clifford Geertz has described 
as the concentrative and tumescent qualities of the 
wet-padi ecosystem as integrated with commercial 
farming in colonial Java. The dispersive, inelastic 
properties of the swidden ecosystem would seem 
likely to make large-scale transfers of population 
from Java to the apparently underpopulated Outer 
Islands not only unpopular, but also ineffective 
unless accompanied by a major transformation of 
the ecosystem, 

The population of Indonesia is disposed in a 
hierarchy of settlements ranging from innumerable 
villages at the lowest level to the capital, jakarta, 
at the highest. Although Jakarta, with a population 
of three million, is more than twice the size of 
Surabaya, the next largest city, it appears to accord 
better with the graduated distribution of city sizes 
characteristic of economically developed countries 
than with the concept of the primate city as evidenced 


in numerous other formerly colonial territories. In ; 


fact the notion of primacy would seem to be more 
appropriate to the situation in the Outer Islands, 
where some of the higher order urban centres are 
pearly four times as populous as the next largest 
cities in their territories. Whereas urbanism reaches 
a higher level in Java than elsewhere in Indonesia, 
urbanization appears to be proceeding more rapidly 
in the Outer Islands. The several levels of the city 
hierarchy subsume a considerable variety of urban 
forms, ranging from traditional ceremonial and 
religious foci to the commercial-administrative 
conurbations which rose to pre-eminence during the 
colonial period, from largely unchanged pre-industrial 
market towns dominated by the expediential mores 
of the bazaar to modern industrially oriented port 
cities. 

Bibliography: There is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the landscapes and climate of Indonesia 
in Part II of Charles A. Fisher’s South-East Asia. 
A_ social, economic and political geography, 
London and New York 1966. Works which are 
now rather severely dated, though more in their 
conceptualization than in their substantive in- 
formation, are Charles Robequain’s general study 
Le monde malais, Paris 1946, and C. Braak, 
Klimakunde von Hinterindien und Insulinde 
(Band IV, Teil R. of W. Képpen and R. Geiger, 
eds., Handbuch der Klimatologie, Berlin 1931). 
The structure of Indonesian agriculture is sum- 
marized in Karl J. Pelzer, ‘“‘The agricultural 
foundation” in Ruth T. McVey (ed.), Indonesia, 
New Haven, second printing [revised] 1967, 118- 
154, and discussed in greater detail in C. J. J. 
van Hall and C. van de Koppel (eds.), De land- 
bouw in de Indische archipel, The Hague 1946- 
50. Clifford Geertz has provided a perceptive 
interpretation of the factors conditioning agricul- 
tural development in Agricultural involution. The 
process of ecological change in Indonesia, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1963. The characteristics of 
Indonesian cities at the close of the colonial era 
are described in W. F. Wertheim ef al., The 
Indonesian town, Studies in urban sociology, The 
Hague and Bandung 1958, and recent changes are 
documented in Pauline D. Milone, Urban areas 
in Indonesia: administrative and census concepts, 
University of California Institute of International 
Studies, Research Series No. 10, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 1966. A useful contemporary atlas is Atlas 
Nasional Seluruh Dunia untuk Sekolah Landjutan, 
Djakarta, Bandung, Ganaco 1960, while the 
Atlas van tropisch Nederland, Batavia 1938, 





Temains a magnificent cartographic record of 
conditions immediately prior to World War II. 
(P. WHEATLEY) 


iii ETHNOGRAPHY 


The cultural diversity of the several hundred 
ethnic groups of Indonesia is striking; a common 
pattern underlying the diversity is discernible, but 
elusive and hard to specify. For this reason, no 
consensus has been reached on a classification or 
taxonomy of Indonesian peoples and cultures. A 
workable, if somewhat imprecise, classification is as 
follows: (A) societies with political organization 
predominantly on a ferritorial basis; (B) societies, 
politically organized on a territorial basis, but with 
chiefs of genealogical groups also having political 
and legal powers; (C) societies in which political 
power is exclusively vested in chiefs of genealogical 
groups (or of local segments of such groups). 

Societies of group A constitute real states, which 
have played an active réle in the history of South- 
East Asia. Examples are the principalities of Java 
and Bali, the Malay states of eastern Sumatra and 
of the Malay Peninsula, and the sultanates of the 
Bugis-Makassar area of southern Celebes. Without 
exception they have adopted a world religion: mostly 
Islam, but a syncretic form of Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism in the case of Bali. Political authority is (or 
was—in Indonesia these States have lost the semi- 
independence they have preserved in Malaya) in the 
hands of established dynasties, assisted by courtiers, 
administrators, and territorial chiefs who form a 
nobility, and (in the case of Java) drew their emolu- 
ments from the taxes they levied in the district 
granted to them by the ruler as an apanage of their 
office. The rulers, and their regalia, are usually con- 
sidered to be the sacral centres, the spiritual deposi- 
tories, of the wellbeing of their realms. Kinship 
organization in these societies is generally of the 
bilateral (cognatic) type, based on single-family 
households. Economic activities are centred on 
agriculture (rice grown on elaborately irrigated 
fields), stockbreeding, and trade (some of it inter- 
insular). 

Societies of type B (such as the Batak and the 
Minangkabau, both. of Sumatra) have or had some 
measure of centralized political government, but the 
chiefs of genealogical groups (clans and lineages) 
have considerable authority over their kinsfolk. The 
lineages in question may be matrilineal (Minangka- 
bau) or patrilineal; they have a tendency to maintain 
regular marriage relationships with specific other 
lineages, in which the bride-bestowing lineage is 
superior to the bride-receivers. This type of social 
structure links up with a whole system of cosmic 
classifications, involving dichotomies as male/female, 
upperworld/underworld, and superior/inferior, and 
speculations on numerology and colour classification. 
Such a system appears most clearly among those 
Batak groups which are not yet converted to Islam 
or Christianity. 

Rice cultivation (on irrigated fields as well as 
by the slash-and-burn method) is important, as is 
the growing of commercial crops (coffee, rubber). 
Peoples of this group are no less prominent in 
modern Indonesian affairs than those of group A. 

Societies of type C, finally, occur on the smaller, 
and in the interior of the larger islands: the Dayak 
peoples of Borneo, the Toradja of Celebes, etc. Many 
still adhere to their original religion, or were only 
recently converted to Islam or Christianity. The 
archaic religion is predominantly an ancestor cult, 
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with elaborate, frequently potlatch-like, mortuaryrites | more reliable estimates are those which put it at 200, 


and (é.g., with the Dayak) a developed priestly theol- 
ogy and rich mythology, manifesting the same type 
of classification system as mentioned for B. Kinship 
forms vary around the theme of matrilineal combined 
with patrilineal descent or inheritance. Agriculture 
(“dry” rice, maize, sago) predominates, foreign trade 
is rudimentary. For these people in particular a 
general Indonesian problem is acute: how much of 
their traditional way of life can and should they 
preserve in a nation striving towards a modern and 
unified culture ? 

Bibliography: R. Kennedy, Bibliography of 
Indonesian peoples and cultures, revised ed., 2 vols, 
New Haven 1955. 

(P, E. DE JossELIN DE Jonc) 


iii LANGUAGES 


With a few exceptions which will be mentioned, 
the indigenous languages of Indonesia belong to the 
Austronesian family. Austronesian languages extend 
over Madagascar, southern Vietnam, Taiwan, the 
Philippine Islands, Malaysia, Indonesia, Papua/New 
Guinea, the Melanesian, Micronesian and Polynesian 
islands and New Zealand. Although the existence of 
such a family was postulated as early as 1780 by 
William Marsden, it was left to W. von Humboldt, 
in 1836, to define it more closely and to give it the 
title ‘‘Malayo-Polynesian’”’ by which it was to be 
known for more than a century; this has now been 
displaced by ‘‘Austronesian”’, a term coined by 
Wilhelm Schmidt in 1899. The Austronesian family, 
comprising perhaps some 500 languages in all, is 
currently subdivided into three subgroups, Indonesi- 
an, Polynesian and Melanesian; Micronesian is held by 
some to constitute a fourth subgroup. The majority 
of the people who have embraced Islam in this 
area speak Indonesian languages; therefore it is 
these languages that are important to the study of 
Islam in South East Asia, particularly Malay, 
Javanese, Sundanese, Achenese, Minangkabau, 
Buginese and Macassarese. 

Owing to the lack of real evidence, the early 
history of the speakers of Austronesian languages 
is little more than conjecture, Their probable original 
homeland, which would of course be the homeland 
of the ancestors of the Indonesians, has been located 
by speculation in places ranging from Tartary, the 
Indo-China area and southern China to Melanesia or 
Taiwan. 

Not all the languages of Indonesia belong to the 
Indonesian subgroup; communities speaking non- 
Indonesian languages can be found in North 
Halmahera, Ternate, Tidore and Irian Barat 
(formerly known as West New Guinea). Besides these 
should be mentioned the non-indigenous languages 
spoken in the country, such as Chinese (mainly Hok- 
kien, Kheh, Cantonese), Dutch, English and Arabic. 

On the other hand languages of the Indonesian 
subgroup are spoken by communities beyond the 
borders of Indonesia: Malay in Malaysia, southern 
Thailand and Brunei, and other languages of the 
Indonesian subgroup in Sarawak, Sabah, Taiwan, 
Madagascar, the Philippines and Portuguese Timor. 
In addition, Malay or other Indonesian languages are 
spoken by communities of Indonesian origin living in 
Ceylon, South Africa, Surinam and the Netherlands. 

There is no general agreement on the total number 
of languages within Indonesia. Apart from the 
absence of an agreed definition of language, detailed 
linguistic studies are lacking for most areas. A 
figure commonly mentioned is 250, but possibly 





or a little less. The number of speakers of any 
single language can vary from perhaps over 50 
millions, as in the case of Javanese, to the 40,000 
or so who speak some of the lesser tongues. Some 
idea of the distribution of the main languages can 
be obtained from the accompanying language map; 
for some suggested amendments to the data given 
in it, see I. Dyen, A lextcostatistical classification 
of the Austronesian Languages (Indiana University 
1965, 48-50); naturally a map of this scale cannot 
show the minority speech communities which have 
grown up outside their original areas as a result 
of population movement. 

A broad division of the Indonesian languages into 
Western and Eastern, suggested by the Dutch 
scholar J. L. A. Brandes, failed to withstand the 
test of time. 

Epigraphic material. The decisive early external 
influence on Indonesian culture was unquestionably 
Indian, and the earliest known inscriptions are 
written in Sanskrit. One of these, found near Kutei 
in the island of Kalimantan (formerly called Borneo), 
is thought to date from about 400 A.D.; it commemo- 
rates the rule of Milavarman over a Hinduized state. 
The earliest inscriptions from the Malay Peninsula, 
Buddhistic texts, and also the earliest epigraphic 
evidence from Western Java, are judged likewise to 
date from this time. 

The oldest evidence of a language indigenous to 
the area is found in inscriptions on stone from 
South Sumatra, dating from 682 A.D., and associated 
with the state of Srivijaya; despite the occurrence 
here too of many Sanskrit words, the basic language 
has sufficient affinity with later Malay to be given 
the name Old Malay. Although Old Javanese inscrip- 
tions begin only about a century later (circa 786), 
subsequent material in this language proved to be 
much more abundant than that in Old Malay; copper 
inscriptions appeared up until about the r2th/18th 
century. Epigraphic evidence of the other recorded 
ancient Indonesian language, Old Balinese, begins in 
882 A.D., and continues to appear over nearly two 
centuries. It may be noted that all three languages 
employed scripts of Indian derivation. There is of 
course no reference to Islam in the early inscriptions. 

Malay and Bahasa Indonesia. Malay, originating 
probably in Sumatra, has been disseminated widely 
through the Indonesian area, in which it has for 
centuries been the lingua franca. On account of its 
usefulness for commercial, political and religious 
purposes it has always attracted more attention from 
foreigners than have other Indonesian languages. It 
is the language of a considerable corpus of manu- 
script material produced in the r1th-13th/17th-19th 
centuries. Malay, the official language of Malaysia, 
and Bahasa Indonesia (see below), the official lan- 
guage of Indonesia, have both been developed directly 
from this earlier form of Malay. Linguistically 
speaking, Malay and Bahasa Indonesia can scarcely 
be held to be separate languages; the two different 
names reflect the political division of the Indonesian 
cultural area which ensued on the Anglo-Dutch 
Treaty of 1239/1824. The following remarks on some 
of the characteristics of Malay apply equally to 
Bahasa Indonesia. 

We may mention first some features of the In- 
donesian languages in general which are at the same 
time applicable to Malay. Observers have noted 
conspicuous mutual resemblances between the lan- 
guages of the Indonesian subgroup. The number of 
vowel phonemes is limited, being basically {a], [i), 
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{u] and [9], with sometimes a considerable range 
of non-phonemic variation ([i] to {e], {uJ to [o] etc.); 
variation in the length of vowels, when it occurs, 
is also non-phonemic. Common diphthongs are [ai], 
{au] and [ui]. The consonantal system is relatively 
simple; the glottal stop (hamza) is widespread; single 
consonants are preferred, and consonantal clusters 
avoided, both at the beginning and end of words; 
but certain two-consonant combinations, notably 
nasal combinations such as -mb-, -nd- etc., may 
occur within the word. Thus a common pattern for 
the Indonesian ‘‘word-base”’, which is likely to be 
disyllabic, will be consonant/vowel/consonant/vowel/ 
consonant. 

Affixation, another trait of the Indonesian lan- 
guages, can best be illustrated with specific refer- 
ence to Malay examples; but it must be mentioned 
that infixation is no longer productive in Malay, if 
indeed it ever was a feature of this language. Very 
briefly, the verbal prefixes in Malay include ber-, 
me*-, pe(r)- and ter- and the suffixes are -: and -kan; 
a verb may occur without any affix; in certain 
cases two prefixes may be used simultaneously, as 
may prefix and suffix. Prefixes commonly employed 
in conjunction with or to form substantives are ke-, 
pe*- and per-, while a common suffix (which again 
may be used in conjunction with a prefix) is -an. 

Further, it may be remarked that substantives 
have no grammatical gender, and they do not nor- 
mally undergo morphological change for case or 
number; thus mata unless further qualified can be 
translated ‘eye’ or ‘eyes’. Reduplication of the 
substantive, a very common feature of Indonesian 
languages, can correspond to the plural number, but 
does not always do so. Perhaps the one syntactical 
feature of Malay which ought to be mentioned is the 
fact that the attributive adjective follows the noun 
it qualifies. 

External influences on Indonesian languages. Of 
the languages which were introduced into the area 
in historical times, it was undoubtedly Sanskrit 
which first exerted a major influence. The occur- 
rence of Sanskrit and partially Sanskrit inscriptions 
has been mentioned. Javanese and Malay proved to 
be particularly susceptible to Sanskrit influence, 
and in many cases it was via these two languages 
that Sanskrit influence reached other languages of 
the area. Sanskrit has given to these languages 
common grammatical particles, and moreover has 
enriched the lexicon in the spheres of religion (for 
example agama, dosha), of ideas (e.g., buddhi, jtva), 
court ritual (¢.g., upacara, adsthana), of statecraft 
(¢.g., diita, drohaka), of relationship (¢.g., sudmin, 
putra), and so forth, with appropriate adaptation to 
the phonology of the recipient language. 

Arabic is the other language which has exerted 
a significant influence on the Indonesian languages 
over a long period if time; perhaps none was more 
deeply influenced than Malay, and Arabic influence 
has permeated through to the other languages often 
via Malay. This influence can be seen in Malay 
syntax, at least in religious writings, and in the 
‘popular’ lexicon as well as the ‘learned’, though 
understandably to a greater extent in the latter. 
Examples of everyday Malay words of Arabic deri- 
vation are: asal (< asl). fasal (< fash), hal (< hal), 
tle (< “ilm), mungkin (<< mumkin), perlu (< fard), 
sebab (< sabab), selamat (< salama), taubat (< tauba). 
Before the coming of steam, contact between Arabia 
and the Indonesian Archipelago was maintained 
mainly via India; traces of Indian languages, and 
Persian, consequently appear in borrowings from 
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Arabic. This pessibly explains also, perhaps, the 
unexpected occurrence of words of Sanskrit origin 
in the vocabulary of Islamic practice in Malay; so, 
for ‘heaven’ shurga (< Skt. svarga) is preferred to 
the Arabic sama; for ‘hell’ naraka (< Skt. naraka) 
rather than jahannam or al-nar; for ‘fasting’ puasa 
{< Skt. upavdsa) rather than sawm. Alternatively 
—and this seems more likely—the use of these 
words may be due to the taking over by the first 
Muslims of terms already current in the area of 
prosely tization. 

The relative position of Sanskrit and Arabic as 
sources of influence on Malay and other Indonesian 
languages can be summed up thus: Up to and in- 
cluding the 7th/13th century Sanskrit held the field; 
during that time Sanskrit appeared in inscriptions in 
combination with Indonesian languages, and indeed 
inscriptions wholly in Sanskrit occasionally appéared. 
However, by the beginning of the 8th/r4th century 
Islam had secured a foothold in the Archipelago, 
and before the century was out Arabic influence had 
begun to manifest itself on the language; in that 
century appears the first clearly Islamic Malay in- 
scription, known as the Trengganu Stone, written 
moreover in an Arabic type of script. From then on, 
Sanskrit was steadily to yield ground to Arabic in 
the field of language; some of the Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary in the inscriptions has failed to survive into 
modern times, while there has been no comparable 
loss of Arabic elements once they have been in- 
corporated in the language. The position of Arabic 
has of course been strengthened by the force of re- 
ligion exerted through religious instruction and the 
Kur?4n, and numbers of manuscripts in Arabic have 
been brought into, or produced in, Indonesia. Ex- 
cepting possibly in the island of Bali, no comparable 
Sanskrit subculture persists; nevertheless, since 
1942 Indonesian linguists have often resorted to 
Sanskrit when creating new terms for Bahasa 
Indonesia. 

The remaining non-Indonesian languages which 
have influenced Malay and Bahasa Indonesia are 
relatively unimportant and can be dealt with briefly. 
Considering the centuries of Chinese contacts with 
the Archipelago, Chinese dialects have had a re- 
markably slight influence, excepting possibly at the 
colloquial level; from India has come vocabulary of 
Hindi, Persian, Urdu, Tamil derivation; three Eu- 
ropean languages which have exercised significant 
influence are Portuguese, Dutch and English, the 
last, being the most widely taught foreign language 
in Indonesia, can be expected to exert a continuing 
influence on Bahasa Indonesia. Through the centuries 
there has of course been a continuing interaction of 
the Indonesian languages on one another. 

Scripts. Broadly speaking, the pattern of influences 
which emerged in the previous section will be 
reflected in any discussion of the scripts used in 
Indonesia. The earliest Sanskrit inscriptions were 
written in a Pallava script, and developments of 
this were used subsequently in the inscriptions and 
other writings in Indonesian languages: Old Javanese 
(from which modern Javanese script has been de- 
rived, and akin to the Old Malay inscriptions from 
Sumatra), Balinese, Madurese, Sundanese; also in 
the Sumatran languages Batak, Redjang and 
Lampong, and others. Although superficially very 
different, the Bugis and Makassar scripts show 
definite affinities with those mentioned. In fact, 
there is so far no evidence to refute an opinion put 
forward by H. Kern and others that all the early 
scripts of the Archipelago are of Indian origin. 
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LINGUISTIC MAP OF INDONESIA 


Legenda 


Indonesian languages 

I PHILIPPINE GROUP 
x Formosan 2 Batan 3 Tagalog 4 Itcko 5 Bicol 
6Bisaya 7Ibanag 8Igorot 9g Magindanao 1oTingyan 
rz Dadayag 12Sulu 13 Palau 14 Sangirese and Talaud 
14a Bantik 14b Bentenan 15 Bolaang-Mongondow 
16 Tombulu Tonsea Tondano sub-group 17 Tontemboan 
Tonsawang sub-group (14-17 usually called sub-Philippinc 
languages) 

II SUMATRA GROUP 


rAchehnese 2Gayo 3 Batakidioms (a Karo Toba 
Simalungun d Mandailing and Angkola) 4 Minangkabau 
4* Lubu 5 Malay (a Riau Malay 6 Jakarta Malay 
¢ Kubu d Moluccan Malay) 6 so-called Middle-Malay 
7 Rejang 8Lampong gSimalur xoNias 11 Mentaway 
rz Epgeano 13 Lontjong r4 and 15 other. Sumatran 
dialects - 


III JAVA GROUP : Sundanese 2 Javanese 3 Madurese 


IV BORNEO GROUP (so-called Dayak or Dyak languages) 


rt Klemantan languages 2 Iban languages 3 Ot-Danum 
languages 4 Kenja group 5 Murnt group 6 Milano 
B BAJO or language of the sea-nomads 


V_ BALINESE AND LANGUAGES WHICH AR NEARLY 
RELATED TO IT 

1 Balinese 2 Sasak 3 Sumbawa 
VI GORONTALO GROUP 

x Bulanga 2 Kaidipan 3 Gorontalo 4 Boeot 


VIL TOMINI LANGUAGES 


VIL TORAJA LANGUAGES 
t Kaili 2 Kulawi 3 Pipikoro 4 Napu = 5 Bada etc. 
6 Leboni 7 Bare’e 8 Wotu 

IX LOINANG GROUP IXa_ BANGGAI IDIOMS 

X BUNGKU-LAKI GROUP 

XI LANGUAGES OF SOUTH CELEBES 


r Macassar 2 Buginese 3 Luwu idioms 4 Sa’dan 
5-7 other idioms of South Celebes 


XIL LANGUAGES OF THE MUNA-BUTON (BUTUNG} 
GROUP 


XIN BIMA-SUMBA GROUP 
1 Bima 2 Manggarai (Flores) 3 Ngad’a (Flores) 4 and 
§ dialects of Sumba 6 Hawu 


XIV AMBON-TIMOR GROUP 


1 Kroé 2 Solorese (language of Solor) 5 Timozese (language 
of Timor} 7 Rotinese (language of Roti) ro Kisar 11 Leti 
13 Tanimbar 18 and 19 Ceram languages 21 Banda 
3, 4 etc. other languages 


XV SULA LANGUAGES 
XVI SOUTH HALMAHERA TDIOMS AND RELATED 
LANGUAGES 
1 South Halmahera idioms 2 Nufor 
Austro- Asiatic languages 
Non-Indonesian languages of North Halmahera 


Papua languages 
Melanesian languages 
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For some languages (exemplified by Malay), | pelago, Javanese as the language of the sophisticated 


though not for others, the diffusion of Islam resulted 
in the adoption of a new Arabic type script. For 
Malay the adoption was virtually total, and apart 
from epigraphic material referred to above no writ- 
ings are known in pre-Arabic script. As far as the 
other languages are concerned the new script met 
with varying degrees of acceptance; in Javanese it 
was used for certain kinds of literature, in Bugis 
and Makassarese it was rarely employed, while in 
Achenese and Minangkabau for example it came 
into general use. The principal modification to the 
script necessitated by Malay phonology was the ad- 
dition of the following letters to represent sounds 
not found in Arabic: @ for ch; a for ng; C's for p; 
LS for g; and & for my. In the Malay alphabet 
(which in this respect is more consistent than some 
other alphabets of Perso-Arabic origin) the » pre- 
cedes the ,. The vowel signs fatha, kasra and 
damma are seldom used; their Malay names (baris 
diatas, ‘line above’, baris dibawah ‘line below’ and 
baris dihadapan ‘line in front’, respectively) are 
reminiscent of the equivalent terms in Persian. The 
letters of this script are known in Bahasa Indonesia 
as huruf Arab, but in Malay as Jawt, Use of this 
script is declining in Malaysia, and in Indonesia it 
has almost disappeared, surviving only in the reli- 
gious sphere. It has been superseded by romanized 
script, introduced from Europe as early as the 
t1th/17th century by Christian missionaries. Thus 
other languages than Bahasa Indonesia, Javanese for 
example, make use of a romanized script for publi- 
cations at the present time. The romanized spelling 
of Bahasa Indonesia and of Malay, being based 
respéctively on Dutch and English orthography, tend 
to emphasize the dissimilarity of the two; however, 
on 27 June 1967 agreement was reached on a new 
unified spelling to be used both in Indonesia and 
Malaysia. The letters which functioned identically in 
the two former orthographies have been retained in 
the new spelling: 6, d, f, g, h, k, 1, m, n, p, 7, s, t, 
w, z; so have the combination ng, and the letters 
q, v, and x which occur in some borrowed words. 
Where usage in the two former orthographies differ- 
ed, changes had to be made: 


Former 
Former Bahasa New 
Malay Indonesia agreed 
Spelling spelling symbol 
ch tj c 
j dj j 
y i y 
ny nj ny 
For words ( kh ch kh 
of Arabic gh g gh 
origin " sh sj sy 


The agreed new symbols for the vowels are a, e, é, 
i, 0, and « (thus, except in material for reading 
practice, there will be no differentiation between 
the symbol for e taling (“long e’’, sometimes hitherto 
given an accent sign), and e pépét (‘short e”, some- 
times written hitherto &)]. The present spellings for 
diphthongs (ai, au, oi), are retained. It is not yet 
certain that the new spelling will be generally 
adopted in Indonesia. 

Bahasa Indonesia. It has been seen that both Old 
Javanese and Old Malay appeared on the early in- 
scriptions. In the intervening centuries both lan- 
guages have developed and they have played 
prominent roles in the cultural history of the Archi- 
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polities of Central and Eastern Java, Malay as the 
language of the port-states and of mercantile inter- 
course in general. In view of the numerous literary 
works produced in Javanese, and of the cultural 
prestige of the Javanese in the area, it would not 
have been surprising to find Javanese become the 
language of Indonesia; however, owing in part 
perhaps to the complexities arising from the 
“stratification” of the Javanese language, in part to 
the geographical dissemination of Malay through 
the islands, Malay was to become the language of 
the independent nation. The modern Indonesian 
form of Malay is known officially as Bahasa Indonesia 
(literally “the language of Indonesia’); foreign 
writers generally use this term to refer to the language 
in preference to the less precise ‘‘Indonesian’’. The 
adoption of Bahasa Indonesia to be the official 


| language of the country was virtually assured even 


before Dutch rule ended in 1949. In spite of advocacy 
by some that Dutch should become the primary 
language, and misgivings on the part of others as 
to the capability of Bahasa Indonesia to function as 
the language of a modernizing state, the deter- 
mination of Indonesian nationalists to utilize the 
language as the vehicle of expression of their will 
in the end decided the issue. In 1928 the nationalist 
youth movement formally resolved in this sense; 
and the suppression of the Dutch language as a 
consequence of the Japanese occupation of the East 
Indies in 1942 removed another obstacle from the 
path of Bahasa Indonesia, which was declared to be 
the official language of the new Republic of Indonesia 
in the constitution adopted in 1945. The present 
situation therefore is that Bahasa Indonesia is in 
general use for radio, newspapers and books; it is 
spoken and understood by nearly all Indonesians, 
the exceptions being mostly middle-aged or elderly; 
since it is now taught in schools throughout Indonesia 
it may be assumed that within a generation or so it 
will be the everyday tongue of all Indonesians—and 
thus incidentally the everyday tongue of more 
Muslims than any other language. The majority of 
Indonesians will continue to study and speak a 
regional language as well (Javanese, Sundanese etc.), 
which will in fact be their mother tongue. The use 
of Dutch, still surprisingly popular with older 
educated Indonesians, is bound to decline rapidly; 
to a great extent it is being displaced by English. 
Bibliography: For a survey of the Indonesian 
languages in their wider context see A. Capell, 
Oceanic linguistics today, in Current Anthropology, 
iiif/4 (October 1962), 371-96, and comments by 
others; also C. F. and F. M. Voegelin, Languages 
of the world: Indo-Pacific, in Anthropological 
Linguistics, vi]4 (1964) and vii/2 (1965). For ‘‘Proto- 
Austronesian” see O. Dempwolff, Vergleichende 
Lautlehre des Austronesischen Wortschatzes, 3 vol., 
Berlin 1934-8, and for ‘‘Proto-Indonesian” R. 
Brandstetter, Wurzel und Wort in den Indonesischen 
Sprachen, Lucerne 1910, and other monographs 
by Brandstetter [four of which are translated by 
C. O. Blagden in An introduction to Indonesian 
Linguistics, London 1916]. On the ‘‘Austronesian 
homeland”’ theories there is a useful survey with 
bibliography by J. C. Anceaux in BTLV, deel 121 
(1965), 417-32. J. Gonda’s Sanskrit in Indonesia 
Nagpur 1952) gives much more information about 
Indonesian languages than is implied by the title, 
and numerous articles on Indonesian linguistics 
by this scholar are to be found in BTLV, Lingua 
and elsewhere. 
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On Arabic influence on Malay see Ph. S. van 
Ronkel, Over Invloed der Arabische Syntaxis op 
de Maleische, in TBG, deel 41 (1899), 498-528, and 
C. Skinner, The influence of Arabic upon Modern 
Malay in Intisari (Singapore), iift (1966 (?)), 
34-47. For specimens of scripts see K. F. Holle, 
Tabel van Oud- en Nieww-Indische Alphabetten, 
The Hague 1882, also Arakin (below). Of the 
many grammers of Bahasa Indonesia which have 
been produced, so far none has achieved recog- 
nition as a standard work. 

A general discussion of the Indonesian languages 
is to be found in V. D. Arakin, Indonezyskie 
Yazutki, Moscow 1965, with an extensive biblio- 
graphy of works in various languages. A very 
useful series of critical bibliographies on Indonesian 
languages is being published in Leiden by the 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde; those that have appeared so far are: 
P. Voorhoeve, Critical survey of studies on the 
languages of Sumatra, 1955; A. A. Cense and 
E. M. Uhlenbeck, Critical survey of studies on the 
languages of Borneo, 1958; A. Teeuw (assisted by 
H. W. Emanuels), A critical survey of studies on 
Malay and Bahasa Indonesia, 1961; E. M. Uhlen- 
beck, A critical survey of studies on the languages 
of Java and Madura, 1964. For a comprehensive 
collection of linguistic maps, see Richard Salzner, 
Sprachenatlas des Indopaszifischen Raumes, 2 vols., 
Wiesbaden 1960. (RUSSELL Jones) 


iv.— History: (a) ISLAMIC PERIOD. 


The earliest known record of probable Muslim 
settlement in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago is a 
Chinese report of the existence of an Arab settlement 
in east Sumatra (San-Fu-Chi = Sriwidjaya = Palem- 
bang) headed by an Arab chief in 55/674. A more 
definite statement on large-scale Muslim emigration 
into the Archipelago was given by al-Mas‘idi, who 
reported that in 265/878 about 120,000 or 200,000 
merchants and traderqconsisting mainly of Muslims 
(Arabs and Persians) who had settled in Khanfu 
(Canton) were massacred following a troublesome 
peasants’ rebellion in south China under the T’ang 
emperor Hi-Tsung (265/878-276/889). Consequently 
large numbers of Muslim merchants and traders 
fled from Canton and sought refuge in Kalah (Kedah) 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. This 
considerable emigration of Muslim merchants and 
traders effected a transference of the entrepot for 
Muslim trade with the Chinese empire from Canton 
to Kedah. We may reasonably assume that since 
the Muslims had had quite a considerable settlement 
in Canton (which dated from as early as the 1st/7th 
century), enjoying a high degree of religious and 
civil autonomy, they must have perpetuated their 
mode of settlement and social organization in Kedah, 
and also in Palembang, whither they had similarly 
emigrated. This event seems to have marked the 
beginning of the coming of Islam in the Archipelago. 

There is evidence of Muslim settlement in the 
Phanrang region in south Champa in Cambodia in 
431/1039 or earlier, The Leran inscription near Gresik 
in east Java dated 475/1082 indicated an earlier 
Muslim presence in the region. 

According to the Achehnese (Malay) chronicles, 
Islam was introduced into the northern tip of 
Sumatra sometime around 506/1112 by an Arab 
missionary whose name is given as Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah ‘Arif. One of his disciples, Shaykh Burhan al- 
Din, later carried on his missionary work as far as 
Priaman down the west coast. The date of the 


establishment of Islam in north Sumatra is given as 
601/1204, when Djohan Shah became its first Sultan. 
The Hikadyat Radja-Radja Pasai related that the 
Sharif of Mecca sent a certain Shaykh Isma‘il at the 
head of a mission to spread Islam in north Sumatra 
in the middle of the 7th/13th century. The Pasai 
region of north Sumatra, consisting of the realms 
of Perlak and Samudra, was already Muslim by 
682/1282. The Sultan, al-Malik al-Salih, died in 
697/1297 or 707/1307. 

In Trengganu on the northeast coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, a stone inscription dated 702/1302 was 
discovered at Kuala Berang indicating earlier Muslim 
settlement in the region. A Muslim tombstone at Bud 
Dato on the island of Jolo in Sulu dated 710/1310 in- 
dicates that Muslims frequented the region, perhaps 
in the course of their trade relationship with China. 

Towards the end of the 8th/14th century, the 
kingdom of Malacca on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula was founded by Parameswara, a Palem- 
bang princeling who had fled from Java and ruled for 
a brief period in Tumasik (Singapore). It is possible 
that the coastal regions near Malacca had already 
been used by Muslims for their commercial activities 
at an earlier date, seeing that they had settled in 
Kedah long before, By 812/1409, the ruler of Malacca, 
through Muslim proselytizing efforts, had embraced 
Islam and concluded a family alliance with the Sultan 
of Pasai by marrying the latter’s daughter. Both 
Pasai and Malacca had by then become centres of 
Islamic learning and of the propagation of the faith 
throughout the Archipelago. Sifism was to play a 
dominating role in the Islamization process for the 
next two centuries. Scholars and missionaries from 
all parts of the Archipelago as well as from Arabia 
gathered in these two emporia to disseminate religious 
knowledge. Among these were found many from Java 
including two future saints of Java, Sunan Bonang of 
Tuban and Sunan Giri, who on their return to Java 
propagated the faith there. 

Pasai during the reign of al-Malik al-Zahir (be- 
ginning of 8th/14th century), a grandson of al-Malik 
al-Salih, was the earliest centre of Islamic learning 
in the Archipelago. When Ibn Battita visited Pasai 
in 746/1345-747/1346, he recorded that the Sultan was 
fond of religious debates, and zealous in propagating 
Islam in the surrounding country by means of con- 
quests. By 819/1416 the peoples of Aru, Samudra, 
Pedir and Lambri, which were all included in the 
realm of Atjéh, had become Muslim, and Atjéh was 
expanding her power to the south. 

According to a tarsila (silsila: genealogical record 
of noble families) of Sulu, Islam was introduced 
there in the second half of the 8th/14th century by 
an Arab missionary called Sharif Awliya Karim al- 
Makhdim, who had come from the region later known 
as Malacca, where he was credited with having con- 
verted the inhabitants to Islam. He is said to have 
reached Sulu in 782/1380 and settled in Bwansa near 
Jolo. The next missionary, also an Arab, named 
Sayyid Abi Bakr, had similarly come from the same 
region and also perhaps from Sumatra. He married 
a daughter of the Muslim king of Bwansa, a Minang- 
kabau prince called Radja Baginda, and succeeded 
the latter as the first Sultan of Sulu at the end of 
the 8th/14th century. 

On Java, Arab and Persian missionaries had 
been propagating Islam since 803/1400. One of them, 
a famous wali, the sayyid Mawlana Malik Ibrahim, 
died in Gresik in 822/1419. He had made attempts 
to persuade the king of Madjapahit (Vikramar- 
vaddhana, 788-1386/833-1429) to embrace Islam. 
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However, it was during the reign of Kertawidjaya 
(Bhre Tumapel, 851/1447-855/1451) that Islam gai- 
ned a firm foothold in the royal court of Madjapahit. 
This event was initiated by the coming of Raden Rah- 
mat, the son of an Arab missionary of Champa, whose 
important and decisive role in the Islamization of 
Java had been foretold by another Arab missionary 
of Java, Shaykh Mawlana Djumdada al-Kubra. Raden 
Rahmat established his centre at Ampel (Surabaya) 
and later was to become venerated by the Javanese 
as the chief wal? of Java with the title Sunan Ampel. 
Another famous sayyid missionary of Java was 
Mawlana Ishak of Pasai who was entrusted by the 
Sultan of Pasai with the mission of converting 
Balambangan in the easternmost region of Java. 
Both Sunan Bonang, a son of Sunan Ampel, and his 
own son by his marriage with a daughter of the king 
of Madjapahit, Raden Paku (Sunan Giri), studied 
under him in Malacca and Pasai. Upon the death 
of Sunan Ampel (872/1467), Sunan Giri succeeded 
him and made Ampel flourish still further as the 
centre of Islamic learning and the propagation of the 
faith in Java. Another son of Sunan Ampel also be- 
came recognized as a wali and was known as Sunan 
Dradjat of Sidayu. On the island of Madura, Pangeran 
Sharif, also called Khalifa Husayn, held sway. The 
fall of Madjapahit in 883/1478 has been traditionally 
linked with Raden Patah, a son of the king and foster 
son of Arya Damar, a Madjapahit governor of Palem- 
bang who was converted to Islam by Raden Rahmat 
some time before 844/1440. Raden Patah settled in 
Bintara (Demak), where he built a mosque, completed 
in 894/1488 (and still standing). It was in Demak, 
which also became a centre of Islam in Java, that 
- another celebrated wali, Sunan Kalidjaga, ingeniously 
made use of the wayang (theatre) for spreading Islam. 
Islamization in the southern region of Sumatra 
began in the beginning of the gth/15th century. By 
the beginning of the roth/16th century, the region was 
already Muslim. Certain areas in the Minangkabau 
region had by then also been Islamized. Palembang 
is generally held to have been Islamized initially 
through the influence of Raden Rahmat and Arya 
Damar some time around 844/1440. The Lampung 
region in the south was converted through the 
influence of Bantem, where Islam had taken root 
at the end of the goth/15th century. It is reported 
that the king of Lampung, Minak Kemala Bumi, 
had gone over to Bantem, where he was converted. 
Upon his return to Lampung from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he spread the faith in his homeland. 
Bandjarmasin in south Borneo was Islamized 
by missionaries from Java (Demak) in the gth/15th 
century. Brunei in the north was Islamized during an 
earlier period, coinciding with that of Sulu (see above). 
In the Moluccas also Islam was introduced in 
the gth/15th century. These islands then came mainly 
under the rule of the princes of Ternate, Tidor, 
Gilolo, and Batjan, and they include Halmahera, 
Celebes, Ambon, Banda, the west coast of New 
Guinea and the islands between, Ceram, Batjan, and 
the Obi Islands. Ternate, the principal island in the 
group, received Islam earliest; its first Sultan 
embraced Islam in Gresik in go1/1495. He spread 
the faith in his realm assisted by one Pati Putah of 
Hitu in Ambon, who also studied in Java. Not more 
than 50 years before 928/1521, the ruler of Tidor had 
become Muslim, as had the rulers of Gilolo and Batjan. 
In 917/1511, Patih Yiinus, son of Raden Patah, 
conquered Japara and was proclaimed first Sultan 
of Demak. At this time Shaykh Nir al-Din Ibrahim, 
another wali of Java bearing the title Sunan Gunung 
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Djati, made extensive conversions in Sundanese 
(west) Java. From Tjirebon he sent one of his sons, 
Mawlana Hasan al-Din, to convert Bantem in west 
Java. By 933/1526, Bantem and Jakarta had 
accepted Islam and Sunan Gunung Djati became 
the first Sultan of Bantem (933/1526-960/1552). The 
Sunan was the ancestor of the dynasty of the future 
princes of Tjirebon and Sultans of Bantem. During 
the reign of Raden Ttenggana, a brother of Patih 
Ydanus who succeeded the latter as Sultan of Demak 
(west Java), was won over to Islam. The Hindu- 
Javanese state in east Java, Singasari (Tumapel), 
which continued to maintain itself, was aided in its 
futile struggle by Kediri and Mataram, which had 
not yet been won over to Islam. In Balambangan, 
the independent states of Panarukan and Pasuruan 
were in the power of the Shivaite prince of Bali, who 
from his stronghold of Matjan Putih directed the 
defence against Islam. Raden Trenggana completed 
the conquest of Singasari and Mataram, and it was 
while the expedition against Pasuruan was in 
progress that he died (ca. 953/1546). After some 
confusion due to quarrels between sons and relatives 
following Tranggana’s death, Adiwidjaya, the regent 
of Padjang in east Java, assumed control and under 
him the realm of Padjang, consisting of ten districts, 
rapidly rose in power. The districts were governed 
by governors reponsiblé to the Sultan. This was 
toward the end of the roth/16th century, when civil 
war followed as a result of the governor of Mataram’s 
rebellion against the Sultan. Sutawidjaya, the 
governor of Mataram, known as the Senopati (Com- 
mander of the Princely Guard), emerged victorious 
and founded the Sultanate of Mataram (990/1582- 
roro/1601),. When he died (1010/1601), the kingdom 
had spread throughout central Java to the west as 
far as Galuh in Tjirebon, and almost the entire east 
over Balambangan, numbering 25 districts. 

Malacca, the first Muslim Malay kingdom in 
the Malay Peninsula, had always been an important 
centre for the dissemination of Islam to Java and 
the farthest east. In 880/1475, Sharif Muhammad 
Kabungsuan, a son of a sayyid who had married a 
Malaccan princess, went from there to Mindanao in 
the Philippines, where he introduced Islam. Malay 
and Arab missionaries from Sumatra and Malacca, 
who used to sail to the Moluccas, also took part in 
the Islamization of Macassar in Celebes (911/1505). 
One of the famous missionaries was Khatib Tunggal, 
a native of Minankabau, whose tomb at Tallo, north 
of Gowa, is still to be seen. The Macassars spread 
Islam among the Bugis people, who though slow to 
accept conversion, when once converted strove hard 
to convert others in the course of their trading ac- 
tivities between New Guinea and Singapore.Theisland 
state of Flores in the south was gradually converted 
to Islam by their efforts. From Celebes, Islam was 
carried by Macassar missionaries to the island of 
Sumbawa, and perhaps also to Lombok, between 
947/1540 and 957/1550. 

On the Malay Peninsula, Kedah had become 
Muslim by 879/1474 through missionary efforts. 
Nothing much is known of how the rest of the 
Peninsula was Islamized, but there are indications 
pointing to missionary activities centred at Malacca 
and Pasai. 

Sukadana in southwest Borneo was Islamized by 
Arabs and Malays chiefly from Palembang. By 1000/ 
1591, all the coastal regions of Borneo had become 
Muslim. 

The Luzon islands and districts such as 
Manila, Cebu, Oton and others were Islamized by 
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missionaries from Brunei and Atjéh, as were also 
those of Mindanao and Sulu. Around 1009/1600, 
mssionaries from Java took an active part in 
Islamizing the regions in the far east of the Ar- 
chipelago. 

By the beginning of the roth/16th century, under 
the first maker of Greater Atjéh, Sultan ‘Ali 
Mughayat Shah (d. 937/1530), Atjéh had conquered 
several territories in the south and eastern coastal 
regions. His son, Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Ri‘ayat Shah 
al-Kahhar (d. 976/1568), who hired mercenaries 
from Turkey, Abyssinia, Gudjerat and the Malabar, 
conquered central Sumatra (Batak region) in 944/ 
1537. Not all the Batak people were converted to 
Islam, but the Muslims were to score their greatest 
missionary success there much later, after the arrival 
of Christian Protestant missionaries in 1315/1897; 
this was no doubt also due to the effect of the zealous 
teachings of the Wahhabi-inspired hadjdjis who 
promoted a revivalist movement in 1218/1803 [see 
PADRI]. In the years 983/1575 and 990/1582, there 
arrived in Atjéh certain ‘ulama? from Mecca, Yemen 
and Gudjerat to discuss metaphysics and tasawwu/f. 
These discussions, which seem to have begun at the 
beginning of the gth/15th century, continued with 
ever-increasing depth and produced prolific writings 
in Malay, which continued to maintain intellectual 
interest for over two centuries. Their significance 
was to indicate the inner intensification of the 
Islamization process in the Archipelago, chiefly 
affecting Sumatra and Java. Some of the most 
profound and best examples of such writings are 
those of the Malay Safi poet and writer on doctrine, 
Hamza Fansiri [g.v.], who belonged to the 
Kadiriyya Order and flourished during the reign of 
Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Ri‘dyat Shah (Sayyid al-Mukam- 
mal, 998-1013/1589-1604). During Sultan Iskandar 
Muda’s reign (1016-46/1607-36), Atjéh reached its 
zenith in military as well as in commercial power. 
Iskandar Muda, the ‘Crown of the World’ (Mahkota 
‘Alam), conquered Perak and sacked Johore and, 
with the exception of Java and the eastern parts of 
the Archipelago, held sway over the rest. In his reign 
there flourished another famous Malay Sifi, Shams 
al-Din al-Sumatrani (d. 1040/1630 [g.v.]) who was 
Shaykh al-Islam of Atjéh. Discussions and polemics 
on wudjidiyya mysticism, which had begun in the 
gth/15th century, continued to dominate the 
spiritual climate of Atjéh—the spiritual thermometer 
of the Archipelago—till after the arrival of Nir 
al-Din al-Raniri (d. 1077/1666 [q.v.]) in 1047/1637. 
The effect that al-Raniri’s vigorous polemics and 
prolific writings had on wudjudiyya mysticism in the 
Archipelago could almost be compared with that of 
al-Ghazali on Muslim philosophy. Al-Raniri remained 
in Atjéh till 1054/1644 and became chief kadi of 
the realm under Sultan Iskandar II (1047-51/ 
1637-41). The next important event following this 
period was the Malay translation of the Kur4n, 
together with al-Baydawi’s commentary, made by 
©Abd al-Ra?if al-Sinkili (born ca. 1030/1620 and d. 
after 1104/1693 [g.v.]), a member of the Shattariyya 
Order, who flourished during the reign of Sultana 
Tadj al-‘Alam al-Safiyyat al-Din Shah (1051/1641- 
1086-1675), the first of four queens who ruled Atjéh 
from 1051/1641 to 1111/1699. The line of Sultans of 
Atjéh continued till 1321/1903 [see aTJ&H]. 

In Celebes, the kingdom of Bolaang-Mongondou 
in the northern peninsula east of Minahassa was 
Islamized gradually by Arabs, Bugis and other 
indigenous Muslim missionaries. Between 1098/1686 
and 1121/1709, the kingdom was ruled by its first 
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Christian king, Jacobus Manopo. By 1260/1844, its 
last Christian king, Jacobus Manual Manopo, had 
embraced Islam. The famous missionaries in this 
region were Hakim Bagus and Imam Tuweko. 

Some of the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
islands northwest of it that came under the rule of 
Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin of Batjan in the beginning of 
the roth/16th century were Islamized during that 
period. In the west coast of New Guinea, Islam had 
already been propagated as early as 1015/1606. 
Progress was slow, although missionary efforts 
were revived in the late 19th century by Arab and 
indigenous missionaries. In general, however, only 
the coastal settlers have been converted; the 
inhabitants of the interior have remained pagan to 
this day. The spread of Islam and the process of 
Islamization in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago 
is still going on in varying degrees in the various 
regions. 

The very brief chronological sketch of the spread 
of Islam outlined above merely forms a small part 
of the history of Islam in the Archipelago and its 
historical and cultural role in the life of the Malay- 
Indonesian peoples. Much of the history of Islam 
and its role in the Archipelago has yet to be written. 
Owing to the lack of data on the precise dates of 
the introduction of Islam into the Archipelago, some 
of the dates given above could very well be put back. 
Several theories on the introduction and expansion 
of Islam in the Archipelago, and the ways and means 
by which it was spread, have been put forward. There 
have also been some attempts made at presenting 
a cultural evaluation of Islam in the history of the 
Malay-Indonesian peoples. The various main theories 
each emphasized singly the dominant role (a) of trade 
in conveying Islam to the Archipelago; (b) of traders, 
officials connected with trade, among whom was the 
shahbandar [9.v.], and intermarriages in spreading 
Islam and effecting conversion among the people; 
(c) of competition between Muslims and Christians 
as accelerating the spread of Islam particularly be- 
tween the 9th/15th and 11th/17th centuries—this was 
conceived as a continuation of the Holy War between 
Islam and Christianity; (d) of political convenience 
as being the motive for conversion to Islam; (e) of 
Islam’s ideological worth as being the main factor 
of conversion; and (f) of the influence of Sifism and 
its farikas. 

For a critique of these theories, and a new general 
theory of Islam in the Archipelago see S, M. N. al- 
Attas, The mysticism of Hamzah Fansiiri, 2 vols., 
Oxford and Kuala Lumpur, forthcoming; idem, 
Islamic culture in Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur 1967, 
123-30; idem, The origin of the Malay sha‘iy, Kuala 
Lumpur 1968; idem, A general theory of the Islami- 
zation of the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago, Kuala 
Lumpur, forthcoming. 

Bibliography: For the spread of Islam in the 
Malay-Indonesian Archipelago, the best narrative 
account based on translations from the Malay, 
Javanese, and other original sources, contemporary 
non-Muslim sources, and the research mainly of 
Dutch scholars, is in T. W. Arnold, The preaching 
of Islam, London 1935, ch. 12. There are many 
Muslim and other sources giving general or par- 
ticular accounts of Islam in the Archipelago, among 
them the Hikdyat Raja-Raja Pasai (History of the 
kings of Pasai), edited by A. H. Hill, in JMBRAS, 
Xxxiii (1960); the Hikdyat Atjeh (History of 
Acheh), ed. T. Iskandar, The Hague 1959; the 
Bustan al-salajin of al-Raniri, mss Or. 1971 and 
Or. 5303 in the University Library, Leiden; the 
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Sedjavah Melayu (Malay Annals), edited by T. Situ- 
morang and A. Teeuw, Djakarta 1958; the Sedjarah 
Banten (Annals of Banten), edited by R. H. Djaja- 
diningrat, Haarlem 1913; idem, Critisch overzicht 
~+. maleische... gegevens over de geschiedenis v.h. 
Soeltanaat van Atjeh in BTLV, lxv (1911), 135-265; 
the Babad Tanah Djawi (History of Java), tr. from 
Javanese and ed. W. L. Olthoff, The Hague 1941; 
T. Pires, Suma Oriental, tr. from Portuguese by 
A. Cortesdo, London 1944, ii; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
De Atjehers (The Achehnese), Batavia 1893-94, 
2 vols. Eng. tr. by A. W. S. O’Sullivan, Léiden 
1906; S, A. Huzayyin, Arabia and the Far East, 
their commercial and cultural relations in Graeco- 
Roman and Ivano-Arabian times, Cairo 1942; 
F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-Kua: his 
works on the Chinese and Arab trade in the 12th and 
13th centuries, St. Petersburg 1911; H. A. R. Gibb, 
Travels of Ibn Bajfita in Asia and Africa, London 
1929; M. Saleeby, Studies in Moro history, law, 
and religion, Manila 1905; idem, History of Sulu, 
Manila 1908; W. P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the 
Malay Archipelago and Malacca, compiled from 
Chinese sources, in VBGKW, xxxix (1880), 14-15. 
On Islam in the Malay Peninsula, there are various 
works by R. J. Wilkinson and Sir Richard Winstedt 
in the JMBRAS and JSBRAS. 

On the various theories of the introduction and 
expansion’ of Islam in the Archipelago, see R. A. 
Kern, De verbreiding van den Islam, in Geschiedenis 
van Nederlandsch Indie, Amsterdam 1938, i; idem, 
Verspreide Geschriften, The Hague 1917, vi; C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, Bonn- 
Leipzig 1924, iv; F. W. Stapel, Geschiedems van 
Nederlandsch Indie, Amsterdam 1938-40, 5 vols.; 
W. F. Stutterheim, De Islam en zijn komst in den 
Archipel, (Islam and its coming in the Archipelago), 
and éd. Groningen 1952; J. B. O. Schrieke, 
Indonesian sociological studies, The Hague 1955-7, 
2 vols.; J. C. van Leur, Indonesian trade and 
society, The Hague 1955; W. F. Wertheim, 
Indonesian society in transition, The Hague 1959, 
195-235; A. H. Johns, Sufism as a category in 
Indonesian literature and history, in JSEAH, if2 
(July 1961). For historical sketches of Indonesia’s 
pre-Hindu and Hindu periods and the rise of Islam 
to 1705, see B. H. M. Viekke, Nusantara—a 
history of Indonesia, The Hague 1959, ch. 1-8. 

On critical appraisals of the various theories 
on Islam in the Archipelago, see S. H. Alatas, 
Reconstruction of Malavsian history, in RSEA, 
Ig62, no. 3, 219-45; C. A. Majul, Theories on the 
introduction and expansion of Islam in Malaysia, 
International Association of Historians of Asia, 
2nd Biennial Conference Proceedings, October 
1962, Taiwan, 339-97; S. Q. Fatimi, Islam comes 
to Malaysia, Malaysian Sociological Research 
Institute, Singapore 1963. 

On Sifism in the Archipelago, see R. Le Roy 
Archer, Muhammadan mysticism in Sumatra, 
Hartford 1935; G. W. J. Drewes, Drie Javaansche 
Goeroe’s: Hun leven, onderricht en Messiasprediking 
Leiden 1925; D. A. Rinkes, Abdoerracef van 
Singkel: Bijdrage tot de kennis van de mystiek op 
Sumatra en Java, Heerenveen 1909; idem, De 
Heiligen van Java, in VBGKW, lii (1910), 556 ff; 
lili (rgx1), 17 ff; 269 ff; 435 ff; liv (1912), 135; 
Iv (1913), 201; C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, 
Samsu ’l-Din van Pasai, Leiden 1945; A. H. Johns, 
Malay Stfism, in JMBRAS, xxx (1957); P. J. 
Zoetmulder, Pantheisme en monisme in de Javaan- 
Sche Soeloek-Litteratuur, Nijmegen, 1935; S. M. 
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N. al-Attas, Ranivt and-the Wujiidiyyah of 17th 
century Acheh, in MMBRAS, iii (1966). 
Abbreviations: JMBRAS = Journal of the 
Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
JSBRAS = Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society; JSEAH = Journal of 
Southeast Asian History; MMBRAS = Mono- 
graphs of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; RSEA = Revue du sud-est asia- 
tique (Institut de Sociologie, Université Libre de 
Bruxelles); VBGKW = Verhandelingen van het 
(Koninklijk) Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen. (S. M. N. av-Arras) 


(b) CoLONIAL PERIOD. 


When the first Dutch merchantmen arrived in Java 
in 1596, they heard news of a major kingdom in the 
interior of the island. There, the Islamic state of 
Mataram was emerging after a century of confusion 
following the fall late in the fifteenth century of 
Madjapahit, the last major Hindu-Buddhist kingdom 
on Java (q.v.]. The Mataram hegemony was expanding 
over the Islamic port-principalities of the northcoast, 
as well as over other interior states. The greatest 
of the Mataram monarchs, Sultan Agung (1613-1645), 
completed the subjugation of Java with the conquest 
of Surabaja in 1625. 

The Dutch East India Company established its 
headquarters at a former Sundanese port in 1619, 
renaming it Batavia. Sultan Agung was unwilling to 
tolerate this Dutch post, and launched massive siege 
operations against it in 1628 and 1629. He failed to 
take the Dutch post, however, and the Javanese 
kings never again attacked the Dutch there. 

In subsequent decades, as the Dutch trading 
system expanded outwards from Batavia throughout 
the Asian seas, and maritime states like Atjéh [g.v.] 
and Macassar (q.v.] declined in strength, the Mataram 
kingdom too suffered various internal crises. Some 
were apparently a result of tensions between the 
more strongly Islamic and the more traditional 
elements of Javanese society, the santri and abangan. 
These tensions however became entangled with 
regional antagonisms and dynastic squabbles, and 
in 1675 the kingdom fell into chaos. The rebel 
Trunadjaja rallied the various dissident forces, and 
in 1677 took the court. At this point, however, the 
Dutch East India Company intervened for the first 
time on behalf of the ‘‘legitimate” ruler and restored 
the Mataram line to its throne. 

Thereaftcr, for eighty years the kingdom was 
afflicted with rebellion and chaos, in which situation 
the Dutch were employed by the legitimate preten- 
ders to defend their inheritance. The Company was 
repaid with ever-increasing control of the trading 
centres on the north coast of Java, until by the end 
of the seventeenth century it had a virtual monopoly 
of the trade and commerce of Java, and had attained 
a position of semi-suzerainty which enabled it to 
collect large amounts of export crops like coffee, 
sugar and pepper as what was in effect tribute in 
kind. During the eighteenth century therefore the 
Company came increasingly to concentrate on the 
economic exploitation of Java, and its trading 
stations in the other islands of Indonesia, and in 
South and East Asia, stagnated. Throughout these 
years the Dutch became more and more important 
in Javanese court life as the arbiters of disputes, and 
at the same time more and more the focus of xeno- 
phobic sentiments throughout various levels of 
Javanese society. 

In 1755 the Dutch, unable to suppress a widespread 
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revolt after nine years, persuaded the weak and de- 
serted ruler to divide his kingdom with the main 
rebel in order to appease him..Thus the kingdom 
became two, one ruled by the Susuhunan at Sura- 
karta, the other by the Sultan at Jogjakarta. During 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, the Javanese 
rulers sought to legitimize and stabilize this new 
situation, in which the Dutch Company became more 
and more a peripheral concern, as its financial and 
mnilitary strength continued to decline. 

Meanwhile, anti-Dutch sentiments continued to 
simmer, augmented by Islamic sensitivities and by 
rebellious groups opposing the two Javanese mon- 
archs. These aspects combined to form an incipient 
movement to expel the foreigner and to reunite the 
kingdom. An attempt to achieve these goals in 
Surakarta in 1790 was foiled by the combined efforts 
of the Dutch and Jogjakarta. The next major 
attempts occurred in the period 1810-1830. 

The economic foundations of the Dutch East India 
Company became increasingly precarious during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Administrative 
costs rose steeply following the division of Mataram, 
and commercial profits declined. The Company’s 
debts in 1750 stood at 10 million guilders; forty years 
later they were 100 million. The isolation of Indo- 
nesia from the Netherlands during the Revolutionary 
Wars in Europe exacerbated the position; and after 
the French invasion of the Netherlands in 1795 the 
Company’s affairs were delegated to a committee, 
subsequently to a Council of Asiatic Possessions. 
On 1 January 1800 the Company was dissolved and 
its rights and properties reverted to the Netherlands 
state. 

Revolutionary principles for reform in Indonesia 
were debated by a Government Commission appointed 
in 1802 to draw up a new colonial Charter, but apart 
from recommending a reform of abuses, the prevail- 
ing system based on the collection of export crops 
as ‘forced deliveries’ and ‘contingents’ continued. 
Under Governor-General Herman Willem Daendels 
(1808-11) the administration was reshaped towards 
direct rule and the Indonesian ‘Regents’ or Chiefs 
of the north-east coast of Java were placed more 
directly under the control of Dutch officials. Com- 
munications in Java, especially the extension of the 
great post road, were improved in anticipation of a 
British invasion. The blockade of Batavia and other 
ports of the island by British ships seriously dis- 
rupted the colonial economy. 

Java and its dependencies fell to British arms in 
1811, and there ensued a five years interim admin- 
istration largely under Lieutenant-Governor Thomas 
Stamfoid Raffles (1811-16). A radical reform of the 
colonial system was attempted with the object of 
abolishing forced labour and cultivation, and sub- 
stituting in its place a system based on freedom of 
cultivation and a money economy. Central to these 
reforms was the land rent system which entailed the 
annual payment by the Javanese cultivator of a fixed 
proportion of his rice crop, either in kind or cash. 
The system was introduced into north-eastern Java 
but not into the Priangan regions of west Java where 
the forced coffee culture continued. Raffles carried 
Daendel’s reforms further towards the creation of a 
Western controlled bureaucracy by abolishing the 
prerogatives of the Regents; he also placed the affairs 
of the central Javanese principalities on a firmer 
footing. 

The restitution of the Indonesian possessions to 
the Netherlands in 1816 led to initial attempts being 
made to continue the liberal system of the former 
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tegime, modified to meet its obvious shortcomings. 
The individual method of land rent assessment gave 
way to the village system. This produced better 
returns but not sufficient to meet the growing costs 
of administration. In attempt to bolster the flagging 
economy a new trading company (Nederlandsche 
Handel Maatschapptj) was founded in 1824 to keep 
colonial trade in Dutch hands, but it failed to fulfill 
expectations. 

Dutch financial difficulties at this time were 
aggravated by heavy military expenditure occasioned 
by the Java War (1825-30) and the so-called Padris 
War (1821-39), in the Menangkabau region of central 
Sumatra [q.v.J. Both of these wars were in part 
conflicts within Indonesian society itself which arose 
from the tension already noted between the santri or 
orthodox Islamic factions and the abangan or 
traditionalist elements. The growing strength of the 
Santri groups posed a challenge to the influence over 
the predominantly abangan peasantry of the tradi- 
tional ruling castes, who were in turn supported by 
their Dutch allies. The two conflicts therefore 
possessed also the nature of anti-colonial conflicts 
against the kafir, and the eventual victory of the 
Dutch cemented the identity of interest between 
them and the majority of the Indonesian traditional 
élite (known as prijaji in Java) for the remainder of 
the colonial period. 

The heavy burden of colonial debt incurred by the 
Java and Padris Wars and by the secessionist move- 
ment in Belgium led to the appointment of Johannes 
van den Bosch as Governor-General with instructions 
to make the colonial possessions pay. Van den Bosch 
(1830-34) commenced the introduction of the so- 
called Culture System (cultwur stelsel) under which 
large areas of arable land in Java were utilised for the 
cultivation of coffee, sugar, indigo and other crops 
for the world market. As part of the reform many 
of the powers of the Regents (prijaji) were returned. 
During the first ten years of the Culture System 
exports from Java rose by 200 per cent, shipped by 
the now prosperous Netherlands Trading Company. 
The profits accruing from the sale of these exports 
were paid to the Netherlands treasury and used to 
reduce taxation and finance public works in Holland. 
During nearly fifty years (1830-77) that contributions 
from the Culture System were paid, approximately 
832 million guilders were remitted from Indonesia. 
Pressure to abolish the system came from the liberals 
in the Dutch parliament, which came increasingly 
to control colonial affairs, and from those like E. 
Douwes Dekker (Multatuli) whose famous novel, 
Max Havelaar (1860), focussed attention on the 
abuses of the system. 

From 1863 onwards successive governments sought 
to relieve the Javanese of the worst abuses of the 
system, and gradually to dismantle it, handing over 
to private merchants and investors the exploitation 
of former government monopoly crops such as pepper, 
indigo and tea. The more profitable monopolies such 
as the sale of opium and the cultivation of sugar and 
coffee, however, remained for many years. The last, 
coffee, was not given up until 1917. 

Another aspect of developments in the second half 
of the nineteenth century was increased colonial act- 
ivity in the islands outside Java, and the bringing 
eventually of all of them within the Dutch adminis- 
trative system. This activity had already been appar- 
ent for some years before 1863, and was at first 
exclusively governmental. It was aimed primarily at 
forestalling other colonial powers and freelance ad- 
venturers who might try to establish themselves in 
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the areas in which the Dutch claimed paramountcy, 
and took the form of the imposition of treaties by 
which local Indonesian rulers acknowledged their 
states to be part of Netherlands India. Sometimes, 
as in Bali in 1846 and 1849, this involved a military 
expedition and a Dutch Resident. In other cases, as 
in the tin-island of Billiton in 1851, full-scale occu- 
pation and direct administration was necessary. In 
most cases however only a paper claim to Dutch 
supremacy was involved. 

After the beginning of the so-called ‘Liberal’ 
period, however, this governmental activity in the 
outer islands was reinforced and intensified by private 
Dutch and foreign enterprise and capital seeking to 
exploit the agricultural and mineral resources of 
economically favoured areas. From many examples 
one may mention the large-scale development of 
estate cultivation, beginning with tobacco, in the 
East Coast residency of Sumatra. This is partly 
because the Siak tobacco concessions of 1863 were 
amongst the largest and earliest of these private 
enterprises, partly because they provoked an im- 
portant political and military confrontation between 
the Dutch and the Achehnese, who claimed to 
exercise suzerainty over the leased tobacco lands. 

The Atjéh War (¢.v.) (1873-1904) was long, arduous 
and financially ruinous for the Dutch. More impor- 
tant, since the Achehnese who so tenaciously resisted 
the imposition of Dutch control and the extinction 
of their independence were by long tradition a 
fiercely Islamic society, maintaining close links with 
the centres of their faith in the Middle East, the war 
raised the whole issue of the colonial government’s 
Islamic policy. It also brought to the fore two men of 
influence and note—Snouck Hurgronje, a scholar and 
the government’s adviser on Islam from 1890, and 
Van Heutsz, a soldier and administrator. Snouck 
Hurgronje advocated as a general principle ruthless 
suppression of all Muslim leaders who opposed Dutch 
political control combined with complete freedom for 
the day to day practice of the religion and customs of 
Islam under Dutch administration. The execution of 
the first part of this policy was entrusted to Van 
Heutsz, who not only brought the war in Atjéh to 
an end but as Governor General (1904-1909) brought 
virtually the whole of the remainder of the outer 
islands under effective Dutch administration. 

The beginning of the twentieth century thus saw 
the whole of what is now Indonesia linked by Dutch 
administrative control, consolidated by the opera- 
tions of the inter-island shipping company the KPM 
(Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij), founded with 
government support in 1888. It witnessed also the 
emergence of a new school of thought, embodied 
in the so-called ‘Ethical’ policy, which took as its 
objectives not only administrative efficiency and 
economic development but also the enhancement of 
the welfare of Indonesians, and the repayment of 
the ‘debt of honour’ which had been incurred by the 
acceptance of the financial profits which Holland had 
drawn from Indonesia since the inception of the ‘cul- 
tuur stelsel in 1830. It was against this background 
that modern Indonesian nationalism developed. 

Prior to the twentieth century, the principal 
proponents of an Indonesian adjustment to Western 
ways were the ‘progressive regents’ of Java, a 
handful of enlightened nobles who urged the 
traditional elite to acquire Western education in 
order to deal more effectively with the Dutch. The 
beginning of the century saw new and more radical 
social groups emerge advocating a total reorientation 
of Indonesian society along modern lines. 
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The first organization to express these new 
elements was Budi Utomo (Noble Endeavour), which 
was founded in Batavia in 1908 by Javanese students, 
most of them scions of the lesser prijaji and all 
possessing Dutch-style education, Its aim was the 
transformation of Javanese culture for the purpose 
of social modernization, a gradual process in which 
an enlightened colonial administration would work 
together with progressive members of the indigenous 
elite. Budi Utomo was followed by a succession of 
‘younger generation’ movements in the Outer Islands 
(Jong-Sumatra, Jong-Minahasa, and so on); all of 
these were modern in outlook but still thought in 
terms of the traditional regional cultures. 

Very soon Budi Utomo was supplanted by move- 
ments that were more radical in their demands and 
more popular in their appeal. By far the most im- 
portant of these was Sarekat Islam [g.v.] (Islamic 
Union), which was founded in 1912. It began as a 
union of Javanese batik merchants, most of them 
strongly saniri, who banded together in reaction 
against increasing business competition from the 
Chinese minority and against Christian missionary 
activity. Very quickly, Sarekat Islam developed into 
the organizational expression of massive popular 
unrest, part traditional messianic movement and 
part modern political party. 

The decade between 1912 and 1922 marked the 
high point of political Islam in Indonesia. Sarekat 
Islam was by far the largest and most influential 
Indonesian organization; it reflected a developing 
popular consciousness of an identity that transcended 
regional cultural boundaries, and this broader unity 
was seen in terms of Indonesian adherence to Islam. 

In Malaya, the process of pan-regional awakening 
was to lead to a lasting identification of Islam with 
Malay-ness; but in Indonesia the connection proved 
ephemeral. Sarekait Islam was not organizationally 
and politically capable of bringing the desired con- 
crete reforms and amelioration of people’s living 
conditions, so that its following was fluid, dissolving 
in one area only to expand where it had not yet been 
tried and found wanting; this was a process which 
could not continue many years without general 
disillusionment. Moreover, in the early 1920s mount- 
ing government pressure caused the Sarekat Islam 
leaders to abandon outspoken opposition to Dutch 
rule. This was followed by their expulsion of the 
Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), which had 
hitherto flourished as a bloc within the larger 
movement. The Communists took with them the 
bulk of the now much reduced membership of Sarekai 
Islam, and thus control over Indonesia’s largest mass 
following passed into secularist hands. 

To some extent the PKI-Sarekat Islam schism 
seems to have rested on the santri-abangan cultural 
contrast. But there were important Islamic Commu- 
nist movements in Central Java and West Sumatra 
in the 1920s and the principal areas of Communist 
rebellion in 1926-27 (Banten and West Sumatra) were 
strongly Muslim. Moreover, a high proportion of 
Communist cadres arrested in the wake of the 
uprising consisted of hajis or persons otherwise 
identified with Islam. In fact the main basis of choice 
between PKI and Sarckai Islam seems to have been 
the demand for action against foreign rule. The most 
disaffected Sarekat Islam members—including a con- 
siderable portion of petty entrepreneurs, merchants, 
and wealthier farmers—turned to the Communists 
in desperation, and their eventual revolt exhibited 
Many traditional millenarian features. Of those 
Sarekat Islam followers who did not seek action at 
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all costs, the great part turned apathetically from 
politics; the remainder—more economically and 
socially secure and more willing to organise for 
limited and largely non-political objectives—con- 
stituted the subsequent clientele of the Sarekat 
Islam and its successors. 

The Netherlands Indies government had not been 
insensitive to the emergence of a modern-educated 
elite and the transformation of Indonesian society 
by advanced. forms of economic exploitation. It was, 
however, unable for some time to decide whether 
to concentrate on shoring up traditional social struc- 
tures and muffling the impact of economic modern- 
ization on the Indonesian populace, in the interest 
of maintaining the status quo, or whether to stress 
opportunities for Indonesian participation in the 
modern sphere, in particular providing a place for the 
emerging modern elite as the future source of native 
leadership and as an instrument for the peaceful 
modernization of the society. The latter approach 
was favoured by the advocates of the so-called 
Ethical Policy, the principal political accomplish- 
ments of which were the establishment of parties 
and the foundation in 1916 of the Volksraad, an 
advisory assembly involving some Indonesian 
representatives and a restricted Indonesian electorate. 
However, it very soon appeared to both the Indo- 
nesians and the Dutch that their ideas concerning 
the scope and pace of native participation were very 
different, and it seemed increasingly questionable if 
their ultimate interests were compatible at all. 
Ethical assuinptions were dealt a severe blow by 
Sarekat Islam involvement in popular disturbances 
in 1919, and the coup de grace was provided by the 
abortive Communist rebellion of 1926-27. Thereafter, 
Netherlands policy stressed measures that favoured 
the restoration of traditional authority; strongly 
repressive action was taken against efforts by 
Indonesian politicians to acquire a mass following. 

Politics thus once again became restricted to the 
small circle of the modern-educated elite, located for 
the most part in the great cities of Java. This group 
still represented a tiny and privileged minority. It 
was, however, radical and its members were suf- 
ficiently separated from the world of their fathers 
to reject regional cultures as their primary focus 
of identity. Tradition was to them a dead weight 
which must be sloughed off if the Indonesian people 
were to unite in effective struggleagainst colonial 
rule. Their goal was the realization of a modern 
Indonesian nation-state, unqualitied by such inter- 
nationalist ideological aims as had been represented. 
by the Sarekat Islam and the PKI. 

Some of these nationalists involved themselves in 
religiously-orientated organizations, but most joined 
or founded movements of explicitly secular bent. One 
reason for this was the increasing Westernization— 
and therefore secularization—of the modern Indo- 
nesian elite, to whom Islam seemed part of the out- 
moded traditional world. Moreover, they were mostly 
of prijaji origin. This placed them on the abangan side 
of the santri-abangan cultural contrast and aligned 
them with longstanding prijaji fears of Islam as an 
alternative focus for popular loyalty and hence as a 
potential source of social unrest. 

Indonesian politics was henceforth marked by a 
deep split between religious and secular movements. 
On the Islamic side when Sarekat Islam abandoned its 
radical opposition to colonial rule it identified itself 
more closely with the Javanese merchant and entre- 
preneurial elements from which it had originally 
sprung. These were strongly modernist in their 
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orientation and had already found non-political 
expression in the Mthammadijah, a social and 
educational welfare organization founded in Jogja- 
karta in 1912. Muhammadijah modernists dominated 
Sarekat Islam of the 1920s and involved it in Pan- 
Islamic endeavours; in reaction to this, more tradi- 
tionalist Javanese Muslims formed a new Islamic 
organization, Nahkdatul Ulama, in 1926. This was 
orientated more towards the opinion of the country- 
side, where it drew its leadership from religious 
notables and the more prosperous peasantry. 
Neither of these two religious orientations or their 
social bases were attractive to nationalists derived 
from the traditional bureaucratic elite; and in turn 
the Muslim groups viewed the prospect of the secu- 
larists gaining power with justified apprehension. 

Within the secular nationalist camp there was an 
even greater schismatic tendency, but during the 
colonial period it reflected quarrels over personalities 
and strategy rather than any fundamental ideological 
division. The most serious disagreement was between 
those who considered it appropriate to take advan- 
tage of what representational possibilities the Indies 
government granted and those who considered this to 
be collaboration with the enemy. The most prominent 
of the non-cooperative groups was the Indonesian 
Nationalist Party (PNI), founded in 1927 and led by 
the future Indonesian president, Sukarno. It dissolved 
in 1930 following its leader’s imprisonment, to be 
succeeded by two organizations reflecting another 
difference of nationalist opinion—the Indonesian 
Party (Partindo), which called for an emphasis on 
unity and the acquisition of as much of a mass 
following as was then possible, and the ‘new’ PNI, 
led by Hatta and Sjahrir, which urged the develop- 
ment of an ideological and organizationally disvi- 
plined cadre. 

Conscious of sectarian feebleness and the general 
futility of non-cooperation, the nationalists of the 
mid-1930s sought fusion, first in the Greater Islands 
Party (Parindra) in 1935 and then in the more 
radical Indonesian People’s Movement (Gerindo) of 
1937. The urge toward unity also affected the Islamic 
organizations, bringing modernists and_ tradition- 
alists together in the All-Indonesian Islamic Council 
{M.I.A.I.) of 1937. Finally, both religious and secular 
groupings combined in the Indonesian Political 
Coalition (G.A.P.1.) in 1939. 

Neither this strenuous effort at unity nor the 
abandonment of non-cooperation by the radicals 
achieved any significant modification of colonial rule. 
The repressive post-Ethical policy seemed to the 
Dutch to have worked well: even the united Indo- 
nesian political organizations were weak, and their 
most troublesome leaders were in jail or exile. It 
consequently seemed better not to tempt fate by 
opening the Pandora’s box of politics again. The 
last vears of Dutch rule therefore gave little hope 
to even the most moderate of Indonesian nationalists 
for the reform of the colonial regime. There was very 
little to make them feel a stake in the Dutch presence 
and a good deal, once the Japanese seized the colony 
in 1942, to make them fear a Dutch return. 

(R. B. McC.) 


(c) Post 1942 [see DUSTUR p. 662; HIZB p. 534]. 


v.—IsLAM IN INDONESIA 


Islam came to Indonesia as the second of three 
more or less successive waves of profound influence 
from outside. Of the three, it is the only one to 
have spread quite generally and to have achieved an 
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immediately visible and dominating imprint on the 
Indonesian’s thought and action. Even so, this im- 
print is not uniform throughout the vast area of the 
Indonesian archipelago. There are notable regional 
differences. On the other hand, Indonesia clearly 
constitutes one of the outer fringes of the world of 
Islam. There is relatively much adaptation of Islam 
to local customs and traditions; conversely there is 
relatively little positive contribution to Islam, 
whether as doctrine or as practice, even so far as 
Indonesia proper is concerned, let alone the more 
centrally located parts of the Islamic world. 

Neither the chronology nor the nature of the 
spread of Islam in the Indonesian archipelago is 
satisfactorily established, especially for the earlier 
period. 

The nature of the spread is often described as 
a combination of two kinds of process. At times it 
operates like an oil stain, with people (on an indivi- 
dual or on a familial basis) gradually deciding to 
embrace Islam. At other times it goes by leaps and 
bounds, with entire communities opting for Islam, 
often as the only available means to hold their own, 
for example in the face of Western expansionism or 
other critical events. Under the latter kind of circum- 
stances, prompting or pressure by Muslims may 
occasionally play a role. On rare occasions the use 
of force has been recorded, but this appears as un- 
typical. Whatever the nature of its spread, Islam 
reached Indonesia as a fully-grown way of life: there 
was no necessity for an Indonesian contribution to 
its tenets and practices. 

During historic times, the cultural, religious, 
economic and political history of the area has been 
marked to a large extent by three successive waves 
of influence from outside. One originates from the 
Indian subcontinent and is expressed in terms of the 
naturalist religions and philosophies of that area, 
especially Hinduism and Buddhism. The second is 
Islamic; at first it originated from the Indian sub- 
continent as well, but later on its source of inspiration 
shifted to the Middle East. The third is European, 
especially Dutch; it has a Christian component, 
but this has not been preponderant at all times. 4 
fourth outside influence, not comparable to a wave 
because of its more or less persistent nature and 
also its restricted impact, is the ages-old Chinese 
presence in Indonesia. Of the three waves, the first 
was more or less spent when the second arrived. 
But the third was already advancing when the second 
was still in full flow; and the two have kept moving 
simultaneously ever since, up to the present. 

When each of these waves first arrived, the ter- 
titory of the present-day state of Indonesia was not 
distinct as such. To discuss these forces as im- 
pinging on ‘‘Indonesia”’ is therefore an anachronism. 
Yet as a descriptive device it is not too objectionable, 
for four reasons: (z) Irian (New Guinea) does not 
really count for present purposes, (2) the Philippines, 
where Islam arrived through Indonesia, have always 
had a separate status, (3) Malaya cannot be over- 
looked entirely but needs no more than casual 
references here, (4) parts of islands in the archipelago 
not belonging to the Indonesian Republic, like 
Northern Kalimantan (Borneo) or half of Timor, 
play no significant part in Indonesian Islam. 

A common characteristic of all three waves is that 
their first approach was prompted by trade activity; 
the third differs from the other two in that it has 
gradually taken shape as political-economic conquest 
by foreigners, followed by colonization. The three 
are alike once more in that none has resulted in 
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a full disruption of Indonesian continuity, but they 
differ again in that the bearers of both the Hindu- 
Buddhist and the Islamic waves have gradually iden- 
tified with, and become virtually undistinguishable 
from, their new Indonesian setting, whereas the 
carriers of Western impact have assiduously and to 
an increasing extent maintained a separate identity. 
Moreover, of the first and the second, the second 
is now predominant and the first greatly reduced 
both in visibility and in importance. 

As regards the chronology of the spread of Islam, 
it is generally assumed that Islam gained a foothold 
on Indonesian soil, in the ports of the Northern tip 
of Sumatra, towards the end of the 7th/13th century. 
Although the history of Muslim trade with China is 
rich in vicissitudes, it has existed, more or less 
successfully, ever since the 8th century AD. There 
is no reason to assume that it did not occasionally 
involve parts of the Indonesian archipelago. In this 
connection one thinks in particular of the spice trade, 
involving especially the Moluccas area. But it is 
only in 1292 that the Venetian traveller Marco Polo, 
visiting the North Sumatran ports of Perlak, Samudra 
and Lambri, refers to the former two as more or 
less Muslim port towns in fully pagan surroundings. 
A stone dated 696/1297, made in Cambay (Gujerat), 
marks the tomb of a ruler Malik al-Salih of Samudra- 
Pase, who must have been a Muslim. The strong 
links between this area and India are also empha- 
sized by another traveller, the Moroccan Muslim 
Ibn Battiita, 746/1345-6. The slow spread that would 
have been likely, given such a foothold, gained a 
dramatic impetus by the islamization of the coastal 
state of Malacca, originally the creation (around 
1400 AD) of an expatriate Javanese. A highly suc- 
cessful maritime empire, Malacca became a centre 
for the diffusion of Islam in all directions. Another 
Cambay tomb stone covers the remains of one Malik 
Ibrahim, who died in Gresik, East Java, in 822/1419. 
Malaya and the various parts of Northeast Sumatra 
were islamized in the coastal areas; and in the early 
toth/16th century some small Muslim principalities 
existed on the North coast of Java. What introduced 
the decisive element of competition was the Portu- 
guese crusader spirit, established in India in 1498 and 
immediately carried Eastward in the capture of 
Malacca—by then Muslim—in 1511. The third wave, 
when reaching Indonesia, was engaged in a race 
against the second. Thus, the further spread of Islam 
acquired a disproportionately important element of 
religious-commercial-political strategy. 

As regards Sumatra, the second half of the roth/ 
16th century saw the islamization of the Lampung 
and Bengkulen areas; but it was only in 1919 that 
the last group of people in the inland parts of South 
Sumatra became Muslims. Menangkabau was 
islamized soon after the fall of Malacca by people 
from North Sumatra, the realm of Atjéh, who 
engaged in the spice trade. Indeed, during the roth/ 
16th and r1th/17th centuries the ever continuing 
spice trade served as the token under which virtually 
every major commercial-political-religious event in 
the archipelago took place. The Batak area, in central 
North Sumatra, took longer to be penetrated. The 
southern reaches were islamized during the third 
quarter of the 19th century, but the central part 
gave in slowly to Christianity. Somehow the islands 
West of Sumatra, Nias, eluded the appeal of Islam 
and also to an extent that of Christianity as well. 

Kalimantan (Borneo) has kept its pagan interior 
up to the present. Its coastal areas have been settled, 
and largely islamized, by people from various other 
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parts of the archipelago, and particularly in the 
North and West, also by Chinese and Hadrami Arabs. 
The various emerging realms had invariably a Mus- 
lim, sometimes Hadrami, imprint. Notable amongst 
these were the realms of Banjarmasin, Kutai and 
Pontianak. The former lasted from the middle of the 
Toth/16th to the middle of the roth century, and it 
included the Hulu Sungai area. 

Celebes (Sulawesi), in its turn, remained mostly 
pagan in its central area where only the Toraja 
embraced Christianity. Its Northern tip became 
Christianized. But its two Southern tips, containing 
important maritime areas—again in the spice trade—, 
were islamized, mainly from Java, early in the r1th/ 
17th century. This spread was not without violence. 

The Moluccas succumbed partly to Portuguese 
efforts at christianization and then saw Catholicism 
replaced by Protestantism under Dutch pressure. 
But as from the second half of the 16th century the 
realm of Ternate was a centre of diffusion of Islam, 
both Westward and Eastward. 

In the Lesser Sunda Islands, another clear 
demonstration is found of how the spread of Islam 
was related to political vicissitudes. The phenomenon 
of emergent realms imposing themselves by means 
of religious identification is visible even in these 
relatively remote parts. Thus, the Western tip of 
Bali and also the islands of Lombok and Sumbawa 
have been largely islamized at some time, while 
the remaining islands have hardly been touched by 
Islam until recently. 

In Java, the political overtones of islamization 
have been even more noticeable. The Muslim coastal 
principalities already mentioned began as vassals of 
the Hindu-Buddhist kingdom of the interior. Gradu- 
ally, there was a shift in supremacy. Once united 
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the scales. As from the second half of the roth/16th 
century, all of Java and also Madura have become 
formally islamized: by leaps and bounds in the 
political centres and much more slowly in remote 
mountain areas, 

A shift, gradual but important, in the overtones 
of Indonesian Islam has occurred with the onset of 
more effective and intensive direct contacts between 
Indonesia and the heartlands of Islam. It is some- 
times argued that this process, which can perhaps be 
dated as beginning around 1875, is a re-islamization 
with orthodox overtones, aimed at replacing the 
rather vague Indonesianized variants of earlier days. 
In many places this must have meant the end to the 
sway of mystical ideas. At the same time it opened 
the gate for the reformist and modernist ideas of 
those days. 

A renewed stress on the social and political im- 
plications of the Islamic identification, with conse- 
quences for the spread of Islam, has ensued from 
the emergence of nationalism. Although no precise 
information is available on each of the areas con- 
cerned, it is clear that since the emergence of na- 
tionalism, and especially since the end of World 
War II (August 1945), the still pagan populations of 
Indonesia have been under increasing pressure to 
embrace Islam. Having retained their separate pagan 
identities for so long, their apparent need is now 
to become integrated in the Indonesian nation, and 
the adoption of Islam appears propitious for the 
purpose. Curiously enough, comparable considerations 
in more sophisticated urban settings do not neces- 
sarily favour Islain. Indeed they prove here and there 
to favour a Christianity no longer identified with a 
foreign colonial élite. 


As to the nature of the reception of Islam in 
Indonesia, the earliest more or less detailed data 
tefer to Northern Sumatra in the early 17th century. 
There are Islamic manuscripts and there are (Dutch) 
eye-witness reports. The area was clearly still a 
major centre of diffusion of Islam. The data suggest 
a relative predominance of mysticism of the philo- 
sophical-speculative kind, represented by various 
brotherhoods; but it soon comes under the emergent 
attack of a more orthodox theology. 

There has been much discussion on questions 
concerning the relative ease with which the Islam 
was received and embraced by Indonesians; and also 
concerning the way in which they then adapted it. 
Some of the argumentation follows lines of historical 
parallelism. It has been suggested that Hindu-Bud- 
dhist influence, having once become a noticeable 
mercantile force in parts of the archipelago, was 
induced to assume yet another variant, namely as 
a ritual legitimization of existing but changing power 
structures. Indeed, the priestly functions required 
for the purpose were not without precedent in older 
Indonesian tradition. It has been suggested further- 
more that in comparable fashion the formal intro- 
duction of Islamic institutions has been superimposed 
on the mere establishment of trading communities 
of Muslims here and there in Indonesia, again as a 
means for existing or emergent powers to hold their 
own against competitors. Such a suggestion might 
seem weak, inasmuch as it could appear that the 
absence of a clergy and of the appropriate ritual 
should render Islam less suitable for the purpose. 
But one notes that during an apparently critical 
period of Muslim expansion Islamic scholars, and 
especially mystical philosophers, have played decisive 
roles as powers behind the throne—for example in 
Java the nine holy men (wali) credited with bringing 
Islam, and in Sumatra at least one mystic who also 
served as prime minister. 

The third, the Western wave of influence, has in- 
jected itself into the archipelago as competitive, both 
commercially and religiously (that is, culturally), 
against the spread of Islam. It thus might have 
offered the Indonesians an option as regards the 
creed that could most suitably be adopted for 
purposes of selfcontinuation; but Christianity may 
never have appeared so attractive as Islam, in 
consequence of the continued non-integration of the 
Western element. In remaining alien, it did not 
really lend itself to adoption with modification. 
Church authorities have usually scorned attempts at 
a more or less sectarian, and mostly local, adoption 
of Christian ideas. Besides, inasmuch as Christianity 
is to Muslims a superseded religion, and one of 
protected status, they are not naturally inclined to 
embrace it. 

In consequence, the religious map of Indonesia 
shows Christianity in a few areas converted from 
paganism before the advent of Islam (for example, 
part of the Moluccas, Northern Celebes, part of 
the Batak area of Sumatra) and amongst mixed urban 
populations. It shows Hinduism-Buddhism entrench- 
ed in one area (central and eastern Bali). It still shows 
survivals of paganism in some remote parts, mostly 
in the interior of islands. And it shows Islam as 
the religion that has won out in the long run, even 
though the political stress of the 1950’s and 1960’s 
has somewhat undermined its predominance. It is 
often said that the Muslims constitute 90% of the 
Indonesian population. Statistically unverifiable, this 
figure is generally accepted as a rough estimate. 
Given a total population of about 130 millions, this 
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makes the Indonesians one of the largest sections of 
the world Muslim community. 

The specific characteristics of Islam thus spread 
and still spreading throughout Indonesia are so dif- 
ficult to sum up that time and again disputes have 
arisen, mostly between non-Muslim observers, as 
to the question whether Indonesians are or are not 
true Muslims. Those trying to argue a negative answer 
have tended to assert that Islam is merely a veneer 
under which the solid base of Indonesian paganism, 
with here and there a top layer of Hiudu-Buddhism, 
remains fully distinct. If there is truth in this, yet 
it does not detract from the efficacy and tenacity 
of the Islamic identification of the Indonesian 
Muslims. The rationalization and legitimation even 
of things possibly pre-Islamic in origin or conception 
yet currently effective will invariably occur in terms 
of Islam and be generally deemed adequate as such, 

In matters of law, the Shafi‘i school reigns su- 
preme, and seems never to have suffered from real 
competition. Even so, the Indonesian situation may 
well have been more markedly complex than situa- 
tions elsewhere, especially because colonial admi- 
nistration has tended to emphasize rather than to 
obscure such matters as the discrepancy between 
formal Islamic law on the one hand and customary 
law on the other. Indeed Islamic law has figured for 
long years as the least important of three competing 
systems: customary law, as represented by quite 
numerous and very different systems in the several 
parts of the archipelago, Dutch code law (constitu- 
tional and penal, not civil) as more and more em- 
phatically imposed for purposes of uniform adminis- 
tration, and Islamic law itself, adopted by Indonesians 
for quite limited purposes only, and to an extent 
varying with time and place. The tendency has been 
to have each legal system represented by its own 
jurisdictional arrangements. In the case of Islam this 
has tended to bring to the fore the category of the 
scholars of Islam, the ‘ulamd? or kyahi. Not only 
was this one way in which these scholars of Islam 


managed to maintain part of their importance dating | 


back to the pre-colonial days of the early Muslim 
expansion; it also pitted them, unintentionally 


perhaps yet quite effectively, against the traditional | 


élites of pre-Islamic days, the class who in Java are 
called prijaji. On the other hand, it is this very com- 
petition that excludes for Indonesia the possibility 
of an important public role, as in the heartlands of 
Islam, for religious functionaries like the muftt and 
the kadi. 

What does appear, however, is the scholar in 
a slightly different, somewhat less traditionally in- 
stitutionalized role. The politically effective scholar 
is perhaps the main common link between the poli- 
tical structure in the heartlands of Islam and those 
of Indonesian tradition as modified, here and there, 
by Hindu-Buddhist influence. At the same time, he 
has made for continuity in the history of Indonesian 
Islam ever since its adoption. He is the power be- 
hind the ruler, at once effectuating and rendering 
visible the Islamic character of the state. It does 
not matter, in this connection, that the nature and 
operations of the state in question remain conceived 
along typically and traditionally Indonesian lines. 
Thus it is to him, for example in the semi-mythical 
form of the nine walis of Java, that the islamization 
of Indonesia is mostly ascribed. And it is again upon 
him, once he has regained his public voice through 
modern organization, that the task devolves to speak 
the binding or unbinding word on political authority. 
It is he, once more, who plays a leading role in 
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recent and contemporary political organizations of 
Muslims. 

Of the legal institutions of Islam, the wakf should 
be mentioned at this point. There are no specifically 
Indonesian provisions or uses, even though the insti- 
tution occurs quite generally. It is assumed that the 
economic importance of property thus set aside is 
less than in many other Islamic countries. The 
matter of guardianship has tended to be difficult, as 
almost everywhere else. 

Turning to Islamic education, one can distinguish 
two main types. One is the traditional boarding 
school, the pesantrén, also called madrasa; the other 
is more modern education as provided originally by 
private organizations as for example Muhammadiya, 
to be mentioned below. The latter type now embraces 
the full range from elementary to higher education. 
As regards the former type, some of its features 
are perhaps still reminiscent of the Persian or 
Turkish dervish conventicle. But the preponderant 
feature of the pesantrén, in its turn perhaps remi- 
niscent of the Indian ashram, is to be a centre of 
learning and of education for pupils from nearby ' 
and—if it is well-known—also from far away. The 
leader, kyahi, is primarily the scholar who retains 
his authority over his pupils even after having 
granted the idjaza [g.v.] or licence to teach. He 
will be the spiritual leader and mentor at all times. 
In the notion of the teacher, the Indian idea of the 
guru has come to emphasize the Islamic respect for 
the ‘adlim. There has traditionally been unorganized, 
yet more or less regular, intercourse between the 
best of these schools and the centres of learning at 
Mecca and Cairo: the former reflecting, with a 
time-lag, what went on in the latter. It has proved 
extremely difficult, both in colonial days and later, 
to forge a link between this type of schooling and 
so-called modern education. This has by and large 
worked to the detriment of traditional Muslim educa- 
tion. Gradually, the name madrasa has been adopted 
for religious schools conforming to a more ‘‘modern’’ 
pattern of education. By 1954, there were three 


: levels of these, namely elementary (13,057 schools), 


intermediate (776), and secondary (16). 

Another peculiar aspect of Indonesian Islam is archi- 
tecture. With a few fairly recent exceptions, of imitati- 
onof Arab style (e.g., Medan, Kebajoran), mosques in 
Indonesia show a style that illustrates nothing better 
than the continuity from pre-Islamic into Islamic 
periods. Mosques like the one of Kudus recall Hindu- 
Javanese building styles, even though they are now 
unequivocally recognized as Islamic buildings. A 
common feature is the roof in three or four layers 
or tiers, almost pagoda-like, that contributes sig- 
nificantly to the circulation of fresh air. An entirely 
Indonesian feature is the use of the bedug, a huge 
drum, to announce the times of prayer even to those 
who might fail to hear the adkdn. On the other hand, 
the various grades of mosque personnel are hardly 
exceptional. 

As regards the fulfilment of religious obligations 
Indonesians are again not very special or exceptional. 
The salat is variably performed, as everywhere; the 
payment of zakat is haphazard. In matters of ritual 
purity Indonesians are relatively strict, perhaps on 
account of traditions older than Islam. Also the pil- 
grimage has always tended to be an attraction and a 
challenge to Indonesians. Relatively many, in- 
cluding women, will perform it when circumstances 
allow. Indeed the pilgrim may achieve a kind of 
special status in his community. The hajji is a po- 
tential leader of opinion if he returns to a relatively 
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small and remote community. The pilgrim will not 
enjoy great prestige unless he is at the same time 
more or less learned in Islamic doctrine. This ap- 
plies the more since the pilgrimage has become 
safer and more within the means of relatively many: 
all this thanks to means of transport made available 
by non-Muslim Westerners. The attraction of the 
pilgrimage is demonstrated by the tendency for 
Indonesians to borrow money for the journey, in con- 
travention of the explicit injunctions of Islam. 

Mysticism remained influential for quite some 
time. In Northern Sumatra, its sway must have 
stretched at least into the first decades of the zoth 
century. In Southern Celebes, it seems to have 
lasted almost until the Japanese occupation. In 
these areas there are indications of the existence of 
local chapters of various mystic orders, including 
the more famous ones from the heartlands of Islam. 
The list of brotherhoods is impressive and includes 
such famous names as Shadiliyya, Kadariyya, 
Nakshbandiyya, Khalwatiyva, Samaniyya, Rifa- 
Siyya, Tidjaniyya. There is however no effective 
record of their organization, let alone of their 
functioning. Nor is it clear what role they have 
played in the spreading of Islam or, for that matter, 
in society at large. 

The two areas referred to differ from the third 
area influenced by mysticism, Java, in one major 
respect. In Javanese Islamic mystical writings a 
clear and decisive adaptation of mystical ideas is 
manifest. At the point where Sumatran took over 
from Indian mystics, not much of a break occurred; 
but here, one sees a complete change in the spiritual 
climate. On the other hand, this specifically Javanese 
mysticism does not seem to have spread to other 
islands. 

Everywhere, orthodox teachings have gradually 
gained the upper hand. Unfortunately, this process 
and its causes have hitherto eluded historical re- 
search. Accordingly, it comes as something of a 
surprise to see that in the middle of the twentieth 
eentury numerous organizations of a more or less 
esoteric (Rebatinan) nature flourish, several of them 
adorned by names of famous mystical brotherhoods, 
that seem to attract quite a few urban intellectuals. 

A few minor special features remain to be listed. 

First and quite interestingly, there are few lo- 
cally scattered indications of Shi‘i influence; Hasan- 
Husayn celebrations, for all practical purposes in 
no regular relationship to Shi‘i doctrine, occur in 
certain places in the Menangkabau area, West 
Sumatra, which owing to its matriarchical pattern 
of customary law has seen several events in which 
Islamic doctrine played a rather exposed role. 

Another feature, rather specifically central Ja- 
vanese, is the so-called wong putihan, or “white 
{in the sense of pious) person’’. Relatively few in 
numbers, these people are notable and indeed con- 
spicuous by their devotion to (orthodox) Islam: they 
tend to congregate in the neighbourhood of a mosque. 

After this listing of more or less traditional features 
of Indonesian Islam it is necessary to consider 
recent and contemporary developments. 

The gradually increasing efficacy of colonial rule 
had its consequences. For example, the relative 
importance of the various centres of diffusion of 
Islam were affected by the circumstances that Dutch 
commercial and political action transferred the 
centre of operations in the archipelago to Java, with 
the hitherto relatively unimportant port of Jakarta 
(Batavia) as the key point. Again, the response to 
Dutch expansion, becoming manifest off and on as 
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resistance in various forms (including occasional 
violence, for example the war against Dipo Negoro 
in Java, 1825-30), tended to assume Muslim charac- 
ter. The very polarization between Dutch impact and 
continuing Indonesian identity enhanced a response 
in terms of Islamic identification on the Indonesian 
side. This tendency becomes more predominant 
around the beginning of the zoth century, in two 
forms. The earlier one is more or less forcible resist- 
ance, often in the name of Islam. The later one, 
to be mentioned below, is political organization, 
usually with its primary goals stated in terms other 
than resistance, again often in the name of Islam. 
In the latter case, Islam tends to become instru- 
mental, a legitimation for a nationalism that may 
or may not articulate itself in Islamic terms. 

The turning-point was, in a sense, the period of 
enlightenment in colonial policy, which was at the 
same time the period of mole or less forcible in- 
troduction of effective Netherlands-Indies adminis- 
tration in parts of the archipelago hitherto not really 
controlled. Most notable for its expressly Muslim 
resistance was the so-called Atjéh war of 1873-1904. 
This is also the period during which the Netherlands 
Indies authorities, guided by the famous orientalist 
and islamologist C. Snouck Hurgronje, adopted a 
new policy. Its aim was, in the last resort, to pro- 
mote effective Dutch rule by removing Islamic mo- 
tives for resistance; or, to express it more crudely, 
to rule effectively notwithstanding the potential or 
actual adverse implications, for such rule, of the 
fact that so many Indonesians identify as Muslims. 

During roughly the same period, Indonesian Islam 
shows a variety of tendencies, as is to be expected 
in times of turbulence. 

To begin with, Indonesia has seen the reflexion of 
the so-called reformist or modernist tendencies in 
the heartlands of Islam, even though no Indonesian 
thinkers have arisen who could be compared with 
modernistic Muslim leaders in an area like the Indian 
subcontinent. It has even seen its own variant of the 
breach between the two components of this tendency: 
one ending up in the rationalisin of a Muslim assertion 
of a predominantly political nature, the other in a 
most typically Indonesian variant of fundamentalism 
entrenched in local chauvinism. The former trend 
will be discussed in more detail below. The latter, 
somewhat belated in its effective manifestation, 
appeared after the end of the Japanese occupation, 
first in the remote mountains near the South coast 
between Central and Western Java in the form 
of a small, entrenched state, the Negara Dar ul- 
Islam founded by Kartosuwiryo in 1948 (suppressed 
in 1962), and then also as a militant movement in 
areas like Southern Celebes and Kalimantan (1949). 
It was subdued, but not necessarily eliniinated so far 
as its true inspiration goes, by the Indonesian state. 

In the second place, a range of moe or less 
sectarian movements and organizations appeared. 
These were inadequately studied at the time. A 
common trait seems to be that if they strive for the 
teassertion of the Islamic identity, this does not so 
much aim at determining the full round of life but 
rather at providing adequate shelter under adverse 
circumstances. Some of this sectarianism is imported 
from elsequere in the world of Islam. Wahhabism 
see WAHHABIYYal, a forerunner here as everywhere 
else, had made its influence felt in Sumatra and also 
in Java already by the end of the 12th/18th century. 
The Indian sect of the Ahmadiyya [q.v.] maintained 
missionaries in Indonesia for a number of years 
before and after the Japanese occupation; but it 
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does not appear to have reached more than a handful 
of more or less marginal individuals, mostly in towns. 
Not unlike the Ahmadiyya in their basic inspiration, 
various sects have emerged on Indonesian soil in 
the course of time, each representing some syncret- 
istic attempt to harmonize elements from various 
sources (old-Indonesian pagan, Hindu-Buddhist, 
Christian, Muslim) into religious-philosophical teach- 
ings, not without mystical or even magical (invul- 
nerability!) elements, to satisfy thirsty souls. The 
contemporary kebatinan movements have been 
mentioned. Some parts of Indonesia are clearly more 
fertile in this respect than others; at all times the 
appeal of sects of this kind is mostly local. It is not 
unusual to find the leaders of such sects described 
as kyahi, the word that, as stated, also serves as 
the Indonesian translation of ‘alim, scholar in the 
sciences of Islam. 

In the third place, there is the phenomenon, al- 
ready alluded to, of Islam serving as an ideological 
support for political action. This places Islam in a 
somewhat odd context, namely as one out of three 
main competing bases for the political self-assertion 
that nationalism purports to achieve. Another is 
Marxism, whether in the strict (Russian or Chinese) 
communist form or in more diluted, socialist- 
revisionist presentations, The third is nationalism 
pure and simple, which assumes the goals of national 
self-assertion as against Western domination to be 
a sufficient ideology in its own right: in the last 
resort, a kind of anti-ideology, as represented, for 
example, in Sukarno’s ideal of the ongoing revolution. 
In this connection, a source of confusion exists in 
the circumstance that Islam as an ideology is not 
necessarily restricted to one of the three basic po- 
sitions, but will in fact tend to permeate each of 
the others as well, if only to an unclear yet limited 
extent. The point is that whilst the three formulae 
are mutually exclusive, and thus fiercely competitive, 
they are at the same time necessarily comprehensive, 
in the sense that each must make a point of embra- 
cing any of the specific features of the others, lest 
it forfeit public appeal. After all, each is, by its 
own standards, the movement that embodies the 
entire nation in its effort to reassert itself. Indeed, 
before independence they were for all practical 
purposes one and undistinguishable. 

The actual manifestation, during the four decades 
prior to World War II, of the three tendencies just 
described, has been greatly influenced by the 
adoption of Western organizational patterns 
and communication devices. This is the period 
of emerging Muslim organizations of many different 
kinds. Sometimes (as in the case of most sects) they 
are regionally confined; but not seldom they aim at, 
and achieve, a nation-wide scope. 

The first properly Indonesian association, a 
Javanese one with mainly educational purposes, was 
founded in 1908. It was followed in 1911 by the first 
typically Muslim organization, Sarekat Dagang Islam, 
later Sarekat Islam. Conceived as an organization 
of (small) traders, it was initially economic rather 
than political, and anti-Chinese rather than anti- 
Dutch. Within five years it was perhaps still to some 
extent religiously determined and kyahi-influenced: 
but to all intents and purposes it had become a 
political party of a clearly nationalist character. 

The year 1912 saw the establishment of a some- 
what different organization, the Muhammadiyya. 
Guided by such men as K. H. Dahlan, it represented 
an attempt to spread amongst Indonesian Muslims 
the modernism then fashionable in Egypt and India. 
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Given the Indonesian setting, this movement was 
perhaps somewhat more orthodox-puritanical than 
similar organizations elsewhere, and also somewhat 
more concerned with education. Significantly, these 
and other organizations tended to operate a number 
of subsidiaries, through which to reach special 
categories of people, such as women and youth. 

A third Islamic organization emerged in 1926, 
under the name of Nakdat ul-“Ulama?. It was meant 
to serve as a stronghold of more traditionalist or- 
thodox ideas as upheld by the great majority of 
established scholars, But whilst competing for public 
support with the other two and whilst unable to avoid 
acquiring political significance, it was prevented 
from becoming fundamentalist in the same way as, 
much later, the Dar ul-Islam movement did. 

Among the three organizations, as also in connex- 
ion with other political organizations, a pdttern of 
unsteady and not always easy relationships develop- 
ed; the mounting significance of nationalism tended 
to make for a special kind of unity, effective speci- 
fically as against the impact of Dutch colonial rule. 
Together, these organizations have succeeded in 
galvanizing the highly varied Indonesian population 
into an emergent nation, and one that in asserting 
itself in response to colonialism, however develop- 
mentally oriented that might be, acted in certain 
respects as more uniformly Muslim, On the other 
hand, the simultaneous existence of important non- 
Muslim parties and organizations proves that there 
were limits to political unity in the name of Islam. 

A shift in organizational alignment occurred in 
1937, with the Muhammadiyya and the Nahdat ul- 
‘Ulam@? jointly creating the Majlis ul-Islam il-A‘4 
Indonesia (MIAI), the Supreme Islamic Council of 
Indonesia. This competed with the third organization, 
then called Partat Sarekat Islam Indonesia, until 
their merger in 1939. But in 1938 a new Partai Islam 
Indonesia had been created, formed to some extent 
from the earlier Jong Islamieten Bond (Young 
Muslims’ Association). 

The Japanese interlude, 1942-5, had a double 
significance for Indonesian Islam. Envisaged in 
the long run, it hastened decolonization in a manner 
entirely unconnected with Japanese intentions. Seen 
in the short run, it brought a critical change in 
Islamic policy on the part of the ruling authorities; 
and the change was not quite the same in Java as 
it was in the other parts of the country. 

The Islamic policy of the Japanese forces was a 
relatively well-prepared two-pronged attempt to solve 
two problems at once: to nip any Muslim opposition 
in the bud, and to obtain if possible public allegiance 
through making Muslim leaders of public opinion 
tally to the Japanese cause. A specially trained 
Japanese staff was in charge. On the one hand the 
existing organizations were abolished and a series of 
efforts made to replace them by one comprehensive 
organization that would abide by Japanese instruct- 
ions. On the other hand, the kyahi category were 
made into special targets of opinion-control. This 
went to the extent of making them attend special 
courses. In order to support the activities concerned, 
a network of offices was maintained throughout the 
area, as a kind of perverted development from the 
one Office for Indigenous Affairs that the Dutch had 
maintained previously. Notwithstanding all this, 
there was an element of wavering on basic issues in 
the Japanese Islamic policy that only strengthened 
the urge of Indonesian Muslims to assert themselves 
regardless of outside pressures, and that did nothing 
to help them articulate this urge. 
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The end of the Japanese occupation, in August 
1945, ushered in Indonesian independence, in two 
stages. The emergency declaration of independence 
of 17 August [see DusTuR, p. 665] resulted in an 
Indonesian Republic, really effective in part of Java 
only, vying with Dutch attempts to set Indonesia on 
its feet again according to a new formula. Sovereignty 
was Officially transferred in 1949, to the Indonesian 
state. During the intermediary stage, the two claim- 
ants for authority were equally preoccupied with 
soliciting the allegiance of Muslims; and in the 
process Muslims were largely left to their own 
devices in their attempts to overcome the disruptive 
effects of Japanese-imposed organization and ideas, 

Since independence, Indonesian Islam has played 
mainly two roles in public life. On the one hand, it is 
one of the main tributaries to the national identity 
and indeed to national ideology. The Pantja Sila, 
the five-point national doctrine, has been carefully 
phrased so as to allow Muslims to recognize it as 
theirs, without alienating non-Muslims. One of the 
five points is the recognition of the overlordship of 
the Almighty. Yet as an ideological creed it stands 
for a nationalist ideology, which is in the last resort 
competitive with Islamic ideology and which as such 
is a rallying point for Christian and other groups. 
All this is reflected at the more institutional plane. 
Insofar as independent Indonesia had to have its own 
Islamic policy, and one necessarily different from 
both the Dutch and the Japanese policies, it mani- 
fested itself as part of the activities of the newly 
installed Ministry of Religion. Intended to cater for 
the needs of any religious community, this ministry 
has inevitably acquired a strong Muslim imprint, and 
this with a kyahi shading. 

On the other hand, Islam has become one of the 
three major political forces in the country, in the 
sense that it has proved possible to use people’s 
identification as Muslims as a means to rally them 
around certain political causes, not necessarily of 
a clearly or exclusively Islamic nature. This is some- 
times explained as an after-effect of denomination- 
alism in the Dutch political party system; but the 
true explanation may well lie in the traditional role 
of Islam in the framework of Indonesian self- 
identification. A significant occurrence in this 
connexion is the Piagam Djakarta of June 1945, a 
kind of preliminary document to the constitution, 
in which mention is made of Islamic law as having 
to be applied to all Indonesian Muslims. As a political 
force Islam finds itself competing with two other 
forces already mentioned, namely Communism and 
ideological nationalism. Under these conditions there 
does not appear to exist an immediate urge for 
Muslim leaders to elaborate and expound relatively 
novel ideas of an explicitly and consistently Islamic 
nature. In effect, the pre-war pattern of more or less 
exclusively political organizations of Muslims has 
returned, with names somewhat modified—this also 
due to Japanese interference—and still with the same 
unstable mutual relationships. 

The Mashumi (Majlis Shuro Muslimin Indonesia), 
the Japanese replacement for MIAI, was at first 
Teorganized into Partat Politik Islam Indonesia [see 
HIZB, p. 534], and as such considered itself the one 
and only political organization of Muslims. But it 
did not long remain so. The Partai Sharikat Islam 
Indonesia once again came back, thus upholding a 
record of vitality dating back to 1912 and unham- 
pered by earlier defections (1923, 1932, 1936, 1938). 
As a more or less local organization for Menangkabau 
(Sumatra), there emerged the Partai Islam “‘Persa- 





tuan Tarbiyah Islamiyah’. In 1952, the Nahdat al- 
*Ulamd@ broke away from the Mashumi and estab- 
lished itself as an independent party, thus resuming a 
tradition begun in 1926. Under the political pressures 
of the day, the Mashumi and PSII were suppressed 
and an attempt at a reunification of the remaining 
organizations was made in 1959. After the end of the 
Sukarno régime, yet another Islamic party emerged 
in 1967, the Parta: Muslimin Indonesia. The simi- 
larity of political platforms as between these several 
parties is such that it is not really clear which could 
be identified as fundamentalist and which as more or 
less ‘“‘modernist”. Each and every one figures pri- 
marily as the political organ of all the Muslims of 
the country, with a degree of mutual competition as 
the inevitable result. 

Under the circumstances, yet another dimension 
of Islamic life demands attention. This is the need 
for the consciously pious individual Muslim to en- 
visage, and accordingly to mould, life on the socio- 
economic and political plane in accordance with the 
teachings of Islam. So far, some of this need finds 
expression (but hardly any effectuation) in the 
kebatinan movements already mentioned. But 
political parties and other available institutional 
forms seem hardly equipped to satisfy it. 
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vi.—LITERATURES 


In the vast area of the Indonesian archipelago, 
where more than two hundred languages are spoken, 
we find as is only natural various literatures. Inso- 
far as these languages are spoken by Muslims (some 
parts of the archipelago were not islamized) the 
literatures of these languages underwent, some to a 
greater, others to a lesser extent, the influences of 
Islam. This influence is two-fold: on the one hand 


Aslam caused much of the older literature, in partic- 


ular religious works, to disappear; on the other 
hand it enriched these literatures by substituting 
new genres and new works for those that fell into 
oblivion, and by adding to the literature that already 
existed. 

In this article we confine ourselves to those 
aspects of Indonesian literature that bear on Islam. 
The influence of Islam on the literatures of Indonesia 
is predominantly an influence of Islam as a religion. 
Its main features are translations, reworkings and: 
adaptations from Arabic and Persian works written 
with a view to educating and for purposes of edifi- 
cation: textbooks of Arabic, grammars, translations 
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of the Kur?4n, commentaries, sacred history, philo- 
sophical treatises and religious tracts, works dealing 
with theology, law and mysticism, in short with any 
aspect of Islamic spiritual life. The adab-literature, 
an important element in the civilization of Islam, 
poetry and belles-lettres in general, is rather poorly 
represented compared to the mass of purely religious 
works; works dealing with Islamic sciences, technical 
works and works on geography and Islamic history 
are virtually non-existent or found in a very few 
instances only. 

Notwithstanding the great and visible impact of 
Islam on Southeast Asia, the influence of Islam was 
a limited one and remained confined mainly to the 
sphere of religion. This can easily be explained 
from the fact that the Indonesian archipelago was 
situated on, or even outside, the periphery of the 
civilization of Islam. Moreover, seen in a historical 
perspective, Islam came late to Southeast Asia and 
the process of islamization stretched over several 
centuries; it is, in fact, still continuing at the 
present day. 

For a long time, from the 7th/x3th century until 
well into the rxth/x7th century, contacts between 
Indonesia and Arabia were difficult and few. The 
majority of those who undertook the long and danger- 
ous voyage to the great centres of Islamic spiritual 
and cultural life did so in order to perform the 
Pilgrimage, often combining it with a visit to other 
holy places. Quite a few, however, stayed on in 
Arabia for a longer period, sometimes for several 
years, in order to deepen their knowledge of religion. 
The works which they studied, copied and later 
brought with them to their country of origin, were 
almost exclusively textbooks of religion. 

Another factor of great importance was the trade 
within Asia. This trade made it necessary for many 
foreign merchants—Arabs, Persians and in partic- 
ular traders from the mercantile ports of the 
Indian subcontinent—to settle in the archipelago, 
and it may be assumed that besides bringing their 
commodities, they also brought cultural goods, 
among them literary works such as stories and ro- 
mances which were adapted or translated into Malay 
and so found their way all over the archipelago. 
The harbour cities were centres of radiation of this 
international culture. They had had from of old an 
international character with a very mixed population. 
The majority of those participating in the inter- 
Asiatic trade were bilingual or even spoke more 
than two languages, and this considerably facilitated 
the adaptation, translation and diffusion of products 
of Islamic literature in the archipelago. 

The medium which was made use of by Islam 
for the spread of the faith was the Malay language. 
Although data about the history of Malay are rather 
scant, it may be assumed that already before the 
coming of Islam to the archipelago this language 
was the common vehicle for interinsular intercourse. 
The new task assigned to it has left many traces 
in the Malay language. Not only did the vocabulary 
become enriched with a great number of Arabic 
words and terms, but also Malay syntax underwent 
the influence of Arabic, and moreover (but this is 
perhaps a development which had already set in a 
long time before) the Malay language, seen from 
the viewpoint of morphology, underwent a process 
of simplification, and this in turn eventually led to 
the development of Malay into Bahasa Indonesia, the 
national language of the Republic of Indonesia, For 
a long time the original Indian-Indonesian script 
remained in use side by side with an Arabo-Persian 


script which had been adapted to the needs of Malay 
orthography, but in the end first became super- 
ceded by the latter..It can quite properly be said 
that Malay literature, unlike, ¢.g., Javanese litera- 
ture, is in fact an Islamic literature. And it is 
through this Malay Islamic literature that Islam 
penetrated into the other languages and literatures 
of the archipelago to the extent that the speakers 
of these languages had embraced Islam. 

The majority of Malay literary products (and the 
same is valid for the other languages of the archi- 
pelago, too) is anonymous, #.e., generally names of 
authors and editors are not known, and literary works 
cannot be dated, i.e., it is not possible to establish 
with any degree of certainty the year or sometimes 
even the period when they were written. This, of 
course, is a serious disadvantage, which makes it 
extremely difficult to write a history of Malay litera- 
ture in which past developments are shown. There- 
fore, the most satisfactory method for the time being 
is to divide such products of Malay literature as 
developed under Islamic influence into a set of cate- 
gories. Many, if not all, of the titles mentioned 
below are also found in other languages of the 
archipelago, such as Achehnese, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Macassarese, Buginese, etc. 

The following groups are to be distinguished: 

(x) Kur’anic tales, or tales about prophets and 
other persons whose names are mentioned in the 
Kur’an. Some of these works are compilations deal- 
ing with all prophets (Hikajat anbia), others contain 
the story of individual prophets (Hikajat Jusuf, 
H. Nabi Musa munadjat, H. Wasijjat Lukman al- 
Hakim, H. Zakarija, H. Radja Firaun, and so on). 
On the one hand these tales have an edifying charac- 
ter, on the other hand they are intended to comple- 
ment and explain certain stories found in the Kur?4n 
and as such they serve as a commentary on the 
Kur?4n, not primarily in the theological sense of the 
word but rather with a view to adding to historical 
and general knowledge. The subject matter and 
contents of these tales generally agree with Arabic 
tradition as found in such great commentaries on the 
Kur4n as that of al-Baydawi or that of al-Djalalayn 
and in the Kitab Kisas al-anbiya? of al-Kisa°i. These 
tales were extremely popular, as was the Hikajat 
Radja Djumdjumah, containing the discussion 
between Nabi ‘IsA and a skull of an infidel king on 
the various punishments in hell. 

{2) The second group consists of tales about the 
prophet Muhammad himself. The subject matter is, 
of course, derived from Arabia but reached the archi- 
pelago through Persian versions. They contain tales 
about his life, about what happened before his birth, 
various legends about his birth, episodes from his 
life and tales about his miracles. Widely known is 
the Hikajat Nur, with a strongly mystical tenor, 
about the mystical principle of Light inherent in 
prophets from before creation and their essential 
characteristic. This mystical principle of Light is 
a starting-point for various mystical speculations. 
The Hikajat Nur is also the opening chapter of a 
number of manuscripts of the Hikajat Mukammad 
Hanafijjah (see below). Very popular was also the 
Hikajat Nabi bertjukur, about the shaving of the Proph- 
et’s head by the archangel Djabra’il. The number 
of manuscripts of this text is fairly large, and more- 
over it was several times printed. Reading this text 
was considered to give protection from various dis- 
asters and illnesses and to be a guarantee for giving 
the correct answer to the questions of the angels 
of the grave, Munkar and Nakir. Numerous also are 
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manuscripts of the Hikajat Nabi miYadj, about Mu- 
hammad’s ascension to heaven, a tale found in vari- 
ous versions. Of a different kind again are tales 
like the Hikajat Nabi mengadjar anaknja Fatimah 
(Teachings of the Prophet to his daughter Fatima), 
a kind of Mirror for Women, about the duties of a 
wife towards her husband, and the Hikajat Nabi 
mengadjar Ali (Teachings of the Prophet to ‘Ali), 
which is of a mystical character on the four stages of 
the mystical path, sharia, fartka, hakika and ma‘rifa. 
On the miracles of the Prophet we find texts like 
Hikajat bulan berbelah, which contains the well-known 
story of Muhammad splitting the moon. Edifying and 
exhorting the reader to a life of piety are among 
other texts the Hikajat Iblis dan Nabi Muhammad, 
containing a discourse between the Prophet and Iblis; 
Hikajat tatkala Rasul Allah memberi sedekah kepada 
seorang derwisj (the tale of how the Prophet of God 
gave alms to a dervish), and Hikajat Nabi dan orang 
miskin (the Prophet and the poor man), the last two 
containing an appeal for generosity towards the poor. 
In an enumeration of tales about the Prophet men- 
tion must be made of the Hikajat wafat Nabi (The 
Prophet’s death), reworked from Persian, and the 
Hikajat Mulud (maulud, maulid), commemorating the 
Prophet’s birth. Widely known both in the past and 
in modern times is the Mulud berdjandji (a popular 
etymology of Barzandji, the name of the original 
author, an Indian), a liturgical text recited on the 
occasion of the birthday of Muhammad. In addition, 
mention must be made in this connexion of the 
wellknown and very popular Burda ([9.v.] of 
al-Bisiri, sometimes with interlinear Malay trans- 
lation. 

(3) The third group of tales consists of those 
devoted to persons who lived at the time of Muham- 
mad, both sataba and others, opponents of the Proph- 
et. In the first place we must mention the Hikajat 
Radja Khandak (Hindik, Unduk, from Arabic 
khandak, moat), containing a very romanticized 
story of the War of the Ditch, the contents of which 
considerably deviate from the facts of history. The 
Arabic word for moat (khandak) has become a 
personal name in this tale. The same is the case with 
the place-name Badr, which became the personal 
name of Radja Khandak’s son. Radja Khandak is 
defeated by ‘Ali, who in this tale also enters into 
battle with a Radja (= king) Ifrit and a Radja 
Feringgi, 1.e., king of the Franks. Other tales of this 
kind are the Hikajat Radja Khaibar and the Htkajat 
Radja Pandita Raghib, whose historical basis is 
Muhammad’s conquest of Khaybar, but the name 
Khaybar is the only link relating these tales to 
history. These tales are romanticized stories of a very 
fantastical nature, which in every respect deviate 
from Arabic historical tradition. They must have 
originated in the archipelago. This is also the case 
with the Hikajat Sama‘un. The main characters of 
the Hikajat Sama‘un are Mariya the Copt and 
Sama‘in. The latter is introduced as a son of the 
famous army commander Khalid b. al-Walid of the 
early conquests of Islam. Of this tale there is even 
an Arabic version which also must have originated 
in the archipelago, translated into Arabic by a non- 
native speaker of the language. In addition, mention 
must be made of the Hikajat Tamim al-Dari, also 
very fantastic, containing the adventurous life story 
of the person of this name who, originally a Christian, 
embraced Islam during the lifetime of Muhammad. 
There exists an Arabic version of this story, but 
the Malay tale apparently goes back to a Persian- 
Indian version. 


The last group of tales to be considered in the 
frame-work of tales about persons around the Proph- 
et are those of which ‘Ali, Fatima, their children 
Hasan and Husayn and their stepbrother Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya are the main characters. About the 
last mentioned there exists a famous romance, or 
perhaps better ‘“‘epic tale’, the Hikajat Muhammad 
Hanafijjah, also known under the title of Hikajat Ali 
Hanafijjah. The majority of manuscripts of this text 
commence with the tale of the Nar al-nubuwwa, and 
then pass on to a description of what happened to 
the main character, who here in this tale contrary 
to historical fact is victorious over Yazid, but at 
the end withdraws into seclusion and lives on as a 
kind of hidden imam who will reappear to his follow- 
ers in due time. This hikajat goes without a doubt 
back to a Persian original. Reminiscent of the 
martyrdom of Husayn is the Hikajat Tabut (The 
Coffin), so named after the coffin which used to be 
carried round in procession at Padang and Bencoolen 
in former days. In this tale Shi‘i influence is obvious, 
but is probably due to Indian troops stationed there 
during the British interregnum. 

(4) An important and interesting group of tales 
are those dealing with the heroes of Islam. Without 
going into details we mention here a few titles only: 
the Htkajat Iskandar Dhu ’l-Karnain, the tale of 
Alexander the Great, which is also found in numerous 
other languages outside Indonesia. The Malay tale 
is probably a translation of a harmonized Arabic- 
Persian version; the Hikajat Amir Hamzah, in 
Malay reworked after a Persian original, too, but 
with Malay extensions; the Hikajat Saif Dhu’l-Jazan, 
on the half-legendary, half-historical pre-Islamic 
ruler of South Arabia, translated from Arabic; and 
finally, the various versions of the Hikajat Sultan 
Ibrahim ibn Adham, the renowned saint so highly 
regarded in Islamic tradition. 

(5) A very copious group consists of the theologi- 
cal works in the stricter sense of the word. This 
literature can perhaps best be characterized with 
the name ‘“‘kitab-literature”’, religious and juridical 
works and treatises bearing on the three-fold Islamic 
“knowledge’’, namely ‘ilm al-kalam, ‘ilm al-fikh and 
“tlm al-tasawwuf, together with the disciplines per- 
taining to it. As a transition between the groups 
already mentioned above and this kitab-literature may 
perhaps be considered the Hikajat (or kitab) Seribu 
Masa@alah (The Book of the Thousand Questions), 
well-known in world-literature and (together with 
the Kur?4n) among the first works in Arabic which 
already at an early stage were translated into various 
European languages. In the Indonesian archipelago, 
too, this work found many readers. Besides the 
redaction in prose, at least one versified version is 
known to exist. It contains the tale of the Jewish 
scholar ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam of Khaybar who put a 
number of questions to Muhammad (cosmological and 
eschatological questions, questions about heaven and 
hell, and questions pertaining to secular, 7.e., non- 
revealed, knowledge) and who embraced Islam when 
the Prophet was able to answer his questions in a 
satisfactory way. 

This kitab-literature is very extensive. In fact, 
it is a technical literature, written for and studied 
by a certain group, the religiously minded and in 
particular the theologians and the teachers of re- 
ligion. The language is Malay, but a Malay which is 
characterized by a multitude of technical terms and 
shows the influence of Arabic both in syntax and in 
vocabulary. It is this genre of literature that has 
exercised a considerable influence on the Malay 
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language. The greater part of this literature was 
reworked and translated from Arabic, in several 
cases in Mecca and Medina, by people from Indonesia 
for the benefit of those of their compatriots at home 
who had no knowledge of Arabic. The author’s and 
translators’ names of a number of works of this kind 
are known, and it is here that Malay literature 
somewhat loses its characteristic anonymity. In ac- 
cordance with Arabic custom these authors used to 
add to their names a word indicating their place of 
origin, so that their names are followed by such 
words as al-Palimbani, al-Bandjari, al-Samafra’t, 
al-Fanstiri, al-Bini, al-Makasdri, al-Kalantani, al- 
Faiani, and so on. The subject-matter treated in this 
kitab-literature shows a great variety, comprising in 
effect all aspects of Islam as a religion: the Kur’an, 
tafsir, tadjwid, hadith, arkan al-Islam, fikh and usil 
al-fikh in the widest sense of the word. Some of 
them are voluminous compilations, others are small 
and deal with one special subject only, such as 
prayer, marriage or certain aspects of the law of 
inheritance. Numerous, too, are works dealing with 
mystical knowledge (ilmu sufi, ilmu tasawwuf), sufi 
orders, treatises on dhikr, collections of litanies 
(rawatib) and primbons, books of notes on various 
subjects. Then there are collections of prayers (du‘a°). 
A special group is formed by collections of djimais 
(from Arabic ‘agima), small booklets containing 
prayers and charms, often written in a very corrupt 
Arabic, which serve as a means of protection from the 
machinations of enemies and as a cure for illnesses. 
During the rzth/17th century, in the flourishing 
period of the Sultanate of Atjéh in the North of 
Sumatra, we meet with four outstanding religious 
leaders whose influence was felt all over the Indo- 
nesian archipelago for a long time afterwards, namely 
Hamza Fansiri, Shams al-Din al-Samatra?i, Nir 
al-Din al-Raniri and ‘Abd al-Ra?af al-Singkili. The 
Achinese court played’ a prominent role in the de- 
velopment of the Malay religious literature of the 
11th/17th century. At that time there flourished in 
Acheh a heterodox mysticism based on the doctrine 
of the seven grades of being (Ibn al-‘Arabi, ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djilani), known under the name of 
Wudjidiyya. Hamza Fansiri [q.v.] is famous on 
account of his mystical sjaivs (a genre of Malay 
poetry with rhyme-scheme a-a-a-a/b-b-b-b) of great 
lyrical power and outstanding literary value in 
Malay literature, such as the Sjaiy dag@ng (the Poem 
of the Wanderer), Sjair burung pingai (the Poem 
of the pingai Bird) and Sjaiy perahu (the Poem of 
the Ship). In addition, he has a number of prose- 
works to his name, e.g., the Sharab al-‘ashikin, 
consisting of seven chapters, the first four dealing 
with the four stages of the mystical path (shari‘a, 
farika, hakika and ma‘rifa), the two following 
chapters on the Being (wudjdd) and Attributes 
(sifat) of God, and the last chapter on berahi dan 
sjukur, i.e., mystical enthusiasm; another prose- 
work ascribed to him is entitled Asrar al-‘Grifin fi 
bayan ‘ilm al-sulik wa ’l-tawhid, which also is a 
mystical work, Commentaries on several of Hamza’s 
works were written by Shaykh Shams al-Din al- 
Samatrai, known also under the name of Shams al- 
Din of Pasai. Shams al-Din, who died in 1039/1630, 
also wrote several works, but there is some doubt 
whether all the works ascribed to him are really his. 
Some of his works are in Arabic, ¢.g., Diawhar al- 
hak@ik, some in Arabic and Malay, e¢.g., Nar al- 
dak@ik, others in Malay, e.g., Mir?at al-mu?min, an 
orthodox catechism in questions and answers. 
Nar al-Din al-Raniri (d. 1068/1658 in India) was 
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(as is indicated by his #isba) born in Ranir (modern 
Rander) in India and therefore was not a Malay. He 
was a prolific writer, who during his comparatively 
brief stay in Atjéh (1047/1637-1054/1644) wrote a 
great number of works, some of them voluminous, 
both in Arabic and in Malay. Some of his works 
were written outside the Indonesian archipelago. He 
was an orthodox skaykk, who took great pains in 
his works to attack the mystical school of Hamza 
Fansiri and Shams al-Din and their followers. 
Among his polemical works directed against the 
wudjudiyya are the Tibyan fi maifat al-adydan, 
consisting of two babs, one dealing with the various 
religions from Nabi ‘Isa until Muhammad, the other 
about the variant tenets adhered to by the religious 
schools; and in particular his Hudjdjat al-siddik lt 
daf‘ al-zindik; further Hall al-zill and Shifa? al-Rulad. 
Widely known and still read today is his Siva} al- 
mustakim (sic: the first article is dropped according 
to Indonesian usage), a translation from Arabic, and 
his voluminous Akhbar al-adkhiva fi atwal al-kiydma, 
a treatise on eschatology and after-life, compiled 
from various Arabic sources. The last book begun 
by al-Raniri but left uncompleted owing to his de- 
parture from Atjéh was Djawahir al-Suliim fi kashf 
al-ma‘lim. It was completed by one of his students. 
It is an important work, in which al-Raniri gives a 
detailed and systematic account of his theological 
views. For his large encyclopaedic work, Busidn al- 
salatin, see below. 

“Abd al-Ra?af of Singkel, after his death known 
in Atjéh under the name of Teungku di Kuala (he 
presumably died about the beginning of the 12th/end 
of the 17th century) studied in Arabia for 19 years, 
amongst others with Ahmad al-Kushashi and Mawla 
Ibrahim. After obtaining the #djdza from the latter, 
he returned to Atjéh where he introduced the Shat- 
tariyya farika, which was very popular in Indonesia 
for a long time. (The Shattariyya farika, however, 
also reached the Indonesian archipelago through 
other channels independently of ‘Abd al-Ra?iaf). His 
best-known work, ‘Umdat al-muhtadjin ila suliik mas- 
lak al-mufradin, is a textbook of practical mysticism 
giving detailed information about the methods of 
dhikr and containing litanies (rawatib), formulas to be 
used, instruction on how to control breathing, etc., 
illustrated with figures, daerahs, to explain certain 
mystical truths. ‘Abd al-Ra?if, too, was a prolific 
writer. Mention should be made here of his trans- 
lation of parts of the Kur’4n commentary of al-Bay- 
dawi, which, in editions printed in Egypt, is still 
used in Sumatra and Malaya today. For further 
titles we refer to Voorhoeve’s article listed in the 
Bibliography. 

Besides works on mysticism as mentioned above, 
there exists a great mass of orthodox literature 
which can only be mentioned here. Widely read 
was, ¢.g., Bidayat al-hidaya, a work of al-Ghazali 
translated into Malay with additions of his own by 
‘Abd al-Samad al-Palimbani, who also edited the 
fourth book of al-Ghazali’s Ihya ‘ultim al-din in 
Malay under the title of Sayr al-salikin ila ‘ibadat 
Rabb al-“Glamin. Both works were written by ‘Abd 
al-Samad while he was in Arabia. Of the numerous 
catechisms, mention may be made of the popular 
Masa@ il al-muhtadi li ikhwan al-mubtadi, of which 
there are a great many manuscripts and which, 
moreover, was printed several times. 

Closely related to religious literature are the so- 
called risalats and wastats (from Arabic wastyya) 
which appeared from time to time in the wake of 
disturbances or catastrophic events like floods and 
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earthquakes. The purpose of these writings was to 
admonish people to atone for their sins and to return 
to a pious life. The form as a rule is traditional, 
the author relating how the prophet appeared to him 
in a dream and ordered him to convey such and such 
a message to his, 4.¢., Muhammad’s community. 

Finally, mention must be made of two genres 
which are a good illustration of certain aspects of 
Indonesian popular Islam and popular beliefs, namely 
the £iidb {ibb and the tales about saints and founders 
of tarikats. The kitab tibb do indeed contain medical 
prescriptions, but on the other hand they have a 
markedly magic character because recitation of 
prayers (du‘a°) or incantations and formulas, among 
them verses of the Kur’4n, for a certain number of 
times are considered an important expedient for 
curing illnesses. Another means of healing is, e.g., 
by making various calculations based upon the 
numerical value of the Arabic letters of the name 
of the patient. The tales about prominent religious 
teachers and saintly persons of bygone times and of 
founders of ¢arikats are not strictly biographies but 
rather stories in which all kinds of miraculous deeds 
performed by the main characters are related, The 
miracles stand as proofs of the sanctity of their 
performers. These tales, legends of the saints, are 
composed for edifying purposes. Examples are 
Hikajat Sjaich Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (Ar. Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani) and Hikajat Sjaich 
Muhammad Samman. 

As for belles-lettres, in the first place mention 
must be made of two important texts, both written 
for Achehnese Sultans in the first half of the 11th/ 
17th century. The first is Tadj al-salatin, about 
whose author, named Bukhari Djohori (or Djawhari), 
nothing is known. This text, a Mirror for Princes, 
was written in 1012/1603, without a doubt after 
Persian originals. The second is the Bustan al-salatin 
of al-Raniri, dated 1047/1638, an encyclopaedic 
work and a compendium of Islamic knowledge with 
a special chapter on the history of the Achehnese 
Sultanate and the genealogy of its Sultans. Besides 
these, there are a great number of romances, both 
in prose and in poetry. These works, mostly dating 
from a later period, namely from the 12th/18th 
century and in particular from the 13th/19th century, 
are very loosely connected with Islam, only the 
motifs and the subject matter being derived from 
international Islamic literature, their surroundings 
being set in the central lands of Islam. A few titles 
may suffice: (poetry) Sjair Tadj al-muluk, Sjair Sitti 
Zubaidah, Sjair hikajat Radja Damsjik, and (prose) 
Hikajat Komala Bahrain, Hikajat Shahi Mardan 
(= Hikajat Bikrama Ditja Djaja), Hikajat Ahmad 
Muhammad, Hikajat Djauhar Manikam, Hikajat 
Abd al-Rahman dan Abd al-Rahim, Hikajat Radja 
Damsjik, Hikajat Tawaddud, and many others. 

Of the literatures of Achehnese, Macassarese and 
Buginese (Macassarese and Buginese have, like 
Javanese, been able to maintain their original 
scripts), the same can be said as has been said of 
Malay literature, although the Islamic literature in 
these languages is more restricted so far as numbers 
of titles is concerned; but on the other hand, in 
addition to the works in these languages, there was 
a wide circulation of works in Malay. For details the 
reader is referred to the catalogues listed in the 
Bibliography. 

As regards Javanese literature, here too we find 
essentially the same. pattern as in Malay literature: 
textbooks of Arabic, translations and commentaries 
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of Islam, tales of Muhammad and the prophets be- 
fore him, of the heroes of Islam, and so on. The 
majority of these works consist of translations from 
Malay, and are, like their Malay originals, anonymous. 
One characteristic of the Javanese translations and 
reworkings is that they have been expanded and as 
a rule, in accordance with Javanese literary taste, 
have been versified. The story of Hamza has here 
grown into a voluminous and very popular cycle, 
the “Ménak”’. Special mention, too, must be made 
of the tale of Yisuf, which has become extremely 
popular in Java and Madura. In almost all cases it 
is written in Javanese script on palm-leaves (lontar). 
A well-known orthodox theologian in Java and author 
of several works which were widely studied was 
Ahmad Ripangi (= Rif4‘i) of Kali Salak, Pekalongan. 

According to Javanese historical tradition, Islam 
was introduced in Java in the 9th/15th century by the 
walis, saintly persons of great spiritual power, usually 
nine in number. They may be considered as culture 
heroes; it is believed that they also invented the 
wayang, the Javanese shadow-play, and the gamelan, 
the well-known Javanese musical instrument. These 
walis preached a heterodox mystical doctrine of the 
relation between the Creator and the creature and 
of the unity of being. This doctrine is expressed in 
anonymous mystical songs, called suluks. A very 
few only of these suluks were perhaps written by 
walis, the majority are of a later date. Some of them 
are brief songs explaining mystical concepts, some- 
times in the form of questions of a student to his 
teacher, of a son to his father or of a wife to her 
husband, together with the answers. The language 
is often cryptic. Some of them are very lyrical— 
which is exceptional in Javanese literature. Their 
wide circulation all over Java is apparently due to 
wandering students travelling from one kiaht (spiritu- 
al leader) to another. The voluminous romanticized 
cycles of tales like Tjabolang, Tjentini and Djatiswara 
are likely to have developed round suluks of the 
same name. They are conceived as travel stories in 
which the main characters travel about in search of 
each other; in places of rest, often the homes of 
famous spiritual teachers (Aiahis), discussions are 
held on almost any subject, ranging from the most 
trivial to the loftiest, among which figure very pro- 
found religious and philosophical speculations. 

The Arabic script failed to supersede the Javanese 
script, although specifically religious works were 
written in Javanese in an (adapted) Arabic script, 
the so-called pégon. 

Besides the indigenous literatures, there existed 
a vast literature in Arabic imported from abroad. 
This Arabic literature is represented in a great 
number of manuscripts. The Museum Pusat (formerly 
the Museum of the Batavia Society of Arts and 
Sciences) in Jakarta is one of the libraries which 
possess a large collection of these texts. Other 
manuscripts of this kind are preserved in the Leiden 
University Library, mainly derived from the collec- 
tion of Professor Snouck Hurgronje. The following 
categories can be distinguished: Kur’4n, hadith, 
theology, law, sacred history of Islam and biogra- 
phies, philology, and (although very few in number 
only) poetry and tales. For details the reader is 
referred to the catalogues. 

Modern developments in Islam have left practically 
no visible traces in Indonesian and Malay literature. 
It is a secular literature although there are, of course, 
such authors as Hamka (Hadji Abdul Malik Karim 
Amrullah), an Indonesian writer of Sumatran origin, 
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Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Ver- 
handelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, 
vol. Ivii, (1909); idem, Supplement-catalogus der 
Maletsche en Minangkabausche Handschriften in 
de Leidsche Universiteits-bibliotheek, Leiden 1921; 
P. Voorhoeve, Handlist of Arabic Manuscripts, 
Leiden 1957 (lists many Arabic manuscripts with 
interlinear Malay or Javanese translation); Th. G. 
Th. Pigeaud, Literature of Java, 3 vols., The 
Hague 1967-70. 

Monographs: Ph. S. van Ronkel, De Roman 
van Amir Hamsah (thesis), Leiden 1895; D. A. 
Rinkes, Abdoerracef van Singkel (thesis), Heeren- 
veen 1909; B. J. O. Schrieke, Het boek van Bonang 
(thesis), Utrecht 1916; H. Kraemer, Een Javaan- 
sche Primbon wit de Zestiende Eeuw (thesis), Leiden 
1921; G. F. Pijper, Het Boek der Duisend Vragen 
(thesis), Leiden 1924; G. W. J. Drewes, Drie 
Javaansche Goeroe’s, hun leven, onderricht en 
Messiasprediking (thesis), Leiden 1925; J. Dooren- 
bos, De Geschriften van Hamzah Pansoeri (thesis), 
Leiden 1933; P. J. Zoetmulder, Pantheisme en 
monisme in de Javaansche Soeloeklitteratuur (thesis), 
Nijmegen 1935; R. Le Roy Archer, Muhammedan 
mysticism in Sumatra (thesis), in JMBRAS, xv 
(1937), 1-126; P. J. van Leeuwen, De Maleische 
Alexanderroman (thesis), Meppel 1937; J. Edel, 
Hikajat Hasanoeddin (thesis), Meppel 1938; C. A. 
O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Samsu ’'I-Din van Pasat 
(thesis), Leiden 1945; Ph. van Akkeren, Een ge- 
drocht en toch de volmaakte mens. De Javaansche 
suluk Gatolotjo (thesis), The Hague 1951; G. W. J. 
Drewes, Een Javaansche Primbon uit de zestiende 
eeuw, opnieuw uitgegeven en vertaald, Leiden 1954; 
P. Voorhoeve, Twee Maleise Geschriften van 
Niruddin ar-Raniri, Leiden 1955 (facsimile edition 
of Tibyan fi ma‘rifat al-adyan and Hudjdjat al- 
stddtk li daf* al-zindik; A. H. Johns, Malay Sufism 
as illustratedinan anonymous collection of 17th cen- 
tury tracts (thesis), in JMBRAS, xxx (1957); idem, 
The Gift addressed to the Spirit of the Prophet,Canber- 
ra 1965; Syed Muhammad Naguib al-Attas, Raniri 
and the Wujtidiyyah of 17th century Acheh, Mono- 
graphs of the MBRAS, no 3,1966; G.W.J.Drewes, 
The admonitions of Seh Bari, The Hague, 1969. 
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Articles: Ph. S. van Ronkel, Het verhaal van 
de held Sam&‘an en van Mariah de Koptische 
{Htkajat Sama‘an), in TILV, xliii (1901), 441-81; 
D. A. Rinkes, De Heiligen van Java, in TILV, lii 
(1910), 556-89; lili (1971), 17-56, 269-93, 435-581; 
liv (1912), 135-207; lv (1913), 1-201; Th. G. Th. 
Pigeaud, De Serat Tjabolang en de Serat Tjentini, 
in Verhandelingen Bataviaansch Genootschap, \xxii 
(1933); C. A. O. van-Nieuwenhuijze, Nur al-Din 
al-Raniri als bestrijder der Wugudiya, in BTLV, 
civ (1948), 337-414; Th. G. Th. Pigeaud, The 
Romance of Amir Hamsa in Java, in Bingktsan 
Budi (Festschrift Ph. S. van Ronkel), Leiden 1950, 
235-40; P. Voorhoeve, Van en over Naruddin ar- 
Raniri, in BTLV, cvii (1951), 357-68; idem, 
Bajin Tadjalli, Gegevens voor een.nadere studie over 
Abdurrauf van Singkel, in TILV, 1xxxv (1952), 
87-117; idem, Lijst der geschrifien van Raniri en 
Apparatus Criticus bij de tekst van twee verhande- 
lingen, in BTLV, cxi (1955), 152-61; G. W. J. 
Drewes, De herkomst van Nuruddin ar-Raniri, in 
BTLV, cxi (1955), 137-51; idem, Een r6e eeuwse 
Maleise verialing van de Burda van al-Biusiri, in 
VTLV, xviii (1955); idem, The struggle between 
Javanism and Islam as illustrated by the Sévat 
Dérmagandul, in BTLV, cxxii (1966), 309-65; idem, 
Javanese poems dealing with or attributed to the 
Saint of Bonan, in BTLV, cxxiv {1968), 209-39; 
Syed Naguib al-Attas, New light on the life of 
Hamszah Fanstri, JMBRAS, x1 (1967), 42-51. 

(R. Rootvink) 

INDUS [see MIHRAN, PANDJAB, SIND]. 

INDUSTRY [see s1nA‘a}. 

INEBAKHTI [see ‘avnaBaxutt). 

INFI‘AL [see F1‘L]. 

INFIDEL [see KAF1R}. 

INFISAKH [see raskx]. 

INFISAL (see wast]. 

INGUSH, a Muslim people belonging to the cen- 
tral group (veynakkh) of the Ibero-caucasian linguistic 
family of the northern Caucasus. Ceten, Batzbi and 
Kistin are languages belonging to the same group. 

The name Ingush comes from the Aul Angush, 
founded in the foot-hills of the Caucasus in the 17th 
century. The term was first used by the Kabards 
{g.v.], then by the Russians: The indigenous name 
is Galgay, which is the name of one of the most im- 
portant Ingush tribes, or Lamur (= ‘‘Mountaineers”’). 

The Ingush live in the western districts of the 


- present-day Ceteno-Ingush Autonomous Republic, 


mainly in the upper and intermediate valleys of the 
Terek and the Sunja and their tributaries, between 
the Cetens [g.v.] to the east and the Kabards to the 
west. 

Very little is known of the history of the Ingush 
tribes before the 18th century. They had been sub- 
dued in the 11th century by the rulers of Georgia, 
from whom they received Christianity. At the begin- 
ning of the 15th century the Ingush were paying 
tribute to the Kabards. Sunni Islam only penetrated 
the country in the second half of the 18th century as 
a result of the activities of the Ceten Nakshabandis 
and did not triumph until the beginning of the roth. 
Christian Ingush were still to be found in 1865 
(3,405 as compared with 11,960 Muslims according 
to Semenov, Geograficeskiy i Statistiteskiy Slovar 
Rosstyskoy Imperti, St. Petersburg 1865, ii). It was 
also at the beginning of the 18th century that the 
Ingush began their slow migration from the high 
lands to the more fertile plains of the Terek and the 
Sunja. This movement continued during the first 
half of the roth century. 
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Unlike their Ceten neighbours, the Ingush offered 
little resistance to the advance of the Russians whose 
first detachments entered their country about 1770. 
On the contrary, they even helped them against the 
Kabards and took no part in the revolt of the Ceten 
shaykh, Manstr Ushurma [g.v.], nor in the great 
movement of the Imam Shamil [¢.v.]. 

After 1850, the Russian presence in the lands of 
the Ingush was not characterized by indigenous 
revolts, as it was in Daghistan and the lands of the 
Ceten, and it was only in the second half of the 
roth century that relations between the Ingush and 
the Russians became noticeably worse. The conflict 
began about 1860 when the Ingush settlements 
around Nazran on the Sunja were pushed back by 
the Cossacks towards the infertile lands of the high 
mountain. At the end of the roth century and the 
beginning of the zoth the political climate deterio- 
rated rapidly when the lands of the Ingush were 
again disturbed by severe troubles between the Ingush 
and the Terek Cossacks. 

Until the Revolution, the Ingush, like their neigh- 
bours, the Cetens, maintained a pre-feudal social 
structure. All the Ingush clans considered themselves 
as free and equal and were grouped in “‘free societies” 
(the most important were the Galgay, Djerak Kistin 
and Galash). The large, undivided family was pre- 
served almost everywhere, and patriarchal customs 
(levirate, polygamy etc.) were faithfully observed. 
Ingush society was not divided into classes; there 
was no aristocracy, although an élite, made up es- 
pecially of officers and public officials, had begun 
to form at the beginning of the 2oth century. 

During the October Revolution the Ingush played 
a part in the confused struggles which involved the 
northern Caucasus in great bloodshed between 1918 
and 1921. Because of their enmity towards the Terek 
Cossacks who had driven them out of the rich lands 
of the caucasian foot-hills, the Ingush supported the 
Bolshevik forces. 

On 7 July 1924 the Autonomous Region of the In- 
gush was founded with an area of 3,200 sq. km. and 
a total population of 81,900. (At this time the Ingush 
numbered 75,200). On 15th January 1934 the Region 
was united with that of the Ceéen to form the 
Ceteno-Ingush Autonomous Region which became 
the Ceéeno-Ingush Soviet Socialist Republic on 
5 December 1936. 

In 1943 the advance guard of the German armies 
reached the western districts of the Ingush lands. In 
1944 when the region was reoccupied by the Soviet 
Army, the entire Ingush population was accused of 
“treason against the Soviet fatherland” and ‘‘collabo- 
ration with the Germans” and was deported to 
Central Asia (at the same time as the Ceéens, the 
Balkars, the Karatays, the Kalmuks and the Crimean 
Tatars), their national republic being suppressed. In 
1957 this measure was recognized as an error arising 
from the ‘‘cult of personality” and the Ingush were 
officially rehabilitated and allowed to return to their 
re-established republic. In 1959 they numbered 
106,000 (as against 92,000 in 1939), but their birth 
rate is one of the highest in the Soviet Union. 

In 1959 the Ceteno-Ingush Autonomous Republic 
had a total population of 710,000, of whom 292,000, 
t.é., 41%, were Muslims. Of this number only some 
48,000 were Ingush. 

The Ingush language was given a Latin alphabet 
in 1923; in the same year there appeared the first 
periodical in Ingush, Serdalo (“The Lamp’’). In 1938 
the Latin alphabet was replaced by the Cyrillic. 

Bibliography: All the works dealing with the 


Ingush are in Russian. Among the chief ones are: 

B. Dolgat, Materiali po oblénomu pravu Ingushey, 

Vladikavkaz 1930; N. F. Grabovskiy, Ingusht- 

Ikhiish i obtéay, in Sbornik Suedenti o Kavkaskikh 

Gortsakh, ix, Tiflis 1876; Narodi Kavkasza, i, 

(Narodi Mira series), Moscow, Ac. of Sciences, 

Inst. of Ethnography, 1960, 375-91; I. 1. Pantukov, 

Ingushi, Tiflis, Kavkaskoe Otdelenie Russkogo 

Geografiteskogo Obshéestva, xiii/6, 1900; G. Ver- 

tenov, Ingushi Istoritesko-Statisticeskiy oderk, in 

Terskiy Sbornik, ii, Vladikavkaz. See also the 

bibliography of ¢ecen. (A. BENNIGSEN) 

INHISAR [see REGIE]. 

INK [see m1pDADj. 

INKAR, “denial”, the opposite of ikrdyr [g.v.]; it 
is said that there is.inkér when a person who is 
summoned by law to acknowledge a debt denies that 
he owes it; this inkdr should not be confused with 
the refusal (radd or takdhib) of the beneficiary of 
an tkrar to agree to the said acknowledgement (see 
IKRAR]. 

Faced with a debtor who refuses to recognize 
his debt or his obligation, the petitioner has the 
tight to use any of the methods of proof which the 
law allows him and, in particular, can make him 
swear an oath, yamin al-munkir, which many 
Muslims in former times preferred to avoid pro- 
nouncing, even though they did not admit to being 
debtors. There could then take place a transaction 
which put an end to the legal conflict, usually ir- 
revocably, and this was called sulh ‘ala inkar. 

Bibliography: The books of fikk in the 

chapter on judical ikrdr. Santillana, Istituzioni di 

diritto musulmano, Rome 1938, ii, 576, 625. 

(Y. Linant DE BELLEFONDS) 

INKILAB [see THAWRA]. 

INNAYIR [see vinnAyir]. 

INNOVATION [see Brp‘a}. 

INONU [see suLTAN ONU]. 

INSAF, equity. According to the LA, this 
masdar of the fourth form has as synonym nasaf, 
nasafa, and implies the idea of ‘‘to grant rights” 
{t%a@ al-hakk); it is stated there that ansafa is to 
“assure to others the same right that one claims 
for one’s self”. The idea thus presented therefore 
corresponds strictly to equity, but it is not clear 
at what date this notion began to be rendered by 
insa@f. Although nasaf is attested in early poetry, 
insaf does not seem to appear in the so-called pre- 
Islamic diwans; nevertheless there is to be found, 
in the anthologists of the 3rd/oth century, the ex- 
pression ash‘ar munsifa (or ash‘ar al-nasaf, al-insaf), 
to indicate, if not a poetic genre, at least a theme 
which first appears among a certain number of poets 
of the end of the Djahiliyya and of the very early 
years of Islam; in the verses thus described (which 
are most frequently in the wafir metre and contain 
often-repeated clichés), the poets praise the fervour 
and the valour in war of the rival clan and acknow- 
ledge that victory has been hard-won; these poems 
are thus a means of glorifying oneself without 
humiliating one’s adversaries. It is this contrast 
with the themes of the traditional Aidja? [q.v.} 
which attracted the attention of the anthologists 
{Ibn Sallam, Abi Tammam, al-Buhturi and others) 
and led them to adopt the epithet of munsifa (see 
Ch. Pellat, Sur lV'expression arabe aS‘ar m.n.s.fa/fat, 
Mél, Marcel Cohen, 1970, 211-9). 

The term insaf does not appear in the Kuran, 
where the root ksf is used in referring to equity, 
but it enlivens the meaning by its frequent and 
lavish use of roots which are conceptually either 
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close to it or opposed to it, such as ‘dw, gulm, 
Sadl, slt, sn. The principle of istitsdén, retained 
in particular by the Hanafis, may be considered as 
a continuation of the Kur*dnic idea and terminology: 
it. expresses, in fact, a more flexible and more 
circumstantial conception and practice of the over- 
tigid justice produced by the formal strictness of 
kiyads. In introducing concrete considerations, of 
time, of practice and of persons, istiksdn allows 
the adoption of solutions which tend towards equity. 
“Istihsan’”, writes Ch. Chehata (Etudes de philosophie 
musulmane du droit, in St. Isl., xxv, 138), “may be 
considered as the form which the idea of equity has 
taken in the mind of the Muslim jurisconsults. 
Benignitas (Istihsan) is a very human aspect of the 
principle jus est ars aequi et boni. It belongs on the 
borderline between law and morals’. 

It is difficult to state precisely what this aspect 
of juridical thought owes to indirect influence (e.g., 
to hilm as indulgence, t.e., a higher form of justice, 
to Byzantine practice, to Medinan and ‘Iraki ‘Surf 
etc.) and to direct influence. What is certain is that 
the Nichomachean ethics contain a penetrating dis- 
cussion of equity (épretkéia) at the end of book V 
on justice (diké). Aristotle’s thought stems from a 
very early tradition which opposed the unwritten 
law to the written law, which is too general to solve 
with equity all the individual cases. It is thus one 
finds here a very clear defence of equity as being 
the source of a higher law. 

The falasifa naturally took up this idea in order 
to praise its moral beauty. ‘The virtue of justice 
(S‘adéla)”, writes, for example, Miskawayh (Tahdhib 
al-Akhlak, ed. Zurayk, 18), “confers on man a dis- 
position (haya) which causes him to choose always 
to treat first himself with equity, then to treat 
others with the same equity (insaffintisaf) which he 
expects from them’’. 

The rationalization of this idea is pursued in the 
writings of the scholars, and insaf finally came to 
mean impartiality, objectivity, integrity, in short a 
complete ethical code for the activity of the man 
of learning (dku °l-“ilm), which al-M4wardi, for 
example, describes at length under the name of 
‘integrity of the soul” (Stydnat al-nafs, in Adab al- 
dunyd wa’l-din, ed. Saqqa, 30f. and passim). The 
importance of this ethical code explains the attrac- 
tion for writers of titles like Kitab al-Insaf or Kitab 
al-Insaf wa-l-intisaf (16 of them are to be found in 
Brockelmann). 

Finally it may be mentioned that insdf is a method 
of argument in which, instead of immediately asser- 
ting the inferiority or error of that which is being 
attacked in comparison with that being defended, 
both are placed on a fictitious equal footing although 
it is granted that one or the other is inferior or wrong. 
In this way impartiality is displayed while one of the 
alternative propositions is implicitly considered as 
impossible or absurd. The model for this figure is 
provided by Kur’4n XXXIV, 23/24: “Either you or 
I are on the right path or in manifest error’ (M. 
Canard, Akhbar Ar-Rddt billah ..., Algiers 1946, i, 
67, n. 3; see also the commentaries on this verse 
where two lines of Hassan b. [habit (wafiy metre, 
... 4 rhyme) are cited on this subject, lines 24-5 
of the first piece of the Diwan with the explanations 
of the editors). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the article: R. A. Gauthier and 
J. Y¥. Jolif, Aristote, Ethique & Nichomaque, ii, 1, 
431-2. (M. ArKoun) 
INSAN (a.), man (komo). The Kur?an states 


that God created man weak (IV, 28). Several verses 
describe his psychology: in trouble he cries to God, 
and when the trouble has passed, he forgets (X, 12; 
XXXIX, 8 and 49); he is very unjust (galiém, XIV, 
34; XXXIII, 72); much inclined to be precipitate 
(‘adjal, XVII, 11); versatile (hald‘, LXX, 19); rebel- 
lious (XLVI, 6); a subtle reasoner and given to 
argument (XVIII, 54, XXXVI, 77). 

The LA echoes this Kur?anic teaching: all beings 
who are endowed with intelligence, angels and djinns, 
are given to argument, but man is more so than the 
others; on the other hand, it quotes a fantastic ety- 
mology, from Ibn ‘Abbas: ‘“‘man is called insdn 
because he receives the alliance of God and then 
forgets (fa nasiya)”’; the asl of this word is said to be 
insiyan, the if‘ilan form of nisydn. 

On the physical reality of man, there are many 
verses in the Kur’4n. God created him ‘“‘of a clay 
of mud moulded” (XV, 26). In particular in XXIII, 
12 ff. there is a detailed account of the development 
of the foetus: the primary matter of the human body 
is clay; then there is successively the nuffa which 
fixes itself in the uterus, the ‘alaka, the mudgha; 
then the differentiation of the tissues: bone and flesh; 
and finally there occurs a “second creation’”’, which 
corresponds, according to the commentators, to the 
various phases of development from birth to death. 
Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi gives an Aristotelian inter- 
pretation to these passages: ‘“‘Man is engendered 
from a flow of sperm; the sperm is engendered by an 
excess of the fourth type of coction (min fadl al-hadm 
al-rabi‘, cf. the méqte, that is the digestion, Meteoro- 
logica, book iv, 379512; De Gen. Animal. 724a 9 f.). 
But all this is engendered only by foods, which are 
animal or vegetable substances. But the animal 
substances are reduced to vegetable substances, 
which themselves are engendered from the clarified 
juices of the earth and of water. Thus man is in 
reality engendered from a pure extract of clay (min 
salala min fin, cf. XXIII, 12). Next this pure extract, 
after passing successively through various stages 
(atwar, cf. LX XI, 14) of formation and through the 
circuits of elaboration, becomes semen’’, The expla- 
nation of ‘‘We have made him to grow in a second 
creation’’ is: ‘God made man into a living being when 
he was lifeless matter; made him to speak when he 
was dumb; to hear when he was deaf; to see when 
he was blind. God has placed in him, within and 
without, in all his limbs and all his organs, a won- 
drous nature and admirable wisdom, for which no 
description is adequate’. 

The Kur’4n describes man by contradictions: 
grandeur and wretchedness (cf. KCV, 4-5): “We in- 
deed created Man in the fairest stature/then we re- 
stored him the lowest of the low’. Al-R4zi states 
that the word takwin may refer to the exterior form, 
to its balanced assembly of parts (some point out 
that man is the only animal which does not have its 
face turned towards the ground, mikabb ‘ala wadjhih, 
but which has an upright stance, madid al-kama, 
and which takes its food with its hand; cf. St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, ‘‘On the workmanship of man”, in 
which are developed the same ideas on the relation 
between the prehensile hand and the reduction of the 
mouth or the muzzle, leading to a new balance of 
the head and the ability to walk upright); or to the 
interior: intelligence, comprehension, culture, elo- 
quence, in their most perfect manifestations. Verse 
5, is compared by Ibn ‘Abbas to XVI, 17 (or XXII 5): 
“And some of you who are kept back unto the vilest 
stage of life (ardhal al-‘umr)’’. Thus “the thoughts 
are troubled; the hearing, the sight and the intelli- 
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gence begin to fail; strength diminishes and man be- 
comes incapable of performing good works” (al-R4zi). 
This double aspect of man appears clearly in sara II, 
where the angels comment on God’s plan to establish 
Adam as deputy on earth. This has given rise in the 
commentary of the Mandar to an interesting anthropo- 
logical view which has a certain analogy with some 
western ideas going back to Herder and developed 
in Germany during the rgth century. Unlike animals 
who know by instinct (i/hém®) what is useful to them 
and what is harmful, man acquires knowledge of his 
surroundings only by very slow degrees. But his 
progress has no limits, and on this point he is superior 
even to the angels, whose knowledge and actions 
are limited (mahdiéd). This recalls al-Razi’s idea 
that man, unlike the angels and the beings which 
are inferior to him, has no determined function 
(wazifa mu‘ayyana). Thus man has been able to ac- 
quire a knowledge which gives him a considerable 
power over nature and which continually increases. 
“He has invented, discovered, innovated, so as to 
change the shape of the earth (hatté ghayyara shakl 
al-ard)’’, we read in the Mandar. He has cultivated 
the uncultivated lands; he has grown, through hybri- 
dization, species which did not formerly exist, for 
example the mandarin (ydsuf efendi) which ‘‘God has 
created through the hand of man (khalakahu bi-yad 
al-insén)”. It is in this sense that man, without 
offending the angels, may truly be the khalifa of God, 
in spite of all his deficiencies. 

It is also from verses of the Kur?dn that the 
Ikhwan al-Safa? (q.v.] had developed, within their 
system, a whole theory of man, both from the phys- 
ical and from the moral point of view. “The name 
of man is applied to this soul which inhabits this 
body: both together are the two parts of man; he is 
their total, the union formed of the two together. 
But one of the two parts, the soul, is the more 
noble; it is like the pulp, and the other, the body 
is like the rind (cf. Ibn Masarra and the pseudo- 
Empedocles) ... The soul is like the tree, the body 
like the fruit’’ (Epistle 22, ii, 319f., Cairo 1928). 
In fact, the function of the soul is to give to the body 
its achievement (famam) and in doing this it reaches 
its perfection (kamal). The body is for the soul also 
like the workshop for the craftsman. It is compared 
to a town; the tribes and the different populations of 
the various quarters are like the natural faculties 
of the soul: vegetative, animal, rational, three der- 
ivations from one single essence. Man is a micro- 
cosm, a well-controlled city (madina fadila), whose 
king is the soul. 

Next the Epistle deals with the development of 
the human embryo according to the months and the 
astral influences. In the first month, under the 
action of Saturn, whose property is to cause form 
to take shape in matter, the nu‘fa is placed in the 
matrix. In the second month, under the dominant 
influence of the spiritual forces of Jupiter, heat is 
engendered in the ‘alaka and produces in it the bal- 
ance of the humours. In the third month, under the 
influence of Mars, the ‘alaka, moved more vigorously, 
receives an excess of heat which transforms it into 
mudgha. In the fourth month, it is the sun which 
guides the development: its spiritual forces exert a 
major influence on the mudgha; the vital powers 
breathe on it and it receives the animal soul. In the 
fifth month, under the influence of Venus, the struc- 
turing of the body (khalka) is completed (istatammat) 
and its edifice is perfected (istakmalat): the eyes, 
the nostrils, the mouth and the ears are formed. 
In the sixth month, new spiritual forces, due to 





Mercury, cause the embryo to move so that it is 
now able to move its arms and legs. It can open 
its mouth and eyelids; it is sometimes asleep and 
sometimes awake. With the seventh month there be- 
gins the influence of the moon: the embryo acquires 
weight, flesh and fatness, its joints harden and its 
movements become stronger; it feels confined and 
attempts to emerge. If this happens, it is born able 
to survive, But if it remains in the mother’s womb 
until the eighth month, it grows heavier, it comes 
under the predominant action of cold, it cannot con- 
quer sleep and it has little movement. If the birth 
takes place then, its growth is slow and its move- 
ments heavy, and sometimes it is still-born. This 
is because it is once again under the influence of 
Saturn. But in the ninth month, Jupiter begins to 
dominate again: the temperament becomes balanced, 
the vital spirit becomes strong and the operations of 
the animal soul appear in the body. Such is the gene- 
sis of the human creature. The [kkwan al-Safa? have 
many further ideas about man, all of them curious 
and interesting. To take one instance: in the same 
way that man is a microcosm, he shares all the 
particular characteristics of the animals (cf. Ep. 26, 
iii, 19f.). In this system, the stars serve as in- 
struments, not of the Creator, but of the Universal 
Soul which obeys him. Thus man takes his place in 
the hierarchy of the universe. 

The falasifa studied man mainly in the perspective 
of the Greek thinking concerning the nature of the 
soul, its relation with the body and the union of the 
agent Intellect with the material intellect. ‘‘The ra- 
tional faculty by which man is man is not in its 
substance an intellect in action ... it is the agent 
intellect which makes it become an intellect in 
action ...” (al-Farabi, al-Siydsa al-madaniyya, 
Beirut 1964, 35). 

Finally, al-Tahanawi, in his dictionary, gives in 
his article Ins@m a long quotation from the commen- 
tary of Fakhr al-Din al-Razion sira XVII, 85: “Say: 
‘The Spirit is of the bidding of my Lord’. Intuition 
alone tells us that the spirit is what man means when 
he says “I”. But can this ‘I’ be the organic body 
when it is well-known that its parts are always 
changing and being replaced ? If man is not this body, 
is he a body in which the earthly element predomi- 
nates since this would be made of bone, flesh, fat 
and sinews, and nobody identifies man with these 
“thick, heavy and dark”’ tissues. It cannot be a body 
in which the aqueous element predominates, since 
this would be one of the four humours, and none of 
these is man, except that some consider that an ex- 
ception should be made for the blood, since the loss 
of it brings death. Bodies in which there predominate 
the elements of air and fire are the spirits, bodies 
composed of air mingled with natural heat (al-hardra 
al-ghariziyya) and engendered in the heart and in 
the brain. Spirits cannot dissolve or decline: They 
are noble, celestial and divine bodies, which pene- 
trate into the organism as soon as it is formed and 
completely prepared to receive them. They remain 
there so long as the body is in good health, but 
when there arise thick humours which prevent their 
circulation (sarayan), they leave it, and this is death. 
This doctrine, says al-Razi, “is powerful and sub- 
lime, and should be pondered since it corresponds 
exactly to the statements in the divine books on the 
states of life and death”. In fact God said to the 
angels: ‘‘I am creating a mortal of a clay. When I 
have shaped him, and breathed My Spirit in him, 
fall you down, bowing before him” (XXXVIII, 72, 
cf. XV, 29). 
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The doctrine of most of the physicians and of 
those who deny the soul, is based on the observation 
that each animal species is characterized by its own 
balanced arrangement of humours. The word “human” 
is applied to bodies having particular qualities re- 
sulting from the mixture of the elements according 
to an equally particular proportion. The metaphys- 
icists on the other hand say that man is not a body. 
They teach the doctrine of a “return” (ma‘ad) to God 
whereas the body dies, and they believe in spiritual 
sanctions in the after life. Several doctors of Islam 
have supported these ideas: the author cites Raghib 
and al-Ghazali (?), certain early Mu‘tazilis, a group 
of Karramiyya, among the Shi‘a al-Shaykh al-Mufid, 
and in particular the ascetics and the mystics. 

After this long citation, al-Tahanawi embarks 
upon the question of al-Insdn al-kamil. 

Bibliography: in addition to the references 
in the article, see AL-INSAN AL-KAMIL. 
(R. ARNALDEZ) 

AL-INSAN aL-KAMIL the Perfect Man. 

1). General observations on this concept. 
The idea of the Perfect Man, which occurs in Muslim 
esoteric mysticism, is not derived directly from the 
Kur’an. It may be compared with gnostic con- 
ceptions which have assumed various forms: that 
of the tp&tog &vOpwrog linked with Hermetism 
(cf. Poimandres) and the hellenistic gnoses, might 
be the purest original source; another origin may 
be found in the Mazdaean myth of Gayomart, the 
primordial Man. These two currents come together 
in Manichaeism with the doctrine of the first Man 
(al-insan al-kadim) who, with the Mother of Life 
and the five elements, her sons and auxiliaries, con- 
stitutes the first Creation which the Father of Great- 
ness raises up by his Word. For the disciples of 
Zoroaster and for Mani, however, this prototypal 
man has as his function the combatting of evil and 
darkness, in conformity with a dualist doctrine which 
developed in Iranian thinking and which Islam 
rejected with all its might. Nevertheless the idea of 
a role, if not of salvation, at least of conservation, 
assumed by the Perfect Manin regard to the inferior 
world, remains an essential one for the Muslim mystics 
who make use of this idea. A comparison with the 
Jewish Cabala would be even more instructive: from 
the mystical theory of the Merkabah there has 
developed, in the Sepher ha-Zohar, the doctrine of 
the ten sephirot, among them being Wisdom (hokh- 
mah), Intelligence (binah), Love (hesed), Mercy 
(rahamim), Royalty (malkhdt), and so on, which 
constitute the World of Union or transcendental Man. 
It is through these that divine life is diffused into 
the entire creation. Thus Jewish mysticism also 
finally reaches this conception, that the Infinite 
(En sdf), by the emanation of its light, forms the 
Adam Qadmén, from whom the light of the sephirét 
produces the total emanation. This kind of refraction 
of light through light calls to mind the kur?dnic 
expression “Light upon light” (ndér%™ Sala nirt”), in 
XXIV, 35. Similarly one sees, in al-Djili, for example, 
that God created the muhammadan forms (cf. infra) 
from the light of his Name of Creator (Badi‘) and 
Powerful (Kadir); then He irradiated (tadjalla) on 
these forms with His Name of Benevolent (Lafif) 
and Grantor of Absolution (Ghdafir). Here too, there 
is an irradiation of light in light. 

From these similarities must it be concluded that 
a real influence existed? Might there be a “unity of 
initiatory origin among all the religious mysticism 
of ancient Asia’? L. Massignon thinks not. In this 
matter he sees ‘‘coincidental terms, without any real 
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relationship existing between their respective pro- 
cesses of formation” (Essai, 57 and n. 5). It seems 
indeed that there may be reason to observe some 
parallel developments, in particular between the 
Jewish Cabala and the Muslim ‘irfan. But it is not 
excluded that independent reflection upon the 
Kur?4n may have led certain mystics to conceptions 
for which they found elsewhere various expressions 
and symbols that they could adopt. 

2). The kur’dnic contributions. The idea 
of al-Insan al-kamil presupposes that, in the whole 
of creation, man occupies a leading position, entirely 
apart. Now the Kur?4n adduces many revelations to 
this effect. First of all there is the affirmation that 
the universe, the heavens and the earth with all that 
they contain, are placed in the service of man by the 
taskhir. The expression sakhkhara lakum (He has 
caused to labour for you) or lana (for us) occurs 
about ten times in the Kur?’dn. Next, there is the 
choice of man as God’s vicar (kkalifa) on earth (II, 
30), a choice which was to surprise the Angels; then, 
the proposal put to man to assume responsability 
for the amdna (trusting of faith): he accepts, when 
the heavens and the earth had refused, through fear 
(X XXIII, 72). In the commentary of Fakhbr al-Din 
al-Razi there occurs an observation which gives us an 
indication of what constituted the Perfect Man for the 
mystics: among the beings endowed with perception, 
there are those who perceive both the universal and 
the particular; these are men. Some others who per- 
ceive only the particular are the animals; while those 
others who perceive only the universal are the Angels. 
Man has therefore an intermediate position which 
endows him with a value unique in creation; thus, 
despite his weakness, he will bear the amdna. 

But it is the verses referring to the light which 
are above all important. In two passages (IX, 32 and 
LXI, 8) it is written that, in transmitting it to men, 
God gives His light a complete perfection (yutimma 
nitrahu; mutimm nirihi). Al-Razi comments: “God 
promises Muhammad an increase (mazsid) in aid and 
power, as well as a raising in degree (i‘la? al-daradja) 
and the perfection of the hierarchical rank (kamal 
al-rutba)’”. In II, 257, we read—‘‘God is the wali of 
those who believe; He makes them come forth from 
the darkness to the light’. The root wala includes 
the idea of proximity (kurb); in addition, it implies 
that God makes Himself the guarantor (takaffala) 
of the well-being of Believers. According to certain 
commentators, even if God should give this guarantee 
to all His creatures, He is said to be in a very 
particular sense the wali of the Believer because 
He has additional favours (siyddat al-altaf) for him; 
or again, because He turns to the advantage of the 
Believer the favours which He grants to the whole 
community of creatures; or finally because He loves 
the Believers (yukibbuhum), that is to say He loves 
to exalt them (yuhibbu ta‘zimahum). Now the light 
is in one sense faith or Direction (huda); it is also 
revelation; it is a Book (Torah, Gospel, Kur?4n); but 
it is also that through which the Prophet causes men 
to pass from darkness into light (XIV, 1). 

It is then among Believers, the Friends of God 
(awltya@; cf. the singular walt), the prophets and 
especially Muhammad, that one must seek the Perfect 
Man. The celebrated verse 35 of the Surah of Light 
(XXIV) has been given an important interpretation. 
A distinction has been made between the opening 
section which speaks of God as light, and the con- 
tinuation introduced by mathalu nirihi, apparently 
referring to the light which He sends to certain of 
His creatures. For some, the niche (mishkat) is the 
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heart of the Believer, and the lamp which is found 
there is the light of the heart. For others, such as 
al-Kharraz, the reference is to the heart of Muham- 
mad and to a light which shines there, lit by a sacred 
tree which, for al-Kharraz is Abraham, for some 
Sifis the inspirations (slhdmat) of the Angels, for 
Mukatil prophecy and mission. These ideas were 
finally to lead to the doctrine of the Muhammadan 
light (nér muhammadi (q.v.]. 

3. Transposition of an alchemical idea. 
The symbol of the Perfect Man is connected also 
with the alchemical conception of man as a mi- 
crocosm and of the macrocosm as “‘meganthropos” 
(insan kabir), According to al-Djurdjani, in his Def- 
initions, the perfect man unites the totality both of 
the divine (ilahiyya) worlds and of the engendered 
(kawntyya) worlds, universal and particular; he is 
the Writing which combines the divine Writings and 
the engendered Writings; indeed, in respect of his 
mind and intellect, he is an intelligible Book, named 
Umm al-Kitab; in respect of his heart, he is the 
Book of the Lawk Makfuz; in respect of his soul, he 
is the Book of the Abolition (mahw) and Establish- 
ment (ithbat) of being. The relation of the Prime 
Intellect to the macrocosm is that of the human 
Spirit to the body and its faculties: the universal Soul 
is the heart of the macrocosm, just as the rational 
soul is the heart of man. Thus the universe is called 
al-Insan al-kabir. We find these ideas being applied 
to the matter of the Perfect Man in Ibn ‘Arabi (e.g., 
Fusis al-Hikam, ch. I, De la Sagesse divine dans le 
Verbe adamique trans. Burckhardt, La Sagesse des 
Prophétes, 23{. and in al-Djili, al-Insan al-kamil, 
ch. 53, On the Prime Intellect: “The Science of the 
prime Intellect and that of the sublime Calamus are 
one single Light whose relation to man is called the 
prime Intellect, while its relation to God is called the 
sublime Calamus. This being the Intellect ascribed 
to Muhammad, it is from him that God created the 
Angel Gabriel in pre-eternity. Thus Muhammad is 
a father to Gabriel and a principle for the totality 
of the World”’). 

4). Ibn ‘Arabi. The idea of the Perfect Man 
is found in Ibn ‘Arabi, in the Fusts al-Hikam, as 
a development of the kur’anic revelation, according 
to which man is the khalifa of God on earth: at once 
ephemeral and eternal, it is through his existence 
that the world was completed. ‘‘He is to the world 
what the stone is to the ring: the stone bears the 
seal which the king affixes to his treasure-chests’’. 
To man is entrusted the divine safeguarding of the 
World, and the world will not cease to be safeguarded 
so long as this Perfect Man shall remain there. God 
first created the whole world like a mirror which 
has not yet been polished. In order that He might 
be perfectly manifested in it, it was necessary that 
by means of divine Order (amr) this mirror should 
be made clear, ‘‘and Adam became the very clarity 
of this mirror and the spirit of this image’. There- 
fore the Prophet says that God created Man in His 
image, that is to say that Adam is the prototype who 
synthesizes all the categories of the divine Presence, 
Essence (dhat), attributes (sifat) and actions (af‘al) 
(cf. La Sagesse des Prophétes, 20, 22, 154 and 54, 
n. 1). The image of God is no other than His Pre- 
sence, “so that, in this noble epitome which is the 
Perfect Man, God manifested ... all the divine 
Names and the essential Realities (hakaik) of all 
that exists outside Himself, in the macrocosm, in 
detailed fashion ... From the Perfect Man He made 
the spirit of the world, and subjected the high and 
the low to him. Just as there is nothing in the world 
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which does not exalt God by praise of Him (XVII, 44), 
so there is nothing in the world which does not serve 
this man ...”. Here Ibn ‘Arabi recalls the taskhir, 
and he concludes: ‘‘Everything the world contains 
is subject to man. This is known to him who knows, 
that is to say the Perfect Man, and is not known by 
him who does not know, that is to say man the 
animal” (p. 154). 

5). The Muhammadan Reality (Hakika 
muhammadiyya). Ibn ‘Arabi writes in his Futshat 
{i, ch. 6): “God existed, and with Him there was 
nothing which would later add itself to Him... From 
the act by which He gave existence to the world, 
no attribute passed to Him which He had not 
previously possessed. Before creating, he was 
described and designated by the Names with which 
the created beings invoke Him. When He willed the 
existence of the world and its establishment in 
accordance with the determinations of which He 
was aware through the knowledge which He had 
from Himself, from this entirely pure will there 
was produced a passive element, by a kind of irradi- 
ation of Transcendence towards universal Reality: 
thus there was produced a Reality known as al-haba? 
(literally a cloud of atoms, cf. lvi, 6) ... Then He 
irradiated with His Light towards this cloud, which 
the scholars call universal matter, and in which the 
whole world is in being’. Here Ibn ‘Arabi quotes the 
verse of the Light (X XIV, 35). ‘Now there is nothing, 
in this cloud, which is nearer to Him, in relation to the 
capacity for receiving this Light, than the Reality 
of Muhammad, called Intellect. Thus he was the 
leader (savyid) of the World and the first manifesta- 
tion of existence. His existence is made from this 
divine Light, from the Cloud and universal Reality. 
In the Cloud his essence exists, and the essence of 
the world springs from its irradiation. Those nearest 
to him, among men, are ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and the 
being intimate with all the prophets (asrar al- 
anbiya’)’’. Thus the Perfect Man, the archetype of the 
universe and humanity, is not Adam but Muhammad: 
“Now Muhammad was the first symbol of his Lord, 
for he had received the universal words which are the 
content of the names which God taught to Adam”’ (La 
Sagesse des Prophétes, 182). It is therefore in him 
and through him that Adam, and also the other 
prophets and the “saints” (awliyd?), find their 
perfection. For, as al-Djili went on to show, there are 
ectypal perfect men who are more or less perfect and 
who appear in actual fact in history. As for the inter- 
pretation of the verse on the teaching of the names 
to Adam (II, 31), in support of a total pre-eminence 
of Muhammad over men and angels, this takes its 
inspiration from the idea of creation by the Names, 
another expression for creation by Light, the Names 
being themselves luminous. 

6). Al-Insaén al-Kamil of SAbd al-Karim 
al-Djili. The Perfect Man, his nature and his 


place in the divine epiphanies as a whole, are studied 


in detail in the work of al-Djili. The theses expounded 
by Ibn ‘Arabi are here repeated: ‘‘Know that the 
Word of the God of Truth constitutes the very 
essences of the possible; everything possible is one of 
the sayings of the Word of God; thus the possible is 
inexhaustible, just as it is said (XVIII, 109): “If the 
sea were of ink to trace the words of my Lord, the 
sea would be exhausted before the word of my Lord 
were exhausted ...’’. Indeed, the Word, considered 
in its entirety, is a form for the ideas which are 
in the knowledge of him who speaks and wishes to 
express them publicly (ibrdz). And so, among other 
denominations, beings are ‘sublime letters’’, as Ibn 
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‘Arabi says: ‘“We were sublime letters which were 
not read’’. In order to read them, just as to speak, 
there must be a will which sets in motion and a 
breath (nafas) which animates. God has willed that 
letters should be made to pass, from the invisible 
world of the gkayb to the visible world of the ska- 
hada, But He has especially spelled out Man by a 
breath from His own Spirit (XXXII, 9). The same 
observation occurs in Ibn Kadib al-Bari in his 
Mawékif al-Ilahiyya. From this starting-point, al- 
Diili writes: “Glory to Him who has made man a 
copy of Himself (nuskka); if you looked into yourself, 
you would find for each of His attributes a copy in 
yourself” (i, ch. 20). : 

“The Perfect Man is the pole (kufb) around which 
the spheres of existence turn, from the first to the 
last”. Ibn Kadib al-Bari says that man is the point 
of the sphere which serves as a pivot (madar) for 
existence. The Perfect Man is unique in all eternity. 
But he appears in different guises (malabis) and 
receives various names, His name in principle is 
Muhammad, his kunya Abi ’l-Kasim, his attribute 
‘Abd Allah, his agab Shams al-Din. His other names 
vary with each epoch, in harmony with the “guise” 
of that epoch. But all are united in Muhammad. Spir- 
itual men are in the image of Muhammad (al-séra al- 
Mubammadiyya), which refers to the mubammadan 
Reality, and one sees Muhammad in such images. 
There is no metempsychosis (tanasukh) there, but 
merely thé irradiation (tadjalli) of the Muhammadan 
Reality in each era upon the most perfect of men, 
who thus become the representatives (khulafa’) of the 
Prophet on the plane of manifestation (zahir), while 
the Muhammadan Reality is the hidden side (bafin) of 
their own reality. 

The Perfect Man, in himself, is that which cor- 
responds (mukabil) to the totality of the Real. Al- 
Diili enumerates all these correspondences (ch. 60). 
As in God all opposites co-exist, so in the correspon- 
dences one discovers the same antitheses. In the 
Perfect Man the aspects of the fakk and the khalk 
are combined; he is the mirror of the Name of God 
(Allah) and he corresponds to all the Names and 
Attributes; to Ipseity (huwiyya), to Egoity (aniyya). 
Thus God has entrusted him with the amdna 
(XXXIII, 72). All the epiphanies of the essence 
(dhat) of the God of Truth (Hakk), from the Uhihiyya 
(the being-Allah) and the Ahadiyya (absolute 
Unicity) to the Wapidiyya (the Unity of the multi- 
ple), the Rakmaniyya (virtue of mercy, which 
extends to all individuals and supports them in their 
being) and the Rubibiyya (the Lordship which 
directs them), recur in the “copy”, that is to say 
the Insadn kamil. This recalls the theory of the divine 
Powers, of the Man of God, and of the Logos in 
Philo of Alexandria, and is also close to the theory 
of the Sephirét in the Zohar. , 

As for the Perfect Man, regarded not as the 
prototype but as the believer, the “saint” or individ- 
ual prophet who is to be ‘“‘clad” in the Muhammadan 
Reality, he passes through three intermediate zones 
(bardzikh): the first, the initial stage, the actual 
knowledge of the Names and Attributes; the second, 
the middle stage, is that of the touch-stone (mahkakk) 
which proves the spiritual relations of man with God 
(rak@tk insaniyya) by the divine Realities; the third 
is the knowledge of the diversification of Wisdom in 
the creation of that which is the subject of the divine 
Decree. After that, there is the Seal (khitam, 
LXXXIII, 26), then the final term, the Majesty of 
Greatness (kibriya?, XLV, 37), which is infinite. 

7). Conclusion. There are more concise defini- 


tions of the Perfect Man, for example in al-Kinawi: 
“The fortieth degree of existence is the Perfect Man. 
It is with him that the degrees reach their completion, 
that the world is perfected and the God of Truth 
manifests Himself to the world by the most perfect 
manifestation”. In his Isfilatat, al-Tahanawi records 
that the Kitab al-Fulék contains this passage:——“‘The 
Perfect Man is the isthmus (barzakh) between neces- 
sity (wudjazb) and possibility (tmkdén), the mirror 
which combines the attributes of eternity and its laws 
with the attributes of the generation of beings 
(hidthan). He is the central point between the Hakk 
and the Kkalk. Through him and through his hier- 
archical rank (martaba), the emanation((fay¢) of the 
Hakk and the presence (madad), the source of sub- 
sistence((baka@) of that which is not God, make their 
way to the entire world, the upper and the lower. 
Without him and without his quality of barzakh 
(barzakhiyya) which does not cut itself off in either 
of the two extremes, nothing in the world would 
receive the divine presence of the Unique, for lack of 
relationship and link’’. Al-Tahanawi notes that the 
same things are found in the Sharh al-Fusts of 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djami. Finally, he makes an 
observation which well emphasises the exceptional 
situation of the man neither within nor outside the 
world, neither united with it or separated from it. 
“His connection with the world is that of a hegemony 
(tadbir) and of a free disposition (asarruf)’’. 
Bibliography: In the article. 
(R. ARNALDEZ) 

INSCRIPTIONS [see KiTABAT]. 

INSHA? (1nsuA), strictly “construction”, “style” 
or “composition’’, 1.¢., of letters, documents or state 
papers; then used elliptically for ‘ilm al-insha (as, 
é.g., in mabadi al-insha?) or even as a synonym for 
munsha?at, ‘documents composed according to the 
tules of inska””’; finally also to designate a form of 
literature, popular and widespread in the area of 
the Islamic cultural languages (i.¢., Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish), in which were included what in the 
West would be counted under the heading of style- 
books for chancery scribes, copy-books and letter 
manuals, Thus inska? literature offers important 
material not only for epistolography and diplomatic, 
but also for the literary history of the Islamic world, 
especially since it often includes models from the 
pens of prominent letter-writers, poets or statesmen. 
This literature comprises works of various types. 
Some are limited to the collection of precepts for 
writers of letters and documents, 7.e., for the 
chancery scribes (katib [al-sirr], munshi?), whilst 
others contain collections of model letters of every 
type, private and public, and especially materials 
originating from the chancery, 7.e., documents, di- 
plomas and state papers. Some works include only 
one or the other—either precepts for scribes, in- 
cluding stylistic directions, or simply models of 
style—but those in which both elements are re- 
presented are numerous. 

The themes of private correspondence to be found 
in insha?-works are those of eulogy, congratulation, 
condolence, gratitude, remembrance, etc. They are 
addressed to members of the family, friends or ac- 
quaintances. The various kinds of documents and 
State papers are dealt with in the article pripLoMaric. 

Copies of documents actually drawn up and issued 
are often offered as examples of style; but fabricated 
texts, to which however a certain relative value may 
be assigned, are also occasionally used. Since both 
authentic and fabricated examples of style are pro- 
duced at random and without any distinguishing 
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indication, careful verification is needed in each 
case as to whether a given text is authentic or not. 
Special care is required if the compiler of an insha? 
work wishes to show the documents of bygone times, 
for example documents or state papers of an earlier 
ruler or some other prominent personality. In this 
case fabricated texts could be inserted all too easily, 
when, though authentic examples were lacking, the 
compiler wished to show how documents of such a 
kind might have appeared. This need not imply an 
intent to mislead, since the compiler was guided by 
subjective or in any case literary motives, not 
usually by historical and much less juristic purposes. 
Fabricated texts, however, cannot be ruled out, even 
if the author of an inska@? work cites, as often 
happens, documents which he himself has composed, 
possibly in his capacity as an important chancery 
official. These may only be drafts which were no 
doubt submitted but were not ratified; yet they 
seemed to the author worthy of inclusion on stylistic 
grounds. Care is also called for with regard to 
formularies, since it is not always possible to estab- 
lish whether they have been taken from genuine 
documents drawn up according to the rules but 
omitting specific details such as the address, date, 
place of issue, etc., or whether they have been freely 
invented. 

The lack or scarcity of historically relevant 
original documents from certain periods of Islamic 
history has attracted the interest of historical re- 
search to inshd@ literature, in the search for substi- 
tutes for lost or destroyed originals, and with good 
reason, since, given the non-historical motives of 
their compilers, most of the imsha? works—apart 
from the special cases just mentioned—are not 
a limine suspect of spuriousness or intent to mislead. 
For this reason our knowledge of inshda? literature 
has improved considerably over the last decades 
with regard both to the content and to the form of 
individual works or whole groups of works. On ac- 
count of the almost exclusively historical interest of 
the researchers, little or nothing has been said from 
the point of view of style, aesthetics or literary 
criticism. Then too questions about the origin and 
early development of insha?, questions important in 
several respects, have been so little investigated 
that what we are offered on these topics still con- 
sists largely of guesswork. 

It seems probable that already in the time of 
Muhammad the people of Mecca made use of Arabic 
written documents in their diplomatic and commer- 
cial transactions. That specific rules were already in 
use and held good for such purposes may be seen 
also in the conduct of the Meccan delegation to 
Hudaybiya for the bay‘at al-ridwan: against Muham- 
mad’s desire to use the basmala, they insisted on 
the customary formulary already in use. We do not 
know, however, whether there were already tabula- 
tions of those rules or even collections of formulae 
which might be regarded as the precursors of the 
later inska? literature. For the time being literature 
of this type can be traced back only as far as the 
end of the Umayyad period. Although this literature 
is without doubt Arabic in origin, yet the influence 
of Persian and Byzantine models is to be taken into 
account, as can be seen in the character of the 
letters and documents themselves. In any case it 
must always be remembered that, after the Arab 
conquests in Persia and Mesopotamia, the Sasanid 
chancery and its personnel was taken over by the 
new rulers, as was the Byzantine chancery and its 
personnel in Egypt. Furthermore, in each case many 
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years elapsed before the process of Arabization was 
complete, bringing with it the exclusive use of the 
Arabic language and Arab personnel in the chancery. 

As yet we do not know when the term isha? came 
into use. It appears already in Kudama, hence around 
288/900, in his Kitab al-Kharadj wa-san‘at al-kitaba, 
passim. It was used officially by the Fatimids in 
Egypt, under whom the institution known else- 
where as the diwdn al-rasa*il or diwan al-mukdata- 


_ bat was called the diwan al-insha?. The practice 


commonly known as insha goes back at least to 
‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya, the famous secretary of 
Marwan II, who died ca. 133-4/750. He left a large 
collection of model letters, part of which has sur- 
vived, as well as his Risdla ila ’l-kuttab (Italian 
trans. apud F. Gabrieli). Even the reputation which 
‘Abd al-Hamid enjoyed as a katib illustrates the 
effect of Persian influence: up to this time the 
secretaries of the Umayyads had occupied only a 
humble position, while under the Sasanids their posi- 
tion had been far superior. Persian influence ap- 
pears even more clearly in the style of his letters. 
His Risdla ila ’l-kuttab, it is true, is still composed 
in simple prose, but in his other writings the use of 
artificial stylistic methods, for example sadj‘ [q.v.], 
in accordance with Iranian models, is unmistakable. 
Sadj* was to be the basis of the stylus ornatus, a 
characteristic feature of the later inskd? literature, 
but also of various other genres. The presumption 
of Persian influence is confirmed by Ibn al-Mukaffa“’s 
(g.v.] advice to secretaries. 

Under the ‘Abbasids, there took place an unpre- 
cedented rise in the position of the chancery secre- 
tary in the official hierarchy of the state, a process 
not unconnected, presumably, with other Persian 
influences. The elaboration of a body of literature 
relating to the secretary and his office went hand 
in hand with this process. Abu ’l-Yusr Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-Mudabbir, appointed vizier ca. 264/ 
876, appears as the author of the first handbook for 
secretaries, entitled al-Risdla al-‘adhra? fi mawazin 
al-balagha. The literature of the secretaries (insha>) 
cannot at this period be clearly distinguished from 
the adab al-kaétib literature [see KATIB], which is 
dealt with in the histories of literature and summa- 
rized by Bjérkman, Staatskanzlei. It reached high 
points under the Biyids with Ibn al-‘Amid (d. 359/ 
970), but especially in Egypt and particularly under 
the Fatimids, with Ibn al-Sayrafi (d. 463/1147), and 
finally under the Mamluks with Ahmad Fadl Allah 
al-‘Umari’s work, al-Ta‘rif bi ’l-mustalah al-sharif, 
composed after 741/1340-1, and with al-Kalkashandi, 
whose work Subk al-a‘sha? fi kitabat al-insha, com- 
pleted in 815/1412, an encyclopaedia of all the in- 
formation useful to the scribe, became in practice 
a handbook for the administration as a whole. 

Arabic insh@ literature continued to be productive 
for centuries longer, without, however, attaining any 
particularly high points. In the nineteenth century 
it even survived under European influence, as may 
be seen in works written in French by Arab authors. 
Before it reached this stage, however, it had had 
further secondary developments, namely when, with 
the decline of the power of the Caliph, local dynasties 
arose, and, as a result, other languages came into 
official use in the Islamic world alongside Arabic 
or in its stead. At that time, and especially after 
the collapse of the Caliphate, inska? literature de- 
veloped in languages other than Arabic, first in 
Persian, then in Ottoman Turkish, in Caghatay, and 
in Urdu. 

Persian was, it is true, used officially in place 
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of Arabic in the chancery of the Saldjiks of Rim 
as early as 657/1259. But this seems’ to have been 
simply the culmination of a development which had 
begun very much earlier. We know in fact that from 
the second half of the 6th/rzth century at the latest 
Persian models were used in Kh¥arazm for chancery 
purposes. They developed under Arabic influence, 


as is clear from the fact that the oldest collections 


contain both Arabic and Persian models (cf. Horst)., 
é.g., the collection of Rashid al-Din Watwat, d. 578/ 
1182-3. Baha? al-Din Baghdadi, minister of the 
Kh¥drazmshah Takash, is outstanding among con- 
temporary or later masters of the art of inskda. 
His work, al-Tawassul ila ’l-tarassul (ed. A. Bah- 
manyar, Teheran 1315/1936), was so well known that, 
even in the roth/16th century, the famous Feridin 
Ahmad Beg {q.v.] could make use of it to “‘complete’’ 
his Munsha?ai al-saléfin. Similarly at the end of 
the 6th/1zth century al-Mayhani compiled his col- 
lection Kitab al-Rasail bi ’l-farisiyya, and further 


the Dastér-1 dabiri. From then on there is no end 


to the series of Persian insha? works. They reached 
a peak in the second half of the 8th/14th century 
with the Dastir al-katib fi ta‘yin al-maratib of Mu- 


hammad b, Hindishah Nakhdjuw4ni, who, moreover, 
also stated at that time his intention of compiling an 
Arabic insha@? work as a sequel to his Persian one. 
More detailed information about Persian inshka? is to 
be found in Ethé, Roemer and Herrmann (see bibl.). 


The Ottoman insh@ literature is directly linked 
with the Persian, and thus also with the Arabic. For 
various reasons it seems likely that the Ottomans 
drew exclusively on Persian traditions, but in the 
present state of research direct Arabic influences, 
e.g., from the Mamluks, cannot a priori be excluded. 
In any case there are Turkish insha@? works con- 
taining Arabic alongside their Turkish and Persian 
stylistic models. The origin of the Turkish isha? 
literature goes back as’ far as the beginning of the 
gth/15th century, to a work entitled Tarassul, con- 
taining directions for scribes and model letters, by 


Ahmad Da‘ (d. 824/1421). The next works known 


to us come from the end of the gth/15th century: 
Yahya al-Katib, Mandahidj al-insha?; Husamzada 
Mustafa Efendi, Madjmi‘a-yi insha?; Mehmed b. Ed- 


hem, Gtlshen-i insha?. The magnum opus of Turkish 


insha@? literature is the famous work of Feridin Beg 
(g.v.], Munsha?at al-salafin, composed about 974/ 
1566 (Instanbul 11264-5, ?1274-5, two velumes each), 


in which, however, both genuine and fabricated doc- 
uments are included. For the development of Otto- 
man isha? in particular, reference should be made 


to Bjérkman, Briefsammlungen and Matuz, where a 


comprehensive bibliography of Ottoman insha? works 


may be found. 
The foregoing survey may be supplemented by 


the articles DIPLOMATIC, DIWAN, KATIB, etc. 
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INSHA?, makhlas of the famous Urdu poet, one 
of the most remarkable figures in Urdu literature, 
InsHA? ALLAH KHAN, The eldest son of Mir Masha? 
Allah Khan ‘“‘Masdar” al-Dja‘fari al-Nadjafi, he was 
born between 1756 and 1758 at Murshidabad [g.v.], 
where the family had settled after its migration 
from ‘Irak, the grandfather of Insha?, Shah Nir 
Allah al-Nadjafi having also been born in this town. 
M4sha? Allah Khan had established himself as a 
physician and became one of the courtiers of the 
last independent Muslim ruler of Bengal, Nawwab 
Siradj al-Dawla [g.v.]; on the decline of his fortunes, 
he migrated to Farrakhabad ([q.v.]. Insha? received 
his early education in various sciences including 
grammar and syntax, logic and philosophy at home, 
and at the age of sixteen left for Lucknow in search 
of a post; he joined the court of Nawwab Shudja? al- 
Dawla, who had already settled a djagir having an 
income of Rs. 10,000 on his father [see awADH and 
FAYDABAD]. He appears to have started composing 
poetry at a very early age, as he had compiled his 
diwan of Urdu verses when he was still a boy, “‘in 
a new style and without the help of a teacher’’ (cf. 
Ahmad ‘Ali, Makhzan al-gharaib, fol. 60b). He had 
also tried his hand at composing Arabic and Persian 
verses. Polished, cultured, and witty, he soon made 
an ideal boon-companion to the ruler of Awadh. On 
the death of Shudja? al-Dawla he left Lucknow in 
1786 and served several nobles ist turn in Bundelk- 
hand, Delhi and Djaynagar. Unable to find an ap- 
preciative patron, he returned to Lucknow, where 
he joined the retinue of Mirzi Sulayman Shuk6oh 
(d. 1837), the third son of the Mughal emperor Shah 
‘Alam II, as a court-poet. Some time later Tafaddul 
Husayn Khan ‘Allama, a Shi‘i nobleman and patron 
of art and literature, introduced him to Sa‘adat ‘Ali 
Khan, the ruler of Lucknow, who assigned him a 


monthly salary of Rs. 200. Soon they became close | 
friends, but a chance remark on a delicate occasion : 
offended the Nawwab, and led to his expulsion from ; 


Lucknow; though allowed to return later he spent 
the rest of his life in rather reduced circumstances. 

His sharp and sometimes caustic wit made him 
more enemies than friends. By his superior talents 
he outshone his rival Ghulam Hamadani Mushafi 
{g.v.], himself a great poet, upon whom he heaped 
insults and disgrace. He did not spare even wayfarers 
and strangers whom he freely ridiculed. He had 
several literary bouts with his contemporaries, 
which generally degenerated into obscene satires 
and lampoons. The libellous procession, headed by 
clowns and ruffians, which he took out to vilify the 
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aged Mushafi, in a centre of culture like Lucknow, 
shows to what depths he could at times sink. As a 
pioneer in the field of Urdu grammar and linguistics 
he was far ahead of his times. Leaning towards the 
unconventional, his verse is both amusing and bur- 
lesque, constituting a landmark in the development 
of Urdu poetry. His style is laboured and artificial 
as against his rival Mushafi’s, who was a natural poet. 

He was the first important poet to write rékhti, 
poetry written in the language peculiar to women, 
in the Urdu language. 

His Kulliyat (ed. Lucknow 1312/1894), which com- 
prises his Urdu, rékhti and Persian diwdans, kasidas 
and five or six mathnawis, contains between 8,000 
and 9,000 verses marked chiefly by virtuosity but 
little poetic feeling. He indulged in verbal gymnastics 
using most intractable rhymes, sometimes writing a 
series of ghazals in the same metre and rhyme merely 
to display his vast vocabulary and poetic skill. 

He was equally at home in Arabic, Persian, Turki, 
Pushti, Hindi, Bengali, Pandjabi, Kashmiri and 
Pirbi. His prose works comprise: (1) Daryd-t lafafat 
in Persian (ed. Murshidabad 1266/1850; Awrangabad 
1916; Urdu tr. by Bridjmohan Dattatrya Kayfi, 
Delhi 1935), the first work by an Indian author on 
Urdu linguistics and grammar, composed at the in- 
stance of Yamin al-Dawla in 1222/1807 in collabora- 
tion with Mirza Katil, a well-known poet of Persian, 
who contributed the chapters on logic, prosody and 
rhetoric, The rest is by Insha?. It shows the author’s 
wide range of study and his grasp of Urdu linguistics 
and morphology. (2) Rani Ketki Ki Kahani, a roman- 
tic tale with love, magic and adventure as its theme, 
written in pure Hindi, without a single word of 
Arabic or Persian origin. In spite of such limita- 
tions, the narrative is neither dry nor artificial al- 
though it is interspersed with archaic words and ex- 
pressions (ed. Delhi 1937, Karachi 1955). (3) Silk-t 
Gawhar, also a love story in Urdu prose, without 
any dotted letter, in clear imitation of the Sawdti‘ 
al-ilham and Mawarid al-kalim of Faydi (g.v.], but 
much inferior, both in diction and phraseology. The 
story is insipid and colourless (ed. Imtiyaz ‘Ali 
‘Arshi, Rampur 1948). (4) A fragment of his diary 
in Turki from 18 Djumada II 1223/12 July 1808 to 
25 Djumada II 1223/18 August 1808 containing some 
very interesting and useful information not found 
elsewhere (MS. Rampur State Library). This seems 
to be his last work, since he stopped writing after 
his only son Ta‘al Allah died in the prime of his 
youth, in the same year. Two vears later he earned 
the displeasure of his patron Nawwab Sa‘adat ‘Ali 
Khan, and this ultimately led to his utter ruin. Dis- 
illusioned and broken-hearted, he died in comparative 
obscurity in 1233/1818 in Lucknow, which had seen 
him at the height of a glory and fame seldom rivalled 
by any other Urdu poet or litterateur. 
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(A. S. BAZMEE ANSARI) 

INSIGNIA [see NISHAN, RASM, SHISAR, WISAM). 

INSTITUT D’EGYPTE, one of the centres of 
intellectual and scientific life in present-day Cairo. 
Its history is in fact that of two separate institutes. 

(a) The first was the Institut d’Egypte founded 
by Bonaparte in Cairo, under the presidency of 
Monge, on 20 August 1798 (3 Fructidor), Its creation 
had been made possible by the existence in Bona- 
parte’s expedition of a “Commission of the Sciences 
and the Arts’’, in effect an intellectual general staff 
which Bonaparte had decided should accompany him 
when he left France. The Institut d’Egypte held its 
meetings in the palace of Hasan KAshif, in a sort 
of academy which included scholars, artists, the 
high-ranking officers and the heads of the various 
services. It contained four sections (mathematics; 
physical and natural sciences; political economy; 
literature and fine arts). It was to have consisted 
in all of forty-eight members (twelve in each section), 
but this number was never reached. All the members 
of this institute belonged to the expeditionary force, 
with the exception of one Egyptian who was a 
member of the section of literature and fine arts: 
Raphaél Antiin Zakhir Rahib, a priest of the Greek 
Catholic rite, who later taught in Paris at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales (1803-16) and who on his 
return to Egypt published, among other works, the 
first book to be printed by the press at Balak, an 
Italian Arabic dictionary (1822). 

In addition to producing geographical maps based 
on astronomical data, the Institut collected ‘‘all the 
details necessary for information about the agri- 
cultural resources, the industry, the customs and the 
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political condition of the inhabitants’. The Institut 
controlled the printing works directed by the orien- 
talist Marcel. This Institut, whose existence was 
necessarily brief owing to political and military 
circumstances, produced outstanding work intended’ 
“to cause the miseries of the conquest to be forgotten 
through the benefits of peace”, according to Gabriel 
Guémard, The reports of the meetings were published 
in the Décade Egyptienne. After the evacuation of 
Egypt, the large collections and notes were made 
known in the famous Description de VEgypte, a 
unique source of information for the student of late 
18th century Egypt both from the point of view of 
Egyptology and of modern history. This Description 
consists of volumes of text together with an out- 
standing collection of geographical maps and plates 
on a wide variety of subjects. 

(b) On 6 May 1859, during a preliminary meeting, 
there was founded in Alexandria under “the illus- 
trious protection of His Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt” (Muhammad Sa‘id Pasha), the Institut 
Egyptien, whose aim was to continue the traditions 
of the Institut founded by Bonaparte. European and 
Egyptian scholars met there on an equal footing. 
This ‘‘scientific and literary’? society was trans- 
ferred to Cairo in 1880. It adopted again the old 
name of Institut d’Egypte on 1 November 1918 and 
is still continuing its activities more than a hundred 
years later. Its Arabic name is al-Madjma‘ al-‘tlmi 
al-misri. According to its statutes, revised in 1918, 
there were envisaged fifty titular members, resident 
in Egypt; in addition there are appointed honorary 
members, the number of which must not exceed one 
hundred, and an unlimited number of corresponding 
members. The Institut publishes regularly a Bulletin 
(madjalla) which, from 1859 to 1918, was called 
Bulletin de VInstitut Egyptien, then, from 1918, 
Bulletin de VInstitut d’Egypte; it publishes also 
Mémoires which appear at irregular intervals. It 
publishes in Arabic, French and English, but up to 
now the publications have been mainly in French 
and English. The best outline of the activities of the 
Institut d’Egypte is in the bibliographical work by 
Jean Ellul, Index des Communications et Mémoires 
publiés par V’ Institut d@’ Egypte (x859-1952), Cairo 1952. 
Apart from some modifications to bring them in line 
with the new legislation of the U.A.R., the statutes 
of 1918, published at that time in the Bulletin, still 
remain the legal basis of the Institut d’Egypte. 

Bibliography: Gabriel Guémard, Essai @his- 
toire de Institut d’Egypte et de la Commission 

des Sciences et des Arts, in BIE, vi (1923-24) 43-84; 

idem, Essat de bibliographie critique de I’ Institut 
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VExpédition d’Egypte, in BIE, 1909, 1-22; Ch. A. 

Bachatly, Un membre oriental du premier Institut 

@ Egypte: Don Raphadl (1759-1831), in BIE, xvii 

(1935), 237-60. (J. JomreR) 

INSTRUMENT [see Ava]. 

INTIDAB [see MANDATE]. 

INTELLECT [see ‘akt]. 

INTENTION [see niyya]. 

INTERCESSION [see sHAFA‘a]. 

INTIHA?, “end, conclusion”, a term in rhe- 
toric. In Kazwini’s Talkhis al-miftak (published un- 
der the title Main al-talkhis, Cairo n.d., 126-7), its 
extended version, the [dah (ed. Muh. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
Khafadji, Cairo 1369/1950, vi, 153-4), the various 
works based on the Talkhis, as well as in some 
earlier texts, the intihd is mentioned along with the 
ibtida?, “introduction”, “prologue’’ {q.v.], and the 
takhallus, ‘“‘transition’’ [q.v.], as one of the three sec- 
tons of the poem or prose composition (some mention 
also the khufba, “‘sermon’’) which should receive part- 
icular attention, The author should bear in mind that 
the end of his poem or composition is most likely 
to be remembered by his audience and can therefore 
make up for earlier deficiencies, as well as spoil 
an otherwise successful work. He should not only 
show himself at his best, but should also make clear 
that no further developments of his theme are to 
follow, and this may be achieved by ending with an 
invocation (du‘a’), by the use of words derived from 
the roots kamala, “‘to be complete’, khatama, ‘‘to 
seal, finish”, etc. (according to some late handbooks; 
for examples see the chapter in Ibn Hidjdia’s Khizdnat 
al-adab, Cairo 1304/1886, 462, 464, 466), or by 
other means which are not always clearly defined. 
Among early scholars Aba Hilal al-‘Askari (K. al- 
Sindatayn, Cairo 1371/1952, 443-5) advocates the 
use of proverbs at the end of poems, and Ibn Rashik 
holds that the du‘d? should only be used at the end 
of poems addressed to kings (a particular variant 
of this, the du‘a?-i-ta>bid, ‘“‘prayer for [the ruler’s] 
perpetuity” is mentioned by Rashid al-Din Watwat, 
Had@ ik al-sihr, ed. ‘Abbas Ikb4l, Teheran n.d., 33). 
Some frequently quoted verse examples sum up the 
previous argument by means of a hyperbole. Most 
authors point out that, like the takhallus, the intiha? 
receives much attention in the work of later poets. 

The intiha? is often discussed under headings like 
husn al-makja‘, bara‘at al-maktaS (makfa‘ in this 
context to be distinguished from the same term as 
applied to the end of a line of poetry), kusn al- 
khatima, etc. 

Considerable attention is given to the intiha? in 
the Kur°4n, but scholars following Kazwini concede 
that experience is needed to appreciate the stylistic 
qualities of the endings of the s#ras. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali al-Djurdjani, al-Wasdta 
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‘Uktd al-djuman, Cairo 1358/1939, 175-6; ‘Abbasi, 
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INTIHAR, “suicide”, expressed more technically 
in Arabic by katl nafs- with pronominal suffix (as 
against kail nafs or al-nafs “homicide’’). Intihdr 
designated originally, and does so in its occurrence 
in the hadith, suicide by piercing or cutting one’s 
throat. At an undetermined but possibly quite early 
date, the word was singled out to mean suicide in 
general. It is thus used in modern Arabic and in 
Turkish, also in Persian. 

The Kur74n contains several passages (II, 54/51, 
IV, 66/69, XVIII, 6/5) that might possibly be inter- 
preted (but, in fact, are not) as indicating a factual, 
even condoning attitude toward suicide. No clear 
prohibition of suicide appears in it. The most relevant 
passage in this respect, IV, 29/33: ‘‘and do not kill 
your selves (anfusakum)”, is interpreted by leading 
exegetes as referring to mutual killing, with anfus- 
to be understood as reciprocal in meaning, as in II, 
85/79 and elsewhere. The context supports this 
interpretation. However, the verse is often cited as 
evidence for the divine prohibition of suicide. 

The Prophet himself certainly disapproved of 
suicide. A number of hadiths leave no doubt that 
Islam forbids it. The person who commits suicide, 
regardless of the circumstances (unless it happens 
accidentally), forfeits Paradise. His punishment in 
Hell will be the repetition of the very act by which he 
killed himself. The Prophet is said to have refused to 
say the customary prayers for a suicide. Suicide was 
thus generally considered a grave sin (for instance, 
al-Dhahabi, Kabair, Cairo 1385/1965, 119 ff., ch. 29; 
Ibn Hadjar al-Haythami, Zawddjir, Cairo 1370/1951, 
ii, 89 f.). At times, it was pronounced a more distres- 
sing act than murder (Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyén, Cairo 
1343-49, iii, 217; Ibn ‘Arabi, Futiéhat, Cairo 1329, ii, 
234, ch. 147, iv, 463 f., ch. 960; cf. also the case posed 
by Kadikhan, Fatawi, Calcutta 1835, iv, 198 f.). 

The legal literature has comparatively little to 
say about successful suicide, and no good evidence 
appears to be available as to the medieval legal 
attitude toward abortive suicide attempts. The most 
debated question, and no doubt the one of the 
greatest practical importance, was,.and still is, 
whether the funeral prayers may of may not be 
accorded to suicides. Authorities within the various 
legal schools have held divergent views on this point 
and the practice appears to have varied. The more 
charitable view may have widely prevailed. For 
instance, when ‘Isa b. Yusuf al-‘Iraki, a blind 
professor at the Aminiyya in Damascus, committed 
suicide under tragic circumstances in 602/1206, 
people refused to pray for him, but another prominent 
Shafi‘ite scholar did (Ibn Kathir, Biddya, Cairo 1351- 
58, xiii, 44, from Abi Shama). Details occasionally 
discussed by jurists were such points as the inappli- 
cability of the ‘akila [g.v.] in cases of suicide (Ibn Abi 
Zayd, Risdla, ed. trans. L. Berchet, Algiers 1949, 
246); the disposition of the mahr [q.v.] of a woman 
who commits suicide before the marriage is con- 
summated (al-Shaybani, al-Djadmi* al-saghir, Balak 
1302, margin of Abi Yusuf, Kharddj, 37; Kadikhan, 
i, 436); the legal responsibility of the person who 
by digging a well or the like inadvertently makes it 
possible for someone to commit suicide (Kadikhan, 
iv, 134, 464; for the Mu‘tazili view on the moral 
problems caused by knowingly enabling a person to 
kill himself, cf. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Mughni, xi, Cairo 
1385/1965, 232 f.; cf. also Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 
Miftah dar al-sa‘ada, Cairo, n.d., ii, 53); or, according 
to modern Shi‘a law, the validity of a suicide’s will 
depending on the time it was made (A. A. A. Fyzee, 
Outlines of Muhammadan law, Calcutta 1949, 306). 
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Lay views and attitudes with respect to suicide 
present a rather different picture. The threat of 
committing suicide was not infrequently used as a 
psychological weapon, in one instance even by the 
famous Safi Abu ’l-Husayn al-Niri for the purpose 
of forcing the deity to confirm his saintliness by 
some minor miracle, provoking the strong disapproval 
of al-Djunayd (al-Sarradj, Luma‘, ed. R. A. Nicholson, 
Leiden-London 1914, 327; Ta°rikh Baghddd, v, 132 f., 
omitting al-Djunayd’s disapproval). A woman might 
threaten suicide in order to force her husband to give 
her a divorce (Ibn Taymiyya, Fatéwi, Cairo n.d. 
[1965-6], iv, 148). “Suicide "is widely used figura- 
tively to indicate voluntary exposure to serious 
danger in war or through such activities as excessive 
praying and fasting (which, however, is also literally 
branded as suicide, cf. al-Muhasibi, Khalwa, ed. 
I. A. Khalifé, Damascus 1955, 33; al-Sarakhsi, Usil, 
Cairo 1372-73, i, 120; B. Reinert, Die Lehre vom 
tawakkul, Berlin 1968, 267f.) or, imprudent talka- 
tiveness (al-Sulami, Tabakat, ed. J. Pedersen, Leiden 
1960, 21). It also occurs as a metaphor for extra- 
ordinary effort and unusual excitement. Muslim 
poets refer to suicide half seriously half playfully in 
various connexions, as, for instance, ‘Umar b. Abi 
Rabi‘a, Diwan, ed. P. Schwarz, no. 127 (A ghani’, i, 
158); Tamim b, al-Mu‘izz, Diwan, Cairo 1377/1957, 
50, 251; al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, i, 322 (cf. also Yakit, 
Udaba’, ii, 188; al-‘Imad al-Isfahani, Kharida, Syr. 
poets, Damascus 1375/1955, i, 556; al-Ibshihi, Mus- 
tatraf, Balak 1268, i, 229); al-Raghib, Muhddarat, 
Cairo 1287, i, 152; al-Safadi, Ghayth, Cairo 1305, ii, 
262 f. Even religious scholars might make incidental 
reference to suicide to prove some particular point 
(‘Abd al-Djabbar, Mughni, vi, 16, 188, xi, 232f., 
393, 395 £., 492 ff. ; al-Ghazali, Ipya’, Cairo 1352/1933, 
ii, 212, iv, 219 f.). 

Famous cases of suicide from pre-Islamic times 
are occasionally mentioned, as, for instance, King 
Saul (al-Ya‘kibi, Tavikh, i, 53); Judas Iscariot (al- 
Mubarrad, Baladgha, ed. R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 
1965, 62); Cleopatra (Mas‘idi, Muridj, ii, 289 f., etc.); 
or the Jews fighting the Romans (Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jar, 
ii, 137). The Indian custom of the self-sacrifice of 
widows and an assumed general Indian propensity 
for suicide were often referred to (for instance, al- 
Tabari, Din, ed. A. Mingana, Manchester 1923, 11; 
al-Mutahhar, Bad’, ed. C. Huart, iv, 16ff., trans., 
14 ff.; Ibn Battita, iii, 136 ff.). Cases of suicide of 
non-Muslims and heretics, wishing to retain their 
human dignity and to remain faithful to their 
beliefs, are reported with a mixture of disgust and 
admiration. Suicide because of unrequited or illicit 
love was celebrated by famous stories in many adab 
works, in particular, the large literature on love (for 
instance, al-Daylami ‘A}/, ed. J. Vadet, Cairo 1962, 
77, 122-125; Ibn al-Djawzi, Dhamm al-hawda, Cairo 
1381/1962, 356, 358, 455, 570-581); for the heroine 
of a romance, it was only natural to think of suicide 
(Gurgani, Wis and Ramin, Teheran 1337/1959, 76, 
trans. H. Massé, Paris 1959, 93). The literary topic 
was no doubt a romantic reflexion of reality. Its 
pre-Islamic roots seem to lie largely in the Hellenistic 
world. 

Popular Hellenistic philosophy helped to strengthen 
the idea that death was preferable to a life of dis- 
honour or otherwise unbearable. It probably also 
contributed to the discussion of whether wishing to 
be dead, without actually laying hands on oneself, 
was a legitimate desire—something that Muslim 
religious scholars would not accept. A philosophical 
view of the meaning of suicide was probably wide- 
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spread among intellectuals of the 3rd/gth and 4th/ 
toth centuries (cf. al-Djahiz, Hayawan, Cairo 1323- 
25, ii, 99, 114, or the poems addressed to a suicide 
cited by Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfir, Manthér, Ms. Cairo 
adab 581, fol. 88b). Some of the discussion is pre- 
served for us from the circle of Abi Hayyan al-Taw- 
hidi. Human existence, it was argued there, possesses 
value only if it is accompanied by virtue; otherwise, 
it is equivalent to non-existence, and consequently, 
it would seem to make no difference if a base and 
imperfect life is ended by suicide. Compelling 
circumstances for committing suicide are destitution, 
disappointments, situations a person is unable to cope 
with, and love affairs that go beyond one’s ability 
to handle. The occasional and temporary prevalence 
of the non-rational powers, which is unavoidable 
since human nature is the result of the simultaneous 
presence of all the three powers of the soul, ex- 
plains the occurrence of suicide. Suicide is to be 
condemned, not simply on the strength of religious 
tradition but as an irrational act that human beings 
should not commit but are at times unable to avoid 
(Mukdbasat, Cairo 1347, 215ff., cf. JAOS, Ixvi 
(1946), 248 ff.; al-Tawhidi and Miskawayh, Hawamul, 
ed. A. Amin and A, Sakr, Cairo 1370/1951, 150 ff., 
ef. also 72 ff. and 187 ff. on the fear of or desire 
for death). Al-Biriini, however, quoted Greek sources 
in order to condemn suicide (India, ed. E. Sachau, 
284, trans. ii, 171). 

Many types of suicide are mentioned widely dis- 
persed in the sources. Even such incidentals as the 
suicide note are reported (Yakit, Udaba?, vii, 146; 
Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, xiii, 41 [?]; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, 
Hyderabad 1348-50, iii, 392). Since our principal 
sources of information are historical and political, 
it is not surprising to find as the most common 
motives the wish to anticipate certain capture or 
death at the hands of an enemy and, for both men 
and women, the desire to escape dishonour and 
humiliation in turbulent times. Use was made on 
occasion of the religious abhorrence of suicide in 
order to camouflage political murder as suicide. We 
also hear of unsubstantiated rumours of suicide upon 
the death of high-ranking officials, and suspicions 
of a person’s orthodoxy gave rise to gratuitous 
accusations of suicide as in the case of the poet, 
Abu ’1-SAla? al-Ma‘arri (Yakat, Udaba, i, 194 1.). 
Civic dishonour, the fear of punishment, unbearable 
disease (cf. the case of Ibn Shuhayd who, however, 
merely contemplated suicide: Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 
Cairo 1952, 84; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, Cairo 1358/ 
1939, if/I, 282; Ch. Pellat, Ibn Shuhayd, ‘Amman 
{1966}, 67-8), insanity , guilt feelings, and the desire 
for revenge are attested as causes of suicide. 

In the absence of meaningful statistics, it would 
be rash to draw any sociological conclusions. The 
common motive of conjugal problems, for instance, 
seems to play only a relatively minor role according 
to the medieval literature, but whether this is due 
to lack of information or to the social climate created 
by Islam cannot be decided. Suicides of religious 
scholars are rarely reported. Possible instances of 
cases in which a scholar’s political or administrative 
activities can be ruled out as the cause are the above 
mentioned al-‘Iraki in 602; the eccentric Ibn Sab‘in 
{g.v.}] in 669; ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Abi Bakr al-Djazari 
al-Nahwi in 698; Muhammad b. Misa al-Ashkar in 
731 (Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iii, 392); Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Zarkashi in 788; ‘Abd al-K4dir al-Hanbali 
in 801 (al-Sakhawi, Daw’, iv, 300); or, in a very 
different environment, the case mentioned by W. 
Ivanow, Satpanth, Leiden-Cairo 1948, Collectanea, i,18. 
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The total number of all cases that can be collected 
from the literature remains small. However, the 
casual and metaphorical use of ‘‘suicide’’, the urgency 
of the discussion of the question of funeral rites, and 
similar matters, among them the constant presence 
of the thought of suicide in popular works such as 
the Arabian Nights and modern fairy tales and plays 
(for instance, W. Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, 
Typen ttirkischer Volksmdarchen, Wiesbaden 1953; 
O. Spies, Tiirkische Puppenspiele, Emsdetten/Westf. 
1959, 77, 104 f.; E. Littmann, Arabische Marchen und 
Schwdnke, Wiesbaden 1955, 56), make it quite clear 
that suicide was a part of daily life in the medieval 
Muslim world. Yet, even if we take into account the 
likelihood that suicides were hushed up wherever 
possible because of religious scruples, and the fact 
that the bulk of available biographical information 
concerns scholars who were most sensitive to the 
religious injunction against suicide and pays hardly 
any attention to other, numerically much stronger, 
classes of the population, the impression prevails 
that, everything considered, suicide was of com- 
paratively rare ocurrence. The assumption that the 
teachings of Islam were an effective deterrent may 
very well be true. 

Bibliography: T. P. Hughes, A dictionary of 
Islam, London 1885, s.v. suicide; O. Rescher, in 
Isl., ix (1919), 55 f. (Arabian Nights); W. M. Patton, 
in Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, New York 
1922, xii, 38; Mustafa Djawad, al-Muntahirin fi 
‘l-Diahiliyya wa-'l-Islam, in al-Hilal, xlii (1934), 
475-9; L. Nemoy, A tenth century disquisition on 
suicide (from Ya‘qub al-Qirgisani), in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, \vii (1938), 411-20; F. Rosenthal, 
On suicide in Islam, in JAOS, Ixvi (1946), 239-259, 
where much of the earlier literature is listed; H. 
Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Wiesbaden 1955, 147, 
239, 359, 410, 467, 517, 533. [The very dubious 
tradition that the Ottoman sultan Bayazid I [q.v.] 
committed suicide is discussed by M. F. Kopriilii 
in Bell., if2 (1937) and by Miikrimin Halil Yinang 
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INVESTITURE [see Bay‘a, KHIL‘A, TAKLID]. 
INZAL [see wakF]. 

IPSHIR MUSTAFA PASHA (?-1065/1655), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, was related to the 
“rebel”? Abaza Mehmed Pasha (see ABAza, i) (his 
sister’s son according to Na‘ima (ed. of 1282), ii, 
302, iii, 194, v, 196; his uncle’s son, according to 
Hadikat al-djawami‘, i, 182); his nickname Ipshir is 
probably due to his belonging to the Apsil tribe of 
the Abkhaz [q.v.] (see Ismail Berkok, Tarihde Kaf- 
kasya, Istanbul 1958, 142). He was brought up by 
Abaza Mehmed Pasha, who, as governor of Aleppo, 
procured him the post of sandjak-begi of Tarsus in 
1026/1617 (Na‘ima, v, 196). He was with Abaza in 
his battle with Murtada Pasha (Na‘ima, ii, 302), 
during his sojourn in Bosnia and at Belgrade, in 
the Polish war in 1043/1633, and in Istanbul until 
Abaza’s death in 1044/1634. Then Kemankesh Musta- 
fi Pasha procured him admission into the Palace 
service, and by 1049/1639 he had risen to be Biiytik 
Mir-akhir. He was thereafter successively governor 
of Budin, Silistre, Mar‘ash, Mawsil, Van, Karaman 
and (1054/1644) Temeshvar; he was disliked and 
feared, but had a strong personal following. Although 
he took part in the revolt of Dervish Mehmed Pasha 
in 1056/1646, he was appointed beglerbegi of Anadolu 
as being the only governor capable of putting down 
the various rebels (Haydar-oghlu Mehmed, Varvar 
Ali Pasha [¢q.v.], Giirdjii Nebi), and in 1060/1650 he 
was endeavouring to compose dissension among the 


Druzes [see puR0z] in the Lebanon. He managed 
to avoid being sent against his friend Abaza Hasan 
[see ABAza (2)], and finally was himself won round 
to the ‘djelali”” cause. On 1 Shawwal 1061/17 Sep- 
tember 1651 he made himself master of Ankara, 
and extended his control over Eskishehir. His plans 
to put an end to the influence of the aghkas in the 
capital, to restore the Duriz to submission and to 
support the cause of the sipakis won him a strong 
following, but a composition was reached with the 
central authorities by which Ipshir was appointed 
governor of Aleppo (1062/1652), Here he began to 
put into effect his plans for reform, and procured 
the support of governors of neighbouring provinces; 
but in spite of his lofty aims the populace began to 
complain of his extortions, and he rejected sugges- 
tions from Istanbul that he should disband some of 
his forces. Finally, in view of the inability of the 
statesmen in Istanbul to agree upon another candi- 
date and their hope that the appointment would 
remove the djelali menace, the seal of the Grand 
Vizierate was sent to him in Aleppo (Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
1064/October 1654). He announced that before coming 
to Istanbul he would settle the problems of the 
eastern frontier, and published his programme of 
reform. This provoked alarm in Istanbul, and after 
being repeatedly summoned to the capital in Decem- 
ber he started out from Aleppo. On his leisurely 
progress across Anatolia ke re-distributed to his 
followers mukdfa‘as [q.v.] and offices which had al- 
ready been sold, claiming that his appointees were 
more honest and that he was protecting the populace 
from extortion, and did not hesitate to imprison or 
even execute governors accused of malpractices. 
At the end of February 1655, having left the ka?im- 
makam and the Miifti’s son at Uskiidar as hostages, 
he ventured to cross to the Palace; an interview 
with the Sultan banished his suspicions that his in- 
vitation to the capital was a trap, and after making 
a ceremonious entry into the city he was married 
to the late Sultan Ibrahim’s daughter ‘A?ishe. 
The vigorous and harsh measures which he took, 
however, soon offended even his closest supporters, 
and the sipahis, finding their hopes in him unful- 
filled, allied themselves with his enemies the Janis- 
saries. A revolt broke out on 3 Radjab 1065/9 May 
1655, and next day, on the insistence of the mutinous 
troops, Ipshir Pasha was executed. He left the repu- 
tation of a skilful warrior and horseman, religious, 
stern, and puritanical in his dress and diet. 
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‘Ata’, Ta?rikh, ii, 65 f.; Hammer-Purgstall, index 
s.v. Ipschirpascha; I. H. Uzungarsili, Osman: 
tarihi, iii/I, 234-5, 265, 272, 278-94, 438, iii/2, 276, 
398-9, 408-10. See also, for the period and its 
disturbances: DJELALT (in Supp.); MEHEMMED Iv; 
SIPAHT; YENICERI. (Montr AKTEPE) 
I‘RAB, a technical term in Arabic gram- 
mar. It is sometimes found translated as “‘inflexion”’, 
as by G. Fliigel (Die gram. Schulen, 15), who also 
unjustifiably extended the sphere of this “‘inflexion’’, 
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Nevertheless in translating thus, one comes up 
against the way in which the Arab grammarians 
envisaged this ‘inflexion’”’. 

It should be pointed out, first of all, that these 
grammarians had no proper term for ‘‘declension” 
and ‘‘conjugation”’, and no general term for ‘‘case”’ 
and ‘‘mood”’. They proceed in a purely formal 
manner. Taking sounds into consideration, they 
make the following division: (a) raf‘ = nominative 
(as al-vadjul-u) and indicative (as yaktul-u), because 
both take -u and are thus marfu‘; (b) nasb = accu- 
sative (as al-radjul-a) and subjunctive (as yaktul-a), 
because both take -a and are thus mansub; (c) djarr 
(khafd to the Kufans) = genitive (as al-radjul-t), 
because it takes -4 and is thus madjrur (makhfud). 
This last has no counterpart in the imperfective of 
the verb; the latter, instead of adding a vowel, 
suppresses a vowel: they say: djazm “cutting” and 
this imperfective is madjztim ‘‘apocopated” (as 
yaktul); it forms the jussive. 

In this formal distribution of the three short 
vowels of the Arabic language the Arab grammarians 
mingle noun and verb. In addition, for the noun, 
they consider only the singular, adding merely the 
qualification munsarif to nouns of three cases (as 
al-radjul above) and ghayr munsartf to those of only 
two cases, such as Ahmad: ahmad-u (nom.), ahmad-a 
(gen. and acc.). In the imperfective of the verb they 
introduce formal distinctions of moods only when 
these are formed by the addition of a short vowel 
(-u, -a) or by its suppression (madjzitim). Arab 
grammarians, then, do not think of ‘declension” 
and “conjugation” as an organic whole, or as a 
system. Hence the lack of denomination in their 
terminology and also the difficulty of giving complete 
precision to “inflexion’’, when translating #°ra@b thus. 

On the other hand, and this is most important, 
they always consider the occurrence of the short 
vowels in terms of a cause: a ‘a@mil, ‘‘a governor’. 
Things are regarded from a syntactical point of view. 
This is true to such an extent that if i‘véb is known 
all the ‘awadmil are known, and the major part of 
Arabic syntax is also known; thus ‘tlm al-nahw can 
also be called ‘tlm al-i‘rab (Dict. of Techn. Terms, 17). 
As for de Sacy, he considered that the word ‘rab 
could not be rendered more exactly than by ‘“‘Syntax 
of terminations” or ‘‘terminational syntax’? (Antho- 
logie grammaticale, i, 186, end n. 2). The i‘vab thus 
understood is outside morphology, as we under- 
stand it. 

The conclusion from all this is that we have no 
adequate term directly to translate i‘va@b. A peri- 
phrasis is necessary; it is best to adopt the definition 
that Arab grammarians have themselves given of 
t‘vab, for example that of the Ta‘vifat of al-Djurdjani 
(Cairo 1321), 20: huwa °khtilaf akhir al-kalima bi- 
*khtilaf al-Sawamil lafz2™ aw takdiy®, “it is the 
difference that occurs, in fact or virtually, at the 
end of a word, because of the various antecedents 
that govern it”; bi-haraka aw harf, “by haraka or 
harf”’, adds the Mufassal of al-Zamakhshari (§ 16). 

This definition is bound up with a whole system. 
By 7‘véb Arab grammarians denote, first of all, 
basically the use of the three harakat: damma (-u), 
kasra (-i) and fatha (-a), at the end of the singular 
noun, which is thus mu‘rab (the ghayr munsarif is 
included). This is 7‘rab lafge", “actual #°rab’’. Words 
like ‘asa-n ‘‘stick”, maSna-n “‘sense, meaning’, 
which are, in fact, invariable in the singular, are 
nonetheless called mu‘rab, but takdir¢™, “virtually”, 
because of the asi (base): rafS: *Sasawu-un, *ma‘nay- 
un, etc., which is supposed “virtually” to exist 
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behind these words. They contrast ‘rab with its op- 
posite: bina? ‘‘to build”, which denotes the state of 
a word that is fixed to one final haraka or to none 
at all, independently of any ‘amil, or whatever the 
“amil may be. It is thus called mabni: mabni ‘ala 
*lL-damma (as mundhu “since’’), ‘ala ’l-kasra (as 
ha@uld@ i “‘these’’), ‘ala ’l-fatha (as ayna “where ?’’), 
or mabni ‘ala sukun “fixed to quiescence” (as kam 
“how much?’’). The Basran grammarians thus 
established the following principles: #%db belongs to 
the noun, bina? to the verb and the kuréf (particles). 
This is the asi, the base. Thus the imperfective of 
the verb has no right to be mu‘rab; it receives its 
t°rab as a far‘ (branch) by virtue of its resemblance 
to the noun; this is why it is called al-mudari* “‘re- 
sembling” [the ism fail, the nomen agentis}]. Al- 
asm@ al-sitta, in the construct state, end, from their 
point of view, with a harf sdkin: alif, waw or ya; 
words like dha ‘possessor of”, abé ‘father of”, akha 
“brother of’, hamé “father-in-law of”, hand ‘thing 
of”, fa “mouth of’. In these words there is vab 
bt-harf, “iSrab by means of a harf’” (the above- 
mentioned karf sdkin), far‘ of the basic i‘vab of the 
noun by karaka, the asl. 

The plurals of nouns in -t#ina, -ina and the duals in 
-ant, -ayni, like: al-muslim-ii-na, al-muslim-ad-mi, etc., 
have been the subject of long discussion. Al-Khalil 
and Sibawayhi, followed by the majority of Basrans, 
see in the alif, waw or ya? of the Arabic orthography 
merely a harf al-i‘vab. By this expression is meant 
the last karf of a word, which carries the ab and 
cannot be suppressed without making the word 
unrecognizable, like the din Zayd. There is, strictly 
speaking, no i‘rab, but the following » is a kind of 
“wad, a “compensation” for the haraka and the 
tanwin (-un, -in, -an) of the indefinite singular noun, 
which have disappeared in the formation (Sibawayhi, 
i, 3, 12-3, 17-8); this noun, in their view, precedes 
the noun defined by al-. In the imperfective, on the 
other hand, the nin, the sign of the raf‘ in the masc, 
pl. yaktul-t-na, taktul-a-na, of the duals yaktul-d-nt, 
taktul-@-ni, and of the fem. sing. taktul-i-na, is thought 
of as constituting the sab (Sibawayhi, i, 4, line 8), 
for it can be suppressed without making the forms 
unrecognizable. As for the fem. pl. yaktul-na, taktul-na 
(ibid., 4, lines 20-4; Ibn SAKil, i, 36, lines 14-5), it 
falls under bind?, mabni ‘ald suktin before -na, a 
damir (personal pronoun), from their point of view. 
The energetic, on the other hand, is seen only as 
comprising a particle, the ni#n, before which the verb 
is mabni ‘ala ’l-fatha (Sibawayhi, i, 5, 6): yaktula-n 
or yaktula-nna, etc. 

The verbai forms are thus considered in isolation, 
not being included in a whole, a conjugation, and 
this confirms that which we have seen above. The 
interest of Arab grammarians lies elsewhere. That 
which they study is the organization of the #°vab, as 
they understand it: they first separate the mu‘rab 
and the mabni then, within the mu‘rab, distinguish 
the actual and the virtual, and then finally establish 
the ramification of the fur‘ from the basic i‘rab of 
the noun by karaka, the asl. 

Arab grammarians give three explanations of the 
term 7°rab.(Ibn al-Anbari, Asrar al-‘arabiyya, 9-10). 
The most common (cf. Lisdn, ii, 78, 2 from end/i, 
589a, 21-2) is that which makes ¢°réb the infinitive 
of a‘vaba ‘an in the sense of ‘‘make clear, manifest”, 
because ivdb “‘shows”’ the various functions of the 
word in the sentence: agent, object, construct, etc. 
(See also Ibn Diinni, Khasats, Cairo 1371/1952, i, 
35-7). This is scarcely satisfactory. J. Weiss (see 
1SRAB, in EI*) sums up the solutions of the Orien- 
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talists. Like him, we think that “‘in this, too, it is 
the simplest that is the most likely’, that is, to 
take a‘vaba in the sense of: “to Arabize, pronounce 
a word in the manner of the pure Arabs” (cf. the 
remark of Ibn Dijinni, tbid., 36, lines 7-8). We would 
wish to bring this out in the light of the linguistic 
situation in which at least the first three generations 
of grammarians, from ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Ishak 
(born about 30/651, d. 117/735) to Sibawayhi (d. 177/ 
793), found themselves: Arabic without #‘va@b learnt 
and spoken by the Arabized, Arabic without #‘rab 
spoken in the towns themselves that the Arabs had 
created (Basra, Kifa; see H. Fleisch, Arabe classique 
et arabe dialectal, in Travaux et Jours, no. 12 (1964), 
43-5) and the contrast provided by contact with the 
Beduin Arabs whose speech was still equipped with 
#9a). The Arab grammarians wished to ‘“Arabize” 
the language of their society, to make it conform to 
the speech of these Beduins, the carriers of the 
“true’’? Arabic; this is most probable and quite 
sufficient to explain aaba, i°vab as we have taken it. 
By doing this, we are maintaining that #‘rab was 
retained by the tribes at least until the end of the 
2nd/8th century (without deciding for later times; 
see H. Fleisch, Traité de phtlologie arabe, i, § 58). 
Bibliography: Apart from the references in 
the text: Sibawayhi, i, ch. 2 (Paris ed.), the basis 
of the Basrans’ teaching, stated here; Ibn al- 
Anbari, Asrdy al-‘arabiyya, ed. C. F. Seybold, 
ch. 2-6, 40-1, a good introduction to the subject 
and to the controversies between the Basrans and 
Kifans; Zadidjadi, al-Idah fi ‘ilal al-nakw, Cairo 
1378/1959, and Ibn al-Anbari, K#iab al-Insaf, ed. 
G. Weil, Question 3, on the dual and the pl.; Abu 
‘l-Bak&? al-‘Ukbari, al-Mas@ il al-khilafiyya fi 
‘l-nakw (ms. Cairo’, ii, 158), ed. in preparation 
by C. Petraitis, Brief grammatical treatises: Ibn 
al-Sarradj, al-Mtizadj fi *l-nahw, Beirut 1385/1965, 
28; Zadjdiadil, Djumal, Paris 1957, 18-21; fuller 
treatments: Ibn Malik, Alfiyya, verses 15-51 and 
Shar of Ibn SAkil, i, 26-76 (ed. Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1370/1951); Zamkhshari, Mufassal, 
§§ 15-8, 159 (2nd ed. J. P. Broch) and Skarhk of Ibn 
Ya‘ish, 57-88, 400-5 (ed. G. Jahn); Radi al-Din 
al-Astarabadi, Sharh al-Kafiya, i, 14-30, ii, 2-3, 
209-15 (Istanbul 1275). (H. Fveiscn) 
TRADE, literally “will”, a term adopted in 
Ottoman official usage from 1832 to designate decrees 
and orders issued in the name of the Sultan. The 
formal procedure was for draft decrees prepared 
by ministers and officials to be addressed to the 
Sultan’s chief secretary (Serkatib-t shahriyari), who 
read them to the Sultan and received and noted his 
comments, If he approved, the chief secretary then 
communicated the text to the Grand Vizier, as the 
Sultan’s will. Under the constitution, the Sultan’s 
function was limited to giving his assent to the 
decisions of the government, The term Irdde re- 
mained in use for this assent. ({Ep.) 
“TRAFA [see ‘ARIF, KIHANA], 
‘TRAK, a sovereign State, of the Muslim religion, 
for the most part Arabic-speaking, situated at the 
eastern end of the Fertile Crescent. 


i—GEOGRAPHY 

The structure of ‘Irak paradoxically derives its 
originality from the fact that it forms part of a large 
geographical block of territory. From the Arabo- 
Syrian desert tableland which it faces along its 
south-western flank, it takes its general aspect and 
its climate. All along its frontiers on the North-East, 
on the other hand, it shares the orientation and 


relief of the folded mountain-chains of western Asia, 
which give it its two great rivers. But these very 
rivers, and the vast plain they irrigate, endow it, 
under its classical name Mesopotamia, with an in- 
dividuality which is undeniable. 

This division, into two areas facing respectively 
South-West and North-East, is also that which 
roughly speaking distinguishes ‘Irak ‘arabi and ‘Irak 
‘adjami. But there is a further and no less essential 
distinction between Upper Mesopotamia on the one 
hand, the country of Akir or the Djazira, hemmed in 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and ‘Irak 
properly speaking or Mesopotamia, where the two 
rivers follow a much more indefinite course. The 
climate also reflects this difference; the mean annual 
rainfall varies from 50 mm. in the South to 300 mm. 
in the North. These two zones are linked together at 
the level of the Baghdad region where the Tigris and 
Euphrates, approaching each other very closely for 
the first time, make it possible for a whole system 
of navigable routes to be established, providing the 
necessary crossings and connections. 

Symbolised by this intermediate region between 
steppes and mountains in one direction, between 
Upper Mesopotamia and Lower Mesopotamia in the 
other, the situation of the country is indeed that of 
a cross-roads, and not merely on a local scale. The 
geography of ‘Irak evokes world history, at the 
meeting-point of two great axes, that from the 
Mediterranean to Upper Asia, and that from Western 
Europe to the Indian Ocean. 

Northern ‘Irak. It is in the Djazira that the 
distinction between the steppe lands in the South- 
West and the mountains in the North-East is most 
clearly perceptible. There the steppe undergoes a 
more or less regular transformation, from West to 
East, to lower and less broken country: as regards 
climate and ecology, this is a classical Bedouin zone, 
and what is more, a zone of transitions and contrasts. 
The Euphrates, which within the territory of ‘Irak 
is not joined by any tributary strictly speaking, is 
above all a river providing irrigation. Its valley, ex- 
cavated from a shallow layer of alluvial deposit which 
conceals the limestones and marls of the Arabo-Syrian 
bed-rock, is the traditional home of a sedentary and 
more or less continuous agriculture, for which pur- 
pose water is drawn from the river by means of 
wheels with buckets or by systems of ropes and other 
methods operated by animals. The agricultural pos- 
sibilities are however greater than these antiquated 
practices would lead one to suppose: for since the 
Middle Ages, when the Arab geographers spoke of 
the fertility of the country (cf. Ibn Hawkal, trans. 
Wiet, 214f.), the situation has deteriorated, to 
allow a greater degree of bedouinization (see Ibn 
Hawkal, 221, 223), the effects of which were finally 
confirmed during the 18th century. Today, the State 
of ‘Irak is proposing to undertake and develop a 
policy of constructing large dams (the al-RamAdi-al- 
Habbaniyya complex), in order to facilitate and 
develop irrigation while neutralising the considerable 
divergences in flow (annual average, 838 cubic 
metres/sec., but floods of 5,200 cubic metres). 

In the North-East, the highest mountains (2588m, 
near al-Sulaymaniyya) are associated with the 
tertiary Zagros folds in Iran, while the Djabal 
Sindjar which, to the West of Mosul, is an extension 
of the faulted zone of the Palmyra region, is more 
closely related to the geological formation of eastern 
Syria. This mountain mass encroaches on a broad 
front on the basin of the Tigris which, at the defile 
of al-Fatha, has to cut through the sandstone folds 
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of the Djabal Hamrin. The higher lands, being very 
abundantly supplied with water, derive almost no 
advantage from their rainfall; it is along their damp 
margins, where the springs also occur, that both 
cultivation and human beings are concentrated, 
from the plain of Assyria which is more steppe-like 
and, around Mosul, is enclosed between the mountains 
of Sindjar to the West, of Maklib to the East-North- 
East and of Makhil to the South, to the sub-alpine 
region of Arbil, Kirkik and Kh4nikin, watered by 
the three affluents of the Tigris—the Great Zab, the 
Little Zab and the Diyald. This region of traditional 
agriculture is also rich in oil (oil-fields of Mosul and 
Kirkiik), and moreover possesses a highly developed 
system of communications. The Tigris, which 
between the Assyrian plain and Baghdad falls by 
210 m., flows through a valley about 4 km. wide, 
under several tiers of terraces. At the end, the fall 
of the river is sufficiently slight, and its current 
sufficiently powerful (average of 1400 cubic m. per 
second), to allow navigation on quite a considerable 
scale, for which purpose rafts on inflated goat-skins 
are still often employed. But here again, the need 
to regularize the river and its affluents on account 
of the extension of irrigated cultivation has given 
rise to the planning and completion of various dams 
—the complexes of Samarra —WaAdi Tharthar and 
Balad for the Tigris, Dukan for the Little Zab, and 
Derbendi-Kh4an for the Diyala. 

Southern ‘Irak. The geography of southern 
“Irak with its markedly different character, is wholly 
dominated by the dynamics of the great rivers. It is 
here that the powerful rivers flowing down from 
Iranian Luristan, the Karin and the Kerkha, make 
their appearance and, at the point where they 
debouch into the plain, they build up a delta which 
extends across the basin of the Tigris; having 
already lost much of its force through the warping 


of the plain that is being practised farther to the- 


North, the Tigris itself then allows its waters to 
linger in the marshes, mingling in a confused way 
with part of the waters of the Euphrates. The latter 
river has in the meanwhile become indisputably the 
feeblest of the rivers of Mesopotamia. Forced back 
below Baghdad against the Arabian steppe-land by 
the thrust of the silt and by various arms of the 
Tigris, it shifts its course and loses itself in the 
marshes (regions of Nadjaf, al-Shamiyyam, al- 
Shindfiyya and al-Sam4awa), from which it emerges 
only to fall into others, such as the Hor (Khawr) al- 
Hammiéar, and, through them, into the Tigris. The 
formation of the land in Lower Mesopotamia is in 
direct relation to the respective flow of the different 
rivers, particularly at the time of the annual spring 
floods: in proportion, the Euphrates brings down as 
much silt as the Nile, the Tigris four times as much, 
the Karin perhaps even more. Thus a clear indication 
is given of the dynamics involved, the primary 
function of the mountains, since the rivers progres- 
sively lose their momentum as one goes from North- 
East to South-West; in contrast to the spent force 
of the Tigris and especially the Euphrates, it is the 
alluvial deposits of the Karin, amounting to about 
half a million tons annually, which alone create the 
bar of the Shatt al-‘Arab. 

The constitution of the soil and its relations with 
water are directly linked with this hydrographic 
system, a synonym of both power and confusion. The 
sediments of the Tigris and Euphrates, in their lower 
courses where they are under pressure from the 
Karin, now consist solely of very fine mud or clay. 
As for the depositing of the heavier sediments, which 
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can only take place farther up-stream, it is there 
compromised by the marshes, the dominant feature 
of the landscape: at their head is the vast sheet of 
water and reeds, covering an area 80 km. wide, be- 
tween al-Hamméar, al-Kurna and Kal‘at Salih. This 
shows that, here more than elsewhere, hydraulics is 
a vital necessity; in addition to the need for keeping 
the rivers in their regular channels and for normal- 
izing their flow, it is also necessary to establish 
considerable reserves, in a country where the low 
water level corresponds to the driest and hottest 
period, from the month of May onwards. The whole 
history of southern ‘Irak is dominated by the memory 
of the shiftings of rivers from their courses or of 
devastation, in answer to which man is making efforts 
to maintain control over the rivers, with for instance 
the dams at Kit on the Tigris, and at al-Hindiyya on 
the Euphrates, and plans for improving the marches, 

It is moreover by means of these rivers that one 
can distinguish two regions in Lower Mesopotamia. 
In the North, the great plain of yellow clay, caked 
with salt left by the flood-waters, is in essence pas- 
ture-land for camels, with typical steppe vegetation. 
But sedentary agriculture springs up again in the 
neighbourhood of the arms of the two rivers, or near 
canals, even temporary ones, and also, in the event 
of rain, upon cultivable land of a very precarious 
sort which for a time has been reclaimed from the 
steppe. Farther to the South, on the other hand, 
when the rivers have become slower and before the 
marshes have invaded the country, there is a some- 
what humid region where, thanks to the presence of 
water at no great depth, cultivation can be practised 
regularly; the palm tree dominates the region, for a 
great distance. Beyond that, the reeds and the buf- 
falos are the chief features of the marshes, a zone 
whore subsistence and habitat are hazardous. 

The Shatt al-‘Arab and the Persian 
Gulf. Land and sea here together form one single 
countryside: while the tide can force back the fresh 
water of the great rivers for a distance of about 200 
km. inland, and while the land, thanks to alluvial 
deposits, continues to expand into the Gulf (an aver- 
age rate of 25 m. annually), the Gulf itself is merely a 
scarcely submerged depression, of an everage depth 
of 25 m. Taken as a whole, the natural conditions 
prevailing in the Gulf are severe—violent winds from 
Iran and Mesopotamia, a torrid climate, insecure 
harbours which face the threat of becoming silted up, 
navigable channels scarce and dangerous. Neverthe- 
less, the balance is not entirely negative: the Gulf 
abounds in fish, coral, pearls (favoured by the shal- 
lowness of the water), and above all in oil deposits, 
with the narrow strip of ‘Iraki territory being en- 
closed between the oil-fields of Kuwayt and those of 
Khizistan. Finally, it should not be forgotten that 
the situation of the Gulf, in terms of modern geog- 
raphy, far outweighs the shortcomings of its posi- 
tion: a main channel of important long-distance 
maritime trade with India and the Far East, the Gulf 
is in fact an extension of Lower Mesopotamia, with 
the maritime traffic forming a connection, at al- 
Basra and in the direction of Baghdad, with the 
railway traffic alongside the Euphrates and also 
with the river traffic carried on the Tigris. 

‘Irak in the works of the Arab geogra- 
phers. The physiognomy of the water-courses and 
canals of ‘Irak in the Muslim Middle Ages has already 
been examined in the articles BATIHA, DIDJLA, DIYALA 
and FURAT. Here, only the country itself properly 
speaking will be described. 

“Irak which according to al-Mukaddasi forms part 
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of the Arab domain, is regarded as the centre of the 
fourth region, that of Babylon, renowned for its tem- 
perate character and the moral or intellectual qual- 
ities of its inhabitants. The description is arranged 
round two main themes, water (the rivers and canals) 
and the evocation of the capital, whose decline is 
however emphasised. From the literary point of view, 
the ‘Iraki theme is thus developed on the two levels 
of panegyric and elegy. 

By the term ‘Irak, the Arab geographers in fact 
meant merely Lower Mesopotamia. The northern part 
of the present ‘Irak, with some regions belonging to 
the modern Syria and Turkey, formed part of the 
Djazira (q.v.]. Being thus delimited, ‘Irak ended in 
the North in the region of Takrit on the Tigris, and 
a little above Hit on the Euphrates. From there and 
in a south-easterly direction, the boundary followed 
the approaches to the steppe, towards ‘Ayn al-Tamr, 
al-Kadisiyya, al-Hira and the region to the South of 
al-Basra. Along the mountainous side it mainly 
followed the present frontier between ‘Irak and Iran, 
but it extended further to the South, on the left bank 
of the Shatt al-‘Arab. 

The general features of the country emerge fairly 
clearly. The climate is given as temperate along the 
mountain border in the North-East, and often torrid 
but changeable in the rest of the country, especially 
in al-Basra, caught between the burning winds from 
the Persian Gulf and winds from the North which 
temper the effects. In general, however, the worst is 
the humid hot climate of the Marshes (Batak), 
where mosquitoes abound. 

Distances are on the whole measured quite cor- 
rectly: al-Mukaddasi (134) gives 125 parasangs as the 
distance from the Gulf to al-Sinn, north of Takrit, 
or a little less than 750 km., a distance hardly less, 
in fact, than the direct line between the mouth of 
the Shatt al-‘Arab and the confluence of the Tigris 
and the little Zab. For the greatest width, from Hul- 
wan, east of Sdmarra, to the steppe, al-Mukaddasi 
gives 80 parasangs, that is about 460 km., a figure 
covering exactly the distance between the Iranian 
frontier in the region of al-Sulaymaniyya on the one 
side and, on a line drawn from al-Sulaymaniyya at 
right angles to the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
a point situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
60 km, inside the Syrian steppe, on the other side. 

Great attention is given to the problems concerning 
water: in al-Basra, where water is scarce, it was 
for some time brought by boat from the nearby town 
of al-Ubulla. Elsewhere it is provided by the two 
Trivers, their tributaries and the canals, of which the 
most important are the Nahr al-Ishaki, the Dudijayl, 
the Nahraw4n, the Khialis, the Nahr ‘Isa, the Nahr 
Sarsar, the Nahr al-Malik, the Nahr Kutha and the 
Nil. 

The most precise account of the territorial divi- 
sions is given by al-Mukaddasi (114-5). According 
to his system, ‘Irak constitutes a geographical entity, 
a province (iklim), of which Baghdad is the metro- 
polis (misr). The whole country is split into six 
regions (kuwar, sing. kéra) of which the chief towns 
(mudun, sing. madina) are respectively al-Kifa, al- 
Basra, Wasit, Baghdad, Hulwan and Samarra. This 
division of the country does not however entirely 
blur the lines of another division, deriving from the 
fact that the country was rich enough for uninter- 
tupted cultivation, at least in its central zone, to have 
earned the name Saw4d, the dark land. The units of 
land for taxation purposes (fasdsidj, sing. tassidj), 
made necessary by the introduction of land tax 
(kkarddj), generally bear Iranian denominations, 
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evidently earlier than Islam: in al-Mukaddasi, they 
are given as Hulwan, Shadhkubadh, Barmasiyan, 
Bihkubadh, al-Awsat, Ardashir-Babkan, Shadb- 
shabir, Shadhbahman, Astan, Shadhhurmuz and 
al-Nahrawanat. The magnitude of the transactions 
may be gauged incidentally from the openly criticized 
number of indirect taxes—tolls, dues and taxes on 
animals, sales and pilgrimages. 

Religious geography takes an important place, at 
least in certain writers: they note the existence of 
large colonies of Jews or Christians and of survivals 
of fire worship. The strength of ‘Iraki Shi‘ism is 
emphasised, but, reading between the lines (cf. al- 
Mukaddasi, 126), one has the impression of the 
vigilance and vigour of the Sunnis. In a more general 
way, the partisan passions and their political back- 
ground are a characteristic feature, noted in every 
town of ‘Irak. 

There are records of certain wonders (‘adjdib) 
and of the sanctuaries; among the most notable might 
be included the arch of Ctesiphon (Iwan Kisra), the 


_tuins of Babylon (Babil), the burial-places of ‘Ali 


and Husayn, the remains of al-Hira, of the Sasanid 
Dastadjird and of Samarra, the ‘‘ashes’”’ of Abraham’s 
fire at Katha, and lastly the tombs of saintly person- 
ages in al-Kifa, al-Basra and Baghdad. 

Under the heading of manners and customs, one 
invariable theme to be noted is the culture, urbanity 
and charm of the inhabitants and the undeniable 
piety of large elements of the population. The chief 
topic, however, is always commerce, based upon the 
needs of the towns, and carried on by Baghdad in 
essential goods. Agriculture concentrated upon the 
three basic products, cereals, date-palms and fruit, 
especially grapes; the cultivation of forage-plants, 
tice and sesame appear less frequently. In the realm 
of craftwork, al-Basra dealt in fine fabrics, luxury 
articles (pearls and jewels), antimony and litharge, 
which were exported, as were rose-water, essence of 
violets and henna, although the most important 
article of trade remained dates. Baghdad too dealt in 
luxury products and clothing, but also in dye-stuffs. 
The Marshes produced matting, Takrit was known 
for wool, WaAsit (which also relied on fishing) for 
hangings, al-Kifa for essence of violet and turbans, 
and al-Ubulla for cloth and bricks. 

Taken as a whole, the geography of ‘Irak as seen 
by the writers of the Muslim Middle Ages, far more 
in human than in physical terms, connected the 
physiognomy, the life and the destiny of the country 
with water, the source of its wealth and trade. No 
author discerned or evoked this phenomenon more 
successfully than al-Mukaddasi, the master of. this 
genre in the 4th/roth century. Referring to the Tigris, 
he wrote (124): “It is a source of profit, thanks to 
the laden boats which travel up and down the river 
ceaselessly; upon these vessels, in Baghdad, men 
arrive, depart, or cross the river, in a deafening 
tumult. Two-thirds of the charm of Baghdad resides 
on its river-banks’’. 

Bibliography: R. Blanchard, Asie occidentale, 
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ii—DEMOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The alluvial plain of the Tigris and Euphrates in 
“Irak, like that of the Nile in Egypt, could only be 
extensively cultivated and colonized when techniques 
of drainage and irrigation were sufficiently advanced 
in late Neolithic times. Since then, the ethnic history 
of ‘Irak has been much more troubled and eventful 
than that of Egypt, partly because the rivers of “Irak 
are less easy to control than the Nile, and partly 
because the lowlands of ‘Irak are not sealed from 
invasion, as are those of Egypt, by barren deserts 
on either side. On the contrary, there is no natural 
barrier between the irrigated plains of Tower ‘Irak 
and the steppes of the Hamad on its one side, and 
the foothills of the Zagros ranges on its other. In 
summer, the beduin are attracted from the parched 
scrubland of the Hamad and Djazira to the valley- 
pastures irrigated by the floods of early summer, 
while in the winter the tribes of the Zagros come 
down from their high alps to warmer quarters in the 
riverine plains. 

The two main ethnic elements in the lowland 
population of ‘Irak can be traced to the above two 
adjacent regions. From the steppe comes the long- 
headed, in general lightly built ‘Mediterranean’ stock; 
from the hills, the broad-headed and taller elements 
of ‘Alpine’ ancestry, such as the early Sumerians. 
A third constituent is the somewhat taller and more 
aquiline-featured ‘Eurafrican’ variety of the ‘Medi- 
terranean’ race, and a fourth would be a ‘Negroid’ 
or ‘Veddoid’ substratum, which Keith confirmed in 
his brilliant analysis included in Field’s classic 
anthropometric study of 1935 of ‘Iraki army recruits. 
According to the measurements of Buxton, Field and 
Penniman of the earliest skeletons from Kish and 
other archaeological sites, the ethnic constitution of 





the valley population has altered little since the 
earliest times, except for a possible slight increase 
in the ‘Alpine’ element. 

In the hill country of the north-east of present- 
day ‘Irak, the Kurds and allied tribes incorporate 
two strains, both of tall stature: the long-headed and 
fair ‘Nordic’, which doubtless brought in the main 
features of the language and culture of these people 
in the second millennium B.C.; and the very broad- 
headed ‘hyper-Alpine’ or ‘Armenoid’, with dark hair, 
brown eyes and prominent, often aquiline, nose, 
which is doubtless ‘aboriginal’ in these mountains. 
Von Luschan showed that this ‘Armenoid’ stock is 
extremely persistent and tends to crystallize into a 
very homogeneous type in conditions of marked topo- 
graphic and social isolation, as for example among 
the Yazidis (q.v.] of the Sindjar mountains of northern 
‘Irak or the Assyrian Christian communities of the 
Zakho district. 

It may be that there is a topographic limit to the 
successful spread of the ‘Eurafrican-Mediterranean’ 
desert stock, for it is remarkable that the Arabic 
language, the beduin tribal system, and even the 
characteristic architecture of the steppes cease ab- 
ruptly at the rise of elevation marked by the Kurdish 
escarpment of Northern ‘Irak and by the Zagros foot- 
hills to the east. Myres, in a perceptive contribution 
to this problem, suggested that the ‘Eurafrican-Me- 
diterranean’ stock of the deserts may, on movement 
to high altitudes, be prone to chest troubles which 
the indigenous mountain folk are better equipped, 
through natural selection, to resist. 

Throughout recorded history, it is clear that the 
economic prosperity and, as a corollary, the density 
of population of the river plains of ‘Irak have fluc- 
tuated markedly according as the rivers were con- 
trolled and irrigation extended, or alternatively as 
the dams and canals fell into disrepair and cultivated 
land reverted to swamp, or at best to seasonal pas- 
ture. The Mongol invasions of the 7th/13th century 
initiated a long period of such decline, during which 
the plains were largely owned by or held in fealty to 
the great beduin tribes of the Hamad and Djazira, 
notably the ‘Anaza and Shammar [qq.v.]. The present 
settled population still widely recognizes its tribal 
constitution and its allegiances and blood-ties with 
the beduin communities, and it has been a hard task 
for successive governments to overcome a long aver- 
sion to settled agriculture among substantial and in- 
fluential elements in the population. 

Nevertheless, it is clear from demographic sta- 
tistics that during the present century, and notably 
since the Second World War, ‘Irak has entered firmly 
on a new period of prosperity based on a renovated 
system of irrigation and a thriving industrial economy. 
In 1930, the population was calculated at 2.8 mil- 
lions; in 1943 the figure had reached very nearly 4 
millions; in 1950, 4.8; in 1957, 6.3; and in 1965, 
8.2 millions. Even allowing for improved techniques 
of taking the census during this time, there has 
clearly been a quite remarkable rise in numbers, 
which can only be accounted for by natural increase. 

In the latest census, it is notable that the urban 
section of the population has become almost as 
numerous as the rural, doubtless owing in large 
measure to the increasing importance of the oil 
business and its ancillary industries. The recent 
remarkable expansion of the capital city is a phe- 
nomenon which is observable in other countries of 
South-West Asia. 

While for long the censuses showed females out- 
numbering males in the country as a whole, this 
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situation was reversed in 1965. At present there is a 
marked concentration of population in the prosper- 
ous canal districts around the capital city, and less 
pronounced clusters in the districts of Basra and 
Mosul. The rivers generally exert an attraction to 
settlement, though their banks are still by no means 
uniformly reclaimed to cultivation. The marshes 
of the lower Euphrates in the district of Samawa, 
for example, are occupied only by a thin population 
of ‘Marsh-Arabs’, distinct in custom and economy. 
The quite high density of settlement in the mountains 
of the north-east of the country should be noted, es- 
pecially around Sulaymaniyya. This is the only part 
of ‘Irak where the rainfall is adequate for agriculture 
without the aid of irrigation, and here live the bulk 
of the Kurdish tribes, estimated to number about 
threequarters of a million. Less numerous minority 
groups are the Yazidis of Sindjar, calculated at 
nearly 56,000, and the Mandaeans or Christians of 
St. John, who inhabit a few villages along the banks 
of the Shatt al-‘Arab. 

Bibliography: F. von Luschan’s Huxley 
Lecture in J.Anth.I. xli (1911), 241 ff. is a classic 
contribution to the Armenoid problem. J. L. 
Myres, Who were the Greeks?, Berkeley 1939, 
chap. II, esp. pp. 60-65, develops the theme 
further. L. H. Dudley Buxton’s The Peoples of 
Asia, 1925, chap. 4, is a useful basic statement. 
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tributions to the subject, notably: Arabs of Central 
Iraq... (Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthrop. Mem. 4, 
Chicago 1935); The Arabs of Iraq, in Am. Journ. 
Phys. Anthrop., xxi (1936), 49-56; Mountain 
peoples of Iraq and Iran, ibid. N. S. ix (1951), 
472-5; The Anthropology of Iraq, Pt. I, Chicago; 
Pt. II, Camb. (Mass), 1951-2; and Ancient and 
Modern Man in Southwestern Asia, Miami 1956. 
Sir Arthur Keith’s incisive contributions are 
included in Field’s study of 1935 of Arabs of 
Central Iraq ... (see above) and in Bertram 
Thomas’s Arabia Felix, New York 1932, App. I, 
301-33. Chap. 4 of W. C. Brice, South-West Asia, 
London 1966, deals with ethnology. Statistics of 
population are given in the annual Government 
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iii—_ History: (a) ANcreNT History [see BAKR B. 
WAIL, AL-HIRA, IWAN, LAKHMIDS, AL-MADA’IN, 
NABAT, AL-UBU&LA, etc.] 


(b) From THE ARAB CONQUEST TO 1258 


‘Irak, a fertile rich region from very early times, 
had attracted some Arab groups before the appear- 
ance of Islam. The Christian Lakhmids [¢.v.] had 
settled around al-Hira [g.v.J as early as the 3rd 
century, and had been entrusted by the Sasanids 
with the task of defending the territory of Mesopo- 
tamia from any possible incursions by the Byzantines 
or their allies. In the 6th century, moreover, certain 
tribes from central Arabia, the Taghlib and the 
Bakr b. W4?il [g.v.], as a result of economic diffi- 
culties not fully known to us, left their original 
home-land for the steppes of the Lower Euphrates, 
to be followed by some members of the Tamim [g.v.]; 
they even began to move upstream, establishing 
themselves between the territories controlled by the 
Lakhmids in Mesopotamia and those ruled by the 
Kinda [g.v.] in northern Arabia; some of them appear 
at that time to have been converted to Christianity. 

The conquest of ‘Irak, which Muhammad may or 
may not have already had in mind when he started 
to enter into relations with the Arab tribes who were 


established in that country, was begun during the 
caliphate of ‘Umar [¢.v.]. 

When Arabia had been entirely pacified through 
the efforts of Abii Bakr, Khalid b. al-Walid {g.v.], 
after putting an end to the Ridda [g.v.], is said to have 
been invited by a leader of the Bakr, al-Muthanna 
b. Haritha, a recent convert to Islam, to come and 
join him in invading the fertile lands of ‘Irak. It was 
in the spring or summer of 12/633 that Khalid ap- 
peared with a small force outside al-Hira, which 
surrendered rapidly. But operations became slower 
when, in 13/634, Khalid was sent to the Syrian front, 
leaving the Muslims under the command of al- 
Muthanna. A war of skirmishes, with various 
incidents, then followed for some months between 
the Muslims and the Persians; defeated at the ‘‘battle 
of the Bridge’, al-Muthanna won a victory in the 
following year at Bawayh, but he died soon after- 
wards, And it was a new leader, Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas 
[g.v.], a former Companion, who in the spring of 
16/637 had to face the attack launched by the 
Sasanid general Rustam: the decisive battle, which 
lasted three days and three nights and in the course 
of which the Muslims encountered forces two or 
three times as numerous as their own, took place at 
al-Kadisiyya [g.v.], 30 km south-east of al-Hira. The 
victory finally won by the Muslims opened ‘Irak 
to them. They began by pillaging Ctesiphon, then 
occupied the whole of the country whose inhabitants, 
being of Aramaic origin, seem to have welcomed the 
conquerors, semitic-speaking like themselves, without 
displeasure. The fortified camp of al-Basra {q.v.], on 
the Shatt al-‘Arab, was established in 17/638, sub- 
sequently being gradually improved and strength- 
ened, while the camp of al-Kiifa [g.v.], to the south 
of the modern Baghdad but also on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, was established in 17 or 18/639, 
and was destined to constitute the new capital of 
‘Irak, replacing Ctesiphon, the site of which was 
abandoned and which gradually lost its inhabitants. 
The final conquest of ‘Irak was assured by the 
victory at Nihawand (21/642) which opened the 
Iranian territories to the Muslim troops. Al-Basra 
and al-Kifa, now entrusted to separate governors, 
became true towns. It was in the neighbourhood of 
al-Basra that ‘Ali fought with and defeated his 
opponents at what is known as the battle of the 
Camel, in 36/656 [see AL-DJAMAL]. Later, it was at 
al-Kifa that ‘Ali held his court during the conflict in 
which he opposed, on the one hand, Mu‘awiya, and 
on the other, the Kharidjis, whom he crushed at al- 
Nahraw4n [q.v.] in 38/658; it was there also that Ali 
was assassinated by Ibn Muldjam [g.v.] in 40/661. 

The triumph of Mu‘awiya, the governor of Syria, 
and the appearance of the Umayyad dynasty together 
resulted in Syria being given pre-eminence over ‘Irak, 
although ‘Irak at that time was a richer and more 
populous region whose inhabitants were perhaps more 
experienced than the Syrians in the problem of ad- 
ministration and government that confronted a great 
empire. 

In the time of Mu‘awiya, ‘Irak had a single gover- 
nor in the person of Ziyad [g.v.] who, after being 
first appointed governor of al-Basra in 45/665, ruled 
the whole province from 50/670 until his death in 
53/673. In 55/675, his son ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad 
[¢g.v.] continued his work. It was he who was in part 
responsible for the death of al-Husayn [g.v.] at Kar- 
bala? [¢.v.] in 61/680, at the beginning of the reign 
of the caliph Yazid [g¢.v.]. 

The years that followed were marked by the revolt 
of the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [¢.v.] who 
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had the support of the majority of the inhabitants 
of al-Kifa and al-Basra (the Tamim in particular). 
‘Irak was then entrusted to Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr 
(¢.v.]. His primary task was to oppose the revolt of al- 
Mukhtar [¢.v.] which began in 66/686 and which was 
repressed some months later in 67/687 [see HARORA’), 
and he himself died shortly afterwards in a battle 
against the armies of ‘Abd al-Malik [¢.v.]. In 72/691, 
the Umayyads re-established their authority over 
‘Irak. However, in view of the hostility of the Kha- 
ridjis who did not disarm, the caliph in 75/694 en- 
trusted al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.] with the governorship of 
al-Kifa. It was at this period that al-Hadjdjadj, after 
restoring discipline in the ‘Iraki forces commanded 
by al-Muhallab [g.v.], and then crushing the revolt 
of Ibn al-Ash‘ath [g.v.] who had occupied al-Basra 
and al-Kiifa, founded the new town of WAsit (q.v.] in 
83/702. During the same period, the administrative 
and monetary reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik came into 
force, as a result of which new coins were minted 
at Wasit; the period also brought to light a grave 
problem, the abandonment of holdings of land by 
agricultural. workers converted to Islam, who refused 
to continue to pay the same taxes as they had done 
before their conversion [see KHARADJ]. Rivalries 
between tribes manifested themselves in ‘Irak, as in 
Syria; while al-Hadjdjadj supported Kays [q.v.], one 
of his successors, Yazid b. al-Muhallab [q.v.], perse- 
cuted them until he was imprisoned by order of the 
caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [¢.v.]; escaping from 
prison, Yazid stirred up a rebellion which was crushed 
in 102/721 by the Umayyad prince Maslama ([g.v.], 
to whom incidentally credit is due for the reclamation 
of new marsh lands close to the Shatt al-‘Arab [see 
AL-BATIHA]. Order in ‘Irak was restored in the time 
of the caliph Hisham [q.v.], under the governor- 
ship of Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri [g.v.], later 
executed in the time of al-Walid II [q.v.]. The end 
of the Umayyad epoch was marked by increasing 
troubles, due to the turbulence both of the ‘Abbasid 
faction and also of the Kharidjis who for some time 
occupied al-Kifa. The governor Ibn Hubayra [g.v.] 
was unable to oppose the invasion by ‘Abbasid 
troops; besieged in WAsit, he finally surrendered after 
the defeat of the Umayyad armies, in return for a 
promised safe-conduct which was not respected. 

On the coming of the ‘Abb4sid dynasty, the capital 
of the empire was established in ‘Irak, first in al- 
Kifa, later in the new town of Baghdad (¢.v.]; in 
consequence, this province and its inhabitants were 
given increased importance, while the appearance of 
the towns was transformed: al-Kifa gradually lost 
its inhabitants to Baghdad, which grew even larger, 
until the time when the caliph’s court was established 
in Samarra? [¢.v.], between 221/836 and 278/872. 

During the early period of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
‘Irak underwent a remarkable economic development. 
It became the centre of trade for the whole Orient 
[see TIDJARA], and at the same time an intellectual 
and artistic centre [see infra], the meeting place 
of poets and men of letters, jurisconsults, tradition- 
ists, theologians and scholars [see also ‘ARABIYYA: 
Literature; riKH, HADITH, KALAM, and the articles 
on the sciences]. The region nevertheless suffered 
from disturbances of varying seriousness—‘Alid 
revolts in the al-Basra region in 145/762 [see 
BAKHAMRA], then in al-Kifa in 199-200/815-6 [see 
IBN TABATABA], a civil war between al-Amin ([¢.v.] 
and al-Ma?min [g.v.] and the siege of Baghdad in 
196-8/812-3, the mutiny of the Turkish officers in 
Samarra?, leading to a second siege of Baghdad in 
251/865-6 [see AL-MUSTA‘IN], the slaves’ revolt, 
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known as the revolt of the Zandj [¢.v.] in the plan- 
tations in Lower ‘Irak (255-70/869-83), periodic raids 
by the so-called Karmatian [¢.v.] bands; all these 
were incidents testifying to a political, religious and 
social instability disquieting for the government. 
These disturbances were all the more distressing to 
the caliphate in that ‘Irak then constituted one of the 
Tichest regions of the empire; the taxes levied on 
the lands of the Sawad—the name currently given 
to ‘Irak—normally furnished a very substantial part 
of the Treasury’s revenues, a circumstance which 
explains why, at. the beginning of the 4th/roth 
century, the viziers were almost always chosen 
from the financiers who were expert in fiscal matters 
and who had already had occasion, before their 
accession to the vizierate, to resolve the delicate 
problems generally raised by the‘calculation of taxes 
in this region. From the time of the caliphate of 
al-Mahdi, incidentally, the collection of these taxes 
was made on the principle of a proportional advance 
payment in kind. 

The nomination by the caliph al-Radi [¢.v.] of an 
amir al-umara in the person of Ibn RA tk {¢.v.] 
opened a new era which extended from 336/945. until 
447/1055, in the course of which ‘Irak, still disturbed 
by dissensions and military campaigns which im- 
paired its agricultural prosperity, ceased to be the 
centre of the empire and became merely a single 
region in the political complex controlled by the 
Buwayhid amirs [q.v.]. The Shid, probably Im4mi, 
convictions of these amirs led them to favour the 
celebration of Shi‘i festivals [see MUHARRAM] and 
to have mausolea erected or reconstructed on the 
tombs of imdms then existing in ‘Irak [see MASHHAD]. 
But this policy met with opposition from the Sunni 
elements in the population and soon also from the 
caliph himself [see AL-KApiIR]. Moreover, the tax 
concessions granted to the amirs on the so-called 
kharadj (g.v.] lands did not improve the situation of 
the agricultural workers, upon whom the wealth of 
the region partly depended. 

In ‘Irak, which for a time was disturbed by the 
episode of the pro-Fatimid revolt of al-Basasiri (q.v.], 
the arrival of the Saldjiiks [¢.v.] established until the 
Mongol invasion a new régime essentially character- 
ized by its efforts to restore Sunnism. But this ten- 
dency did not pass without disagreements, on the one 
hand between the caliphs and the sultans, who had 
incidentally made Isfahan their capital, or on the 
other hand without new dissensions between Shafi‘is 
won over to Ash‘arism and Hanbalis [see aL-sHAF1‘t, 
AL-ASHSARIYYA, AL-HANABILA], the former being 
officially favoured by the Saldjik sultans through the 
medium of the teachers appointed in the new madrasa 
known as the Nizamiyya (founded in 459/1067) [see 
MADRASA]. The Saldjiks continued to dominate ‘Irak 
in the 6th/12th century, but their empire was then 
rapidly disintegrating. The branch which established 
an autonomous principality in ‘Irak went back to 
Mahmiid b. Muhammad [¢.v.], nephew of Sandjar, 
who came to power in 511/1118. This branch remained 
there until the coming of the Khwarazmshahs [q.v.] 
in 590/1194; but already by this time the authority 
of the Saldjik amirs of ‘Irak had been attacked by 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs who were attempting to shake 
off their tutelage. As a consequence, there were 
struggles for influence, the most serious taking place 
in the reign of the sultan Mas“id [g.v.], and they 
brought about the execution of the caliph al-Mustar- 
shid [g.v.] in 529/1135 and of the caliph al-Rashid 
[¢.v.] in 530/1136, and the accession of al-Muktafi 
[g.v.], chosen by the sultan. However, the sultans’ 
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power declined continuously, and the caliph al-Nasir 
[¢.v.], who reigned from 575/1180 to 622/1225, even 
distinguished himself by trying to develop in the 
principal Sunni States in the East the organization 
of the futuwwa [g.v.J, which seemed to him the best 
method of reestablishing, under his own direction, 
the moral and political unity of the old ‘Abbasid 
empire. The undertaking did not however have the 
expected success, and the ‘Abbasid caliphs ceased 
to dominate ‘Irak when the Mongols conquered the 
country in 656/1258 [see AL-MUSTA‘SIM]. 

Bibliography: No history of ‘Irak for the 
period under consideration exists. See the articles 
indicated in the text, particularly with reference 
to the dynasties, caliphs, sultans, governors and 
also the towns. For the episodes of the conquest, 
see F, Gabrieli, Muhammad and the conquests of 
Islam, London 1968, 118-26 and bibl., 245. 

For the ‘Abbasids, see D. Sourdel, Le vizirat 
‘abbdside, Damascus 1959-60; idem, La politique 
religieuse du calife ‘abbaside al-Ma‘mtn, in REI, 
1962, 27-48; idem, La politique religieuse des 
successeurs d’al-Mutawakkil, in S I, xiii (1960), 5-21. 
For Buwayhid ‘Irak, see M. Kabir, The Buwayhid 
dynasty in Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, and H. Busse, 
Chalif und Grosskénig, Wiesbaden 1969. For 
Baghdad, see G. Makdisi, The Topography of 
eleventh century Bagdad, in Arabica, vi (1959), 
178-97 and 281-309; J. Lassner, The topography 
of Baghdad in the Middle Ages, Detroit 1970. For 
the civilisation of ‘Irak in the 4th/1oth century, the 
following may be indicated—Mez, Renaissance: 
SA. SA, Dari, Ta>vikhk al-‘Irdk al-iktisddi fi’l-karn 
al-rabi‘, Baghdad 1945; Cl. Cahen, Quelques 
problémes économiques et fiscaux de VIran buyide 
a@aprés un traité de mathématiques, in AIEO Algiers 
x (1952), 326-63. For ‘Irak in the Saldjak period, 
see Cl. Cahen, apud History of the Crusades, ed. 
K, M. Setton, i, Philadelphia 1955, 168-72, and 
also H. Laoust, La politique de Gazali, Paris 1970. 

(D. SouRDEL) 


(c) 1258-1534 

The period extending from the Mongol conquest 
to the Ottoman conquest does not reveal any unity, 
unless it be in emphasising, by the rapid succession 
of dynasties, that, with the disappearance of the 
Caliphate, ‘Irak entered a period of political decline 
which was to last until after the 16th century, and 
witnessed the intensification of an economic decline 
which reached one of its lowest poiuts in the 15th 
century, the process of this decline being still insuf- 
ficiently understood. The period of about three cen- 
turies covering the Mongol (Ilkhanids, Djalayirids, 
Timirids) and Turcoman rulers (Kara-Koyunlus, Ak- 
Koyunlus, Safawids) has not been the subject of any 
comprehensive study; detailed works on historical 
geography, the administrative system, and social and 
economic structures are inadequate, and the political 
history has been only relatively better reconstructed. 
Extracts from the most important sources are 
grouped chronologically in ‘Abbas al-‘Azz4wi, 
Ta@rikh al-‘Iradk bayn ihtilalayn, i-iii (and iv), 
Baghdad 1935 sqq. The principal sources are, for 
the Iikhanid period, the works of Ibn al-Fuwati 
[¢.v.]; for the Kara- and Ak-Koyunlu period the 
Ta’rikh al-Ghiyaéth (unpublished) and Abi Bakr 
Tibrani, Tarikh-1 Diyarbakriyya, ed. Faruk Siimer, 
2 vol., Ankara 1962-4. 

Under the Ilkhans [g.v.], although it had fallen 
into the status of a provincial capital, Baghdad still 
retained a certain intellectual and religious lustre, 


but was the seat of a government which ruled only 
Lower Mesopotamia, while Upper Mesopotamia was 
governed from al-Mawsil [g.v.]. This division of 
“Irak into two large, distinct and frequently rival 
administrative units was to be maintained until the 
Ottoman occupation. Like the other regions of the 
Ilkhanid empire, the ‘Iraki provinces had at their 
head a Mongol governor (disparate and incomplete 
lists in Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 348-52), as- 
sisted by a non-Mongol #d@b, a senior Muslim, 
Christian or Jewish official, generally a member of 
one of the viziral coteries who struggled for influence 
in the Ordo. Baghdad and southern Irak were held 
in this manner for twenty years by the group of 
Khurasanian administrators whom the Djuwaynis 
controlled. After the disgrace of the latter, the social 
tensions which became apparent throughout the 
whole Ilkhanid State were complicated in ‘Irak by 
the presence of numerous Christian and Jewish 
communities and when the Mongol sovereigns, 
converted to Islam, vaunted their religious opinions 
because of the aspirations of Shi‘ite circles. 

At the time of the dismemberment which followed 
the death of the Ilkhan Abii Sa‘id (735/1335), the 
provinces of ‘Irak at first remained within the 
Mongol orbit, but Hasan Djalayir, though faithful 
to the legitimate succession of the Djengizkhanids 
until the end of his life (1356), nevertheless is known 
as the founder of a dynasty. Having established 
themselves in Baghdad, the Djalayirids {q.v.] suc- 
ceeded in ousting their Cubanid [q.v.] rivals and in 
extending their authority over Upper Mesopotamia. 
However, with its two capitals, Baghdad and Tabriz, 
their State was more Persian than Arab. After 
Timur’s first campaign in ‘Irak (795/1393), a route 
march punctuated by various halts at places where 
there was urban resistance, there followed periods 
of shortlived Timirid domination (796/1393-4, 804/ 
1401-2, 806-7/1403-5) and Djalayirid restorations in 
which the equivocal support of the Kara-Koyunlu 
Turcomans played the essential part and foreshadow- 
ed their domination in the 15th century. The sack of 
Baghdad by Timir in 803/1401 (cf. Arabica, ix/2 
(1962), 303-9), dealt the already declining capital a 
blow from which it was never to recover. In fact, 
tribalism (Bedouins in the South, Turcomans and 
Kurds in the North) from then onwards completed 
the disorganization of the economy and drove away 
to the routes through Persia and Anatolia the caravan 
traffic between the Persian Gulf, the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean. It was a lifeless region that, after 
the Djalayirid dynasty were dispossessed (1410-11), 
the Kara-Koyunlu were to dispute for two decades 
(1411-31) with their successors who had been driven 
back into the southern districts (Khizistan, Basra, 
al-Hilla). The political fragmentation became more 
pronounced, not only on account of rivalries between 
Turcoman federations but also as a result of the 
fact (illustrating the lack of historical unity of a 
country traditionally divided into distinct zones) that 
rulers of Baghdad and rulers of al-Mawsil were in 
armed competition, and that the politico-religious 
movement of the Musha‘sha‘ [g.v.] took over from 
the last Dijalayirids in Lower ‘Irak, and, while it 
there blocked attempts at expansion by the Timirids 
of Fars, also safeguarded the country from Turkmen 
tutelage. The only native movement of sufficient 
vigour to challenge the authority of the Turcomans, 
the Musha‘sha‘ revolt remained limited and, despite 
the difficulties of its opponents, it did not succeed 
in capturing Baghdad; even al-Hilla was occupied for 
only a short time (1466-8). Under the Ak-Koyunlu 
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who supplanted (1468-9) the Kara-Koyunlu, the con- 
dition of ‘Irak was less turbulent. They maintained 
themselves there for some years after their eviction 
from Iran by the Safawid Kizilbash. 

The Safawid domination of ‘Irak (1508-34) was 
characterized, there as elsewhere, by economic 
stagnation and by feeble central government. Upper 
Mesopotamia remained within the orbit of the Maw- 
sillu amirs, who had already been powerful there 
in the time of the Ak-Koyunlu; by securing for them- 
selves authority to govern Baghdad, they assured 
themselves in fact of control of the whole of ‘Irak. 
At the beginning of the reign of the young Shah Tah- 
masp I, one of them, Dhu ’1-Fikar, even attempted 
to secede (1528-9). 

Bibliography: in article. (J. Ausin) 


(d) THE OTTOMAN PErRioD 


The ‘Iraki territories from the early roth/16th 
to the early 19th century were primarily a bastion 
of Ottoman power against not only the rulers of 
Persia, but also the refractory Kurds in the north- 
east and the Arab tribesmen to the west and south- 
west of the Tigris-Euphrates plain. In contrast to 
the western Fertile Crescent, which was conquered 
in a single campaign in 922/1516 and was never 
until the late 18th century seriously threatened by 
an external enemy, the ‘Iraki territories were ac- 
quired piecemeal, lost and retaken, and held over 
a long period only by an extensive concession of 
autonomy to the governors of Baghdad. The 19th 
century witnessed here, as elsewhere in the Ottoman 
Empire, a phase of administrative reorganization. 

The first Ottoman acquisitions (Mosul, Diyar 
Bakr [g.v.] and the Kurdish regions east of the 
Tigris) were obtained in 921-3/1515-7 in the sequel 
of the Caldiran [g.v.] campaign. The renewal of 
hostilities between Sultan Siileyman and Shah Tah- 
masp resulted in the Ottoman capture of Baghdad 
{g.v.] in 941/1534. The Arab dynast of al-Basra [g.v.], 
Rashid b. Mughamis, became a vassal of the sultan, 
and his territory was later (after 953/1546) fully in- 
corporated in the Ottoman Empire. ‘Irak comprised 
the three central eyd@lets of Mosul, Baghdad and al- 
Basra, with the Kurdish eydlet of Shahrizor to the 
east, and the eydlet of al-HasA [g.v.] on the western 
coast of the Persian Gulf [see BAHR FARIS]. The 
eyalet of Diyar Bakr, although lying outside modern 
“Irak, was closely associated with its history in the 
Ottoman period. 

As elsewhere in the Empire, the weakening of 
central control in the r1th/17th and 12th/18th cen- 
turies was reflected in the ‘Iraki provinces in the 
rise of local despotisms and the domination of the 
garrison-troops in the towns. The governorship of 
al-Basra, purchased (c. 1021/1612) by a certain 
Afrasiyab [g.v.], became hereditary in his family. 
Another gubernatorial family ruled in al-Hasa from 
the late roth/16th century until c. 1074/1663-4. The 
garrison- troops of Baghdad, by this time a privileged 
and powerful section of the urban community, pro- 
duced a faction-leader, Bakr Si Bashi (q.v.], who, in 
order to consolidate his position, negotiated with 
Shah ‘Abbas [¢.v.]. Baghdad and central ‘Irak thus 
passed under Persian rule (1033/1623), but the 
Safawids failed to hold Mosul and Shahrizor. The 
Persians were finally ejected from Baghdad by 
Sultan Mur4d IV in 1048/1638. The ensuing Ottoman- 
Safawid settlement (the Treaty of Zuhab) indicated 
the border between the two powers (14 Mubarram 
1049/17 May 1639). It was to bé reaffirmed after 
subsequent hostilities until the 19th century. 
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The Ottoman reconquest brought no lasting sta- 
bility. The garrison-troops of Baghdad continued to 
be turbulent and insubordinate. Although the auto- 
nomy of the house of Afrasiyab in al-Basra was 
finally suppressed in 1078/1668, the rise of the 
Muntafik confederacy of the marsh and desert 
Arabs of the south threatened Ottoman control. This 
was restored by two governors of Baghdad, Hasan 
Pasha [g.v.], who ruled from 1116/1704 to 1136/1724, 
and his son and successor, Ahmad Pasha [g.v.], who 
ruled (with a brief interval) until his own death in 
1160/1747. Their authority, like that of other power- 
ful Ottoman governors of the period, rested on a new 
military and administrative basis. Georgian by 
origin, Hasan and Ahmad established in Baghdad a 
Georgian mamlik household, through which they 
controlled and administered their province. In con- 
sequence of the threat from the Muntafik, al-Basra 
became in effect a dependency of Baghdad. A more 
serious danger appeared in the years following 1135/ 
1722, when first the Afghans, then Nadir Shah, 
succeeded the Safawids as masters of Persia, and 
hostilities with the Ottomans were reopened. The 
key importance of Baghdad in the ensuing campaigns 
partly explains the acquiescence of the sultanate in 
the prolonged tenure of power and autonomous 
position of Ahmad Pasha. It was at this time also 
that members of the Dijalili (g.v.] family established 
themselves as quasi-hereditary governors of Mosul. 
Baghdad was besieged by NAadir in 1146-7/1733, and 
Mosul in 1156/1743, but the long struggle as a whole 
was indecisive, and the settlement of 1159/1746 
merely confirmed the Treaty of Zuhab. 

On Ahmad Pasha’s death, shortly after that of 
Nadir Shah (1160/1747), his Mamlik household was 
firmly entrenched in power, and formed a self- 
perpetuating military and administrative élite. The 
Mamliks were able to thwart the attempts of the 
sultan’s government to displace them, but failed to 
develop a regular system of succession to the 
governorship. The period of the Mamlik Pashalic 
(1160-1247/1747-1831) witnessed a clash with the 
Persian ruler, Karim Khan-i Zand, and the tempo- 
rary loss of al-Basra (1190-3/1776-9), but the danger 
passed with Karim Khan’s death. The long rule 
of Biiytik Siileyman Pasha (1194-1217/1780-1802), 
who governed Baghdad together with al-Basra and 
Shahrizor, marked the apogee of the Mamlik Pasha- 
lic, but his later years were preoccupied with un- 
successful attempts to curb the expansion of the 
Wahbhabis into al-Hasa and the fringes of ‘Irak, 
where they were resisted by the Muntafik confeder- 
acy. The great Wahhabi raid of 1216/1802 and the 
sack of Karbala? showed the impotence of the Mam- 
luk Pashalic in this respect. It survived, however, 
until Sultan Mahmid II succeeded by force of arms 
in ousting Dawid Pasha [q.v.] and ending the autono- 
mous governorship (1831). 

Ottoman administrative reform and increasing 
European penetration are the principal themes in 
the history of ‘Irak from 1831 to 1918. Dawiid’s 
immediate successors were no more effective than 
the Mamlik pashas in enforcing their authority upon 
the tribes. The real turning-point came with the 
governorship of Midhat Pasha (1869-72), which saw 
the application to Baghdad of the Law of Wildyets 
(1864) and the Ottoman Land Law (1858). Both of 
these were westernizing reforms, one creating the 
framework of a provincial administration of European 
type, the other establishing individual freehold 
ownership in tribal lands. Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II 
brought extensive estates in ‘Irak under his private 
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Seniyye administration, The emergence of Arab 
nationalism in the Young Turk period was less evi- 
dent in the ‘Iraki than the Syrian provinces, although 
some nationalists (chiefly army officers) came from 
this region. 

Until the 19th century, the ‘Iraki region, apart 
from the coast-lands of the Persian Gulf, attracted 
little European attention. By the later 18th century, 
the British had superseded the Dutch (as earlier 
had the Dutch the Portuguese) as the dominant 
European power in the Gulf. From 1763 al-Basra 
was the centre of British trade and the-sedt of an 
agency of the East India Company. Baghdad itself 
was of secondary importance to the British until 
Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, but in 1798 a 
permanent British resident was appointed there. In- 
terest in the development of communications with 
India led to surveys of the Euphrates route in the 
1830's, and to the beginning of modern river-trans- 
port in ‘Irak. Telegraphic communications followed 
after 1861, when Istanbul was linked with Baghdad. 
The German-sponsored project of a railway from 
Anatolia to the Persian Gulf was resisted by the 
British government, and only the line from Baghdad 
to Samarra was constructed under Ottoman rule. 

At the outbreak of the First World War, European 
political and economic penetration of ‘Irak was still 
very limited. In November 1914 an expeditionary 
force from India occupied the head of the Gulf and 
al-Basra. A first attempt to capture Baghdad ended 
with the surrender of the British at Kit al-Amara 
in April 1916, but a second advance succeeded in 
taking the city in March 1917. Mosul, however, held 
out until after the armistice of Mudros ended Otto- 
man participation in the war. Meanwhile an adminis- 
tration, mainly composed of British and Indian offi- 
cials, had been established in the occupied ‘Iraki 
territory, and formed a transition to the formal 
assumption of British responsibility for the country 
under the Mandate of 1920. 

Bibliography: For detailed bibliographies, 
see the articles referred to above, especially 
BAGHDAD, and also the principal modern works: 
‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, Ta?rikh al-‘Irak bayn tihtila- 
layn, iv-viii, Baghdad 1949-58; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four centuries of modern Iraq, Oxford 1925 
(repr. London 1969); idem, ‘Ivag r900 to 1950, 
London 1953; A. T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, 
London 1928. (P. M. Hott) 


(e) SINCE 1918 

By 1918 the British occupation of present-day 
‘Irak was completed, when British forces entered 
Mosul in November, seven days after the signing of 
the Mudros Armistice between Turkey and the Allies. 
However, the contradictory attitudes of British of- 
ficial opinion regarding the political future of the 
conquered territory caused administrative confusion 
and led to the rise of anti-British nationalist agita- 
tion for the establishment of a Muslim Arab state 
in the country, When the Mandate over ‘Irak was 
awarded to Great Britain in 1920, it sparked off an 
insurrection led by the tribal-shaykhs of the Middle 
Euphrates and fomented by the Shi‘i mudjtahids of 
Nadjaf and Karbala?, the pacification of which re- 
quired considerable forces and was completed early 
in 1921. The suppression of the insurrection was 
preceded by the appointment of Sir Percy Cox as 
British High Commissioner, who set up an Arab 
Council of State to perform the functions of govern- 
ment, thus ending military rule in October 1920. 
In March 1921 the Cairo conference was held under 
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the presidency of Winston Churchill, the Colonial 
Secretary. In dealing with the situation in ‘Irak the 
conference resolved to offer the rulership of the 
country to Faysal, the second son of Sharif Husayn 
of Mecca, who had been ousted from Syria in July 
1920 by the French. The choice of Faysal as King 
of ‘Irak was approved by the Council of State and 
confirmed in a referendum, and he was crowned in 
August 1921 as a constitutional monarch with a re- 
presentative and democratic government [see DusTUR, 
659]. ‘Irak’s relation with the mandatory power 
was regulated by a series of treaties, the last of 
which was signed in 1930 and gave ‘Irak formal in- 
dependence and provided for a close Anglo-Iraqi 
alliance to last 25 years. Thus in 1932 ‘Irak was 
admitted to the League of Nations as an independent 
sovereign state. 

When ‘Irak became independent, the country had 
not attained the social cohesion among its various 
religious and ethnic groups necessary to make a 
modern nation. There were too many disruptive 
local forces representing the various conflicting in- 
terests. To control and harness these interests for 
the good of the state required wise leadership and 
the ability to strike a balance between the British 
and the nationalists on the one hand, and the dif- 
ferent nationalist groupings on the other. Faysal 
succeeded in maintaining such an equilibrium, and 
his sudden death in 1933 was an irreparable loss. 
It came at a very troubled period in ‘Irak’s modern 
history, when the Assyrian massacre, tribal uprisings 
and strong anti-British agitation threatened the very 
foundations of the new state. Ghazi, Faysal’s suc- 
cessor, was inexperienced and lacked the authority 
of his father to maintain political stability. He was 
drawn to take sides in the turbulent and faction- 
ridden politics of ‘Irak. While certain groups were 
inciting tribal rebellions to displace their rivals 
from power, others sought the cooperation of army 
officers to obtain political power. Thus in 1936 a 
military coup was carried out by General Bakr Sidki 
in collusion with Hikmat Sulayman and supported 
by the reformist political group known as al-Ahdali, 
The movement ended within ten months as it began, 
in another coup. The military intervention in politics 
set a dangerous precedent, as the country witnessed 
no fewer than seven coups in the period between 
1936-41. In this period anti-British nationalist feel- 
ing, aided and abetted by the Axis Powers and in- 
fluenced by British policy in Palestine, facilitated 
the rise of the pro-Nazi régime of Rashid ‘Ali al- 
Gaylani, which seized power in April 1941 and pro- 
ceeded to disregard ‘Irak’s obligation under the 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930. This led to the occupa- 
tion of Baghdad by the British-led Arab Legion of 
Jordan in May 1941. Following the suppression of 
the Gaylani régime and the restoration of constitu- 
tional rule, the Iraqi political leader Niri al-Sa‘id 
emerged as the strong man of subsequent cabinets. 
In 1943 ‘Irak declared war on the Axis powers and 
thus became qualified as a charter member of the 
United Nations Organization, and in 1945 ‘Irak was 
a founder member of the Arab League of States. 
The end of the war saw a revival of political activi- 
ties in the country, when political parties were al- 
lowed to operate freely. Several parties came into 
being, all representing the politically aspiring groups 
of the intelligentsia. All these political organizations 
demanded the abolition of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
and called on workers and students to support their 
demands. Student demonstrations and industrial 
troubles led to the suppression of these parties. 
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The early 1950s saw an increase in ‘Irak’s oil 
revenues, which were channelled towards long-term 
development programmes like the building of irriga- 
tion dams. The failure of these projects to yield 
rapid economic advancement caused wide-spread 
discontent and reinforced the ranks of the opposition. 
The emergence of a new and radical leadership in 
Egypt enhanced the opposition groups in ‘Irak, who 
continued their campaign against the treaty with 
Great Britain. Instead they advocated neutralism 
and an alliance with Egypt. ‘Irak, however, in the 
fcce of strong opposition at home and in the Arab 
world, joined the Baghdad Pact, the Western-inspired 
defence system, in 1955, and expressed lukewarm 
support for Egypt during the Suez crisis of 1956. 
Egypt’s diplomatic triumph and the rise of ‘Abd al- 
N&sir as an Arab national figure marked a turning- 
point in the history of royalist ‘Irak. When Syria 
and Egypt merged to form the United Arab Republic 
in 1958, ‘Irak and Jordan were federated under a 
Hashimite Crown. In July the monarchy was over- 
thrown by a group of army officers under the leader- 
ship of Brigadier ‘Abd al- Karim Kasim, who declared 
a republic. Kasim enjoyed the support of a wide 
coalition of political and other interests representing 
the fragmented social structure of Iraqi society. The 
coalition lacked cohesion and it disintegrated a few 
months later. For almost five years Kasim attempted 
to hold a balance between the contending factions of 
military and civilian groupings. Under his régime 
“Irak withdrew from the Baghdad Pact and the ster- 
ling area, and established diplomatic relations with 
all the communist countries. Kasim was overthrown 
in February 1963. His legacy was the complete 
factionalization of ‘Irak’s internal politics, the alien- 
ation of ‘Irak in the Arab world, and a Kurdish 
rebellion. He was succeeded by a régime representing 
the pan-Arab Ba‘th party, which was ousted by 
President ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif only seven months 
after it had assumed power. ‘Arif was killed in an 
air crash in 1966 and was succeeded by his brother 
‘Abd al-Rahman, who was in turn overthrown by a 
group of army officers, a coup that led to the return 
of the Ba‘th Party to power in 1968. 
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iv.—LAaNGuUAGES 
The official language of ‘Irak is Arabic [see 
‘aRABIYYA]. But on the one hand the Arabic-speaking 
area is not at all homogeneous, and on the other hand 
some Iranian dialects are still much alive, in parti- 
cular Kurdish, to which recent agreements have 
accorded an official status in Kurdistan. 


(a) ARABIC DIALECTS 


Two distinct dialect types, representing a variant 
of the Pan-Arabic division into gai dialects and gal 
dialects, coexist in the Mesopotamian area. They 
may be called qtltu dialects and gilit dialects, using 
the rst pers. sing. of the perfect of the verb ‘to 
say’ to highlight three of their distinctive features: 
the reflexes of Old Arabic g, the shape of the suffix, 
and the degree of segholization. The division is partly 
tegional, partly social: giltu dialects are spoken by 


the sedentary populations North of a line SAmarra- 
Fallidja, and by non-Muslim sedentaries South of 
that line; gilit dialects are spoken by nomadic, semi- 
nomadic and Beduinized populations everywhere, 
and by Muslim sedentaries South of the aforesaid 
line. The gsltu dialects are closely akin to the Arabic 
spoken in Eastern Anatolia (provs. of Mardin, Diyar- 
bakir, Siirt and Urfa), whereas the gilt dialects 
extend into Kuwayt, the Persian Gulf and Khuzistan; 
they also bear some resemblance to the dialects of 
Nadjd and to those of Uzbekistan. The kindred 
dialects spoken by relatively recent immigrants 
from Nadjd, such as the Shammar and ‘Anaza tribes, 
are here left out of account. 

A good deal of reliable material has, in the past 
decade, become available on the dialect of the Bagh- 
dad Muslims (hereafter, MB) but of the other gsiit 
dialects, only that of Kwéri, prov. of’ al-Hilla, 
(hereafter Kw.) has received detailed treatment (see 
the bibliography), though material on al-Hilla, al- 
“Afaé and al-Basra has recently become available. 
Of the giliu dialects, Jewish Baghdadi (JB) and 
Christian Baghdadi (CB) have been described in 
some detail, while the dialect of Mosul (Mo.) is less 
well-known, and there are only a few scattered notes 
on ‘Ana, Tikrit and Hit. 

Phonology. The gilt« dialects are characterized 
by q for OA gq (gal ‘he said’, gam ‘he rose’, bag ‘he 
stole’) and by k for OA k (kam ‘he was’, kalb ‘a dog’, 
haka ‘he spoke’) though ‘Ana has ¢ in these and 
some other items. The gslit dialects have g for OA 
q (gal, gam, b@g) though MB has q in a good many 
instances (gira ‘he read’, buga ‘he remained’, gibal ‘he 
accepted’) and g in a few cases (rifig ‘companion’, 
Sar®i/Sargi ‘Eastern’); and ¢ for OA & in many cases 
(Gibir ‘big’, but kbar ‘big, pl.’, dan ‘he was’, but yin 
‘he will be’, calbak ‘your (m.s.) dog’, ¢albsé ‘your (f. s.) 
dog’); MB contrasts with the rural giit dialects as to 
the amount of affrication: MB akil ‘food’, gad 
‘sitting’, vs. Kw. adil, ga%id. The Southernmost gélit 
dialects have y for OA g. Most of the qiltu dialects 
(Mo., CB, JB, Tikrit) have g for OA 7 in many 
instances (gas ‘head’). They also have, again with the 
exception of ‘ana, a strong imdala (Mo. and CB bégid 
‘cold’, JB bizid) whereas the gilt dialects, especially 
MB, tend toward a low, central and even back @ in 
all positions. A few dialects of both types preserve 
older ay and aw, but these are more generally 
Tepresented by 2 and 6, rather mid than high, with, 
for 2, a characteristic positional variant [ie] in 
Baghdad and other Southern dialects. Older ¢ and « 
are represented by a single + phoneme, usually heard 
as a mid central rounded [9], in the gilts dialects (Atl 
‘all’, kinna ‘we were’, kétib ‘writing’, wégif ‘standing’) 
whereas MB has both ¢ and #, though they have been 
tedistributed (Rull, cinna, katib, waguf). The fate of 
short a is extremely complex; it does not, on the 
whole, follow the giltu-gilit split, except in the case 
illustrated by MB gtmal ‘camel’, gumar ‘moon’ vs. 
Mo. ‘gamal, gamag. The gilit dialects show practically 
universal segholization, the quality of the epenthetic 
vowel varying with environment: ¢alib ‘dog’, darub 
‘way’, xubus ‘bread’, ba‘ad ‘still’; the gtli« dialects 
vary in degree of segholization, the most conservative, 
such as JB, having practically none: kalb, dagb, xibz, 
ba‘d. Common to all dialects, except CB, is. the 
retention of the interdentals ©, 8 and §, the frequent 
occurrence (esp. in the gilt group) of the emphatic 
], and the new phonemes ¢ and g, even in the git 
group; a new phoneme # is well established at least 
in the urban dialects of both types. 

Morphology. The pronominal suffixes character- 
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istic of the giltu group are illustrated below by the 
Mosul paradigm, those of the gilit group by MB, 
using the words for ‘brother’ and ‘house’: 


Mosul MB 
Is. abiyi béti abiya béti 
2ms. abik bétak abtik bétak 
2fs. abaki bétki abuc bétié 
3ms. abinu bétu aht béta 
3fs. abiha béta abtha bétha 
Ip. abtna bétna ahina bétna 
2p. ahikim  bétkim abikum  bétkum 
3P. abthim  bétim ahihum  béthum 


The nominal fem. suff. varies between 7 (or ¢) and 
a in the giltu group, but is a stable @ in the gzlit 
group: Mo. kalbi ‘bitch’ (for some speakers, kalbe), 
béda ‘egg’ (JB kalba, bédi), MB calba, béga. In 
annexation and with suffixes, this suffix has different 
allomorphs in the two groups: Mo. kalbit ahiyi, kal- 
biti, kalbitna, vs. MB éalbat alviya, calibti, Calbatna, 
Common to the area are plural patterns of the type 
ksdla (MB), kasaéli (Mo.) ‘lazy’, for adjectives in -an, 
and kydyit (MB), kaytyit (Mo.) ‘tailors’ for gattal 
nouns. Feminines of adjectives of colours and infirm- 
ity end in a long, stressed vowel in the qiltu group, 
a short vowel in the gilit group: Mo. séda@ ‘black’, 
‘amya ‘blind’, vs. MB séda, Samya. In the verb, the 
usual ten form classes occur, with form IV rather 
sparsely represented. Form I has a single pattern 
gital/qutal (the alternation depending on the environ- 
ment) in the gilit group, ¢.g., kitab ‘he wrote’ vs. 
tubah ‘he cooked’, a single gatal pattern in some 
qiltu dialects, while others have the common twofold 
gatal vs. qitil, ¢.g., Mo. katab ‘he wrote’ vs. Sigib 
‘he drank’. Conjugation of the form I perfect and 
imperfect is illustrated by the Mosul paradigm 
(qatal only) and the MB paradigm respectively: 


Mosul MB 

Is. katabtu— aktib kitabit aktib 
2ms. katabit tiktib kitabit tiktib 
afs. katabti tkitbin kitabti tkitbin 
3ms. katab yiktib kitab yiktib 
3fs. k&tabit tiktib kitbat tiktib 
Ip. katabna — niktib kitabna _— niktib 
2p. katabtim tkitbin katabtu  tkitbin 
3P. katabu ykitbin kitbaw ykitbin 


The -%n forms of the imperfect are characteristic 
of the whole area, as well as Eastern Anatolia, 
Northern Arabia and Uzbekistan. The rural gilit dia- 
lects (and some speakers of MB) maintain a gender 
distinction in the 2nd and 3rd pers. pl. both in the 
verb and in the object pron. suff.; the distinction is 
absent in the gilt’ group. A present indicative 
marker (¢.g., Mo. ga-, MB da-) occurs in most dialects. 
Syntax. Indeterminate nouns are, over much 
of the area, often marked by a morpheme derived 
from OA fard (MB fadd, farid). Determinate direct 
objects are, with varying regularity in the different 
dialects, marked by an anticipatory pron. suff. plus 
I-, ¢.g., MB Sifta lakak ‘I saw your brother’. Also of 
frequent occurrence in the area are constructions 
of the type walad izzén ‘the good boy’, #.e., a sort 
of construct phrase replacing the determinate noun 
plus adjective phrase. Peculiar to CB, though it 
occurs also in Eastern Anatolia, is the use of a 
postposed copula, ¢.g., hada Siglak ydnu ‘that’s your 
business’. Negation is marked by ma- without post- 
posed §, by Ja- in negative imperative. 
Vocabulary. Many items are characteristic of 
the area-as a whole; they include a large number of 
Turkish and Persian loans. The following sampling 
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is in MB unless otherwise indicated: admit ‘person, 
individual’, ti ‘flatiron’, bazzin(a) ‘cat’, bag ‘to 
steal’, bibi ‘grandmother’, tufga ‘rifle’, timman ‘rice’, 
rédi ‘tat’, ¢ca@rak ‘one-fourth’, datal ‘fork’, halig 
‘mouth’, hunfa ‘wheat’, haSim ‘nose’, haSt#ga ‘spoon’ 
hital ‘to hide (intr.)’, 6% ‘good’, dazz ‘to send’ 
Sabb ‘to throw’, damm ‘to hide (trans.)’, ‘agrugga 
‘frog’, kaSmar ‘to’ trick’, gubba ‘room’, gadda ‘to 
beg for alms’, la, luh ‘another’ (marrt illuh‘ again’), 
méz ‘table’, méwa ‘fruit’, nifa (Mo. fa‘a) ‘to give’, 
hdtim (Mo. hwas) ‘clothes’, haySa ‘cow’. Among part- 
icles, note aku ‘there is’, neg. maku, the possessive 
marker mal, and such adverbs as ham ‘also’, hwaya 
‘much, many’ (Mo. k@ig, Southern w@gid), hna(ya) 
‘here’ (Mo. h6ni), hnaka ‘there’ (Mo. hénik, hntka), 
hit ‘thus’ (Mo. haki8), lbarha ‘yesterday’ (Mo. mbéha), 
bacir ‘tomorrow’ (Mo. gada), the interrogatives minu 
‘who’, 5-, Sinu ‘what’ (Mo. as-}, Slon ‘how’ (Mo. aglén), 
wén ‘where’ (Mo. ésab). Among characteristic inter- 
jections are 7, bali ‘yes’, aS& (observation of accom- 
plished fact: aa gé ‘so here you are’), #6 (implying 
hope or concern: 26 ma Paddét ‘you didn’t get hurt, 
I hope ?’), yézt ‘that’s enough’. 

Bibliography: For a list of works published 
before 1962, see H. Blanc, Iragi Arabic, in H. 
Sobelman, ed., Arabic dialect studies, Washington 
1962, and some addenda in JAOS, Ixxxiv (1964), 
304. On Baghdad, W. M. Erwin, A short reference 
grammar of Iraqi Arabic, Washington 1963; N. 
Malaika, Grundziige der Grammatik des Arabischen 
Dialektes von Bagdad, Wiesbaden 1963; R. J. 
McCarthy and F. Raffouli, Spoken Arabic of 
Baghdad, pt. 1, Grammar and exercises, Beirut 1964, 
pt. Ila, Anthology of texts, Beirut 1965; H. Blanc, 
Communal dialects in Baghdad, Cambridge Mass. 
1964; S. J. Altoma, The problem of diglossia in 
Arabic — A comparative study of classical and 
Iraqi Arabic, Cambridge Mass., 1969; and the 
following dictionaries: Djalal al-Hanafi, Mu‘djam 
al-lugha al-“ammiyya al-baghdadiyya, pt. I, harf 
al-alif, Baghdad 1963; pt. II, harf al-ba?, Baghdad 
1966; B. E. Clarity, K. Stowasser and R. Wolfe, 
A dictionary of Iraqi Arabic (English-Arabic), 
Washington 1964; D. R. Woodhead and W. Beene, 
A dictionary of Iraqi Arabic (Arabic-English), 
Washington 1967. For texts, see also J. Lecerf, 
Poésie dialectale ’iragienne dans les milieux bagh- 
dadiens, in Arabica, ix (1962), 435-6; idem, ?Ani 
-ummak ya Saker—Je suis ta mére, 6 Saker—Piéce 
de Yusuf al-Sani, in Arabica, xii (1965), 225-43. 
For Kwéri§ and other rural dialects, see B. 
Meissner, Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Iraq, 
Leipzig 1903 and review of same by F. H. Weiss- 
bach in ZDMG, Iviii (1904), 931-48; F. H. Weiss- 
bach, Beitraége sur Kenntniss des Irak-Arabischen, 
i, Leipzig 1908, ii, Leipzig 1930. A. Denz and 
D. O. Edzard, Ivaq-Arabische Texte nach Tonband- 
aufnahmen aus al-Hilla, al-‘Afac und al-Basra in 
ZDMG, cvi (1966), 60-96. On other Iraqi dialects, 
see H. Blanc, op. cit., and references cited there. 

(H. Branc) 


(b) IRANIAN DIALECTS 


Although Persian is spoken by large communities 
in the holy cities of the Shi‘a, Karbala’, Kazimayn 
and Nadjaf, the main Iranian language of ‘Irak is 
Kurdish. Almost the entire population of the liwa@s 
of SulaymAaniyya and Arbil and half that of Kirkik 
is Kurdish, speaking Central Kurdish dialects. In 
Mosul wa, the Bahdinani dialect of Northern 
Kurdish is spoken in the nakiyas of ‘Akra, ‘Ama- 
diyya, Duhék and Zakhi, and a related dialect is 
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used by the Yazidis of Sindjar. Southern Kurdish 
dialects are represented in the Khanakin and 
Mandali areas of Diyala. [See kurps, Language]. 
Two other Iranian languages, often erroneously 
classed as Kurdish, are Girani and Luri. The former 
is represented in ‘Irak by the Badjalani dialects 
[see BADJALAN] and the Hawrdmi spoken in a few 
villages near the Persian border north of the R. 
Sirwan [see HAWRAMAN; GURAN, Language]. Luri, 
the most. closely related to Modern Persian of. all 
Iranian languages, is spoken by the Fayliyya, best 
known as porters in Baghdad. 
Bibliography: See articles quoted above; 
D. N. MacKenzie, Kurdish Dialect Studies, 2 vols., 
London 1961-2; idem, The Dialect of Awroman, 
Copenhagen 1966. {D. N. MacKenzie) 


v.—ARABIC LITERATURE 


The history of literary activity in ‘Irak is closely 
connected with the history of the caliphate, in the 
sense that Arabic literature, which had been almost 
exclusively ‘Iraki both under the Umayyads (al- 
though Damascus was their capital) and also under 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs during the period when they 
were the real rulers of the empire, began to be 
dispersed as soon as more or less independent 
dynasties became established in various provinces. 
Since literary production, in the strict sense, was 
dependent on the one hand on patronage, in respect 
of poetry, and on the other on the existence of 
administrative departments which employed kuttab 
as far as prose is concerned, the pre-eminence of 
‘Irak suffered as soon as poets of talent began to 
look for patrons at the provincial courts and when 
the most talented scribes placed themselves at the 
service of the local rulers. A further point to be 
noted is the emigration to the West, and to Muslim 
Spain in particular, of writers and scholars of all 
disciplines as soon as the politico-religious situation 
appeared to be dangerous. Thus it can be said that 
from the 4th/1oth century onwards ‘Irak, although 
still at the head, was increasingly rivalled by the 
other provinces of the empire; the decline which had 
already started was accentuated still more under the 
Saldjtikids, and the capture of Baghdad by the 
Mongols dealt a mortal blow to Arab culture in ‘Irak. 
There then began a long period of obscurity, which 
was to end in the r9th century; incidentally, ‘Irak 
merely followed, somewhat tardily, the Nakda of the 
countries on the shores of the eastern Mediterranean, 
but after the second world war it embarked upon a 
deliberately revolutionary course. 

Even in the pre-Islamic period Arabic poetry was 
practised in ‘Irak, especially in al-Hira [g.v.], where 
an Arab dynasty, the Lakhmids [q.v.], attracted poets 
who were natives of Arabia, for example al-Nabigha 
al-Dhuby4ni, or encouraged the flowering of local 
talents, particularly among the Christians, of whom 
‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi was outstanding. To judge by 
fragments considered to be authentic, the poetry 
which flourished at al-Hira was one of town life, with 
the inevitable panegyrics but also with bacchic 
themes which seem to have been characteristic. The 
end of the Lakhmid dynasty (A.D. 602), soon 
followed by the preaching of Islam, seriously checked 
this poetic activity, but the founding of Basra [q.v.] 
and Kifa [¢.v.] made Lower Mesopotamia into an 
Arab colony, with the establishment of tribal 
elements coming principally from central and eastern 
Arabia; Arabization took place rapidly and, although 
the Persian captives composed no poems at that time, 
at least the newly sedentarized Bedouins are found 
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Maintaining pre-Islamic tradition by reciting verses 
on the battlefield or on occasions of importance in the 
life of the newly-founded cities, and orators began to 
deliver discourses defending and glorifying their new 
country; religious and political eloquence was 
practised in the mosques, and it is remarkable that 
the most admired specimens of the art of oratory in 
the 1st/7th century are in fact orations delivered from 
the puipits of ‘Irak [see AL-HADJDJADJ; ZIYAD]. 
Fragments of poetry or oratory preserved in the 
mainly later anthologies are extremely suspect, but 
nevertheless they correspond to a profound reality 
and reveal that the art of eloquence, the speciality 
of the Arabs, remained the constant preoccupation 
of the populations of the new colonies; and although 
they show that the desert tradition was preserved, 
yet in certain easily discernible features they also 
mark a development which was to continue for 
several centuries. 

In the second half of the rst/7th century, the poetry 
produced in Basra and Kifa adhered to the tradition- 
al settings and themes, but tended to follow various 
orientations. Although the court of Damascus 
attracted a considerable number of poets, the 
Umayyad governors of ‘Irak and some great aristo- 
cratic families, practising a new type of patronage, 
encouraged the panegyric poetry still produced by 
Bedouins brought up in the desert but now tempted 
by the variety of opportunities offered by large 
cities. It is probably not by chance that in this 
category are the great poets of the 1st century—al- 
Farazdak, Djarir, al-Akhtal, as well as al-Ra‘i, Dhu 
71-Rumma and many others of less renown. The 
Mirbad of Basra, the meeting-place for caravans, was 
also a platform where the best poets came to submit 
their compositions to a public of connoisseurs; the 
upholders of the poetic tradition among peoples still 
close to their Bedouin origins, these poets took part 
in contests, competing with each other in boastfulness, 
but gradually they succeeded in going beyond the 
tribal setting and in playing a wider political role. 

More distinct in character is the activity of a 
group of poets who, while following the tradition of 
hidja@? and madih [qq.v.], endeavoured to defend or 
attack not a tribe or a tribal chief but a specific 
politico-religious group. In fact the divergencies 
which, especially after Siffin [g.v.], led to a schism 
among the Muslims and gave rise to bloody conflicts, 
are echoed in the writings of poets who were support- 
ers of the SAlids (al-A‘sha of Hamdan; al-Kumayt; 
Kuthayyir ‘Azza, etc.) or the Kharidjis (“Imran b. 
Hittan; al-Tirimmah, etc.); their common hostility 
to the Umayyads has, as its corollary, the praising 
of the chiefs followed by these men, for whom poetry 
retained something of its magic character; and it is 
not uncommon, in such poetry as has survived, to 
detect an epic quality which makes us regret the 
loss of the greater part of this literary output which 
was, for once, inspired by sincere sentiments. There 
are still almost no non-Arabs to be found among the 
poets of talent, but perhaps it is as such, although 
his true origin has not been established, that Ibn 
Mufarrigh should be regarded; the implacable enemy 
of the sons of Ziyad, he was already a member of 
the band of mawdali who were soon to challenge the 
Arabs successfully in a field in which the latter 
claimed to be unrivalled. 

The bacchic tradition of al-Hira was maintained, 
particularly by Haritha b. Badr al-Ghud§ani, but al- 
though erotic subjects were in no way neglected, there 
was still nothing in ‘Irak comparable with the love 
poetry which flourished during the same period in 
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the towns of the Hidjaz; and it was only with al- 
“Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. in about 190/805) that the 
Hidjaz tradition penetrated into ‘Irak. On the other 
hand, al-Aghlab al-‘Idjli of Kifa is credited with the 
invention of the urdjiza [g.v.], which was practised 
with some success by his compatriot Abu ’l-Nadjm, 
and by al-‘Adjdjadj and his son Ru°ba, of Basra. For 
the town-dwelling poets of ‘Irak, works in radjaz 
subsequently offered a means of proving that they 
were acquainted with the life and vocabulary of the 
Bedouins, before the urdjtiza became the favourite 
form of didactic poetry. 

In comparison with the pre-Islamic poetic tradi- 
tion (at least, as one may imagine it to have been), 
the changes are thus not very spectacular. However, 
panegyric writing was henceforth addressed to per- 
sonages who were no longer necessarily tribal chiefs; 
political and religious themes—though outside the 
bounds of orthodoxy—assumed a new importance, 
hidja’ began to take the form of short epigrams and, 
although the traditional forms were for the most part 
respected, some shorter works characterized a trans- 
ition to a poetry less closely linked with the classical 
kasida. 

In a more general way, this first period of intellec- 
ual life in ‘Irak, the end of which coincided with the 
disappearance of the great Umayyad poets and the 
close of the true ‘arabiyya as defined by the lexico- 
graphers, was a period of adaptation to the new con- 
ditions of life for the Arabs settled in ‘Irak, and of 
cultural adaptation for the foreign elements absorbed 
by Islam. In fact, it was this period which saw the 
beginnings of the development, in both Basra and 
Kia, of that Arabo-Islamic culture which was later 
to embrace the whole of the Muslim world and the 
assertion of ‘Irak in all fields of intellectual activity, 
even though the political centre of the empire was 
still in Syria. 

It is not possible here to describe the part played 
by ‘Irak in the elaboration of the religious sciences; 
in a related sphere, however, it should be noted that 
gtammar, in which the pioneer was probably ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abi Ishak (d. 117/735), was an ‘Iraki field 
of study and remained so. Moreover, it was in ‘Irak 
that the main lexicographical and philological 
investigations were undertaken, work which, together 
with the systematic collection of ancient verse, 
proverbs and traditions of a more or less historical 
character, was to inspire a crowd of scholars or of 
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£Ala? (d. about 154/771), al-Asma‘i (d. 213/828) and 
Abit ‘Ubayda (d. 209/824) became well-known a 
little later, as did many others. The documents thus 
collected together were to constitute the principal 
foundation of literary culture, adab (q.v.], the origin 
of which must likewise be placed in ‘Irak. 

The coming to power of the ‘Abbasids merely 
accentuated the lead already taken by ‘Irak in the 
intellectual sphere, by providing the poets and men 
of letters of that country and of the other regions 
of the empire with an opportunity to display their 
talent before these enlightened patrons. After the 
founding of Baghdad, the two metropolitan cities of 
Basra and Kifa, whose literary activity was greater 
and more diversified than in the Hidjaz, Syria or 
Egypt, for a time retained the position they had suc- 
ceeded in attaining, but they soon came to play a 
less prominent part, merely supplying the new capital 
with an élite who were assured of finding fame and 
fortune there. From the second half of the 2nd/8th 
century there were indeed very few Kifans or Bas- 
rans who, through modesty, fear or lack of ambition, 
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did not at least try their luck in Baghdad. In this way 
a rivalry came into being which produced the most 
fortunate results for the development of literature. 

Another phenomenon also accompanied the 
transfer of the centre of the empire to ‘Irak——the 
introduction of the mawali [g.v.] not only to Arab 
culture but also to belles-lettres. A number of ‘Iraki 
Muslims of non-Arab origin had indeed already held 
a controlling part in the offices in the administration 
which, from the earliest time, had been a forcing- 
ground for men of letters; but a sort of democrati- 
zation of culture, together with a more or less openly 
avowed desire to supplant the Arabs, considerably 
increased the numbers of these mawali who, having 
been brought up to use the Arabic language and 
possessing no other means of expression, adopted 
their conquerors’ idiom and composed poetry and 
prose with felicity. 

Imbued with the Arab poetic tradition, these 
mawali willingly sacrificed to custom and, when 
occasion required, wrote panegyrics which the 
Bedouin poets would not have rejected; but they 
tended to impose a ‘“‘modernistic’”’ poetry, character- 
ized by the abandonment of classical forms and the 
adoption of themes consonant with the new way of 
life of the Muslims. The Kitab al-A ghani, which 
devotes a very large part to ‘Iraki writing, contains 
instructive notices on poets of Basra or Kifa who 
are regarded as minor authors by literary criticism, 
perhaps because they failed to respect the traditional 
Tules, but who nevertheless deserve lasting attention, 
since they expressed sincere sentiments, in language 
of great simplicity, and at times did not scruple to 
hurl biting invective, the originality of which is 
unfortunately too often exceeded by its obscenity. 
All this work, which would, since it is true poetry, 
repay serious study, has in general been neglected 
because the specialists in Arabic literature, being 
influenced by Arab critics, have devoted more 
attention to the most celebrated “modernists”? who 
without neglecting the traditional forms, are clearly 
distinguished from their predecessors by their 
avowed desire for originality. Among these, reference 
is generally made to Bashshar b. Burd (d. 167/783-4), 
of Basra, who excelled in satire and erotic poetry, 
and to Abi Nuwas (d. about 200/816), whose name 
is linked with bacchic poetry; yet he won distinction 
by his treatment of erotic themes and, in addition, 
expressed man’s anguish when confronted with the 
unknown in death, in the so-called ‘‘ascetic’’? poems 
(sukdiyyat), in which his contemporary Abu ’1-‘Ata- 
hiya (d. about 213/823) was to make himself famous. 
In such of his work as still survives, the last-named 
author utters banal truths, rather than any profound 
religious sentiment, and it is remarkable that in that 
century the Islamic religion still inspired very few 
poets, whilst a Bashshar or an Aba Nuwas did not 
hesitate to show scepticism with regard to Islam, and 
sometimes even to resort to sacrilege, with the 
glorification of their ancestors and their religion; 
this attitude, which led to their being ranked ainong 
the zindiks (q.v.] or the Shu‘ibiyya {¢.v.] and at times 
involved them in certain difficulties, in no way 
impaired their reputation. 

On the other hand, the Shi‘is possessed a politico- 
religious poetry, devoted to the praise of the Ahl 
al-Bayt (g.v.], and in particular of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
and of his son al-Husayn, whose martyrdom became 
a frequent theme. Among the most celebrated Shi‘i 
poets, literary criticism has recognized al-Savyid 
al-Himyari (d. 171/787-8) and Di‘bil (d. 246/860) in 
particular, but research has until now been in- 
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complete and needs to be supplemented, despite the 
difficulties of the task arising from the disappearance 
of a large proportion of this political poetry and from 
the numerous interpolations made during later 
periods. 

Although the evolution of poetry during the period 
in question is of undeniable importance, the fact 
which must be equally emphasized is the establish- 
ment of Arabo-Islamic culture and the accompanying 
development of Arabic prose; it is no exaggeration 
to say that Arabic literature, which hitherto had 
consisted almost exclusively of poetry, entered a new 
phase as soon as it was felt that prose lent itself better 
than verse to the expression of thought, however 
rudimentary, and that this new instrument deserved 
being taken into consideration; from that time, one 
has the impression that an equilibrium was reached 
and that the balance tended to incline towards prose. 

In this field also the influence of Persia was de- 
cisive; and if the creation of the epistolary genre, at 
the end of the Umayyad period, is to be attributed 
to ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya, it was naturally enough 
in ‘Irak that this genre was to attain some measure 
of perfection, so long as the ‘Abbasids of Baghdad 
held power and employed kutiab (who incidentally 
were mainly non-Arab); thanks to the risdla [q.v.], 
derived from the official letter, the genre was even 
to constitute the essential feature of prose literature. 

It was a katib of the caliphate, Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
(d, about 139/757), who with his translation of Kalila 
wa-Dimna and his own writings in fact created Arabic 
prose, both didactic and entertaining, by introducing 
into literature adab of the Sasanid type, whose pur- 
pose was the moral and so to speak “professional” 
instruction of the rulers and the people. The apologues 
of Kalila wa-Dimna inspired only one imitation by 
another Persian katib, Sahl b. Hariin (d. 244/858), 
but the adab of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, supplemented by 
elements of Persian origin, introduced to the ‘Irakis 
by translations from the Pahlavi, for a long time 
was to feed adab works of edification and popular 
encyclopaedias, first in ‘Irak and then in the other 
countries of the Arab world. Shortly after Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘, translations from the Greek reached 
Baghdad or were even made in the Bayt al-Hikma 
[q.v.] of the capital, and they inspired the mutakal- 
limun [q.v.] and later the faldsifa [q.v.], while also 
providing adab with certain new maxims 

One activity which cannot be emphasized too 
strongly is that of the ruwat, who, coming after the 
generation which had devoted itself to collecting the 
elements of the Arab ‘humanities’, started to classify 
this vast documentation in a series of monographs, 
a surprisingly rich inventory of which is provided by 
the Fihrist; after al-Asma‘i, Abi ‘Ubayda and their 
colleagues, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Mada?ini (d. after 215/ 
830), whose true influence it would be interesting to 
be able to assess, made available to later generations 
(though in a still obscure form despite the evident 
care he gave to classification) an enormous mass 
of information, traditions, verse, etc., derived from 
material collected among the Arab tribes. 

It fell to al-Djahiz (d. 255/868) to apply critical 
study to this documentary material, in order to draw 
from it the necessary elements to constitute a large- 
scale, clear literary culture, to reject the legendary 
features and to indicate the methods by which it 
could be developed by reflexion, research and exper- 
iment. Al-Djahiz described himself as a 7vdwi, but 
nevertheless he was more than that, for although in 
the Bayan or the Hayawan he limited himself to 
quoting traditions, he treated ethical adab in a more 
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personal manner, which already amounted to a 
psychological analysis of qualities of character and a 
portrayal of society. His work, which should have 
marked a transition or stage, was in fact regarded 
as an end in itself by his admirers, or as a kind of 
betrayal of the Muslim ideal by his detractors, who 
endeavoured to lead culture and prose literature 
back to something more utilitarian and more com- 
patible with the requirements of the average Muslim. 
Although al-Djahiz had a remote successor in the 
person of Abi Hayy4n al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), he 
was supplanted, shortly after the collapse of the 
Mu‘tazilite movement, by a fakih, Ibn Kutayba 
(d. 276/889), who brought a methodical and disci- 
plined intellect to the service of a more restricted and 
a less dangerous culture, one in which the religion and 
inheritance of the Arabs formed a coherent whole, 
open to the greatest numbers but preventing any 
kind of access into the outside world. Ibn Kutayba’s 
adab, represented by the ‘Uytin al-akhbar, the Kitab 
al-Ma‘arif and the Kitab al-Shi‘r wa ’l-shu‘ard, is 
composed mainly of quotations and traditional 
material, the greater part of which was to pass into 
later literature and to contribute largely to the 
popular encyclopaedias. The literary adab, made 
fashionable by al-Djahiz and systematized by Ibn 
Kutayba, was still represented by works such as the 


. Kamil of al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), before declining 


into the anthologies of verse and prose, of which 
the Muwashshaé of al-Washsha?, which concentrates 
on the traditions relating to the dandies of Baghdad, 
is a typical and relatively original example. 

While the works here referred to have survived, 
for they conformed with the tastes of a clientéle 
which enjoyed short traditional accounts that were 
easy to memorize and to introduce into conversation, 
only a few very inadequate fragments are left from 
what was no doubt a more original literature, 
although still a subsidiary branch of riwaya, of 
erudition; to judge by the Fikrist, which records a 
considerable number of titles, it included true 
romances of love and adventure, burlesques (mostly 
obscene), and collections of amusing anecdotes, and 
in short was a purely recreative literature in which 
imagination played a certain part. But no doubt as 
a result of a reaction among pietist circles, these 
works very soon ceased to be copied and merely made 
their way, in the form of extracts, into later collec- 
tions where the lack of references makes identification 
impossible. However, the dual aspect of adab, as 
both diversion and instruction, can be seen also in 
a number or works of an intentionally serious 
character, such as al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda of al- 
Tantkhi (d. 384/944), which combines proverbs, 
anecdotes, various traditions and narrative accounts 
mainly related by kédis, on the theme of “relaxation 
after tension’. It is probably significant that it was 
in ‘Irak that the first stories of the ‘Thousand and 
one nights” [see ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA] were collected 
together. 

The Fihrist (written in 377/987-8) makes it possible 
to evaluate the richness of Arabic literature in 
Baghdad towards the end of the 4th/roth century, 
even allowing for the fact that the book-sellers of 
the capital may also have sold works written in 
other countries; in order to estimate the number 
of works, it would be necessary to reproduce a 
summary of this invaluable catalogue, a reading of 
which inspires the greatest admiration for the work 
of the scholars, writers and poets of ‘Irak. The 
Fihrist also shows that, although the philologists 
and ruwdat of the early centuries deserve the meri, 
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of collecting and transmitting the greater part of 
what we know of the Arab heritage, it was also the 
‘Irakis who set themselves the task of reconstituting 
the diwdns of the ancient, the classical and the 
modernistic poets, and it is quite certain that this 
erudite work had the most far-reaching consequences 
on the development of Arabic poetry in ‘Irak and 
elsewhere; perhaps even it immediately favoured the 
neo-classicism which followed the modernism. In fact, 
the modernist movement was only short-lived, and 
the triumph of Persian influence was far from con- 
clusive since, as early as the end of the znd/8th 
century, the first manifestations of a reaction made 
their appearance, a reaction characterized by the 
return to classical forms and the use of more carefully 
chosen language than that of the modernists, and of 
more complex rhetorical figures of speech; the 
mawali themselves did not hesitate to plunge into 
neo-classicism, since the earliest representative of 
the movement, Muslim b. al-Walid (d. 187/803), was 
a mawla and his successors, Abi Tammam (d. 231/ 
845), Ibn al-Raimi (d. 283/896), al-Buhturi (d. 284/ 
897) and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 294/907), were not all 
pure Arabs. These poets were finally to incorporate 
the thematic contributions of modernism in the 
traditional forms. 

Neo-classicism, which originated in ‘Irak, was soon 
to spread elsewhere, and to be cultivated with even 
greater success in other regions of the Muslim world, 
from the time when Baghdad was no longer its sole, 
undisputed capital and when the provincial courts 
attracted the greatest talents; the most celebrated 
representative of this type of poetry, al-Mutanabbi 
(d. 354/965), became famous principally in Aleppo, 
and many others stayed only very briefly in Baghdad. 
The decay of the Caliphate consequently brought 
with it a decline of ‘Iraki poetry, but the impression 
remains that the poets of ‘Irak, among whom there 
was no longer any outstandingly great name, tended 
to fall back on themselves and to produce a more 
personal, more lyrical and perhaps more sincere 
poetry. One of them, Ibn al-Hadjdjadj (d. 391/1001), 
represents this tendency very clearly, although his 
work is marred by its intolerable obscenity. 

In the field of prose, it was probably towards the 
end of the 4th/roth century that Muhammad b. 
Ahmad Abu ’l-Mutahhar al-Azdi, inspired by al- 
Djahiz, created a new genre by delineating in his 
Hikaya a satirical picture of tHfe and manners in 
Baghdad, but his innovation, though very successful, 
produced no sequel. During the same period the 
scribes of the Biyid chancellery customarily used 
thymed prose in the epistolary style and made 
fashionable an original literary genre, the makama 
(g.v.]; but al-Hamadhani was not an ‘Iraki, and 
although one of his most illustrious successors, al- 
Hariri (d. 516/1122) was a Basran, his ‘‘Sessions’’, 
through the very mass of their lexicographical 
erudition, bear the stamp of a period when philology 
was one of the principai yreoccupations of men of 
letters. 

In the meanwhile, the Saldjakid Turks had captur- 
ed Baghdad (447/1055) and, being anxious to return 
to strict orthodoxy, had founded the madrasa [q.v.], 
the aim of which was to reinvigorate orthodox 
teaching and thereby to restore the so-called Arabic 
sciences to a place of honour; thus the madrasa tended 
to favour a very enclosed form of culture, which in- 
clined towards grammar. rhetoric and the learning 
by heart of works by ancient writers which could no 
longer be understood save with the help of acommen- 
tary.The study of ‘Iraki poetry under the Saldjikids 
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brings to light the existence of a considerable number 
of minor poets; from among them, it is possible to 
single out Ibn al-Habbariyya (d. about 509/r115), 
who lived in the entourage of Nizam al-Mulk and, 
in addition to panegyrics and satires in a style 


‘reminiscent of that of Ibn al-Hadjdiadij, also produced 


a versified collection of fables, al-Sddih wa ’l-baghim, 
and al-JTughra’i (d. about 515/1121), whose reputation 
is based on the Lamiyyat al-‘Adjam—a poem with a 
revealing title. 

The decline, which had been clearly noticeable 
from the 4th/1oth century, became more marked 
after the capture of Baghdad by the Mongols (656/ 
1258), and Arab literature, which everywhere was 
in decay, from then onwards underwent a long period 
of eclipse in ‘Irak. Faced with the dangerous challenge 
of Persian and Turkish, Arabic culture took refuge 
further to the West and, although some ‘Irakis are 
to be found among the prose-writers and poets, their 
writings for the most part were produced outside 
their own country. In prose, there is no outstanding 
work to be noted, while in poetry the increasingly 
marked divison between classical and dialectal Arabic 
led to the almost exclusive use of traditional clichés 
and rhetorical figures of speech for the expression 
of ideas which themselves were lacking in inspiration. 
Perhaps it was in order to challenge this atrophy of 
classical poetry that the ‘Irakis, who gave so much 
to Muslim Spain, now followed the example of that 
country by adopting or creating some popular poetic 
forms (zadjal, mawaliyad, dibayt, kan wa-kan, kama, 
muwashshah), upon which Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. about 
4750/1349) throws some light in al-‘Afil al-hali wa 
*l-murakhkhas al-ghali (ed. Hoenerbach, Wiesbaden 
1956); this same poet, who is probably the most 
remarkable during the whole of this long period (of 
which incidentally not a great deal is known), placed 
himself among the neo-classical writers and, as was 
done elsewhere, wrote poems in honour of the Prophet 
(which shows how uninviting the current topics were), 
but he also reveals a marked liking for popular 
poetry and the use of slang words, something which 
seems to be quite characteristic of ‘Irak. 

In the Ottoman period (941/1543-1918), literary 
output was negligible, and it was only at the end of 
the 19th century that the old capital of the empire 
took a place, however modest, in the modern renais- 
sance, thanks to poets like al-Zahawi (1863-1936) and 
Maif al-Rusafi (1875-1945); however, although 
“Irak did at last, after an understandable delay, join 
in the literary and dramatic movement, the persist- 
ence of popular poetry in dialectal Arabic is one of 
the most curious phenomena of the present period. 

It is still too early to judge the ‘Iraki literature 
which has developed particularly since the second 
world war, but it should be noted that although in 
comparison with other Arabic-speaking countries 
‘Irak seems to show a slight backwardness, it 
nevertheless remains true that ‘Irak is in general 
manifesting original and specific tendencies, which 
will perhaps enable the country to play again such 
a part as it held in the early days of Islam, at a time 
when attention was directed first towards Basra 
and Kifa, and then towards Baghdad. 
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vi.—TueE SECTS 


Ata very early date, immediately after the conquest 
of the country which was embarked upon during the 
caliphate of Abii Bakr (11/632-13/634) and completed 
during that of ‘Umar (13/634-23/644), ‘Irak became 
the scene of violent clashes among the various parties 
which were contending for power. From the reign of 
the caliph ‘Uthm4n (23/644-33/655), a party in oppo- 
sition to the caliph and the Umayyads came into being 
in “Irak, and particularly in Kiifa, one of their most 
energetic military leaders being al-Ashtar [q.v.]. At 
the time of the revolt which ended in Medina with the 
assassination of the caliph ‘Uthm4n, according to 
certain traditions al-Ashtar brought from Kifa a 
contingent of two hundred men who joined the rebels 
who had come from Egypt; he himself ranks as one 
of the ‘“‘besiegers of the House” (suffar) and some- 
times even as one of the caliph’s murderers. 

Under the caliphate of ‘Ali b. Abi Falib (35/656- 
40/661), ‘Irak was for a time the stake of a new 
seccession, between the Hidjaz which for the most 
part favoured ‘Ali, and Syria where Mu‘awiya had 
succeeded in gaining recognition. ‘Aisha, Talha and 
al-Zubayr, who had succeeded in winning over Basra 


to their cause, came into conflict with ‘Ali near that © 


town, in the famous battle of the Camel (al-Djamal 
(g.v.]) on 15 Djumada II 36/9 December 656. Talha 
and al-Zubayr perished in this confused battle, while 
the former wife of the Prophet had to return to 
Medina under a strong escort. 

After the inconclusive encounter at Siffin [¢.v.], 
the acceptance by ‘Ali of the arbitration (tahkim) 
proposed by Mu‘awiya in 37/657 was the starting 
point for the establishment of a new Muslim sect, 
that of the Khawaridj [q.v.], whose origins, like their 
history, are still extremely obscure. The seccession 
extended to Hartira; the speech which ‘Ali delivered 
in Kifa in justification of himself led to further 
desertions among his supporters. The insurrection 
soon possessed its own territory, its leaders and an 
embryonic political organization. ‘Ali’s inability to 
win back his former supporters, despite a few 
successes, made a clash inevitable; it came in the 
battle of al-Nahraw4n [g.v.], on 9 Safar 38/17 July 
658. Khwaridjism, as a politico-religious movement, 
was not however destroyed. 

The assassination of ‘Ali, in 40/661, in the mosque 
of Kifa, by the Kharidji Ibn Muldjam {¢.v.], left 
Shi‘ism weakened and divided. It is to about this 
time that Muslim heresiography dates the appearance 
of the extremist (ghulat) Shi‘i sect of the Saba?iyya, 
whose founder ‘Abd Allah b. Saba? [g.v.] seems to 
have been a Jew of Kifa, converted to Islam (H. 
Laoust, Schismes, 15-6). 

During the reign of Mu‘dwiya (40/661-60/680), the 
province of ‘Irak was incorporated in the new caliph- 
ate of which Damascus became the capital, but it 
was the centre of opposition from two elements, 
the Shi‘is and the Khiridjis. 

The leader of the Shi‘i resistance, in Kifa, was 
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Hudir b. ‘Adi [g.v.], who first clashed with the 
governor of the town, al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba (g.v.], 
and soon came into open conflict with Ziyad b. Abihi 
[g.v.]. Charged with rebellion, Hudjr was arrested 
and executed in Mardj ‘Adhra?, near Damascus. 

Kharidji agitation still remained active. Several 
revolts caused anxiety to the Umayyad caliphate— 
one led by Farwa b. Nawfal in 41/661, another under 
al-Mustawrid in the following year, and in particular 
the revolt by two of the men who had fought at 
Nahrawan, towards the end of the caliphate of 
Mu‘awiya. 

The death of Mu‘awiya in 60/680, the disputed 
succession of his son Yazid and the secession of 
‘Abd Allah b. Zubayr [g.v.] favoured the revival of 
the Shi‘i and Khiaridji opposition parties. The drama 
at Karbala [g.v.], where the imam al-Husayn [9.v.] 
met a martyr’s death on 10 Muharram 61/10 October 
680, finally confirmed the rupture between the sup- 
porters of the Umayyads and those of the Family 
of the Prophet, although Husayn had met with only 
reluctant and uncertain support from the inhabitants 
of Kifa. 

The revolt of the Penitents (tawwabdn [q.v.]), an 
improvised and poorly-led affair, ended with the dis- 
aster of ‘Ayn Warda, on 22 Djumada I 65/4 January 
685, but it delayed the Umayyad reconquest of ‘Irak. 

The revolt of Mukhtar b. Abi SUbayd [g.v.], which 
was accompanied by an extremist ideology which 
Sunni heresiography has criticized severely, at first 
gained the support of some of the great Arab families 
in the region of Kifa, and later attempted to win 
over the mawali of the region. The revolt was finally 
crushed, in Kifa, in Ramadan 67/April 687, by the 
governor of Basra, Mus‘ab b. Zubayr. 

The first appearances in public life of the sect of 
the Kaysaniyya [g.v.] date roughly from this period, 
according to Muslim heresiography; a distinguishing | 
feature of this sect was that, after the death of ‘Ali, 
it recognised the legitimacy of the claims of his son 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya [g.v.] to the imimate. 
In its turn, it split up into various sub-sects, many 
of which were ranked in the category of ghulat; it 
is difficult to assess with any certainty either their 
ideology or the strength of their following (Kuray- 
biyya, Harbiyya, Bayaniyya). On his death in about 
57/716, Abi: Hashim, the son of Muhammad ibn al- 
Hanafiyya, is credited with having handed over his 
own rights to the imamate to the ‘Abbasid claimant, 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali, on the occasion of his journey to 
Humayma, the residence of the ‘Abbasids in Jordan. 
This thesis, of which the ‘Abbasids made use in their 
anti-Umayyad campaign, was still admitted in the 
8th/r4th century by such historians as Ibn Kathir, 
but it was not revived by the great theorists of the 
caliphate, such as al-Mawardi or Abu ‘l-Ma‘ali al- 
Djuwayni. 

At the end of the Umayyads, Shi‘i agitation re- 
appeared with the revolt of Zayd b. ‘Ali [g.v.], who 
rebelled in Kifa in 122/740 and met a tragic death 
in the town mosque where he had taken refuge with 
his last supporters. The revolt, though crushed in 
“Irak, broke out a little Jater in Khurasan, during 
the caliphate of al-Walid II, under the leadership of 
Yahya b. Zayd, whose mausoleum in Djizadjan soon 
became a place of pilgrimage. With Zayd b. ‘Ali 
there appeared a militant form of Shi‘ism, known as 
Zaydism [g.v.]; according to its theory, authority 
passed lawfully to every qualified descendant of 
Fatima who called for insurrection and armed struggle 
(da‘wa and djthad). 

Another rebellion broke out a little later, once 
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again at Kifa, under ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘Awiya [q.v.] 
who was descended from neither Fatima nor ‘Ali, 
but from a brother of the latter, Dia‘far al-Tayyar 
[g.v.], whose death had occurred in 8/629 at the time 
of the expedition of Mu‘ta, The revolt began in Kifa 
in 127/744, shortly after the accession of Marwan 
al-Himar ([q.v.}. Finally crushed, the movement 
ended in circumstances not fully known. Several of 
its adherents are placed in the category of ghulat 
(Dianahiyya, Harithiyya). 

The coming of the ‘Abbasids did not bring calm 
or religious unity to ‘Irak, Indeed, ‘Irak was pre- 
eminently the centre of the Mu‘tazila [q.v.] movement, 
which had already made its appearance with the 
ending of the Umayyads, but which developed more 
particularly under the caliphate of al-Ma’min and 
those of his two successors, in the two great schools of 
Basra and Baghdad. In the school of Basra, it is 
customary to include among its adherents such men 
as Abu ’l-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. 227/841 or 235/850 
(g.v.]), al-Nazzam and Hisham al-Fuwati (d. in about 
200/816). In the school of Baghdad, of which Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir is often considered to be the founder, 
there were found men of such different personalities 
as Abi’ Misa al-Murdar and Thumama b. Ashras. 

The two Dja‘fars—Dja‘far b. Mubashshir and 
Dja‘far b. Harb—are sometimes counted by certain 
heresiographers, such as al-Malati [g.v.}], not as 
Mu‘tazila but rather among the Zaydiyya of Baghdad. 

The Mu‘tazili faction was to meet vigorous oppo- 
sition, in the course of various confrontations among 
which the mikna [q.v.] was doubtless the most dra- 
matic episode, from the party of traditionalists, 
whose most militant representatives may be said to 
have included, among others, Ahmad b. Hanbal 
{g.v.] and his first disciples [see HANABILA). 

The third major characteristic feature of the 
history of the fivak in mediaeval ‘Irak is found in 
the considerable importance acquired by imami 
Shi‘ism, which sprang to life during the long crisis of 
the caliphate starting with the death of al-Muta- 
wakkil, and which was defended by theologians of 
the very first order, such as the Bani Nawbakht, or 
al-Kulayni (d. 329/940), the author of the Kitab al- 
Kafi which deals with both usiti and furé*. Of the 
various great scholars of Baghdad in the Biyid 
period, it is essential to remember the names of Ibn 
Babiyah (d. 381/991), known as al-Shaykh al-Sadik, 
al-Mufid (d. 413/1023) and the two brothers al-Radi 
(d. 406/1016) and al-Murtada (d. 436/1045), equally 
famous as men of letters and as theorists of Imamism 
The Shaykh al-Ta?ifa Abii Dija‘far al-Tiisi (d. 460/ 
1068) is the last great representative of this school. 

The arrival of the Saldjiks in Baghdad in 447/1055 
marked the start of a revival of Sunnism, punctuated 
at times by violent crises, such as that of al-BasAsiri, 
or by a renewal of Shi‘i agitation. Even within Sun- 
nism itself, opposition between the Ash‘aris and Han- 
balis led to fairly frequent clashes, one of the most no- 
torious of these, in 469/1077, being known as the 
fitna of Ibn al-Kushayri. In the last two centuries of 
the caliphate, Mu‘tazilism although in its decline still 
kept its adherents, and Imamism maintained its 
position in ‘Irak. The part played by Imamism in 
656/1258, in the overthrow of the Caliphate by the 
Mongols, is certainly difficult to determine, but it is 
also difficult to deny. In any event, the Mongol 
conquest and the fall of the Sunni Caliphate deprived 
Baghdad of the position of eminence which the great 
metropolis had never ceased to hold, since its foun- 
dation, as the true religious and political capital of 
the world of Islam. 
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Vii—ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The importance of the role played by ‘Irak in the 
evolution of Islamic art is directly related to the 
historical role which ‘Irak assumed from the time 
that it was the central province of a flourishing ‘Ab- 
basid empire, between the end of the znd/8th century 
and a period of dissolution, which is generally con- 
sidered to begin in the 4th/10th century. A methodical 
description of this role of ‘Irak would involve tracing, 
through its architecture and also through its minor 
arts, the various stages of the development of an im- 
perial ‘Abbasid art which began in the capitals of the 
caliphs as a result of various causes and influences 
both political and commercial, and which spread to 
the outér regions of the empire—from which in fact 
some of its characteristic features had originally 
stemmed. The progress of this art is the main title 
to fame of the craftsmen who worked at that time 
within the geographical limits of ‘Irak but at the 
same time made use, in this melting-pot, of all the 
earlier or contemporary efforts pursued in other 
Islamic countries, 

This “imperial’’ character which the art of ‘Irak 
long enjoyed and which in fact it began to acquire at 
the end of the Umayyad period certainly makes it 
difficult to speak of it as if it were a typically local 
art which had developed throughout the centuries 
with a well defined personality springing from the 
constant factors, aesthetic or technical, imposed on 
it by the physical character of the country. It should 
nevertheless not be forgotten that the very character 
of ‘Irak—as a route between other countries and an 
irrigable alluvial plain enriched by agriculture and 
by the traffic of its great rivers, but too frequently 
devastated by invasions and floods—was suited to 
particular methods of building, of architectural dec- 
oration and of other crafts, methods conditioned by 
the use of the economical and abundant but not very 
durable material—clay. This clay, packed together 
in the form of unbaked or baked bricks for the con- 
struction of the buildings themselves, applied for 
their decoration in facings (which might also be in 
plaster or stucco), and also worked into coarse pot- 
tery or rich enamelled porcelain, permitted the rapid 
completion, by typically Mesopotamian methods, of 
works satisfying the demands of a large urban popu- 
lation and of rulers seeking ostentation. But its use 
at the same time prevented such constructions from 
being sufficiently solid and durable to survive to the 
present day except as shapeless ruins. One may 
therefore distinguish as a characteristic of ‘Irak that 
its products were simultaneously magnificent and 
insubstantial—a characteristic appearing in all foun- 
dations of the ‘Abbasid period and later imitated in 
the princely constructions of various provinces of the 
empire, even when these provinces offered builders 
better and more durable materials. . 

The geographical conditions peculiar to ‘Irak (but 
also varying within its present frontiers according to 
the different zones of climate and living conditions) 
must be considered responsible also for the parallel 
development, throughout its history, of several local 
schools of art, basically represented by those schools 
of Baghdad-Samarra on the one hand and those of 
the Lower Delta on the other, together with that of 
al-Mawsil {¢.v.] or Upper Mesopotamia, which came 
more under the influence of the neighbouring 
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Anatolia and Adharbaydjan. But such distinctions 
should not lead to too strict a topographical classi- 
fication of an artistic development which, as always 
in Islamic countries, also underwent the influence of 
political events leading to the temporary triumph 
of minor dynasties. Thus Islamic art in ‘Irak, both 
architecture and industrial art, should rather be 
considered in a chronological perspective, particular 
regard being paid to the fact that probably in no 
Islamic country has there been a more complete 
change in its landscape between the Middle Ages 
and today. 

The few archaeological data which may be gleaned 
from sites which too often have reverted to desert 
are not in fact enough to provide any certain infor- 
mation on the various phases of population which the 
region passed through when the progressive decay of 
the irrigation network after the Abbasid golden age 
led to the abandonment of villages and small towns, 
the exact sites and dimensions of which it is today 
sometimes difficult to determine (for an attempt at 
this, which applied extensive research to a limited 
area and which might well be extended to cover the 
whole of the ancient cultivated basin of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, see R. Mc. C. Adams, Land 
Behind Baghdad, Chicago-London, 1965). Similarly 
it is at present impossible, in most cases, to provide 
an accurate history of ‘Iraki Muslim towns, which 
were exceptionally important both in their population 
and in their economic activity, but which had grown 
up on an unstable soil, where usually there cannot 
now be found such remains of monuments as would 
enable us to reconstruct their topography at different 
periods (on the present state of such researches, too 
often based only on literary sources, see BAGHDAD, 
AL-BASRA, AL-KUFA, etc.). 

There has nevertheless been some progress recently 
in the study of early Islamic architecture in ‘Irak, 
based on hitherto neglected evidence. This progress 
justifies our referring, in order to complete it in some 
points, to the table in the article ARCHITECTURE 
showing its development during the first centuries 
of Islam, a period when its development was one 
with that of the whole of Islamic art. 

The most positive if not the most spectacular con- 
tribution has probably been in the field of utilitarian 
civil architecture, of little attraction to the art 
historian, but providing material for the historian of 
civilization. Recent investigations on the systems of 
canal building and the division of irrigation-water 
which permitted the exploitation of the land during 
the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods, have produced a 
new documentation on this subject, based on aerial 
photography as well as on stratigraphical soundings 
and sections. At the same time there was revealed 
the existence of a type of great mosque on the one 
hand and a type of royal residence on the other, 
dating from the very early Islamic occupation of the 
country and differing from the Syrian specimens of 
the same period, which until then had been regarded 
as the only examples of the art of the period. The 
primitive mosque discovered at Uskaf Bani Djunayd, 
on the west bank of the Nahraw4n canal, and also 
in particular the mosque at W4sit excavated on the 
site of the capital built in a single operation between 
83/703 and 86/706 by the famous governor of ‘Irak 
for ‘Abd al-Malik?, al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.], now provide 
plans more reliable than those based on debateable 
interpretations of the famous great mosques of al- 
Basra and al-Kifa. In addition, the interesting pal- 
aces which have been identified in these same local- 
ities of Wasit and Uskaf Bani Djunayd and also in 





| the neighbourhood of the great mosque at al-Kifa, 


although excavations are so far incomplete and the 
results not fully published, provide as many examples 
of those dar al-imara or kasr al-imara which were 


built at that time within the new Islamic cities. These 


palaces were already distinct, in the arrangement 
of their interior appartments or bayé (similar to those 
found later in the ‘Abbasid houses and palaces), from 
the models current for the kasrs in Syrian territory. 
The conclusions which may be drawn from these 
facts have so far been merely hinted at, but they 
should lead to a greater recognition of the part played 
in the development of early Islamic civilization by 
this Mesopotamian province, in which the ‘Abb4sid 
revolution merely consolidated an economic and in- 
tellectual supremacy which had for long been acknow- 
ledged. 

It is sufficient here to re-state only the main 
features of the ‘Abbasid architectural flowering in 
‘Irak. The classic details on the subject, mainly 
derived from the study of the exceptional site pro- 
vided by the ruined capital of the caliphs, Simarra 
[¢.v.], are to be found in every analysis of traditional 
Islamic art (see ARCHITECTURE, FANN), SO far as 
regards both the structure of the main buildings and 
also the various styles of decorative facing in painted 
or moulded stucco drawing on a repertoire of floral 
arabesques, interlaced geometrical patterns and even 
of representations of figures; these were to continue 
to appear throughout the later changes of early im- 
perial art. Useful indications on various particular 
points may result from the research and restoration 
in progress at Ukhaydir {¢.v.] an isolated castle of 
uncertain date which today stands in the desert 
steppe to the west of al-Kifa, or from the continua- 
tion of investigations which up to now have been 
limited to a few selected new sections within the 
enormous area of Samarra. They will not however 
greatly alter the present view of the width of the 
conception and the amazing richness characteristic 
of the religious and civil architecture of the period, 
which also saw the high points of such industrial 
crafts as glass-making and ceramics (the latter 
competing with Chinese porcelain, then imported 
in great quantity for the use of tlie caliphs), or 
carving on valuable woods, of which a few rare 
specimens have survived. In ceramic art reference is 
usually made to an original ‘Abbasid school of Meso- 
potamia which flourished in the 3rd/9th and 4th/ 
roth centuries before the craftsmen emigrated, 
probably to Fatimid Egypt, and which owed its 
fame mainly to its productions in cream porcelain 
with a painted decoration in cobalt blue or ‘lustre. 

Separate reference cannot be made here to the art 
of Buwayhid and Saldjikid ‘Irak, the architectural 
examples of which have completely disappeared and 
the productions of whose craftsmen are not sufficient- 
ly distinct from those found at that period in the 
Tranian provinces, as a result of the revival of various 
earlier local traditions. The following period however 
was marked by a new advance in Islamic art in ‘Irak; 
this was, it is true, in a “provincial” form and had 
little influence outside the country, but it possessed 
a vitality comparable with that of the neighbouring 
countries. It is from this post-Saldjikid period, cov- 
ering the 6th/1zth and 7th/13th centuries, that date 
the majority of the monuments which today form the 
architectural heritage of towns such as Baghdad and 
al-Mawsil. In Baghdad, they are the results of the 
efforts made by the Caliphs al-Nasir {q.v.} and al- 
Mustansir [q.v.] to regain a temporal power, admit- 
tedly limited, but based on their territorial indepen- 
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dence and on a partial recovery of the former prestige 
of the caliphs. In the region of al-Mawsil, they are 
proof of the existence, at the small court of Zangi 
and his successors the Atabegs [q.v.} including the 
famous Lu’lu? [g.v.}, of an artistic centre which was 
certainly neither negligible nor without an original 
vigour, in spite of the variety of influences which 
had produced it. 

We shall refer here to the main features of this 
period of architectural development in Baghdad as 
shown by a rapid survey of its most important re- 
mains: fortifications (e.g., monumental gates such as 
al-Bab al-Wastani and Bab al-Talism, of which the 
latter disappeared at the beginning of this century); 
fragments of civil buildings such as the Harba bridge, 
the ruined remains of the former palace of the caliphs 
(incorporated in what later became the Ottoman 
citadel); or religious buildings in various stages of 
ruin, like the Mustansiriyya madrasa, the mosque 
of the Sik al-Ghazl (of which only the minaret has 
survived), or the mausoleum of al-Zubayda; we may 
also note such remains, outside the boundaries of 
Baghdad proper, as the sanctuary of Bab al-Ghayba 
at Samarra or the tomb of al-Hasan al-Basri at al- 
Basra. All these buildings display an extreme tech- 
nical perfection in the use of baked bricks, according 
to the tradition already in use during the Saldjikid 
period, but in addition a new taste for the picturesque 
and a sumptuous treatment (of exteriors only), mani- 
festing itself in the replacement of free forms by 
complicated compositions, either structural (honey- 
comb corbals used even to support domes of charac- 
teristic profile) or decorative (reduced motifs of 
arabesques and interlaced polygons moulded in baked 
clay and indecipherable now that they are seen out 
of scale). 

This homogeneous architecture of Baghdad inay 
be contrasted with the inequality to be found among 
the monuments of Upper Mesopotamia of the same 
period, such as the important but insufficiently 
studied group existing at al-Mawsil (ruins of the palace 
of Lulu? or Kara Saray on the banks of the Tigris, 
many small sanctuaries or tombs of saints, and a 
great mosque with one solitary and imposing cylin- 
drical minaret of brick) or the archaeological reinains 
surviving in localities such as Sindjar [g.v.], Irbil 
(g.v.] or Takrit, where the mausoleum of the Arba‘in 
has recently been restored. In each case the ever- 
present influence of the techniques of brick and stucco 
is combined with the use of stone, abundant there al- 
though of poor quality, so as to produce work which 
is of a somewhat clumsy and hybrid nature. Never- 
theless a common tendency may be seen in certain 
architectural details (cupolas replaced by stone roofs 
in corrugated cones or in pyramids), in the form/ 
style of mouldings and the architraves with rectilinear 
and curvilinear denticulation, in fact in a new inter- 
pretation of the arabesque with its asymmetrical 
floral ornaments hidden inside the scrolls of an 
enveloping stem. 

This expansion of architecture in ‘Irak in the 6th/ 
12th and 7th/13th centuries was accompanied by a 
similar one in the minor arts in which various ‘Iraki 
schools managed to gain for themselves an undoubted 
pre-eminence. There should first be mentioned the 
manufacture of ceramics, not perhaps for glazed 
ceramic ware (whose main centre of production was 
still at al-Rakka, outside the boundaries of present- 
day ‘Irak), but at least for the non-glazed pottery 
with ornament in relief, the finest pieces of which are 
today considered to be al-Mawsil work. In al-Mawsil 
also there existed a brilliant school of workers in 


copper and in bronze, who left a large nuinber of 
dated and signed objects, as interesting for the ex- 
ceptional. quality of their decorative incrustation in 
gold and silver as for the information they provide 
on the workshops from which they came and the 
families of craftsmen who gradually perfected the 
technique of making them. Above all painting in ‘Irak 
of this period (which is sometimes called “Arab” 
but which was really the product of a mixed society, 
already very different from that which had existed 
during the ‘Abbasid golden age) is represented by 
important works, the paintings in manuscripts of the 
Mesopotamian school in the wider sense (this school 
is sometimes divided into a school of Upper Meso- 
potamia and a more specifically ‘‘Baghdadi” school, 
but no firm distinctions have been established). The 
daily life of the period is illustrated in many concise 
and expressive pictures which mark the birth of an 
art of miniature painting which was destined to hold 
an important place among the Islamic arts of later 
periods, but of which these early examples had 
already attained a marked maturity of design and 
colour. 

The capture of Baghdad by the Mongols in 656/ 
1258 appears to have marked the end of the artistic 
supremacy which had been ‘Irak’s from the time of 
the Islamic conquest but which did not survive the 
slow economic and political decline setting in after 
this date (the immediate result of this disaster should, 
perhaps, not be exaggerated), a fate which was in- 
evitable in a province which was now subordinate and 
no longer a conquering power. It is true that this 
more restricted life was still accompanied by activity 
in architecture and crafts. Throughout several cen- 
turies various noteworthy buildings were erected, in 
particular around the great Shi shrines to which 
embellishments were continually added, in Baghdad 
as in Samarra, Nadjaf or Karbala?, and whose domes, 
covered with square porcelain tiles in glowing colours, 
may still be seen. But these various monuinents which 
stem stylistically either from the art of Ilkhanid 
Persia (¢.g., the Mirdjaniyya madrasa or the Khan 
Mirdjan of Baghdad) or Safawid Persia or from Ot- 
toman art (represented mainly by mosques, and by 
utilitarian buildings such as markets or hammdams) 
have not yet been the subject of studies or inventories 
enabling them to be assigned to their correct places 
in the line of a tradition which is both local and yet 
marked by many foreign influences, and thus con- 
forms to one of the constant features of the history 
of ‘Irak. 

Bibliography: All the general works on 
Islamic architecture and minor arts contain 
material on the various artistic developments of 
‘Abbasid and post-Saldjikid ‘Irak. To the more 
specialised bibliographies which these works 
contain we merely add here, in addition to two 
interesting articles by O. Grabar, Umayyad 
“Palace” and the ‘Abbasid ‘‘Revolution”’, in Stud. 
Tsl., xviii (1963), 5-18, Al-Mushatta, Baghdad and 
Wastt, in The World of Islam. Studies in Honour 
of Ph. K. Hiiti, London-New York 1959, 99-108, 
the various works or articles announcing the results 
of the latest work done by the ‘Irak Department 
of Antiquities, from the volume by F. Safar, 
Wéasit. The Sixth Season’s Excavations, Cairo 1945, 
to the latest reports published in the review Sumer. 
See also J. Sourdel-Thomine, L’art de Bagdad, in A- 
rabica ix, (1962), 449-465, and Peinture arabe et soci- 
&é musulmane a propos d’un livre récent, in R.E.I., 
xxxi (1963), 115-21. (J. SouRDEL-THOMINE) 
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CRAKE, Faxur at-Din IprAnim ‘IRAKT Hama- 
DANI, eminent Iranian poet and mystic. In spite 
of its lack of precision, the best Source of information 
on this author, who gives very few autobiographical 
details in his own works, is an anonymous mukaddima 
(introduction), composed in the manner and style of 
‘Iraki’s own period (the end of the 7th/13th century) 
or the beginning of the following period. Djdmi 
(Nafahdt al-uns) and Mir Kh*and (Habib al-siyar) 
have obtained their information on ‘Iraki from this 
introduction. According to Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
Kazwini, who wrote his Tartkh-t guzida forty years 
after the death of ‘Iraki (and there is no reason to 
suspect his witness), ‘Iraki’s father’s name was 
Buzurgmihr b. ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Djawaliki Hamadani, 
and his son was born in the village of Kumdjan, near 
Hamadan. In his introduction (dtb@ce) to his edition 
of the Kulliyyat, Sa‘id Nafisi inserts the biographies 
given by other authors (p. vi ff.); he reproduces the 
errors of Dawlatshah, and states that there is no 
foundation for what the latter says about ‘Iraki’s 
attachment to a young boy and the punishment 
imposed by Shahraziri, who is said to have sent him 
to Baha? al-Din Zakariyya in India, to mend his 
ways. In short, the later writers added many 
debatable details to ‘Iraki’s biography. 

According to the mukaddima, he was a precocious 
youth, One day when he was uttering a commentary 
on the Kur’4n, some kalandars (wandering dervishes) 
came to listen to him; they persuaded him (in 627/ 
1230) to give up teaching and to follow them to 
‘Irak-i ‘Adjami, and then to India; at Multan, they 
visited the scholar Baha? al-Din Zakariyya [q.v.], who, 
recognizing ‘Iraki’s ability, wished him to remain 
with him, but when ‘Iraki realized this, he departed 
with his companions to Delhi and then to Simanat, 
where they were separated by a storm; after wander- 
ing for some time, ‘Iraki and one of the kalandars 
met again by chance in Delhi; then ‘Iraki, having 
decided to join Baha? al-Din Zakariyya, returned 
alone to Multan and sat at the feet of the master, 
later becoming his son-in-law; soon afterwards, he 
had a son named Kabir al-Din, and he remained for 
twenty-five years with his master, about whom he 
wrote several kasitdas. On his death, he succeeded 
him, but, driven out by the jealousy of some of 
his colleagues, he departed for the Hidj4z, whither 
some of them followed him. He was welcomed by 
the sultan of ‘Uman, who attempted in vain to detain 
him, and the travellers completed the Pilgrimage. 
Next, “Iraki travelled in Asia Minor and put himself 
under the authority of Sadr al-Din of Konya; after 
hearing his commentaries on the Fuss and the 
Futéhat al-Makkiyya of Ibn al-‘Arabi [q.v.], he gained 
the master’s confidence. It was it this time that he 
wrote his Lama‘dt; he submitted them to Sadr al- 
Din, who praised them highly (they must therefore 
have been completed before 673/1274, when the latter 
died). Many pupils attached themselves to ‘Iraki; 
he gained the favour of the amiy Mu‘in al-Din 
Sulayman Parvana [q.v.], who offered him a monas- 
tery at Dukat (Tokat). A series of anecdotes in the 
mukaddima concern ‘Iraki’s stay in this town, and 
in particular his meeting with the minister (Shams 
al-Din) Djuwayni [q.v.] (Muk., 14-6), who is said to 
have come there in the company of a brother of the 
U-khan Abaka, in order to check on the actions of 
Mu‘in al-Din (before 676/1277, when the latter was 
probably secretly in contact with Baybars, the sultan 
of Egypt—which led to his being executed in the 
same year). Soon after this meeting, it seems that the 
enemies of Mu‘in al-Din and of his protégé ‘Iraki 
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turned Shams al-Din against them, though the 
latter, recognizing ‘Iraki’s worth, assisted his hasty 
departure to Sinope. Thence ‘Iraki went to Egypt, 
where he gained the favour of the sultan; this is 
attested by several anecdotes. After this he planned 
to go to Damascus: the sultan had messages sent 
by carrier pigeons at the various stages of the 
journey and caused a solemn reception to be prepared 
for him; in the sixth month of his stay in Damascus, 
“Iraki was joined by his son, who had spent several 
years at Multan with Baha? al-Din Zakariyya, but 
soon afterwards he became ill; after five days spent 
in a state of somnolence, he summoned his son and 
his companions, bade them farewell, chanted a 
verse of the Kur’4n (LXXX, 34-5), recited a rubaS 
(Mukaddima, 19) and died while calling on God. His 
funeral was solemn and moving and he was buried 
on the Salihiyya hill on 8 Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 688/23 No- 
vember 1289; he was 78 years of age. 

The author of the Mukaddima quotes where ap- 
propriate the first lines of several ghazals written 
by ‘Iraki on various occasions in his life. In his 
introduction (dibddja, p. xxxviii), Sa‘id Nafisi says 
of his genius as a poet: “I know no poet in the 
Persian language who is as free, as daring and as 
lofty in the expression of love (mystic or profane) as 
‘Iraki; this ardour, this passion, are shown clearly 
and to the highest degree in his ghazals; in addition, 
he shows his skill in the ¢ardji‘band and the ruba‘i, 
though less so in the kasida and the mathnawi; in 
short, he excels mainly in his ghasals, several of 
which have been developed into mukkammas by 
other poets’. In spite of their merits, his two 
other works (‘Ushkshak-ndma, Lama‘at) appear of 
secondary importance compared with his Diwan, 
consisting mainly of ghazals. The ‘Uskshak-ndma 
(Book of beings enamoured (of God]) or dik-néma 
(Book of the ten sections), in verse, dedicated to 
Shams al-Din Djuwayni, is made up of a mathnawi 
followed by ghazals on mystic subjects; it was imi- 
tated by several poets (the Dik-nama of Awhadi, d. 
705/1305, and of ‘Imad al-Din Fakih, d. 773/1371-2; 
the Rawdat al-muhibbin of Ibn ‘Imad Shirazi, d. 
794/1391-z). The Kitab al-Lama‘at (Book of beams 
of light) in 28 chapters—prose and verse mixed— 
is considered to have been written, at least in part, 
under the influence of the works of Ibn al-‘Arabi; 
however, at the beginning of the book (Kulltyyat, 
328, 1. 1) we read; ‘“‘Now therefore these few words, 
setting out the degrees of love, have been dictated 
according to the mood of the moment, in the manner 
of the Sawanth (of al-Ghazali (¢.v.] Ahmad], so that 
for whoever loves God they may be the mirror show- 
ing him the One Whom he loves, although the rank 
of love is too sublime for one to be able to approach 
by means of reason, understanding and eloquence, 
the royal Court of His Majesty ...”. E. G. Browne 
(iii, 132-9) has translated the introduction giving the 
content of the work (cf. text: Kulléyydat, 327-9); he 
summarizes as follows (p. 124) his judgement on 
‘Iraki’s character (of which S. Nafisi gives some 
typical illustrations in his introduction to the Kulliy- 
yat, p. xviii ff.): “He is the typical qalandar, heed- 
less of his reputation, and seeing in every beautiful 
face or object a reflection, as in a mirror, of the 
Eternal Beauty’? (cf. the end of the dialogue of 
Socrates and Diotimus: Plato, Symposium, Greek 
text, 209-12). 

Bibliography: Kulliyyadt, complete works, ed. 
Sa‘id Nafisi, with important introduction, Tehran 
1335/1957; Lama‘at, ed H. Ritter (Bibl. Islamica, 
XVI)—Translations: The Song of the Lovers 
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‘Ushhik-nama), ed. and tr. into English verse by 

A. J. Arberry, Oxford 1939; extracts from the 

Diwan: E. G. Browne (op. cit., 124-131); Z. Safa, 

Anthologie de la poésie persane, Paris 1964, 225-8; 

J. von Hammer, Geschichte der sch6nen Redektinste 

Persiens, Vienna 1818, 226-7. J. Rypka, Iranische 

Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 1959, 247 (= Eng. tr., 

254-5). (H. Mass£) 

IRAM, name of a tribe or place: 

(1) A tribe called Iram is mentioned several 
times in ancient poems (over a dozen references are 
given by J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 
Berlin 1926, 89f.). It is mostly coupled with ‘Ad, 
but sometimes also with Thamiid, Himyar, etc., and 
is said to have been destroyed by a man called 
Kudar al-Ahmar (Uhaymir). In this meaning Iram is 
an ancient Arabian tribe. In his Mu‘allaka, 68, al- 
-Harith b. Hilliza uses the adjective ivami in the 
sense of ‘a man of ancient race’ (cf. al-Tibrizi, 
ad loc.). When Muslim scholars came to link up 
traditional Arab genealogies with those of the Bible, 
they identified Iram with Aram the son of Shem 
(Genesis, x, 22f.; 1 Chronicles, i, 17), and made 
various ancient peoples of Arabia descendants of 
Iram. Thus ‘Ad [g.v.] is the son of ‘Aws b. Iram 
(cf. Biblical Uz) and Thamid [g.v.] the son of ‘Abir 
b. Iram, The ‘AmAlik [g.v.] or Amalekites are the 
descendants of ‘Amlik (or ‘Imlak) b. Lawudh (cf. 
Lud) b. Iram; and another son of Lawudh, Uwaym, 
is said to have gone to Persia and is sometimes 
identified with Gayomart (Ibn Hisham, 5; al-Mas‘idi, 
Muriidj, i, 77 £.; etc.). 

(2) As a geographical term Iram is properly a pile 
of stones erected as a way-mark, Yakit (Mu‘djam, 
i, 212-6) mentions a mountain and another place of 
this name in Arabia (cf. Th. Néldeke, Fiinf Moallaqai, 


i, 78). When Muslim scholars regard Iram DhAt al- 
‘imad as a town, they mostly identify it with 
Damascus, presumably because this part of Syria is 
called arém in Hebrew. Some, however, make it 
Alexandria or a place in the Yemen (Yakiat, loc. cit.). 

(3) The word occurs once in the Kur’4n (LXX XIX, 
6): a lam tara kayfa fa‘ala rabbu-ka bi<ad'* tvama dhatt 
*l-“tmadt ... The passage has caused great difficulty 
to the commentators, both in respect of the meaning 
of the words and of their grammatical construction. 
Some read “addi, making trama a dependent genitive, 
and then took Iram to be the capital of ‘Ad. The 
most likely view is that Iram designates a tribe and 
is in apposition with ‘ad, and that ‘imdad means tent- 
pole or tallness. Iram may then be a subdivision, of 
‘Ad, as al-Tabari suggests (ad loc.), Later Muslim 
scholars preferred to take Iram as a town, and dhati 
'l-“imad could then mean ‘with the pillars’; this was 
said to be the marble columns of Damascus. It 
is fascinating to observe the increasing elaboration 
of the accounts of this Iram Dhat al-‘imad. One 
common story tells how it was built near Aden by 
Shaddad b. ‘Ad as an imitation of Paradise, and 
how he was then, as a punishment for his pride, 
destroyed by a tornado and the city buried in sand 
(YakGt, loc. ci#.). In another story Alexander the 
Great finds at Alexandria the ruins of a great building 
with marble columns and an inscription telling how 
it was built as a replica of the first Iram Dhat al- 
“imad. Yet another story tells how in the reign of 
Mu‘awiya a bedouin found wonderful ruins in the 
sand. 

Bibliography: Commentaries on Sira 
LXXXIX, 6; al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, ii, 241; iii, 
80f.; iv, 87f£.; al-Tabari, Annales, i, 214, 220, 
231, 748. (W. MontcomMERY Watt) 


